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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 837 coneress, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose approval we seek above 
the hollow applause of men, we pause in 
the midst of thronging duties and vital 
issues that Thou might lift upon us the 
light of Thy countenance. Amid all the 
tinsel of material things, deliver us from 
the selfishness which shrinks the soul, 
from hatred which eats like a canker, 
from impurity which blinds eyes to Thee 
and the Godlike, and from the unbelief 
which dims the splendor of the glory life 
may hold. Save us from the distorted 
vision which magnifies the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye and ignores the beam in 
our own, leading us to condemn in others 
that which we condone in ourselves. 

May those who stand in this holy place 
of public trust, as they ascend this hill 
of solemn responsibility, come with 
clean hands and pure hearts and a pas- 
sion to serve the present age. We ask it 
in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
April 8, 1953, was dispensed with, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. DOUGLAS‘ obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
that, without the Senator from Illinois 
losing the floor, Senators may be per- 
mitted to introduce bills, submit reso- 
lutions, make unanimous-consent re- 
quests, and conduct any other routine 
business which would be in order dur- 
ing the morning hour, provided their re- 
marks do not exceed 2 minutes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May it be under- 
stood also that such remarks will ap- 
pear either before or at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from Il- 
linois? 

XCIX—179 


Mr. TAFT. That will be understood, 
yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the unanimous-consent request 
is agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 

On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on the Judiciary 
were authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, holding hearings 
on the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, was authorized to sit next week on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
afternoons during sessions of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. AIKEN and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry was authorized to 
meet for a short executive session at 
2:30 o'clock today. 

On request of Mr. SCHOEPPEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Shortage of Ammunition of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was author- 
ized to meet today during the session of 
the Senate. 


COMMUNISM IN EASTERN AND 
CENTRAL EUROPE—RESOLUTION 
OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL OF GREATER NEW YORK 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, Ï ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the New York branch of the 
Lithuanian American Council on the 
occasion of the 35th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, and request 
that the resolution be referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF GREATER NEw YORK 

The following resolution was unanimously 
voted by Lithuanian Americans of the city of 
New York, at the observance of the 35th an- 
niversary of the declaration of independence 
by the people of Lithuania, held under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, at Webster Hall, 
on the 15th day of February 1953: 

“Whereas to the people the world over the 
United States has been the strongest cham- 
pion of the oppressed; and 


“Whereas the traditional American lead- 
ership in principles of justice, morality, and 
equal rights to all human beings paved 
the way for American supremacy in polit- 
ical, military, and economic world affairs 
which this country is today providing for the 
benefit of mankind; and 

“Whereas the intolerable conditions now 
prevailing in Eastern and Central Europe, 
including Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States, should be of the greatest concern to 
the United States, as no peace and stability 
in the world is possible without the par- 
ticipation of the part of Europe which com- 
prises over 100 million people separated from 
the rest of the world by the Iron Curtain; 
and 

“Whereas the mere denial to recognize the 
Soviet claims of that area, when not accom- 
panied by any positive action on the part of 
the United States to back up its stand, will 
not have the slightest effect on the Kremlin 
rulers: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, patriotic American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent, concerned 
with the security and prosperity of this great 
country and over the fate of the land of our 
fathers—Lithuania, now under brutal Soviet 
yoke, appeal to the Government of the United 
States— 

“To adopt a clear and firm foreign policy 
befitting America’s leading role in world 
affairs; 

“To inaugurate a strong and dynamic pol- 
icy aimed at not only preventing further 
expansion of Communist imperialism, but 
also repudiating all secret agreements with 
the Soviets and recognizing no commitment 
therein contained; 

“To incorporate the liberation of Lithuania 
and other Soviet-enslaved countries, as an 
integral and inseparable part of United 
States foreign policy; 

“To reject any general peace settlement 
in Europe unless countries are given an 
opportunity to freely choose their own form 
of government under which they wish to 
live; 

“To inaugurate all suitable means to aid 
liberation movements in the Soviet-enslaved 
countries and to enlist their cooperation in 
the global efforts to fight world communism; 

“To intensify the American campaign of 
truth inside the Iron Curtain and to en- 
lighten the American public regarding the 
barbarous Soviet tactics in subjugating and 
destroying free nations; 

“To speed the ratification of the genocide 
convention and to implement the ratifica- 
tion by a decisive action of the United States 
Government within the United Nations to 
make Soviet Russia responsible for the 
crimes committed in the Baltic States and 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting pledge all 
possible support of the Lithuanian Amer- 
icans to the Federal Government in its 
efforts to resist the evil Communist forces 
of aggression and to sustain peace and free- 
dom everywhere. 

“STEPHAN BREDES, Jr., 
“Chairman. 
“J. 


SLEPETyYs, 
“Secretary.” 
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ANTHONY JULIAN—RESOLUTION OF 
BOARD OF SELECTMEN, WATER- 
TOWN, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Selectmen of 
the City of Watertown, Mass., relating 
to the nomination of Anthony Julian to 
be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WATERTOWN 
Boarp oF SELECTMEN, Marcu 30, 1953 

At the regular meeting of the Watertown 
Board of Selectmen, Monday, March 30, 1953, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has appointed 
recently to the high office of United States 
attorney for the district of Massachusetts 
a citizen of Watertown, Anthony Julian, Esq., 
of 31 Marcia Road, Watertown, Mass.; and 

“Whereas the said appointment follows a 
long period of public service rendered by the 
said Anthony Julian, he having previously 
served our community and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts as representative to 
the great and general court, as town counsel, 
and in other capacities; and 

“Whereas the said appointment follows a 
long period of public service rendered by the 
said Anthony Julian, he having previously 
served our community and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts as representative to 
the great and general court, as town counsel, 
and in other capacities: Be it 

“Resolved, That the board of selectmen 
extends to Anthony Julian, Esq., its heartiest 
congratulations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be inscribed in the minutes of this meeting 
and that a copy thereof be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to United States 
Senator LEVERETT SAaLTONSTALL, and to An- 
thony Julian, Esq.” 

Signed at Watertown, Mass., this 30th day 
of March 1953. 

HERBERT O. BERRY, 
Chairman. 
H. HERBERT APPLIN, 
Clerk. 
Roy C. PAPALIA, 
Board of Selectmen., 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF NORTHERN PINES 
(MINN.) FARMERS UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor, resolutions adopted by the 
Northern Pines (Minn.) Farmers Union, 
relating to agricultural problems. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE NORTHERN PINES 

FARMERS UNION MEETING, MARCH 1953 

Whereas REA has been a real saver of 
human energy and eased the work of the 
farmer and his wife, and made life a little 
more worth while; and 

Whereas the big utilities refused to invest 
in electricity for the farmers; and 

Whereas now after the farmer has helped 
build the lines for REA and is making his 
payments on time, so the Federal Govern- 
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ment is not giving the farmers something for 
nothing, but it is a business proposition: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Northern Pines Farmers Union in meeting 
duly assembled, are discouraged by the firing 
of Claude Wickard, and we demand that 
Congress give the farmers the right to own 
their own business instead of turning it over 
to private utilities, who never would have 
given us electricity, but now the lines are 
up, they would like our business, 

BUTTER 

Whereas there is a large surplus of butter 
in the warehouses; and 

Whereas the armed services get one-half 
butter and one-half substitutes; and 

Whereas butter is by far the best food, and 
our servicemen are entitled to the best: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we go on record asking our 
Government to give the servicemen and all 
public institutions butter instead of sub- 
stitutes; besides we need the cattle for soil 
conservation; there is nothing in substitutes 
to build up the soil. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

Whereas the Extension Service is directly 
connected with the Farm Bureau, a private 
organization operating with public funds; 
and 

Whereas we want our own elected farm 
committees to administer our farm pro- 
gram: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask that the Extension 
Service be divorced from the Farm Bureau; 
we want our own elected farm committees 
to administer the farm programs. 

Copies of these resolutions to the Presi- 
dent, our Senators, Congressmen, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 

Mrs. A. E. BORCHARDT, 
Legislative Chairman, Northern 
Pines Farmers Union, Willow 
River, Minn. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—LETTERS AND RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, two letters and a resolu- 
tion opposing the turning of the off- 
shore oil over to the coastal States. 
These letters and resolution represent 
several hundred which I have received 
from the State of Minnesota, to which 
the Senator from Illinois will soon direct 
his attention. 


There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ET. CLOUD CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
St. Cloud, Minn., April 2, 1953. 
Senator H. H. HUMPHREY 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The St. Cloud 
Central Labor Union has gone on record op- 
posing the passage of the tidelands-oil bill. 
We feel the benefits gained from the oil 
lands should be enjoyed by all the States 
instead of a few. 

Your support in defeating this bill will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. P. McBrive, President. 


— 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: The Congress of the United 
States will deliberate upon the offshore pe- 
troleum question during the next few weeks, 


April 9 


The legislation which has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House is in com- 
plete conflict with the recommendations of 
the spokesman for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, Attorney General Herbert Brownell. 

The Attorney General urged, as you will 
remember, that only the mineral rights 
should be ceded to the States, and that this 
cession should be limited to the 3-mile or 
1014-mile limits. 

He vigorously opposed granting any com- 
plete quitclaim to the States, and he also 
Opposed any grant whatsoever affecting the 
submerged lands beyond the specified limits 
in any way. 

The proposed legislation in both House and 
Senate gives the coastal lands completely to 
the States (thereby raising serious consti- 
tutional questions). The House version con- 
fers an unprecedented (and probably uncon- 
stitutional) power upon a few States to tax 
production from the federally owned lands 
out to the Continental Shelf. 

Vice President O. A. Knight, speaking for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
has stated our complete opposition to any 
grants of these resources, of whatsoever kind, 
to the States; we favor retention of these 
lands in the naval oil reserve, development 
and conservation for civilian and defense 
purposes, and devotion of the income to 
education throughout the United States. 

Even those who may disagree with our po- 
sition on this question, however, cannot fail 
to realize how far the proposed legislation, 
including the Senate version, goes beyond 
anything proposed in the political campaigns 
and beyond the position of the administra- 
tion. 

This legislation is a fantastic project to 
deprive the American people of valuable 
property which belongs to every one of them, 
regardless of whether he lives in the gulf 
States or in the West, Midwest, or the East, 

This proposition is just the first step in 
the impending raid on all natural resources 
now protected by the Federal Government 
in the interest of the Nation as a whole. 

You can be sure that it will be followed by 
proposals to transfer the federally owned 
timberlands, grazing lands, wildlife refuges, 
and perhaps even the national parks to the 
States for cession to private exploiters, or 
directly into private ownership. 

This whole maneuver reminds us far too 
strongly of the way in which the natural 
resources of this country were squandered 
during the last century; it reminds us much 
too clearly also of the Teapot Dome scandals 
of more recent and unpleasant memory. 

We think that the Senate owes it to the 
American people to stand firmly against this 
proposed dissipation of the national heritage. 
Both of the major parties have a grand 
tradition to uphold at this juncture if they 
choose: the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will always be remembered by defenders of 
the public domain; the names of Gifford 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt are part of 
the good tradition of the Republican Party 
in these matters in the past. 

We urge the Members of the Senate not 
to besmirch the reputations of these men 
and the good conservation traditions of 
America by lending themselves to the present 
iniquitous and disgraceful proposal, 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 30, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, - 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. SENATOR HUMPHREY: We urge your 
careful consideration of the following reso- 
lution on the tidelands oil bill: 

“Whereas the United States Supreme 
Court, on three separate and precedent-set- 
ting occasions, has ruled that the rich oil 


1953 


lands under the marginal sea and the Conti- 
nental Shelf, spoken of as tidelands, belong 
to all the people of the United States of 
America rather than to any individual State; 
and 

“Whereas a number of private and govern- 
mental estimates have indicated that the 
amount of wealth now known to be found in 
the oil resources of these tidelands amounts 
to at least $50 billion; and 

“Whereas this wealth of oil and gas not 
only is the property of all Americans but is 
vital to the peacetime and defense needs of 
the United States, which does not have ade- 
quate oil reserves for either purpose and has 
recently been importing large quantities 
from abroad; and 

“Whereas the income from offshore oil, as 
long as it is not given over to individual 
States, will be available for use in financing 
needed Federal Government programs such 
as national defense and education, thus re- 
ducing Federal taxes; and 

“Whereas some United States Senators, at 
the urging of the private oil interests, have 
now introduced a bill in Congress to give the 
$50 billion offshore oil lands to four coastal 
States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Sheet Metal Workers, 
Local No. 34, A. F. of L., That we memorialize 
Congress and President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to oppose the passage of any such pro- 
posed legislation which would obviously cir- 
cumvent the decision of the Supreme Court, 
raise Federal taxes, injure our peacetime oil 
reserves, and jeopardize the defenses of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
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the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the Minnesota Senators and Con- 
gressmen,” 
We strongly urge your opposition to the 
tidelands oil bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD P. Huposa, 
Recording Secretary, Minneapolis 
Sheet Metal Workers, Local No. 34. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration : 

S. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution to 
revise and reprint the pamphlet entitled 
“Our American Government”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 137). 


SURVIVING CHILDREN OF MARY A. 
BROOKS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report an original resolution, to pay a 
gratuity to the surviving children of 
Mary A. Brooks, late an employee of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and placed on the 
calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 98) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Phillip Austin Brooks, Mary Brooks Craw- 
ford, and Martha Brooks Denz, surviving 
children of Mary A. Brooks, an employee of 
the Senate at the time of her death, a sum 
equal to 12 months’ compensation at the rate 
she was receiving by law at the time of her 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES—FEDERAL PERSON- 
NEL AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an additional report of the 
Joint Committee on Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, relating to Federal 
personnel and pay, for the months of 
January and February 1953, together 
with a statement by me as chairman of 
that committee. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND Pay SUMMARY 

(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for February 1953 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures; 


Department or agency 
In February | In January 
numbered— | numbered— 
PROM NE SEE S. E E amsvn oscetabonesuaeassenanebasasapaachaccuss 2, 546, 954 2, 554, 824 
1, Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense. -.-.-..--.--------.------------------- 1, 225, 561 1, 224, 909 
SONS eRIG OF OTONNE eons amen co ces ewe cencenscensuondundcskabaccncnescusesens 1, 321, 393 


Within the pce of Defense: 
Office of th Ferr sey 1 leaanaa 
Department of the Army. 
Department of the Air 
Department of the Neve. 


2, 290 


533, 490 536, 967 
313, 604 315, 988 
471, 919 474, 663 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


1, 329, 915 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


d 

ba Oe (-) 
$912, 355 —$18, 842 
Bassas. SAIL 
488, 753 —9, 123 
423, 602 —9, 719 
1, 164 —38 
154, 338 —2, 714 
100, 811 —1, 138 
167, 289 —5, 829 


Table I breaks down the above figures-on ber inside continental United States, out- IV does not include pay figures because pay- 


employment and pay by agency. 
, Tables II, III, and IV break down the 
above employment figures to show the num- 


side continental United States, and the 
number in the so-called industrial categories. 
This further breakdown in tables II, III, and 


roll reports submitted to the committee by 
some agencies are inadequate for this pur- 
pose, 


Taste I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive nenos during 
February 1953, and comparison with January 1953, and pay for January 1953, and comparison with December 1952 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except De 
Agriculture. 


hite House Offi 
Bureau of the Bud 
Council of Economic 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 
National Security Council $._........ 
National Security Resources Board.. 
Office of Defense Mobilization _....-..... 
Office of the Director for Mutual Security. 
President's Advisory Committee on Government fe) 
President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the 


1 February 
a decrease of se ol 200 trom the Januar. 


2 February figure is exclusive of 4,004 seamen on the tolls of the Maritime Adminis- 


Hat n and their pay, 
ev’ on ‘basis of later information, 


i February report figures not available. See letter from Postmaster General, p. 1L, 


January report figures used for comparison, 


tment of Defense): 


ation 8. 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization.. 


includes 2,590 employees of the National PEN Authority, 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 


December | January 


3 
sez ZP5R8858 


tration was transferred 


Increase Decrease 


* Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelli 
® Under Executive Order 10433 


January 


gpBsenes 
ZZEE 


Sengri Bgg 


of 


nee Agency. 

fense Production Adminis- 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

1 New agency created pursuant to Executive Order 10432, dated Jan, 24, 1953, _ 

* Deactivated Dec. 28, 1952, 


, dated Feb. 4, 1953, the 
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Taste I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the. executive agencies during 
February 1958, and comparison with January 1953, and pay for January 1953, and comparison with 


ecember 1952—Continued 


Department or agency 


Emergency agencies: 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency -.--.----.------------------- Ce Bt he rs Oa. | yo) (eu le, St Ea 
Defense Production Administration......-...-----.--------------<--- 
Defense Transport Administration.. 
Economie Stabilization Agency... 
Federal Civil Defense Administrat 
Mutual Security Agency-__.__.---- 
National Security Training Comm 
Renegotiation Board......---------- 
Small Defense Plants Administratio 
Suibwstsive A ctivitice Control Board! <)-2<2c5 ccs s<ecnnesaccruseesems| e AG) Oe aes SR RB te eos 
Postwar agencies: 
Motor Carrier Claims Commulaston M 526.03 loco cntanpnngoesseteds co. AD Tamenpneheiacleeeseesscee =. “20 )).2...-. UL ese ee eee 
War iains Commission «oo ooo no keene lk ERE LS Pat CO)” ne SPE EE A A GF ASR es SEO. oto ae 
Independent cies: dehy 
American Battle Monuments Commission_...--..--..--------------- y S4 "Sy eae) 0} RES Ry A MS a aS Yd Fosse NaC. 
Atomic Energy Commission....-...---- 
Civil Aeronautics Board _--- 
Civil Service Commission___.--..---.. 
Export-Import Bank of Washington.. 
Federal Communications Commission _- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation----- 
Federal Mediation and Conellintion Service.. 


Federal Security Agency WU.. nenze neemen SOL 13, ESE 0 |] 87, 733 R A 
Federal Trade Commission. 337 


oO 
7 
pi 
i 
pi 
pi 
H 
i 
+ 
-_ 
= 


Interstate Commerce Commission _-_....---------- 

ri Basin Survey Commission... -.....--.. OF I 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 3 936 
National Capital Housing Authority 
National Capital Planning Commission 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Com 
National Gallery of Art......- 
National Labor Relations 
National Mediation Board. 
National Science Foundation 


anama Canal. 
Railroad Retirement Board._..__.. 
ction Finance Corporation. 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Selective Service System........-.- 
Smithsonian Institution....... 
Sol H 


m 
Tax Court of.the United States 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Administration.__--..-.... 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 


Total, excluding Department of Defense.. 
Net change, excluding cera bate of Defense. ...--.---.- A EAEE Fan a ae ESE 
Department of Defense: i SR lle aL A S T 
Office of the Bastetocy of Defense 2 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States....------..---.-- 
Outside continental United States. 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States. 


52; 952 


= 265 
Outside continental United States- z re 1507 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States. = 440, 438 2,377 
Outside continental United States 34, 225 307 
Total, Department of Defense _-.-...-.--..--------.-------2------- 172 9, 891 $21,308;7.>--- 
Net decrease, Department of Defense___........... zt RS ESOS ee Sey sti 
Grand total. including Department of Defense.. 2 1, 633 | 20, 475 | 
Net decrease, including Department of Defense--.--......-.-------------|------------|------+---+- 18, 842 raa Cad staal | eii hi A: 7,870 oats 
| 


* Activities terminated Dec, 31, u February figure includes 2,599 commissioned officers of the Publi Servi 
Ww Includes and pay of Howsed University and Columbia insite au INOS ots rom the Jenaary Ane A A ee 


12 Includes 268 emplo: to Defense S M: 

employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, ey 

TABLE II.— Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during February 1958, and comparison 
with January 1953 


the 


Department or agency January F = =, Pa Department or agency 
ae Mapartiienta (except Department Executive Office of the President—Continued 


Executive Mansion and Grounds. 
National Security Council $ 
National Security Resources B 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Office of the Director for Mutual Security. 
pacer eee EPEA Committee on Gov- 
President's femme tte on Immigration 
= and 1p 7 aoa fake nha ie eee 
mergency agenci 
Defense Materials Procurement ee 
Defense Production Admin: a 
Defense Transport Administration.. 


1 February et) includes 2,590 employees of the National Production Authorit; 4 February report figures not availab! ‘ostmaster General, 
a decrease of 239 from the January figure of 2,829, X P ll. en sere report aie soe a e Eon TS on) 
2 February figure is exclusive of 4,964 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Admin- : Men pean ve of : the Central ee Aa: 

istration. nder Executive Order 10433, aated To 1953, the Defense Production Ad- 
3 Revised on basis of later information, ministration was transferred to the Office of Defense’ Mobilization. 


fp pipen uira Wecaied’ pctaunt tb Macasting y EPE S Suk: See 
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TABLE II.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during February 1953, and comparison 
with January 1958—Continued 


Department or agency Department or agency January F a Po De- 
Emergency agencies—Continued Independent agencies—Continued 
Economie Stabilization Agency. -.-....---- 1 National Labor Relations Board.......... 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 66 767 National Mediation Board... 
Mutual Security Agency--...-..-..-..---- National Science Foundation... 
National Security reining Commission.. Panama Canal.._........... 
Renegotiation Board.........----.---- Railroad Retirement Board.__..._ 


Small Defense Plants Administration. Reconstruction Finance Corporatio 
Subversive Activities Control Board.. Securities and Exchange Commission.. 
r Selective Service System 
War Claims Commission........ TAE, Smithsonian Institution.. 
Independent agencies: Soldiers’ Home... 
American Battle Monuments Commission- 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board.. 


Export-Import Bank of W: 
Federal Communications Commission 


Federal Coal Mine Safety B Š 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation... Total, excluding Department of Defense_|1, 163, 207 
Federal edistion and eens Net increase, excluding Department of 

nE TATE a A E N AAE Dotonse- -2.3244 A AAS PURKIORA N OAIR R EAL 
Federal Power Commission i = 


Federal Security Agency ** Department of Defense: 

Federal Trade Commission Office of the Secretary of Defense...... he 

General Accounting Office. 6, 204 Department of the Arm. 

General Services Administration. - Department of the Air 

Government Speen | Office......... Department of the MaS 

Hou and Home Finance Agency.. 

Indian Claims Commission... ...... Total, Department of Defense__......--- 

Interstate Commerce Commission Net decrease, Department of Defensé....-..-4..--- | 


issouri Basin Survey Commission... ...- 
Eikerin Advisory Committee for Aero- an senp ineluding Japarkmant tt 
National ‘Capital Housing Autbority..az| "357| "887 |-..11-------. |] Net decrease, including Department of De 
National Capital Planning Commission... 
National Gallery of Art. ........--- pa Lest 


3 Revised on basis of later information. * February figure includes 2,368 aay oman ig officers of the Pub’ 


i lic H vi 
$ Includes personnel of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deat, an increase of 3 from the apoa figure of 2,365. ms Seren 


TABLE I.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1953, and comparison 
with January 1953 


Department or agency January ary crease | ‘crease Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department Independent, agencies—Continued 

fense): National Labor Relations Board. -_...._.- 
Panama Canal. ...-.-.-..2..-4- 2.2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Selective Service System. _...... 
Smithsonian Institution. ~ s 
Veterans’ Administration. -=--> AESAAT A 


Total, excluding Department of Defense. 
Net increase, excluding Department of 
V e cnn E co ccauscesbestouele 


Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Arm 
Department of the Air 
Department of the Navy. 


Total, Department of Defense......... pë 
Net decrease, Department of Defense....----.-|--.---.-.-|--------- 


su wr Ba total, including Department of 
OPO AT TL E SI A A AS G EE ea 
Net decrease, including Department of De- 


ODO . 2. 2 nn enn nn nw nw enen ese nenncen conne= n=] == 


Housing and Home Finance Sg yo 156 162 |--o- 


1 February mpat figures avaliable. See letter from Postmaster General, p. 11. 3 Revised on basis of later information, 
January report figures used parison. 


Taste 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during February 1953, and comparison with January 1953 


Department or agency Department or agency January | Febru- 


Executive departments (except Department Department of Defense: 
of Defense): Department of the Am 
Commerce........ EEA RERES SSS Ue RR Inside continental United States...... 247, 884 
Interior. Outside continental United States..... 32, 675 
ia Department of the Air Force: 
‘Treasury....... Inside continental United States... 161, 675 
Independent agencies: Outside continental United States..... R 
Atomic Energy Commission __-.. Department of the Navy: 
General Serv! oa Administration Inside continental United States_..... 
Panama Canal Outside continental United States... 


Tennessee Valley Kuthority....222200002 Depart cot pec t 
ment o C T. M 


Poon excluding Depacenentint Defense_ Net tenia: aetna D ESEA any sets fama ice 

La i lecrease, excluding partment of De- == m 
TONG DONESE A APE ERE LAT ARVEN eRe dpe fof 98s a oa pone including Department 

=] CO CEN N 815,016 | 807,372 
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Department or agency 


State Department.-_......--.--.-.------------------------ 


Office of the Director for Mutual Security__- 
Mutual Security Agency 
Office of the Secretary of Defense... 
Department of the Army-_--.--. 

Department of the Air Force.. 
Department of the Navy---------- 
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TABLE V.—Federal employees assigned to Mutual Defense Assistance Program 


Payroll (in thousands) 


April 9 


Civilian personnel 


In January | In Febru Increase (+) 
numbered— numbered— or decree 
31,312 —898 
el +3 
TEE S I Renee rears ET 18 +18 
1 +3 
172 —2 
21, 885 —1, 587 
5, 748 +455 
3, 384 +212 


LETTER "ROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, RELA- 
TIVE TO EMPLOYMENT IN THE PosT OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1953. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONES- 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Post Office Department 
has been submitting to your committee each 
month personnel reports covering the de- 
partmental and field service. These reports 
are designed to show the increase or decrease 
in the number of employees and the net 
change at the end of each month. 

A careful examination has been made of 
figures developed to show the number of 
employees on the rolls at the close of Feb- 
ruary 1953. We are not satisfied that these 
figures are entirely accurate and have to re- 
quest, therefore, that you use for the Feb- 
ruary report the same number of employees 
as were shown on the report for January 
1953. 

Adjusted figures for the month of Febru- 
ary will be submitted as soon as we are satis- 
fied that an accurate determination has been 
made. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. Hook, Jr., 
Acting Postmaster General. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


On behalf of the Joint Committee on 

Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I apologize for the fact that, under 
circumstances as they have developed, I can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of figures on 
civilian employment which are being sub- 
mitted by some Federal executive agencies 
and compiled in the current committee 
report. 
The situation has been precipitated by 
questionable reports originating in the Post 
Office Department, which employs more per- 
sons inside the United States than any other 
civilian agency; failure by the Department 
of Defense and perhaps others to report ex- 
tensive use of personal services overseas paid 
for outside of ordinary budget channels for 
personal service; and complicated reporting 
which has grown up in complex financing of 
foreign-aid programs. 

In short, Federal civilian employment re- 
ports certified to the committee and the 
Civil Service Commission by Federal agen- 
cies would indicate Federal employment to- 
taling more than 2,500,000, but some of the 
reports aré admittedly so inaccurate or in- 
adequate as to require thorough overhaul of 
personnel reporting practices and procedures 
for complete and accurate information. 

The Postmaster General, himself, this 
month has questioned the accuracy of fig- 
ures prepared for submission by the Post 
Office Department, which has been reporting 
more than a half million persons. 

The Defense Department, which reported 
employment of more than 1% million civil- 


ians, has indicated that, in this fiscal year, 
it is using the services of another quarter of 
a million unreported civilians overseas who 
are being paid from local currencies or other 
funds outside the regular budget justifica- 
tions for personal service. 

There are reports that the State Depart- 
ment also is using the services of persons 
who are paid outside the regular budget 
channels for personal service, but the De- 
partment has not yet verified these reports 
in its monthly personnel certifications. The 
Mutual Security Agency last month began 
amending its report to reflect use of personal 
services in this category. 

A horrible example of complicated per- 
sonnel and payroll reporting is traceable from 
a Housing and Home Finance Agency foot- 
note. There are people hired by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and carried on the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency rolls, who 
are working under jurisdiction of the State 
Department for the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, and who are paid with Mu- 
tual Security funds which were appropriated 
to the President. 

Questionable reporting by the Post Office 
Department is not new. The committee in 
1950 found cumulated errors in departmen- 
tal reports totaling 23,000. For 14 consecu- 
tive months, ending November 30, 1952, the 
committee emphasized the increases reported 
by the Post Office Department. 

In the 9 years the committee has been re- 
porting Federal employment, it has insisted 
upon certification of the count over the sig- 
nature of a responsible officer of each report- 
ing agency to assure creditable figures. The 
Postmaster General is to be commended for 
his statement in a letter to the committee, 
dated April 3, 1953, signed by Charles R. 
Hook, Jr., acting, which in part said: 

“A careful examination has been nrade of 
figures developed to show the number of em- 
ployees on the rolls at the close of February 
1953. We are not satisfied that these figures 
are entirely accurate and have to request, 
therefore, that you use for the February re- 
port the same number of employees as were 
shown on the report for January 1953. 

“Adjusted figures for the month of Febru- 
ary will be submitted as soon as we are satis- 
fied that an accurate determination has been 
made.” 

The extent to which the Department of 
Defense was employing native civilians over- 
seas, with local currency and other funds not 
specifically appropriated for personal service, 
Was revealed several months ago in a com- 
mittee survey of overseas civilian employ- 
ment. It developed that, in anticipation of 
the German treaty, consideration was being 
given to the continuation of certain personal 
services under the jurisdiction of the Defense 
Department but now charged to the local 
German Government, and that other per- 
sonal service practices were under review for 
budgetary purposes. 

Foreign credit informational schedules in 
the 1954 budget document indicate consid- 
erable use of personal services paid from for- 
eign credit funds by both the State Depart- 


ment and the Mutual Security Agency. Al- 
though the State Department has not re- 
corded any of this personal service in its 
regular personnel reports, the Mutual. Se- 
curity Agency first began to pick it up in a 
revision of its official reports for the month 
of January 1953. 

The 1954 budget will afford an opportunity 
for complete revelation of this type of over- 
seas employment practice. Under a 1953 
supplemental appropriation act provisions 
require for the first time regular budgetary 
justification and appropriation for all Federal 
agency use of local currency, or so-called for- 
eign credit funds. 

The foreign-aid programs involve numer- 
ous agencies, and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency footnote is indicative of 
complicated personnel reporting which, as a 
result of complex financing of foreign-aid 
programs, may be experienced by most of the 
agencies involved. To date Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is the only one which, 
in personnel reports, has noted the pro- 
cedure, 

The committee began compiling its own 
monthly personnel reports in 1943 because it 
could not rely upon executive branch com- 
Pilations. Since that time it has been sub- 
jected to much pressure to abandon its re- 
port. The committee has not acquiesced 
but, in an effort to avoid reporting duplica- 
tion, for some time it has been using reports 
to the Civil Service Commission with some 
variations and additions. 

In view of circumstances as they have de- 
veloped, immediate steps should be taken to 
assure a complete overhaul of central per- 
sonnel reporting for comprehensive accu- 
racy. It would be better to accomplish this 
through revision of the civil-service report- 
ing facilities, definitions, and instructions, 
with the full cooperation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, than by the reestablishment of 
completely independent reports. 


BILLS IDUCED 


Bills were in ced, read the first 
time, and, by. u ous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1598. A bill for the relief of Marciana 
Kui Chang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr, 
HUMPHREY): 

S. 1599. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in metallic and non- 
metallic mines and quarries (excluding coal 
and lignite mines) for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational dis- 
eases therein, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1600. A bill for the relief of Esther Sa- 
porta; 

S. 1601. A bill for the relief of Jeremy Allen 
Clore; and 
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S. 1602. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Naarits; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
THYE, and Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 1603. A bill to make the provisions of the 
act of August 28, 1937, relating to the con- 
servation of water resources in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States, appli- 
cable to the entire United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1604. A bill for the relief of Margot Herta 
Matulewitz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: 

S. 1605. A bill for the relief of James Arthur 
Cimino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 1606. A bill to amend the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONSERVATION OF WATER 
RESOURCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Toye], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], and myself, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make the provisions of the act of 
August 28, 1937, relating to the conser- 
vation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, 
applicable to the entire United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement which 
I have prepared relating to the bill, to- 
gether with four short articles pertain- 
ing to irrigation in the South, published 
in the Progressive Farmer for February 
1953. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
and articles will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 1603) to make the provi- 
sions of the act of August 28, 1937, re- 
lating to the conservation of water re- 
sources in the arid and semiarid areas of 
the United States, applicable to the en- 
tire United States, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. THYE, and 
Mr, EASTLAND), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The statement by Mr. FULBRIGHT is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

On behalf of myself, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, Mr. THYE, and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. EASTLAND, I have introduced a 
bill to make the Water Facilities Act appli- 
cable to the entire United States. 

This act, passed in 1937, applies only to 
the 17 western arid and semiarid States. 
Therefore, if its benefits are to be available 
to other sections of the country, legislation 
is necessary. 

On February 6, 1953, I introduced a bill, S. 
789, to extend the Water Facilities Act to 
the State of Arkansas. The bill is now 
pending before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The program under the act is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture, 
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through the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
which, of course, is already operating in 
Arkansas. It involyes two types of assist- 
ance to farmers in maintaining, or increas- 
ing the productive capacity of their farms 
through the development and use of water 
supplies: 

1. Technical assistance is provided in the 
installation and utilization of water faciii- 
ties, and in the operation and management 
of farms using them. 

2. Long-term loans—up to 20 years or 
longer in the case of water associations—at 
3 percent interest, are made for installation 
and repair of water facilities, where such 
credit is not available on reasonable terms 
from private sources. 

Loans may be made to individual farmers 
(usually limited to $5,000) or to groups of 
farmers organized into incorporated associa- 
tions. Group loans may benefit an entire 
community where a project is too expensive 
for individual borrowers. 

Examples of the purposes for which a water 
facilities loan may be made are: 

To construct or repair a reservoir or pond, 
well, stock-water tank, pump, or similar fa- 
cility to be used for farming or irrigation 
purposes. 

To acquire a source of water supply. 

To grade land so better use can be made of 
available land and water. 

To refinance existing indebtedness if in- 
curred to install a water facility. 

To purchase equipment needed by such 
associations as soil-conservation districts to 
construct or maintain water facilities. 

The benefits under this act are not limited 
to irrigation, but are for water use gen- 
erally. However, it is in the field of irriga- 
tion that I believe it could be most beneficial. 

I understand that there is a great deal of 
interest in obtaining the benefits of this pro- 
gram in other States, and for that reason, 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. THYE, and 
the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. EASTLAND, 
and I have now introduced a bill which 
would provide that the act be of general 
application throughout the country. 

I believe that irrigation is on the way to 
revolutionizing many farming methods, and 
that over a period of the next several years 
it will be generally used throughout the 
country. All of us are concerned with the 
expense involved in our price-support pro- 
grams. Most of us regard them as necessary 
and justified. One of the primary justifica- 
tions is the fact that farming is a hazard- 
ous occupation, subject to the risks of vari- 
able weather conditions. Irrigation offers 
a method of reducing some of these hazards. 
To the extent that it does reduce these haz- 
ards, it may make the farmer less dependent 
upon Government assistance. 

At this time, when our price-support pro- 
grams and our entire agricultural program 
are being reexamined, I believe that it is 
appropriate to consider legislation which will 
extend the benefits of a program of Govern- 
ment assistance in irrigation to the entire 
country. 


The articles presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT are as follows: 

WHY THE SOUTH Is TURNING TO IRRIGATION 
(By Harold Benford) 

Dry weather in the last few years has 
shown us the need for supplemental irriga- 
tion even in those parts of the South which 
usually have enough rainfall. Farmers, re- 
search workers, and manufacturers of irri- 
gation equipment are proving the value of 
irrigation and just what methods are needed 
to make it pay. 

All the answers are not in yet, but enough 
has been done to show the tremendous possi- 
bilities. Interest by farmers has increased 
by leaps and bounds. During the 1952 
drought, distributors of irrigation equipment 
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were not prepared to meet demands. Here 
are typical dollar-and-cents results as we 
have found them with various crops: 

1. Let's begin with cotton. In 1950 about 
10 percent of cotton in Texas was irrigated. 
This irrigated 10 percent produced more than 
25 percent of the Texas crop. For example: 
Ford Bell, of Lubbock County, Tex., who irri- 
gates 330 of his 440 acres of cotton said, “My 
irrigated crop averages about double my dry 
land crop. I’ve averaged a little better than 
a bale on irrigated cotton. I had some dry 
land cotton that didn't make nearly a half 
bale the last 2 years.” 

2. What about cotton in humid areas? 
County Agent W. E. Woodall, of Monroe 
County, Ark., says irrigation has sold itself 
to cotton farmers in his county. “Many first 
used irrigation in 1952,” he says. “In all 
cases it paid well. Our highest yield on irri- 
gated cotton was 244 bales per acre; next, a 
little over 2 bales. These yields were off good 
cotton and do not indicate the average. Irri- 
gated cotton in county averaged about 144 
bales per acre. Nonirrigated cotton averaged 
only about % to % bale per acre.” 

3. What about corn? County Agent C. B. 
Cannon, of Laurens County, S. C., says, “Rob- 
ert A. Harris in my county in irrigating 35 
acres of bottom land corn produced over 100 
bushels per acre the last 2 years; last year, 
107 bushels. On the other hand his corn not 
irrigated was so poor he made it into a low- 
grade silage.” 

4. On tobacco, too, irrigation is paying. 
Take the case of P. G. Cocke, of Pittsylvania 
County, Va., in 1951: His 444 acres of irri- 
gated tobacco made 1,942 pounds per acre, 
which brought 5744 cents a pound. His non- 
irrigated tobacco made only 1,521 pounds per 
acre and sold for about 48 cents a pound. He 
made about $380 an acre more by irrigating, 
or a total of more than $1,700 on his 4%4 
acres. His irrigation system cost only $2,200. 

5. Next we turn to shade tobacco. Three 
brothers, Pat, Clyde, and Frank Cantey of 
Madison County, Fla., who have been irri- 
gating it since 1945 made this report: “Irri- 
gation has upped yields 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre, and has improved the quality, too.” 

6. What about vegetables? James Hatcher, 
of Thomas County, Georgia, began irrigating 
vegetables in the fall of 1951. He irrigated 
20 acres of turnip greens and jumped his 
yield from his usual 2-21% tons per acre 
to 4 or 5 tons. He was able to produce and 
pat his crop on market during off season 
and get a premium price. Last year he irri- 
gated 2 acres of sweet potatoes and produced 
519 bushels (376 bushels of No. 1 potatoes 
brought $3.25; 65 bushels of No. 2’s brought 
$1.25, and 78 bushels of jumbos brought 
$2 a bushel). 

7. Lastly we come to pastures. Pasture 
irrigation is Jumping faster than for any 
other crop. A typical experience is that of 
R. W. Kent, dairyman of Shelby County, Ala- 
bama. He says: “Irrigation saved my pasture 
during the drought last summer and fall. 
Drought had reduced my 40 acres of Ladino- 
orchardgrass-fescue pasture to nothing. It 
was brown—burned up. Then on August 20 
I started irrigating. Clover and grass came 
out immediately. The 40 acres furnished 
grazing for 75 milk cows from September 15 
through the fall. Irrigation saved us $15 
to $18 a day in hay and feed.” 

Much progress has been made since 1949, 
Georgia is fairly typical of other States. 
Willis E. Huston, extension agricultural en- 
gineer of Georgia, says that a survey by 
county agents in 1950 showed 225 farmers 
irrigating about 5,000 acres. In 1951 this 
went up to 350 farmers irrigating 9,500 acres, 
Because of the 1952 drought, irrigation in- 
creased 50 to 75 percent over 1951. In Texas, 
irrigated acreage went to 3,993,896 acres in 
1951. It has been estimated nearly another 
quarter million acres were added in 1952, 
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How irrigation is growing in Dirie 


1939 1944 1949 
Acres Acres Acres 
TETA. an ncencannwwoen~ 843, 839 |1, 358, 000 | 3, 430, 000 
Louisiana ! 413,969 | 535, 619 | 1, 526, 791 
Arkansas 159,412 | 288, 665 422, 107 
Florida ! 126, 191 221, 917 365, 421 
Oklahom: 10,000 18, 000 96, 
Virginia. 687 1,419 2,817 
South Ca 411 62 6, 408 
Tennessee. 311 393 l, 012 
Alabama.... 281 487 367 
West Virginia.. 270 42 40 
North Carolina. 246 229 2, 803 
Kentucky !__... 205 230 485 
Georgia"... H 158 423 3, 161 
Mississippi. ....---..--- 4 3 5, 086 


Total for South....|1, 556, 074 [2 425, 489 | 5, 861, 778 


1 Preliminary 1950 releases. 

1989 data are from the 1940 Census of Agriculture, 
First Series, 

Source: Census of Agriculture, 1950. 


Water SAVED THEIR CROPS 
(By Keith Bilbrey) 


The teachings of James L. Gattis, Arkansas 
extension engineer, hit pay dirt in north 
Mississippi County in 1952. They paid off 
for six farmers who tried them. For several 
years Gattis has been saying, “Supplemental 
irrigation is practical on many Arkansas 
farms. It has been needed 2 years out of 
every 3 in the past.” 

He helped me hold an irrigation demon- 
stration on the Earl Wildy farm in Missis- 
sippi County last May. Fifty farmers at- 
tended. The drought was already in progress. 
Within 3 weeks Mr. Wildy and five other 
farmers had installed irrigation systems. 

For the demonstration two irrigation 
equipment companies cooperated by furnish- 
ing their lightweight aluminum pipes, 
pumps, and sprinklers. Buffalo Ditch, a 
year-round stream, was Mr. Wildy’s source of 
water. But our demonstration also showed 
farmers how they could sink four 2-inch 
pump points and tie them together for a 
source of water for a 30- to 40-acre irrigation 
system. 

Mr. Wildy bought the system used in the 
demonstration on his farm, then later in the 
year bought more equipment. He has a 
pump capacity of 250 gallons of water per 
minute and uses 3-inch and 4-inch alumi- 
num pipe. 

From May until October, he kept 30 fine 
Hereford cows and their calves and 50 hogs 
on 30 acres of irrigated pasture. Twenty 
acres were fescue and Ladino clover; 10 acres 
were sweet sudan. The animals remained in 
excellent shape all summer. 

For his pasture, Mr. Wildy used 32 rotary- 
type sprinklers, each of which effectively 
covered an area 100 feet in diameter. How- 
ever, for sufficient overlap, sprinkler heads 
were placed at 60-foot intervals. 

He experimented with furrow irrigation on 
.20 acres of corn and 7 acres of cotton. His 
corn yield was tripled. 

Mr. Wildy's total investment was $2,000. 
He plans to irrigate 70 or 80 acres in 1953, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Wildy put ammonium nitrate through 
his system with ease. A weighed amount of 
fertilizer was poured into a 5-gallon bucket 
of water and stirred a little with a paddle. 
The suction pipe near the pump was tapped 
with a 14-inch pipe or nipple. A rubber 
hose ran from nipple to the bucket of ferti- 
lizer. It was drawn out by suction into the 
system and distributed by the sprinkler 
heads. 

Definite rate-per-acre applications are 
easy. Figure the acreage each setting is 
covering. Weigh your fertilizer for that 
acreage and feed it into the system. It 
doesn't take long to make the application, 
then your water is sure to make fertilizer 
available to the plants. 

Virgil and Hershel Johnson bought an 
aluminum sprinkler system on the spot at 
the demonstration, The next day they had 
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their system operating from four 2-inch pump 
points that they installed themselves. The 
points were driven about 8 feet apart and 
19, 25, and 27 feet deep. Then they were 
piped together, into the horizontal centrif- 
ugal pump, and the water was forced out 
through 860 feet of 3-inch aluminum pipe 
and rotary-type sprinklers. 

During the year the Johnsons watered 10 
acres of strawberries 10 times, 9 acres of 
peaches twice, and 7 acres of cotton twice 
from these points. They also moved the 
system to a stream of water and irrigated 9 
acres of pasture twice with equal success. 

Their strawberries lived while neighboring 
unirrigated strawberries died. 

They sold a record crop of peaches: 1,400 
bushels of fine Elbertas from the 9 acres. 
This yield is nearly three times the State 
average, and was from 65-year-old trees. 
There was an unlimited market for the John- 
son peaches, because of size and quality, and 
they regularly sold for 50 cents per bushel 
more than nonirrigated peaches from the 
same area. 

This pump point source of water increases 
the possibilities of irrigation tremendously 
for all this delta area. J. H. Kennett, north 
of Leachville, bought an Army surplus 
pump, used an engine off a combine, pur- 
chased some old fire hose, sank three 2-inch 
pump points, and irrigated 6 acres of straw- 
berries—all for $200. 

All sprinkler systems used in this area were 
made of lightweight aluminum pipe. One 
man can move the system easily and rapid- 
ly. Joints couple together with ease and 
lock together almost automatically. They 
can be taken apart for moving just as easily. 

Some years many of our farmers fail to 
get a stand of cotton because of dry spells, 
particularly on tougher soils. Several farm- 
ers with annual stand problems are eyeing 
these new irrigation possibilities with the 
idea that they could guarantee themselves 
a stand, at the right time of year, with irri- 
gation. Then, they could irrigate during 
the summer if and when necessary. 

Rates of water application per hour are 
important in irrigation. They are different 
for different-type soils, depending upon rate 
of absorption. This is something that farm- 
ers must learn from their county agents or 
specialists in the field. 


BIGGEST YIELDS THEY Ever HARVESTED 
(By Fred J. Hurst) 


Throughout the South a searing, parching 
drought took a tragic toll of crops and pas- 
tures in 1952. Oldtimers said it was the 
driest year they ever saw. 

But in Copiah County, Miss., some farmers, 
with disaster all around them, produced the 
biggest crop yields they ever harvested. 
Quality of the crops was tops. 

And they revived their pastures during the 
dry, hot summertime. They seeded fall pas- 
tures at the right time, obtained perfect 
stands, and got a quick growth of clovers and 
grasses before cold weather came. 

The secret was water—irrigation. Water 
is magic material when it is needed and 
used at the right time. Water can and 
sometimes does make the difference between 
brilliant success or dismal failure. 

That's the story, folks. We saw it in 
Copiah County. R. M. Coman, manager of 
the Copiah County Cooperative and for 
many years one of Mississippi’s outstanding 
county agents went with us to see farmers 
who were irrigating crops and pastures. 

On small farms we saw small irrigation 
outfits that cost as little as $640; on larger 
farms we saw others that cost as much as 
$7,500. In each instance the owners de- 
clared that if their irrigation equipment and 
their tractors were taken away from them, 
they would quit farming. 

A. T. Barron, who lives among the steep 
hills east of Crystal Springs, was one of the 
first to install a small irrigation outfit. In 
1949 he bought a small motor, a 38-inch 
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pump, 400 feet of 21%-inch pipe, and 6 
sprinklers. 

“All my life I had been trying to raise 10 
tons of cabbage per acre,” he told us. “This 
year with irrigation I averaged 14 tons of 
cabbage per acre.” 

And Mr. Barron received an average price 
of $139 per ton for his cabbage—just about 
$2,000 per acre. The quality of his cabbage 
was rated excellent. Although he set his 
plants a little late, they came on fast and 
he hit the market just right. 

But that is not the whole story. He fol- 
lowed cabbage with corn and gathered 80 
bushels per acre. No wonder Mr. Barron 
declared that irrigation is a paying proposi- 
tion. 

He says he found that even in so-called 
normal years it pays to irrigate some crop at 
some time during the year. Sometimes only 
one irrigation is required, but it pays real 
dividends. 

The reason he gets by with such a small 
outfit is because he has the advantage of a 
small creek that runs close to his fields. 

For Judge W. S. Catchings at Hazlehurst, 
one of Copiah County’s most prominent 
farmers, it was his first year to try irriga- 
tion But he made 87 bushels of corn per 
acre by actual weight, no guessing, no esti- 
mating. He said that “practically every ear 
of corn I made was due to irrigation.” To 
obtain this fine yield of corn, he irrigated 
only once. But it was at exactly the right 
time, and he really soaked the soil. 

On some other corn that was too advanced 
before he got his equipment, he made 30 
bushels per acre. But nearby corn which 
was not irrigated made a complete failure. 

Judge Catchings irrigated his corn in July 
and saved the crop. Then he moved into his 
permanent pastures during the hot, dry sum- 
mer, irrigated them, and got fine grazing. 

September came and then October, but 
still no rain to plant his fall pastures, 

He seeded fescue, red clover, crimson clo- 
ver, and irrigated. Soon he had a perfect 
stand. And I wish you could have seen this 
green pasture of clovers and grasses on De- 
cember 6. It was enough to tempt any 
animal. 

We agreed that you can save your corn 
crop, assure good summer grazing, and get 
perfect fall seeding and quick growth before 
cold winter weather comes. 

T. J. Howard, who also lives in the hills 
east of Crystal Springs—where they have 
perennial springs and running streams no 
matter how dry it gets—irrigated 14 acres of 
corn, 3 acres of pepper, and 20 acres of pas- 
ture. He estimates he made 80 to 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre. He grazed 35 head of 
cattle on 20 acres of pasture and saved a 
pepper crop for a neighbor who hired him to 
custom-irrigate the crop. 

He also seeded fall pasture, irrigated, and 
got a good stand and fine growth. He has a 
20-horsepower motor, a 3-inch pump, and 
1,000 feet of 3-inch pipe—another compara- 
tively small outfit that is moved easily from 
one location to another. 

Vernon Fairchild, near Hazlehurst, has an 
outfit big enough to irrigate about 200 acres. 
He has a 180-horsepower industrial motor, 
a 6-inch pump, plenty of 6-inch mainline 
pipe, and 4-inch pipe for lateral lines and 
sprinklers. We saw this outfit in operation. 
It does a beautiful job. Each lateral covers 
an area 80 by 80 feet. He can irrigate 7 to 
8 acreas at a time and put out 2 inches of 
water in 4 hours. He had wonderful pas- 
ture of fescue and oats, fescue and clover. 

Kaywood Plantation west of Hazlehurst is 
irrigating 200 acres of pasture. The outfit in- 
cluded 180-horsepower motor, 6-inch pump, 
1,520 feet of 6-inch pipe, 2,560 feet of 4-inch 
pipe, and sprinklers. R. S. Glenn, manager, 
told us that on one 40-acre tract of good 
bottom land pasture that was well seeded to 
clovers and grasses and heavily fertilized, 
they grazed from 1 to 2 animals per acre and 
cut 2,700 bales of hay. 
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“He obtained excellent stands of fall- 
seeded pasture by irrigating immediately 
after seeding and then gave two additional 
waterings at 10-day intervals. This gave a 
good growth before cold weather. 

Where ryegrass had been drilled in heavy 
sod pasture and irrigated immediately, there 
was a perfect stand of grass and good 
growth. 

There are 29 farmers in Copiah County who 
have installed irrigation outfits, Mr. Coman 
told us. Most of the farmers financed the 
purchase of their motors and equipment 
through the Jackson Production Credit As- 
sociation. 

In most of the small streams the farmers 
formed temporary brush and dirt dams. 
This practice provided a larger supply of 
water than one would think possible. 

If irrigation becomes more general, ade- 
quate water may become a problem, making 
it necessary to use all streams, ponds, lakes, 
and deep wells, in some cases. 


Even LOWLANDS CAN NEED IRRIGATION 
(By G. A. Luno) 

There's water aplenty in Franklin Parish, 
La. Seldom do farmers, other than rice- 
growers, have to rig up some sort of appara- 
tus to pump water to perishing plants. 
Frankly, it is more normal to get standing 
water away from vegetation, for ours is a 
swampy land. But there's been a reversal of 
procedure by some cotton planters who are 
upping their yields through the employment 
of an irrigation system—yes, they're taking 
the water to the cotton. Why? Because, 
over a 20-year period, cotton growers average 
seven periods, out of 12 months, of 2 weeks 
or longer with no rain. 

Some farmers wanted to be shown irriga- 
tion in action. So a demonstration was given 
on the farm of Liege Braswell, where hun- 
dreds of incredulous onlookers saw a pano- 
rama of modern agricultural engineering 
history unfold right before their eyes. With 
the lattice-gated pipes, the filled canals, and 
the centrifugal pumps, the Braswell Plan- 
tation resembled some industrial center 
where a more finished produce than cotton 
was being manufactured. 

Among irrigation points demonstrated 
were concentric rings for measuring soil ab- 
sorption, use of siphons for carrying water 
over the banks of canals into individual rows, 
gated pipes, canvas hose, and the sprinkler 
irrigation system. 

Mr. Braswell has been irrigating his cotton 
for the past 3 years. He started out in 1949 
with about 50 acres, and was so well satisfied 
with results that he decided to enlarge his 
operation. His methods were rather crude 
and required much labor. He dug three 
small wells, himself, for a water supply. 
Then right down the center of his field, he 
dug a large storage canal that ran parallel 
to the cotton rows. From there he was able 
to channel the water across the rows and 
to flush-irrigate. Later he bought some 
gated pipe. He has been increasing his 
planting operations consistently, until he is 
irrigating about 125 acres at the present 
time. 

In 1949 he made a little over 2 bales to 
the acre. In 1950, his yield was again slightly 
better than 2 bales to the acre but, last year 
it was slightly less. This was due to his 
enlarging the acreage and not having ade- 
quate water to take care of additional plants. 

Before irrigation, yield averaged three- 
fourths bale per acre; since irrigation, the 
4-year average is about 134 bales per acre— 
an increase of 1 bale per acre. About twice 
as much fertilizer is being used on irrigated 
land as is normally recommended for non- 
irrigated land. Mr. Braswell spent $19 per 
acre for fertilizer last year. 

“Something odd about this system is the 
fact that he is pumping from wells and using 
centrifugal pumps,” says Mansel Mayeux, 
Louisiana extension engineer, “The conven< 
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tional pump for a well is a turbine, because 
it has a high lift. In the Braswell wells, 
however, a pit has been dug and the motors 
have been sunk down about 10 feet. In this 
way Mr. Braswell is able to use the centrif- 
ugal pump. It very seldom will lift water 
more than 22 feet, and shouldn’t be oper- 
ated over 15 feet for good results.” 

The gated pipe that Mr. Braswell is using 
is about as up to date as you will find on 
any farm. Gates on pipes can be opened 
and closed for regulation. They are spaced 
same distance apart as rows. Each gate feeds 
water into an individual row. When water 
is started, gates are opened wide in order 
to let water run down to end of furrow as 
quickly as possible. When water reaches far 
end of furrow, gate is closed so only a small 
amount of water continues to trickle down 
furrow. 

Amount of water that will continue to 
trickle depends upon absorption rate of soil. 
If soil will take up one-half inch of water 
per hour, water should be fed into these 
rows at the rate of one-half inch per hour. 
If fed faster than that, it will run off at end 
of row. 

There is wide interest among Franklin 
Parish cotton growers in obtaining irrigation 
equipment. The time is not too far in the 
future when cotton irrigation will be a regu- 
lar practice, rather than the oddity it is 
today. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY ACT OF 1950 


Mr.' BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by me with respect 
to the proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1606) to amend the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. BUT- 
LER of Maryland, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The statement by Senator BUTLER of 
Maryland is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


It should require no extended argument 
at this late date to demonstrate that the 
Communist Party considers the trade union 
as one of the institutions best suited to the 
accomplishment of its plan of world revolu- 
tion. However, there are many among us 
who fail utterly to comprehend the magni- 
tude of the menace or the proximity of the 
danger occasioned by the continual pene- 
tration of Communists and those who do 
their bidding. 

For those, it is necessary to call to mind 
the admonition of Lenin who counseled that 
“It is necessary * * * to resort to all sorts 
of devices, maneuvers, and illegal methods, 
to evasion and subterfuge, in order to pene- 
trate into the trade unions, to remain in 
them, and to carry on Communist work in 
them at all costs.” 

Nor was Lenin merely theorizing, for by his 
own admission “The Bolshevist revolution 
could not have lasted 2 weeks without the 
aid of unions.” That there has been no de- 
parture from this fundamental tactic is 
shown by Communist literature over the 
past 25 years. Party directives have stressed 
the absolute necessity for Communists to 
work in and control our American labor 
unions. Moreover, several committees, in- 
cluding the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, on which 
I have the distinct honor to serve, have ex- 
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amined at considerable length the extent 
and nature of the Communist penetration 
of several of our most powerful and influ- 
ential national unions. These committees 
have concluded that some unions are pres- 
ently under the domination and control of 
Communist elements. 

The desire to eliminate this evil situation 
is not enough. The problem requires the 
combined efforts of the American free labor 
movement, the public at large and adequate 
legal machinery in proper hands. Such 
machinery designed to ig ace this task 
without undue delay must be provided by 
the Federal Government. 

My distinguished colleagues in this body 
are of course familiar with past labor Tegis- 
lation which created the exclusive bargain- 
ing concept. With your kind indulgence, 
however, I will briefly review its legal nature. 
By these statutes, the employees in an ap- 
propriate bargaining unit may, in a free elec- 
tion by majority vote, according to our 
American tradition, select a labor organiza- 
tion to bargain for them as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for the group. This same 
legislation places a correlative duty on the 
employer's part to recognize and bargain in 
good faith with such representative. 

The creation of this extraordinary privi- 
lege required the destruction of the minor- 
ity groups’ previously recognized right to se- 
lect an agent of their own choosing. This 
forced association on the part of the for- 
merly free minority has brought from the 
courts of the land the observation that 
“Congress clearly has the right to assure 
the minority of the workers, who are rep- 
resented against their choice by the agent, 
and the employer, who must deal with the 
agent to the exclusion of others, that the 
agent possesses minimum qualifications for 
the post.” 

To require that labor organizations be free 
from Communist domination or control is 
clearly a proper subject for congressional ac- 
tion. The remedies so far advanced having 
concededly proven inadequate to meet this 
problem, I have introduced for consideration 
and prompt action of the Congress the fol- 
lowing legislative proposal. It is my pur- 
pose to utilize the experience gained in the 
general field through extensive work already 
completed by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, created by the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. 

I am proposing, therefore, an amendment 
to that act which, briefly stated, provides as 
follows: 

Whenever a charge is made that a labor 
organization is substantially dominated or 
controlled by any person or persons who 
are members of the Communist Party or 
a Communist organization as defined in that 
act, the Subversive Activities Control Board 
shall investigate the charge. If it finds suffi- 
cient reason to believe that the allegations 
contained in the charge are meritorious the 
Board shall issue and serve on the labor 
organization a complaint and notice of hear- 
ing. Simultaneous with the service of com- 
plaint and notice of hearing the Board shall 
serve on the National Labor Relations Board 
copies of the complaint and notice of hear- 
ing, together with an intermediate suspen- 
sion order providing that such labor organ- 
ization shall be ineligible to act as exclusive 
bargaining agent or be the recipient of any 
benefits under the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947. If, after the hearing 
has been held, the Board concludes that such 
labor organization is dominated or controlled 
by a person or persons who are Communists 
or members of Communist organizations it 
shall make permanent the intermediate sus- 
pension order, and serve such final order on 
the National Labor Relations Board. Ade- 
quate provision for review of the Board’s 
final order by the courts is set forth. 

It is the purpose of this amendment to 
place on the alleged Communist-dominated 
union the burden of coming forward and 
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proving that it is eligible to continue to be 
the recipient of the special benefits and privi- 
leges accorded it under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, rather than play into 
the hands of the Communist Party, whose 
tactics for protracted litigation are notorious. 

My proposed amendment further provides 
that disqualification of a labor organization 
shall not invalidate any collective-bargain- 
ing contract previously entered into between 
such union and an employer, insofar as the 
contract bestows rights or benefits upon the 
employees or the employer. 

The Congress has expressly found that 
there exists a world Communist movement, 
which, in its origins, its development, and 
its present practice, is a world-wide revolu- 
tionary movement whose purpose it is, by 
treachery, deceit, infiltration into other 
groups, espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and 
any other means deemed necessary, to es- 
tablish a Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship in the countries throughout the world 
through the medium of a world-wide Com- 
munist organization. The avowed Commu- 
nist worker attempts to use his union card 
and membership as a protective shield be- 
hind which he can safely operate. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that the adoption of 
this amendment will provide the great free 
labor movement in America with the prac- 
tical machinery it has long sought, to purge 
itself forever of the small but united mi- 
nority within its ranks which is a part of 
this treacherous international conspiracy 
dedicated to the suppression and subjuga- 
tion of the entire free world. 


AFFIRMATION OF POLICY OF 
UNITED NATIONS AND UNITED 
STATES IN KOREA IN BEHALF OF 
FREEDOM AND PEACE 


Mr. GREEN. Myr. President, in the 
past few days we have witnessed a new 
so-called peace offensive on the part 
of the overlords of the Communist world. 
We are asked to believe that these ag- 
gressors are the real peacemakers. The 
world’s press writes of the “new propos- 
als” of the Reds which are seen as har- 
bingers of the end of bloodshed in Korea. 

This is all a perversion of the real 
facts. There is nothing new in the “new 
Communist proposals.” The Reds have 
not opened a new road to peace. They 
have merely decided to follow a road 
which has always been open to them, 
opened by the United Nations under the 
leadership of the United States. Let us 
not be blind to the new problems which 
will arise out of the solution of the 
old ones. 

If we allow the leaders of the Com- 
munist bloc to usurp the role of peace- 
makers, the United States will be exposed 
to a new and dangerous situation. The 
whole free world coalition, so essential to 
the-prevention of renewed aggression, 
will be shaken to its foundations should 
any significant number of the world’s 
people come to believe in the fiction that 
the Communists have brought about 
peace in Korea. 

For this reason I submit a resolution, 
which is meant to appraise the efforts of 
the past and the present as objectively 
as possible without creating a political 
line of demarcation. Mature judgment 
and sound world leadership excludes the 
injection of domestic politics into mat- 
ters which vitally concern the future 
welfare of this Nation and of the whole 
free world. We should act not as mem- 
bers of any political party but as the 
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servants of the American people. Should 
we follow any other course we will not 
keep faith with the people or with our- 
selves. 

I request that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee ‘on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The resolution (S. Res. 99), was re- 


_ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations, as follows: 


Whereas for more than 3 years, at a tragic 
cost in blood and treasure, the United States 
has accepted the responsibility of leadership 
in the effort of the United Nations to force 
back the tide of aggression in Korea; and 

Whereas in this trying situation, the policy 
of firmness and forbearance originated by 
former President Harry S. Truman and for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson and 
continued by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, has at last borne fruit in the cur- 
rent favorable developments at Panmunjom; 
and 

Whereas the victory of the free world un- 
der the leadership of the United States is 
clear to all who live in those parts of the 
world where men have access to the truth, 
but recent Communist actions in the United 
Nations make it also clear that the Commu- 
nists intend to usurp the roll of peacemakers 
and thereby make it appear that it is they, 
the very aggressors, who now offer a solu- 
tion for peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Secretary of State should direct the 
United States delegation in the United Na- 
tions to make it clear before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and thereby 
before all mankind, (1) that the effort of the 
United Nations in Korea has been an effort 
in behalf of freedom and peace; (2) that the 
successful conclusion of this effort is a re- 
affirmation of the principle of peace through 
collective security; (3) that throughout the 
struggle in Korea the sole military aim of 
the United Nations has been to halt aggres- 
sion; (4) that the United Nations has always 
stood ready to conclude an armistice agree- 
ment upon honorable terms; and (5) that 
the United States has loyally supported this 
action and this policy of the United Nations; 
and (6) that the United States will continue 
such support. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1953, RELATING TO DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 100), which was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1953 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
March 25, 1953. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: . 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Address entitled “The Free Trade Pro- 
posals,” delivered by O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy, at the 
seventh annual conference of the Harvard 
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Business School Club at Washington, D. C., 
on March 28, 1953. 
By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “An Unfinished Task,” 
published in the Journal of Commerce of 
April 1, 1953, dealing with the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

Statement prepared by him, with attached 
correspondence with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, relating to the Com- 
mission’s ruling on _  horse-race-gambling 
information. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY ON FOR- 
MOSA AND KOREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of this morning pub- 
lished an article written by Anthony 
Leviero, a responsible newspaperman in 
Washington, which indicated that the 
administration was willing to accept a 
compromise peace proposal which would 
divide the Republic of Korea and would 
set up a trusteeship for Formosa. This 
proposal seemed to me to be so unlikely 
and unbelievable that I contacted the 
Secretary of State and was assured that 
no such statement had come from him. 

I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that at 10:30 this morning Mr. vames C. 
Hagerty, secretary to the President, is- 
sued the following statement: 

The reported administration policy on 
Formosa and Korea is without foundation 
of fact. 

No consideration has been given by the 
administration to United Nations trusteeship 
for Formosa. Likewise, the administration 
has never reached any conclusion that a per- 
manent division of Korea is desirable or feas- 
ible or consistent with the decisions of the 
United Nations, 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
administration and those responsible for 
the foreign policy must get to the bot- 
tom of this question and determine 
where an inspired story of that kind 
comes from because no administration 
can have two Secretaries of State at the 
same time. In the past administration 
Mr. Wallace made a speech in New York 
which was seriously embarrassing to the 
administration and to the then Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Byrnes. I believe that 
it is extremely important that this kind 
of loophole be stopped now because the 
administration should speak with only 
one voice, through the President and 
through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the New York Times of April 9, 1953] 
UNITED STATES WOULD ACCEPT PEACE IN Di- 

VIDED KOREA; CONSIDERS A U. N. TRUSTEE- 

SHIP FOR FoRMOSA—ADMINISTRATION, HOW- 

EVER, WANTS LINE Movep 90 MILES NORTH 

or 38TH PARALLEL—READY To EXPAND 

TALKS TO ENTIRE Far East 

(By Anthony Leviero) 

WASHINGTON, April 8—The Eisenhower 
administration is willing to accept a settle- 
ment in Korea based on a boundary at the 
narrow waist of the peninsula. This néw 
line between Communist-controlled North 
Korea and the South Korean Republic would 
be approximately 90 miles north of the pres- 
ent battleline, 
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Moreover, the new administration is will- 
ing to drop the adamant attitude of the 
Truman administration and to widen the 
scope of the political conference that would 
follow a truce. The aim would be a settle- 
ment, if possible, of all major far-eastern 
problems. In any event, the administration 
will adhere to its position that the Korean 
and Indochina wars are part of a single con- 
flict and must be settled together. 

These two points relating to the Far East 
are salient in the administration’s current 
thinking as it ponders the Moscow-generated 
peace feelers. In the Far East the peace 
proposals have reached a comparatively con- 
crete stage in the discussion of an exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners and, there- 
fore, the aims with respect to that area are 
fairly clear. 

It can be said, however, that administra- 
tion leaders will believe the new Malenkov 
regime in Moscow is serious in seeking an 
abatement of the world crisis if it shows a 
real willingness to reach a settlement of one 
of the older problems, such as an Austrian 
treaty. 

FORMOSA PRESENTS DILEMMAS 


Uppermost in the Far Eastern problems is 
the question of what to do with Formosa. 
And here the plan reported under considera- 
tion is afflicted with serious accessory di- 
lemmas, both here at home and with United 
States allies. 

The administration is casting about for a 
solution that would assure an independent 
Formosa. A possibility being considered is a 
United Nations trusteeship for that strategic 
island, with the creation of a Republic of 
Formosa as the ultimate goal. 

[Delegates to the United Nations expressed 
interest in the United States proposals, but 
most of them declined official comment until 
they had more time to study them. How- 
ever, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Nationalist Chinese 
representative, called the suggestion that 
Formosa be made a trust territory “too ri- 
diculous to consider.” ] 

Such a solution would leave the vast China 
mainland under Communist control, and 
certainly would arouse the bloc of Repub- 
licans in Congress who believe the ultimate 
objective must be the liberation of China. 

Furthermore administration leaders real- 
ize that a Formosan republic, while it might 
be attractive to the people of the island, who 
spent so many years under Japanese domi- 
nation, would hardly suit Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the Nationalist 
Government, now situated there. 

There is nothing from administration 
sources to suggest whether this solution im- 
plies a de facto recognition of Communist 
China by the United States, as Great Britain 
has done, and no suggestion that formal rec- 
ognition would be taken under consideration. 

The talk of a trusteeship for Formosa 
caused speculuation that the administration 
recognized that Generalissimo Chiang did 
not have the resources for a reconquest of 
his homeland. Any official United States 
proposal of a trusteeship might be inter- 
preted by the Communist leaders to mean 
that this country had no aggressive designs 
on the mainland, and there was some spec- 
ulation as to what effect this might have in 
any peace negotiations. 

CAIRO DECLARATION IS INVOLVED 

But the question of Formosa is further 
complicated by the Cairo declaration of 1943, 
under which the island was considered a 
part of China, and the Peiping government 
has claimed sovereignty over it. 

Settlement on a boundary at the peninsula 
waist would be substantially short of the 
ultimate goal of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea, expressed in the resolu- 
tion of the United Nations General Assembly 
of October 7, 1950. But it would be more 
than what the Truman administration had 
indicated it would settle for as a practical 
matter—a liquidation of the conflict on the 
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38th parallel that originally divided North 
and South Korea. 

All of this does not take into account 
whether Moscow and Peiping even would 
consider a boundary that would require them 
to yield a substantial area to the South 
Korean Republic. A delineation of the waist 
line has not been put forth officially but 
the one discussed unofficially in the capital 
is Sinanju-Hamhung-Hungnan, 

The view of the administration is, how- 
ever, that the Communists will have to make 
some concessions in Korea and Indochina 
and to sit down and talk seriously about a 
European settlement if they are to convince 
the world they are in earnest about a stable 
peace. 

The enlargement of South Korea’s sover- 
eignty would encompass some hydroelectric 
and industrial resources that would help 
balance the agrarian economy of the area 
below the 38th parallel, The administration 
was reported willing to guarantee, in ex- 
change for this concession, that the area 
north of the new line would remain under 
Communist control and thus serve as a buffer 
between the Republic of Korea and the vast 
empires of Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. 

Similarly it was understood that if the 
Chinese leaders agreed to stop sending arms 
to the rebel Communist forces under Ho Chi 
Minh in Indochina, the United States would 
be willing to join with France in a guar- 
anty that Indochina would be governed by 
native leaders. 

What the administration is striving for, it 
is understood, is a Korea thet is really neu- 
tralized. The republican Government of 
President Syngman Rhee hes insisted that 
all of Korea should be unified under the 
Republic, but administration leaders believe 
that if a showdown comes, Dr. Rhee would 
agree to a settlement on the new line under 
discussion. 


BROADER TALKS ARE POSSIBLE 


During the prolonged truce talks in Korea 
one agreement that was made provided for 
a conference on political problems 3 months 
after a truce became effective. At the time, 
the United States insisted that the con- 
ference should be limited to Korea, but the 
new administration, willing to meet any 
Communist peace offers half way, is ready 
to enlarge such a conference to include the 
other trouble spots of the Far East. 


PROPOSED BUTTER SUBSIDY—AR- 
TICLE FROM WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
of us concerned with current problems of 
the dairy industry are interested in the 
outcome of the recent 2-day conference 
of 90 dairy industry leaders conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture. There 
has been no official announcement from 
the Department as yet regarding the 
group’s recommendations, but I am sure 
many of us read with considerable inter- 
est the United Press story in the Wash- 
ington Post Monday revealing that 1 of 
the 6 committees set up among the con- 
ferees recommended a consumer subsidy 
plan for milk and dairy products—in 
other words, a compensatory payment 
plan to protect producers and still let the 
products go to the consumer at free mar- 
ket prices. 

Members of the Senate may recall that 
when I introduced my bill to improve the 
price-support program and extend its 
coverage to perishable commodities, I 
specifically recommended further con- 
sideration of the use of compensatory 
payments as 1 of 6 alternatives I offered 
the Secretary of Agriculture for support- 
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ing such perishables without risking huge 
waste and economic loss. 

Among the others was use of a food 
stamp or domestic food allotment plan, 
which was also included among the rec- 
ommendations discussed at the dairy 
conference. 

As I have said before, it is time we look 
seriously at some of these alternative 
methods of support in the light of prac- 
tical necessity, rather than in the light of 
partisan heckling. Although any pro- 
posal for the use of compensatory pay- 
ments is always linked to former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan because of 
his similar recommendations, actually 
they were proposed by groups within the 
dairy industry long before Secretary 
Brannan agreed they were more practi- 
cal than purchase and storage for sup- 
port of perishables. They were also au- 
thorized in the 1948 Agricultural Act au- 
thored by Senator AIKEN, and are still 
provided for in the Sugar Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the article frem the Washing- 
ton Post to which I have referred, headed 
“Some Dairy Leaders Ask Butter Sub- 
sidy,” which appeared April 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some DAIRY LEADERS ASK BUTTER SUBSIDY 

(By Patricia Wiggins) 

When Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Ben- 
son asked the dairy industry to recommend 
ways of handling the multimillion-dollar 
surplus problem, he got some unexpected re- 
sults, it was learned yesterday. 

A 2-day conference of 90 industry leaders 
last week produced a total of 65 different 
recommendations, The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is keeping the harvest secret until a 
smaller group reviews and coordinates the 
suggestions. Some of them, however, have 
leaked. 

One recommendation not expected to win 
much Republican support calls for consumer 
subsidies on butter similar to those proposed 
in the highly criticized Brannan plan of the 
Democratic administration. 

Another member of the advisory commit- 
tee took a more direct approach. He sug- 
gested simply that producers who can make 
more money elsewhere get out of the dairy 
business, 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS ADVOCATED 


Some industry leaders advocated flexible 
price supports for all commodities rather 
than mandatory high props now required on 
basic crops including corn—a key livestock 
feed, 

Along with the flexible support suggestion 
was a recommendation that a producer- 
financed stabilization agency be set up to 
provide against wide price fluctuations. 

Other recommendations called for export 
subsidies on dairy products and a nation- 
wide TV promotion campaign to boost 
housewives’ butter purchases. 

Benson called the conference to tackle 
problems like getting rid of the lose to 
$160 million worth of butter, cheese, and 
dried milk acquired under price support and 
keeping more from coming in, 

One of the six committees set up among 
the conferees recommended a consumer sub- 
sidy plan for milk and dairy products—on a 
standby basis if necessary—to use in ‘dispos- 
ing of price-support inventories, 

Under the plan, consumers could buy but- 
ter at prices well below current levels, with 
the Government making up the difference in 
cash payments to the producer or processor 
rather than buying and acquiring more 
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stocks. It was felt that demand for butter 
would thus be boosted and surplus stocks 
already on the Government’s hands would be 
called out into use. 

This was essentially the plan advanced by 
former Secretary Charles F. Brannan for sup- 
porting prices on perishable products. It 
was roundly trounced by Congress and 
sharply criticized by the Republicans. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Other suggestions to cut butter prices and 
boost consumption called for tie-in sales, 
volume discounts, stamp plans, and experi- 
ment on a controlled basis with price reduc- 
tions. 

Benson has indicated he favors more flex- 
ible supports when the current 90 percent 
of parity support on basic crops expires in 
1954. But there is strong opposition to flex- 
ible supports among some congressional farm 
bloc leaders. 

The committee recommending export sub- 
sidies spoke with particular reference to sub- 
sidizing shipments to “those (foreign) mar- 
kets developed by United States export now 
under attack by foreign competition.” 

Other recommendations dealt with reduc- 
ing marketing costs and services; turning 
less milk into butter; dressing up the pack- 
aging of products, and refiecting promptly to 
consumers any seasonal price changes at pro- 
ducer and wholesale levels. 


CHANGE OF PERSONNEL IN POLICY- 
MAKING AND POLICY ADVISORY 
POSITIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the new 
Republican administration has been con- 
fronted by the very serious question of 
securing a changeover of personnel in 
policy-making and policy-advisory posi- 
tions in order to make sure that the 
activities of the new administration 
faithfully refiect the mandate given by 
the voters last November. 

This is not just a partisan matter. 
This is a matter of fulfilling the wishes 
of the American people for the adoption 
of certain policies. 

Agreat many thinking people through- 
out the Nation have given careful con- 
sideration to this problem. I have in 
my hands a resolution depicting grass- 
roots judgment on this issue. 

I send to the desk, therefore, a resolu- 
tion sent to me by E. H. Woehrmann, 
secretary of the La Crosse County Cham- 
ber of Commerce.. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point. I 
know that it will be of keen interest in 
conjunction with the Executive order 
which President Eisenhower recently 
issued. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an interro- 
gation? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the resolu- 
tion presented by the Senator from Wis- 
consin refer to the recent dismissal of 
Dr. Astin from the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. WILEY. No; there is nothing 
personal in the resolution at all. It re- 
fers to the principle involved, and I be- 
lieve reflects very clearly the sentiment 
which the American people desire to 
have put into practice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The resolution is as follows: 


REQUEST FOR ACTION To REVISE FEDERAL CIVIL- 
Service Laws To PERMIT REPLACEMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS WITH QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
Whereas the board of directors of the La 

Crosse County Chamber of Commerce in 

regular meeting on April 1, 1953, voted ap- 


-~proval of the following statement: 


“The first principle of American Govern- 
ment is that an elected administration and 
Congress are responsible to the voters who 
elected them. 

“The voters have the right to hold this, or 
any other administration and Congress re- 
sponsible for results. 

“It is perfectly clear that the American 
people elected a new Congress and an ad- 
ministration under new leadership, for the 
purpose among others, of eliminating waste 
and extravagance; to the end that an ex- 
cessive tax burden be reduced as much as 
humanly possible. This may necessitate re- 
placing some people and eliminating others. 

“The people expect the Congress and the 
President to allow nothing to interfere with 
this being done; however, it cannot be done 
if present conditions are allowed to continue. 

“It is apparent that the present admin- 
istration is being forced by existing laws 
and rules, to operate with top-level staffs 
built up by, and carried over from, previous 
administrations. Unless the administration 
has powers with which to institute the poli- 
cies for which the American people voted, the 
will of the people will be thwarted. 

“In fairness to both the voters and the 
administration, the administration should 
have the power to remove and appoint all 
policy-forming officials, all executives, and 
all confidential employees without regard to 
civil service rules and regulations. Likewise, 
the administration should have power to 
eliminate upper grade employees without dis- 
turbing the staff, or to reduce the staff to the 
proper size required for carrying out the poli- 
cies instituted. 

“Therefore, we respectfully request that 
the President take such action immediately 
by appropriate Executive order, and that the 
Congress repeal such laws as are in conflict, 
in order to make possible the desired changes 
in personnel. 

“It is suggested that a possible method of 
achieving this objective is for Congress to 
enact a law providing that in the classifica- 
tions above 11 (or possibly higher) an em- 
ployee cannot bump someone in a lower 
grade should there be an insufficient number 
of positions available in his classification to 
give him employment. 

“Speed is of the essence in meeting this 
problem. Delay can only further complicate 
the unbearable and impossible situation ex- 
isting at present”: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general secretary 
hereby is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, Cabinet officers, and Members of Con- 
gress. 

La Crosse County 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By E. H. WorHRMANN, 
General Secretary. 
APRIL 6, 1953. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS—DIRECTOR OF DE- 
FENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
some noncontroversial nominations on 
the Executive Calendar which I think 
could be considered without the neces- 
Sity of the Senate going into formal ex- 
ecutive session. I understand that in 
both cases to which I refer there was a 
unanimous report of the committee, 
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I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that, as in executive session, the nomi- 
nation of Arthur S. Flemming to be Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization be con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 


Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
that, as in executive session, the nomi- 
nation of George M. Moore, of Kentucky, 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner be 
considered and confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know 
whether or not there was a unanimous 
report from the committee in Mr. 
Moore’s case? 

Mr. TAFT. I was so advised. I have 
heard of no opposition whatever. The 
appointment is that of a Republican to 
succeed a Republican. So far as I know, 
there was no opposition. If the Senator 
has any doubt, I shall be glad to hold 
it over. 

Mr. HILL. To be perfectly frank with 
the Senator, I do not know. I wonder 
if it would be agreeable to the Senator 
to withhold his request and renew it a 
little later in the day. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my request 
at this time. 

Mr. TAFT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], I now 
renew my request that, as in executive 
session, the nomination of George M. 
Moore, of Kentucky, to be a Civil Service 
Commissioner be considered and con- 
firmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
all objection has now been withdrawn 
to the confirmation of the nominations 
of Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White. 
There are two items on the calendar 
under the same name. The first is the 
nomination of Brig. Gen. Edward Hig- 
gins White to be a brigadier general in 
the Air Force; and the second is the 
nomination of Brig. Gen. Edward Hig- 
gins White to be a major general in the 
Air Force. Iask unanimous consent that 
those two nominations be considered and 
confirmed at this time. I do not ask for 
the present consideration of any other 
nominations in the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the nomi- 
nations? The Chair hears none. The 
nominations will be stated. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
_ The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White 
to be a brigadier general in the Air Force. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White 
to be a major general in the Air Force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirme.. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
all nominations confirmed this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas, to be 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and 

Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, vice John Price Gregg, deceased. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Fred L. Stricker, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service; 

George G. Holdt, and sundry other can- 
didates, for promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service; 

Benjamin J. Chester, ‘and sundry other 
candidates, for promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; and 

Max M. Van Sandt, and sundry other can- 
didates, for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

Ancher Nelsen, of Minnesota, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 


DISMISSAL OF DR. A. V. ASTIN, DI- 
RECTOR OF NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram received by me, 
signed by eight members of the Los Ala- 
mos Scientific Laboratory, having to do 
with the dismissal of Dr. A. V. Astin as 
Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards; also a letter on the same sub- 
ject received by me from Paul H. Lang, 
of Columbia University, in the city of 
New York. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Los Atamos, N. MEX., April 3, 1953. 
Senator Lester Hunt, of Wyoming, 
Senate Office Building: 

Strongly approve your proposal to investi- 
gate action of Commerce Secretary Weeks in 
firing Dr. A. V. Astin, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Information reaching 
us suggests that the scientific objectivity of 
the Bureau has been subordinated to the 
financial interests of political friends. As re- 
search scientists in a sensitive Government 
operation, we foresee a decline in the value 
of Government-sponsored scientific programs 
when political motives are permitted to in- 
trude upon the efforts of scientists to reveal 
the truth as they find it. Either Bureau 
scientists have been corrupted or Secretary 
Weeks made a serious mistake. We must be 
vigilant that administrative dictation of re- 
search conclusions finds no place in this 
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country. Otherwise the freedom of science 
which has contributed greatly to our na- 
tional welfare and strength may be destroyed 
and replaced by a State-controlled pseudo- 
science resembling that of the Soviet police 
state. The national interest requires that 
the public know the full facts in the Weeks- 
Astin affair in order to evaluate the true 
situation. 
John C. Allred, John E. Brolley, William 
C. Dickinson, David L. Hill, Joseph 
Lehner, Fred L. Ribe, Thomas F. Wim- 
ett, G. Milton Wing, Los Alamos scien- 
tific laboratory. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
Crry or New YORK, 
New York, N. Y., April 1, 1953. 
Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
Senator from Wyoming, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Hunt: I have always ad- 
mired your independence of mind and action 
and when I read this morning's New York 
Times (the incredible spectacle of Dr, Astin’s 
summary firing) it was again your voice— 
and yours alone—that was raised against 
such hasty Judgment and action. Although 
not one of your constituents, perhaps you 
will permit me to say a few words that will 
support your doubts about the propriety of 
this action taken’ on the behest of Secretary 
Weeks, 

I am not a scientist, my field being the 
history of arts and culture, but I am trained 
in research and like to find out about things 
even as trifling as a car battery. I have 
known for a long time that those battery 
additives that spelled Dr. Astin's doom are 
absolutely worthless, but the enclosed clip- 
ping from the Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
furnishes eloquent proof of the absurdity of 
the accusation. This organization is abso- 
lutely impartial and a nonprofit corporation; 
they employ excellent chemists, Many 
thousands of us rely on their advice. 

I do not know Dr, Astin and, if I am not 
mistaken, you do not know him, either. 
Thus, neither of us has any motives beyond 
a regard for common decency when a man’s 
reputation is at stake. Dr. Condon was 
fired; now Dr. Astin is bounced; and the 
rest of the Bureau outrageously insulted by 
the Secretary, who intimated that they are 
probably in the pay of competing battery 
manufacturers. I thought that this kind of 
insinuation was typical of the ultra left- 
wingers, always afraid that big business is 
about to gobble up a poor small manufac- 
turer. Now the accusation is made by a 
respectable Republican businessman, As a 
scholar, I hate to see scientists treated in 
such a brutal manner; the country will suf- 
fer from it because no reputable person will 
want to serve in the Government under such 
conditions; and to think that the Repub- 
licans accused the long Democratic regime 
of nepotism. I haye never seen such a 
brazen display of the spoils system as is now 
practiced in Washington. If they cannot pry 
loose politicians, they go after the scien- 
tists—after all, the head of the Bureau of 
Standards is a Presidential appointee. 

With renewed expression of my sincere 
admiration for your integrity and courage, 

I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
PAuL H. LANG. 


BUDGETARY POLICIES OF THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
March 16 of this year, I made a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate pointing 
out that the Members of the Congress 
had thus far been kept in the dark on 


the budgetary policies of the new admin- 


istration, 
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I pointed out that the only budget 
before the Congress is the one which was 
submitted by President Truman on Jan- 
uary 9, just 11 days before he left office. 

Today, Mr. President, we are still in 
the dark. 

The only information that has been 
provided to the Congress is in the form 
of separate and scattered pieces of testi- 
mony submitted in the secrecy of the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
House. At times the budget requests 
have been leaks to the press. On a few 
rare occasions, the budget requests have 
been officially released. 

But to this day there has not been a 
single comprehensive statement pre- 
pared by the administration on the ex- 
tent to which it proposes reductions in 
the Truman budget. 

Accordingly, in the effort to inform 
myself and my constituents concerning 
what the administration proposes, I have 
had a compilation made of the various 
press reports on proposed budget reduc- 
tions. 

This summary yields such interesting 
information as the following: 

First. The, Secretary of Agriculture 
has proposed a 23-percent cut in rural 
telephone loans, a 30-percent cut in rural 
electrification loans, and a 55-percent 
cut in flood prevention measures to con- 
trol water runoff in upstream areas. 

Second. The Secretary of Commerce 
has proposed the complete elimination 
during the next fiscal year of Federal aid 
for airport construction. 

Third. The Housing Administrator has 
proposed a 53-percent cut in the number 
of low-rent public housing units. 

Fourth. The Secretary of Interior is 
proposing the complete elimination of a 
number of power projects. 

Mr. President, I believe it is unfortu- 
nate that any Member of Congress 
should be put into the position of having 
to paste press clippings together in an 
effort to find out what the budget recom- 
mendations of the administration really 
are. I believe that the new administra- 
tion should return to the normal policy 
established in the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, and should transmit to 
the Congress at an early date its compre- 
hensive budget recommendations. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, 
which requests the President to trans- 
mit a budget to Congress by April 20, 3 
months after his inauguration. 

I would like to think that a resolution 
of this type would not prove necessary. 
I would like to think that the Eisen- 
hower administration will respond to the 
request I have made without the neces- 
sity of formal congressional action. In 
the event, however, that no decision. is 
made within the next month on the 
question of whether or not to send a 
budget to Congress, I am sure that the 
Members of the Senate, irrespective of 
party, will be willing to adopt the prin- 
ciples of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
18. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in connection with my re- 
marks the list of proposed budget re- 
ductions from which I have just quoted. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
APRIL 7, 1953. 


Bupcer REDUCTION PROPOSED BY EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


This is an incomplete summary based en- 
tirely on newspaper reports or on testimony 
released by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


AGRICULTURE (FROM SECRETARY'S PREPARED TES- 
TIMONY BEFORE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 26, 1953) 


Agricultural Research Administration; 
amount of cut, $2,335,400; 4 percent: This 
wipes. out all but $551,086 of the increase 
recommended by President Truman. Secre- 
tary Benson said his recommendation would 
take the Government out of contro] work on 
Japanese beetles, sweet-potato weevil, phony 
peach, and peach mosaic diseases, and reduce 
indemnity payments on brucellosis. 

Control of forest pests; amount of cut, 
$700,000; 10 percent: This eliminates virtu- 
ally all of the increase recommended by 
President Truman. The increase was pro- 
posed to control the spread of white-pine- 
blister rust on an additional on an additional 
30,000 acres of white pine in the Northwest. 

Forest Service; amount of cut, $1,996,680; 
4 percent: This wipes out the entire increase 
recommended by President Truman and cuts 
the Forest Service below the amount au- 
thorized this year. Part of the increase was 
to enable the Forest Service to handle an in- 
crease of 1.5 billion board-feet of timber 
sales; part was for accelerating flood-control 
measures, including revegetation and reha- 
bilitation of forest and range lands. 

Flood prevention; amount of cut, 8,566,- 
000; 55 percent: This cuts the recommended 
appropriation more than half. Secretary 
Benson recommends eliminating funds for 
initiating work in 7 watersheds, and reduce 
the extent of the work planned in the 11 
watersheds where it is underway. The work 
consists of measures to control water run- 
off in upstream areas, through joint govern- 
mental and private action. 

Soil Conservation Service; amount of cut, 
$6,166,000; 9 percent: This eliminates all of 
the proposed increase and reduces the Soil 
Conservation Service by $1,944,514 below the 
amount authorized for this year. President 
Truman had recommended the increase for 
research, for technical assistance to new dis- 
tricts, and for accelerated flood-prevention 
work. Secretary Benson proposes, as part of 
the cut, to turn over to soil-conservation dis- 
tricts or other State or local groups the SCS 
nurseries now maintained for distribution of 
seeds and tree-planting stock. 

Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources; amount of cut, $38,018,000; 15 
percent: To restore and maintain the na- 
tional soil and water resources, farmers have 
been paid for carrying out such conserva- 
tion practices as terracing and leveling of 
land, establishing and improving pastures of 
perennial grasses, growing annual or perma- 
nent cover crops, and applying minerals to 
pasture and hayland sods. Secretary Ben- 
son proposes to eliminate payments for re- 
curring annual practices beginning next 
year, and on this basis recommends not only 
the 15-percent cut in the 1954 budget but 
also a cut of 44 percent—from $250 million 
to $140 million—in the advance authoriza- 
tion for next year. Funds available to meet 
commitments on the 1953 crop-year pro- 
gram will not be reduced, he said. 

Additional measures to accelerate flood 
prevention; amount of cut, $2,436,000; 100 
percent: This item, eliminated in its en- 
tirety, would have provided assistance on in- 
dividual farms for additional measures to 
accelerate flood prevention in various water- 
sheds in accordance with integrated work 
plans prepared by the Department.of Agri- 
culture. 
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Agricultural production programs; amount 
of cut, $1,650,000; 21 percent: These funds 
are for administrative expenses, mainly at 
the local level, in determining acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and for setting pro- 
duction goals. 

National school-lunch program; amount of 
cut, $8,365,000; 10 percent: Secretary Benson 
contends that the funds can be reduced be- 
cause additional donations of surplus foods 
can be made beyond those anticipated when 
President Truman's budget was prepared. 
Secretary Benson said the Federal Govern- 
ment’s total support of this program would 
not be reduced. 

Rural Electrification Administration loans; 
amount of cut, $40 million; 30 percent: 
Secretary Benson said that “in the interest 
of balancing the budget, the remaining 
period of intensive loan making might be 
extended a little without serious injury to 
either the program or the consumers”—in 
other words, a stretchout in achieving the 
goal of 100-percent rural electrification set 
by the Democratic administration. The ex- 
penditures are actually interest-bearing 
loans, so that whether this cut is true econ- 
omy may be questioned. 

Rural telephone loans; amount of cut, $15 
million; 23 percent: This cuts in half the 
increase which President Truman recom- 
mended in the program. Secretary Benson 
said the telephone program “is a big and 
difficult job that we should approach with 
care and the assurance that every loan is 
economically sound, adequately secured, and 
in the long run beneficial to the user.” This 
stretchout is also in interest-bearing loan 
funds. President Truman proposed an in- 
crease from 120 to 200 in the number of 
allocations. The amount of the cut sug- 
gests that about 40 loans will be eliminated 
during the fiscal year 1954. 

Farmers’ Home Administration loans, farm 
ownership and farm housing; amount of cut, 
$2,500,000; 7 percent: Secretary Benson said, 
“This is generally in keeping with the policy 
of curtailing Federal Government housing 
activities both urban and rural.” 

Production and subsistence; amount of 
cut, $2,500,000; 2 percent: Secretary Benson 
hopes this amount can be absorbed “through 
an increase in the number of FHA borrowers 
who will be able to refinance through other 
credit sources.” But the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration loan programs are only for the 
benefit of farmers who cannot secure neces- 
sary credit from other sources at reasonable 
rates. 

Both of these cuts put the respective pro- 
grams that much below the current operat- 
ing level, which President Truman had pro- 
posed to continue. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (FROM PRESS RE- 
PORTS, BASED ON UNOFFICIAL “LEAKS”’) 


Ship construction (Maritime Administra- 
tion); amount of cut $118,500,000; 100 per- 
cent: President Truman had proposed sub- 
sidies for construction for 4 passenger-cargo 
ships and 1 prototype high-speed tanker in- 
corporating design features important for de- 
fense operations. 

Under long-established maritime policy, 
the Government subsidizes the difference be- 
tween construction and operation costs in 
the United States and those in other coun- 
tries; otherwise, the United States maritime 
industry could not meet foreign competition 
and the industry would decline, to the detri- 
ment both of the industry and our national 
defense readiness. 

The president of the Shipbuilders Council 
of America commented that once the back- 
log of orders is out of the way, the builders 
will have to curtail operations, since they 
have no new orders. “By the end of the year 
most American shipyards may find them- 
selves out of work,” he said. He added that, 
“as far as national security is involved it 
can be a very dangerous thing. America’s 
present ships indeed are obsolete—too slow 
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and too antiquated.” Of the four ships 
eliminated, two were to be built for the 
Grace Line and two for the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines. 

The $108,500,000 is not the final net ex- 
penditure. The Government gets back close 
to half the total expenditure over a 20-year 
period, this being the industry's share of the 
cost. The Government's share consists of 
the cost-differential subsidy, plus the cost of 
national defense features built into the ships 
at the Government's initiative. 

Airport construction; amount of cut, $30 
million; 100 percent: The growth of civil 
aviation in the United States would have been 
impossible without Government assistance 
for facilities, which include airports. Con- 
versely, to eliminate the airport construc- 
tion fund will be to severely retard the fur- 
ther development of aviation facilities, which 
are invaluable for national defense purposes 
as well as for commercial traffic. 

Spokesmen for the airport operators esti- 
mate that the $30 million cut in the Fed- 
eral budget will actually cancel out $100 
million worth of airport construction, the 
balance of which would be financed by local 
sponsors. In proposing the continuance of 
the airport program, President Truman 
pointed out that with the continued growth 
of air traffic, serious airport inadequacies 
have developed. 

Of the $30 million, 75 percent would have 
been apportioned among the States in ac- 
cordance with a formula in the Federal Air- 
port Act, the other 25 percent allocated with- 
in the discretion of the Government. 


HOUSING 


Public housing (from public statement by 
Housing Administrator); no dollar figure 
available; cut of 53 percent in number of 
units; Housing Administrator Albert M. 
Cole announced on March 24 that starts of 
low-rent public housing units during the 
1954 fiscal year will be held to 35,000—com- 
pared to a recommendation of 75,000 by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

The budget saving to the Government re- 
sulting from this action was not given in 
the announcement. Actually, the public- 
housing program was estimated to give the 
Treasury a net return of $48 million of re- 
ceipts over expenditures in the 1954 fiscal 
year, and the reduction of estimates, will 
mean a greater net profit. While Govern- 
ment loans for construction are repaid, the 
Government does make a contribution to- 
ward tenant rental over an indefinite period 
estimated at $160 per unit in 1954. At this 
rate, the annual caving by cutting the pro- 
gram from 75,000 to 35,000 would be 
$6,400,000. 

The Housing Act of 1949 authorized an av- 
erage of 135,000 new units annually for 6 
years. Mr. Cole admits he is personally op- 
posed to public housing, but will administer 
the law. He agreed to the 35,000 limit, which 
was set at the White House. Of course, not 
doing what is authorized by law, if you do 
not agree with it, may come under the head- 
ing of administering the law. (Note: Mr. 
Truman, it should be pointed out, did not 
recommend the entire 135,000, because of 
the continuance of the defense emergency, 
The present level is 35,000, Mr. Truman’s 
previous recommendation of 75,000 having 
been cut by the Congress.) 


TREASURY (FROM PRESS REPORTS) 


Secretary Humphrey announced that the 
Treasury Department budget had been cut 
by $50,883,000, or 7.6 percent. 

No reduction was made in President Tru- 
man’s request for the Bureau of Narcotics, 
and only small reductions in his requests for 
the Internal Revenue and Customs Bureaus. 
The Coast Guard accounted for $34,530,000 of 
the total. 

Coast Guard 

Acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ment; amount of cut, $22.5 million; 90 per- 
cent: The funds proposed by President 
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Truman represent a level of capital expendi- 
ture below the current year's level of $28,- 
643,758. About 60. percent of the proposed 
amount was for replacement of aircraft and 
patrol vessels and improvements or altera- 
tions at lifeboat stations and other support- 
ing shore units. The remainder was for 
establishment or improvement of aids to 
navigation. 

Operating expenses; amount of cut $11,- 
750,000; 6 percent: President Truman’s pro- 
posed budget was at approximately the same 
level as this year's operating budget for the 
Coast Guard. 


INTERIOR (FROM PRESS REPORTS) 


American Falls Dam power development; 
amount of cut, $853,000; 100 percent: This 
would have begun the power installation at 
the American Falls Dam on the Snake River 
in Idaho. The Government paid the Idaho 
Power Co, $1 million for water rights the 
company claimed at this site during the 
Harding regime. It has spent several mil- 
lions building the dam and controlling the 
river. The reservoir was built years ago, but 
production of power has been held up by the 
opposition of the Idaho Power Co, Dropping 
the item from the budget indicates that the 
Idaho Power Co. will get the power develop- 
ment at the site it once sold to the Govern- 
ment, 

Central Valley substation transformer; 
amount of cut, $60,000; 100 percent: This 
substation transformer would serve Camp 
Stoneman. Pacific Gas & Electric has ob- 
jected to it. 

Big Thompson transmission line (Colo- 
rado); amount of cut, $400,000; 100 percent. 


Billings-Yellowtail transmission line 
Montana); amount of cut, $715,000; 100 
percent. 

Hells Canyon Dam: President Truman 


recommended $8 million as the initial ap- 
propriation for Hells Canyon in his budget 
messages of January 1952 and January 1953. 
In his last budget message, while recom- 
mending authorization of the project, he 
omitted any funds request in accordance 
with the general rule followed in preparing 
this budget of not asking for funds for 
projects not yet authorized. 

In regard to the authorizing legislation for 
Hells Canyon, Secretary McKay has not yet 
determined his position. Secretary Benson, 
however, has withdrawn the objection filed 
by the previous Secretary of Agriculture with 
the Federal Power Commission in regard to 
the application by the Idaho Power Co. for 
construction of a dam by the company at 
the Ox Bow site. Construction by the Idaho 
Power Co. would be a partial development 
of Hells Canyon; it would skim the cream 
from the potential development and make 
impossible the ultimate development of the 
canyon to its full potentiality. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me in 
order that I may make a brief statement 
in reference to the intergovernmental 
relations proposal of President Eisen- 
hower? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois may be permitted to yield 
to me for about 5 minutes in order that 
I may read a brief statement, without 
his losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed, 

xcIxX——180 
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-Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself briefly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's message of last Mon- 
day to Congress on the subject of inter- 
governmental relations. I heartily and 
earnestly commend the President for his 
message, for his concern with the prob- 
lem of intergovernmental relations, and 
for his proposal of a commission to study 
the problem. 

I welcome the President’s concern with 
the field of intergovernmental relations 
the more because it is a field in which I 
myself have a long-standing interest. 
This interest began with my own expe- 
rience in elective office as a mayor in 
local government, and has continued 
during the time I have been in the Sen- 
ate. Members of the Senate will recall 
that I was chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions during the 2d session of the 81st 
Congress. 

The activities of our subcommittee in 
1949 and 1950 led to the development of 
a bill to create a Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. That bill, 
which I sponsored, was favorably re- 
ported during the 2d session of the 81st 
Congress. I again introduced such a 
bill in the 1st session of the 82d Con- 
gress; and again during the current ses- 
sion as S. 1328. In each case a major 
objective of ours was further to carry 
out the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations. 

There is one other bill designed to 
strengthen local government now before 
the Senate. It is a bill recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget during the 
82d Congress and again introduced by 
me during the current session of the 
Congress as S. 788, a bill providing for 
payments in lieu of taxes to State and 
local governments on currently tax- 
exempt Federal properties. I believe 
that this bill represents a constructive 
beginning toward enabling local govern- 
ments to stand on their own feet and to 
meet present and future responsibilities. 

A study such as the President proposes, 
and such as I have long advocated, is an 
investigation of a basic and far-reaching 
order. Certainly it is an investigation of 
a highly constructive order, for if Gov- 
ernment is to move forward in promot- 
ing the welfare of the people and in pro- 
viding for the common defense, and if 
we are at the same time to preserve the 
liberties we value, then we will have to 
give some thought to the preservation 
and the enhancement of local govern- 
ment and to the proper relationships be- 
tween local and Federal Government. I 
hope that the President's promotion and 
support of a commission will at last as- 
sure its passage through the Congress. 

Iam a firm believer in our Federal sys- 
tem of government. Not long ago I 
spoke at Town Hall in New York on the 
tasks confronting my party, the Demo- 
cratie Party, in the next few years. I 
devoted a large part of that speech to 
the problem of revitalizing and reform- 
ing local governments. Liberalism had 
its birth in localities and in local goy- 
ernment. I believe that the continuing 
vitality of liberalism is in large measure 
dependent on the continuing vitality of 
local government, 
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_In this century the Federal Govern- 
ment has moved into many fields simply 
because local governments lacked vital- 
ity. There were many jobs which urgent- 
ly needed doing, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment took them over. But I think we 
have to recognize that we have thereby 
got into a vicious circle—local govern- 
ments lose ever more vitality as they lose 
their functions and responsibilities to 
the Federal Government. 

We shall reform and revitalize local 
government as we provide it with re- 
sponsibilities which will inspire wide- 
spread citizen interest and participation 
in local government. People at the grass- 
roots will move to reform local govern- 
ment when its proper and efficient opera- 
tion becomes a matter of immediate im- 
portance. The problems of local gov- 
ernment will acquire this sort of mean- 
ing when we give back to local govern- 
ments those responsibilities which they 
can perform best. 

Yet we cannot indiscriminately divest 
the Federal Government of its functions, 
and blithely hand those functions over 
to local governments. We have first of 
all to know what functions can best be 
performed by local governments. This 
requires more than a simple study of the 
functions performed by Government; it 
also requires thorough study of the 
financing of those functions, of the ter- 
ribly involved problems of taxation 
which arise between local governments 
and the Federal Government. And it re- 
quires a careful review of the methods 
and mechanics by which many intergov- 
ernmental programs are now operated. 

Needless to say, there are many steps 
which local governments must take to 
prepare themselves for increased re- 
sponsibility. Many local governments 
today are grossly unrepresentative. Re- 
districting of electora] districts is ur- 
gently needed if local governments are 
adequately to speak for and serve the 
people. The problems of intergovern- 
mental relations among local govern- 
ments alone are acute. Local govern- 
ments will need to work out their own 
provisions for the consolidation of un- 
economic districts, for home rule where 
it is necessary, and for multiple other 
problems. 

Many local governmental units are 
inefficient because of the wrong sort of 
political control. Citizens at the grass- 
roots will have to take charge here and 
turn out the local oligarchies where they 
exist. There are encouraging signs that 
this is now being done. The prospect of 
increased local responsibilities ought to 
encourage more of this. 

I have long maintained that the most 
urgent field for liberal and reforming 
political movements lies in local govern- 
ment. Liberal democracy, as I see it, is 
basically good human relations. It is 
rooted in a concern for other people and 
their problems, and in a real and ex- 
panding sense of neighborliness. It is 
deeply committed to a cooperative work- 
ing out of social problems—committed, 
that is, to politics in the very best sense 
of that word. This should be most ap- 
parent and most real at the local level. I 
think liberalism and responsible local 
government can act upon one another, 
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vitalize one another, and thus strengthen 
the framework of democratic politics. 

A commission on intergovernmental 
relations is the logical first step in a pro- 
gram of activating local government, for 
such a program requires careful study. I 
want to commend the President once 
again for his advocacy of such a com- 
mission. It is a badly needed beginning 
toward the revitalization of local govern- 
ment in America, and thus toward the 
continued vitality of American politics 
and American liberties. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for yielding me the time I 
have taken. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. DOUGLAS.” Mr. Presidert, I 
have prepared the text of what I in- 
tend to say this afternoon, and I shall 
be very glad to give a capy to any Mem- 
ber of the Senate who wishes to follow 
my remarks. I shall be willing to yield 
for questions at the end of every main 
section, but on certain points in my re- 
marks I shall be willing to yield at the 
end of a subsection. I should like to 
be permitted to continue while I dis- 
cuss the subsections and sections, re- 
- spectively. 

WHY I AM AGAINST THE GIVE-AWAY OF FIFTY TO 
THREE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS OF OFF- 
SHORE OIL AND GAS 

I. INTRODUCTION 


The offshore oil measure (S. J. Res. 
13) introduced by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND] and now before 
this body in a slightly modified form 
is one of the most important ever to 
come before Congress. It would largely 
give to the coastal States, and primarily 
to California, Louisiana, and Texas, the 
oil and gas rights in the offshore sub- 
merged lands which lie seaward from 
the low-water mark. These are im- 
mensely valuable rights which the Su- 
preme Court in three successive cases, 
namely, the case of United States against 
California, decided in 1947; then the 
case of United States against Louisiana, 
decided in 1950; and the case of United 
States against Texas, also decided in 
1950, has declared are the property of 
the National Government and of the 
159 million people of the country as a 
whole. Tens of billions and perhaps 
hundreds of billions of dollars are in- 
volved. 

And any action which we take in the 
case of offshore oil and gas is likely to 
spread. If we give away these resources 
within the 3- or the 10'44-mile limit to 
the States, we may be quite sure that it 
will strengthen the movement to give 
the States and private interests the rest 
of the Continental Shelf and also to turn 
over to the States in which they lie and 
to the lumbermen and cattlemen our 
national forests, mineral resources, 
parks, and upland pastures, Close þe- 
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hind these moves will also come the fur- 
ther demand that Federal dams and fall- 
ing waters should be given to the States. 

So we are now engaged in a truly 
momentous set of decisions. It is a sub- 
ject upon which mighty interests conflict 
and feelings run high. Tremendous 
sums of money are involved. One great 
political party, the Republican Party, has 
pledged itself to give these properties 
to the coastal States. Their candidate 
for President, General Eisenhower, a 
very fine gentleman, who won the elec- 
tion, backed up this pledge, and is, I pre- 
sume, ready to sign the bill before us. 
This policy, however, was opposed by the 
candidate of the Democratic Party, my 
party, Governor Stevenson, as it had 
been by President Truman with his two 
vetoes. 

With such economic, political, and 
emotional dynamite lying around, I 
feared when this debate began that 
there would be real danger that our dis- 
cussion upon these issues here in this 
Chamber might degenerate into personal 
and group bitterness and might touch 
off unfortunate explosions. I hope very 
much that this will not happen. 

I wish to say that this danger has been 
greatly lessened by the three very able 
and temperate speeches delivered by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CoR- 
pon], the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Horan], and the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. I think these 
three gentlemen made extremely able 
arguments. I disagree with their con- 
clusions; I think they made the most of 
a very weak case. But they argued in 
the best traditions of the Senate, with 
complete absence of personalities, and 
in splendid temper. I am sure that I 
speak not only for myself, but for all 
of us who believe that these rights 
should be retained by the Nation, when 
I say that we on our side will do our 
best by words, by deeds, and by our 
thoughts to prevent any such personal 
or group bitterness from arising. 

We differ from many Members on this 
issue, and perhaps from the majority of 
the Members of this body; and we firmly 
believe we are in the right, as we hope to 
demonstrate. But we respect as persons 
those who differ from us; and we do not 
question their motives. We believe that 
these gentlemen have been grievously 
misled by obiter dicta, or incidental and 
nongermane remarks, originally made 
by the Supreme Court in the 1840’s, and 
in later decisions which did not bear 
upon the real issues which were then un- 
der consideration, namely, tidelands and 
inland waters, and which consequently 
were not controlling upon future cases 
dealing with submerged lands under the 
ocean itself. We not only believe, but 
we assert, that these have been intel- 
lectual errors which they have made in 
good faith, and they in no wise weaken 
our faith in them as people. 

A famous predecessor of mine from 
Tilinois once declared on the floor of this 
body that he tipped his rapier with a 
rose. This is a good beginning, but it is 
not enough, for a rose-tipped rapier may 
still mask a poisoned point, and it may 
be aimed at the body of one’s opponent, 
rather than at his argument. The final 
result may, therefore, be as envenomed 
and as deadly as though the peaceful 
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rose were not proffered at the beginning 
of the duel. 

We shall move in no such manner; we 
shall argue the issues, but we shall not 
engage in any total war of annihilation 
with our opponents. 

We shall do this for many reasons. In 
the first place, for prudential purposes, 
we certainly do not want to destroy the 
grounds for our working together on 
other issues upon which we may agree, 
Men who differ on some issues often 
agree upon others. We should not let 
possible cooperation on these other 
issues be endangered by irrelevant at- 
tacks. Secondly, we want to show the 
people, not only of this country, but of 
the world, how a representative democ- 
racy may discuss, debate, and decide 
crucial issues upon which there is a sharp 
conflict of interests, with a maximum 
of sense and a minimum of bitterness. 
If we handle this discussion properly 
therefore it should strengthen democ- 
racy, rather than weaken it. 

But most of all we want to have this a 
friendly debate because fundamentally 
we regard those who differ from us on 
this issue as friends, and in no sense as 
enemies, for it is friendship, not mere 
agreement, which is the true basis of 
unity and of our Nation, as well as of all 
religion itself. It is this spirit of friend- 
ship and understanding which we wish to 
promote. It is easy to do this among 
men whose interests, emotions, and 
thoughts are similar. It is harder to do 
it among men whose ideas and interests 
clash sharply. But if it can be achieved 
under these conditions, how much 
greater is the final victory, when mutual 
respect and friendship are fostered in 
stony fields? 

Now, Mr. President, after this intro- 
duction—perhaps too long, but sincere— 
I wish to turn to the main issues. 

Il, THE ISSUE IS OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS UNDER 
THE TERRRITORIAL SEA—-NOT THE TIDELANDS 
OR THE SUBMERGED LANDS UNDER INLAND 
WATERS 
I wish to point out that the issue is 

offshore oil and gas under the territorial 

sea; the issue is not the tidelands or the 
submerged lands under inland waters. 

The measure before the Senate has 
frequently been referred to as the tide- 
lands oil bill. This is a serious misnomer. 
It has led to great popular confusion, 
and it has unduly and improperly 
strengthened the support given to this 
measure. 

Let us get this fact straight from the 
very start: The issue is not ownership 
and control of the tidelands proper, nor 
is it ownership and control of the sub- 
merged lands under inland waters. 
Rather, the issue is as to the ownership 
and control of the submerged lands 
which lie under the oceans seaward from 
the low watermark. This confusion has 
been very unfortunate. It should be dis- 
pelled from the very beginning of this 
debate, as I sought to do in previous days 
in my questioning of the Senators from 
Oregon, Florida, and Texas. 

What the advocates of coastal State 
control have done has been to deceive 
themselves about the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court prior to the California case 
of 1947. They have apparently thought 
that these decisions referred to the sub- 
merged lands under the ocean, seaward 
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from the low watermark; whereas all 
these prior cases referred either to the 
tidelands proper or to submerged lands 
under inland waters, or landward from 
the low watermark. Here, as I shall later 
show, the ownership and title of the 
States had always been affirmed for over 
a century, ever since the Waddell case, in 
1842; and the present Court has properly 
continued to adhere to these rulings. 

With the low watermark on the ocean 
shore as the dividing line, the Court, from 
1947 on, dealt for the first time—and I 
wish to emphasize that distinction—with 
the question of who should have para- 
mount rights seaward from this mark. 
The Court said on three occasions it is 
the people of the United States as a 
whole who should have paramount rights 
there. 

What the advocates of State control 
have been unable or possibly unwilling 
to see, therefore, is that in the California 
case the Supreme Court was confronted 
for the first time with the question of the 
paramount rights in the submerged lands 
under the ocean and seaward from the 
low watermark. The previous cases had 
dealt, as I have said, only with true tide- 
lands, namely, those washed daily by the 
tide, between the low watermark and the 
high watermark, and with submerged 
lands under inland waters; and the 
proper precedents which were there es- 
tablished had no application to the new 
set of problems which were raised in 
1947. This basic misinterpretation of 
previous Court decisions has done a great 
deal of damage because not only have the 
leaders in the coastal States deceived 
themselves, but, in their natural zeal for 
their case, they have gone out to convert 
others, and have unfortunately spread 
this misunderstanding still farther. 

It is my hope that the hearings before 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and the debate on the floor of this 
body may show to all what the real issues 
are. When this is done, a better decision 
will be made and some of the bitterness 
which has developed in this struggle will 
disappear, for bitterness thrives on mis- 
conceptions, but tends to dissolve in the 
presence of knowledge. 

- Now at the risk of further elaboration, 
but in order to make the issues crystal 
clear, let me show in detail what are not 
the issues, and also what they really are. 

1. THE ISSUE IS NOT THE TIDELANDS—THEY 
n BELONG TO THE STATES 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
ruled that the tidelands proper, or the 
land which is daily washed by the tides, 
between the high-water mark and the 
low-water mark, belong to the States. 
This opinion was first handed down in 
1845 in the celebrated Polard case* 


1 Pollarď’s Lessee v. Hagen (3 How. 212 
(1945)). This case involved land in Mobile 
which originally was between the high- and 
the low-water marks and which was later 
filled by alluvial deposits of soil. The Court 
in an opinion handed down by Justice 
McKinley held that these tidelands or filled 
lands were not the property of the Federal 
Government but of the States. It is true 
that the Court in discussing the case used 
broad language which has led some lawyers 
to claim that it ruled in favor of granting 
the States the rights to all submerged lands. 
But these were obiter dicta or incidental 
and nongermane remarks not connected 
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where the. Court ruled that it was the 
States which owned in trust for their 
people the land between the low- and 
high-water marks which was daily cov- 
ered and uncovered by the tides. The 
Court held that the States owned this 
land and. that this was not only true of 
the original States, but also of those who 
came into the Union later on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the United 
States Supreme Court reports, to which 
I make reference in a footnote, which 
contains the Pollard case, the full title of 
which is Pollard’s Lessees v. Hagen (3 
How. 212 (1845) ). The facts in that case 
are that it involved land in the city of 
Mobile, originally washed by the tides of 
the Mobile River and Mobile Bay, which, 
over a period of years, became filled with 
alluvial deposits of soil, and therefore 
was filled land. The Court ruled that it 
was the State of Alabama and the civil 
subdivision thereof—not the Federal 
Government—which owned this former 
tideland. It involved tidelands on a bay 
or river, not tidelands on the open sea; 
and it also involved filled land. I may 
say that in legal effect the decision in 
the Pollard case, with respect to tide- 
lands, and possibly a river, adhered to 
the precedent which had been estab- 
lished 3 years earlier in the Waddell case, 
dealing with submerged lands in a bay, 
and therefore it is a continuation of the 
precedent established by the Waddell 
case. 

The Pollard case has often been mis- 
quoted as giving the State and local gov- 
ernments control over the submerged 
land seaward from the low-water mark. 
In fact, it did nothing of the kind. In 
the very able speech of the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas yesterday he referred to 
earlier precedents giving to the States 
dominion, sovereignty over, and owner- 


with the facts of the case as it was submitted 
to the Court and hence were in no sense 
controlling upon future decisions of the 
Court. That the facts of the case are as I 
have stated is proved by the summary of 
Justice McKinley: “The defendants—intro- 
duced a witness to prove that the premises 
in question were covered by the water of the 
Mobile River at common high tide.” The 
Court permitted the evidence to go to the 
jury. “It was also in proof on the part of 
the defendants that at the date of the Span- 
ish Grant to Panton, Leslie & Co. under 
which they claim the waters of Mobile Bay, 
at high tide, flowed over what is now Water 
Street and over about one-third of the lot 
west of Water Street * * * and that the 
water continued to overflow Water Street 
and the premises sued for during all the 
time up to 1822 or 1823 * * *. The Court 
charged the jury that if they believed the 
premises sued for were below usual high- 
water mark at the time Alabama was ad- 
mitted into the Union, then the act of 
Congress and the patent in pursuance there- 
of could give the plaintiffs no title whether 
the waters had receded by the labor of man 
only or by alluvion.” It is therefore clear 
that the lots in question were originally 
pure tidelands which later became filled 
land. Furthermore since the tides in queés- 
tion came from the Mobile River, this case 
also was in line with the principle of State 
ownership of the tidelands or submerged 
lands of inland waterways and bays which 
had been enunciated 3 years earlier in the 
Waddell case, which I shall discuss in the 
next section. It did not even inyolye the 
tidelands on the open sea, 
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ship of lands under tidewaters on the 
borders of the sea. That reference ap- 
pears on page 2825 of the Recorp of yes- 
terday. That is correct. But I desire to 
call attention to the fact that the Pol- 
lard case was confined to tidewaters on 
the border of the sea; it did not refer to 
submerged lands seaward from the low 
water. The issue was confined to the 
tidelands proper or the strip between 
the high- and low-water marks and that 
on an inland waterway, namely, the 
Mobile River and Mobile Bay. It there- 
fore referred to tidelands and inland 
waterways and not to the territorial sea. 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF TIDELANDS OFTEN 

AFFIRMED 

The decision in the Pollard case was 
reaffirmed numerous times for the tide- 
lands. Finally in the three successive 
cases explicitly involving California, 
Louisiana, and Texas it was also indi- 
rectly upheld. I should like to refer to 
these cases listed in the footnote, name- 
ly, Goodtitle against Kibbe, Mumford 
against Wardwell, Shively against Bowl- 
by, Mann against Tacoma Land Co., Mo- 
bile Transportation Co. against Mobile, 
Port of Seattle against Oregon, and 
Western Railroad and Borax, Ltd. 
against Los Angeles. These cases are 
arranged in these volumes in consecu- 
tive order. I submit that every one of 
them deals with tidelands proper; none 
of them deals with submerged lands sea- 
ward from the low-water mark. ` I invite 
the attention of those who doubt that 
statement to these cases, which are now 
ready for inspection. 

ANDERSON BILL, S. 107, CONFIRMS STATE 

OWNERSHIP OF TIDELANDS 


But it has been complained by sup- 
porters of the Holland measure that the 
rights of the States to the tidelands, 
though affirmed by the courts, could still 
be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment by statute or might be claimed for 
the Federal Government in new legal 
proceedings. Though no bill ever re- 
motely hinted at such a transfer, never- 
theless in order to remove all doubts, 
former Senator O'Mahoney and others 
of us supporting national control over 
offshore oil, sponsored an amendment 
last year, which specifically vested title 
to the tidelands proper in the States. 
This amendment was not accepted by the 
supporters of the Holland bill then be- 
fore the Senate, giving the offshore oil 
to the States. 

We who are supporting the Anderson 
bill and the Hill amendment confirming 
title to the offshore and submerged lands 
of the territorial sea in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, have this year re- 
newed the exemption of the tidelands 
as such from Federal ownership and con- 
trol and, indeed, of all submerged lands 
under the inland waters; and we are 
willing to make definitive as a matter of 


3 Other cases which granted paramount 
rights to the States in the tidelands on rivers 
and harbors but which did not involve sub- 
merged lands seaward from the lower water= 
mark in the open sea are: Goodtitle v. Kibbe 
(9 How. 471); Mumford v. Wardwell (6 Wall. 
423); Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1); Mann 
v. Tacoma Land Co. (153 U. S. 273); Mobile 
Transportation Co, v. Mobile (187 U. S. 479); 
Port of Seattle v. Oregon & W. R. R. (255 U. 8. 
56); Borar, Lid. v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10). 
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statutory law what has been the firm 
ruling of the courts. Thus section 2 of 
the Anderson bill, S. 107, provides that— 
the Secretary (of Interior) is authorized, 
with the approval of the Attorney General 
of the United States, and upon the appli- 
cation of any lessor or lessee of a mineral 
lease issued by or under the authority of a 
State, its political subdivision or grantee, on 
tidelands or submerged lands beneath navi- 
gable inland waters within the boundaries 
of such State, to certify that the United 
States does not claim any proprietary inter- 
est in such lands or in the mineral deposits 
within them. 


Therefore let there be no more talk of 
the tidelands being the issue. The issue 
is the submerged lands seaward from the 
low-water mark. 

2. NOR IS THE ISSUE THE SUBMERGED LANDS 
UNDERNEATH INLAND WATERWAYS, SUCH AS 
RIVERS AND EITHER INTERIOR OR BORDER 
LAKES—THESE BELONG TO THE STATES—THE 
COURTS ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS HAVE MADE 
THIS CRYSTAL CLEAR 


The first cases I have found on this 
point is the famous case of Martin v. 
Waddell (U. S. Reports 16, Peters 366 
(1842) ). 


This case— 


According to the Supreme Court— 


involved the rights to oyster beds on a plot 
of land, covered with water— 


I emphasize the words “covered with 
water”— 
in Raritan Bay in the township of Perth 
Amboy, in the State of New Jersey. The 
land claimed lay beneath the navigable 
waters of the Raritan River and Bay, where 
the tide ebbs and flows and the principal 
right in dispute was the property in the 
oyster fisheries, in the public rivers and bays 
of east Jersey. 


The Supreme Court held that these 
submerged lands belonged to the State. 
But this merely affirmed title to the 
lands underneath rivers and bays, land- 
ward from the open sea. It in no sense 
ruled upon who had property in and 
dominion over the submerged lands un- 
der the territorial sea seaward from the 
low-water mark. This ruling, so far as 
submerged lands under bays and har- 
bors were concerned, was in turn re- 
affirmed numerous times by the Court 
as indicated by the citations given 
below.* I should like to bring forward 
these volumes for inspection. These are 
all cases involving submerged lands un- 
der bays and harbors, and, in no case, 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark, 

Dealing with later decisions on this 
and kindred other areas, the Supreme 
Court in the California case said: 

All of the statements were however mere- 
ly paraphrases of the Pollard inland water 
rule and were used, not as an enunciation 
of a new ocean rule but in explanation of 
the old inland-water principle. 


In my opinion a very erroneous piece 
of literature was issued by a group of 
State attorneys general—and I have 


* Further cases vesting paramount rights to 
the States in submerged lands underneath 
bays and harbors but not under the terri- 
torial sea have been: Smith v. Maryland 
(18 How. 71); Weber v. Harbor Commis- 
sioners (18 Wall. 57); United States v. Mis- 
sion Dock Co» (189 U. S. 391); Knight v» U. S. 
Land Association (142 U. S. 161, 183). 
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here a list of them—which sought to 
convey the impression that what the 
advocates of Federal ownership and con- 
trol of offshore oil really wanted to do 
was also to take over the submerged 
lands beneath the rivers, harbors, and 
lakes of this country. This argument 
was dressed up in a handsome booklet 
which was widely distributed over the 
country. I have it in my hand. It is 
entitled “Every State Has Submerged 
Lands.” The subhead is “True reasons 
why congressional action affirming 
State ownership of submerged lands is 
favored” and it then proceeds. The ap- 
parent purpose was to persuade the peo- 
ple of the inland States that they should 
help California, Louisiana, and Texas 
take the offshore oil in order to pro- 
tect their own river, harbor, and lake 
beds from being seized by the wicked 
Federal Government. 

There never was, and there is not now, 
any such danger. Thus in the opening 
brief of the Government in the Cali- 
fornia case, in October 1946, a specific 
disclaimer on this very point was issued 
which properly narrowed the issue—and 
let all note these words: * 

This suit was instituted for the purpose of 
establishing the rights of the United States 
in the bed of that portion of the Pacific 
Ocean adjacent to the coast of the State of 
California which lies outside the inland wa- 
ters of the State and which extends seaward 
for 3 miles from the low-water. mark on 
the open coast. No claim is here made to 
any lands under ports, harbors, bays, rivers, 
lakes, or any other inland waters; nor is 
claim here made to any so-called tidelands; 
namely, those lands that are covered and 
uncovered by the daily flux and reflux of the 
tides (i. e., those lands lying between the 
ordinary high- and low-water marks). There 
are decisions of this Court which appear 
to hold that titles to the beds of ports, har- 
bors, and other inland waters as well as title 
to the tidelands reside in the State. The 
Government does not challenge the results 
in those decisions. This case is limited 
strictly to lands within the 3-mile belt on 
the open sea, 


There have been some erroneous 
statements, I am sure, unintentional, 
about the attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this case toward basic State 
control over the submerged lands under 
harbors, rivers, and lakes. Partial state- 
ments by overzealous advocates and 
wrung out of their context have been 
quoted. 

I am not a lawyer, but I bewail the 
habit of many lawyers of claiming the 
sun and, at times, using adjectives and 
words or partial quotations which do not 
describe their real attitude or the real 
Position of the parties quoted. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Claiming the sun and 
hoping to get a fragment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or claiming the earth 
and hoping to get a portion of the 
ground. ` 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, DOUG I yield. 


*Brief for the United States in support 
of motion for judgment in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, October term 
1946, United States of America v. State of 
California, p. 2. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Illinois invited attention to the fact that 
there had been many statements made 
as to the pending legislation. Per- 
sonally, I think it would be interesting 
to the Senate and to the American pub- 
lic if some committee of Congress, in 
reference to this proposed legislation, 
would ask the attorneys general of the 
various States as to whether or not they 
own stock of companies that are affected 
by the pending legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am making no 
charge. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know, but I say it 
would be interesting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It might be inter- 
esting, but I am making no charge. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield on 
that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Three or four 
years ago the attorney general of Arkan- 
Sas joined other attorneys general in 
such a statement, but the legislature, 
recently meeting in Arkansas, adopted a 
resolution indorsing the Anderson bill, 
to which there was little if any oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. I think there is a great 
public awakening on this issue. The 
people are beginning to have the scales 
removed from their eyes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The significance 
of the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral some few years ago might well be 
discounted as being representative of the 
sentiment or belief of the people of the 
State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas and agree with him. 

My good friend from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND], on a previous day, and, I be- 
lieve, perhaps one other Member of the 
Senate, quoted a sentence from the 
Government brief in the California case, 
page 11, which was used to indicate that 
the Government was challenging the 
decisions on inland waters. At that 
time, and the Recor will so show, I in- 
vited attention to the succeeding sen- 
tence, which is extremely important, and 
which I now quote: 

The Government does not ask that those 
cases be overruled— 


And I here interject that “those cases” 
refers to the cases dealing with tide- 
lands and lands under inland waters— 
indeed, it suggests that in the interest of 
clarity and certainty they be reaffirmed 
herein. 


Therefore, in the California case the 
Government was not asking that the 
rule on inland waters be reversed; it was 
asking that it be strengthened and're- 
affirmed. ; 

But the coastal States and the at- 
torneys general were able to arouse so 
many false fears and misconceptions 
that even today large numbers of the 
businessmen and lawyers of the 28 in- 
terior States—but a diminishing num- 
ber, as the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has pointed out—believe 
that in backing the Holland bill they are 
fighting to defend their river. beds and’ 
lake bottoms. They would like to think 
of themselves as modern Horatiis de- 
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fending their beloved rivers and lakes 
from Federal theft. They wait, indeed, 
for some coastal Macaulay to write a lay 
of modern America which will celebrate 
their virtues as the English Macaulay 
celebrated the virtues of the antique de- 
fender of the river Tiber, Horatius, 
against Lars Porsena, in his Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

But all this is a fallacy, and it is about 

time the interior States woke up to the 
way in which they have followed a false 
trail and have been sold a false bill of 
goods. The courts are crystal clear 
about this matter. Thus in a multitude 
of cases the Supreme Court has ruled 
that control over the submerged lands 
underneath navigable rivers is vested in 
the States. I cite 10 of these cases ina 
footnote and there may well be others in 
addition.’ 
« I bring forward the volumes contain- 
ing the 10 cases which are cited in the 
footnote and pile them up here. Every 
one of those cases, Mr.’President, deals 
with submerged lands under rivers, not 
with submerged lands under the open 
ocean seaward from the low-water mark. 
I submit the cases for examination. 

The Court has, furthermore, dealt spe- 
cifically with the submerged lands under 
interior lakes, They have uniformly 
ruled that the States have ownership of 
and control over these lands.‘ 

I bring forward volumes containing 
some cases on this point, reserving for 
discussion the crucial case, the Illinois 
Central case, for a later time. 

Here are seven additional cases, every 
one of which deals.not with submerged 
lands seaward from the low-water mark 
but with submerged lands under interior 
lakes, including the Great Lakes. In all 
these sets of cases the ruling has been 
uniform. State ownership has been con- 
sistently reaffirmed by the Court. 

In the three recent cases involving 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, they 
reaffirmed their previous rulings that the 
lands underneath rivers and lakes, and, 
indeed, of all navigable inland water- 
ways, belong to the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yielded two or three 
times, and perhaps, from the standpoint 
of precedent, I should yield at this time 
to the Senator from Florida, but I should 
prefer to yield at the end of this section 
of my statement. If the Senator from 
Florida wishes to go into this matter at 
this time, however—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; it is quite all 
right. I shall wait. 


č See the following cases: Derr v. Jersey 
Co. (15 How. 426); Barny v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 
324); McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 391); 
United States v. Utah (283 U. S. 64). Also 
County of St. Clair v. Lovington (23 Wall. 
46, 68); Pacher v. Bird (137 U. S. 661); Water 
Power Co. v. Water Commissioners (168 U, S. 
349, 359-362); Scott v. Lattig (227 U. S. 229); 
Donnelly v. United States (228 U. S. 243, 
260); United States v. Chandler Dunbar Co. 
(229 U. S. 53, 60-61). 

* The Illinois Central case is mentioned in 
the next footnote. For other cases see 
McGilvra v. Ross (215 U. S. 70); United. States 
v. Holt Bank (270 U. S. 49; Massachusetts V. 
New York (271 U. S. 65); Hardin v. Jordan 
(140 U. S. 371, 381-382); Hardin v. Shedd 
(190 U. S. 508, 519); United States v. Oregon 
(295 U. S. 1). 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
was never any real doubt about this mat- 
ter, but in order to stop once and for all 
any possible talk, both the O’Mahoney 
bill of last year and the Anderson bill of 
this year have provisions which specifi- 
cally and by statute vest the ownership 
of the beds of rivers, lakes, and inland 
waterways in the respective States. 
Thus section 9 of the Anderson bill states 
that— 

The United States hereby asserts that it 
has no right, title, or interest in or to the 
lands beneath navigable inland waters with- 
in the boundaries of the respective States, 
but that all such right, title, and interest 
are vested in the several States or the per- 
sons lawfully entitled thereto under the laws 
of such States or the respective lawful 
grantees, lessees, or possessors in interest 
thereof under State authority. 


I notice that the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is now on the floor. I wish 
to repeat, so that he may hear it, a state- 
ment which I made previously, when he 
was not on the floor, namely, that I 
thought his argument yesterday was ex- 
tremely able and in very fine temper. 
OWNERSHIP OF SUBMERGED LAND IN GREAT LAKES 

ALSO RULED TO BE IN STATES 

Let me now deal with the special case 
of the Great Lakes. This is important, 
for a strong effort is being made to con- 
vince the States which border upon the 
five Great Lakes, including my own State 
of Illinois, that unless they support the 
Holland bill the Federal Government will 
take away the rights of the States to the 
submerged lands under them. With all 


charity to those who are saying this, I. 


wish to say that this is a truly colossal 
misstatement—unintentional, but a mis- 
statement. I hope the Lake States will 
not sell for a mess of pottage the rich 
share of their birthright in offshore oil 
and gas which they already own. 

The Supreme Court has already ruled 
that the submerged lands under the 
Great Lakes belong to the bordering 
States out to the halfway mark or to the 
International Boundary with our neigh- 
bor, Canada. The Court did this first 
in 1892 in the celebrated Illinois Central 
Railroad case.’ The Court then ruled 
that the States “had dominion and sov- 
ereignty over and ownership of lands un- 
der the navigable waters of the Great 
Lakes.” So firm and eternal were these 
rights that the Court ruled that the 
State legislature itself could not alienate 
them by giving them as it tried to do in 
1869 to the railroad. 

After the Civil War the Republican 
Party in Illinois, and also in many other 
States, departed from the high idealism 
which had characterized its founding, 
and there were a series of boodle acts 
passed by Republican legislatures, not 
only in Illinois but also in other States, 
which gave away the people’s rights. 
One of those acts gave away to the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad submerged lands 
beneath Lake Michigan up to 12th 
Street, indeed, to Randolph Street, in 
the city of Chicago. Not only did the 
act give the Illinois Central the right to 
come in on piles, but it gave the railroad 
submerged lands beneath Lake Mich- 
igan. 


1 Illinois Central Railroad v. Illinois (146 
U: S. 387, 433). 
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After a time the State of Illinois be- 
gan to recover its breath and sued to in- 
validate that law. The Illinois Central 
Railroad resisted the suit very strenu- 
ously. The Court, in the Illinois Cen- 
tral case, declared that the legislature 
could not alienate the trust which had 
been placed in them with respect to the 
submerged lands, and it so declared in 
language which Congress and the ad- 
ministration would do well to note in 
connection with the momentous matters 
now before us with respect to submerged 
lands out into the sea. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I shall then feel im- 
pelled to yield also to the Senator from 
Florida. I will yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas; then I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, because I wish to be 
fair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hesitate to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Illinois, but, as a 
matter of record, I should like to men- 
tion some of the very generous gifts of 
public lands made from Washington by 
a Republican administration; for ex- 
ample, the gift to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road of more than 14 million acres. Al- 
together, during that period the Repub- 
lican administration gave away more 
public land than comprises the entire 
nation of France. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas is completely correct. Begin- 
ning with the administration of General 
Grant, the Republican Party gave away 
to railroads extending westward, large 
areas of the national domain under con- 
ditions which, in many cases, smacked 
of graft and corruption. It gave away 
public lands and mineral rights, and 
wasted the public domain. What the 
Republican legislature in Illinois was do- 
ing was merely a pale reflection of what 
was happening in Washington, but they 
were doing their best. 

It is one of the great tragedies of the 
country that the Republican Party de- 
parted from the idealism of its founders, 
particularly Abraham Lincoln, and sank 
into the morass of corruption which 
marked the administration of General 
Grant. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In this joint reso- 
lution, its proponents at least have a 
precedent for this type of action, do they 
not? ( 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas has made a statement which 
the Senator from Illinois is reluctant to 
make. The Senator from Illinois feels 
that the sponsors of this measure are of 
infinitely superior quality to the men 
who sat in the legislative halls during 
the 1870's. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois may have misunderstood what I 
meant. I was raising the point of con- 
stitutionality; the State of Illinois could 
not have, if it had wanted to, given away 
those public lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Court so ruled. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the case of the 
United States Government, the United 
States did give away vast areas of public 
lands within the interior of the United 
States, so perhaps the administration 
has been misled into believing that there 
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is a precedent, so far as constitutional- 
ity is concerned. I thought the Senator 
from Illinois was making a constitutional 
argument with respect to the power to 
alienate lands held in trust. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was merely touch- 
ing lightly upon that theme, which I hope 
to develop at greater length subsequent- 
ly in my remarks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not want the 
Senator from Illinois to overlook the 
point about the gifts of public lands dur- 
ing the Grant administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in all 
fairness, I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should have been 
quite content to wait until the Senator 
from Illinois had finished his statement, 
but since a new subject has been brought 
up by the questions of my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], I thought it might be well 
to ask the Senator from Illinois if it 
is not true that the Congress of the 
United States has itself granted to the 
several States about a quarter of a bil- 
lion acres of public lands as to’ which 
there was no question whatever about 
the Federal title being a fee simple title, 
The grants were for such purposes as 
common schools, which received 98 mil- 
lion acres; other schools, which received 
17 million acres; other institutions, 
which received approximately 4 million 
acres; railroad construction, which re- 
ceived more than 37 million acres; wagon 
roads, which received more than 3 mil- 
lion acres; canals, which received more 
than 6 million acres; miscellaneous im- 
provements, which received more than 
7 million acres; swamp reclamation, 
which received almost 65 million acres; 
and other purposes, which received more 
than 6 million acres; comprising a total 
of 245 million acres, or almost a quar- 
ter of a billion acres of lands. As to 
those lands, the title of the United 
States was admitted by all, and they 
have never even been subjected to any 
court proceedings, because they were 
known and admitted by all to be Fed- 
eral lands. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So the point is that 
there is not only abundant precedent 
for this joint resolution, which relates 
to only some 17 million acres of sub- 
merged lands offshore of twenty-odd 
States, and lying within their bound- 
aries, but the question in this case is 
how to bring those lands into conform- 
ity with. acts of Congress previously 
passed, to which I have already referred, 
which related to almost a quarter of a 
billion acres, and conveyed that huge 
acreage to the States. The question is, 
What is sound public policy in this mat- 
ter, and is there a question of sound pub- 
lic policy addressed to the judgment and 
discretion of the Congress which, in the 
opinion of Congress and based upon 
these precedents, justifies passage of the 
joint resolution. Is not that the real 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that those grants were 
made to a wide variety of States, to vir- 
tually all the States, and for very definite 
public purposes. They were not grants 
to only a few States. While it is true, 
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as the Senator from Florida says, that 
in the case of the joint resolution the 
grants are to 21 States, in practice we 
know that the real rights which are 
sought and which are being conveyed 
are not the grants to 21 States but to 3, 
or at the most 4 States, namely, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Texas, and possibly 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois could not be more inaccurate with 
respect to both his conclusions. First, I 
refer to his conclusion with reference to 
the very large grants indicated in the 
list from which the Senator from Florida 
quoted, and which was observed carefully 
by the Senator from Illinois as the Sen- 
ator from Florida quoted the various fig- 
ures. Many of those grants were made 
to groups of States lesser in number than 
is the case here. For instance, I refer 
to the swamp and overflowed land grants 
of nearly 65 million acres, lands which 
would greatly transcend in value any- 
thing that is known or dreamed about 
the value of the 17 million acres. The 
swamp and overflowed land grants were 
made to only 15 States, as compared with 
we more than 20 coastal States involved 

ere. 

Secondly, I refer to the statement by 
the Senator from Illinois that this joint 
resolution relates to 3 States, or at the 
most to 4. I do not think he could be 
further wrong than in that statement, 
because I believe the maps already ex- 
hibited here and the known facts as to 
the areas included show that many of 
the States have much greater areas in- 
volved than have the three States which 
the Senator mentioned. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois will have to admit that the 
values involved in the developments upon 
built lands, lands which were originally 
submerged lands in the coastal belt— 
and I am not talking about inland 
waters—vastly exceed any possible roy- 
alties which would come to the 3 
States which are the fortunate possessors 
of oil deposits in their coastal areas, such 
3 States being California, Texas, and 
Louisiana. As to those three States, and 
as to all States, the joint resolution is 
confined to submerged lands lying within 
State boundaries. 

I ask the distinguished Senator if it 
is not true that the real question in the 
present debate, the question which is 
now submitted to the consciences of 
Senators, and which was recently sub- 
mitted to the consciences of Members 
of the House, who voted by a large ma- 
jority in favor of the claims of the States, 
is the question, What is the sound public 
policy with reference to the preserva- 
tion of democratic government, with ref- 
erence to the speeding of development, 
and with reference to the protection of 
people who have invested immense sums 
in good faith? What is the sound public 
policy to be adopted by the Congress of 
the United States in solving this grave 
problem? Is not that the real question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to my good 
friend from Florida that he has raised 
quite a series of questions in his long 
interrogation. I should like to be per- 
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mitted to reply to some of the points he 
has made, 

In the previous grants of land there 
were definite public purposes for which 
the land was granted—for common 
schools, higher schools, and so forth. 
Such purposes accounted for the major- 
ity of the grants. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, in connection with the pending 
measure, any public purpose comparable 
to those which existed in the cases cited 
by the Senator from Florida. That is 
my first point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pot- 
ter in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish, and 
then I shall be glad to yield. 

Secondly, while the Senator from. 
Florida speaks about the 21 coastal 
States all sharing in the grant of off- 
shore land, as a practical matter we all 
know that oil and gas are involved and 
are at the heart of this controversy. 
The reports and maps of the Geological 
Survey show that there is virtually no 
chance of oil and gas being found much 
north of Florida, or north of a point a 
few miles beyond the Georgia border. 
Oil has never been found on the Atlantic 
seaboard, or east of the Appalachian 
Mountains. Therefore there is a pre- 
sumption that there is no oil in the sea 
off the Atlantic seaboard, north of Flor- 
ida, or perhaps Brunswick, Ga., just 
across the line. 

Oil has been found in the Mississippi 
Valley, where formerly there were ocean 
beds, and in sections of California, where 
there were formerly ocean beds. There- 
fore the offshore oil and gas are prob- 
ably confined to those areas. So while 
the Senator from Florida may throw in 
the portion of the Continental Shelf 
north of Brunswick, Ga., as a practical 
matter, we know that there is nothing 
there except possibly kelp off the coast of 
Maine, and a few other things the tak- 
ing of which we are willing to permit the 
States to control anyway, under the 
Anderson bill, S. 107. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I en- 
joyed and received much benefit from 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Illinois with reference to the granting of 
public lands to the individual States. 
When New Mexico came into the Union 
as a State in 1912 the Federal Govern- 
ment, for institutional purposes—for 
schools and other such purposes, as the 
Senator has suggested—gave the State 
of New Mexico 13 million acres. I be- 
lieve a similar grant was made in the 
case of Arizona, 

That was the history of the West. 
There is no questioning the fact that the 
Federal Government controlled and 
owned all the public lands which were 
not owned in fee simple by individuals or 
others. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Florida, 
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Mr. HOLLAND: Mr. President, I 
would like to complete the point I was 
endeavoring to make. Why is it that the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, in 
emphasizing the existence of oil and gas 
off three States—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Possibly four, be- 
cause Florida may get a cut, too. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join in the hope 
that Florida may discover some oil, but 
I must say that many millons of dollars 
have been invested in exploration with- 
out any fortunate results, and that the 
State of Florida is interested in values 
other than oil and gas. 

I am wondering why the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois so far has neglect- 
ed—I am sure he has not forgotten—to 
mention the fact that billions of dollars 
of actual present value, contributing to 
the wealth of the several coastal States 
and the Nation, exists upon the built 
lands which now are found upon what 
were formerly submerged lands at the 
shorelines of the coastal States, and 
which, in the aggregate, are worth very 
much more than even the total amount 
of oil and gas—to say nothing about the 
royalties therefrom—found in the three 
States which the Senator has mentioned. 
Why does the Senator studiously avoid 
reference to those values, as well as to 
piers and many other values involved in 
this question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In reply to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, let me say that I have 
a prepared speech which is 52 pages long. 
I have covered only 8 pages. If the Sen- 
ator from Florida will content himself 
for the time being and allow me to pro- 
ceed, I assure him that I will deal with 
the question of filled land—past, present, 
and future. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois referred to the Illinois 
case a few minutes ago. In the Illinois 
case the court denied that Illinois could 
dispose of certain land to the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Is not that true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. With respect to the land 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hottanp] has referred, the 
Government had what we ordinarily call 
proprietary ownership. There is no 
question about the Government's ability 
to dispose of that land, to give it away, 
sell it, or do whatever it wishes to do 
with it. But so far as the submerged 
lands are concerned, is there not some 
question? The basis of the Court’s de- 
cision was that because of its external 
national sovereignty the Government 
has paramount rights in that land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Many lawyers feel that 
the Court would not permit the Federal 
Government to dispose of the submerged 
lands just as the Court would not permit 
the State of Illinois to dispose of certain 
land under Lake Michigan. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I intend to suggest 
that later. In order to establish that 
fact, I should like to read the opinion 
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of the Court on this very point. The 
Court said in the Illinois Central case: 

The State can no more abdicate its trust 
over property in which the whole people are 
interested like navigable waters and soils 
under them * * * than it can abdicate its 
police powers in the administration of gov- 
ernment and the preservation of the peace, 


The Court thus not only saved what is 
now the south lakefront of Chicago for 
the people but it also made it clear that 
the people of Illinois ‘and of other States 
bordering upon the Great Lakes owned 
the submerged lands under them out to 
the halfway mark or the international 
boundary line. 

If the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from New York will wait a mo- 
ment, I wish to say that this decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Illinois Central case was followed up by 
two decisions of the Illinois Supreme 
Court which ‘confirmed these decisions, 
so far as the North Shore of Chicago is 
concerned. And had it not been for all 
these decisions, particularly for the lead- 
ing decision, we would have had no lake- 
front for the general public in Chicago. 
We now have a magnificent lakefront, 
and we invite the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Texas to come and 
inspect it, under happier circumstances 
for them than were present last sum- 
mer. These decisions really saved this 
land, which was filled land, and which 
otherwise would have belonged to the 
railroad. They were likewise clear in up- 
holding the ownership of the State. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to make a brief observation, The 
Senator from Florida has discussed the 
development along the shores and along 
the inland waterways of the country to 
the valuation of many billions of dollars. 
I am not a lawyer, and I cannot refer to 
legal opinions, and I am not familiar 
with conditions save in my own State of 
New York, but I can say to the Senator 
from Florida that it is true that there 
have been billions of dollars expended 
along the shores and down to low tide. 
There have been many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of improvements made 
on our inland waterways, our lakes, and 
our rivers, but I do not recall a single 
instance where there has ever been a 
question raised with regard to either the 
title, the ownership, or the dominion 
over those improvements. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to say to the Senator from New 
York that I should like to deal with the 
question of filled lands separately. At 
present we are dealing with submerged 
lands in the Great Lakes, and the ques- 
tion of the filled lands is a separate issue. 
I can see my two friends straining at the 
leash, anxious to get at each other, but 
I hope we can postpone their struggle 
until we come to the discussion of filled 
lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 


*For State decisions affirming the princi- 
ples of the Illinois Central case to the sub- 
merged lands on the Chicago North Shore 
see The People v. Kirk (162 Ill. 138); Revell v. 
The People (177 Ill. 468). 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question, but not about filled 
lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida appreciates the reference to his 
distinguished friend, and would like to 
feel that he was so energetic in this mat- 
ter as to be, as it were, straining at a 
leash, but he does not feel quite like 
that about the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There was no canine 
allusion intended. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. The very point I de- 
sired to bring out was that the bill re- 
ferred to as the “Anderson bill,” which 
is supported by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, does grant to the 
coastal States the multibillion dollar de- 
yelopments upon the filled lands extend- 
ing into the sea, in the coastal regions 
of the coastal States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but I shall post- 
pone the discussion of that now. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the subject mat- 
ter I have been discussing; yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will admit, will he not, that the 
Federal Government is claiming all of 
the submerged lands seaward of the low 
tide within the boundaries of all the 21 
coastal States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is claiming paramount rights— 
not only claiming, but has been given 
by the Supreme Court paramount 
rights—in the submerged lands seaward 
from the low-water mark, although in 
some cases the States have claimed po- 
lice powers out to the boundaries in 
those seas, and the Court in fishing cases 
has ruled that where there is no con- 
tradictory Federal legislation, the States 
may exercise these police powers. But 
the States have never owned or had title 
in the submerged lands seaward from 
the low-water mark, even though they 
have claimed for police powers bound- 
aries out to sea. 

Mr. DANIEL. My question was meant 
to be whether or not the claim is ap- 
plicable, not just to 4 States, but to all 
of the 21 coastal States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. -That is correct, but 
in practical effect, the real question is 
as to oil, gas, and to a limited degree 
sulfur, which is confined, according to 
geologists, to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the lower portion of California. 

Mr. DANIEL. Can the Senator from 
Illinois assure the Senate that there are 
not other valuable minerals beneath the 
marginal belts of all the coastal States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois does not have the slightest be- 
lief that he is God Almighty. Other 
deposits may be found, but so far as he 
can tell, the real issue is oil and gas, 
and in practice that is confined to the 
Gulf of Mexico and southern California, 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL, Does the Senator know 
that the State of Maine has more acre- 
age under lease for the production and 
gathering of kelp, a weed from which 
iodine is made, than the State of Texas 
has under lease for the production of 
oil and gas? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. My ancestors, I do 
not know whether in a wary or an un- 
wary moment, left the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony about 1740 and moved 
northward to make a frugal living on 
the coast of Maine, near what is now 
called the town of Harpswell. So, for 
perhaps two centuries my ancestors 
helped to gather kelp, and, therefore, 
Iam well acquainted with the kelp situ- 
ation in the State of Maine. I point out 
the Anderson bill, S. 107, would give 
to the States all rights to control the 
taking of kelp. We are not practicularly 
interested in kelp, or shrimp, or oysters; 
those are sideshows. The question is as 
to oil and gas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator yield 
for one last question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. In other words, the 
Senator is willing to let all the States 
with submerged lands have all these 
tremendous values they possess in the 
way of kelp and gold and copper and 
sand and gravel and all the other min- 
erals except the four States whose prin- 
cipal resource happens to be oil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe the 
State of Maine will become unduly rich 
from gathering the kelp off the coast, 
nor do I believe huge fortunes will be 
made in the sand and gravel. Nor at 
present has there been any great suc- 
cess in the extraction of gold from sea 
water, but there are enormous rights 
under the surface of the marginal sea 
in oil and gas, as I shall shortly show. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask 
another question, though I do not like to 
intrude on the Senator’s time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DANIEL. Since the Senator has 
brought up the matter of values, and 
intimated that the present values in the 
sea water of the coastal States might be 
more than the natural resources in the 
other States, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he believes that the 
value in dollars and cents should be the 
determining factor as to what is right 
and just to the States which have been 
claiming this property in good faith for 
over a hundred years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I remember a deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, 
I believe in 1915, in a case involving a 
10-hour law for women in the State of 
California, in which Justice Hughes, who 
was then a member of the court, said 
that it was not necessary for law to be 
universal in its application, that it could 
still be just and yet have only a partial 
application. The administrative diffi- 
culties of the Federal Government in 
dealing with sand and gravel, kelp, and 
the like, are so great that it would be 
foolish for the Federal Government to 
take jurisdiction over these resources of 
the sea. But when we come to oil and 
gas, there is something that can be 
administered, because the exploration, 
development and sales, of necessity, must 
be large, and the amounts extracted 
large. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 


(Mr. 
Does the Senator 
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from Illinois yield to the Senator from 

Alabama? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that today 
when we get into the field of oil, we get 
into a field that pertains to the national 
defense? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Alabama for very excellent 
backstopping of my argument. That is 
a further consideration emphasizing the 
importance of oil. 

Mr. President, there is really no ques- 
tion about where the ownership of the 
lands under the Great Lakes lies. I wish 
to say to the Senator from Texas that 
later today I shall deal with his argu- 
ment of yesterday, namely, that so far 
as the Great Lakes are concerned, the 
law applicable to them is derived from 
the law of the territorial seas. I have 
not forgotten that argument. 

ANDERSON BILL, S. 107, ALSO CONFIRMS STATE 
OWNERSHIP OF SUBMERGED LANDS IN GREAT 
LAKES 
I do not think I shall take it up for the 

moment. But to remove all possible 
grounds for the most captious argu- 
ments, the Anderson bill specifically pro- 
vides in section 18 that the Great Lakes 
are included in those inland waters 
whose submerged lands are vested in the 
States. Thus the term “inland waters” 
is defined to include “the waters of lakes, 
including Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario to the extent 
that_they are within the boundaries of 
a State of the United States.” There 
should, therefore, be no excuse for the 
eight States adjoining the Great Lakes to 
favor giving the offshore oil to the 
coastal States in order to protect their 
own rights to the bottoms and beds of 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from Min- 
nesota will forgive me for making a 
personal reference—which I shall do at 
this time, since I see them in the Cham- 
ber—I should like to call the following 
fact to their attention, in the clearest 
tones I can use: The Anderson bill, 
Senate bill 107, and the other Anderson 
bill, Senate bill 1252, specifically confirm 
and recognize as vested in the States 
title to the submerged lands under the 
Great Lakes. If these distinguished 
Senators are fearful about the rights of 
their States—I do not think they need 
to be, but if they are fearful about 


*them—then I suggest to them and to 


other Senators from that area that they 
support one or the other of the Anderson 
bills, and that they do not need to sup- 
port the so-called Holland bill in order 
to attain their objective. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Illinois think it is fair to support the 
Anderson bill, which would confirm or 
restore to the Great Lakes States, ac- 
cording to the chart the Senator from 
Tllinois is using, 38,000,000 acres of sub- 
merged lands under which there are val- 
uable resources of all types, including oil 
and gas, and not return a lesser amount 
of 17,000,000 acres to the coastal States? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that the 
Anderson bill does not restore: to the 
inland States property which they have 
not had. The inland States already, by 
the decisions of the courts, have owner- 
ship rights to the submerged lands under 
inland waters, including the submerged 
lands under the Great Lakes. That is 
well established by the court decisions 
which are piled up on my desk, and which 
Iask any Senator toinspect. We merely 
recognize that which is already estab- 
lished. We are virtually confirming the 
decisions of the courts. 

We do not believe we should give away, 
however, to the coastal States, and par- 
ticularly to the three or four in question, 
submerged lands which the Supreme 
Court has said belong, not to them, but 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further to 
me? = 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will agree, I suppose, with Mr. Jus- 
tice Black and with former Solicitor 
General Perlman that the coastal States 
were proceeding in good faith before 
they were sued, in believing that they 
owned the lands beneath their marginal 
belts, just as the Great Lakes States have 
done; is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly that is true, 
and I have never charged the coastal 
States with proceeding in bad faith. Nor 
have I charged the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas with proceeding in 
bad faith. I made that very clear at the 
beginning of my remarks. No question 
of bad faith is involved. This is now a 
question of where ownership lies. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that today 
the only difference between the 21 
coastal States and the 8 Great Lakes 
States, which have more than twice as 
much land within their borders and be- 
neath their Great Lakes, is that the Fed- 
eral Government has sued the coastal 
States and has obtained judgments 
against them, but has not filed suit 
against the Great Lakes States? Would 
not the Great Lakes States be in the 
same boat with the coastal States, per- 
haps, if the Federal Government filed a 
test lawsuit’ against one of the Great 
Lakes States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say to my 
dear friend the junior Senator from 
Texas, whom I have known for only a 
short period of time, but for whom I 
have great admiration and affection, 
that I hope he will not take it amiss when 
I say that he is just as wrong on this 
point as he possibly could be. 

Mr. DANIEL. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Texas to let me follow up the state- 
ment I have just made, for it is a bold 
statement, and I must defend it. 

In the first place, the courts have never 
said that the coastal States own the 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark. On the contrary, in the 
only three cases involving such offshore 
lands, which have come before it, the 
Supreme Court has said that these sub- 
merged lands belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 52 cases which I have be- 
fore me—cases dealing with tidelands 
and submerged lands under inland wa- 
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ters—the Court has said that such sub- 
merged lands belong to the States. 

So I do not expect to see the Federal 
Government try to reverse those 52 de- 
cisions, although the able junior Senator 
from Texas is trying to reverse the three 
decisions of the Supreme Court in re- 
gard to the submerged lands seaward 
from the low-water mark. 

If the present administration were to 
be so unwise as to attempt to do that, 
however, we propose to estop the admin- 
istration by statute. We aim to throw 
protection around the past decisions of 
the courts because of the fears aroused 
by some State attorneys general. There- 
fore we invite the Senator from Texas to 
join us in throwing statutory protection 
not only around the judicial decisions 
pertaining to the ownership of sub- 
merged lands under inland waters, but 
also around the Federal Government’s 
ownership of submerged lands in Fed- 
eral waters seaward of the low-water 
mark. 

So I hope the Senator will join us in 
supporting the Anderson bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. I would be glad to join 
the Senator from Illinois in supporting 
the Anderson bill if the Senator from 
Illinois would include in that bill the 
marginal belts of the coastal States, 
where we have only 17 million acres of 
land. On the other hand, the Senator 
from Illinois is not willing to have the 
submerged lands under the Great 
Lakes—which lands the Senator from 
Illinois is attempting to hold on to, to- 
day—put into a common pot, so that 
the minerals in those lands may be di- 
vided among the schools of the country. 
The Senator from Illinois wishes to con- 
tinue to hold for his State the nearly 1 
million acres within the submerged lands 
in the State of Illinois under the Illi- 
nois Central case, which says that the 
Great Lakes are open seas. 

In other words, the hope of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the Senator from 
Texas will join in supporting the An- 
derson bill simply gives the Senator from 
Texas an opportunity to say what is 
wrong with the Anderson bill. Under 
that bill the Great Lakes States would 
receive all of the enormous amount of 
38 million acres of land and all the na- 
tural resources in them. The Senator 
from Illinois would vote for that bill 
and would keep the Federal Government 
from ever filing a lawsuit to see if it had 
the same claim against that land that 
the Federal.Government has asserted to 
ours. 

So I would say to the Senator from 
Illinois that it seems to me. the Ander- 
son bill would be unfair, in that it would 
not treat alike all the States. If these 
lands are to be taken from the 21 coastal 
States, under Supreme Court decisions, 
we ought at least to have a Supreme 
Court test case regarding the lands 
under the Great Lakes, to see whether 
the present Court will override the form- 
er opinions as to the lands under the 
Great Lakes, because, as I showed yester- 
day, those opinions are based on State 
ownership of lands on the borders of the 
sea. 

Will the Senator from Illinois permit 
me to read, in that connection, a sen- 
tence from the Illinois Central case? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I prefer to post- 
pone my discussion of that point until 
we reach the point of whether the law 
as to inland waters is a derivative of 
the law as to the marginal sea. First, 
I should like to deal with the question 
the Senator from Texas has raised. He 
made a piteous plea about how the State 
of Illinois, as represented by its senior 
Senator, is trying to hold on to the 
approximately 900,000 acres of land 
under Lake Michigan, and yet would 
have the Federal Government take away 
from the States of California, Loui- 
siana, and Texas the lands under the 
territorial waters. 

Mr. DANIEL. And also from the 
other coastal States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

I should like to point out that the 
Anderson bill gives, or to be more pre- 
cise, confirms and recognizes the own- 
ership of Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and 
California—and of all other States—in 
all submerged lands under inland wa- 
ters, under lakes, bays, ports, rivers. 
Does the Senator from Texas know how 
much land Texas will get, as he puts 
it, under the provisions of the Ander- 
son bill? It amounts to 2,364,800 acres, 
In the case of Illinois, the total amount 
of land thus confirmed to her will be 
290,000 acres, in round numbers, under 
inland waters, and 976,640 acres under 
the Great Lakes. So we are being twice 
as generous to Texas as we are to our- 
selves. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that the 
Lord, instead of the Senate, was twice 
as generous to Texas? [Laughter.] 
The Lord, not the Senate of the United 
States, put those submerged lands in 
Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to point 
out that this provision in the Anderson 
bill acknowledging and confirming State 
titles in submerged lands under inland 
waters applies all over the Nation as a 
whole. The charge of the Senator that 
it favors my own State is without foun- 
dation. As a matter of fact, Texas will 
be confirmed in twice as much of those 
lands as will Illinois. 

Mr. President, I see before me at this 
time my able and amiable friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
Let me read the figures in regard to 
Louisiana. Louisiana, under the Ander- 
son measure, would have title confirmed 
to 2,141,400 acres, or almost twice as 
much as Illinois. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not see what the 
Senator from Illinois is complaining 
about. Under the Anderson measure 
his State gets all its submerged land. 
One hundred percent is 100 percent. 
That is all his State can get. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the point is that 
under the Anderson measure all sub- 
merged lands under inland waters and 
all tidelands are quitclaimed to the 
States; and Texas and Louisiana get 
twice as much as Illinois. To the de- 
gree that the States have inland waters, 
they will all receive quitclaims. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before yielding to the 
Senator I desire to mention certain other 
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figures. Under the Anderson measure, 
the State of Florida would be confirmed 
in its ownership of 2,750,720 acres, or 
2% times as much as the State of Illi- 
nois; California would get 1,209,000 acres, 
or about the same amount as Illinois: 
In other words, the rule applies across 
the board. Such a statute is not needed, 
but, in order to quiet the false fears 
which have been aroused, we propose by 
statute to confirm what the decisions of 
the Supreme Court have previously held, 
namely, that land under inland navi- 
gable waters belongs to the States; but 
we do not propose to reverse the Supreme 
Court by saying submerged land under 
the ocean seaward from the low-water 
mark shall go to the States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
says the Anderson measure is more fa- 
vorable to the State of Louisiana than it 
is to the State of Illinois. Can the Sen- 
ator tell of any respect in which the 
Anderson measure can be said to be more 
favorable to the State of Louisiana than 
it is to the State of Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe I 
said more favorable. I stated it would 
confirm Louisiana’s ownership of almost 
twice as much submerged land as for 
Illinois. The purpose is not to be favor- 
able to the State of Illinois, or any other 
State, but to remove the false fears 
which the attorneys general of the sev- 
eral States have aroused in the breasts 
of people throughout the country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, did 
not everyone, including Federal officials, 
agree that the States owned their sub- 
merged lands, until President Truman 
undertook to have the Federal Govern- 
ment contest the ownership of the States 
and to establish the ownership of the 
Federal Government of them? Such an 
effort has never been made with regard 
to the State of Illinois. 

If the Senator wishes to rely upon the 
fact that Illinois is to be regarded as 
owning its submerged lands, would it not 
be fair that, as a part of the Anderson 
measure, the attorneys general be in- 
structed to take advantage of the deci- 
sion in the Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia cases, and proceed to assert the 
Government’s right to the submerged 
lands of the Great Lakes States? Those 
cases enunciated the doctrine of para- 
mount rights, a doctrine which had never 
before been urged or announced by the 
Court? That doctrine might be made 
the basis of going ahead to take sub- 
merged lands under the Great Lakes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
paramount-rights doctrine, in respect to 
the submerged lands seaward from the 
low-water mark, was announced by the 
court in the Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia cases, because those were the first 
instances in which such cases came be- 
fore the Supreme Court. There is a good 
deal of difference between the marginal 
sea which surrounds the country and the 
inland waters. The marginal sea has 
to be protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
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shore batteries, and so forth, are used 
for protection. It is in or borders on 
the so-called international domain. In 
fact, it may well be that the rights of 
the Nation to the marginal sea may be 
derived from the law of nations, as a 
right not only asserted by it as a nation 
but assented to by all other countries. 
The decision in those cases relating to 
the marginal sea in no way furnishes a 
precedent for overruling the prior in- 
land-water rule adhered to so consist- 
ently by the Court. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Speaking of these de- 
cisions, will the Senator from Illinois 
concede that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in United States against 
Rodgers, held: 

The Great Lakes possess every essential 
characteristic of seas. * * * They are high 
seas. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a moment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator con- 
cede that? r 
` Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I want to read 
the next sentence following the one I 
understood the Senator was quoting. 

I wish to read the next sentence, which 
the Senator from Texas read yesterday. 
I may say, in all honesty, that he read 
it, but he did not emphasize the 
phrase—— 

Mr. DANIEL, Is the Senator talking 
about the case of United States against 
Rodgers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; Iam. 

I read: 

In other respects, they are inland seas. 


Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator check 
‘his citation? The Senator is referring 
to-another case. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. Is it not true that what the 
Senator from Texas in debate yesterday 
was quoting was from the Rodgers case? 
I refer to page 2825 of the RECORD. 

Mr. DANIEL. I quoted both from the 
Rodgers case and from the Illinois Cen- 
tral case yesterday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
have yesterday’s Recorp before him? 

Mr. DANIEL, I will get the Recorp. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us clear up this 
point. 

Mr. DANIEL. My question to the Sen- 
ator was whether he would concede that, 
in United States against Rodgers, in 
talking about the Great Lakes, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said: 

The Great Lakes possess every essential 
characteristic of seas. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Of open seas? 

Mr. DANIEL, I continued: They are 
high seas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From what opinion is 
the Senator reading: 

Mr. DANIEL. It is the case of U. S. v. 
Rodgers (150 U. S. 249). If the Senator 
will permit, I should like to read more 
from the case, from which it will become 
clear that the case was holding the 
Great Lakes to be high seas and subject 
to the laws applicable to the high seas, 
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to the Atlantic and to the Pacific. Would 
the Senator mind yielding to me for 
that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that, at the 
moment, I do not seem to have the 
Rodgers case before me. 

Mr. DANIEL, Then it is not fair for 
me to ask the Senator to admit that 
now, but I should like to come back to 
that in a minute. In the meantime I 
should like to ask one related question. 
The Senator spoke about the fact that 
the Federal Government must defend the 
marginal seas along the coasts. Is it not 
true that the Federal Government also 
must defend the Great Lakes? And is it 
not true that the President of the United 
States, when he was Commander in Chief 
in 1947, said that: 

In another war the first attack probably 
would be aimed at the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River industrial areas. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Texas should know, by the treaty of 
Ghent we have disarmament on the 
Great Lakes and along the Canadian 
border. We have had that for almost a 
century and a half, with no fortifica- 
tions on either side of the American- 
Canadian border. No ships of war are 
allowed on the Great Lakes. Itis a great 
achievement. Consequently, so far as 
danger from contiguous neighbors is con- 
cerned, there is none; and that is very 
different from the marginal sea, itself. 

Mr. DANIEL. By the same token, I 
may say to the Senator, the marginal 
sea off Texas is so shallow that it could 
never float a battleship. However, is not 
the Federal Government bound to defend 
the Great Lakes, in the same way that it 
is bound to defend the marginal sea? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In practice, the Great 
Lakes will never be attacked by Canada. 

Mr. DANIEL. No; but my question 
was, Is not the Federal Government 
bound to defend the Great Lakes to the 
same extent that it is bound to defend 
the marginal sea of Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal Govern- 
ment is bound to defend all portions of 
the United States. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is the point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But there is no naval 
or military danger on the Great Lakes, 
so far as Canada is concerned. 

Mr. DANIEL. And I will say to the 
Senator there is no naval or military 
danger on the marginal sea of Texas so 
far as Mexico is concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not from our 
friends in Mexico, I am sure. 

Mr, DANIEL. The same principle ap- 
plies to the Great Lakes that applies to 
the marginal seas of this country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can conceive of 
naval powers so attracted by the riches 
of Texas that, like an irresistible mag- 
net, they would be drawn to the coasts 
of Texas to try to take over the Sham- 
rock Hotel, for instance, outside of 
Houston. 

Mr. DANIEL. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that there is of course 
no prospect of such efforts by foreign 
powers. The only ones who seem to be 
threatening to take away our property 
are Senators from States who want to 
hold on to every acre of the same kind 
of property which is found in their 
States. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS.» I assure my good 
friend from Texas that I have no designs 
upon his State. But other nations less 
friendly than the two we have mentioned 
create a sufficient danger to warrant our 
manning very substantial defenses in and 
on the borders of the marginal sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Illinois intend, in the course of his 
discussion this afternoon, to advert to 
that portion of the debate in which the 
statement was made that the Great 
Lakes have been held to be open seas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had hoped to; but I 
would welcome his reinforcement at this 
point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not able to 
reinforce the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, but when a claim is made that 
the Great Lakes have been held to be 
open seas I think it would be helpful if 
the claim were supported by a citation 
of the case so holding. We have the 
Rodgers case referring to the high seas, 
The statement has been made repeatedly 
that the Great Lakes have many of the 
characteristics of the open seas, but I 
think we might say that a bird has many 
of the characteristics of a human being. 
Birds have two eyes, two legs, two 
ears—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And they have a cen- 
tral nervous system and a cardio-vas- 
cular system. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. But while they 
have some of the characteristics of hu- 
man beings, we do not permit them in 
my State to vote. They are not human 
beings: The fact that the Great Lakes 
have certain characteristics of the high 
seas does not make them high seas. 
There was another ruling of the Supreme 
Court through which we may come to an 
understanding of the facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his able contri- 
bution to this debate. 

I want to say to my good friend from 
Texas that in the quotation which he 
gave yesterday, which I thought was 
from the Rodgers case but which turns 
out to be from the Illinois Central case, 
he read a sentence stating that the Great 
Lakes possess all the characteristics of 
the open seas except for the freshness 
of their waters and the ebb and flow of 
the tide. The Senator went on with an- 
other sentence from the Court’s opinion, 
which he did not emphasize. I wish now 
to emphasize it. It was as follows: “In 
other respects, they—the Great Lakes— 
are inland seas”; and I point out that 
they differ very much from open seas in 
that they are not open to unlimited, free 
passage and they are reached only 
through inland waters, namely, the St. 
Lawrence River and the Welland Canal— 
and, we hope, through the St. Lawrence 
seaway, if our good friends who are so 
attached to the Mississippi River will 
permit us to have the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. How can the Great Lakes be open 
Seas when they can be reached only 
through inland waters? I do not under- 
stand they are recognized in interna- 
tional law as open seas. They are not 
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like the Mediterranean Sea or the Black 
Sea. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator has just 
stated that the Great Lakes are not like 
the Mediterranean Sea or the Black Sea. 
I ask the Senator if he has read the case 
of United States against Rodgers in 
which the Great Lakes are compared to 
the Black Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the 
Mediterranean Sea, and in which the 
Court says they are high seas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heard the Senator’s 
quotation of that decision yesterday, and 
I assume his quotation is correct, but I 
would point out that what the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] said 
is also correct. In some respects they 
are comparable to open seas, but in other 
respects they are not. I bathe in Lake 
Michigan; I imbibe of the water of Lake 
Michigan. The water is not salt; the 
tides do not operate there; no great ocean 
steamers can come through the Welland 
Canal to Milwaukee or Chicago; there is 
no immediate international access; there 
is no tide, as I have said. There are 
many other respects in which the Great 
Lakes are not comparable to the Medi- 
terranean Sea or the Black Sea. The 
Senator from Texas can make them 
comparable only if he follows Polonius 
and says that it first looks like an ele- 
phant and then like a whale. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that the 
Supreme Court made them comparable 
as to State ownership of submerged lands 
when it said, in the Illinois Central case: 

We hold, therefore, that the same doctrine 
as to the dominion and sovereignty over 
and ownership of lands under the navigable 
waters of the Great Lakes applies, which ob- 
tains at the common law as to the dominion 
and sovereignty over and ownership of lands 
under tidewaters on the borders of the sea. 


Mr. DOUGLAS: I am delighted that 
the Senator from Texas has used that 
quotation. It specifically refers to “tide- 
waters on the borders of the sea,” not 
submerged lands below the low-water 
mark. That was like the point involved 
in the Pollard case and in the Waddell 
case. Those two cases involved the tide- 
lands and submerged lands under inland 
waters. 

The Supreme Court has never said 
that the same rule applies to the Great 
Lakes that applies to submerged lands 
seaward from the low-water mark, be- 
cause those marginal sea cases first 
came before the Court in 1947 and 1950. 
I am delighted that the Senator from 
Texas has given eloquent support to the 
distinction between tidelands and inland 
waters, on the one hand, and the mar- 
ginal seas, on the other. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will 
excuse me for the excitement in my 
voice, 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; I certainly shall 
excuse the Senator from Illinois. I join 
him in the excitement, because I am 
delighted that he is delighted that I have 
emphasized the fact that the Court ap- 
plied to the Great Lakes the same rule 
it applied to tidewaters on the borders 
of the sea, because the same Court in 
the case of Manchester against Massa- 
chusetts referred to waters within 1 
league from shore as “‘tidewaters.” 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Manchester case 
refers to Buzzards Bay. It is covered by 
the inland-water rule. I have always 
had one foot in New England and one 
foot in the Middle West. I have fished 
in Buzzards Bay, just as Grover Cleve- 
land used to fish there. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am referring to what 
the Court said about tidewaters, that 
they are waters which are within the 
l-league limit. The Supreme Court 
said that the jurisdiction of a nation 
over tidewaters—that is not inland 
waters—extends to a marine league from 
the coast, saying that tidewaters are 
waters which are moved by the tides out 
as far as a marine league from the coast. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Texas is talking about the control of a 
nation over tidewaters, specifying a limit 
of 3 marine miles: That goes back to 
the days of Jefferson, when he claimed 
1 marine league. 

Torturing language in an effort to try 
to find something that will give credence 
to such a claim as is here made is not 
uncommon. If we are going to talk 
about the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it has always been one marine 
league, exactly as pointed out by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield for one 
more question, I shall try to hurry so 
that he may proceed. But, in order that 
the Recorp may be complete, at least 
that it may present the rest of the Man- 
chester case, let me say that the Court 
was not talking only about the National 
Government but it went right on in the 
next paragraph to say that, after the 
Revolution, the previous rights of the 
King in those waters and soils went to 
the States. The Court was not talking 
only about the Nation's rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Texas appeared on the brief and 
perhaps on oral argument as well as an 
amicus curiae in the California case, and 
also argued the Texas case. In the Cali- 
fornia case, when the argument was pre- 
sented, the Court stated it had ruled as 
follows in the Manchester case, and I 
read from the opinion: 

The first is Manchester v. Massachusetts 
(139 U. S. 240). That case involved only the 
power of Massachusetts to regulate fishing. 
Moreover, the illegal fishing charged was in 
Buzzards Bay, found to be within Massachu- 
setts territory, and no question whatever was 
raised or decided as to title or paramount 
rights in the open sea. And the Court spe- 
cifically laid to one. side any question as to 
the rights of the Federal Government to 
regulate fishing there. 


The Court thus clearly distinguished 
the Manchester case from the case of 
submerged lands in the marginal sea 


which was before it in the California , 


case. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield for a question? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
Mr. HILL, The Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] stated yesterday—and I 
quote from page 2825 of the RECORD: 


As the Court said in the Rodgers case, even 
though they are inland seas, they are high 
seas, 
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That makes very clear, does it not, 
that, so far as admiralty is concerned 
and so far as navigation is concerned, 
Federal power comes into play and is 
exercised in the regulation of commerce 
under the Federal Constitution, but that 
so far as title to the inland seas is con- 
cerned, that title is in the States. Is not 
that correct? 

at DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the fact 
that title is in the States, the fact that 
the waters are an inland sea, does not 
take away from the Federal Government 
its responsibility and duty for the regu- 
lation of admiralty matters and of com- 
merce. I think that if the Senator would 
examine the statement, he would find 
that admiralty law would apply to the 
Mississippi River. There is no question 
that title is in the States, but the power 
to regulate commerce and admiralty law 
lies in the Federal Government. _ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Alabama for making that 
important statement. Some of the cases 
which are cited as Federal authority de- 
rive from the Federal power to regulate 
commerce and the power of the Federal 
Government to regulate conditions on 
board vessels plying inland waters. 

Mr. HILL. Plying in commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction in those 
cases, it does not claim jurisdiction of 
the submerged lands beneath inland 
waters, and the Court has ruled it does 
not own them. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. No ques- 
tion was raised as to such jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not only was no ques- 
tion raised as to title, but the Govern- 
ment has always specifically affirmed its 
intention of not claiming jurisdiction. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam delighted that the 
Senator from Illinois has made the com- 
ment he has made about the Pollard 
case. Either later this week or early 
next week I propose to discuss my view 
of the pending joint resolution from the 
standpoint of Supreme Court decisions. 
I wish to say today that I completely 
agree with the comment of the Senator 
from Illinois with respect to the Pollard 
case. I know of no case in this whole 
controversy which, in my judgment, has 
been more miscited than has the Pollard 
case. The Pollard case is a State- 
sovereignty case. The basic issue in the 
Pollard case was a question of State 
sovereignty. Sovereignty over what? 
The land between low-water mark and 
high-water mark. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. It was originally a 
tidal land. 

Mr. MORSE. The Court made it per- 
fectly clear that it was not talking about 
a square inch of submerged land; it was 
talking about inland waters and tide- 
lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Yet we constantly hear 
the Pollard case being cited as though 
it were an authority for the States tọ 
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take land beyond the tidelands. In my 
judgment, the Pollard case is an author- 
ity for the Senator’s position on the 
joint resolution, because the Pollard 
case upholds State sovereignty over 
tidelands, and says not one word that 
would justify the interpretation that 
submerged lands are covered by that 
decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Oregon for reinforcing my 
position. As everyone knows, I am not 
a lawyer, so I am very glad to have the 
opinion of a distinguished lawyer in sup- 
port of my views. 

Not only does the Pollard case support 
my point of view, but the decision in the 
Waddell case and some 42 other deci- 
sions all support the contention I make 
with respect to submerged lands be- 
neath inland waters being owned by the 
States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made the state- 
ment he has made about his not being 
a lawyer. I myself, not being a lawyer, 
have the same difficulty. The Senator 
from Illinois recognizes, does he not, 
that the Pollard case applied to a city 
lot. It had to do with a piece of land 
inside a city, on Church Street. Now it 
is sought to apply that case to land miles 
at sea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois would suggest, without wishing 
to be facetious, that it is not the sup- 
porters of the Anderson bill who are 
logically at sea. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
question. 

Mr. LONG. A suggestion has been 
made that with respect to what the Su- 
preme Court in its earlier decisions said 
about the property in the marginal sea 
belonging to the States, we were making 
a tortured construction of the Court’s 
language. I should like to read from the 
actual decision that decided against the 
States in the California case. Speaking 
through Mr. Justice Black, who cer- 
tainly was as much on the Federal side 
as was any other Justice who sat on the 
Supreme Court—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I interject to 
say that Mr. Justice Black is not on the 
Federal side. Mr. Justice Black is a 
Justice who follows his conscience, 
whether it be State side, Federal side, 
local government, National Government, 
labor, capital, white, or black. Justice 
Black calls the shots as he sees them. He 
is not a doctrinaire. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask if the Senator, 
by his remarks, is suggesting that Jus- 
tice Frankfurter and Justice Reed, who 
dissented, do not follow their con- 
sciences? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, they also 
follow their consciences. 

Mr.'LONG. Or that Justices who sat 
on the Supreme Court previously did 
not follow their consciences, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly they fol- 
lowed their consciences. I was simply 
jumping into the breach to defend Jus- 
tice Black against any imputation of 
partiality. 

Mr. LONG. I said that Justice Black 
was on the Federal side. I believe the 


I will yield for a 
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facts pretty well show that he was on 
the Federal side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He was on the Fed- 
eral side in those cases, because the law 
was on the Federal side. 

Mr. LONG. I read from Mr. Justice 
Black’s majority opinion in the Cali- 
fornia case: 

As previously stated, this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to in- 
dicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters with- 
in their territorial jurisdiction whether in- 
land or not, 


That is the construction which Jus- 
tice Black himself placed on the de- 
cisions contained in the volumes the 
Senator from Illinois has on his desk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Louisiana had been on the floor when I 
began speaking, he would have heard me 
acknowledge the fact that in some of 
those cases—in the Pollard case and, I 
believe, in the Waddell case, and certain 
other cases—the . Court indulged in 
obiter dicta, general statements not con- 
nected with the facts of the particular 
cases before them. The question arises 
whether the obiter dicta are to be con- 
trolling and binding, or whether deci- 
sions on the facts of those cases are to be 
controlling and binding. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not now; in a mo- 
ment. 

As I have either confessed or boasted— 
I do not know which—I am not a lawyer, 
but I have never understood that non- 
germane remarks by a court, remarks not 
bearing upon the particular facts of the 
case before the court, were binding and 
controlling upon future courts. I have 
always thought such remarks were in- 
teresting and that they might help to 
form public and legal opinion. But I 
have never thought that they were bind- 
ing or controlling upon future courts. 

I have always understood, from every 
textbook on law I have read, and from 
every eminent lawyer with whom I have 
talked, that my interpretation is cor- 
rect, that a court can fundamentally de- 
cide on the facts of the case before it, 
but that if the facts of future cases differ 
from the facts of previous cases, the 
court is justified in framing new rules 
in accordance with the new conditions 
which face it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
sometimes takes advantage of the attor- 
neys by pleading ignorance of legal 
matters. 

An earlier case on this subject was 
Martin against Waddell. In that case, 
the Supreme Court spelled out the doc- 
trine that a new State acquired all the 
rights that the King of England would 
have had if the American Colonies had 
never revolted against the King; that in 
that capacity. they owned all the sub- 
merged lands within their jurisdiction, 
and that. because the land therein was 
submerged land, within the jurisdiction 
of the State, it belonged to the State of 
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New Jersey. The Senator says the 
Court’s reasoning was obiter dictum 
when he says that other submerged land 
which was in the jurisdiction of the 
State does not belong to the State? But 
that is not what the Court said. It said 
clearly that it thought that all sub- 
merged lands within a State’s jurisdic- 
tion belonged to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me reply to the 
Senator from Louisiana. My good friend 
from Louisiana, who I think is a great 
ornament to the Senate and a great 
credit to his State, and for whom we all 
have a deep affection, probably. quoted 
some sentences from the decision of the 
Court in the California case, but he did 
not quote the succeeding sentences. I 
invite his attention to the succeeding 
sentences, referring to the Pollard case: 

All of these statements were, however, 
merely paraphrases or offshoots of the Pollard 
inland-water rule, and were used not as 
enunciation of a new ocean rule, but in 
explanation of the old inland-water princi- 
ple. Notwithstanding the fact that none of 
these cases either involved or decided the 
State-Federal conflict presented here, we are 
urged to say that the language used and 
repeated in those cases forecloses the Gov- 
ernment from the right to have this Court 
decide that question now that it is squarely 
presented for the first time. 


I think that disposes of the first part 
of the contention of the Senator from 
Louisiana. The problem of ownership of 
submerged lands seaward of the low- 
water mark had never been before the 
Court prior to that case. I have heard 
him on many other occasions advance 
this dubious authority, based upon the 
1610 case in England, and based upon the 
practices of the British Crown. 

I hope my friend will forgive me if I 
say that to me this séems as fantastic 
as the argument in the play Henry V, in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and, I believe, the Bishop of Ely are 
trying to convince Henry V that he has 
title to the French Crown. It will be 
remembered that the alleged title was 
traced down through a chain. I think 
this contention is highly fantastic, and 
at the proper time—sometime today or 
tomorrow—I intend to deal with this 
point. But let us postpone a discussion 
of the period of James I, and really con- 
centrate our attention upon American 
law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not the under- 
standing of the Senator from Illinois 
that whatever meaning or significance 
could be attached to that obiter dictum, 
it vanished when the California case was 
decided? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has before 
him a considerable stack of books con- 
taining some 52 or more decisions, some 
of which hold that the States own the 
submerged lands within their bound- 
aries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; submerged lands 
under navigable inland waters, and tide- 
lands—not within the boundaries. 

Mr. LONG. Time and again in those 
cases the Court said that the States 
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owned all the submerged lands within 
their jurisdiction or within their bound- 
aries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Court never 
had a case before it involving ownership 
of submerged lands seaward from low- 
water mark. The cases decided always 
involved either tidelands or submerged 
lands under inland waters. 

Mr. LONG. Let us agree on that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is marvelous. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator relies upon 
that fact to say that, when the Supreme 
Court placed a new interpretation upon 
the paramount powers of the Federal 
Government, an interpretation which we 
had never seen in any of the lawbooks 
before, no one need worry, because the 
Supreme Court will still rely upon the 
inland waters cases which the Senator 
from Illinois has before him. At this 
very time the Supreme Court has before 
it another doctrine, supported by many 
eases and decisions of the Court. That 
doctrine is known as the separate-but- 
equal doctrine, dealing with the educa- 
tion of children in separate schools. 
Many Southern States feel that if that 
doctrine is overruled, the result will be 
completely to disrupt the school systems 
of those States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will not ask us to argue that question on 
the floor of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. LONG. Let me make this point: 
there is a doctrine which many people 
feel should be overruled. If the Senator 
relies upon the sanctity of these decisions 
even in spite of the interpretation placed 
by the California decision upon the para- 
mount powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, does the Senator feel that the sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine should be over- 
ruled? Italsois supported by many cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Court has not 
made any ruling on the separate-but- 
equal provision. It is not a matter for 
discussion before the Senate at this time. 
That is a red herring of the most fishy 
type, and I am sorry my friend from 
Louisiana, whom I love as a- cousin, 
should introduce it at this point. 

Mr. LONG. The fact is that many 
decisions by prior courts cannot neces- 
sarily be regarded as being safe today. 
The American Bar Association and the 
attorneys general of the States of this 
Nation, who are good attorneys, believe 
that the strength of the cases upon which 
the Senator relies is undermined by the 
decisions in the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas cases. They are good at- 
torneys, and that is their opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. It is good to 
have a competent attorney supporting me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I share 
the feelings of affection which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has expressed toward 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, They are genuine, I 
can assure him. 

Mr. MORSE. They are absolutely sin- 
cere and genuine. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
does not agree with me that the last 
comments of the Senator from Louisiana 
are exceedingly enlightening and inter- 
esting, in that they are subject to the 
clear interpretation that, with his typi- 
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cal honesty, the Senator from Louisiana 
is now confessing on the floor of the Sen- 
ate what the opponents of this measure 
have been saying for months, namely, 
that the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion really fear the United States Su- 
preme Court; they are afraid to permit 
the legal rights of the American people 
in these lands to be decided by the judi- 
cial branch of our Government. They 
want to use their political votes to take 
this property away from all the people 
and give it to the people of a few States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at this time. I 
wish to comment on the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Later I shall comment upon this sub- 
ject, but I should like to say that I am 
continuously struck with the fact that 
certain Members of the United States 
Senate want to set themselves up as a 
super-Supreme Court. When the deci- 
sions are made the way they want them, 
they praise the Court, and sometimes 
they propose legislation intended to con- 
firm the decisions, so that no future 
Court can reverse them. If the deci- 
sions go against them, they want to pass 
a law which will reverse the decisions of 
the Court. ` 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not just yet. I am 
in the middle of my train of thought. 

In other words, what they are trying 
to do is to have the United States Con- 
gress become a super-Supreme Court, 
just as some Members of the Senate 
would like to have the United States 
Senate become the executive arm of the 
Government and negotiate foreign 
agreements, arrangements, and so forth. 
I believe that if those gentlemen had 
their way we would go back to the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, under which there 
was only a Continental Congress, with- 
out a judiciary and without an execu- 
tive. The Continental Congress moved 
through committees in the executive 
field, and was also itself a supreme court. 
I personally believe that the Articles of 
Confederation showed a great weakness, 
and that the Founding Fathers were cor- 
rect when, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, they established an 
executive branch and a judicial branch. 
I believe, along with the Senator from 
Oregon, that we would do well not to 
rush in and try to reverse the Supreme 
Court on every issue with respect to 
which we find ourselves in disagreement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the analysis of the situation just made 
by the Senator from Illinois. I ask the 
Senator from Illinois if he shares some 
of my concern that this move—and I 
consider it such a move—to block the 
United States Supreme Court from ex- 
ercising its powers under the Constitu- 
tion as a separate, coordinate, and equal 
branch of our Government is, in effect, 
threatening the separation-of-powers 
doctrine under our constitutional system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. If we allow this kind of 
procedure to develop, and permit politi- 
cal weapons to be used to reverse the 
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Supreme Court, the Senator from Illi- 
nois knows, as does every other Member 
of the Senate, that with all the arrange- 
ments which are made on the political 
front for vote-trading, log-rolling, and 
dealing for support on a sectional basis, 
we may become guilty of undermining 
the separation-of-powers doctrine of our 
whole constitutional system. 

Does the Senator from Illinois agree 
with me that issues such as this ought 
to be left for determination to the coor- 
dinate, equal branch of the Government 
known as the judiciary, and that we 
should not try to be settling them by 
political power? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois not only agrees but he will later 
present an argument on that very point. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask whether it is not a fact 
that Senate Joint Resolution 13 does not 
clarify or elaborate upon the California, 
Louisiana, or Texas cases, but reverses 
those cases on all fours. e 

Mr. DOUGLAS, On all sixes, I should 
say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. In the very Supreme 
Court decision which we have been dis- 
cussing, the California case, the Court 
itself said that inasmuch as the decision 
undertook to hold that the property 
concerned was Federal property, it was 
the responsibility of Congress to say 
what should be done with the property, 
I read this language from the majority 
opinion: 

Furthermore, we cannot know how many 
of these lands are within and how many 
without the boundary of the marginal sea 
which can later be accurately defined, but 
beyond all this we cannot and do not assume 
that Congress, which has the constitutional 
control over Government property, will 
execute its powers in such a way as to bring 
injustice to the States and their subdivisions, 
or persons acting pursuant to their per- 
mission, 


The fact is that the Congress of the 
United States time and again has given 
to the States vast expanses of territory 
which the Congress believed more prop- 
erly should belong to the States. The 
State of Illinois itself was at one time 
completely owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and today the people of Illinois 
and the State of Illinois own practically 
all that property. The State of Louisi- 
ana was once owned completely by the 
Federal Government. Today the people 
own the property, with the exception of 
that now in question, and the national 
forest lands purchased by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. .Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that what the Ander- 
son bill does is to conform in all respects 
to the injunction laid upon the Congress 
in the concluding sentence of the Cali- 
fornia decision. Take for instance the 
language about doing justice “to per- 
sons acting pursuant to their—the 
States’—permission.” The Anderson bill 
does not, as some have charged, in- 
validate the leases which private per- 
sons have taken from the three States 
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for the sinking of wells. On the con- 
trary, the Anderson bill validates those 
leases, not only those which have been 
developed, but those leases which have 
not yet been developed. There is full 
recognition of the terms of the leases. 

Furthermore, there is no injustice to 
States or their subdivisions, because the 
Anderson bill follows the practice pur- 
sued in the case of mineral rights on 
public lands, and provides that three- 
eighths of the income which the Federal 
Government may receive from the sub- 
merged lands under the marginal sea 
within the 3-mile limit shall go to the 
States. 

There is no legal obligation upon the 
Nation as a whole to give the three- 
eighths to the States. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and those 
of us who are supporting him, provide 
that the shoreward States should have 
the three-eighths from within the 3-mile 
limit. So the Anderson bill carries out 
the injunction that we should proceed in 
good conscience and equity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Oregon are sug- 
gesting that it is a shameful, awful, ter- 
rible thing for these bandits who are 
advocating the joint resolution to try to 
take this land for the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 

Mr.LONG. That is the implication. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We did not call the 
Senators proposing the resolution ban- 
dits, and never will. 

Mr. LONG. The former President of 
the United States said as much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He is a great man, 
but I do not associate myself with him 
in such remarks. 


Mr. LONG. President Truman once 


said that to restore this land to the 
States would be robbery in broad, open 
daylight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would, indeed, be 
a great mistake. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator from 
Illinois goes along with those who say 
it would be an awful act—an immoral 
act, as some have suggested—to restore 
this property to the States, the Senator 
must then acknowledge that in giving 
three-eighths of the revenues to the 
States, those taking his position are 
three-eighths as immoral as we. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a public- 
land policy in this country. We have 
permitted people to take three-eighths 
of the royalty from land that admittedly 
belongs to the United States. That does 
not transfer title away from the United 
States, but it means that they take the 
revenue coming from below the land, and 
what my bill does is to seek to treat all 
States in the same way. It does not do 
an immoral thing, it does not seek to 
reverse a decision of the Supreme Court; 
and I think that is extremely important. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator from New 
Mexico referred to a public policy. 
There has been a public policy with re- 
gard to lands for many years. The Sen- 
ator may look at page 71 of the hearings, 
which shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment gave to the States more than 98 
million acres for their common schools. 
The next column indicates the Govern- 
ment gave more than 17 million acres 
for other schools. The next column 
shows that the Federal Government 
gave the States more than 37 million 
acres for railroads, and the next column 
shows that it gave the States more than 
64 million acres for swampland reclama- 
tion. That has been a public policy for 
many years. Now we simply propose to 
fix a public policy with reference to the 
lands under the marginal sea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
the same point the Senator from Florida 
raised earlier in the debate, and I point- 
ed out that the majority of these cessions 
of land were for definite and stated pub- 
lic purposes: 98 million acres for the 
common schools, 17 million acres for 
other schools, 37 million acres for rail- 
roads, and 64 million acres for swamp- 
land reclamation. 

When we come to the question of 
swampland, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that Florida got 20 million acres 
of swampland, and the State of my dear 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana, got 
9,491,000 acres. They got most of the 
swampland, and now they attempt to 
show their gratitude for the grant of the 
swampland by taking the oil and gas 
also and justify the latter as following 
the precedent of the former grant. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I cannot understand what 
the Senator from Illinois is complaining 
about. Illinois got all of its land from 
the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that when certain grants are 
made for schools, they comply with the 
public land policies and all provisions of 
the law. Grants have been made to the 
railroads to make it possible for them to 
select a band of land along the railroads 
to pay early construction costs. If the 
railroad happens to run through Colo- 
rado or Montana or Wyoming, it is per- 
fectly natural that that land selected 
by the railroad should be in that State 
rather than in some State where the 
railroad had already been operating a 
long time. 

Since we are engaged in a discussion 
of why all should be treated fairly, when 
the Malone amendment was before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, an amendment which would have 
permitted States in the Rocky Mountain 
area to have rights to minerals under- 
lying their public lands, an amendment 
to a bill which gave people rights to oil 
10 miles at sea, or 20 miles at sea, ask 
the representatives of Texas, Louisiana, 
and California, to say how they voted. 
They voted no. It is all right, they 
think, to take these areas off the shores 
of Texas and Louisiana, under water, 
miles at sea, and take the full amount 
of the resources for those States. But 
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when there was a proposal that within 
the limits of the State, on land that 
could be seen, on land that in some leg- 
islation has been declared to be held in 
trust for the States, the total royalty 
should be paid to those States. When 
that amendment was presented how did. 
they vote? In their opinion, that would 
be wrong. “The present occupant of the 
chair, the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GoLpwatTEr] is going to live to see a 
tremendous oil development in Arizona. 
But the great bulk of the land in Arizona 
is owned by the Federal Government, 
and only three-eighths of the royalties 
will come to the State of Arizona. 

Would any of the Senators supporting 
the joint resolution be in favor of giving 
such States as Arizona all the royalties, 
in the way they seek to have done in the 
case of the lands lying off the shores? 
No, Mr. President; they have voted no 
on that issue. They have voted that 
Arizona shall have three-eighths, and no 
more; and that stand has applied 
throughout this discussion. 

The representatives of the coastal 
States say, “Yes, we want title to all the 
land lying off our shores, miles at sea, 
land that no one has ever seen because 
it is covered by fathoms and fathoms of 
water, and we want all the oil in that 
area; but when it comes to a State where 
the land can be looked at, do not give any 
of the corresponding royalties to those 
States.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say that at times I have wakened in the 
night with a fear that possibly the rep- 
resentatives of the States in which oil 
is found and possibly the representa- 
tives of the Mountain States and the 
semiarid States might get together and 
might agree to give the subsurface rights 
in Federal lands to the States, not only 
in the submerged lands lying off the 
borders, but also in the lands within 
those States. So, far from reproaching 
the Senators from the coastal States for 
their failure to extend their principle 
to these other States, I am thankful that 
thus far they have held out. But I am 
fearful that if it should ever become 
necessary to pass this joint resolution, 
possibly a gentleman’s understanding 
might be reached; and that is one of the 
reasons why I am afraid of this joint 
resolution. I think it opens up the way 
for spoliation of the natural resources 
of the Nation. I believe that if the sub- 
merged land is given to California, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and possibly to 
Florida, the Mountain States will de- 
mand their soil or the mineral resources 
beneath it, and the 11 Western States 
will demand the national forests and the 
national parks and the public domain 
and the falling waters; and in that way 
we shall open a Pandora’s box which 
ultimately will result in stripping the 
Nation of its natural resources. 

So I am thankful to the Senator from 
New Mexico for bringing this issue to 
the floor, and I notice it has been raised 
in committee hearings, also. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I cannot quite under- 
stand the point of the Senator from New 
Mexico. He says what a terrible thing 
it is, and yet he voted for it, whereas I 
voted against it. The Senator from Il- 
linois says he is thankful to the Senator 
from New Mexico for bringing up the 
matter. 

The point is that any disposition of 
the acreage in the public domain— 
more than 10 times the amount of acre- 
age involved in this measure—is a mat- 
ter which should stand on its own 
merits. 

A moment ago we heard the statement 
that the Senators from the coastal 
States are trying to do a lot of logrolling. 
However, Mr. President, the record 
shows that we are standing on the mer- 
its of our case, certainly insofar as the 
amendment pertaining to public lands 
is concerned. 

I believe that perhaps someday we 
should take a look into the minerals ly- 
ing in those lands, but that. would not 
benefit the State of Louisiana, so far as 
revenue is concerned. Thirty-seven and 
one-half percent of the royalties from 
those millions of acres goes directly to 
those States. Fifty-two percent goes to 
the reclamation fund. 

Mr. President, in Louisiana we do not 
want to participate in the reclamation 
fund. The Bureau of Reclamation would 
like to impose itself on our people, but 
we do not want it. We already have 
enough problems without bringing it in 
to complicate them. 

The other 10 percent of the public 
land's revenues goes for administration 
of the fund. 

So far as we in Louisiana are con- 
cerned, in the case of the minerals un- 
der those western lands, we believe they 
might as well belong to those States, be- 
cause we neither derive nor seek any 
revenue from them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
justice to the Senator from New Mexico, 
let me point out that in his bill he does 
not provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s receipts from oil and gas under 
submerged lands in the marginal sea 
shall be distributed according to the dis- 
tribution provided in the case of recla- 
mation fund. He does not split that 
amount by providing that 5242 percent 
shall go to the reclamation fund and 
10 percent shall go into the General 
Treasury. He provides that it shall all 
go into the General Treasury, and that 
itz distribution shall be determined later 
by Congress. 

So it is improper to charge the Senator 
from New Mexico with an attempt to 
have the funds derived from oil and gas 
from lands lying off the coast used for 
the benefit of irrigation in the semiarid 
States; and I rise to his defense on that 
point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe no more 
unfair thing has been said in the hear- 
ings and in this debate—and said stead- 
ily, persistently, and constantly—than 
that the Western States derive some 
financial benefit directly from the recla- 
mation fund, 
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Mr. President, the reclamation fund 
does not consist of money that is doled 
out to individuals, as grants-in-aid. It 
consists of money that is made available 
for the development of the Nation. 
After that money is placed in a reclama- 
tion project, it is repaid by those who 
live on the project, and is returned into 
the Federal Treasury. Whenever the 
Congress wishes to do so, Congress can 
appropriate that money back into the 
Federal Treasury, and out of the recla- 
mation fund. ` 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] stands here in 
the Chamber, and it is a very fortunate 
and happy circumstance that the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is now presiding over the Senate, be- 
cause in the State of Arizona there is a 
reclamation project known as the Salt 
River Valley project. Senators have 
spoken of the funds obtained by means 
of the 5214 percent division as if those 
funds were a grant-in-aid to the State 
of Arizona. However, after that recla- 
mation project was built, three times the 
total cost of the project was paid into 
the Treasury, in the form of income 
taxes paid by the persons living on that 
project; and every dollar of the 5212 
percent will be paid back into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Yet that fund is referred 
to by some Senators as a grant-in-aid. 
Of course, those Senators do not want or 
need a reclamation fund. For instance, 
the State of Louisiana receives oil roy- 
alties to a very great extent. If our 
State were given oil royalties to that 
extent, our State would not need a 
reclamation fund, either. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Illinois that I-believe 
his sleepless nights are grounded on well 
known fears. Some of us who are 9p- 
posed to the so-called Holland joint reso- 
lution feel that a precedent will be estab- 
lished if we give away to the States con- 
cerned the submerged lands containing 
oil deposits. 

If the Congress will override the Su- 
preme Court’s decision and will give to 
certain States the lands underneath the 
sea, there is no reason why at a later 
time Congress cannot take from the Fed- 
eral Government the national parks and 
the mineral rights inherent in the lands 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and give them to the States. I 
think that danger is growing, because if 
this measure is passed and becomes law 
and is upheld, then it will pose a threat 
to all the natural resources in all our 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his remarks, and it is 
characteristic of him that he has al- 
ways stood for the conservation and the 
wise utilization of the natural resources 
in his particular State, knowing that the 
orderly development of those resources 
in the long run, rather than the short- 
term use of those resources in the inter- 
ests of the lumbermen and the cattle- 
men, is in the interest of his State and 
the Nation. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
point of view which has just been ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Montana, 
and which is being urged by the Senator 
from Illinois, means that the Federal 
Government should hold on to everything 
it can, and should not turn over to the 
States any of it. If that point of view 
had been applied in earlier days, not a 
single acre of private property would 
now be found west of the Mississippi 
River, outside the State of Texas. If 
that land had not been turned over to 
the States and, in turn, reduced to pri- 
vate ownership, no appreciable amount 
of revenue would be obtained from that 
land today. 

The Senator from New Mexico men- 
tioned the vast amount of money real- 
ized from reclamation projects, in the 
form of personal income taxes that are 
paid by those who work in those States. 
Let me say that the Federal Government 
receives most of its revenue from the 
endeavors of those who have developed 
the resources of this Nation and who pay 
taxes because they have made those 
developments. 

Only a small portion of the money in 
the reclamation fund comes from min- 
erals. Most of it comes from direct 
taxes on the people of the Nation who 
invest funds in the development of those 
resources. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that evidently 
there is a gleam in his eye, after all, 
about surrendering the public lands. 

Mr. President, if we go into the ques- 
tion of the public lands in the West, 
we find that they are uplands, lands’in 
out-of-the-way places, lands on moun- 
tain slopes, inaccessible lands. They 
are “the last stand.” It is highly im- 
portant that they should not be overcut 
or overgrazed, 

The Federal Government, as I shall 
argue later in my speech, under two 
great Americans who, by mischance, 
happened to be Republicans—I refer to 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pin- 
chot—started the conservation move- 
ment about half a century ago; and they 
succeeded in holding on to the fragments 
of the public domain which were still 
in the possession of the Nation. They 
introduced a system of orderly forestry 
and more or less orderly grazing, while 
resisting great pressures from local lum- 
bermen and local cattlemen to increase 
the rate of cut and to increase the num- 
ber of livestock per hundred acres. On 
the whole the conservationists have been 
successful in conserving the forests and 
the grasses and the soil of the uplands. 

If we begin to give these resources 
to the States, as a result of the tremen- 
dous pressure coming from the lumber 
interests and the cattle interests, the 
result will almost inevitably be that 
these lands will be overcut and over- 
grazed. Then what will happen? At 
the present time the forests serve as 
vertical sponges which retain the melted 
snow and the rain, and the same func- 
tion is largely served by the deep-rooted 
grasses. 

If the soil is to be covered with cattle 
and sheep and the forests are to be cut 
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down, the result will be that the melted 
snow on the uplands will run off rapidly, 
creating gullies, the tricklets of water 
will swell into floods which will carry 
away soil from the uplands, and the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri will be flooded. 
In such circumstances, probably my 
friend from Louisiana would come for- 
ward and say, “Oh, my Congress, build 
me higher and higher dikes.” Soil would 
then be washed away out into the Gulf 
of Mexico, which under the pending 
measure, Louisiana would claim, and the 
Nation could go to pot. So in the inter- 
est of soil conservation we should not 
alienate the public forests, and we 
should not overgraze the pasture lands, 
the uplands. 

Therefore, the concern of the Sena- 
tor from Montana was a proper con- 
cern. Of course, he could go back to 
Montana and say, “Let us open up the 
grazing lands and the forests,” in which 
event I am sure he could get some votes 
among the rich cattlemen and the rich 
lumbermen. But the Senator from Mon- 
tana has very properly put the interests 
of the Nation—and, I believe, the long- 
run interest of Montana—first. 

This is but the opening round in a 
long battle which is going to be fought 
on the floor of the Senate, and which we 
thought had been settled 50 years ago 
by Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roose- 
velt. I appeal to the few Republicans 
present on the other side of the aisle— 
in fact, the only one I see—to follow 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
in this matter. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator referred to 
mere fragments of property. I hope the 
Senator is not thinking that the more 
than 200 million acres which the Federal 
Government owns within the continental 
United States are fragments of property, 
because that is almost one quarter of the 
continental United States. In some of 
those States, the Federal Government 
owns more than 80 percent of the land. 
I do not wish to prejudge the question, 
but I assure the Senator that I will never 
apologize for favoring private ownership 
of property in this Nation. I believe 
that the concept of private ownership of 
property is one of the things that makes 
for the greatness of this Nation; and I 
hope the day will come when all this 
vast acreage of public land will be so 
developed that people will be able to 
live on it and produce the food and other 
resources they need to live. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that about 
an hour and a half ago I yielded for a 
question, and I have never been able to 
get “home” since then. I should like to 
have my speech as it will appear to- 
morrow in the Recorp seem to have some 
consecutiveness; so, while I should like 
to oblige my friends, I can yield only for 
a limited number of further questions. 
I first yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The question of 
public lands is one in which many of us 
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in the West are greatly interested. It 
is all very well to say that it is desirable 
to dispose of them and is in the public 
interest, but there are some of us who 
remember other days. I was a relief ad- 
ministrator at a time when we had to 
move families out of northeastern New 
Mexico because it was in the drought 
area, a part of the dust bowl; and they 
were not moved out in very decent fash- 
ion. Such facilities as were available 
were used. I loaded families into box- 
cars, which was the only way there was 
to get them out of there, and moved 
them into valleys where they might live. 
Those people were moved in spite of the 
fact that the soil was under private 
ownership. 

What happened thereafter? Four 
hundred thousand acres in northeastern 
New Mexico, northwestern Texas, and 
western Oklahoma were purchased by 
the Federal Government, and a fence 
was put around the land. Vegetation got 
a chance to grow again, and within a very 
few years there was grass on it 2 feet 
high. When that happened, the stock- 
men stood up and said, “The Federal 
Government does not understand how to 
manage this property. It ought to be 
returned to private ownership, in order 
that it may be properly utilized.” 

Mr. President, in the light of such 
experience it should be realized that pri- 
vate ownership of marginal lands is not 
the last word in human wisdom. While 
I am in favor eventually of putting as 
much land on the tax rolls as can pos- 
sibly be done, I am also in favor of do- 
ing so under such conditions as will give 
assurance that another dust bowl will 
not be created within 20 years in the 
same spot. I may say further that the 
Government could recover every dollar, 
with interest, it paid for the land to 
which I have referred, for. livestock men 
would like to buy the beautiful pasture 
which has resulted from that govern- 
mental activity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I desire to express 
my entire approval of what the Senator 
from New Mexico and the Senator from 
Illinois have just said. I fear the day 
and the possibility of losing our forests 
and our national lands in the West, be- 
cause what the Senator from Illinois 
has said is absolutely true. In my sec- 
tion of the country the annual rainfall is 
from 12% to 13 inches a year, so my 
State and my area are semiarid. If we 
lose the national forests and national 
parks, we lose our lifeblood, and I fear 
that if the pending measure becomes 
law, the next step will be to take away 
from us these things which mean so 
much to our security and to our life. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana, and wish to say that I 
have similar fears. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In connection with 
what has been said about the Federal 
Government, its ownership of vast lands, 
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and their return to private ownership, 
I do not think that is a question here at 
all. The question in this debate is not 
whether we are going to give the ocean 
bed to private companies. I trust that 
is not so. If it is, then indeed, we are 
having something uncovered and dis- 
closed here which I never believed was 
possible. What I understand the issue 
to be is whether the Federal Govern- 
ment, by the fact that it represents a 
nation of States, an unusual, unique 
quality of sovereignty, has a kind of 
unique ownership and dominion and 
primary interest im the offshore lands 
under the open seas. 

It seems to me that is the issue, and 
the issue insofar as property is con- 
cerned is whether it shall be Federal 
ownership, as a trust for all the people 
of 48 States, or whether these properties 
shall be turned over to only a few States. 

Let us consider the issue of States 
rights. The Senator from Illinois is de- 
fending the States rights of all 48 States. 
He is defending the States rights in this 
great open-sea area, which no one has 
really determined belongs to anyone, 
except that the Court has ruled that the 
Federal Government has a paramount 
interest in terms of sovereignty due to 
the international relations between na- 
tion-states. I submit that no one here 
can produce evidence that anyone realiy 
owns the land, except for the paramount 
rights of the Federal Government, in 
terms of national and international com- 
plications. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his comment, and 
I wish to say that, as I have listened 
to these many able remarks and have 
looked over my manuscript, I am struck 
by the fact that about all of the most 
beautiful thoughts which I had planned 
to develop later have been anticipated by 
those who have taken part in the debate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In fairness, I believe the 
Senator from Minnesota misunderstood 
the position I took. He perhaps was 
not on the floor when the Senator from 
New Mexico suggested that if we are go- 
ing to give certain submerged lands and 
their resources to the coastal States, he 
thought we ought to go ahead and give 
the mineral resources of the Western 
States to those States. I pointed out 
that he had offered an amendment in 
committee, which the junior Senator 
from Louisiana had not supported, to 
give those resources to those particular 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator I am familiar with that argu- 
ment. My point was that merely giving 
the resources to the States, by the Fed- 
eral Government, still does not make it 
private property. My point, I may say 
to the Senator from Louisiana, was that 
he was appealing to emotions when he 
said that if the Federal Government had 
in the past pursued in respect to sub- 
merged lands the policy it wishes to pur- 
sue now, there would have been no pri- 
vate property. I say that is a nonger- 
mane argument. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the issue, because the 
issue is a question of whether a few 
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States, or all the States, shall have juris- 

diction and control and ownership of the 

submerged lands under the trusteeship 
of the Federal Government. That is 
the issue. 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF SUBMERGED LANDS IN 
GREAT LAKES CONFIRMED BY ANDERSON BILL 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 

may resume, after an hour and a half of 
questioning, let me say that, in my 
judgment, these rights of the Lake States 
to the bottoms and beds of the Great 
Lakes were never questioned by the ad- 
yocates of Federal control of offshore oil 
and are now guaranteed by the Ander- 
son bill. Indeed, we have gone so far as 
to introduce a separate bill, S. 1252, dis- 
avowing any possible claim by the United 
States in the submerged lands under 
lakes, as well as rivers and harbors. If 
the inland States, therefore, want fur- 
ther reassurance, which they do not 
need, let them support S. 1252 without 
tying themselves up with the giveaway 
of the offshore properties as in the Hol- 
land bill. 

None of the inland States should, as a 
matter of fact, sell their birthright of an 
equitable share in the offshore oil for the 
gold brick which has been offered them 
in return by the three coastal States. 
Their title to the submerged lands under 
the navigable inland waters has never 
been threatened and is now guaranteed 
by those of us who would also assert the 
rights of the inland States to share in 
the royalties from oil and gas drawn 
from the common property of the Nation, 
namely, submerged lands which lie sea- 
ward from the low-water mark, and 
which are under what may be termed the 
marginal or territorial sea. The repre- 
sentatives of the inland States should 
not burn their fingers raking chestnuts, 
which they will never eat, out of the fire 
for the three coastal States. Their place 
is with those who would defend the na- 
tional interest of which they are a part. 
If the issue is properly understood, 
should not their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives support the Anderson bill and 
not the Holland bill? For the issue is 
not the submerged lands under inland 
waters. Those belong to the States and 
we would confirm rather than question 
their title. 

I have been greatly struck by the com- 
plaints which have come from many of 
the advocates of the giveaway measure 
against our offering such further guar- 
anties to the States. 

These complaints have been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] and, I believe, by other 
Senators. 

These groups complain bitterly that 
by confirming the title of the States 
to the beds of rivers, lakes, and all in- 
land waterways, we are splitting their 
ranks. This is apparently regarded as 
a heinous offense, and it is implied that 
those who would defend the rights of 
the Nation have somehow acted in an 
ungentlemanly manner and hit the 
other group below the belt. 

In confirming title to the States, we 
treat all States alike. I have shown that 
the States of Louisiana, Florida, and 
Texas will be confirmed in title to far 
more submerged land, if a statute is 
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needed, than will the State of Illinois. 

As a matter of fact, I think no statute 

whatsoever is needed. The decisions of 

the Court are sufficient. But if we do 
have a statute, the other States which 

I have mentioned will get far more out 

of it than will the State of Illinois.. We 

will simply confirm previous decisions 
of the Court and not reverse previous de- 
cisions. 

But the argument which has been 
advanced about splitting ranks assumes 
that the three coastal States have a 
vested interest in a misconception. No 
sane person would defend this. The 
interior and nonoil coastal States should 
not be dragged as hypnotized Trilbys 
behind the chariot of the three Sven- 
galis. They have a right to know the 
facts of life and to break the hypnotic 
spell which has been cast upon them 
by the sorcerers. 

3. NOR ARE THE BEDS OF BAYS AND HARBORS 
TO BE TAKEN OVER BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 
While I do not wish to labor the sub- 

ject unduly, Jefferson, as I shall later 

point out, said, in 1793, the jurisdiction 
over the rivers and bays was understood 
to be under the several States and that 
these were to be considered as land- 
locked within the body of the United 

States. The courts, as in the Waddell 

case, have repeatedly said these belong 

to the States. International agreements 

on this point have generally fixed 10 

miles from headland to headland as the 

best test for marking out bays which are 
to be exclusively inland waters. This is 
made far more explicit and even broader 
by section 9 of the Anderson bill, which 
confirms State title in the submerged 
lands beneath inland waterways, and 
then in section 18, page 17, defines in- 
land waterways as including “bays, 
ports, and harbors which are landward 
of the ocean.” While the precise deter- 
minations of what constitute bays and 
harbors may perhaps be left to a Federal 
master in chancery and court, as has 
been followed in the case of the Cali- 
fornia coast, such a definition certainly 
includes historic bays, ports, and har- 
bors, such as the harbors of New York, 

San Francisco, and Chesapeake Bay, 

Buzzards Bay, Mobile Bay, the Bay of 

Galveston, Long Island Sound, the 

Straits of San Juan de Fuca, Puget 

Sound, Gray’s Harbor, and so forth: 

The submerged lands underneath these 

bays, ports, and harbors would belong to 

the States. It is also our aim to be ex- 
tremely liberal to the city of Long Beach, 

Calif., which went ahead in good faith to 

develop offshore oil and which gets a 

large share of its revenues from royalties 

from the wells. Speaking for myself, I 

would welcome careful language which, 

while not opening the door too widely, 
would nevertheless protect the legitimate 
rights of Long Beach. 

I invite the attention of the junior 
Senator from California, whom I see 
here, to that statement. 

I submit that all this is done in S. 1252 
and S. 107, and if assurance is needed 
on this: point. it is one of those bills 
and not the Holland bill which should 
be passed. 

In short, it is about time that the 

States ceased to be frightened by false 
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hobgoblins. Every legitimate right of 

the States and localities will be pro- 

tected by the Anderson bill, and this is 

as true of the coastal as of the interior 

States, 

4. JURISDICTION OVER FILLED LAND, SPONGES, 
OYSTERS, SHRIMPS, ETC. 

This is another pumpkin jack- 
o’-lantern which has been set out in the 
window to frighten away the unwary. 
Thus it is claimed that if the Federal 
title to the offshore oil and gas is con- 
firmed, then the Federal Government will 
shortly thereafter seize filled-in land 
which in the past has been built up out 
of the ocean and that it will also grab 
the sponges and oysters attached to the 
shallow bottom of the sea and claim the 
kelp which is either attached to rocks or 
is floating free. y 

I have a picture in my mind of the 
Federal Government, like Neptune, wad- 
ing out into the sea, and seizing kelp 
and taking it away from the States. 
That is quite a picture, It is another 
chimera. ? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think it 
is fair to leave out the lobsters? 

Mr DOUGLAS. Some persons seem to 
think the Federal Government is going 
to grab the lobsters, too. This fear is 
thrown in in order to cause the Maine 
fishermen to worry. 

I come to the question of filled land, 
as to which the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND] made a very fine argu- 
ment a few days ago. 

The communities which have filled in 
salt and fresh waters and built up land 
such as Boston, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and the seacoast towns and cities 
of Florida do not need to worry. In the 
first place, almost without exception, 
this is reclaimed land which has been 
built up from rivers, harbors, and bays 
and hence from inland waterways which 
were under State jurisdiction anyway. 
Secondly, once the waters have been 
filled in and have been. replaced by land 
this is no longer an offshore bed of the 
territorial sea. Hence it is under local 
and State, not national jurisdiction. 
The courts have repeatedly held to this 
effect, and the Anderson bill makes this 
explicit. Thus sections 11 (a) and 11 (b) 
state that the United States will not only 
recognize past rights granted by the 
States or subdivisions for docks, piers, 
wharves, and filled-in and reclaimed 
right, but will give the States or their 
civil subdivisions the right to make such 
grants in the future. Once again S. 1252 
makes this definite. 
` We should note that this applies to the 
future as well as to the past. - If Florida 
wishes to rise like Venus Anadyomene 
from the sea, she may do so not only 
with impunity but with our blessings and 
with a clear title. Nor need Florida be 
worried by any possible seizure of her 
sponges, Maryland. of its oysters, nor 
Maine of its kelp. For could anything, 
be more explicit or sweeping than section, 
8 of the Anderson bill, S. 107, which 
specifically declares that— 

The United States consents that the re- 
spective States may regulate, manage, and 
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administer the taking, conservation, and de- 
velopment of all fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, 
crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other ma- 
rine animal and plant life within the area 
of the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf within the seaward boundary of any 
State. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sincerely grate- 
ful to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for yielding to us on these points. 
There is one question in his statement to 
which I desire to refer, because it goes 
entirely beyond anything I have ever 
found in the law of the case. The Sena- 
tor said: 

Once the waters have been filled in ant 
have been replaced by land, this is no longer 
an offshore bed of the territorial sea. Hence 
it is under local and State, not national ju- 
risdiction. The courts have repeatedly held 
to this effect, and the Anderson bill makes 
this explicit. 


I wish to question the Senator specifi- 
cally about the sentence: 

The courts have repeatedly held to this 
effect, and the Anderson bill makes this ex- 
plicit. 


The Senator from Florida, after long 
research, has never been able to find that 
the courts have ever held that by merely 
filling submerged land which was a part 
of the seabed—and it was that to which 
the Senator was referring—the property 
automatically became part of the up- 
land, and was no longer a part of the 
former ‘seabed. 

I should like to ask the Senator where 
he found that authority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I wish to make a correc- 
tion in my statement. I was thinking 
of the Pollard case, but it is true that the 
Pollard case, as I have again and again 
pointed out, dealt with inland waters. 
It concerned filled-in land of the Mobile 
River and Mobile Bay, and hence not 
land under the territorial sea. I wish to 
thank the Senator from Florida and say 
that that was an inaccurate statement 
on my part. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his customary frank- 
ness. As I now understand he does not 
claim that his statement applies to all 
of the fills accomplished in areas such 
as the south shore of Long Island, the 
shore of Staten Island, the New Jersey 
coast near Atlantic City, the east coast 
of Florida, extending into the Atlantic, 
off Galveston Island, off Long Beach and 
Los Angeles in the Pacific, and many 
other places that could be mentioned, 
where fills have been made at a cost run- 
ning into a total of billions of dollars. 
The Senator does not now contend that 
his statement, which he has just read 
into the Recor, applies to all that tre- 
mendous mass of made values, does he? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that this 
is a point which has not been previously 
covered by court decisions, but which is 
covered in the Anderson bill, sections 11 
(a) and 11 (b). With the permission 
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of the Senator from Florida, I should 
like to launch upon an informal discus- 
sion of those two sections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the Senator’s 
philosophy that it is quite all right to 
enact new law and make a new gift or 
conveyance of a billion dollars in value, 
which the Senator concedes is not cov- 
ered. by existing law, to the States or 
other grantees, such as the States of New 
Jersey and Florida, and other States, but 
to withhold from States not so fortunate 
as to have that kind of development, 
but which have such frontages such as 
the State of Louisiana has, where an- 
other kind of value is found, the same 
generosity which the Senator is willing 
to accord to New York, New Jersey, 
Florida, and other States which have 
great coastal developments? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Florida, that 
in all those cases we have been con- 
cerned with values created not by na- 
ture, but by man’s labor and man’s in- 
vestment of capital; and to recognize the 
rights of States and persons in land 
which has been filled in on the sea in the 
past is merely to recognize the invest- 
ment of that labor and capital. That is 
very different from conveying to private 
persons, or to States, rights in natural 
resources which they have not created, 
and in which they have not made in- 
vestments, but which have value in 
themselves as coming from God Al- 
mighty or from the beneficent forces of 
nature. There is a very real distinction 
between those points. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Anderson bill, 
which the Senator from Illinois approves, 
also includes, does it not, the right of 
public units of Government to continue 
freely that kind of creation of value in 
the future, without loss of their right to 
claim title once they have made such de- 
velopments, although the Anderson bill 
withholds the same right from private 
industry and from the private holders of 
thousands of miles of ocean frontage? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I listened with great 
interest to the argument made by the 
Senator from Florida on this point 2 
days ago. I thought he was drawing 
great conclusions from small bases of 
fact, but I was impressed with certain 
points which he made. If I may be per- 
mitted to discuss them, I should like to 
say that the Senator from Florida 
pointed out in debate that the provisions 
of section 11 of the Anderson bill are 
not quite so inclusive for the future, so 
far as filled-in land is concerned, as was 
the case in the past. That is correct. 
But the bill looks to the possibility of 
further congressional action and makes 
provision to expedite it on the only as- 
pect as to which the bill’s authorization 
for the future is narrower than is its 
penis ecu of past fill-ins and struc- 

ures. 
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Let us examine its effect in detail. 
S. 107 does the following with respect 
to all rights to construct, maintain, use, 
or occupy structures such as docks, piers, 
wharves, or jetties in submerged lands 
and to all fill-in or reclaimed lands: 

First, it recognizes and confirms the 
rights of public bodies and private per- 
sons arising out of past actions, both in 
the marginal sea and the inland waters 
and tidewaters. So all past fill-ins, 
whether by public bodies or by private 
persons, whether on inland waters, or 
on the tidelands of the open sea, are 
recognized. The entire past work is 
recognized. 

Second, it recognizes and confirms all 
such rights of public bodies and private 
persons arising out of future construc- 
tion or filling or draining in inland 
waters and tidewaters, by its confirma- 
tion of State ownership and control 
therein, Therefore, so far as inland 
waters and tidewaters are concerned, 
the rights both of public bodies and of 
private citizens in filled-in land are 
confirmed. 

Third, the Anderson bill recognizes 
and confirms all such rights of public 
bodies arising out of future filling or the 
making or reclaiming of land for recre- 
ation or other public purposes in the 
marginal sea. 

Now, fourth, as to private persons: 

(a) It authorizes the Chief of Engi- 
neers to issue authorizations to “any 
person” in the future to use or occupy 
submerged lands of the marginal sea for 
the construction of such installations as 
I have mentioned; and 

(b) It directs the Chief of Engineers 
within 2 years to submit to Congress his 
recommendations with respect to the use 
and occupancy of submerged lands of 
the marginal sea. 

From this analysis it will be clear that 
only as to the rights of private persons 
to use and occupy the parts of the public 
domain that are located in or on what 
are now the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf is a prior step required 
before automatic Federal recognition is 
accorded. That step is an authorization 
from the Chief of Engineers, who has 
district offices at many convenient points 
in the country. 

Perhaps the Anderson bill does not go 
far enough at this point. But until al- 
lowable uses and purposes and proper 
terms and conditions are in a general 
way fixed by the Congress, the bill per- 
mits such developments to proceed by 
authorization of the Chief of Engineers. 
He in turn is directed to give Congress 
the benefit of his recommendations 
within 2 years, thus expediting the fu- 
ture establishment of proper conditions 
and purposes by Congress. 

The logic of this approach is that pri- 
vate persons should not be allowed to 
appropriate or use parts of the public 
domain without some prior attention to 
the intended uses and to the existing 
rights and uses of others, and without 
some decision by Congress or some Fed- 
eral authority, as the representatives of 
the national interest, as to the terms and 
conditions upon which such rights should 
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be granted. Urgent projects can go for- 
ward with a green light from the engi- 
neers, whose approval is already neces- 
sary in any case where interference with 
navigation is involved. General rules by 
Congress are, therefore, contemplated to 
set the long-run pattern which will most 
effectively encourage desirable uses and 
occupancy by various enterprises. 

While I have not previously consulted 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the author 
of this bill, whom I now see in the Cham- 
ber, and have no power, of course, to 
commit him, let me say that so far as I 
am personally concerned I would be will- 
ing to approve a limited delegation of 
powers to local authorities to grant per- 
mits to private persons to fill in land on 
the waters bordering on the open seas, 
provided such improvements comply 
with a general public purpose and do 
not interfere with navigation, and pro- 
vided the Corps of Engineers says that 
they do not interfere with navigation. 
So far as possible, the decisions of these 
points of a local nature should be decen- 
tralized. 

I suggest that the Senator from Flor- 
ida should exercise his great talents in 
perfecting the language of the Anderson 
bill, rather than seizing upon this small 
point in order to justify a measure which 
also turns over the rich treasures of oil 
and gas to the States. We solicit his co- 
operation in making this section of the 
Anderson bill more workable. We shall 
be glad to cooperate with him, and we 
hope that he will not strain at a gnat and 
Swallow a camel. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the can- 
dor of the Senator in recognizing the 
fact that the Anderson bill does not give 
any authority for the conveyance of title 
by the engineers, or for the conveyance 
of anything other than a right to pro- 
ceed until Congress can hear a report 2 
years from now and then take action. 

I appreciate the implied candor in the 
Senator’s remarks indicating that the 
Holland measure does effectively cover 
this point. He now admits that the An- 
derson bill does not, but makes a distinc- 
tion which I think more clearly delimits 
the thinking of those who oppose the 
pending measure from that of those who 
support it than anything else that has 
occurred in the debate. 

The opponents of the pending meas- 
ure recommend a different solution, and 
attach a different importance to the pro- 
cedure of building public improvements, 
as distinguished from private improve- 
ments. They are quite content to impose 
an intolerable handicap from this time 
forth unless the Congress takes effective 
action in the future to protect private 
industry, private initiative, and private 
building, which have already created bil- 
lions of dollars of value in this very type 
of improvement. 

So I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator. Let me repeat the statement 
made last. year in the course of the de- 
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bate on this subject. If we can only 
string out the debate far enough, I think 
before we reach the end our distin- 
guished friends of the opposition will 
have yielded entirely their philosophy to 
ours, because step by step they have been 
going up the hill, until now they are be- 
ginning to get everything in their meas- 
ure except oil and gas, making it very 
clear that the Senator from Florida was 
correct last year, and again this year, 
when he charged that this case is sought 
to be made wholly on the basis of an oil 
and gas measure, whereas Senators know 
full well that the vast majority of value 
has to do with values other than oil, and 
that most of the States are not affected 
in the slightest by the oil and gas ques- 
tion. However, all are affected by the 
other questions, which have to do inti- 
mately with the progress and develop- 
ment of every coastal community and 
State. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my good 
friend from Florida that the issue is 
99.44 percent oil and gas. What my 
good friend from Florida has been try- 
ing to do is to float the 99.44 percent oil 
and gas in the 0.56 percent of filled land 
on the coastal waters. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. We will deal 
with that 0.56 percent. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for bringing out 
this point. But we are not going to 
give away the Nation’s heritage because 
of this mouse which the Senator from 
Florida has introduced in the form of 
the problem of future, potential filled 
land on the coast. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express my 
deep appreciation for the admission— 
almost a confession—by the distin- 
guished Senator, that the measure which 
he sponsors, and about which he has 
spoken several thousand words and 
probably will speak several thousand 
words more, does not begin to meet this 
problem, but, according to his own meas- 
urement, meets it only to the extent of 
0.56 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Florida wanted to meet that problem 
and many others, all he would have to do 
would be to continue to give away every- 
thing the Federal Government has. If 
someone is dissatisfied with the location 
of the Capital, give it away. That is a 
very simple solution, is it not? We are 
trying to keep from giving all these 
things away, and we have tried to place 
some safeguards around them. While 
we are speaking of safeguards, we are 
throttling development. All one has to 
do is to go to Florida and see if any- 
thing has been built in the past 25 years 
on filled-in land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or even in the past 5 
years, since the California decision. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Every State in the 
Union was put on notice by the filing of 
the Government suit. Every State in 
the Union was put on notice by the de- 
cision in the California case in 1947. If 
what has been contended here today 
were correct, there would not have been 
one public or private structure built on 
filled-in land since 1947, because any 
threat which exists now existed when 
the Supreme Court handed down the 
Caifornia decision. All one has to do is 
to look at the building permits in any 
one of the States to find the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am wondering if 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico can point to one single expensive 
pier which has been built since 1947 
anywhere on all the 5,000 coastal miles 
of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I were to spend 
my time going up and down the coast of 
the United States trying to keep track 
of every single piece of private property, 
I would have no time to answer letters 
in my office. It is a good deal like the 
questions asked today. The distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] was asked if he knew that a 
particular line was in one of 60, 70, or 
150 Supreme Court decisions. Of course 
he does not’ know, because he does not 
spend all his time reading Supreme 
Court decisions 100 years old. But I 
know that building is going on. The city 
of New York has been doing some devel- 
opment. Many other cities have been 
doing likewise. If all the threats which 
have been described existed, I do not be- 
lieve that could happen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
now finished the second subdivision of 
my speech. I have 11 subdivisions. 
Having discussed what the issue is not, 
I should like now to discuss what the 
issue really is. The real issue is offshore 
oil and gas. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that the contents of the chart which I 
have on the easel behind me be made a 
part of the Record. I have had it so ar- 
ranged that it can be printed. It sum- 
marizes in @ tabular form some of the 
points I have been making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Clarification of submerged lands in dispute 
I, SUMMARY OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL’S CHART: 
STATES’ SUBMERGED LANDS 


{Expressed in acres} 
Inland Great Marginal 
State waters Lakes sea 
(Acreages (Acreage (Acreages 
(States listed | listed for all | listed for 8 | listed for 2t 
individually) States) States) States) 
(= Bio amano 28, 960, 640 | 38, 595, 840 17, 029, 120 


Clarification of submerged lands in dispute— 
Continued 
Ii, CLARIFICATION 
Federal 
.| rights sus- 
State ownership conceded; r f 
Rane tained; this 
this area not in dispute is only area 
in dispute 
wee Tidelands — harbo 
A. Tidelands arbors, 
bays, filled-in lands, EOE 
ports = 
Inland Great Marginal 
waters Lakes sea 
(Acreages (Acreages (Acreages 
(States listed listed for listed for listed for 
individually) all States) 8 States) £1 States) 
vi |) ie 28, 960, 640 | 38, 505, 840 17, 029, 120 


A. States’ rights and titles in these submerged lands 
fully recognized and conceded in: 
1. Government's first brief in offshore oil case 

(U. S. v. California). 

2. Repeated statements of executive officers, 
3. Numerous Supreme Court cases. 
4. Express disclaimers in Anderson bill, 8. 107 

(sees. 2, 9, 11. 18) and also S. 1252. 

B. Federal interest and rights asserted only here. 
1. Three Supreme Court cases established para- 

moons rights and full dominion and power of all 48 

2. Anderson bill, S. 107, authorizes development 
here only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
chart shows the submerged lands in the 
States, the inland waters, the Great 
Lakes, and the marginal sea. It makes 
it clear, as the Supreme Court has de- 
clared in so many cases and as the An- 
derson bill confirms it, that State owner- 
ship of submerged lands under inland 
waters, bays, ports, and lakes, and tide- 
lands is not in dispute. 

Til, THE REAL ISSUE IS THE OFFSHORE OIL AND 

GAS 

Having stripped away so many false 
issues and shown them not to be involved 
in this controversy, what then is the 
real issue which is at stake. The issue 
is the oil and gas under the submerged 
lands seaward from the low-water mark, 
It is very simple. 

1. WHO IS TO OWN OR HAVE PARAMOUNT RIGHTS 
TO THE OIL AND GAS IN THE OFFSHORE SUB- 
MERGED LANDS SEAWARD FROM THE LOW- 
WATER MARK? 

I was much struck with the fact that 
the eminent Senator from Oregon, the 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
brought out the bill, almost never men- 
tioned the words “oil and gas” in his 
speech—except when he read one sec- 
tion of the bill. He seemed to be as 
‘squeamish about mentioning these reali- 
ties as Victorians were in ever mention- 
ing the lower limbs of women. But the 
oil and gas are there just the same, and 
they are what this struggle is all about. 

Stated briefly, the issue is whether 
these immensely valuable rights shall 
continue to belong to the 159 million 
Americans in all of the 48 States or 
whether they shall be turned over to the 
citizens of only 3 or 4 States. This is 
what all the shooting is about. 


2. THE AMOUNTS AT STAKE 


Sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
13 have repeatedly charged that the es- 
timates of the amounts at stake made by 
those of us who are opposing the bill are 
grossly exaggerated. Instead, they de- 
clare that the Holland bill involves a 
present transfer of only the oil, gas, 
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and other resources within the so-called 
historical boundaries. 

The Senator from Florida day before 
yesterday referred to these estimates as 
fantastic, as grossly exaggerated, as so 
exaggerated as to make one shudder. I 
should like to deal with his contention 
now, and I am very glad he is in the 
Chamber. 

IMMEDIATE CONCEDED LOSSES ARE GREAT 


To this argument there are two an- 
swers: First, their estimated potential 
reserves of oil within the 312-mile bound- 
aries of Louisiana and California and 
the claimed 10'2-mile limit of Texas 
total 2.55 billion barrels.’ At $2.70 a bar- 
rel, the approximate present market 
price, this would have a total market 
value of $6.885 billion. 

In my book, Mr. President, that is not 
“hay.” The Senator from Florida is a 
thrifty man, and I like to see him pinch 
pennies. At times I have joined him in 
that effort. But he has certainly lost his 
sense of monetary values if he believes 
that nearly $7 billion does not amount to 
anything. 

But that is not all. If estimated gas 
reserves of 9.25 billion thousand cubic 
feet within those same limits are in- 
cluded, at a price of 15 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, this would add another 
$1.3875 billion of market value. The 
total values within the so-called histori- 
cal boundaries therefore are over $8%4 
billion, even on the very low estimate 
previously referred to in debate by the 
Senator from Florida. At 1242 percent 
the royalties on this would come to over 
a billion dollars, and at 20 percent to 
more than $1.6 billions. This, in itself, 
is no small giveaway. 


POSSIBLE TOTAL LOSSES ARE GIGANTIC 


The second answer is that under the 
Holland bill no provision is made for the 
development of the balance of the Con- 
tinental Shelf by the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary the bill, as I 
shall argue and clearly show, expressly 
leaves the total shelf open to further 
boundary claims by the States and to 
further action by Congress approving 
such boundary extensions—section 2 (a) 
(2), 2 (b) and (4)—as I shall hereafter 
explain more fully. 

Not merely the lands we have been dis- 
cussing are at stake, but the whole Con- 
tinental Shelf, in my judgment, is at 
stake, and the figures for the reserves on 
this Shelf are most relevant to this dis- 
cussion. 

Now let us take the figures for the 
Shelf as a whole, and I think the charts 
put into the Recorp yesterday or the day 
before are accurate in describing the 
Continental Shelf. 

Looking first at the figures for oil, the 
Fuels Branch of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in February of this year 
fixed a potential reserve on the Conti- 
nental Shelf off the coasts of Texas and 
Louisiana of 13 billion gallons and of an 
additional 2 billion off the coast of Cali- 


*See table I. Estimated potential oil and 
gas reserves of Continental Shelf landward of 
traditional State boundaries and for entire 
Continental Shelf. (Hearings on S, J. Res. 
13, p. 584.) 
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fornia.” At a market price of. $2.70 a 
barrel this would have a market value of 
$40 billion. At 12% percent, which is the 
minimum royalty the Government could 
collect, the royalties on this would come 
to $5 billion and at 20 percent, which I 
shall discuss later, $8 billion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. The figures the Senator 
is giving are those for the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf, as I understand. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is virtually no 
oil north of Brunswick, Ga., I believe. 
The oil is confined to the gulf, plus that 
off the lower coast of California. 

Mr. DANIEL. But the figures the 
Senator has given are not limited to the 
lands within the historic boundaries 
covered by the joint resolution, are they? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DANIEL. The figures cover the 
entire Continental Shelf, do they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. In order that there may 
be no mistake, the Senator will concede 
that the Holland joint resolution re- 
stores to the States only lands within 
their historic boundaries, will he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I intend to make the 
argument on that point later, because 
it is my opinion that the joint resolution 
does not confine itself entirely to the his- 
toric boundaries, but that it opens the 
way for the whole Continental Shelf to 
be raided. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from 
Tlinois concede that the intention of the 
authors of the joint resolution is to limit 
it to lands located within the historic 
boundaries, which constitute only one- 
tenth of the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not quite clear 
what the historic boundaries actually 
are. The term “historic boundaries” is a 
general phrase which, like an overcoat, 
may cover a multitude of sins. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator does not 
doubt our sincerity in saying we are try- 
ing to limit the joint resolution to the 
historic boundaries, does he? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have the highest 
opinion of the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Florida. I merely say 
we do not know what the historic bound- 
aries are, and there is loose language in 
the joint resolution, which transfers 
ownership out to boundaries that may 
later be determined and to boundaries 
“as heretofore or hereafter approved by 
Congress,” which may mean anything. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Younc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 


1 Potential Oil and Gas Reserves of the 
Continental Shelf Off the Coasts of Louisiana, 
Texas, and California—a statement prepared 
by the Fuels Branch, Geological Division, 
U. S. Geological Survey at the request of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
hearings of S. J. Res. 13, pp. 581-584. 
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Mr, ANDERSON. - I believe it is sig- 
nificant that. when we were in the com- 
mittee, trying to work out a final draft 
of this measure, I suggested an amend- 
ment providing that in no case should 
the historic boundaries be more than 3 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean or the Pa- 
cific Ocean or more than 104% miles into 
the Gulf of Mexico. However, our 
friends would not accept that amend- 
ment. 

So, I believe the Senator from Illinois 
has a perfect right to be suspicious of 
where those boundaries - finally will 
extend. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I am not suspicious 
of our friends, but Iam suspicious of the 
joint resolution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. When we were 
discussing it, I said I was completely 
satisfied that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] be- 
lieved that was a satisfactory definition, 
so far as present circumstances were 
concerned. He was as fair and frank 
and upright about it as anyone could be. 
But 50 years from now a time may come 
when someone will rise and will say, 

“But we did not bind ourselves to a 
1044-mile limit.” 

So I tried to have included a provision 
that there would not be included, as 
coming within the historic boundaries, 
more than 3 miles from the shores of 
the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans, or more 
than 10% miles from the gulf coast. 
However, that provision is not included 
in the joint resolution, and we cannot 
get it in. 

As a result, we wonder. just how far 
hp historic boundaries will extend. 

*Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Panait from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree that the admission 
by the authors of the joint resolution 
and the admission by the Senators from 
that States affected, namely, that they 
do not contend that under the terms set 
forth in the joint resolution their his- 
toric boundaries extend more than 3 
miles off the shores of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans or more than 3 leagues 
off the coasts of Texas and Florida in 
the Gulf of Mexico, or more than 3 miles 
into the Gulf of Mexico in the case of the 
other States lying along that gulf—can 
` be referred to by the courts in deter- 
mining that we did not to intend to have 
the pending measure interpreted in such 
a way that the historic boundaries would 
be fixed farther than 3 miles or 3 
leagues? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
that I have already pointed out that 
the Holland joint resolution makes no 
provision for the development of the 
remainder of the Continental Shelf by 
the Federal Government. If our friends 
had wished to provide that that area 
would never be taken from the Federal 
Government, they would have provided 
that the Federal Government could de- 
velop it. But there is no such provision. 

On the contrary, the joint resolution 
leaves the Federal ownership of the Con- 
tinental Shelf open to further reduction 
by the Congress in approving the State 
boundary. provisions, Later on I shall 
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discuss how such provisions could be 
attached, by “sleeper” amendments, to 
apparently innocent bills. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
minimum estimate of 15 billion barrels 
of oil in the Continental Shelf off the 
shores of only three States. Texas engi- 
neers estimate gas, oil, and sulfur off 
Texas shores worth $80 billion. 

Now let me take up the estimates of 
able engineers as to the situation in the 
case of Texas, the State so ably repre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Texas 
{Mr. DANIEL]. I have those estimates 
before me, and I should like to read from 
them. 

I hold in my hand a photostatic copy 
of the front page and’a photostatic copy 
of page 3 of the Houston Post for October 
26, 1952, in the height of the Presidential 
campaign. The Senator from Florida 
has spoken about the extremely exag- 
gerated claims made by the opponents 
of the joint resolution. However, I now 
hold in my hand claims made by oil 
geologists who, I assume, are trying to 
get these deposits for the State of Texas. 
They were not members of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action; they were 
not members of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; they did not publish 
their findings in the New Republic or 
The Nation. Their findings were pub- 
lished in the Houston Post—a newspaper 
owned, if I correctly remember, by a very 
able citizen of Texas who has had a great 
deal to do with national affairs. The 
editor of the Houston Post was a dis- 
tinguished supporter of General Eisen- 
hower in the last campaign, and is soon 
to become Secretary of Public Welfare. 
I should like to read some passages. from 
the article. It begins as follows: 


RICH TIDELANDS POTENTIAL Crrep—ENGINEERS 
Say ULTIMATE WORTH Is Over $80 BILLION 


Far from being of no economic importance, 
the submerged lands off the shore of Texas 
are reported to hold gas, oil, and sulfur 
worth an estimated $80 billion. 

This “realistic forecast of the possible gross 
ultimate income” from the recovery of min- 
erals under the offshore lands was made in 
a report issued Saturday by 18 Texas geolo- 
gists and registered engineers. 


I point out that the article was pub- 
lished on Sunday. 
I read further: 


The report said the evaluation was made 
because “a confusion has been established 
in the minds of people not only by the er- 
roneous ‘use of the term tidelands, but also 
by an attempt to establish these offshore 
submerged lands to be of no economic im- 
portance to the State of Texas.” 


I now skip some passages of the article. 
A little later, in referring to the re- 
port, the following statements appear: 


The engineers’ report, pointing out that 
loss of the tidelands means a real loss of 
large sums of money to Texas and Texans, 
concludes with these words: 

“If the ownership to these potential oil, 
gas, and sulfur reserves is seized and na- 
tionalized by the Government in Washing- 
ton, it not only means the loss of this future 
income to the State school fund that will 
have to be replaced by taxes, but will also 
remove these taxable values as a source of 
future ad valorem income required to off- 
set the declining oil and gas values of the 
existing flelds located on the adjacent on- 
shore unsubmerged land areas.” 
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I shall be glad to hand this article to 
the junior Senator from. Texas, so that 
he may see the statements of the oil 
geologists and engineers from his State. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senator 
from Illinois does so, will he make it 
plain as to whether the pending measure 
covers all the Continental Shelf or cov- 
ers only the part within the historic 
boundaries? Will he make that point 
clear, so that those who hear his re- 
marks will not leave the Chamber 
thinking that Texas is claiming all the 
area mentioned in the newspaper article? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the article 
refers to the entire Continental Shelf. 

Mr. DANIEL. Correct; and nine- 
tenths of it is outside the scope of this 
measure. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I wish to say that 
Texas did its best to get-the right to the 
Continental Shelf, because Texas first 
passed an act providing that she would 
have the area for a distance of 1014 
miles off the shore, and later passed a 
measure providing that she would have 
all the area the edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. So if Texas is not able 
to have her control extend to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf, it will not be 
the fault of Texas. “Deep in the heart 
of Texas” is a desire to have the Conti- 
nental Shelf. {Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Could not the Fed- 
eral Government, by accepting the joint 
resolution, automatically accomplish the 
desire of Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS.. I think it may. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So it is right in the 
cards. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, if the - 
Senator from Illinois will yield to me, let 
me say that before the Federal Govern- 
ment ever made a claim to this land, the 
State of Texas did claim jurisdiction of 
the land beyond its historic boundaries 
to the edge of the Continental Shelf. 
The Supreme Court decided against us 
as to the ownership of that land. 

The important thing now is not what 
we tried to do before but we are doing 
today. Please give us credit for the fact 
that we are not asking the Congress to 
restore to us anything except what is 
within our historic boundaries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Illinois think that would be a 
very good thing to bear in mind with 
reference to the Federal Government? 
We hear claims about how the Federal 
Government is trying to take the filled- 
in land, and those statements are made 
at the very time when representatives of 
the Federal Government are testifying 
that they do not want to take it. If Sen- 
ators wish to give Texas credit for not 
trying to take the land out to the Con- 
tinental Shelf or not trying to take the 
Continental Shelf—and I am very happy 
to give that credit to Texas—why not 
give the Federal Government credit for 
not trying to take the filled-in land? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator is trying to 
speak for the Federal Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. None of the testi- 
mony given this time by officials of the 
Federal Government indicates that they 
wanted to have the Federal Government 
take any of the filled-in land. The same 
is true of the testimony of the witnesses 
who appeared the last time. Mr. Perl- 
man himself drafted language designed 
t- give back to the States full rights in 
the filled-in land. 

We have heard a great deal of argu- 
ment about what Mr. Perlman testified 
as to the beds of the Great Lakes. How- 
ever, he testified again and again that 
he would be glad to have Congress enact 
legislation confirming to the States the 
rights to the beds of the Great Lakes, if 
those rights could be confirmed. On the 
other hand, the enactment of legisla- 
tion for that purpose is not needed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Texas engineers 
declared that the offshore oil potentials 
were equal to the onshore oil potentials, 
indicating that off the coast of Texas 
alone there would be 11 billion barrels, 
at a value of $29 billion. 

I read further from the article: 

But, the engineers say, potential produc- 
tion from the offshore lands is much greater 
“because of its greater area, better reservoir 
conditions, and the full use of modern meth- 
ods of recovery.” 

Hence, the more “realistic forecast” is 
$80 billion. 


They virtually doubled the estimate 
from the figures based on land discov- 
eries alone. So amore realistic estimate 
would be that the offshore deposits 
which could be recovered are twice as 
great as the onshore deposits—thus giv- 
ing a figure, for oil alone, of approxi- 
mately 22 billion barrels, at a value of 
approximately $58 billion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that when 
there is discussion of these enormous 
figures, one should keep in mind that the 
figures reduce rapidly when we realize 
that the existence of a certain number 
of barrels of oil does not mean that the 
net return from that oil can be obtained 
by multiplying the price per barrel by 
the number of barrels. 

For example, if we have $58 billion 
worth of oil, and grant a lease—the 
standard lease today—the lessor would 
net 1 barrel out of 8 in royalty, which 
would be the public revenue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois is referring to these figures to 
show what the income would be on a 
royalty basis. 

Mr. LONG. So—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just one step at a 
time, I may say to my good friend. 

Mr. LONG. I have in mind the figure 
of $58 billion. When we realize that 
there is an enormous cost in recovering 
the oil, it would mean that perhaps one- 
sixth or one-eighth would be paid as 
‘royalty, and the balance would go to the 
person who goes forth and gets the oil. 
“The Senator also realizes that perhaps 
90 percent, or at least 80 percent, of the 
oil is located beyond the historic bound- 
aries of the State. Thus the Senator will 
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find that his $58 billion figure will quick- 
ly reduce to about $1 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I have previously 
stated the figures applying to oil and 
gas from within so-called historic bound- 
aries. Because of the open door which 
the resolution leaves to State raids on the 
rest of the Continental Shelf, I am now 
summarizing estimates concerning the 
values involved there. I shall shortly 
introduce some figures to show what the 
amounts of the royalties would be. I 
may say if we take the minimum figure 
of $40 billion for the oil on the shelf, 
which I have mentioned here, a royalty 
of 12% percent, which is a minimum, 
would be’$5 billion. I cannot throw that 
out the window. And if the royalty is 
20 percent—and I believe the State of 
Louisiana, through royalties, rents, and 
bonus payments, plus severance taxes, is 
now collecting more than 20 percent; 
and I shall shortly compliment the fam- 
ily of the Senator from Louisiana for do- 
ing this—that would be royalties of $8 
billion on a minimum estimate of $40 
billion, which I shall come to in a min- 
ute. So, even on a royalty basis, we are 
dealing with enormous sums. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator makes his 
first calculation on $40 billion worth of 
oil. He should make his second calcula- 
tion with regard to Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, on the basis that 95 percent of 
the oil in the case of Louisiana is beyond 
its historic boundaries. If he will do 
that and then take 20 percent, he will 
then begin to see how much money is in- 
volved, so far as the State is concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
will find that the pending measure has 
loopholes which will permit the States 
to take ownership of and title to the 
submerged lands beyond what they now 
modestly term their historic boundaries. 
And, if the Senators from Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida, will permit, I think 
we will adduce arguments to indicate 
that this joint resolution may open up 
the entire Continental Shelf. That is 
why I am now using these figures in 
regard to the Continental Shelf. 

We have estimates not only by the 18 
oil geologists and engineers from Texas, 
but we also have an intermediate esti- 
mate by an oil geologist by the name of 
L. G. Weeks, who published a year ago 
in the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists, an ar- 
ticle which I hold in my hand, volume 34. 
I invite the Senators who have a differ- 
ent point of view to look at pages 1947 
and 1953. 

Incidentally, I looked up Mr. Weeks. 
He is a geologist for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. So far as I know he 
is not a member of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, nor is he a mem- 
ber of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, the favorite whipping boys of those 
who favor Senate Joint Resolution 13. 
The Senator from Wyoming suggests, 
sotto voce, that he is probably not a 
member of the Democratic Party. I do 
not know about that. But I would say 
that he has a most impeccable big busi- 
ness background, and apparently the 
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only people whose testimony cannot be 
questioned these days are the repre- 
sentatives of big business. 

` Mr. Weeks—and he is obviously a con- 
servative man—on page 1952 estimates 
that the oil reserves of the continental 
shelves of the entire world amount to 
400 billion barrels. I have searched the 
literature on the Continental Shelf ques- 
tion, and since approximately one-tenth 
of the continental shelves of the world 
lie off the coast of the United States, I 
think, to be precise, one-eleventh, but 
approximately one-tenth—the general 
estimate is that the oil reserves off the 
Continental Shelf of the United States 
are equal to one-tenth of the oil reserves 
of the continental shelves of the world 
as a whole. So, using this estimate of 
Mr. Weeks as a basis, there may be 40 
billion barrels of oil in the Continental 
Shelf off the United States. 

Mr. President, I know that the Geo- 
logical Survey estimates that the larger 
part of this is off the coast of Alaska, but 
they reach that conclusion by taking 
their figure for the Gulf of Mexico and 
Lower California, and subtracting it 
from Weeks’ total, and say that the resi- 
due is off Alaska. That is based on the 
assumption that their estimate for the 
Gulf of Mexico and for Lower California 
is correct, whereas it may be the mini- 
mum figure. 

So, Mr. President, we have the Weeks’ 
estimate of 40 billion barrels for the 
United States. I desire to emphasize 
that if we look at the statements of the 
Geological Survey, they say that it is 
virtually impossible that oil will be 
found at least north of the northern 
coastal boundary of Georgia; that oil 
will not be found from South Carolina 
north, and will not be found, indeed, for 
a portion of the Georgia coast. Now, if 
we take the Weeks’ estimate of a 40-bil- 
lion-barrel reserve in the American 
Continental Shelf, this would amount at 
present prices to $108 billion. 

Mr. President, these are not the es- 
timates of wild men, as the Senator from 
Florida implied 2 days ago. These are 
estimates at present prices, made by con- 
servative geologists in the employ of 
large oil companies, writing in scientific 
journals; and if they submitted grossly 
erroneous or wild estimates, they would 
never be accepted for publication in sci- 
‘entific journals. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has not the Senator 
overlooked the fact that he just said that 
23.6 billion barrels of the estimated 37 
billion barrels—not 40 billion barrels, if 
we take one-eleventh of 400 billion—lies 
off Alaska? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that the Geo- 
logical Survey inferred that, but I do not 
say that the Geological Survey’s infer- 
ence is correct, because it is based on the 
assumption that their figure is a com- 
pletely accurate figure for the gulf and 
for Lower California, and that therefore 
the residue must be off Alaska. ‘That 
does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more short 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Surely. 


1953 
Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that, al- 


lowing for the 23.6 billion off Alaska, and. 


dividing by 11, instead of 10, the Weeks’ 
estimate so far as the continental United 
States is concerned, is almost identical 
with the estimates of the geological ex- 
perts of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Weeks*made no 
estimate as to Alaska. He made an es- 
timate for the entire Continental Shelf 
of the world. Figuring on the United 
States percentage of that total shelf at 
around 10 percent, this would produce 
40 billion barrels, or $108 billion. Be- 
cause our shelf is less than one-tenth of 
the total, I am willing to take off $8 bil- 
lion; and $100 billion is still a great deal 
of money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Subtracting the 23.6, 
is not the remainder a little bit less than 
the estimate made by the able experts 
of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor said the Weeks’ estimate was for 
Alaska. The report prepared for the In- 
terior Committee stated that the esti- 
mate based on Weeks’ world figures of 
potential reserves in the Continental 
Shelf, contiguous to the United States 
and Alaska, would be approximately 40 
billion barrels. So I do not think the 
Senator from Florida should scold me 
for using that term when the Geological 
Survey said that that was to be inferred. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida by no means scolds the Senator 
from Illinois. He is trying to get the 
Senator from Illinois to confine himself 
to sound figures, which amount to some- 
thing like 14 or 15 billion barrels, rather 
than to the larger figure stated by Mr. 
Weeks, which covers both the offshore 
areas of the States and the offshore areas 
of Alaska, which the Senator says con- 
tain 23.6 billion barrels—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not say that. 
I said if we accepted the figures for the 
gulf and for southern California, we 
would get 23.6 billion barrels for Alaska. 
But that is an inference of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, not æ statement by Mr. 
Weeks. 

Furthermore, Alaska will become a 
State some day, and when Alaska comes 
into the Union are we going to give Alas- 
ka all the oil and gas off the coast of 
Alaska? If that should happen, then I 
want to say that the citizens of Alaska 
will each one have a private beach house 
and will dine on paté de foie gras, and 
the hotels will far surpass.the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator's imagi- 
nation is highly appetizing, but I want 
to invite the attention of my distin- 
guished friend to the fact that offshore 
lands of Alaska cover a wide Continental 
Shelf, and but a small part of it lies 
within 3 miles off the coast. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As a matter of fact, 
has there ever been a barrel of oil dis- 
covered in the upper portion of Alaska? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not true that 
the Department of the Interior has 
granted an oil lease to one individual 
firm to explore for oil in another por- 
tion of Alaska? - It has granted a mil- 
lion acres of land for exploration. The 
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general rule for the development of oil 
is to grant 260 acres to a claim, and 
there would be no way in which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior could give a mil- 
lion acres. Any estimate that there are 
23 billion barrels of oil in Alaska cannot 
be anything but-the wildest imagination. 


The Continental Shelf off the seacoast 


of the United States is probably wider 
than it is off the coast of Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was not my es- 
timate. That was an inference of the 
Geological Survey, and not my state- 
ment. Mr. Weeks made no such state- 
ment whatsoever. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yiela@ 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy that my 
good friend from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] has finally conceded that these 
estimates are the product of the wildest 
sort of imagination. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If a statement is 
made it can immediately be twisted 
around. The statements by the experts 
were not that there are 23 billion bar- 
rels; but as soon as anyone says any- 
thing about it, there is great concern 
that a certain thing will happen, and 
that was stated in order to be sure that 
the people of Texas would be properly 
inflamed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it helped to 
carry Texas for General Eisenhower. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Even if the figures 
given by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] were correct, and there are 40 
billion barrels to which Mr. Weeks has 
testified, there would still. remain ap- 
proximately 16 billion barrels of oil in 
the rest of the marginal waters, largely 
in the waters off the shores of the 3 
or 4 States which now demand quit- 
claims. At current values of oil, it would 
amount to approximately $45 billion, 
which is not a sum that we can disre- 
gard or sneeze at, That would be the 
minimum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to em- 
phasize the statement of the Senator 
from New York. The estimates cited re- 
late to the Continental Shelf. The 
Weeks estimate is almost three times 
greater. The estimate of the oil engi- 
neers is much higher, 

Mr. President, I now want to turn to 
an estimate of Dr. Pratt. Who is he? 
Was he a member of Americans for 
Democratic Action? I do not believe 
so. Was he a member of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations? I do not 
think so. Was he a member of the 
Democratic Party? I doubt it. No; he 
is a former vice president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. He wrote 
in the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists, Volume 
31, in a paper published in 1947, but 
apparently written in 1946, that he esti- 
mated the oil reserves of all the conti- 
nental shelves of the world to be more 
than 1,000 million barrels, or approxi- 
mately 500 times the world’s annual 
consumption at that time. He appar- 
ently believed that one-tenth of these 
enormous world reserves would be found 
off the coast of the United States. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to include in the text 
of my remarks some of the scientific 
reasoning of this eminent executive of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - n 

Dr. Pratt apparently believes that about 
one-tenth of these enormous world reserves 
are off the coasts of the United States. He 
states “the area and volume of the sedi- 
mentary rocks we haye explored in this 
country constitute some 10 percent of the 
total which Weeks estimates allot to the 
sediments remaining on the entire land sur- 
face of the earth in which oil may reason- 
ably be expected to occur. This volume of 
sediments is large enough to be representa- 
tive and to make our experience in exploring 
it representative for the land surface of the 
earth. If it is also representative for the 
sediments of the Continental Shelf and 
Slope, then the estimated fifty to sixty mil- 
lion cubic miles of these sediments should 
contain about 20 times as much oil as the 
sediments we have been engaged in explor- 
ing in the United States.” This would seem 
to indicate that Dr. Pratt was making a 
rough estimate that probably 10 percent of 
the total of 1,000 billion barrels would be 
off the coasts of the United States according 
to the ratio of sedimentary rocks explored in 
this country to the estimates of sedimentary 
rocks on the earth’s land surface where oil 
could be expected to occur. This belief is 
confirmed by a further statement of Dr. Pratt 
that the Continental Shelf of the United 
States comprises 1 million out of the 11 mil- 
lion square miles of the continental shelves 
of the world. This would be a total of 100 
billion barrels and a total value at present 
prices of $270 billion, 

That Dr. Pratt thinks his estimates of the 
potential reserve may actually err on the 
conservative side is shown by a statement 
which follows his first estimate." “If in the 
future,” he writes, “we find additional stores 
of oil within the land area of the United 
States or if the sediments of the Continental 
Shelf are inherently better suited to petro- 
leum occurrence than those within the land 
area of the United States, then the total for 
the region of the continental shelves should 
be correspondingly greater.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
wish to say that if the reserves of the 
world are 1,000 million barrels, the re- 
serves in the Continental Shelf off the 
United States are approximately 100 
billion barrels, having a value, at present 
prices, of $270 billion. 

My friend from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] © 
says only small figures are involved. My 
good friend from Florida has lost all 
sense of values. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator tell me 
how much longer he will speak? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a manuscript 
of 52 pages. I am now halfway down 
page 14. I have been reinforced during 
the debate by copious drafts of tomato 
juice and had a good sleep last night, 
and I propose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all spring. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator wishes me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, since 
his voice is becoming husky, I shall be 
glad to do so, and he can then go on and 
complete the reading of his manuscript, 


1 Pratt, op. cit., pp. 669-670. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It is very generous of 
the Senator from Ohio. The only ques- 
tion is whether I might lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the Senator will not 
Jose his right to the fioor by yielding for 
the calling of a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I expected to con- 
tinue speaking all the afternoon, or at 
the appropriate time will the Senator 
move to take a recess until tomorrow? 

Mr. TAFT. I hope the Senator will 
finish today. If: every Senator who 
speaks with reference to the joint reso- 
lution should take all afternoon, or until 
5 o'clock, a long time will be required to 
finish the debate. I hope the Senator 
will finish his remarks today. I am per- 
fectly willing to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
courteous offer of the Senator from Ohio. 
May I ask whether, if I then resume, it 
will be regarded as a second speech? 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it would not be re- 
garded as a second speech, but merely as 
a continuation of my present remarks, 
that would be satisfactory. I wish to 
thank the Senator from Ohio. Such a 
respite would enable me to get a rest, 
perhaps change my shirt, and calm down 
somewhat. The suggestion is character- 
istic of the Senator from Ohio and is very 
decent of him. 

Mr. TAFT, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fercuson in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll; and, without objection, at 
the conclusion of the quorum call the 
Senator from Illinois may resume his 
statement without losing the floor, and 
his remarks will not be considered as a 
second speech. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Barrett Griswold Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hill Pastore 
Bush Holland Payne 
Butler, Md Humphrey Potter 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Purtell 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carison Jenner Saltonstall 
‘Case Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kennedy Smith, N. J 
Cooper Kerr Smith, N.C. 
Cordon Kilgore Sparkman 
Daniel Knowland Stennis 
Dirksen Kuchel Symington 
Taft 
Dufr Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Long Tobey 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ferguson id Welker 
Flanders Wiley 
Maybank Williams 
Fulbright McCarran Young 
George McCarthy 
Goldwater McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
wincs], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hoey], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
are absent on official business. 
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The Senator from Iowa (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first 
let me again thank the majority leader 
for his courtesy in permitting me to a 
brief respite. I should like to continue 
from the point at which I stopped. 

I had pointed out that if we take the 
estimate of Dr. Pratt of 100 billion bar- 
rels of oil on the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf of the United States, 
at presą prices—and I am not project- 
ing any future increase in prices—this 
would have a gross value of about $270 
billion, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] has properly emphasized that we 
should take into consideration royalty 
figures. If we assume royalties of 124% 
percent, the royalties would amout to 
nearly $34 billion. Twelve and a half 
percent is the minimum royalty per- 
mitted under Federal law. As a matter 
of fact, the royalties might run as high 
as 20 percent. I emphasize that the av- 
erage royalties on offshore oil collected 
by the States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas, according to the estimates 
which I could make, amounts to some- 
where around 17 percent. They vary 
considerably from State to State. 

I should like to emphasize that in my 
judgment the Louisiana royalties, or the 
amounts which Louisiana collects on off- 
shore oil, are appreciably in excess of 20 
percent and are higher than the other 
States. If we include the royalties plus 
the rents, plus the bonus payments, plus 
the severance tax, which I understand 
to be 18 cents a barrel, or around 6 per- 
cent, we get a total figure in excess of 
20 percent. 

I regret that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] is not now in the Cham- 
ber, because I wish to say that the man 
who made possible the severance tax on 
oil in the State of Louisiana was the 
father of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. Whatever other attacks may 
have been made upon the father of the 
present Senator from Louisiana, in the 
case of the oil tax be fought for the 
people. A large part of the opposition 
which was heaped upon the shoulders 
of the then Governor of Louisiana came 
from the fact that he believed the nat- 
ural resources of the State should be 
used to improve the condition of the 
people of his State. 

The severance tax which he placed 
upon oil financed the common schools, 
the building of roads, and the building 
up of the great State University of 
Louisiana. It is simple justice to say 
that in this respect the Long family con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the State 
of Louisiana, and in this respect set a 
model and a pattern which other States 
with great natural resources would do 
well to follow. 

I mention this because it is simple 
justice, and because in this particular 
case the Senator from Louisiana is op- 


-posing the stand taken by the Senator 


from [linois. It is therefore not un- 
reasonable to assume that, with an alert 
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Federal Government, as much as 20 per- 
cent might be collected in oil royalties, 
so the estimate of 20 percent is not a 
figure picked out of the air. 

Thus far I have been speaking only 
of oil. But we also have gas and sulfur. 
The Fuels Branch of the Geological Sur- 
vey estimates that there are 65 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas off the coasts 
of Texas and Louisiana, and 3.5 trillion 
cubic feet off California. At a price in 
the field of 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
this would have a value of $6.8 billion, 
while at a price of 15 cents the total value 
would be more than $10 billion. 

I have in my possession a table pre- 
pared by the Federal Power Commission 
showing the average price in the field of 
natural gas. Isee that my old friend and 
former antagonist, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oklahoma, is pres- 
ent in the Chamber. As I mention the 
word “gas,” he suddenly appears on the 
floor of this body. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question 
or comment. 

Mr. KERR. In the period of time that 
my great friend from Illinois evidently 
has been unaware of what was going 
on, or was playing the part of Rip Van 
Winkle, I have become the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. {Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whether the senior 
or junior, the Senator graces the Senate 
with ability and ease. 

I may say that perhaps as a result of 
laxity on the part of the Federal Power 
Commission, gas rates in the field have 
been going up. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator say 
“laxity”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. How does the Senator 


spell it? (Laughter.J 
Mr. DOUGLAS. It ends with the let- 
ters “t-y.” I said “laxity.” In any 


event, 15 cents a thousand cubic feet is 
an estimate of the amount now being re- 
ceived in certain fields for natural gas. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator re- 
member early in 1950 when the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois, 
then the junior Senator from Illinois, 
and the present senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, then the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have both been 
promoted, by the misfortunes of our col- 
leagues. 

Mr. KERR. There may be doubt in 
the minds of some as to whether or not 
the new status came about by promo- 
tion, but it has come about. Does the 
Senator from Illinois remember that I 
predicted, at the time, that if the bill I 
was sponsoring failed to become law the 
price of natural gas would be greatly 
increased? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator pre- 
dicted that, and I think he had a better 
impression of what the Federal Power 
Commission was likely to do than the 
Senator from Illinois had, 
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Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the bill to which I refer did 
not become the law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It did not become 
statute law, but by action of the Federal 
Power Commission the control of the 
Federal Government over the sale of 
gas by nontransporting producers was 
not used, and in the Phillips Petroleum 
case the Federal Power Commission 
turned its back upon the intent of the 
President. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for an observation at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I must say 
that I have gotten myself into some- 
thing now. I had intended simply to 
discuss offshore oil, and once more I am 
renewing with my friend from Oklahoma 
the historic battle of onshore gas. 

Mr. KERR. I see no more reticence 
on the Senator’s part in doing that than 
I feel on my part in permitting it to be 
done, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will take on the 
Senator from Oklahoma in good humor 
if he wishes to do battle on this point. 

Mr. KERR. I remember that at that 
time I told the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senate and the consumers of 
the country the only way to provide an 
increasing abundance of gas to the con- 
sumer at continuing reasonable prices 
was by the enactment of the so-called 
Kerr bill. I remind the Senator that at 
that time the exhibits which he pro- 
duced in the debate and which I pro- 
duced in the debate indicated that the 
price of natural gas at the wellhead then 
was about 7 cents a thousand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is now somewhere 
between 10 and 15 cents. 

Mr. KERR. Or greater. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to get that 
addition. 

Mr. KERR. I reminded the Senator 
from Illinois at that time that unless 
the Kerr bill became the law of the land, 
those increases would take place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, let me—— 

Mr. KERR. Just a moment, please, 
in order that I may finish: I know that 
through the months and years since then 
the Senator from Illinois has taken 
credit, and appropriately so, and has 
been given credit, for a major part in 
bringing about the veto of the bill. I 
remind him that the prediction I made 
at the time has been fulfilled as I made it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator mak- 
ing a speech in my time? 

Mr. KERR. I asked the Senator if he 
would yield for a remark or two by me, 
and he said he would. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I will yield provided 
the Senator does not go on interminably, 

Mr. KERR. I remind the Senator that 
it will get tougher and tougher. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Very well, let -us con- 
tinue. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator has referred 
to a decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission since that time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the Phillips Petro- 
leum case. 

Mr. KERR. In the Phillips Petroleum 
case. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 
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Mr. KERR. I remind the Senator, 
first, that that decision has been ap- 
pealed, and is now in the appellate court 
of this district, undecided; that the deci- 
sion of the Commission has been ques- 
tioned and has not become even a final 
decision of the Commission. Therefore, 
I remind the Senator that his statement 
that that decision, which he knows is 
now on appeal in an intermediate court, 
has not even become the final judgment 
or decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and therefore it could not have 
the dignity or the effect of a statute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR, I thank the Senator for 
this opportunity, and I shall be glad to 
continue the diversion at his pleasure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say, in reply 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, that the 
Kerr bill would have prohibited the regu- 
lation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion of the price of gas sold by a non- 
transporting producer. It would have 
prevented the regulation of the price by 
the Federal Power Commission so that 
by agreement between the pipeline and 
nontransporting producers a price could 
be fixed, and I contended that it would 
be a dictated price which would ulti- 
mately have resulted in a higher price for 
gas sold up country and downstream to 
the consumer. 

The bill passed the Senate, but not by 
as large a vote as the Senator had hoped. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not now. 

Mr. KERR. Not by as narrow a mar- 
gin as the Senator from Ilinois would 
have hoped. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill passed the 
Senate and the House, though not by as 
large a majority as the Senator from 
Oklahoma had hoped. It went to the 
President. The President, I think, was 
for a time in somewhat of a dilemma as 
to what to do, but he listened to the voice 
of the people, very fortunately, and he 
vetoed the bill. The Federal Power Com- 
mission, therefore, had the authority to 
regulate the price of sales, in interstate 
commerce for resale, by nontransporting 
producers. But in the Phillips case they 
declined to exercise that authority, and 
they have not moved in subsequent cases. 
And while the Phillips case is on appeal, 
the Federal Power Commission has not 
utilized the authority it possesses. 
Therefore prices are going up in the 
field, and the Senator from Oklahoma, 
though defeated in legislation, has ob- 
tained his result by a failure to act on 
the part of the administrative tribunal. 

Now, I am going to say something 
which is extremely injudicious politi- 
cally, but I think in all candor it should 
be said. It is easy for a political party 
to make a record on legislation, but to 
negative legislation by failure to act ad- 
ministratively. While the President of 
the United States and the Democratic 
Party cannot be held responsible com- 
pletely for the acts of an administrative 
tribunal, I wish to say that the failure 
in this case of the administrative tri- 
bunal to act is a grave reflection, in my 
opinion, upon my party and upon the 
Commission itself. The Senator from 
Oklahoma, although apparently defeated 
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on the floor, in the final result bore off 
the laurels of victory. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois aware of the fact that the Commis- 
sion to which he has thus referred in 
such grave censure and in tones of such 
grave doubt is a bipartisan commission, 
and that the decision referred to by my 
good friend was entered by four mem- 
bers of the Commission, two of whom 
were Democrats and two of whom were 
Republicans? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am perfectly well 
aware of that. 

Mr. KERR. I now ask the Senator 
from Illinois if the decision of the two 
Republican members of the Commission 
would reflect upon the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma is a practical 
man—— 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. I would that my great friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, could say as 
much for himself. [Laughter] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, it is a dubious 
distinction. I am trying to take a prac- 
tical view of things, although not quite 
so practical, as the final result shows, 
as the view of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has offered the Senator from Il- 
linois a practical view time and time 
again. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
been unaware of whether the Senator 
from Illinois did not recognize it or did 
not want it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to 
come to the decision of the Federal 
Power Commission, let me say that I 
rather think the Senator from Oklahoma 
might have had something to do with the 
appointment of some of the members of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Ilinois yield to me at this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at the moment. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma, 
with the great authority and influence 
which he exercised in my party and in 
the country as a whole, had something to 
do with the naming of those members. I 
have sometimes felt that he had some- 
thing to do with the naming of the Re- 
publican members as well as with the 
naming of the Democratic members. A 
so-called bipartisan commission gener- 
ally includes “tame” members of the op- 
position party. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or “housebroken” 
members. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has suggested the word 
“housebroken.” These members of the 
Commission were “gas broken.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tilinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. The same authority upon 
whom my great friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, prevailed to veto ‘that bill, over 
the adverse urgings of the Senator from 
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Oklahoma, was the one who appointed 
the members of the Commission, was he 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Then will the Senator 
from Illinois tell this body who, as be- 
tween the 2 of us, had the influence with 
the appointing power, and which of the 
2 of us announced to the Nation that he 
had finally succeeded in prevailing upon 
the President of the United States, who 
was the one who appointed the Commis- 
sion to which my friend has referred, to 
veto that bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not want to make 
this a struggle between myself and the 
Senator from Oklahoma. After all, I do 
not possess much influence, and I never 
thought I had the key to the White 
House. If I did, I lost it early in my stay 
here. 

All I mean to say is that in the practi- 
cal workings of history, the appointees 
made by the previous administration to 
the Federal Power Commission refused 
to exercise the power which was in their 
hands. The result was a great increase 
in the price of natural gas in the field. I 
lament that fact; but I wish to say that 
the Senator from Oklahoma won the 
final victory. 

I may say that the one man who de- 
fended the interest of the public—name- 
ly, Commissioner Buchanan—has been 
denied reappointment, by the Senate. 
Who is denying it to him, Mr. President? 
. Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

- Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was not Leland 
Olds nominated to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission, and did not 
the Senate reject his nomination? 

+ Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON, It seems to me that 
15 Members of the Senate, including my- 
self, voted to confirm his nomination. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sixteen of us voted 
to confirm that nomination. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois say to whom he 
was referring? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was referring to 
Commissioner Buchanan. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senate had an 
opportunity to confirm or to reject the 
nomination of Mr. Buchanan? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I believe the 
nomination has been locked up in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and has not been allowed to 
reach the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. Then the Senator from 
Illinois was in slight error when he said 
the Senate refused to confirm that nomi- 
nation; was he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The nomination has 
been kept in the anteroom and never has 
been allowed to enter the parlor. 

Mr, KERR. Has the President of the 
United States ever tried to open the par- 
lor door for him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. President, I am not making a 
speech in condemnation of President 
Truman and in favor of General Eisen- 
hower. I am simply trying to say that 
although I am a loyal Democrat, I do 
not wish to see blown into exaggerated 
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proportions many of the arguments the 
Democratic Party in the past has 
brought forward as the defender of the 
common man. 

I see my Democratic colleagues chill- 
ing as I say this; the temperature around 
here is falling. [Laughter.] But we 
might as well recognize the fact. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for another 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I really have myself 
in hot water now. . 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois will yield, let me say that, as I 
understood him, he said he was not mak- 
ing a speech for the Republican Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am making a 
speech for the truth. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Okla- 
homa incorrect in his belief that the 
Senator from Illinois is making a speech 
for the Democratic Party? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly am not 
trying to make a speech for the Demo- 
cratic Party. I am speaking of the gas 
case. In that case, the consumers were 
“rooked” by the increase in the price of 
gas in the field, through the failure of 
the Federal Power Commission to exer- 
cise the power it had. There is no value 
in concealing that fact. It is the stark, 
brutal truth, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa was correct in saying that the 
price of gas would rise even if his bill 
were defeated, because he had a more 
prescient view of what the Federal Power 
Commission would do than had the im- 
practical and trustful Senator from 
Tllinois. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is there any insinuation 
in the remark just made by the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not the slightest 
insinuation. 

Mr. KERR. Not the slightest insinu- 
ation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not the slightest 
insinuation. I said the Senator from 
Oklahoma had greater prescience. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, being unfamiliar with the word, 
was uncertain as to its meaning. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma should not be suspicious. He 
was a schoolteacher, I believe—is not 
that correct? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; that is correct. 
However, even so, I do not believe I rec- 
ognized the word either by the pronun- 
ciation given to it or by the spelling 
which would have to follow the pronun- 
ciation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois at times is cursed with imper- 
fect pronunciation. The word is 
“p-r-e-s-c-i-e-n-c-e,” which means 
ability to foresee the future—prescience. 

Mr. KERR. Then I wish to thank my 
good friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
if that is what he means, because I was 
sincere and positive-—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The’ Senator from 
Oklahoma certainly was positive. 

Mr. KERR. I was sincere and posi- 
tive in my statement to the Senator 
from Illinois and to the entire Senate 
and to the consumers of the country 
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that the only way by which they could 
continue to have an abundance of gas 
at a reasonable price was by means of 
the enactment of a law which would en- 
able the producer to be as free to sell his 
gas in interstate commerce as he was to 
sell it in intrastate commerce. 

I wish to say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, that what has 
more than doubled the price of gas at 
the wellhead, as compared to what the 
price was at the time when I made that 
prediction, has been the development of 
a $3 billion to $5 billion chemical and 
fertilizer industry in the States where 
the gas is produced. That development 
has been made by the producers, in part, 
who thus found at home a market for 
their product, at a reasonable price, 
when they were denied by those follow- 
ing my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, the privilege which every pro- 
ducer in Illinois and every manufacturer 
in Illinois has, namely, the privilege of 
being as free to sell his product in inter- 
state commerce as he is to sell it in in- 
trastate commerce. 

The producers of the Southwest, being 
thus compelled to find at home a mar- 
ket where they could obtain a reason- 
able price for their gas—by reason of 
the denial of the right to be free to sell 
it in interstate commerce—did find such 
a market, with the result which I pre- 
dicted at the time, and which my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, will now find 
to be a reality, if he will seek for it ob- 
jectively. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend from Oklahoma that it is not my 
purpose at the present time to fight 
again our battles of 3 years ago, but the 
pending joint resolution we are discuss- 
ing is the offshore submerged oil meas- 
ure. The measure over which we fought 
was one relating to the shipment of gas 
across interstate lines. 

The Senator from Illinois is convinced 
that the principles which he, perhaps un- 
worthily and inadequately, advocated on 
that occasion are correct, namely, that 
the transportation of natural gas is a 
monopoly because of the huge invest- 
ment of capital required and the inabil- 
ity of transporting producers to shift 
from 1 group of field producers to an- 
other, that the 2 are indissolubly linked 
together; that therefore competitive 
processes do not operate; and, although 
we should have regulation of the price 
of gas where it is used, it is relatively 
ineffective if we have monopoly dictated 
prices of gas in the field. 

It is not my purpose to fight that issue 
again, but I am convinced that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was correct, and that 
the veto of the President was wise. I 
only lament that the Federal Power 
Commission did not utillze the authority 
which it possessed, but allowed the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to walk off with the 
cake. And, being something of a politi- 
cal bull in a china shop, I may say that 
my party must share some part of the 
responsibility in allowing the Senator 
from Oklahoma to win the victory. If 
this be treason, in the words of Patrick 
Penry, we shall have to make the most 
of it. 

Mr.. President, I believe I was on the 
subject of gas. [Laughter.] 
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SULFUR AND GAS ESTIMATES ADD TO OFFSHORE 
RESOURCES’ VALUE 


The Texas group of oil engineers made 
a minimum estimate that at a minimum 
there were 62 trillion cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas under the submerged lands off 
the Texas coast alone.” At 10 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, this would be worth in 
the field $6.2 billion and at 15 cents $9.3 
billion. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Texas group of geologists 
and oil engineers believed that the real 
deposits probably amounted to twice this 
amount. 

Now, we have sulfur. The only esti- 
mate of the probable amount of sulfur 
among the offshore deposits which I have 
seen is that of the Texas group. They 
fix 121 million long tons as the minimum 
estimate and double this figure as the 
more probable amount. At $25 a long 
ton, this would come to values of three 
and six billion dollars, respectively. 

BASIC REASONS FOR RICHNESS OF OFFSHORE 

RESOURCES 

I now desire to turn to the question 
of why there are these large amounts of 
oil and gas offshore, and I confess, to 
begin with, that Iam no more a geologist 
than I am a lawyer; but I have been 
delving into the history of oil, the loca- 
tion of oil, and the books about oil, and 
there are certain tentative conclusions 
which I should like to lay before the 
Senate. 

There are two basic reasons why there 
are these large amounts of offshore oil 
and gas beneath the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf. In the first place, 
to the best of my knowledge, oi] has never 
been found on land except where eons 
ago, there was the sea. It has always 
been found on past seabeds. It seems 
almost certain that oil is at least largely 
and perhaps wholly derived from marine 
organisms. These organisms are of two 
kinds namely (a) plankton, the micro- 
scopic plant upon’ which all marine life 
feeds and basically depends. That is the 
ultimate source of nutriment in the sea. 
Fish eat plankton, and then some fish eat 
other fish. But ultimately life depends 
upon the plankton, just as the life of 
man depends on chlorophyll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator’s last ob- 
servation with reference to fish eating 
the fish limited to those of the sea? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have thought it 
was sometimes true of political life as 
well, and sometimes true of intraparty 
struggles as well as interparty struggles. 
The smaller fellows meet up with larger 
fellows who set on them and bite them. 
They in turn meet up with still larger 
fellows, and so on, ad_ infinitum. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. In order to clarify the 
record, I should like to have my great 
friend from Illinois say that that does 
not apply to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no, it does not. 
That might be true of the other side of 
the aisle, but not of the Democratic side. 

Most of us, I suppose, have read the 
fascinating book of Miss Carson, The 
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Sea Around Us, in which she has written 
some very beautiful pages on the role 
of plankton. Miss Carson has also drawn 
a graphic picture of the almost infinite 
variety of fish, crustacean, and other 
life which dwells in the ocean and which 
frequently exists in enormous quantities. 
These forms of life have their brief cycle 
and at the end fall to the bottom of the 
sea. There in due time, they and plank- 
ton add their quota to the stocks of oil. 
This gives a picture of the almost infinite 
time required for the creation of this 
oil, and the tremendous time schedule 
upon which the world is operating. 

If oil fields on the land are therefore 
on prehistoric ocean beds from which 
the sea receded hundreds of thousands 
and indeed millions of years ago, how 
much more oil is there likely to be under 
the Continental Shelf where for a much 
longer period of time, running into the 
many millions of years, there have been 
the continual accretions of plankton and 
the denizens of the sea? In other words, 
the sea vanished from the land hundreds, 
thousands, millions of years ago, and 
yet the sea has left behind the oil from 
these microscopic vegetable plants, from 
past fish and crustaceans that were de- 
posited hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of years ago. But on the present 
Continental Shelf there has always been 
the sea, so that in the past hundreds of 
thousands of years, and millions of years, 
during which the sea has receded from 
the land, continuous deposits of plants 
and fish, crustaceans, and so forth, have 
been formed on the bottom of the ocean, 
adding their drops, which have swollen 
to make up this 15 billion or 40 billion 
or 100 billion barrels of oil, In the midst 
of our dicszussion I think we should be 
struck with awe at the processes of na- 
ture over enormous periods of time, mi- 
croscopic creatures creating these enor- 
mous riches and treasures, which now 
would be appropriated to the benefit of 
3 or 4 States. I think they take too much 
credit for what the Lord has done for 
them in this connection, 

Secondly, there has been a large de- 
gree of seepage of oil out from under- 
neath the fields in the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the submerged lands in the Gulf 
of Mexico and from the fields in Cali- 
fornia to the offshore subsoil there. This 
seepage would be especially great for 
the Gulf of Mexico. For the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the oil which has been 
found in this country has been in the 
heartland of America, between the Ap- 
palachians and the Rockies, which 
Brand Whitlock called the great valley 
of democracy and of the Mississippi. 
As the waters of this region flow to the 
gulf, so may some of its oil deposits 
have oozed gently southward to a rest- 
ing place on the Continental Shelf, 
which has been built up offshore. We 
are therefore dealing with incalculable 
riches, mystifying and indeed awe-in- 
spiring in their nature. They range, 
even at present prices, from a minimum 
of forty to fifty billion dollars to as much 
as $300 billion, if we include the gas and 
oil. 

This concludes the third section of 
my remarks, and I am ready to yield for 
questions, 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. By the way, if the Sen- 
ator should include the entire Conti- 
nental Shelf instead of merely the one- 
tenth within the historic boundaries 
covered by the pending measure, would 
not that be a correct addition to the 
Senator’s statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say I think 
the estimate which the Senator from 
Florida quoted was that one-sixth of 
the oil of the Continental Shelf is as- 
sumed to lie within what the Senator 
from Florida alleges to. be the historical 
boundaries of the coastal States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes. I was speaking 
of the area as being one-tenth; which is 
correct, I believe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The fraction of one- 
tenth relates to the proportion of the 
world’s Continental Shelf which is off 
the coasts of the United States. In esti- 
mating oil potential within so-called 
historical boundaries, the Senator from 
Florida estimates it as one-sixth of the 
oil on the United States Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is in direct con- 
tradiction of the Senator’s last state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to challenge 
the contention that the resolution con- 
fines itself merely to 3 miles or 16% miles 
off the coast. It opens the way for much 
wider claims upon the Continental Shelf 
than that. I shall argue that point 
later; not today, but I hope it will be 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I should like to cor- 
rect one point. The estimate referred 
to. was not the estimate of the Senator 
from Florida, but was the estimate of the 
two chief geologists in the employ of the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was correct, in 
fact—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator was cor- 
rect as to his figure, but not correct as. 
to the source of the estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator, 

Let me turn to the fourth section of. 
my speech. It is not necessary for me to 
repeat that I am not a lawyer, but such 
is the fact. 

IV. THE LEGAL HISTORY OF OFFSHORE OIL 


Since we are not a judicial body, per- 
haps I should content myself with a very 
simple statement. The Supreme Court 
in three successive cases has ruled that 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in the oil and gas deposits which 
lie offshore under the submerged lands 
seaward from the low-water mark. 
Thus, in the California case which it de- 
cided in 1947, and in the Louisiana and 
Texas cases which it decided in 1950, the 
Court held that the coastal States had 
never possessed any legal rights to these 
submerged lands in the sea beyond the 
low-water mark and that this mark was 
the dividing line between State and Fed- 
eral control. Inland from the low-water 
mark and under inland waters the States 
had ownership and control in the sub- 
merged lands while seaward the rights 
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of the Federal Government were supreme 
so far as the submerged land was con- 
cerned. 

Moreover, within this seaward belt or 
what is sometimes called the terri- 
torial sea or the marginal sea the 
Supreme Court said that the paramount 
rights of the Nation took a double form. 
Using the Latin terms so beloved by 
legalists, I sometimes suspect to shield 
their meaning from the laity, the Court 
upon occasion said that the Nation and 
the Federal Government had dominium 
et imperium over these submerged 
lands. Now “dominium” means owner- 
ship and “imperium” means sovereignty, 
control, or power. Therefore, in effect, 
the ruling of the Court was that the 
Federal Government had ownership of 
plus control over these offshore sub- 
merged lands. I would like to empha- 
size this point. The rights of the Fed- 
eral Government were ownership plus 
and not ownership minus, even though 
the Supreme Court in a later decree 
merely used the phrase “paramount 
rights.” Under the rulings of the Court 
the Federal Government and not the 
coastal States of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana had the right to grant leases 
for drilling oil and gas wells under the 
Submerged land seaward from the low 
water mark and to collect royalties and 
fees for so doing. 

The Holland bill would cancel these 
decisions and turn over a large share of 
these priceless rights to the three 
coastal States and others off whose 
shores oil may be found. But since no 
oil has been found on the land east of 
the Appalachians, the prospects of find- 
ing oil on the Continental Shelf north of 
Florida are very meager. In practice, 
therefore, the issue is likely to be con- 
fined to the Gulf of Mexico and to Cali- 
fornia and primarily centers upon the 
claims of the 3 or possibly 4 States in 
question as against the rights of the 
Nation asa whole. If Alaska is admitted 
as a State, it, too, will share in the gain. 
And what big slices those will be for its 
scanty population. 

The attitude which many Senators 
and Congressmen adopt toward the 
Supreme Court is most interesting. 
They are commonly full of praise of the 
general wisdom of the Court. This 
praise rises to a paean when the Court 
makes a ruling of which they approve. 
In these cases, those favoring the deci- 
sion frequently introduce legislation to 
make the Court decisions statute law, 
thus indicating that while they approve 
of the present Court, they are fearful 
about a future Court. But when the 
Court hands down decisions of which 
certain legislators do not approve, there 
is also a common tendency on the part 
of many of these same Senators to de- 
nounce the Court and to introduce legis- 
lation designed to reverse its decisions 
and to permit groups to do by statute 
law what has been denied them by judi- 
cial decisions. Frequently, it happens 
that the very men who praise the Court 
on one Monday when decisions are 
handed down, will revile it the following 
week. 

The tendency has therefore been 
growing for Members of Congress to re- 
gard themselves as a sort of a super- 
Supreme Court. Those decisions of the 
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Court of which they approve, they then 
seek to reaffirm by statute. Those of 
which they disapprove they try to re- 
verse by statute. Since there is also a 
similar tendency for Congress to take 
on the administrative work of the Presi- 
dent and to tell him in many cases pre- 
cisely what he should do, perhaps we 
are moving backward into the days 
under the Articles of Confederation 
when the Continental Congress was 
supreme and operated without either an 
executive or a judicial branch of gov- 
ernment. 

The results at that time were not the 
happiest. In fact, they were so poor that 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
added an independent executive and 
judiciary as coordinate branches of gov- 
ernment to the legislative branch. I 
think we should be chary in disturbing 
the balance between these branches, 
for the Government of the United States 
is certainly superior to the old Confed- 
eration. 

I recognize, of course, that this balance 
and delimitation of function between the 
branches of the Government is a deli- 
cate one and that the Supreme Court, 
like Congress, can certainly go wrong 
upon occasion. I do not believe that the 
Supreme Court should set itself up as a 
super-Congress and declare as uncon- 
stitutional laws which we pass, simply 
because the Justices do not like them, 
The Court did altogether too much of 
this in the 1920's and up to 1937, when 
it repeatedly declared social-welfare leg- 
islation unconstitutional because, in the 
judgment of the judges, it violated the 
vague and elastic due-process-of-law 
clause of the 5th and 14th amendments. 
But that body has finally adopted the 
standard of judgment so long advocated 
by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
namely, that the Court should not de- 
clare legislative acts unconstitutional 
under the 5th and 14th amendments if 
reasonable men could believe there was 
a necessary connection between the pub- 
lic health, safety, and morals and the 
act in question. Holmes was insistent 
that judges should not confuse their 
identity with God and should not assume 
that they were the only reasonable men. 

I approve of this self-restraint on the 
part of Justice Holmes and of his judicial 
brethren and I rejoice in its triumph, 
which I hope may be more than tempo- 
rary. I believe that a somewhat similar 
sense of self-restraint would be becom- 
ing on our part. When, in the absence 
of congressional legislation, the Su- 
preme Court interprets the common law, 
the law of nations, or the Constitution, 
in the passing of laws we should be chary 
as legislators about rushing in to reverse 
them. We should be willing to credit 
the Supreme Court with knowing more 
about these branches of the law than we, 
and we should be inclined to believe that 
they are at least reasonably reasonable 
men who can normally be trusted not to 
go off their base. 

Therefore, just as the courts should 
give the legislature the benefit of the 
doubt in interpreting and passing upon 
statutory law, so should we legislators 
give the courts the benefit of the doubt 
in matters about which, as in this case, 
we have not previously legislated, 
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Senators may remember the following 
yerse from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolan- 
the: 

And noble statesmen do not itch 

To interfere with matters which 

They do not understand, 

As bright will shine Great Britain’s rays 

As in King George's glorious days. 


I may say that we should not always 
itch to interfere with matters which we 
may imperfectly understand. 

It is the function and responsibility of 
the Court, under our plan of separation 
of powers, to decide such contests. Un- 
less we intend to make basic changes in 
our constitutional structure, we should 
be slow to make Congress a kind of House 
of Lords or perhaps a “court of endless 
appeals” by simple preemption of such 
powers. 

Now, I would not disparage the wis- 
dom of Congress nor do I subscribe to the 
frequent satirical cartoons about our 
physiques and our acuteness. As a mat- 
ter of fact Iam a loyal, if somewhat new 
Member, and I resent these slurs. But 
when we are tempted to play God and 
to take over the jobs of the President 
and of the Supreme Court, should we 
not listen to the little voice within us 
which may repeat the advice which 
George Fox gave to Oliver Cromwell: 
“Believe it possible, by the bowels of 
Christ, that you may be mistaken.” 

In short, I believe we should only re- 
verse the thrice repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court if we can honestly hold 
that reasonable men could not properly 
come to the conclusion that the Federal 
Government has paramount rights in the 
offshore oil and gas lying beneath the 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark. 

I submit that whatever may be our 
personal predilections and prejudices we 
cannot properly pronounce the opinions 
of the Court to be those which reason- 
able men cannot entertain. On the con- 
trary, they seem to me to be very reason- 
able indeed. 

I cannot pronounce to be unreasonable 
that which seems reasonable tome. But 
even if Senators disagree with the deci- 
sions, certainly they will have to admit 
that a reasonable man could hold opin- 
ions which the Court held. 

Without pretending to be either a legal 
or a constitutional scholar but solely to 
see if reasonable men such as we believe 
ourselves to be can pronounce the mem- 
bers of the Court to be unreasonable, 
may I briefly sketch the legal contro- 
versy as I understand it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have noticed that 
the Senator from Illinois several times 
has referred to the Court—meaning the 
Supreme Court—in such words as these, 
which I quote from his statement: 

We should be inclined to believe that they 
are at least reasonably reasonable men. 


When the Senator uses the term 
“reasonably reasonable men,” I wonder 
whether he is applying it to the 4 mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court who voted one 
way in the Texas case, or to the 3 mem- 
bers who voted the other way. Which 
were the reasonably reasonable men? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The decision of the 
Court: was the decision of the majority. 
The Court spoke through the majority. 
Therefore, the decision of the majority 
was the decision of the Court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I wish to finish 
my statement. 

The question is whether the Court, 
speaking through the majority, can be 
held to be unreasonable. Could not rea- 
sonable men conclude as the majority 
concluded? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
believe that the Senate or Congress is 
within its discretion and judgment in 
believing that the 3 men, rather than the 
4, were reasonably reasonable men? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point I am try- 
ing to make is something different from 
that. Iam merely saying that we should 
not lightly overturn a decision of the 
Court which reasonable men can hold to, 
especially. when there has been previ- 
ously no ruling or decision on this ques- 
tion. Congress had not passed any 
statute. The Court was interpreting the 
law of nations. I submit that on the 
question of the law of nations and in- 
ternational law, the justices of the Su- 
-preme Court, on the whole, were more 
competent than Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Sena- 
-tor from Illinois appreciates the fact 
that the Senator from Florida has again 
selected his evidence, as is his privilege, 
because the case to which he has re- 
ferred is the case of United States 
against Texas, or Texas against the 
United States. I recall that as of yes- 
terday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Danret] reminded me 
that in that case Texas did not even 
have a chance to present the evidence. 
So apparently even without the Court’s 
having had a chance to hear the evi- 
dence, as the Senator from Texas point- 
ed out, the decision was still 4 to 3. But 
in the California case the evidence was 
presented to the Court in volumes, and 
the Court did examine the evidence. 
What was the decision in that case? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Six to two. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I submit that a 
6 to 2 division is a little more persuasive 
than the 4 to 3 count in the Texas case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I feel certain that 
the Senator from Minnesota would not 
want a complete misstatement of the 
situation to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, indeed, I would 
not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that in the California case there 
was no request for a hearing, there was 
no hearing, and there was no production 
of evidence. The statement of the Court 
in the Texas case specifically reiterates 
that fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Again, we get into 
legalisms. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is talking about documentation, 
data, facts, and information given to 
the Court. In the legal sense of the 
rules of evidence, or in terms of evi- 
dence, as the Court would refer to such 
things, there was no production of evi- 
dence before the Court. But, surely, 
there was documentation. I believe I 
have seen three volumes of such ma- 
terial. Were there not at least three vol- 
umes of material presented in the Cali- 
fornia case, in the form of briefs, which 
the Court did examine? In its examina- 
tion, the Court went through the whole 
question of the rights of the Federal 
Government as against the rights of the 
State. 

Again, lawyers get into arguments 
about what constitutes a brief, what is 
evidence, and what are pleadings? From 
the point of view of a citizen who is not 
a graduate of Harvard Law School or of 
any other law school, what I'am saying 
is that the Court had before it informa- 
tion which the members of the Court 
could study for the purpose of rendering 
a decision. However the labels may have 
appeared on it, the information was 
there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I simply wish to read 
for the information of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota a sentence from 
the opinion of the Court in the Texas 
case, which the Senator will find on page 
7. Itis a short, terse sentence, and states 
the situation more clearly than I could 
state it: 

In the California case neither party sug- 
gested the necessity for the introduction of 
evidence. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
speaks in such terms, he is speaking in 
legal terms. I submit that there was 
plenty of informational material pre- 
sented to the Court for the Court to re- 
view. The Government made its case, as 
did the defendant. 

Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. DANIEL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know to 
what that particular sentence refers, but 
I do know that the Supreme Court took 
the position that it was not necessary to 
review volumes of evidence as to what 
the boundaries of various States had 
been. The Supreme Court was not try- 
ing to define boundaries; it was trying 
to establish title, and it rejected volumes 
of evidence dealing with boundaries, be- 
cause boundaries are not the same 
as titles. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion about what may lie within the his- 
toric boundaries of the State of Texas. 
I understand that in Houston there is a 
newspaper publisher, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois was quot- 
ing from a Houston newspaper that the 
newspaper plant was within the bound- 
aries of the State of Texas, but did not 
belong to the State of Texas. The pub- 
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lisher said that the plant belonged 
to him, 

What the Court did in this case was to 
refuse to deal with the question of 
boundaries, It threw out and refused to 
consider evidence as to boundaries, be- 
cause boundaries were of no importance 
then. The important question was, Who 
had title? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. As the attorney who - 
represented the State of Texas in the 
lawsuit which is now being discussed, I 
should like to have an opportunity to say 
that the Court was: asked to hear the 
evidence that we had accumulated over 
@ 2-year period, including all of the acts, 
all the documents, and all the written 
material, both on the part of the United 
States and on the part of Texas, show- 
ing that it was the intention of the con- 
tracting parties that Texas should re- 
tain all the lands lying within its limits, 
both dry lands and submerged lands. 
The Court denied us the right to intro- 
duce that evidence. 

The difference between the pleadings 
and evidence is not a difficult thing for 
a layman to understand. The pleadings 
were simply the petition which was filed 
by the Government against us, and then 
our answer. Both very brief documents. 
We then filed briefs saying that the 
Court ought to hear evidence. 

In order that the Senator from Min- 
nesota might clearly understand the dif- 
ference, I will say that I laid before the 
Supreme Court two large cardboard 
boxes of evidence that I desired to in- 
troduce before a master, or to have ex- 
amined, before the Court decided the 
case against my State. Nothing con- 
tained within those two large cardboard 
boxes, none of the documents, none of 
the evidence, was heard by the Court 
before it rendered its decision against 
my State. The evidence I sought to in- 
troduce had nothing whatever to do with 
boundaries, 

It had to do with the interpretation 
of the solemn contract entered into be- 
tween the United States and Texas, 
which said that Texas should retain all 
the vacant and unappropriated lands 
lying within its limits. So I would not 
want the Recorp here today to have any 
question in it about whether or not the 
Court heard the evidence in the Texas 
ease. I tried for 2 long hours, in an 
argument to the Court, to get the Court 
to hear the evidence; and by a 4-to-3 
decision the Court denied my State the 
right to introduce evidence, for the first 
time in the history of that Court in a 
contested lawsuit in which a State was 
a party, pleading with the Court to hear 
the evidence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
read from the Texas case, with which, 
of course, the Senator from Texas is 
very familiar. I recognize his expert- 
ness in this field, since he was the at- 
torney before the Court, I read from 
the Texas case: 


In the California case, neither party sug- 
gested the necessity for the introduction of 
evidence (332 U. S. 24). But Texas makes 
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an earnest plea to be heard on the facts as 
they bear on the circumstances of her his- 
tory which, she says, sets her apart from 
the other States on this issue. 

The Court in original actions, passing as it 
does on controversies between sovereigns 
which involve issues of high public impor- 
tance, has always been liberal in ‘allowing 
full development of the facts. United 
States v. Texas (162 U. S. 1), Kansas v. Colo- 
rado (185 U. S. 125, 144, 145, 147), Oklahoma 
v. Texas (253 U. S. 465, 471). If there were 
a dispute as to the meaning of documents 
and the answer was to be found in diplo- 
matic correspondence, contemporary con- 
struction, usage, international law and the 
like, introduction of evidence and a full 
hearing would be essential. 

We conclude, however, that no such hear- 
ing is required in this case. We are of the 
view that the equal-footing clause of the 
joint resolution admitting Texas to the 
Union disposes of the present phase of the 
controversy. 

The equal-footing clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sov- 
ereignty. 


Mr. DANIEL. But not to property. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very glad the 
Senator added that. Continuing, the 
Court said: 

Yet the equal-footing clause has long been 
held to have a direct effect on certain prop- 
erty rights. Thus the question early arose in 
controversies between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States as to the ownership of 
the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under them. It was consistently held that 
to deny to the States admitted subsequent 
to the formation of the Union ownership of 
this property would deny them admission on 
an equal footing with the original States, 
since the original States did not grant these 
properties to the United States but reserved 
them to themselves, 


Then the Court discusses the Pollard 
case. The Court further stated: 

Property rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sovereign. 
Today the controversy is over oil. Tomorrow 
it may be over some other substance or min- 
eral or perhaps the bed of the ocean itself. 
If the property, whatever it may be, lies sea- 
ward of lowwater mark, its use, disposition, 
management, and control involve national 
interests and national responsibilities. 


Why should I try to enlarge upon this 
statement? The Court listened to every- 
thing the Senator from Texas has re- 
ferred to in terms of this argument. 

Mr. DANIEL. I do not see how the 
Senator from Minnesota can read from 
the Supreme Court decision, which says 
that it will not hear the evidence and 
make such a statement. I do not care 
what reason the Court gave as to why it 
was not. necessary. The Court said it 
was not necessary because of the equal- 
footing clause. Because of that clause it 
said it was unnecessary to hear any evi- 
dence. Whatever reason the Court gave, 
the point is that it did not hear the evi- 
dence. 

Had the Court heard the evidence, it 
‘would have heard and seen written docu- 
ments which showed that the equal- 
footing clause was no part of the Texas 
annexation agreement. The nearest it 
ever came to being mentioned was in a 
document written by the negotiator for 
the United States Government. The 
words “equal footing” had been written 
into the document carrying the proposal 
of the United States, but the negotiator 
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‘himself had stricken the words “equal 
footing” and substituted “the most fa- 
vorable footing.” That is the only time 
we find the words “equal footing” men- 
tioned in the negotiations. ‘The Court 
did not hear all I am telling the Senator 
about now. The Court heard not one 
word of evidence as to what “equal foot- 
ing” was understood to mean by the con- 
tracting parties. 

We had plenty of evidence which we 
could have shown the Court, to the ef- 
fect that the Members of the United 
States Congress and the members of the 
congress of the republic of Texas never 
had any idea that equal footing would 
be interpreted 100 years later in such a 
manner as to take away from Texas 2 
million acres of land which it was specif- 
ically agreed Texas should retain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that upon the occasion 
when the Senator from Minnesota ad- 
dresses himself to this subject he will go 
into the subject of equal footing, if 
not with as much eloquence, at least 
with as much determination and perse- 
verance as the Senator from Texas has 
approached it. 

Mr. DANIEL. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Court 
handled this matter rather fairly and 
definitely when the Court said: 

Texas in 1941 sought to extend its bound- 
ary to a line in the Gulf of Mexico 24 ma- 
rine miles beyond the 3-mile limit and as- 
serted ownership of the bed within that 
area. And in 1947 she put the extended 
boundary to the outer edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. The irrelevancy of these acts 
to the issue before us has been adequately 
demonstrated in United States v. Louisiana. 
The other contentions of Texas need not be 
detailed. They have been foreclosed by 
United States v. California and United States 
v. Louisiana. 

The motions of Texas for an order to take 
depositions and for the appointment of a 
special master are denied. The motion of 
the United States for judgment is granted. 


All I am saying is that I am of the 
opinion that the Supreme Court, with its 
background and history, with the prece- 
dents before it, in the light of legal doc- 
trines, and with dozens of cases which 
it obviously had at its disposal for pur- 
poses of arriving at a present-day de- 
cision, had all the information the Court 
would ever need in terms of determining 
what “equal footing” means. 

Texas can make all the special claims 
she wishes, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States seems to believe that every 
one of the 48 States is in the Union on 
the basis of an equal footing. 

The Court goes on to point out that no 
State has the right to infringe upon na- 
tional sovereignty. In the case of sub- 
merged lands under the open seas the 
issue is sovereignty; and all the peti- 
fogging of the issue with respect to in- 
land waters, internal bays, and all the 
decisions relating to that subject, has 
little or nothing to do with the issue of 
national sovereignty as it relates to the 
great international problems of a Nation 
which are vitally affected by the coastline 
and the open seas beyond it. 
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Mr: DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Illinois yield further? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota will concede, will he not, 
after having read the opinion, that the 
Court did not hear the evidence which 
I asked the Court to hear, Does the Sen- 
ator concede that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only do I con- 
cede it, but the Court said that it did 
not hear the evidence because it said 
it did not need to hear the evidence. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield further 
to me, let me say that if the Senator 
from Minnesota should ever be sued for 
his farm, or if someone should ever try 
to take away his land and he should go 
into court and say, “No, it is mine. I 
have evidence here showing that my 
family has owned it for over 100 years, 
and that this man who is suing me and 
his family have recognized my title all 
these years,” and if the Senator from 
Minnesota should ask the court to hear 
the evidence and the court should say, 
“We do not need to hear the evidence. 
We know from the pleadings that this 
man should take away from you the farm 
which you and your family have held 
for more than 100 years,” and if the 
court should take the farm away from 
the Senator without hearing the evi- 
dence to see whether it is important or 
would have any bearing on the case, I 
think the Senator from Minnesota would 
feel as outraged as I felt, as the people 
of Texas feel, and as any American citi- 
zen should feel at not having the oppor- 
tunity to lay before the court the evi- 
dence in a contested lawsuit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Texas that his analogy, 
while it is moving, is not logical. It is 
not an analogy which has any pertinence 
to this problem. 

The Senator from Texas is speaking 
in terms of a civil matter. When we are 
discussing the case of the United States 
against Texas, we are talking about a 
dispute between a State and the national 
sovereign. The only issue upon which 
the Court ruled in that case was the 
equal-footing issue. The Court denied 
the petition for deposition and for the 
submission of evidence. The Court said 
that the Union was a Union of free and 
equal States, Texas notwithstanding, 
and that the joint resolution by which 
Texas entered the Union categorically 
stated that it was entering the Union on 
an equal footing. Notwithstanding all 
the debates and arguments, Texas came 
into the Union as Minnesota came into 
the Union, and as Virginia came into 
the Union. 

At one time the boundaries of Vir- 
ginia extended to the State of Minne- 


-sota. It would be ridiculous on the part 


of Virginia to claim that, because her 
historic boundaries took her out to the 
St. Croix River, she now has a claim 
upon the boundaries of the State of 
Minnesota. 

Iam not going to argue with the Court. 
It seems to me that the Court knew what 
it was doing. In the case of California, 
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the decision was 6 to 2. In the case of 
Louisiana, I believe the decision was the 
same. ` 

In this instance, in the matter of a 
petition, in the matter of seeking deposi- 
tions, the Court stood 4 to 3: 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Minnesota would not 
like to have the Record contain such a 
statement as that. The vote of 4 to 3 
against Texas was on the right to intro- 
duce evidence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said so; the right 
to introduce depositions and evidence. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Court said it 
was not necessary, and took note of the 
Senator’s argument, as I pointed out to 
him yesterday, on three affirmative de- 
fenses of Texas, first, that she was an 
independent nation, and, therefore, had 
particular rights because of her inde- 
pendence; second, that Texas alleged an 
agreement between the United States 
and the Republic of Texas as to the right 
to the lands and minerals. 

Mr. DANIEL. And that is what the 
Court refused to hear evidence on. We 
plead it, but the Court would not hear 
evidence on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Court said in 
reference to that: 

The United States opposed these motions 
and in turn moved for judgment asserting 
that the defenses tendered by Texas were 
insufficient in law and that no issue of fact 
had been raised which could not be resolved 
by judicial notice. We set the case down 
for argument on that motion. 

We are told that the considerations which 
give the Federal Government paramount 
rights in, and full dominion and power over, 
the marginal sea off the shores of California 
and Louisiana (see United States v. Cali- 
fornia (322 U. S. 19); United States v. Louisi- 
ana, supra) should be equally controlling 
when we come to the marginal sea off the 
shores of Texas. 


And they ruled that that was the case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam aware that the 
Senator from Minnesota has been gra- 
cious enough to admit that in the Texas 
case no evidence was taken, but that the 
petition to hear evidence was denied. 
As I recall, what started the detour was 
the statement by the Senator from Min- 
nesota that in the California case the 
Court did have the evidence before it, 
and the Senator from Florida rose to 
read from the decision of the Court in 
the Texas case this language: 

In the California case neither party sug- 
gested the necessity for the introduction of 
evidence, 


And to call to the attention of the 
Senator from Minfiesota the fact that 
there was no evidence heard by the Court 
in the California case, notwithstanding 
the statement of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I hope the Senator from Min- 
nesota will be gracious enough now to 
admit that he was in error in that case 
as he was in the Texas case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So far as the tech- 
nical term “evidence” is concerned, yes; 
but pleadings were presented to the 
Court, and there were volumes of in- 
formation, : 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank-the Senator 
for his admission that no evidence was 
taken by the Court in the California 
case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I submit that there 
were briefs. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF THE OFFSHORE OIL 
DECISIONS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
stated some minutes ago, without pre- 
tending to be either a legal or a con- 
stitutional scholar but solely to see if 
reasonable men such as we believe our- 
selves to be can pronounce the members 
of the Court to be unreasonable, may I 
briefly sketch the legal controversy as I 
understand it? 

The three coastal States and their al- 
lies claimed that the Thirteen Original 
Colonies possessed, as an attribute of 
their sovereignty, title to the submerged 
lands which were off their coast. It was 
argued that these titles were not con- 
veyed to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution, since they were not explic- 
itly mentioned in that document and 
that hence they came under the 10th 
amendment, which granted residual and 
unspecified powers to the States. Since 
the Constitution in article IV, section 2, 
provides that “the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several 
States,” these rights and privileges 
which it is claimed the Thirteen Origi- 
nal States possessed, were, it was argued, 
then extended on an equal footing to all 
subsequent coastal States upon their ad- 
mission to the Union. In fact, the acts 
of admission of new States generally ex- 
pressly provided that-they were to be “on 
an equal footing with the Original 
States.” The Pollard and Waddell cases 
and those following, which have been 
previously cited, were advanced as proof 
that the Court had previously ruled that 
all submerged lands and tidelands were 
under the the control of the States. 

In the case of Texas, a special claim 
was advanced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When was it ad- 
vanced? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to sum- 
marize as fairly as possible what I un- 
derstand the arguments of the States to 
have been in the cases preceding the 
Texas case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My reason for ask- 
ing the Senator the question was that I 
was told just a moment ago that there 
was no evidence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say in the 
briefs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. I desire 
to make the record perfectly clear that 
there was information before the Court. 
The Court did not lock itself up in a 
room, with the windows closed and the 
lights out, playing blind man’s buff, and 
put its hand in a basket and draw out a 
decision. The members of the Court 
read the briefs, and my simple mind tells 
me that in those briefs there. was un- 
doubtedly information, because there is 
reference to the arguments presented to 
the Court. How can there be an argu- 
ment if there was not material? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I had here 
all the briefs in all the three cases. Nev- 
ertheless, the briefs which I have indi- 
cate that they contained a large amount 
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of information as to the facts. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that in a 
statute passed by the Republic of Texas 
in 1836, it was specifically asserted that 
Texas was to have control over the 
waters off its coast for a distance of 3 
leagues or.10%2 land miles. About the 
fact of that statute there can be no 
question, 

It is argued that these rights were then 
carried over by Texas when it came into 
the Union in 1846 and hence continue 


until this day. That was argued by the 


very able attorney general of Texas, now 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

All this may sound plausible to the 
casual listener and it has undoubtedly 
convinced most of the citizens of the 
three States in question. 

I have no doubt thet the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas represents the majority 
opinion of the people of Texas, that the 
Senator from Florida is representing the 
majority opinion of the people of Florida, 
that the Senator from Louisiana repre- 
sents the majority opinion of the people 
of Louisiana, and that the Senators from 
California, who I understand will take 
the floor before the debate is concluded, 
represent the opinion of the people of 
California. I have no doubt about that. 
But I believe that not much is left of 
the argument by the time the Supreme 
Court has finished with it. 

I wish to outline, relatively briefly, if 
I may, what the Court held, and I shall 
develop this later. The Court differen- 
tiated the cases in question from those 
which had gone before by pointing out 
that the Pollard rule and other cases 
which had followed from it were not an 
enunciation of a new ocean rule, but in 
explanation of the old inland water prin- 
ciple; that is, to repeat an analysis 
almost ad nauseum which I have given 
over and over again this afternoon, all 
these cases which have been appealed 
to dealt with lands inland from the low- 
water mark, The Court proceeded to 
say that— 

None of these cases involved or decided 
the State-Federal conflict presented here, 


It pointed out that the California 
State statute granting permits to pros- 
pect for oil and gas off the coast, together 
with the issues which all this created, 
raised this Federal-State conflict over ' 
the submerged lands seaward from the 
low-water mark for the first time. 

Then dealing with the substantive is- 
sues which were thus raised, the Court 
in the California case ruled that— 

At the time this country won its independ- 
ence from England there was no setgjed in- 
ternational custom or understanding among 
nations that each nation owned a 3-mile 
water belt along its borders—neither the 
English charters granted to this Nation's set- 
tiers, nor the treaty of peace with England, 
nor any other document, to which we have 
been referred, showed a purpose to set apart 
a 3-mile ocean belt for colonial or State 
ownership. Those who settled this country 


_ were interested in lands upon which to live, 


and waters upon which to fish and sail. 
There is no substantial support in history 
for the idea that they wanted or claimed 
a right to block off the ocean's bottom for 
private ownership and use in the extraction 
of its wealth. 


That was an extremely important 
finding, A 
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NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY PASSED TO UNITED 
STATES, NOT INDIVIDUAL STATES 


The point I am going to develop now 
was not used by the Court, but was ad- 
vanced by a former great Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who has written perhaps 
the most celebrated commentary upon 
the Constitution of the United States 
that has ever been written. I refer to 
Mr. Justice Story, who, I may say, was 
originally appointed to the Court as a 
Jeffersonian Democrat. He came to the 
Court in the early days of the 19th cen- 
tury. He was a great jurist from Massa- 
chusetts. At this time I should like to 
quote from Mr. Justice Story’s famous 
Commentary: 


The Colonies did not severally act for 
themselves and proclaim their own inde- 
pendence. It was not an act done by the 
State governments then organized, nor by 

ms chosen by them. It was an act of 
original inherent sovereignty by the people 
themselves. 

So the Declaration of Independence treats 
it. Whatever then may be the theories of 
ingenious men on the subject, it is histori- 
cally true that before the Declaration of In- 
dependence these Colonies were not in any 
absolute sense sovereign States, that that 
event did not find them or make them such, 
but that at the moment of their separation 
they were under the domination of a su- 
perior controlling National Government 
whose powers were vested in and exercised by 
the General Congress with the consent of the 
people of all the States. 

From the moment of the Declaration of 
Independence, if not for most purposes at 
an antecedent period, the united Colonies 
must be considered as being a nation de 
facto, having a general government over 
them, yet and acting by the general consent 
of the people of the Colonies. 

In respect of foreign governments we were 
politically known as the United States only, 
and it was in our national capacity as such 
that we sent and received Ambassadors, en- 
tered Into treaties and alliances, and were 
admitted into the general community of 
nations who might exercise the right of 
belligerence and claim an equality of sov- 
ereign powers and prerogatives. 

The truth is that the States individually 
‘were not known nor recognized as sovereign 
by foreign nations, nor are they now. 


I should now like to read a quotation 
from Mr. Justice Sutherland in the case 
of United States v. Curtiss-Wright (299 
U. S. 304) at pages 316 and 317. The 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, said: 


Since the States severally never possessed 
international powers, such powers could not 
have been carved from the mass of State 
powers but obviously were transmitted to 
the United States from some other source, 
During the colonial period those powers were 
possessed exclusively by and were entirely 
under the control of the Crown. By the 
Declaration of Independence, “the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America” 
declared the United (not the several) Col- 
onies to be free and independent States * * +, 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, the 
powers of external sovereignty passed from 
the Crown not to the Colonies severally, but 
to the Colonies in their collective and cor- 
porate capacity as the United States of Amer- 
ica. * * * When, therefore, the external 
sovereignty of Great Britain in respect of the 
Colonies ceased, it immediately passed to the 
Union, 


In other words, Mr. President, if we 
take the view adopted by the Supreme 
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Court, it is very doubtful whether the 
British Crown ever had claimed definite 
ownership and control over submerged 
lands seaward from the low-water mark 
or that the Colonies ever had derived 
their powers, by charter or otherwise, 
from the Crown; and therefore a void 
was left. 

If we take the view adopted by Mr. 
Justice Story and Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, and if we also assume there might 
have been such powers in the British 
Crown, then they were transferred, not 
to the States but to the indestructible 
Union of indestructible States, which 
came into being not merely by the Con- 
stitution but with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Those national powers 
were conveyed by the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain not to the several 
States but to the United States of Amer- 
ica, still continuing through the Conti- 
nental Congress, 

I do not say which one of those views 
is correct; it is not for me to say that. 
I do say that neither of these views gives 
to the States control over the submerged 
lands. One view leaves a vacuum into 
which the statement of Thomas Jeffer- 
son moved. The other view leaves a con- 
veyance to the Continental Congress and 
then to the United States of America. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. First, I should like to tell 
the Senator from Illinois that I was not 
on the floor a short time ago when he 
made some remarks, which I very much 
appreciate, regarding my father the 
late Huey P. Long, whom I have al- 
ways adored and admired, and who in 
large measure is responsible for my be- 
ing in public life today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I paid him a tribute 
because the attitude of the late Governor 
Long, later Senator Long, in the oil 
situation has been misrepresented, and 
he has never received from the people 
of the United States the tribute to which 
he is entitled. 

Mr. LONG. It was always my feeling 
and it was always my father’s feeling 
that the attempted impeachment of my 
father as Governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana was based upon his efforts to make 
the oil interests pay the expense of 
financing free schoolbooks in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The understanding 
of the Senator from Illinois is precisely 
the same as that of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
is making an extremely able argument 
for the point of view that the Federal 
Government had powers other than 
those derived from the Constitution; and 
much as I agree with him in some re- 
spects, this is one phase of the subject 
upon which I do not agree with him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand, cer- 


Mr. LONG. TI believe it would be best, 
however, for me to take my issue on this 
point with the Senator from Illinois at 
a later date, when I shall be able to 
document my argument as well as the 
Senator from Illinois is documenting his. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON MAKES FIRST CLAIM TO 
TERRITORIAL WATERS IN MARGINAL SEA 

Mr. President, if we adopt the view of 
the Supreme Court: that the British 
Crown had not asserted its claim to the 
lands seaward from the low-water mark 
and that the Colonies had not asserted 
their claim, and that, indeed, control 
over the lands beneath the marginal sea 
was vague, just as was control over the 
surface of the water—in other words, 
that, as the book of Genesis says, there 
was chaos before God breathed on the 
face of the waters—so there was chaos 
in the marking out of the zones of con- 
trol of the National Government. 

The first man who brought order into 
that situation was Thomas Jefferson 
when serving as Secretary of State in 
the administration of George Washing- 
ton. To my mind, Thomas Jefferson was 
the greatest intellectual in the history of 
our country. Thomas Jefferson, who was 
our second greatest President, has, 
among other claims to fame, the fact 
that he was the founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

On November 8, 1793, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as Secretary of State, wrote a mes- 
sage or letter to the British Minister, 
covering the question of control by the 
United States of offshore, territorial 
waters. I wish to read that message or 
letter, which also will be found in John 
Bassett Moore’s International Law Digest 
for 1906 at pages 702 and 703, and also 
appears at page 64 in the minority views 
on Senate Joint Resolution 13: 


The President of the United States— 


Meaning President George Washing- 
ton— 
thinking that, before it shall be finally de- 
cided to what distance from our seashores 
the territorial protection of the United States 
shall be exercised * * * finds it necessary in 
the meantime to fix provisionally for the 
present government of these questions * * *, 
The greatest distance to which any respect- 
able assent among nations has been at any 
time given, has been the extent of the hu- 
man sight, estimated at upwards of 20 mfiles, 
and the smallest distance, I believe, claimed 
by any nation whatever, is the utmost range 
of a cannonball, usually stated at 1 sea 
league. Reserving however the ultimate ex- 
tent of this for future deliberation, the Pres- 
ident gives instructions to the officers acting 
under his authority to consider those here- 
tofore given them as restrained for the pres- 
ent to the distance of 1 sea league or 3 
geographical miles from the seashores, 


That was the first assertion of con- 
trol over the Continental Shelf of our 
Nation. I ask my colleagues to notice 
that it was an assertion by the National 
Government, by the Secretary of State, 
not by the Colonies, not by representa- 
tives of the States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illingis yield at this time 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I shall yield in a 
minute. 

Mr. President, I point out that that 
assertion was by a representative of the 
Nation. Furthermore, in the same let- 
ter Thomas Jefferson laid down the basis 
for the distinction between national con- 
trol and State control whith I believe 
ultimately shaped the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the California case, 
a century and one-half later, 


1953 


At this time I wish to read a portion 
of the letter from Thomas Jefferson 
which I think shows that even Jove can 
nod, because in the part of the letter 
which I shall read the verb is omitted. 
Thomas Jefferson went on to say: 

For the jurisdiction of the rivers and bays 
of the United States the laws of the several 
States are understood to have made pro- 
vision, and they are moreover, as being land- 
locked within the body of the United States. 


Obviously there is a verb omitted, such 
as “considered” before the word “as 
being landlocked within the body of the 
United States.” 

In other words, Jefferson said that the 
inland waters were to be under the 
States, but that, for 3 geographic miles 
from the shore of the United States on 
the open ocean, the United States was 
to have control. This was the first act 
by an American asserting control by the 
Nation over the territorial sea and 
marking off the distinction between local 
control and Federal control. 

Jefferson, the most versatile man in 
our history, is famous for many things. 
I had never known until I began to study 
this subject that he was also the father, 
the creator of the law of inland waters, 
and the law of the territorial sea. After 
a century and a half, the Supreme Court 
is just beginning to catch up with 
Thomas Jefferson. This was not some- 
thing new, conjured out of the brains 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court— 
Justices of whom I once heard the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, in a moment that 

Iam sure was not advised, call the New 
Deal Justices. This was not a wild idea 
of the New Deal. It came from the pure 
fountainhead of American democracy, 
from the teeming brain of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not only was it the 
policy of George Washington, as enunci- 
ated by Thomas Jefferson, but if we leave 
out the New Dealers, to whom some ref- 
erence has been made, the last time a 
representative of the State Department 
was sent abroad to take part in an inter- 
national conference on this subject was 
under President Hoover. The represent- 
atives of the American Government, 
sent abroad by President Hoover, had 
almost identically the same instructions 
as those contained in the letter from 
Thomas Jefferson away back in 1797, 
because that delegation was instructed 
to contend for 3 miles from the shore, 
just as in the case of the first instruction 
that had been given. Therefore, there 
is an absolute, unbroken chain of 3-mile 
claims, starting with George Washing- 
ton, down to President Hoover, and, I 
am happy to say, continued by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And apparently not 
denied by John Foster Dulles and the 
President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Mr. Dulles’ 
letter is quite clear on that point. I 
refer to the letter he wrote on March 4, 
1953, to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It was also made perfectly 
clear, emphasized and reemphasized by 
the Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, to his representative, Mr. Tate, 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad we 
have had this colloquy with the Senator 
from New Mexico and the Senator from 
Alabama. The United States Govern- 
ment has never claimed for itself greater 
jurisdiction than 3 geographic miles 
off the seacoast, and it has never per- 
mitted any foreign nation to claim more 
than 3 geographic miles, so far as 
it was concerned. It dealt with Great 
Britain, whose claims originally were 
somewhat expansive—considerably more 
than 3 geographic miles—and after 
a great struggle, it forced the British 
claims back within the 3-mile limit. 
Jefferson repulsed the attempt of Great 
Britain to seize wide control over the 
seas. We have fought every claim for 
more than a 3-mile jurisdiction, and 
now, by an ironic turn of events—— 

Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am in full flight, 
here. 

Mr. DANIEL, I will wait until the 
Senator lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By an ironic turn of 
events, we are now defending the citi- 
zens of Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, 
oft the coast of Mexico, and saying that 
Mexico has no right to impose more than 
a 3-mile limit, that Mexico cannot im- 
pose a 9-mile limit, while the represent- 
atives of those very States are on the 
floor of the Senate demanding for them- 
selves 9-mile limits. 

The Government is being placed in a 
very embarrassing position with respect 
to the jurisdiction of Louisiana and 
Texas offshore. American fishermen 
who go to the waters of Mexico off the 
Mexican coast, and who hover off the 3- 
mile limit, somewhere between the 3- 
and 9-mile limit, are being arrested by 
the Mexicans, according to press re- 
ports. They plead the protection of the 
United States of America, on the ground 
that the 3-mile limit is the only degree 
to which the jurisdiction of Mexico can 
extend, when their own very able repre- 
sentatives, three of whom I see before 
me, are arguing for 9-mile limits in the 
case of each of their States. I think in 
the case of the Senator from Louisiana, 
he has not formally made such a claim, 
although a very able representative of 
the State of Louisiana, Mr. Leander H. 
Perez, has claimed 27 miles. So to a 
lesser or greater extent we are in a very 
embarrassing position in protecting the 
shrimp fishermen of these three States, 
in the waters off Mexico, and we are get- 
ting ourselves into hot water by en- 
forcing a strict rule against Mexico, 
which these States do not wish recip- 
rocally to extend to that country. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I say to the Senator 
from Illinois that the State of Texas cer- 
tainly extends to the citizens of Mexico 
the same rights and the same restric- 
tions that it claims off the coast of 
Mexico, which is 3 leagues from shore. 
I am sure the Senator from Illinois did 
not mean to make a misstatement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not mean to, 
and if I did, I shall be very glad to 
correct it. 

Mr. DANIEL. I refer to the statement 
of the Senator that the United States 
has never recognized more than 3 miles 
offshore, with respect to any nation, and 
that it had held all nations to 3 miles. 
But for the information of the Senator 
from Illinois I should like to call his 
attention to the fact that the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, signed between the 
United States and Mexico in 1848, made 
an exception as to the 3-mile limit, but 
fixed the boundary—and I now quote 
from the treaty— 

The boundary line between the two re- 
publics shall commence in the Gulf of 
Mexico 3 leagues— 


Which is equal to 9 marine miles— 


from land opposite the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly cannot compete with the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas about Texas 
history, but since he has plunged into 
the details of it, so far as I can tell, that 
boundary line was meant to carry out to 
sea the southern boundary of Texas be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, rather than to 
impose the starting point of a north- 
south boundary line in the sea which 
would skirt the coast of Texas: and it 
was merely intended to provide that 
American customs inspectors, for the 
purpose of preventing smuggling, could 
look over and examine ships beyond the 
3-mile limit. 

There was a similar problem con- 
nected with the so-called I Am Alone 
case under the prohibition law, when it 
is true that some of our naval vessels 
chased for some distance a boat sus- 
pected of being a bootleg boat, and fired 
upon it. But if these are exceptions, 
they are very minor exceptions, and in 
all the negotiations between countries, 
and in all the international conventions, 
the United States has stood for the 
3-mile rule. 

Mr. HILL, r. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that so long 
ago as 1848, when James Buchanan was 
Secretary of State, and coming on down 
to the present time, or through the time 
of Cordell Hull, the United States has 
maintained, all the way through, that 
the line fixed by the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo was not intended and did 
not have the effect of extending the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

I may say that Mr. James Buchanan 
was the characteristic northern “‘dough- 
face,” namely, a northern man with 
southern principles, who was commonly 
believed to be under the control of the 
South and who would have been in great 
temptation to agree with any claim 
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made by Texas, so that if this pliant 
gentleman refused to grant the claim of 
Texas it was certainly proof that there 
was not much law on the side of Texas 
on that point. . 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. DANIEL. In order not to delay 
the proceedings, will not the Senator 
from Illinois agree that at least the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo provided 
that the boundary between Mexico and 
Texas should be 3 leagues from shore? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was to a point ly- 
ing off the mouth of the Rio Grande. If 
we had a map here we could see it. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator concedes 
that the treaty does provide that the 
boundary shall be 3 leagues from shore 
in the Gulf of Mexico, opposite the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, the boundary 
between the nations is stated to extend 
out to a point 3 leagues from shore. 

Mr. DANIEL. They actually ran out 
the boundary line 3 leagues from shore, 
and it shows on the map—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the purpose of 
customs inspection. 

Mr. DANIEL. Oh, the Senator—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wait a minute. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] calls my attention to the fact that 
I Should emphasize that the phrase in 
question is the boundary line between 
the two Republics. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. I 
should like to say to the Senator, if he 
will yield further—— ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The State Department 
publishes a book, Miller, Treaties and 
International Agreements Between the 
United States and Other Nations. Vol- 
ume V, at page 315, of that work on 
treaties of the United States, published 
by the State Department, contains the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with the 
3-league boundary in it—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The boundary line. 

Mr. DANIEL. But following the words 
“3 leagues” is a footnote placed there 
by the State Department writers, which 
refers us to the Texas Boundary Act of 
December 19, 1836, which runs the 
boundary of Texas 3 leagues from shore, 
from the mouth of the Sabine River 
down to the mouth of, the Rio Grande. 
So the State Department gives the origin 
of the boundary which Texas has had 
ever since 1836. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Anyone who has 
ever examined the hundreds of maps 
which are in private collections and in 
public places will realize that all sorts of 
claims have been sought to be estab- 
lished. The fact that the State Depart- 
ment drew a map in one way no more 
increases the boundaries of the State of 
Texas than anything else would; and the 
publishing of a scientific work would no 
more be binding upon this country than 
would estimates as to the amount of gas 
and oil to be found in the United States. 
All over the Nation there are persons who 
have been studying the history of various 
Sections or areas of the country, and they 
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can produce maps which. will show that 
half of the State of Texas belongs to the 
State of New Mexico. Almost simultane- 
ously maps can be produced which show 
that half of New Mexico belongs to 
Texas. Errors were made, and they will 
continue to be made so long as maps are 
being made. Such a publication is not 
an official document. I would far rather 
go by the words of the State Department 
when they say they do not recognize that 
boundary. 

Mr. DANIEL. Why not go by the 
words of the treaty signed by the United 
States, which says the boundary is 3 
leagues from shore? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Let us go to the words of 
the treaty. As the Senator has well said, 
the boundary goes from the mouth of 
the Sabine River 3 leagues. It says be- 
tween upper and Lower California to the 
Pacific Ocean; not 3 leagues out into the 
Pacific Ocean. The line was established 
in connection with the prevention of 
smuggling, which we know was prevalent 
at that time. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator referred to 
Mr. Buchanan, Democratic Secretary of 
State in 1848, a little over 2 years after 
the passage of the joint resolution ad- 
mitting Texas as a State, which was 
December 29, 1845, as I recall. 

In 1875, when we had a Republican 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Ham- 
ilton Fish, he flatly denied that the pur- 
pose of the treaty was to extend the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States. He 
said: 

We have always understood and asserted 
that, pursuant to public law, no nation can 
rightfully claim jurisdiction at sea beyond a 
marine league from its coast. 


That confirms what the Senator said 
about our following the doctrine as laid 
down in the beginning by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And I believe there 
have been similar positions taken since 
by the Government. 

Mr. HILL. In 1906 we took a similar 
position, and in 1935, 1936, and, again, in 
1948. We have taken that same position 
consistently through the years from 1848 
to this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was there not an 
international conference in 1930 on the 
question of seaward boundaries of na- 
tions, and at that conference did not the 
United States delegation maintain the 
3-mile limit? 

Mr. HILL. The United States took the 
lead in maintaining it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to invite 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
an able representative of the Depart- 
ment of State, Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral Tate, testified at the hearings in this 
matter, and I want to quote from page 
1078 of the hearings. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] was questioning the 
witness: 

I just want to ask you again, it is not your 
contention that’ by coming into the United 
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States our Nation went back on its word on 
Texas’ boundary and let these riches out- 
side of the 3 miles go back into the ownership 
of the family of nations, is it? 

Mr. Tare. I am not making any contention 
on that score, Senator, 

Senator DANIEL. Asito the State of Florida, 
its constitution, after the Civil War, provided 
that on the gulf coast side, that is the shal- 
low-water side, its boundary should go out 
3 leagues from shore, and that was approved 
by the United States Congress. You are fa- 
miliar with that, are you not? 

Mr. Tate. I understand that to be true; 
yes. 
Senator Dantex. So there at least are two 
instances in which our Nation by official ac- 
tion has recognized boundaries in the Gulf 
of Mexico a greater distance than 3 miles 
from shore; is that not correct, sir? 

Mr. Tarte. I think, s0; yes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not present 
when Mr. Tate testified. I would sug- 
gest, however, that what he was saying 
was that so far as the United States 
dealing with foreign powers was con- 
cerned, the United States had never as- 
serted a claim of more than 3 miles, and 
it had not permitted any other nation to 
assert such a claim unchallenged. I 
shall later contend that it is constitu- 
tionally impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to convey to the States rights 
which it does not itself possess. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I should like to ad- 
vise the distinguished Senator, with ref- 
erence to the shrimp incident which he 
has mentioned, that he need feel no fur- 
ther embarrassment on account of the 
shrimp interests of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida, because the fact of the matter 
is that their boats were apprehended by 
a Mexican gunboat as far as 21 miles out 
into the Gulf, and that the State De- 
partment and the Coast Guard both ad- 
vised them, in an abundance of caution, 
to stay not outside the 3-mile limit but 
outside the 3-league limit. Upon ques- 
tioning representatives of the State De- 
partment and of the Coast Guard, I have 
learned that to be a fact. Upon further 
inquiry, I have found that the shrimpers 
do not want to go inside the 3-league 
boundaries of Mexico because of the 
shallow water and of the many obstruc- 
tions which are there. All they want is 
to have protection in fishing unmolested 
beyond the 3-league limit which has 
been stated by the State Department and 
the United States Coast Guard as being 
the distance they should remain away 
from the Mexican coast, 

There is one further request they have 
made. They have requested the State 
Department to negotiate with the Mexi- 
can Government an arrangement for an 
anchorage or anchorages at a place or 
places to be fixed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment within the three-league limi- 
tation, and within calm waters, where 
the boats may go in case of rough 
weather, and where they may also trans- 
fer their loads of shrimp, so that one 
ship can return with the catch of 3 or 4 
ships, in time to save all of the shrimp. 
The State Department is attempting to 
make such arrangements now. 

There is a great tempest in a teapot 
about this particular subject matter, and 
I do not wish the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois to be further disturbed or 
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to feel embarrassed in his consideration 
of it because the shrimp industries of 
the three States in question do not want 
to go within the three-league boundary, 
insofar as fishing or shrimping is con- 
cerned. They have so stated to the State 
Department, and the State Department 
has told them that that is the limit 
which they should observe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I reply? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to have 
such assurance from the Senator from 
Florida. I had based my statement on 
articles which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 8 and February 22 
of this year. The New York Times quite 
possibly may be in error. I am quite 
willing to believe the Senator from Flor- 
ida, but I do wish to get back to the 
main thesis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield for one more observa- 
tion on this point? 

.Mr. DOUGLAS, Surely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Thold in my hand a 
telegram and a letter from the president 
of the Southeastern Fisheries Associa- 
tion, Inc., which speaks for the shrimp 
industries, stating the fact as just given 
by me. 

Also, I have risen to congratulate the 
State Department on its statement, made 
through Mr. Tate, its Assistant Solicitor. 
For the first time in the history of the 
United States, so far as I have been able 
to discover, the State Department has 
been willing to treat the actions of Con- 
gress as the actions of a friendly body, 
and probably as the actions of a con- 
trolling body, instead of, as heretofore, 
trying to treat the official, dignified ac- 
tions of the Congress of the United 
States, which have stood for more than 
100 years, as the State Department has 
become accustomed to treat the actions 
of foreign governments. 

So far as I am concerned, I appreciate 
the condescension of the State Depart- 
ment in at last coming around to the 
point of recognizing that Congress has 
controlling jurisdiction over the State 
Department, and that acts solemnly and 
with dignity passed by Congress more 
than 100 years ago are finally being 
recognized by the State Department. 

I think the State Department is mak- 
ing progress, and I wish to give it credit 
for so doing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ata future time and 
at greater length, I should like to argue 
with the Senator from Florida the ques- 
tion as to whether Congress did approve 
a 1044-mile limit either for Florida or 
for Texas. Just as in the case of King 
Charles’ head, the question always seems 
to come up in these discussions. 

At the moment, I am trying to deal 
with the argument of the Supreme 
Court, primarily in the California case, 
which did not involve the issue of a 1044- 
mile or a 3-league boundary. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think that at. this point 
in the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Tate, 
as it is contained in two short sentences 
in the hearings, should be placed in the 
Recor, since Mr. Tate was speaking for 
the State Department. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
made a good suggestion. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Tate said: 

The maintenance of the traditional posi- 
tion of the United States— 


That is, 1 marine league, or 32 miles— 
is vital at a time when a number of foreign 
states show a tendency unilaterally to break 
down the principle of freedom of the seas, by 
attempting extensions of sovereignty over 
high seas. A change of the traditional po- 
sition of this Government would be seized 
upon by other states as justification for 
broad and extravagant claims over adjacent 
seas. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr.*HOLLAND. That general state- 
ment by Mr. Tate preceded the state- 
ment made by him, which the Senator 
from Florida has just quoted from the 
record. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Here Mr. Tate was addressing himself 
to the proposition- of breaking down 
the 3-mile territorial limit. The other 
matter related to a treaty that had been 
made for customs purposes and smug- 
gling purposes from the very beginning 
of the country, dating back to 1799. 

We had extended some lines for con- 
trol purposes. The United States Gov- 
ernment had taken the position that 
for customs purposes it could go out for 
perhaps 12 miles and board ships. But 
there is a vast difference between going 
out for customs purposes and defining 
territorial limits. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I should prefer 
not to yield, because I do not wish to 
become involved at this moment with 
Florida and Texas peculiarities incident 
to the dispute. 


THE CALIFORNIA CASE DECISION 


Instead, I prefer to deal with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia case, which is broader and more 
fundamental than the special issues 
raised in the cases of Texas and Florida, 
The court said: 


It did happen that shortly after we be- 
came a nation our statesmen became in- 
terested in establishing national dominion 
over a definite marginal zone to protect our 
neutrality. Largely as a result of their ef- 
forts, the idea of a definite 3-mile belt in 
which an adjacent nation can, if it chooses, 
exercise broad, if not complete dominion, 
has apparently at last been generally ac- 
cepted throughout the world, although as 
late as 1876 there was still considerable 
doubt in England about its scope and even 
its existence. See The Queen v. Keyn (2 Ex. 
D. 63). That the political agencies of this 
Nation both claim and exercise broad do- 
minion and control over our 3-mile marginal 
belt is now a settled fact. Cunard Steamship 
Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 122-124). And 
this assertion of national dominion over the 
3-mile belt is binding upon this Court. See 
Jones v. United States (137 U. S. 202, 212- 
214); In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 502-503). 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 
3-mile belt. been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government but protection and con- 
trol of it has been and is a function of na- 
tional external sovereignty. See Jones v. 
United States (137 U. S. 202); In re Cooper 
(143 U. S. 472, 502). The belief that local 
interests are so predominant as constitu- 
tionally to require State dominion over lands 
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under its landlocked navigable waters finds 
some argument for its support. But such 
can hardly be said in favor of State control 
over any part of the ocean or the ocean's 
bottom. This country, throughout its exist- 
ence has stood for freedom of the seas, a 
principle whose breach has precipitated wars 
among nations. The country’s adoption of 
the 3-mile belt is by no means incompatible 
with its traditional insistence upon freedom 
of the sea, at least so long as the National 
Government's power to exercise control con- 
sistently with whatever international under- 
takings or commitments it may see fit to 
assume in the national interest is unencum- 
bered. See Hines v. Davidowitz (312 U. S. 52, 
62-64); McCulloch v. Maryland, supra. The 
3-mile rule is but a recognition of the neces- 
sity that a government next to the sea must 
be able to protect itself from dangers inci- 
dent to its location. It must have powers of 
dominion and regulation in the interest of 
its revenues, its health, and the security of 
its people from wars raged on or too near 
its coasts. And insofar as the Nation asserts 
its rights under international law, whatever 
of value may be discovered in the seas next 
to its shores and within its protective belt, 
will most naturally be appropriated for its 
use. - But whatever any nation does in the 
open sea, which detracts from its common 
usefulness to nations, or which another na- 
tion may charge detracts from it, is a ques- 
tion for consideration among nations as 
such, and not their separate governmental 
units. What this Government does, or even 
what the States do, anywhere in the ocean, 
is a subject upon which the Nation may enter 
into and assume treaty or similar interna- 
tional obligations. See United States v. 
Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 331-332). The very 
oil about which the State and Nation here 
contend might well become the subject of 
international dispute and settlement. 

The ocean, even its 3-mile belt, is thus of 
vital consequence to the Nation in its desire 
to engage in commerce and to live in peace 
with the world; it also becomes of crucial 
importance should it ever again become im- 
possible to preserve that peace. And as 
peace and world commerce are the para- 
mount responsibilities of the Nation, rather 
than an individual State, so, if wars come, 
they must be fought by the Nation. See 
Chy Lung v. Freeman (92 U. S. 275,279). The 
State is not equipped in our constitutional 
system with the powers or the facilities for 
exercising the responsibilities which would 
be concomitant with the dominion which 
it seeks. Conceding that the State has been 
authorized to exercise local police power 
functions in the part of the marginal belt 
within its declared boundaries, these do not 
detract from the Federal Government’s para- 
mount rights in and power over this area, 
Consequently, we are not persuaded to trans- 
plant the Pollard rule of ownership as an 
incident of State sovereignty in relation to 
inland waters out into the soil beneath the 
ocean, so much more a matter of national 
concern. If this rationale of the Pollard case 
is a valid basis for a conclusion that para- 
mount rights run to the States in inland 
waters to the shoreward of the low-water 
mark, the same rationale leads to the con- 
clusion that national interests, responsibil- 
ities, and therefore national rights are para- 
mount in waters lying to the seaward in the 
3-mile belt. Cf. United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. (299 U. S. 304, 316); United 
States v. Causby (328 U. S. 256). 


The Court therefore ruled: 

Now that the question is here, we decide 
for the reasons we have stated that Cali- 
fornia is not the owner of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and that the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil, 
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THE LOUISIANA CASE DECISION 


“Three years later, in 1950, the Court 
stated its basic position in the Louisiana 
case in the following words: 

California, like the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies, neyer acquired ownership in the mar- 
ginal sea. The claim to our 3-mile belt was 
first asserted by the National Government. 
Protection and control of the area are in- 
deed functions of national external sover- 
eignty (332 U. S., pp, 31-34). The marginal 
sea is a national, not a State concern. Na- 
tional interests, national responsibilities, na- 
tional concerns are involved. The problems 
of commerce, national defense, relations 
with other powers, war, and peace focus 
there. * * * 

We have carefully considered the extended 
and able argument of Louisiana in all its 
aspects and have found no reason why. Lou- 
isiana stands on a better footing than Cali- 
fornia so far as the 3-mile belt is concerned. 
The national interest in that belt is as great 
off the shore line of Louisiana as it is off the 
shore line of California. And there are no 
material differences in the preadmission or 
postadmission history of Louisiana that 
make her case stronger than California’s. 


CLAIMS OF TEXAS, FLORIDA, AND LOUISIANA 


Thus far I have been speaking of the 
3-mile littoral belt. Now we have the 
peculiar claims advanced before the 
Court in the Texas case, the claims as- 
serted for Florida by the Senator from 
Florida, and, I thought, not asserted for 
Louisiana by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. But my attention has been called 
to the testimony of the Governor of Lou- 
isiana in the hearings on page 1093, in 
which Governor Kennon stated: 

I might say, incidentally, that our sea- 
ward boundary is the same 8 leagues as the 
State of Texas. We just do not bellow—we 
just do not talk so loud or so often about it. 


I wish to say to the Senator from 
Texas that these are not the words of 
the Senator from Illinois. These are the 
words of the Governor of Louisiana, a 
neighboring State to Texas, a Governor 
who, I believe, joined with certain gen- 
tlemen in the State of Texas in leaving 
the home of his fathers and following 
Strange and false gods in the election 
just passed. But here this Governor 
turns upon his compatriots in the last 
election and says, “We just do not bel- 
low—we just do not talk so loud or so 
often about it.” 

I think that was very ungracious lan- 
guage for the Governor of Louisiana to 
use about the great State of Texas. The 
Senator from Illinois would never use 
such language, either about Louisiana or 
Texas. I am surprised that one south- 
erner should use such language to an- 
other. Can it be that all is not harmony 
south of the Mason-Dixon line? I as- 
sure my good friend that this is not my 
language; and my cheek blushes with 
shame at reading it. Certainly I have 
never heard a Texan bellow or talk loud- 
ly—certainly not the junior Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In an effort to clear up 
any misunderstanding which might arise 
over that event and that language, the 
enabling act which brought Louisiana 
into the Union used language to the ef- 
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fect that the territory of the new State 
should include all islands within 3 
leagues of the coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico. It has been argued by some that 
this language shows the intention of 
establishing the boundary of the State at 
2 leagues into the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
the position of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana—and I believe that position is 
supported by this joint resolution—that 
if Louisiana desires to litigate the ques- 
tion as to whether the interpretation of 
those words means that her boundary is 
actually 3 leagues rather than 3 miles 
into the Gulf of Mexico, Louisiana has 
that right. If the State of Louisiana or 
some person cares to contend that the 
boundary is 3 leagues, based upon such 
an interpretation of the language, the 
Senator from Louisiana believes that 
they have a right to urge before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or any 
other tribunal that that is the meaning 
of the language. 

It will be found that there is legal 
opinion on both sides. I do not believe 
that the Federal Government agrees 
with the 3-league interpretation. The 
Senator may find some good Louisiana 
attorneys who do not agree with it. 
However, if Louisiana wishes to urge that 
that is what the language means, I be- 
lieve she has a right to her day in court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly, she should 
have a right to her day in court. How- 
ever. I was interested in pointing out 
that the Governor of the great State of 
Louisiana is not satisfied with 3 miles or 
1 league. “` He says the boundary is 3 
leagues, just as the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HoLtanD] says the boundary of 
Florida is 3 leagues. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish. The 
Governor of Louisiana went on to say: 

Our act of admission to the Union, the act 
of the Congress in 1812, and the act of 1803 
or between 1803 and 1812, which set up the 
Orleans Territory which, with the addition 
of the Florida parishes, became the State of 
Louisiana, gives us a 3-league jurisdiction 
into the Gulf of Mexico and includes islands 
within 3 leagues of the shore, 


So we are likely to find that not only 
will Florida and Texas come forward 
with a 3-league claim, or 9 marine miles, 
or 10% land miles, but Louisiana will do 
likewise. I have read statements by Mr. 
Leander H. Perez, testifying before the 
Engle committee in New Orleans last 
November—I believe about November 
23—in which Mr. Perez claimed that the 
boundary extended for 27 miles. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that Mr, Perez was not claiming 27 
miles, but that he was claiming much 
more than that. But I am in disagree- 
ment with him on that, 

I submit to the Senator that the State 
of Louisiana has a right under the joint 
resolution only to establish what its 
boundary is and what its boundary has 
always been from the time it entered the 
Union, and that Florida and Texas have 
that right. The pending measure does 
not give to Texas, Florida, or Louisiana 
anything more than a boundary 3 miles 
out. It merely gives them the right to 
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prove, if prove they can, that the bound- 
ary goes beyond 3 miles. The Senator 
from Illinois has expressed such admira- 
tion for the Supreme Court that I would 
not think he would hesitate to leave 
that question to the Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Supreme Court 
will have to move within the language 
of the joint resolution, if it is passed, and 
the language is so drawn that extrava- 
gant claims may well be recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND.. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe this would 
be a good place to put in the very words 
of the joint resolution on that point, 
words which mention no 3-mile limit or 
any other limit, but simply provide as 
follows: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, or if it has been heretofore or 
is hereafter approved by Congress. 


In other words, the only way that any 
limit for any State could ever be fixed 
beyond 3 geographical miles under the 
proposed law would be by fulfilling the 
conditions prescribed, that is, by show- 
ing that “its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a 
member of the Union,” made such a pro- 
vision, or if its seaward boundary “has 
been heretofore or is hereafter approved 
by Congress” as actually extending be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. : 

‘I am sure’ the distinguished Senator, 
believing that ours is a government of 
laws and not of men, would want to have 
any State which could show that those 
conditions existed with reference to it- 
secure the benefit of that situation, and 
it would have to show one of those con- 
ditions before it could possibly claim 
limits extending more than 3 geographic 
miles beyond its coast. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My. President, I 
should like to point out that boundary is 
one thing. I am not so much concerned 
about how far out to sea the State may 
exercise its police powers over the sur- 
face of the waters, but I am concerned 
who is to have the ownership of and title 
to the submerged lands and how far out 
that ownership and title will extend. 
What I do object to is having ownership 
of and title in the submerged lands go out 
to the farthest boundaries claimed by 
States or hereafter approved by Congress 
or to boundaries claimed by States for 
police powers. The zone of police power 
of the State could be very different from 
the zone of ownership. Yet they are 
made identical in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois is again mistaken, because the 
limitation of the exercise of police power, 
as he will see if he will read both the 
Louisiana and Texas decisions, extends 
well beyond any limit fixed by the Con-— 
stitution or laws at the time of admis- 
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sion, and the Supreme Court did not see 
fit to disturb in any way those greater 
limits for the exercise of police power 
by the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not pretend to 
be an authority on this subject. The 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Florida I believe are the greatest 
authorities on the subject in the coun- 
try, and as I have repeatedly said, I cer- 
tainly do not wish to argue legal matters 
with them, I merely point out that they 
may be appealing to fishing cases, such 
as the Skiriotes against Florida case and 
another case—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Sponging cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sponging in a literal 
rather than in a figurative sense. In 
these cases, as I understand, the Court 
ruled that in the absence of Federal leg- 
islation there was a legislative vacuum 
so far as the Federal Government was 
concerned, and the State government 
could exercise its power, but it did not 
say that the right of the State to legis- 
late over this zone was superior to the 
right of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly right in that, and in order to make 
sure that the Federal Government has 
acted in assuring the States ownership 
and property rights out to their bound- 
aries, as described in the joint resolu- 
tion, the joint resolution is proposed to 
be passed by the Federal Congress. 
Should a State desire to go more than 3 
geographic miles out to sea, in order to 
qualify under the law, if the joint resolu- 
tion be enacted, it would be necessary to 
show that an earlier Congress took oc- 
casion to bind the Nation. I say again, 
with much respect for my friend from 
Illinois, that he would be among the last 
to desire to take away or deprive any 
State of rights granted by a former Con- 
gress, if a State could now submit proof 
to the satisfaction of the same Supreme 
Court for which he has professed high 
respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
that some parliamentary way may be 
found so that I may be able to continue 
my argument tomorrow, because I am 
approaching a discussion of the special 
case of Texas, and I can immediately see 
that this will touch off a chain reaction 
from the junior Senator from Texas 
which is likely to last for some time. 
Since the distinguished majority leader, 
the present occupant of the chair, has 
not yet made a motion to recess, I sup- 

- pose I am in a sense his prisoner, and 
that I therefore must launch on the dis- 
cussion of the Texas case, even though 
the clock shows that the time is very 
close to 6:30 p. m. 

I pause for a sign of mercy from the 
occupant of the chair, who occupies the 
position of a Roman Emperor sitting in 
the royal box, with the ability to put his 
thumbs up, indicating that the Chris- 
tian may live, or put his thumbs down, 
indicating that he has to be thrown to 
the lions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator from Florida is not 
any more in control of the situation than 
his distinguished friend from Illinois, 
but he would like to address an inquiry 
to the Senator from Illinois. Does the 
Senator wish to have the Senate take a 
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recess at this time and meet at, say 12 
o’clock tomorrow, or at an earlier hour? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like that, 
provided it is the understanding I do not 
lose my right to the floor, and may con- 
tinue my address when the Senate 
convenes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAFT 
in the chair). ‘The Senator will have to 
take his chances on that. There will be 
no such unanimous-consent request 
granted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tilinois would like to make the request 
that the Senate take a recess, with the 
understanding that he does not lose his 
right to the floor, so the Senator from 
Illinois makes the request. He is not at 
all certain it will be granted, but he 
makes the request with a very suppliant 
and beseeching look. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In his 
capacity as a Senator, the present occu- 
pant of the chair objects to the request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois will continue. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as a Sen- 
ator who has occasionally engaged in 
what has been described as extended de- 
bate, sometimes known as filibusters, I 
suggest to the Senator from Illinois that 
the parliamentary situation at this time 
is such that the Senator will have an 
opportunity to make many speeches, if 
he desires, in the course of this debate. 
He need not at all fear that by ending 
one speech he will be foreclosed from 
making 2 or 3 or 4 speeches if he wishes. 
The Senator from Louisiana has always 
believed that Members of the Senate 
should have the right of unlimited de- 
bate, and so long as the Senator from 
Illinois desires to discuss the issue be- 
fore the Senate, the Senator from Loui- 
siana will vote against any effort to 
foreclose his right to discuss it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not engaging in a filibuster. I do not 
believe in filibusters. I should like to 
point out that the discussion this after- 
noon has been completely germane to 
the subject, except for such interrup- 
tions as have been made by certain other 
Members of the Senate. 

However, I believe in a thorough dis- 
cussion of this subject. I feel strong 
and vigorous, and I am ready to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Some of us, of course, 
believe that if a Senator wishes to fili- 
buster, he has a right to do so, if he 
feels strongly enough about an issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is not at alla 
filibuster, and I do not believe in fili- 
busters. 

Mr. LONG. I did not wish to suggest 
at all that the Senator from Illinois was 
filibustering on this issue. So far as 
those of us who are supporting the joint 
resolution are concerned, we do not sug- 
gest it at all. 

I merely wished to suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois that if he desires 
to conclude his speech at this time and 
then make another speech later on, Iam 
sure he will have an opportunity to 
make one or more additional speeches 
before this matter is finally decided. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at this time, 
to permit me to move that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow, at 12 
o’clock? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to con- 
sider that a little. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois that although no 
Senator will be able to make more than 
two speeches on the joint resolution, a 
considerable number of amendments will 
be offered, and speeches can be made on 
them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me, with 
the understanding that by doing so he 
will not lose the floor? I wish to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the understand- 
ing that I do not lose the floor, I yield. ' 

Mr. HILL. Will the present occupant 
of the chair use his great and powerful 
influence to see to it that at the session 
tomorrow, the Senator from Illinois has 
an opportunity to speak the first thing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
Senator now occupying the chair would 
be glad to speak to the occupant of the 
chair at that time, and to ask him— 
other things being equal, and if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois were then to address 
the Chair at the same time that other 
Senators addressed the Chair—that 
the Senator from Illinois be favored. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under those condi- 
tions, Mr. President, and feeling certain 
that the advice and admonition of the 
Senator from Ohio would be highly per- 
suasive and probably would be con- 
trolling upon any prospective occupant 
of the chair, I now consent to the sug- 
gestion that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 


RECESS 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, April 10, 1953, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate Thursday, April 9 (legislative 
day of April 6), 1953: 

DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio, to be Director 
of Defense Mobilization. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 


George M. Moore, of Kentucky, to be a 

Civil Service Commissioner. 
Am Force 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grade 
indicated under the provisions of title V of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 

Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White, 238A, 
to be brigadier general. 

The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment in the United States Air Force 
under the provisions of section 515, Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

Brig. Gen. Edward Higgins White, 238A, to 
be major general, 
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Frinay, APRIL 10, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, author of liberty, who 
hath made and preserved us a nation, 
may there be forever cherished in this 
hallowed shrine of freedom and in the 
hearts of these Thy servants who are 
here called, in public ministry, to serve 
the Republic those spiritual values which 
alone can bring order out of chaos and 
peace out of strife. May the shield of our 
own unyielding integrity be always lifted 
against all that shuns the light and 
against all betrayal of justice and right- 
eousness, in a time when the world’s 
hopes depend on character. In Thy 
guiding providence may this sweet land 
of liberty, with all its privilege and pow- 
er, be the quarry where shall be fash- 
ioned the white stones of the new order 
whose alabaster cities shall gleam un- 
dimmed by tears of want and woe. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1953. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Kansas, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On the request of Mr. Tart, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
gournal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 9, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Murray 
was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate today and all of 
next week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be authorized to sit 
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this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object—and I shall object—I am going 
to insist on the enforcement of the rules 
of the Senate with regard to committee 
meetings while debate on the so-called 
tidelands measure is in progress. I feel 
that the public has such tremendous in- 
terest in this issue that, irrespective of 
whether or not Senators desire to re- 
main on the floor of the Senate and 
listen to the debate, the public has a 
right, it seems to me, to have the Sen- 
ate adhere to its normal procedure so 
that it will be perfectly clear as to the 
obligations of Senators to be present. 

Therefore, I shall object to meetings 
of committees while the Senate is in 
session. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators desir- 
ing to conduct such business as would 
be usually transacted during the morn- 
ing hour may be permitted at this time 
to make insertions in the Recorp, and 
the like, and that speeches shall not 
exceed 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pee Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


LAWS ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL 
COUNCILS OF ST. THOMAS AND 
ST. JOHN, AND ST. CROIX, V. I. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
laws enacted by the Municipal Councils 
of St. Thomas and St. John, and St. 
Croix, V. L, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 506 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation necessary to retire the Federal 
Government from the field of taxation on 
gasoline and to discontinue the diversion 
of other highway-user taxes to any pur- 
pose other than road and highway con- 
struction. 

“Whereas the United States Government 
collected the sum of $1,758,792,000 in the 
fiscal year 1951 from highway users, includ- 
ing $569,048,000 in gasoline taxes and during 
said year returned to the States for highways 
only $400,050,395, less than one-fourth of 
that.colected; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government. col- 
lected the sum of $73,543,766 in gasoline 
taxes in Oklahoma in the fiscal year 1951 
while returning to Oklahoma only $11,353,- 
483 for roads and highways; and 
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“Whereas road construction and. mainte- 
nance is the duty and responsibility of State 
and county government and all activities in 
that field by the Federal Government save 
and except such as are in Federal reserva- 
tions, preserves, and other federally owned 
lands, are needless duplications of planning, 
engineering, and inspection which result in 
much financial waste, redtape and delay; 
and 

“Whereas the Governors of the 48 States 
are currently urging the Federal Government 
to retire from the field of highway-user taxes, 
particularly gasoline taxes: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein), as follows: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby memorialized to enact 
legislation necessary to retire the Federal 
Government at once from the field of tax- 
ation on gasoline and motor oils; and 

“2. That Federal taxes on highway users 
such as on tires, motor vehicles, and acces- 
sories be spent on transcontinental high- 
ways under Public Roads Administration 
planning and not diverted to other uses as is 
now the practice. 

“3. That the chief clerk of this house of 
representatives is hereby directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and to the eight Mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 30th day of March 1953. 

“JAMES C. NANCE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 3ist day of 
March 1953. 

“RAYMOND GARY, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“House Joint Memorial 31 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United States; and to 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st session assem- 
bled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the National Defense Housing 
Act of 1950 established a program setting 
up funds to be used by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in making direct home loans to 
veterans in areas where local lending agen- 
cles would not participate in the loan-guar- 
anty program of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the demand for this type of pro- 
gram was so great that Congress has seen fit 
to twice extend the benefits of this pro- 
gram and make an additional appropria- 
tion of $150 million to be used in carrying 
out this program, giving the program a 
total appropriation of $300 million; and 

“Whereas the veterans in the Territory 
of Alaska are in need of low-interest money 
to finance home purchases now more than 
ever before due to the great influx of de- 
fense workers in the Territory; and 

“Whereas this direct home-loan program 
of the Veterans’ Administration will expire 
June 30, 1953, under the present law; and 

“Whereas a very small percentage of the 
veterans in the Territory that were desirous 
of obtaining the benefits under this pro- 
gram were able to do because there was and 
is an extreme shortage of funds for the use 
of the Veterans’ Administration in adminis- 
tering this program in Alaska; and 

“Whereas every eligible veteran should 
have ample opportunity to- avail himself 
of the benefits of this program, the only 
restriction being his own inability to: meet 
the eligibility requirements; and 
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“Whereas the loan-guaranty program. of 
the Veterans' Administration will not expire 
until July 25, 1957. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in 
21st session assembled, respectfully prays 
that Congress extend the benefits of sec- 
tion 512b of the National Defense Housing 
Act of 1950, as amended, until July 25, 1957, 
the last date being the delimiting date of 
the loan-guaranty program. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 7, 1953. 

“GEORGE J. Miscovicu, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House, 
“Passed by the Senate March 17, 1953. 
“CHAS. D, JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 19 


“To the President of the United States; the 
Congress of the United States; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; the Bureau of 
Public Roads; the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska; the Governor of Alaska; 
and the Alaska Road Commission, Ju- 
neau, Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st session assem- 
bled, respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas there are extensive stretches of 
highway through Alaska without adequate 
facilities for emergency parking or recrea- 
tional parking or camping; and 

“Whereas notwithstanding continued im- 
provement of the hotel, auto court, or re- 
lated facilities for transient or overnight ac- 
commodations, many people in their love of 
the great outdoors desire, when the elements 
permit, to camp outdoors; and 

“Whereas without proper camping area fa- 
cilities the danger of forest fires caused by 
careless travelers is forever imminent. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully urges that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate sufficient funds and oth- 
erwise provide for the construction of camp 
grounds, parking areas, necessary access 
roads relevant thereto, outdoor fireplaces, 
and other related public recreation facilities 
along the highways of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 25, 1953. 

“GEORGE J, MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 17, 1953. 
“Cuas. D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 11 


“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Delegate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits: 

“That for generations Alaska has been con- 
sidered one of the chief gold-producing 
regions of the world, and during that time 
it has depended largely upon gold mining 
and its fisheries to support its economy; and 

“That there are many mining properties in 
the Territory and unpatented mining claims 
held by individuals and corporations where 
- operations cannot now be carried on because 
of the tremendously increased cost of oper- 
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ation due to the state of war and the emer- 
gency which exists at the present time; and 

“That under the law it is necessary, in 
order to hold unpatented claims, for the 
owner to perform $100 worth of work or labor 
upon each claim each year toward the de- 
velopment of the claim; and 

“That many claims are in remote regions 
and the cost of transportation to and from 
the claim where the work is required cannot 
be taken into consideration in computing 
the cost of the annual labor to be applied to 
the development of the claim, and the re- 
quirement for the performance of this an- 
nual labor upon each claim results in work- 
ing a great hardship upon the owners of un- 
patented mining claims in the Territory; and 

“Whereas the continued holding of the 
claims during the emergency by the present 
owners is not prejudicial to the rights of 
others and has no effect upon the economy 
of the Territory; and 

“Whereas it is vastly more difficult for the 
owners of unpatented mining claims in 
Alaska to comply with the requirements of 
the law regarding the expenditures for an- 
nual labor than it is for owners of claims 
situated within the States, and a suspension 
from the requirements of the law during the 
present national emergency will have no det- 
rimental effect whatsoever, for the reason 
that under the circumstances such annual 
labor as can be performed upon unpatented 
mining claims, with its attendant high cost, 
very seldom tends to the development of 
mining property. 

“Now, therefore, we, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 2ist 
regular session assembled, respectfully re- 
quest and petition Congress that legislation 
be enacted immediately, suspending the re- 
quirements for the performance of annual 
labor upon unpatented mining claims in the 
Territory of Alaska during the national 
emergency and for the assessment years be- 
ginning July 1, 1952, and ending July 1, 1955; 
provided that notice of intention to hold as 
provided above be filed for record on or be- 
fore July 1 in each assessment year. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate, February 24, 1953. 

“CHAS. D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house, March 19, 1953. 
“GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“House Joint Memorial 30 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United States; and to 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st session assembled, 
respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas from time to time the Federal 
Government conducts extensive studies for 
the purpose of reorganizing the various 
agencies of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas several such studies and surveys 
have been made of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; and 

“Whereas in at least one of these studies 
are included recommendations which would 
greatly reduce the service to the veterans in 
the Territory of Alaska if adopted; and 

“Whereas because of the size, geographical 
location, and topography of Alaska, there are 
numerous problems arising quite often in 
furnishing service to the veterans of the 
Territory that are peculiar to Alaska: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in 
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21st session assembled, respectfully prays 
that Congress oppose any reorganization of 
the Veterans’ Administration—such as rec- 
ommended by the Booz, Allen Hamilton Re- 
port which would eliminate the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Alaska—which would greatly reduce service 
that is being furnished to veterans in Alaska 
at the present time. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray, 
“Passed by the house March 7, 1953. 
“GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of tue House, 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 17, 1953. 
“CHas, D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Attest: 
“Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 18 


“To the President of the United States; the 
Secretary of the Army; the Congress of 
the United States; the Chief of Army 
Engineers; and the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st regular session 
assembled, respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas the city of Kodiak is the cen- 
ter of one of the most important fishing and 
big game hunting areas in Alaska; and 

“Whereas approximately 400 fishing boats 
are in use in the area, plus an unknown 
number of boats used in the big game hunt- 
ing industry of Kodiak Island; and 

“Whereas fishing is the principal industry 
of the area and supports the bulk of the 
population, and is the only natural re- 
source presently available in the area; and 

“Whereas while big game hunting is pres- 
ently a secondary industry, its potential is 
unlimited; and 

“Whereas there is not a small boat har- 
bor for the protection of the boats essen- 
tial to these two industries and these val- 
uable boats are unprotected from the severe 
storms while moored in the harbor at Kodiak 
with great damage resulting from the ex- 
posure to such storms, 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully prays that the Congress of the 
United States direct the Department of the 
Army and the Chief of Army Engineers to 
construct a breakwater in the harbor at the 
city of Kodiak and further that Congress 
make an appropriation for the construction 
thereof. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate March 3, 1953. 

“Cuas. D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Atttst: 
“Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house March 19, 1953. 
“GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House, 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


The petition of David Darrin, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., relating to the liberalization 
of the term “free enterprise”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House Memorial No. 11 

“Memorial relating to national forests 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Representative Howarp H. Baker, of Ten- 
nessee, has introduced in the Congress House 
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Resolution 1972, which if adopted will enable 
the Forest Service to use 10 percent of its 
revenue from national forests, not to exceed 
$514 million per annum, for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation within 
the national forests of facilities for public 
use and to improve and maintain the wild- 
life habitat of those areas. 

“Arizona and other States having national 
forests within their boundaries would be 
greatly benefited by the adoption of this 
measure. 

“The passage of Representative BAKER'S 
bill would enable the forestry service to pro- 
vide adequate safety, sanitation and health 
facilities in our national forest areas, thereby 
benefiting the many thousands of Americans 
who annually use and enjoy the national for- 
ests of the Nation for recreational purposes. 

“Wherefore your memorialist the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
urgently requests: 

“That the Congress take favorable action 
on House Resolution 1972, authorizing the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to: expend 10 percent of its revenue 
from national forests, not to exceed $54 
million, for the improvement of facilities in 
our national forests, 

“Passed the House March 27, 1953. 

“Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
March 28, 1953.” 

(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Arizona, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Arizona, relating to the maintenance of 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

(See resolution printed in full when laid 
before the Senate by the Vice President, on 
April 6, 1953, p. 2735, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


USES OF AMERICAN FARM PROD- 
UCTS—RESOLUTION OF BROOK- 
LYN (WIS.) GRANGE, NO. 708 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, very dis- 
turbing reports have reached the United 
States concerning the lack of adequate 
nutrition for both the civilian and mili- 
tary population of the Republic of South 
Korea. 

Certainly if any country in the world 
deserves the careful consideration of the 
United States in its aid program, it is the 
courageous South Koreans. They have 
sustained enormous casualties in human 
life and terrible devastation in material 
resources. 

Certainly, too, therefore, every way by 
which we can, consistent with our own 
difficult budgetary situation and our 
economic commitments throughout the 
world, aid the South Koreans, we should. 

There is keen grassroots recognition 
of the importance of aid to South Korea, 
particularly in connection with the dis- 
posal of surplus American farm products 
to the extent that they may be usable 
there, in accordance with the dietary 
Standards and limited food preservation 
facilities in South Korea. 

I present one such resolution received 
from one of the granges in Wisconsin. 

“It emphasizes the need for using food 
surpluses, primarily for our own Ameri- 
can Armed Forces and for our schools, 
but it also points out the South Korean 
problem, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


THe FARM PROBLEM as SEEN BY THE FARMERS 
or BROOKLYN GRANGE No. 708, BROOKLYN, 
Wis. 


We believe the United States Government 
should furnish all of our Armed Forces, in- 
cluding Army and Navy camps wherever 
they may be, full and exclusive use of butter, 
cheese, and beef products from American 
farms. Also that might well include all of 
our American schools. Further we would 
include the ROK Army and the civilian 
population of South Korea. This would be 
of great benefit to our country as well as help 
win the war. 

Leslie Best, Brooklyn, Wis., Master; 
Ralph W. Crocker, Brooklyn, Wis., 
Overseer; Mrs. Robert Gefke, Oregon, 
Wis., Parmer’s Wife; D. Quincy Ames, 
Brooklyn, Wis., Farmer; Paul Holter, 
Brooklyn, Wis., Farmer; Louis M. Nel- 
son, Oregon, Wis., Steward; Walter A. 
Rasmusson, Evansville, Wis., Farmer; 
Gilbert Amidon, Brooklyn, Wis., Exec- 
utive Committee, 


RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
STATE SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
State corresponding secretary of the 
California State Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, has been good 
enough to send me copies of two resolu- 
tions adopted by that organization at 
its annual meeting in San Francisco on 
March 13 of this year. 

One of the resolutions, Mr. President, 
is titled “Resolution No. 9,” and is con- 
cerned with Senate Joint Resolution 122, 
which I had the honor to sponsor dur- 
ing the 82d Congress, and which deals 
with the matter of Executive agree- 
ments with foreign nations. This reso- 
lution, as Senate Joint Resolution 2, is 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and has been referred 
to a subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart], the able majority 
leader. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], has as- 
sured me that hearings will be held at 
an early date on this resolution; and 
I am grateful for his assurance. I 
should be very glad to have a similar 
assurance from the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the able Senator from 
Ohio, if he has sufficiently crystallized 
his plans so that he can state approx- 
imately when his subcommittee may 
find it possible to hold hearings on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2. 

Because of the great importance of 
this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution of the California 
State Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, may be printed in the 


“Recorp at this point as a part of my 


remarks, and referred to the appropri- 
ate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 9—CurRB ON EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


Whereas there have been several instances 
on record where executive agreements have 
been entered into with foreign governments 
without the knowledge or approval of the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas executive agreements have been 
use in lieu of treaties in violation of the 
accepted provisions in the United States 
Constitution; and 

Whereas there is a growing tendency to- 
day to use executive agreements rather than 
submit the international undertaking to the 
Senate in accordance with the constitu- 
tional requirements; and 

Whereas there has been introduced by 
Senator McCarran, the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 122, which recommends an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
“that executive agreements shall not be 
made in lieu of treaties”; and 

Whereas the American Bar Association has 
recommended such a resolution after in- 
tensive study: Be it 

Resolved, That the 45th conference of the 
California State Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, endorses Senate Joint 
Resolution 122; and 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Senator McCarran, to the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from California, to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and to the resolutions committee of 
the Continental Congress, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Now Mr. President, 
the second of the two resolutions sent to 
me by the California State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
refers to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952. Iask that this resolu- 
tion, which is Resolution No. 10, may be 
printed in full in the Record and referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 


‘the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 10—SUPPORTING Pusiic Law 414 
(McCarraAN-WALTER ACT) 


Whereas the immigration and nationality 
law, Public Law 414, commonly known as 
the McCarran-Walter Act, was passed into 
law in December 1952; and 

Whereas over 3 years had been spent in 
investigation and study of the entire immi- 
gration system by a special Senate committee 
and staff of experts, and many hearings were 
held before congressional committees during 
that time; and 

Whereas the law provides for greater 
screening of aliens entering the United 
States; the strengthening of the deportation 
and exclusion procedures; a revision of the 
national origin quota system for more 
selective immigration based on the needs 
of the United States; naturalization and 
denaturalization procedures strengthened to 
weed out subversives and other undesirables 
from citizenship; and other provisions nec- 
essary to protect our Nation from undesir- 
ables entering the United States; and .. 

Whereas this law was passed by both 
Houses of Congress after thorough debate, 
and after being vetoed by President Tru- 
man was repassed over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority; and 

Whereas the law provides for amendment 
by Congress if future conditions warrant 
such amendment; and 

Whereas there are powerful forces which 
seek to discredit this law and have it re- 
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pealed and are recommending the entire dis- 
carding of the national origin quota system 
and screening of aliens for security risks; 
the weakening of the naturalization and de- 
naturalization procedures; increasing quotas 
by at least 85,000 annually; the shortening 
of the time before naturalization procedures; 
and other recommendations equally danger- 
ous to the security of the United States: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the 45th conference of the 
California State Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, endorses the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Law, Public Law 
414, and urges that Congress retain this law 
in its entirety as passed by Congress with- 
out amendments or modifications that 
might weaken its rigid enforcement; and 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
to Senator McCarran and Congressman 
WALTER, to the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives from California; 
to the chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and to the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and to the 
chairman of the resolutions committee of 
the Continental Congress, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NEBRASKA SOCI- 
ETY, DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. BUTLER], I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, nine resolu- 
tions adopted at the 5lst State Con- 
ference of the Nebraska Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, con- 
vening in Beatrice, Nebr., on March 12, 
13, and 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution have presented to the Congress of the 
United States a bill of grievances presenting 
the full story of subversive activities in 
schools and asking for congressional hear- 
ings: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Nebraska commend 
this action and urge the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to forthwith conduct 
investigation.” 


“Whereas thinking Americans know there 
is a need for constant vigilance against all 
subversive forces in our midst: Be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Society ex- 

its thanks to the Congress of the 
United States for its support of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and urge 
its continued support of this committee,” 


“Whereas September 17 has long been 
known. as Constitutional Day but has now 
been designated by Congress and a bill signed 
combining Constitutional Day and I Am an 
American Day as Citizenship Day: Be it 

“Resolved, The Nebraska Daughters of 
the American Revolution express their op- 
position to such change and ask for the 
restoration of the name to United States 
Constitution and Citizenship Day.” 


“Whereas a plan is proposed to abolish 
the present quota system of immigration 
and weaken the existing immigration laws 
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and also to repeal the McCarran-Walter bill 
as enacted into law; and 

“Whereas many immigrants are merely 
seeking asylum with no desire or intention 
of becoming loyal citizens of the United 
States: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, oppose the bill (H. R. 
2076) introduced by Congressman CELLER 
which would admit 328,000 displaced per- 
sons.” 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

“Whereas the danger of unpreparedness 
and the vital need of maintaining a trained 
and well-equipped Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and civil defense have been proven by past 
experience: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of the Nebraska so- 
ciety urge upon the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States that the ground, 
air, sea forces, and the civil defense be 
kept adequate for our national security so 
that as a Nation we will be strong enough 
to offer firm protection to our country and 
resistance to any aggressor nation; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a plan be developed by the 
proper authorities which will bring an early 
peace to the action in which we are now 
involved.” 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States shall be the law of the 
land; and 

“Whereas the ratification of the Genocide 
Treaty would allow citizens of the United 
States to be sent outside the United States 
for trial before an international tribunal 
without recourse to the protection of our 
Constitution: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in conference assembled, reaffirm its oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention by the United States Senate and 
that the Senators from Nebraska be so in- 
formed.” 


“Whereas by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations (Dec. 10, 
1948) a few undertake to dictate one set of 
rights for all peoples of the world regard- 
less of background, traditions, achievements, 
and beliefs: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, assembled in conference, emphatically 
oppose the adoption of the Covenant of 
Human Rights by the Senate of the United 
States and that the Nebraska Senators be 
informed of this action.” 


“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, shall under the au- 
thority of the United States be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State not- 
withstanding; and 

“Whereas only by proper restrictions of the 
treaty-making power through constitutional 
amendment can the rights of the States and 
individual citizens be safeguarded and pre- 
served: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in conference assembled, express its ap- 
proval and support of the bringing of such 
an amendment (S. J. Res. 1), known as the 
Bricker bill, before Congress.” 


“Whereas the oath of allegiance to the 
United Nations which supersedes the oath 
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of allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica concludes with the sentence ‘I will not 
seek nor accept instruction in regard to the 
performance of my duties from any govern- 
ment’: Be it 

“Resolved, That this last sentence, ‘Not 
seek nor accept instruction in regard to the 
performance of my duties,’ be deleted and 
that this action of the Nebraska Daughters 
of the American Revolution be forwarded 
to the national chairman of the resolutions 
committee of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution.” 


UNIFORM FEDERAL GRAZING TEN- 
ANCY  ACT—RESOLUTION OF 
CROWFOOT GRANGE 314, LEB- 
ANON, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by Crow- 
foot Grange, No. 314, Lebanon, Oreg., 
signed by Gale Burkhart, master, and 
Ruby Miles, secretary, dealing with some 
very serious problems involved in the 
Uniform Federal Grazing Tenancy Act, 
in the State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF CROWFOOT GRANGE No. 314 


Whereas there is now before the Congress 
of the United States of America, a bill, com- 
monly known as the Uniform Federal Graz- 
ing Tenancy Act, that is of vital interest to 
all of the people of the State of Oregon; and 

Whereas it appears to the members of 
Crowfoot Grange, No. 314, of Lebanon, Linn 
County, that the passage of this proposed 
legislation would have a serious effect upon 
the economy of the State of Oregon and 
bring about great damage to the people of 
this State; and 

Whereas the members of this grange wish 
to go on record as being strenuously op- 
posed to the passage of this proposed legis- 
lation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of Crow- 
foot Grange, No. 314, of Lebanon, Linn Coun- 
ty, Oreg., in meeting regularly assembled, 
hereby express our opposition to the passage 
of the proposed Uniform Federal Grazing 
Tenancy Act, by the Congress of the United 
States, and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Pomona Grange of Linn County, 
Oreg., and to our Senators and Congressmen 
in Washington, D. C., and also to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In witness whereof we the master and 
secretary, respectively, of Crowfoot Grange, 
No. 314, of Lebanon, Oreg., hereby affix our 
hands and the seal of this grange, this — 
day of March 1953. 

GALE BURKHART, Master, 
RusBY Mites, Secretary. 


EXPENSE OF RELOCATING UTILITY 
AND SEWER INSTALLATIONS— 
RESOLUTION OF COUNCIL OF CITY 
OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imoys consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Council of the City of Portland, Oreg., 
and signed by Will Gibson, auditor, sup- 
porting proposed Federal legislation to 
include the expenses of relocating utility 
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and sewer installations in the cost of 
construction of highways constructed, 
widened, or relocated with Federal funds, 
so as te permit reimbursement for such 
expenses. 

There being no objection, the -resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 25819 


Resolution supporting proposed Federal leg- 
islation to include the expenses of re- 
locating utility and sewer installations in 
the cost of construction of highways con- 
structed, widened, or relocated with Fed- 
eral funds, so as to permit reimbursement 
for such expenses 


Whereas the city of Portland, Oreg., owns 
and operates the water system in the city, 
the supply and distribution lines of which 
are generally located in street or highway 
rights of way; and 

Whereas construction, widening, altera- 
tion, straightening, or relocation of Federal 
highways built with the aid of Federal funds 
very often requires the relocation and ad- 
justment of water supply and distribution 
lines, sewers, and other utility installations 
within or adjacent to such highways; and 

Whereas in the event there is no reim- 
bursement for the expense of relocating and 
adjusting such utility installations the rate- 
payer is required to stand the expense of 
such relocation and adjustment which places 
a heavy and unwarranted burden upon such 
ratepayer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Portland, Oreg., in regular session assembled, 
‘That the city of Portland does hereby record 
its full support of proposed Federal legisla- 
tion to include the expenses of such reloca- 
tion and adjustment of utility and sewer 
installations within the cost of highways 
constructed wholly or in part with Federal 
funds, and thus provide reimbursement for 
such moving and relocation of municipal 
utility installations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the auditor of the city of 
Portiand hereby is directed to prepare certi- 
fied copies of this resolution and transmit 
the same to the honorable Senators and 
Congressmen of the United States represent- 
ing the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the council April 2, 1953. 

WILL GIBSON, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 1081. A bill to provide authority for tem- 
porary economic controls, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 138). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 978. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to expedite and facilitate 
the termination of railroad reorganization 
proceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptecy Act and to require the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider, in stock 
modification plans, the assents of controlled 
or controlling stockholders, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 139). 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 275. A bill to further define the naéional 
transportation policy; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 140). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 


duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1607. A bill for the relief of Joseph David 
Eller (Joseph Ushimura); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.1608. A bill to prevent the indefinite 
continuation of service of a United States 
marshal following the expiration of his term; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1609. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
Lee Slaughter, nee Elisa Ortiz Orat; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

8.1610. A bill for the relief of Louis H. 
Deaver; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CASE (for himself and Mr. 
NEELY) : 

S. 1611. A bill to regulate the election of 
delegates representing the District of Colum- 
bia to national political conventions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1612. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Arens (Herbert Schlerf) and Nancy Arens 
(Magda Ehrdardt); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to repeal cer- 
tain World War II laws relating to return 
of fishing vessels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on. Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


CONTINUANCE OF SERVICE OF A 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOL- 
LOWING EXPIRATION OF TERM 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
designed to prevent the indefinite con- 
tinuance of service of a United States 
marshal following the expiration of his 
term. Iask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with a statement prepared 
by me be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and statement will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1608) to prevent the in- 
definite continuation of service of a 
United States marshal following the ex- 
piration of his term, introduced by Mr. 
McCarran, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 541 of title 28, United States Code, 
is hereby amended to read: 

“(c) Each marshal shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years except in the district of 
Hawaii, where the term shall be 6 years. Un- 
less sooner removed by the President, a mar- 
shal shall continue, for a period not to exceed 
6 months, to perform the duties of his office 
after the expiration of his term unless his 


successor is appointed and qualifies before 
the expiration of that period.” 


The statement by Mr. McCarran is as 

follows: 
STATEMENT BY MR. MCCARRAN 

The purpose of this bill is to prevent a sit- 
uation such as we recently had in the west- 
ern Missouri district, where a United States 
marshal continued to serve for 9 years on a 
4-year appointment because the President of 
the United States, in the face of Senate op- 
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position to themarshal, failed to make a new 
nomination. 

I refer specifically to the case of the late 
Mr. Fred A. Canfil, United States marshal for 
the western district of Missouri, who died 
in office last month. Mr. Canfil was appoint- 
ed as marshal in 1944 at the insistence of 
Mr. Truman, whod.was then a Senator. = Mr. 
Canfil’s reappointment was due in 1948, but 
the President delayed submission of Mr. 
Canfil’s name until 1949, because of an inci- 
dent in which the marshal was involved in 
November of 1947, which brought him un- 
favorable publicity on a nationwide basis. 

After Mr. Truman submitted Mr. Canfil’s 
renomination to the Senate an investigation 
was ordered. Meanwhile, action on the nom- 
ination-was held up. The President with- 
drew the nomination before the investigation 
was completed and before there had been 
any Senate action on the nomination. Mr. 
Canfil thereafter remained in office for 5 
years, and until the time of his death, be- 
cause the President neither dismissed him 
nor appointed a successor. 

Under the law, this could happen in any 
case where the term of a marshal expired 
and the President, for any reason, failed to 
appoint a successor and did not expressly re- 
move the incumbent marshal. 

Under the terms of the bill which I have 
just sent forward a marshal could not con- 
tinue in office for longer than 6 months 
beyond the expiration of his term, without 
being renominated and confirmed. The 
6-month period certainly should provide am- 
ple time in which to make a new appoint- 
ment and secure Senate action upon it. If 
a new appointment should not be made and 
confirmed within the 6-month period after 
the expiration of the old term, the holdover 
marshal would go out of office and there 
would be a vacancy, which would then be 
filled, in accordance with existing law, by a 
temporary appointment made by the district 
court for the district. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PRO- 
CEDURES OF FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION IN ACTING 
UPON TELEVISION STATION LI- 
CENSES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution providing for an investigation of 
the procedures of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in acting upon tele- 
vision station licenses. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have prepared 
in relation to the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD, ; 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 


The resolution (S. Res. 101) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
practices and procedures of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in considering ap- 
plications for television station licenses and 
in determining the circumstances under 
which, and to whom, such licenses will be 
granted. Such study and investigation shall 
be made with a view to determining what 
action, if any, is necessary to expedite the 
consideration and final adjudication of appli- 
cations for television station licenses. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
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gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. 


The statement by Mr. SMATHERS is as 
follows: 
STATEMENT or SENATOR SMATHERS 


To those of us who live in this and certain 
other metropolitan areas, television has be- 
come an important, yet routine, part of our 
daily lives. We get news, general informa- 
tion, and entertainment from this relatively 
new and always awe-inspiring means of com- 
munication. 

If in these certain areas we do not like a 
particular program that is at the moment 
showing, it is for us an easy matter to switch 
to any 1 of the other 3 or 4 channels 
and get some program more suitable to our 
tastes. We in the largest of the metropolitan 
areas have had this service available to us for 
many years. However, this same opportu- 
nity is not available to the vast majority of 
the people of the United States. There are 
millions and millions of them who live in an 
area where no television service is available 
at all. Arthur Godfrey, one of the busiest 
and most popular radio and television enter- 
tainers, reminded his cast just yesterday that 
despite his many well-publicized television 
programs, four-fifths of his total audience 
still had to listen to him on the radio be- 
cause they are unable to see him on tele- 
vision. 

In many parts of the Nation today there 
are large population centers which have had 
only one television channel available to them 
and, while those stations now in operation 
in these 1-channel areas have done credit- 
able jobs, nevertheless the public in those 
areas have been forced to view that channel 
alone, its programs, and its advertisers. If 
they don’t like the particular program which 
they are viewing or maybe even don’t like 
the advertisement they literally have no 
place else to turn. This situation exists in 
most areas of the United States at the pres- 
ent time and it has so existed for several 
years and unfortunately, from what I have 
been able to learn recently, it will continue 
to go on for some time to come. We can 
well ask ourselves, Why does this condition 
obtain? What is the policy and the practice 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
which has resulted in this condition? 

So far as I can find out, the trouble origi- 
nated from the policy of the freeze adopted 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
on September 30, 1948. In this freeze order 
the FCC stated that no more applications 
for television stations would be approved 
until the FCC had had time to determine 
broad questions of policy and procedure. At 
the time of the issuance of this freeze order 
there were good reasons to believe that it 
was a wise step. Television was in its in- 
fancy, the cost of erecting a television station 
and the operation of a television station, 
were unknown and uncertain. And then too, 
because of the demands of our preparations 
for defense, there was a shortage of the ma- 
terials and the equipment needed to estab- 
lish and operate a television station. There 
was also the additional question of color in 
television which had to be decided, and 
whether or not it was economically wise to 
relegate to the scrap heap the many tele- 
vision sets which had been purchased and 
which could receive and transmit only a 
black and white picture. There was the 
problem of determining whether any chan- 
nels should be used for educational purposes, 
and many other allied problems. One of the 
obvious results of the freeze order was to 
grant to those fortunate enough to have 
already received a license to build a tele- 
vision station, a monopoly, and to limit the 
vast majority of the viewing public to either 
one-channel viewing, or in most cases to 
none. However, I think most everyone would 
agree that under the conditions obtaining 
in 1948 the freeze order was justified. 

A year ago this month, on April 11, 1952, 
the FCC decided that the freeze order should 
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be lifted and it was so lifted. But, since the 
lifting of the freeze there have been some 
1,090 new TV station applications filed with 
the Commission. This, of course, has placed 
a tremendously heavy burden on the shoul- 
ders of the already busy members of the 
FCC. However, since the freeze was lifted 
last year, the procedures and the policies of 
the FCC in hearing applications and in 
granting new permits has resulted in an 
almost permanent freeze i. the industry, 
with the result that the majority of the 
general public is being permanently left out 
in the cold. Of course, the FCC can respond 
that they have granted in the past year 311 
applications for the operation of television 
stations. That sounds like, and is, a large 
number, but the “act is that of those appli- 
cations which have been approved since the 
freeze, all have been in citics where the 
population is not large, competitively speak- 
ing, and all of those grants were uncon- 
tested. In other words, grants made since 
April of last. year have been to those indi- 
viduals and corporations who applied for a 
channel in a city where they were the only 
applicant. Now, the desire of American busi- 
nessmen to get hold of good opportunities to 
make money is too well established to de- 
bate, and the fact that these cities where 
grants have been made in the past year were 
only one-applicant cities, is almost prima 
facie proof that there was considerable doubt 
as to whether the population of that area 
was even large enough to sustain the opera- 
tion of an expensive television station. It 
has also been well established that in many 
of the cities where grants have been made 
because there was only one applicant, that 
the grantee has no intention of building a 
television station anytime soon, but only 
intends to hold the license until he can 
dispose of it at a profit or until the popula- 
tion in tlat area is sufficient to justify his 
erecting of a television station. So the pros- 
pects of immediate television for the general 
public in these towns where only one appli- 
cation has been filed is still somewhat re- 
mote. 

The real need for more television stations 
exists today in the areas where we find sev- 
eral applicants competing for the right to 
televise over the two or three channels which 
have been authorized for that area by the 
FCC. In most of these areas which are large 
in population there is, at the present, one 
station now operating. Examples are found 
in the St. Louis area, the Kansas City area, 
the Miami area, and many others. It is 
interesting to observe that in these im- 
portant areas where there is more than one 
applicant seeking a grant that, since the 
freeze was lifted, there has not been one 
single television grant made by FCC during 
this past year, That naturally brings up the 
question—Why is this? An examination of 
the record indicates that where there is more 
than one applicant, hearings have to be held 
to determine which applicant is the best 
qualified to operate a television station and 
to serve the public. This, of course, is a 
proper procedure., However, we find that 
since the lifting of the freeze, the FCC has 
started hearings in these competitive areas 
in about 7 cases and to date none of the 
cases has as yet been finally decided. There 
are many reasons that can be found for this 
delay. One of the principal ones is the inex- 
cusable length of the hearings held on con- 
tested applications before the trial exam- 
iners of the FCC. According to an article in 
Broadcast magazine entitled “The High Cost 
of Hope for TV,” since these hearings started 
there has even been a high toll of human 
beings. Already two have died, three have 
suffered heart attacks, and one had to spend 
a week in a Washington hospital—the victim 
of physical exhaustion. Each of them was 
involved in a television hearing. 

The cost of participating in one of these 
hearings has rapidly increased, and it is now 
estimated that any applicant which has to 
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go through a contested hearing will have to 
spend from $50 to $75 thousand for at- 
torneys’ fees, for engineering fees, for ex- 
pert witnesses, for the voluminous tran- 
script, and all the rest. The difficulty in this 
seems to arise from many causes, but the 
most glaring is the fact that the trial exam- 
iners for the FCC who listen to these con- 
tested hearings are allowing the various com- 
peting attorneys to put into evidence every- 
thing but the kitchen sink. Hours and hours 
have been spent taking testimony as to the 
number of janitors to be employed and the 
hours they work, in a proposed new building 
for television, Other hours have been wast- 
ed on taking testimony as to whether or not 
an elevator shaft should run from the base- 
ment all the way to the top floor. In this 
testimony so taken, the record has been 
cluttered with long hassles as to what pro- 
grams the competing contestants would run 
on Monday afternoons or other specified 
times, and other things of that nature, which 
are not really basic. The contest on channel 
3 in Wichita which began October 20, 1952, 
and recessed some 4 months later without a 
recommendation, so far as we know, yet hav- 
ing been made, the hearings occupied 59 
days, and the transcript took 8,583 pages. 
The contest for channel 10 in Sacramento, 
Calif., began on November 10 and lasted over 
3 months with 46 full days of hearings. The 
transcript totaled 6,170 pages. The contest 
for channel 8 in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area has gone on for 4 months, and the tran- 
script now totals over 4,000 pages, and so 
far as I can learn it is still going on. In each 
instance the applicants have stated that the 
cost of extending these hearings and making 
the contest have been running upward of 
$50,000. And, of course, it is well to remem- 
ber that some of these applicants will never 
be granted a station. 

Therefore, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that a man or a group of men who may not 
have large sums of money behind them can- 
not even seriously consider seeking a tele- 
vision grant from the FCC. Certainly in 
the interests of the general public we would 
not want to limit, if there is any practical 
way to avoid it, the ownership of television 
stations to only the very rich and well-to-do. 

In instances such as these, the public is 
always the final victim for these protracted 
operations must eventually be made to pay, 
and those who will finally pay will be the 
general public. 

In addition to the cost, the public is today 
not receiving the service it is entitled to. 
Chairman Walker of the FCC, and a man 
for whom I have a great admiration and af- 
fection, stated Just the other day at the Ap- 
propriations Committee meeting in the 
House, that under present procedures and 
practices it would take 3 to 4 to 5 years to 
finish the hearings in the contested cases. 
now pending before the FCC. This means, 
of course, that the general public in many 
areas will be deprived of adequate service 
and the benefits of competing facilities for 
that length of time. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, which in the final analysis is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
public in matters such as these, should look 
into this present situation seeking to find 
ways and means of expediting the hearings 
and the granting of television licenses. It 
should also look into the problem of lower- 
ing the costs to applicants so that applicants 
in the future will not be restricted to only 
those with large sums of money. We should 
look into the present practices and policies 
of the FCC so that they can better serve this 
communications field and render better serv- 
ice to the general public. 

For these reasons briefly stated here, I have 
today submitted a resolution calling for the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to undertake this investigation 
immediately. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 3, AMEND- 
MENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO TAKING OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the standing subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Thursday, April 16, 1953, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on Senate Joint Resolution 3, 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to the taking of private property. Per- 
sons desiring to be heard should notify 
_the committee so that a schedule can be 
prepared for those who wish to appear 
and testify. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 149, RE- 
LATING TO ADMISSION TO THE 
BAR OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Tuesday, April 21, 
1953, at 2 p. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, on S. 149, conferring au- 
thority on the United States Courts of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia to 
regulate admission to the bar of the 
District of Columbia. Persons desiring 
to be heard should notify the committee 
so that a schedule can be prepared for 
those who wish to appear and testify. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 251, RE- 
LATING TO DOCKET FEES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Thursday, April 23, 
1953, at.10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, on S. 251, to amend 
section 1923 (A) of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to docket fees. Persons 
desiring to be heard should notify the 
committee so that a schedule can be pre- 
pared for those who wish to appear and 
testify. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator. from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 565, TO 
PERMIT COMPELLING OF TESTI- 


MONY UNDER CERTAIN CONDI- 
TIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
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Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
thas been scheduled for Friday, April 17, 
1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, on S. 565, to permit the 
compelling of testimony under certain 
conditions and to grant immunity from 
prosecution in connection therewith. 
Persons desiring to be heard should 
notify the committee so that a schedule 
can be prepared for those who wish. to 
appear and testify. The subcommittee 
consists of myself, chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Warxrns], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr, WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 959, RE- 
LATING TO JURY COMMISSION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Monday, April 20, 
1953, at 2 p. m., in room 424 Senate Office 
Bulding, on S. 959, to provide for a jury 
commission for each United States dis- 
trict court, to regulate its compensation, 
to prescribe its duties, and for other pur- 
poses. Persons desiring to be heard 
should notify the committee so that a 
schedule can be prepared for those who 
wish to appear and testify. Thesubcom- 
mittee consists of myself, chairman, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 1415, TO 
PROHIBIT THE PRACTICE OF LAW 
BY CERTAIN ATTORNEYS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
April 22, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424 
Senate Office Building, on S. 1415, to 
prohibit the practice of law by United 
States attorneys, and for other purposes, 
Persons desiring to be heard should 
notify the committee so that a schedule 
can be prepared for those who wish to 
appear and testify. The subcommittee 
consists of myself, chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Watkins], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses,. editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 
Texts of three radio broadcasts from sta- 


tion KLCB, Libby, Mont., relative to the 
Libby Dam. 

Article entitled “Sitting Bull's Bones Be- 
long in Montana, McEwen Says,” published 
in the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News of 
March 27, 1953. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

News release dated April 8, 1953, by the 

American Heritage Foundation, relative to 


special award to Congressional Quarterly 
News Features. 


April 10 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Of Giant Stature,” pub- 
lished in the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun of 
April 3, 1953. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

Article entitled “How To Cut United States 
Budget a Third,” written by Percival F. 
Brundage, and published in the magazine 
Freedom and Union for March 1953. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Editorial entitled “Oil Curtain,” from a re- 

cent issue of the Washington Post, 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Article concerning the spread of commu- 
nism in the Middle East, entitled “On the 
Communist Fence,” written by Lou Kustas, 
and published in the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin of March 12, 1953. 

Two editorials each entitled “The Future 
of Soviet Foreign Policy,” written by John 
Fox, publisher of the Boston Post, and pub- 
lished in the Boston Post of April 7, 1953. 

Editorial regarding the air-mail subsidy 
separation bill, S. 1360, published in the St, 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 1, 1953. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Editorial entitled “Giveaway in Oil,” and 
article entitled “‘New Gold Rush’ Seen in 
Offshore Oil Bill,” published in the New 
York Times of April 10, 1953. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT OF 1952—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HER- 
ALD 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Times-Herald on March 30 
printed an editorial dealing with the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
and the efforts which are being made to 
amend it. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the body of 
the Recor as a*part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TALENT FOR IRRELEVANCY 


The New Deal bureaucracy still rules the 
Eisenhower Republican roost. The stale- 
mate in Korea drags along. Taxes remain at 
the Mount Everest level achieved in -the 
Truman ascent. The prodigious Federal 
spending continues. Suggested economies 
have yet to be proposed. The budget is still 
out of balance. 

So Mr. Eisenhower commands that a study 
be made looking toward amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law. The 
taient for irrelevancy has rarely achieved 
greater expression. This administration 
seems to act on the precept of putting last 
things first. 

We have not detected any overwhelming 
general demand for repeal or amendment of 
the McCarran Act. We have not even dis- 
cerned much interest in its provisions, 
When we have encountered interest, we have 
been impressed by. the lack of information 
shown by the proponents of change regard- 
ing the effect of the law. 

The principal outcry against the law comes 
from minority and pressure groups which 
seem to feel that foreigners of their faith or 
nationality were not granted better than 
equal treatment. The clamor against the 
law was set afoot by Mr. Truman while he 
was still in office. He did so for political 
reasons, believing that appeals to prejudice 
were a cheap way of winning votes. 

Mr. Eisenhower, during his campaign, also 
took a few shots at the law, although it is 
scarcely credible that he spoke from study 
and information. He was just copying 
Truman. 

Senator McCarran has vigorously and ably 
defended the law that bears his name. He 
said that its opponents were attempting to 
arouse a wave of racial and religious bigotry. 
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The only consideration that governed Con- 
gress in drafting the law, he said, was the 
best interests of the United States. The at- 
tack on the law, the Senator stated, was 
based on misrepresentation. 

It is in the record that every responsible 
agency of Government inspected the law in 
minute detail and approved it in final form 
while it was in process of enactment under 
a New Deal administration. It had the ap- 
proval of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the Department of Justice, the 
Visa and Passport Division of the State De- 
partment, and the Centra) Intelligence 
Agency. Two-thirds of the membership of 
both Houses of Congress voted to override 
Truman when he tried to kill the law with 
his veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower has fallen for the propa- 
ganda of various groups of unassimilated 
citizens, principally concentrated on the 
eastern seaboard, who are inclined to give 
more consideration to compatriots in the old 
country than to their countrymen in the 
United States. He would do better to get 
cn with the real jobs which the people expect 
bis administration to accomplish. There are 
enough of them to occupy him without 
straying off into the brambles to engage the 
picayune. 


CONFIRMATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
three important nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. I ask unanimous 
consent that, as in executive session, the 
nominations be approved. The three 
nominations appear on the top of page 
2 of the Executive Calendar today. I 
know of no opposition to these nomina- 
tions, and that is the only reason why 
I ask unnanimous consent that they 
be confirmed. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will proceed to read the 
nominations. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby to be Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. DANIEL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at the point 
where the nomination of Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby to be Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 

. Welfare was confirmed, a statement 
which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DANIEL ON THE NoMI- 
NATION OF Mrs. OvETA CULP HOBBY 

It is unnecessary for me to commend Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby to the Senate. Mrs. Hobby 
has through her varied and consistently out- 
standing service to the Nation—both as a 
public official and private citizen—won for 
herself an enviable reputation which my 
words are inadequate to enhance. 

Few Americans have dedicated more of 
their lives to worthy public service than has 
this gracious Texas lady. In her home State, 
Mrs. Hobby’s outstanding abilities were first 
acknowledged when she was chosen to be 
parliamentarian for the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives. From that time on she has had 
an absorbing interest in the operations of the 
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governmental systems which serve the peo- 
ple, and she has worked incessantly to im- 
prove the services rendered to the people. 
This experience has, in a unique sense, 
qualified her particularly to serve in the posi- 
tion for which President Eisenhower has 
nominated her. She is ideally selected to 
bear the responsibility for organizing effec- 
tively this new Department which comes into 
ing tomorrow. Further, she is ably quali- 
fied by reason of her great personal compas- 
sion for the problems of individuals to direct 
this new Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which will exercise such an im- 
portant influence upon the lives of so many. 
Mrs. Hobby understands the fine line of 
distinction which divides security and lib- 
erty. She understands that individual lib- 
erty is the roadway to individual security— 
that without liberty, there can be no security. 
In the exercise of the duties of her new 
office, I know that Mrs. Hobby will follow 
that code and that under her guidance the 
programs administered by her Department 
will foster liberty as well as provide security. 
The people of Texas are—on this occa- 
sion—proud of Mrs. Hobby, proud for the 
proper recognition she has earned for her- 
self and proud also for the honor she has 
brought to our State. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ancher Nelsen, of Minnesota, to be 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the President 
be notified immediately of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The President will be so notified. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the committee amendment to the joint 
resolution now before the Senate. My 
bill, S. 107, is offered as a substitute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp, with- 
out reading; and it becomes the pend- 
ing question. 
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The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute proposed by Mr. ANDERSON is 
as follows: 


In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted by the committee amendment, insert 
the following: 

“That (a) the provisions of this section 
shall appiy to all mineral leases covering 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
issued by any State or political subdivision 
or grantee thereof (including any extension, 
renewal, or replacement thereof heretofore 
granted pursuant to such lease or under the 
laws of such State): Provided— 

“(1) That such lease, or a true copy 
thereof, shall have been filed with the Secre- 
tery by the lessee or his duly authorized 
agent within 90 days from the effective date 
of this joint resolution, or within such 
further period or periods as may be fixed 
from time to time by the Secretary; 

“(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior 
to December 21, 1948, and was on June 5, 
1950, in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the 
State issuing it, or (ii) with the approval of 
the Secretary and was on the effective date 
of this joint resolution in force and effect 
in accordance with its terms and provisions 
and the law of the State issuing it; 

“(3) That within the time specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, there shall 
have been filed with the Secretary (i) a 
certificate issued by the State official or 
agency having jurisdiction and stating that 
the lease was in force and effect as required 
by the provisions of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection or (ii) in the absence of such 
certificate, evidence in the form of affidavits, 
receipts, canceled checks, or other docu- 
ments, and the Secretary shall determine 
whether such lease was so in force and effect; 

“(4) That except as otherwise provided in 
section 3 hereof, all rents, royalties, and 
other sums payable under such a lease be- 
tween June 5, 1950, and the effective date of 
this joint resolution, which have not been 
paid in accordance with the provisions 
thereof, and all rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable under such a lease after the 
effective date of this joint resolution shall 
be paid to the Secretary, who shall deposit 
them in a special fund in the Treasury to be 
disposed of as hereinafter provided; 

“(5) That the holder of such lease certifies 
that such lease shall continue to be subject 
to the overriding royalty obligations existing 
on the effective date of this joint resolution; 

“(6) That such lease was not obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation; 

“(7) That such lease, if issued on or after 
June 23, 1947, was issued upon the basis of 
competitive bidding; 

“(8) That such lease provides for a royalty 
to the lessor of not less than 1214 percent in 
amount or value of the production saved, re- 
moved, or sold from the lease: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the lease provides for a lesser 
royalty, the holder thereof may bring it 
within the provisions of this paragraph by 
consenting in writing, filed with the Secre- 
tary, to the increase of the royalty to the 
minimum herein specified; 

“(9) That such lease will terminate within 
a period of not more than 5 years from the 
effective date of this joint resolution in the 
absence of production or operations for 
drilling: Provided, however, That if the lease 
provides for a longer period, the holder 
thereof may bring it within the provisions 
of this paragraph by consenting in writing, 
filed with the Secretary, to the reduction of 
such period, so that it will not exceed the 
maximum period herein specified; and 

“(10) That the holder of such lease fur- 
nishes such surety bond, if any, as the Secre- 
tary may require and complies with such 
other requirements as the Secretary may 
deem to be reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 
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“(b) Any person holding a mineral lease 
which comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, as determined by 
the Secretary, may continue to maintain 
such lease, and may conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provi- 
sions for the full term thereof and of any 
extension, renewal or replacement author- 
ized therein or heretofore authorized by the 
law of the State issuing such lease: Provided, 
however, That if oil or gas was not being pro- 
duced from such lease on or before December 
11, 1950, then for a term from the effective 
date hereof equal to the term remaining un- 
expired on December 11, 1950, under the 
provisions of such lease or any extensions, 
renewals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretotore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing, or whose grantee issued, such 
lease. A negative determination under this 
subsection may be made by the Secretary 
only after giving to the holder of the lease 
notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

“(c) With respect to any mineral lease 
that is within the scope of subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary shall exercise such 
powers of supervision and control as may be 
vested in the lessor by law or the terms and 
provisions of the lease. 

“(d) The permission granted in subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed to 
be a waiver of such claims, if any, as the 
United States may have against the lessor 
or the lessee or any other person respecting 
sums payable or paid for or under the lease, 
or respecting activities conducted under the 
lease, prior to the effective date of this joint 
resolution, 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States and upon the application of 
any lessor or lessee of a mineral lease issued 
by or under the authority of a State, its 
political subdivision or grantee, on tidelands 
or submerged lands beneath navigable in- 
land waters within the boundaries of such 
State, to certify that the United States does 
not claim any proprietary interest in such 
lands or in the mineral deposits within them. 
The authority granted in this section shall 
not apply to rights of the United States in 
lands (a) which have been lawfully acquired 
by the United States from any State, either 
at the time of its admission into the Union 
or thereafter, or from any person in whom 
such rights had vested under the law of a 
State or under a treaty or other arrangement 
between the United States and a foreign 
power, or otherwise, or from a grantee or suc- 
cessor in interest of a State or such person; 
or (b) which were owned by the United 
States at the time of the admission of a 
State into the Union and which were ex- 
pressly retained by the United States; or (c) 
which the United States lawfully holds under 
the law of the State in which the lands are 
situated; or (d) which are held by the United 
States in trust for the benefit of any person 
or persons, including any tribe, band, or 
group of Indians or for individual Indians, 

“Sec. 3. In the event of a controversy be- 
tween the United States and a State as to 
whether or not lands are submerged lands 
beneath navigable inland waters, the Secre- 
tary is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (c) of section 
1 of this joint resolution, and with the con- 
currence of the Attorney General of the 
United States, to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with the State, its political sub- 
division or grantee or a lessee thereof, re- 
specting operations under existing mineral 
leases and payment and impounding of rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable there- 
under, or with the State, its political sub- 
division or grantee, respecting the issuance 
or nonissuance of new mineral leases pend- 
ing the settlement or adjudication of the 
controversy: Provided, however, That the au- 
thorization contained in. this section shall 
not be construed to be a limitation upon the 
authority conferred on the Secretary in other 
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sections of this joint resolution. Payments 
made pursuant to such agreement, or pur- 
suant to any stipulation between the United 
States and a State, shall be considered as 
compliance with section 1 (a) (4) hereof. 
Upon the termination of such agreement or 
stipulation by reason of the final settlement 
or adjudication of such controversy, if the 
lands subject to any mineral lease are deter- 
mined to be in whole or in part submerged 
land of the Continental Shelf, the lessee, if 
he has not already done so, shall comply 
with the requirements of section 1 (a), and 
thereupon the provisions of section 1 (b) 
shall govern such lease. The following stipu- 
lations and authorizations are hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed: (i) The stipulation 
entered into in the case of United States 
against State of California, between the At- 
torney General of the United States and the 
Attorney General of California, dated July 26, 
1947, relating to certain bays and harbors in 
the State of California; (ii) the stipulation 
entered into in the case of United States 
against State of California, between the At- 
torney General of the United States and the 
Attorney General of California, dated July 26, 
1947, relating to the continuance of oil and 
gas operations in the submerged lands with- 
in the boundaries of the State of California 
and herein referred to as the operating stipu- 
lation; (iii) the stipulation entered into in 
the case of United States against State of 
California, between the Attorney General of 
the United States and the Attorney General 
of California, dated July 28, 1948, extending 
the term of said operating stipulation; (iv) 
the stipulation entered into in the case of 
United States against State of California, be- 
tween the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, dated August 2, 1949, further extend- 
ing the term of said operating stipulation; 
(v) the stipulation entered into in the case 
of United States against State of California, 
between the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, dated August 21, 1950, further ex- 
tending and revising said operating stipula- 
tion; (vi) the stipulation entered into in the 
case of United States against State of Cali- 
fornia, between the Attorney General of the 
United States and the Attorney General of 
California, dated September 4, 1951, further 
extending and revising said operating stipu- 
lation; (vii) the notice concerning “Oil and 
Gas Operations in the Submerged Coastal 
Lands of the Gulf of Mexico” issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior on December 11, 
1950 (15 F. R. 8835), as amended by the no- 
tice dated January 26, 1951 (16 F. R. 953), 
and as supplemented by the notices dated 
February 2, 1951 (16 F. R. 1203), March 5, 
1951 (16 F. R. 2195), April 23, 1951 (16 F. R. 
3623), June 25, 1951 (16 F. R. 6404), August 
22, 1951 (16 F. R. 8720), October 24, 1951 (16 
F. R. 10998), and December 21, 1951 (17 F. R. 
43), respectively. 

“Sec. 4. (a) In order to meet the urgent 
need during the present emergency for fur- 
ther exploration and development of the oil 
and gas deposits in the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, pending the enactment of further 
legislation on the subject, to grant to the 
qualified persons offering the highest bonuses 
on a basis of competitive bidding oil and gas 
leases on submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf which are not covered by leases within 
the scope of subsection (a) of section 1 of 
this joint resolution. 

“(b) A lease issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall cover an area of 
such size and dimensions as the Secretary 
may determine, shall be for a period of 5 
years and as long thereafter as oil or gas may 
be produced from the area in paying quanti- 
ties, or drilling or well reworking operations 
as approved by the Secretary are conducted 
thereon, shall require the payment of a roy- 
alty of not less than 1214 percent, and shall 
contain such rental provisions and such 
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other terms and provisions as the Secretary 
may by regulation prescribe in advance of 
offering the area for lease. 

“(c) All moneys paid to the Secretary for 
or under leases granted pursuant to this 
section shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury to be disposed of as herein- 
after provided. 

“(d) The issuance of any lease by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section 4 of this 
joint resolution, or the refusal of the Sec- 
retary to certify that the United States does 
not claim any interest in- any submerged 
lands pursuant to section 2 of this joint 
resolution, shall not prejudice the ultimate 
settlement or adjudication of the question 
as to whether or not the area involved is 
submerged land beneath navigable inland 
waters. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section— 

“(1) thirty-seven and one-half percent of 
all moneys received as bonus payments, rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable with re- 
spect to operations in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf lying within the sea- 
ward boundary of any State shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to such State 
within 90 days after the expiration of each 
fiscal year; and 

“(2) all other moneys received under the 
provisions of this joint resolution shall be 
held in a special account in the Treasury 
pending the enactment of legislation by the 
Congress concerning the disposition thereof. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to moneys received and held pur- 
suant to any stipulation or agreement re- 
ferred to in section 3 of this joint resolution 
pending the settlement or adjudication of 
the controversy. 

“(c) If and whenever the United States 
shall take and receive in kind all or any 
part of the royalty under a lease maintained 
or issued under the provisions of this joint 
resolution and covering submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf lying within the sea- 
ward boundary of any State, the value of 
such royalty so taken in kind shall, for the 
purpose of subsection (a) (1) of this section, 
be deemed to be the prevailing market price 
thereof at the time and place of production, 
and there shall be paid to the State entitled 
thereto 3714 percent of the value of such 
royalty. 

“Sec. 6. (a) The President may, from time 
to time, withdraw from disposition any of 
the unleased lands of the Continental Shelf 
and reserve them for the use of the United 
States in the interest of national security. 

“(b) In time of war, or when the Pres- 
ident shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to pur- 
chase at the market price all or any portion 
of the oil and gas produced from the sub- 
merged lands covered by this joint reso- 
lution. 

“(c) All leases issued under this joint 
resolution, and leases, the maintenance and 
operation of which are authorized under this 
joint resolution, shall contain or be con- 
strued to contain a provision whereby au- 
thority is vested in the Secretary, upon a 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, 
during a state of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress or the President 
after the effective date of this joint resolu- 
tion, to suspend operations under, or to 
terminate any lease; and all such leases shall 
contain or be construed to contain provisions 
for the payment of just compensation to the 
lessee whose operations are thus suspended 
or whose lease is thus terminated. 

“SEC. 7. Nothing herein contained shall 
affect such rights, if any, as may have been 
acquired under any law of the United States 
by any person on lands subject to this joint 
resolution and such.rights, if any, shall be 
governed by the law in effect at the time they 
may have been acquired: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained is intended or 
shall be construed as a finding, interpre- 
tation, or construction by the Congress that 
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the law under which such rights may be 
claimed in fact applies to the lands subject 
to this joint resolution or authorizes or com- 
pels the granting of such rights of such 
lands, and that the determination of the 
applicability or effect of such law shall be 
unaffected by anything herein contained. 

“Sec. 8. The United States consents that 
the respective States may regulate, manage, 
and administer the taking, conservation, 
and development of all fish, shrimp, oysters, 
clams, crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, and 
other marine animal and plant life within 
the area of the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, lying within the seaward 
boundary of any State, in accordance with 
applicable State law. 

“Sec. 9, The United States hereby asserts 
that it has no right, title, or interest in or 
to the lands beneath navigable inland waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, but that all such right, title, and in- 
terest are vested in the several States or the 
persons lawfully entitled thereto under the 
laws of such States, or the respective lawful 
grantees, lessees, or possessors in interest 
thereof under State authority. 

“Sec. 10. Section 9 of this joint resolution 
shall not apply to rights of the United States 
in lands (1) which have been lawfully ac- 
crued by the United States from any State, 
either at the time of its admission into the 
Union or thereafter, or from any person in 
whom such rights had vested under the law 
of a State or under a treaty or other arrange- 
ment between the United States and a for- 
eign power, or otherwise, or from a grantee 
or successor in interest of a State or such 
person; or (2) which were owned by the 
United States at the time of the admission 
of a State into the Union and which were 
expressly retained by the United States; or 
(8) which the United States lawfully holds 
under the law of the State in which the lands 
are situated; or (4) which are held by the 
United States in trust for the benefit of any 
person or persons, including any tribe, band, 
or group of Indians or for individual Indians. 
This joint resolution shall not apply to water 
power, or to the use of water for the produc- 
tion of power, or to any right to develop 
water power which has been or may be ex- 
pressly reserved by the United States for its 
own benefit or for the benefit of its licensees 
or permittees under any law of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 11. (a) Any right granted prior to 
the enactment of this joint resolution by any 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, agency, or person holding thereunder 
to construct, maintain, use, or occupy any 
dock, pier, wharf, jetty, or any other struc- 
ture in submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, or any such right to the surface of 
filled-in, made, or reclaimed land in such 
areas, is hereby recognized and confirmed by 
the United States for such term as was 
granted prior to the enactment of this joint 
resolution. 

“(b) The right, title, and interest of any 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, or public agency holding thereunder 
to the surface of submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf which in the future be- 
come filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands as 
a result of authorized action taken by any 
such State, political subdivision thereof, mu- 
nicipality, or public agency holding there- 
under for recreation or other public purpose 
is hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States. 

“Sec. 12. Nothing in section 11 of this joint 
resolution shall be construed as confirming 
or recognizing any right with respect to oil, 
gas, or other minerals in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf; or as confirming or 
recognizing any interest in submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf other than that 
essential to the right to construct, maintain, 
use, and occupy the structures enumerated 
in that section, or to the use and occupancy 
of the surface of filled-in or reclaimed land. 
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“Sec. 13. The structures enumerated in 
section 11, above, shall not be construed as 
including derricks, wells, or other instal- 
lations in submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf employed in the exploration, de- 
velopment, extraction, and production of oil 
and gas or other minerals, or as including 
necessary structures for the development of 
water power. 

“Sec. 14. Nothing contained in this joint 
resolution shall be construed to repeal, limit, 
or affect in any way any provision of law 
relating to the national defense, the control 
of navigation, or the improvement, protec- 
tion, and preservation of the navigable waters 
of the United States; or to repeal, limit, or 
affect any provision of law heretofore or 
hereafter enacted pursuant to the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States. 

“Sec. 15. Any person seeking the authori- 
zation of the United States to use or occupy 
any submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf for the construction of, or additions 
to, installations of the type enumerated in 
section 11 of this joint resolution, shall 
apply therefor to the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, who shall have au- 
thority to issue such authorization, upon 
such terms and conditions as in his discre- 
tion may seem appropriate. 

“Sec. 16. Within 2 years of the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution the Chief 
of Engineers shall submit to the Congress 
his recommendations with respect to the use 
and occupancy of submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf for installations of the 
type enumerated in section 11 of this joint 
resolution. 

“Sec. 17. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue such regulations as he may deem to be 
necessary or advisable in performing his 
functions under this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 18. When used in this joint resolu- 
tion, (a) the term ‘tidelands’ means lands 
situated between the lines of mean high tide 
and mean low tide; (b) the term ‘navigable’ 
means navigable at the time of the admission 
of a State into the Union under the laws of 
the United States; (c) the term ‘inland 
waters’ includes the waters of lakes (in- 
cluding Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario to the extent that they 
are within the boundaries of a State of the 
United States), bays, rivers, ports, and har- 
bors which are landward of the ocean; and 
lands beneath navigable inland waters in- 
clude filled-in or reclaimed lands which 
formerly were within that category (d) the 
term ‘submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf’ means the lands (including the oil, 
gas, and other minerals therein) underlying 
the open ocean, situated seaward of the or- 
dinary low-water mark on the coast of the 
United States and outside the inland waters, 
and extending seaward to the outer edge of 
the Continental Shelf; (e) the term ‘seaward 
boundary of a State’ means a line 3 nautical 
miles seaward from the points on the coast 
of a State at which the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf begin; (f) the term 
‘mineral lease’ means any form of authoriza- 
tion for the exploration, development, or 
production of oil, gas, or other minerals; and 
(g) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution to provide for the development 
of the oil and gas reserves of the Conti- 
nental Shelf adjacent to the shores of the 
United States, to protect certain equities 
therein, to confirm the titles of the sev- 
eral States to lands underlying inland 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. -Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 
Dovctas], the junior Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. NEELY], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], the senior Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the senior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and the junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PASTORE], I propose an amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] in the nature of a substitute. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment to the amendment be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. HILL, 
for himself and other Senators, to the 
amendment of Mr. AnpErson, in the na- 
ture of a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, is as follows: 

Strike out subsection (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) All other moneys received under the 
provisions of this joint resolution shall be 
held in a special account in the Treasury 
during the present national emergency and, 
until the Congress shall otherwise provide, 
the moneys in such special account shall 
be used only for such urgent developments 
essential to the national defense and na- 
tional security as the Congress may deter- 
mine and thereafter shall be used exclu- 
sively as grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

“(3) It shall be the duty of every State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof 
having issued any mineral lease or grant, or 
leases or grants, covering submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf to file with the At- 
torney General of the United States on or 
before December 31, 1953, a statement of the 
moneys or other things of value received by 
such State or political subdivision or grantee 
from or on account of such lease or grant, 
or leases or grants, since January 1, 1940, and 
the Attorney General shall submit the state- 
ments so received to the Congress not later 
than February 1, 1954.” 


Mr. FLANDERS and other Senators 
addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoI understand that 
the Senator from Vermont wishes to 
make a request? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I recognize the 
right of the Senator from Illinois to the 
fioor at this time. I wish to question 
him as to how much longer, should he 
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not be interrupted, he expects his pre- 
sentation will take? ) 
Mr, DOUGLAS. I may say to the 


Senator from Vermont that I prepared 


a speech of 52 mimeographed pages. 
Yesterday I covered 20 of those pages 
in the course of 6 hours, most of the 
time being taken up by interruptions for 
questions—and they were very good in- 
terruptions—by other Members of the 
Senate. Therefore, I have 32 pages re- 
maining. If the questions continue to 
be asked at the same rate as on yester- 
day, I anticipate that I can finish in 9 
hours today. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Then I assume that 
6 divided by 2%» minus 6 equals approxi- 
mately 9 hours. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am a little dazed; 
but if each 10 pages requires 3 hours, 
and I have 30 pages remaining, that 
would be 9 hours. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me, 
without jeopardizing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is impossible for 
the Senator to calculate how long the 
remaining pages will take. I should like 
to ask unanimous consent, without the 
Senator from Illinois losing his right to 
the floor, that the Senator from Ver- 
mont be recognized for such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very hap- 
py to do so, provided I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I must ob- 
ject to any such unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my good friend 
from Vermont and my good friend from 
Ohio that this is merely another example 
of the gracious cooperation which we 
on the Democratic side of the aisle would 
like to extend to the other side of the 
aisle if we were permitted to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. TI yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois wishes to yield to some other Sena- 
tor for a 5-minute speech, or something 
of that kind, I shall not raise any ob- 
jection. However, since there is a 
major subject before the Senate today, 
and the Senator from Illinois has a long 
speech to make, I think he ought to 
make the speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask how long 
the Senator from Vermont would re- 
quire? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, an- 
swering the question of the Senator from 
Illinois, I do not have a long speech by 
the standards of the Senator from: Mi- 
nois. I do have a long speech from my 
own standpoint. However, it is actually. 
very brief. It would require about 35 
minutes. The speech has been distrib- 
uted to the press: I have been televised 
and recorded, it was really a very grand 
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experience, up until thismoment. From 
this point on I find myself in very seri- 
ous difficulties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that he address him- 
self to the Senator from Ohio. The 
Senator from Illinois is perfectly willing 
to cede the floor to the Senator from 
Vermont, provided the Senator from 
Illinois does not lose his right to it. 

Iam willing to pause a minute or two 
to permit negotiations between those 
two eminent members of the majority 
party as to the extent to which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont may be permitted to 
proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from. Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I will put the ques- 
tion in this form: Does not the Senator 
from Illinois feel that possibly, after he 
has proceeded for 3 or 4 hours with his 
speech, and after the Senator from Ohio 
has had a satisfying lunch, the situation 
may alter from its present unfavorable 
aspect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot pretend to 
forecast what the psychology or physi- 
ology of the Senator from Ohio will be. 
I can only say that if he is in his usually 
gracious mood, I would expect that he 
would permit the Senator from Ver- 
mont to speak. I cannot believe that he 
would refuse permission to the Senator 
from Vermont, when we on our side of 
the aisle are so desperately anxious to 
give the Senator from Vermont an op- 
portunity to make the speech which has 
been publicized, and therefore make good 
his appearance upon television, which I 
am sure was a very satisfactory one. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. POTTER. Now that the Senator 
from Illinois is in such a gracious mood, 
I may say that I, too, have a 5-minute 
speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Again the Senator 
from Illinois says that he is perfectly 
willing to yield for 5 minutes, provided 
he does. not lose his right to the floor, 
and provided also that the majority 
leader gives his consent. I suggest to 
the Senator from Michigan that he go 
hat in hand to the Senator from Ohio 
and address himself to him. 

Mr. TAFT.. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. May I ask what subject 
matter is to be discussed by the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. POTTER. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, let me say that my 
speech is on the pending legislation, the 
tidelands joint resolution, 

Mr. TAFT. I would not object to 
the Senator from Illinois yielding, on 
condition that he does not lose the floor, 
for not to exceed, say, 10 minutes, so 
long as the pending subject is discussed, 
I find that on the subject of the length 
of time a Senator intends to speak, Sen- 
ators are probably more unreliable than 
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on any other subject in’ the world. I 
always double the time which a Senator 
requests, and it usually requires longer 
than that. MHuwever, if the Senator 
from Illinois wishes to yield for not to 
exceed 10 minutes for a speech on the 
same subject by another Senator, I cer- 
tainly agree that he may do so without 
losing the floor by so doing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Michigan 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that permission be: 
given to the Senator from Michigan to 
speak for the length of time stated by 
the Senator from Ohio, with the under-_ 
standing that the Senator from Illinois 
shall not lose his right to the floor. 

I suggest to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the Senator from Ohio shows. 
signs of melting, and that possibly later 
in the afternoon the Senator from Ver- 
mont may have an opportunity to speak. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the request, 
of the Senator from Illinois? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Mich- 
igan may proceed. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois and also the 
Senator from Ohio for giving me this 
opportunity to say my few words. I 
emphasize the “few words,” because I 
am sure the speech will be confined to 
5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
few words in behalf of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator. from Florida 
(Mr, HOLLAND]. I am honored to join 
in its sponsorship with 39 other Sen- 
ators. 

I believe it should be noted that the 
Holland bill is identical to the so-called 
tidelands bill which was passed by the 
Congress last year as Senate Joint Reso-, 
lution 20 and vetoed by President Tru- 
man. During the ensuing months there 
has been considerable discussion of the 
merits of this measure and other meas- 
ures relating to the ownership of sub- 
merged tidal lands and the development 
of the vast resources within those lands. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee held extensive hearings 
on this controversial subject, in which 
all points of view were expressed, and 
published a voluminous report of the 
proceedings complete with charts, state- 
ments, and other exhibits, covering 1,282 
pages, which very clearly delineated the 
salient arguments both pro and con. 
Most of us have read this excellent re- 
port with considerable care, and we are 
familiar with the several arguments ad- 
vanced by both sides. Moreover, we have 
followed the proceedings in the House, 
which, after considerable debate, passed 
a bill giving the States title to submerged 
coastal lands by a vote of 285 to 108, a 
vote even larger than its decision in 
1951. I do not intend, therefore, to con- 
sume the valuable time of the Senate by 
reviewing these arguments. 

I do, however, wish to express the in- 
terests of the great State of Michigan in 
this joint resolution, which once and for 
all confirms and establishes the titles of 
the States to lands beneath the navigable’ 
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waters within their boundaries and re- 
affirms their proprietary rights in the 
use, development, and control of such 
lands. 

Of the 38 million acres of submerged 
lands in the Great Lakes, 24,613,760 acres 
lie within the boundaries of the State of 
Michigan. This vast area comprises 
more that one-third of the total land 
area of Michigan and involves an acre- 
age even greater than all of the marginal 
sea lands claimed by the combined 21 
coastal States. 

Mr. President, I am not impressed by 
those who argue that the passage of this 
bill would favor three States to the ex- 
clusion of others, nor am I disturbed by 
those who argue that Federal ownership 
is necessary in the best interests of our 
national defense. On the contrary, 48 
States have valuable resources beneath 
their navigable waters, 20 States have 
marginal sea boundaries, 6 have bound- 
aries on the Great Lakes, and 2 States, 
New York and Pennsylvania, have 
boundaries on both the ocean and the 
Great Lakes. Moreover, the States indi- 
vidually and collectively, are obviously 
interested in a strong national defense 
since it means the defense of each and 
all of them. 

Finally, let me say that I shall bitterly 
oppose those who are using education in 
general, and teachers in particular, as 
‘tools in their efforts to gain support 
which otherwise would not be theirs. 

When the State of Michigan permits 
the orderly development of the vast re- 
sources beneath the bottoms of the Great 
Lakes, it is contributing to the national 
defense as much if not more than if the 
same resources were being developed by 
the Federal Government, while at the 
same time it refers to the States powers 
which inherently belong to the States. 
In fact, during the last war the greatest 
part of our oil production was explored 
and produced by the oil industry func- 
tioning under State regulatory bodies, 
and it is legal and proper that the States 
be given a clear title to these lands to 
encourage their fullest development. 

Furthermore, I believe it is important 
for us to recall again that 48 Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, in- 
cluding such eminent and distinguished 
jurists as William Howard Taft, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and Louis D. Brandeis all recognized 
State ownership of offshore lands. Only 
in the recent decision handed down in 
the California case did the Supreme 
Court vary its position, yet even in this 
case Justice Hugo Black wrote in his 
majority opinion that the United States 
Supreme Court had “many times used 
language strong enough to indicate that 
the Court believed then that the States 
not only owned tidelands and soil under 
navigable inland waters, but also owned 
soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether in- 
land or not.” 

I am therefore hopeful that the Sen- 
ate will act favorably on the pending 
joint resolution, which is both legally and 
morally in accordance with the principles 
of Federal-State relations upon which 
our great Nation was founded. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record two editorials relating to 
‘the pending business, one entitled “Give- 
away in Oil,” from the New York Times 
of April 10, and the other entitled “Off- 
shore Piracy,” from the Washington Post 
of April 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 10, 1953] 
GIVEAWAY IN OIL 

A debate is going on in the United States 
Senate at the present time that deserves 
far more attention than is being given it. 
This debate provides no thrills or sensations, 
but it is of vital importance to the people of 
this country all the same. It concerns an 
attempt to take from all the people of all 
the United States billions of dollars’ worth 
of property that is rightfully theirs, and to 
present it to the people of a handful of 
States, notably Texas, Louisiana, California, 
and Florida. It is the debate on offshore 
oil. 

Three times the Supreme Court has held 
that the National Government has para- 
mount rights and full dominion over the 
submerged lands of the marginal sea, which 
means the area from low-water mark out 
to the 3-mile limit. It will be noted that 
lands covered and uncovered by movement 
of the tides are not involved, as they clearly 
belong to the States, as do lands under in- 
land waters—and throughout this battle 
the Federal Government has never laid claim 
to them. 

The bill now under discussion in the Sen- 
ate would grant the States development 
rights to oil found within their so-called 
historic boundaries, which means at least 
out to the 3-mile limit and in some cases 
an indeterminate distance beyond. No one 
knows just what will happen in international 
law when a State’s boundary is extended 
farther than the traditional 3-mile limit, in 
view of the historic position of the United 
States that all governments,’ including our 
own, can properly claim jurisdiction over the 
sea only 3 miles out from low-water mark, 
and no farther. Even the presidential proc- 
lamation that in 1945 established the Fed- 
eral Government’s claim to the natural re- 
sources of the seabed of the Continental 
Shelf (extending far beyond the 3-mile limit 
in the Gulf of Mexico) specifically stated 
that “the character as high seas of the waters 
above the Continental Shelf * * + [is] 
in no way * * * affected.” 

The administration itself, which unfor- 
tunately has favored this gigantic giveaway 
to the States, has had to do a certain amount 
of backtracking already in an effort to bring 
the offshore oil bill into conformity with con- 
stitutional and international law. But quite 
apart from the complications involved in 
giving individual States any kind of rights 
beyond the 3-mile limit, there is no justifica- 
tion that we can see in giving them even the 
oil between the low-water mark and the 
3-mile limit. 

- Congress unquestionably has the right to 
do so if it chooses, but in doing so it nulli- 
fies decisions of the Supreme Court, it bene- 
fits a few States at the expense of the rest 
of us, it divests the Federal Government of 
control over a resource vital to the national 
defense, it paves the way for State claims 
even beyond the historic boundaries and it 
raises a threat to the rest of our federally 
owned properties in public lands, forests, and 
parks throughout the Nation. The Senators, 
including Mr, LEHMAN, of New York, who are 
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fighting the offshore oil legislation are doing 
a public service in calling its dangers to the 
attention of the country. 


-[From the Washington Post of April 3, 1953] 
OFFSHORE PIRACY 


The skids now seem to be thoroughly 
-greased for sliding the latest of the so-called 
tideland oil bills down the legislative run- 
ways. The House having acted on the matter 
Wednesday, only senatorial concurrence and 
Presidential approval are now needed to make 
effective, and probably irrevocable, the trans- 
fer of a great national asset from the people 
of the United States to the people of a few 
interested coastal States. Although many of 
the proponents of this transfer are undoubt- 
edly sincere in their conviction that the 
States own the open ocean to the limit of 
their historical boundaries, all of the judi- 
cial authorities are against them; and pos- 
terity, we predict, will look upon this give- 
away as profligate and shameful. 

That the congressional Representatives of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana should vote 
for this measure giving their own States 
mineral resources which, according to the 
Supreme Court, belong to the whole of the 
Federal Union is unfortunate but under- 
standable. That the congressional Repre- 
sentatives of inland States should join in 
stripping the Nation of this area for the 
exclusive benefit of the coastal States is a 
tribute to the confusion which prevails (and 
which has been fostered from the beginning 
of the controversy) over the distinction be- 
tween tideland and inland waters on the 
one hand and the marginal sea and the Con- 
tinental Shelf on the other. 

The Federal Government has never at any 
time claimed tideland or inland waters, and 
the Supreme Court made it abundantly clear 
that the State titles to these areas are in- 
disputable. The Supreme Court made it 
equally clear, however, that the States have 
no title and have never had title to any part 
of the open sea, regardless how far out their 
political boundaries may be said to extend. 
The open sea, from the low-tide mark to the 
traditional 3-mile limit, is under the domin- 
ion of the Federal Government as an attri- 
bute of national sovereignty. 

It at least diminishes the injury and ini- 
quity of the measure as passed by the House 
that it recognizes Federal dominion over 
that portion of the Continental Shelf lying 
outside the State political boundaries. The 
House bill provides specific authority for 
Federal development of this outlying area, 
while the Senate bill in its present form 
leaves the matter unsettled. Reservation of 
this outer area for the national defense and 
welfare is a minimum concession to the 
rights of the American people. These rights 
ought to be the first concern of a national 
legislature. 

REASONABLENESS OF SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
IN OFFSHORE OIL CASES 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the Senate recessed last night the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was reviewing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court dealing 
with submerged lands and tidelands. He 
was not attempting to reargue the cases 
before the Supreme Court in connection 
with California, Louisiana, and Texas. 
But he was seeking to indicate that rea- 
sonable men could reasonably have come 
to the conclusions at which the Supreme 
Court arrived in those cases, namely, 
that dominion and power, ownership and 
sovereignty, over the submerged lands 
seaward from the low-water mark, 
rested in the United States. 

In order that there may be some con- 
secutiveness to the argument which I 
shall try to make today, I should like to 
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review what by this time should be crys- 
tal clear to everyone, but what I was 
somewhat startled to hear had not been 
fully appreciated by the eminent Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Porter] in his re- 
cent remarks. 

STATE OWNERSHIP UPHELD IN EARLIER CASES DID 
NOT RELATE TO SUBMERGED LAND BELOW LOW- 
WATER MARK 
In every case which came before the 

Supreme Court prior to the California 
case, the factual situation was such that 
the decisions referred to tidelands, as in 
the Pollard case; to submerged lands 
under bays and ports, as in the Waddell 
case—and bays and ports have always 
been held to be inland water—to sub- 
merged lands under rivers, and I cited 
10 cases in that connection; or to sub- 
merged lands under lakes, of which per- 
haps the leading case is the Illinois Cen- 
tral case, dealing with lands under Lake 
Michigan off the shores of my own city 
of Chicago. In all these cases, some 42 
in number, the Supreme Court ruled that 
ownership of and title to the tidelands 
and the submerged lands under inland 
waters rested with the States. I wish to 
point out that the Government has never 
proposed that these decisions should be 
reversed. On the contrary, in the Cali- 
fornia case they specifically proposed 
that the decisions be reaffirmed. 

I should furthermore like to point out 
that in the two Anderson bills which are 
before the Senate, and which I have the 
honor to support, we are asked to con- 
firm by statute these past decisions of 
the Supreme Court, not because we be- 
lieve it is necessary to do so, but in order 
to quiet the unfounded fears which have 
been aroused by the attorneys general 
from the 3 or 4 coastal States which 
are really involved. 

I wish to make it clear that never in 
the history of the Supreme Court, until 
the California case was decided in 1947, 
was the Supreme Court called upon to 
decide the question of ownership of and 
paramount rights in submerged lands 
seaward from low-water mark. That 
was the first time that issue came be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and any at- 
tempt to stretch the facts of previous 
cases to show that the Supreme Court 
was bound to decide these three cases in 
favor of State ownership is tortuous and 
ill founded. The facts of the matter are 
that in each of these three cases, decided 
in 1947 and in 1950, the Supreme Court 
distinguished very carefully the new 
facts presented to it and the new cases 
presented to it from the old facts and 
the old cases. Here it had for the first 
time to deal with the question of sub- 
merged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark, out and beyond tidelands. 
The Court ruled that ownership of and 
title to these submerged lands rested in 
the Federal Government. As I have 
said, it is not my purpose to reargue 
those cases, but I think it is appropriate 
briefly to review the decisions of the 
Court to indicate that reasonable men 
could reasonably have come to the con- 
clusions which the Supreme Court 
reached. 

COLONIES DID NOT OWN LANDS UNDER MARGINAL 

SEA 

In the first place, the Court pointed 

out that there was no historical record 
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of title to the submerged lands being 
given to the Colonies by the Crown. The 
Colonies claimed various boundaries, 
but, as the Court pointed out, the people 
at that time were interested in making 
a living upon the land, and in fishing 
upon the body of the waters off the land. 
It never occurred to them that the sub- 
merged lands underneath the ocean 
were valuable, were at stake, or were 
matters for their concern. The Court 
held, therefore, that there was a legal 
vacuum so far as the ownership of sub- 
merged lands in these waters was con- 
cerned, and that indeed so far as bound- 
aries were concerned, it was not clear 
that the Crown had recognized all the 
charters which the Colonies possessed. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON FIRST CLAIMED MARGINAL 
BELT FOR NATION IN 1793 

The Court held that this vacuum con- 
tinued until 1793 when the Secretary 
of State, Thomas Jefferson, asserted in 
behalf of the United States National 
Government, or Federal Government, 
if you will, dominion and power over 
3 miles in the marginal sea seaward 
from the coastline, on the ground that 
this was an area which the United 
States had to protect, and over which 
it should therefore be given dominion. 
Three miles was chosen by Jefferson 
apparently because that was the farthest 
distance a cannonball would carry at 
that time. He tentatively rejected 20 
miles, which was the approximate far- 
thest distance the human eye could see. 

The Court pointed out that this claim 
was asserted, not for the State govern- 
ments, not for the Colonies as being pre- 
viously possessed by them, but asserted, 
on this first occasion, for the National 
Government. It is further significant to 
observe that in the concluding sentence 
of his note to the British Minister, Jef- 
ferson drew a very clear distinction be- 
tween the external waters of the United 
States and the inland waters of the 
United States, and clearly said that bays, 
ports, and rivers were understood to be 
within the consideration and power of 
the State governments. 

It was the subject matter of that last 
sentence of Jefferson's that the courts 
dealt with in this unbroken series of 
earlier decisions. Once again I wish to 
emphasize, however, that it was not until 
1947 that they implemented the major 
portion of Jefferson’s letter, namely, that 
for at least 3 miles seaward from the 
low-water mark it was the National Gov- 
ernment which had dominion and power 
over the waves. This was the reasoning, 
therefore, of the court: That this area 
was in the dominion and sovereign pow- 
er of the National Government; that 
ownership of and title to the submerged 
lands seaward from the low-water mark 
has always rested in the National Gov- 
ernment; that it had never been pos- 
sessed by the Colonies, and therefore 
never was transmitted to the Original 
Thirteen States; that therefore it could 
never have been acquired by additional 
coastal States admitted to the Union 
subsequent to 1789, because the original 
States never possessed it at all; and that 
if there was zero title and ownership 
on the part of the Thirteen Original 
States, there would be zero title and 
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ownership on the part of the States 

which subsequently came into the Union 

on an equal footing—all zeroes being 

equal to each other. 

IF BRITISH CROWN HAD OWNERSHIP RIGHTS IN 
MARGINAL SEAS, THESE PASSED TO UNITED 
STATES, NOT INDIVIDUAL STATES 


I pointed out that this was the reason- 
ing of the Court; but that even if one 
took the view that the British Crown 
had rights in the submerged lands sea- 
ward from the low-water mark, still, ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Story in his Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of the 
United States and according to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in an opinion 
handed down by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
in United States against Curtiss-Wright, 
which I quoted, these rights, if the Brit- 
ish Crown possessed them, passed, not 
to individual States, but to the United 
States of America; that not only when 
the Constitution was formed in 1787 and 
the Government which we now have was 
established in 1789, but as far back as 
the Declaration of Independence, it was 
the United States of America, as an en- 
tity, which threw down its defiance to 
the British Crown, and assumed, in the 
sight of nature and of nature’s God, the 
sovereignty which formerly the British 
Crown possessed. 

Therefore, if one took this point of 
view—even if it be granted, which the 
court denied, that the Crown had own- 
ership of and title to the submerged 
lands—nevertheless this ownership and 
title, under the views of Mr. Justice 
Story and of the Supreme Court, would 
pass, not to the States, but to the Na- 
tional Government as such. E 

I may say that the question of whether 
the new government was merely a fed- 
eration of States or whether it consti- 
tuted a union of the people, was, of 
course, a great issue in this Nation and 
in this body in the years preceding 1861. 
Although I do not wish to refight old 
battles or open up old sores, it was de- 
cided by the American people, in proc- 
esses which we hope will never be re- 
peated, that the view of Mr. Justice Story 
was correct, that ours is a government 
of the people of the United States, an 
indestructible Union of indestructible 
States, not merely a loose federation of 
sovereign States, from which individual 
States may secede at will. 

So, whichever basis or argument one 
takes—whether the reasoning of the 
Court or the reasoning which the Court 
did not take but might have taken—we 
arrive at the same result, namely, that 
ownership of and title to the submerged 
lands in the marginal seas rest in the 
National Government and always has 
rested in the National Government, not 
in the States; and therefore I believe we 
must conclude that the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
California case, and subsequently in the 
Louisiana and Texas cases, did not con- 
sist of law which was suddenly impro- 
vised in accordance with passion and 
prejudice; but the Court merely put in- 
to effect deep and underlying principles 
which the great brain of Jefferson had 
enunciated more than a century and a 
half before, but which first came to be 
tested in these three cases before the 
Supreme Court. 
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EARLY 17TH CENTURY BRITISH CASES NOT CON- 
TROLLING IN UNITED STATES 

I shall not go at length into the very 
learned legal argument made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas 
{Mr. DANIEL], based upon the British 
common law—the argument that in 
1610 British courts recognized owner- 
ship of and title to the waters and lands 
off the coasts of Great Britain as be- 
longing properly to the British Crown, 
and that because of that recognition the 
court subsequently extended the same 
sovereign powers to the lands under in- 
land rivers of Great Britain and lands 
washed by the tides, and that if we were 
to put our selves on all fours with British 
law, we would have to come to the same 
-result in this case, namely, that owner- 
ship of lands under the marginal sea was 
in the same hands as ownership of the 
tidelands and lands under inland waters. 

There are a number of replies to make 
to that argument. In the first place, I 
do not believe that the United States 
should be rigidly held to adopt principles 
of British common law. Weare a nation 
of our own, with peculiar problems, with 
an independent development of law. 

Secondly, I would observe that in 
Great Britain—since Great Britain is a 
small country—the navigable portions of 
its rivers are in fact merely extensions 
of the sea, washed by the tides. Ido not 
pretend to have traversed all the rivers 
of Great Britain, but I have canoed on 
a great many of them—on the Thames 
and on some of the rivers in western 
England. In nearly every case the rivers 
which are navigable are tide washed and 
are, in fact, extensions of the sea. In 
most cases salt water goes up them very 
far. Therefore, the decision of the Eng- 
lish courts making the inland rivers mere 
extensions of the sea may be very proper. 

However, in a huge continent like the 
United States, the navigable rivers of our 
country are, in the main fresh water. 
The tidewater goes up them some miles, 
but in the main the rivers are fresh 
water. Therefore, in our country we 
had a different situation in fact and had 
to develop a new system of law. 

Third, I would observe that the British 
Government is a unitary government. 
In Great Britain there is no intermedi- 
ate government between the county and 
the parish, which represent local govern- 
ment, and the Government of Great 
Britain, which represents national goy- 
ernment. Britain has no intermediate 
form of government corresponding to 
our States. Therefore, when the dom- 
inance of the state was asserted in Brit- 
ain, if became, of necessity, the domi- 
nance of the National Government and 
the Crown, because there was no inter- 
mediate government to which control 
over inland waters could be given, 

On the other hand, in the United 
States we have hit upon the happy de- 
vice—largely as a result of history, but 
fortunately, as it has turned out—of the 
States as intermediate governments to 
which are delegated large shares of 
power. The Constitution lays down 
certain general principles for the divi- 
sion of power between the States and the 
National Government. The Supreme 
Court has, as a large portion of its duties, 
the determination of where these re- 
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spective zones of authority and of power 

lie. 

TIDELANDS AND INLAND WATERS DECISIONS AND 
OFFSHORE LANDS DECISIONS WERE PROPER EX- 
ERCISE OF SUPREME COURT'S FUNCTIONS 


Therefore, I wish to point out that the 
Supreme Court was properly exercising 
this constitutional function whe:. it de- 
cided in the 42 cases preceding 1947 that 
ownership of and title to the tidelands, 
ownership of and title to the submerged 
lands under bays and ports, ownership 
of and title to the submerged lands un- 
der rivers, and ownership of and title 
to the submerged lands under lakes, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes, properly be- 
longed to the States. Those were very 
proper decisions. They were, and are, 
settled law. 

It was equally proper for the Supreme 
Court in the three cases of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas to decide that 
ownership of and title to the submerged 
lands seaward of the low-water mark, at 
least out to the zone of American con- 
trol, rested in the National Government, 
because it was the National Government 
which had to protect those areas and 
make treaties concerning them; it was 
the National Government which, in the 
main, had to assume responsibility for 
those areas; it was the National Gov- 
ernment which regulated commerce in 
those areas. Therefore, the National 
Government should not cede and need 
not grant to States adjoining, by acci- 
dent, these waters of the seas, ownership 
of and title to the submerged lands; 
but ownership of and title to these lands 
followed logically from the powers and 
responsibilities which the National Gov- 
ernment was compelled to assume. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that the 
reasoning of the court is logical and rea- 
sonable, and that it would be improper 
for the Congress of the United States to 
pass upon this question and to reverse 
and turn back to the States, on a point 
of law which judges who know far more 
about the law than we do have affirmed 
to be incorrect, lands which belong to 
the National Government. That, Mr. 
President, is a rough review, an incom- 
plete review, an impromptu review of 
what I tried to say in the concluding 
hours of my speech yesterday afternoon. 
REASONING OF COURT IN TEXAS CASE OF 1950 


I should now like to continue, if I may, 
on the special case of Texas. Once again, 
I do not intend to reargue the Texas 
case. We have here the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas, who argued 
that case in behalf of the State of Texas 
before the Supreme Court. Ido not view 
this body as a supreme court. I do not 
intend to go into the minutiae and the 
genealogy of Texas, or all the historical 
claims of Texas. I shall content myself 
moderately with indicating merely that 
the Court had before it in the briefs of 
the parties all the relevant facts, and 
had all the arguments of the Senator 
from Texas; that it came to a conclusion 
which cannot be pronounced to be un- 
reasonable; and that we therefore 
should be very chary about reversing it. 
Therefore, without wishing to say that 
my discussion is in any sense definitive, 
I desire briefly to review the opinion of 
the Court in the Texas case, 
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It was argued by the very able junior 
Senator from Texas, then the attorney 
general of the State of Texas, that the 
Texas case stood on a somewhat differ- 
ent footing than that of California. 
Texas was an independent republic from 
1836 to 1845, and was recognized as such 
by the United States. Their congress 
defined their southern boundary as run- 
ning along the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues 
from land to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Perhaps I should say their 
southeastern boundary. This amounted 
to 10% land miles, and probably 
continued the old Mexican and Span- 
ish custom in this respect. Some 
day I should like to have a private talk 
with the Senator from Texas. I think 
the Texas law of 1836 probably con- 
tinued the old Mexican, and perhaps the 
previous, old Spanish custom in this re- 
spect; and we may find that the claims 
of Florida and Texas have a common 
rooting in Spanish law. 

Texas claims that she brought this 
marginal belt of sea into her territory 
and applied to it a law recognizing the 
ownership in minerals under coastal wa- 
ters. Texas therefore argues that the 
Republic of Texas acquired the same in- 
terest in its marginal sea as the United 
States had in the sea off California when 
in 1848 it bought the territory from 
which the State of California was later 
formed. Texas, as I understand, also 
contends that this boundary was recog- 
nized by the United States in 1844 when 
the executive department under Presi- 
dent Tyler and William D. Upshur, as 
Secretary of State, negotiated a treaty of 
annexation with the Lone Star State. It 
contends that this was further confirmed 
in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with 
Mexico which Congress ratified in 1848 
and which fixed the starting point for 
the boundary of Texas at a point 3 
leagues off the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

I do not wish to intrude unduly into 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court. 
But suffice it to say that the treaty of 
annexation with Texas was never rati- 
fied by the Senate or approved by Con- 
gress. I am startled to find how many 
of my own Texas friends do not realize 
this. The very able junior Senator from 
Texas, of course, realizes it, and has so 
stated on the floor of this body. But 
I have talked with at least 30 or 40 very 
able Texans, many of them attorneys, 
all of whom point to the treaty of an- 
nexation negotiated by Tyler with the 
Republic of Mexico, and submitted to 
the Senate in 1844 as binding on us 
today. 

The facts, of course, are that that 
treaty was rejected by the Senate of 
the United States, was never ratified, 
and so, therefore, nullified. But Texas 
was admitted to the Union by a proce- 
dure which included a preliminary res- 
olution of Congress of March 1845, and 
a final joint resolution of December 29, 
1845. I desire to point out that both 
the preliminary resolution of March 1, 
1845, and the final resolution of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, specifically state that 
Texas is to be admitted on an equal foot- 
ing with the existing States. 

Mr. DANIEL. . Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois would not want that state- 
ment to remain in the Recorp, if it is 
incorrect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. DANIEL. The preliminary reso- 
lution of March 1, 1845, which was the 
only resolution ever offered to Texas, 
had an alternative proposal in section 3 
which would have admitted Texas on an 
equal footing. But that alternative 
provision was never submitted to Texas 
by the President of the United States, 
and it was never accepted. That part 
of the resolution which was submitted to 
Texas, and which was accepted by Texas, 
provided that we were to keep all of our 
lands within our limits, and pay our own 
public debt. It did not contain within it 
any word concerning equal footing. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it is not correct, 
in my judgment. I have before me the 
resolution. It consists of a preliminary 
paragraph, three separate paragraphs, 
and a final “be it resolved.” The first 
two paragraphs contain certain pro- 
posals on the subject of public lands. 
The third paragraph permits the Presi- 
dent an alternative course of proceeding 
to negotiate with the Republic, and then 
under the final “be it resolved,” there is 

_a general statement, apparently not tied 
to the third paragraph alone, that Texas 
shall be admitted on an equal footing 
with all the other States. 

-Mr. DANIEL. That is in section 3, is 
it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it is not in sec- 
tion 3. It follows in the final “Be it re- 
solved” clause, which covers the resolu- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr.DANIEL. The Senator is referring 
to the last resolution of December 29, 
which was never submitted to Texas. I 
am referring to sections 1 and 2 of the 
original proposal to Texas to enter the 
Union dated March 1, 1845. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am speaking of 
the March 1, 1845, preliminary resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Well then, in the March 
1, 1845, resolution, the only words re- 
garding equal footing are in numbered 
section 3, an alternative proposal which 
was not submitted to Texas. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Cn the basis of my 
reading of the joint resolution, I am in- 
clined to disagree with the Senator on 
this point. I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert, but paragraph 3 starts with “Be it 
further resolved,” and there is then an- 
other paragraph following that, which 
says, “Be it resolved, That a State be 
formed out of the present Republic of 
“Texas, with suitable extent and bound- 
aries,” and so forth, and so forth, “on an 
equal footing with the existing States.” 

It has been the interpretation of the 
Senator from Illinois that that has ref- 
erence to the joint resolution as a whole, 
and not to the specific third paragraph 
cited by the Senator from Texas. I say 
that in all modesty. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. DANIEL. The Supreme Court of 
the United States made the same error in 
its original opinion in the Texas case, 
thinking that section 3 of the original 
proposal was actually submitted to Texas 
and was accepted by Texas. But the Su- 
preme Court of the United States amend- 
ed its opinion, took that reference out of 
its opinion, and acknowledged by its 
amendment of the opinion that the 
words “equal footing” were never sub- 
mitted to Texas and were never any part 
of the negotiations. 

I am sure the Senator from Illinois 
will find my statement correct when he 
studies the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From his long and 
careful study of this matter, the Sena- 
tor from Texas may well be correct, but 
I should like to point out, also, that the 
final resolution passed on the 29th of 
December 1845, which actually admitted 
Texas as a State, specifically provided: 

The State of Texas shall be one, and is 
hereby declared to be one, of the United 
States of America, and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatsoever. 


Mr. DANIEL. That was the final res- 
olution. The Senator will surely readily 
acknowledge that it was not submitted 
to Texas. It was a unilateral act of the 
Congress of the United States after all 
negotiations were completed. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was accepted by 
Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. 
pardon; 


I beg the Senator's 
it was ‘never submitted to 


' Texas: It was never: accepted or even 


considered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When was the flag 
of the Lone Star State pulled down or 
allowed to drop on the flagpole in front 
of the Capitol of Texas? 

Mr. DANIEL. In 1846. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was after De- 
cember 29. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 

THE EQUAL FOOTING CLAUSE APPLIED TO TEXAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Republic of 
Texas ceased to exist when the flag of 
the Lone Star State was allowed to de- 
scend; and the admission of Texas as a 
State began when the Stars and Stripes 
were raised on the flagpole. That was 
after December 29, 1845. The Supreme 
Court has held the equal footing clause 
in the resolution of December 29, 1845, 
was binding upon the State of Texas 
when it came into the Union. 

By that act Texas voluntarily ceased 
to be a separate republic and became 
one of the States of the American 
Union. That was the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court when it said: 

When Texas came into the Union, she 
ceased to be an independent nation. She 
then became a sister State on an equal foot- 
ing with all the other States. That act 
concededly entailed a relinquishment of 
some of her sovereignty. The United States 
then took her place as respects foreign com- 
merce, the waging of war, the making of 
treaties, defense of the shores, and the like. 
In external affairs the United States became 
the sole and exclusive spokesman for the 
Nation. We hold that as an incident to the 
transfer of that sovereignty any claim that 
Texas may have had to the marginal sea was 
relinquished to the United States. 
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In other words, the principle of equal 
rights and of an equal footing between 
the States meant that Texas could not 
come into the Union with greater rights 
and powers than its sister States, and 
that since the other States had been 
held not to have paramount rights in 
the submerged land in the marginal 
sea, neither could Texas. When the 
Lone Star Flag was hauled down from 
the Texas Capitol and the Stars and 
Stripes were hauled up, the Republic 
of Texas ceased to exist, but Texas as 
a State was born. She may have had 
her claimed boundaries when the Lone 
Star went down. She did not have 
them when the Stars and Stripes went 
up. 

Whatever special rights, sovereignty, 
or privileges Texas may have enjoyed 
as an inedependent republic in excess of 
those to which the American States were 
entitled, disappeared when the Republic 
of Texas became the State of Texas. 
For it then stood on an equality, no more 
and no less, with the other States. But 
were not the added rights and advan- 
tages which Texas obtained from admis- 
sion to the Union worth more than those 
which she lost? Is it proper or possible 
to try to eat your cake and have it too? 
In obtaining all the privileges of union, 
is it proper for Texas also to be granted 
the special privileges of separation? 

When a group passes into a broader 
relationship of growth which brings with 
it greater benefits the principles of ma- 
turity imply that something must be 
sacrificed in the process. There are no 
unalloyed joys and every gain carries 
with it some loss. It would be well to 
recognize this fact. 

STATE OWNERSHIP CLAIMS BEYOND 3 MILES IN 
MARGINAL SEA ALSO DENIED 

The Court, therefore, found it easy to 
dismiss the further claims of the States 
to submerged lands beyond the 3-mile 
limit. Thus, in 1938, the Louisiana 
Legislature had declared by statute that 
its State boundary extends 27 nautical 
miles beyond the coast, or 3142 miles 
beyond the shore. 

There is quite a difference between 
the claims of prominent Louisianians as 
to the boundary their State will get 
under the terms of this resolution. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
says the State of Louisiana will get only 3 
nautical miles. The Governor of Louisi- 
ana, in words which reflected upon the 
neighboring State of Texas—in a man- 
ner which I would never think of using — 
claims that the boundary of Louisiana 
extends out 3 leagues or 9 nautical miles. 
An eminent Louisianian, who has repre- 
sented Louisiana in various appearances, 
claims that the boundaries of Louisiana 
extend out 27 nautical miles into the 
marginal sea. 

Therefore, there is a zone of uncer- 
tainty, so far as Louisiana is concerned, 
under Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. -Is it not true that Louisi- 
ana and the other States which have 
come into the Union since its formation 
received their right, title, and interest 
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to the tidelands on the basis of the 
equal-footing clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe every act 
of admission of a State, every act which 
applied to the southern States which 
seceded from the Union during the Civil 
War and whose Representatives were 
granted readmission to Congress, con- 
tains the equal-footing clause; and the 
provision generally is that the State is 
admitted on an equal footing in all 
respects whatsoever. 

Mr. HILL. Equal footing deals with 
political rights and sovereignty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, it is all 
right for the equal-footing provision to 
work for the benefit of the States if it 
means a gain for them, for instance, to 
get the submerged lands, but it is not 
all right for that provision to work if it 
works conversely and causes a State to 
lose something. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator means 
that it is not all right in those circum- 
stances in the views of some of the State 
Representatives? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It makes a great deal 
of difference whose ox is gored. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if that is why 
the Governor of Louisiana spoke in his 
testimony about some people bellowing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That may be. 
EQUAL-FOOTING CLAUSE GAVE STATES OWNER- 

SHIP IN TIDELANDS AND LANDS UNDER INLAND 

WATERS EQUAL TO RIGHTS OF ORIGINAL STATES 

The Senator from Alabama has 
touched on a point which is so important 
that I should like to read from the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Texas case on this very subject of 
equal footing. I shall start reading at 
page 716 of the Court’s opinion in the 
case of United States v. Texas (339 U.S.) 
The court said: 

The equal-footing clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sov- 
ereignty. It does not, of course, include 
economic stature or standing. 


It certainly does not, Mr. President. 


Tor instance, the State of Nevada, with ~; 


150,000 population, has 2 Senators; the 
State of New York, with its great popu- 
lation, and my own State of Illinois, have 
each 2 Senators. 

I continue reading from the Court's 
decision: 

There has never been equality among the 
States in that sense. Some States when 
they entered the Union had within their 
boundaries tracts of land belonging to the 
Federal Government; others were sovereigns 
of their soil. Some had special agreements 
with the Federal Government governing 
property within their borders. See Stearns 
vi Minnesota, supra, pages 243-245, Area, 
location, geology, and latitude have created 
great diversity in the economic aspects of 
the several States. The requirement of 
equal footing was designed not to wipe out 
those diversities but to create parity as re- 
spects political standing and sovereignty. 

Yet, the “equal footing” clause has long 
been held to have a direct effect on certain 
property rights. Thus the question early 
arose in controversies between the Federal 
Government and the States as to the owner- 
ship of the shores of navigable waters and 
the soils under them. It was consistently 
held that to deny to the States, admitted 
subsequent to the formation of the Union, 
ownership of this property would deny them 
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admission on an equal footing with the 
original States, since the original States did 
not grant these properties to the United 
States but reserved them to themselves. 


I wish to comment on that statement. 
The original States, according to the 
theory outlined in Jefferson’s memoran- 
dum to the British minister, were ac- 
knowledged to have ownership of and 
title to submerged lands beneath the 
inland waters. The original States had 
those rights. As States were later ad- 
mitted into the Union, States such“ as 
Alabama, it was held that those States 
also were entitled to make such claims 
since they were admitted on an equal 
footing in all respects whatsoever with 
the original States. 

This is an extraordinary point. Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Florida, and Louisiana, 
under the equal-footing clause, were by 
the settled law given ownership of and 
title to the tidelands and submerged 
lands beneath inland navigable waters. 
They did not then complain about the 
equal-footing clause. Quite the con- 
trary. The equal-footing clause bene- 
fited them. 

COURT WAS REASONABLE IN HOLDING EQUAL- 

FOOTING CLAUSE ALSO WORKS CONVERSELY 


Now, when we come to the question 
of external waters, we find Texas and 
Florida claiming that the equal-footing 
clause does not apply in that case. If 
it applied to internal waters, it would 
certainly apply to external waters. Why 
did these States accept the equal-foot- 
ing provision so far as internal waters 
were concerned, and now want to re- 
pudiate it so far as external waters are 
concerned, It is a-case of accepting this 
provision when it works in their favor, 
and rejecting the. provision when it 
works against them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. . I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HILL. Is it not true that every 
State which came into the Federal 
Union, even including the Original 
Thirteen States, gained certain bene- 
fits, and also lost some benefits? The 
States surrendered their rights in the 
matter of interstate commerce; they 
surrendered their rights with reference 
to the levying of import duties; they 
surrendered their rights with respect to 
certain phases of national defense. They 
surrendered many things, but they also 
gained many great benefits. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

I should like to read from an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Stone in the case of United 
States v. Oregon. (295 U. S. 1). . The 
quotation I shall read is from page 14. 
It is not necessary to restate, either to 
the Senate or for the. purpose of the 
Record, who Mr, Justice Stone was. He 
was not a member of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; he was not a 
member. of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; he was not a contributor 
to the New Republic. Therefore, he was 
not subject to being a whipping boy for 
the usual attacks made by some persons 
against others who uphold the national 
position in hearings or on the floor of 
the Senate. 
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No; Mr. Justice Stone was an eminent 
lawyer, a member of one of the leading 
law firms of New York City, Dean of 
Columbia University Law School, bosom 
friend and confident of Calvin Coolidge. 
He was appointed to the Cabinet of Cal- 
vin Coolidge as Attorney General and 
was later made a Justice of the Supreme 
Court by President Coolidge. Later he 
became Chief Justice of the United 
States. Justice Stone was one of the 
most eminent, conservative, solid, legal 
scholars this country has produced. I 
do not believe anyone can impeach the 
testimony or the opinion of Mr: Justice 
Stone. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? r, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator from 
Illinois permit me to join with him in the 
tribute he has paid to the late Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone? Thad the great 
privilege of attending Columbia Law 
School and of sitting at the feet of Jus- 
tice Stone when he was dean of the Law 
School. Everything the Senator from 
Illinois has said about the great Chief 
Justice is true. He was a sound man, a 
great student of the history of the law, 
and was deep-rooted in American tradi- 
tions and American principles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Alabama has spoken as 
he has. At the time when Chief Justice 
Stone was dean of Columbia Law School, 
he held forth on the first floor of Kent 
Hall. I was a graduate student at Co- 
lumbia and studied on the third floor 
of Kent Hall. At times I would neglect 
my own work and attend the lectures 
which Dean Stone was then giving, and I 
learned to admire and love him. 

It was a misfortune of birth that Jus- 
tice Stone happened to be a Republican. 
In a happier place and in happier times, 
he would have followed the logic of his 
nature and the logic of life and would 
have been a Democrat. Despite that 
fact, though not because of it, he was a 
most estimable gentleman and was an 
ornament not only to his party, but also 
to his Nation. S 

I shall now return to the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Stone in the Oregon case. 
He said: 

Dominion over navigable waters and prop- 
erty in the soil under them— 


Notice that— 


are sò identified with the sovereign power 
of government that a presumption against 
their separation from sovereignty must be 
indulged. in constructing either grants by 
the sovereign of the lands to be held in 
private ownership or transfer of sovereignty 
itself. See Massachusetts v. New York (271 
U. S. 65, 89). For that reason, upon the ad- 
mission of a State to the Union, the title of 
the United States to lands underlying navi- 
gable waters’ within the States passes to it, 
as incident to the transfer to the State of 
local sovereignty, and is subject only to the 
paramount power of the United States to 
control such waters for purposes of naviga- 
tion in interstate and forelgn commerce, 

IF THE GAINS OF “EQUAL FOOTING” ARE ACCEPTED 
BY THE STATES, THE RESPONSIBILITIES SHOULD 
NOT BE DODGED 
In other words, our dear friends from 

Louisiana—and I now see my good friend, 

the junior Senator-from Louisiana [Mr. 

Lonc] coming to the floor—our good 
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friends from Texas, and our good friends 
from Florida do not realize the great 
gifts which the National Government 
gave to them by admitting their States 
to the Union on an equal footing in all 
respects whatsoever with the original 
States. 

The great State of Louisiana received 
title to the tidelands and to submerged 
lands beneath the Mississippi River, 
which otherwise it never could have 
claimed. Likewise, it received title to 
submerged lands under the lakes, which 
otherwise it never could have claimed. 

The State of Florida received title to 
submerged lands beneath the countless 
lakes of Florida, having so many unpro- 
nounceable names, which the Senator 
from Florida is so fond of rehearsing on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Similarly, the great State of Texas re- 
ceived title to the submerged lands under 
its share of the Rio Grande and of the 
other rivers and lakes. 

Vast property assets were bestowed 
upon those States by reason of their 
coming into the Union. They gladly 
accepted equal footing so far as the sub- 
merged land under their inland waters 
was concerned; they gladly accepted 
those lands turned over to them by the 
Federal Government. But does that 
satisfy them? No; they want “all this 
and heaven too.” [{Laughter.) 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not what the Senator 
from Illinois has said particularly true 
with reference to the great State of 
Louisiana, which is so ably represented 
in the Senate, when we consider that 
the United States bought and paid for 
Louisiana? One of the great acts in 
the history of our Nation was the con- 
summation of the Louisiana Purchase by 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. We paid 
$15,000,000, and it was a good bargain; 
but the original States paid out the 
money. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that the Louisiana Purchase 
included other property besides the pres- 
ent State of Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. If there is some ignominy 
in the fact that the Federal Government 
paid the money for the Louisiana terri- 
tory, then 12 other States must share it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no igno- 
miny. I merely say that that was a small 
price to pay for the privilege of having 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana as a Member of this body. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Alabama rejoice today that Mr. 
Jefferson had the wisdom and the fore- 
sight to purchase Louisiana and to bring 
that great territory into the United 
States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was one of the 
great achievements, not only of Presi- 
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dent Jefferson, but of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the same 
Jefferson who laid down the rule about 


-the boundary being 3 miles from shore, 


which also gave the Federal Government 
marginal seas. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is correct. It 
is the same Jefferson who, by laying 
down the 3-mile rule, forced Great Brit- 
ain to.recede within the 3-mile limit. 
It is the same Jefferson who established 
the 3-mile rule as supreme over four- 
fifths of the commerce of the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not the same Jef- 
ferson who was throughout his life a 
great champion of free general educa- 
tion for all the people of the United 
States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. He gave to that work 
the greatest devotion possible. We here 
today are trying to bring about the 
adoption of the Hill amendment, which 
would accomplish exactly what that 
great President, Thomas Jefferson, 
sought to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from New York has made that point. 
Jefferson was a firm believer in democ- 
racy, in the rule of the people; but he 
wanted the rule of the people to be based 
upon an informed and educated opinion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I wish to demon- 
strate that, although I am a northerner, 
I worship at the shrine of Jefferson. 
Then I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

This was the same Jefferson who re- 
alized that in order to provide education, 
we must have a system of common 
schools, secondary schools, and univer- 
sities. In Virginia he was successful in 
establishing a university. He was not so 
successful in establishing a system of 
common and secondary schools. He did, 
however, create the great University of 
Virginia, and he laid out the architec- 
ture and the grounds for the university. 
Everyone knows that the things of which 
he was most proud were not that he had 
been President of the United States, Sec- 
retary of State, or Minister to France. 

If one goes to Monticello, on a gently 
sloping hill he will find a boulder which 
describes what Jefferson considered to 
be the things of which he was really 
proud. He was proudest of the fact that 
he was author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Virginia Statute 
of Freedom, as well as the founder of the 
University of Virginia. There is no 
mention on that boulder of his having 
been President; no mention of the 
earthly honors which came to him. 
There is mention only of the fact that 
he laid down the eternal principle that 
all men are created free and equal, and 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, and that 
among those rights are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. He was proud 
of the fact that he broke the hold of the 
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established church and admitted the 
Protestant dissenting churches to equal- 
ity before the law. He believed also in 
freedom for those who held no formal 
religious faith whatsoever. He was 
proud of the fact that he founded the 
University of Virginia. The great Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is pro- 
ceeding in the Jeffersonian tradition 
when he seeks to use the natural re- 
sources of the Nation to develop the 
human resources of our country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
the compliment. 

Was not this the same Jefferson who 
declared that a nation which expects to 
be ignorant and free in a state of civili- 
zation expects that which never was and 
never will be? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Alabama has made one of the many 
apposite quotations from Jefferson, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is not this same Dem- 
ocrat—spelled with either a large or 
small “D’’—who mapped out a system of 
general education? Are we not today 
seeking to make it possible for every 
child in this country, regardless of the 
State from which he or she comes, to 
obtain an improved education? Are we 
not seeking by the Hill amendment to 
give the same advantages, with the roy- 
alties which will come from offshore oil, 
to the child from Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arizona, or New Mexico, as we claim for 
children in the States of New York, Illi- 
nois, California, and other States? ~ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We who are opposing 
this quitclaim measure and supporting 
the Anderson bill and the Hill amend- 
ment seek nothing for ourselves that we 
are not willing to share with every other 
person in this country, in the belief that 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States should be treated alike, so 
far as it is humanly possible for the Con- 
gress to provide equality. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is completely correct. 

Mr. President, before we launched into 
the discussion of the political philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. LONG. I would not like to have 
the Recorp reflect the view that Jeffer- 
son, from a legal point of view, ever for 
a moment, shared the Senator’s view. If 
I discuss this subject, as I shall perhaps 
do later, I probably will introduce some 
evidence to indicate that Thomas Jeffer- 
son always believed that the States had 
complete sovereignty and that the only 
powers the Federal Government had 
were those which were given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the States; also that 
only those powers which could be found 
to have been given by the States be- 
longed to the Federal Government. In 
that respect I believe it can be clearly 
indicated that Thomas Jefferson would 
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have felt that all the submerged lands 
belonged to the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, it is con- 
jectural as to what Jefferson would have 
done in the case immediately before us. 
It is true that in 1799 Jefferson and 
Madison favored a very strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution in order to 
knock out the alien and sedition laws 
which a Federalist Congress had passed 
and a Federalist President had signed. 
But some years later, when Jefferson be- 
came President of the United States, he 
bought the Louisiana Territory, al- 
though there were no explicit powers in 
the Constitution which gave him the 
authority so to do. If it had not been 
for this broad interpretation of the Con- 
stitution which Jefferson gave in the 
case of the Louisiana Purchase, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would not be here, 
and God knows what would have hap- 
pened to the Mississippi River and to the 
huge territory west of the Mississippi. 

Before the Senator from Louisiana en- 
tered the Chamber, I had pointed out 
that he had claimed a boundary for the 
State of Louisiana extending out from 
shore for 3 miles; that the Governor of 
Louisiana had claimed 3 leagues; and 
that Mr. Perez had claimed 9 leagues, or 
27 nautical miles. I said there was some 
doubt as to what the claims of Louisiana 
actually were, depending, I suppose, 
upon the shifting political fortunes of 
various factions inside the State of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Although I do not agree 
with Mr. Perez in many matters, par- 
ticularly political, I believe the Senator 
does Mr. Perez an injustice when he 
says that Mr. Perez claims 27 miles. I 
believe he claims everything out to the 
edge of the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That makes it all 
the more striking. In other words, 
Louisiana was not to be outdone by 
Texas—or perhaps, shall we say, Texas 
was not to be outdone by Louisiana, be- 
cause in 1938 Louisiana had claimed 9 
leagues, or 27 nautical miles. In 1941 
Texas matched the claim of Louisiana 
to a total of 9 leagues, or 27 nautical 
miles off the coast; and in 1947 Texas 
had not only called Louisiana, but Texas 
went Louisiana many miles better, be- 
cause it claimed all the submerged lands 
out to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf. Now the Senator from Louisiana 
says that Mr. Perez also wants to go out 
to the edge of the Continental Shelf, 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows that the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana did not testify that 
he considered the act of Louisiana in 
extending its boundary 27 miles as con- 
trolling so far as the United States Gov- 
ernment was concerned. That act was 
unilateral. The pending joint resolu- 
tion does not recognize that act; nor 
does the joint resolution recognize any 
act passed by a State legislature unless 
the Congress sees fit to recognize and 
confirm such act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Il- 
linois proposes to deal with that argu- 
ment in a few minutes, when he comes 
to a detailed analysis of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 
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THE SUPREME COURT REJECTED STATE OWNER- 
SHIP CLAIMS IN MARGINAL SEA WITHIN AND 
BEYOND 3-MILE LIMIT 


These special claims of Louisiana and 
Texas were well disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court in the Louisiana case, when 
it said: 

If * * * the 3-mile belt is in the domain 
of the Nation rather than that of the sepa- 
rate States, it follows a fortiori that the 
ocean beyond that limit also is. The ocean 
seaward of the marginal belt is perhaps even 
more directly related to the national de- 
fense, the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
world commerce than is the marginal sea. 
Certainly it is not less so, So far as the issues 
presented here are concerned, Louisiana’s en- 
largement of her boundary emphasizes the 
strength of the claim of the United States to 
this part of the ocean and the resources of 
the soil under that area, including oll. 


This ruling was also reaffirmed in the 
Texas case, decided on the same day. 

It should always be remembered, how- 
ever, that the President by Executive 
order on September 28, 1945, asserted 
Federal jurisdiction and control in the 
submerged lands of the entire Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

The law, therefore, would seem to be 
clear. The Federal Government has 
prior and paramount rights in these fab- 
ulously rich offshore deposits of oil. Why 
then should we give them away? 

V. A MORE DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE HOL- 
LAND BILL (S. J. RES, 13) IN ITS PRESENT 
FORM e 
The legal effect of the committee bill, 

Senate Joint Resolution 13, if passed, 

would appear to be as follows: 

STATE OWNERSHIP IN TIDELANDS AND LANDS 

UNDER INLAND WATERS CONFIRMED 


First. It confirms in each of the States 
the ownership and control of (a) sub- 
merged lands under navigable inland 
waters, including rivers, lakes, bays, and 
harbors; ¢b) true tidelands; and (c) 
filled-in lands, 

This is an ownership that courts have 
consistently ruled is already held by the 
States. This is an ownership the Fed- 
eral Government does not claim. This 
is an ownership the Anderson bills (S. 
107 or S. 1252) would equally confirm in 
the respective States. i 

I invite Senators to look at the char 
covering inland waters, the Great Lakes, 
and that section of the offshore waters 
tncluded under tidelands, harbors, bays, 
and the like. None of these areas is 
really in dispute. State ownership is 
conceded. 

GRANTS OF OWNERSHIP IN 3-MILE BELT 


Second. If constitutional, the Holland 
joint resolution grants to coastal States 
by section 2 (a) (2), 2 (b), 2 (e), 3 (a), 
3 (b), and section 4, title and ownership 
in the submerged lands seaward from 
the low-water mark at least out to a line 
3 geographical—that is, nautical—miles 
distant from its coastline. This is ex- 
plicitly confirmed by the joint resolution 
for the Thirteen Original States. Other 
States which have asserted their claim 
by statute or constitutional provision or 
otherwise for such boundaries receive 
ownership and title in the submerged 
lands out to the 3-geographical-mile 
limit. 

I should like to emphasize the differ- 
ence between “boundary” and “owner- 
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ship and title,” upon which the Senator 
from New Mexico touched yesterday. 
Let us take the land boundaries of a 
State. That expression does not give 
the State ownership in and title to the 
onshore lands within its boundaries. 
Those may be and are distributed ac- 
cording to the rules of private property. 
So we should never think that a State’s 
“ownership and title’ is synonymous 
with its “boundaries.” But in the case 
of the offshore lands, what the joint 
resolution is doing is to give the States 
ownership in and title to the submerged 
lands out to the boundaries, wherever 
they may be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico: 

Mr. ANDERSON. In his remarks on 
that point the Senator from Illinois is 
dealing with what probably has been the 
cause of a great deal of confusion. The 
Senator from Texas was extremely dis- 
turbed because his State had not been 
allowed to put in some evidence before 
the Supreme Court. That evidence dealt 
with boundaries. The Supreme Court of 
the United States was interested in titles. 
That is wha. the litigation was all about, 
and that is what is important in the 
situation in which we now find ourselves. 

I believe we need to keep in mind 
steadily the fact that what we are con- 
cerned with here is the titles, and the 
Supreme Court has said over and over 
again that once low-water mark is 
passed, the international domain is 
reached, and the State cannot possibly 
have a claim to title in that area, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico has made an extremely ap- 
posite remark, that the misunderstand- 
ing on this point may be a large factor 
in the existing confusion. It has never 
been held that a State necessarily had 
ownership and title out to its boundaries. 
That is not so on land, So far as sub- 
merged lands on inland waters are con- 
cerned, the title has been conferred upon 
these States by the Federal Government 
under the equal-footing clause. But 
now what is proposed is to give owner- 
ship and title to the coastal States out 
to their seaward boundaries, wherever 
they may be. This is a revolutionary 
change in the concept of the law. 

Mr. President, I have said that other 
States which have asserted their claim 
by statute or constitutional provision or 
otherwise for such boundaries receive 
ownership and title und®r the joint res- 
olution to the submerged lands out to 
the 3-geographical-mile limit. This 
would most certainly apply also to Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, which, as we 
have pointed out, have claimed much 
farther offshore boundaries. 

States which have not yet claimed up 
to 3 geographical miles can do so in the 
future and thereby automatically obtain 
the ownership and title in the submerged 
lands out to 3 geographical miles from 
the coastline. Thus California, which 
fixed its boundaries at 3 English miles 
or 3 land miles from its shores, may now 
go out by later State law nearly another 
half mile or, to be precise, by 0.462 of a 
mile. States which have not yet staked 
out a claim in the sea may now do so 
within these limits, 
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In practice, this provision gives Cali- 
fornia virtually everything it has ever 
asked and, indeed, a little more. For 
the Continental Shelf off the California 
coast is very narrow, seldom exceeding 
4 miles, and California previously only 
claimed ownership of 3 land miles. Now 
it receives that plus an extra slice of 
nearly another half mile. 

All this is, of course, a complete re- 
versal of the basic feature of the three 
decisions of the Supreme Court. It 
transfers enormously valuable rights 
from the 159 million people of the coun- 
try as a whole to the people of 3 and 
possibly 4 States. 

But even more important is the ques- 
tion of what the bill would do to the sub- 
merged lands in the Gulf of Mexico out 
beyond the 3-mile limit. For it is in the 
gulf that the oil, gas, and sulfur de- 
posits under the Continental Shelf are 
more important beyond than within the 
3-mile limit. To a consideration of this 
very important topic I now turn. 

GRANTS OF 1014 MILES TO TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


Third. The pending joint resolution 
seems clearly intended by its chief pro- 
ponents to transfer at once ownership 
and control of the submerged lands be- 
yond the 3-mile limit out to 3 leagues or 
104% miles from shore, in the cases of, 
first, Texas, on the ground that its stat- 
ute of 1836 gave it such a boundary at 
the time such State became a member of 
the Union; and, second, Florida, on its 
west coast on the ground that its con- 
stitution of 1868 gave it such a boundary 
and that this was heretofore approved 
by Congress in the act of June 25, 1868— 
readmitting Florida to representation in 
Congress. 

The Senator from Oregon, to be sure, 
“in explaining the bill to the Senate did 
not define its effects so exactly. But the 
advocates of specific State claims have 
frankly spelled out their interpretation 
of the bill as transferring to these two 
States the subsurface lands and re- 
“sources out 1044 miles offshore. The bill 
would have such an efiect but only pro- 
vided this transfer of ownership is held 
by the courts to prevail over the added 
legal ‘objection that this is an attempted 
vesting of ownership and control beyond 
the territorial limits—3 miles—of the 
Nation itself and in the international 
domain and cannot therefore be valid 
either as the unilateral action of this 
country or as an agreement between 
the Federal Government and govern- 
ments of Statgs which are part of the 
Union. 

There are also further legal questions 
that must be answered before the final 
effect of Senate Joint Resolution 13 in 
the matter of the 3 leagues can be deter- 
mined. For instance, did the act of 
December 19, 1836, of the Congress of 
Texas, in legal effect give Texas a 
boundary 3 leagues from land, or was it 
purely a unilateral action of that Repub- 
lic, not recognized by any treaty or 
agreement with other nations? And 
again, did the act of June 25, 1868, of the 
Congress of the United States which 
only acknowledged that Florida—and 
five other Southern States—“have 
framed constitutions of State govern- 
ment which are Republican,” in: legal 
effect “approve”—within the meaning of 
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the joint resolution—the specific bound- 
ary claims of Florida in its 1868 consti- 
tution? And finally, on the question of 
the validity of a Federal grant or release 
of ownership beyond its own territory, 
what is the legal effect of the joint reso- 
lution in view of the careful limitations, 
making no mention of territorial claims 
beyond 3 miles, in the terms of President 
Truman’s proclamation of 1945, namely, 
“resources of the subsoil and sea bed of 
the Continenal Shelf as appertaining to 
the United States, subject to its jurisdic- 
tion and control.” 

POSSIBLE GRANTS OF INDETERMINATE AMOUNTS 

TO OTHER STATES BEYOND 3-MILE LIMIT 


Fourth. This measure may further be 
construed to convey title and ownership 
in submerged lands beyond the 3-mile 
limit out to a presently undetermined 
limit in the cases of any other States, not 
now known, which can dig up some his- 
torical support for a further boundary 
claim and find some basis of congres- 
sional action in the past that might be 
claimed to have “heretofore approved” 
such a State boundary. 

I acknowledge, of course, that some 
sponsors have denied any intention to 
interpret the present effect of the reso- 
lution as going beyond 3 miles in the case 
of any coastal States except Texas and 
Florida, and 10% miles in the case of 
those two States, and I am sure that 
these statements from the ficor are made 
in perfect good faith. But the possibility 
that such claims may be advanced by the 
States themselves certainly is not ex- 
cluded. The last sentence of section 4 of 
the Holland joint resolution expressly 
declares that nothing therein shall ques- 
tion or prejudice such State boundary 
claims beyond 3 miles “if it was so pro- 
vided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a 
member of the Union.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois think it somewhat 
significant that when in the committee 
an amendment to that very section was 
offered by me, so as to limit the area 
a State could have to 3 miles into the 
Atlantic Ocean and 3:miles into the 
Pacific Ocean and 10⁄2 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico, the amendment was 
rejected by the committee? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heard the Senator 
from New Mexico mention that fact yes- 
terday afternoon, which was the first 
time I had known it. It came as a sur- 
prise to me. I noticed that it was not 
denied by the other members of the com- 
mittee who then were upon the floor. 
I think-it a most significant fact. If it 
was believed that the pending measure 
was intended to close the door, beyond 
any possibility of doubt, against claims 
beyond the 3-mile limit, or the 3- 
league limit in the case of those two 
States, what objection could there have 
been to so stating in the joint resolution? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the committee I 
tried to point out that the Government 
of the United States has had a policy 
regarding the 3-mile line and the 3-mile 
marginal sea, and I thought it very im- 
portant to preserve that in the case of 
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the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean. I then tried to point out that 
in the case of the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
cause of the islands lying in off the 
coast—for instance, the Florida keys and 
the islands of the Caribbean, such as 
Cuba—that region might be regarded as 
a sort of enclosed area, with the result 
that the coast along the Gulf of Mexico 
might properly be considered as being 
in a somewhat different category, so far 
as the Nation was concerned, as com- 
pared to the Atlantic coast and the Pa- 
cific coast. However, even if we grant 
that a limit of 1044 miles might be all 
right in the case of the coast along. the 
Gulf of Mexico, certainly we should limit 
ourselves to. 3 miles in the case of the 
Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast. 

At this time we are contending for that 
very limitation in the case of other coun- 
tries; yet we were not willing to limit 
ourselves to it in our own situation. 

I think the Congress has a chance to 
strengthen the hands of our diplomatic 
representatives who have been contend- 
ing for the 3-mile limit, by writing into 
this measure a definite provision that 
the boundary shall not extend for more 
than 3 miles, in the case of the Atlantic 
coast and Pacific coast. However, the 
committee felt otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am afraid that the 
pending joint resolution puts us in the 
position of buying a pig in a poke; in 
other words, under this measure we do 
not know where the boundaries of the 
coastal States are, although title to those 
submerged lands out to such boundaries 
is claimed to be vested in the States. 

I wish to point out that the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], frankly 
stated, in reply to questions which I ad- 
dressed to him, that it is not known, 
without judicial determination, what 
the various boundaries may be. The 
record reveals, as I have said, that Texas 
has hitherto made further claims out to 
the edge of the Continental Shelf; Cali- 
fornia, out to a line outside of adjacent 
islands; and Louisiana, to a boundary 
27 miles from shore. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator from 
Hlinois say that the record reveals that 
those claims were made prior to the time 
the States entered the Union? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out‘to the Senator from Louisiana that 
they do not have to have been made 
prior to the time when the State became 
a member of the Union, because the last 
clause of section 4, on page 17 of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, beginning in 
line 17 and ending in line 18, reads as 
follows: “or if it has been heretofore or 
is hereafter approved by Congress.” 

Mr. LONG. With the exception of the 
States of Florida and Louisiana, as men- 
tioned by the Senator from Illinois, does 
the Senator have in mind any other 
States or any other cases where Congress 
has approved any extension of the 
boundary of a State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will listen for a moment, I 
shall develop this point. 
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The record does not reveal what other 
boundary claims beyond 3 miles may 
have been made by nonoil coastal States. 
KNOWN COLONIAL BOUNDARY CLAIMS EXTENDED 

FAR OFFSHORE 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the minority 
views signed by the very able senior Sen- 
ater from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
junior Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON], and the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr, Jackson]. As is shown 
by both the discussion on the floor of 
the Senate and the minority views, on 
page 76, the boundary claims of many of 
the Colonies were extremely ambitious, 
and in some cases went very far cut. 
Virginia, in 1611, claimed boundaries 200 
leagues out; New Hampshire, in 1635, 100 
miles; Louisiana, in 1812, 9 miles; and 
the Carolinas, in 1665, the broad-spread- 
ing regality of the sea. Cannot it be ar- 
gued that since those laws so provided 
“prior to the time such State became a 
member of the Union”—that is a quota- 
tion from the Holiand joint resolution— 
therefore these boundaries may be recog- 
nized as a result cf enactment of the 
Holland joint resolution? Indeed, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, when 
questioned on this point last week on 
the floor of the Senate, said he did not 
know what effect the colonial claims 
would have. Yet they are there, and I 
am sure that the very able attorneys gen- 
eral of the various States will produce 
them at an opportune time, and will say 
that since the Colonies claimed these 
boundaries by constitution or laws either 
prior to or at the time when the Colonies 
entered the Union, as States, possibly, 
therefore, since the joint resolution gives 
ownership and title to the submerged 
lands cut to the boundaries of the States, 
virtualiy all the Continental Shelf will 
be claimed and wiil be granted. 

It may be contended that that argu- 
ment is fantastic, but it is no more fan- 
tastic than many of the other arguments 
which have been advanced on the floor 
of the Senate by the proponents of the 
pending joint resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I had intended to 
say, when I got into the discussion of 
this measure, that I think all we are 
doing by it is buying ourselves a long 
series of law suits. Every State along 
the coast can, if it wishes to do so, make 
a claim and have that claim adjudi- 
cated; and if the Supreme Court does 
not decide the case in the way the State 
thinks the claim should be decided, the 
State no doubt will have its representa- 
tives in this body request the enactment 
of law granting to the State the bound- 
aries which it has claimed since its co- 
lonial days. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and in that case 
the joint resolution will be a treasure 
trove to the States. In fact, all the 
booty which Captain Kidd ever seized in 
the course of his depredations on the 
high seas would not equal the treasure 
trove the States will thus obtain as a 
result of the enactment of the pending 
joint resolution. 
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Mr. President, these prior claims may 
also be recognized if it can be shown 
that they have heretofore been ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Let me say that I have not had time 
to search all the statutes of the United 
States, but I am willing to assume that 
at a future time some lawyer wiil be 
able to claim that, by means of some ob- 
scure law, there has been approval of 
these further boundaries. 

Last night I reread Henry V, and I 
traced again the extraordinary argu- 
ment by which the two English divines 
sought to convince Henry V that he was 
the lawful King of France. I admit 
that I fell asleep three times while try- 
ing to trace the connection, which is a 
tenuous one; but it pleased those eccle- 
Siastical lawyers, and it convinced Henry 
V, and resulted in the war between Eng- 
land and France and the Battle of Agin- 
court. 

So I can well believe that at a future 
time lawyers will whisper into the ears 
of . attorneys general their tenuous 
claims based upon the discovery of ob- 
scure statutes, colonial claims, and so 
forth, and will say, “Here is a chance to 
take more from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

I hope my good friend from Florida 
will not take offense when I say that, if 
congressional approval is claimed for 
an outer boundary on such a flimsy base 
ac the act of June 25, 1868, in the case 
of Florida, must we not search all coastal 
States’ and congressional records with 
great care for similar acticns to learn 
the actual full effects of the grants in 
this bill? At least, we can be confident 
some industrious attorneys general for 
several States will do just that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the Senator 
satisfied with the long discussion of a 
day or two ago, to the effect that the 
Florida constitution of 1868 could fix the 
west boundary of Florida, but could not 
fix the east boundary of Florida? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I listened to the 
statement of the Senator from Florida 
with a great deal of interest, since a por- 
tion of the east boundary, as the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico says, goes out to 
the gulf. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It goes out to the 
Gulf Stream. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the Gulf Stream. 
The reply the Senator from Florida made 
was that the State of Florida has fore- 
borne pressing its case, apparently be- 
cause, since the Gulf Stream varied, it 
was a fluctuating boundary which could 
not be definitely fixed and tied down. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The joint resolu- 
tion contains language about streams 
that meander. One could conclude that 
because the Gulf Stream moves, the 
State has a boundary that meanders; 
because, quite obviously, the east bound- 
ary of Florida is fixed by the same con- 
stitution of 1868. I am unable to see 
how anyone can contend that the west 
boundary is fixed by it, and the east 
boundary is limited to 3 miles, when 
there never was any disputation any- 


were about 3 miles being the boundary. 
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Florida in its constitution of 1868 says 
the east boundary shall go to the Gulf 
Stream, and the west boundary shall go 
3 leagues. Why is it that the provision 
regarding 3 leagues is effective, but the 
Gulf Stream limitation is not? I say 
we are buying ourselves the greatest par- 
cel of lawsuits this Nation has ever seen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree; and I 
fear that some future Governor of Flor- 
ida, without the self-restraint which our 
present distinguished colleague [Mr. 
HoLLAanDdD] exhibited both as Governor of 
his State and as Senator, will appear, 
who will make these claims. 

I should like, however, to touch upon 
the term “meander,” which the Senator 
from New Mexico mentioned, and about 
the meaning of which I queried the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. I first 
encountered the word “meander” when, 
years ago, I read Homer's Iliad, and I 
remembered that the River Meander was 
the river which wound in a tortuous 
fashion about the walls of Troy. So I 
inquired from the Senator from Oregon 
whether his definition of “meandering 


-rivers” was in the Homeric sense of a 


winding stream. He replied that it was 
not, that it meant a stream, the borders 
of which had been delineated. So it is 
possible that Florida may have some- 
thing of a case on the ground that the 
borders of the Gulf Stream have not 
been meandered, although they me- 
ander. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do they not shift 
a little bit from season to season? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, they do; and 
from year to year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They would prob- 
ably be at one place in one year, and at 
ancther place in another year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and 
I suppose, when the Gulf Stream was 
meandering out into the ocean, the Gov- 
ernor in Florida would claim more juris- 
diction; but that, when it meandered 
toward shore, there would not be the 
same willingness to accept the result of 
the subsequent meandering. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, no. Thereisa 
much more practical application. If one 
were exploring for oil, and the Gulf 
Stream meandered farther from shore, 
a lease could be given for the submerged 
land farther out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, if it mean- 
dered back toward shore, it could be 
claimed, as it is claimed in this joint res- 
olution, that there were innocent pur- 
chasers under lease, who therefore must 
be protected. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
think the Gulf Stream on the coast of 
Florida, which is mentioned in their con- 
stitution of 1868 as part of the eastern 
boundary, is too shifting a line. That 
boundary should be nailed down and be 
more formal than a mere brief state- 
ment by our eminent colleague. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Perhaps that piven 
some point to what the Attorney General 
of the United States suggested to the 
committee. He suggested that the com- 
mittee attempt to draw a line, whereby 
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it would be possible to establish bound- 
aries, and whereby we might know 
whether the boundaries were out 3 miles, 
4 miles, 1042 miles, or 27 miles. That 
suggestion by the Attorney General was 
promptly thrown on the junkheap; but 
I think it was a very practical suggestion, 
and that we should have tried to follow 
out what he suggested. I think, had we 
drawn a boundary 3 miles out, along 
both the east and the west coasts of 
this country, and perhaps 10% miles out 
along the gulf coast, we would have been 
in far better position in future years 
than we shall be, under the open invi- 
tation to endless lawsuits which the 
pending measure contains. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tllinois agrees with the Senator from 
New Mexico. He is going to make an 
argument on that point. But I think in 
justice to the Senator from Florida it 
should also be said that he pointed out 
that the Florida ccurts had rejected the 
Gulf Stream boundary and adopted the 
traditional 3-mile limit, and that there- 
fore it was a restriction not merely self- 
imposed by the State, but also one im- 
posed by the courts. That should be 
said in justice to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with that, 
and I would certainly say that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida has 
been as frank and straightforward 
about this question as a man could be. 
He has repeatedly stated that he believes 
the eastern boundary to be 3 miles; and 
there is no doubt in my mind that he 
would sooner cut off his right arm than 
ccme back to Congress at a later date to 
contend for anything more. But, un- 
fortunately, he will not always sit in this 
body. Sometime later, another Senator 
from Fiorida will be sitting here, and he 
may contend that Florida did not limit, 
and never has limited, itself to 3 miles. 
That is why I thought it would be useful 
if we tried to explore the question now 
as clearly as it could be explored. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 LEAVES DOOR OPEN 

TO FUTURE GRANTS OF OWNERSHIP OF ENTIRE 
, CONTINENTAL SHELF TO STATES 

Fifth. Mr. President, thus far we have 
talked about the attempted present 
transfers. But Senate Joint Resolution 
13 may also be the major step in the 
transfer to coastal States, effective in 
future, of ownership and control of sub- 
merged lands beyond the 3-mile limit 
and out to varying further limits, includ- 
ing the entire Continental Shelf. This 
possibility results from the phrase in 
section 2 (a) (2); 2 (b); and section 4, 
“as hereafter approved by Congress” in 
the definition of the boundaries to which 
States are by this measure given sub- 
merged lands. 

I therefore wish to point out that a 
simple, further act of Congress “approv- 
ing” existing State boundary claims, or 
some other action that might be so con- 
strued, would thus give Texas the entire 
Continental Shelf off its shores, Louisi- 
ana the 27 miles from its shore, and Cali- 
fornia the underwater lands out to the 
-line outside the adjacent islands along 
its coast—unless those States should 
have acted in the meantime to push the 
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line even farther out than their pres- 
ently existing claims. 

The possibility of this gigantic give- 
away is not foreclosed by any section of 
the bill. It is, on the contrary, express- 
ly permitted by sections 2 (a) (2), 2 (b), 
and 4. Section 9 may look like a saving 
clause for Federal rights outside State 
boundaries. But since section 2, to 
which it refers has such an elastic, po- 
tential effect on States’ boundaries in 
the future, there may be very little of 
the oil-rich area left for the United 
States as a whole outside those expand- 
ing State limits. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator re- 
ferred to section 9. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the so- 
called saving clause, which I do not think 
is fully effective. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only want to ask 
the Senator from Illinois if he does not 
think it might have been a little bit more 
effective if the committee had adopted 
certain language which I suggested. 
Section 9 begins by providing as follows: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall be 
deemed to affect in any wise the rights of 
the United States— 


And so forth. I suggested that we 
Gelete that language and start with the 
words: 

The rights of the United States to the nat- 
ural resources of that portion of the subsoil 
and seabed of the Continental Shelf * + + 
are hereby confirmed. 


If the Senator from Illinois has an 
opportunity to examine the minutes of 
the committee meetings which were held, 
he will find that instead of using that 
positive approach it was suggested that 
we use a negative approach, thus failing 
to save the rights of the United States. 

I thought that bit of history would be 
of some significance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That history has a 
great deal of significance. I suppose the 
action cf the committee in executive ses- 
sion will be cited just as the Senator 
from New Mexico has stated it. 

Mr. President, I pointed out that sec- 
tion 9, while it may look like a saving 
clause, is not so; and the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico reinforces 
that statement. 

No representatives of the States that 
would directly benefit have been heard 
giving assurance they wiil not press for 
such further congressional action, 
whether to vindicate so-called States 
rights, historical claims, or campaign 
promises. 

Nothing in the resolution authorizes 
the Federal Government to proceed with 
the development of the outer shelf, and 
thus shut cut further Ctate claims, even 
as urged by the administration, and by 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Cenator from Illinois further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Secretary 
of the Interior appeared before the com- 
mittee he testified in behalf of those who 
support the Holland joint resolution. He 
testified for the areas originally covered 
by the resolution and which are now very 
largely covered by it. He insisted that 
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the United States owned the Continental 
Shelf. The Attorney General of the 
United States testified differently, to 
some degree, and modified the proposal 
for starting at the historic boundaries 
by saying it might be well to cover the 
historic boundaries in another fashion, 
but he did not question the right of the 
States to have the oil out to their his- 
toric boundaries. He did contend for 
Federal control and ownership beyond 
the historic boundaries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But no specific power 
to that end is granted in the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was deleted in 
committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There was not an 
actual vote in the committee on that 
proposal. There was merely a sugges- 
tion by me that we start with the words 
“the rights.” The majority favored it, 
but there was not an actual ballot vote. 
OPEN DOOR IN SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 

WILL STIMULATE FUTURE STATE CLAIMS AND 

TEND TO DEFEAT FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, those 
who have read the Recorp and those 
who were present on the floor last week 
will remember the assurances given by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON] 
that he will work for another bill to fol- 
low this joint resolution to authorize such 
Federal development. 

I am confident he will make every 
effort to that end. If he succeeds in 
carrying out such an intention and get- 
ting such a bill to the floor and the 
Senate and House later approve it, ob- 
viously a great part of the oil, gas and 
mineral resources of the offshore area 
may be saved and developed for the 
whole United States. The value of the 
gift or transfer to the coastal States 
might thus be kept down to something 
less than $9 or $10 billion. Even $9 or 
$10 billion is a large sum of money in 
my book. 

But his difficulties will be great. The 
legal complications of dealing with re- 
sources in an area we do not claim ter- 
ritorially for the Nation will be stressed— 
even as they are ignored in connection 
with the attempted grants of 1044 miles 
to Texas and Florida in this resolution. 
The aggressive coastal States with oil, 
seeing the door left wide open to future 
expansions of their offshore boundaries 
and wealth, will have every inducement 
to block Federal development of these 
resources if they can. And it is easy 
now to imagine the renewed cries of 
“nationalization,” “bureaucracy,” “cen- 
tralized control,” and the like that will 
be raised against it. I fear these States 
and their allies will oppose Federal de- 
velopment of the Continental Shelf, un- 
less they are compelled to concede and 
authorize it in the same bill in which 
they get their windfall. 

I am very sorry, therefore, that the 
proposal of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico was not adopted. 

At its best, then, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 represents “pie in the hand” 
for these 3 coastal States, and “pie in 
the sky” for the other 45. And standing 
by itself, with the hereafter clause 
beckoning to the coastal States to enlarge 
their boundaries—this is the “come- 
hither” feature of the bill—it permits a 
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simple future action of Congress to strip 
the Nation of its rights to the resources 
in the entire Continental Shelf, provided, 
as indicated before, the various legal and 
constitutional obstacles can be sur- 
mounted. 

I may be too suspicious, but I predict 
that if this bill is passed, then some day, 
late in the afternoon when there are 
hardly any Senators on the floor, a 
“sleeper” will be added to some bill, in an 
obscure corner of the bill, which will in 
effect give away the Continental Shelf 
by simply approving these outlandish 
boundary claims. 

ALTERNATIVE GRANT OF DEVELOPMENT POWER 
TO STATES IS EQUALLY EXTENSIVE 

Sixth. Recognizing the possible con- 
stitutional blocks to any grants of title 
and ownership in offshore lands and re- 
sources to the coastal States, Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 in the alternative 
(section 3 (a)) assigns to the coastal 
States the “right and power to manage, 
administer, lease, develop, and use the 
said lands and natural resources.” And 
section 11 expressly provides that if any 
clause is held invalid, it shall not affect 
the validity of the balance of the reso- 
ution. 

The geographical limits of this assign- 
ment are the same as those I have ex- 
amined in connection with the attempted 
transfer of ownership. 

If the rights to “manage, administer,” 
and so forth, are held separable from 
the rest and can run the gantlet of 
constitutional attacks that may also be 
made against them, the surrender of 
resources to the three coastal States may 
be fully as great as if the transfer of 
ownership and title had succeeded. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 GRANTS THREE 

COASTAL STATES $50,000,000 OF FEDERAL 

CASH 


Seventh. Beyond the grants of owner- 
ship and title and of rights to manage 
and administer, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 also directs the appropriate executive 
officers of the Federal Government to 
turn over to the respective States of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana the 
moneys collected in the past from oil 
developments in the submerged lands 
and impounded by California under 
stipulation, or held in escrow by the 
Federal Government. 

The gross total of such funds collected 
is reported to be about $62,800,000. 

The division of that sum between the 
Federal and State Governments will de- 
pend upon a determination of the pre- 
cise location of these States’ boundary 
lines on the effective date of the resolu- 
tion. If it should be found that Louisi- 
ana’s and California’s boundaries are 3 
miles and Texas’ boundary is 1044 miles, 
the table in the hearings, plus the $27 
million known to be in California’s 
hands from such offshore oil royalties 
and rentals, indicates that this $62 mil- 
lion will be divided about as follows: 


‘Texas. ..... AS $350, 000 
Louisiana. - 3,875,000 
California _ = 46, 870, 000 
Wnited States-..-- 22 11, 190, 000 


The immediate grants to the three 
coastal States of cash which, on the 
basis of the Supreme Court rulings 
really belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment are, therefore, very substantial, 
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more than $50 million. The Court has 
ruled that those moneys belong to the 
Federal Government. It is now pro- 
posed to turn such revenue over, not 
merely in the future, but retroactively, 
to State governments. Such a proposal 
is being made at a time when it is said 
that the Federal Government is in finan- 
cial difficulty, is operating at a deficit, 
and needs to balance its budget, all of 
which statements I believe to be accu- 
rate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yieid. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois think that such funds 
ought to be included in a special appro- 
priation bill, if they are to be turned 
over to the States? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I certainly do. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A proposal such as 
this, which would give the States $50 
million, would amount to nothing more 
than an appropriation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would be no dif- 
ferent from any other money in the Fed- 
eral Treasury. There would be not a 
particle of difference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From another point 
of view, we would be acting retroactively 
merely by saying that upon passage of 
this resolution States were to have paid 
to them funds which were previously de- 
rived from oil developments in the period 
between the time of the Supreme Court 
decision and this decision by Congress. 
DEFINITION OF COASTLINE IS UNCLEAR AND MAY 

OPEN UP FURTHER GRANTS 

My eighth point is that there is a fur- 
ther ambiguity in the Holland bill. It 
relates to the question I tried to develop 
in queries which I put to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], and to the 
question which the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] raised with the Sen- 
ator from Florida on the opening day 
of the debate this week. That is, from 
what line does the 3-mile or 3-league— 
10% English miles—zone start? 

The Holland bill uses as the point of 
origin not the term shoreline, which I 
believe was in his bill last year, but, in- 
stead, that of coastline. This is defined 
in section 2 (c) as the line of ordinary 
low water along that portion of the 
coast which is in direct contact with the 
open sea. To this is added the supple- 
mentary definition of “coastline” that 
it is also “the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters.” 

The real question here, as I see it, is 
what is to be done under this definition 
in the case of islands. Suppose we have 
a State which has a chain of islands ly- 
ing some 20 miles offshore from the 
mainland. Would the 3-mile or 3 league 
zone start, first, seaward from the islands 
with all submerged lands between the 
islands and the mainland treated as an 
inland waterway and given automatically 
to the State or, second, from the shore 
of the mainland, with each island given 
in addition its own 3 mile or 3-league 
zone around it? 

It is obvious that if the first definition 
is the one adopted, the Holland bill will 
turn over to the States very much more 
of the offshore submerged lands than 
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would be evident at first thought, and 
hence the difference between it and the 
Daniel bill would be narrowed. 

This point is extremely important as 
it applies to Louisiana, which has is- 
lands off its coast. Likewise it is ex- 
tremely important in the case of Cali- 
fornia, and I think it may be of im- 
portance in the case of Florida. Pos- 
sibly it is of some importance also in 
the case of Texas, although I am not 
so sure of my island geography in these 
two latter cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish the Senator 
would elaborate, if he can, on why he 
believes it would be of any importance 
whatsoever in the case of Florida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may have spoken 
hastily. As I recall, there are boats 
which move up the east coast of Florida 
and which, for the most part, are pro- 
tected most of the way by chains of is- 
lands. Is it only north of the Florida 
coast that there is such protection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, there is a 
series of inland waters which are divided 
from the open sea by long land areas, 
most of which are attached to the main- 
land. There has never been any conten- 
tion made by the Federal Government or 
by individuals that those waters, such as 
the Indian River, for instance, are a part 
of the open sea. I do not know of any 
correct application to Florida of the 
point which the Senator from Illinois 
has mentioned. I thought the Senator 
was speaking hastily, without having 
really looked at a map. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The statement of the 
Senator from Florida may well be true, 
and I accept it. Nevertheless, it is a very 
serious question in the case of California 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator point 
out any possibility of this clause having 
any effect with respect to Texas, when 
Texas has no islands seaward from low 
tide? I believe the Senator from Illi- 
nois said that the clause might pos- 
sibly have some effect with respect to 
Texas. Will the Senator point out what 
that possibility is? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it might pos- 
sibly have some bearing. 

Mr. DANIEL. Since Texas has no 
islands involved, will the Senator con- 
cede, as I believe he did in the case of 
Florida, that the provision would have 
no effect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will concede that if 
Texas does not have islands, this par- 
ticular point would not refer to Texas. 
In all these cases, however, perhaps 
there may be the problem of headlands, 
whether we should try to draw a straight 
line between promontories or whether 
we should consider a circuitous course, 
following the contour of the shoreline. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator be 
good enough to point out one instance 
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in which such a situation would apply to 
Florida? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose it were 
argued that a line should be drawn from 
Key West, which I believe is the outer- 
most extent of the Keys, to a point south 
of Tallahassee. That might be held to 
be an instance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yesterday I thought 
the Senator’s imagination had reached 
the ultimate point, but I find it has not, 
because when he talks about drawing a 
straight line from Loggerhead Key up 
the west coast to Tallahassee, and sug- 
gests that Florida would claim every- 
thing. within that line, I think today 
he has probably reached the ultimate 
limit even of his vivid imagination. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may have reached 
the limit of my imagination, but I have 
not reached the limit of the imagination 
of some of the people of Florida. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the same 
point on which I commented the other 
day applies in this instance. The Sen- 
ator made a statement that the clause 
might have some application to the 
coast of the State of Texas. Then he 
was asked to delineate exactly every 
spot where that could happen. If any- 
one wants to ascertain where it might 
happen, let him go to California. He 
can find many instances there. It might 
be proper to say that this clause could 
have application there. 

I do not think anything is gained by 
being pinned down to. a ‘specific, exact 
wrinkle in the coastline. I believe Con- 
gress ought to be passing legislation 
the generalities of which are such that 
the interests of the country are pro- 
tected. I think it is perfectly proper 
for the Senator to suggest such a possi- 
. bility. s 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam very glad that 
the Senator from New Mexico has come 
to my rescue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Senator 
from Illinois mentioned the State of 
Florida, I shook my head. I do not be- 
lieve the State of Florida is involved 
in the slightest way. Likewise, when he 
mentioned the State of Texas, I shook 
my head. I do not believe the State of 
‘Texas is involved in the question. 

I say that the Senator from Illinois 
has a perfect right to suggest that there 
might be such a possibility, but I do not 
think the possibility now exists. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When I questioned 
the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill about this question— 
and the discussion may be found at page 
2633 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 1, 1953—he at first said he was not 
prepared to discuss these matters. Later 
he declared: 

The joint resolution does not solve them 
and cannot solve them. 


I am glad to notice the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] in the 
chair. The Senator from Maine has 
been governor of his State, which has 
a highly indented coastline, with many 
islands offshore. No one will deny that 
there are islands off the coast of Maine. 

The question is, Where does the coast- 
line of Maine begin? Is it from a line 
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drawn from the outer edges of the is- 
lands? Or is it from the mainland that 
lies around each island? 

I do not believe the question is a sig- 
nificant one so far as Maine is concerned, 
because the submerged lands. around 
Maine are not worth much. However, 
the lawyers may persuade some future 
Governor of Maine to the contrary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the most 
dangerous thing a man can do is to un- 
dertake to predict where oil will or will 
not be found. No geologist I have ever 
heard of was able to say where oil 
could or could not be found. They can 
guess, but the discoveries come along to 
confound them every time. The Wil- 
liston Basin in North Dakota is a per- 
fect example. There are many other 
examples. 

I suggest to. the Senator that in my 
own State there was one section which 
had been drilled and drilled and drilled, 
and had been condemned time after 
time. Then along came a new test, go- 
ing down to a depth of 12,000 or 13,000 
feet. It was believed that 10,000 or 11,- 
000 feet below the surface there might 
be a great deal of oil. Therefore I sug- 
gest that we do not disregard any por- 
tion of the east coast or the west coast, 
but consider this joint resolution as 
though oil or other minerals could be 
found along both coasts. 

The State of Texas has a great deposit 
of sulfur in an. area where no -one 
dreamed there might be sulfur. That is 
a part of the oil enterprise which I like. 
Oil operators are out prospecting. They 
found potash in my State while they 
were prospecting for oil. They will find 
sulfur and other minerals. 

I hope the Senator will not confine 
himself to any limited area, but will act 
on the assumption that all areas may 
contain fine industrial products. : 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in order that I may 
a, the Senator from New Mex- 

co 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield: 

Mr. DANIEL. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for stating very 
frankly to the Senate that all the 21 
coastal States might find oil or other 
natural resources beneath the soil. It 
is an important point, and one which 
the Senator from Illinois has over- 
looked in trying to say that only four 
States are involved in this measure. 
The Senator from New Mexico has made 
the point in graphic fashion, that every 
one of the 21 coastal States which would 
have its property restored to it by this 
measure would have an opportunity to 
develop very valuable resources. This is 
not merely a 3-State or a 4-State affair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois was quoting yesterday from a re- 
port by the United States Geological 
Survey to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, a report which set forth 
a map of the United States, showing cer- 
tain areas where it was considered high- 
ly improbable that oil would be found. 
The report took a line slightly north of 
the northern boundary of Florida, and 
shaded certain areas as being highly im- 
probable, 
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I think what the Senator from Texas 
is doing is selling some “blue sky” stock 
to the States north of Florida, in the 
hope that he can get the votes of Sena- 
tors from those States on the strength 
of the prospect that some day they will 
strike oil. Let me say that the value of 
such securities is not one one-hundred 
thousandths part of a mill. I hope Sen- 
ators will not buy these shares from the 
able salesman from Texas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was trying to say 
that while it is true that we do not know 
where oil may be found, the cost of pro- 
ducing oil is still another matter. There 
are areas which have been marked on 
the maps by the Geological Survey as 
possessing oil; yet competent oil experts 
estimate that with present known meth- 
ods of recovering oil it might cost as 
much as $25 or $30 a barrel to produce 
oil in such areas. The only areas where 
we now know that oil can be produced 
at reasonable cost are in the areas lying 
off California on the Continental Shelf, 
and off the coasts of the States of Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, as a practical 
matter, it is a case of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida—in the 
warm waters where marine life flour- 
ishes, and where oil is condensed from 
the plankton, the fish, and the crusta- 
ceans which sink to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am inclined to put 
out a word of caution to my good friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, because I think 
in suggesting to his colleagues from oth- 
er States a little farther north the pos- 
sibilities which he has outlined, he is 
following exactly the same philosophy 
which was followed in the Senate in 
1844, when the Senate rejected a treaty 
of annexation with the Republic of Texas 
under which the United States would 
have obtained, for only a few dollars, 
limitless resources much greater than 
those now referred to by the Senator. 
Iam cautioning the Senator that he may 
be making the same mistake now. How- 
ever, it was not for that purpose pri- 
marily that I rose. 

The Senator from Illinois has referred 
to subsection (c) of section 2 of the so- 
called Holland joint resolution. I want 
the Recorp to show at this time, and to 
advise the Senator at this time, that the 
words contained in that subsection were 
substituted by the committee for the 
words contained in the original measure, 
because the Department of Justice felt 
that that was the clearest, simplest 
formula to leave undisturbed the present 
decisions of the Supreme Court in that 
regard, and to bring the least possible 
confusion into this question. 

The Senator will note the language of 
subsection (c): 

(c) The term “coast line” means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 


open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters; 


Those two definitions are taken to- 
gether in order to constitute a line. In 
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some places the land goes right out to 
the open sea itself. In such a case, of 
course, the mean low-water line would 
be the coastline with respect to such 
land, In other places there are indenta- 
tions, estuaries, bays, openings, or 
passages which lead inland. For that 
reason there was inserted the language 
“and the line marking the seaward limit 
of inland waters.” 

The line so described, when joined 
with the other line, constitutes a con- 
tinuous line extending all the way across 
the sea frontage of any State, and all the 
States which have maritime frontages. 

Let me say to the Senator, before con- 
cluding the explanation, that it was the 
opinion of the Senator from Florida, in 
yielding to that suggestion even before 
the committee adopted it, that perhaps 
it would cut down the potential litigation 
by as much as 99 percent of the possi- 
bilities which now exist, because the 3- 
mile line, or the 3-league line, as the case 
might be, which would be beyond and 
outside of the coastline, would reduce 
the points of friction and points of liti- 
gation to places lying seaward from the 
outside line 3 miles or 3 leagues off the 
coastline, as the case might be, which 
would mean that there would be an 
almost infinitesimally small number of 
points of difference or friction, as com- 
pared with the present situation, which 
involves numerous problems of how to 
Gelineate that portion of the coastline 
involving indentations or places along 
the coast where bays, for example, go 
inland. All such points would be elimi- 
nated from any possible discussion, as 
points with respect to which litigation 
might arise in the future, because they 
would be clearly within the States. 

It is the serious opinion of the Senator 
from Florida that the definition con- 
tained in this subsection of the joint res- 
olution so far from fomenting litigation, 
would cut down litigation to an infini- 
tesimally small part of the present op- 
portunities of litigation, opportunities 
which exist literally by the thousands all 
along our coast line. I think the two 
distinguished Senators, the Senator 
from Illinois {Mr. Douctas] and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
both of whom are nodding their heads, 
glimpse that point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the lan- 
guage in the joint resolution as reported 
by the committee is greatly preferable to 
the language in the original joint. reso- 
lution, with respect to the very point 
which the Senator from Florida has just 
made. I agree entirely with what he has 
said. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
merely wished to point out that even as 
improved and clarified in these respects, 
the joint resolution does not seem to me 
to resolve all doubts. I mention the 
doubts concerning its application to is- 
lands—which has special applications to 
Louisiana and California—merely to re- 
inforce my argument that its full effect 
in transferring ownership to the pene 

-is not completely clear. 
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I point out also that when I queried 
the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the joint resolution, who 
brought the joint resolution to the floor, 
and asked him about this very question, 
he declared that “the joint resolution 
does not solve them and cannot solve 
them.” 

It seems to me highly important that 
at least the essentials of this unclear 
issue should be resolved before we pass 
any measure, rather than leave the 
whole matter to judicial or administra- 
tive determination. For then the pur- 
pose which really guided us in our votes 
might be severely whittled away or ac- 
tually reversed by such later action by a 
nonlegislative body. It would, moreover, 


- be very time-consuming and prevent the 


speedy development of these resources. 

It is, therefore, a pity that the com- 
mittee did not take the advice of Attor- 
ney General Brownell, who urged it to 
draw a definite line around the coast of 
the United States which would show pre- 
cisely where the new boundaries were 
being fixed or at the very least where the 
3-mile limit lay. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral pointed out, this would eliminate 
much expensive and unnecessary litiga- 
tion. The committee has certainly cre- 
ated a vast amount of confusion and un- 
certainty by its failure to deal with this 
issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place, I 
call attention to the fact that the point 
the Senator has just made is largely 
destroyed by the admission just made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that, as now contained in the 
bill, most of the confusion, most of the 
opportunities for litigation in connec- 
tion with the location of the outer 
boundaries, has been definitely disposed 
of. 

In the next place, I desire to advise the 
distinguished Senator that the matter 
of drawing a line was attempted by the 
Department of Justice after the appear- 
ance of the learned Attorney General, 
and the effort was abandoned only after 
it was found that it was not so simple 
a matter as just putting down a line on 
a piece of paper—only after it was real- 
ized that it was not possible, by putting 
down a line on-a piece of paper, to 
diminish in any sense the rights of any 
State affected, but, to the contrary, that 
more litigation would result from the at- 
tempt to infringe upon and impinge upon 
the lines which the States claimed they 
had been granted theretofore by the 
Federal Government. I commend the 
committee for having abandoned that 
effort. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, so 
far as I know, the committee never 
abandoned that effort. I find nothing 
in the decisions of the committee indi- 
cating that they ever abandoned.it. I 
have seen that statement made by the 
chairman, but I have gone as carefully 
as I can through the decisions, and there 
is on record-no decision on the part of 
the committee to abandon it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that subsequent 
to the statement of Attorney General 
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Brownell, an Assistant Attorney General, 
sent a letter to the committee, under 
date of March 6, which appears in the 
hearings at page 973. I should like to 
read from that letter: 

In the course of the hearings, some mem- 
bers of the committee expressed the view 
that it might prove difficult within a reason- 
able time to draw a line on a map delineating 
the State and Federal interests as suggested 
by the Attorney General. In this connection 
I would like to call to your attention that a 
line around the entire coast of the United 
States 3 miles out has already been drawn in 
connection with Senate Resolution 314, 71st 
Congress, 2d session. We have a copy of the 
map in our possession and would be glad to 
make it available to the committee. Al- 
though that line was drawn in angther con- 
nection and is certainly not binding on 
anyone with respect to the present issue, it 
might very readily serve as a starting point 
for the line suggested by the Attorney 
General. 

Wholly apart from the policy issues in- 
volved, certain suggestions have been made 
by lawyers with the Department for improv- 
ing the draftsmanship of the bills. Some 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 13, for 
example, seem to us to require extensive 
amendment. It would not seem desirable 
to go into problems of draftsmanship until 
the committee decided on policy. At that 
time we shall be glad to discuss such matters 
with appropriate representatives “of wos 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LEE RANKIN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


So that while the Department did not 
stand on the precise line drawn by the 
Department of Justice for the 71st Con- 
gress, it suggested it as a starting point. 
Yet the committee turned it down. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iagain say that the 
committee never turned it down. It 
never had a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon; the 
committee did not turn it down. Ap- 
parently, it just did not adopt the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We tried our best 
to get some decision on the matter, but 
it was simply shoved aside as if the At- 
torney General of the United States did 
not have enough intelligence to make a 
suggestion to the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida saw the particular communica- 
tion just read by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and saw the map containing the 
line which had been previously drawn, 
which line had been drawn for some 
other purpose entirely. I believe it was 
in connection with a bill having to do 
with the question of where inspections 
should be made in collecting tariff taxes, 
or immigration, or some ‘such activity. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
New Mexico saw the line or not, and of 
course I accept as correct his statement 
that he did not. Certainly a good many 
members of the committee saw it, be- 
cause it was shown in my presence—— 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator tton 
Ilinois holds in his hand—— A 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me. finish my 
statement. It was upon inspection of 
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that line, and comparing it with the ac- 
tual location of the 3-mile limit and the 
3-league limit in the various States, that 
it became completely apparent that that 
line went back and forth in such a way 
as to open up measureless invitations to 
litigation, and that instead of accom- 
plishing good, it would accomplish evil. 
It was after short inspection abandoned, 
as the Senator from Florida understood, 
by all concerned. If the Senator from 
New Mexico or other members of the 
committee did not see the line, that is 
something that has now just come to the 
attention of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me to 
ask the Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the action to 
which the Senator has referred at an 
open or executive meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The meeting was a 
meeting of the friends of the bill, a meet- 
ing of a subcommittee of the commit- 
tee. The Senator from Florida, as the 
Senator from New Mexico well knows, 
was not a member of the committee, and, 
therefore, was not present at the execu- 
tive meetings of the committee. But all 
concerned who sat in at the meeting we 
have just mentioned saw after a very 
short glance that adoption of that red 
line would bring confusion and difficul- 
ties, rather than the contrary. When 
those present considered that against the 
fact that for 6 years a master had been 
trying to draw just such a line on 154% 
miles only of the California coast, out of 
a thousand miles of that coast, without 
yet coming to a decision which was ac- 
ceptable to the two sides, and without 
yet reaching a decision which had been 
approved by the Supreme Court, it began 
to dawn on all concerned that the mere 
drawing of a line which did not extin- 
guish anyone’s rights, would result in 
making confusion worse confounded. 
Therefore, the effort was abandoned, as 
the Senator from Florida understood, by 
the friends of the joint resolution, and 
also by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The friends of the 
joint resolution, so-called, probably did 
not want that language in it because it 
would tie down some of the claims being 
made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And would not give 
them the blue ocean, which they wanted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Attorney Gen- 
eral did not think it possible for people 
to claim ownership mile after mile after 
mile out to sea, and that was why this 
recommendation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral was never brought back to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. A small group, I am told, did 
get together and decide it was dangerous 
to limit themselves to a red line along 
the coast, but the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs never 
reached that conclusion, no matter what 
has been previously stated on the floor 
of this body by any member of the com- 
mittee. I am not referring to anything 
the Senator from Florida has said, be- 
cause he has not made the statement, 
as I understand, that the committee 
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acted on the matter, until just this after- 
noon. The remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon left the impres- 
sion that the committee had abandoned 
the position. It never decided to 
abandon it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from Florida 
again, I should like to say that I hold 
in my hand a series of maps covering 
the entire coast of the United States, 
with the exception of 3 or 4 sectional 
maps. The red line is clearly seen upon 
these maps. I wish to emphasize that 
the Department of Justice merely sug- 
gested that this line might well serve as 
a starting point for the line suggested 
by the Attorney General. The friends 
of the joint resolution turned their backs 
on something clear and definite, and 
used vague language, which, I agree with 
the Senator from New Mexico, would 
lead to endless lawsuits, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois that the Senator from 
Florida would have liked nothing better 
than to have the red line formally ac- 
cepted, because, as I stated to the At- 
torney General, it would have gone out to 
the three-league line off of the west 
coast of Florida, which is a fixed line. 
It was so clear to me, as it was to all 
others who sat in upon that conference, 
that as to many other portions of the 
perimeter of the various States, as to all 
the places where there already was con- 
fusion, the attempt to draft such an arbi- 
trary line would simply add immeasur- 
ably to the confusion, that the idea was 
abandoned. I would have been very 
happy to see it carried out, at least as 
to my own State; but I thought of the 
entire problem and the interests of the 
entire Nation and the interests of the 
other States concerned. Therefore, 
when I saw that this line would add im- 
measurably to the confusion in regard 
to the entire Nation and in connection 
with the litigation which would be in- 
vited, I abandoned the idea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Illinois, at this 
time I should like to read the boundary 
provision contained in the constitution 
of the State of Florida adopted in 1868: 

The boundaries of the State of Florida 
shall be as follows: Commencing at the 
mouth of the river Perdido; from thence 
up the middle of said river to where it 
intersects the south boundary line of the 
State of Alabama and the 31st degree of north 
latitude; thence due east to the Chatta- 
hoochee River; thence down the middle of 
said river to its confluence with the Flint 
River; from thence straight to the head of 
the St. Mary's River; thence down the mid- 
dle of said river to the Atlantic Ocean; 
thence southeastwardly along the coast to 
the edge of the Gulf Stream. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. “To the edge of the 
Gulf Stream”—a meandering stream. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. Would that 
be 3 miles? Idonot know. Perhaps that 
is the reason why it was difficult to draw 
a 3-mile line, in red, that also coincided 
with these boundaries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield to me, 
I wish to relieve him of some of the un- 
certainties which have been disturbing 
him today. 

The line the Senator has read is rather 
well known to me, and I have traversed 
almost every foot of it. However, at this 
time, I shall confine myself to a discus- 
sion on the part of it which deals with 
the sea border. 

Both the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Illinois have in- 
advertently made statements today with 
reference to Florida’s easterly boundary 
on the Atlantic Ocean which are not at 
all in accord with the facts; but they 
were inadvertent, and therefore I wish 
to correct them now. 

The Senator will find that from the 
mouth of the St. Marys River down for 
an indefinite distance, that line follows 
the coast, and does not go out to the Gulf 
Stream. The line follows the coast un- 
til it strikes the Gulf Stream. If the 
Senator will consult the records, he will 
find that the place where the Gulf 
Stream hits the coast is at Cape Florida, 
just below Miami, on Key Biscayne. So 
all the way down to the far southeastern 
reaches of the State, that official border 
or boundary did not extend into the At- 
lantic; and our 3-mile border there 
comes about simply because of the oper- 
ation of Federal law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me inquire 
which Federal law that is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It comes about by di- 
rection of the Federal law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I inquire which 
Federal law that is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from Il- 
linois has yielded to me, and I should 
like to complete my statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr.HOLLAND. The only place where 
there is any indefiniteness at all in this 
border, so far as Florida is concerned, 
is from Cape Florida around, following 
the Gulf Stream, along the Florida reefs, 
to Loggerhead Key, which is at the west 
end of the Florida Keys. There, as I 
stated on the floor the other day, our 
own courts, our own legislature, and our 
own Officials of every kind have long ago 
admitted that.a fluctuating, uncertain 
boundary like the Gulf Stream could 
not prevail, and that there the boundary 
will have to be the 3 miles which we get 
by operation of Federal law because we 
happen to be a State. 

The place where we have the 3-league 
boundary is where it is specifically 
spelled out, opposite the mainland coast 
of the west side of our State. If the 
Senator will continue to read the bound- 
ary provision of our constitution, he will 
see that it is spelled out. If the Senator 
had been here the other day, during the 
earlier stages of the debate, he would 
have heard discussed pleasantly and at 
considerable length, between the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from 
Florida, the occasion of the adoption of 
that constitution.and the occasion of the 
submission of it to Congress in 1868 and 
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the action taken upon it at that time by 
Congress. 

There has never been any contention 
on the part of the State of Florida that 
Florida has a 3-league limit anywhere 
except off the mainland coast of Florida 
in the Gulf of Mexico, where the waters 
are shallow, where the precedent long 
before established as to Texas was fol- 
lowed by our constitution framers in 
1868 and, as we believe, was approved 
by the Congress in 1868. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, am I to un- 
derstand that unless the pending joint 
resolution is enacted, the boundary of 
the State of Florida will be exactly along 
the coastline until it gets below Miami? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator from 
New Mexico is completely incorrect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How was the 3 miles 
arrived at? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the same way that 
the original States got it, and in the same 
way that other States which do not have 
it provided in their constitutions got it— 
in other words, because that is an inci- 
dent of statehood. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Florida mean because his State 
came in on an equal footing with the 
original States? : 

Mr. HOLLAND. We get it because 
by Federal law and Federal practice and 
Federal court rule all through the years 
of our Nation, the limits of the coastal 
States have been interpreted to extend 
for that distance in connection with po- 
lice activities, insofar as concern the fix- 
ing of the State’s boundaries and the 
performance of all State duties and the 
carrying out of all the services the States 
are required to carry out. 

Mr. ANDERSON, That is the point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have never con- 
tended in this debate, or anywhere else, 
for a 3-league limitation in the case of 
my State, except as fixed by its consti- 
tution and except as approved, I believe, 
by the Congress. 

If the Senator does not think we have 
a case which we can establish in court, 
why is he greatly concerned about. it? 
I am perfectly willing to rely upon that 
3-league limit on our Gulf Coast, as 
stated in the Florida Constitution and 
as approved by the Congress, so I believe, 
in 1868. : 

So it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand why those who oppose the pend- 
ing joint resolution feel that there is 
something to fear, if they feel we have 
no firm case for that boundary. We do 
not spell out that firm case in the pend- 
ing measure. In this measure we simply 
claim the right not be be deprived of our 
right before the court and our rights 
whatever they are in the family of other 
States to show—if it be a fact—that we 
have a greater border than 3: miles, as 
we claim, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Likewise, we claim—and to come un- 
der this measure, we would have to es- 
tablish that claim—that that 3-league 
border was not only provided in our con- 
stitution, and is still there, but that it 
was approved when our constitution was 
approved by act of Congress. 
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So if the Senator thinks that any link 
in that chain is unsafe and insecure, that 
should make him believe that Florida 
will not have the claimed 3-league 
boundary, anyway; then he should not be 
too much disturbed about any implica- 
tion in the pending joint resolution that 
Florida may be allowed to maintain this 
claim. if it can, by standing upon action 
heretofore taken by the Congress. 

I am beginning to believe that my 
friends are fairly well convinced of the 
strength of the action taken by Congress, 
and are afraid that Florida does have a 
legal and a supportable claim to the 3- 
league boundary, because if the case were 
as weak as some Senators seem to be- 
lieve it is, why would they be disturbed 
by the general wording of the pending 
joint resolution, which simply gives 
Florida its day in court? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Time after time we 
have asked the question, What are the 
borders of these States? The Senator 
from-Florida has stated over and over 
again that the border is 3 miles on the 
eastern side of Florida and 3 leagues on 
the western side of Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And Iso state now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

The pending joint resolution, upon 
which the Senator from Florida relies to 
establish the western border of 3 
leagues, puts the border at the coast on 
the eastern side. In other words, the 
equal-footing clause shoves the bound- 
ary 3 miles out into the ocean on the 
eastern side, but leaves it where it is on 
the western side. 

All we have said about it is that we 
are buying ourselves lawsuits, whereas 
if we tried to confine it to a specified area, 
we would not have constant and persist- 
ent lawsuits. 

From what has been said, we know 
that the first lawsuit among them will 
be either a State of Louisiana lawsuit or 
a State of Texas lawsuit or a State of 
Florida lawsuit, in an attempt to estab- 
lish a different boundary than the one 
the equal-footing clause would give them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico has no substance at all upon 
which he could base any proper state- 
ment that the State of Florida would file 
such a suit. On the contrary, the pend- 
ing joint resolution would give to the 
State of Florida a complete right, just 
as in the case of every other State, to its 
boundary at 3 geographic miles on the 
east coast. 

So I think the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has failed to recall that, in making 
the statement he made just now. 

Furthermore, after his former asser- 
tions. of doubt as to whether the consti- 
tutional boundary of the State of Florida 
was confirmed by Congress in 1868, when 
the Senator from New Mexico found that 
the case which went to the United States 
Supreme Court—in which the Court held 
that the mere passage by Congress upon 
a constitution, when that constitution 
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contained a boundary provision, operat- 
ed to accept and affirm and approve that 
boundary, even though no mention of it 
was made in the debate—came from New 
Mexico and that it relates to his own 
State and is the case which fixes that 
rule, I suspect that he then became much 
more lenient in his views regarding the 
situation in the case of Florida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
now finished the fifth point of my 
speech, dealing with an analysis of the 
so-called Holland joint resolution, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, as revised. 

I now come to point No. 6, dealing with 
some of the arguments made by the so- 
called giveaway group. 

VI, SOME ARGUMENTS OF THE GIVEAWAY GROUP 
CONSIDERED 

It is extraordinary how nonexistent or 
feeble are the arguments advanced in 
favor of the Holland bill. The Senator 
from Oregon in his introductory speech 
carefully refrained from expressing him- 
self on the merits of the bill and refused 
to permit any question about its merits 
or demerits. He confined himself to an 
exposition of its contents and insisted 
that opponents of the measure should be 
restricted to such inquiries. I have 
never known so important a measure 
which had so little argument to stipport 
it. Nevertheless, I think I have detected 
three alleged reasons which are ad- 
vanced at times in its support—possibly 
four, because the Senator from Florida 
put forward a new one when he spoke, 
These arguments are, in my judgment, 
weak, attenuated, stunted and twisted. 
But they deserve to be stated and ex- 
posed to the sunlight of reason. 

1. SO-CALLED STATES’ RIGHTS 


The argument in favor of giving away 
these rich deposits is sometimes ad- 
vanced under the general banner of 
States’ rights. The Holland and Daniel 
bills are then described as merely return- 
ing to the States property which once was 
theirs. So this measure advances under 
the halo of the stars and bars, and pre- 
sumably with the blessing of Robert E. 
Lee and Jefferson Davis. But it is quite 
apparent from the Court's decisions that 
the three coastal States as such never 
had any claim to the offshore oil deposits 
under the submerged lands, and that 
therefore there is no question of a return 
involved. How is it possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to return something 
that they never owned? The Supreme 
Court has ruled that it was the Federal 
Government, acting through Secretary 
of State Jefferson, which first asserted 
jurisdiction over the marginal sea. It 
has been the Federal Government which 
through its Navy, Coast Guard, Air 
Force, and shore batteries has protected 
it. To turn over the submerged lands 
beneath this marginal sea to the States is 
indeed purely a giveaway. It gives to 
a few States that which the Court has 
ruled is the property of all the States 
and of allthe people. It violates the real 
rights of the inland States and also of 
those coastal States which do not have 
oil, gas, or sulfur off their shores. It 
should not be called a States’. rights 
measure—it should rather be called a 


States’ wrong measure, 
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2. CHARGES OF SOCIALISM UNFAIR AND 
; INCORRECT 

This brings us to a second contention 
of those who would launch such a give- 
away program. They argue—they have 
not so argued on the floor of the Senate, 
but the argument has been carried to the 
‘country—that those who would retain 
the paramount power over these oil de- 
posits in the Nation as a whole are advo- 
cates of nationalization and of socialism. 
These are fighting words well calculated 
to make the hackles of most Americans 
rise, but before we succumb to them let 
us see what is their real meaning. 

Of course, under the present condi- 
tions of the Anderson measure, the Fed- 
eral Government would not directly drill, 
operate, or manage the oil and gas wells 
to be sunk on these submerged lands. 
This would be done by private companies 
after obtaining leases from the Federal 
Government under which they would pay 
royalties in compensation for these 
privileges, 

Mr. President, notice this: If we were 
to give away the submerged lands to the 
States, they would do precisely the same 
thing. The advocates of the giveaway 
bill, if they are to be consistent, should, 
therefore, call their program State so- 
cialism. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Might not the fact that the 
Federal Government makes the leases 
insure fairer and more equitable leasing 
with respect to all the companies that 
might be interested? In other words, 
there might be some disposition on the 
part of a State—which would perhaps 
be natural—to favor its own citizens, and 
to favor a resident of the State over a 
nonresident. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, that is true; 
and one of the advantages which Ham- 
ilton and Madison pointed out, which a 
larger government would have over a 
smaller unit resulted from the fact that 
in a larger government there would be a 
greater variety of interests, that such 
„greater variety of interests would result 
in competition among the interests, and, 
therefore, there would not be so much 
domination on the part of any one in- 
terest in particular. As I remember, it 
was the eighth paper in which this point 
was developed. It was made one of the 
strongest arguments for ratification of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HILL. I do not care to take the 
Senator back to the controversy about 
shrimp. 

.. Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Alabama, is not a shrimp, either physi- 
cally, intellectually, or morally. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. I 
do not know how much of a compliment 
that is, frankly, because a shrimp is a 
pretty small animal. But I think if the 

‘Senator will examine the laws of several 
States relative to shrimp, he will find 
that some of those laws grant specific 
favors or special privileges to the citi- 
zens of a particular State, favors or priv- 
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ileges which are denied to citizens of 
other States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is true. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Did the Senator from 
Illinois answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama as to whether the 
Federal Government receives more 
money for its leases? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; he did not raise 
that question. 

Mr. DANIEL. That was not involved? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. It was merely 
the question of favors as between one 
set of applicants for leases and others. 

Mr. DANIEL. At the present time, I 
certainly want to offer to show that the 
States receive from their mineral leases 
far more than the Federal Government 
for its mineral leases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to say in the 
interest of fairness and equity on this 
point, that when I began to go into that 
question well over a year ago, I assumed 
that the oil companies were paying less 
to the States for leases on the submerged 
lands than in all probability they would 
pay to the Federal Government. Upon 
investigation it developed that in the 
case of State leases probably the average 
which they pay is around 16 or 17 per- 
cent, and that in the State of Louisiana, 
if the severance taxes are included they 
are paying more than 20 percent. We 
do not know how much the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be able to obtain. There 
would, however, be a minimum amount 
of 1244 percent under the Anderson bill, 
S. 107; and, above that, the leases would 
be fixed on the basis of competitive 
bidding. I am not claiming that the 
Federal Government would collect more 
than the State of Louisiana, although I 
think it probably would collect more 
than would the State of California. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In fairness, is it not true to 
say that, as is the case today, the amount 
that would be received by the Federal 
Government is fixed by statute; and, of 
course, the executive branch that would 
be charged with the making of leases by 
the Federal Government would be abso- 
lutely limited and controlled by statute? 
But the executive departments have 
made representations to the Congress 
that the Government should be per- 
mitted to get more for leases. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatistrue. I know 
that the Anderson bill assures the right 
of the Government to obtain larger roy- 
alty payments than at present the Fed- 
eral Government receives for on-shore 
wealth. 

One reason why the existing royalties 
from Federal land on shore are lower 
than from State leases off shore is be- 
cause in the early 1920’s, I believe in the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations, 
leases were granted providing for as lit- 
tle as 5 percent royalties, and these roy- 
alties have been carried over and con- 
tinue to hang as a millstone around the 
neck of the Interior Department.. That 
is a bad heritage from the 1920’s satur- 
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nalia of oil corruption perpetrated on the 
country in the administration of Presi- 
dent Harding. But the Anderson bill 
strikes at that dead hand. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Who was President of 
the United States in 1920? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1921 the Presi- 
dent was Warren Harding. 

Mr. DANIEL. But the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act which the Senator is condemn- 
ing was passed in 1920, and it provides 
for 50 cents an acre for all wildcat leases, 
Originally it provided for only 25 cents 
an acre on wildcat leases on Federal 
land. The State of Texas has averaged 
$20 an acre for all its leases on sub- 
merged lands as compared with 50 cents 
an acre received by the National Gov- 
ernment on Federal lands. I should like 
to point out that that is why this whole 
fight started. Federal lease applicants 
wanted to grab off the leases at 25 cents 
an acre and later 50 cents per acre 
under the Federal act, and the coasts of 
California and Louisiana are blanketed 
today with 1,031 Federal leases by per- 
sons who want to hit the jack-pot if the 
lands are not returned to the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall deal with the 
latter part of the Senator’s statement 
in a moment. But so far as the Fed- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 is concerned, 
I wish to point out that this country 
made a great mistake in 1918 and elected 
a Republican Congress, and it was that 
Republican Congress which passed that 
act at a time when the President of the 
United States was physically disabled 
and unable to protect the interests of 
the Nation. The abominable terms of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 were 
a precursor of the terrible things which 
were coming a few months afterward, 
wae events cast their shadows be- 

ore. 

Mr. DANIEL, We have had a Demo- 
cratic Congress for quite a few years 
since that time, have we not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Have they changed the 
Federal Leasing Act except to raise the 
rentals from 25 cents to 50 cents an 
acre? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had Demo- 
cratic Presidents, but we have not had 
Democratic control of the Congress since 
1937, because, ever since then, there has 
been an alliance between Republicans 
and certain Members of the Senate from 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
which on such matters has resulted in 
Republican control of the Congress of 
the United States. 

{Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from 
Ilinois taking the position that the 
northern branch of the Democratic 
Party is entitled to no part of the credit 
for the progressive measures which have 
been passed since that time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. President Roosevelt 
and President Truman are entitled to a 
great share of credit. So far as foreign 
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affairs are concerned, the Democratic 
Members from south of the Mason and 
Dixon line have seen the issue more 
clearly than have those from any other 
section of the country. They have 
moved with us, and I hope our friend 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] will move with 
us on those issues. 

As to domestic affairs, there is some 
difference of opinion. We not only 
admit it; it is true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator willing to 
take the position that the northern 
branch of the Democratic Party is en- 
titled to none of the credit for any of 
the fine things accomplished in the 
domestic field since 1937? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We passed the wage- 
and-hours bill in 1938. The election 
victory of the able Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] in that year and of 
former Senator Pepper served notice 
that the people of the South wanted a 
25-cent minimum hourly wage, and as a 
result, the bill went through very rapidly. 
Since that time, we have passed very 
little legislation of a progressive nature. 

I did not intend to get into this dis- 
cussion when I started, but since the 
Senator has brought it up, I have made 
my comments on it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of the Senator's 
confession, I should like to suggest to 
him that he hit the sawdust trail and 
join my party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Returning to the ques- 
tion relative to the joint resolution which 
is' before the Senate, the Senator from 
Illinois will concede, will he not, that 
the States today and during past years 
have been receiving more from their 
wild-cat mineral leases than the Fed- 
eral Government has been receiving on 
similar leases on Federal lands? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal leases 
have bad heritages from the past. There 
have been lobbyists who work both sides 
of the street. They work the Senator’s 
side of the street and our side of the 
street. I believe the big boys are on the 
Senator’s side, and’ there are attorneys 
and minor representatives on our side. 
You get the big money, and we get the 
little money. Pardon me. When I say 
“you,” I mean the Republicans. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator going to 
answer my question as to whether the 
States receive more from their leases 
under their present and past laws than 
the Federal Government has been re- 
ceiving under its laws? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave had some sus- 
picions about this resolution, one being 
that it would enable the oil companies 
to pay less on oil from submerged lands 
than they would have to pay the Federal 
Government. Some of those suspicions 
seem to be ill-founded. I should like to 
point out to the Senator from Texas 
that I have never advanced that idea as 
the reason why it is favored by many. 
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That raises several interesting questions 
which have puzzled me and which at 
times have kept me awake at night. It 
is undoubtedly true that the oil com- 
pany group is behind Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13. They operate under cover, 
below the surface, but they arc there. 
The obvious question is, Why are they 
doing that when the terms of the Federal 
laws are not more severe upon them 
than are the State laws? 

I should like to offer, and I hereby. do 
offer, a prize of $15 to anyone who will 
submit a reasonable explanation of this 
situation, and I shall be glad to meet with 
contestants and mention to them quietly 
the suspicions which I have, but which 
I shall not express upon the floor of this 
body or place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator, then, 
admits that the States have been more 
successful, notwithstanding the lobby- 
ists, in insisting that we keep laws on 
our books providing for more money 
from our mineral leases? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Texas pressing the Senator from Illi- 
nois to bring out into the open the ideas 
which flit through his mind and which 
he would be reluctant to express? 

Mr. DANIEL. Not at all. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois, without a doubt, un- 
derstands my question. The Senator 
said a minute ago that there had been 
pressures on each side, that certain per- 
sons had been pressuring the Congress 
and the States, Since the States receive 
so much more money from their mineral 
leases in State lands, I am wondering if 
the Senator can hand us a little bouquet 
and acknowledge what the States have 
done in this field? 

That is all I am asking the Senator. 
Do I get an answer to that question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not criticizing 
the State of Texas or the State of Louisi- 
ana for giving unduly favorable terms 
to oil companies for leases off the coasts 
of those States. I paid a compliment 
yesterday to the family of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr, Lone] for 
imposing a severance tax upon all oil 
taken from Louisiana soil. I think that 
was a very progressive step, which has 
not been sufficiently appreciated by the 
people of the United States. As I said 
before, it laid the basis for the funds 
which have built up the common schools, 
highways, and the great State Univer- 
sity of Louisiana. I am not criticizing 
the States of Louisiana and Texas. 

In the case of California, I think Cali- 
fornia probably has not gone so far as 
have the other two States. 

So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, I wish to point out that while 
the average royalty was reduced by the 
low rates of the 1920's, so far as the 
recent leases are concerned, the Federal 
Government does not stand in a very 
inferior position to the average for the 
country as a whole. 

I may say that on March 3, Repre- 
sentative Hacen, of California, placed in 
the Recorp the figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, on competitive 
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leasing and bonus results for the public 
domain and for restricted Indian lands, 
and his table in the Recorp compared 
them with some lease sales on State- 
owned lands. A reading of this inter- 
esting memorandum in its entirety on 
pages A1065—A1066 of the Recorp would 
repay all Members. 

I ask unanimous consent to have just 
these tables giving the Federal-State 


‘leasing results for 1951-52 printed at 


this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taste 3.—Competitive leasing and bonus 
results, public domain and restricted In- 


dian lands, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952 


Bonus 
Acres Total 
State sold T | bonus 
we Mexico (Federal 
pe eee Fs AS an. 3, 193 43. 70 139, 4! 
New Mexico, Colorado ; Pio 4p 
and Utah (Indian land).| 250,334 20. 20 | 5, 055, 964 
California (Federal land). 250 54.75 13, 697 
Louisiana (Federal land). 284 74. 90 21, 249 
Mississippi (Federalland)_ 634| 489.00 3, O51 
Kansas (Federal Jand)....| 3,261 76. 20 222 
Oklahoma (Federal land). 2714| 45.00 1, 238 
Oklahoma (Indian exeept 
DE T a RSET ee 086 11. 22 950, 14 
Colorado (Federal land) __ 1,710 | 22.10 37, 716 
Montana (Federal land) _. 1,800 | 23. 00 42, 883 
Montana (Indian land)...| 46,019 | 10.35 477, 892 
Wyoming Frogeral land). 1, 984 | 33.70 66, 785 
Wyoming (Indian land) __ 8,848 | 13.55 135, 599 
hes: Dakota (Indian 
REE SESS = 19, 691 |. 31.15 613, 296 
South Dakota (Indian 
Raita SLi AI S a cae 554 8.72 89, 003 
Utah, (Indian land)--..==- 12,996 | $45.80 | $595, 695 
Total Federal_....- 12, 576 | 45.70 574, 340 
Tota) Indian. .__... 446,128 | 17.74 | 7,917,603 
Total Federal and 
jolie (except 
) EEE SA 458,704 | 18. 50 | 8, 491, 943 
State page sales of State- 
owned land: 
New Mexico (year 
ending June 30, 
100 Pema nas. A 173,739 | 36.78 | 6,390, 769 
Oklahoma (July 1949- 
December 1950)... 81, 593 9.34 762, 502 
State lease sales of off- 
shore land: 
Louisiana (sold in 
1948)......-.---.--- , 653 | 15.73 | 9, 451, 42 
Louisiana (sold in 
1950-61). 2 5-...-.-. GOS | 36. 69 |17, 011, a 
Mississippi (1948-50) _ 1, 965 1.17 
Texas (Nov. 7, 1947)..| 374, 937 19. 28 | 7, 230, us 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I now yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Illinois if it might not be 
well to develop the question of whether 
the States or the Federal Government 
get higher returns. He can go into 
States such as Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and New Mexico, and compare the 
average State rental with the average 
Federal rental. He can also compare the 
prices obtained from the leasing of State 
pastures and the prices obtained from 
the leasing of Federal pastureland. 

The States of Texas and Louisiana 
have done very well in the matter of 
leasing. No one will contradict that 
statement. There may be a difference in 
the approach of individuals. A Federal 
lease is always regarded as a prospecting 
permit. It is just as tough, and has to 
be under the law. The administrators of 
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the law can do no better than Congress 
will allow them to do. It would be well 
to remember that. 

There was a general revision of the 
law in 1936, and we can look back to 
that time and see the contest which 
was made. The good features that had 
been suggested were left out of the Fed- 
eral law. That was the fault of no one 
but the Congress of the United States. 
We cannot blame the Federal officials 
who work for the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Anderson bill 
would place the leasing of submerged 
lands on a much better basis than the 
leasing of mineral lands; that it pre- 
‘scribes competitive bidding and a min- 
imum royalty of 1242 percent, with no 
more 5-percenters? > 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe 
it will go as far as we want it to go. We 
have still to take the time to work out 
a new leasing program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. With regard to the po- 
sition of the oil companies, I believe, in 
fairness, it should be said that the oil 
interests in the last Congress, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, were in support of the 
so-called O’Mahoney-Anderson bill, 
which was very similar to the Anderson 
bill which is now before us. The oil com- 
panies presented witnesses in favor of 
it. I personally was urged by repre- 
sentatives of various oil companies to 
support it. Generally speaking, I believe 
the position of the oil interests has been 
that they wanted to operate under 
whichever government would permit 
them to operate, because they were seek- 
ing to develop the oil resources. No 
one can blame the oil companies. They 
have made State leases in good faith, 
and they hope to have these leases rati- 
fied by one side or the other. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe that what 
the Senator from Louisiana has said 
needs to be qualified. To be sure, the 
oil companies, recognizing that the 
President of the United States was not 
going to sign quitclaim legislation, felt 
that they would like to get those lands 
into operation. I do not think there is 
any question that they would have been 
happy to see the derricks working. 
Likewise, I would have been happy to see 
the derricks working. But the oil com- 
panies have always favored quitclaim 
legislation. 

The audit of the city of Long Beach, 
Calif., up to June 30, 1952, shows that 
in the previous year the city—that one 
community alone—had spent $106,000 in 
connection with tidelands legislation. 
That is a matter of official record and 
can be produced. That was the amount 
of money spent for tidelands litigation 
by the city of Long Beach in 1 year. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from New 
Mexico is not speaking of a private oil 
company; he is speaking of the city of 
Long Beach, Calif., which was fighting 
to have its property restored. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Louisiana does not know that the city 
of Long Beach operates as its own pri- 
vate oil company, he has not been listen- 
ing to the testimony. 
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Mr. LONG. The city of Long Beach 
cannot be regarded as an oil interest. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have barely 
gone into this matter, but if the Senator 
desires another piece of information, I 
can tell him that former Senator Don- 
nell, of Missouri, held hearings and 
called Mr. Clary to the witness stand and 
asked him how much his firm had re- 
ceived in fees. He was informed that 
the amount was $250,000, or more, at 
that time; it is now probably more than 
a half million dollars. 

I have not been able to locate anyone 
on the other side who has that small 
amount of money. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Clary came before 
our committee, when the Senator from 
New Mexico was a member last year, and 
testified for substantially the same bill 
the Senator from New Mexico has of- 
fered as a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. I would like to testify 
to that fact personally. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can understand 
why the Senator from Louisiana would. 
The whole story ought to get out, be- 
cause while there was testimony one way, 
other people from Long Beach were 
testifying the other way. 

We had practically come to an agree- 
ment with the States in the 8ist Con- 
gress as to how this might be done. I 
do not believe the then attorney general 
of Texas, who is now the junior Senator 
from Texas, subscribed to the proposal, 
but he will remember that Bascom Giles 
testified before the committee. 

The Senator ought to have seen what 
people in Long Beach did. The Senator 
ought to have read the articles that ap- 
peared about me in Long Beach news- 
papers. They were illuminating. I can 
probably find the testimony here. At 
any rate, some testimony was introduced 
in the record which showed that Long 
Beach had developed a tidelands movie, 
Freedom’s Shores, and that the report 
of the interim committee on tidelands 
of the California State Senate had 
boasted how it had been able to take a 
decisive part in the defeat of Senator 
O'Mahoney in the last election; how 
Long Beach and the State Lands Com- 
mission of California reached clear into 
the State of Wyoming. The State lands 
commission told in the report that it had 
approved the purchase of five additional 
copies of this movie, and presumably 
will go into other States in the 1954 elec- 
tion and seek to defeat other Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They may go into 

Illinois in 1954. 
- Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator de- 
sires to go further into this matter, it 
will be easy to do so. Iam sorry that we 
have gotten into this discussion. None- 
theless, having gone into it, it is not 
amiss to state that in Wyoming a special 
sound track was added to the film tell- 
ing a story which criticized Senator 
O’Mahoney for something which was no 
fault of his but concerned his opposition 
to the Fallbrook bill. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico understands that when I 
said that in my reference to the oil inter- 
ests and the O’Mahoney-Anderson bill 
in the 82d Congress, I meant that they 
testified for it and supported it. I was 
urged by attorneys for oil companies to 
go along and support the O'Mahoney- 
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Anderson bill at that time. That meas- 
ure was substantially the same Anderson 
bill which is now pending as an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution. 

The Senator says that the oil compa- 
nies were not supporting that measure, 
even though representatives of the major 
oil companies testified in its favor. The 
city of Long Beach was against it, but 
I never had the idea that the city of 
Long Beach was an oil company. 

The State of Louisiana also appropri- 
ated some money to engage attorneys 
and to send them to Washington to do 
the best they could to have Louisiana’s 
submerged lands restored to the State. 

I suppose the State of Texas also spent 
some money for the same purpose. The 
former attorney general of Texas, who is 
now the junior Senator from Texas, is 
present. But the fact that those States 
acted as they did does not make them 
oil companies. 

The fact is that the oil industry, in- 
cluding the Standard Oil Co., the Texas 
Oil Co., the Gulf Oil Co., and various 
other companies, were represented by 
Mr. Hallanan, who testified in favor of 
the O’Mahoney-Anderson bill at that 
time. I sincerely believe that they were 
supporting that measure. 

I am not saying that there is anything 
wrong about it. All I am saying is that 
the record indicates that the oil indus- 
try supported what it thought would be 
good for the oil industry first, and per- 
haps what was good for the Nation sec- 
ond. In any event, they have been on 
both sides of the question, so I think it 
is immaterial on which side the oil in- 
dustry now stands. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the previous res- 
olution we did not attempt to make any 
final disposition of oil and gas money. 
All the money was to be put in the pot 
for subsequent distribution by the Con- 
gress. That is not the present situation. 
But there can be no question, and there 
should be no question, that oil industry 
advocates came here and supported that 
resolution. There was a situation caused 
by the failure of the Iranian oil fields and 
the closing of the Abadan oil refinery, 
which seemed to make it imperative that 
the oil industry along the coast be put 
into production. There were derricks 
there ready to be put to work. There 
was the possibility of an oil shortage in 
the United States. The statement was 
made by the then Petroleum Adminis- 
trator that if certain things were to 
happen—I do not wish to quote him ex- 
actly as to what they were, because I 
do not remember—we could have gaso- 
line rationing again in the United States. 

It was because of a desire to avoid 
gasoline rationing in the United States 
and to make it possible to produce oil 
from the shores of Texas and Louisiana 
that I entered the endeavor to see if it 
might be possible to put those lands in 
such a situation that oil could be pro- 
duced. I tried to demonstrate that Iwas 
endeavoring to be fair by saying that the 
money should not be appropriated from 
the Federal Treasury. I was not a spon- 
sor of the Hill amendment. I advocated 
that the area be allowed to produce; that 
the money derived from such produc- 
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tion be put in the pot in the Treasury, 
and that Congress take its own time in 
determining whether it belonged to the 
State of Louisiana or the State of Texas 
or to the Federal Government. 

In the prior resolution we provided a 
period of interim operation lasting 5 
years, so that two presidental elections 
would intervene. Surely in that time, 
there might be a President in the White 
House who would sign a quitclaim bill 
if it should be passed by the Congress. 
Only one election intervened until that 
result was attained. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois did not raise the 
question as to the economic interests 
which are supporting or opposing this 
measure. This is one of the excursions 
which develop when we go into some of 
the issues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. In a moment. 

In response to a question by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, the Senator from Il- 
linois stated very frankly that the States 
of Texas and Louisiana deserved credit 
for the terms which they imposed on pri- 
vate lessees with respect to their off- 
shore submerged lands. 

He wished to point out, however, that 
it is not fair to take an average of 
amounts received from such lands and 
compare it with the average received 
from Federal onshore lands, because 
the hands of the Federal Government 
with respect to onshore lands were tied 
by leases which were made under the 
1920 Leasing Act. Congress has failed 
to bring that act up to date. The major 
portion of the failure, however, would 
be removed by the Anderson bill, which 
those of us who are opposed to granting 
title to the States are supporting. 

I am now glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, like 
the Senator from Illinois, I somewhat 
regret that this particular question has 
entered into the discussion. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been frank and 
generous in stating what is a fact, 
namely, that the oil States have done 
a fine job in the handling of their leases, 
and, up to now, a somewhat better job 
than the Federal Government has done. 
However, I want it to appear in the REC- 
orD now that no one on our side of the 
fence pretends in the slightest degree 
that the oil companies have shown any 
particular consideration for those who 
are debating on the other side of this 
measure. We have simply stated it as 
a matter of fact—and we shall continue 
so to state it, because we know it to be 
true, and the REcorp shows it—that both 
as to Senate Joint Resolution 195 of 
1950 and Senate Joint Resolution 20 of 
1951, the O’Mahoney-Anderson bill, the 
oil companies were in strong support 
of those resolutions. The Recorp this 
year shows testimony from one of their 
leading attorneys in reply to my ques- 
tion, on page 613, as follows: . 

I would like to ask him if it is a fact 
that he and the Committee of Oil Lessees 
from the Gulf did support Senate Joint 
Resolution 195 in 1950 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 in 1951 

Mr. Orn. Senator, we did. 
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Then he went ahead with other con- 
firming statements. 

I stated at that hearing, and I now 
state, in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding whatsoever, that I do not 
claim that any Senator who supported 
Senate Joint Resolution 195 or Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 was upon im- 
proper ground simply because oil com- 
panies were supporting that particular 
venture. 

I am trying to put myself in the shoes 
of the oil companies for just a moment. 
It seems to me that if I were an oil 
man I would be practical and try to 
support the resolution which had the 
best chance of passage, so that the oil 
companies could start producing oil and 
use their heavy equipment, which is 
wasting and rusting along the coast, 
and sometimes out over the water. Not 
for anything would I or any of the Sen- 
ators associated with me seek to dis- 
parage or discount, or throw any im- 
proper reflection upon any Senator who 
feels other than we do. 

However, a great many brickbats have 
been thrown at us. It so happens that 
the Senator from Florida comes from 
a State which does not produce oil in 
its submerged areas. He happens to 
come from a State where he was lucky 
enough not to be opposed lgst fall when 
he was running for reelection. This 
question did not enter into his race, and 
could not have entered into it. 

The Senator from Florida says that it 
is a fact that last year the oil companies 
wanted the other resolution. They came 
to the Senator from Florida and to the 
Senator from Louisiana, just as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has stated with 
reference to himself. The Senator from 
Florida does not believe that they were 
trying to buy him or to influence him 
improperly. He thinks they have the 
same right, in connection with legisla- 
tion affecting them, that any other citi- 
zens have with respect to legislation 
affecting them. I do not believe that 
they were trying to do anything im- 
proper with reference to the Senator 
from Florida. The Senator from Florida 
fully understood why they were support- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 20. But he 
does not relish these constant repetitions 
by cheap columnists and commentators 
to the effect that all those who support 
the claim of the States for the restora- 
tion of States’ rights and the restoration 
of State government, as well as the dimi- 
nution of the overwhelming Federal 
greatness at Washington, have some 
improper motive or have been subsidized 
by oil companies, when nothing of the 
sort is the case. 

Before I take my seat let me say that 
if there are any two attorneys in the 
public service who are of higher charac- 
ter or who have been more consistently 
independent of the oil companies in 
their States, where there are oil com- 
panies of great size to contend with or 
to work with, as the case may be, than 
the junior Senator from Texas, who 
served as attorney general of his State 
so brilliantly and for so long, and the 
junior Senator from Louisiana have al- 
ways been, I do not know who they are. 
Everyone knows that they are not the 
picked boys of the oil companies. I am 
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sure that no one on this floor or any- 
where else who is responsible would even 
suggest such a thing. 

I am sorry the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois made the statement which 
he did. I am sure that he did not mean 
any such implication when he said that 
the big money and the big boys were on 
the other side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois did not start this 
line of discussion by any means. Of 
course, the Senator from Illinois not only 
has refrained from making any state- 
ments about the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Texas, or other 
Senators sponsoring the pending reso- 
lution, but he is very glad to reaffirm 
what he originally said, that he is cer- 
tain that they are proceeding in com- 
plete good faith. I will say that over 
and over again. It might place the curse 
of death on me to go down to Texas and 
Louisiana and say that to audiences, be- 
cause I suppose I am not particularly 
popular in those two States, but I would 
be very glad to do so. I would be very 
glad to offer a character testimonial for 
those Senators, if they should so desire. 

It is true, however, I think, that the 
attitude of the oil companies changes 
from time to time. In the past, when 
President Truman was in the White 
House, the oil companies felt that a so- 
called quitclaim bill similar to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, if it passed the Con- 
gress, would be vetoed by the President, 
as it was, and therefore there would be 
no legislation, and matters would be 
held up. 

Rather than have no legislation, the 
oil companies then preferred the so- 
called O'’Mahoney-Anderson bill, But 
now that President Truman is no longer 
in the White House, and a very excel- 
lent gentleman, who unfortunately made 
a premature commitment on this very 
subject, has replaced him, there is no 
question now that the oil companies pre- 
fer the Holland joint resolution to the 
Anderson bill. They always would have 
preferred the Holland bill to the Ander- 
son bill, in my opinion, if they had 
thought they could get it, but a little man 
in the White House stood in their way, 
plus the fact that there were a little 
more than one-third of us here in the 
Senate who would have voted to uphold 
a veto. 

The ranks of those who would have 
upheld the veto have become somewhat 
thinner with the passage of time. It 
may well be that after the 1954 election 
we will be still fewer in number, be- 
cause we well know the opposition which 
may come to many of us in the 1954 
election. But as long as we are Mem- 
bers of the Senate, even though our 
numbers are reduced, we shall continue 
to struggle for what we believe to pe 
the interest of the country as a whole, 
I say this without any reflection what- 
ever upon the character or motives of 
those who hold a different point of view. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know what the 
Senator says is said in all good con- 
science, high principle and sound 
morals, and I accord that kind of an 
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attitude always to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I also thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for the fair statement 
he has just made: There is only one 
point in his remarks to which I should 
like to call attention, namely, I should 
like to know whether the Senator from 
Illinois has any evidence whatever that 
members of the oil industry prefer the 
so-called Holland bill over the Ander- 
son bill. The only evidence along that 
line I have seen, and the only thing I 
have heard from any members of the 
oil industry, is that they would prefer 
a bill similar to the Anderson bill, 
which would take care of the entire 
Continental Shelf, rather than the bill 
sponsored by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hotianp]: and myself, and other 
Senators, which would take care of just 
the historic limits. So I ask, does the 
Senator have any evidence whatever 
that they prefer the Holland bill over 
the Anderson bill, which the Senator 
from Illinois supports? 

Mr. DOUGLAS; I have not investi- 
gated that subject; and I would not go 
into a court of law and testify to that 
effect, but I had some connection with 
the last political campaign, and I know 
that the question involved in this de- 
bate was a great issue in the State of 
Texas, and to some degree in the State 
of Louisiana, and from my knowledge 
of the group which was putting up money 
for the Republican Party and the can- 
didate of the Republican Party, I can 
say that I certainly think that there 
-was a very close association between the 
þig oil interests and the campaign of 
the candidate of the Republican Party. 
Of course, I am not saying that the 
candidate of the Republican Party was 
influenced by the contributions made. 
He is a highly honorable gentleman. I 
just lament that he made the prema- 
ture commitment he did make. I am 
very sorry. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana for holding high the banner 
of the Democratic Party, not only at 
the convention, but in the very dif- 
cult circumstances which he faced in 
Louisiana, and in which he was success- 
ful in holding Louisiana within the 
Democratic Party by a narrow margin. 
But if the Senator from Louisiana would 
ever let his hair down upon occasion— 
and it is not too long—I believe he would 
say that one reason why the big oil 
groups supported Governor Kennon and 
the Eisenhower Democrats in Louisiana 
was because they believed that if there 
were a Republican victory they would 
stand a much better chance of passing 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

I was about to say, if the Senator dis- 
agrees with that, let him rise and say 
so, but that would be putting him to 
an improper test. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. The position of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana in his State was 
that the Republican platform was far 
more favorable than the Democratic 
platform insofar as the particular issue 
now being discussed was concerned, His 
support of the Democratic Party was 
based on the fact that there were many 
other issues involved in addition to this 
one, and also partly en the fact that he 
believed the figures, in terms of what was 
involved, were exaggerated. He be- 
lieved, as he told the people of his State, 
that if anyone had the idea that the 
State would become enormously wealthy 
if the Holland joint resolution were en- 
acted, they would be greatiy surprised 
when they saw the effect the measure 
would have. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Loui- 
siana believes that the oil interests of 
his State were influenced, by and large, 
not by one issue alone, but by many is- 
sues, and just as the Senator from Loui- 
siana was influenced by many issues, he 
believes there was much more than the 
tidelands oil issue that would tend to in- 
fiuence the oil and gas interests to be 
on the side of the Republican candidate 
in the race. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
debate seems to touch off all kinds of 
side explosians, and it is not my purpose 
to take the issues involved down side 
lanes, but to proceed to a discussion of 
the merits of the joint resolution with a 
minimum of discussion of motives. 

Mr. President, I have said that the ad- 
vocates of the giveaway bill, if they are 
to be consistent, should therefore call 
their program “state socialism.” There 
is no difference in theory on this point 
between one level of government or an- 
other administering the leasing of these 
submerged lands. If one is “national 
socialism,” the other is “state socialism.” 
In fact, neither program would be social- 
ism. For the actual conduct of the in- 
dustry in both cases would be in private 
hands, and I want to make it clear that 
this is where I and others who adopt a 
Similar position would have them. 

The question simply is who is to have 
the paramount rights in these national 
resources which everyone agrees are not 
privately owned, and who is to get the 
royalties from them? Should it be the 
159 millions of Americans as a whole or 
the limited number of people in the 3 or 
4 coastal States in question. 

To ask this question is to answer it. 
The rights of the Nation and of the peo- 
ple as a whole should be paramount and 
controlling. 


3. RIGHTS OF STATE LESSEES PRESERVED 


A third argument which has been ad- 
vanced, which was brought to the Senate 
floor today, curiously enough, is that the 
private oil interests which in some cases 
have made large investments in develop- 
ing .offshore wells under State leases 
should not have these investments swept 
away by the Federal Government’s as- 
suming title to or paramount rights over 
the submerged lands. 

We would all agree with the justice of 
this contention, and as a matter of fact 
nothing of the kind is proposed by those 
of us who favor Federal control. 
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On the contrary, the Anderson bill, 
S. 107, specifically provides in section 1, 
that holders of leases from the States 
shall have the same rights continued by 
the Federal Government. Thus after de- 
fining in section 1 (a) the qualifying 
types and conditions of the various State 
leases on the submerged lands, section 1 
(b) goes on to guarantee that— 

Any person holding a mineral lease which 
comes within the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, as determined by the 
Secretary, may continue to maintain such 
lease, and may conduct operations there- 
under, in accordance with its provisions for 
the full term thereof and of any extension, 
renewal, or replacement authorized therein 
or heretofore authorized by the law of the 
State issuing such lease: Provided, however, 
That if oil or gas was not being produced 
from such lease on or before December 11, 
1950, then for a term from the effective date 
hereof equal to the term remaining unex- 
pired on December 11, 1950, under the provi- 
sions of such lease or any extensions, rè- 
newals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretofore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing * * * such lease. 


In other words, not only are all pri- 
vate leases from the States where pro- 
duction or drilling is under way to be 
confirmed, but also the same period of 
extension to private parties is to be given 
under Federal control for leases where 
drilling and exploration have not yet 
begun, as would be the case under the 
existing State grants. 

This shows how unfounded is the fre- 
quently repeated charge, which I am 
sorry to say the junior Senator from 
Texas partially fostered today, namely, 
that the real forces behind Federal con- 
trol are the applicants for Federal leases 
who are hoping thereby to acquire for 
little or nothing the rights which hither- 
to have been granted to others by the 
State. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The existing lessees under the 
Anderson bill, Senate bill 107, will have 
all their rights continued and carried 
over by the Federal Government. 

This is another case of where people 
are being agitated by utterly unfounded 
fears. These fears should be set at rest. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Texas? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President; I 
am glad to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Ili- 
nois says that nothing could be further 
from the truth. Is the Senator from Il- 
linois familiar with the record which 
has been made here, which shows that 
former Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
himself said that the reason why he 
changed his mind and his former opin- 
ions about State ownership of these 
lands was the insistence—and now I am 
quoting his own words—“the insistence 
of Federal lease applicants and their 
attorneys.” 

Is the Senator from Illinois aware that 
that is the activity which started the 
fight to take over these lands for the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that Har- 
old Ickes was a very dear personal friend 
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of mine and a political associate of mine; 
I owe him a great deal, and I reverence 
his memory. However, I do not hold to 
all the points of view of Harold Ickes. 
What I was saying for myself, the 
Senator from New Mexico, and all oth- 
ers who support the Anderson bill, was 
that we specifically bar such action and 
protect State lessees; and Senators 
should judge our intentions by what we 
do, not by what certain of our friends and 
associates sometimes have advocated. 
Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 


point? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
Mr. DANIEL. I think the Senator 


from Illinois is mistaken about what the 
Anderson bill provides. As I recall, it 
contains a provision to the effect that 
this bill shall not in anywise affect any 
rights which might be vested in any- 
one; and that provision is included in 
order to take care of the applicants for 
mineral leases or others who may have 
vested rights. 

I see that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLtanp] is about to turn to the 
Anderson bill on that point. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Let us refer at the 
same time to Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that both 
the Anderson bill and the Holland reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 13, con- 
tain provisions which would preserve the 
rights of these Federal lease applicants 
to present their claims in the courts of 
the land? Is not that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Illinois will yield to me, I will say that 
I could not follow those last words at 
all. But the only provision of that sort 
in Senate bill 107 is almost word for 
word with the corresponding provision 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13. That 
provision is included because lawyers 
who are competent—I myself am not a 
lawyer—tell me that these rights simply 
cannot be taken away by law, but that 
it is wise to include a saving clause, so 
that whatever rights those persons may 
have will be taken care of. 

Whatever provision is included at that 
point, was included, not.at the request 
of a single permittee, but at the request 
of good lawyers, both on the committee 
and off the committee. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am not being at all 
critical of the Senator; I was simply 
challenging the remark of the Senator 
from Illinois that the Anderson bill spe- 
cifically prohibits these Federal-lease 
applicants from prosecuting their claims 
to their leases. That is not true, is it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Referring to my 
text, I believe I said that the rights of 
private lessees from the States were pro- 
tected. 

Mr. DANIEL. But did not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois also say that the Fed- 
eral lease applicants were barred under 
the Anderson bill? That is exactly what 
= cree the Senator from Illinois 

say. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. What I said was—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Perhaps that statement 
is contained in the printed text of the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
not saying what is or what is not in- 
cluded in the text. I simply say that a 
person in the position that I am-in had 
better take the advice of a good lawyer. 
The general rule is that when a layman 
depends upon himself to serve as his own 
lawyer, he has a fool for a client. 

This language was suggested by very 
good lawyers, including the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corvon], who seemed to agree with 
me it is possible these claimants will be 
thrown out of court the first day the 
court has a “crack” at them. 

If some of these claimants did any- 
thing at all they filed on a known geo- 
logical structure; and I believe that 
those who did that will be thrown out 
of court the first day. 

But I do not want the law to be 
claimed to be unconstitutional because 
someone has done something improper 
about the chances of these claimants. 
However, I tried not to give them an un- 
fair advantage. An examination of the 
language which was originally suggested 
will show that it looked to be unfair. 

So we struck it out, and tried to give 

these permittees, not an unfair or undue 
advantage, but only what every member 
of the committee conceded was fair; and 
I believe the Senator from Texas voted 
for it. 
-. Mr: DOUGLAS. First, Mr. President, 
I should like’ to clear up the statement 
made by the Senator from Texas. He 
has pointed out that I stated that all 
claims to Federal leases were barred un- 
der the Anderson bill. A hasty refer- 
ence to the reporter's notes reveals. he 
is quite correct in this statement. 

My remark was inadvertent and not 
in my prepared text, and I appreciate his 
correction in order to set the record 
straight. The Anderson bill does not 
bar such claims. 

To clarify my main argument on this 
point, at this tim> I should like to re- 
read from my manuscript, beginning at 
the top of page 33: 

In other words, not only are all private 
leases from the States where production or 
drilling is under way to be confirmed, but 
also the same period of extension to pri- 
vate parties is to be given under Federal 
control for leases where drilling and ex- 
ploration have not yet begun, as would be 
the case under the existing State grants. 

This shows how unfounded is the fre- 
quently repeated charge that the real forces 
behind Federal control are the applicants 
for Federal leases who are hoping thereby 
to acquire for little or nothing the rights 
which hitherto have been granted to others 
by the State. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The existing lessees under 
the Anderson bill, Senate bill 107— 

And I meant lessees from the States— 


will have all their rights continued and car- 
ried over by the Federal Government. 


It is true that all claims of applicants 
for Federal leases are allowed to remain 
in their present status, because a con- 
trary provision might be said to consti- 
tute confiscation of property. As I un- 
derstand it, such persons are allowed to 
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have a chance, to have their day in court. 
But their day in court will be severely 
restricted by the terms of the Anderson 
bill, which confirms the leases of the 
lessees from the States. 

So where there are conflicting claims, 
as I understand it, the Anderson bill 
shows the intention of Congress to give 
primacy to the lessees from the States: 

Mr. ANDERSON. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has cleared up that 
point, because I am sure the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. Ho.ianp], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and all. other 
Senators were in agre2ment that we did 
not wish to give these persons any rights 
or extinguish any of their rights. In both 
measures we are simply trying to say 
that if they have any rights, the measure 
does not wipe them out. But I believe 
the language of both Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 and Senate bill 107 are almost 
identical on this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to 
continue, let me say that this is another 
case of where people are being agitated 
by utterly unfounded fears. These fears 
should be set at rest, 

4. HOLLAND RESOLUTION NOT ESSENTIAL TO PRO- 

TECT RIGHTS IN DOCKS, FILLED-IN LANDS, EIC. 


Mr. President, when I prepared the 
manuscript I dealt only with three argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the Holland 
joint resolution. I frankly admit that 
at that time I had not fully considered 
the claim of the Senator from Florida 
that the Anderson bill was defective in 
the protection it gave to the private own- 
ers who wished to fill their land which 
faced the open sea. I tried to cover that 
point yesterday, during the course of my 
remarks. 

I would refer the student of this de- 
bate—and I think this debate will be 
studied—to that point; but I should like 
to remind the Senate that, under the 
Anderson bill, title to all land filled in 
in the past, whether done by private 
owners or by public bodies, and whether 
on inland waters or on the open sea, will 
be confirmed and approved; secondly, 
that all public bodies and private per- 
sons who fill in land on inland waterways 
in the future will have their titles ap- 
proved; third, that all public bodies 
which carry out future filling or reclaim- 
ing of land for public purposes will have 
their title approved; fourth, that in the 
cases of private persons filling land in 
marginal waters on the open sea, the 
Chief of Engineers will issue authoriza- 
tions to them, and within 2 years must 
submit a general program to Congress. 

I have stated that it is quite possible 
the Anderson bill does not go far enough 
on the latter point. Isaid that although 
I had not had a chance to consult with 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and although I could 
not bind him or the other sponsors of 
his bill, yet so far as I personally was 
concerned I would be willing to consider 
a limited and guarded delegation of 
power to local government, so that it 
would not be necessary to make applica- 
tion to the Corps of Engineers, although 
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of course the Corps of Engineers has 
district offices. 

The main reason why we wish to have 
some Federal supervision is to make sure 
that Federal property will not be appro- 
priated wantonly by private persons, 
that other existing rights will be pro- 
tected, and that navigation will not be 
obstructed. But personally I would be 
willing to agree to carefully guarded lan- 
guage which would delegate some au- 
thority to the States and to civil subdivi- 
sions thereof in connection with filled-in 
land facing the open sea, provided that 
navigation could not be interfered with, 
and provided further that general super- 
visory authority over the decisions of 
local governmental bodies could still be 
had by the Corps of Engineers. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from New Mexico would agree with that. 
In the heat and flurry which have pre- 
vailed, I have not had time to consult 
with him. I may have gone too far, but 
I do want to say it is our earnest desire 
to meet every legitimate objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the discussion 
which took place yesterday, I tried to 
express my conviction that there was 
sufficient language for the present, with 
respect to the program of the Corps of 
Engineers, and that when we needed ad- 
ditional language it would be ready. I 
do not believe it to be advisable that 
any private person should undertake 
building piers out into the ocean, thereby 
impeding navigation, without approval 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Fiorida, as 
shown at page 2879 of yesterday's CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD said: 

I am wondering if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico can point to one single 
expensive pier which has been built since 


1947 anywhere on all the 5,000 coastal miles 
of the United States. 


Of course, some of us recognize that 
steel has been at a premium for a good 
long time since 1947, and that certain 
types of constructior were not permitted 
by the Government. 

Mr. President, I believe that an article 
in the New York Times of Friday, April 
10, 1953, might be of some interest. It is 
found on page C-30. It begins: 

EIGHT MILLION Two HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
Sıx THOUSAND DOLLARS Is Voren ror HoBo- 
KEN PIERS—PORT AUTHORITY APPROVES FUND 
To Srart WORK ON New DOCK AND REPAIRS 
TO OLD ONES 
The Commissioners of the Port of New 

York Authority appropriated $8,276,000 yes- 

terday for the first stage of construction and 

rehabilitation of its Hoboken piers, leased 
last Octcher from the Maritime Commission. 

The money will be used to construct a new 
finger-type pier and to modernize old piers 
and related facilities. Constructiin is to 
start late this summer, and the improve- 
ments are to be completed in 1955. 


So that here is one group that is not 
so frightened that it is not willing to 
go ahead with a little building. I think 
there may be other such groups. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator from 
New Mexico so confused geographically 
that he is trying to place the location 
referred to in the article in the coastal 
belt off the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I may say to 
the Senator that at Crescent City, Calif., 
a breakwater was begun in 1949. I am 
reminded of a situation in Boston, where 
some citizens, because of their fears, 
would not approve certain construction 
work, but when they were confronted 
with the buildings, they changed their 
minds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS], without losing my 
rights to the floor, for such period of time 
as may be granted him by dispensation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Reserving the 
right to object, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Vermont how long 
he intends to speak? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I would say respect- 
fully, to the very respectable Senator 
from Massachusetts, that I will not ex- 
ceed 5 minutes, and shall probably take 
less than that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under those 
circumstances, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(Mr. FLANDERS addressed the Senate 
on the subject Meeting the Soviet Chal- 
lenge. His remarks appear at the con- 
clusion of the speech of Mr. Dovc as.) 
VII. FURTHER LEGAL ISSUES AND THEIR POSSIBLE 

DELAYING EFFECT UPON DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
now take up the seventh major point in 
my speech, which has to do with some 
further legal issues and their possible 
delaying effect upon development. 

It is frequently argued that we should 
turn the submerged oil lands over to the 
three or four coastal States in order that 
the oil may be speedily developed. This 
is, however, doubtful, for even if all legal 
controversies were waived, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can probably move 
as swiftly as can the States. 

But, upon analysis, it will be seen that 
if Congress tried to turn these submerged 
lands over to the States, it will in fact 
create more legal problems than it will 
solve. Such a measure may create a 
legal tangle that will take many years to 
unsnarl. Under this bill it is not clear 
when, if ever, the States can start grant- 
ing clear leases. In the meantime, the 
development of these resources will be 
stopped. 

It would seem wiser, therefore, for the 
oil industry to proceed under Federal 
control, where by three successive deci- 
sions, the Federal rights have been firmly 
established and where their own private 
rights will be fully preserved, than to 
take the chance of putting their heads 
in a series of legal nooses, which I shall 
now briefly describe. 

1. THE POSSIBLE ABUSE OF TRUST 


We have pointed out that the Holland 
bill is in essence a giveaway program. 
It would take what is now the property 
of all the States and of all the people 
and give it to a very few States. Does 
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Congress have the constitutional and 
legal power to do this? In able letters to 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post two eminent legal scholars, Roscoe 
T. Steffen and Charles Collier, have ar- 
gued that Congress is the trustee or 
guardian of such national assets for all 
the people of the United States. They 
contend that for Congress to alienate 
and give away this property to specific 
States without receiving an adequate 
consideration in return or serving some 
clear public purpose for the other 45 
States and for the people of the country 
as a whole, is a breach of trust, which 
can later be revoked by the Supreme 
Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 


letters may be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
FLANDERS in the chair). 
jection? 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 25, 
1953] 


TRANSFERRING OFFSHORE LANDS—AUTHORITY 
or CONGRESS To DISPOSE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
Is QUESTIONED 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

It seems to be generally assumed that 
Congress may dispose of the vast offshore 
oil reserves belonging to the United States 
in any way that it sees fit. But, in spite of 
the broad wording of article III, section 2, 
of the Constitution, by which Congress is 
given power to dispose of the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States, it is believed that this is not nec- 
essarily true. There are definite limitations 
on what Congress may properly do. 

Perhaps a business analogy will make the 
point clear. It is usual in corporation char- 
ters or bylaws to give the board of directors 
broad powers to manage the affairs of the 
business, including, of course, the power to 
buy and dispose of property. But nothing 
is better settled, in spite of the generality of 
these charter provisions, than the point that 
directors have no power to cede or hand 
over corporation property to a particular 
shareholder without compensation, though 
it has often been tried under one disguise or 
another. Corporation assets are said by the 
courts to be held in trust for all of the 
shareholder. 

So too, the courts have said, over and over 
again, that United States property is held 
in trust for all the people. In Light v. 
United States, for example, Mr. Justice 
Lamar quoted the accepted text: “All the 
public lands of the Nation are held in trust 
for the people of the whole country.” He 
then went on to say: “And it is not for the 
courts to say how that trust shall be ad- 


ministered. That is for Congress to deter- 
mine.” 


(Mr. 
Is there ob- 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 

In other words, Congress is given the wid- 
est discretion as to how it shall administer 
its trust on behalf of all the people, but it is 
given no warrant whatever, quite apart from 
any question of possible judicial review, to 
abandon or disregard its trust in order to 
prefer some particular State or States, or 
certain private interests, when there is no 
national interest to be served. 

The much relied upon statement of Mr. 
Justice Black in the California oil lands case, 
that the power of Congress under article III, 
section 2, is “without limitation,” does not, 
when fairly examined, state anything to the 
contrary. That language was used merely in 
support of the Court’s incidental holding 
that the Attorney General had appropriate 
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congressional authority to bring the suit 
then before the Court. 

In that respect, that is, to further the 
public welfare, Congress was said to have 
complete power. The justice did not say 
that Congress could give away land contrary 
to the national interest, or anything of the 
sort. 

Strangely enough, no one seriously pre- 
tends that it would be in the national in- 
terest today for Congress to hand over the 
offshore oil lands, worth unknown billions of 
dollars, for exploitation by particular States 
or private interests. Oil-rich Texas, least of 
all, can ask for such bounty at the national 
expense. Congress, of course, may properly 
lease or sell its oil rights at a fair consider- 
ation, since in that case the money received 
could in turn be used for the benefit of all 
the people, i. e., for education or to apply on 
the national debt. But a simple gift, as has 
been proposed, would be a plain breach of 
trust. 

COURT RULING ON OIL 

In fairness to Texas it does not ask for a 
gift. Its position, and that of certain Sena- 
tors, is that the Supreme Court was simply 
wrong in ruling, as it now has done on three 
occasions, that the offshore oil lands do not 
belong to the coastal States. 

Unfortunately for that contention we have 
a Government of coordinate powers, and it 
would be improper, if not indecent, for the 
Congress now to try to overrule the Court 
on a question of this sort. The offshore oil 
lands, to the edge of the Continental Shelf, 
therefore, must be understood to belong to 
the United States, insofar as title may be 
asserted to such property under interna- 
tional law. 

But what this contention does make wholly 
clear is that the drive to give away these 
lands, falsely represented to the people as 
tidelands, does not stem from any purpose to 
further the national interest. The record is 
clear on that. It is a bare assertion of power 
to subvert the national interest in disregard 
of the fact that Congress is given no au- 
thority under article III, section 2, of the 
Constitution to play Santa Claus with the 
public lands. 

The new administration must not forget 
that public property, no less than public 
Office, is a public trust. 

Roscoe T, STEFFEN. 

Cuicaco, February 19, 1953. 


[From the Washington Post of March 10, 
1953] 


TRUSTEE OF TIDELANDS 


The bills recently introduced in the United 
States Senate (S. 107 and S. J. Res. 13) pro- 
viding for the transfer to the several States 
of the beneficial ownership of the lands lying 
under the marginal seas, heretofore judicial- 
ly decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in a series of carefully considered 
opinions to belong at the present time as a 
matter of legal and beneficial ownership to 
the United States as the legal proprietor and 
not merely as the paramount sovereign, pro- 
pose that the United States should perpetu- 
ate a plain and indefensible breach of trust 
in a legal sense, as well as in a moral sense. 

As to the Louisiana controversy, everyone 
will realize at the outset that at the date 
when the United States by the treaty of 1803 
acquired this entire territory from France, 
there was no State of Louisiana in existence. 
But the United States Government as a con- 
stitutional government did not by the 
Louisiana Purchase acquire unrestricted po- 
litical power over this territory of Louisiana 
nor unrestricted property ownership of the 
lands therein, even if vacant and not there- 
tofore appropriated by any of its inhabitants. 

The true legal situation, at least during 
the territorial period, was described in apt 
language by Chief Justice Taney in his fa- 
mous and much discussed opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, as follows: 
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“A power therefore in the general Gov- 
ernment to obtain and hold colonies and 
dependent territories over which they might 
legislate without restriction would be in- 
consistent with its own existence in its 
present form, Whatever it acquires, it ac- 
Guires for the benefit of the people of the 
several States who created it. It is their 
trustee acting for them and charged with 
the duty of promoting the interests of the 
whole people of the Union in the exercise 
of the powers specifically granted.” (19 
Howard 393 at 448.) 

If this trust theory be once accepted, as 
I believe it ought to be, both on direct 
judicial authority and on ultimate consti- 
tutional principles, it seems clear that the 
proposed transfer of the ownership of the 
lands under the adjacent marginal seas to 
the exclusive benefit of the single State of 
Louisiana, which was itself carved out of 
the much larger territory included within 
the Louisiana Purchase, constitutes a direct 
and undeniable breach of that trust which 
was accurately defined by Chief Justice 
Taney as a trust for the common and equal 
benefit of the whole people of the Union. 

Imagine a family settlement of valuable 
property to be held in trust by a designated 
trustee for the benefit of 48 beneficiaries 
corresponding to the present 48 States, noth- 
ing less than which could comprise the 
whole people of the Union. 

And then imagine the trustee in our illus- 
tration proposing to transfer the trust prop- 
erty or any part of it without any compen- 
satory consideration and without any bene- 
ficiaries. Would anyone seriously contend 
that this would constitute a legally permis- 
sible disposition of the trust property by 
the trustee in the case supposed? 

The argument that the marginal lands 
under consideration are located within the 
historic boundaries of particular States, 
even if true, does not affect or alter the 
trust character of the legal ownership of 
these lands and properties by the United 
States. 

If we may rely on an essentially similar 
but less controversial and better understood 
case, the creation of the State of Wyoming, 
its admission to the Union as a full-fledged 
State has never been supposed to involve or 
justify a transfer by the United States of its 
proprietary ownership of the Teapot Dome 
area or of the lands lying within Yellowstone 
National Park to the newly created State. 
How would any serious citizen evaluate a 
new congressional proposal brought forward 
in 1953 to transfer without compensation 
these immensely valuable United States 
properties, actually located within the phys- 
ical boundaries of Wyoming, to the State of 
Wyoming as proprietor for exclusive use and 
enjoyment and profitable exploitation by 
that State or its people alone? 

And would anyone actually regard such a 
transfer as a return to the people of Wyo- 
ming of properties that justly belonged to 
them alone or to their State government 
alone, merely because the properties are now 
located entirely within Wyoming’s historic 
boundaries? 

CHARLES S. COLLIER, 
Professor of Law, the George Wash- 
ington University. 

WASHINGTON. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in this 
connection it is appropriate to recall 
again the following statement from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in Illinois 
Central Railroad v. Illinois ((1892), 146 
U. S. 387, 453), which seems equally true 
with respect to the Federal Government: 

The State can no more abdicate its trust 
over property in which the whole people are 
interested, like navigable waters and soils 
under them, so as to leave them entirely un- 
der the use and control of private parties, 
except in the instance of parcels mentioned 
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for the improvement of the navigation and 
use of the waters, or when parcels can be 
disposed of without impairment of the public 
interest in what remains, than it can abdi- 
cate its police powers in the administration 
of government and the preservation of the 
peace. 


If this argument should be upheld, it 
would appear to be as valid an objection 
to the attempted grant to the three 
coastal States of the right to “manage, 
administer, lease, develop, and use the 
said lands and natural resources’’—sec- 
tion 3 (a) (2) of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13—as it is to the attempted trans- 
fer of title and ownership. 

2. POSSIBLE INFRINGEMENT ON NATIONAL 

SOVEREIGNTY 


Another basic objection to the grant of 
ownership and control of the oil and gas 
resources in the marginal sea to three 
coastal States may be raised. It will in 
all probability be claimed, and I believe 
with much reason, that the paramount 
rights and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this strip of offshore resources 
are incidents of our national external 
sovereignty. The reasoning of the 
Supreme Court in the California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas cases relies strongly on 
this point. 

I recognize the unqualified character 
of the constitutional grant to Congress 
of the “power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States’—article IV, sec- 
tion 3, clause 2. 

But the attempt to dispose of rights 
which are vested in the United States as 
an incident of our national sovereignty 
may be quite another matter. At least 
the able former Solicitor General, Philip 
B. Perlman, expressed serious doubts on 
this point. The theory of the three Su- 
preme Court opinions in the offshore oil 
cases appears to support that doubt. 
And the recommendation of the present 
able Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., in connection with this legislation 
also seems to recognize the serious con- 
stitutional question involved. 

I shall not express an opinion on these 
two contentions. It can be left up to the 
courts. But I think the advocates of the 
giveaway program should realize that 
the constitutional grounds for their ac- 
tion may be very shaky and that they 
may not be able to open these oil and 
gas fields for development as quickly as 
they expect. Already the State of Rhode 
Island, through one branch of its legis- 
lature and Governor, has served notice 
that it intends to contest such an aliena- 
tion of its rights. 

I predict that Rhode Island will be 
before the Federal courts on this matter 
very quickly, and that while the case is 
in the courts the development of these 
lands will be tied up. 


3. WHAT CAN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GRANT? 


Now assuming that these first two legal 
objections are overruled, there is another 
legal point which needs to. be noted very 
carefully. Can the United States grant 
to a State greater and more extensive 
rights in the territorial sea than it has 
claimed from other countries under in- 
ternational law? 

As we have seen, it was Jefferson who 
first asserted American national rights 
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over the territorial sea, which he set at 
3 geographical miles. The United States 
has consistently advocated this 3-mile 
limit, but so far as the waters are con- 
cerned, we have never asked for more, 
It has indeed strenuously opposed the 
claims of other nations to a zone of more 
than 3 miles. Largely as a result of 
American opposition, we forced England 
to reduce her claims back to the 3-mile 
limit. At one time we forced them even 
within the 3-mile limit. 

Largely because of American argu- 
ment and example, the 3-mile zone has 
by now been adopted by most nations, 
Writing in 1930, Mr. S. W. Boggs, then 
and I believe still the geographer of the 
State Department, pointed out that four- 
fifths of the shipping of the world was 
“conducted by nations which regard 3 
nautical miles as the width of territo- 
rial waters.” 

The 4 Scandinavian countries, how- 
ever, claim 4 nautical miles as the 
width of the territorial waters while cer- 
tain Mediterranean countries claim 6 
miles. Mexico, under President Car- 
denas, claimed 9. Texas may indeed 
have derived her claim to 9 nautical 
miles, namely, 3 leagues or 10% land 
miles, from an earlier Mexican claim. 

If we delve deeply enough into the his- 
tory of these claims by Texas and Flor- 
ida, we may find they have a Spanish 
origin. 

I have here, Mr. President, some para- 
graphs which I wrote prior to yesterday, 
when I had a colloquy on this point with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], who questioned some of the facts. 
I now make these statements subject to 
revision as the facts may later be re- 
vealed, and I wish to quote from a special 
article published in the New York Times, 
in its issue of February 18, 1953, from 
Mexico City, dated February 17. 

My statement is in accordance with 
the statement in the New York Times. 
There is a sardonic element in the fact 
that the Mexican Government has re- 
cently been picking up American shrimp 
boats, most of them from Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Florida, and jailing their crews. 
These men, according to the New York 
Times for February 28, 1953, apparently 
operate between the 3- and the 9-mile 
limits. Since our Government has never 
recognized the right of Mexico to impose 
a 9-mile limit, we naturally do not like 
this policy of the Mexican Government. 
We want to protect our shrimp fishermen 
between the 3- <nd 9-mile limits. But 
it will be difficult if not impossible for 
us to protect them against the Mexican 
Government appropriating a 9-mile zone, 
if we give such a zone in the submerged 
lands to Texas and to Florida, to say 
nothing of our opening the door to an 
extension of their ownership still further 
under the sea. Grave difficulties would 
also be created for Americans fishing on 
the Grand Banks of the coast of New- 
foundland. 

I quote now from the New York Times 
article: 

Most of the 300 Florida and Louisiana 
shrimpers who, the Mexicans say, have been 
marauding in their waters apparently operate 
between the two lines, although some of 
them have fished within the 3-mile limit and 
even entered bays, river mouths, and ports. 
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The two lines referred to in the quoted 
paragraph are the 3-mile and 9-mile 
lines and are described earlier in the 
same article. 

I pass the press clipping to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], so that he 
may see that I have not overstressed 
the story which appeared in the Times. 

FISHING RIGHTS ALSO ENDANGERED 


I notice on the floor the whip of the 
Republican Party, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SaALTONSTALL]. Although he is engaged 
at the moment in other business, I should 
like to call his attention, if I may, to a 
sentence in my statement. 

I may say to the Senator that, as a 
boy from the upcountry of New England, 
I would on occasion go to Boston and 
there I would see the sacred codfish 
hanging over the State House, in which 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts presided so excellently as gov- 
ernor for a period of time. 

I still seem to have difficulty in getting 
the attention of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I shall continue to 
try to attract his attention, in the hope 
that I may be able to catch his eye. 

As I was saying, when I was a boy, I 
occasionally came down from Maine to 
Boston. I frequently went to the State 
House, on Beacon Hill, and looked at 
the dome which was designed by the 
great architect, Bullfinch, and which 
remains as an ornament and a monu- 
ment to that great architect. 

In the State House I would find hang- 
ing the sacred codfish, indicating the 
degree of prosperity which Massachu- 
setts had achieved, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been seeking 
to command the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts on the point I am 
about to develop. Since he has now 
risen, I will send to him a copy of my 
speech and say that Iam about to discuss 
a point on page 36. 

I notice that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] is also in 
the Chamber. That is marvelous. I 
will ask him, also, to look at page 36. I 
am sure that when he looks at that page, 
we will have no difficulty with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts with re- 
spect to the issue now before the Senate. 
I hope now that the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts also will join us in oppo- 
sition to the Holland joint resolution. 

What I am pointing out is that a large 
part of the prosperity of Massachusetts 
in the past was based upon fishing, 
which may be seriously jeopardized if 
the Holland resolution is passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I was about to ask 
the Senator a question with reference 
to the fishing industry. Some of those 
engaged in the fishing industry in New 
England have been concerned about the 
effect of the action proposed by Texas 
and other States in pushing their bound- 
aries far out to sea. Such action would 
affect the rights of the fishermen of New 
England to fish off the banks of New- 
foundland, upon which they depend so 
much for their livelihood. I wish to ask 
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the Senator if he would comment on that 
phase of the matter in his discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Massachusetts has con- 
cerned himself with the fishermen of 
Marblehead, who go forth and risk their 
lives on the deep, as was described by 
Pierre Loti in his Iceland Fisherman, 
and who suffer great dangers off the 
Grand Banks from fog and storm. 

If we allow Texas and Florida to ex- 
tend their boundaries to the 3-league 
limit, or to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf, what is to prevent Newfoundland 
from taking the Continental Shelf or 
extending her limit 9 miles out, and, bar- 
ring from that region the fishermen cf 
Marblehead? The Marblehead boats 
might then rot in the harbor at Marble- 
head, and the fishermen and their fami- 
lies might starve. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I might include alco 
the fishermen of Boston and Gloucester. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and also of 
New Bedford. The junior Senator from 
Massachusetts does well to become exer- 
cised over the Holland joint resolution. 
I believe the joint resolution would get 
us into all kinds of trouble with the fish- 
ermen. I am delighted that the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts has raised 
the point of protecting the sacred cod- 
fish and those who derive their liveli- 
hood from it, and upon which the pros- 
perity of Massachusetts very largely de- 
pends. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have received a 
letter from Mr. Patrick McHugh, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Union, in which he says: 

We feel that any bill put through Con- 
gress changing our historic policy of the 3- 
mile limit would adversely affect this coun- 
try as past experience proves very clearly 
that foreign nations would be only too glad 
to. use such a law as an excuse to extend their 
own boundaries far beyond the 3-mile limit, 
As the West Coast has pointed out in their 
briefs, if we extend even 1 inch other coun- 
tries can go just as far as they want to. 

The fishing industry is having enough 
trouble now without taking any chances on 
any more restrictions. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at the moment, 
for I want to play an obligato on the 
comments made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, KENNEDY]. 

Jefferson had this point in mind when 
he provided for the 3-mile limit. He was 
not merely interested in limiting the 
United States to 3 miles; he was also 
interested in limiting Great Britain to 
3 miles, so that the fisherman of Massa- 
chusetts could not be barred from mak- 
ing a living on the high seas off New- 
foundland. 

As the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has well pointed out, if this bound- 
ary is extended, Massachusetts fisher- 
men and, to a lesser degree, Maine fish- 
ermen are going to have great trouble 
in catching codfish and other fish off the 
Grand Banks. Fishermen on the Pacific 
Coast may get into some trouble around 
the Bering Straits and Alaska, because 
there we have an international boundary 
there which is very volatile. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I think it is impor- 
tant not only to the fishermen but to 
related industries. For example, three- 
fourths of the people of the city of 
Gloucester depend upon the fishing in- 
dustry. Therefore, this matter is of 
tremendous importance not only to those 
who fish, but also to the related indus- 
tries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from Massachusetts is absolutely cor- 
rect. I hope my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] who, as he 
moved into the statehouse each day, 
saw that sacred codfish hanging inside, 
will be impressed with the danger to 
which those who go down to the sea in 
ships and fish for codfish, will be ex- 
posed by the passage of the Holland 
joint resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the joint 
resolution, what would be the position 
of the Diomedes Islands, in the Bering 
Straits, separated by a mile and a half 
of water, one island being owned by the 
Soviet Union, and the other being owned 
by the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shudder to think 
of what might happen if the same doc- 
trine which the Holland joint resolution 
would put into effect were applied by 
other countries to the straits of the world 
which have hitherto been internation- 
alized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not at the mo- 
ment, 

What would happen to the Straits of 
Gibraltar? What would happen to the 
Bering Straits? What would happen to 
the English Channel? What would hap- 
pen to the Skagerrak? What would 
happen to the Red Sea, to the Straits 
of Aden, to the Strait of Malacca, or to 
the two Diomedes Islands, to which the 
Senator from Montana [Mr, MANSFIELD] 
has, in such erudite fashion, referred? 

If the countries adjoining those straits 
were to act to extend their boundaries 
by following the claims of Texas and 
Louisiana, incalculable damage would 
be worked not only to other nations of 
the world, but also to this country. For 
example, the Soviet Union could do the 
United States tremendous harm by as- 
serting such rights in the Bering Straits, 
which separate Siberia from Alaska. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
to the fact that the officer of the fisher- 
men's union in Massachusetts apparent- 
ly has not brought his point to the at- 
tention of the officials of the State gen- 
erally. I find in the record, for exam- 
ple, on page 365, a letter from the Mayor 
of Boston, Hon. John B. Hynes, ending 
with the sentence: 

Federal legislation is urgently needed to 
quiet the title to these lands— 


He is speaking of lands off the shore 
of Boston— 
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and I trust that your honorable committee 
will recommend the passage of such legis- 
lation by the present Congress. 


Furthermore, if the Senator will look 
at page 110 of the record, he will find 
printed information as to the officials of 
Massachusetts who have appeared and 
testified from time to time in behalf of 
this and other similar measures, begin- 
ning in 1939 with Daniel J. Doherty, as- 
sistant attorney general; in 1945, Clar- 
ence A. Barnes, attorney general, and 
Hirsh Freed, assistant corporation coun- 
sel of the city of Boston; ir 1946, Ernest 
W. Barnes, department of conservation; 
George Leary, special assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, Boston; Grant E. Morse, 
Randolph A. Frothingham, and Glenn G. 
Clark, selectmen of Salisbury; and con- 
cluding in 1948 with Nathaniel B. Bid- 
well, special assistant attorney general, 
and George Leary, special assistant cor- 
poration counsel of the city of Boston. 
This testimony was supplemented this 
year by the appearance again of Mr. 
Nathaniel B. Bidwell, who strongly sup- 
ported the joint resolution at the hear- 
ing. 

As further information, I think the 
Senator from Massachusetts could prop- 
erly—and I hope he will—write his con- 
stituent that if any States receive bound- 
aries reaching 3 leagues into the ocean, 
it will not be because of this joint reso- 
lution, but because of proper legal action 
taken by the Congress of the United 
States in 1845 in the case of Texas, and 
in 1868 in the case of Florida; and that 
nothing in this joint resolution extends 
or confirms the boundaries of either of 
those States. The joint resolution, in 
equity and fair dealing, merely recog- 
nizes their rights to be heard upon the 
long-existing status and provides that 
nothing in the joint resolution shall de- 
stroy such rights. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I read Mr. Bidwell’s 
statement, and the letter from Mr. 
Hynes, the mayor of Boston, and then 
communicated with the mayor of Boston. 

In the first place, I do not think the 
mayor is quite accurate when he says 
that there has been some cloud upon the 
title to buildings and properties erected 
on the so-called filled-in areas. 

I communicated with distinguished at- 
torneys of Boston. Claims are filed 
every day, and there is no reasonable 
doubt about the right of the people of 
Boston to those filled-in lands. The 
mayor wrote me a letter stating that 
all he was concerned about was reen- 
forcing the right of the city of Boston. 
He stated that he was not concerned 
with the entire question of the 3-mile 
limit. 

I think this right could be reaffirmed 
by the passage of the bill introduced by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], which would reaffirm the rights 
of cities such as Boston to the so-called 
filled-in land, but it would not be neces- 
sary to go as far as the Holland measure 
does to correct. that situation. : 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Massachusetts was not 
present when I made the same point 
earlier, I will say to him that it seems 
to me and to many others who have ex- 
pressed themselves on this point that 
simply to confine corrective action with 
respect to what is undoubtedly a serious 
and difficult problem to correcting the 
problems of Boston, New York, Long Is- 
land, Miami Beach, Daytona Beach, and 
numerous other developed coastal com- 
munities, without recognizing the fact 
that some of the States do not have 
such shorelines as to make them sus- 
ceptible to such development, but have 
rights of another kind entirely, and to 
leave out those States from the recog- 
nition which they are asking—as are 
the good mayor of Boston, the attorney 
general, and the conservation officer of 
the State of Massachusetts for the cor- 
rection of their difficulties—would be 
discrimination of the rankest kind. 

The Senator from Florida has never 
been willing for a moment to surrender 
to the suggestion that merely because his 
State does not have any oil offshore, so 
far as has been determined after the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars, he 
should be satisfied with having Florida's 
problems corrected—problems which run 
into many millions of dollars along the 
coast of Florida—by joining with those 
who seek to refrain from correcting the 
problems of the States which are not so 
fortunate as to have great developed 
communities ‘such as Boston, Miami 
Beach, and Los Angeles, but which nev- 
ertheless have property rights which are 
very dear to them, and possibilities of 
development which involve the question 
of whether they are ever going to be 
developed. We believe that in justice 
and fair dealing their rights should be 
recognized at the same time that we rec- 
ognize the rights of the city of Boston, 
which certainly is within its rights in 
asking for this remedial action. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think the 
mayor of Boston means to endorse the 
Holland joint resolution. I think he is 
concerned—and I believe necessarily and 
entirely so—with respect to the filled-in 
lands of Boston. In my opinion, there is 
no question with respect to the title. But 
if he does want to be reassured, I believe 
it could be done through the Anderson 
bill, and that we would not have to take 
action on the Holland measure. I do not 
believe that the mayor of Boston, in his 
concern, means to endorse the Holland 
joint resolution, but only to express his 
desire that some action be taken with 
respect to the filled-in lands. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield, but it is now a quarter past 4. I 
have completed today about 14 pages 
in slightly less than 4 hours. I should 
like to finish. I have now occupied the 
fioor for 10 hours. While I am good for 
another 10, 20, or 40 hours, I should 
like to be able to finish tonight, because 
I believe many other Senators have very 
valuable contributions to make, 
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If the Senator from New York really 
wishes me to yield to him, I am glad to 
do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois on making what I think is 
one of the finest and most magnificent 
speeches I have heard since coming to 
the Senate. I fully sympathize with his 
desire to complete his address. There- 
fore I withdraw my request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. That is high praise 
indeed. 

In fact the Holland measure may raise 
grave constitutional questions as to 
whether the National Government can 
give rights to the States which it has 
not claimed for itself by negotiation with 
foreign governments and which it is ex- 
plicitly seeking to prevent foreign gov- 
ernments from successfully asserting. 

Once again let me make it clear that 
I do not know what the answers would 
be to such questions. But I can readily 
see that such a question may well be 
raised and if it is, then long delays and 
uncertainties are likely to follow upon 
‘the passage of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion before these offshore resources can 
be extensively developed. In the process 
American industries and interests may 
be severely injured. 

4, POSSIBLE INTERSTATE AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICTS, IF THE PRINCIPLE OF EXTENSION 
OF STATE JURISDICTION TO THE EDGE OF THE 
CONTINENTAL SHELF IS PUSHED 


I should also like to point out some of 
the interstate conflicts which are likely 
to take place if the open-door principle 
of the Holland measure is accepted either 
now or later. Thus if Texas extends its 
boundaries eastward to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, there may be an area 
of conflict with Louisiana as that State 
extends its control southward. Simi- 
larly there may be a conflict between 
Louisiana and Mississippi and probably 
other interstate disputes as well. 

The remarks by the Governor of Loui- 
siana about the State of Texas indicate 
a certain degree of bitterness of feeling 
between those two States which might 
be intensified and heightened by the dis- 
pute as Texas moved eastward and Loui- 
siana moved southward. We might then 
have a situation in which an irresistible 
force would meet an immovable object. 
What would happen under such condi- 
tions, with those two vigorous States 
mapping out conflicting jurisdictions? 

International quarrels will also tend to 
spring up. Cuba and Mexico are also 
likely to assert their claims to go to the 
edge of the Continental Shelf. Why 
indeed should we expect them to hold 
back if the several States are encour- 
aged to go to the very limit? This may 
well bring Cuba into conflict with Flor- 
ida and Mexico with Texas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator front Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to inform the 
Senator that the argument about Louisi- 
ana moving southward and Mississippi 
moving eastward has been resolved. If 
‘the Senator will look in -the law volumes 
behind him, he will find the case of Mis- 
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sissippi against Louisiana, in which the 
Supreme Court fixed the line, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted, but 
I am looking for trouble with Mexico and 
Cuba, and we may find Cuba and Flor- 
ida coming into conflict. This is a Pan- 
dora’s box which the Senator from Flor- 
ida is opening. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of fact, some Louisianians have at- 
tempted in court to test the Texas claim 
to a 3-league boundary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not know that, 
but that is a foretaste of what is coming. 

Mr.LONG. Some time back Louisiana 
enacted» a law with regard to fishing 
licenses, respecting shrimp; and Texas 
adopted a similar law which seemed to 
discriminate in some respects against 
out-of-State fishermen. Our Louisiana 
fishermen protested against Texas ap- 
plying that law within her 10-mile limit. 
The fishermen went to court, and the 
court held that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, and thus we never did get an 
adjudication as to whether the boundary 
was 10 miles out or not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not know that, 
but that indicates that my forecast of 
difficulties was not purely theoretical, 
but was grounded on the fact that as 
Texas moves eastward and Louisiana 
moves southward, there will be an area 
of conflict. 

Mr. LONG. Those of us who live in 
Louisiana realize that the pending joint 
resolution does not give Texas any right, 
insofar as shrimp are concerned, which 
Texas does not already possess, and if 
the Court should hold that the Texas 
boundary is 10 miles out, then Texas 
would have a right to regulate fishing 
within that boundary. The pending 
measure does not give Texas any right 
she does not already have. 

VIII, SOME REASONS WHY HOLLAND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SHOULD NOT BE PASSED 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
come to my eighth point, under the head- 
ing “Some Reasons Why the Holland 
Joint Resolution Should Not Be Passed.” 

Let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment, however, that Congress does have 
the power to give away these fifty to 
three hundred billions of dollars of re- 
sources. Does this make it sound public 
policy? If Congress could give away 
the gold under the ground at Fort Knox, 
would that be wise? Perhaps Congress 
could pass a law which would turn over 
the Lincoln Memorial, Washington 
Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, and 
the White House to advertise the prod- 
ucts of the major oil companies. But 
would this be in the public interest? 

If the people of the country knew 
what they were losing, the Holland bill 
could never be passed. The backers of 
the bill must depend upon the lack of 
knowledge and the indifference of the 
public to allow the bill to go through 
by default. 

It is, of course, hard for people to 
become concerned about losing what 
they never knew they had. This is the 
real tragedy in this case. Until recently, 
the real issue has been misunderstood 
and misrepresented. It has been cov- 
ered up with technical phrases such as 
“quitclaim,” “tidelands,” and the like, 
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and the people have thought the issue 
was far away and unimportant. But I 
am confident that if and when the peo- 
ple once understand this issue, they will 
register their opinion in no uncertain 
tones and that however long the strug- 
gle they will ultimately win. 

1. THE HOLLAND BILL PAVES THE WAY FOR TAK- 
ING FROM $50 TO $300 BILLION WORTH OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES FROM ALL OF THE 159 
MILLION AMERICANS AND TRANSFERS THESE 


PRICELESS ASSETS TO 3 OR AT THE MOST 4 
STATES 


In an earlier part of my speech, I 
pointed out that careful estimates of the 
value of oil, gas and sulfur on the Con- 
tinental Shelf range from a minimum of 
$50 billion, according to the estimates of 
the United States Geological Survey, to 
a possible high of $300 billion on the 
basis of estimates by Dr. W. E. Pratt. 
These estimates I pointed out were based 
on present prices of these products and 
did not allow for any increase in unit 
prices. 

I have prepared tables showing the 
loss to the various States if these assets 
are alienated. As an examination of the 
tables reveals, I have taken, first, three 
estimates of the capital value of these 
assets in the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf, namely, at 50, 125, 
and 300 billions of dollars. These are 
based on the estimates of the United 
States Geological Survey, of Weeks and 
of Pratt, respectively. Second, the pos- 
sible royalties to the Federal Govern- 
ment have been computed both on the 
minimum basis of 1244 percent and the 
20 percent which might be realized on 
the basis of true competitive bidding. I 
think we have shown that the Louisiana 
figures are such that the 20 percent 
might be realized. Third, the amounts 
which the various States would receive 
or benefit from Federal ownership and 
which will be lost if alienated has been 
computed both in terms of (a) income 
and (b) capital values according to the 
relative proportion of the total enrolled 
school population between the ages of 6 
and 17 within the various States in 
1950. Allowance has also been made for 
the fact that under the Anderson-Hill 
bill 3744 percent of the revenues within 
the 3-mile limit will be given to the 
coastal States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. $ 

Mr. DANIEL, The figures the Senator 
has just given apply to all the Continen- 
tal Shelf, do they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, 

Mr. DANIEL. And those figures are 
not limited, are they, to the 10-percent 
area of the Continental Shelf covered 
by the Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe the 
Holland joint resolution is limited sim- 
ply to the 3-mile limit or the 3-league 
limit. Earlier in the day I argued that 
it was open-end, so far as extension to 
the Continental Shelf is concerned, but 
my figures are for the entire Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. DANIEL. They would be much 
smaller if the figures were limited to the 
oo or the 3-league limit, would they 
no 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- Recorp at this point certain tables bear- There being no objection, the tables 
rect; they would be about one-sixth. ing on what I have been saying. were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there as follows: i 
consent that there be inserted in the objection? 


TABLE II.—The offshore oil issue; the stake of each State 


[The share of each State in the offshore oil and gas reserves of the Continental Shelf allocated according to each State's percentage of enrolled school children, ages 5-17, in 
line with the Hill amendment to use these resources for education. Low, medium, and high estimate of total value of these reserves are used. ($50 billion, estimate based on 
U. 8. Geological Suryey; $125 billion, based on estimate of petroleum expert L. G, Weeks: and $300 billion, based on estimate of Wallace Pratt, former vice president of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey.) Minimum (1244 percent) and maximum (20 percent) royalties. Royalty figures do not include 37}4 percent of royalties from reserves out to 3-mile limit, 
which go to adjacent States under the Anderson bill (S. 107).} 


1. ALLOCATIONS BASED ON TOTAL RESERVES WORTH $50 BILLION 


Percentage, Ro Percentage, . 
a yaltiesat | Royalties at : ; Royalties at | Royalties at 
State enue n | Capital value 1244 percent 20 percent State ch oe Capital value 1214 percent 20 percent 
2. 52 | $1, 260, 000, 000. $151, 200, 000 0. $445, 000, 000 $53, 400, 000 $85, 440, 000 
6 280, 000, 000 33, 600, 000 +10 50, 000, 000 000, 9, 600, 000 
1 770, 000, 000 400,000 235 175, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 33, 600, 000 
6.33 3, 165, 000, 000 379, $00, 000 277 1, 385, 000, 000 166, 200, 000 265, 920, 000 
-88 440, 000, 000 52, 800, 000 ~55 275, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 52, 800, 000 
1.17 585, 000, 000 70, 020, 000 8.43 | 4, 215, 000, 000 505, 800, 000 809, 280, 000 
Py) 100, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 8.22 | 1, 610, 000, 000 193, 200, 000 309, 120, 000 
-37 185; 000, 000 22, 290,000 -48 240, 000, 000 28, 080, 000. 46, 080, 000 
1.77 885, 000, 000 106, 200, 000 5.04 | Z 520,000, 000 302, 400, 000 483, 840, 000 
2.66 | 1,330, 000, 000 159, 960, 000 1.68 840, 000, 000 100, 800, 000 161, 280, 000 
«47 235, 000, 000 28, 200, 000. 1.00 500, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 
5.24 | 2, 620, 000, 000 314, 400, 000 503, 040, 000 || Pennsylvania. 6.79 | 3,385, 000,000 424, 000, 000 663, 400, 000 
2.61 | 1,305, 000, 000 156, 600, 000 250, 560, 000 || Rhode Island... -45 225, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 43, 200, 000 
1.80 900, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 172, 800, 000 1.77 885, 000, 000 106, 200, 000 169, 920, 000 
1. 26 630, 000, 000 75, 600, 000 120, 960, 000 47 235, 000, 000 28, 200, 000 45, 420, 000 
2.13 | 1,065, 000, 000 127, 800, 000 204, 480, 000 2.44 | 1,220,000, 000 146, 400, 000 234, 240, 000 
2.05 | 1,025, 000, 000 123, 000, 000 196, 800, 000 6.20 | 2,600, 000, 000 312, 000, 000 499, 200, 000 
4 320, 000, 000 38, 400, 000 61, 440, 000 57 285, 000, 000 34, 200, 000 54, 720, 000 
1.47 735, 000, 000 88, 200, 000 141, 120, 000 27 135, 000, 000 16, 200, 000 25, 920, 000 
2.79 | 1,395,000, 000 167, 400, 000 267, 840, 000 2.30 | 1, 150,000, 000 138, 000,000 220, 800, 000 
4.36 | 2, 180, 000, 000 261, 600, 000 418, 560, 000 1,49 745, 000, 000 89, 400, 000 142, 040, 000 
2.05 | 1,025, 000, 000 123, 000, 000 196, 800, 000 || West Virginia. 1. 60 800, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 153, 600, 000 
1.80 900, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 172, 800, 000 || Wisconsin... 2.33 | 1,165,000, 000 139, 800, 090. 223, 680, 000 
2.48 | 1, 240,000, 000 148, 800,000 | — 238, 080,000 || Wyoming. .............- 24 120, 000, 000 14, 400, 000 22, 040, 000 
.42 210, 000, 000 25, 200, 000 40, 320, 000 


2. ALLOCATIONS BASED ON TOTAL RESERVES WORTH $125 BILLION 


2. 52 | $3, 150, 000, 000 $378, 000,000 | $604, 800, 000 0.89 | $1,112, 500, 000 $133, 500,000 | $213, 600, 000 
-56 700, 000, 000 84, 000, 000 134, 400, 000 -10 125, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
1.54 | 1,925, 000, 000 231, 000, 000 369, 600, 000 +3 437, 500, 000 52, 500, 000 84, 000, 000 
6.33 | 7,900, 000, 000 949, 500, 000 | 1, 519,200, 000 2.77 | 3,462, 500, 000 415, 500, 000 664, 800, 000 
-88 | 1,100, 000,000 132, 000, 000 211, 200, 000 55 687, 500, 000 $2, 500,000 | _. 132, 000, 000 
1.17 | 1, 462, 500, 000 175, 050, 000 280, 800, 000 8. 43 | 10, 537, 500,000 | 1, 264, 500, 000 | 2, 023, 200, 000 
+20 250, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 3.22 | 4,025,000, 000 483, 000, 000 772, 800, 000 
-37 412, 500, 000 55, 500, 000 88, 800, 000 „48 600, 000, 000. 70, 200, 000 115, 200, 000 
1.77 | 2, 212, 500, 000 215, 500, 000 424, 800, 000 5.04 | 6,300, 000, 000 756, 000, 000 | 1, 209, 600, 000 
2.66 | 3,325, 000, 000 399, 900, 000 638, 400, 000 1.68 | 2, 100, 000, 000 254, 000, 000 403, 200, 000 
-47 587, 500, 000 70, 500, 000 113, 550, 000 1.00 | 1,250, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 240, 000, 000 
5.24 | 6,550, 000, 000 786, 000, 000| 1, 257, 600, 000 6.79 | 8,487, 500,000 | 1, 060, 000,000 | 1, 658, 500, 000 
2.61 | 3,262, 500, 000 391, 500, 000 626, 400, 000 -45 562, 500, 000 67, 500, 000 108, 000, 000 
1.80 | 2,250, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 632, 000, 000 1.77 2, 212, 500 265, 500, 000 434, 800, 000 
1.26 | "1, 575, 000, 000 189, 000, 000 302, 400, 000 47 587, 500, 000 70, 500, 000 113, 550, 000 
2.13 | 2,662, 500, 000 319, 500, 000 511, 200, 000 2. 44 | 3,050,000, 000 366, 000, 000 585, 600, 000 
2.05 | 2, 562, 500, 000 307, 500, 000 492, 000, 000 5.20 | 6, 500, 000, 000 780, 000, 000 | 1, 248, 000, 000 
-4 800, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 153, 600, 000 +57 712, 500, 000 85, 500, 000 136, 800, 000 
1.47 | 1,837, 500, 000 220, 500, 000 800, 000 +27 337, 500, 000 40, 500, 000 64, 800, 000 
2.79 | 3, 487, 500, 000 418, 500, 000 669, 600, 000 || Virginia__......... 2.30] 2,875, 000, 000 345, 000, 000 552, 000, 000 
4.36 | 5, 450, 000, 000 654, 000, 000 | 1, 046, 400, 000 || Washington _.__. 1.49 | 1,862, 500, 000 223, 500, 000 355, 100, 000 
2.05 | 2, 562, 500, 000 807, 500, 000 492, 000, 000 || West Virginia... 1.60 | 2,090, 600, 000 240, 000, 000 384, 000, 000 
1.80 | 2, 250, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 432, 000, 000 || Wisconsin .____ 2.33 | 2,912, 500, 000 349, 500, 000 559, 200, 000 
2.48 | 3, 100, 000, 000 372, 000, 000 595, 200, 000 || Wyoming....2..22222.- 24 300, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 55, 100, 000 
242 525, 000, 000 63, 000, 000 100, 800, 000 
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Alabama.......--.------ 2. 52 | $7, 560, 000,000 | $907, 200, 000 |$1, 451, 520, 000 0.89 | $2,670,000,000 | $320, 400, 000 | $512, 640, 000 
izona. -56 | 1; 680, 000, 000 201, 600,000 | "322, 560, 000 .10 300, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 57, 600, 000 
‘Arkansas__ 1. 54 | 4, 620, 000, 000 554, 400, 000 | 887, 040, 000 -35 | 1, 050, 000, 000 126, 000, 000 | 191; 600, 000 
California- 6.33 | 18, 990, 000, 000 | 2, 278, 800, 000 | 3, 64€, 080, 000 2,77 | 8, 310, 000, 000 997, 200, 000 | 1, 595, 520,000 
Colorado.. x 2, 640, 000, 000 316, 800, 000 | 506, 880, 000 || Ni -55 | 1, 650, 000, 000 198, 000, 000 | "318, 800, 009 
Connecticut L 17 | 35, 100, 000, 000 420, 120,000 | 673, 920,000 || New York... 8.43 | 25, 290, 000,000 | 3, 034, 800, 000 | 4, 855, 680, 000 
Delaware 20 600, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 | 115, 200, 000 || North Carolina... 3.22 | 9, 660,000,000 | 1, 159, 200, 000 | 1, 854, 720, 000 
District of Columbia. .37 | 1, 110, 000, 000 133, 200,000 | 213. 120, 000 || North Dakota. 48 | 1,440, 000, 000 168, 480,000 | 276, 480, 000 
Florida 1.77 5, 110, 000, 000 637, 200, 000 | 1, 019, 520, 000 || Ohio 5.04 | 15, 120, 000, 000 1, 814, 400, 000 | 2, 903, 040, 000 
2 66 | 7, 980, 000, 000 959, 760, 000 | 1, 532, 160, 000 1.68 | 5,040,000, 000 604, 800,000 | 967, 680, 000 
-47 | 1, 410, 000, 000 139, 200, 000 |’ 272, 520, 000 1.00 | 3,000, 000, 000 360, 000,000 | 576, 000, 000 
5.24 | 15, 720, 000,000 | 1, 886, 400, 000 | 3, 018, 240, 000 6.79 | 20,370,000, 000 | 2, 544, 000, 000 | 3, 980, 400, 000 
2.61 | 7, 830, 000, 000 939, 600, 000 | 2, 103, 360, 000 -45 | 1, 350,000, 000 162, 000, 000 | 259, 200, 000 
1.80 | 5, 400, 000, 000 648, 000, 000 | 1, 036, 800, 000 1.77 | 5,310, 000,000 637, 200, 000 | 1, 019, 520, 000 
1.26 | 3, 780, 000, 000 453, 600, 000 | "725, 760, 000 -47 | 1,410, 000, 000 169, 200, 000 |" 272, 520, 000 
2.13 | 6,390, 000, 000 766, 800, 000 | 1, 226, 880, 000 2.44 | 7,320, 000, 000 878, 400, 000 | 1, 406, 440, 000 
2.05 | 6, 150, 000, 000 738, 000, 000 | 1, 180, 800, 000 5.20 | 15, 600,000, 000 | 1,872, 000, 000 | 2, 995, 200, 000 
-64 | 1; 920, 000, 000 230, 400, 000 | ` 368, 640, 000 57 | 1,710,000, 000 205, 200, 000 |” 828, 320, 000 
1.47 | 4,410, 000, 000 529, 200, 000 | 846, 720, 000 27 810, 000, 000 97, 200, 000 | 155, 520, 000 
2.79 | 8, 370,000,000 | 1,004, 400, 000. | 1, 607, 040, 000 2.30 | 6,900, 000, 000 828, 000, 000 | 1, 324, 800, 000 
4, 36 | 13, 080, 000, 000 | 1, 569, 600, 000 | 2, 511, 360, 000 1.49 | 4,470, 000, 000 536, 400,000 | 852, 240, 000 
| Santoatim | gous | Fao ar £8 | ED omno | Sa to | 1, Saz a a 
. , , L ” (d ' r ' 
2.48 | 7, 440, 000, 000 892, 800, 000 | 1, 428, 480, 000 224 720, 000, 000 86, 400, 000 | 132, 240, 000 
+42 | 1, 260, 000, 000 151, 200,000 | ` 241, 920, 000 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I enormous amounts ranging from $2.62 2. THE REAL RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


should like to point out that if the Hol- billion to $15.72 billion of capital value, I am surprised that only the alleged 
land joint resolution shall finally be en- and from $314.4 million to $3,018,240,000 rights of the few coastal States seem to 
acted, my own State of Illinois will lose in royalties. be mentioned in these discussions and 
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that the real rights of the other 44 States J Under the Weeks’ estimate there 


and in particular those of the noncoastal 
States are never stressed. These other 
States and the people who compose them 
now have immensely valuable rights in 
these offshore deposits, as the foregoing 
tables demonstrate. If they are worth 
$50 billion in all, this would come to 
about $310 per person, or $1,560 for a 
family of 5. If their true worth should 
turn out to be $300 billion, then the 
value per person would be over $1,875 
and for a family of 5 would amount to 
over $9,375. 

As a matter of fact, on the basis of this 
assumption, the gross value of this na- 
tional asset, as we have pointed out, 
would exceed the total of the public debt. 
Those who properly feel that the na- 
tional debt is a heavy burden upon the 
income and material assets of the Na- 
tion should, I believe, be opposed to giv- 
ing away resources which may amount to 
its equal. While it may be hard to get 
people to care greatly about losing some- 
thing they never knew they had, never- 
theless, as trustees and true guardians, 
we should protect their real rights. 

Mr. President, one of the great diffi- 
culties in this entire matter is to get 
people to realize the amount of money 
involved. The sums of money are so 
large that they tend to anaesthetize our 
senses, and thus we scarcely realize what 
is involved. So I should like to give a 
graphic illustration, in order to indicate 
the amount of money involved. 

Suppose we had here a wad of $1,000 
bills, I have never seen a $1,000 bill, and 
I never hope to see one. However, Iam 
told they exist. Each of the white sheets 
in the small package I now hold in my 
hand is about as thick as a $1,000 bill. 
This package has 100 of these sheets. I 
place them here on the desk before me, 
and I invite the Members of the Senate 
to examine them. They will find that 
each package is about eight-tenths of 
an inch in thickness. One hundred 
$1,000 bills, when piled on top of each 
other, will amount to about eight-tenths 
of 1 inch. Therefore, it follows that 10 
times that many, or 1,000 $1,000 bills, 
when piled on top of each other, as I 
am- now doing with these sheets, since 
each package takes up eight-tenths of 
an inch, will take up 8 inches. I invite 
my friends, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND] and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], to use a foot rule 
to measure these packages. Here are 
the equivalent of 1,000 $1,000 bills, or the 
equivalent in thickness of $1 million, 
piled on top of each other forming a tier 
8 inches in thickness. 

Mr. President, in terms of thickness, 
‘what does $1 billion amount to? One 
billion dollars is one thousand million 
dollars. It will therefore be 1,000 times 
8 inches in thickness, or 8,000 inches, 
which amounts to 66624 feet—or a dis- 
tance greater than the height of the 
Washington Monument. 

So each $1 billion that we give away 
is equivalent to a pile of $1,000 bills ris- 
ing higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment. Under the estimate of the Geo- 
logical Survey there would be 50 of these 
piles higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment, which the Holland joint resolu- 
tion possibly would give away. 


would be 125 of these tiers higher than 

the Washington Monument, which the 

Holland joint resolution would possibly 

give away. 

Under the Pratt estimate, 300 of these 
tiers of $1,000 bills rising higher than 
the Washington Monument may possibly 
be given away if the Holland resolution 
becomes law. 

Perhaps the illustration is a crude 
one, but possibly it will tend to over- 
come the anaesthetizing influence of the 
large figures that are involved, and will 
help us to realize more poignantly just 
what we would be giving away by pass- 
ing the Holland resolution. 

3. THE PREHISTORIC CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AS A WHOLE IN THE CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 
Mr. President, the third point deals 

with the geological argument of the pre- 

historic claims of the United States as 

a whole in the Continental Shelf. I do 

not know how much sense Senators may 

think this point makes constitutionally, 
but from the standpoint of equity it con- 
tains a great deal of sense. We hear 

a great deal about the alleged historical 

claims of the States in the offshore sub- 

merged lands. But we seldom inquire 
where most of these offshore and sub- 
merged lands came from. 

The Continental Shelf, or the offshore 
submerged lands which are not more 
than 100 fathoms or 600 feet below the 
surface of the ocean, have been largely 
derived from alluvial soils washed out 
into the ocean from the land mass of 
the continent itself. I should like my 
good friend, the Senator from Louisiana, 
to note this fact, if he will. 

This is particularly true of the Con- 
tinental Shelf in the Gulf of Mexico. 
As I haye repeatedly said, this extends 
into the gulf for many miles, and at 
some points for as much as 150 miles, 
Geologists, for example, tell us that the 
whole delta region of Louisiana, south- 
ward from a point above New Orleans, 
has been built from soil carried and 
deposited by the Mississippi and other 
rivers. It is primarily in this delta 
region of made land that oil and gas 
have been found in Louisiana. 

But the Mississippi, the Rio Grande, 
and other rivers over eons of time have 
also carried enormous quantities of soil 
into the gulf. As this has dropped to 
the floor of the gulf, it has built up the 
Continental Shelf. The inland States of 
the Mississippi Valley can, therefore, 
properly claim that the offshore oil and 
gas, when found, will be in and under 
land which was originally theirs. 

The States of the lower Mississippi in- 
sist that the States of the upper valley 
and, indeed, of the country shall help to 
protect them from being flooded by 
water which comes from way up stream. 
If they disclaim any responsibility for 
these waters, how can they properly 
claim ownership of the soil contained 
within these waters as they move toward 
and into the sea? The States of the 
upper Mississippi and, indeed, of the 
country may therefore claim their share 
in the lands which were originally theirs 
in prehistoric times, but which now rest 
in the ocean off the shores of the Gulf 
States, for if the inland States must bear 
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the responsibility for falling and flowing 
waters as they move southward, may 
they not claim credit for the soil which 
once was theirs, but now is elsewhere in 
the national domain? ‘ 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 


point? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KucHEL in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Illinois yield to the Senator from 

Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. In speaking of flood con- 
trol and the depositing of sediment, let 
me say I would be very glad to go along 
with the Senator from Ilinois in any 
legislative provision which would keep 
the sediment from being deposited on 
our fertile Louisiana soil. I point out 
that the recent trend is not that the land 
in the State of Louisiana is increasing; 
on the contrary, the trend is in just the 
opposite direction, namely, that the land 
is receding and that at the present time 
the ocean is pressing northward from 
the Guif of Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then TI hope the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will join us in the 
protection of the public domain, so that 
erosion will not occur and so that the 
ocean will not encroach. Therefore, I 
invite his attention to the point Iam now 
about to develop. 

4. THE HOLLAND JOINT RESOLUTION WILL IN- 
EVITABLY LEAD TO THE RAIDING OF OTHER NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES NOW OWNED BY THE NATION 
Regardless of what the exact terms of 

the Holland joint resolution may turn 

out to be, it will pave the way for the 
alienation of the natural resources of the 
submerged lands of the Continental 

Shelf. The Holland joint resolution is 

in fact merely the starting gong of a 

new gold rush, the rush to strip the Na- 

tion of priceless assets and to turn them 
over to the States and to greedy private 
interests, for if we give away the offshore 
oil and gas resources of the Nation, we 
shall start an avalanche of demands 
from other regions and States to get 
hold of other portions of the national 
domain. The other States will inevitab- 
ly reason that if 3 or 4 coastal States 
are able to obtain national resources 
worth from $50 to $300 billion, why 
should they be left out? “When others 
are getting huge slices of the national 
pie,” they will say, “we should get ours.” 
MINERAL RIGHTS MAY BE LOST 


There are already clear signs of this 
movement. Senate bill 807, introduced 
by the senior Senator from Wyoming, 
and now before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, would give to 
the States all mineral rights in the por- 
tion of the public domain which is sit- 
uated within their respective borders. 
This would apply primarily to the 11 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States. That point came out in com- 
mittee, in statements by members of the 
committee; and yesterday it came out 
on the floor of this body. 

Here it should be remembered that 
the Federal Government bought most of 
this territory from other Governments, 
such as France and Mexico, with moneys 
furnished by the taxpayers of other 
States; that the Federal Government has 
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spent literally billions of dollars to de- 
velop these regions; and that it gives the 
States 3742 percent of all revenue from 
the public lands. Yet if the offshore oil 
and gas are given to the 3 or 4 coastal 
States, if they are permitted to take over 
the national domain in. the submerged 
lands seaward from the low-water mark, 
it will be hard to deny to the Mountain 
States the minerals which lie beneath 
the surface of the Federal lands within 
their borders. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 
point? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator from 
Jilinois spoke, just now, of the generosity 
of the Federal Government in developing 
' the regions in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States by giving the States 3742 
percent of all revenue from the public 
lands, he did not tell the entire story. 
He said that 3742 percent of all revenue 
from the public lands goes to those 
States; but he failed to add that 5212 
percent goes into the reclamation fund; 
and, not one State east of the Missis- 
sipp. River shares in the Reclamation 
Fund. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. Neither my State of Lou- 
isiana nor the State of Illinois shares 
in the reclamation fund. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. So far as I am concerned, 
however, I believe it is a wise policy to 
use the revenues from the minerals in 
those States to help develop those great 
land areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct, although in the 
Anderson bill that same provision is not 
carried out. 

Demands to this effect were openly 
voiced at the hearings, and came from 
within the committee itself. This will 
mean giving away more tens of. billions 
of dollars in gas, oil, gold, silver, lead, 
copper, and phosphate which now belong 
to the people of the United States as a 
whole. 

WATIONAL FORESTS AND GRAZING LANDS ALSO 
. MENACED 

But the giveaway movement is not 
likely to stop even here. Most of the 
lumbermen and cattlemen of the West 
have felt for a long time that the regu- 
lations of the Interior Department are 
too restrictive. They have wanted in the 
main—with, of course, honorable excep- 
tions—to cut timber in the Government 
forests at a more rapid rate and to graze 
more cattle and sheep per square mile 
than is now permitted by the Federal 
Government. The Christian Science 
Monitor for April 3 had a graphic article 
which described how the big cattle and 
sheep men of New Mexico want the 
forests turned over to their State in 
order to graze more cattle and sheep. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article may be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Mexico GRAZING NEEDS—STATE SCANS 
NATIONAL FORESTS 
(By Dorothy L. Pillsbury) 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.—Cattle and sheep men 
of New Mexico, once dramatically at odds 
with each other, are now largely united in 
disapproval of the guardians and protectors 
of the State’s great national forests—the 
United States Forestry Department sup- 
ported by the New Mexico Game Protective 
Association. 

Grazing privileges in national forests are 
limited and closely supervised. On State 
lands more cattle and sheep can be grazed, 
ard the supervision is not so exacting. “How 
much better it would be,” say some of the 
cattle and sheep operators, “if all our public 
lands were handled by the State.” 

New Mexico, fourth largest State, with an 
area of 78 million acres, has more than 8,500,- 
000 acres in national forests. Of these for- 
ests, about 1 million acres remain in their 
primitive condition and are known as wilder- 
ness areas. 

Here no permanent dwelling is permitted, 
no lumbering is allowed. The only roads 
and trails allowed are those necessary for 
the protection of the area. No automobile 
can get into these wilderness sections. 
Whoever seeks their beauties must go in on 
horseback or on foot. 


SIX WILDERNESS TRACTS 


New Mexico has six of these wilderness 
tracts where nature has remained un- 
changed through the centuries and where 
there is no hint of modern civilization. In 
these wildernesses roam deer, bear, elk, and 
countless winged inhabitants from the eagle 
to the wild turkey. 

Here in early summer are mountain 
meadows blue with wild iris. Here are tu- 
multuous streams, icy lakes, and mountain 
peaks rearing up to 13,000 feet. 

Here and to other parts of the national 
forests reached by motor roads come thou- 
sands of visitors every year. They come not 
only from the State, but from the Nation 
and from distant lands. 

The other side of the picture is the need 
for more grazing lands for two of the State's 
greatest income producers—cattle and sheep. 
Grazing rights in the national forests are 
valuable even under the strict limitations 
of the Forest Service. 

Hugh B. Woodward, Albuquerque attorney 
and president of the New Mexico Game Pro- 
tective Association, in a paper recently de- 
livered before the 18th American Wildlife 
Conference in Washington, D. C., cited the 
fact that the New Mexico Game Department 
in buying an 800-acre ranch in the midst of 
the Gila National Forest paid $134,000 for 
it, with the appraised value of the patented 
land and improvements placed at $34,000 and 
the remaining $100,000 the value of the 
grazing privileges in the surrounding’ na- 
tional forest. 

The Forest Service, which is the target 
for the complaints of stockmen, is a com- 
paratively young department. It was estab- 
lished February 1, 1905, by act of Congress 
and was vigorously supported by Theodore 
Roosevelt. The policy of the Service, as es- 
tablished by James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1903, stated that the United States 
forest reserves are to be devoted to the 
permanent good of the whole people and are 
not for the temporary benefit of individuals 
or companies, and that conflicting interests 
must be reconciled by the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

It is on this policy that Mr. Woodward 
builds his argument. He states that not all 
livestock men of the State are denouncing 
the Forestry Service, but that a compara- 
tively small fraction of citizens who benefit 
from forest administration are the com- 
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plainants. Neither do the complaints de- 
rive from a large number of “little men,” 
usually the Spanish-American sheepmen. 

He states that Forest Service records show 
that in New Mexico 1,785 permittees paid 
fees to the national forests to run 77,150 head 
of cattle. At the same time 168 permittees 
paid fees for 103,876 head of sheep and goats. 

In other words, 1,953 permittees enjoyed 
rights and privileges not accorded to some 
110 million citizens of the country. And 
also that 10.6 percent of the permittees en- 
joyed 63.9 percent of the grazing privileges in 
New Mexico's national forests. In other 
words, a few big cattle companies, and not 
the Spanish-American “little man,” are get- 
ting the main share of national forest graz- 
ing in the State. 

HEAVY TOURIST TRADE 

. Mr. Woodward stresses the economic value 
of the national forests in the State along 
with their less tangible recreational value. 
He quotes the fact that the tourist trade 
brought $150 million a year into the State 
and that 163,636 citizens of the Nation 
bought fishing and hunting licenses costing 
$749,268. 

But Mr. Woodward does not confine his 
argument to economic income, to recrea- 
tion, to the protection of wildlife. More im- 
portant than all of these is the necessity 
of protecting the State’s high-water-yielding 
acres within the National Forests. 

Unless these are protected it means fur- 
ther erosion of an already tragically eroded 
State. It means siltation of valleys and 
dams. It means destructive floods. It has 
a decided bearing on allocation of water be- 
tween States. It means the lowering of the 
water table for fast-growing cities and for 
industry and agriculture, 

The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber rests on the water supply of the region, 
says Mr. Woodward. He quotes Theodore 
Roosevelt's “Water is the lifeblood of west- 
ern civilization” as his concluding argu- 
ment. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These groups would 
therefore like to have the federally 
owned forests and grazing lands turned 
over to the States. For they believe that 
if this were done they could bring great- 
er pressure upon the local governments 
and could speed up the rate of cutting 
and could graze more livestock. There 
are 173 million acres of federally owned 
forests in the United States and another 
60 million acres in Alaska. There are 
230 million acres of federally owned 
grazing lands. We therefore have in- 
side the United States 400 million acres 
of forest and grazing lands. 

There are also some who cast covetous 
eyes upon the great national parks of 
the country which have large quantities 
of land contained within them. They 
would like to cut off these lands. 

One of the areas upon which especially 
eager eyes are being cast is the great 
Olympic National Forest in Washington, 
which is one of the great rain forests of 
the world. During the last war, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois spent some time in the 
western islands of New Britain, where 
there are 250 inches of rain a year. It 
was very interesting to live in a region 
where the rainfall is 250 inches a year, 
and to notice the behavior of the forests. 
Around Port Angeles, Wash., the average 
rainfall is, I believe, the highest of any 
point in the United States. The rain- 
fall is approximately 180 inches a year. 
Those who have read The Egg and I will 
remember the amount of rain which fell 
in that region. It has created a great 
forest, and the private lumbermen want 
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it. Other great forests are in the Cas- 
cades, the Tetons, the Sierras and Rocky 
Mountains and in the uplands generally. 

While there is naturally much local 
pressure for quick development, the ulti- 
mate results of overcutting and over- 
grazing would be disastrous to the coun- 
try. Trees are in a sense like vertical 
sponges. They help to retain melted 
snow and rainfall. So do deep-rooted 
grasses and legumes. When the trees 
are cut down, the grass overcropped 
and the land cut up by overgrazing, 
then water cannot be held back on the 
uplands. Tricklets and streams pour 
down from the higher regions and swell 
into torrents as they move on; fertile 
soil is washed away; gulleys are cut into 
land, the lower lands are flooded, the 
rivers are filled with silt which backs 
up behind the new dams which have 
been and are being built. In a relatively 
short time the country is eroded. This 
is what happened to China, Spain, and 
Italy once the trees were cut off from 
the hills and mountains. It is what was 
happening in this country until the con- 
servation movement got under way. 

I have frequently walked in the Ital- 
ian mountains, and have been struck 
with the fact that because the trees 
were cut off centuries ago, the rain has 
eroded the soil and left nothing fertile, 
but only rocks. The result is that the 
Italian peasants of this great central 
land mass, which runs up the backbone 
of Italy, live poverty-stricken lives, Had 
they conserved their forests, they could 
have had not only a healthy timber 
industry, but they could also have had 
a good agricultural industry. 

I have not had the opportunity of 
walking through the mountains of 
Spain, but friends of mine who have 
been there say the situation in Spain is 
even worse. Many years ago I read 
books by J. Lawson Buck, the husband 
of Pearl Buck, the great novelist, which 
described deforestation in China, and 
in which he said that the reason for the 
decline of agriculture in China was that 
they had cut off their trees, and there- 
fore there was nothing to hold the water. 
I say to my friends we were nearly in 
that situation in this country 50 years 
ago. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND GIFFORD PINCHOT LED 
CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 

I want to pay tribute to two great 
Americans, who happened to be Republi- 
cans, who were the original leaders of the 
conservation movement, namely, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, formerly Chief Forester and 
twice Governor of Pennsylvania, and my 
good friend. They started the move- 
ment to conserve our forests and to pre- 
serve our soil. That movement, started 
by Roosevelt and Pinchot, has continued, 
The Forestry Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management have in recent years 
prevented the national forests from be- 
ing overcut and the public lands from 
being overgrazed. The Soil Conservation 
Service has promoted long-range soil 
conservation practices on privately 
owned lands such as reforestation, con- 
tour plowing, terracing, the planting of 
deep-rooted grasses and nitrogen fixing 
legumes such as clover and alfalfa, the 
building of small dams and of farm 
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ponds, and so forth. While most of the 
moneys distributed by the Production 
and Marketing Administration—which 
should be distinguished from the Soil 
Conservation Service—have been used 
for lime and fertilizer which normally 
pay for themselves with one or two crops, 
some rebuilding of the soil has occurred 
under this program, particularly on 
poorer soils. With all its faults, the 
much abused National Government has 
protected the public interest and has 
helped to conserve our national re- 
sources, 

OIL GIVEAWAY MAY LEAD TO GOLD RUSH FOR 

OTHER RESOURCES 


The alienation of the public lands and 
parks to the States would undoubtedly 
be a serious setback to the conserva- 
tion movement. The pressure of the 
private interests eager for quick de- 
velopment would be almost impossible 
for the States to resist. It would undo 
most of the work of the last half cen- 
tury. We need instead a redoubled pro- 
gram to hold back far more water where 
it falls instead of having it rush more 
rapidly to the sea, carrying our topsoil 
with it. 

I appeal to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle—I see one of them on the 
other side of the aisle, and one who was 
once a Republican but who now has 
founded the Independent Party—to act 
in the traditions of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot and to promote 
rather than to weaken the conservation 
of our natural resources. For once the 
oil giveaway has been passed, the gold 
rush to dispose of our national resources 
will start. 

We of the rest of the country have 
spent liberally of our money to acquire, 
to develop, and to protect these natural 
resources. We have done so in the na- 
tional interest but also to help develop 
the western areas. So we have paid out 
enormous sums for irrigation, river de- 
velopment, dams, the national parks 
and forests, the care of the Indians, silver 
sutsidies, protection to sugar, beef, wool, 
and so forth. In return, we share in the 
great assets of the public domain, al- 
though we are very happy to give the 
States and local governments three- 
eighths—37'% percent—of the income 
from it to help meet local costs. 

The Senator from Louisiana has just 
pointed out that 52% percent more goes 
back to the reclamation fund to assist 
those Western States with irrigation. 

Now, however, as a result of our gen- 
erosity, there is apparently a strong 
movement to strip us of our share of 
these national assets. We of the older 
settled regions of the country are not 
selfish, but we must protest at having 
our fair share of the assets of the Nation 
taken from us. After all, we have rights, 
too. 


If, indeed, we give away the offshore 
oil to the 3 or 4 coastal States and then 
start alienating the mineral resources 
and the public lands, forests and parks, 
I would not be surprised to see Kentucky 
file claim for the gold which we have 
buried under the ground at Fort Knox. 

After all, Mr. President, that gold is a 
mineral. It is under the ground, on 
public lands. If the States can claim 
the right to phosphate, silver, gold, ore, 
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and so forth, we may find Kentucky 
making a claim for the $25 billion of 
gold which we have buried in Fort Knox. 
It is within the historic borders of Ken-. 
tucky. 

There are about $25 billion of golden 
metal which we have deposited there, 
and, incidentally, it should be noticed 
that according to the press an audit 
by the incoming Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has shown that it is all there. There 
have been underground charges that the 
New Deal and Fair Deal had made off 
with some of this gold. The New Deal 
and the Fair Deal did not make away 
with a single grain of that gold; it is all 
there, and I hope that canard will for- 
ever disappear from the literature of the 
country and from whispers and talk. 

Cannot Kentucky, therefore, with a 
straight face, lay claim to the rich min- 
eral deposits of gold underneath her 
soil and take the 25 billions? And one 
can picture the hard-pressed Federal 
Government if it tries to anticipate such 
action, frantically trying to move the 
gold from State to State only to find 
that each State will claim title to it as 
fast as it is put under ground. There 
will be almost no refuge to which the 
Federal Government can fly and vir- 
tually no place where it can safely hold 
its assets. For its children will be so 
busy trying to pick its pockets and strip 
the head of the family of his property 
that our National Government will re- 
semble an Ishmael or a King Lear whom 
none of his family will own or support. 

I am confident that none of us in his 
heart really wants that to happen. The 
best way to prevent it is by holding on 
to our national heritage in the offshore 
deposits and stopping the prospective 
raid before it begins. 

FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS ALSO THREATENED 


If the offshore oil and gas deposits are 
given to the States, it will not be only 
the minerals, forests, and grazing land 
which willfollow. The big multipurpose 
dams which the Federal Government 
has built on the rivers will quite pos- 
sibly be the next to go. Many of the 
States are already trying to obtain thete, 
and the private power interests in par- 
ticular are interested. For many of the 
private power groups undoubtedly be- 
lieve that once the States acquired title 
they, the power companies, would take 
over these dams or at the very least their 
transmission lines. They would then be 
freed from the present requirement that 
municipal and cooperative power groups, 
like the REA, are to have first priority 
upon the power. 

I heard the leader of the Independent 
Party [Mr. Morse] make a speech on the 
floor of the Senate a few days ago in 
which he said that if the power com- 
panies got the transmission lines from 
the generating points into the great cen- 
ters where the power is used, they would 
set up their own system of priorities, 
resulting in the killing off of local public 
power projects. 

The private companies could, as a 
matter of fact, then substitute their own 
system of priorities. This would give 
them the ability to favor the private dis- 
tribution of power and they could kill 
off public and even REA power. It would 
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be hard, moreover, for State regulatory 
commissions to make sure that the econ- 
omies of low generating costs would be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

State ownership of these dams would, 
of course, create the problem as to 
whether the States would pay for those 
portions of the cost which are properly 
chargeable to flood control, navigation, 
and to recreation. There would be an 
attempt to have these costs assumed by 
the Federal Government. 

Moreover, where the dams on a river 
system extend over two or more of the 
States, as is true in the case’of the Ten- 
nessee, Colorado, Columbia, and Mis- 
scuri Rivers, there would be an adminis- 
trative problem of how the interests of 
the separate States and their ownership 
of specific dams could be integrated into 
a general system of so handling the 
water as to obtain the maximum devel- 
opment of power and the greatest pro- 
tection from floods. For the handling 
of water on such a river system needs to 
be carefully integrated between dams. It 
cannot be operated by different States 
owning various dams and with the oper- 
ation run at cross purposes, like Sol- 
omon dividing a child between two per- 
sons who claim it. 

I beg the Senate, therefore, not to open 
this Pandora’s box of spoliation, wastage, 
and confusion. Let us keep these great 
essets for the benefit of us all. 
1X, THE ANDERSON-HILL BILLS: A BETTER WAY OF 

HANDLING THE SUBMERGED-LAND ISSUE 

Three measures with a very different 
point of view are those sponsored by 
Senator ANDERSON—S. 107—an amend- 
ment to this bill proposed by Senator 
Hitt and 20 colleagues, and a second 
Anderson bill, S. 1252. 

The gist of the original Anderson bill, 
S. 107, has already been described. It 
specifically grants the tidelands proper 
to the States and also the submerged 
lands under rivers, lakes, harbors, bays, 
ports, and under all navigable inland 
waterways. It also surrenders any pos- 
sible Federal claim to filled-in lands and 
consents that the respective States may 
regulate the taking of sponges, oysters, 
clams, kelp, and so forth. This is also 
done by S. 1252, which confines itself to 
these very matters. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to pass the Holland bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, in order to make 
triply sure that the State title to these as- 
sets will be confirmed. This can be done 
by passing either one of the Anderson 
bills, namely S. 107 or S. 1252, 

But the original Anderson bill—S. 107— 
is the exact opposite of the Holland bill 
in dealing with the submerged lands sea- 
ward from the low-water mark. Instead 
of turning over the natural resources of 
these submerged lands to the coastal 
States, they are properly to be retained 
by the Nation as a whole. 

The leasing of oil and other rights in 
these submerged lands is to be con- 
ducted by the Federal Government un- 
der fair rules of procedure, and the re- 
ceipts from these leases inside the 3- 
mile limit are to be divided on the basis 
of 3%% to the coastal State in question 
and 5 or 6242 percent to the Federal 
Government. Out beyond the 3-mile 
limit in the area of what might be 
termed international waters, the Federal 
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Government is to receive all of the lease 
money collected from private parties. 

If a dispute arises between the Fed- 
eral Government and a State over the 
precise dividing line between that State's 
submerged lands under navigable inland 
waters and the Federal offshore lands, 
the Anderson bill—section 3—authorizes 
operations to proceed under agreements 
for the impounding of rents and royal- 
ties pending adjudication of the con- 
troversy. Thus these legal disputes need 
not prevent or delay the prompt develop- 
ment of these resources under S. 107. 

As I have previously mentioned the 
rights of those who hold existing State 
leases are to be preserved and will be 
carried over intact, The Anderson bill 
does not prescribe what is to be done 
with the Federal share of the receipts. 
Instead by section 5 (a) (2) it is pro- 
vided that these shall be held in a special 
fund pending congressional determina- 
tion of how they are to be used. 

It is here that the Hill amendment 
comesin. For it prescribes the purposes 
for which these moneys are to be used, 
namely: First, during the present na- 
tional emergency they are to go into a 
special fund and are to be “used only for 
such urgent developments essential to 
the national defense and nationa! secu- 
rity as the Congress may determine”; 
and, second, thereafter the moneys are 
to be “used exclusively as grants-in-aid 
of primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation.” 

The amendment does not, in its pres- 
ent form, prescribe the form which these 
grants are to take. But in a previous 
bill, in the 82d Congress, Senator HILL 
was careful not to go into the vexing 
question of exactly how these funds were 
to be distributed. 

Instead he merely provided that a 
representative national commission was 
to be set up which would draw up a plan 
for later action by Congress which would 
aid education within the States. Since 
the funds during the current national 
emergency are to be used for national 
defense, this provides sufficient time in 
which a plan can be drawn up. 

It should be emphasized that Senator 
HILL does not propose to set up a system 
of national education, but rather merely 
to provide added funds for education to 
be carried on within the States under 
the direction and control of the States 
themselves. It is also clear that he be- 
lieves such a commission could work out 
the problems connected with the rela- 
tionship of private and public schools. 
As I shall later point out these problems 
are not insoluble. 

THE INCOME FROM OFFSHORE OIL COULD ALSO 

BE USED TO PAY OFF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


But if Congress does not choose to 
use the income from the offshore oil and 
gas for the purposes of education, it 
could use these funds to help pay off the 
national debt. According to Dr. Pratt’s 
estimate the capital value of the under- 
seas deposits of oil alone is approxi- 
mately equal to the total amount of the 
national debt alone which now amounts 
to something over $267 billions. 

Of course not all of this sum would 
be realized by the Government since it 
would only receive the royalties on the 
gross income. At 1232 percent, which 
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should be the minimum, this on the basis 
of Dr. Pratt’s estimates, would ultimately 
amount to over $33 billions, and at 20 
percent to over $53 billions. These sums 
would be of tremendous help in cutting 
down the heavy burden of debt and in 
decreasing both the debt and the tax 
load which each of us has to bear. 

Even if the reserves turn out to be 
only equal to the much lower estimates 
made by the United States Geological 
Survey, the total royalties on their fig- 
ures would ultimately be from $5 billions 
to $8 billions. We cannot disregard such 
sums as these. 

X. THE POSITIVE MERITS OF THE HILL BILL 
1. THE THEORY AND HISTORY OF THE USE OF 

NATURAL RESOURCES FOR EDUCATIONAL PUR- 

POSES 


What Senator Hitt and those of us 
who are joined with him are fundamen- 
tally proposing is that the natural re- 
sources of the country should be used to 
develop the human resources of the 
country. 

This is a well-established American 
tradition. The ordinances of 1785 and 
1787, for example, provided that a por- 
tion of the public lands in the Northwest 
Territory were to be used for the pur- 
pose of establishing and supporting 
schools and education. Subsequently, 
Congress passed other laws which either 
gave public lands or the proceeds from 
them for education in the States. The 
States have also dedicated the proceeds 
from a large proportion of their land 
within their own borders to education. 

The big step in this direction by the 
Federal Government, however, was, of 
course, the Morrill Land Grant Act of 
1862, which was passed during the Civil 
War and signed by President Lincoln. 
This act granted to each State either 30,- 
000 acres of Federal land or scrip for that 
amount for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress to which a given 
State was entitled. This was to be used 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of colleges of “agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts.” 

In those States where there were 
either no Federal public lands or an in- 
sufficient amount, the States were issued 
land serip which could be put up for sale 
and redeemed by those who bought it. 
The buyers thus obtained title to public 
lands which were located in other States. 

We in Illinois take an especial interest 
and pride in this legislation because it 
was long urged by two eminent Illinois- 
ans, namely, Jonathan B. Turner, of 
Jacksonville, and State Superintendent 
Newton Bateman, and because it was 
signed by Illinois’ greatest son, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

As a result of the Morrill Act, about 13 
million acres of public land were devoted 
to the establishment of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts. Indeed 
most of the great State universities and 
agricultural colleges in the Middle West, 
the West, and particularly in the South 
as well were founded under the stimu- 
lus of the Morrill Act. They are the 
children created by this use of the 
natural resources of the Nation to pro- 
mote the education of the youth. 

But many eastern institutions as well, 
such as Cornell, are also land-grant col- 
leges, so that all sections of the country 
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have benefited from the Morrill Act. All 

these institutions have been of incalcu- 

Table benefit to the Nation. 

The use of the enormous resources of 
the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf would similarly be of tremendous 
advantage in this generation in building 
up primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 

2. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

The great increase in the birthrate 
during the last 10 years, the sharp ad- 
vance in prices and wages and the big 
share which defense needs are taking 
cut of the national income have all made 
the building, teaching, and financing 
needs of our schools more and more 
urgent and indeed desperate. 

To begin with, we should realize that 
there are still 24% million adults in this 
country who are unable to read or write. 
This is shown by a research project 
which General Eisenhower himself 
started when he was president of Co- 
lumbia University and which has just 
been published.* This seriously weakens 
our military, industrial, and social 
strength and certainly demands national 
action. Money expended to wipe out 
this weakness would be a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an article entitled “Two and 
One-Half Million Illiterates in the 
United States Held Undermining United 
States Economy,” published in the New 
York Times of March 21, 1953. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Two MILLION FivE HUNDRED THOUSAND ILLIT- 
ERATES IN UNITED STATES HELD UNDERMINING 
DEFENSE AND ECONOMY 

(By Kalman Seigel) 

The United States must strive to eradicate 
its “still excessively large” population of 
2,600,000 illiterates to strengthen its mili- 
tary arm, enhance its economic well-being, 
and spur democratic growth, a Columbia 
University research group reported yester- 
day. 

This is the major conclusion of the first 
important study to come out of the work of 
the conservation of human resources proj- 
ect established at Columbia University in 
1950 by General Eisenhower, when he was 
president of that institution. The study, en- 
titled “The Uneducated,” is a 246-page 
volume by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of 
economics, and Dr. Douglas. W. Bray, a re- 
search associate, and is published today. 

The 5-year project, which is operating on 
an annual budget of $100,000, was started by 
General Eisenhower, because of the striking 
evidence of manpower wastage revealed to 
him during World War II. 

The results of the study were made public 
at a press conference at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 4 West 43d Street, attended by 


top-ranking personnel officials of the armed 
services. 


The major findings were: 

Despite tremendous advances in eradica- 
ting illiteracy in the last 60 years, the scale 
of the problem is still excessively large in 
view of the importance society attaches to 
education and the economic resources avail- 
able for the support of education. Census 
data show that 12 percent of employed males 
in the United States had less than 5 years 
schooling at the time of World War II. 


ae and Bray, Our Uneducated, p. 
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The South is the region of major difficulty 
because it has so many children in propor-- 
tion to that population to educate. Negro 
education there, especially in the past, has. 
been poorly supported and there are great 
deficiencies to make up. With respect to 
Negro education, the average value of prop- 
erty, buildings and equipment per pupil in 
Alabama in 1948 was $35 compared with a 
national average of $441 for all pupils. 

There is a real difficulty in incorporating 
even a relatively small number of illiterates 
into an organization developed on the as- 
sumption that the persons in it can read 
and write. 

One of the worst concentrations of illiter- 
acy is among the Navaho Indians, who are 
wards of the Federal Government, in an iso- 
lated culture that has made it next to im- 
possible to bring schools to them. Another 
major area where illiteracy is bred is among 
the children of migratory farm workers. 

It is no longer possible for our democracy 
to remain strong unless the citizenry is able 
and willing to inform itself about many and 
complex issues far transcending local issues. 
And this can be done only if each individual 
is able to read and write critically. 

Although illiteracy is tending to disap- 
pear, there is little likelihood that these 
gradual changes will eliminate the problem 
of the uneducated in any reasonable time. 

Conclusive evidence has been adduced that 
the special training program established by 
the Armed Forces in World War II met its 
principal objective by providing a basis for 
the adjustment in 2 or 3 months of illiterate 
and poorly educated young men to military 
life. This episode in military history has 
significance far beyond the purely military 
domain. 

As part of a wide frontal attack against 
illiteracy in the Nation, which the research- 
ers contended cost the country the equiva- 
lent of more than 40 divisions in World 
War II, the study made these recommenda- 
tions: 

A Federal grant-in-aid program with funds 
available whenever a State has a tax rate 
for education in proportion to or above the 
national average and where the yield from 
these taxes provides considerably less per 
pupil than the national average. Under this 
system the States in the Southeast would 
receive considerable assistance. 

Abandonment by the Armed Forces of their 
present policy of rejecting the uneducated 
for military service and reinstitution of the 
special training programs. The present 
policy of rejection, the study said, “seriously 
compromises the ideal of universal military 
service.” 

The Federal Government should take im- 
mediate action where it already has the au- 
thority and responsibility, to strengthen 
education. 

“Money is surely not a solution to every- 
thing,” the study asserted, “but it is not 
comforting to realize that the Federal Goy- 
ernment spends many times as much on 
assistance to migratory birds as on assistance 
to the children of migratory families.” 

Noting a direct relationship between the 

problem of illiteracy and the cold war, the 
study declared that Russia “apparently has 
made substantial strides within its own 
borders in eradicating illiteracy and uses this 
progress as a major propaganda weapon” 
while calling the world’s attention to the 
considerable number of illiterates in Amer- 
ica “which boasts so much about its standard 
of living.” 
. In its discussion of the problem in the 
South, the study found that against a na- 
tional per capita income average of $1,436 
in 1950, Mississippi averaged $698, while 
Arkansas, South Carolina, and Alabama aver- 
aged about $830. The average expenditure 
per pupil in the United States in 1947-48 was 
$179 as against $71 in Mississippi and $93 
in Arkansas. 

Of its first recommendation for Federal 
grants-in-aid, the study warned that be- 
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cause of former large discrepancies in ex- 
penditures for the Negro and white pupil in 
all Southern States, it would be “important, 
for the Federal Government to establish cer- 
tain safeguards against discriminatory use 
of these funds.” The study suggested the 
stipulation of certain minimum standards 
that would raise the level of the poorest 
schools. 

At the press conference a letter from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to Dean Philip Young, of 
the university's graduate school of business. 
was made public. The project, aided by the 
university, the business community, founda- 
tions, trade unions, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, was established in the school of busi- 
ness. 

The President said that while he had only 
had time to dip into the study, “I can see, 
however, that it has accomplished our origi- 
nal purpose of getting the facts about the 
wastage of our human resources before the 
public.” 

“The objectivity of the presentation will 
encourage the development of constructive 
policies to avoid such waste in the future,” 
he asserted. 

Dean Young, who will resign his Columbia 
post, on Monday to prepare for a post with 
the Federal Civil Service Commission, called 
the project “a unique endeavor.” Maj. Gen. 
Howard McC. Snyder, personal physician to 
President Eisenhower and senior adviser to 
the project, to whom the book was.dedicated, 
also attended the conference, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as a 
result of the flood in children, school 
enrollments have been rapidly rising. 
In 1945-46, the total number of pupils 
in both public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools amounted to ap- 
proximately 26,300,000. The best esti- 
mate for 1952-53 is 32,200,000. The net 
increase has been approximately 1,000,- 
000 a year,’ as those born during the 
low-birth-rate years of the thirties drop 
out from the upper classes and the chil- 
dren from the high-birth-rate years 
enter in the lower grades. In addition 
there are about 2,400,000 of students in 
colleges, universities, and specialized 
schools. 

There is every prospect that the num- 
ber of students will continue to increase 
at an average rate of abou’ 1,000,000 a 
year up until 1958, reaching 37,200,000 in 
the elementary and secondary schools in 
that year and if the colleges are in- 
cluded, totaling approximately 40,000,- 
000. 

This huge increase in the number of 
students requires, of course, more 
schoolrooms and more teachers. But 
the school districts and States are 
handicapped in providing these because 
of the great increase in construction 
costs and prices and by the large share 
which the cost of national defense is 
taking out of family incomes. The re- 
sult is that school facilities, which had 
been allowed to run down during the de- 
pression and which were suspended dur- 
ing World War II, have fallen badly in 
arrears of need. 

Under direction from Congress, the 
United States Office of Education has 
just completed a school-facilities study 
covering 37 States. They estimate that 


?Rose M. Smith. Rising Enrollments In 
Public and Nonpublic Schools, School Life, 
May 1950. $ 

3 See Information Service, National Council 
of Churches, November 1, 1952, p. 2. . About 
4,000,000 of the total were in private and 
parochial schools. 
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213,000 new classrooms need to be built. 
Some 64,000 of these are said to be re- 
quired to relieve overcrowding, 37,000 
to take care of increase in enrollment 
and 112,000 to replace classrooms in ob- 
solete buildings.‘ The estimated cost of 
this new construction is fixed at ap- 
proximately $6.2 billion, or at about 
$1,000 per pupil to be housed.’ Adding 
in the cost of needed new buses the total 
needs were fixed at $7 billion, while the 
maximum which could reasonably be 
expected to be raised by the States and 
localities is estimated at $3.8 billion. 
This would leave a deficit of $3.2 billion.‘ 

Even allowing for some exaggeration 
in these figures the need is nevertheless 
seen to be a pressing one. For in 1949- 
50, only a total of 1 billion was spent 
by the States and localities for new build- 
ings, sites and equipment." 

There is of course great need for com- 
petent teachers. Of the total of 900,000 
teachers, about two-thirds are in the ele- 
mentary grades. Mr. W. G. Carr, the 
new secretary of the National Education 
Association, states that only one-half of 
these have bachelor’s degrees and that 
about 100,000 lack one-half of the “ac- 
ceptable minimum preparation.” * There 
are in fact 66,000 teachers who hold sub- 
standard or emergency certificates.” 

As is well known, the salaries of school 
teachers tend to be low. In 1951, they 
averaged $3,095 as compared with $9,375 
for lawyers, and $13,432 for doctors.” 

Teachers therefore averaged only 
one-third as much as lawyers and one- 
quarter as much as doctors. It is of 
course true that lawyers and doctors 
need more training than the average 
teacher, but professional engineers re- 
quire about the same amount of train- 
ing and yet in 1949 they roceived nearly 
double the average for teachers.” 
Skilled workers seem to have received 
about 20 percent more than teachers 
while in some places, relatively unskilled 
workers also received more. 

All this, of course, causes great dif- 
ficulty in attracting and retaining an 
adequate number of good teachers. The 
annual wastage is high—about 100,000 
a year and, in many cases, it is the best 
of the teachers who leave. 

The colleges and universities are also 
in great financial difficulties. Supple- 
mentary financial aid is therefore needed 
for our schools. The Hill amendment 
offers a strong prospect for such aid, 
when the present defense emergency is 
over. It seems to be a natural to meet 
a great need. 

I know that many are honestly fear- 
ful that the granting of Federal moneys 


*School Facilities Survey, 2d Progress Re- 
port, Office of Education, 1953, p. 34. 

Ibid. p. 38. 

¢ Ibid. p. 46. 

* Statistics of State school systems, 1949-50, 
pp. 86-87. 

* NEA News, October 17, 1952, p. 2. 

*New York Times, January 14, 1953, p. 28. 

1 For the details behind these figures see 
National Education Association, Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1951-52, p. 18. Wil- 
Ham Wienfeld, Income of Lawyers, Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1952, p. 6. 

“T. e., $4,554 as compared with $2,576 for 
teachers alone and $2,890 if principals and 
supervisors are included. 
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for education will inevitably founder on 
the conflicts between the supporters of 
the public and of the parochial schools. 
This has unfortunately been true in the 
past. I do not think it need be true in 
the future. I believe a broadly repre- 
sentative commission can work out meth- 
ods which will reconcile these differences. 
These at a minimum could include health 
services for all children and some build- 
ing allowances, and scholarships to sec- 
ondary schools and colleges for private as 
well as for public institutions. 

This newly discovered treasure cannot 
be put to better use. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum- 
marize my remarks, which I shall do in 
the space of not more than 5 minutes. 

XI. SUMMARY 


I submit that there is no good or suf- 
ficient reason why we should pass the 
Holland bill. There is on the contrary 
every reason why we should reject it and 
pass the Anderson-Hill bill instead. 

The Holland bill gives away to a few 
States enormous treasures which belong 
to us all. Most of the sponsors of this 
bill are the very ones who say they are 
gravely concerned about the size and 
burden of the public debt, yet this bill 
would alienate assets which may ulti- 
mately be equal in value to that debt 
and could be used to reduce it. 

We are all properly worried about the 
difficulty of balancing the budget, but 
this bill would throw away much needed 
income which would help us to balance 
that budget. 

We are concerned with the 24% million 
illiterates in this country and the low 
level of education given to others, yet 
this bill would throw away a large future 
income which could be used to wipe out 
illiteracy and help ensure to all an 
acceptable minimum of education. 

We take great pride in the Nation as 
a whole and in the principles for which 
it stands, but this bill would weaken 
the national interest and increase the 
feeling of separatism when more than 
ever we need to be united. 

We give lip service to the idea of soil 
conservation and we lament when we 
see our rivers carrying away to the sea 
enormous quantities of our rich top soil. 
Yet this bill will be merely the prelude 
for a drive to turn back our national for- 
ests and grazing lands to the States with 
the almost inevitable result that they 
will be overcut and overgrazed. This 
will increase floods and soil erosion. 

The Holland bill will endanger the 
rights of our fishermen off the coasts of 
Alaska, Mexico, and Newfoundland. It 
will touch off interminable legal disputes 
between some of the States and the Fed- 
eral Government; it will raise grave 
questions of international law. During 
all this time, the development of these 
resources will be held back. 

From every consideration of the na- 
tional interest, I submit this is an unwise 
bill. Now I can understand the position 
of the Representatives and Senators 
from California, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida. Their States stand to gain 


enormous amounts from this bill. It 


would be asking too much of human na- 
ture to expect these men to take any 
different course from that which they 
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are following. Furthermore I want to 
say, again, that I believe they are com- 
pletely sincere in the arguments which 
they advance. 

But what I cannot understand are the 
mental processes of the Representatives 
and Senators from the other States, who 
are nevertheless supporting the Holland 
bill. Their States gain nothing from this 
bill for, as I have again and again 
pointed out, the submerged lands in 
these navigable inland waterways have 
never been threatened by the Federal 
Government and we will confirm their 
title by statute in the Anderson bills. 

But the Holland joint resolution will 
take away from these other States enor- 
mous assets which can be used to de- 
crease their burdens and also to confer 
positive benefits upon them. I have 
given some idea cf the amounts of these 
losses in the tables which I have intro- 
duced. How, in the face of all this, 
Senators from these other States can 
continue to support the Holland joint 
resolution passes my comprehension. 
And I think that when the people of the 
United States come to understand this 
issue, as they rapidly are doing, they will 
also be unable to understand why there 
is sucl. support for this bill from the 
other 45 States which stand to lose and 
not to gain from its passage. 

The billions of dollars which the peo- 
ple of the country will lose is a heavy 
price to pay for the vindication of the 
Nation’s historical claims of 3 or 4 
States—claims which were made and 
pressed only after the discovery of the 
rich oil and gas resources in the marginal 
sea off their coasts. 

On the other hand, the Anderson- 
Hill proposal would conserve these pre- 
cious assets for the Nation as a whole, 
but would allow a fair additional share 
to go to the coastal States. It would 
be fair to existing leaseholders from the 
States. It would permit the immediate 
development of these fields by avoiding 
all the troublesome and delaying legal 
suits which the Holland joint resolution 
will almost immediately touch off. It 
will permit our fishermen to ply their 
trade without fear of reprisals. It will 
enable the income from our great nat- 
ural resources to be used in the present 
to help meet the heavy costs of national 
defense, to help balance the budgets, 
and to reduce the national debt. In the 
long run it will dedicate this income to 
the development of our greatest national 
asset, the human resources of the coun- 
try, while it heads off a movement which 
would despoil us of our next greatest 
asset, namely, the natural resources of 
our land. 

Before we do irretrievable damage to 
our country, let us ponder these facts 
and considerations and then vote as our 
consciences decide. And in the long 
run it will be the informed conscience 
of the people which will pass judgment 
upon this issue and upon us. Into their 
hands we place this question with con- 
fidence in the ultimate result. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to congratulate 
the Senator from Illinois on his presen- 
tation of this case. Whether or not 
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Senators agree with him, I feel certain 
that all of us appreciate how able, pro- 
found, persuasive, and brilliant his 
speech has been. It was one of the great 
speeches I have heard since I became a 
Member of the United States Senate. 
I warmly congratulate the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 


MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. DOUGLAS, $ 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
shall read very brief sections of my re- 
marks, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement, as a whole, may be printed 
in the RECORD. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
statement which I have before me, and 
which I shall read in skeleton only, re- 
lates to the situation we are facing at 
the present time, involving apparently 
new efforts or movements on the part 
of the Soviet Government, which seem 
to have in them more substance than 
had previous approaches to the same 
subject. I am not going to proceed to 
read in detail the series of subjects dealt 
with in my statement, such as Strengthen 
Our Military Defense, Build Up Our 
Moral and Spiritual Reserves, or our 
policy with regard to Korea, though, with 
relation to the latter, I should like to set 
forth a few paragraphs, the purport of 
which will be self-evident. 

Since preparing these remarks we have 
had the incident of a proposal from high 
authority that we might be willing to 
settle the Korean conflict on the basis 
of a new boundary at the narrow waist 
of the peninsula above the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang. Maybe the state- 
ment of high authority was more explicit 
than this. Maybe it was not properly 
reported. Certainly, as reported, it did 
not meet the conditions of being “dic- 
tated by current history and eternal 
principles.” 

The statement did not say who was to 
have jurisdiction over the territory be- 
tween the new line and the Yalu River. 
Very properly the Korean Ambassador 
raised a protest at turning this territory 
over to the Chinese Communists if that 
were the intention. If, on the other 
hand, it were the intention to retain this 
area in Korean control and neutralize it 
under the administration of a commis- 
sion, that should have been stated. 

Any peace terms offered should be so 
just and logical that no government, 
whether Chinese Communist, North Ko- 
rean, South Korean, or the mighty So- 
viet Empire itself, can raise objections 
to it without meeting a demand for ex- 
planation of those objections. 

We have reason to be glad that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] obtained assurances that no settle- 
ment was being considered on the terms 
made public. 

My prepared remarks continue with 
comments regarding Indochina, India 
and Pakistan, and Iran, and conclude 
with a statement as to how we may meet 
the challenge, which will be by the dual 
policies of strength and righteousness. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment as a whole be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Mr. FLANDERS was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Since V-E day the Soviet Government di- 
rectly and through its satellites has been 
continuously throwing challenges at the 
Western World and Christian civilization. 
The list is a long one. It includes such items 
as the threatened invasion of Iran from the 
northwest by Communist forces, the block- 
ade in Berlin, the refusal of a countrywide 
free election for Korea, the Communist sup- 
port of insurrection in Indochina, the organ- 
ized Communist brigandage in Malaya, the 
invasion of South Korea, first by the North 
Koreans and then by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the spurious armistice negotiations 
and more recently the attacks on American 
and British planes which were flying on their 
“lawful occasions.” This by no means ex- 
hausts the list, but it does include some of 
the highlights. 

From time to time the Soviet Government 
has called loudly for peace and has organ- 
ized peace congresses and peace movements 
in the countries of the Western World; but 
we now have a peace challenge which seems 
to be new. With the death of Stalin and 
the taking over of the Soviet Government by 
a new group, we have from Moscow new 
expressions of devotion to the cause of peace. 
On the face of it this devotion is now being 
supported by deeds as well as by words—a 
situation which was seldom evident under 
Stalin’s leadership. Among the many evi- 
dences are the clearing of the corridors into 
Berlin from many vexatious impediments, an 
offer to discuss the shooting down of our 
airplanes, a proposal for the exchange of ill 
and wounded prisoners in Korea and a new 
offer to unite East and West Germany on 
the basis of the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops. 4 

We are asking ourselves, “What does it 
all mean?” The'headlines show perplexity 
and skepticism. They read: “Red Peace 
Talk Puzzles West,” “NATO Chiefs Sound 
Warning,” “U. S. Fears POWs May Be Pawn 
in New Red Gain,” “Cautious Hope Felt on 
Red Proposal,” and many another similar 
headline besides. We wonder whether it is 
really a new policy and if so, whether it is 
dictated by temporary difficulties and 
strains. We remember that in a similar situ- 
ation—though of economic not political diffi- 
culty—Lenin instituted the short-lived new 
economic policy of private initiative. Is 
this a shrewd, dangerous move like the orig- 
inal armistice proposals, or a short-lived one 
like the NEP? 

We find ourselves in the state of mind of 
a neurasthenic woman looking over the fence 
at neighbors whose goings and comings she 
cannot understand. To judge by headlines 
and official catttions we worry about this sit- 
uation night and day. But really we do not 
have to wonder and to wait. We can set our 
course through current events in the light 
and with the guidance of enduring principles. 
It is time that we faced our world in this 
calm spirit. 

Our goal is to build a sound policy struc- 
ture on the two foundation pillars of strength 
and righteousness, and we must contrive it 
while looking at the problem as whole, not- 
ing its enduring aspects, not shifting our 
plans with every shifting in the drift of 
smoke from our neighbor’s chimney. 

To put the matter more specifically, we 
must move confidently on the dual but par- 
allel courses of perfecting our defenses both 
material and spiritual, while at the same 
time we meet openly, honestly, and fully any 
advances toward peace. 


STRENGTHEN OUR MILITARY DEFENSE 


We must perfect our defense. The pitiful 
supply of arms and ammunition which has 
resulted from our scores of billions of appro- 
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priations and expenditures must be repaired. 
Peace proposals, or no peace proposals, we 
must proceed more efficiently toward the 
stockpiling of the munitions of defense. 

There is a job to be done in the organiza- 
tion of the armed services. In part this re- 
quires a change in its top administration and 
a civilian commission is actively at work to 
bring this about. But there must also be a 
study of the spheres of action and respon- 
sibilities of each of the services—the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy with its attached 
Marine Corps—to make sure that these 
spheres and responsibilities are sharp and 
clearly defined. These services have the duty 
of protecting the country, not of fighting 
each other. 

Should there be a lull in Korea extending 
over a considerable length of time we will 
have the chance to shift our present cruel 
and unjust reserve system over into universal 
military training. Our Reserves should not 
be composed to such a large extent as at 
present of men who have already fought 1 
war and many of them 2, of men who have 
begun to raise families and who have only 
recently established themselves in their life 
work after years of military service. Our 
Reserves must be composed of trained young 
men and, as I hope to show later, our poli- 
cies should be such that these young men 
can undertake their training with joy and 
with pride. 

If there is a real cessation of fighting for 
an appreciable length of time the fact that 
ammunition is not being discharged and 
that we will have moved into the less bur- 
densome UMT will enable us in some meas- 
ure, to decrease expenditures even while we 
are perfecting our defense. Thus will we 
escape the heaviest weight of the military 
burden which Stalin counted on to crush us. 


BUILD UP OUR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL RESERVES 


Even more important than our military 
defense is the perfection of our moral and 
spiritual strength. This is even more im- 
portant than arms and armament because 
it is the effective, constructive force in a 
troubled world in which the sole usefulness 
of military strength lies in defense and in 
the gaining of time and space for real 
achievement. 

In the economic and diplomatic field our 
policies must be based on the well-being of 
peoples rather than the direct seeking of 
power. Power based on military strength is 
a transient thing. Military strength leads 
toward envy and fear as much as it does 
toward friendly cooperation. Policies which 
are based on the well-being of people, if 
wisely devised and carried out, will lead to 
hearty and close cooperation. The result 
will be a leadership which is gladly given 
to us rather than extorted through fear. 

KOREA 

To illustrate these general observations let 
me again be specific. The current problem 
is Korea. More than once on this*floor have 
I expressed my belief that eternal principles 
and the current of events dictate the offer- 
ing by the United Nations of terms of peace 


_to the contestants in that unhappy penin- 


sula; that is to say, to the Chinese Commu- 
nists and other soldiers and people of North 
and South Korea. Briefly, the terms logi- 
cally indicated meet the publicly expressed 
interest of Communist China by setting up 
a neutral zone along the Yalu which will 
assure that government against invasion 
from the south. It would likewise insure 
Korea against invasion from Manchuria. 
That zone should have its neutrality admin- 
istered and inspected by a commission com- 
posed entirely of Asiatic nationals. Here we 
have face saving for the Communist Chi- 
nese Government, an offer of constructive 
responsibility to the Asiatic nations and pro- 
tection from aggression for Korea. 

Korea must have its agricultural south and 
industrial north united and that would be a 
part of the agreement. Together they can 
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provide a higher standard of living to their 
people than is available perhaps to any 
other Asiatic nation. At a small part of the 
cost of continued warfare the United Nations 
would offer to rebuild in usable form the 
housing, transportation, and industry of the 
reunited country and, within a reasonable 
time, proceed to carrying out the original 
plan of the United Nations for a nationwide 
election in which that country could freely 
choose the type of government and the gov- 
ernment officials under which they wish to 
live. 

These proposals dictated by current his- 
tory and eternal principles have long been 
under discussion by the administration. 
Many opportunities have arisen in which 
the terms could have been announced with 
particular force and appropriateness. One 
such was this past Easter. Why could not 
opportunity have been taken to signalize the 
festival of the Prince of Peace by offering 
terms so firmly based on the law of love 
which He enunciated and on the healing of 
peoples for whom He died? 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND FORMOSA 


Then we have to face the problem of Com- 
munist China and Formosa. It is ridiculous 
that proposals should be made by our friends 
and allies that Communist China should be 
recognized. Have we not already seen the 
embarrassments and the impossibilities of 
dealing with governments which hide behind 
a curtain? Can there be any real recogni- 
tion of China or any other country which 
seeks admission to the family of nations 
when, by its acts, it cuts itself off from that 
family? We must be attacking the Iron 
Curtain all along the line and the way to at- 
tack it is not to ignore it in situations where 
its existence is the one vital fact. 

Should that curtain be lifted and Chinese 
and western nationals again be permitted to 
mingle, to travel in each others’ countries, 
and should the western nations again be per- 
mitted to undertake their missions of health 
and education, then our position with refer- 
ence to Communist China might be different 
even though its government was nominally 
Communist. For Communism cannot long 
exist in the bright light of the sun and under 
the fresh winds of fraternal communication. 

But meanwhile we must assist in the train- 
ing and the arming of the forces on Formosa. 
They are the alternative to the rejoining of 
the family of nations by the de facto govern- 
ment of the Chinese. We must be ready for 
the event whatever that event may be. 


INDOCHINA 


In moving around the trouble spots of the 
Asiatic border of the Soviet Empire we come 
next to Indochina, Here we must persuade 
and assist the French Government to dis- 
embarrass itself, with honor, from an un- 
tenable situation. But here again a peace 
has to be made. Peace must be offered when 
the time comes, and may it come soon, but 
meanwhile strength must be built up. 

Belatedly the French appear to be coming 
to the same policy as was so well developed 
in Korea by General Van Fleet. The French 
are beginning to train the people of Indo- 
china to protect their own freedom, even as 
the ROK’s are now carrying an increasingly 
heavy share of the protection of their own 
freedom. But in Indochina there must be 
a freedom to protect. If the French are to 
release into native hands the heavy burden 
of military defense, not merely must the 
nationals of the country be trained and mu- 
nitioned to protect themselves, they must 
also be trained and permitted and organized 
to govern themselves. They must have a 
freedom which makes living, fighting, and 
dying worth while. 

When this is well under way and is plain 
to all men, then will come the time to offer 
peace terms to the Viet Minh armies and 
government—if government there be. Per- 
haps here also the device of a neutral zone 
will serve a useful purpose. 
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The problems of this great area of eastern 
and southeastern Asia are all parts of one 
problem. For instance, the pacification of 
Indochina is essential to the prosperity of 
Japan. Indochina, Siam, and Burma under 
peacetime conditions are all food-surplus 
countries. That surplus is principally in 
terms of rice which is the favorite food of 
the Japanese people. At the same time these 
three countries are deficient in manufac- 
tured goods. In times of peace a most use- 
ful commercial exchange between them 
would be the exchange of rice from these 
three countries for consumer goods manu- 
factured in Japan. 

In a way this would be a peaceful revival 
of the “Greater East Asian Co-prosperity 
Sphere” which the Japanese sought to en- 
force by armed strength when they entered 
the Second World War. The idea was eco- 
nomically sound. It does not need to be 
enforced by military conquest. It is so 
sound that it can be adopted to mutual com- 
mercial advantage by the countries involved. 
By cooperation between the food-raising 
countries and manufacturing Japan, a higher 
standard of living is available to the citizens 
of all the countries involved and, inciden- 
tally, the pressure of imports into our own 
country of cheap-labor products from Japan 
will be minimized and replaced by her ex- 
ports to these, her natural trade territories. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


India and Pakistan are fields for the Com- 
munist missionaries. Should they succumb 
to communism, all Asia is in danger and our 
own defenses—military, economic, and moral, 
would be greatly weakened. We have a 
massive stake in the continued friendship 
and regard of these great Asiatic nations. 

For India and Pakistan the great problem 
is the food supply. It is notable that dur- 
ing the recent famines, the progress of com- 
munism was not in evidence among the 
wage earners in the cities but was to be found 
in the widespread agricultural areas which 
had suffered from crop failures. 

We have already begun our mission of in- 
creasing the food production of India. That 
increase will come very largely from im- 
proved farm practices. Already important 
progress has been made with our help by the 
equivalent of our county agents; the equiva- 
let of our 4-H organization is being devel- 
oped among the young people. There must 
and will follow an expansion of education 
to train the agricultural experts at the 
county-agent level. 

While a major increase will come from 
the comparatively inexpensive spread of bet- 
ter agricultural practices, there is likewise 
room for large public works in the way of 
water conservation and irrigation. 

What has not been clearly recognized is 
that there must go along with the increased 
food production a development of domestic 
industries producing consumer goods. This 
is the means by which increased food pro- 
duction will be distributed throughout the 
population. If Japan can exchange con- 
sumer goods for‘rice, so the city artisan and 
Wage earner can exchange consumer goods 
for food supplies from the rural regions. 
Agriculture and industry must go hand in 
hand. 

There has been in some places on the part 
of some misguided leaders an endeavor to 
focus manufacturing expansion into the 
channels of world trade. That does not meet 
the situation in these food-deficit countries. 
Competition in world markets by countries 
like. Pakistan and India is a desperate un- 
dertaking even when successfully carried 
out. It does not lead to such a general dis- 
tribution of food and consumer goods 
throughout the population as will arise from 
a balanced internal production of foods and 
manufactures, 

There must, of course, be the necessary 
balance of domestic products in the world 
markets to bring back from those markets 
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materials and capital equipment which the 
country itself does not produce, but this 
process is a limited one as compared with 
the desperate endeavor to attain and main- 
tain prosperity chiefly by world trade. 

There is a moral sore in that great area 
which lies south of the Himalayas which 
must be healed if India and Pakistan are 
to be saved from Communist domination 
and if they are to attain the moral leadership 
of Asia which is theirs by inheritance of age- 
old tradition. The clash between Moscow 
and Washington on the global scale is du- 
plicated on the national scale by the clash 
between Delhi and Karachi over Kashmir. 
It is duplicated in an exaggerated form by 
the allocation of the life-giving water of the 
Indus River. 

As for the. first, the healing mission of 
Frank Graham must be patiently continued. 
As for the second, there must be carried on 
negotiations of the sort which have appor- 
tioned the water supply of the Colorado River 
between the States and which have lead to 
the allotment of the water of the Colorado 
and Rio Grande Rivers between the United 
States and Mexico. 

With their domestic economy raised to a 
higher standard of living and with their 
moral problems solved, these two great Asi- 
atic countries will play the major part in 
saving their continent from communism and 
may establish themselves as the ethical 
leaders of the great nations of the East. 


IRAN 


In moving around the problem areas on 
the periphery of the Soviet empire in Asia, 
we next come to Iran. Here there is.a dif- 
ferent type of problem to be met and solved. 

It is necessary that we set forth, preferably 
in the Assembly of the United Nations, some 
of the facts of life so far as the mineral 
resources of the earth are concerned. In 
Iran we are interested primarily in their 
great reserves of petroleum. 

First, clearly and unequivocally, we must 
give our support to the principle that the 
riches of the earth can be disposed of as it 
pleases by any nation in whose soil they are 
found. Let there be no weasel-worded af- 
firmations of this doctrine. Let there be no 
mental reservations as it is framed into the 
pronouncements of debate. 

But having said this, let it be stated just 
as simply and just as strongly that petroleum 
or other mineral wealth lying beneath the 
soil is not wealth until it has been removed, 
refined, and sent on its way through the 
channels of trade. While in place the 
wealth is only potential, not real. 

To make this potential wealth real it is 
necessary to apply to its discovery, its ex- 
traction, and its refining the highest of tech- 
nical skill evolved by many thousands of 
scientists and engineers working with the 
advantages of generations of experience be- 
hind them. Secondly, it is necessary that 
there be devoted to the extraction and re- 
fining, enormous sums in capital investment 
without which the wealth of the earth and 
the technical abilities of the developers 
amount to nothing. Lastly, it must be 
recognized that there is a useful function in 
putting this refined material into the chan- 
nels of world trade to the best possible ad- 
vantage of its original owners and subse- 
quent developers. 

With the rights of original ownership 
recognized, with the contributions of the 
technicians, of the capitalists, and of man- 
agement recognized, then there is room for 
negotiation which shall bring suitable re- 
wards to all parties concerned. It is the 
genius of successful capitalism that its op- 
erations are profitable for all. Development 
and general advantage and not exploitation 
is the social end of capitalistic enterprise in 
its socially justified operations. 

Negotiations which recognize the contribu- 
tions of all the parties concerned can start 
this enormous wealth flowing for the benefit 
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of the people of Iran, of Brazil, of the Argen- 
tine, or for any other country where a nar- 
row and uncomprehending nationalism has 
choked off the flow of the wealth of the 
earth to the services of the people. 

Here we have the task to persuade the 
leaders and the citizens of Iran to act for 
their own good while, in the so doing, they 
disembarrass themselves from Soviet intrigue 
and imperialism. 

Of the valiant and steadfast people and 
Government of Turkey, it is not necessary 
to speak in detail. That country is our an- 
chor in the long line of Asiatic defense. We 
owe them much. 


WE MEET THE CHALLENGE 


We are considering the problems which 
come to western civilization in the face of 
onward and outward pressure of Soviet im- 
perialism. In considering this pressure we 
have started with Japan and Korea and 
come clear about the Asiatic periphery end- 
ing up with Turkey. This list of problems, 
varied and important as it is, does not of 
course sum up all of those that we face. 
For new ones emerge on the European front 
all the way from Greece to the North Cape; 
but the area that has been taken for discus- 
sion is sufficient to illustrate the nature of 
the policies which we must devise and apply 
to the whole problem. As we have looked at 
people after people, nation after nation, we 
have seen that the principle on which our 
policies are based must be that of the well- 
being of people rather than the direct at- 
tainment of military power. While we main- 
tain our military power, we can add to that 
a moral and spiritual power which will come 
to us freely through our services to people. 
Again let us note these operations do not 
carry with them the enormous expenses in- 
volved in a program which is based on mili- 
tary power alone. The power of the spirit 
is not to be measured in terms of billions 
of dollars. It is to be measured by its 
effects on the hearts and minds of men. 

We now come back to the question which 
was raised in the opening words of this talk: 
“Since V-E Day we have been meeting con- 
tinuously challenges that were hurled at us 
by ‘the Soviet Government. We now meet 
what appears to be a new challenge in the 
way of words and actions looking toward 
peace.” These new peaceful words and ac- 
tions appear on the surface to have more 
sincerity than was the case with those which 
have been directed toward us hitherto. 
Again we ask the question: “What does this 
mean?” 

The Soviet approaches toward peace may 
be false or real. 

If they are false and are intended to per- 
suade us and our western allies to drop our 
guard, weaken our military defenses, and 
otherwise reduce us to a defenseless object 
of attack, this can be countered as has been 
suggested by a continued building up of our 
military power during this pause in active 
military operations. By the means sug- 
gested we can increase our military power 
while decreasing our expenditures and at 
the same time, win to us more friends from 
the nations of the world who are trying to 
remain neutral. 

If on the other hand the Soviet approaches 
are sincere, we must move forward with 
those approaches step by step, always hon- 
estly, always sympathetically, so long as there 
are indications of sincerity. 

If we move forward step by step with Soviet 
proposals, we will come in not too long a 
time to the point where the ultimate sin- 
cerity of the Kremlin comes to its test. 

It will come to its test first in the accept- 
tance of disarmament proposals which are 
guaranteed by international inventory and 
inspection. If the Soviet Government is 
willing to undergo in these respects what we 
are willing to undergo in these respects, then 
we haye a clear evidence of sincerity and 
in that sincerity we must rejoice. 
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This will require a certain lifting or draw- 
ing aside of the Iron Curtain. Should the 
Soviet Government permit this and continue 
to expand the freedom of communication 
and personal intercourse, sincerity would 
seem sure, 

A final test would come in the willingness 
of the Soviet Government to allow free elec- 
tions to its captive and satellite nations in 
accordance with the promises which it sol- 
emnly made at the war’s end. Were this 
offer made and free elections carried out 
there could then be little doubt in our minds 
as to the ultimate sincerity of the proposals 
for peace which are now for the first time 
being persuasively offered. 


STRENGTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


But what a remote possibly that seems 
to be. Yet, whether remote or near, there 
must be no hanging back on our part from 
going along with the proposals as fast and 
as far as they are made. It,is indeed con- 
ceivable, even though seemingly improbable, 
that better intelligence on the part of the 
new rulers of the Soviet Government might 
lead toward these peaceful developments as 
a means for having under their rule a hap- 
pier and more loyal people. If they are suf- 
ficiently intelligent that would almost cer- 
tainly be the nature of their conclusions and 
the direction of their action, for only benefi- 
cent power among a people which has al- 
ways been ruled by power can assure any 
stability of that power in the hands of its 
ruler, 

It has long seemed to me that there is a 
point at which intelligence of sufficient depth 
and length of range leads to the same posi- 
tions and actions that would be arrived at by 
a definite attempt to reach a virtuous ideal. 
Intelligence and virtue can become almost 
the same thing in practical effect. Can it 
be that this is what: is going on in Moscow? 

Yet we must not bank on it. We must 
preserve our two foundation pillars of 
strength and righteousness. We must not 
weaken our strength or the structure will 
fall. We must not weaken our righteous- 
ness or the strength will be to no avail. 

It is this ideal of strength and righteous- 
ness on which the safety of our country 
and the future existence of western civiliza- 
tion rests. That ideal must be expressed 
in our laws, in our policies, in our diplo- 
macy. It must be taught to our youth 
and to our young children. If we both teach 
it and apply it then it becomes an ideal 
to which the youth of our land can devote 
itself. Universal military training then be- 
comes to the boys of our country a privi- 
lege and an honor. It can only become so 
if we keep faith with them from now on 
in all our dealings with the great problems 
of our times. 

In conclusion I wish to descend from this 
lofty mount of attainable aspirations down 
to the level of practical politics. 

It has for some time seemed to me that 
our party was devoting too much time to 
making a record against the Truman admin- 
istration. Are we really going to hitch our 
buggy to that old nag and expect to get 
anywhere by flogging it? .Great Godfrey. 
That horse is dead and the sooner we find 
it out the better. 

In the words of Emerson, let us hitch 
our wagon to a star. Then we will find 
going along with us the people of this coun- 
try and the Senators on this floor—Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. We might even 
get a little help from an Independent. Let 
us get going. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have read the concluding 
three paragraphs of this statement, but 
I shall not do so. I am going to urge, 
however, that when the Recorp is 
printed, all Republicans read the con- 
cluding three paragraphs and that no 
Democrats do so, 
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I wish to thank the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] for his courtesy 
in yielding to me. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for giving 
me this limited opportunity to address 
myself to the subject, and I wish to 
thank those Senators who have listened 
to me. 


Ld 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M. 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, which 
presumably will be at the conclusion of 
the remarks to be made by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], it 
recess to the hour of 10 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning. I make this request be- 
cause I believe that at that time the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] will be prepared to speak fur- 
ther on the unfinished business of the 
Senate. 

On Monday afternoon there will be an 
athletic event in this city in which I be- 
lieve some Senators may be interested. 
So perhaps there will be an earlier recess 
on Monday afternoon than it is custom- 
ary to take. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder why the 
Senator has set 10 o’clock as the hour 
of convening on Monday. The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will meet on Monday morning at 10 
o’clock to conduci important hearings 
with respect to the Taft-Hartley law. I 
understand that the junior Senator from 
New York, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, desires to speak on this impor- 
tant measure, as do other Members. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have discussed 
the matter with the junior Senator from 
New York, and he is entirely agreeable to 
speaking at the hour of 10 o’clock. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from New York is now on his way 
to the Chamber. May I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if he will withhold 
his request until the Senator from New 
York arrives? I feel certain that the 
Senator from Oregon, if he then has the 
floor, will allow the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to interrupt him when the 
Senator from New York has arrived. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from New York has now arrived. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Ihad intended to speak 
on the pending measure this evening. 
However, after conversation with the 
majority leader, I have decided to post- 
pone my remarks until Monday. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to speak at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour on Monday, 
if that will be agreeable. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair advises the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that, 
under the rules, there will be no morn- 
ing hour if the Senate recesses until 
Monday. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Then, I request that 
I be permitted to speak as soon after 
the convening of the Senate on Monday 
as may be possible. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a question to the acting 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT -pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Has permission been 
obtained, to date, for any committees to 
meet on Monday morning? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know of no 
permission that has been obtained. 
However, I should like to ascertain from 
the Chair if any requests have been 
made for committee meetings. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is informed that no 
requests have been made today. 

Mr. MORSE. On the basis of my 
reservation to object, I think it only fair 
to announce that I shall be present at 
the convening of the Senate on Mon- 
day morning, and I shall object to the 
holding of any committee hearings 
while the Senate is in session. So far 
as I am concerned, the Senate is not 
going to meet at 10 o’clock on Monday 
morning to hear debate while a large 
number of Senators are absent at com- 
mittee hearings. We are going to play 
according to the rules. The rule is per- 
fectly clear that, unless unanimous con- 
sent is given, committees shall not meet 
when the Senate is in session. The 
junior, Senator from Oregon will not 
give such consent while the pending 
measure is before the Senate. Sixty bil- 
lion dollars of the people’s wealth is in- 
volved in the joint resolution under dis- 
cussion. I certainly feel that it is my 
responsibility to follow the rules of the 
Senate, and to see to it that Members 
of the Senate at least have an oppor- 
tunity to attend the debate on that issue. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair might indicate to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon that 
the Chair’s attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the rules do not require 
that permission for commi.tees to meet 
can be obtained only by unanimous con- 
sent. The rules require that leave be 
obtained. 

Mr. MORSE. We shall have an in- 
teresting discussion on that question on 
Monday, because I imagine that the 
subject will be debatable. 

Mr. President, I make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry as to whether obtaining 
leave of the Senate is not debatable. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will rule on the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Oregon, 
The Chair has been advised that there 
is nothing in the rules which provides 
that such a question is not debatable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I will state my ques- 
tion in hypothetical form. If a Senator 
should object on Monday, and an at- 
tempt were made to circumvent the ob- 
jection by a motion to allow a commit- 
tee to meet, would not that point be 
debatable? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At the present time the Chair 
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would hesitate to rule on that question 
without having further information be- 
fore him. 

Mr. MORSE. I respect the position 
in which the Chair finds himself. The 
point has been made. I simply serve 
notice that whatever the rights of the 
junior Senator from Oregon may prove 
to be on Monday morning, they will be 
exercised. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I renew my request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that 
when the Senate ccncludes its session 
today it stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning, then to continue with 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, again 
reserving the right to object, I, too, like 
baseball. But I seriously question the 
wisdom of the Senate of the United 
States adjusting its daily meetings, and 
meeting on Monday morning at 10 
o’clock, in order that Senators may at- 
tend a baseball game Monday after- 
noon. I think we ought to proceed with 
the regular schedule of the Senate, 
which under ordinary circumstances 
would mean that we would meet Monday 
at noon and then recess. I do not see 
why we should meet Monday morning 
at 10 o'clock. We all know that one of 
the reasons why it is proposed to meet 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock is so that 
recess may be taken in time to attend a 
baseball game in the afternoon. The 
proceedings at the baseball game will be 
somewhat dulled by the fact that the 
President of the United States is not 
going to throw out the first ball, any- 
way. 

I do not wish to inconvenience the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 
I do not know why we should agree to 
meet on Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 
Let us leave the situation on Monday in 
a state of catch as catch can. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall make one further unanimous- 
consent request, and see if the Senator 
from Oregon still objects. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its session tonight 
it recess until 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I want the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to know that my objection did 
not go to meeting on Monday morning 
at 10. My objection went to the re- 
quest that the Senate meet on Monday 
morning at 10, and that the schedule 
be so arranged that the Senator from 
New York should speak at 10 o’clock. I 
think we ought to wait until Monday 
morning to see who speaks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I know that the junior Senator from 
New York is entirely capable of taking 
care of his own interests. As acting ma- 
jority leader I simply ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate recesses 
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tonight it recess until 11 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request to be recognized on Mon- 
day morning at 11 o’clock, changing the 
hour from 10 to 11. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Chair correctly under- 
stand the request to be a request for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I have made the point which I 
wished to make, as to what the purpose 
of the early meeting on Monday really 
is. I wish to accommodate my friend 
from New York. I do not know of any- 
one I would rather listen to at 11 o’clock 
on Monday morning than the Senator 
from New York, so I shall not object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


During the delivery of Mr. DoucLas’ 
speech: 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
-SECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in executive session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive D, 83d 
Congress, ist session, an Agreement on 
German External Debts, signed at Lon- 
don on February 27, 1953, by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and by the United 
States and 17 other creditor countries; 
Executive E, 83d Congress, 1st session, 
an agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
regarding the Settlement of the Claims 
of the United States for Postwar Eco- 
nomic Assistance (other than Surplus 
Property) to Germany, signed at London 
on February 27, 1953; Executive F, 83d 
Congress, 1st session, an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany relating to the 
Indebtedness of Germany for Awards 
made by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, signed at 
London on February 27, 1953, and Execu- 
tive G, 83d Congress, lst session, an 
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agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
concerning the Validation of German 
Dollar Bonds, signed at Bonn on April 1, 
1953. Without objection, the injunction 
of secrecy will be removed from the 
agreements, and the agreemenis, to- 
gether with the President’s message of 
transmittal, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and the 
President’s message will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The President's message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a copy of each of the 
following agreements: 

` 1. Agreement on German External 
Debts, signed at London on February 27, 
1953, by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and by the United States and 17 
other creditor countries. 

2. Agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many regarding the Settlement of the 
Claims of the United States for Postwar 
Economic Assistance (other than Sur- 
plus Property) to Germany, signed at 
London on February 27, 1953. 

3. Agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many relating to the Indebtedness of 
Germany for Awards made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, signed at London on February 
27, 1953. 

4. Agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many concerning the Validation of 
German Dollar Bonds, signed at Bonn on 
April 1, 1953. 

I request the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the ratification of these four 
Agreements. 

In addition, I transmit for the infor- 
mation of the Senate two related Agree- 
ments between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States and a 
report made to me by the Secretary of 
State covering all six of these Agree- 
ments. One of the Agreements is con- 
cerned with the settlement of the 
obligation of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States for surplus 
property furnished to Germany. This 
Agreement was signed at London on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953, and was concluded under 
the authority of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(Public Law 152, 81st Cong.). The other 
Agreement, signed at Bonn on February 
27, 1953, is an executive agreement 
relating to the establishment of proce- 
dures for the validation of dollar bonds 
of German issue. 

The arrangements set forth in these 
several agreements provide for the or- 
derly settlement of German external 
debts, including the prewar debts due 
mainly to private persons and the claims 
of the United States Government arising 
from postwar economic assistance to 
Germany. On the former of these cate- 
gories, the effect will be to end the state 
of default which has existed for about 
20 years. The consideration of repara- 
tion and other governmental claims 
arising from World Wars I and II is de- 
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ferred under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

The complex documents transmitted 
herewith are the result of negotiations, 
extending over more than 2 years, in 
which all of the interests concerned 
have been represented. In particular, it 
is to be noted that the settlement terms 
and procedures for debts due to private 
creditors were worked out by negotia- 
tions between representatives of private 
creditor interests and of the debtors. 
In the light of all of the circumstances, 
it is the view of the executive branch of 
the United States Government that the 
settlement arrangements, embodied in 
the agreement on German external 
debts and in the various bilateral agree- 
ments, are reasonable, satisfactory, and 
equitable to the interests concerned. 

With regard to debts due to private 
creditors, maturity dates have been ex- 
tended and the creditors are called upon 
to accept a reduction in interest arrears 
and interest rates, but the principal of 
the debts is unchanged. With regard to 
the claims for economic assistance given 
to Germany in the postwar period, for 
which the United States Government is 
by far the largest claimant, the settle- 
ment is comparable to the terms which 
other countries have received for sim- 
ilar assistance. On both categories of 
Gebt, the German Federal Republic has 
undertaken to make very considerable 
payments, but these payments may rea- 
sonably be considered within the Fed- 
eral Republic’s capacity to pay. Should 
the German Federal Republic, however, 
get into payment difficulties, consulta- 
tive machinery to deal with the situa- 
tion is provided for. 

The elimination of-the German state 
of default will contribute substantially 
and directly to the development of nor- 
mal commercial relationships between 
the German Federal Republic and the 
rest of the free world, It will open up 
the possibilities of new credit, for both 
short-term trade financing and long- 
term investment. 

These agreements should be consid- 
ered by the Senate not only in the light 
of the direct financial benefits to the 
United States, but also in relation to the 
contribution they will make to the 
achievement of the principal objective 
of United States policy toward Ger- 
many, that of restoring Germany to the 
position of a responsible nation in the 
community of free nations. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Sen- 
ate give early and favorable considera- 
tion to the agreement on German ex- 
ternal debts and to the three bilateral 
agreements between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
relating, respectively, to the settlement 
of claims for postwar economic assist- 
ance to Germany, to the indebtedness 
of Germany for the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission awards, and to the validation of 
German dollar bonds, and give its ad- 
vice and consent to their ratification, in 
order that the debt settlement arrange- 
ments may be made effective as prompt- 
ly as possible. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

Tue Wuite House, April 10, 1953. 

(Enclosures; (1) Agreements (6); (2) 
report.) 
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CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 
IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
there are on the Executive Calendar 
about 10 pages of routine Public Health 
Service nominations. To reprint these 
names for the Monday Executive Calen- 
dar would involve quite a substantial ex- 
pense. I have checked with the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
find that the report on the nominations 
was unanimous. The various appoint- 
ments have all been checked for accu- 
racy, and the clerk of the committee in- 
forms me that everything is in order for 
the nominations, which represent rou- 
tine promotions, to be confirmed. So, in 
order to save the cost of reprinting the 


names and to have the routine nomina- . 


tions confirmed, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in executive session, that the 
nominations be confirmed at this time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me inquire 
whether I correctly understood the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to indicate that 
the action of the committee was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. ‘That is my in- 
formation from the clerk of the commit- 
tee 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the confirma- 
tion of these nominations? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
my request is that the nominations rep- 
resenting routine promotions in the Pub- 
lic Health Service be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? ‘The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
also ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to a series of items which the Inde- 
pendent Party wishes to discuss this 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate in 
making its weekly report to the people of 
the United States, as a member of the 
Committee of the Whole of the Senate 
I wish to make a brief comment upon 
the speech we have heard during the 
past 2 days by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas]. 

I congratulate not only the Senator 
from Illinois, but also the State of Illi- 
nois and its people. I congratulate the 
people of the State of Illinois for sending 
to the United States Senate a statesman 
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of such great stature as the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois. I have listened to same 
great debates in the Senate during the 
past year, and I have read some great 
debates of previous years, but I say most 
sincerely that I do not think I have lis- 
tened to a more able debating presenta- 
tion of the issues on a great question 
than I have listened to during the past 
2 days, from the lips of the Senator from 
Illinois. I am satisfied that when his- 
tory comes to evaluate this great forensic 
demonstration the verdict will be that it 
was one of the clearest and most master- 
ful argumentative presentations that has 
been heard on the floor of the Senate at 
any time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois thanks the junior Senator from 
Oregon for those words. I quite well 
know that I do not deserve them, but I 
nevertheless appreciate them. 

Mr. MORSE. In concluding my com- 
ment on that subject, let me say that I 
do not think the Senator from Illinois, 
in keeping with his always demonstrated 
modesty, is a very good judge of his 
desserts in this matter. I think the rest 
of us are better judges of the caliber of 
the great presentation he has made to 
the Senate on this issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 


EQUAL REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
STATES IN THE SENATE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to see a few of my colleagues in the 
Chamber. I know that the hour is late. 
I hai intended at first to deliver the next 
in a series of speeches on natural re- 
sources, which series I am dedicating to 
the great Norris, of Nebraska, the mag- 
nificent liberal conservationist who did 
so much, both in writing legislation and 
in making a record, to preserve—I hope, 
if we will follow the path of his states- 
manship—for future generations of 
Americans the natural resources of the 
country. I shall not proceed first this 
afternoon with that speech, because it 
is one which can be read. 

While I have the ear of at least a few 
of my colleagues, = wish to start again 
with a brief discussion of the committee 
situation to which the Senator from 
Oregon has addressed himself, I believe 
now, for the 13th time on the floor of 
the Senate. This is the 13th week the 
State of Oregon has been denied equal 
representation in the Senate of the 
United States, in keeping with what I 
submit is the clear intent of our Found- 
ing Fathers in respect to the equal rep- 
resentation principles. 

I repeat for purposes of emphasis, and 
because I believe that perhaps by a con- 
stant refreshing of the minds of my col- 
leagues on this point there may eventu- 
ally come about an acceptance of what I 
again submit is an unanswerable premise 
which I have laid down for 13 weeks, that 
the Senate of the United States cannot 
stand by the decision of the overwhelm- 
ing majority on January 13, 1953, and 
keep faith with the principle of equal 
representation in the United States Sen- 
ate, a sovereign right to which a State is 
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entitled, and to which, in this instance, 
the great State of Oregon is entitled 
through its junior Senator, functioning 
only as the vehicle or medium for the ex- 
pression of that sovereign right during 


-his term of office. 


It is an elementary principle, Mr. Pres- 
ident, of constitutional rights of the 
States. I know there are probably those 
who would like to have me permit them 
to forget, but I have no intention of do- 
ing so. I have not the slightest idea how 
many weeks or months or years it may 
be necessary for me each Friday after- 
noon to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and recall again to my colleagues the 
constitutional meaning of the provision 
for equal representation in the Senate. 
But I am going to persist until the Sen- 
ate corrects the wrong, until the Senate 
keeps faith not only with the principle 
of equal representation set forth in the 
Constitution, but keeps faith with its 
own rule. 

I think it will suffice for the argument 
today for me to read only the two rules 
applicable, which my colleagues cannot 
claim to live up to if they permit to 
stand on the records of the Senate the 
action of January 13, 1953. 

There are those who may ask, “What 
do you hope to accomplish by constantly 
driving away on this matter?” Well, 
Mr. President, many things have been 
accomplished already. For one thing, 
there is a better understanding between 
the junior Senator from Oregon and an 
increasing number of Members of the 
Senate. I said some weeks ago that I 
thought what was needed was some 
relaxation on the part of my colleagues, 
a forgetting of the personal features, and 
a consideration of the Senate of the 
United States and its rules and traditions 
and its future, a recognition that it is 
not good for the history of the Senate to 
establish the kind of precedent which 
was established on January 13, 1953, 
when the Senate, in the committee as- 
signment matter, followed a course of 
action which had not been followed since 
1871. It should not be forgotten that 
the 1871 precedent is the only one in the 
entire history of the Senate for what 
was done on January 13, and that there 
are many precedents to the contrary. 

I repeat for the Recorp, it was in 1871 
when Sumner, of Massachusetts, was 
kicked off his committee because of his 
well known disagreements with the 
newly elected President, General Grant, 
a military leader with whom Sumner 
found himself in as much disagreement 
as to policy as I find myself in disagree- 
ment with General Eisenhower. 

I refuse to believe that the Senate of 
the 83d Congress wants to rely upon the 
precedent of 1871 when I can, as I have 
done heretofore, but will not take the 
time to note them again this afternoon, 
cite to the Senate a long list of prece- 
dents involving other “insurgents,” or 
“liberals,” or “free soilers,” or “rebels,” 
or “nonconformists,” or whatever label 
one may wish to attach to Senators of 
independent mind in the past history of 
the Senate, who without exception were 
allowed to retain their committee assign- 
ments. In some instances, notably in 
the case of the great Norris, of Nebraska, 
they were not even removed from com- 
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mittee chairmanships, and of course be- 
cause of the stature of Senator Norris, 
he could not have been. As I have said 
so many times, others of us who claim 
to be liberals will do well if we try to 
walk in his footprints, though we can- 
not hope to fill his shoes. But the point 
is that the Senate heretofore, except for 
the 1871 incident, has not seen fit to deny 
to a Member of this body, disregarding 
the right of the people of a sovereign 
State, his seniority right to remain on 
a committee. 

Mr. President, I have talked with many 
of my friends on both sides of the aisle, 
and I am very frank to say that they 
have been quite sincere in telling me 
that they are troubled about the whole 
situation. They feel that one of the dif- 
ficulties was that not enough thought and 
consideration had been given to it prior 
to January 13. There was the excite- 
ment of organizing the Senate, and par- 
tisan feelings were bound to creep into 
the consideration. Some of them said 
to me, “We did not see the implications, 
and did not realize that the precedents 
were as they are. We were bothered 
about the fact that you took to the floor 
of the Senate a few days before January 
13 and said you did not want to be as- 
signed to a committee by a Republican 
caucus or any caucus.” Some Demo- 
crats have said, “We felt you were going 
to have to carry the whole ‘burden of 
committee assignments for your minor- 
ity party, and we could see a lot of what 
we considered would be future problems 
as larger numbers of minority members 
of an independent party might come to 
the Senate, and we, as Democrats, would 
be cut down in our ratio.” I understand 
that point of view, but I respectfully say 
that in my judgment it did not make 
them right, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, in following the course of action 
they pursued. 

I said a few weeks ago, as I recall, it 
was 3 weeks ago, that I thought there 
had been adequate time for reflection, 
and that the leadership of the two major 
parties should get together and decide, 
not about Wayne Morse, because I do 
not count, but decide on the principle 
involved, and determine whether or not 
they wanted to let the Recorp of Janu- 
ary 13 stand as an historic precedent. 

Mr. President, in recent weeks I have 
delivered a great many speeches around 
the country, in open forum meetings. I 
wish to assure the Senate that I report 
very objectively when I say that not in 
a single one of those meetings, when the 
question period has arrived, has there 
been a failure on the part of the mem- 
bers of the audience to express them- 
selves on this committee question. I 
wish to say that I endeavored to present 
what seemed to me to be a very objec- 
tive account of the position taken on 
January 13. Iam satisfied that not one 
Member of the Senate can go before any 
audience in this country which repre- 
sents a cross-section of the people of a 
given community and can find majority 
support for the position the Senate took 
on January 13. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that once the people come to un- 
derstand the facts and circumstances, 
they will not agree with the action the 
Senate took. 
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It is not the view of a majority of the 
American people that this kind of dis- 
criminatory treatment can be justified 
in its use against a representative of the 
sovereign people of a sovereign State. 
Senators might just as well face the fact. 
If what the Senate wishes to do is to 
follow the rules of the playground, the 
rules of fair play, the Senate will have to 
reverse itself and thereby to reverse the 
precedent it established on January 13. 

Mr. President, I am interested in help- 
ing to find the way, and I would be high- 
ly cooperative about it. 

Today I have talked to Republican 
Senators and Democratic Senators when 
they have spoken to me about the motion 
I have at the desk, namely, a motion to 
discharge the Committee on Rules and 
Administration from the further con- 
sideration of my resolution. Supposed- 
ly, that committee has now been con- 
sidering for 13 weeks my resolution 
which seeks to add 1 Republican mem- 
ber to the Committee on Armed Services 
and 1 Republican member to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
thus, without disturbing the Republican 
majority on those committees, to leave 
the junior Senator from Oregon as an 
Independent on both committees, on 
which he has 8 years of seniority. 

I have sympathy and, I hope, under- 
standing for the position taken by some 
of the Democratic Members of the Sen- 
ate, mamely, that they are afraid it 
might establish a precedent for other 
similar cases, although it will be noted 
that my resolution is specifically framed 
and phrased in terms of this case alone. 
We shall cross other bridges when we 
come to them. 

When the Democratic Members said 
to me, as several of them did today, 
“What would you do if after 1954 and 
1956, 3, 4, 5, or more Independents were 
elected to the Senate?” I replied, “You 
will have to solve that problem when it 
arises, but you will not have any prob- 
lem as to what will happen to those 
Independents, because on the basis of 
your own hypothetical, they would have 
a clear balance of power in the Senate.” 

Mr. President, I would not agree with 
that approach, either, for I am afraid 
that at that time the attitude of the 
Senate would be “What do you want, so 
far as committee assignments are con- 
cerned?” No doubt the feeling would 
be that those Senators would get. just 
about what they wanted in that . 
However, I would not be in favor of that, 
for I am never in favor of having an 
issue of principle decided by the ‘exer- 
cise of political power. I am interested 
only in having an issue of principle de- 
cided by reason, not by power; and I 
am interested in seeing the Senate in 
acting on this matter maintain a posi- 
tion which students, when they come 
to write doctor of philosophy theses, for 
example, on the history of procedures in 
the Senate, may be able to refiect upon 
to better advantage than they would 
if we should leave in the history of the 
Senate the page which was written on 
January 13. 

So I wish to repeat this afternoon, for 
the Recorp, rule XXIV and part of rule 
XXV, because in conjunction with the 
equal representation provision of the 
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Constitution of the United States, they 
constitute the essence of the principle 
which is involved. We cannot reconcile 
the position the Senate took on January 
13 on the basis of any discussion of parti- 


san ratios on committees, because parti-- 


san ratios on committees have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the question 
of whether a representative of a sov- 
ereign State should singularly be de- 
nied 8 years of seniority in the Senate. 
I do not propose to let anyone get away 
from that issue. 

Some Democratic Senators and some 
Republican Senators, when I was speak- 
ing to them this afternoon in the cloak- 
room, said they were in agreement that 
this matter should be worked out, and 
that some basis of agreement between 
the leaders of the two parties should be 
found, I wish to state now that I think 
that is true, but Senators should not talk 
to me about a compromise, because I 
will not compromise principle. Iwill not 
compromise this principle any more 
than I will compromise any other prin- 
ciple. Iam not going to accept any sug- 
gestions such as the one which was made 
to me by one Senator, to the effect, 
“Would you accept membership on one 
or the other of the two major commit- 
tees, and then agree to accept member- 
ship on a minor committee?” 

Mr. President, I laughed, and said, 
“No.” I pointed out that if Senators 
were willing to agree that because of my 
8 years of seniority, I should serve on one 
of the major committees, they admitted 
my case, and that I did not intend to 
sell the tights of the people of my State, 
for they are not my rights to compromise. 

Mr. President, my point is that the 
more than 1% million people of the State 
of Oregon are entitled, as a matter of 
right, under the equal-representation 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States, to have me serve the remainder 
of the 4 years of my present term on 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. That is the issue, and I would 
not think of selling that right of the 
people of my State. & will never agree 
to compromise the rights of the peo- 
ple of my State in respect to the equali- 
ty of representation to which they are 
entitled. 

So this afternoon, when my friends 
talked to me, I replied “Yes, I think the 
jeaders of both parties should sit down 
and should review this matter, should 
see what they need to work out if they 
think the ratio question is so important, 
and should determine what will be satis- 
factory to the two major parties, but 
they should do so on the basis of not ask- 
ing me or expecting me to sacrifice any 
of the rights of the people of my State 
to have me serve on these two commit- 

Mr. President, as I said this afternoon 
at one of the conferences, I think they 
will find that when they get through 
with their mathematics, the adding of 
one Republican member to the Armed 
Services Committee and the adding of 
one Republican member to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, thus 
permitting me to resume my seat on 
each of those two committees, to which 
I have a right, will not really change 
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the ratio, because the total number of 
Republican and Democratic assign- 
ments is such that a change of one on 
each of those twò committees will be 
such a minor matter that it will be what 
we lawyers call a de minimis matter, 
anyway, and will be something which 
can be overlooked. 

In fact, as the statistics, which I placed 
in the Recorp some weeks ago, show, 
the suggested additions to the member- 
ship of the two committees would re- 
sult in a change of only a fraction of 
1 percent, so far as the Democratic ra- 
tio is concerned. 

If my Democratic colleagues across 
the aisle think any burning issue is in- 
volved and that any great loss of rights 
on the part of the Democratic Senators 
would occur by their agreement to a 
resolution which the majority leader 
said on January 13 he would accept—a 
resolution involving a change of less 
than 1 percent in the Democratic com- 
mittee ratio—I merely wish to say they 
will have a hard time convincing any- 
one but themselves about it. 

Reasonable men will not accept that 
position, Mr. President. Reasonable men 
are going to ask my Democratic friends, 
“What have you to say about the fact 
that never in the history of the country, 
except back in 1871, and then only once, 
has this course of action been followed?” 
The Democrats cannot say much about 
it, because there is not much to be said. 

In the conference this afternoon, two 
Democrats, men for whom I have the 
highest esteem and respect, said to me, 
“You did not want any assignment from 
either of the two parties.” I replied, 
“Certainly; and I gave you several days’ 
notice, for I made that statement sev- 
eral days before January 13.” I said to 
them, figuratively, “I took you by the 
hand and led you through the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946.” As an Independ- 
ent in the Senate of the United States, 
I say again that I did not want to be as- 
signed to committees by either Repub- 
licans or Democrats. I wanted to be 
assigned by the Senate as a member of 
an Independent Party. Why should a 
member of an Independent Party go hat- 
in-hand to the Democrats or to the Re- 
publicans to ask for a committee assign- 
ment? Ido not know why I should have 
been expected to follow that course. 

It was suggested to me this afternoon 
that, of course, La Follette and Norris 
and Dr. Ladd and Shipstead and all the 
other liberals took their assignments 
from the majority party. I said, “That 
is true, but there was no reorganization 
act in 1946.” I consider that the Re- 
organization Act of 1946 changed things 
materially. “Of course,” I said, “it is 
true that Glen Taylor, who was the Pro- 
gressive Party’s Vice Presidential can- 
didate in 1948, took his assignments from 
the then majority party, the Democratic 
Party; but it is also true that, after the 
election, he went back into the Demo- 
cratic Party. So, I said, “Even that 
precedent you cite to me does not hold 
up, because I have not gone back into 
the Republican Party, and I have no in- 
tention of doing so.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, as an Inde- 
pendent, I respectfully submit that I am 
fully justified in standing on my rights 
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under the rules of the Senate and under 
the equal-representation clause of the 
Constitution; and so, for the record, I 
read again from rule XXIV: 

1. In the appointment of the standing 
committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint 
severally the chairman of each committee, 
and then, by one ballot, the other members 
necessary to complete the same. A majority 
of the whole number of votes given shall be 
necessary to the choice of a chairman of a 
standing committee, but a plurality of votes 
shall elect the other members thereof. All 
other committees shall be appointed by bal- 
lot, unless otherwise ordered, and a plurality 
of votes shall appoint. 


That sets forth how the members of 
committees should be selected. I take 
the position that, until the Senate re- 
peals the rule, I had a right to ask to be 
assigned under it. I had the right, there- 
fore, to ask the Senate—not the Republi- 
can caucus or the Democratic caucus— 
to assign me to committees. I did not 
belong to either caucus. As I have said 
before, the Republicans were very kind to 
invite me to the Republican caucus. 
They made very clear by their invitation 
and by the conversations I had with 
many of them that they would welcome 
me back into the Republican Party. I 
appreciated their courtesy, and I think I 
responded to them with dignity. I said, 
“I am sorry, but I have no desire to re- 
turn to the Republican Party.” I 
thought it only fair to remove myself 
from their consideration so far as com- 
mittee assignments were concerned, and 
ask to stand on my rights under rule 
XXIV. I am still standing on them. 

That causes me to call the attention 
of the Senate to a part—and I will take 
the time to read only part—of rule XXV, 
which will be found on page 40 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, as they 
appear in our Senate Manual: 

(4) Each Senator shall serve on two stand- 
ing committees and no more; except that 
Senators of the majority party who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia or of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments may 
serve on three standing committees and no 
more, 


Mr. President, in reading it, I empha- 
sized the word “shall.” ‘There is noth- 
ing permissive about that. It is a re- 
quirement. It is a mandate by rule. 
The Senate, Mr. President, beyond the 
reasonable time that it takes to give due 
consideration to the resolution I have 
pending, stands in violation of that rule 
by not assigning the junior Senator from 
Oregon to two major committees. That 
rule does not provide that he shall be 
assigned by a Republican caucus or by a 
Democratic caucus. That is a Senate 
rule dealing with Senate’s function and 
power and duty and obligation. That is 
a rule which places a mandatory re- 
quirement upon the Senate. I was per- 
fectly willing to wait a reasonable length 
of time for the consideration of my reso- 
lution, and I think I have been most gen- 
erous in my patience. Thirteen weeks 
is a long time; it is too long a time, Mr. 
President, to deny to the people of my 
State their equal representation in the 
Senate, refusing to place their junior 
Senator on two major committees, 
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Notice what is provided by the rule 
with reference to the nature of commit- 
tees: 

Each Senator shall serve on two standing 
committees and no more, except that Sena- 
tors of the majority party who are members 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia or of the Committee on Expenditures in , 


the Executive Departments may serve on 
three standing committees and no more. 


As we go into the history of that rule, 
Mr. President—we find that the other 
committees—and I mean no reflection 
upon them—have usually been referred 
to in common parlance as minor com- 
mittees. 

I have already, on another occasion, 
placed in the Recorp statistical infor- 
mation which shows that on occasions in 
the past history of the Senate, on so- 
called minor committees, there has not 
been insistence that there be odd num- 
bers on the committee. There has some- 
times been an even number. In many 
instances there has been no concern 
about a majority being guaranteed on 
the minor committees. 

I covered the major arguments in my 
speech on January 13, but not in the 
detail in which I have subsequently dis- 
cussed it, because I did not think a de- 
tailed discussion would be necessary. I 
took judicial notice of the fact that my 
colleagues were fully aware of the his- 
torical development of the equal-repre- 
sentation clause. I took it for granted 
that my colleagues realized that in the 
history of the Senate frequently on 
minor committees there have been equal 
numbers. There was no great concern 
about the majority party having a ma- 
jority of members on those committees. 

On January 13 I said I quite agreed 
with the majority leader that on the 
Armed Services Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which are committees of tremendous im- 
portance in these critical times, the Re- 
publicans should have a majority of 1, 
although, as I said then and repeat today, 
I would challenge anyone on the Armed 
Services Committee who has served with 
me to point out 1 single partisan vote I 
have ever cast on that committee. That 
goes, also, for the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. People can disagree 
with me as to my judgment, but I know 
of no colleague who would dispute the 
fact that when I walk into a committee 
room, I park partisanship at the door. 
I have said to my Republican and Demo- 
cratic colleagues on those committees, 
who have talked the problem over with 
me, “What is all the fuss about in re- 
gard to my being a swing man on those 
committees? You know as well as I do 
that I am going to vote my convictions 
as I think the record shows I have always 
voted.” No one has ever attempted to 
question it, because, in my 8 years of 
service on committees, I have realized, 
as have the other members as well, that 
it is a solemn responsibility to serve on 
those committees at the present time. 

I cannot deny the soundness of the 
logic of the position taken by the ma- 
jority leader, when, on January 13, he 
said he thought the Republicans should 
have a majority of one on those two 
committees. I think so, too. That is 
why I offered my resolution, 
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Mr. President, I do not have the reso- 
lution before me so that I can quote its 
exact language, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in my 
remarks Senate Resolution 32. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 32) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph (1) of rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, 
and it is hereby, amended by adding, “for 
the period of the 83d Congress, a member of 
the majority party to the Committees on 
Armed Services and Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] be assigned to service on the same 
committees.” 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Morse to the resolution (S. Res. 32) 
temporarily increasing the membership of 
the Committees on Armed Services and Labor 
and Public Welfare, viz: 

“On page 1, line 4, after the word ‘party’ 
insert ‘be assigned.’ 

“On page 1, line 7, strike the period, sub- 
stitute a semicolon, and add— 

“*(2) by inserting, in subsection (f) (re- 
lating to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia), after the word “Senators”: “(but 
for the period of the 83d Congress to consist 
of eight Senators)"; and 

“*(3) by inserting in subsection (n) (re- 
lating to the Committee on Public Works), 
after the word “Senators”: “(but for the 
period of the 83d Congress to consist of eight 
Senators) .” 

“Sec. 2. Section (4) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
adding: “but for the period of the 83d Con- 
gress 16 such Senators of the majority party 
may serve on 3 standing committees and 
no more.”’” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say for 
the benefit of some of my Democratic 
friends that a reading of the resolution 
will show that it establishes no precedent 
but merely provides a method to handle 
this particular case. 

One of the great leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party said to me this afternoon, 
“The trouble is that we have not taken 
the time to ascertain whether this is the 
first time the Reorganization Act of 
1946 has been called into play.” He 
said, “I can see that the position which 
some of us took at the time that other 
nonconformists were assigned to com- 
mittees by the majority party was taken 
prior to the act of 1946, with the excep- 
tion of the Taylor incident, and in that 
case he came back into our party.” 

Mr. President, that is all I am going 
to say about it this afternoon, other than 
that I am glad, at least, to be told today 
by several Senators that consideration 
is being given to the question and that 
it is hoped that a solution will be worked 
out and that the leaders of the two 
parties, preferably acting through the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
will sit down and see what they can work 
out with regard to the ratio problem 
which seems to be the only problem that 
concerns the Democrats. I do not think 
they should be very much concerned 
about a fraction of 1 percent loss, so 
long as they make clear in the record 
that they want it understood that what- 
ever agreement they enter into in no way 
will be a binding precedent upon them 
in any future case. They do me great 
honor when they express concern about 
the possibility of increasing the number 
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of Independents in the Senate. But be 
that as it may, Mr. President, if and 
when that time shall come, they will find 
us just as reasonable and fair as I have 
been pleading since January 13 for the 
Democrats and the Republicans to be. 

There is one other point on the com- 
mittee matter. When I presented my 
resolution to discharge the Committee 
on Rules and Administration from fur- 
ther consideration of Senate Resolution 
32 I announced that I had an under- 
standing with the majority leader that I 
would not call it up for at least a week, 
which would be next Monday. Without 
any further discussion with anyone on 
that point, I now say that I shall call it 
up in the reasonably near future, but I 
shall not call it up on Monday. Any 
other Member of the Senate can call it 
up if he so desires. I shall lean over 
backward, Mr. President, knowing that 
some fair consideration is beginning to 
be given the matter. Iam perfectly will- 
ing that sufficient time shall pass for dis- 
cussion. Next week the leaders of the 
two parties can discuss the matter fur- 
ther between themselves, with me, and 
with the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. I am not going to place 
any obstruction in their way. I should 
prefer to have them do it in that way. 

I agree with one of the Democratic 
leaders who said this afternoon that dis- 
charging a committee is a pretty seri- 
ous thing and should be avoided if pos- 
sible. I certainly want to avoid it if it is 
possible. But the time will come when it 
must be decided whether the committee 
will be discharged, if it develops that 
conversations now taking place break 
down and a fair solution of the matter 
is not found, because I certainly believe 
that I have been very reasonable in 
waiting some 3 months for a considera- 
tion of a matter which I think should 
have been decided within 2 days after 
January 13. I do not think any objec- 
tions to my proposal should have come 
from the minority side of the aisle on 
January 13. 

So I only want the Recorp to show 
now that I shall not call up my resolution 
on Monday. I do not say when I shall 
call it up, other than I shall call it up 
the moment I am satisfied that there is 
in progress no further attempt to work 
out a reasonable solution of this un- 
pleasant problem—and it has been un- 
pleasant, Mr. President. If anyone 
thinks it is pleasant for me to stand 
here every Friday to discuss a matter 
that involves my representation in the 
United States Senate, he is mistaken. 
I would do so with relish and enthu- 
siasm if the rights of any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate were involved. I am 
satisfied that there is not a colleague 
in the United States Senate who has 
any doubt about that. If any other Sen- 
ator were in the identical position in 
which I have been placed since Jan- 
uary 13, I would have spoken in his 
defense more frequently than every Fri- 
day afternoon, because for 8 years—and 
I challenge anyone to cite an exception 
to this statement—I have taken part in 
every fight on the floor of the Senate 
that has involved discrimination against 
any Senator in regard to the applica- 
tion of the rules, I have never once 
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remained silent when I felt the rights 
of any colleague on the floor of the 
Senate were being denied him under the 
rules, and I never shall, 

Therefore I would be in a much hap- 
pier position today if I were fighting on 
the floor of the Senate for a colleague 
who had received the treatment which 
I received on January 13. I shall con- 
tinue to fight in this matter, not pri- 
marily for myself, but for my State, 
until the Senate rights what I think is 
a great wrong that it has committed 
with respect to the equal-representation 
principle, which ought to be controlling 
in the United States Senate. 


FREE DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


Mr. President, I think the remarks I 
have just made provide a very fitting 
transition into the next point I desire to 
raise in my committee work this after- 
noon, which deals with the problem that 
has arisen in the Committee on Finance 
over the difference between the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] concerning the proposed 
rule which the Committee on Finance 
seeks to impose upon members of a sub- 
committee. 

In keeping with the rules of courtesy 
and the rules of the Senate, I notified 
both the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Colorado earlier today that 
I would discuss this matter in the course 
of my committee report this afternoon. 
I have reduced my remarks to a brief 
manuscript, because the problem, as I 


‘see it, involves a very important prin- 


ciple of Senate procedure that we had 
better be on guard to protect. I speak 
about it with a completely impersonal 
approach, because I consider both the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Colorado as my friends. I suppose 
they are two men on whose side I vote 
as infrequently as I vote on the side of 
any other tzo Members of the Senate, 
but our differences on issues are sincere, 
honest, and respectful ones. So far as I 
know, our personal feelings toward one 
another are very kindly and friendly. 
Certainly that is true in regard to my 
feelings toward them. 

So I would discuss the principle of 
free debate in the United States Senate, 
and I would use those words as the title 
to my remarks on this issue. 

Debate in the Senate is often dis- 
jointed and unconnected. On occasion, 
debates resemble Shakespearian plays 
within plays and subplots within plots. 
Unfortunately, this does not insure the 
highest literary quality in Senate discus- 
sions, nor are separate pieces of the 
same debate readily identified. 

This occurs for several reasons. One 
is that new topics are introduced on the 
floor with little advance notice. 

On March 30, just such action took 
place. The distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the Senator 
from Delaware renewed the discussion 
which the Senator from Delaware began 
on March 20, relating to the adoption of 
rules by the Finance Committee. On 
Monday, March 30, I was sorely tempted 
to enter the debate. I restrained myself 
in order to permit close study of the con- 
flicting views and to study what prece- 
dents there might be. 
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The Senator from Delaware has de- 
clined to act as a member or as chair- 
man of an investigatory subcommittee 
because he cannot consent to operate 
under the restrictions imposed upon 
committee members. 

The differences in language between 
the positions of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Colorado are 
small. The differences of principle are 
of great significance and importance to 
the proper functioning of the Senate and 
the freedom of each Senator to dis- 
charge his duties. 

What about the rule involved? 

Boiled down, the rule in question pro- 
hibits a Senator from any disclosure of 
action or testimony taken in executive 
session by the subcommittee without 
leave granted by a majority of the par- 
ent committee. The sole exception is 
that a committee member may disclose 
a violation of law subject to the further 
exception that it is not one “involving 
information derived from the executive 
activities of the subcommittee or of the 
whole committee’—see CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page 2423, March 30, 1953. 

Strictly read, this last exception could 
be construed to mean that even if a com- 
mittee member had a source of informa- 
tion independent from the committee, 
a case based upon it could not be dis- 
cussed without leave if the case also 
“involves” information developed in 
executive session. I take it that the 
committee does not intend this extreme 
result, but the language is less than 
felicitous. 

The main issue is the right of a com- 
mittee to impose secrecy upon a Mem- 
ber of the Senate by majority vote for 
any testimony, reports, or recommenda- 
tions developed in or based upon testi- 
mony given in executive session. Note 
that the adopted limitation is not con- 
firmed merely to disclosure of evidence 
given in executive session. 

The earlier discussion of March 30 in- 
dicates that even after a matter has been 
thoroughly canvassed within the sub- 
committee and full committee, a minor- 
ity report could not be filed with the 
Senate without permission of a majority 
of the committee—ConGrRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pages 2422-2431. The exchange be- 
tween the Senators from Colorado and 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is not completely clear, but the 
chairman's language may be taken to 
mean that this rule would obtain even 
if the majority filed a report. 

The chairman stated that the rule is 
applicable only to cases involving con- 
fidential information. 

While the construction of his state- 
ments may not accord with the views of 
the Senator from Colorado, and the 
limitation may be intended to apply 
to this limited class of cases, the lan- 
guage of the rule does not leave these 
matters free from doubt. Future Con- 
gresses may look only to the rule and not 
the gloss placed upon it in debate. If 
they should, the consequences could be 
most unfortunate. 

The basic issue is whether a Senate 
committee can enjoin silence upon a 
Senator who is a member of that com- 
mittee. 
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In this instance, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee makes much of the 
fact that the rule applies to information 
developed by a subcommittee. Of 
course, the rule also applies by its terms 
to reports and recommendations made 
in executive session and testimony re- 
ceived in executive session of the full 
committee. 

The chairman stated: 

A subcommittee is no more than the 
creature of the whole committee. 


I find nothing to quarrel with in that 
assertion. But he stopped there. Isub- 
mit that the committee is no more than 
the agent of the Senate and derives its 
power to investigate from the power of 
the principal body. That, at least, is 
settled law. For example McGrain v. 
Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, 156, 158 
(1927)). I cite also a very interesting 
and scholarly argument on this subject 
in 37 California Law Review, 556, at 
page 565. 

PROHIBITIONS UPON DISCLOSURE OF COMMITTEE 
BUSINESS 

I pass for the moment the question of 
the Senate’s power to enjoin final and 
complete silence or secrecy upon a 
Member. I do question the authority 
of an agent, a creature of the Senate, 
to do so. I suggest that it may attempt 
with propriety to insure that disclosures 
of executive sessions will not be made 
prematurely. A committee may seek a 
gentleman’s agreement that certain in- 
formation will not be divulged. But, 
each committee member is as much the 
agent of the Senate as is the committee 
itself. 

That causes me to digress to discuss the 
basic issue from another angle. It will 
be noted that I refer to entering into a 
gentleman’s agreement in regard to dis- 
closures. I think that cannot be stressed 
too strongly. I point out that we in the 
Senate function for the most part by 
rules of courtesy, by gentlemen’s under- 
standings, by our word to each other as 
our bond, by our gilt-edged promises. 
The problem which has been raised in 
the controversy over the proposed rule 
of the Finance Committee binding upon 
its subcommittee members raises the 
question as to how such a rule is to be 
enforced if we ever yield to its applica- 
tion. 

It seems to me that in this discussion 
adequate consideration has not been 
given by the parties thereto to what a 
United States Senator is. We get into 
the habit, it seems to me, too frequently 
of thinking of him as a person, as an 
individual, as a personality, as someone 
who has a proprietary interest in a cer- 
tain desk, a certain chair, or a certain 
position in the Senate. I think that isa 
mistaken approach. 

I emphasize that we sit in the United 
States Senate as Senators, as conduits, 
vehicles, and media for the translation 
into legislative policy of the sovereign 
rights of a State. That is what a United 
States Senator is. The responsibility of 
the Senator as an instrumentality for the 
expression of the sovereignty of a State 
is something which he cannot delegate. 
He cannot barter it away; and if he is to 
keep faith with the oath he took when he 
came into this body he cannot ever yield, 
in my judgment, to any such rule as the 
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Finance Committee seeks to impose upon 
the members of its subcommittee. 

I completely agree with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIaMms]. He 
should not yield to it. If his retention 
on the committee is to be dependent 
upon his surrendering what he consid- 
ers to be the sovereign power of the 
people of the State of Delaware to desig- 
nate him to be their vehicle for carry- 
ing out the guardianship they have en- 
trusted to him with respect to their sov- 
ereign rights, then he must maintain 
himself in such a position that, in keep- 
ing with his conscience, he can walk on- 
to the-floor of the Senate and discuss at 
any time any subject or information 
which he believes is in the public in- 
terest. 

What is the danger in that? It is 
possible to build up a great many fears 
in that connection. From time to time 
there may be men elected to the United 
States Senate who will abuse their 
powers. It may be that they will ex- 
ercise bad judgment. That is not the 
responsibility of the Senate. That is the 
responsibility of the people of the sov- 
ereign State who send such men here. 

Iam not worried about the security of 
my country ever being endangered be- 
cause some Senator walks onto the 
floor of the Senate and discloses some- 
thing which some of his colleagues on 
committees think he should not dis- 
close. I think that is a fear argument 
which is raised to justify this kind of 
unfortunate rule. 

What is important is that the repre- 
sentative of the people of a sovereign 
State be guaranteed always the right of 
free debate on the floor of the Senate. 
It is his judgment and his discretion in 
carrying out his responsibility to the 
propie of his State which should pre- 
va 

We all know that in our relationships 
with one another in the Senate, if a man 
should become untrustworthy, or if a 
man should start to disclose secrets when 
there was no need to disclose them, the 
wrong involved could be righted within 
the committee. If he were given to im- 
petuous conduct, or if he sought some 
political advantage for himself by violat- 
ing what everyone else would recognize 
to be an obligation of secrecy in relation 
to his colleagues on a committee, he 
would soon lose his effectiveness in this 
body. We do not have to have a rule— 
indeed I think such a rule would be im- 
possible of enforcement—which would 
undertake to seal the lips of any Member 
of this body in a matter he thought was 
of such great concern that the procedure 
he ought to follow in disclosing it to the 
American people would be a public dis- 
cussion of it on the floor of the Senate. 
So I say I believe the way this matter 
should be handled is not by rule, but by 
man-to-man discussion in the commit- 
tee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, who is now 
in the Senate chamber, served with me 
for a period of years on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. He and I have seen go 
across the table of that committee, and 
we have listened to on many an occasion, 
top secret information involving the very 
security of this country, and we needed 
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no such rule as that proposed. We have 
talked time and time again in the com- 
mittee about the importance of no mem- 
ber disclosing what he heard. We have 
worked out a general understanding con- 
cerning the importance of complete 
secrecy in regard to the business we 
transacted, and all that was necessary 
was a comprehension of the importance 
of the subject. We would not have been 
helped one bit by a rule; in fact, I think 
such a rule would have been resented by 
many. 

So, Mr. President, I respectfully say 
that it is beyond my imagination that 
any such rule would be needed even if 
we accept the premise of the Senator 
from Colorado. We would not need to 
handle the problem in that way, and I 
think to do so would be violative of a fun- 
damental right and obligation of each 
Member of the Senate as a Senator, and, 
as I shall point out in a moment, I believe 
the only body that could possibly adopt 
such a rule would be the Senate acting 
as a Committee of the Whole. I do not 
believe any committee has the jurisdic- 
tional power to impose such a censor- 
ship. 

So I raise the question, Mr. President, 
who shall be the final arbiter in the 
Senate of what is confidential or what 
demands secrecy? 

Senators are not employees cf the 
Senate, they are not hired civil servants. 
They are elected representatives. As I 
have said, they are the vehicles through 
which the sovereignty of the State moves 
and acts and has its being in a govern- 
ment of self-governing people. The im- 
position of secrecy, the characterization 
of matter as confidential can be instru- 
ments of suppression and oppression. 
The intentions of the committee are not 
in question. The advisability of the rule 
in the light of its potentialities for evil 
most definitely are in question. 

The elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, the elected representatives of each 
separate State cannot be subjected to 
inhibitions which conflict with their in- 
dividual representative capacity. 

THE CONSTITUTION CONTEMPLATES UNLIMITED 
COMMENT IN THE CONGRESS 

I offer an analogy second to none— 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Article I, section 6 provides that “for any 
speech or debate in either House, they— 
Senators and Representatives—shall not 
be questioned in any other place.” 

The clear purpose of this provision, 
which carried over a similar but possibly 
less extensive protection from the 
Articles of Confederation, was to promote 
the freest kind of debate in the Congress 
as a bulwark against executive oppres- 
sion and harassment in the courts, 
Equally clear is the potentiality that such 
immunity is susceptible to abuse. 

Indeed, it has been abused. 

It is irrefutably obvious that the 
framers of the Constitution believed that 
the possibility of misuse was outweighed 
by the advantages of untrammeled and 
unlimited scope for statements in the 
Congress by elected representatives. 

Free speech is ingrained in our insti- 
tutions despite the recognition that it 
can do mischief and harm. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
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declared that even antisocial, antidemo- 
cratic utterances of private citizens and 
the press may not be suppressed in 
advance. 

That is the pattern of democracy. 
Abuse is counted a minor cost in com- 
parison to the evils which can flow from 
prior restraints upon utterance. 

Each Member of this Senate is the 
elected representative of a State. His 
right to make any statement which he 
deems in the public interest cannot be 
obliterated. It should not be censored. 
It should not be straitjacketed. In the 
interest of orderly procedure and the 
protection of the rights of individuals it 
possibly may be conditioned upon the 
completion of a particular investigation. 

Senate Resolution 83, which I have 
introduced, contemplates that disclo- 
sures of executive proceedings may not 
be made until opportunity for defense is 
given to those who may be the subject 
of adverse testimony. And the ruie 
would be that of the Senate—not of a 
committee—uniformly applied to all 
committees. That is a far different 
thing from a permanent gag imposed by 
one committee on the members of a sub- 
committee. ? 

Properly conditioned by rules of gen- 
eral applicability, with appropriate re- 
quirements that a matter should be fully 
heard, improper and unfounded allega- 
tions by a committee member would be 
met with rebuttal from the record. If 
this system fails, it is not for lack of 
procedure, but for lack of forceful pres- 
entation by others on the committee 
in possession of the facts. 

A measure of protection—and for the 
most part it would be ample—is to be 
found in the conscience and restraint of 
each individual Senator. 

The ultimate protection is that which 
alone is the proper defense against mis- 
use of power and authority in a democ- 
racy—the ballot of the people. 

SENATE RULES DO NOT CONTEMPLATE SUCH 

RESTRICTIONS 


The Constitution grants each House 
certain authority over its Members. So, 
article I, section 5, empowers them to be 
the judge of the qualifications of its 
own Members—which contemplates a 
majority decision, and grants the power 
to expel by a two-thirds vote, in addi- 
tion to punishment of an unspecified 
kind for disorderly behavior. 

The Senate’s rules have provided for 
secrecy where the Senate decides that 
it is required. Formerly all confidential 
communications from the President and 
all treaties were taken up in closed ses- 
sion and subject to a rule of secrecy. 

A reading of the early accounts of 
the way this body years ago operated in 
complete secrecy, with the doors locked, 
and all personnel excluded save and ex- 
cept the Members of the Senate, and the 
immediate assistants necessary to con- 
duct a meeting at all, will disclose how 
far we have traveled from the earlier 
practices of the Senate in the matter of 
full and open debate. Although the 
power still exists to lock the doors and 
go into a highly secret session, and the 
time may come, with conditions as they 
are, and some vital emergency confronts 
us, when we may need to do that, still, 
Mr. President, the history of the Senate 
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in recent decades has been one of full, 
free, and open debate on the floor of 
the Senate, without placing upon the 
power of a Senator the kind of restric- 
tions which the Finance Committee pro- 
poses to place upon the members of its 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I submit that since 
1929, the rule has been otherwise under 
rule XXXVIII, section 2. It now takes 
a special motion and adoption by ma- 
jority vote, to have the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of a treaty, a nomi- 
nation, or other business in closed ses- 
sion with a requirement of secrecy. In 
this connection, I refer to rule XXXVIII, 
section 2, and rule XXXV. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, rule 
XXXVIII, section 2, and rule XXXV. 

There being no objection, the rules re- 
ferred to were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


Rute XXXVIII 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—PROCEEDINGS ON 
NOMINATIONS 

2. Hereafter all business in the Senate 
shall be transacted in open session, unless 
the Senate in closed session by a majority 
vote shall determine that a particular nom- 
ination, treaty, or other matter shall be 
considered in closed executive session, in 
which case all subsequent proceedings with 
respect to said nomination, treaty, or other 
matter shall be kept secret: Provided, That 
the injunction of secrecy as to the whole 
or any part of proceedings in closed execu- 
tive session may be removed on motion 
adopted by a majority vote of the Senate in 
closed executive session: Provided further, 
that rule XXXV shall apply to open execu- 
tive session: And provided further, That any 
Senator may make public his vote in closed 
executive session. 

Anything in the rules of the Senate in- 
consistent with the foregoing is hereby re- 
pealed. 

RULE XXXV 
SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion 
of any business which may, in the opinion 
of a Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding 
Officer shall direct the galleries to be cleared; 
and during the discussion of such motion 
the doors shall remain closed (Jefferson's 
Manual, sec. XVIII). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
that the power to impose secrecy is a 
power of the Senate alone. If the his- 
tory of the Senate is traced, I do not 
see how any other conclusion can be 
reached. In other words, I do not rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction of a committee 
to impose such a rule of secrecy. As I 
have said, I believe the way to handle 
it is by a gentleman's understanding, by 
good faith dealing, one with the other; 
but I deny that a committee has the 
power to impose the rule of secrecy. I 
submit that if the rule of secrecy can 
be imposed at all, it can be imposed only 
by the Senate as a whole. 

It is interesting to note that the for- 
mer general rule of secrecy covering cer- 
tain classes of action has been abrogated 
in favor of a rule which requires spe- 
cific action on a particular item before 
the Senate. The rule, when applied, is 
to prevent the divulgence of information 
to the public, and is not a prohibition 
against the presentation by a Senator 
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to the Senate of information or allega- 

tions. 

It is quite clear that the Senate rules 
do not contemplate a rule such as the 
one adopted by the Finance Committee. 
I do not find in the rules any warrant 
for the attempted exercise of such a 
power by any committee. 

The rules do not provide for secrecy 
in instances such as the one covered by 
the Finance Committee’s prohibition. 
Yet, we see that where the Senate pro- 
poses to observe secrecy, it has provided 
for it in the past, and now requires a 
majority vote in each individual case. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I respect- 
fully challenge the action of the Finance 
Committee as one which is both unau- 
thorized and dangerous as a precedent in 
a body in which free debate has been 
established by the Constitution and by 
decades of custom. 

Mr. President, I feel that the Finance 
Committee owes it to the Senate as a 
whole to submit to the entire Senate, 
formally and officially, this proposal of 
a rule for full debate; and then let us 
decide, in the light of the history of the 
Senate, whether this session of Congress 
wishes to break with another great prec- 
edent, by adopting as a rule of the Sen- 
ate a rule of secrecy, which in my judg- 
ment, if adopted, would infringe upon 
the sovereign rights of the people of 
sovereign States to have the representa- 
tive they send to the Senate free to 
present to the public all facts and in- 
formation which, in the judgment of 
their representatives, the public good re- 
quires should have public discussion. 
WHITE HOUSE DENIAL OF STORIES ON PERMANENT 

DIVISION OF KOREA 

Mr. President, before I proceed to 
make my major speech, I wish to refer 
to another item of committee work. I 
am very much interested in today’s Wall 
Street Journal. I believe the Wall 
Street Journal is the economic bible of 
the Republican Party.. By reading the 
Wall Street Journal, we learn a great 
deal about the Republican Party. It 
sometimes takes the Republican Party 
days to catch up with what the formu- 
lators of a great deal of Republican 
policy printed in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

I am somewhat disturbed about an 
article which appeared today in the Wall 
Street Journal. The “boys” had better 
get together, for in the Wall Street 
Journal of April 10 appears a story en- 
titled “White House Denies Stories on 
Permanent Division of Korea.” The 
subhead of the article is But New York 
Times Defends Its Article, Notes Earlier 
Report by the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article, which appeared 
this morning in the Wall Street Journal, 
printed at this point in the body of the 
ReEcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE DENIES STORIES ON PERMANENT 
Division or KOREA—BUT NEw YORK TIMES 
DEFENDS ITs ARTICLZ, NOTES EARLIER RE- 
PORT BY THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON.—The White House said yes- 

terday the Eisenhower administration “has 

never reached any conclusion that a per- 
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manent division of Korea is desirable or 
feasible.” 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty brought 
up the subject by referring to a Washington 
dispatch in yesterday’s New York Times, 
which said the Eisenhower administration is 
“willing to accept a settlement in Korea 
based on a boundary at the narrow waist 
of the peninsula,” well to the north of the 
present battle line. 

The Times story also said the administra- 
tion “is casting about for a solution that 
would assure an independent Formosa,” the 
island stronghold of the Chinese National 
Government. 

“A possibility being considered,” the Times 
said, “is a United Nations trusteeship for 
that strategic island, with the creation of a 
Republic of Formosa as the ultimate goal.” 

Mr. Hagerty said he had been asked for 
comment, and in response was making this 
statement: 

“The reported administration policy on 
Formosa and Korea is without foundation 
of fact. 

“No consideration has been given by the 
administration to a United Nations trustee- 
ship for Formosa, 

“Likewise, the administration has never 
reached any conclusion that a permanent 
division of Korea is desirable or feasible, or 
consistent with the decisions of the United 
Nations.” 

ARTHUR KROCK’S COMMENTS 

Shortly after Mr. Hagerty made his state- 
ment, Arthur Krock, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, commented: 

“The New York Times was only one of 
several reputable newspapers and press as- 
sociations that published the story that the 
White House and the Department of State 
have now denied. 

“Yesterday morning (on Wednesday, the 
day before the Times article was printed) 
ths Wall Street Journal’s Washington re- 
port of the same administration planning 
was stated even more flatly than in the New 
York Times dispatch today. All the ac- 
counts came from the same high source, 
their publication was authorized and they 
generally agreed. 

“It is another instance of the administra- 
tion getting its wires crossed and blaming 
the consequences on the press.” 

(The Wall Street Journal’s story, as Mr, 
Krock indicated, did contain numerous de- 
tails—on planning for Korea and other 
areas—which were missing from the later 
Times article. However, it did not discuss 
United States policy concerning Formosa. 
The Journal is certain that its reporting was 
accurate and its source authoritative.) 


STUDY NOT RULED OUT 


Mr. Hagerty’s statement that the adminis- 
tration has never reached any conclusion 
that a permanent division of Korea is desir- 
able or feasible did not rule out study of 
such a division. 

In fact, it is known that a division at the 
narrow waist of the peninsula is one idea 
receiving official consideration. 

Bitter South Korean opposition to any 
such solution has been stated, however, by 
Korean Ambassador Yu Chan Yang. 

The Ambassador said in an ABC broad- 
cast that his people would never accept a 
negotiated truce leaving their country di- 
vided, even if it meant annihilation to resist 
it. 

On Capitol Hill, Senator KNow1anp, Re- 
publican, California, told the Senate. it 
“seemed unbelievable” to him that any de- 
cision had been reached on a permanent 
division of Korea. 

Senator KNowtanp said he had telephoned 
Secretary of State Dulles “and he assured 
me no such statement had come from him.” 
Senator KNowLanp added: 

“It seems to me the administration and 
those responsible for foreign policy should 
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investigate and find the foundation where an 
inspired story of that kind comes from. 
“It is extremely important that this kind 
of loophole be stopped now because this Na- 
tion cannot have two Secretaries of State. 
It must speak with one voice through Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
within the rules have printed in the 
Recorp the full content of John O’Don- 
nell’s column of this morning, dealing 
somewhat with the same subject matter, 
for in his column he makes reference to 
some of my Senate colleagues, and I have 
always been very careful not to insert in 
the Record anything which comments 
upon my colleagues, when the comment 
might be interpreted by some as being 
critical in character. In any event, the 
rules would not permit such comments 
to be printed in the Recorp, even if I 
were the sort of person who would try 
to have them printed. ; 

However, I wish to say that I believe 
John O’Donnell did a masterful job this 
morning in his column, in pointing out 
that the Republicans are certainly hav- 
ing their troubles in what he calls “a 
major family row.” In his opening 
statement he said: 

It will take much hard thinking and genu- 
ine willingness to arrive at honest agree- 
ments if the Eisenhower administration is 
to escape the political disaster of a major 
family row. 


Then he proceeds to discuss the fact 
that between the State Department and 
the White House there seems to be a 
little mixing up of signals over Korean 
policy. 

I hope the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee are taking note of 
this matter. The American people are 
entitled to know who it was in tþe State 
Department who called in the large 
number of newspapermen and briefed 
them upon what the Republican policy 
or the governmental policy on Korea 
was going to be. He thought he knew 
what he was talking about. I checked 
the situation, Mr. President, by talking 
to some newspapermen, who, I am sure, 
had very good hearing on that occasion. 
They told me that the procedure which 
was followed the other day in the State 
Department is a very common one, and 
there is nothing new about it. A high 
State Department official calls them in 
and says, “I have a little off-the-record 
discussion to carry on with you. I want 
to help you with the background of the 
stories you desire to write when this 
matter becomes official. We want to 
take you into our confidence and tell you 


‘what we are thinking and what the un- 


derstanding is to be. I thought you 
would appreciate a little advance no- 
tice.” That has been going on in the 
State Department for quite some time, 
and the newspapermen tell me there is 
nothing extraordinary about that at all. 
They were very appreciative of the ac- 
tion of this high State Department offi- 
cial. And let me say, Mr. President, 
when I use the word “high,” he is high. 
He is a little low today, I understand, 
but his position is a high position. 
Krock is right abous it. What Krock has 
to say about it, I am satisfied, represents 
the facts. The New York Times story, I 
am satisfied, is accurate. I think the 
Wall Street Journal is right about it. I 
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think John O'Donnell, in his column this 
morning, called the shots. 

Mr. President, it would be funny if it 
were not so tragic. The American peo- 
ple should not be subjected to any fum- 
bling and muddling by this administra- 
tion in regard to Korea. The White 
House and the State Department had 
better get into the same bed. Let us 
have no more of the kind of confusion 
that has been caused by this latest in the 
long series of blunders pulled by the 
Eisenhower administration since it came 
into power, in dealing with foreign policy. 
It started out with swinging the big stick 
in the inaugural speech, and with more 
swinging of it in the state of the Union 
speech, giving the impression to the 
world that we were going to say what 
was going to be done in Asia; that other 
peoples were going to do what we said; 
that a unilateral course of action was 
going to be followed, and the Allies had 
better get inline. But they did not. 

I was disappointed, I was sorely dis- 
appointed, Mr. President, that after the 
inaugural speech and after the state of 
the Union speech there were not at least 
12 speeches in the Senate of the United 
States coming from both sides of the 
aisle, warning of the dangers and the 
implications of the policies laid down by 
the President in those two speeches— 
policies which, had he not backtracked 
on them, might have led to most serious 
consequences. Then, as you will remem- 
ber, Mr. President, Dulles and Stassen 
went to Europe. Before they went to 
Europe they had a lot to say about Amer- 
ican foreign policy in Asia; but they 
talked a different language when they 
came back from Europe. Dulles hustled 
himself to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and it was a different type of talk 
he gave to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Republicans are issuing for the 
press these days statements about what 
they have accomplished. By and large, 
since January 20, I think their accom- 
plishment has been in the nature of an 
unfertile goose egg. But they have not 
said anything about their backtracking 
on Asiatic policy. They have not said 
anything to the American people about 
the change of course that they have 
taken in Asia. Somebody had better tell 
the American people what I honestly 
believe to be the fact. One of the main 
reasons for the change of course and the 
backtracking is that Dulles and Stassen 
discovered that the Allies would not go 
along with the big-stick proposal of the 
inaugural speech and the unilateral pro- 
posal of the state of the Union speech. 
I did not wait for Monday morning and 
then, as a Monday morning quarterback, 
warn the American people of what I con- 
sidered to be the dangers in that kind of 
foreign policy. I did it on the floor of 
the Senate immediately; and I respect- 
fully submit the record today bears me 
out. 

Do I get any satisfaction out of that? 
I certainly do not, because I say in all 
sincerity that so long as Eisenhower is 
the President of the United States, I 
want him to succeed in being a great 
President and in following a course of 
action which will strengthen the posi- 
tion of my country in the critical years 
ahead. He will have no more ardent 
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supporter on the floor of the Senate 
for a foreign policy that gives us hope 
for the winning of an honorable peace 
than the junior Senator from Oregon. 
But let me tell you, Mr. President, the 
kind of confusion and loss of confidence 
and bewilderment which were caused by 
this latest incident is not good for the 
country. 

So I close my comments on this little 
item of business by saying I do not 
know how long it takes to train ama- 
teurs, but I am somewhat weary of the 
Republican alibi that they are amateurs, 
and should be given time. I am think- 
ing what will happen to our country in 
the meantime. So I hope that the Sec- 
retary of State and his staff, and the 
President of the United States and his 
staff will get together on a uniform pro- 
gram of foreign policy that can win 
not only the support of both sides of 
this aisle but also the support of the 
American people. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF DISMISSAL OF 

DR. ALLEN V. ASTIN 

Turning to another item, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago I submitted in the 
Senate a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the dis- 
missal of Dr. Allen V. Astin as Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Standards. So 
far as I know, nothing has been done 
about the resolution. I have a suspicion 
that what the administration is doing is 
following the strategy of waiting it out, 
relying upon the hope that this, too, will 
pass, and other things will come along 
that will divert public attention and 
that this matter will be forgotten. 

Well, Mr. President, if we leave it in 
a state of suspension it-will not be for- 
gotten by scientists for years to come. 
We are hearing from them, and if the 
incident is not cleared up and a full 
disclosure of the facts made to the pub- 
lic, it is going to prove to be a great dis- 
couragement to scientists who may 
want to go into the Government sery- 
ice, because, when a scientist accepts 
Government employment and works for 
the Government over a period of years, 
he reaches an age when university pres- 
idents are prone to ask for the appoint- 
ment of younger men. The kind of 
treatment which Dr. Astin has received 
does him a grave personal injustice if 
the facts do not warrant the action 
which was taken. 

I still do not know what the facts are. 
I do not see how anyone can find out 
what they are from anything we have 
read up to this time or from anything 
administration spokesmen have said. 
There are many charges and counter- 
charges, and I am disappointed, Mr. 
President, that an appropriate congres- 
sional committee has not had witnesses 
already before it, under oath, a record 
made, and the public given the facts. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
future of service in our Government by 
scientists is in no small measure de- 
pendent on a clarification of this inci- 
dent. Weeks is no amateur; neither is 
Sheaffer. They know their way around. 
What we have the right to know is 
whether Weeks and Sheaffer acted upon 
& record which can be substantiated and 
justified. 
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Mr. President, I do not want anyone 
on the editorial staff of the Washington 
Post to collapse by finding me on two 
consecutive occasions saying something 
favorable about a Washington Post edi- 
torial. As I said a few days ago, when 
they write a good one, I shall praise it. 
They certainly wrote an excellent edito- 
rial this morning. The editorial is 
headed “Suggestion for Mr. Weeks.” So, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this editorial in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks and of my argu- 
ment as to the course of action which 
I think the administration should follow 
in the Astin case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUGGESTION FoR Mr. WEEKS 


The furor that has been raised in scien- 
tific circles over the forced resignation of 
Dr. Allen V. Astin as Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards seems to undercut our 
assumption of last week that the personal 
issue had been disposed of with the accept- 
ance of Dr. Astin’s resignation. Indications 
then were that Secretary Weeks had made 
an inflexible decision and that Dr. Astin 
himself would not continue to work with an 
official who had expressed lack of confidence 
in him, Now it is evident that Dr. Astin 
has-become a symbol of integrity in the Gov- 
ernment’s scientific work. As protests over 
the incident multiply, therefore, Secretary 
Weeks may find it desirable to ask that the 
President’s acceptance of the resignation be 
reversed so as to avoid the impression that 
the Government is dethroning scientific 
standards in Government operations requir- 
ing those standards. Dr. Astin might then 
be persuaded to remain for the same reason. 

There is another reason for Secretary 
Weeks to deal courageously and forthrightly 
with his problem. Last week he asked seven 
scientific and technological societies to 
name representatives to a committee that 
will “evaluate the present functions and 
operations of the Bureau of Standards 
in relation to the present national needs.” 
The first needs with respect to the Bu- 
reau, of course, are that its work shall be 
on a high level of competence and that it 
shall have the confidence of scientific groups. 
Indications grow stronger every day that 
both those needs would be defeated by let- 
ting the dismissal of Dr. Astin stand. 

The NBS is said to be in a ferment of un- 
rest. If top scientists are to be fired for up- 
holding honest and independent scientific 
findings, the best men in the Bureau will 
begin to drift away into the industrial jobs 
that are always beckoning to them. With 
that danger added to Secretary Weeks’ un- 
scientific assumption that the Bureau should 
consider the play of the marketplace in its 
findings, how can the committee studying 
the needs of the Bureau avoid the conclu- 
sion that it should be lifted out of the De- 
partment of Commerce? 


‘The best way for Mr. Weeks to avoid such 


a conclusion would be to ask his visiting 
committee for the Bureau of Standards to 
make a thorough scientific study of the 
Bureau's work in regard to the controversial 
subject of battery additives. Further to 
demonstrate his understanding of the scien- 
tific problem, the Secretary could ask that 
Dr. Astin continue to head the Bureau while 
the study was being made. In the absence 
of some such reassurance to scientific groups, 
a strong movement to divorce the Bureau 
from Commerce may be anticipated. 

Such a movement would find support, 
moreover, in the fact that 85 percent of the 
Bureau's work is now in the field of national 
defense. It is in this field that Dr. Astin has 
done his outstanding work, and it is es- 
pecially ironic that his talents and experi- 
ence in defense work should be sacrificed 
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because of an alleged but unsubstantiated 
error on the part of his Bureau in what has 


now become an almost insignificant part of 
its activity. 


Meanwhile, it appears that the Senate 
Commerce Committee will have to reverse 
its decision not to investigate the case if a 
distortion of the issues involved is to be 
avoided on Capitol Hill. The investigation 
launched by the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee gives little promise of an objective 
presentation of the facts, as it has been 
largely responsible for building up a phony 
case against the Bureau in the battery addi- 
tive controversy. The landscape has already 
been splashed with too much whitewash. 
The country now needs facts and a scientific 
response to them, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
that item by saying to the appropriate 
Senate committee, “You have a job to 
do; get on with your job. The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the facts 
about the Astin case. Get before you 
those who know about the case, and put 
them under oath. Let Dr. Astin and his 
associates tell their story. Bring in 
representatives of scientific organiza- 
tions who are very much concerned 
about the case. Put them under oath 
and let them tell their story.” 

I repeat what I have said on two 
former occasions when I discussed this 
matter, that if Weeks and Shaeffer have 
the facts which justify their action, I 
think, in fairness to them, the facts 
should be brought out. I can well 
imagine how they can find themselves in 
a somewhat embarrassing position and 
be reticent about it, and not want to 
Say anything at this time because news- 
paper attacks have been made, unless 
they are called on officially to say some- 
thing. I think the Senate committee can 
perform a great service for them per- 
sonally by giving them an official tri- 
bunal in which they can make their 
case. The same goes for Dr. Astin and 
the others. 

I close this item by saying that I think 
the American people are entitled to know 
the facts. 


BASIC RESOURCES AND POWER PROBLEMS 


I now turn, Mr. President, to my major 
speech of the day. It is the next in the 
series of speeches on natural resources 
which I am dedicating to the great 
George Norris. The title of the speech is 
“Basic Resource and Power Problems.” 

Man’s progress can best be measured in 
terms of generations and centuries. The 
basic planning for our future must look 
forward hundreds of years. ‘The forces 
of nature are ours to control and en- 
joy. But we are only temporary resi- 
dents and caretakers. We cannot burn 
down the house to get a little warmth. 
But, we can use wisely and conserve and 
build for future generations while we 
tend to our current and immediate 
needs. 


THE NEED FOR A CONCEPT OF RESOURCES 

In this series of speeches on resources 
and resource development, I hope to pro- 
vide information and ideas not readily 
available. 

Let us consider the nature and possi- 
bilities of the wealth of resources which 
surround mankind. To use them wisely 
we must understand what is wasteful, 
what is limited, and how we can trans- 
form the wondrous endowments of the 
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earth into reservoirs of strength and 
erergy which are almost limitless. 

First, I would like to inquire into some 
of the crudest slogans on which the vest- 
ed interests base their propaganda. This 
propaganda runs the gamut of current 
public affairs. Some of the current lines 
are: First, we cannot afford aid to our 
allies because expenditures on foreign aid 
are depleting our resources and threat- 
ening us with bankruptcy. Second, we 
cannot afford to complete rural electri- 
fication or bring telephones to American 
farmers because we cannot afford these 
expenditures if we are to balance the 
budget. Third, we cannot afford to de- 
velop the water resources of this Nation 
because expenditures to harness the pow- 
er of the rivers are too great, they are 
a burden on the taxpayer, and we must 
balance the budget. Fourth, we cannot 
afford to have Federal development of 
our rivers because such development 
costs too much, is uneconomical, unbal- 
ances the budget, is creeping socialism, 
and can be done better by private enter- 
prise because private activity is not a 
drain on the citizens’ purse. 

These points constitute only a hand- 
ful of the wagonload of arguments cur- 
rently advanced to prevent the develop- 
ment of this Nation’s resources. Behind 
such contentions always and everywhere 
the beneficiaries of special privilege seek 
to conceal their real interests. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND SECURITY 


The high standard of living of the 
American people and our hope for na- 
tional security rest upon the productivity 
of our economy. Basically, it is this 
high productivity per capita for which 
the “backward” colonial peoples of the 
earth hunger, and it is the grim hand of 
economic necessity which is driving 
them in increasing numbers into the 
arms of Russians. Our productivity en- 
ables us to live reasonably well (although 
about 39 million United States citizens 
still live in spending units with $2,000 
per unit or less), and it is this high 
productivity which we must maintain 
and which we must be willing and able 
to explain and export if the world is not 
to go communistic before our very eyes. 

THE FUNCTIONAL CONCEPT OF RESOURCES 


The key to an understanding of the 
productivity of the United States econ- 
omy is a “functional concept of re- 
sources,” a scientific concept of resource 
development. This concept is at sharp 
variance with the traditional concept 
that resources are fixed and funded and 
exhaustible. Let us examine this func- 
tional concept of resources. 

For thousands of years man has been 
exploiting his environment. He has 
been “living off the planet.” In this pe- 
riod his numbers have increased from a 
few wandering tribes to roughly two 
billion two million. A primitive mind 
would assume that all this time man has 
been eating steadily into his birthright, 
into his resource pottage, and that his 
resource base has been decreasing cor- 
respondingly and at an ever more rapid 
rate. Of course this idea is absurd. 
Today the 2.2 billion human beings on 
the earth, despite the grinding poverty 
of approximately two-third of them, live 
better on the average than the human 
race has ever lived in the past. And the 
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resource base upon which their produc- 
tivity and living levels rest is immeas- 
urably greater and richer than at any 
time in human history. 

How is it that ever-increasing numbers 
of human beings are able to live at ever 
higher levels? It is the answer to this 
question which we must have if we are 
to be able to continue the process, and 
if we are going to be able. to tell the 
difference between special interest prop- 
aganda and the policies necessary to 
better the living standards of our citizens 
and the other people of the earth. 

ENERGY AND MACHINES 


The key to the high productivity of 
our economy and that of the other in- 
dustrial nations is the harnessing of in- 
animate energy to machines, the har- 
nessing of nonhuman, nonliving power 
sources to mechanical robots. One need 
only look back over the brief period of 
written history and investigate the 
means and level of living of the more 
primitive tribes to see this very clearly. 

PRIMITIVE MAN'S PRODUCTIVITY 


For untold ages man wandered about 
on the earth, living off natural seeds, 
fruits, wild animals, fish, and a few other 
sources of food. He was virtually power- 
less to control his environment, except to 
fend off his natural enemies by force or 
developed immunity, and prey upon the 
food products produced largely by na- 
ture. The coming of settled agricultural 
pursuits gave him some better control 
over his environment, and in the richer 
areas he came to live much better and 
longer. 

PRODUCTIVITY LIMITED BY ENERGY RESOURCES 


However, even in settled agriculture 
his living levels were held within the lim- 
its of his energy resources. Those en- 
ergy resources were limited to his own 
physical energy and the energy output of 
his domesticated beasts. Any increase in 
production had to come from increased 
strain on his, or his wives’ or his slaves’ 
energy, or it had to be drained out of the 
domesticated animals. Virtually all of 
the energy at his command for produc- 
tive purposes was from living creatures. 
To increase energy, he had to increase 
the output of food resources for man or 
beast, and the increase in food resources 
was bought dearly at the cost of already 
existing sources. Man was chained, it 
seemed for all eternity, to a hand-to- 
mouth existence, where leisure and 
pleasure were the privilege of only a few. 

THE BREAK WITH THE PAST 


The break with the past came, and the 
promise of a decent human society came, 
when man learned to harness inanimate 
energy resources to machines. The crea- 
tion of machines and the use of coal, 
petroleum, gas, and hydro power to en- 
ergize them were a product of man’s in- 
telligence in the form of scientific knowl- 
edge. But man’s knowledge could be un- 
leashed only in a society which permitted 
relatively free inquiry and free enter- 
prise, and only developed to its fullest 
potentialities in complete political free- 
dom. 

SUPERSTITION AND ROYAL MONOPOLY HAD TO BE 
ROUTED TO CLEAR THE WAY 

Democratic thought and scientific 

knowledge flourished as increasing num- 
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bers of men were freed from slavery and 
numbing drudgery. 

The Western World gave birth to the 
dream of a progressive, equalitarian, 
free society in which all men could look 
forward with hope. That dream still 
sweeps the world, although some of those 
who should be translating it into world 
reality have now denied it, and pay it 
only lip service. 

The most obvious fact explaining mod- 
ern productivity is the harnessing of in- 
animate energy resources to machines; 
but the most essential concept is that 
man has achieved these ends through 
the conscious direction of institutions. 
The wealth of our society and the living 
levels of its people are a product of man’s 
social intelligence, of his scientific knowl- 
edge, and the wisdom of the community 
in the development of institutions which, 
in the main, reward productivity and 
penalize parasitism and sloth. 

OUR PRODUCTIVITY HAS BEEN SOCIALLY 

CONTRIVED 

There are many who would like to 
convice the citizens of this Nation that 
this productivity is the result of the 
genius of a small, peculiarly gifted class 
which must be cajolcd into maintaining 
this level of output. There are many 
who like to believe that price fixing and 
monopoly privilege are the key. But 
anything approaching an objective look 
backward into the history of this Nation 
will indicate that our wealth and pro- 
ductivity have been consciously guided 
by intelligent and public-minded leaders, 

The signatures on the Constitution of 
the United States were hardly dry be- 
fore movements were under way to press 
for industrialization. Laws rewarding 
inventors were passed, allowing them to 
secure patents as an incentive. Britain 
had long attempted to reward inventors 
by a cumbersome means of parliamen- 
tary grants. ‘This Nation intended to 
provide incentive on a continuing basis. 

Our inventors, borrowing from the 
fund of European knowledge and operat- 
ing in their new freedom here, proceeded 
with the development of industrial ma- 
chines and techniques. Within a few 
years there was a demand for a public 
subsidy to further the development of 
industry. This demand for subsidy was 
met locally in many areas by grants of 
land, immunity from taxes and other 
devices, but the big drive was for the 
one big subsidy, that is, for a national 
tariff. I need not detail the history of 
the fight between those who. preferred 
that the Nation remain a raw material 
producing area, a colonial appendage of 
Europe, and those who insisted that we 
could never secure a high level of living 
without industry. Many plumped for 
the tariff, which was a consciously con- 
trived subsidy—probably the greatest 
subsidy in the history of the world. 
That subsidy was considered the price 
of industrialization, and industrializa- 
tion was the development of specializa- 
tion and mechanization. 

I could go further and discuss the vast 
array of other evidence that history of- 
fers, indicating that the wealth of mod- 
ern America is a product of the harness- 
ing of inanimate energy sources to ma- 
chines, and that the speed with which 
that harnessing was attained was the 
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product of deliberate community deci- 
sion. The fur trade, which the British 
prized so highly because of the benefits 
which British monopolists reaped in 
trading with the Indians, went down the 
drain in favor of the American policy 
of trading beaver dams for corn patches. 
The feudal minded were defeated in 
favor of a national land policy which 
created family farms where not only 
could people, by dint of hard work, thrift, 
and perseverance, create a living and 
wealth, but where freedom could flourish. 
For freedom too is a product of social 
wisdom. 

RAPID GROWTH OF USE OF INANIMATE ENERGY 


Lest the argument turn on phrases 
which are not subject to scientific 
measurement—however dear their 
meaning and substance—let me reiter- 
ate the importance of energy sources to 
American people. In 1850, coal, petro- 
leum, and natural gas contributed 5 per- 
cent of the work energy of this coun- 
try. Together with waterpower, in 
1944, they contributed 94 percent of the 
work energy of the Nation. Man and 
his work animals contributed only 6 per- 
cent of the total. It is estimated that 
by 1960 the energy contributed by man 
to output in the United States will be 
around 2.5 percent of the total. It is 
necessary only to imagine reducing the 
output of this Nation by something like 
90 percent to realize the importance of 
the harnessing of these sources of 
energy. 

PER CAPITA OUTPUT OF ENERGY 


To place the comparison on an inter- 
national basis, we have only to compare 
this country’s daily output per capita of 
horsepower hours of work with that of 
other nations. The average daily out- 
put per capita in this country in 1939 
was 12.27 horsepower hours; by con- 
trast, the output in Canada was 15.74— 
the only nation exceeding us. Great 
Britain had an average of 7.96 horse- 
power hours; Germany had 5.72; Russia 
2.21; and China .46. 

The horsepower output of energy per 
capita among the nations is rough meas- 
ure of the productivity of each nation, 
and a measure of the level of living of 
its citizens. In 1939, the United States 
had an average per capita output of 
12.27; China had an average of .46 per 
capita. In other words, we had about 
27 times as much energy output as China 
and that is possibly a fair indication of 
the difference in physical output. Since 
1939, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in energy output in this country, 
so that the contrast today would be even 
sharper. And such increase will con- 
tinue if we are guided by sound public 
policy and not crippled by policies dic- 
tated by champions of monopoly and 
scarcity. 

THE CONCEPT OF FUNDED AND FLOW RESOURCES 


Before turning back to current policy 
questions, I would like to comment on the 
difference between “funded” and “flow” 
resources. A funded resource is one 
which exists in fixed quantity and to 
which man cannot add. An example is 
coal. We have not discovered all of the 
coal in the world and our efforts to 
measure known deposits are crude and 
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subject to serious errors. Nevertheless, 
we know that there is a fixed quantity 
of coal on the earth to which man can 
ever have access. ‘Therefore, coal is a 
funded resource. Once a ton of it or 
a deposit of it is used up, it cannot be 
replaced within a period of many hun- 
dreds of centuries, if ever. 

A flow resource is a resource which is 
constantly .being renewed. The best 
example of a flow resource is a river. 
The hydrologic cycle of the sun, evap- 
oration, winds, and rainfall make rivers 
flow resources. The cycle proceeds with 
little effort on the part of man. Flow 
resources, intelligently utilized, can serve 
man forever, without diminution. 
Funded resources are exhaustible, how- 
ever distant in the future the exhaustion 
may be. 

There are two important lessons to be 
derived from this distinction between 
the two types of resources: First, funded 
resources should be conserved whenever 
possible in favor of the usage of flow 
resources. Hence, given a choice be- 
tween depleting our petroleum resources 
to generate electric power and generat- 
ing the same power by harnessing a 
river, we should harness the river. 

Second, flow resources can become 
choked or silted. Nature does not 
guarantee our flow resources against 
human stupidity or greed, if there is a 
difference. Slashing the forests from 
the hills and mountains, overgrazing, 
overcropping, or not terracing the land; 
in other words, failure to practice in- 
telligent conservation on a watershed 
can choke and silt up a river. It then 
ceases to be a flow resource in the full 
sense of the word. Proper cutting prac- 
tices in a forest make it a flow re- 
source—it will reproduce itself forever 
under intelligent care. Poor or ex- 
ploitative practices can turn the forest 
into a wasteland, and this, in turn, may 
choke other flow resources like the rivers, 
The grazing lands in our public domain 
were once flow resources; buffalo and 
other beasts had grazed them for un- 
told ages. Stupid use by white men 
turned much of our grazing lands into 
waste lands. Grazing lands which pro- 
duced grass belly deep to a horse 50 
years ago are now a mass of gullies, and 
the streams which drained them are 
choked, filthy, or have dried up. 

What do we gain from these facts and 
concepts of resources? The most im- 
portant result is that we can defy the 
old fears that the earth was an all-day 
sucker, or a lollypop, and that it would 
one day be consumed. The world can 
be a lot more like a constantly renewed 
fountain of energy than a vast sweet 
shop threatening us with extinction. 

Another and equally important result 
of this line of investigation is the role 
of energy in productivity, and the abso- 
lute necessity for placing machines and 
inanimate energy at the command of 
every citizen of this country and the 
world. Ask the farmers in your home 
State about electricity and the machines 
it runs. They will make this point 
dramatically clear. 

The colonial peoples are out to create 
or import their own industrial revolu- 
tion, and it is our task to show them 
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how. I think it is our opportunity to 
show them how to strike the most effec- 
tive blow against the spread of Russian 
communism. ; 

Lastly, but by no means less impor- 
tant, an intelligent viewpoint on re- 
sources and energy brings home the 
lesson that the progress and wealth of 
this Nation are not the result of mere 
chance. It is true that the Fathers 
wrote the Constitution on one of the 
richest areas of the earth—even in their 
day. But the greatest resources we use 
today were unknown or relatively useless 
when they met in Philadelphia less than 
2 centuries ago. Our progress and 
wealth are the result of social intelli- 
gence and the deliberate creation of a 
productive society. Knowledge and wis- 
dom and their handmaiden—freedom— 
are the social forces which have made 
possible our progress. 


THE PROBLEM OF CURRENT POLICY 


Today we are faced, as always, with 
alternative policies which will not only 
influence our economic status tomorrow 
or next year, but for decades or genera- 
tions to come. I would like to comment 
on some of these current questions to 
indicate the fruitfulness of an inquiry 
into resources and energy. 

There is much quibbling about rural 
electrification and telephone administra- 
tion and loan funds. This is not new. 


THE FARMERS’ DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY 

Down to 1935, the private power com- 
panies, blind to their own genius, denied 
power to approximately 90 percent of 
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that the farmers could not afford it or 
would not use it. There they were in 
possession of the most flexible and magi- 
cal of all man-made resources—electric- 
ity—but they did not believe that deliver- 
ing this inanimate energy to power 
machines for the farmers was financially 
feasible. Their refusal was based on 
ignorance of the vital usefulness of the 
very product they monopolized. You 
know the answer of the American people 
to that shortsighted policy. The Con- 
gress approved a program for lending 
funds to any group which would bring 
power to the farm. The private com- 
panies were invited to borrow the money 
at low rates of interest. They refused, a 
refusal based on monopolistic pricing 
processes, a superstitious belief in a con- 
cept of scarcity, and a fear and refusal 
to cooperate with their own Government. 
The farmers proceeded on their own, 
Maybe they could not spell out the sta- 
tistics in favor of electrification as 
smoothly as the lobbyists and officers of 
the power companies could against it, 
but their sense of the importance of elec- 
tricity was a form of superior logic. 
THE NEED FOR RURAL TELEPHONES 


The same situation holds with regard 
to telephones. Motors and electricity 
have brought the industrial revolution to 
agriculture, and quick, economical, and 
dependable communication have become 
as vital to farmers as it is to industry 
and commerce. Nevertheless, something 
like two-thirds of the farmers either have 
no telephones or have telephones they 
cannot hear over. 
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What is the answer of the telephone 
monopoly, that little $11 billion enter- 
prise? Either the farmers do not want 
telephones, will not pay enough to get 
first-class service, or cannot afford serv- 
ice. Sounds a lot like the story the elec- 
tric companies were telling 20 years ago. 
One of the key techniques of modern 
civilization is quick dependable commu- 
nication, yet A. T. & T. talks as though 
it were a luxury. ‘They have been selling 
their own product short, short in terms 
of value, I mean. I do not intend to 
imply that telephone rates are too low. 
That is another matter. Indeed, tele- 
phone rates may be one explanation of 
the farmers’ alleged inability to pay. 

In any case, here again it was neces- 
sary for the community to overrule a 
shortsighted monopoly and utilize com- 
munity resources to achieve a solution to 
the problem of rural communications. 
The telephone people, however, have the 
excellent example of rural electrification 
to edify them. They know the old elec- 
tric company trick of denying that the 
farmer can afford a service until it looks 
like he is going to provide it for himself, 
then move in and cripple the effort. The 
power companies did it. Once the rural 
electric cooperatives started organizing, 
the power companies in most areas of 
this country ran in “spite lines” to skim 
the cream of the rural areas, the more 
densely settled and prosperous neighbor- 
hoods. By this device, they killed some 
cooperatives, crippled others, and raised 
the rates of many, many more. 

TELEPHONE COMPANY “SPITE LINES” 


Today the big telephone companies 
are resorting to the same tactics. They 
are running lines into the more prosper- 
ous, populous areas, to skim the cream, 
to cripple the cooperatives, and undo an 
act of Congress. They are not practic- 
ing area coverage. They are just skim- 
ming the cream. Apparently, they will 
never extend telephone service, volun- 
tarily, to the more sparsely settled areas. 

One would judge the demonstrated 
value of electrical service and telephone 
communication to farmers would leave 
the programs with no opposition, but 
this is not so. There are still half a 
million farms and rural establishments 
without power, but the administration is 
slashing the program. Two-thirds of the 
farmers are without satisfactory tele- 
phone service, but Mr. Benson is cutting 
the program in his budget and “spread- 
ing it over a longer period of time.” 
This is considered sound. 

It is not sound or economic to deny 
a half million establishments access to 
power any longer than it takes to plan 
and build lines to serve them. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1953, REA had a backlog of unproc- 
essed loan applications in excess of $191 
million. The rural electrics have indi- 
cated their intention of borrowing, or 
asking to borrow, another $200 million 
in the 18 months from January 1 of this 
year to June 30, 1954. In the face of 
this need, Mr. Benson is cutting back 
budget requests for both loans and ad- 
ministration. 

In January, REA had loan applica- 
tions unprecessed for about $90 million 
for telephones. Loan funds were vir- 
tually exhausted. The Congress, by ac- 
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tion of the House, has refused a supple- 
mentary appropriation. Now, Mr. Ben- 
son asks for a total of $50 million for 
telephone loans next year. Moreover, 
in terms of our economy, it is short- 
sighted, antisocial, and uneconomic. It 
substitutes bookkeeping for resource de- 
velopment. 

The difference between investment and 
spending is that investment increases 
the productivity of the economy. How 
long is it going to take the facile minds 
of the Nation who battle against public 
investment to recognize this difference. 

POLICY ON WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


Another area in which current poli- 
cies are controversial is watershed de- 
velopment, particularly the development 
of multiple-purpose projects for flood 
control, navigation, recreation, and 
power generation. Here is an area in 
which, with rare exceptions, there should 
be no controversy—it may be true that 
in some areas the problem—like that of 
migratory fish—must be solved before we 
proceed. $ 

Rivers are flow resources. They are 
priceless gifts to man if properly used, 
developed, and protected. There is an 
estimated potential of 105 million kilo- 
watts of hydropower capacity in the 
United States, and a great deal in 
Alaska, in addition. Down to 1950, we 
had developed only 16 percent of the 
potential. 

The potential power in water that runs 
to waste in the sea is lost forever. How 
does one account for the slowness of 
development of our hydropower re- 
sources. The history is a study in social 
evolution as well as growth of the scien- 
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Development was largely left to private 
enterprise, but private enterprise could 
not or would not raise the necessary 
funds. It could not in many cases, be- 
cause proper harnessing of the rivers 
calls for multipurpose projects provid- 
ing benefits other than power—but cost- 
ing more than power dams. Such proj- 
ects had to await the growth of public 
sentiment. Once sentiment developed, 
however, the private power companies 
hurled all their power against develop- 
ment sending up the familiar cries of 
waste, socialism, bureaucracy, and econ- 
omy. 

In some areas navigation aspects of 
river development set the railroads cry- 
ing. This is notably true of the St. Law- 
rence. In a few areas there was op- 
position based on the flooding of pro- 
ductive lands, destruction of migratory 
and game fish and related local issues. 

By and large, however, the delays in 
developing these great resources have 
been the result of opposition from the 
vested interests, the existing power or 
transportation companies. This opposi- 
tion usually took the form of absolute 
opposition, that is, no project for hydro- 
power under any condition. This is 
typified by the opposition to Bull 
Shoals Dam in Arkansas and opposition 
to the St. Lawrence development. 

In other areas, the opposition took 
the form of an urge to appropriate the 
public domain. Power companies, par- 
ticularly in recent years since the Fed- 
eral Government began to build on a 
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large scale, have licked their chops over 
the more economical projects. Typical 
of this change of tactics is the struggle 
over the development of the Snake River 
in the Northwest. In this instance, the 
Federal Government could build a dam 
at Hells Canyon which would, when in- 
tegrated with the rest of the Columbia 
Basin development, provide for a ca- 
pacity of over 1,000,000 kilowatts. The 
Idaho Power Co. has attempied to block 
Federal development and engage in a 
cream-skimming operation. At best, the 
plan of the Idaho Power Co. would not 
provide as mucn as three-fourths of the 
capacity of the planned Federal project. 
It is dubious that the Idaho Power Co. 
plan can or would produce the power it 
claims. It has juggled its plans and 
claims considerably and its self-serving 
estimates are subject to question. The 
Idaho Power Co. is interested—first, in 
blocking the development of cheap Fed- 
eral power because of the effects they 
allege it might have on their profits; and 
second, they seek to skim the run of the 
river for power without constructing 
works which would actually provide for 
maximum development. 

I think we can conclude that the delay 
in watershed development in this coun- 
try has, with rare exceptions, been the 
result of the interference of greedy in- 
terests whose immediate profits and se- 
curity outweighed the promise of a 
wealthier, happier, and more secure 
America. 

To this end we have been deluged with 
an ever-increasing flood of propaganda 
for over a generation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been pictured as a robber of 
widows and orphans, a deadly enemy of 
free enterprise, a subsidizer of one or 
another region with another region’s 
money, a tax avoider, a poor accountant, 
a lying engineer, and so on,.ad nauseam. 
And all of this because the attempt of 
the community to harness the rivers 
most efficiently conflicted with the un- 
ambitious private monopoly formula of 
reaping large profits with small effort. 

In concluding, I should like to reiter- 
ate that the wealth and security of the 
United States is the result of the har- 
nessing of inanimate energy to ma- 
chines, to the knowledge of machine 
processes man has built up over the ages, 
and to the wise policies of the Nation 
which have always tended to reward pro- 
duction. In a changing and progressive 
economy, however, we are always faced 
with new problems, the answers to which 
are usually obscured by special-interest 
propaganda. In the pursuit of socially 
wise policy, citizens and public servants 
are met with cries that investment is 
waste, that is, that there is no difference 
between spending and investment when 
the Government is attempting to make 
the distinction. Into the cloud of 
propaganda created by special interests, 
we must bring the light of a knowledge 
of a functional concept of resources, of 
a belief in our fellows, and confidence in 
democratic government. This confi- 
dence in democratic government will 
grow in part out of an understanding of 
the role of Government, a role I have so 
frequently tried to clarify as being that 
of performing those necessary functions 
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for the people which they cannot pro- 
vide, or provide so well, for themselves. 

I say that to the extent we keep faith 
with the great energy resources of our 
country and develop them wisely and 
in keeping with our obligation to pro- 
mote the general welfare of our people, 
to that extent do I think the American 
people will meet the challenge which 
world events now thrust upon them and 
by meeting that challenge we will be able 
to preserve freedom for ourselves and 
future generatons of Americans, and for 
people everywhere who want to be free, 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order heretofore 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. on Mon- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 13, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 10 (legislative day of April 
16), 1953: 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary. Fund. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Lt. Gen. Charles.P. Cabell, United States 
Air Force, to be Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Frederick J. Lawton, of the District of 


Columbia, to be a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board: 

Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring April 9, 1954, 
vice James O'Connor Roberts, deceased. 

Harry P. Cain, of Washington, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring August 9, 1953, 
vice Peter Campbell Brown, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 10 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas, to be Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, effective April 11, 1953. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 16, 1953. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Ancher Nelsen, of Minnesota, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, for the term of 10 years. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be medical directors, effective July 31, 
1952 


George G. Holdt Arthur W. Newitt 
Roy E. Butler Anthony Donovan 
George G. Van Dyke Havelock F, Fraser 
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Jonathan B. Peebles, Harold M. Janney 
Jr. Herman E. Hilleboe 
Alexander A. Doerner John R. McGibony 
Russell E. Teague Theodore L. Perrin 
Mabel Ross Harris Isbell 
Ira Lewis David J. Zaugg 
Erwin C. Drescher Howard D. Fishburn 
Virgil J. Dorset James F. Lane 
Eugene W. Green John N. Bowden 
Charles F, Blanken- Vernon B. Link 
ship Norman H. Topping 
Frank S. French 


To be medical director, effective August 1, 
1952 
James A. Grider, Jr. 
Byron J. Olson 
To be medical director, effective October 1, 
1952 
Harold R. Sandstead 
To be senior surgeons, effective July 31, 1952 


Carl J. Mankinen Linden E. Johnson 
Ray H. Vanderhook James M. Hundley 
David E. Price Russell I, Pierce 
Charles L. Williams, - Luther L. Terry 
Jr. Joseph H. Bragdon 
Charles C. Shepard Samuel C. Ingraham 
James L. Baker I 
Wayne W. Carpenter Robert E. Miller 
Selwyn H. Drummond Donald J. Birming- 
Timothy J. Haley ham 


To be senior surgeon, effective August 27, 
1952 


Michael J. Clarke 
To be senior surgeon, effective September 13, 
1952 


Leonard S. Rosenfeld 


To be senior surgeon, effective November 15, 
1952 
Leslie H. Thomasson 


To be senior surgeon, effective December 18, 


April 10 
To be surgeon, effective December 2, 1952 
Ralph F. Patten 

To be surgeon, effective December 29, 1952 
Raymond W. Herrmann. 
To be surgeons, effective January 1, 1953 
Charles M. Gillikin 
Robert F. Wettingfeld 
Edward B. Lehmann 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective 
August 13, 1952 

Melvin R. Davis Margaret S. Spies 

Henry M. Gelfand Cameron L. Self 

Rudolph J. Muelling, Sidney S. Lee 
Jr. Bernard G. Keizer 

Robert J. Trautman Gordon F. Wise 

David C. Miller James L. Goddard 

Paul M. Kegan Clayton R. Haberman 

Frank L, Weaver, Jr. Donald W. Tharp 

Warren H. Proudfoot 

To be senior assistant surgeon, effective 

August 14, 1952 


John A. Googins 
To be dental directors, effective July 31, 1952 


Robert A. Scroggie 
Leonard R. Etzen- 
houser 


Walter J. Pelton 
Frank E. Law 


To be senior dental surgeons, effective 
December 29, 1952 


Edward J. Driscoll 

George A. Nevitt 

Eugene H. Hess 

Howard K. Wyatt 

Dennis E. Singleton, 
Jr. 


John C. Heckel 
Earl C. Hewitt 
Maurice S. Rodgers 
Carl E. Johnson 
John W. Holt 
David B. Scott 


To be dental surgeon, effective July 31, 1952 


Charles J. Gillooly 


To be dental surgeon, effective January 1, 
1953 
Tyler C. Folsom, Jr. 


Roland K. Iverson 


To be senior surgeons, effective December 29, 
1952 


Bernard D. Davis 
Raymond Hofstra 
Will H. Aufranc 
James A. Hunter, Jr. 
Burnet M. Davis 
Paul V. Joliet 
George A. Shipman 
John C. Cutler 
David S. Ruhe 
Carruth J. Wagner 
George W. Comstock 
William C. Jenkins, 
Jr. 
Randolph P. Grimm 
Elmer L. Hill 
James F. Maddux 
Eugene J. Gillespie 
Bertrand E. Bennison 
Edward T. Blomquist 
John B. Spriggs 
William H. Errgong 
James L. Elliott 
Willys M. Monroe 
Leon A. Heppel 
Arthur Kornberg 
Andrew P. Sackett 
Fred W. Thyng 


LeRoy R. Allen 
Theodore E. Hynson 
Glenn H. Algire 
Mary Walton 
Elton S. Osborne, Jr. 
Robert W. Rasor 
William W. Richards 
Lewis C. Robbins 
Willoughby J. Roth- 
rock, Jr. 
James A. Salmons 
Frederic C. Bartter 
Herbert Tabor 
Carl R. Kunstling 
Griffith E. Quinby 
Robert J. Huebner 
Fred W. Harb 
William G. Hollister 
J. Frederick Bell 
William Roemmich 
Paulo do A. Pamplona 
James O. Davis 
Richard B. Stephen- 
son 
George Adams 
James T. Hearin 
Robert L. Faucett 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons, effec- 
tive August 13, 1952 
Judson C. Hickey 
James L. Field 


To be sanitary engineer directors, effective 
July 31, 1952 
Frank E. De Martini 
Vernon G. MacKenzie 
Gordon E. McCallum 


To be senior sanitary engineers, effective 
July 31, 1952 
Ralph J. Van Derwerker 
Paul D. Haney 
To be senior sanitary engineer, 
August 1, 1952 
Russell W. Hart 
To be senior sanitary engineer, 
August 25, 1952 
Charles D. Yaffe 
To be senior sanitary engineer, 
August 31, 1952 
Robert R. Harris 
To be senior sanitary engineer, 
September 19, 1952 
Malcolm C. Hope 
To be senior sanitary engineers, effective 
December 29, 1952 
Fredrick C. Roberts Richard L. Woodward 
Harry G. Hanson Elroy K. Day 


effective 


effective 


effective 


effective 


To be senior surgeon, effective January 1, 
1953 


Isaac M. Zigler 
To be surgeons, effective July 31, 1952 

Kirkland C. Brace Roger K. McDonald 
Charles S. McCam- Luther M. Mace 

mon Reed M. Broadbent 
John D. Talbert Andrew G. Morrow 
John H, Tuohy Clarence A. Imboden, 
Edgar A. Swartz Jr. 
R. Raymond Green Robert O. Scow 
Richard A. Malmgren John F. Montroy 


To be surgeon, effective October 20, 1952 
Walter M. White, Jr. 


Wesley E. Gilbertson 
Callis H. Atkins 
Edmund C. Garthe 
Chris A. Hansen 
Frank Tetzlaff 
Albert H. Stevenson 
Ralph C. Palange 
Richard S. Green 
Richard S. Mark 
Arthur H. Neill 
George D. Clayton 
Richard F. Poston 
Charles D. Spangler 
Hershel Engler 
Leonard M. Board 
Kaarlo W. Nasi 


Gerald W. Ferguson 
Conrad P. Straub 
Ernest C. Anderson 
Donald L. Snow 
George L. Carley, Jr. 
Roscoe H. Goeke 
Graham Walton 
Ralph C. Graber 
Herbert W. Haas 
Wiliam W. Payne 
Howard W. Chapman 
William E. Holy 
Richard J. Hammer- 
strom 
Henry N. Doyle 
Leonard B. Dworsky 
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To be senior assistant sanitary engineers, 
effective September 18, 1952 

Albert L. Platz Paul W. Eastman, Jr. 
Frederick Nevins Morton I. Goldman 
Leo Weaver Donald M. Keagy 
Leland J. McCabe, Jr. Howard E. Ayer 
George R. Shultz 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineer, 

effective October 1, 1952 
James P. Sheehy 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer, 
effective December 1, 1952 

Robert A. Gerber 

To be assistant sanitary engineers, effective 
August 13, 1952 
Ralph K. Longaker Walter L. Dunn 
David H. Howells 5 
Robert L. Harris, Jr. 5 
James D. Mickle Harold W. Wolf 
Eugene T., Jensen Edward R. Williams 
To be pharmacist director, effective July 31, 
1952 


George F. Archambault 
To be senior pharmacist, effective July 31, 
1952 


Francis R. Ellis 


To be pharmacists, effective July 31, 1952 
Henry L. Verhulst 


William E. Dudley 
William M. Hanna 


To be pharmacist, effective September 30, 
1952 


Abraham Wolfthal 


To be senior assistant pharmacists, effective 
August 13, 1952 
Paul H. Honda 
Boris J. Osheroff 


To be senior assistant pharmacists, effective 
September 18, 1952 
Lowell R. Pfau 
Adelbert E. Briggs 
Edward J. Vesey 


To be assistant pharmacists, effective August 
13, 1952 
Carl H. Brown 
George J. Gruber 
Edward J. Martin 


To be scientist director, effective July 31, 
1952 


Sidney H. Newman 
To be scientist director, effective September 


1, 1952 


John C. Keresztesy 


To be senior scientist, effective December 6, 
1952 
Lewis J. Cralley 


To be senior scientist, effective December 29, 
1952 


Samyel B. Salvin 
William C. Frohne 
Harold B, Robinson 
Dohrman H. Byers 
Dale R. Lindsay 
Oliver R. Placak 
Marion M. Brooke 


Pope A. Lawrence 
Harry D. Pratt 
Roy F. Fritz 
Ralph C. Barnes 
H. Page Nicholson 
John A. Rowe 
Don E. Eyles 
Raymond Fagan 
George A. Hottle 
William J. Bowen Elmer G. Berry 
Falconer Smith John H. Hughes 


To be senior scientist, effective December 31, 


1952 
Leon Jacobs 
To be scientist, effective August 1, 1952 
Frederick L, Stone 
To be scientists, effective August 12, 1952 


Robert J. Fitzgerald 
Paul P, Weinstein 


To be sanitarian, effective July 31, 1952 
Louis J. Ogden 
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To be sanitarian, effective August 26, 1952 
Joseph L. Minkin 
To be senior assistant sanitarian, effective 
November 17, 1952 
Morgan S. Seal 


To be senior veterinarian, effective 
a July 31,1952 


William T. S. Thorp 


To be senior veterinarian, effective 
September 1, 1952 


Robert T. Habermann 


To be senior veterinarian, effective 
December 29, 1952 


James H. Steele 
To be veterinarian, effective August 23, 1952 
John F. Winn 
To be veterinarian, effective 
September 17, 1952 
Arthur H. Wolff 


To be veterinarian, effective 
December 13, 1952 


John H. Scruggs 
To be veterinarian, effective 
December 29, 1952 

Herbert G. Stoenner 
To be nurse director, effective July 31, 1952 

Margaret G. Arnstein 

To be senior nurse officers, effective ‘ 
July 31, 1952 - 

Rosalie C. Giacomo 
Madeline Pershing 
Louise O. Waagen 
Daphine D. Doster 
Edna A. Clark 


Virginia Arnold 
Martha B. Naylor 
Frances E. Taylor 
Mabelle J, Markee 
Genevieve R. Soller 
Alice E. Herzig 
To be nurse officers, effective July 31, 1952 
Jeannette E. Westlake Mary E. O'Connor 
Henrietta Smellow F. Jean Williams 
Winifred M. Mendez Ann F. Matthews 
Apollonia F, Olson Jeannette E. Potter 
G. Alice Boore Genevieve E. Garrett 
To be senior assistant nurse officer, effective 
November 8, 1952 
Marion E. O'Neil 
To be senior assistant nurse officer, effective 
November 11, 1952 
Nina A. Ramacciotti 
To be senior assistant nurse officer, effective 
November 15, 1952 
Doris I. Dodds 
To be assistant nurse officer, effective 
August 13, 1952 
Florence A. Canada 
To be senior dietitian, effective July 31, 1952 
Myrtle M. Morris R 
To be senior surgeons 
Benjamin J. Chester Clinton C. Powell 
Norman B. McCullough J. Russell Mitchell 
James A, Finger George A. Spendlove 
Wade H. Etheridge R. Carl Millican 
Marvin O. Lewis Lawrence L. Swan 
Eliah M. Nadel Lawrence Kilham 
Birdsall N. Carle 
To be surgeons 
William A. Walter, Jr.Carl G. Baker 
Charles O. Metzmaker Gerald D. Barton 
John F. Lowney Elmore P, Kalbaugh, 
Ralph S. Paffenbarger, Jr. 


Jr. Clifford H. Jope 
Carlyle F. Stout Henry H. D. Sterrett, 
Richard A. Saavedra Jr. 


- Stewart M. Williams Arnold W. Pratt 


Glenn M. Gordon 
John P. Utz 
R. Guy Lewis 


John M. Vogel 
Chester S. Murata 
Robert W. Hartley 


John W. Cashman William W. Quisen- 
Noah L. Krall berry 
Delmo A. Paris Roger M. Cole 


Katherine M. Herrold 
Leroy E. Duncan, Jr. 


John S. Benson 
Andrew Ranier 
Robert L. Price 
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To be senior dental surgeons 
Thomas J. Riley, Jr. 
Maurice Costello 
To be dental surgeons 
William J. Braye Robert W. Bonds 
Robert W. Anderson Samuel S. Herman 
To be senior sanitary engineers 
Sylvan C. Martin Floyd B. Taylor 
Howard W. Spence John D. Faulkner 
To be sanitary engineers 

Charles R. Bowman 

Earl H. Arnold 

Keith S. Krause 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 

Mary R. Fulmer 

Frank A. Bell, Jr. 

` TO be pharmacist 

Reed M. Ames 

To be senior scientists 
Robert E. Serfling Isadore Zipkin 
Milton Silverman James E. Birren 
Louis J. Olivier Morris B., Ettinger 
Alan W. Donaldson Herbert A. Sober 
Joseph Greenberg Ruth Sumner 
Libero Ajello William M. Upholt 
To be veterinarian 
Monroe A. Holmes 
To be sanitarian 
Kent S. Littig 


To be senior surgeon, effective September 1, 
1952 


Max M. Van Sandt 
To be senior surgeon, effective October 1, 


John J. Hanlon 
To be surgeons, effective September 1, 1952 
Bryan A. Dawber 


Gerald M. Barbour 
James H. Baxter 


To be senior assistant surgeon, effective Au- 
gust 19,1952 
Warren A. Rasmussen 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective 
September 1, 1952 
Frank London Glenn G. Golloway 
Richard A. Prindle Clifford E. Nelson 
Daniel Steinberg Raymon E. Lawton 
G. Gilbert Ashwell Norman F. Boas 
Tamarath K. Yolles Joseph E. Jack 
Edmund J. Talbott Benjamin F. Bradford 
Roger L. Black Harold J. Crecraft 
To be senior assistant surgeon, effective Oc- 
tober 10, 1952 
John M. Buchness 
Bertha L. Moore 
Harold R. Wood 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective Noe 
. vember 1, 1952 
Craig S. Lichtenwalner 
E. Du Bose Dent, Jr. 
To be senior assistant surgeon, effective De- 
cember 8, 1952 
Philip M. Fox 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective 
January 1, 1593 
John H. Edgcomb John H. Ackerman 
John L, Meyer II Robert F. Clark 
Joseph A. Falzone, Jr. William L. Ross, Jr. 
Thomas N, P. Johns 
To be assistant surgeons, effective September 
Herbert M. Seybold 
William M. Smith 
Warren J. Boyer, Jr. 


To be assistant surgeon, effective November 
1, 1952 


Crawford J. Daniel 
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To be assistant surgeons, effective January 
4, 
Arden A. Flint, Jr. 
Calvin L. Young 


Tòb be senior assistant sanitary engineer, ef- 
~ fective July 25, 1952 


Lester M. Klashman 


To be senior assistant scientist, effective Oc- 
tober 6, 1952 


Martha K. Ward 


To be senior assistant veterinarian, effective 
September 1, 1952 


Karl R. Reinhard 


To be senior assistant veterinarian, effective 
October 1, 1952 


William Kaplan 


To be senior assistant veterinarian, effective 
December 13, 1952 


Donald D. Stamm 


To be senior assistant veterinarian, effective 
January 1, 1953 


Robert W. Menges 


To be assistant sanitarian, effective October 
20, 1952 


Harold V. Jordan, Jr. 


To be nurse officers, effective September 1, 
1952 


Helen M. Danley 
Jane Wilcox 


To be dietitian, effective September 1, 1952 
Edith A. Jones 
To be therapist, effective September 1, 1952 


Elizabeth M. Finke 
Esther Anderson 


To be senior assistant surgeon, effective date 
of acceptance 


Fred L. Stricker 


To be assistant surgeons, effective date of 
acceptance 


James T. Foster George Roush, Jr. 
John W. McFadden Allen T. Jones 


To be assistant veterinarian, effective date 
of acceptance 
John G. Wadsworth 


To be senior assistant scientists, effective 
date of acceptance 


John A. Alford Frank Eisenberg, Jr. 
Robert R. Omata Charlotte M. Damron 


To be assistant scientist, effective date of 
acceptance 


Tod E. Mittwer 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 13, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, by whose word man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor 
until the evening, through all the terror 
and tumult of these tragic days may we 
discern the shining path which is lead- 
ing upward to the City of God. Make us, 
we pray Thee, alive and alert to the 
spiritual values which underlie all the 
struggle of these decisive times. In spite 
of suspicions, animosities, disappoint- 
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ments, and _ disillusionments which 
plague the councils of men, gird our 
hearts to seek peace and pursue it, that 
the sadly sundered family of mankind 
may at last be bound by golden cords of 
understanding fellowship around the 
feet of the one God. In the’dear Re- 
deemer’s name we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 10, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, 


` 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. HUNT 
was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate today and for the 


‘remainder of the week, because of a 


death in his family. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO DAILY SES- 
SIONS ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 
A. M. TUESDAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order which was agreed to on last Fri- 
day, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
desire to make an announcement, the 
subject of which I have not had an op- 
portunity to discuss with the minority 
leader; but I believe he has notice of it. 
It is the purpose of the majority leader, 
who is not here today, not to hold the 
Senate in session too long today. How- 
ever, it is desired that Senators be aware 
of the fact that the Senate will convene 
tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock and that 
there may be long sessions during the 
remainder of this week, running even 
into the evening. The majority leader 
will give notice in advance of such eve- 
ning sessions. 

On this basis, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
business today, it recess to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from New York for yielding, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 


April 13 


President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 13, 1953. 

(Only copy of report transmitted to 
House of Representatives.) 


AUDIT REPORT ON THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
(H. DOC. NO. 125) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Comptroller 
General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an audit report on the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 
“Concurrent resolution relating to legislation 
integrating the study of soil conservation 
into grade- and high-school education 
which is now before the Congress of the 

United States 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has under consideration certain bills relat- 
ing to conservation and providing for a soil- 
conservation specialist in the Office of Edu- 
cation who would integrate the study of con- 
servation into the grade- and high-school 
curriculum; and 

“Whereas we are living in the world at a 
time when, in many nations, there is a con- 
tinuous need for more food and where this 
condition is causing great social and political 
unrest; and 

“Whereas in America itself in the not too 
distant future we may face food shortages; 
and 

“Whereas in Minnesota we are, by wind 
and rain, losing $100 million worth of our 
topsoil annually, because of a lack of soil- 
saving farm practices; and 

“Whereas conservation practices are purely 
a matter of education; and, that as older 
farmers are not anxious to adopt the new 
and different methods of farming which are 
soil saving: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
be requested to enact legislation which would 
allow the employment of a soil-conservation 


_ Specialist by the Office of Education, who 


would integrate the subject of conservation 
into the grade- and high-school subjects so 
that every child may learn the fundamentals 
of conservation; also, that the Office shall 
provide in the training of its teachers a thor- 
ough understanding in the conservation of 
our natural resources; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives of the United States, and to 
each member of the Minnesota delegation in 
Congress, 
“ARTHUR NELSEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“JOHN A. HARTLE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 12th day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1953. 
“H. J. TASING, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
27th day of March in the year of our Lord 
1953. 
“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 39 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide for the 
relief of Edward C. Searle 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States of America 
H. R. 2885, 83d Congress, Ist session, entitled 
‘A bill authorizing and directing the com- 
missioner of public lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii to issue a right of purchase lease to 
Edward C. Searle’; and 

“Whereas such bill was introduced in re- 
sponse to Joint Resolution II, approved May 
5, 1951, of the 26th Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the request for relief therein pre- 
sented has great merit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby respectfully requested to enact H. R. 
2885, 83d Congress, ist session, into law; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, to each 
of the two Houses of the Congress of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 23 
“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

President of the United States; the Hon- 

orable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 

merce; and to the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas under the present policies estab- 
lished imports of fillets, fish, and fish prod- 
ucts have increased from over 9 million 
pounds in 1940 to in excess of 107 million 
pounds in 1952; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
through the administrative branches has pur- 
chased these imports from foreign countries; 
and 

“Whereas it is in the national interest that 
the development and preservation of our 
fishing industry be maintained; and 

“Whereas the fishing industry of Alaska 
and of the Pacific Coast and of the United 
States is being threatened by the influx and 
increase of these imports: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist respect- 
fully petitions the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States, 
and the Department of Commerce, to make 
a determination of the average imports of 
fillets into the United States in the 10-year 
period from 1940 to 1950 and establish a 
quota on such imports based upon that 10- 
year average, and 
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“That the President of the United States 
and the Congress take immediate steps to see 
that all administrative and other branches 
of the Government utilizing fillets purchase 
and use said products caught and processed 
by American fishermen operating on Ameri- 
can boats; and 

“That copies of this memorial be transmit- 
ted to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
and the Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate March 25, 1953. 

“CHas: D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
i “Dora M. SWEENEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house March 25, 1953. 
“GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


“House Memorial 22 


“To the Congress of the United States; to 
the Bureau of the Budget; and the Hon- 
orable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska, 21st session assembled, respect- 
fully represents: 

“Whereas the United States Army engineers 
have approved 12 or more harbor projects 
in Alaska during the past several years; and 

“Whereas these harbor projects have not 
been completed because of lack of sufficient 
appropriations; and 

“Whereas many of these harbors are fast 
becoming overcrowded by our fishing fleets; 
and 


“Whereas this harbor-improvement pro- 
gram has a direct bearing on the defense 
program, not only as it affects food produc- 
tion, but also because the improved harbor 
facilities would not only provide sufficient 
safe anchorage for fishing vessels but would 
also provide good and adequate harbors for 
the many Government vessels in Alaskan 
waters. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska, respectfully prays 
that Congress make a sufficient appropriation 
to complete those harbor projects which havé 
already been approved for Alaska by the 
United States Army Engineers. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 26, 1953. 

"GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Memorial 21 
“To the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; to the Congress of 
the United States: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st 
session assembled, respectfully represents 
that: 

“Whereas the peak season for the mass 
movement of military and civilian traffic by 
the Alaska Railroad is close at hand; and 

“Whereas there is urgent need for imme- 
diate planning and policymaking by railroad 
officials to competently handle such traffic 
and integrate it with that of other carriers 
serving Alaska; and 
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“Whereas the incumbent General Mana- 
ger of the Alaska Railroad has tendered his 
resignation and is now awaiting replacement; 
and 

“Whereas the new appointee should be 
afforded ample time to correct present man- 
agement policies and to initiate a more ef- 
ficient and dependable service for the ap- 
proaching peak season. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully urges that an immediate 
appointment of a general manager of the 
Alaska Railroad be made to relieve the in- 
cumbent official and that the Congress of 
the United States authorize an appropriate 
committee to investigate the present and 
past operations of the Alaska Railroad and 
any alleged mismanagement in past policies 
of the incumbent official. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 26, 1953. 

“GEORGE J. MIscovicn, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House Joint Memorial 17 


“To the Congress of the United States; the 
Secretary of Labor; the Secretary of 
Commerce; and the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st session assembled, 
respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the economy and welfare of 
Alaska and the successful prosecution of the 
defense effort in Alaska are almost wholly 
dependent upon uninterrupted water-borne 
commerce between the United States and 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas water-borne commerce between 
the United States and Alaska has been fre- 
quently interrupted by strikes, tieups, lock- 
outs, or other labor or labor-management 
difficulties, for an average of 72 days per 
year and, in 1952, for a total of 86 days, to 
the detriment of the economy and welfare 
of Alaska and the defense effort in Alaska; 
and 

“Whereas no existing legislation provides 
an adequate remedy to prevent the intoler- 
able disruptions of water-borne commerce 
to Alaska; and 

“Whereas Senate bill No. 225 was intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress to amend the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, ‘so 
as to prevent interruptions to ocean trans- 
portation service between the United States 
and its territories and possessions as a result 
of labor disputes’: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st 
session assembled, respectfully prays that 
Senate bill No. 225 in the 83d Congress be 
immediately enacted. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 17, 1953. 

“GEORGE J. MISCOVICH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MarGARET GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 25, 1953. 
“CHAS. D. JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“Dora M. SWEENEY.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Maui, Wailuku, 
Maui, T. H., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide adequate funds to fur- 
nish permanent white crosses for the Na- 
tional Cemetery of the Pacific; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Folsom, Calif., 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the name 
“Natoma Lake” for the lake to be formed by 
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the construction of the Nimbus Dam on the 
American River, Calif., to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


EARNINGS OF INDIVIDUALS RE- 
CEIVING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCON- 
SIN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received this morning from Thomas M. 
Donahue, senate chief clerk of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, a joint resolution 
adopted by the senate, and concurred 
in by the assembly, dealing with earn- 
ings by individuals receiving old-age 
assistance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
Social Security Act so as to enable States 
receiving Federal grants for old-age assist- 
ance programs to disregard the first $50 of 
income received by a person eligible for 
old-age assistance in computing the 
amount of aid payable 
Whereas the present period of inflation 

has inflicted its greatest hardship on persons 

living on fixed incomes and, in particular, 
on people of advanced years who are de- 
pendent upon the assistance of the State for 
their living expenses; and 

Whereas as a consequence of the higher 
cost of living, it is manifest that those of 
our aged dependent upon State aid require 
some manner of supplementing their limited 
resources; and 

Whereas productive activity in advanced 
age tends to promote an active and healthy 
interest in living; and 

Whereas the present Social Security Act, in 
regard to Federal grants to states for old- 
age assistance, requires that the state take 
into consideration any other income or re- 
sources of an individual claiming old-age 
assistance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 

States is respectfully requested to amend 

the Social Security Act and in particular 

42 United States Code section 302 (a) (7) 

so as to provide that income up to $50 per 

month earned or realized by person claim- 
ing old-age assistance be disregarded in com- 
puting the amount of old-age assistance pay- 
able; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the clerks of both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States and to each Member of 

Congress from this State. 

GEORGE M. SMITH, 
President of the Senate. 
THoMas M. DONAHUE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Ora R. RICE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. MAY, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VETERANS’ 
SERVICES—LETTER FROM WIS- 
CONSIN AMERICAN LEGION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Robert G. Wilke, depart- 
ment adjutant of the American Legion, 
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Department of Wisconsin, a letter ex- 
pressing the deep interest of that De- 
partment in the forthcoming appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration. 
Particular reference is made to the need 
for adequate funds for servicing the 
medical needs of our veterans. 

Like my colleagues, I very definitely 
feel that one of our foremost obligations 
as a Nation is to remember those who 
have preserved this country on the field 
of battle. The debt which we owe them 
can never really be repaid. 

At this time, as an indication of grass- 
roots sentiment on the issue of VA funds, 
I send to the desk Mr. Wilke’s letter and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, end ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 8, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR Wiley: The American 
Legion has always believed foremost in the 
principles of rehabilitation and medical 
service to the yeteran. The department of 
Wisconsin is greatly concerned with the 
present actions of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget who requested the VA to revise 
its proposed 1954 budget. More so, since no 
figures or any data on the revised budget 
has been released and evidentally will not 
be released until the time the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations holds its 
hearings. 

The American Legion is strongly opposed 
to any reduction in any of the present VA 
service now available to veterans and most 
strongly is opposed to any reductions and 
appropriations which would further reduce 
the program of 131,000 hospital beds for 
veterans. We believe that those who made 
great sacrifices during the years of con- 
flict should have afforded some considera- 
tion for the sacrifices and hardships they 
have endured and that consequently, the 
American Government should be grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. WILKE, 
Department Adjutant. 


FIVE PERCENT DOWN PAYMENT IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL, 
VIRGINIA, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Virginia, Minn., requesting Congress 
to retain the 5 percent down payment 
feature in the price-control law govern- 
ing construction of buildings be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Resolution 5943 
Resolution requesting Congress to retain the 

5 percent down payment feature in the 

price-control law governing construction 

of buildings 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Virginia, That we request Congress to re- 
tain the 5 percent down payment feature in 
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the price-control law governing construction 
of buildings, and that the down payment 
requirements be not increased; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the honorable Senators THYE and 
HUMPHREY, and the honorable Representa- 
tive JOHN A. BLATNIK. 
Adopted March 31, 1953. 
ARTHUR J. STOCK, 
President of the City. Council. 
Approved April 6, 1953. 
JOHN VUKELICH, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
J. G. MIRoyY, Jr., 
City Clerk. 


FARM POLICY—RESOLUTIONS OF 
MINNESOTA FARMERS UNIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that several resolu- 
tions of the Northern Pine Farmers 
Union and a resolution of the East Mar- 
shall Farmers Union, signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Grygla Local, the Thief 
Lake Local, the Gatzke Local, the Ring- 
bo Local, and the Spruce Grove Local, on 
farm policy, be printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF EAST MARSHALL COUNTY 
FARMERS’ UNION 


Whereas the farmers of Marshall County 
and the Nation as a whole have been ad- 
versely affected by falling prices and mount- 
ing costs; and 

Whereas we believe that to discriminate 
against farmers and especially the family- 
size farmer is to discriminate against the 
welfare of the entire Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we demand that the Con- 
gress of the United States take immediate 
action to correct the injustices that are be- 
ing done to the Nation’s farmers, and that 
we notify our duly elected Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, with the request that they work 
for immediate enactment of full parity at 
once. 

East Marshall Farmers’ Union: Delmar 
Hagen, President, Gatzke; Algat Skag- 
lund, Secretary, Holt. Directors: 
Arthur Nordby, Grygla Local, Grygla; 
Orrin Benson, Spruce Grove Local, 
Grygla; Ernest Berg, Thief Lake Local, 
Middle River; Neil Morrissey, Gatzke 
Local, Gatzke; Roger Skogland, Ringbo 
Local, Holt. 


—— 


RESOLUTION OF NORTHERN PINES FARMERS 
UNION, WILLOW RIVER, MINN. 


Whereas way back in March 1933, Congress 
adopted a commitment, “To achieve parity 
of income for farmers.” During the past 
election campaign practically all farm State 
Congressmen and Senators and the political 
parties pledged themselves to full parity of 
income for the farmers. President Eisen- 
hower declared in his speech at Kasson, 
Minn.—"a fair share is not merely 90 per- 
cent—but full parity”; and 

Whereas in spite of all these clear-cut 
pledges of protection the farmers are now 
faced with the most drastic threats to their 
solvency that they have experienced for 
many years. Farm debt is rising at the most 
rapid rate in the history of American agri- 
culture, caused largely by skyrocketed oper- 
ating costs, taxes, and living expenses: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the new Congress reaffirm 
the commitment made by Congress in March 
1933, to achieve parity of income for Ameri- 
can farmers, this to cover all major farm 
crops and products, including livestock, 
poultry, eggs, butter, wool, etc.; be it further 
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Resolved, That all family farmers may at 
the close of the marketing season or at the 
end of the calendar year, or shortly there- 
after, present evidence of production and 
sales to the county farm office and if the 
average price of any commodity has been 
less than parity for each of the commodi- 
ties produced and marketed during the year, 
the difference between this amount and full 
parity will be automatically due such farm 
and may be collected by methods which the 
Congress shall provide; be it further 

Resolved, That crop insurance be provided 
for all crops. This should be automatic 
full coverage for all crops and all hazards, 
weather and other; and be it further 

Resolved, That an adequate appropriation 
should be immediately provided for Farm 
Home Administration to meet the needs of 
all family farmers needing credit for their 
operations, land purchases, improvement, ex- 
pansion of herds, etc. 

The above minimum demands must be met 
if the family farmers are to collect on poli- 
tical promises. y 

Passed unanimously by Northern Pine 
Farmers Union, March 1953, at Willow River, 
Minn. 

Mrs. A. E. BORCHARDT, 
Legislative Chairman, Willow River, Minn. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WEST MARSHALL 
COUNTY (MINN.) FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, resolutions adopted by 
the -West Marshall County Farmers 
Union, relating to the decline in farm 
prices, and so forth. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARGYLE, MINN., April 2, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Dear SIR: At a meeting of the West Mar- 
shall County Farmers Union, which was 
held at Argyle, Minn., on March 30, 1953, the 
organization went on record to adopt the 
following resolutions: 

“Whereas the increasing pressure of rising 
operating costs and declining farm prices 
makes it very essential that Congress take 
action to extend and strengthen the farm 
price support laws: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress take action 
at this session to— 

“First. Enact a system of price supports 
to assure full parity income on all major 
farm production, including perishables, 
based upon a realistic parity formula, and 

“Second. To retain the system of demo- 
cratically elected farmer PMA committee- 
men to continue handling of ACP conserva- 
tion payments through the PMA commit- 
tees, and to increase appropriations for the 
ACP program. 

“Third. To work for extension of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 

“Fourth. To oppose the import of low- 
grade wheat and feed grains from Canada.” 


“Whereas the offshore oil reserves belong 
to all the people, and 
“Whereas an attempt is being made to 
give title to a few States to these rich re- 
serves: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That this meeting go on record 
favoring Federal ownership of the offshore 
oil reserves and use the proceeds for Federal 
aid to education.” 
Yours truly, 
Oscar TVERSTOL, 
Chairman, West Marshall County 
Farmers Union. ; 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LETTER 
FROM BARNESVILLE (MINN.). 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from the Barnes- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Barnesville, 
Minn., in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposals, be printed in the REC- 
orp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 3, 1953. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Barnesville, Minn., wishes to 
make known to our representatives in the 
Federal Government in Washington our feel- 
ings in respect to the St. Lawrence seaway 
proposal. This is not a new proposal, but 
one which has been in the minds of our na- 
tional leaders in the past. It is a project 
which stands to benefit the Nation as a whole 
from the standpoint of trade, commerce, and 
industry, as well as from the standpoint of 
national defense. In the long run it should 
work to our advantage as well, from, the 
standpoint of national economy. 

Now, when Canada is ready to go ahead with 
this project, is surely the time when we 
should join hands with that country and 
cooperate to the fullest in bringing about 
the realization of this waterway. 

This great natural watercourse into the 
interior of our country lies waiting to be 
made use of, but for the addition of certain 
manmade alterations and improvements 
which we have the engineering skill and 
resources to accomplish. 

Failure to put this asset to use is tanta- 
mount to a wasting of our resources, and the 
development of this natural resource has 
already been too long delayed. 

Completion of the project would bring 
closer together the vast producing areas of 
the West and the large marketing and in- 
dustrial areas of the East. It would also 
bring the avenues of intefnational commerce 
to the front door of the great Northwest 
area. 

We believe that no really honest or legiti- 
mate objection has been raised to»the com- 
pletion of this project. We feel rather that 
it is being obstructed by a couple of special 
groups, one of which represents certain rail- 
road interests, and the other of which repre- 
sents a segment of big-business interest 
which wishes to hold the center of wealth, 
trade, and commerce on the east coast of the 
United States. 

We feel that while legislators have a respon- 
sibility to the community which elected 
them, they also have a responsibility to the 
Nation at large, and while they are in mat- 
ters of local significance bounden to give 
consideration to local areas, that in matters 
of national significance and which concern 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole, that 
special interests and sectional interests 
should give way. 

The bills for the seaway project are: S. 589, 
proposed amendment thereto by Senator 
Taye; Senate Joint Resolution 45, House 
Joint Resolution 104, and House Joint Reso- 
lution 195. We particularly urge support of 
the Lehman-Roosevelt proposals, 

Very truly yours, 
BARNESVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By PauL T., AITKEN, 
Chairman, National Affairs. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION 
LINES FROM DAMS ON MISSOURI 
RIVER IN NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH 
DAKOTA, AND MINNESOTA—RESO- 
LUTION OF CROAKS FARMERS 
UNION, RENVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Croaks Farmers Union Local, of Ren- 
ville, Minn., favoring adequate appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation 
to build transmission lines from dams 
on the Missouri River in North and 
South Dakota into Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RENVILLE, Minn., April 3, 1953. 
Hon. Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The following 
resolution was passed by the action com- 
mittee of the Croaks Farmers Union Local: 

“Resolved, That we ask our Senators to use 
all of their power and influence to persuade 
the Agriculture Appropriations Committee 
to make funds available to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the building of transmission 
lines from the dams on the Missouri River in 
North and South Dakota into Minnesota; and 
also 

“Resolved, That when the seven men nego- 
tiating of 20 REA’s of Minnesota come to 
Washington, we ask you to give them every 
assistance in their endeavor to obtain legis- 
lation favorable to Minnesota REA’s.” 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON HAROLDSON, 
Legislative Secretary of Croaks 


Farmers Union Local, Renrille, 
Minn. 
REACTIVATION OF NATIONAL 


GUARD UNITS—APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR MEDICAL PROGRAM OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF MINNESOTA AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two resolu- 
tions of the Department of Minnesota, 
American Legion on the reactivation of 
National Guard units and on appropria- 
tions for the medical program of the 
Veterans’ Administration be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION ON THE REACTIVATION OF 

NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 

“Whereas it is a well-known fact that the 
National Guard has provided an essential 
force in every war and major catastrophe of 
the Nation; and 

“Whereas the National Guard constitutes 
the only internal security force available to 
State authorities in cases of civil emer- 
gencies; and 

“Whereas the National Guard provides a 
trained reserve, ready for first-line defense 
at a fraction of the cost necessary to main- 
tain regular defensive forces; and 

“Whereas the Army and Air National Guard 
units, having just returned from active Fed- 
eral service in the present emergency, are in 
the process of reorganization; and 
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“whereas for budgetary reasons the 
strength of the National Guard units is at 
present limited to 50 percent officers and 25 
percent personnel; and 

“Whereas there apparently are more quali- 
fied personnel available and willing to join 
these organizations than the above limita- 
tions will permit; and’ 

“whereas the organizations at this strength 
are handicapped in conducting effective 
training programs which directly and seri- 
ously reduce their effectiveness, both as an 
internal-security unit and as an element of 
the first line of defense; and 

“Whereas the continuance of this situation 
is a serious threat to the future of the Na- 
tional Guard organizations as an integral 
part of our national-defense forces: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, That every Member of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States from 
Minnesota be forthwith advised by proper 
communication from the commander of the 
American Legion, Department of Minnesota, 
of the existence of this serious limitation on 
the reactivation of the National Guard units 
in this area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said communication stress 
the necessity of providing sufficient funds in 
the forthcoming and future budgets to in- 
sure the maintenance of all National Guard 
units at a strength adequate for the fulfill- 
ment of their prescribed missions; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That when such budgetary de- 
ficiency is corrected the posts and members 
of the American Legion, Department of Min- 
nesota, actively assist in the building of 
National Guard units to full strength; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the national security commission 
of the American Legion for presentation to 
the proper body for appropriate action on the 
national level.” 

The above resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the American Legion, Department 
of Minnesota in executive committee session 
on March 8, 1953, at Minneapolis. 

MILTON G. BLOCK, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

CARL GRANNING, 
Department Adjutant. 


“Whereas high standards of excellence in 
medicine, surgery, and hospital care were 
achieved in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals exceeding any hitherto known as a 
result of the introduction of the so-called 
Dean’s committee plan; and 

“Whereas this plan brought to the bedside 
of the disabled veterans the best available 
medical and surgical skills through affilia- 
tion of medical schools and centers and their 
outstanding specialists with Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals at a timẹ when a rap- 
idly growing patient load was developing 
following World War II, and which has since 
been further increased as a result of the 
Korean conflict; and 

“Whereas 2 years ago the first slowdown in 
this highly important program occurred in 
the reduction in force in nonprofessional 
personnel which did affect the medical pro- 
gram, however, and which was followed a 
year later by another reduction in force 
which did affect professional personnel, re- 
sulting in closing down of a large number of 
beds; and i 

“Whereas further decreases in budgets im- 
pend as an economy measure which will 
have a serious effect in maintaining the high 
degree of medicine and surgery which is now 
threatened through pinchpenny budgeting, 
which is creating a feeling among top- 
bracket medical personnel that the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans' Administration no longer offers career 
opportunities to attract and hold highly 
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skilled medical personnel necessary to insure 
the continuance of this program of unsur- 
passed excellence: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the American Legion, Department of Minne- 
sota, in regular session on March 8, 1953, in 
Minneapolis, That the Congress of the United 
States give careful consideration to the budg- 
etary needs of the Veterans’ Administration 
and appropriate sufficient funds to safeguard 
the future of a medical program which has 
placed the Veterans’ Administration in the 
forefront with the best medicine, surgery, 
and hospital care obtainable. A grateful 
nation can do no less for its disabled 
veterans.” 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the executive committee of the 
American Legion, Department of Minnesota, 
on March 8, 1953. 

MILTON G. BLOCK, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

CARL GRANNING, 
Department Adjutant. 


OFFSHORE OIL RESOURCES—RESO- 
LUTION OF MIDLAND COOPERA- 
TIVE WHOLESALE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 
Minneapolis, Minn., at their annual 
meeting on March 30 and 31, relating to 
offshore oil resources. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1—OrrsHoRE OIL RESOURCES 


Great petroleum reserves lie off the coast 
of the United States which should be devel- 
oped for the benefit of all of the people. The 
United States Supreme Court has heard the 
whole case for and against title of coastal 
States to these resources and has ruled 3 
times that oil beyond the tidelands belongs 
to all the 48 States. 

Now an effort is being made to take that 
oil for the benefit of only a few of the States: 
Be it 

Resolved, That we here assembled, repre- 
senting 700 member cooperatives of Midland 
Cocperative Wholesale, hereby express our 
opposition to all efforts to transfer to the 
States any of the existing rights of the Fed- 
eral Government in oil resources beyond the 
tidelands, and we urge our representatives 
in Congress to work and vote to retain such 
Federal rights; be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
make an appropriation for the purpose of 
making a full, impartial survey to determine 
the extent and location of oil deposits be- 
yond the tidelands, and that the results of 
such a survey be made available to all inter- 
ested parties; and, further, that rights to 
lease and develop such oil lands be open to 
all corporations, cooperatives, and other 
groups on an equal basis. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.1613. A bill for the relief of Tom 
Hellander Co., Superior, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 1614. A bill to incorporate the Gold Star 
Wives of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1615. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
George P. Price; 

8.1616. A bill for the 
Kassay; 

S. 1617. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Diana 
Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia Cohen; and 

S.1618 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Luigi Orlando; to the Committee on the~ 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1619. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of tungsten 
ores, and concentrates in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and for other 
Purposes; and 

S. 1620. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of tungsten, 
manganese, chromite, mica, asbestos, beryl, 
and columbium-tantalum-bearing ores and 
concentrates in the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See' the remarks of Mr. Matone when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1621. A bill to expand and extend to 
June 30, 1955, the Direct Home and Farm- 
house Loan authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to make additional funds available 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


relief of Attila 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN 
ORES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to encourage the discovery, development, 
and production of tungsten ores, and 
concentrates in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1619) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production 
of tungsten ores, and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Matong, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Tungsten Program 
Extension Act of 1953.” 

DECLARATION OF FOLICY 

Sec. 2, It is hereby recognized that the 
continued dependence on overseas sources 
of supply for strategic or critical minerals 
and metals during periods of threatening 
world conflict or of political instability 
within those nations controlling the sources 
of supply of such materials gravely en- 
dangers the present and future economy and 
security of the United States. It is there- 
fore declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that each department and agency of 
the Federal Government charged with re- 
sponsibilities concerning the discovery, de- 
velopment, production, and acquisition of 
strategic or critical minerals and metals 
shall undertake to decrease further and to 
eliminate where possible the dependency of 
the United States on overseas sources of sup- 
ply of each such material, 
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Sec. 3. In accordance with the declara- 
tion of policy set forth in section 2 of this 
act, the termination date of the domestic 
tungsten program, as amended, which pro- 
gram was established by regulation issued 
pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, shall be extended an addi- 
tional 2 years to July 1, 1958: Provided, That 
this section is not intended and shall not be 
construed to limit or restrict the regulatory 
agencies from extending the termination 
date of the domestic tungsten program be- 
yond July 1, 1958, or from increasing the 
quantity of tungsten that may be delivered 
and accepted under the program as per- 
mitted by existing statutory authority. 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRODUCTION OF ‘TUNGSTEN, 
MANGANESE, CHROMITE, MICA, 
ASBESTOS, BERYL, AND COLUM- 
BIUM-TANTALUM BEARING ORES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I intro- ~ 


duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
encourage the discovery, development, 
and production of tungsten, manganese, 
chromite, mica, asbestos, beryl, and 
columbium-tantalum bearing ores and 
concentrates in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1620) to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
tungsten,. manganese, chromite, mica, 
asbestos, beryl, and columbium-tanta- 
lum bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MALONE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Minerals Program 
Extension Act of 1953." 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec.2. It is hereby recognized that the 
continued dependence on overseas sources of 
supply for strategic or critical minerals and 
metals during periods of threatening world 
conflict or of political instability within 
those nations controlling the sources of sup- 
ply of such materials gravely endangers the 
present and future economy and security of 
the United States. It is therefore declared 
to be the policy of the Congress that each 
department and agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with responsibilities con- 

the discovery, development, produc- 
tion, and acquisition of strategic or critical 
minerals and metals shall undertake to de- 
crease further and to eliminate where pos- 
sible the dependency of the United States 
on overseas sources of supply of each such 
material. 

Sec. 3. In accordance with the declaration 
of policy set forth in section 2 of this act, the 
termination dates of all purchase programs 
designed to stimulate the domestic produc- 
tion of tungsten, manganese, chromite, mica, 
asbestos, beryl, and columbium-tantalum- 
bearing ores and concentrates and estab- 
lished by regulations issued pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
shall be extended an additional 2 years: 
Provided, That this section is not intended 
and shall not be construed to limit or restrict 
the regulatory agencies from extending the 
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termination dates of these p:i beyond 
the 2-year extension periods provided by this 
section or from increasing the quantity of 
materials that may be delivered and accepted 
under these programs as permitted by exist- 
ing statutory authority: Provided further, 
That the extended termination date provided 
by this section for the columbium-tantalum 
purchase program shall not apply to the pur- 
chase of columbium-tantalum-bearing ores 
and concentrates of foreign origin. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, some 
20 years ago the Congress felt it expedi- 
ent to delegate to the executive branch 
its constitutional authority to levy tariffs 
and import fees and to regulate foreign 
commerce. Periodically the Congress 
has extended its delegation of consti- 
tutional authority and approved the 
fussing and tampering which the State 
Department has done with tariffs. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty which this 
fussing and tampering has injected into 
an already financially risky industry the 
investor of private capital has become 
extremely reluctant to invest any money 
in the mining industry and as a conse- 
quence it has become badly injured. 

So long as the State Department sees 
fit to manipulate tariffs and import fees 
and create general economic uncer- 
tainty, something must be done in the 
interest of promoting a going-concern 
mining industry and the bills which I 
have just introduced are designed to 
provide the incentive to get investment 
capital into the mining industry. 


REGULATION OF PUBLIC TRANS- 
PORTATION WITHIN THE METRO- 
POLITAN AREA OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA— EXTENSION OF 
TIME TO SUBMIT REPORT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a resolu- 
tion was reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with respect to the bill (S. 922) to pro- 
vide for a commission to regulate the 
public transportation of passengers by 
motor vehicle and street railroad within 
the metropolitan area of Washington, 
D. C. At the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the bill was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with instructions that it should be re- 
ported to the Senate not later than April 
13, 1953, which is today. 

I have conferred with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jounson], who has 
agreed that we should have until April 
20 in which to report the bill. 

In that connection, I may state that 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has conducted hear- 
ings on the bill and has prepared an 
amendment and a report. However, it 
is necessary to have a meeting of the 
full commitiee before they can be re- 
ported. We do not anticipate that it 
will be necessary to take even a full 
week, but we should like to have that 
amount of time. I understand that 
there is no objection on the part of the 
minority leader. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the extension of the 
time until April 20, 1953. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE; 

Text of address delivered by him on April 
11, 1953, at banquet of Indiana Law Jour- 
nal Board, Bloomington, Ind., on the sub- 
ject of the need for adoption of a uniform 
code of procedure in the Senate for con- 
ducting Senate investigations. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Statement by Curtis Campaigne, Jr., na- 
tional chairman, Americans Veterans Com- 
mittee, relative to admission of pro-Nazi 
pianist, Walter Gieseking, into the United 
States. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Essay entitled “The Security Council of 
the United Nations,” written by Joan Marx, 
of Huntsville, Ala., Junior High School. 

Editorial entitled “Mr. McKay Looks 
Around,” published in the Decatur (Ala.) 
Daily of recent date. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Article entitled “The Bricker Amendment,” 
written by George W. Potter, and published 
in the Providence Journal-Bulletin of April 
10, 1953. 


AWARD BY FREEDOM’S FOUNDA- 
TION TO THE CHAPLAIN OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. IVES. Recently the distinguished 
Chaplain of the United States Senate re- 
ceived an unusual award for distin- 
guished service. He was awarded a very 
beautiful medal by the Freedom’s 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa. On the 
medal is inscribed: 

For outstanding achievement in bringing 
about a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


The medal was awarded at a notable 
ceremony held in the old Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol on Thursday, 
April 2, 1953. 

The jury making the decision as to 
who should be thus recognized was com- 
posed of Supreme Court Justices of the 
various States. x 


THE RELIGION OF THE REDS—AR- 
TICLE BY CHAPLAIN OF THE SEN- 
ATE 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in the 

Washington Star of yesterday there was 

published an article entitled “The Reli- 

gion of the Reds,” written by our dis- 
tinguished Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 

Brown Harris. This article not only con- 

trasts effectively the difference between 

Judeo-Christianity and communism, it 

also reveals most completely the intense 

and abiding faith of its author, who is a 

true patriot in every sense of the word. 

I urge my colleagues in the Congress to 

read it, and I ask that, at this point in 

my.remarks, it be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RELIGION OF THE REDS 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 


dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, United 
States Senate) 


Once red was but a color. Now it shouts 
of a conspiracy, a diabolical conspiracy 
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against decency and morality. Now red 
symbolizes a scourge threatening the pain- 
fully accumulated treasures of a thousand 
years. Red represents a slavish concentra- 
tion camp for untold millions of humans 
shut out from the light of the truth which 
makes men free. Red is shorthand for the 
flood of villainies and abominations which 
have flowed from the poisoned springs of 
the Kremlin, contaminated by the warped 
theories of Marx mixed with the sinister ex- 
pediencies of Lenin and Stalin. 

Communism is a perverted religion. It has 
been called a religion because it demands 
of its devotees absolutely everything, body, 
soul, and spirit. Into the spiritual and po- 
litical vacuums of the world it comes as a 
substitute for Christianity, because it prom- 
ises paradise on this side of the grave in- 
stead of alleged postponed pie in the sky. 
It paints a final worldwide brotherhood of 
equality. Let it be admitted that, in lands 
beyond Russia, at first many high-minded 
people were duped by its specious blue- 
prints for an ampler life. But, long since, 
every shred of pretense has been snatched 
away. To all who have eyes to see and 
hearts to feel there are sufficient horrible ex- 
hibitions of the bitter harvest it brings to 
make questionable the moral and intellec- 
tual integrity of any sane person who es- 
pouses the system. 

Perhaps crucified Czechoslovakia would be 
exhibit No. 1, where the Red regime has 
changed life from a glad adventure in liber- 
ty to a nightmare of horrors and regimenta- 
tion. The army of refugees flying from the 
Red terror in East Germany speaks more elo- 
quently than could the Voice of America. 

There are three fundamental unbridgeable 
differences between Judeo-Christianity and 
the religion of the Reds. These have to do 
with God, with man and with morality. 
Communism has no place for God. There is 
no allegiance higher than the state. Its 
leaders speak with disdain of the holy water 
of Christianity. Matter is everything, spirit 
is a delusion. The Red philosophy denies 
the supernatural, root, and branch. There 
is absolutely no ground for compromise or 
reconciliation. 

Then there is the nature of man. Christi- 
anity teaches his greatness as being created 
by God, to love and to serve Him with eternal 
life as his destiny. Communism takes from 
him all dignity and all rights. He exists for 
the state, which can use him as it desires for 
its advantage. It can put him ona pedestal 
or send him to a slave camp. It can torture 
and kill him, without trial, if he even appears 
to question its authority. 

Archbishop Temple, one of the greatest 
church leaders of our generation, thus 
summed up the difference between the two 
systems: “The great and profound difference 
between Christian civilization and the kind 
of civilization which the Communists are 
aiming at lies in our affirmation that the 
primary fact of the world is God, that each 
individual is the child of God, that at the 
root of his being he is a child of God, and 
that he is a child before he is a citizen of 
any national community.” 

And then, of course, out of these sharp 
differences grows the yawning gulf separat- 
ing divergent conceptions of morality. 
Christianity asserts that there is a moral law 
which comes from God, who is the sovereign 
of the universe. Justice and truth and love 
have absolute claims for obedience. But the 
Red teaching is that morality is anything 
which serves to destroy an enemy. Lenin 
declared: “It is necessary to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful methods, even conceal- 
ment of the truth.” 

Surely, it is the solemn duty of our free 
land to ferret out and to expose subversives 
who here secretly dare confess the blasphe- 
mous religion of the Reds. To bring any 
such dangerous citizen to the bar of judg- 
ment is no more thought-control than is 
bringing a murderer to justice an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty. When, by any 
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legitimate investigating body, the question is 
asked “Are you a Communist?” the real test 
is: Do you affirm or deny the spiritual veri- 
ties which are the very foundations of this 
free land? Have you given your allegiance 
to a system which accepts lying, treachery, 
deceit and cruelty as instrumentalities for 
the accomplishment of its purpose? In the 
searching blaze of that question for one to 
hide behind the fifth amendment must be 
interpreted as a confession of guilt. Any 
suspect using that bulwark of freedom as a 
refuge for treachery is a coward and a traitor. 

But, of course, in dealing with the termites 
we must be careful not to damage the na- 
tional structure. We must never use un- 
American methods in fighting un-American- 
ism. Whenever that is done we are surren- 
dering to the very evil forces we are 
combating. But this is a time not only for 
confessing our faith; there must be a new 
purpose and a new passion in the practice 
of our dearly bought freedom. Added to 
our cherished bill of rights must be an 
equally compelling bill of responsibilities. 

Our democracy must be purged of its be- 
trayals if it is to live at home and be fit 
for export to the ends of the earth. It is 
high time in America we realize that a mild, 
undemanding, bleached Christianity cannot 
successfully combat a militant, masterful 
paganism. Too often this desperate crisis 
finds us with a religious faith which is timid, 
tame and tepid, in a land too largely devoted, 
even in a struggle for survival, to gadgets, 
comforts, moneymaking and pleasure. 

The worldwide misery on which the Red 
vultures feed must be lifted to levels of more 
abundant living, if any part of the earth is 
to be safe. Some time ago, a Member of 
the United States Congress returning from 
parts of Europe and Asia where, at first hand, 
he had seen fanatical communism blazing 
with the intensity of an acetylene torch, ex- 
claimed: "Would to God we had the flaming 
zeal and the consuming beliefs that would 
make us, as Americans, in this decisive day 
match with the intensity of our convictions 
the sacrifice and the devotion of the deluded 
Communists.” We cannot beat something 
with nothing. We must meet the spurious 
religion of the Reds with the glorious reli- 
gion of redemption. 

Simply to tell the world what we are not 
is insufficient. To show by our flaming zeal 
what we are will fling us into a resistless 
crusade on whose banners of freedom is 
emblazoned—“God wills it.” . á 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF A 
KOREAN TRUCE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
April 10 I addressed a letter to members 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report enclosing a memorandum which 
I had asked the committee staff to pre- 
pare on the possible economic conse- 
quences of a Korean truce. Because of 
the widespread interest which has been 
expressed in these materials, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

` APRIL 10, 1953. 
To All Members of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report: 

In the belief that as a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, I have an obligation 
to keep abreast of the economic implications 
of changing world conditions, I asked the 
committee staff a few days ago to prepare a 
memorandum on the possible economic con- 
sequences of a Korean truce. The staff, in 
consultation with technicians in the execu- 
tive agencies, has submitted to me a state- 
ment which I am attaching herewith, 

It is important to recognize, of course, that 
we may be a long way distant from achieving 
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a truce. Nor is a truce a settlement. Thesa 
staff materials, therefore, were prepared at 
my direction on the basis of what might 
turn out to be a hypothetical assumption. 

I hope that the joint committee can give 
early consideration to these and other mate- 
rials bearing on the economic outlook. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Vice Chairman. 


— 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
EcoNomIc REPORT, 
April 10, 1953. 
Memorandum to: Senator RALPH FLANDERS, 
vice chairman. 
From: Grover W. Ensley, staff director. 
Subject: Possible economic consequences of 
a Korean truce. 


As per your request, the committee staff 
has just completed the attached tentative 
analysis of the possible economic conse- 
quences of a Korean truce, assuming that 
the current talks lead to such a truce. In 
the course of preparing this statement we 
have consulted with technicians in the exec- 
utive agencies. 

It is important that the public generally 
realize that a truce is not a settlement and 
it wili not bring with it, automatically, 
marked changes in Federal programs or alter 
the sustaining economic forces ahead. 

Unless there is public confidence in the 
underlying long-run strength of the econ- 
omy it is conceivable (although not war- 
ranted) that we could have the reverse of 
the business and consumer buying wave of 
July 1950. It will be recalled that with the 
outbreak of the Korean war, business and 
consumers thought there would be imme- 
diate and inflationary increases in Govern- 
ment expenditures and civilian shortages. 
This widespread belief caused a buying spree 
which pushed wholesale prices up 16 percent 
and consumer prices up 9 percent. -How- 
ever, it was months later before actual Fed- 
eral expenditures rose significantly and this 
rise in defense spending was more than ofi- 
set by increases in national production. 

In spite of the bearishness of the stock 
market over the possibility of a Korean 
truce, the present outlook for private busi- 
ness activity and continued high levels of 
production and employment remains good, 
There may be expected, of course, the usual 
rolling adjustments in certain segments of 
the economy or more general inventory-price 
fluctuations of the 1949 type—as is always 
the case even in prosperous periods. 

With respect to the transition period 
ahead, the committee staff stated in its Sus- 
taining Economic Forces Ahead last Decem- 
ber (Joint Committe print, p. 65): 

“The ability of the economy to adjust to 
shifts will in the end depend principally 
upon the attitudes and behavior of business- 
men, investors, and consumers at that time. 
As our ability to produce increases and Gov- 
ernment defense purchases level out, will 
businessmen and consumers go ahead with 
their private plans and expenditures, or will 
they too withdraw from the market out of 
fear or uncertainty about the ability of the 
private economy to go ahead without arti- 
ficial stimulus? If they do, it will not be 
from lack of opportunities for growth and 
investment; of that we can be certain.” 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF A 
KOREAN TRUCE 


It is assumed that the recent shift in 
Soviet policy is only a temporary tactical 
maneuver, not a fundamental change in 
long-term strategy, so that United States 
economic policy should continue to be based 
on long-run needs for defense as well as for 
stability and growth without psychological 
waves of speculative buying or selling every 
time some Soviet move occurs. 

I. Recent Communist overtures for a Ko- 
rean truce probably reflect the Soviet belief 
that a truce at this time will strengthen 
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communism in the long-run struggle but 
will weaken the United States: 

A. A truce would represent a local cessa- 
tion of fighting only and may be a tem- 
porary shift in policy to gain time for: 

1. Further rapid Soviet industrial expan- 
sion: The fifth 5-year plan calls for produc- 
tion imereases from 1950 to 1955 by 43 per- 
cent in coal, 85 percent in petroleum, 62 per- 
cent in steel, 80 percent in electric power, 
85 percent in metallurgical equipment, etc. 

2. Political consolidation of the new Soviet 
regime. 

8. Political, psychological, economic, and 
military preparations for a new Communist 
move. 

B. A desire for a truce may be based on 
a Soviet belief that it would: 

1. Induce a relaxation in the rearmament 
of the United States and its allies, while 
Russia continues to arm. 

2. Cause economic dislocation and reces- 
sion in the United States (and hence 
throughout the free world) by suddenly in- 
ducing a substantial cut in Federal defense 
spending, and a reversal of private invest- 
ment. 

3. Cause a psychological let-down in the 
United States and thus a recession, or spiral- 
ing depression, because of a suspected busi- 
ness and consumer belief that peace and 
full employment are incompatible. 

II. A Korean truce alone would not re- 
move the basic threat of Communist ag- 
gression against which Western free-world 
military preparedness and industrial expan- 
sion have been directed. Military and eco- 
nomic adjustments resulting from a truce 
would be comparatively minor in light of the 
broad, long-run needs, objectives, and dan- 
gers which remain unaffected. 

A. Direct identifiable expenditures on Ko- 
rea account only for 10 percent of military 
spending, or $4 to $5 billion per year which 
could be cut gradually, depending on: 

1. The need for supplies to R. O. K. forces 
to prevent a new attack, and to aid in re- 
building the economy of Korea. 

2. When and where United States forces 
now in Korea are relocated, and the cost of 
transportation, training, and equipment for 
the size of the total military forces considered 
necessary. 

3. Decisions on the speed and extent of 
building military reserves (i. e., stocks on 
hand to meet possible future aggressions) 
which could not be made in many cases 
while operations were continuing in Korea. 

B. These direct Korean military expendi- 
tures of $4 to $5 billion are minor compared 
to a current gross national product of over 
$360 billion. Their reduction would not war- 
rant a change in business or consumer expec- 
tations or any significant cuts in private 
spending. The only real danger is that an 
unjustified psychological reaction will set in 
similar “to July 1950, but in the reverse di- 
rection, resulting in widespread retrench- 
ment in anticipation of reductions in Gov- 
ernment demand larger than actually de- 
velop. 

III. A Korean truce should not alter pres- 
ent expectations of continued high employ- 
ment and output combined with stable prices 
unless purely psychological setbacks of the 
type mentioned above should occur. 

A. Effects of the Korean truce alone on 
the Federal budget are unlikely to change 
previous expectations that total administra- 
tive budget expenditures in fiscal 1954 will 
fall within the $70 to $80 billion range, and in 
fiscal 1955 within the $60 to $70 billion range 
and that tax receipts under present laws pro- 
viding for automatic cuts will amount to 
$68 to $70 billion in fiscal 1954. The adminis- 


tration's current review of the budget in rela- ` 


tion to our military objectives, time sched- 
ules, organizational structure and efficiency, 
might be expected to narrow the 1954 ex- 
penditure range to $70 to $75 billion—even 
without a Korean truce. Continued im- 
provement in the over-all budget position is 
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likely to provide increased hope for future 
tax adjustments, stimulating to private in- 
vestment and consumption. 

B. Private investment plans should not 
be altered by a Korean truce from the high 
levels previously in prospect: 

1. Latest SEC-Commerce Survey of Busi- 
ness plans for purchase of new plant 
and equipment indicate a rise of about 2 
percent for 1952-53—5 percent larger 
than planned last October for 1953. This 
optimistic outlook is supported by the recent 
upward movement of new orders for capital 
goods reversing the 1952 trend and by the 
new survey of business investment plans by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. In addition, 
analyses by the United States Departments 
of Commerce and Labor and by private build- 
ing industry economists, and a survey of 
builders by Fortune magazine, all point to 
nonfarm residential construction in 1953 as 
high or higher than in 1952. 

2. Present investment plans appear to be 
based on long-run considerations such as 
were spelled out in the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee print on The Sustaining Economic 
Forces Ahead, and hence are reasonably se- 
cure from fluctuations due to a Korean 
truce since: 

(a) They were made in expectation of a 
cut in defense spending after the peak in the 
preserit year so the modest reduction due‘ to 
a Korean truce would be no great change. 

(b) There is no evidence of excess capacity 
in industries where additional investment is 
now planned, e. g., electric power. 

(c) The demand for residential construc- 
tion reflects the effects of new family for- 
mation, continued high birth rates particu- 
larly for third and fourth children, replace- 
ment of old units in central urban areas by 
modern suburban units in new locations, 
and high levels of consumer incomes and 
savings sufficient to turn housing needs into 
effective demand. 

3. Present inventories are not considered 
excessive relative to rates of sales though 
presently available data do not permit ac- 
curate assessment of some industries which 
will be planning readjustments as defense 
production passes its peak. Recent addi- 
tions to inventory were due to the replace- 
ment of losses caused by the 1952 steel 
strike. 

C. Consumer expenditures seem likely to 
continue stable to rising through fiscal 1954 
supported by rising disposable personal in- 
come, ample liquid savings, stable prices, and 
favorable terms of fimance for durable 
goods—the same outlook as reported recent- 
ly by the Federal Reserve Survey of Con- 
sumer Plans and Expectations. 

1. A Korean truce is unlikely to have ap- 
preciable immediate depressing effects on 
disposable personal incomes since eventual 
reductions due to reduced Government 
spending may be offset by direct reductions 
in taxes planned for such time and the 
indirect stimulating effects of tax revisions 
on private spending. 

2. Continued high consumer incomes and 
relatively stable prices probably mean rising 
consumer expenditures in line with rising 
real disposable incomes. [If consumer dis- 
position to spend should rise even slightly 
it would sharply reduce recent high savings. ] 

3. A Korean truce might influence con- 
sumers either to hesitate in their spending 
for a month or two particularly on durable 
goods and luxuries, or to reduce recent high 
savings, thus bolstering demand. 

D. As a result of a Korean truce, the stand- 
ards of living in noncommunistic countries 
might be raised and United States foreign 
trade through private channels might in- 
crease if world tensions are relaxed enough 
to: 

1, Reduce burden of military programs on 
other countries as well as on United States. 

2. Render feasible the expansion of pri- 
vate United States investment abroad and 
Government policies conducive to such in- 
vestment. 
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3. Replace foreign military aid in part with 
increased technical assistance programs. 

IV. The possibility of a Korean truce 
points to the likelihood that the years ahead 
might be marked by alternating Russian 
policies of tension and relaxation. Any Rus- 
sion intention of creating dislocations and 
disturbances in our economy (as well as in 
our military readiness) by such tactics must 
be defeated. Therefore, study of our na- 
tional economic prospects and our policies 
to promote healthy economic growth needs 
continued attention and reappraisal in the 
light of changing international as well as 
domestic conditions. Among the Govern- 
ment programs and policies which should be 
given continued attention are: 

A. Indirect controls such as credit and 
debt management. 

B. Long-range tax policies to improve eco- 
nomic incentives. 

C. Automatic stabilizers such as agricul- 
tural price supports, unemployment insur- 
ance, and flexible fiscal policies. 

D. Rising standards of living abroad as a 
means of successfully combating commu- 
nism, through improved international trade, 
investment, and interchange of technical 
information, 


REQUESTED NOTIFICATION TO SEN- 
ATOR MORSE OF ANY REQUESTS 
FOR COMMITTEES TO MEET DUR- 
ING THE DEBATE ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 13 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is nec- 
essary for me to leave the floor for a 
conference with some constituents. 
Therefore I should like to announce that 
it is my personal wish that in case a 
unanimous-consent request for any com- 
mittee to hold a hearing while the sub- 
merged lands debate is going on, either 
the majority leader or the acting major- 
ity leader, the minority leader or the act- 
ing minority leader, object in my behalf; 
or, if not caring to do that, to give me 
the courtesy of a quorum call so that I 
may come to the floor and do my own 
objecting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE SENATE 
ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. NEELY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate upon its convening next Wednesday, 
or after the disposal of routine business, 
if such there be on that day, regarding a 
matter which is wholly unrelated to the 
present order of business, without preju- 
dicing my right to speak to the pending 
resolution or to any amendment to it 
which may be proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished Senator from how long a 
period of time he desires to address the 
Senate? 

Mr. NEELY. For less than an hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
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within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], for himself and other Senators, to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
question before us is simple. 

It is not, primarily, a legal problem. 

It is not a question of who is right. 
It is more of a question of what is right. 
In a major sense the pending question 
is a moral question. 

I am not a lawyer, as my colleagues 
know. 

It is not necessary to be a lawyer to 
vote on this bill. Perhaps it is even a 
handicap. 

The legal cases cited in this debate 
are interesting. But most of them are 
beside the main point. 

The main point is this: Why should 
we vote to give away these vital and 
valuable offshore oil resources—these re- 
sources in the land beds beneath the sea? 

Why should we vote to abdicate the 
National Government’s power to regu- 
late what goes on in the open sea and 
in the land beds beneath the sea? 

Why should we vote to give Texas, 
Louisiana, and California the exclusive 
key to a national treasure said to be 
worth $50 billion—perhaps much more 
than that? 

The Supreme Court has ruled that this 
treasure, these rights, and this regula- 
tory power are vested in the Federal 
Government. 

The Supreme Court made that deci- 
sion in three separate cases. 

That is the law. 

Why should we vote to overrule the 
Supreme Court? 

Most of the arguments made in this 
debate have been over the question of 
whether the Supreme Court was right. 

We have been retrying the case. 

That is an interesting exercise. I have 
received much profit from this phase of 
the debate. But that is not our func- 
tion or our jurisdiction. 

We must not lose sight of the main 
question before us, much as the propo- 
nents of this legislation would like to 
have us lose sight of that question. 

That question is: Why should we give 
these rights away? Why should we give 
these billions away? 

Under the rulings of the Supreme 
Court these rights and this great wealth 
belong to all the States—to New York, 
and Connecticut, and Virginia, and Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, and Iowa—to all the 48 
States and all the people of this country 
and to their descendants. 

Why should Congress vote to take 
these rights away from all the people, 
from the Nation as a whole, and give 
them to three States? 

The proponents of this legislation have 
not given the answer. In my remarks 
today, Mr. President, I shall try to state 
why the Congress should not give these 
rights away. I propose to argue what I 
deeply believe, that the national interest 
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and the national need require the reten- 
tion of these rights, and that the alien- 
ation of these rights—this proposed 
giveaway—is a denial of the national 
interest, and a handicap to our national 
security. 

What we should be doing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the proper exercise of our obli- 
gations as Members of the National Con- 
gress, is to be debating how best to use 
these rights to promote the national in- 
terest and to advance the national se- 
curity—not what manner we can legally 
follow in giving away these rights which 
lawfully belong to the Nation. 

The Anderson bill offers a method of 
using the rights lawfully vested in the 
National Government—to develop our 
oil resources, to expand our oil produc- 
tion, to promote the national defense, 
and incidentally to award to the States 
adjacent to these resources a very gen- 
erous share of the benefits from the de- 
velopment of these resources, within the 
3-mile area. 

The Hill amendment offers a way of 
using the benefits accruing to the Na- 
tional Government to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation by advancing 
the cause of education throughout our 
land, by investing part of the Federal 
Government’s share of the proceeds 
from this development in the future of 
America, in the education of our young. 
In my opinion, nothing could possibly be 
more important. 

The Holland joint resolution neglects 
these needs entirely. It concentrates on 
a confused and questionable formula for 
giving away what can be given away, 
and for paralyzing the National Govern- 
ment’s access to those rights which can- 
not, even under the most extreme 
stretch of the legal imagination, be 
given away. 

The national rights of the 3-mile 
belt are proposed to be given away. The 
bill proposes to give away title, but com- 
prehends the strong possibility that title 
cannot be given away, and so provides 
for the contingency that this part of the 
giveaway will be declared illegal. So the 
Holland joint resolution proposes to give 
away the rights to the resources in the 
3-mile belt, even if the courts find that 
Congress could not legally hand over the 
legal title to this area. 

“Then the Holland measure goes fur- 
ther, and edges out beyond the 3-mile 
zone, into the international zone, and 
seeks to give to certain States title to 
areas in the open sea beyond any limits 
which our country has ever claimed to 
be the exclusive territory of any country, 
even our own. 

We have protested and resisted the 
claims of Russia, Ecuador, and Mexico, 
among other nations, to exclusive ter- 
ritorial rights beyond the 3-mile zone off 
their shores; but today it is proposed to 
give to certain States proprietary rights 
to ocean areas far beyond our coasts— 
rights which we as a Nation have never 
claimed to possess. 

What a travesty on national responsi- 
bility. How irresponsible we will seem 
in the eyes of the world if we approve 
this legislation. 

Of course, Mr. President, we have 
claimed, and will continue to claim, cer- 
tain regulatory powers over the Conti- 
nental Shelf, as far out as it may extend. 
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But this claim must be maintained in 
the international sphere, by the United 
States as a Nation; and any rights which 
accrue to this Nation as a result of our 
successful contention in this sphere be- 
long to the Nation as a whole, and should 
not and cannot be given away to certain 
States, to the prejudice of the whole 
Nation. 

My own State of New York is a part 
of this Nation, a great part, I must say. 
I cannot consent to an act of Congress 
which would transfer to the State of 
Texas the rights of New Yorkers as 
Americans. I would hope that even 
Texans, not to speak of the citizens of 
other States, would feel the same way. 

If the time has come when the citi- 
zens of the several States think only of 
what they can grab from the Nation, 
and not of what they can preserve for 
the Nation, and share together as citi- 
zens of the Nation, it is time to stop 
and take stock. 

It has always been my concept, Mr. 
President, that we are New Yorkers, and 
Iowans, and Pennsylvanians, and Ten- 
nesseeans—only to the water’s edge. 
After that, we are all Americans, citi- 
zens of the United States. In the open 
sea, we are Americans. And whatever 
rights any of us enjoys in the open sea, 
we enjoy by virtue of being Americans; 
and any rights this Nation enjoys in the 
open seas, and in the lands beneath these 
seas are enjoyed as a Nation. Beyond 
the water’s edge, there is no Texas, no 
California, no Louisiana, no New York. 
There is only the. United States of 
America. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York to the effect that beyond the wat- 
er’s edge there is no New York. Is it not 
completely and entirely true that under 
the Anderson bill, which the Senator 
states he supports, New York State 
would be given filled lands which now, 
under the three decisions, belong to the 
Federal Government, and on which there 
are developments representing many 
hundreds of millions of dollars in value? 
Is it not therefore the case that, so far 
as the State of New York is concerned, 
it is highly interested under the pending 
measure in securing for itself ànd its 
grantees extremely valuable lands which 
are a part of the submerged bottom of 
the Atlantic off the south shore of Long 
Island and off the shore of Staten Island? 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the distinguished 
Senator from Florida will permit me to 
say so, I am very familiar with what has 
happened in the State of New York. 
The recreational facilities to which the 
Senator refers in New York State, such 
as Jones Beach, Manhattan Beach, Ori- 
ental Beach, and the Causeway are still 
at the water’s edge. They are not in the 
open sea. With respect to Jones Beach, 
nothing I did as Governor gives me 
greater pride than the fact that I hada 
great part in the development of Jones 
Beach. I was responsible for the many 
appropriations for the beach which were 
made by the State of New York. 

All the facilities to which reference 
has been made are at the water’s edge. 
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They are all a part of the shoreline of 
New York State, and they extend into 
the channel known as Jones Inlet. Sol 
do not think the question which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida has 
raised is at all apposite to this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. DolI correctly under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from New York now denies the fact that 
many millions of dollars worth of devel- 
opments have been built upon fills made 
into what was formerly a part of the 
bottom of the Atlantic off the open south 
shore of Long Island? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course not. But I 
will say categorically that the develop- 
ments to which the Senator from Florida 
refers, the improvements, and the proj- 
ects were all carried out with tax money 
provided by the State of New York, and 
they are a part of the shoreline of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator deny that the shoreline 
of New York, on the south shore of Long 
Island, has been extended sizable dis- 
tances into the shallow waters of the 
Atlantic by fills which are now occupied 
by multi-million-dollar developments? 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are adjacent 
and contiguous to the shoreline. They 
are a part of the shoreline. The Federal 
Government permitted them to be built 
because they were not a menace to 
navigation. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the Senator is 
not answering my question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I am. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question is 
whether or not they were built into a 
part of the open Atlantic, by the ad- 
vancement of the shores which were for- 
merly at mean low water. 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are contiguous 
and adjacent to the shoreline. I am 
very proud to have been Governor of the 
State of New York for many years, and 
am very proud to represent in part the 
State in this great body, and I may say 
that the Senator from Florida may not 
recall, as I do, that the State of New 
York came to the Senate, not once, but 
many times, and asked that appropria- 
tions be made for the protection of some 
of the very localities to which the Sen- 
ator has referred, for instance, an appro- 
priation to widen and broaden Jones 
Inlet, even though it was certainly within 
the confines of the State of New York. 
There was never any question about it. 
That refers also to Staten Island, and 
other similar bodies of land. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
New York will yield further, I wish he 
would give a categorical answer, if he 
will and can. Is it not a fact that as to 
the location of many million dollars of 
present developments, those develop- 
ments on the south shore of Long Island 
and Staten Island are built upon filled 
lands which represent an extension of 
the shorelines of New York into what 
was formerly part of the submerged bot- 
toms of the Atlantic Ocean below mean 
low-water mark, submerged bottoms out- 
side the natural shoreline of his State? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Can the Senator an- 
swer that question? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be delighted to 
answer it, 

Let me say that the master of the 
Supreme Court has already decided that 
improvements on filled-in land in the sea 
adjacent to the shoreline belong to the 
State. There can be no question about 
that, and if I may be so bold as to inti- 
mate, I think the Senator from Florida 
is merely playing on words. The Ander- 
son bill, which has been offered as an 
amendment to the pending joint resolu- 
tion, merely confirms that determina- 
tion of law.. There can be no doubt. 
about that. No one is questioning the 
right of the States to filled-in land. We 
have agreed to that. The Anderson bill 
covers it so thoroughly that. there can 
be no argument about it. The Senator 
from Florida will also recall that last 
year I offered an amendment to what I 
think was his bill, though I am not sure 
about that, which would safeguard and 
recognize the rights of the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
New York will yield further, his amend- 
ment last year was not to the bill of the 
Senator from Florida, because the bill of 
the Senator from Florida already ade- 
quately safeguarded the rights of the 
States in such filled lands. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It was the O’Mahoney 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was the O’Maho- 
ney-Anderson bill, which up to that time 
had not so safeguarded the rights of the 
States. 

Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
state my question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
by section 11 (a) of the Anderson bill, 
the Senator from New York, who has so 
far evaded answering the direct question 
of the Senator from Florida, specifically 
recognizes that fills have been made in 
the Continental Shelf adjoining State 
shores, and that the Anderson bill makes 
allowance for that by giving to the 
States and other public units, and to 
private-property owners, the rights to 
have those bottoms quitclaimed so that 
they will be free from the menace and 
the jeopardy of the existing situation, 
brought about by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana cases, which have clouded 
those titles? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that he is merely set- 
ting up astrawman. He knows perfectly 
well that the opponents of the Holland 
bill and the supporters of the Anderson 
bill—as well as the Federal Government 
itself—are today and have at all times 
been willing to recognize the right and 
title to these lands as being vested in the 
States. There is no question about that. 
I say very emphatically that, in my opin- 
ion, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida is merely attempting to set up 
a strawman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield further 
to me? I hope he will let me complete my 
course of questions before yielding to an- 
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other Senator. That is generally done 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

At this time I ask that here be incor- 
porated in the REecorp as a part of my 
remarks subsection (a) of section 11 of 
the so-called Anderson bill, S. 107. 

There being no objection the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 11. (a) Any right granted prior to the 
enactment of this act by any State, political 
subdivision thereof, municipality, agency, or 
person holding thereunder to construct, 
maintain, use, or occupy any dock, pier, 
wharf, jetty, or any other structure in sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, or 
any such right to the surface of filled-in, 
made, or reclaimed land in such areas, is 
hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States for such term as was granted 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York who has just charged the Senator 
from Florida and his associates with set- 
ting up a strawman in this regard, 
whether the distinguished Senator, in 
supporting S. 107, is not, insofar as the 
filled lands are concerned, supporting 
exactly the same philosophy which is 
supported by the Senator from Florida 
and his associates in urging the passage 
of the so-called Holland joint resolution. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Oh, if I may say so, 
I think the distinguished Senator from 
Florida is a million miles off the mark. 
We have been willing to acknowledge, as 
a matter of natural law and morals, the 
rights of the States to filled-in lands in 
the inland waters and navigable waters 
within their boundaries, but the Senator 
from Florida, instead of a million miles 
off the mark, as I said, if I may deal with 
astronomical figures, I would say is a 
billion miles off. There is no similarity, 
not the slightest, between that and giv- 
ing away the rights of the Nation, with- 
out justification, without reason, without 
moral basis, to the three States con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator what is meant by this pro- 
vision in subsection (a) of section 11: 

Any right granted prior to the enactment 
of this act by any State, political subdivi- 
sion thereof, municipality, agency, or person . 
holding thereunder to construct, maintain, 
use, or occupy any dock, pier, wharf, jetty, 
or any other structure in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, or any such right to 
the surface of filled-in, made, or reclaimed 
land in such areas, is hereby recognized and 
confirmed by the United States for such term 
as was granted prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


Does the Senator from New York mean 
by that provision to quitclaim to the 
States, to the local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment, to individual owners who have 
filled in the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf adjoining State lines, im- 
portant fills, with important values, both 
private and public—to quitclaim those 
values and those former bottoms to the 
States and to the present owners, 
whether public or private? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, section 
11 deals with the governmental agencies 
enumerated. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator is re- 
ferring to the legal obligation in his con- 
clusion, as he is, I think, he is completely 
wrong, because subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 11—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was referring to sub- 
section (b), I believe. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 
Mr No; I desire to an- 


swer the Senator. 

Let me say that certainly we are will- 
ing to recognize the rights of those who, 
with appropriate authority, have built 
upon filled-in lands. However, we are 
willing to recognize those rights only in- 
sofar as the surface rights are concerned, 
not insofar as the mineral rights are 
concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield ai this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
under the provisions of both subsection 
(a) and subsection (b) of section 11 of 
the Anderson bill, the Senator from New 
York and his distinguished associates 
propose to quitclaim fee simple title to 
the present occupants, whether they be 
States, local units of government, or pri- 
vate individuals? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have never denied 
that. We have emphasized that fact 
many, many times, namely, that we rec- 
ognize the rights of States to be— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator 
from New York is not withholding—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iask the Senator from 
Florida to permit me to complete my 
statement, please. j 

We have always acknowleđged that the 
States have full rights with regard to 
navigable streams and inland waters, in- 
cluding lakes; and under the Anderson 
bill, the rights of the States to projects 
undertaken and completed on filled-in 
lands would be recognized by the Con- 
gress of the United States. There has 
never been the slightest question in the 
minds of any of us on that subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator 
from New York did not mean to state, 
did he, that under the Anderson bill 
there is to be a withholding of mineral 
rights, or anything else, other than the 
rights to the surface of these filled-in 
lands? 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand the 

* Anderson bill—and the principal spon- 
sor of that bill is now on the floor, and 
he can correct me if I am wrong in what 
I state regarding the bill—the Federal 
Government has never yet challenged, 
and the Anderson bill confirms, the right 
of developers of filled-in lands to the 
mineral rights in projects which have 
been developed adjacent to the shore- 
line on the ocean side. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield at 
this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, is it not a fact 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
York and his associates are in the posi- 
tion of being perfectly willing to grant— 
and, in fact, they are proposing to 
grant—to the great State of New York 
the multi-million-dollar developments 
which have been constructed on the 
filled lands on the south shore of Long 
Island and off the shore of Staten Island, 
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and to the State of Florida similar de- 
velopments, and to the State of New 
Jersey similar developments, and to the 
State of Massachusetts and to the State 
of California and to the State of Texas, 
similar developments; but in the case of 
States such as the State of Louisiana— 
which has no developable fronts of that 
kind, but, instead, has a low and marshy 
front, and for the development of its 
coastal areas has to rely upon submerged 
resources, such as oil, sulphur, and the 
like—they insist that there be withheld 
from those States the same tender con- 
sideration which the Senator from New 
York offers to his own State and to other 
States which have high, dry coastlines 
which those States have developed into 
values totaling several billion dollars? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that I am not familiar 
with the developments in the State of 
Louisiana. I can say to him that I know 
a good deal about the lands which have 
been filled in by the State of New York, 
and which the State has developed into 
recreational facilities, parkways, and 
airfields. Furthermore, I have seen some 
of the corresponding developments in 
the State of Florida, because I believe 
that many of the islands which lie be- 
tween the city of Miami and the city of 
Miami Beach are filled in lands. I may 
be mistaken about that, but that is my 
impression. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New York is correct. However, the 
island developments he has in mind at 
those places are not at all the primary 
ones affected either by the section of the 
Anderson bill which he has mentioned 
or by the Holland joint resolution; but, 
rather, the development on the filled-in 
lands of Miami Beach which front on the 
ocean and the multi-million-dollar de- 
velopments which, as the Senator from 
New York well knows, have been con- 
structed there and continue to exist 
there, are developments on fills into the 
open sea, in the case of the State of New 
York, the State of Florida, the State of 
California, and numerous other coastal 
States to which I have adverted. The 
Senator from New York has stated that 
he is perfectly willing to quitclaim the 
title to those valuable developments to 
the several States, although he is not 
willing to quitclaim to other States not 
so fortunately situated the title to the 
valuable lands to which they must look 
if they intend to develop their coastal 
areas. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ido not think the Sen- 
ator from Florida is accurate in his 
statement. Of course we are willing to 
quitclaim the same privileges to other 
States. Of course we are willing to per- 
mit other States to take and to hold title 
to filled-in lands, in the case of the sur- 


face rights to those lands. So we are. 


not discriminating. 

Let me also point out that when the 
distinguished Senator from Florida re- 
fers to the great improvements which 
have been made in the State of New York 
along the shores of and adjacent to the 
various inlets and bays on the south side 
of Long Island, he is referring to under- 
takings which were completely and ex- 
clusively financed by the taxpayers of 
New York for the benefit not only of 
the people of New York but also the 
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people of the entire Nation, who come 
to New York and there use and enjoy 
Jones Beach, Idlewild and LaGuardia 
Fields, and the other developments. The 
State of New York is not trying to make 
any profit from those developments, and 
I resent any implication that the State 
of New York and the junior Senator from 
New York are seeking to manifest any 
selfish interest. 

We are willing to have these great 
new facilities for recreation, for, which 
the people of New York have paid 
through taxes, shared by all the people 
of the entire United States. We want 
for New York State nothing that is not 
available to the rest of the Nation. 

But let me say vehemently, with all the 
force at my command, that we want the 
money which will come from royalties 
arising by virtue of the development of 
the fabulously valuable oil resources un- 
der submerged lands to go, not to Flor- 
ida, not to Louisiana, not to Texas, not 
to California, not to any one State alone, 
but to all the people of the United States, 
and to be used for education. We want 
the children of Mississippi, the children 
of Florida, the children of Georgia, the 
children of Wyoming, the children of 
Arizona, and the children in New York 
to have a share in this great nat- 
ural resource. That is what we are 
fighting for. 

We do not want anything for New 
York alone. I do not believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] ahd the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] want 
anything for their States alone. Weare 
fighting for equity, an equal share in 
what God has given in the way of re- 
sources to our great Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRISWOLD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, of course I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator from 
New York offering to grant, insofar as 
his own State is concerned, for the enjoy- 
ment of all the States, the multi-million- 
dollar developments now located off the 
coast of his State of New York and sit- 
uate upon what formerly was a part of 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean off the 
original shores of Long Island and Staten 
Island? 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I have said, of 
course we are willing to share them with 
the entire Nation. No one has ever been 
excluded from these great developments. 
We have invited all the people of the 
United States there, and have urged 
them to come there. Of course we want 
them to come there; of course we will 
share those developments with them. 

I am amazed at the question of the 
Senator from Florida, because I thought 
my associates and I had made that point 
very, very clear in the course of the 
debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield at 
this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had not heard any 
offer to share with other States the- 
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revenue from these multi-million-dollar 
developments. 

Furthermore, when I listened to the 
testimony of the Senator from New York 
regarding this matter before the com- 
mittee, and also when I listened to the 
testimony of the distinguished public 
servant from New York, Mr. Moses, I 
received the impression that not only 
public developments on the sea frontage 
of Long Island and Staten Island were 
involved, for, as I recall, the Senator 
from New York himself referred to some 
filled land, made back in the old days 
on Huntington Beach, which was filled, 
not as a public enterprise but as a pri- 
vate enterprise; and I well recall the 
argument before the committee with ref- 
erence to the fact that the United States 
Government had had to pay the private 
developer a good many million dollars 
in order to secure that particular area 
as public property for defense purposes 
during World War II. I am sure the 
Senator from New York recalls that dis- 
cussion. 

* Mr, LEHMAN. I do not remember 

the discussion about Huntington Beach, 
but the Senator from Florida may have 
more knowledge of New York State than 
I have. 

However, the Senator from Florida 
asked me whether the State of New York 
will share with the other States of the 
Union the revenues and profits accruing 
from these great recreational develop- 
ments. 

I may say to the Senator from Florida 
that, although I cannot bind the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York or the 
Governor of the State of New York, I 
am quite certain we shall be very willing 
to share the revenues with other States 
of the Union, if the other States of the 
Union are willing to assume their share 
of the losses in operating these great 
facilities; and there have been losses in 
connection with some of them for many, 
many years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I may say it is 
important that we keep our eye on the 
pending measure. I think all the ques- 
tions which have been addressed to me, 
while interesting, and while I was very 
glad, indeed, to have them addressed to 
me and to have the opportunity of this 
little fencing operation, are pretty irrele- 
vant. The fact is—and I want to point 
this out, as my associates and I have 
done on many occasions—that the Fed- 
eral Government has never claimed filled 
land, but has always recognized the 
right of the States to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will ask the Senator 
to wait a moment. In my opinion, there 
never was any question of the title to 
the filled-in lands. But if there were 
any question, that is fully taken care of 
by the Anderson bill. The important 
question and the matter that concerns 
u, and which I think concerns the en- 
tire country, is in whom the mineral 
rights to the submerged lands are vested, 
and whether the royalties, the profit 
from those mineral rights, belong to the 
entire country or whether they belong 
merely to three States. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I will, if the Senator 
will address to me questions which, in 
my opinion, are relevant. I have been 
engaging, it seems to me, in a fencing 
operation, and I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Florida has really uncovered 
anything that I have not said, or that 
my associates have not said, during many 
hours of debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
particularly interested in the statement 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York that he does not know what 
the attitude of his Governor is, or what 
the attitude of his legislature is; whereas 
I recall that the Recorp shows that the 
distinguished Governor of New York has 
put Limself on record repeatedly in favor 
of the philosophy of the Holland joint 
resolution; that the Legislature of New 
York has twice followed that course; 
that the attorneys general of New York, 
both the present one and the one who 
served as attorney general when the 
Senator from New York was Governor, 
have followed that course; that Mayor 
Impellitteri, of New York City, has fol- 
lowed that course; that the distinguished 
public park commissioner of New York, 
Mr. Moses, has followed that course; and 
that the New York Port Authority has 
followed that course. I was wondering 
whether the Senator really meant what 
he said, when he stated that he did not 
know the attitude of the Governor and 
the legislature of his State. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very grateful to 
the Senator from Florida for having 
asked that question, because it demon- 
strates, beyond anything I could say, 
how this whole issue is being twisted by 
questions being asked which are not 
relevant. I did not say—and the RECORD 
will so show—that I did not know the 
policy or views of the administration of 
the State of New York with regard to 
the measures which are now before the 
Senate. My answer to the Senator from 
Florida was in reply to his inquiry as to 
whether I would be willing to share the 
revenues from these great recreational 
facilities with the other States. To that 
question—and it was a definite ques- 
tion—I replied that, of course, I could 
not answer for the Legislature or the 
Governor of New York with regard to 
sharing revenues with other States, but 
that I felt we, in New York, would be 
willing to share the revenues, if the other 
States would share the losses. My reply 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
attitude of the Governor or the Legis- 
lature of New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will, but-——. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the event of the 
discovery of oil or other minerals of 
value in the submerged lands lying off- 
shore from the present developments on 
Long Island or Staten Island, would the 
Senator from New York feel that the 
State of New York and the city of New 
York would have a very great interest 
in determining what portions of such 
values should be developed, whether 
they should be developed by derricks and 
oil wells placed immediately in front of 
the million-dollar developments already 
appearing there, and whether, for in- 
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stance, oil derricks should be placed 
within a couple of hundred yards of any 
of the great parks of New York, or Coney 
Island, which, itself, is built on filled-in 
lands? Does not the Senator from New 
York feel that the decision as to where 
such developments should occur—or 
whether they should occur—and the 
determination of which value should 
come first, should rest in the State of 
New York and its municipalities, such as 
the city of New York, rather than some 
Federal bureau in Washington? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that, by implication, I think he is 
charging the Senator from New York 
with being rather insincere and disin- 
genuous. I cannot say too strongly, and 
I cannot repeat too often, that we in 
New York want nothing that the other 
States do not get. Of course, if oil 
should be discovered off the coast of New 
York, and title to oil under submerged 
lands had been confirmed to the States 
by the Congress—which I hope will not 
be the case—New York would expect to 
profit by it. But I do not want New 
York to profit by exploiting a great na- 
tional resource, any more than I want 
Florida or Mississippi or West Virginia 
or New Mexico or California to profit by 
such exploitation. If I believed other- 
wise, I certainly would be very insincere, 
and almost dishonest and dishonorable 
in making this argument before the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I do not want 
New York to have any advantage, I do 
not want Florida to have any advantage, 
I do not want Texas to have any advan- 
tage, or California or Louisiana. I want 
this great natural resource to belong 
to the 159 million people of the United 
States, to be used, I hope, for the educa- 
tion of our young, than which I think 
nothing is more important. X 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Adverting, now, to 
subsection (b) of section 11, of the An- 
derson bill, which was the Lehman 
amendment of last year, written at that 
time into the O’Mahoney-Anderson 
measure, I note that that subsection pro- 
vides that States and political subdi- 
visions, municipalities, and so forth, can, 
after the passage of the Anderson bill, 
if it be passed and become law, have the 
complete right to continue filling new 
lands out onto the Continental Shelf for 
the purpose of parks or any other public 
purpose, and that in such case—and I 
quote from that provision—‘“the right, 
title, and interest of any State, political 
subdivision—is hereby recognized and 
confirmed by the United States.” 

I note that the distinguished Senator, 
apparently attaching little importance to 
the fact that most of the shoreline is 
owned by private persons, did not give a 
right to private developers to proceed 
with fills in the future and to have their 
titles automatically confirmed, but, in- 
stead, refused to do so. I wonder 
whether, for the record, the Senator 
would state his philosophy in this con- 
nection, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding whatever about the 
matter. ; 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that we 
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recognize the rights in reference to the 
tidal lands, but only the surface rights. 
I feel very inadequate in that I have not 
been able, apparently, to convince the 
Senator from Florida that what we are 
interested in today, and what the Nation 
is interested in, is the mineral rights to 
minerals which lie under the sea. That 
is where the wealth comes from; that is 
where the income will come from. It is 
not a question of a recreation park here 
or there or at some other place. It is 
not a question of filled-in land. So long 
as two things are recognized, one, that 
the mineral rights belong to the Federal 
Government, and, two, that the defenses 
of our Nation are safeguarded, I have 
very little interest in the question. I 


should be perfectly willing to make the- 


rule apply to private property also, al- 
ways, reserving, however, the mineral 
rights to the Government and always re- 
serving the defense considerations of 
the Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Why, then, does the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
limit his amendment to public filling and 
public values and thus discriminate 
against private enterprise and private 
ownership in the nearly 5,000 miles of 
frontage of the coastal States upon the 
various salt-water bodies? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not recall that 
I submitted that kind of a perfecting 
amendment. ‘ 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New York was present when that was 
discussed by the Senator from Florida 
and offered no affirmative suggestion 
whatever and has not offered any up to 
this moment. - 

Mr. LEHMAN. Having received no 
cooperation with regard to the protec- 
tion of public developments, I may have 
thought it was useless to do it. 

But I desire to remind the Senator 
from Florida of the fact that at the time 
we discussed the proposed amendment 
concerning filled-in land in Texas, we 
were concerned with the question of 
Jones Beach, in New York, with respect 
to which some of the officials of New 
York, including the corporation counsel 
and the mayor of New York City, asked 
that we take steps to have an amend- 
ment adopted which would protect us, 

I repeat to the Senator from Florida 
what I have said several times, that the 
amendment was drafted in consultation 
with and with the full approval of the 
corporation counsel of New York City 
and the mayor of New York City, as be- 
ing adequate to protect the public de- 
velopments which had been made on 
filled-in land. So far as Iam concerned, 
I should be perfectly willing to extend 
that amendment to privately developed 
filled-in lands, provided it applies only to 
the surface rights and not to the min- 
eral rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that I hold in my 
hand a resolution passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York in which 
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that official body representing the peo- 
ple of New York states: 

Whereas since its inception the State of 
New York has claimed and exercised owner- 
ship, dominion, and jurisdiction over the 
lands under the ocean seaward for a dis- 
tance of 3 miles and the lands of all tidal 
waters within those boundaries— 


Then the legislature goes on to ask 
the Congress to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion restoring this property to the 
States. 

Is it not true that the Senator’s posi- 
tion is contrary to that of the Legisla- 
ture of New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Obviously it is con- 
trary to that of the Legislature of the 
State of New York; but I may point out 
that this is not the first time I have 
differed with the Legislature of New 
York or with the present Governor of 
the State of New York or with the pres- 
ent mayor of the city of New York. 
While they are perfectly justified in tak- 
ing any position they care to take, I be- 
lieve that I, as a Senator from New 
York—and I have been twice elected by 
the people of New York—have a right 
to represent them as I believe it to be in 
their interests and as my conscience dic- 
tates, 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas that, although I have no 
means of proving my statement—I have 
no means of taking a “Gallup poll”—it is 
my very strong and sincere belief that 
the great majority of the people of New 
York take the position which I have 
taken. In other words, I construe these 
great resources about which we are now 
speaking as natural resources to be used 
by all the people of the United States, 
and not by only three States. 

I may say that in the years I have 
been in this body I have voted time 
and time again for appropriations which 
were of no direct benefit to my own 
State but which were of direct bene- 
fit to States such as California, Arizona, 
Florida, New Mexico, Washington, and 
Oregon, and that even though I knew it 
would cost the taxpayers of my State 
money, I voted for the appropriations 
because of my firm conviction that we, as 
a federated Nation, must consider the 
interests and the rights of all the people 
of the Nation. 

What is good for one section of the 
country helps the prosperity, the happi- 
ness, and the well-being of all other sec- 
tions of the country. If I did not so be- 
lieve, I would not have voted so fre- 
quently as I have voted to provide aid 
for the public construction of dams, 
waterways, and flood-control projects in 
various other States of the Union. 

Mr. DANIEL. I feel certain that the 
Senator from New York is sincere in his 
statement. I asked the question simply 
to point out that his position in the 
Senate, when he speaks of “we,” is con- 
trary to the official position of the Legis- 
lature of New York, the Governor of New 
York, the attorney general of New York, 
the mayor of the city of New York, and 
the New York Port Authority. 

May I ask a further question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me add one word. 
I wish to point out to the Senator from 
Texas that the Supreme Court has ruled 
that title ends at the water’s edge. I 
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believe, and I am convinced, that most of 
the people of my State recognize the law. 
They do not claim rights which the law 
says belong to the entire Nation. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York if his State has 
ever had its day in court. Has the Su- 
preme Court ever said that New York 
stops at the water’s edge, and that New 
York has no rights to its submerged 
lands, which the Senator's State has been 
claiming since the formation*of the 
Union? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe the Supreme 
Court in three decisions has affirmed 
that the paramount right and full do- 
minion, in all these lands, lies with the 
Federal Government. I do not think it 


makes very much difference whether 


those decisions were addressed specifi- 
cally to New York, to California, to 
Texas, or to Louisiana. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have one other ques- 
tion. The Senator from New York 
speaks of the Holland joint resolution 
as restoring lands and valuable resources 
to Texas, Louisiana, Florida, California, 
and a few other States, only. I wish to 
ask the Senator if it is not true that 
the Holland joint resolution also restores 
to the State of New York, whether he 
considers it valuable or not, a total of 
243,840 acres of submerged land extend- 
ing from low tide out 3 miles from shore, 
which the New York Legislature asked 
Congress to restore to his State. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall discuss that 
matter a little later in my remarks. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from New 
York does not deny that statement, does 
he? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I do not 
deny that the Legislature of New York 
passed such a resolution. That is a 
matter of record. I accept it as a fact. 
But that is no reason why the Congress 
of the United States should be expected 
to do something which many of us þe- 
lieve is contrary to the interests of the 
Nation as a whole. I presented to the 
Senate many resolutions and many re- 
quests from the Governor of the State of 
New York and the mayor of the city of 
New York, and I submitted them, I 
thought, with great appeal and, I hoped, 
with some possibility of success. But 
the Senate of the United States in its 
wisdom refused to accept them. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from New 
York might have misunderstood me. I 
was merely trying to point out that 
whether or not the Senator thinks the 
land is valuable, the Holland joint reso- 
lution would restore to New York 243,840 
acres under the marginal sea within the 
3-mile boundary claimed by the State 
of New York. In addition, of course, it 
would quitclaim to New York 2,321,000 
acres beneath the Great Lakes within 
the boundaries of New York. 

Is the Senator, in his generous mood— 
and I am certain that he is sincere in his 
views—willing to let all the other States 
share in whatever valuable resources 
may lie beneath the 2 million acres of 
the Great Lakes which are within the 
boundaries of the State of New York, 
and which have been held to be open 
seas, comparable to the marginal seas of 
the coastal States? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. There has never been 
a question about the title to the lands 
underneath the Great Lakes. I have 
said so time and time again. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would the Senator be 
willing to allow other States to have a 
share in the more than 2 million acres 
of submerged lands beneath the Great 
Lakes, in which his ,State’s boundaries 
extend as far as 20 miles from shore? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, of course not; nor 
am I claiming that the United States 
should take title to the inland waters of 
Minnesota, Texas, Wisconsin, or New 
York. Of course not. Those are mat- 
ters which have been determined by the 
courts of the land time and time again. 

Mr. DANIEL. There being only 2 mil- 
lion acres within the 3-league belt in 
the State of Texas, which is all that 
Texas would receiVe under the joint res- 
olution, I think the Senator from New 
York can understand why we do not 
want the Federal Government to take 
away that property. It is not any 
greater in area, and probably not any 
greater in value, than the area beneath 
the Great Lakes, which the Senator from 
New York wants to keep for his State. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, al- 
though I am not a lawyer, I have known 
many lawyers. They have told me that 
when they begin the study of law, they 
are given, among others, one simple rule 
to follow in considering cases arising 
under contracts, cases of equity, and even 
torts. The rule is to find out: “Who has 
the money.” 

It would be well, in considering the 
question of offshore oil, to keep our eye 
on the question of “Who has the rights, 
who wants the rights, and who needs 
the rights?” Nor should we overlook in 
each instance who has the title, and 
what is involved besides the title. In 
other words, what concrete substance is 
here at issue? Who wants what, and 
who now has it? 

Under the law, all these rights are now 
in the National Government. All the 
rights and title and resources involved 
in this pending legislation are vested in 
the United States, in all the people of 
this country, in all 48 States. The Na- 
tion has those rights. They are a na- 
tional resource. 

The Supreme Court said so. It said so 
in the California case. It said so in the 
Texas case, It said so in the Louisiana 
case, ` 

The legislation before us proposes that 
the Congress of the United States divest 
the Nation of some of these rights—of 
an undefined portion of those rights— 
take them away from the people of New 
York, of Illinois, of Minnesota, and Ala- 
bama—and donate them to the State of 
Texas, and the State of California, and 
the State of Louisiana. 

The Nation, the United States, bought 
the territory that is now Louisiana, and 
a number of other States; we bought 
that territory from France for $15 mil- 
lion, and there was created from what 
became the Territory of Louisiana, the 
State of Louisiana. And now the State 
of Louisiana comes here to ask the 
United States to divest itself of billions 
of dollars worth of national resources, 
and turn those resources over to Louisi- 
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ana. And Louisiana asks it not as a 
matter of grace, but as a matter of right. 

I say to you, Mr. President, there is 
no such right in the State of Louisiana, 
or in the State of California, or in the 
State of Texas. And I am not going to 
reargue the Supreme Court cases. The 
law has been decided, It has been in- 
terpreted by the courts. That is the law. 

We speak a good deal, Mr. President, 
about the three coequal branches of the 
Government—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial. Members of this 
body have attacked the executive branch 
for encroaching on the jurisdiction of 
the legislative. Now we here propose 
not only to encroach, but to evade, avoid, 
and overrule the judiciary, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
introduce into the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a very fine news article, 
the report of an interview with Mr. 
Philip Perlman, former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun. 

This interview which is headlined 
“Perlman Sees Tidelands Steal Worse 
Than Teapot Dome,” represents the 
views on this subject by a man who 
knows as much about it, if not more, 
than any man in the United States. For 
General Perlman was the man who 
pleaded the Government’s cases before 


the Supreme Court, and won those cases . 


for the United States. 

General Perlman knows the law in the 
case. He laid the groundwork for the 
final and definitive interpretation of the 
law. He heard and answered every ar- 
gument that was made in the course of 
those. cases—every argument that has 
been made and will be made on the Floor 
of the Senate with regard to the legal 
rights involved. 

After hearing those arguments—those 
presented by all the distinguished legal 
counsel that could be hired by the States 
involved, and by the oil companies, in- 
cluding the brilliant arguments made by 
the then attorney general of Texas who 
is now our able colleague [Mr. DANIEL] — 
the Supreme Court decided in each case 
against these three States, and in favor 
of the Nation. 

And that is the law today. I hope 
every Member of the Senate will give at- 
tention to the views expressed by Gen- 
eral Perlman in the interview printed in 
that fine newspaper, the Baltimore Sun, 
one of the finest in the land, a paper 
which belongs in the select company of 
the great newspapers of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERLMAN SEES TIDELANDS “STEAL” WORSE 
THAN Teapot DomME—EXx-UNITED STATES AID 
PUTS BLAME ON THREE STaTES—SAys EISEN- 
HOWER Resists EFFORTS To INFORM HIM or 
“Facts AND Law” 

(By Paul E. Welsh) 

If Congress sanctions the Submerged Lands 
Act—more commonly, the tidelands bill—it 
will be a party to “the boldest, most brazen 
grab of national assets in history,” Philip B. 
Perlman declared here yesterday. 
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In an interview, the former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States described the pro- 
posal as “a thousand times worse than the 
Teapot Dome scandal of the Harding-Fall 
regime.” 

The Baltimore attorney stated that bill 
results from years of false propaganda and 
from the activities of one of the most 
powerful lobbies ever to control the House 
and Senate of Congress. 

BILL PASSED BY HOUSE 

Last Wednesday, by a 285-to-108 vote the 
House of Representatives passed the bill, 
which already has the support of the Eisen- 
hower administration. The Senate now is 
debating the issue. 

Under provisions of the bill, the Federal 
Government will grant coastal States full 
title to the offshore submerged lands extend- 
ing seaward to what has been described as 
their historic boundaries. 

The Government would also have to re- 
turn to oil companies or State governments 
from $60 million to $75 million coHected as 
royalties and rent after the Supreme Court 
declared the Federal Government to be the 
legal owner of tidelands oil. 


TO PERLMAN “IT’S CRAZY” 

“It’s crazy,” Mr. Perlman said. “The 
deviltry in this is that the money was col- 
lected during a period when there was no 
doubt that it belonged to the United States. 

“Congress is making the Federal Govern- 
ment pay back money legally collected—give 
away what it already owns,” Mr. Perlman 
said. 

Mr. Perlman, who represented the Gov- 
ernment through 5 years of marginal sea 
area litigation, said yesterday that “the pity 
of this situation” is that President Eisen- 
hower has resisted all efforts to persuade 
him to learn what the facts and the law are 
in the issues involved. 


FOREIGN POLICY INVOLVED 


On this point, Mr. Perlman said that Jack 
B. Tate, deputy legal adviser to the De- 
partment of State, has told a congressional 
committee that the bill, if passed, would 
cause a great deal of difficulty in the United 
States relationship with foreign powers. 

Mr. Tate, according to Mr. Perlman, ad- 
vised the committee that the State Depart- 
ment was against recognition of a State's 
claims beyond 3 miles and that he stated this 
position with: the authority of Secretary of 
State Dulles, 

Under the bill already passed by the House, 
Mr. Perlman said, some States get more 
territory in the sea than the United States 
claims and this opens the way for further . 
encroachments, 

AVOIDS SPECULATION 

Mr. Perlman said that he did not want 
to speculate on “if’s” when asked what other 
nations, including Russia, might be inclined 
to do with their sea frontiers if the United 
States Congress should authorize States to 
extend their domains for many miles into 
the international domain. 

Of the three States principally inyolved— 
California, Texas, and Louisiana—each is 
seeking a different interpretation of the ex- 
tent seaward of its sovereignty. 

California is not interested much beyond 3 
miles. The Continental Shelf drops off 
abruptly at about that point and the sub- 
merged minerals—mostly oil and gas—are 
not accessible. 

Texas claims that its legitimate domain 
extends seaward for 104 miles, basing this 
position on what it claims was its rightful 
possession at the time it became a member 
of the Union, 

Louisiana, apparently for no particular 
reason of law or historical precedent, has 
extended its sea frontier out 27 miles into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
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“Despite these scattered claims, I defy 
anyone to define any boundaries in the act,” 
Mr. Perlman said yesterday. 

He added that it is his opinion that Lou- 
isiana had selected the 27-mile length of 
jurisdiction just because they found oil out 
that far. h 

In addition to its 1014-mile claim, Texas 
also wants full authority to the outer edge 
of the Continental Shelf, which goes as far 
as 150 miles, Mr. Perlman added. 

It has been the Government’s position 
that the United States does not claim con- 
trol or ownership beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Further, as sustained by the Supreme 
Court on June 23, 1947, the United States 
contends that a State’s title to its seaward 
land ends at the low-water mark. 

In California’s case, Mr. Perlman asserted, 
it has been the Federal Government's po- 
sition that from the low-water mark out- 
ward there begins the international domain 
and the United States had paramount do- 
main and California had no title. 


BACKED BY HIGH COURT 


On this point, the Government's position 
was sustained by the Supreme Court. 

Regarding the steps being taken to give 
the States full control over such offshore 
areas, Mr. Perlman said: 

“The effort being made in Congress to strip 
the United States of its oil and other mineral 
resources in the marginal sea, and beyond, 
for the benefit of 3 States at the expense of 
the other 45, is the boldest, most brazen grab 
of national assets in history.’ 

“In some respects, this proposal, backed 

by the national administration, is a thou- 
sand times worse than the ‘Teapot Dome’ 
scandal of the Harding-Fall regime. 
_ “It results from years of false propaganda 
and from the activities of one of the most 
powerful lobbies ever to control the House 
and Senate of Congress. 

“From $20 billion to $200 billion are be- 
lieved involved. 

“The manipulation of the high-finance 

barons of a half-century ago are peanuts in 
the presence of this grab. 
. “California, Louisiana, and Texas have 
never advanced a single valid reason why 
they should be given the Nation's much- 
needed oil in the submerged lands of the 
marginal sea, which has belonged to all the 
people since the Union was established. 

“These three States have already bene- 
fited by many millions of dollars because 
they took the Nation’s oil without authority.” 


BILL “PERPETUATES THE STEAL” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 13 perpetuates 
the steal. It also gives some States more 
territory in the sea than the United States 
claims and opens the way for further en- 
croachments. 

“The pity of this situation is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been misled into taking 
an uninformed position in the controversy, 
and, so far as known, has resisted all efforts 
to persuade him to learn what the facts and 
the law are,” Mr. Perlman declared. 

He said “the big argument” started in the 
late twenties or early thirties when it was 
discovered that oil could be taken from under 
the ocean. $ 

California first entered this field, he added, 
by leasing large areas to oil companies, 

In 1937, a resolution was introduced in 
the Senate aimed at stopping California or 
any other State from extracting oil, gas, or 
other minerals from submerged grounds. 

This resolution was adopted unanimously 
in the Senate, but failed of passage in the 
House, Perlman said. 

For a while, Harold Ickes, former Secretary 
of the Interior, was of the opinion that the 
ownership of the land belonged to the States, 
“but after study became convinced he was 
wrong.” Mr. Perlman added: 


PERSUADED ROOSEVELT 


“Secretary Ickes then persuaded President 
Roosevelt to bring suit against California 
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and it was this action which eventually led 
to the Supreme Court decision in July 1947,” 
he said. 

Meanwhile, California had received many 
millions of dollars from the leases. 

These payments, he explained, are based 
on 1214 percent of the value of the oil being 
given to the State by the lessee, plus mil- 
lions of dollars paid in bonuses. 

The Government started collecting rent 
and royalties on oil pumped up off the Cali- 
fornia coast after the Supreme Court decided 
in 1947 the United States owned the tide- 
land fields, Mr. Perlman said. 

To date the Federal Government has col- 
lected $50 million, according to one informed 
estimate, and now Congress proposes to 
make the Federal Government pay this 
money to California. 

Other legal actions, interspersed by a tug 
of war in Congress between the conflicting 
forces, ultimately led to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s obtaining injunctions in June 1950 
against Louisiana and Texas. 

After that the Federal Government began 
collecting royalties and rent from the com- 
panies taking oil off the coasts of Louisiana 
and Texas. So far, the Federal Government 
has collected between $10 million and $25 
million in these two States, it is estimated. 

The tidelands bill would force the Federal 
Government to pay all this back, 


Mr. LEHMAN. We should all give at- 
tention to Mr. Perlman’s statement on 
the law on this subject, and to his con- 
clusions, Mr. Perlman is no longer with 
the Government. He is a private citi- 
zen. There is no vested interest reflect- 
ed in his opinion, which is simply that 
of-a brilliant legal mind, reinforced by a 
passionate conviction that the law, once 
decided, should be abided by. I com- 
mend the opinion of this distinguished 
American, of this great lawyer, just as 
I would commend the Supreme Court 
decisions and all the briefs in the Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas cases, to 
those who are interested in arguing the 
fine points of law, in retrying the cases 
that were so thoroughly tried in all the 
appropriate courts of the land. 

Mr. President, I also have at hand a 
very fine editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 10. The New 
York Times is another great newspaper 
which is very sympathetic to the present 
administration. This editorial takes 
sharp issue with the pending proposal, 
and bids the American people to take 
heed of what is going on. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be print- 
ed in the Recor at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GIVEAWAY IN OIL 

A debate is going on in the United States 
Senate at the present time that deserves far 
more attention than is being given it. This 
debate provides no thrills or sensation, but 
it is of vital importance to the people of this 
country all the same. It concerns an at- 
tempt to take from all the people of all the 
United States billions of dollars’ worth of 
property that is rightfully theirs, and to 
present it to the people of a handful of 
States, notably Texas, Louisiana, California, 
and Florida. It is the debate on offshore oil. 

Three times the Supreme Court has held 
that the National Government has para- 
mount rights and full dominion over the 
submerged lands of the marginal sea, which 
means the area from low-water mark out to 
the 3-mile limit. It will be noted that lands 
covered and uncovered by movement of the 
tides are not involved, as they clearly belong 
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to the States, as do lands under inland 
waters—and throughout this battle the Fed- 
eral Government has never laid claim to 
them. 

The bill now under discussion i.. the Sen- 
ate would grant the States development 
rights to oil found within their so-called 
historic boundaries, which means at least 
out to the 3-mile limit, and in some cases 
an indeterminate distance beyond. No one 
knows just what will happen in international 
law when a State’s boundary is extended 
farther than the traditional 3-mile limit, in 
view of the historic position of the United 
States that all governments, including our 
own, can properly claim jurisdiction over the 
sea only 3 miles out from low-water mark 
and no farther. Even the Presidential proc- 
lamation that in 1945 established the Federal 
Government's claim to the natural resources 
of the seabed of the Continental Shelf (ex- 
tending far beyond the 3-mile limit in the 
Gulf of Mexico) specifically stated that “the 
eharacter as high seas of the waters above 
the Continental Shelf * * * [is] in no way 
* * © affected.” 

The administration itself, which, unfor- 
tunately, has favored this gigantic giveaway 
to the States, has had to do a certain amount 
of backtracking already in an effort to bring 
the offshore oil bill into conformity with 
constitutional and international law. But 
quite apart from the complications involved 
in giving indivdual States any kind of rights 
beyond the 3-mile limit, there is no justifi- 
cation that we can see in giving them even 
the oil between the low-water mark and the 
3-mile limit. 

Congress unquestionably has the right to 
do so if it chooses, but in doing so it nulli- 
fies decisions of the Supreme Court; it bene- 
fits a few States at the expense of the rest 
of us; it divests the Federal Government of 
control over a resource vital to the national 
defense; it paves the way for State claims 
even beyond the historic boundaries; and it 
raises a threat to the rest of our federally 
owned properties in public lands, forests, and 
parks throughout the Nation. The Senators, 
including Mr. LEHMAN, of New York, who are 
fighting the offshore oil legislation are doing 
a public service in calling its dangers to the 
attention of the country. 


Mr. LEHMAN. The pending propo- 
sal is not that we correct an existing 
law. What is here proposed is that we 
change the judicial interpretation of the 
basic proprietary relationships between 
the States and the National Government, 
in the matter of national natural re- 
sources. It is further proposed that we 
vacate the National Government’s sov- 
ereign regulatory powers in the marginal 
seas, and on the high seas beyond the 
3-mile belt. What is proposed is in my 
opinion preposterous, to my way of 
thinking, but what is worse, it is 
shrouded in the garment of States rights. 

If this is anything, it is a usurpation of 
States rights—a usurpation of the rights 
of 45 States, and of all the people of the 
Nation. 

Here we have national resources be- 
longing to the Nation. The Supreme 
Court says so. There is lying on the 
desk a proposal for the orderly develop- 
ment of those resources, under the aegis 
of private enterprise, but with, due re- 
gard for the national defense and secu- 
rity—and I shall shortly come to that 
phase of the question. 

There is also a proposal—it will be 
offered by my distinguished colleague, 
the very able senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HIıLL]—to devote the vast 
income received as royalties from the de- 
velopment of the oil and other resources 
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in the submerged lands to the cause of 
education—to the building of school 
houses, and the hiring of teachers—to 
invest those sums in the future of our 
Nation, to wiping out illiteracy, to rais- 
ing the level of learning in this great 
land of ours, for the children of all the 
families of all America, not just for those 
of Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

Are the rights of all these children to 
be recognized by Congress, or shall we 
deny these rights to all these children? 
The committee bill proposes to deprive 
the children of the Nation of the rights 
they now have, in law, to these resources, 
and to turn those rights over to three 
States—Texas, Louisiana and California. 
This strikes me as unconscionable and 
intolerable. 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, that the 
proposed legislation would give to other 
coastal States the equivalent rights in 
the submerged lands off their coasts. 
But Mr. President, let us remember the 
principle I enunciated some moments 
ago: “Where is the money? Where are 
the objects of substance and value?” 

They are in the submerged lands in 
the open sea off Texas, California, and 
Louisiana, perhaps also off Florida, per- 
haps also off Alaska. 

So the grant of theoretically equiva- 
lent rights to other coastal States is 
meaningless. It is worse than meaning- 
less. Most coastal States will suffer from 
this proposed abdication of sovereign 
rights on the part of the United States 
and from, the proposed enunciation by 
the Congress of a policy of extrusion of 
territorial rights beyond the 3-mile zone. 
All coastal States except those I have 
mentioned will lose their proper share in 
the resources of known value off the 
coasts of Texas, California, and Loui- 
siana. 

Other coastal States, such as Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Washington, will 
lose greatly, because of the new difficul- 
ties which their fishermen will confront 
in carrying on their activities off the 
coasts of other countries, such as Can- 
ada, which may well view our proposed 
extension of the territorial limits of 
some of our States into the open seas as 
more than ample justification for simi- 
lar action off the Canadian coast. 

Mr. President, speaking only in terms 
of practical values, even most of the 
coastal States will lose far more than 
they can gain. Those Senators from 
coastal States who vote for the commit- 
tee proposal are reaching eagerly for a 
shadow, while letting the substance slip 
from their grasp and from the grasp of 
the Nation as a whole. I think that is 
far more important than the individual 
interest of a particular State. 

As for the three States in question, Mr. 
President, may I remind them of Aesop’s 
well-known fable about the monkey who 
tried to remove the nuts from the jar. 
He got his hand in easily enough, but 
when he had filled his fist with nuts he 
could not pull his hand out. What is 
here proposed is not far off the fable, 
and these three States may well find 
themselves in a position of not being able 
to pull the nuts out of the jar, once they 
have gotten from Congress the right to 
these resources, 
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If I may cite one further fable to the 
other coastal States represented in this 
Senate, I trust they will remember the 
fable about the crow and the cheese. 
The crow had the cheese, but when the 
clever fox had talked him into trying 
to sing, he opened his beak, and had 
neither song nor cheese. But the legis- 
lation before us, Mr. President, is not a 
fable, although some of its terms seem 
extreme and some of its purposes fabu- 
lous. 

Actually, what is proposed here is a 
mischievous thing. It is fraught with 
danger. It is wrong in principle. It is 
perilous in practice. 

Again let us revert to the question of 
what is invoked here, in actual sub- 
stance. What is the cheese in this in- 
stance? What are the sums of money 
involved? What are we talking about? 

I hope that the Members of the Sen- 
ate have noted the estimates set forth 
in the minority report. This report esti- 
mated the value of the oil and gas re- 
serves in the Continental Shelf, at to- 
day’s prices, at $50 billion. 

I wish now to refer to a recent report 
which was issued by 18 Texas geologists 
and registered engineers. This report 
makes an estimate of the oil, gas, and 
sulfur on the Continental Shelf off the 
coast of Texas. This estimate is not for 
the entire Continental Shelf, but only for 
that portion lying off the coast of Texas. 
The estimates are based on an analysis 
of proven reserves and production from 
wells which have been drilled in the same 
geological structure which begins in 
southern Mississippi and Louisiana and 
extends down the coast of Texas into the 
Gulf of Mexico. To quote from this re- 
port: 

These undeveloped lands * * * occur along 
the same structural trend and at similar 
depths to the large number of oil and gas 
fields and sulfur domes that are presently 
being produced in southern Louisiana on 
submerged areas raised above sea level by 
the great delta of the Mississippi River and 
its distributaries. The vastness of the oil 
and gas, condensates, and sulfur potential in 
this submerged land area is indicated by the 
discoveries made on the landward portion of 
this basin. 


What do these engineers and geologists 
tell us lie in the Continental Shelf off 
the coast of Texas? First, they estimate 
that on the basis of the production al- 
ready obtained from this same geological 
structure, “The gross ultimate income 
for gas at 15 cents per 1,000 cubic feet,” 
and I am quoting now, “would amount to 
$9,291,000,000. The oil and condensates 
at an average of $2.65 per barrel, $29,- 
179,150,000, and the sulfur at a value of 
$25 per long ton, $3,022,500,000, or a total 
of $41,492,650,000.” 

This $41 billion, the report says, is very 
conservative and it goes on to state that 
a more realistic forecast of the possible 
gross ultimate income would probably 
= twice the above figure, or say $80 bil- 

on. 

These geologists and registered en- 
gineers estimated the value of oil, gas, 
and sulfur off the coast of Texas at $80 
billion. Now, I have been told that Tex- 
ans are sometimes prone to exaggerate 
just a little when they are talking to out- 
siders about Texas, but I don’t believe it 
applies in this case, for this report was 
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for home consumption; it was Texans 
talking to Texans, and not Texans talk- 
ing to New Yorkers. 

Then this Texas report goes on to esti- 
mate that on the basis of a 12 percent 
royalty, the amount of money that would 
accrue to the State government of Texas, 
as a result of the development of these 
reserves, would be $5 billion on the basis 
of the most conservative estimate of the 
oil and gas reserves; and royalties of $10 
billion on the basis of the more realistic 
estimate of the size of the reserves of 
these resources. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL, So that they will not be 
misunderstood the figures the Senator 
has given of $5 billion or $10 billion 
apply to the entire Continental Shelf, do 
they not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Within the historic 
boundaries covered by the joint resolu- 
tion there is only one-tenth of the area 
covered by the Continental Shelf, is 
there not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not see in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 any reference to 
“historic boundaries.” : 

Mr. DANIEL. It is already in the 
record that only one-tenth of the area 
of the Continental Shelf is within the 
historic boundaries, and the record 
shows that only one-sixth of the poten- 
tial oil resources are to be found within 
historic boundaries. ‘Therefore is it not 
true that under the Holland measure 
the Senator would have to divide his 
figures either by one-tenth or one-sixth 
in order to get the actual amount which 
might be received by Texas in the next 
100 years? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know exactly 
what is covered in the Holland measure. 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 contains no 
reference to any specific boundary limi- 
tations. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator really 
and sincerely mean that? The Holland 
joint resolution restricts the area of 
ownership which the State may claim 
to its historic boundaries as they existed 
at the time the State entered the Union. 
There may be doubt about some other 
State, but the Senator is talking about 
Texas, and I do not see how he could 
arrive at the conclusion that the pend- 
ing bill covers anything with respect to 
Texas beyond its historic 3-league 
boundary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from New York is able to 
define what the historic boundary of any 
State is, when it has been clearly stated 
that whatever the boundaries are, those 
are the boundaries, and the court must 
pass on them. We tried for days to 
ascertain what the boundaries of Louisi- 
ana were, and we have at least three 
answers, that they extend out 3 miles, 
and 3 leagues or 9 miles, and 27 miles. 
Somewhere between 3 miles and 27 miles 
is the answer. 
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While the very distinguished and 
capable Senator from Texas himself 
feels that 1044 miles is the correct figure, 
and I know he would contend that, there 
is nothing to stop a future representa- 
tive of his State from claiming from 1042 
to 150 miles, because it is impossible to 
read history and reconstruct it carefully 
enough to enable one to know what the 
boundaries are. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me to 
ask the Senator from New Mexico a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico whether 
throughout all the enjoyable hearings in 
our committee there was ever a word of 
evidence introduced under which any- 
one could argue and claim that the 
boundaries of Texas extended beyond 3 
leagues at the time Texas entered the 
Union? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; there was not, 
but I also know that there is permission 
in the pending measure to extend the 
boundaries, although, frankly, I am not 
able to ascertain where they can be ex- 
tended to, or who could extend them. I 
know that the junior Senator from 
Texas has been as straightforward as 
anyone could be, as was the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, but we must as- 
sume that others may come into the Sen- 
ate at a later time who might not read 
the record in exactly the same way that 
these Senators have read it, and who 
might claim, regardless of what is said 
here in this debate, that the boundaries 
extended not 3 miles, or 3 leagues, but 
perhaps 150 miles. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his frank state- 
ment about Texas. As I understood, the 
Senator from New York was talking only 
about Texas, and I merely wanted it to 
be clear that so far as the pending reso- 
lution is concerned, the Texas historic 
boundary cannot be more than 3 leagues, 
or 10% statute miles. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
should be very glad to have the Senator 
from Texas point out where the his- 
toric boundaries of Texas are described 
in the joint resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. The joint resolution 
does not undertake to fix the historic 
boundaries of any State, but it limits 
them all to the boundaries as they ex- 
isted at the time each State entered the 
Union. There is no dispute that Texas’ 
gulfward boundary at that time was 3 
leagues—10 12 miles from shore. At the 
request of certain officials of the States, 
section 4 permits extension of the bound- 
aries out to 3 miles in case the States 
have not already done that, but as to 
the State of Texas, the Holland joint 
resolution limits us by its terms. It 
quitclaims to Texas only such lands as 
were within our seaward boundaries at 
the time Texas entered the Union, and 
there is no evidence anywhere in the 
record that that was anything different 
from 3 leagues, or 104% miles from shore. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, these 
vast amounts do not include the bonuses 
which the oil companies pay to the Gov- 
ernment for the leases, in the first place, 
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before starting to drill; they dq not in- 
clude the rentals. They do not include 
ad valorem taxes on the oil produced, or 
a gross production tax, or a pipeline 
tax—all of which are provided for under 
Texas law, and which would amount, 
according to the report to which I have 
referred, to billions of dollars, in addition 
to the billions already cited. 

When we speak only of the resources 
off the Texas coast, we are speaking 
of potential Government revenues 
amounting to more than $15 billion. 

Are these revenues to be given, by the 
National Government, to the State of 
Texas? Why, Mr. President, should they 
be given to that State? On what basis 
are we of the other parts of the Nation 
asked to bestow such a vast sum on the 
State of Texas. If we do so, are we true 
to our trust as the custodians of the na- 
tional interest? Are we true to our trust 
as the custodians of the heritage and 
birthright of all Americans, including 
those yet to come? What will our pos- 
terity say of us, if we do this thing? 

I realize that Senate Joint Resolution 
13 is not specific about just how much 
of this land we shall give to the State of 
Texas. We are not sure whether it is 
within a 3-mile limit, a 10-mile limit, or 
possibly out to the edge of the Continen- 
tal Shelf. We all know that in 1947 the 
Texas Legislature claimed a boundary 
extending to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf, and that there have been placed 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee proposals which would give 
to the State of Texas the right to ex- 
tract all the minerals to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, as well as to extend 
the State’s taxing power over this area. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from New York would not want to 
have remain in the Recorp a statement 
which is as greatly at variance with the 
facts as is the statement he has just 
made, for there has not been introduced 
in the Senate a measure under which 
the resources in lands extending to the 
Continental Shelf would be given to the 
State of Texas. I call that point to the 
attention of the senior Senator from 
Texas at this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not state that 
such a measure was before the Senate. 
I said proposals to that effect had been 
placed before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me at 
this time? 

„Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In the last Congress there 
was introduced a bill—as I recall, it was 
House bill 4484—to give to the State of 
Texas 37% percent of any income or 
revenue from resources in the Conti- 
nental Shelf, out beyond the lands lying 
under the marginal sea. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Such a proposal is not 
contained in the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, however, is it? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; it is not. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. That proposal is not con- 
tained in the Holland joint resolution; 
but I am sure the Senator from Texas 
will not give us assurance that he will 
not request that very authority or intro- 
duce a measure containing that very 
proposal. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Alabama mean that it would be sub- 
mitted as an amendment to the Holland 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, no; not necessarily 
that; but of course such an amendment 
could be offered to a separate bill or 
other measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the debate on the 
floor, did it not develop from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] that when in the 
committee he submitted a proposal that 
this measure should specifically prohibit 
the conveyance of title to submerged 
lands beyond either the 3-mile or the 
1044-mile limit that proposal was not 
adopted? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, that is 
quite true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the pending joint resolution is 
“open end,” so that if it can be claimed 
that Congress has heretofore approved 
such a claim, or that hereafter Con- 
gress, by means of a so-called sleeper 
provision, may approve such a claim, 
State ownership and control far out on 
the Continental Shelf may, under the 
terms of this measure, be granted? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is quite true. It 
is specifically set forth in the pending 
joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr, LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that, as 
a matter of law, the actions of a subse- 
quent Congress will be just as effective 
to do what that subsequent Congress 
may desire to have done, regardless of 
whether the word “hereafter” is con- 
tained in the Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, that is per- 
fectly true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But the distinguished 
Senator from Texas has been saying that 
the claim of Texas is limited to 101% 
miles. However, certainly nothing to 
define that is contained in the pending 
measure. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the word “here- 
after” more or less an invitation to 
future action? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. It opens the door, and is 
tantamount to a request for future ac- 
tion. Some persons might say, “You did 
not exactly promise it, but you implied 
that you would do something else when 
you included that word in the joint 
resolution,” 
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Mr. LEHMAN. There is no ques- 
tion of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could not this clause 
of the joint resolution properly be called 
the come-and-get-it clause? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I fully concur in that 
description. 

Mr. President, in order that there may 
be no mistake in the mind of anyone, 
and in order that the record may be 
clear on this point, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, section 4 of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. That sec- 
tion is entitled “Seaward Boundaries.” 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: The seaward 
boundary of each original coastal State is 
hereby approved and confirmed as a line 3 
geographic miles distant from its coastline. 
Any State admitted subsequent to the for- 
mation of the Union which has not already 
done so may extend its seaward boundaries 
to a line 3 geographical miles distant 
from its coastline, or to the international 
boundaries of the United States in the Great 
Lakes or any other body of water traversed 
by such boundaries. Any claim heretofore 
or hereafter asserted either by constitutional 
provision, statute, or otherwise, indicating 
the intent of a State so to extend its bound- 
aries is hereby approved and confirmed, with- 
out prejudice to its claim, if any it has, that 
its boundaries extend beyond that line. 
Nothing in this section is to be construed as 
questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State's seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, or if it has been heretofore 
or is hereafter approved by Congress. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Since the Senator from 
New York has agreed that this clause 
might be referred to as a come-and- 
get-it clause, and since the Senator from 
New York has inferred that the words 
“or is hereafter approved by Congress” 
constitute, in the case of the boundaries, 
an inference that other States intend to 
use that clause to extend their bound- 
aries to further ownership, I appreciate 
having this. opportunity to say to the 
Senator from New York that those words 
were suggested by the New York Port Au- 
thority for application to the State of 
New York. The witness told the con- 
gressional committee that the State of 
New York had not specifically set a 
3-mile boundary, and that it had not 
been specifically approved by Congress; 
and, in order to be technically correct, 
he wanted this measure to provide that 
in the future, Congress could approve 
the boundary of the State of New York. 
The National Association of Port Au- 
thorities joined in that request, through 
official action of the association. 

So I point out that the Senator from 
New York is going outside the Holland 
joint resolution and is dreaming up some 
ulterior motive when he refers to that 
clause, because it was inserted at the 
request of New York, and for the benefit 
of New York. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Texas that, of course, I had 
no knowledge of the history of this par- 
ticular section. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New York for permitting me to 
state its history. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But let me say that 
the Port of New York Authority, which I 
think has done a splendid job for both 
New York and New Jersey, has no au- 
thority in any way even to express an 
opinion, save a private one, regarding 
the attitude of the State of New York. 
That authority is composed of members 
from the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and those members are appointed 
by the respective Governors of those 
States. The members of the authority 
have nothing whatsoever to do, so far as 
I know, with the coastal holdings. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield further 
to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Knowing the history 
behind those words, as contained in the 
pending measure, would the Senator 
from New Yerk be willing to submit an 
amendment to strike those words from 
the pending joint resolution, so as to 
have no further worry about boundaries 
hereafter approved by Congress? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to submit an amend- 
ment. I hope the entire joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 13) will be defeated, for I 
believe it is opposed to the interest of 
the 159 million people of the United 
States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senate will adopt 
the Anderson amendment, that will take 
care of the situation with regard to these 
words, will it not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is my 
impression that the Texas Legislature 
itself, by action taken by it, has extended 
or sought to extend the boundaries of 
Texas for a distance of 27 miles. 

Mr. HILL. Not only has that been 
done, but subsequefitly the Texas Legis- 
lature sought to extend the boundaries 
of Texas to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf, a distance of approximately 150 
miles. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct, Mr. 
President, and that is how the leases 
which have been referred to were made. 
The Federal Government did not find 
the oil or initiate the developments we 
are discussing; the States initiated those 
developments. 

On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that Texas does not own 
the property within its extended bound- 
aries, and in no measure which has been 
introduced are we asking the Congress 
to give us or to restore to us any prop- 
erty beyond our historic 3-league bound- 
ary in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The pending joint resolution has been 
trimmed down to our historic bound- 
aries, to lands which have been claimed 
in good faith under the solemn agree- 
ment with the United States that Texas 
would pay its own debts and retain its 
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own lands. That is what we.are talking 
about. 

Therefore, why include all this ex- 
traneous matter, in the discussion of the 
pending joint resolution which is specif- 
ically limited to the boundaries of Texas 
at the time when Texas entered the 
Union? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For the sake of the 
RecorpD, I wish to remind the Senator 
from New York that last year, during 
the argument of this matter, the distin- 
guished former Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Connally, argued at great length for 
a proposal, known as the Walters bill, 
which would have claimed for his State 
3742 percent of the royalties coming from 
the outer Continental Shelf, and he 
sought to have the Senate seriously con- 
sider and adopt that proposal. However, 
when it appeared very clearly that other 
Members of the Senate would not sup- 
port such a proposal, inasmuch as no 
other Member of the Senate spoke for 
it, Senator Connally was forced to re- 
sign himself to the passage of the Hol- 
land joint resolution, rather than to the 
passage of the bill he had favored. 

Furthermore, the Senator from New 
York will recall that when I introduced 
my measure at that time, I made it com- 
pletely clear that I and the other Sen- 
ators who joined me in sponsoring that 
measure did not agree even with the 
philosophy of Senator Connally, who 
thought that 3742-percent participation 
should be given to the State of Texas; 
but, to the contrary, we thought that the 
lands to be restored to the States should 
extend out only as far as the historic 
State boundaries. Iam sure the Senator 
from New York will recall that that was 
the sentiment of the Senate at that time, 
and I believe it is the sentiment of the 
Senate now. 

I do not believe the Senator from New 
York or any of the other Senators who 
oppose the pending joint resolution— 
all of whom have a perfect right to op- 
pose it, of course—should seek to create 
from this Recorp the impression that any 
Member of the Senate, and particularly 
the sponsors of the so-called Holland 
joint resolution—40 of us—wishes to 
have the pending measure restore to the 
States the lands beyond the historic 
State boundaries. To the contrary, we 
are confining ourselves to that limit, and 
we have in our joint resolution a specific 
provision that, as to the areas without, 
they are confirmed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I hope the Senator from New 
York will understand that that is the 
purpose. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida I have no recollection 
of that particular colloquy, but I cer- 
tainly have no intention or desire to 
question it. 

At this point in the Recorp I wish to 
insert the entire report entitled “What 
the Submerged Lands of Texas or the 
So-Called Tidelands Case Means to 
Texas and Texans.” I hope that it will 
help to enlighten the Members of the 
Senate and the American people in their 
study of the actual money involved. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, the 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WHAT THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF TEXAS OR THE 
So-CALLED TIDELANDS CASE MEANS TO TEXAS 
AND TEXANS 


A confusion has been established in the 
minds of people, not only by the erroneous 
use of the term “tidelands” but also by an 
attempt to establish these offshore sub- 
merged lands to be of no economic impor- 
tance to the State of Texas. 

The offshore submerged lands of Texas and 
Louisiana are but a continuation of the 
gulf coast embayment, part of which is lo- 
cated on land, part of which is covered by 
water. This structural province covers the 
entire Gulf of Mexico, including the shore 
areas immediately surrounding it. 

This geological province is a very large 
basin into which rivers, during millions of 
years, have deposited sediments many thou- 
sands of feet thick. Folding, faulting, and 
uplifting through earth structural changes 
and piercement by salt masses have resulted 
in the formation of reservoirs favorable for 
the accumulation of gas, oil, and sulfur. 

The oil fields located along the gulf coast 
of Old Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana are on 
the landward parts of this basin. The early 
discovery of these fields was due to the fact 
that these areas were above sea level where 
it was cheaper and easier to drill and not 
because the structures, traps, and salt 
domes do not occur where the land is below 
sea level. Sea level has nothing to do with 
the occurrence of these traps and structures. 

With the increase in the demand for oil, 
gas, and sulfur and improved methods for 
exploration and drilling, development of the 
submerged lands became economically fea- 
sible and resulted in the discovery of nu- 
merous structures and fields off shore. These 
operations were successfully conducted on 
the submerged lands of Louisiana and Texas 
until the title to these offshore submerged 
lands was questioned by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in Washington, after which all 
drilling was terminated on the submerged 
lands of Texas. 

These undeveloped lands of Texas occur 
along the same structural trend and at simi- 
lar depths to the large number of oil and 
gas fields and sulfur domes that are pres- 
ently being produced in southern Louisiana 
on submerged areas raised above sea level 
by the great delta of the Mississippi River 
and its distributaries. (Refer map exhibit.) 
If, by geological happenstance, the Missis- 
sippi River had been diverted westward into 
Texas, at an earlier time, the reverse of the 
existing status would no doubt exist. The 
Texas structures and traps would have al- 
ready been discovered and developed. 

The vastness of the oil, gas, condensate, 
and sulfur potentialities in this submerged 
land area is indicated by the discoveries 
made on the landward portion of this basin. 
As of January 1, 1952, there were 1,085 oil and 
gas fields producing in Railroad Commission 
Districts 2, 3, and 4, within a 100-mile belt 
along the gulf coastline of Texas alone. 
From these fields, as of the same dates, 11.9 
trillion cubic feet of gas, 5.046 billion bar- 


rels of oil and condensate, and 70.9 million, 


long tons of sulfur had already been pro- 
Guced. As of the same date, there still re- 
mains a future estimated reserve, already 
discovered, to be produced, of 50 trillion 
cubic feet of gas, 5.965 billion barrels of oil 
and condensate, and 50 million long tons of 
sulfur. y 

The total gas, oil, condensate, and sulfur 
discovered in the coastal belt of Texas as of 
January 1, 1952, was, therefore, 61.940 trillion 
cubic feet of gas, 11.011 billion barrels of oil 
and condensate and 120.9 million long tons 
of sulfur. These total ultimate future 
recovery estimates are very conservative in 
that they do not include the fields discov- 
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ered since the first of the year nor those yet 
to be discovered in the same land area. 
Seventy new fields have already been dis- 
covered this year. 

The Texas submerged land areas, imme- 
diately adjacent to the gulf coastal belt of 
Railroad Commission Districts 2, 3, and 4 
extending for over 400 miles along the coast- 
Vine having the same geological and struc- 
tural features have a potentiality for the pro- 
duction of oil, gas, condensate, and sulfur 
greatly in excess of these totals because of 
its greater area, better reservoir conditions, 
and the full use of modern methods of 
recovery. 

However, if the potentialities be assumed 
to be limited to the equivalent of the ulti- 
mate recoveries as set forth above, then the 
gross ultimate Income from the gas at 15 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet would amount to 
€9,291,000,000. The oil and condensate at an 
average of $2.65 per barrel, $29,179,150,000, 
and the sulfur at a value of $25 per long 
ton, $3,022,500,000 or a total of $41,492,650,- 
000. A more realistic forecast of the possible 
gross ultimate income would probably be 
twice the above figure, or say $80 billion. 

A royalty of % accruing to the public 
school fund would amount to, say $5 billion 
on the minimum estimate or $10 billion on 
that of the more realistic figure, not includ- 
ing the amounts that would accrue as a 
bonus for leasing the lands or the rentals 
received therefrom. It also would not in- 
clude any ad valorem taxes or a 5 percent 
gross production and pipeline tax, the lat- 
ter alone would amount to $2 billion or 
$4 billion, respectively. 

If the ownership to these potential oil, 
gas, and sulfur reserves are seized and 
nationalized by the Government in Wash- 
ington, it not only means the loss of this 
future income to the State school fund that 
will have to be replaced by taxes, but will 
also remove these taxable values as a source 
of future ad valorem income required to 
offset the declining oil and gas values of the 
existing fields located on the adjacent on- 
shore unsubmerged land areas. 

This brief review of what the submerged 
lands of Texas or the so-called Tidelands 
case means to Texas and Texans has been 
evaluated as a public service to the people 
of Texas by Texas geologists and registered 
engineers functioning solely as Texas citi- 
zens. 

Alexander Deussen, Houston; David 
Donoghue, Fort Worth; L. A. Douglas, 
San Antonio; H. B. Fuqua, Fort Worth; 
George R. Gibson, Midland; Walter L. 
Goldston, Houston; Dilworth S. Hager, 
Dallas; Michel T. Halbouty, Houston; 
Oliver C. Harpem Midland; James S. 
Hudnall, Tyler; John S. Ivy, Houston; 
Charles P. McGaha, Wichita Falls; 
David Perry Olcott, Houston; Vincent 
C. Perini, Abilene; Harry H. Power, 
Austin; W. Armstrong Price, Corpus 
Christi; Wm. H. Spice, Jr., San An- 
tonio; James D. Thompson, Jr., 
Amarillo. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Now, Mr. President, 
these vast amounts represent a potential 
wealth that has been discovered in re- 
cent years. Twenty years ago, such leg- 
islation as is now before us would never 
have been dreamed of. There was no 
contention over the submerged lands, be- 
cause nobody was interested in the sub- 
merged lands. Twenty years ago few 
people had any idea that there was any- 
thing of value in these lands. All so- 
called historic claims are without signifi- 
cance, Mr. President, because nobody 
thought of asserting or challenging 
rights which had no meaning in any 
event. : e 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I yield gladly. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I simply cannot let the 
Senator’s statement pass unchallenged 
that 20 years ago no one had any knowl- 
edge of anything valuable being in these 
lands, or that no one had any interest 
in them. The record shows that oil was 
known to exist off the coast of Texas as 
early as the first Spanish explorations 
of our State. It shows that in 1925— 
that is more than 20 years ago—a Mr. 
Leonard J. Benckenstein applied to the 
Secretary of the Interior in Washington 
for an oil-and-gas lease in the Gulf of 
Mexico off the coast of Texas. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior replied that title 
to this land in the Gulf of Mexico was 
in the State of Texas, having been re- 
tained by the State under the annexa- 
tion agreement when it entered the 
Union. So there was knowledge more 
than 20 years ago specifically as to oil, 
and more than 50 years ago specifically 
as to the lands needed by the Federal 
Government for a jetty off Galveston 
Island, extending from low tide 16,000 
feet out into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
land was valuable enough for the Fed- 
eral Government to need it-and to want 
it for the purpose of building a jetty on 
it. To whom did the Federal Govern- 
ment go to get the title? To the State 
of Texas, because it was always under- 
stood that Texas retained these lands. 

I merely wanted to point out that far 
more than 20 years ago the question was 
raised as to the lands being available 
for certain purposes, and that all these 
questions, until 1950, were decided in 
favor of the State of Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. LEHMAN. If I may first answer 
the question of the Senator from Texas, 
I shall be glad to yield. It may very well 
have been that the possibility of oil pro- 
duction from the submerged lands was 
known to scientists and to a few other 
people, but it was certainly not known 
generally, or considered of any impor- 
tance. There were claims by a few iso- 
lated individuals. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. DANIEL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield, and. if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the op- 
portunity given by the Senator from New 
York to supplement the statement just 
made by the junior Senator from Texas, 
by reminding Members of the Senate 
that the record clearly shows that, as 
long ago as 1858, the Nation, desiring the 
use of certain submerged lands in the 
Gulf of Mexico lying seaward from Ship 
Island, in the State of Mississippi, asked 
for a grant, and received a grant from 
the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, granting that island, along with 
submerged lands extending 1 mile into 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. So 
that the question is not a new one; and 
multiplied instances could be cited, in 
which the titles to the States have been 
recognized, going back almost to the 
founding day of our Nation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The constitution of 
the State of Florida, approved in 1868, 
has been cited as the basis of Florida’s 
claim to territorial rights out into the 
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open sea. Mr. President, we must all be 
reasonably aware that when the Congress 
approved Florida’s constitution, no seri- 
ous thought was given to this minor 
provision of that document. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact, as 
the Senator from Florida very gener- 
ously stated on the floor of this body, 
that the question of boundaries was 
never considered in the debate on the 
floors of Congress in determining 
whether the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Florida were to be readmitted 
to the Congress? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. , 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was never men- 
tioned in the debate, or in the resolu- 
tion of readmission, if we may so term 
it. The only provision was that, since 
the six States affected, including Flor- 
ida, had set up a republican form of 
government, therefore, their Senators 
and Representatives should be read- 
mitted to Congress. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is quite cor- 
rect, of course. 

Mr. President, we must all be rea- 
sonably aware that when the Congress 
approved Florida’s constitution, no se- 
rious thought was given to this minor 
provision of that document. The ques- 
tion was: Should Florida be readmitted 
into the Union, and should its constitu- 
tion be approved, as a democratic con- 
stitution, and satisfying the demands of 
the United States Constitution? 

It could not be seriously argued that 
Congress would give approval, and the 
President sign, an enactment whose pur- 
pose was to extend the territorial limits 
of one State out into the open sea, be- 
yond the limits claimed by the United 
States itself, before or since. 

But again, Mr. President, these are 
legal questions. I do not pretend to be 
an authority on them. I am content 
to let the Supreme Court rule on such 
matters, and I accept the judgment of 
the Supreme Court on them. 

The point I wish to make is that today 
we have an entirely different situation. 
These submerged lands contain re- 
sources of tremendous value, value to 
the Nation as a whole, and all its peo- 
ple—resources of vital importance for 
the national security. 

Is the Nation going to enjoy the bene- 
fits of these resources? Are they to be 
developed in an orderly manner with 
due regard for the national security? 
Are the oil and gas and mineral re- 
sources to be developed in such a way 
as to meet the growing threat of an oil 
shortage which hangs over our heads, 
which would confront us with possible 
disaster in the event that we were cut 
off from our sources of supplies over- 
seas? 

Let us examine these questions. 

Estimates of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey show that there are at 
least 15 billion barrels of oil in the Con- 
tinental Shelf off the United States, 
There are 33.7 billion barrels of oil in 
proved reserves within the continental 
limits of the United States, on shore, 
on what we now call the uplands to dis- 
tinguish them from the submerged lands. 
Thus in the submerged lands we are 
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dealing with at least 45 percent of the 
proved reserves we now have available 
for our country from all sources except 
Alaska. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator does not mean to give 
the impression that the 15 billion barrel 
estimate for the entire Continental Shelf 
is a proven reserve, when, to the con- 
trary, the record shows clearly that 259 
million barrels is the total of the proven 
reserve in the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not so stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood the 
Senator to say that we are dealing in the 
Continental Shelf with at least 45 per- 
cent of the proved reserves available for 
our oountry from all sources excevt 
Alaska, whereas, exactly the contrary is 
true. We are dealing with only a very 
tiny percentage. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I referred to the 
proved reserves within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator was 
speaking of 33.7 billion barrels as con- 
trasted with the 259 million barrels 
which represents all the known reserves 
of the Continental Shelf. So that they 
are an inconsequential proportion of the 
total. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Where are they? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are within the 
Continental Shelf, as shown by the testi- 
mony of two experts from the Geological 
Survey in the Department of the In- 
terior, as being the total proved reserves 
to be found in the Continental Shelf. 
The Senator should compare the figure 
of approximately a quarter of a billion 
barrels with the figure of 33.7 billion 
barrels, 

Mr. LEHMAN. It seems to me that 
the argument of the Senator rather 
strengthens my statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New York had in mind the reserves in 
the entire Continental Shelf—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was quoting from a 
report of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I hope the Senator 
will admit, what is undoubtedly the fact, 
that when he said we are dealing with 
at least 45 percent of the proved re- 
serves, he was inaccurate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should be perfectly 
willing to concede that they cre not 
shown to be proved reserves, although 
they are shown in the report of the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. President, the Continental Shelf 
off Alaska represents another great po- 
tential reserve. Studies of Mr. L, C. 
Weeks for the American Association of 
Geologists suggests that there is an esti- 
mated reserve of 23.6 billion barrels of 
oil off the shores of Alaska in the Con- 
tinental Shelf. If we add these official 
estimates of the reserves in the Conti- 
nental Shelf off Alaska and the reserves 
in the Shelf off the rest. of the United 
States, we have a total of 38.6 billion bar- 
rels, more than the total proven reserves 
in all the United States uplands today. 

I wish to point out that I was speaking 
of estimates and comparing them with 
the proved reserves in the uplands of the 
United States. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to say for the Recorp that the res- 
olution now pending, or the Anderson 
bill, relates to Alaska reserves? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know it does not re- 
late to Alaska reserves, I think the Sen- 
ator from Florida will agree with me that 
it is only a question of a relatively short 
time when the Territory of Alaska will 
be admitted to the Union as a State. 
Then, of course, the proved reserves will 
belor.g to a State of the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield 
further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At the time of the 
admission of Alaska to the Union—and I 
join with the Senator from New York in 
the hope that that time will come soon— 
must not the Congress fix the limits of 
Alaska rather than to include the whole 
Continental Shelf off Alaska running 
way out into the Pacific Ocean, the Ber- 
ing Sea, and the Arctic Ocean? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I recognize 
the wide powers of the Congress of the 
United States in determining the basis 
on which a State may be admitted, but 
on the principle of equal rights and equal 
responsibilities, I think it is a very rea- 
sonable and fair assumption on my part 
to say that Alaska will be admitted on 
the same basis as other States have been 
admitted on an equal footing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any instance in reference to the 
admission of any territory to statehood 
in which Congress has granted to the 
Territory then becoming a State the 
lands clear out to the Continental Shelf, 
or when such a suggestion has been 
made? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, Ido not, of course. 
I think there is danger that some of the 
States now claim that right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New York is certainly not contending, 
is he, that in any instance up to this 
time, when considering the claims for 
statehood by any Territory other than 
that of Texas and of the west coast of 
Florida, Congress has gone beyond the 
3-mile limit? 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have adopted in 
the Congress of the United States the 
principle of admitting new States on an 
equal footing. I cannot conceive that 
we will admit Alaska on less than an 
equal footing. When that time comes, 
the question of oil reserves will also be 
presented. 

It is of crucial importance to realize 
that we are in danger of giving away to 
three States as much oil as can be found 
in the proved reserves of all the United 
States, 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator real- 
ize that the Continental Shelf has only 
a small fraction of the proved reserves 
as compared with the estimated future 
reserves? Does the Senator really mean 
that there is danger of giving away to 
three States as much as the present 
known reserves in the whole United 
States? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Ihave not said we will 
do it. Isaid we are in danger of doing it. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator means, by 
some other legislation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Not at all. I have 
quoted the figures of potential reserves 
of Texas and in other offshore areas. 
I read a little while ago from a report of 
reputable and responsible geologists 
which tells us that the value of the oil 
is $80 billion. It is as important in that 
one State as the value of all the proved 
reserves in continental United States. 

I desire to point out again that there 
is no assurance that Texas will never 
ask for more than the area embraced 
within the 10% miles. In fact, I would 
say that there is some indication that at 
some time in the future it may ask for a 
much larger area. i 

Mr. DANIEL. I think the Senator 
from New York has explained his state- 
ment and has answered my question. 
In other words, he is talking not about 
the pending resolution giving to three 
States as much undiscovered oil as can 
be found in the present proved reserves, 
but that some other legislation will do 
that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I believe the es- 
timated reserve of oil in the Continental 
Shelf is at least as great as that in the 
proved upland reserve of the entire 
United States. ‘Therefore, I say we are 
in danger of giving it away to three 
States. 

Mr. DANIEL. But not by this joint 
resolution? 

* Mr. LEHMAN. It certainly would be 
in the joint resolution if it should be 
passed. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator has spo- 
ken of an estimated one-tenth of the 
Continental Shelf—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the joint res- 
olution is an invitation to all coastal 
States to come and get it. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is exactly what 
I had in mind by other legislation, not 
in this bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is why I say I 
feel there is great danger, which I 
deplore. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; in the case of 
proposed legislation being offered in the 
future, but the danger is not in the terms 
of the pending joint resolution. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Such a measure could 
be offered and enacted only if the joint 
resolution were passed. That is one of 
the main reasons why I do not want to 
have the joint resolution passed, It 
would open the door. 

There are two other primary sources 
of oil from which the free world is today 
drawing its petroleum. The first of these 
is Venezuela, which has a proven re- 
serve of approximately 10 billion barrels. 
The other great source is the Middle 
East, which has 86 percent of the oil 
reserves in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
There also exists a 2 billion barrel-oil 
reserve in Canada and a small reserve in 
Mexico. 

Now when our defense planners look 
at the problem of supplying oil and pe- 
troleum products to the countries of the 
free world, they are faced with the stark 
reality that one of the great sources of 
the free world’s oil is extremely vulner- 
able both to the danger of external at- 
tack and internal subversion. This is 
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the oil now being produced and lying 
underground in the Middle East. For 
instance, the great Abadan refinery in 
Iran lies only 600 miles from the Rus- 
sian border and can be reached from the 
Soviet Union by a modern highway. The 
largest oil well in the Middle East area, 
producing 150,000 barrels a day, is only 
500 miles from the Caspian Sea, the Rus- 
sian border. Here in the countries of 
Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia are 
known reserves twice the amount we 
have in the United States today, but all 
less than 1 hour's flying time from Rus- 
sian bases. 

Ineed not remind my colleagues of the 
fact that this oil may be lost to the free 
world even though we may not become 
engaged in a major war. In recent 
months we have witnessed the effect of 
militant nationalism in Iran, The.great 
refineries have been shut down, and the 
erude oil and refined products have not 
been fiowins into the markets of the 
world. 

We must look at the resources and 
reserves of the free world from the 
standpoint of their vulnerability to mili- 
tary or political elimination. We can 
only plan on the basis of the relatively 
nonvulnerable reserves. 

The Middle East today is supplying the 
free world with approximately 2.5 
million barrels of oil per day. Venezuela 
is shipping about 2 million barrels of oil 
a day, and the United States is producing 
6.5 million barrels per day. 

The Paley commission stated that— 

The gravest problem is the threat to. the 
wartime security of the free world implicit 
in the pattern of the world oil supply that is 
taking shape. The Eastern. Hemisphere, and 
Europe in particular, is coming to depend on 
huge imports of oil from the Middle East, 
which must be considered more vulnerable to 
attack by a potential enemy than are West- 
ern Hemisphere sources. 


We in the United States today are con- 
suming approximately 1 million barrels 
of oil more per day than we are preduc- 
ing. We are bringing our imported oil 
from Venezuela and the Middle East. Al- 
most all of free Europe's oil is imported 
from the Middle East and Venezuela. In 
the event of war or further Middle East- 
ern revolt, where do we find ourselves? 
Of what value will our western allies be 
if the movement of their planes and 
military equipment is halted by lack of 
sufficient oil and gasoline? ‘These are 
shocking questions which bring home 
the tremendous reliance the Western 
World has developed on readily available 
and nonvyulnerable supplies of oil and oil 
products. 

The press has carried, in recent weeks, 
apparently authoritatively reports on the 
vast expansion of the submarine fleet of 
the Soviet Union. There is evidence 
that the Soviet Union has the greatest 
submarine fleet that has ever existed, 
much larger than even our own. 

Most of the Soviet submarines, accord- 
ing to these reports, are of the snorkel 
type, with a vast cruising radius. They 
can cross the oceans and strike at our 
supply lines not only from the Middle 
East, but from Venezuela as well. They 
need not surface. They do not need 
bases. ; 

What such a submarine fleet could do 
to us and to our allies, in. the event of 
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war, in the way of interfering with our 
supplies of oil needs no further com- 
mentary from me. 

So far I have looked only at the cur- 
rent demands for oil. We know the tre- 
mendous increase in demands which 
come with full-scale war. We also 
know that the annual consumption rate 
of petroleum products is increasing rap- 
idly in both the United States and in the 
free world as a whole. 

The Paley commission estimated that 
within 25 years the demand for crude oil 
in the United States will have increased 
110 percent over that of 1950. The de- 
mands in Europe will have increased by 
233 percent, and in South America also 
by 233 percent. This brings the total 
increased demands of the free world to 
an average of 168 percent. 

The United States has embarked on 
great programs to rebuild the economic 
and military strength of the free world. 
We have engaged in programs to lend 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries to broaden their economies. 
All of these programs will directly affect 
the increasing demands for oil next year, 
and every year following. 

Armies, navies, and air forces are use- 
less without a readily available supply of 
fuel. The industrial potentials of these 
revitalized countries will also be useless 
without adequate supplies of petroleum 
products. 

This increasing demand can be most 
clearly illustrated by reference to a few 
facts. Not very many years ago the 
railroads of the United States relied al- 
most entirely on steam locomotives 
using coal. Today over 85 percent of the 
engines on American railroads are diesel 
powered, and that percentage is grow- 
ing greater every day. During World 
War II a P-51 fighter plane consumed 
about 65 gallons of motor fuel an hour. 
Today our jet fighters use 300 to 500 
gallons per hour. A single B-36 bomber 
consumes 5 times as much fuel per hour 
as a B-17 consumes. 

The United States is producing today 
about one-half of the world’s supply of 
oil on approximately 30 percent of the 
world’s proven reserves and probably a 
considerably smaller fraction of the 
world’s undiscovered reserves. 

In the event of a major war the United 
States reserves, along with the much 
smaller reserves in Canada and Vene- 
zuela, will have to supply most of the oil 
for the free world. The real impact of 
this demand begins to be realized when 
we see that 60 percent of the shipping 
tonnage transported to Europe during 
the last war was oil or oil products. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New York yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Since the Senator from 
New York is speaking about oil con- 
sumption during time of war, is it not 
true that if an enemy should take the 
Middle East and. cut off the supply of oil 
from the Middle East to Europe, Europe 
would be entirely dependent on the 
United States and the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere for oil? We 
speak today about the industrial develop- 
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ment and the productive capacity of 
Europe. But without oil, there could be 
no productive capacity. Europe would 
have to look to the United States and to 
other areas in the Western Hemisphere 
for oil if the Middle East oil resources 
were not available to Europe. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Alabama is completely correct in his 
statement. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I finish my 
thought? 

I do not think that even through the 
development of oil reserves off the 
coastal States we shall be able to take 
care of all the demands which will be 
made upon us in the event of an all-out 
war, but we can go a long way toward do- 
ing so. That is why I want to be cer- 
tain that we are in a position to develop 
these offshore oil reserves and to conserve 
our inland oil resources. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that under the 
concept of State ownership of sub- 
merged lands and regulatory power over 
all oil production during two World 
Wars, there was produced sufficient oil to 
take care of our war machinery. If the 
oil that is within the original boundaries 
of the States is allowed to remain under 
State management, the States will not 
burn it or hide it from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will be available under the 
very terms of the joint resolution. The 
Federal Government is to have the first 
opportunity to get any of this oil which 
might be needed for national defense. 
The record of our committee shows that 
it can be produced by private industry 
under State control cheaper than the 
Federal Government itself can pro- 
duce it.- 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I shall advert to 
that very question in the next few pages 
of my speech. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There is no thought on 
the part of anyone, is there, that the Fed- 
eral Government itself is to produce oil? 
The Federal Government would lease the 
oil lands to private interests, just as the 
States would. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no thought 
on the part of anyone that the Federal 
Government would itself produce the oil. 
But it is a fact that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were enabled to retain control 
of the oil lands, it would be in a position 
to proceed rapidly, whereas otherwise 
there might be endless litigation. 

The United States must have a suf- 
ficient standby oil production capacity to 
enable us quickly to pick up the deficit of 
crude oil resulting from loss of vulner- 
able sources of supply. 

General Johnson, of the Munitions 
Board, has estimated that we must have 
at least a 15 percent standby capacity 
in crude production and refinery ca- 
pacity, and to be safe we should have a 
25 percent margin. Today it is esti- 
mated that we have not more than 11 
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percent or 12 percent standby capacity. 

We need to develop new wells and new 

fields as rapidly as possible to provide 

this production margin. We must not be 

placed in a position of having to damage 

pox tan wells by too rapid extraction 
oil. 

How then, can we achieve this stand- 
by production capacity in our relatively 
nonvulnerable oil wells in the United 
States in order to meet the possible loss 
of vulnerable fields? We must be able 
to replace the approximately 1 million 
barrels of oil we import each day, and 
be ready to supply Western Europe and 
the free world in the event the Middle 
East fields are destroyed. 

It has been pointed out that oil wells 
on the Continental Shelf would be very 
vulnerable to attack from enemy sub- 
marines. This is undoubtedly true. To- 
tal reliance must not be placed on our 
offshore wells to supply us in the event 
of war. However, the offshore wells 
would be less vulnerable and more easily 
protected by subchasers and air cover 
than oil from the Middle East or even 
from Venezuela or Colombia. Neverthe- 
less, it is my opinion—and I believe this 
would be substantiated by our defense 
planners—that we should develop the 
offshore wells as rapidly as possible, and 
keep our inshore or upland wells pro- 
ducing at a moderate or restricted rate, 
so that, in the event of war, most of the 
increased production can come in quick- 
ly from inshore fields. 

The development of producing wells 
offshore is, of course, more costly than 
the drilling of wells on land. The ex- 
ploration and mapping of geological 
structures is more complex when de- 
veloping the ocean bottom. ‘The con- 
struction of piers or floating platforms 
involves greater capital outlay, and the 
transportation of the oil from offshore 
pools may involve considerable costs. It 
is my firm conviction that, regardless of 
the difficulties involved, the private oil 
industry in the United States has the 
technical know-how and capacity to de- 
velop the oilfields in the submerged lands 
off our shores. I believe these pools 
should be developed by the private oil 
industry with full and constructive com- 
petition governing their operations. 

The Paley commission, in its analysis 
of how to achieve the development of 
these offshore oil reserves in the quick- 
est possible time, raised the possibility 
that some type of subsidy arrangement, 
through the adjustment of royalties, 
might be required in order to make fea- 
sible full-scale development of offshore 
oil by private industry. I am not com- 
petent to discuss the advisability of such 
a procedure. I do know that we must 
provide for the development of these re- 
serves now, today. 

We must assume that offshore wells 
will be more vulnerable to enemy attack 
in time of war than inland wells, and 
thus it is only logical to devise a method 
by which our peacetime oil demands are 
met more and more from offshore wells 
while we hold our inland wells to lim- 
ited production. 

I hope that the Malone subcommittee 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, which has been assigned the 
highly important task of studying and 
investigating our national fuel reserves 
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and the formulation of a national fuel 
policy, will go into these problems and 
come forth with recommendations and 
proposed legislation. 

In any event, let me summarize the 
defense aspects of the question now be- 
fore us: 

First. The United States is today im- 
porting one-sixth of the oil it consumes. 

Second. The free world will have to 
rely primarily on the United States for 
a nonvulnerabie source of oil in the event 
of a major war. 

Third. Domestic production of inland 
oil can be increased by only 11 or 12 per- 
cent, and we should have at least 2 15- to 
25-percent standby production capacity 
to meet the possibility of the loss of over- 
seas supplies and te meet the minimum 
emergency needs of our allies. 

Fourth. The last great undeveloped 
oil reserves in the United States lie in 
the Continental Shelf off our coasts and 
today it is largely undeveloped. 

Fifth. Wells producing from the Con- 
tinental Shelf will be more vulnerable to 
enemy attack than those producing from 
inland fields. 

Sixth. We should develop as rapidly 
as possible the offshore wells, drawing 
from them as much as possible for our 
peacetime needs, and at the same time 
developing an equitable method of pro- 
tecting our inland reserves from too 
rapid depletion. 

Seventh. The demands for oil in 
peacetime as well as during war are going 
to increase very rapidly during the next 
25 years, thus requiring the most careful 
planning and development of our oil 
resources. 

Where do these conclusions leave us 
dei regard to Senate Joint Resolution 

I do not believe that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 would permit private compa- 
nies desiring to develop oil wells in the 
submerged lands to proceed as rapidly as 
they should. As is plainly indicated in 
the hearings and in the debate thus far, 
considerable litigation is certain to re- 
sult from this legislation. This litiga- 
tion will involve, among other things, the 
determination of the exact areas in 
which individual States can lease sub- 
merged lands. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee [Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska] 
has repeatedly stated that he does not 
know the exact location of the boundary 
lines of the States as defined in the 
pending legislation. The Attorney Gen- 
eral originally recommended the draw- 
ing of a line on a map to prevent just 
this sort of litigation, but that proposal 
was never pursued. How can private 
companies be expected to invest millions 
of dollars in developing lands, jurisdic- 
tion over which will certainly be in liti- 
gation pending the final determnation 
of these seaward boundary lines? 

I would further like to point out to the 
Senate that at least one State, Rhode 
Island, can be expected to initiate legal 
proceedings to test the constitutionality 
of the basic premises on which Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 rests. Such litiga- 
tion would probably test the constitu- 
tionality of both the provision in the 
pending bill relinquishing title to cer- 
tain of the submerged lands and that 
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further provision vesting in the States 
full rights to administer, lease and 
manage the submerged offshore lands. 
The Supreme Court, on three occa- 
sions in recent years, has clearly stated 
that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights and dominion over this 
offshore area. Such new litigation 
might very well act as a deterrent 
to the development of the offshore 
reserves, as has been the case in the past 
7 years during the consideration of the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

We cannot afford to have this great 
oil reserve undeveloped. On the other 
hand, we cannot expect private investors 
to proceed to develop these fields when 
there still will be serious legal question 
concerning not only the basic constitu- 
tionality of the legislation, but also the 
precise areas with which the legislation 
deals. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 apparently 
does not deal with the entire Continental 
Shelf. We know that the great bulk of 
the oil lies beyond the so-called “his- 
toric” boundaries of the States. Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 does not provide for 
the development of this area either by 
the States or the Federal Government. 
The distinguished chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
assured us that the next matter to be 
considered by this committee will be 
legislation dealing with the remainder 
of the Continental Shelf area—whatever 
that remainder is. He has stated that 
he expects to have such legislation re- 
ported out by the time Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 has been disposed of. 

This, Mr. President, is one of the rea- 
sons I am opposed to the passage of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13. But we are not 
at a loss for a substitute which would 
do what I have proposed. Substitute 
legislation will be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. I 
am a cosponsor of this proposed legisla- 
tion, and I strongly urge the Senate to 
support the Anderson substitute when it 
comes to a vote, 

Mr. President, we cannot risk not hav- 
ing our naval tankers filled and ready 
when our task forces prepare to move to 
defend our coasts and our freedom. We 
cannot afford to have our strategic air 
force grounded for lack of gasoline and 
jet fuel. We cannot afford to have our 
armored divisions at a standstill for lack 
of fuel. We cannot afford to have our 
jet-propelled missiles and planes 
grounded while an enemy bomber force 
approaches. We cannot risk the loss of 
our industrial capacity for lack of read- 
ily available petroleum products, 

These are the dangers which now con- 
front us. We can eliminate a great part 
of this risk through wise and speedy ac- 
tion by our Congress. This is why I 
desire to see legislation passed now 
which will permit the prompt.and proper 
development of the great offshore re- 
serves. 

Mr. President, I stand before the Sen- 
ate as a Senator from New York, from a 
State which, in my judgment, has much 
to lose from the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, and much to gain from the passage 
of mi Anderson bill and the Hill amend- 
men 
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New York stands to lose, not as a State, 
but as an integral part of the United 
States. New Yorkers stand to lose not 
as New Yorkers, but as Americans. 

Next week, Mr. President, I propose 
to describe at some length what New 
Yorkers stand to lose in this legislation, 
and what it would mean to the Nation if 
New York took the same attitude that 
Texas, and California, and Louisiana are 
taking in regard to the proposed legis- 
lation. 

But today, Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared only to appeal to the Senate, and 
to the country, to oppose Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, and to support in its place 
the Anderson bill and the Hill amend- 
ment, which is more needed than any 
measure that has been needed during the 
years I have been a Member of the 
Senate. 

To do otherwise will be to open up a 
Pandora’s box of litigation, to set a prec- 
edent for grabs of Federal property and 
of our national resources, which the Na- 
tion will have good cause to regret in 
the months and years ahead. 

Those who plead the case of Louisiana, 
Texas, and California today will not be 
able to withstand the appeals of Wyo- 
ming and Montana and Nevada and 
Washington tomorrow. The forests will 
go. The parks will go. The water power 
will go. What will remain? 

Mr. President, the decision we will soon 
make will hang over our heads for years 
to come. I pray that we will decide 
wisely. Let us decide in the interests of 
all the people, of our national security, 
and of our Nation itself. 

Mr. KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator is 
about to embark upon his maiden speech 
in the Senate, is he not? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to extend to him the courtesy and 
to the Senate the compliment of calling 
for a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senator resumes his 
remarks after the quorum is developed, 
it may not be held to constitute the 
beginning of the Senator’s second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Tap Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the calling of the roll be rescinded and 
that the proceedings in connection with 
the call of the roll be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair), Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KvucHEL] has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
State of California, togéther with the 
other States of the Union, views the 
pending proposal, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, as one of transcendent impor- 
tance. California hopes that the wisdom 
of the resolution will be recognized by 
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the Senate, that the Senate will pass it, 
and that it will thus be on its way to 
becoming law. California believes that 
a wrong will be corrected, and that sim- 
ple equity will be done when, and if, the 
joint resolution shall become law. 

For a matter of a little more than 3 
months now, I have had the honor, along 
with my able senior colleague [Mr. 
(Knowtanp], to represent the State of 
California in the United States Senate. 
Each of us is a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, authored by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hotianp]; and I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it may not be considered in- 
appropriate for one who is a new Mem- 
ber of the Senate to comment upon the 
joint resolution and upon some of the 
reasons which prompt him to support it. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CALIFORNIA 


It is my desire to discuss, for a few 
minutes, a portion of the historical back- 
ground of California in connection with 
the subject matter of the joint resolution, 
and with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
United States v. California, a decision 
which has raised a signal of warning to 
every sovereign State in the Union. 

What, Mr. President, are the facts? 
The facts are that in 1849 California 
adopted a constitution providing that her 
boundaries extended 3 English miles into 
the Pacific Ocean. Our constitution was 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States on February 13, 1850. Congress 
accepted that constitution, and, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, passed an act admitting 
California into the Union. This was a 
solemn act on the part of Congress, For 
almost 100 years thereafter, California 
asserted, exercised, and relied upon un- 
disputed rights of ownership and con- 
trol over all submerged lands beneath 
her navigable waters within these bound- 
aries, extending 3 miles out to the sea. 
During this period of time, the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court repeatedly held that 
title to this area was vested in our State. 

Between 1851 and 1945, California 
made 85 grants of property in the sub- 
merged lands offshore, to municipalities 
and to other political subdivisions of the 
State. In 1911, California made grants 
to the city of Los Angeles and the city of 
Long Beach, so that the boundaries of 
these municipalities were extended into 
the submerged lands off their shores. 

During the entire period of Califor- 
nia’s statehood, up to the time suit was 
brought against the State by the Federal 
Government, California’s title to the 
coastal submerged lands within her 
boundaries remained unchallenged. 
Whenever the Federal Government de- 
sired use or control of any of such lands 
for its own purposes, it acquired them 
from the State by grant deed upon pay- 
ment of agreed compensation, or through 
the exercise of the power of eminent do- 
main, or by deed of gift, from either Cali- 
fornia or her grantees. The record is 
full of instances of such transfers having 
occurred. Let me cite but one. Long 
before the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the California case, the city of 
Long Beach, in my State, gave the Fed- 
eral Government over 500 acres of sub- 
merged lands, and charged the Federal - 
Government $1 for all of it. 
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In addition to these evidences of 
ownership and jurisdiction on behalf of 
California, our State, its grantees and 
lessees have occupied, possessed, and used 
large portions of the submerged area 
within its boundaries in the following 
ways: : 

First. Building wharves, piers, break- 
waters, moorings, seawalls, and jetties. 

Second. Drilling into and beneath the 
submerged lands as far as 2 miles off- 
shore in the discovery and development 
of oil and gas. 

Third. Assessing and collecting taxes 
upon interests in the submerged lands. 

Fourth. Regulating and controlling 
fish and fisheries all on the basis of State 
ownership. 

Fifth. Leasing areas in the ocean for 
the harvest of kelp. 

Sixth. Expending large sums of money 
in developing and improving substan- 
tial portions of this 3-mile area. 

The area of submerged coastal lands 
within the boundaries of California is 
approximately 3 million acres. Along its 
1,100 miles of coastline—the title to every 
foot of which has been placed in jeop- 
ardy by the Court’s decision—only 15 
miles, or something over 14 percent, 
have been productive of petroleum. It 
was upon this small area of California's 
coastline that some people in the Fed- 
eral Government cast covetous eyes, not 
long after petroleum had been found in 
any quantity. 

Because it was the petroleum issue 
that precipitated this problem, I should 
like to develop some of the history of 
California as respects the discovery of 
oil along a part of her coastline. The 
first recorded oil development on tide- 
lands and submerged lands of my State 
was at Summerland in Santa Barbara 
County in the year 1877. The first well 
there was located on the beach, where 
oil seepages had been observed. By the 
end of 1895, there were eight productive 
wells on or adjacent to the beach at 
Summerland. The results obtained in 
these oil wells attracted much attention 
to the area, and an extensive drilling 
campaign on the submerged lands there 
commenced in 1896. 

In June of 1900, when development in 
this area reached its climax, there were 
22 operating companies and 305 produc- 
ing wells. By 1906 a total of 412 wells 
had been drilled from wooden wharves 
and piers extending from the beach out 
over the submerged lands. The produc- 
tion of oil at Summerland thereafter de- 
creased, however, and after the year 
1940, there was no oil production from 
the submerged lands in that area. The 
entire production per well had always 
been small. 

The first State oil and gas leasing law 
in California was enacted in 1921—Chap- 
ter 303, Statutes of 1921. This law 
provided for the issuance of prospecting 
permits and preferential leases to per- 
mit drilling when commercial production 
was demonstrated. Between 1929 and 
1931, oil development took place at Rin- 
con and at Elwood in Ventura and Santa 
Barbara Counties. In 1930, the first well 
was drilled off Huntington Beach in 
Orange County. In the 1930's oil was 
also developed from submerged lands off 
the area southeast of Terminal Island— 
Senators will remember that in connec- 
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tion with the war effort—or, what might 
otherwise be described as the entrance 
to what was the original San Pedro Har- 
bor. With the completion of the first 
discovery well in the submerged lands 
offshore from Huntington Beach in 1930, 
activity increased in that area, and 12 
wells were completed there between 1930 
and 1934. Development of this field, 
after 1929, proceeded in accordance with 
State legislation which required that the 
undersea oil pool be reached from drill 
sites located on the uplands, through 
directional or slant drilling, as it is 
known. 

In the area of the city of Long Beach, 
the first upland discovery well was drilled 
in 1936. Following this first discovery, 
submerged lands drilling off Long Beach 
progressed rapidly until, at the present 
time, over 700 wells have been drilled, 
developed and are producing oil under 
drilling agreements between the city of 
Long Beach and its contracting parties. 

Then, in the 1930's, applications for 
Federal leases on these same offshore 
areas began to be filed. They were filed 
by individuals who, for the first time, 
urged that the 3-mile belt within Cali- 
fornia’s boundaries did not belong to Cal- 
ifornia, but belonged rather, under their 
contention, to the Federal Government. 
THE HISTORIC POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


These applications squarely presented 
the issue of State ownership of these 
lands. In rejecting one such application, 
the late Harold L. Ickes, then Secretary 
of the Interior, issued a ruling on De- 
cember 22, 1933. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter, containing the ruling, be 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks; and then I want to 
read but one or two sentences from it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1933. 
Mr. OLIN S. PROCTOR, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

My DEAR Mr. PROCTOR: I have received, by 
reference from the Department of State, 
copies of your letters of October 15 and No- 
vember 22. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Federal Goy- 
ernment over lands bordering on tidewater, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held in the case of Hardin v. Jordan (140 
U. S. 371), as follows: 

“With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bordering on tidewater, it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
high-water mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of 
lands so granted enures to the State within 
which they are situated, if a State has been 
organized and established there. Such title 
to the shore and lands under water is re- 
garded as incidental to the sovereignty of 
the State—a portion of the royalties belong- 
ing thereto and held in trust for the publie 
purposes of navigation and fishery—and can- 
not be retained or granted out to individuals 
by the United States.” 

The foregoing is a statement of the set- 
tied law and therefore no rights can be 
granted to you either under the leasing act 
of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat 437), or under 
any other public-land law to the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean either within or without the 
8-mile limit. Title to the soil under the 
ocean within the 3-mile limit is in the State 
of California, and the land may not be ap- 
propriated except by authority of the State. 
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A permit would be necessary to be obtained 
from the War Department as a prerequisite 
to the maintenance of structures in the 
navigable waters of the United States, but 
such a permit would not confer any rights 
to the ocean bed. 

I find no authority of law under which any 
right can be granted to you to establish your 
proposed structures in the ocean outside cf 
the 3-mile limit of the jurisdiction of the 
State of California, nor am I advised that 
any other branch of the Federal Government 
has such authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hanorp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. KUCHEL. In this letter it will 
be noted that Mr. Ickes quoted from the 
case of Hardin v. Jordan, cited in the 
letter, as follows: 

Title to the shore and lands under water 
is regarded as incidental to the sovereignty 
of the State—a portion of the royalties be- 
longing thereto and held in trust for the 
public purpose of navigation and fishery— 
and cannot be retained or granted out to 
individuals by the United States, 


Mr. Ickes continued: 
The foregoing is a statement of the settled 


law and, therefore, no rights can be granted 
to you— 


Meaning to the applicant, in this 
instance— 
either under the Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), or under any other 
public-land law to the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean either within or without the 3-mile 
limit. * * * 

I find no authority of law under which 
any righ; can be granted to you to establish 
your proposed structures in the ocean out- 
side the 3-mile limit of the jurisdiction of 
the State of California, nor am I advised that 
any other branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment has such authority. 

THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES CHANGES 


For whatever reason may have moti- 
vated it, the Department of the Interior 
thereafter began to change its mind. It 
began to back away from the forthright 
position taken in the letter to which I 
have referred. And then, on May 29, 
1945, the Federal Government filed suit 
in the Federal district court in southern 
Catifornia claiming ownership of land 
below low-water mark off the coast of 
California. This suit was later dismissed 
and a new complaint was filed in Octo- 
ber 1945 by the Federal Government 
against the State of California in the 
United States Supreme Court, as the 
Court of original jurisdiction. The far- 
reaching results of the Court’s subse- 
quent decision are well known. The 
United States Supreme Court held that 
California is not the owner of the 3-mile 
marginal belt along its coast. It an- 
nounced that the Federal Government 
has “paramount rights in and power 
over” that area. It declined, however, 
to hold that the Federal Government 
owned the area. The Federal lawyers 
asked the Court to decree that the United 
States had rights of proprietorship in 
those lands. The Court refused to do so, 
and struck out this language of proprie- 
torship. 

I have listened te the able senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and 
other able Members of the Senate, recite 
in detail numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, indicating that the lands 
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beneath all navigable waters were re- 
served to the States. Typical of these 
many decisions is Pollard v. Hagan (3 
How. 212, 229). In that case, the Court 
said in part: 

The territorial boundaries of Alabama 
have extended all her sovereign powers into 
the sea. * * * The shores of navigable wa- 
ters, and the soils under them, were not 
granted by the Constitution to the United 
States, but were reserved to the States respec- 
tively. Second, the new States have the 
same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction 
over this subject as the original States. 


I have heard comments made on the 
Senate floor that such language used in 
many such Supreme Court decisions was 
merely dictum and, therefore, not of de- 
terminative effect in the issue. But the 
fact is, as Senators know, that the Su- 
preme Court, in its decision in the Cali- 
fornia case, made the significant admis- 
sion that the Court had, many times, in 
past decisions “used language strong 
enough to indicate that the Court then 
believed that the States also owned soils 
under all navigable waters within the 
territorial jurisdiction, whether inland 
or not.” 

So, I think it can be said in entire ac- 
curacy that there never was a court deci- 
sion which ever raised the slightest ques- 
tion as to who owned the submerged 
lands within the historic boundaries of 
California, or of any other State, until 
the agitation in some quarters in the 
1930’s leading up to the decision in the 
1947 California case. The text of that 
case itself stands as testimony to the 
truth of this fact. 

As a result of this novel “paramount 
rights” doctrine, a state of uncertainty 
has arisen. Representatives of the 
American Bar Association have termed 
that doctrine “strange,” “extraordinary,” 
and “unusual.” As Manley O. Hudson, 
famed lawyer and judge, has said, with 
reference to the decision in the Cali- 
fornia case: 

It is a reversal of what all competent peo- 
ple had taken to be the law relating to those 
lands a few years ago. This is a capital fact 
that I feel the Congress will have no dispo- 
sition to ignore. It may be said that it was 
the general feeling throughout almost the 
entire Nation that ownership of the lands 
beneath any navigable waters, within their 
boundaries, whether coastal or interior, was 
placed in jeopardy and that no State could 
have any sense of security in its ownership 
of these properties, however long such own- 


ership had been fully recognized by the 
Federal Government. 


The effect, Mr. President, of this de- 
cision is to create a new concept of 
Federal rights to property within State 
boundaries, Lands under navigable in- 
land waters are presumably owned by 
the States, but even here a doubt has 
arisen, because of the following sentence 
in the Court's decision: 

The Government does not deny that under 
the Pollard rule, as explained in later cases, 
California has a qualified ownership of lands 
under inland navigable water, such as riv- 


ers, harbors, and even tidelands down to 
the low-water mark. 


I emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
phrase used here is “qualified owner- 
ship,” 

On the other hand, lands under navi- 
gable waters, outside of inland waters 
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are, by the decision, subject to Federal 
paramount rights, including dominion 
over natural resources. Ownership of 
these lands is not decided. The Supreme 
Court said that the Federal paramount 
rights in these lands and dominion over 
their resources are necessary in order to 
fulfill the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government for national defense and for 
international relations. Prominent law- 
yers and judges have pointed out the 
dangerous implications of the Court’s 
pronouncement. These Federal respon- 
sibilities exist throughout our country, 
as pointed out by Justice Stanley Reed 
when he said in his dissenting opinion: 

The power of the United States is plen- 
ary over these undersea lands precisely as 
it is over every river, farm, mine, and fac- 
tory of the Nation. 


For that reason, Mr. President, there 
is, it seems to me, sound ground for the 
growing fear that this paramount 
rights doctrine may someday be ap- 
plied to other lands presently believed 
to be under State jurisdiction. There 
we have the reason why Senators from 
every section of our country have joined 
in sponsoring Senate Joint Resolution 
13. 

A BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE SENATE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Recolu- 
tion 13, as it was approved by the Sen- 
ate committee, declares it to be in the 
public interest that title and ownership 
of lands and resources beneath navi- 
gable waters within State boundaries 
are recognized, vested in, and assigned 
to them. It also provides that the rights 
of States to develop and use such lands 
and resources is recognized, vested in, 
and assigned to them. In other words, 
this joint resolution would recognize and 
confirm for the future what had been 
accepted and relied upon as the law prior 
to 1947 by the Federal Government and 
the several States. 

In recognizing State ownership of 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
historic State boundaries, this joint reso- 
lution wisely makes no attempt to define 
exactly what those boundaries are. In 
substance, the resolution provides that 
each of the States has ownership of all 
lands beneath navigable waters extend- 
ing, in the case of littoral States, 3 geo- 
graphical miles seaward from its coast- 
line, or to its historic boundary. But 
where, you may ask, is the coastline? 
The joint resolution does not provide 
a metes-and-bounds description of the 
coastline; rather, it provides that the 
coastline is the line of low-water mark, 
or, where there are inland waters such 
as bays, the seaward limit of those in- 
land waters. What constitutes inland 
waters, what the seaward limit of those 
waters may be, and what the low-water 
mark is are questions left open for future 
adjudication. 

THE RELEVANCY OF BOUNDARY DEFINITIONS 


Criticism has been heard, both in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate, 
on the failure of this joint resolution to 
provide a metes-and-bounds description 
of the submerged lands in question. 
Some insist that the resolution should 
define with exactness the coastline and 
the boundary of each State. When we 
consider the background of this problem, 
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I think, Mr. President, yoa may agree 
with me that these critics are in a para- 
doxical position. 

In the California suit the Federal 
Government contended that the United 
States owned the lands seaward of the 
low-water mark and outside inland 
waters, on California’s coast, running 
3 nautical miles into-the sea. California 
urged that the lands were not sufficiently 
described and that the 3-mile belt was 
unidentified. The Supreme Court 
brushed aside this contention of my 
State. Said the Court: 

Certainly demarcation of the boundary 
is not an impossibility * * * and there is 
no reason why, after determining in general 
who owns the 3-mile belt here involved, the 
Court might not later, if necessary, have 
more detailed hearings in order to determine 
with greater definiteness particular segments 
of the boundary. 


Here, Mr. President, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13, following the guide furnished 
by the Supreme Court, would determine, 
in general, who owns the 3-mile belt, 
and would leave precise definition of the 
boundary for later determination. To 
those who object to the resolution on the 
grounds that coastlines and boundaries 
are not definitely established by it, I 
answer, in. the language of the Court, 
“demarcation of the boundary is not an 
impossibility.” 

But it would take a long time, Mr. 
President, to define them with accuracy 
for each littoral State. Witness again 
the California situation, where the Court 
appointed a Master to assist it in locat- 
ing the 3-mile belt. Six years after the 
original decision, the Court has not yet 
found where California’s coastline is, 
along a very few miles of our shore, 

THE ISSUE OF INLAND WATERS 


The main issue involved in these cur- 
rent Supreme Court proceedings is the 
extent of California’s inland waters. 
Since that matter is now before the 
Court, I do not intend to comment on 
it in detail. However, I will say that, 
having persuaded the Court in 1947 that 
California’s ownership, albeit qualified, 
is limited to navigable inland waters, the 
Federal attorneys now claim that such 
inland waters along our coast are almost 
nonexistent. It seems to me that these 
attorneys are now seeking to overturn 
the established meaning of what in- 
land waters are, just as in the main part 
of the California case, they persuaded 
the Court to accept the new paramount 
rights doctrine. For instance, these 
attorneys have argued that each of five 
Califorrria bays, long recognized and 
claimed by California as bays, are not 
bays at all. 

A graphic example of this occurred in 
connection with Santa Monica Bay. The 
indentation at Santa Monica was ex- 
Plicitly held to be a bay by the Cali- 
fornia supreme court in the case of 
People v. Stralla (14 Cal. 2d 617 (1939) ). 
During the course of that case, the 
United States attorney in southern Cali- 
fornia appeared and stated that he was 
“acting on the express direction of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and in that name and in behalf of the 
United States.” He filed a brief, in 
which he strongly urged the Court to 
hold that Santa Monica was a bay, and 
the California Supreme Court agreed, 
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However, when the matter arose in the 
Master’s proceedings to fix an exact 
coastal line in California, the Federal 
Government repudiated this prior posi- 
tion, and asserted that Santa Monia Bay 
is not a bay at all. Thus, once again, 
representatives of the Government of 
the United States took one position with 
respect to California in 1939, and a com- 
pletely opposite one a decade later. I 
cite this example, also, to indicate the 
difficulty Congress would encounter in 
establishing, by metes-and-bounds, coast 
lines and boundaries, 
CALIFORNIA’S BOUNDARY STATUTE 


One other question which has arisen 
in these debates is the California bound- 
ary statute, adopted by my State in 
1949. When California was admitted 
into the Union, its constitution provided 
that its boundary was to extend 3 Eng- 
lish miles into the ocean and also to 
include all the islands, harbors, and 
bays along and adjacent to the coast. 
In 1949 the California Legislature passed 
an act which sought to interpret and 
define the intent of the general language 
of the 1849 constitution. This act 
provided, in effect, that the State’s west- 
ern boundary is a line 3 miles oceanward 
from her farthermost islands. 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that the 
1949 boundary statute of my State is now 
interjected in this discussion in an at- 
tempt to demonstrate that somehow, in 
some manner, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 would extend the boundaries of my 
State, or of any State similarly situated, 
beyond that which it originally had. But 
that is simply not so. 

Whether the 1949 statute is valid is a 
question for the courts. It has been 
drawn to the attention of the Supreme 
Court in the Master’s proceedings to de- 
termine the State’s inland waters along 
part of the. coast, 

The point here, however, is that the 
pending joint resolution has no effect 
on the 1949 act. It neither validates nor 
invalidates it. The effect of this act of 
the State of California awaits judicial 
determination. California, like every 
other State, will have an equal opportu- 
nity to establish the location of its own 
coastline and historic boundary. This is 
the basic, underlying equity of the reso- 
lution. 

THE MATTER OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


Against the resolution is now raised 
the objection that, if passed, it would 
weaken the security of the United States. 
No Member of the Senate, or of Congress, 
or of the administration, indeed, no pa- 
triotic citizen of the United States, de- 
sires to do anything to weaken our na- 
tional security. Let me, in this connec- 
tion, quote from the testimony of Mr. 
Jack B. Tate, Deputy Legal Adviser of 
the State Department, appearing before 
the Senate committee on March 3 of this 
year: 

The Department believes that the grant 
by the Federal Government of rights to ex- 
plore and develop the mineral resources of 
the Continental Shel? off the coasts of the 
United States can be achieved within the 
framework of its traditional international 
position (p. 1053). 

I assume that as far as our international 
relations are concerned, the United States 
could divide up with the States any fights 
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which it had, and those rights would be 
certainly the traditional rights to the 3 miles, 
plus the right to the Continental Shelf as 
set forth in the 1945 proclamation. * * * 
Whatever the United States has as far as the 
international aspect is concerned, it may 
divide up with the States as it pleases (p. 
1086). 


Permit me also to quote from Mr. 
Justice Reed in his dissenting opinion in 
the California decision: 

This ownership in California would not 
interfere in any way with the needs or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these undersea lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation. 


So, Mr. President, in the light of state- 
ments such as these, I very much doubt 
that anyone can urge successfully a neg- 
ative vote against Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 on the basis that it would weaken 
our national security. The situation 
which prevailed from 1789 to 1947 will 
be exactly the same situation which will 
prevail in the future if and when Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 becomes law. Dur- 
ing all that prior period of our history, 
and until the time of the California 
decision, no one ever suggested that 
State ownership and control of sub- 
merged lands adversely affected this 
country’s security. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE RESOLUTION 


Mr. President, some also suggest that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is unconsti- 
tutional. But it ought to be pointed 
out that the American Bar Association 
and the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, and other distinguished 
groups of lawyers, all endorse the prin- 
ciples embodied in the resolution. In 
our committee we listened to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, 
Herbert Brownell. He stated in part: 

Instead of granting to the States a blanket 
quitclaim title to the submerged lands 
within their historic boundaries, the Federal 
Government would grant to the States only 
such authority as required for the States 
to administer and develop the natural re- 
sources. I do not thereby intend to cast 
any doubt upon the constitutionality of a 
so-called quitclaim statute, but merely to 
draw to your attention a method of min- 
imizing, if not eliminating altogether, the 
constitutional points raised by the witnesses 
before this committee. 


The bill incorporates the provisions 
suggested by the Attorney General, and 
retains, as well, those vesting title to all 
submerged lands in the several States. 

In this connection, I wish to quote 
further from the majority opinion in the 
1947 California case itself: 

We cannot and do not assume that Con- 
gress, which has constitutional control over 
Government property, will execute its powers 
in such a way as to bring about injustices 
to States, their subdivisions, or persons 
acting pursuant to their permission. 


There we have a suggestion, if not an 
invitation, by the Court to the Congress 
to consider the equities and the justice 
involved in such a piece of legislation as 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
Mr. President, I wish now to recall for 
the record the pledge in the party plat- 
form upon which the President of the 
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United States conducted last year's 
campaign: 

We favor restoration of the States’ rights 
to all lands and resources beneath navigable 
inland and off-shore waters within their 
historic boundaries. 


That pledge was strenuously debated 
last year; and President Eisenhower was 
elected on the platform which contained 
is. I do not labor the point, but I sug- 
gest that here is a promise which shortly 
now can and should be fulfilled. 

The resolution treats all the States 
alike. The 28 million acres of land 
under inland waters in the several in- 
terior States, the 38 million acres of 
land under the Great Lakes, and the 17 
million acres of land under navigable 
waters within State boundaries, all 
similarly used and claimed by the several 
States historically, will, under the reso- 
lution be dealt with alike. 

JUSTICE FOR CALIFORNIA 


Mr. President, for almost a century, 
from 1850 to 1947, the State of Cali- 
fornia dealt with the submerged lands 
off her shore. She dealt with them as 
owner of them. She developed them. 
She passed laws providing for petroleum 
products from them. She regulated fish- 
ing and the harvesting of kelp from 
them. She gave—or at least she thought 
she gave—title to parts of these lands to 
some of her coastal cities. She and they 
dealt generously with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Through all this long period, Cali- 
fornia was a sovereign State, exercising 
sovereign power. It was a State respon- 
sibility which we believed we had, and 
we discharged it in the public interest. 

Then, abruptly, that was all changed 
by the Supreme Court. A decision of 
tremendous portent held that these 
lands were not ours. The actions of a 
century were found meaningless. Fed- 
eral authority, Federal rights, were once 
again expanded. State authority and 
State rights, as we had known them and 
believed them to be, were wiped out. 

Two more decisions by the Court fol- 
lowed, and two more sovereign States 
were counted out. So the trend con- 
tinued, and no one can tell where, if ever, 
it will end. 

Why strip California of her resources? 
Why take away from any State that 
which was ever considered her own? 
Why destroy the rights of American 
States in their own lands, as they be- 
lieved them to be, since the beginning 
of our Nation? 

There we have the issue. Some of us 
believe that equity and simple justice 
admit of but a single conclusion: This 
joint resolution ought to become the law 
of the land, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I wish to ex- 
press my congratulations to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California, 
who I think has not only made a most 
able and effective maiden speech, but has 
made a decided contribution to the de- 
bate upon this complicated subject. — 
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I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator two questions with reference to 
matters which I think are significant 
contributions to the debate. 

First, with reference to the first para- 
graph on page 14 of his prepared address, 
I notice that the distinguished Senator 
from California has quoted Mr. Tate, the 
Deputy Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, who appeared before the Senate 
committee, on a subject which I do not 
believe has been emphasized in the de- 
bate up to this time, and which I think 
is of very great importance. 

I note that the quotation from Mr. 
Tate’s testimony placed in the RECORD 
by the distinguished Senator is that part 
of his testimony in which Mr. Tate made 
the comment that— 

I assume that as far as our international 
relations are concerned, the United States 
could divide up with the States any rights 
which it had, and those rights would be cer- 
tainly the traditional rights to the 3 miles, 
plus the rights to the Continental Shelf as 
set forth in the 1945 proclamation. 


My question is this: Is it not the un- 
derstanding of the distinguished Senator 
from California that by the testimony 
of the able Deputy Solicitor of the State 
Department it was made completely 
clear that there is no jeopardy of any 
kind arising in the international field 
from the division between the States and 
the Federal Government of all or any of 
the proprietary rights in the submerged 
Continental Shelf which the United 
States has under the law as it now exists? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Florida is completely correct. That was 
the tenor of the testimony to which we 
listened in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. I wish to add, if I may, that I 
thank my friend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida for his comment, per- 
sonal to me, which I know is not de- 
served, but which I appreciate very 
much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is a great pleasure 
to a native son of Florida to pay a de- 
served compliment to a distinguished 
son of the Golden State. 

To repeat the question in a little dif- 
ferent form, is it the understanding of 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia that so long as the pending meas- 
ure or any other legislation on this sub- 
ject addresses itself insofar as the Con- 
tinental Shelf is concerned, solely to the 
division between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government of proprietary rights 
now belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment or claimed under the doctrine of 
paramount right in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there is absolutely no danger- 
ous implication in the field of interna- 
tional relations in the opinion of the 
State Department? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Florida is again correct, and I wholly 
agree with that statement. As he has 
suggested, that again was the tenor of 
the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
California will further yield, I wish to 
say that his well-made point should go 
very far toward eliminating one of the 
false issues which has been so repeated- 
ly urged on this floor, to the effect that 
something disturbing our relations with 
foreign governments was involved in the 
measure, whereas now we are told by the 
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witnesses appearing officially for the 
State Department that no such thing is 
the case, so long as the legislation con- 
fines itself, as it does, in dealing with 
the offshore areas, to rights now owned 
by or belonging to, or held under the 
paramount rights doctrine by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

If I may ask a second question, ad- 
dressed to the paragraph at the top of 
page 15, I note that in that paragraph 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, as an able lawyer, calls attention 
to the fact that the distinguished Attor- 
ney General of the United States, ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee on 
this subject, recommended a certain 
course of action which he thought would 
eliminate any question of constitutional- 
ity, namely, that there should be in this 
legislation a grant to the States short of 
title to the submerged lands, but a grant 
of right of development, and of appro- 
priation by the States of all resources 
acquired through development in the 
submerged lands lying within State 
boundaries. 

I am particularly pleased to note the 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from California, with which I am in 
complete accord, that this joint resolu- 
tion incorporates the provision suggest- 
ed by the able Attorney General, and re- 
tains as well the provisions vesting title 
to all offshore submerged lands within 
State boundaries in the several States. 
My question is this: Is it the point of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that, following the suggestions of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and pursuant thereto, the committee, in 
reporting the measure now under con- 
sideration by the Senate, saw fit to have 
the reported measure look in two direc- 
tions, namely, primarily in the direction 
of a grant of title to or proprietary rights 
within State boundaries, to be given and 
released to the several States by the Fed- 
eral Government; and secondly, a grant 
short of a grant of title, which would give 
to the States the right of development of 
resources found in the coastal belt, along 
with the right to hold as their own the 
proceeds bf such development? Is it the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from California that the joint resolution, 
as reported, and as now under consider- 
ation, does include the two alternative 
proposals, one of which completely meets 
and follows the suggestion of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States? 

Mr.KUCHEL. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida is entirely correct. As 
a result of the sessions of the committee 
subsequent ‘to the time that testimony 
was taken from the Attorney General 
and others, both types of provision, as 
the Senator has suggested, have been in- 
corporated in Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one further 
question. Is it not true that, not con- 
tent with simply placing those two alter- 
native approaches in the joint resolution, 
the able committee of the Senate which 
reported the joint resolution also re- 
drafted the separability clause in the 
joint resolution so as to make it com- 
pletely clear that either of the two al- 
ternative approaches, or both of them 
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together, can stand as the considered, 
deliberate action of the Senate if and 
when the joint resolution is passed? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. I am sorry that 
I did not mention that as a part of my 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, because itis true that with 
extreme care a separability clause was 
inserted in the joint resolution, so that 
in the event any litigation were to ensue, 
each part of the proposed law would 
stand by itself, and not depend upon any 
other provision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I sincerely thank the 
Senator for his very real contribution to 
the debate on the joint resolution. . 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is rare indeed 
that Californians and Arizonians dis- 
cover ground upon which pleasantries 
may be exchanged, and I am prompted 
at this moment to join with the Senator 
from Florida in expressing the great ap- 
preciation of the junior Senator from 
Arizona for the maiden attempt of the 
junior Senator from California. I hope 
that it bespeaks a continuance forever 
of the good, warm feeling which ani- 
mates the junior Senator from Arizona 
at this time toward our sister State to 
the west, California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I can- 
not begin to thank my colleague suffi- 
ciently for his kind words, and I know 
that he and I will continue to have the 
warm friendship we have enjoyed during 
the past several months. I thank him 
sincerely. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from California upon the very 
able presentation he has made, as well 
as for his conduct during the hearings 
in the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on the subject of sub- 
merged lands. His presentation today, 
and the points he developed in the com- 
mittee, do credit both to him and to the 
State which he has the honor in part to 
represent. 

I should like particularly to call the 
attention of the Senate to the point the 
junior Senator from California made 
concerning the attitude of the Federal 
Government when it was seeking to en- 
force the laws relating to prohibition, 
during which time Federal attorneys 
were urging that areas along the Cali- 
fornia coast should be considered inland 
waters so that they might extend the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and enable it to arrest those violating the 
prohibition laws. Since then we have 
seen the Federal Government attempt- 
ing to take an attitude opposite to that 
taken by its agents when they desired to 
extend the Government’s authority, and 
to contend that there are very few, if 
any, inland waters along the coast of 
California. 

It seems to me that though the doc- 
trine of estoppel seems to be inapplicable 
against the Federal Government, the 
Congress should recognize the equities, 
and try to apply the same principles of 
fairnéss with regard to a State, particu- 
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larly, that would be applicable between 
individuals. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana. What 
has happened does indicate that repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, 
with respect to so-called inland waters 
along the coast of my State, took a posi- 
tion in 1939 diametrically opposite to 
that taken subsequent to 1947 with re- 
spect to the hearings before the Master 
under the California decision. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
also like to direct attention to the fact 
that the entire Nation has benefited from 
the industry of California and its cit- 
izens in developing the offshore re- 
sources. The Nation has collected much 
revenue in the way of income taxes, cor- 
poration taxes, and personal payroll 
taxes, and, at the same time, the wel- 
fare of the people of California has been 
advanced because the citizens of that 
State have developed their submerged 
lands. If it had not been for their ef- 
forts which resulted in the discovery of 
oil under the submerged lands, the Fed- 
eral Government would never have un- 
dertaken to deprive the State of its 
interest in the submerged lands. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the com- 
ments of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. That was the testimony 
of the former Secretary of the Interior, 
the late Mr. Harold Ickes, who stated 
that several times he signed letters in 
which he said that in his judgment this 
property, the submerged lands, belonged 
to the States. Former Secretary Ickes 
was an attorney. He testified before 
the committee that it was only when 
he was urged by certain people who 
were applying for cheap Federal leases, 
with provision for a more favorable roy- 
alty and a smaller annual payment than 
the State leases required, that he was 
finally persuaded, upon their urging, 
that the Federal Government should lay 
claim to this property. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I thank him for what he has 
said. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in congratulations to the junior 
Senator from California on his able 
presentation on the Senate floor today 
and on the splendid work he performed 
in the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my good friend 
from Texas, and I wish to say to him that 
I deem it an honor to be able to work 
with him and my other colleagues who 
have taken such an active part in spon- 
soring Senate Joint Resolution 13 in our 
fight to have it become law. I repeat 
my thanks. 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN HAWAIIL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in my 
candid judgment, if Hawaii is admitted 
to statehood, we will have two United 
States Senators who, to say the least, 
would be greatly influenced by the Com- 
munist war conspiracy. It is my candid 
judgment that their representatives in 
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the House of Representatives would be 
so influenced, and the State government, 
one of the sovereign States of the Amer- 
ican Union, would be under the control 
and domination of Moscow. This would 
be a calamity and I think the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
should make a long on-the-spot investi- 
gation of the strength of the Communist 
movement in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. President, in the Senate commit- 
tee’s minority views on statehood for 
Hawaii, published in June 1950, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] said: 

In 1948 I made a personal visit to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and investigated the Com- 
munist situation there in some detail. After 
a rather thorough study of the problem I 
came to the conclusion that international 
revolutionary communism has a firm grip on 
the economic, political, and social life of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


He stated further: 


The other principal channel of infiltration 
for Communists in Hawaii has been the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Shortly after the end of 
World War II the Communists in Hawaii 
began an aggressive policy of organizing the 
hitherto unorganized workers. By 1947 the 
party felt strong enough to undertake a cam- 
paign to get control of the Democratic Party 
organization and through it to gain political 
control of the Territory. 


In May 1951, in minority views signed 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmaTHERS], it was stated: 

But nothing really effective has yet been 
done to rout out the Communists from their 
positions of influence. Known Communists 
continue to control the ILWU completely. 
So far as we know, séveral of the 39 cited for 
contempt still serve on the Territorial exec- 
utive committee of the Democratic Party in 
Hawaii. All 39 of those cited for contempt 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities were given their complete freedom, 
and are today allowed to carry on their 
activities unhampered. 


Mr. President, since 1951 there has 
been considerable propaganda by those 
advocating statehood that the Commu- 
nist menace in Hawaii has been reced- 
ing. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I should like to read an editorial 
that appeared in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of Saturday, November 15, 1952. 
This newspaper is owned by the esteemed 
Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. FARRINGTON. 
The editorial is headed, “Hawaii Demo- 
crats and the Leftists,” and reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Democratic Party in Hawaii emerges 
from the 1952 political campaign in a difficult 
position so far as the fight against commu- 
nism is concerned, 

The rightwingers who more than 2 years 
previously had walked out of a Territorial 
party convention in justified protest against 
the leftwing dominance have made an uneasy 
peace with the leftists, and been swallowed 
up. 

These rightwingers have disappeared as a 
political force standing forthrightly against 
the leftists. 

e * » * . 

In the 1952 campaign and election, the 
leading Democratic candidates accepted the 
support of the very leftists who a little more 
than 2 years previously had been denounced 
and repudiated. 

* * = aa s 

Former Federal Judge Metzger, member of 
the Hawaii Statehood Commission, said at 
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the commission’s meeting in Hilo earlier this 
week that all the arguments against state- 
hood for Hawaii have been worn out. 

This includes, he averred, the antistate- 
hood argument based on alleged undue com- 
munistic influence here. Judge Metzger said 
that Hawaii has fewer Communists propor- 
tionately than individual States of the main- 
land. 

. s . a * 

His statement as to numbers is correct, 
But it is not the whole story. 

The election of 1952 showed a degree of 
activity by the leftists and a degree of ac- 
ceptance by the Democrats that cannot be 
ignored, 

. * . . . 


For nearly 6 years after 1945 the political 
influence of the leftists and the fellow travel- 
ers waned. 

The Republican Party would have none of 
the leftist influence and activity. In the 
Democratic Party there was a wholesome and 
an effective (for the time) uprising against 
leftist infiltration and domination. 

This resistance to leftist infiltration was 
aided strongly by the subcommittee of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
which came here for an investigation in 1950, 

. . . . . 

The extent of Communist infiltration into 
Hawaii was defined in April 1950 by the House 
committee, headed by Representative Francis 
B. WALTER, Pennsylvania Democrat, after it 
had conducted public hearings here. 

The report of the committee noted that 
these elements had infiltrated the Demo- 
cratic Party in Hawaii. 

It was a clear signal to Hawaii’s Democrats 
to clean house, as mainland political parties 
and the big union organizations cleaned 
house when the threat was revealed there. 

So the attempt was made, at the 1950 
Democratic convention, to do just that. 

Right wing elements in the party de- 
manded that members of the “reluctant 39,” 
then serving as officers of the party, be 
ousted. 

The reluctant 39 were the witnesses who 
refused to say under oath whether or not 
they were or had been members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

When it was apparent that the rightwing 
did not have enough convention votes to 
oust these people, the rightwingers walked 
out. The people of Hawali, took hope that 
this would lead to a cleansing of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 2 

. . . . s 

Unfortunately that did not happen. As 
the months wore on, the rightwing re~ 
treated farther and farther from its original 
courageous position, and by the time the 
1952 election rolled around, the people of 
whom the Walter committee objected were 
still doing business at the old stand. 

These forces concentrated upon two major 
objectives—electing the Democratic candi- 
date for Delegate to Congress, and winning 
control of the Territorial senate, and as 
many seats as possible in the Territorial 
house of representatives. 

They failed in both objectives. > 

. » . . . 

Although a good many voters did not 
realize during the campaign, and apparently 
still do not realize the danger inherent in the 
situation, the fact remains that Hawaii has 
survived a political ordeal of major propor- 
tions. 

The fact that it has survived, as it did, 
makes it possible now for Judge Metzger 
to say at a statehood commission meeting 
that the argument that Hawaii should not 
have statehood because of Communists here, 
is not a valid argument. 


Mr. President, at this time let me say 
that the Communists came within 10,000 
votes of electing a Delegate from Hawaii 
to the United States Congress, 
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T read further from the editorial: 


But what he left unsaid is that the fight 
isn’t over, and that the Democratic Party 
is still under obligation to cleanse itself of 
the elements at which the Walter report di- 
rected a sharply accusing finger 242 years 
ago. 

Not until that is done can we say that 
the danger of Red infiltration into our po- 
litical life has been eliminated. 

It’s time for the Democratic rightwing to 
recover from its retreat, mobilize its forces 
and renew the attack. 

* . . . . 

This comment does not imply that Hawati 
Democrats—true Democrats—are Commu- 
nists. They aren't. But a surprisingly large 
number of the once-valiant rightwingers 
seem to have dropped the fight against the 
plausible leftists. They appear to have put 
expediency above realistic party duty. 

That position now won't help the Demo- 
cratic Party of Hawaii in the future. 


Mr. President, that editorial appeared 
shortly after the November election. 
Former Judge Metzger, who won the 
Democratic nomination with the sup- 
port of the Communists and the Com- 
munist-controlled ILWU, was defeated in 
the race for Delegate by Mr. FARRINGTON 
by a bare margin of 10,000 votes. 

Let me explain that in the editorial I 
read, former Judge Delbert Metzger was 
identified as a member of the Statehood 
Commission of Hawaii. 

At this time I wish to read to the Sen- 
ate a story that appeared in the Com- 
munist Daily Worker of New York City, 
on Tuesday, February 24, 1953, on page 
3, under a five-column headline, reading 
as follows: 

Smira Act Jupce TELLS Wey He Was FIRED 

A Federal judge recently fired by Congress 
for lowering bail in a Smith Act case from 
$75,000 to $5,000 charged that Federal judges 
who guarantee convictions in trials of Com- 
munists are “promptly promoted.” 

Judge Delbert E. Metzger— 


The same gentleman who is a member 
of the Statehood Commission for 
Hawaii— 


recently of the United States District Court 
of Hawaii, also told the delegates at the 
Lawyers Guild convention at the Park Shera- 
ton Hotel in New York that United States 
prosecutors who guarantee convictions in 
Smith Act cases “are made judges.” 

Judge Metzger made these charges in a 
slashing attack on the entire trend of 
thought control and hysteria in the courts. 

His remarks came after the Lawyers Guild 
awarded him the annual award for having 
done most to continue the tradition of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Judge Metzger, a serene, white-haired 
figure, issued a timely and solemn warning 
to the American lahor movement. 

He recalled that the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor in the 1920's, L. F. Post, had proved 
in his book, The Deportation Delirium of 
1920, that the “whole Red Crusade stood re- 
vealed as a stupendous cruel fake.” Judge 
Metzger stated: 

“Assistant Secretary of Labor Post exposed 
the antilabor purpose behind the raids. 
This basically is quite apparently the pur- 
pose today—to wipe out the gains of Ameri- 
can workmen made under the era of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.” 

Judge Metzger remarked acidly that 
“Federal judges whom the Constitution 
sought to protect for life to preserve their 
independence and mental courage seemed to 
be swayed by the influence of fear and hys- 
teria to a greater degree than those who are 
appointed or elected.” 
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CLASHES WITH COURTS 
The Hawaiian judge who aroused the anger 
of the FBI and of Senator O’Mahoney for 
refusing to “play ball”— 


So said the Daily Worker— 
in the railroading of Communists under the 
Smith Act clashed with the courts upholding 
the Smith Act. 

“I cannot agree with Justice Learned 
Hand,” he said, “that the advocacy of ideas 
by 30,000 American Communists out of a 
population of 160 million Americans consti- 
tutes a clear and present danger to the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

“My remarks made it clear,” Judge Metzger 
wryly remarked, “why I was not reappointed 
to my Federal judgeship, particularly when 
judges who presided over Smith Act trial 
where there are convictions are promptly 
promoted and Smith Act prosecutors are 
made judges.” 


While Judge Metzger was defeated in 
the Territory by Mr. FARRINGTON, who re- 
ceived a majority of only 10,000 the Ha- 
waiian Democratic Party, controlled by 
the Communist machine, won the elec- 
tion in the city of Honolulu and reelected 
John H. Wilson, who only last Septem- 
ber had been advertised as a fellow 
speaker with Communist boss Jack Hall 
at an ILWU Labor Day rally in Honolulu. 

Mr. President, only last Friday the 
mayor of Honolulu appeared at a rally in 
the interest of the defense of Jack Hall 
and the other Communists who now are 
on trial in the United States district 
court. 

Mayor Wilson is highly esteemed; he is 
87 years old; his health is not good, and 
the reports are that he spends a great 
deal of time in the hospital. I am cer- 
tain that an investigation would show 
that the mayor is too old to take an ac- 
tive part, that he spends most of his time 
in the hospital, and that the man who 
exercises the political power is W. K. 
Bassett, his administrative assistant. 

Mr. President, Bassett is a notorious 
Communist. He is an influential Com- 
munist. He was a member of a power- 
ful Communist colony at Carmel, Calif., 
before he went to Hawaii. We have a 
Communist here who exercises the power 
of the mayor's office in the city which 
contains more than half the people of 
the islands. W. K. Bassett is the former 
editor of the Communist-line paper in 
California and in recent years an open 
contributor to the Communist weekly, 
the Honolulu Record. 

According to the California Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Mr. Bas- 
sett was editor and publisher of the Pa- 
cific Weekly, published in Carmel, Calif., 
in 1935. The editorial staff of this left- 
wing publication was composed for the 
most part of members of the Communist 
Party. ‘The same reference discloses 
that in 1948, Mr. Bassett’s support of 
Henry Wallace for President received 
praise from the Honolulu Record, a Com- 
munist paper published in Honolulu, and 
also, according to this source, in 1949 he 
was a financial contributor to the Hono- 
lulu Record. 

In November of last year, Harry 
Bridges, the Communist head of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, arrived in Hono- 
lulu on one of his very frequent trips to 
the islands. Iread to the Senate a story 
from page 2 of the Honolulu Star Bulle- 
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tin, of Thursday, November 13, 1952, 
This news item states: 
BASSETT GREETS HARRY BRIDGES 

W. K. Bassett, the mayor’s administrative 
assistant, greeted ILWU President Harry 
Bridges on his arrival at Honolulu Interna- 
tional Airport Tuesday, but it wasn't an of- 
ficial welcome, Mr. Bassett says. 

However, observers said he used his official 
title to get through the gate to the plane and 
was carrying leis. 

They said Mr. Bassett presented the ILWU 
head with a lei, then escorted him to where 
Jack W. Hall, ILWU regional director and de- 
fendant in the Smith Act conspiracy trial, 
stood. 

Mr. Bassett said yesterday he wasn’t ex- ' 
tending official greetings on Mayor Wilson’s 
behalf. 

“I just happened to be there,” he said, add- 
ing that he has known Mr. Bridges for 30 
years, 


This incident took place shortly after 
the November election in which Bas- 
sett’s position as administrative assistant 
to the mayor of Honolulu had been a ma- 
jorissue. In the Democratic primaries in 
October, Mayor Wilson’s opponent, 
Frank F. Fosi, who was the Democratic 
national committeeman for Hawaii had 
pledged, when and if elected, that he 
would fire W. K. Bassett as his first task. 
He made this statement on the platform 
at a Democratic rally in Honolulu. Im- 
mediately, thereafter, the Democratic 
Party organization in Honolulu barred 
its own national committeeman from 
again speaking at Democratic meetings 
in the city sponsored by the local Demo- 
cratic committee. This Communist- 
imposed gang would seem to indicate 
that. Hawaii is already behind the Iron 
Curtain, at least so far as the Democratic 
Party there is concerned, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Democratic Party contains 
practically one-half of the voters of the 
islands. 

Mr. President, I read, from the Los 
Angeles News, a story published in Sep- 
tember 1952, as follows: 

HAWAII DOCKWORKERS END 24-Hour Pro- 
BRIDGES STRIKE 

HonoLULU, September 9.—Hawali’s 23,000 
members of the International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen’s Union began fil- 
tering to the docks and plantations today 
after a 24-hour walkout protesting the legal 
troubles of union president, Harry Bridges. 

Stevedores moved to the piers this morn- 
ing where at least seven ships were awaiting 
loading or unloading. Cane-cutting opera- 
tions on the islands’ 26 sugar plantations re- 
sumed, but canneries were forced to wait un- 
til midmorning for their daily supply of 
pineapple. 

The tieup was touched off by the ninth 
circuit court's ruling last Saturday uphold- 
ing the perjury conviction of Bridges. 

The walkout began at Waialua Agricultural 
Co. Sunday night and spread to plantations 
and all island docks and the big naval base 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Observers termed it the closest thing to a 
general strike ever staged in the islands. 


Mr. President, such power is unheard 
of in the United States. This is a fear- 
ful thing. The ability to call a general 
strike in protest of a decision of the 
courts of the United States shows tre- 
mendous Communist power. For exam- 
ple, they had the power there to close 
down and interfere with the operation 
of the great naval base at Pearl Harbor. 
It speaks for itself. It shows that the 
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Communists control the economic life 
of the islands. 

The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is headed by 
Harry Bridges, now under conviction for 
perjury for denial of his membership in 


the Communist Party. The Interna- 


tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, generally called the ILWU, 
controls the economic life of Hawaii 
through its 23,000 to 30,000 members, 
including not only the longshoremen, 
but also the sugar and pineapple work- 
ers in the islands. The union demon- 
strated its power during a 1949 strike 
and it halted all shipping for many 
months between Hawaii and the main- 
land, forcing the people of Hawaii to 
import foodstuff by plane. 

Only recently, in November and De- 
cember 1952, this Communist-led union 
again demonstrated its power by stop- 
ping all Matson Line shipping for a 
period of approximately 2 weeks as a 
result of the dismissal of a Communist 
longshoreman. 

Let us see what Honolulu’s other Eng- 
lish-language newspaper, the Honolulu 
Daily Advertiser, has to say. In the Ad- 
vertiser of Friday, October 31, 1952, there 
was printed a copy of the directives sent 
by the Communist-dominated ILWU to 
all of its local organizations with direc- 
tives for pressure on the courts where 
Communist leaders are being tried under 
the Smith Act at the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the clip- 
ping from.the Honolulu Advertiser, in- 
cluding the Communist directives to 
Communist units in the islands, be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection?. The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) r 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, to 
anyone who has ever had any experience 
in the investigation of communism, this 
directive is certainly of Communist ori- 
gin. This is a plain Communist attempt 
to intimidate the courts. It is an at- 
tempt to sabotage the administration of 
justice. 

It shows the Communist power and 
that the Territory is not ready for state- 
hood. 

The following day, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, the Honolulu Advertiser in 
an editorial said: 

ILWU GIRDS For TRIAL or SEVEN 

A thoroughly organized program review- 

ing defense recommendations on behalf of 


seven men charged with violations of the 
Smith Act— 


Those men are Communist leaders on 
the islands, Mr. President— 


has been set up by ILWU, Local 142. The 
memorandum, specifically detailing the ac- 
tivities of the union membership during 
the trial of the seven, which begins next 
week, was printed on this page yesterday. 

Almost like a military order is the format 
of the directive which provides for public 
rallies, the printing of » leaflets and 
pamphlets, a continuing publicity campaign 
by radio and press, and calls for a daily 
turnout by ILWU members to attend the 
trial itself. 

Mass distribution of leaflets will be in- 
sured by special machinery. Every mem- 
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ber is cautioned to report any rumors or in- 
cidents bearing on the trial to his union 
superiors. The high command even went 
so far as to recommend the various locals 
defer any complaints against management 
that might impair top priority of the trial 
of the seven. Somewhere along the line the 
union will arrange a dinner or picnic in 
honor of the defense attorneys. 

About the only thing missing from the 
memorandum was a directive that all mem- 
bers vote for Judge Metzger for Delegate. 


Mr. President, from my knowledge of 
the subject, it is plain to me that the 
Communist Party is stronger, more in- 
fluential, and more powerful today in 
the Territory of Hawaii than was the 
Communist Party in the average satel- 
lite state of Central or Eastern Europe 
at the time they were taken over. 

Even under the United States flag 
the economic life of Hawaii is at the 
mercy of the world Communist conspir- 
acy. The party is so powerful that the 
politicians have to compromise, yield, 
and hedge because of it. 

The administrative assistant to the 
mayor of the city of Honcluiu, a city 
which contains more tha half the popu- 
lation of the islands, is a recognized, 
noted, and powerful Communist. The 
mayor of this city owes his election to 
Communist power. 

Judge Metzger, a member of the state- 
hood commission, is an outspoken cap- 
tive of communism. He attempts to 
make local political capital of the fact 
that as a judge under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, whose 
sworn duty it was to uphold the Con- 
stitution of this country, he, for political 
purposes, and by his own admission, 
played politics with the Smith Act passed 
by the American Congress. And yet the 
Communists were powerful enough to 
place a man of this kind on the bench 
as judge and on the statehood commis- 
sion of the islands who, because of his 
subservience to the Communist move- 
ment, was awarded a plaque by the 
American Lawyers’ Guild, a recognized 
Communist front, at a public function 
in the city of New York. It is interest- 
ing to note that this plaque was awarded 
to Judge Metzger after he had reduced 
the bail of defendants under the Smith 
Act and turned loose 17 defendants voted 
in contempt of the United States Con- 
gress because of conduct before a con- 
gressional committee engaged in an in- 
vestigation of communism in the islands. 

I find, Mr. President, that a great 
many leaders of the political life of the 
Territory are representatives of the 
Communists. This constitutes a situ- 
ation of great peril to our country, 
should Hawaii be admitted for state- 
hood. It would be asad day when there 
would sit in the Senate of the United 
States two Senators who could conceiv- 
ably be subservient to a foreign power, 
and this is a strong possibility if Hawaii 
is admitted to statehood under present 
conditions. 

Why, in the last election for Delegate 
to Congress there was a very narrow 
margin against the Communists but 
with the Communists carrying the city 
of Honolulu, the city which dominates 
the island. The newspaper of the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON, Dele- 
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gate from the Territory to the American 
Congress, stated: 

Although a good many voters did not 
realize during the campaign, and appar- 
ently still do not realize the danger inher- 
ent in the situation, the fact remains that 
Hawaii has survived a political ordeal of 
major proportions. 


But the editorial quotes from the same 
pro-Communist Judge Metzger, who 
stated, at a statehood commission 
meeting, that— 

The argument that Hawaii should not 
have statehood because of Communists is 
not a valid argument. 

But what he left unsaid— 


Said the Farrington newspaper— 
is that the fight isn't over, and that the 
Democratic Party is still under obligation 
to cleanse itself. 


Mr. President, I submit that this ad- 
mission by the leader of the fight, Dele- 
gate FARRINGTON, shows an unhealthy 
climate for admission to statehood. Ha- 
waii must cleanse herself before she is 
entitled to consideration here. Dele- 
gate FARRINGTON runs a partisan Repub- 
lican newspaper. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Communists are powerful both 
in the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in Hawaii, and they must both 
cleanse themselves. I make that state- 
ment on the basis of secret. testimony 
which I have taken for the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security. 

Yes, Mr. President, there are those 
who say that Hawaii should be admitted 
as a State into the Union, but I tell those 
Senators that the red lights are flicker- 
ing; the warning signs are up. The 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. BUTLER] 
stated 2 years ago that communism 
dominated the islands. On the 8th day 
of April 1953, the United States Govern- 
ment was prosecuting seven Communist 
defendants charging overt acts to over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States by force and violence and the 
leading defendant was Jack Hall, head 
of the ILWU. On the 8th day of April 
1953, Wednesday of last week, Mayor 
John Wilson, of the city of Honolulu, 
appeared voluntarily as a defense wit- 
ness for Jack Hall, Communist leader 
of the islands, certifying to Hall’s great 
integrity, truthfulness, good reputation, 
and loyalty te his country. Mr. Presi- 
dent, here was the mayor of the great 
city of Honolulu, containing over half 
the people of the islands, appearing vol- 
untarily before a jury in Honolulu cer- 
tifying to the loyalty of one of the most 
outstanding and notorious Communists 
in the world conspiracy. 

Not only has Mayor Wilson testified 
for the defense in the Smith Act trial, 
but, according to the Honolulu Spot 
Light, in its issue of February 11, 1953, 
he has made available the use of public 
school buildings in Honolulu for defense 
rallies of the Communist Party and he 
has gone so far, Mr. President, as to use 
the Royal Hawaiian Band to rally the 
public to the cause of the Communist 
conspiracy in the Smith Act trial. That 
is one of the great bands of the world, 
supported by publie funds. The Com- 
munist movement is strong enough to 
force the use of that band at political 
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rallies to intimidate the courts to re- 
lease Communists. 

The mayor’s administrative assistant, 
Mr. Bassett, has taken to the stump in 
connection with the defense of these 
Communist defendants 

Mr. President, this is not a fantasy. 
In that same trial Charles N. Hite, ex- 
deputy attorney general of Hawaii, ap- 
peared as a character witness for Hall. 
So did Senator John B. Fernandes, Sen- 
ator John Gomez Duarte, and Anthony 
Babtiste, who is chairman of the board 
of supervisors of the island of Kauai. 
Mr. Babtiste was likewise a member of 
the public utilities commission of the is- 
lands. 

Mr. President, here are men, sworn to 
uphold the law, voluntarily appearing as 
witnesses for an outstanding member of 
the Communist conspiracy. No one 
challenges the right of these officials to 
appear, but it shows just how deeply the 
Communist conspiracy reaches into the 
governmental heart of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. These people testified for Jack 
Hall because they are the captives of the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. President, if the mayor of the great 
city of Honolulu, which contains more 
than one-half the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands, can be influenced and dominat- 
ed by the Communist Party, would not 
such people also, in the event of state- 
hood, come to dominate a State govern- 
ment, as well as the Senators and the 
Representatives sent to the United 
States Congress from the islands? 
Would they not most certainly influence 
its policies? 

In a book called Hawaii, the 49th State, 
by Blake Clark, a handbook for the 
statehood lobby for the islands, Jack 
Hall is quoted. Incidentally this is a 
very fine lobby. I was told that I could 
vote for statehood, because the two Sen- 
ators who would be sent to Washington 
from Hawaii would oppose civil rights. 
Other groups were told other - things. 
But a book of directions has been pub- 
lished for the lobbyists. Here is a quo- 
tation from Jack Hall: 

Sixteen out of twenty-one candidates en- 
dorsed by labor’s Political Action Commit- 
tee won seats in the Territorial house of 
representatives. 


This is the Communist leader of the 
Hawaiian Islands speaking, a man who 
has been indicted by our Government 
and is on trial today. 


Six out of seven went to the Senate. 


Then Jack Hall, Hawaii’s Communist 
boss, made the following statement, 
which I shall quote from page 18 of the 
book, Hawaii, the 49th State: 

If Hawaii becomes a State, we can send 
some good men to Washington from here— 
not only to represent the majority in the 
islands but also to strengthen liberal forces 
in the National Congress. 


When Communist leaders talk about 
good men, they mean traitors, party 
members, or captives of the Communist 
Party. In the Communist vocabulary 
the word liberal means a fellow traveler, 
a concealed Red, or one who obediently 
follows the party line. That statement 
and definition as applied to Hawaii were 
given to me by an employee of the 
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United States Government who organ- 
ized the Communist Party in Hawaii. 
Further, Jack Hall states on the issue 
of statehood in the same book, pages 17 
and 18: 
We're for statehood — unqualifiedly — at 
once, 


Mr. President, when Jack Hall says he 
wants statehood immediately, and at 
once, and that he wants to “send some 
good men to Washington,” he reduces 
this argument to simple terms, and every 
man can take his choice. Do we want 
to admit Hawaii as a State so that we 
can then have some of Jack Hall’s good 
men in the Halls of our National Con- 
gress? Hall is not engaging in day 
dreams; there is a real and imminent 
danger that if Hawaii becomes a State 
at this time Communists or captives of 
the Communist Party will be sent to 
represent Hawaii in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, a constitution framed 
by the Territorial legislature, which 
Hall boasts that he controls—and from 
the list of people elected, he does control 
the legislature—has already adopted a 
constitution which will go into effect if 
statehood is granted. 

Mr. President, let us look for the fine 
Machiavellian hand of Jack Hall and the 
Communist conspirators. ‘This constitu- 
tion was tailormade to expedite their 
control of the islands. This constitution 
provides that a simple plurality is all 
that is required to elect the Governor 
of Hawaii. This constitution, designed 
to be a tool of communism, provides that 
the person receiving the largest number 
of votes should be governor. 

With the genius which Harry Bridges 
has shown for organizing the workers of 
Hawaii and the superb organizing ability 
of world communism, one can readily 
visualize what would happen with sev- 
eral candidates running for governor. 
Such a situation would be made to order 
for the manipulation of bloc voters un- 
der the unscrupulous, ruthless leadership 
of the Communist, Harry Bridges. He 
would hold the balance of power. He 
would dominate the islands under this 
constitution. The Communists of Ha- 
waii cannot show the full strength of 
their position until this constitution goes 
into effect, following the granting of 
statehood. They not only would be fool- 
ish to show their full power before state- 
hood is granted, but they also need state- 
hood with the opportunities provided 
them in the Hawaiian constitution to 
seize ultimate power in the islands. 

Given a Communist governor, or even 
a governor who is a Communist captive, 
and the way would be cleared for Harry 
Bridges by manipulation, by intimida- 
tion, and by corruption to send Com- 
munist-controlled Representatives and 
two Communist-controlled Senators to 
the Congress of the United States. To 
me it is inconceivable that the Senate of 
the United States will fall into such a 
trap as this. The American people will 
not gain from Hawaiian statehood. 
The Territory will gain nothing. World 
communism will be the sole beneficiary, 
and what a great victory that will be. 


April 13 


EXHIBIT 1 


(The directives in full, as published in the 
Honolulu Advertiser, read as follows:) 


ILWU ORGANIZES STRATEGY FOR SMITH ACT 
TRIAL 


An ILWU memorandum, dated September 
9, 1952, has been sent from Honolulu head- 
quarters of the Hawaii ILWU union defense 
committee to units throughout the islands 
outlining the union’s program during the 
forthcoming Smith Act trial. One of the 
seven defendants is Jack W. Hall, ILWU re- 
gional director. The memo is as follows: 


“REVIEW DEFENSE PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS, 
HAWAI ILWU UNION DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
ILWU LOCAL 142, LONGSHORE, SUGAR, PINE, 
MISCELLANEOUS; KAUAI, OAHU, MOLOKAI 
LANAI, MAUI, HAWAII 


“1, Publicity 


“(a) Information bulletin will continue 
to be issued during the trial; special issues 
will be put out from time to time. 

“(b) A weekly written summary of the 
trial proceedings will be mailed to island 
leadership and to other ILWU locals and 
unions on the mainland. 

“(c) Posters will be printed. 

“(d) Special leaflets for mass distribution 
will be issued from time to time during the 
trial. 

“(e) Pamphlets will also be published 
during trial. 


“2. Public Relations 


“(a) Set up speakers’ bureau in each di- 
vision. Speakers, representing the various 
language groups, would be ‘on call’ to speak 
at union, church, school, or community 
meetings. List of names should be com- 
piled. Speakers’ guides will be worked out. 

“(b) Daily news releases will be issued to 
the press—local and mainland. 

“(c) Public rallies ought to be scheduled. 
Mainland lawyers, union officials, defendants, 
and others will be available as speakers, 
Picnic-type rally can be worked out if desir- 
able. 

“(d) Special radio programs will be de- 
veloped—over the Oloha network and on an 
island-wide basis. These programs would 
involve local leaders and rank and filers, 


“3. Others 


“(a) Everyone should be urged to give all 
matters relating to the trial top priority. 
Pending grievances, for instance, should be 
forestalled if any request for follow-through 
on anything having to do with the trial 
comes up. A slight delay may have serious 
effects. 

“(b) Plans ought to be made now to guar- 
antee good turnouts at the trial, especially 
rank and filers on Oahu. Each unit or gang 
(in longshore) will have a day assigned to 
them. For example: March 15 will be Wai- 
pahu day in court. Efforts should be made 
to get as many members from Waipahu 
(those on night shifts, etc.) to attend that 
day’s trial proceedings. Other islands can 
participate in this type of program by the 
divisions or units financing expenses of 1 
or 2 persons to attend the sessions and then 
reporting back to the membership. 

“(c) Auxillaries should be reorganized (or 
organized, whichever the case may be) on 
each island. 

“(d) At any appropriate time we should 
plan on sponsoring a dinner or picnic honor- 
ing the defense attorneys. 

“(e) There should be a constant exchange 
of information during the trial between the 
central office, divisions, and units. Tele- 
phones should be used only if it’s necessary. 
It would be more advisable to communicate 
via letters for obvious reasons. 

“(f) We should get everyone keenly inter- 
ested in the trial proceedings—via the radio, 
bulletins, Reporter, and other means—so 
that by the time the case goes to the jury, 
everyone will be standing by the phone or 
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radio until the verdict isin. In other words, 
work the whole program out similar to that 
ef any strike we have had in the past. 

“(g) Someone should be assigned the re- 
sponsibility of making sure that notices, 
posters, etc., on the bulletin boards are kept 
up to date. Old material should always be 
replaced with new ones to keep the mem- 
bership fully informed. Special bulletin 
signs for trial reports will be printed. 

“(h) Each unit should organize some sort 
of machinery (via the stewards system, etc.) 
to prepare for mass distribution of leaflets 
to both union members and the general pub- 
lic. This machinery should be carefully set 
up so that there will be someone responsible 
at each level—division, unit, gang, depart- 
ment, district, or section. The idea is to get 
materials down to the ranks with the least 
delay, instead of having it lie around in the 
division office accumulating dust. A good 
idea would be to set up ‘leaflet stands’ sim- 
ilar to those used for newspapers, In local 
stores, shops, mills, and various gathering 
places. 

“(i) Everyone should be reminded to re- 
port any rumor or incidents that have any 
connection with the case immediately to the 
devision office or to any FTO’s. 

“(j) All defense committees should hold 
regular meetings hereafter.” 


PROGRAM FOR DAILY SESSIONS 
AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSIONS—ATTITUDE 
OF SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, provided I 
do not lose my rights to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask that the rights of 
the Senator from Minnesota be in no way 
jeopardized while I make a unanimous 
eonsent request that. I be allowed 2 or 3 
minutes in which to make a statement 
regarding my position concerning a series 
of requests which I understand it is de- 
sired to make with respect to the holding 
of committee hearings while the Senate 
is in session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, I simply wish to say that I desire to 
have the Senate understand that if any- 
thing which has the appearance of a 
filibuster in connection with the pend- 
ing joint resolution should be developed, 
I shall raise no objection to committee 
meetings being held when the Senate 
is in session. 

Second, I shall not raise any objections 
if the leadership of the Senate sees fit 
to make some modification in the posi- 
tion it has taken that the Senate will be 
held in continuous session each day, even 
to the extent that the Senate will be held 
in session at night until a vote is taken 
on the pending joint resolution. Mr. 
President, I think such a program at this 
time is unreasonable. I think the pres- 
ent debate is so important that at least 
1 day, or perhaps 2 days, during the week 
should be set aside for the preparation 
of speeches. During those days commit- 
tee hearings could be held. 

But when the position is taken that 
we are going to use the rules in order to 
force an early vote on the pending meas- 
ure, irrespective of the inconvenience it 
may cause other Senators, then I think 
we should apply the rules on committee 
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hearings while the Senate is in session. 
So far as the Independent Party is con- 
cerned, we are going to object to com- 
mittee meetings being held while the 
Senate is in session. But at any time 
the majority party desires to take the 
position that on, say, Tuesday or Thurs- 
day we will not have a session of the 
Senate, so that we will have time in which 
to prepare our material, then I shall be 
more cooperative with regard to waiving 
the rule requiring that. committees shall 
not meet while the Senate is in session. 
There is much committee work to be 
done this early in the session, and I 
think it is a mistake to hold sessions of 
the Senate each day and force commit- 
tees to meet while the Senate is in 
session. i 

Mr. President, the only negotiating I 
ever have an opportunity to do is here on 
the floor of the Senate. But if the time 
ever comes when the majority party— 
and the minority party, too, for that 
matter—wish to respect the rights of the 
minority and recognize that we have 
some rights, perhaps we can have some 
gentlemen’s understandings. But when 
it is announced to us, “This is the way 
it is going to be,” we can apply the rules 
both ways. 

During a debate so important as this 
Senators ought to be present in the 
Chamber. I wish I had kept a record of 
the numbers of citizens who, in the past 
few days, after visiting the galleries, 
have said to me, “What is the explana- 
tion? With a matter so important as 
this to 160,000,000 people being debated, 
only half a dozen Senators are on the 
floor listening to the debate.” 

If we think we are making a good im- 
pression on the American people by the 
manner in which we operate the sched- 
ule of the Senate, we are mistaken. I 
think the time has come to adopt an or- 
derly program for holding Senate ses- 
sions. Whenever the majority party is 
ready to negotiate with the minority 
party on that subject, I shall be very 
glad to negotiate. 


INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES ON 
LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT BOR- 
ROWING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to read a statement signed by a 
number of Senators, including myself. 
It is signed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMANI, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Neety], the Senator from Oregon 
EMr. Morse], the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
and myself. 

This statement relates to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury concerning the offering of 
$1 billion worth of Government 30-year 
bonds, to draw 3% percent interest. 

In our judgment, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey should withdraw 
the administration’s offering of $1 bil- 
lion of 30-year Government bonds to 
draw 3% percent interest until, first, he 
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has thoroughly reviewed the enormous 
prospective cost of this new high-in- 
terest financing to the Government and 
the taxpayers; second, he has thor- 
oughly surveyed the probable conse- 
quences of this administration action 
on the national economy; and third, un- 
til the administration has advised and 
consulted with the policymaking branch 
of the Government—the Congress—and 
there has been public disclosure of facts 
and open debate of such a drastic change 
in fiscal policy. 

I may say that this offering of $1 bil- 
lion of 30-year Government bonds at 
3% percent interest is not an ordinary 
administrative action. It has extraor- 
dinary qualities to it; and, needless to 
say, it does a great deal to the financial 
market. 

The new, high-interest, dear-money 
policy has been adopted without the ad- 
vice of a Council of Economic Advisers, 
without any meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, and 
without consultation with the House or 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. There is no assurance that. over- 
all, national economic factors have been 
adequately considered, although the 
new money policy confronts the Ameri- 
can people with a triple threat of defla- 
tion, higher taxes, higher interest on a 
tightened private credit supply. 

The potential costs of this action to 
the Government and the American peo- 
ple can make puny and insignificant all 
the economies in the Federal budget— 
wise or unwise—so far proposed by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The principal beneficiaries of this un- 
necessary and gratuitous 30 percent in- 
erease in long-term Government in- 
terest offering will be banks and insur- 
ance companies, who have no need for 
such a windfall of additional profits. 

I fully recognize that. many of the 
commercial banks are more interested in 
short-term loans and bonds. I am re- 
ferring primarily to investment banks 
which primarily finance railroads and 
utilities. I shall comment on that sub- 
ject later. 

THE INFLATION DANGER 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey has 
justified his interest raising decision on 
the following grounds—Washington 
Post, April 9, 1953: 

In the Treasury’s view, both production 
and employment now are at the top and 
the situation is a little inflationary. Hence 
here is no sense in putting a bubble on top 
of the boom by increasing inflation-creat- 
ing bank credit through short-term financ- 
ing. 


The Secretary’s judgment that the 
current situation is a little inflationary 
should be assessed on the basis, among 
others, of these facts: 

Farm. prices have been falling sub- 
stantially since July and are under con- 
tinuing downward pressure. This is 
fundamental. 

All wholesale prices have been falling 
steadily since August. 

Consumer prices peaked out in Au- 
gust. 

The Secretary’s apprehension about 
the danger of increasing inflation- 
creating bank credit through short-term 
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financing is not well founded. When 
money supply is related to the current 
volume of business, as reflected in the 
gross national product, we find that the 
ratio is now about the same as the ratio 
which prevailed during the pre-World 
War II period. 

In other words, when the volume of 
money is related to the volume of pro- 
duction, we find that the money-pro- 
duction ratio now is about the same as 
it was in the months before World War 
II 


Further, the role of increased bank 
reserves in stimulating inflation has 
been exaggerated. Experience of the 
1930's suggests the naivete of taking the 
academic view on the relation between 
available reserves and actual borrow- 
ing. The mere availability of reserves 
or loanable funds in the banks does not 
in itself put disposable funds in the mar- 
ket. 

We earnestly direct the attention of 
the administration to the caution ad- 
vocated by Dr. Clark Warburton, econo- 
mist for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, who said in a recent speech 
before the chamber of commerce’s 
economic policy committee: 

Maintenance of a constant quantity of 
money (now) is a dubious policy. It would 
exert a downward pressure on the price 
level of about 4 or 5 percent a year which, 
judging from the experience of the past, is 
sufficient to result in an occasional mild 
business depression. 

COST TO GOVERNMENT 


Discussing the significance of this 
interest-raising move, the New York 
Times states—April 9, 1953: 

The new issue refiects a radical departure 
from the Treasury policy through successive 
Democratic administrations, and marks ‘a 
rise in the Government’s long-term borrow- 
ing cost to the highest level since 1933. 


The ultimate rise in the Government’s 
long-term borrowing cost incurred by 
this single administration action can be 
enormous. 

On the $1 billion issue now proposed, 
interest has been increased over the last 
comparable long-term Government bor- 
rowing, from 2.5 percent to 31⁄4 pereent. 
On this issue alone, the extra cost to tax- 
payers will be $7,500,000 per year. Over 
the 30-year term, it will be $225 million, 
close to a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that what 
President Eisenhower had done by his 
proposal for this increased interest rate 
is to place a dollar sign on the patriotism 
of American investors? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that what the Secretary of the 
Treasury has done under the adminis- 
tration’s money program is greatly to 
increase the cost of financing, thereby 
greatly increasing the cost of industrial 
expansion, home expansion, and the 
general cost of living. It places an extra 
burden on the economy. I am unable 
properly to interpret what the Senator 
is driving at. If he will be more ex- 
a I shall be glad to answer the ques- 

on. 
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Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will 
permit me to ask a series of questions, I 
shall be more explicit. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
agree with me that Eisenhower approves 
of increasing our national debt by way of 
an increased interest rate and placing 
the burden on the shoulders of future 
generations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is always to be 
assumed that when an agent of the 
executive branch of the Government 
takes action, such action represents the 
policy of the administration, and there- 
fore has the approval of the President. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, as a result of the course 
of action Eisenhower is following in this 
matter, of increasing the debt which 
American boys and girls years from now 
will have to pay, we are escaping from 
the fulfillment of an economic sacrifice 
which really is a challenge to our genera- 
tion, and one which we ought to meet? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. I believe that it is our 
responsibility, at least within the limits 
of our ability, to meet the burdens of 
today, rather than have them spread out 
to future generations. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota know of any program on the 
part of the Eisenhower administration 
taking the form of an effort to inform 
the American people of the seriousness 
of this situation, and how important it 
is that they live up to their patriotic 
responsibility of investing in Govern- 
ment bonds at low interest rates, while 
at the same time their boys are being 
called upon to die in Korea in defense 
of our freedom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I sincerely believe 
that if the Government of the United 
States desired to finance the burdens of 
the present defense program, or what- 
ever the requirements of Government 
financing might be, all they would have 
to do would be to lay the facts before 
the American people, and they would 
respond with alacrity. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota question that, as a result of 
the Eisenhower program of helping the 
bankers and the insurance companies 
make more money out of Government 
bonds, the little people of America are 
the ones who will pay the bill, and not 
the wealthy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I 
shall undertake to show in a moment. 
I further wish to say that while I realize 
that there is an apparent justification, 
namely, that of curbing inflation, for 
the announced policy of the Treasury 
Department, I believe that premise is 
highly debatable, and I believe the policy 
now being pursued will not stand the test 
of careful scrutiny. 

But as I shall point out in a moment, 
inasmuch as the Government is the larg- 
est borrower in the money market, it sets 
the standard. Because of its tremendous 
weight and importance, it is ridiculous 
to talk about the Government being, so 
to speak, an equal competitor in the 
money market. Therefore, the interest 
and fiscal policy of the Government has 
a great deal to do with the general fiscal 
policy of the whole American economy. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will permit me to do so, I 
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should like to say that I think the argu- 
ment about the increased interest rate 
being anti-infiationary is one of the most 
insincere and phony arguments I have 
heard in connection with the whole issue. 
All one has to do to-answer that argu- 
ment, as I did over a nationwide broad- 
east the other night, is to show that if 
the American people were led to an un- 
derstanding of the importance of putting 
their money aside into Government 
bonds, they would put it aside in large 
quantities. The putting aside of their 
money and investing it in Government 
bonds is the principal anti-inflationary 
feature. 

I do not deny that to some extent the 
increased interest rate will have some 
anti-inflationary effect, but in my opin- 
ion it is insignificant. It will not have 
nearly the effect that the recognition on 
the part of the people of their patriotic 
duty to set aside and take out of the 
stream of inflationary spending a certain 
amount of national wealth in terms of 
loose cash would have. That is our pa- 
triotic duty. 

I am proud to join with the Senator 
in this matter, and he knows that some 
weeks ago on the floor of the Senate when 
Eisenhower first made the suggestion in 
his public statement, I walked over and 
made my sentiments known to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I indicated that I was 
against placing the dollar sign on the 
paper of the bankers and insurance com- 
panies, leaving the little people of the 
country to pay the bill in 30 or 40 or 
50 years. I said then, as I state now, 
that the proposal was shocking, and a 
clear indication of the kind of reaction- 
ary program we can expect from the 
Eisenhower administration. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He is a cosponsor in the statement 
I am making, and of the philosophy 
which the statement sets forth. 

I would only add that when we speak 
of these matters of fiscal policy, it is not 
necessary to say there is a good deal of 
difference in point of view. However, it 
is my honest opinion that the Treasury 
Department, at least in this matter, 
which is as basic and fundamental as 
the revising of the whole fiscal policy of 
the Nation, should have brought it to the 
attention of the advisory groups within 
the Congress, the Banking and Currency 
Committees of the House and Senate, or 
at least the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—which is practically nonexistent, 
I may suggest—or the Committee on the 
Economic Report. It represents a fun- 
damental change in fiscal policy on the 
part of the biggest borrower in the world, 
which is the Government of the United 
States, which basically affects the whole 
market. At the conclusion of my re- 
marks I shall submit news stories which 
I have gathered which document the 
assertion I have just made. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

On the new issue alone, the extra cost 
to the taxpayers will be $7,500,000 a year. 
Over the 30-year term, it will be $225 
million, or a quarter of a billion dollars. 

But the administration does not intend 
to stop there. It is proposed to shift a 
large part.of our short-term, low-inter- 
est debt into long-term intermediate and 
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long-term issues. The effect of raising 
the average annual rate three-fourths 
of 1 percent, and establishing the pre- 
war ratio of bonds to short-term debts 
(45 percent of all marketable debt was in 
long-term issues in 1939) will be to in- 
crease the total value of bonds maturing 
in 5 years or more from $40 billions to 
$63 billions. This latter amount, re- 
financed at the higher rate, will increase 
the annual interest cost of government 
by $470 millions annually—close to a 
half billion dollars each: year. 


EFFECTS ON PRIVATE BUSINESS 


In its article on the administration 
move, the New York Times of April 9, 
1953, said: 

The real significance of the Treasury 
move * * * will be found in the generally de- 
flationary effect it is expected to produce 
throughout the entire economy. The new 
8% percent rate virtually guarantees an 
increase in the cost of borrowing with an 
automatic increase in the cost of mortgage 
financing and so-called call money on short- 
term corporate financing. 


This is a nice way of saying that this 
policy means a drastic increase in the 
overhead cost of business, which in turn 
will be translated to the consuming pub- 
lic in terms of increased prices. That 
is breaking it down into layman’s lan- 
guage, and that is exactly what is going 
to happen. 

With United States long-terms up, the 
rate on business and other private bor- 
rowing is sure to follow, as the Times 
predicts. 

Private debt totals approximately $330 
billions. An adjustment upward of just 
one-half of 1 percent on this debt would 
cost borrowers $1.5 billion annually. 
Some of the specific effects out of many 
which may be anticipated include: 

FARMERS 


Coupled with the fall in farm prices, 
increasing farm debt, and the urgent 
need for further borrowing to modern- 
ize and establish sound soil conservation 
practices, the increase of interest rates 
and tightening of credit availability is 
especially menacing. USDA officials are 
today advising small farmers that in 
order to survive they must borrow 
money to enlarge their holdings and get 
efficient equipment. 

A recent bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, tells small 
farmers to modernize, to increase their 
holdings. Yet the administration’s pro- 
posed action will be a roadblock to such 
modernization and to establishment of 
sound conservation practices on agricul- 
tural land, further worsening the situa- 
tion of the farmer who still remembers, 
all too clearly, how a 50 percent increase 
in Federal Reserve rediscount rates in 
1920 started him on the read to ruin. 

UTILITIES 


Now let me speak a word about 
utilities, 

The biggest demand for debt financing 
is in the power, natural gas, and railroad 
fields. The cost of interest is a large 
element of total expense in these indus- 
tries. The rates in the field of public 
utilities are set on the basis of a fair 
return on invested capital after deduct- 
ing the cost of interest. It is reasonably 
to be expected that a rise in utility rate- 
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increase applications will follow a rise 
in long-term interest rates. 

In other words, if the cost of over- 
head of the utility which wants to ex- 
pand or increase or modernize its facili- 
ties is increased, we can expect that the 
additional expense will be translated into 
increased consumer costs er consumer 
prices, because most utilities in this 
country are regulated businesses, and 
are regulated on the basis of a fair 
return on invested capital after deduct- 
ing cost of interest. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, if the Re- 
publican Party follows the advice of its 
great spokesman, Herbert Hoover, who 
led the country into the severe depres- 
sion of the thirties—and I refer to the 
advice he gave the other night in Ohio, 
namely, that at this time all the Fed- 
eral Government's electric powerplants 
should be sold into private hands—the 
result will simply be to increase that 
much more the cost of utility rates to 
consumers in the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There can be no 
doubt of that. 

Mr. MORSE. Later in the week I 
propose to answer Mr. Hoover’s speech 
of the other night, which I believe is 
another clear indication of where the 
Republican Party is going to lead the 
little people of the United States if the 
Republican Party’s economic program of 
exploiting the little people is allowed to 
go unchecked. ‘ 

I never thought I would live to hear 
a great leader of one of ou political 
parties advocate, as Mr. Hoover did the 
other evening, that the great power 
projects which were built with the money 
of the taxpayers, and which belong to 
all the people of the United States, be 
turned over to the so-called private 
utility industry, when what he means is 
the private monopolists, who thus would 
be allowed to proceed to collect their 
tribute from the consumers of the United 
States. That speech must be answered, 
Mr. President; and I shall answer it 
before the week is over. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon in 
reference to the Hoover proposal are 
certainly germane to the subject of the 
interest rates on long-term Government 
bonds, because when, on the one hand, 
we begin to discuss the disposal of great 


Government-owned assets, such as the 


hydroelectric utilities, and when, on the 
other hand, we begin to discuss inter- 
est. rates, we must realize that the in- 
evitable result of placing those great 
utilities into private hands will be to in- 
crease the rate burdens on the consum- 
ers of the product of those electric util- 
ities, for the cost of interest payments 
is a large element of the total expenses 
of such industries, 

In a moment I shall point out what 
will happen to the general price struc- 
ture and the recent commodity-price 
increases in that structure, as a result 
of the present temporary 15-percent in- 
crease in railroad-freight rates. The 
inevitability of the result is evident, be- 
cause the proposed increase in interest 
rates is basically tied in with the rulings 


of the Interstate Commerce Commis- _ 
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sion in the case of the railroad-freight 
rates. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that if higher in- 
terest rates are charged for financing 
the bonds and securities of existing pri- 
vate utilities, the increased charges must 
necessarily be passed on to the con- 
sumers? 

Before the Senator answers that ques- 
tion, let me make an additional inquiry. 
Does not it also follow that higher in- 
terest rates on the securities of private 
utilities will increase the demand on the 
part of the utility monopolists to get 
more and more of the Government- 
owned projects into  private-utility 
hands, so that the people will not be 
able to enjoy the benefits of the public 
ownership of power facilities? Then, 
of course, the public utilities would be 
shown up as the exploiters they really 
are when they are given a monopoly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I was pointing out that 
the largest demand for debt financing is 
in the power, natural gas, and railroad 
fields. I wish to emphasize this point 
again, because the cost of interest is 
a large element in the total expenses of 
these industries; and, as I have said, in 
the field of public utilities the rates are 
fixed on the basis of a fair return on 
invested capital, after deducting the cost 
of interest. So it is reasonably to be 
expected that a rise in utility-rate in- 
crease applications will follow a rise in 
long-term interest rates. 

Particularly pertinent to the proposed 
interest boost is the pending applica- 
tion of the railroads before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
permanent the present temporary 15 
percent freight-rate increase. To the 
extent that this increase is made per- 
manent, it will freeze into the general 
price structure the recent commodity- 
price increases that reflected the tem- 
porary 15 percent freight-rate increase. 

On balance, the effect in the utilities 
field of the interest rate rise will be to 
firm up if not to increase the general 
price level. z 

This is a vicious circle, Mr. President, 
and a large part of the securities incident 
to the refinancing that is occurring in 
American railroads today and a large 
part of the billion-dollar bond offering 
will be purchased by investment banks 
that are financing in the field of these 
utilities. So in’ that field the Govern- 
ment is competing when it pays high 
interest rates on its bonds, for that, in 
turn, compels the private utilities to pay 
high interest rates on their securities, 
and that, in turn gives the private utili- 
ties an opportunity to go before the reg- 
ulatory bodies and say to them that their 
overhead costs have increased, and that, 
in turn, gives the private utilities an op- 
portunity to charge increased rates to 
the consumers—which is what is meant 
by inflation rather than deflation. 

HOUSING 


At this time, Mr. President, I should 
like to speak for a moment of housing. 
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A general rise in interest rates on home 
mortgages, which is bound to follow the 
long-term rise in the interest rates on 
United States bonds, will diminish the 
amount of new residential construction 
by raising monthly payments beyond the 
means of many current prospects for 
home buying. In addition, the effect 
will be to increase the general level of 
residential rents. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
when the Government steps into the 
money market at this high rate, the re- 
sult is bound to be an’ increase in the 
costs of financing housing, and the costs 
of financing housing represent a great 
deal of the charges upon our young peo- 
ple or upon families desiring to buy 
ordinary residences. The tremendous 
amount of accumulated interest on un- 
paid principal is one of the real charges 
and one of the real burdens upon the 
purchasers of modern homes. Once a 
high interest rate on long-term bonds is 
established, it is bound to be reflected in 
a rise in the interest rates paid by con- 
sumers or in the interest rates on mort- 
gages on housing. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to discuss for 2 moment small busi- 
ness and the loans to small business. 
Small business, like farmers, will feel the 
stringency of funds and their increasing 
costliness at a time when their survival 
may be under severe test. 

There has already been talk of doing 
away with one of the Government agen- 
cies which provides loans to small busi- 
ness; I refer to the Reconstruction Fi- 
ance Corporation. We know that small 
business will have an ever-increasing 
problem in attempting to compete in the 
field of procurement for defense pur- 
poses, once defense expenditures begin 
to be curtailed or reduced. At this time 
we find small-business enterprises being 
compelled—and I wish to make it clear 
that there is no voluntary action in that 
connection for once the Government 
establishes high interest rates, the rates 
on business loans rise; and thus there 
is an increase in the interest rates which 
the small-business men have to pay— 
to pay an increased price for the money 
that small business needs to borrow if 
it is to survive. 

GENERAL 

Mr. President, the Treasury states 
that the rise in interest rates is designed 
to channel new savings into Govern- 
ment. The facts are that in the calen- 
dar year 1952, corporate financial re- 
quirements were higher than they will be 
in 1953, and gross private savings were 
$1.5 billion greater than private invest- 
ment requirements. State and local 
government deficits offset the $1.5 bil- 
lions of excess private savings, while 
the Federal budget on an accrual basis 
was in balance, 

THE BENEFICIARIES—BANKS AND INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Mr. President, who are the bene- 
ficiaries of this policy? The benefici- 
aries of the administration’s interest- 
rise action will include the large life- 
insurance companies who since 1947 
have sought higher rates on long-term 
investments, 
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Mr. President, I have before me a col- 
umn by Mr. J. A. Livingston, published 
in the Washington Sunday Star of April 
12, in which he makes note of those who 
will be the primary purchasers of the 
Government’s bonds. In his column he 
lists the insurance companies, invest- 
ment banks, and certain pension and 
trust funds which like higher rate, long- 
term bonds. 

According to the Wall Street Journal 
of April 9: 

The issue is designed to attract nonbank 
investors especially life-insurance com- 
panies, 


When the Wall Street Journal refers, 
in that quotation, to the issue, it refers 
to the 30-year-bond issue. 

Another beneficiary will be the group 
of investment bankers who finance the 
railroads. 

These groups doubtless remember the 
hard-money policy that resulted in the 
dumping of 4%-percent Liberty bonds 
until they reached about 82 in 1920. 
Many persons have forgotten those days, 
but it is significant that in the 1920’s the 
high-rate Liberty bonds went down to a 
selling price of about 82, from their par 
value. Millions of small investors were 
wiped out, while big banks and finan- 
ciers picked up the Liberty bonds at bar- 
gain-basement prices. Mr. President, I 
recall the difficulties of those who were 
involved in those financial transactions. 
The beginning of the recession in 1922 
set in when the Liberty bonds were be- 
ing bought up at their depreciated mar- 
ket value. Perhaps that experience is 
not so vivid in the minds of the present 
administrators, who have not consulted 
with economic or Banking and Currency 
Committees of the Congress, or had the 
advice of a council of economic advisers. 

These higher interest rates amount to 
price supports—and, Mr. President, I 
emphasize that word—for bankers and 
insurance companies, even though there 
is evidence that they have no need for 
the supports the administration so oblig- 
ingly offers them in this 3%4-percent 
Government bond issue. 

Mr. President, I would make note of 
the fact that some of the journals that 
are praising the increase in the Gov- 
ernment bond interest rate, which 
amounts to price support for the money 
market, are the same journals that are 
condemning any price supports in the 
farm-commodity market, and they are 
the same journals that are speaking 
about a flexible-price system or a free- 
market system in the case of farm com- 
modities. Yet it is nothing but outright 
fiction to state that when the Govern- 
ment steps into the money market, that 
market is free. The Government is such 
a tremendous factor in the money mar- 
ket that whatever it sets as a policy is 
pretty much the determining factor. 
The Wall Street Journal April 9, 1953, 
says: 

INVESTED LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS IN 1952 

EARNED BEST INTEREST RATE SINCE 1943 

The net rate of interest earned on invested 
funds of all United States life-insurance 
companies was 3.28 percent before taxes in 
1952. 


So apparently the insurance compa- 
nies did not need any price supports in 
the interest field, because they had a very 
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good rate of return—the best they have- 
had in the business pickup since 1943. 

Holdings of Government securities by 
United States life-insurance companies 
declined from $25 billions in 1946 to a 
little over $10 billions at the end of Feb- 
ruary 1953, as a part of a coercive dump- 
ing policy designed to force the long- 
term interest rate up. This trend can 
be expected to be reversed if the ad- 
ministration’s obliging but unnecessary 
acquiescence to the pressure stands. 

There appears little if any basis in 
fact for the reasons given as necessitat- 
ing the boost in long-term interest rates. 

Mr. President, let me merely point 
out some of the effects. It will cost 
the Government enormous sums at a 
time when the people are being asked 
to forego essential services to permit 
relatively minor economies. 

It will cost the taxpayers equally large 
additional sums on private borrowings. 
That is the most important factor in this 
interest-rate maneuvering. 

It will be a drastically deflationary 
step by administrative action at a time 
when there are increasing evidences that 
deflationary and not inflationary forces 
are the current economic problem. As 
a matter of fact, I cannot make this 
policy of controlling inflation jibe with 
the scuttling of so-called price control. 
During one week we are told we can do 
away with all price controls. We are 
even told that we do not need any stand- 
by controls. Then, when it comes to 
the matter of interest rates, the admin- 
istration says there must be higher rates 
of interest in order to control what is 
identified as a little inflation, or an in- 
flationary trend. Mr. President, if there 
was an inflationary trend in April, when 
the interest rates went up to 3% per- 
cent, it is to be presumed that there must 
have been some inflationary impact or 
trend at the time when they were con- 
sidering the price-control program, 
which they said was not needed at the 
time, simply because there was a defla- 
tionary trend in the economy. 

Preceding the recession of the twen- 
ties, the Federal Reserve bank in 1920 
raised its rediscount from 4 and 4% per- 
cent to 6 and 7 percent. 

Preceding the great depression, in 
1928-29, Federal Reserve bank raised re- 
discount rates from 3% to 6 percent. 

The recession which started in 1937 
was preceded by a 33-percent boost in 
Reserve bank reserve requirements. 

All these orders were ill-timed. The 
only reason I mention them is that, each 
time, the Government, through its fiscal 
policy, has been going to do something 
to stabilize the economy, so to speak. In- 
stead of stabilizing it, it has unstabilized 
it and driven the economy into an un- 
necessary recession, and, at times, paved 
the way for a depression. Yes, all these 
orders were ill-timed, hard-money pol- 
icies of the same basic nature as the 
present interest-boosting policy of the - 
Treasury. 

The interest rise will benefit few but 
big insurance companies and banking in- 
stitutions. 

The American people are aware that 
similar hard-money policies were adopt- 
ed preceding the serious recession of the 
twenties, the depression after 1929, and 
the recession after 1937. They are én- 
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titled to assurance, which can be given 
only by thorough study and open de- 
bate, that this momentous economic 
policymaking decision, which smacks of 
the Mellon-Hoover area, has not been 
made by a few self-interested men in 
privacy. 

Any high-interest, long-term bond of- 
fering should be withdrawn and withheld 
at least until there can be the fullest 
study and full debate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in my remarks 
a news story from the Washington Sun- 
day Star of April 12, 1953, entitled “Bond 
Prices Decline Due to Stocks’ Drop and 
Treasury Issue,” the first paragraph of 
which reads: 

The bond market declined this week under 
pressure from sliding stock prices and the 
Government's announced 3'4-percent 30- 
year-bond period. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Bonp Prices DECLINE DUE TO StTock’s DROP 
AND TREASURY ISSUE 
(By Arthur Merims) 

New York, April 11.—The bond market 
declined this week under pressure from slid- 
ing stock prices and the Government’s an- 
nounced 314 percent 30-year bond. 

On Monday the stock’ market suffered its 
worst drop in nearly 3 years. This unset- 
tled the bond market, especially convertible 
and income issues, and the whole corporate 
list declined- with volume at $5,530,000 par 
value—greatest this year. - 

Volume slackened off a little each day 
until Friday sales barely topped the $3 mil- 
lion level. Nevertheless, bonds continued 
to drift downward, hurried at midweek by 
news of the Treasury's latest financing ven- 
ture. 

OFFERING ANNOUNCED 

Shortly after the market closed Wednes- 
day the Government said it would raise 
about $1 billion cash+by offering a fully 
marketable 30-year, 3144 percent issue on 
Monday. 

The Treasury said it would raise an addi- 
tional $1 billion by adding to its weekly 
supply of 3-month bills. Holders of $1.1 bil- 
lion of series F and G savings bonds, 
which mature May 1 through December 31, 
were also to be offered the new 314s in ex- 
change. : 

Officials said the new long-term bond, plus 
the additional weekly bills, would take care 
of the cash needs of the Treasury for the rest 
of the fiscal year, which ends June 30. 

Though financial circles had predicted the 
new Government bond, even its exact terms, 
for many weeks, the announcement caused 
many high-grade corporate bonds to lose 
ground. 

EXAMPLES LISTED 

For example, these “gilt-edged” obligations 
fell to new 1953 lows: General Foods 3%s at 
10114, American Tobacco 34s at 9714, Borden 
2%s at 93, Koppers 3s at 9714, Pacific Gas & 
Electric 3s of 1971 at 9514, Consolidated 
Edison 3s of 1972 at 95, and Northern Pa- 
cific “D” 5s at 103. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated in my 
remarks another news item from the 
Washington Sunday Star, of April 12, 
1953, entitled “Business Volume Dips 
Slightly in Week for Industry, Retailers.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS VOLUME DIPS SLIGHTLY IN WEEK FOR 
INDUSTRY, RETAILERS 
(By T. E. Applegate) 

New York, April 11.—Business volume 
slipped a bit this week in many industries 
and retail stores. 

But allover activity stayed close to a rec- 
ord pace. Both corporate and Government 
officials made clear they expected it to con- 
tinue at a high level. 

Consumer income—one of the props of 
good business—is due for a minor reduction. 

More than 2 million workers on railroads, 
in automobile and aviation, and some other 
industries, were put on notice for pay cuts 
of 1 to 3 cents an hour this week. It’s the 
result of a drop in the Government’s revised 
“old style” Consumer Price Index, to which 
wage clauses in their contracts were tied. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask ungni- 
mous consent to have incorporated in 
my remarks a news story from the New 
York Times, Sunday, April 12, 1953, en- 
titled “Three Banks Close in Chicago 
Area.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE BANKS CLOSED IN CHICAGO AREA— 
STATE AUDITOR Acts To PERMIT STUDY AND 
“READJUSTMENT’—LOAN BURDENS AT ISSUE 
Cuicaco, April 11.—State Auditor Orville E. 

Hodge closed three Chicago area banks to- 

day for “examination and readjustment.” 

`- The banks are the Devon-North Town 

State Bank, Chicago, with deposits of more 

than $20 million; the West Irving State 

Bank of Chicago, with deposits exceeding $7 

million; and the suburban First. State Bank 

of Elmwood Park, with more than $16 mil- 

lion on deposit. 

The bank closings were the first ordered 
in the Chicago area in more than 20 years. 
Savines and checking accounts and all other 
deposits in the three banks are protected 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and insured up to $10,000 for each ac- 
count. 

Henry J. Beutel is president and chairman 
of all three banks and there are other com- 
mon officers of two or more of the banks. 
This was not a violation of the law, it was 
stated. 

THE OFFICIAL STATEMENT 

The State auditor issued this statement at 
his Chicago office: “Because it appears there 
may be violations of the Illinois State Bank- 
ing Act and developing conditions tending 
to jeopardize the public interest, coupled 
with interlocking management, I found it 
prudent as of 9 a. m. today to take possession 
of the three banks * * * for examination 
and readjustment.” 

Mr. Hodge's office said that it was not 
known how long the banks would be closed. 
A bank examiner with a staff of six assistants 
was at work in each bank. 

All funds in the banks were frozen and 
all operations, including those covering 
safety box vaults, were suspended. Barring 
of safety box users, however, was only tem- 
porary, until arrangements could be made to 
supervise use of the boxes. 

Weymouth Kirkland of the law firm of 
Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis, 
which represents the banks, and Mr. Beutel, 
said that the banks were closed because the 
State auditor felt they held too much dis- 
count paper. 

LOAN AND DISCOUNT TOTALS 


Discount paper is used in the process by 
which loan companies sell their transactions 
to a bank. Mr. Kirkland said that the 
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amounts of loans and discounts for the three 
closed banks were as follows: 

First State Bank of Elmwood Park, $4,- 
400,000; Devon-North Town State Bank, 
$3,950,000, and West Irving State Bank, 
$2,200,000. 

In each case, Mr. Kirkland asserted, a far 
greater proportion of the amounts was in 
actual loans, rather than in discounts. He 
added that all three banks “could open to- 
morrow” if the discount paper were sold. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks an article entitled 
“United States Bonds Designed To Bat- 
tle Inflation,” a feature story by the As- 
sociated Press, published in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of April 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES BONDS DESIGNED To BATTLE 
INFLATION i 


The Eisenhower administration is now 
launched on an economic policy it says will 
play a major role in battling inflation and 
producing a “sound doller,” 

It consists of long-term instead of short- 
term financing of the national debt, the 
world’s biggest financial structure. 

The Treasury took the new administra- 
tion’s first full step in long-term financing 
last week when it announced the Govern- 
ment will borrow $1 billion between now and 
May 1 on a 30-year bond paying 3% percent 
interest. 

That was the longest term issue announced 
in 12 years. The response of investors will 
help determine how fast Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and his aides, chiefiy 
Deputy Secretary W. Randolph Burgess, 
move in raising new money and changing 
present short-term debt into bonds that will 
not mature for about a generation. 

The new administration’s fiscal advisers 
say short-term financing is inflationary and 
long-term financing is anti-inflationary. 
The national debt, they add, has grown so 
large that the way it is handled can be one 
of the major influences on the Nation’s 
economy. Inflation, in the form of price 
rises, hits everyone’s pocketbook, so that 
debt management is everyone’s concern. 

Virtually all debt issues now outstanding 
have been put on the market since the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President in 
the spring of 1933. The national debt then 
stood at $22% billion. It is no $2641, 
billion. 

Some $6514 billion is in issues maturing 
in 5 years or less. Another $4714 billion is 
in marketable issues of 17 years or under, 
It is the $6514 billion of debt coming due in 
5 years or less and a large part of the $4714 
billion (the part in marketable issues of 10 
to 12 years) which the present administra- 
tion considers short-term debt. 

Why is short-term debt inflationary? 

Here are the arguments advanced by ads 
ministration fiscal advisers: 

1. Banks are the chief buyers of short- 
term Government securities. They can use 
them to increase their bank reserves, on 
which banks make loans. 

When a bank sells a $1,000 bond, for in- 
stance, to increase its loan reserves, it can 
increase its loans five times that amount by 
law. So a $1,000 short-term bond may be 
used by a bank to create $5,000 credit. This 
builds up the supply of money and credit, 
Increasing the supply of money and credit 
increases the bidding (by consumers who 
gct the credit) for goods. If the supply of 
money and credit outruns production, that 
is, if demand for goods increases beyond 
supply, inflation has set in, and prices rise. 

2. Long-term issues (especially issues of 
25 years or more) and savings bonds sold to 
individuals who want to keep them, go inte 
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the sock. Commercial banks, by and large, 
cannot afford to tie up their funds for so 
long a time, and therefore do not buy the 
long-term issues to any great extent. More- 
over, the Government limits the amount 
they can buy. 

The long-term bonds are bought chiefly by 
insurance companies, savings bank, pension, 
and trust funds, and individual savers, who 
hold them off the market. These investors 
do not use the bond they get to create 
additional credit. 

Consequently, the new administration’s 
fiscal advisers say, long-term issues soak up 
savings without the danger of increased 
credit supplies. 


Mr. HUMPHREY.’ Also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks an article entitled “Busi- 
ness Outlook—Throwing Away the Con- 
trols,” written by J. A. Livingston, pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star, 
April 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(B. J. A. Livingston) 
THROWING AWAY CONTROLS 


It’s a pretty good bet that Rocky Marciano, 
who's training for a championship fight, 
doesn’t know it. Nor Joe Pilsudsky, who 
works in a coal mine. Nor Helen Hayes, 
who plays the lead in Mrs. McThing. Nor 
Amy Smith, who's secretary to the sales 
manager of a vacuum-cleaner company. 
They can’t feel it yet. But they will. 

This is a new business era. It’s bound 
to affect everybody—eventually. America 
has moved from Roosevelt-Truman eco- 
nomics to Eisenhower economics, from the 
economics of control, regulation, and plan- 
ning to the economics of the marketplace. 

That was signaled last week by a major 
economic decision most people in the United 
States won't even read about. Yet it’s an 
important event. Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey announced a new issue 
of 30-year 3%4-percent bonds. In doing so, 
he shattered the sacrosanct 244-percent in- 
terest rate of his predecessors—Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., and John W. Snyder. 

In raising the rate to 314 percent, high- 
est since 1933, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Humphrey say, in effect, “Gov- 
ernment bonds can get along without con- 
trols. The Government must compete for 
money in the open market just like Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, American Telephone and other corpora- 
tions. We don’t need Federal Reserve sup- 
port.” 

This decision reaches beyond Wall Street, 
Washington, and high finance. It involves 
more than the price Humphrey is willing 
to pay to borrow money. It will have an 
impact on farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, builders, home buyers, and consum- 
ers. It can’t help influencing industrial 
production, employment, and prices. It’s 
definitely anti-inflationary. You could even 
say it’s disinflationary. 

Humphrey and W. Randolph Burgess, his 
deputy in charge of Government debt, took 
no chances. They wanted to make sure the 
new bonds would go over. They consulted 
bankers and insurance companies before- 
hand. They limited the initial amount of 
3%s to $1 billion. But they also offered 
holders of F and G savings bonds, of which 
$1,100,000,000 will mature this year, the 
Tight to swap them for new bonds. The 
expectation was that heavy demand would 
send the bonds to a premium—more than 
100 cents on the dollar. 


WHY IT WAS SO JUICY 


Humphrey and Burgess deliberately made 
the interest rate juicy—3% percent—at a 
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time when 19-year Governments were selling 
to yield 2.9 percent. They weren't going to 
cut the rate as close as when they put out 
5-year-and-10-month 2%4’s in February. 
Thus the Government is competing with 
business for money. It means that business- 
men who need funds to increase plants, in- 
stall new equipment, or expand inventories 
will have to pay more. It means operating 
costs will go up a notch—at a time when 
increased competition is squeezing profit 
margins. It means that mortgage rates will 
tend to go up too. 

Right now American businessmen are bor- 
rowing more money from the banks than at 
any comparable period in history. Loans are 
only off slightly from their pre-Easter high. 
Consumers are using the cuff freely too. 
Installment credit amounts to $16,700,000,- 
000. Consumers have mortgaged 3 weeks of 
their current income to meet payments on 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and soon. This is an all-time high. 

NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

In the final analysis, Secretary Humphrey 
has done what former Secretary Snyder was 
unwilling to do—pay a price for sopping up 
loose funds in the money market. This is 
the traditional way in which governments 
help to check inflation. This won’t be a 
forced loan, It’s not a loan to the Govern- 
ment by the banks. It’s a loan made to the 
Government because the rate offered is more 
attractive than other investments. It puts 
another straw on inflation’s back. 

Humphrey’s action coincides with Secre- 
tary of Labor Martin Durkin’s prediction of 
“another record employment year.” It comes 
when wages are at record levels and in- 
dustrial activity and retail sales show no ill 
effects from the Russo-Chinese peace over- 
tures. It symbolizes the Nation’s new eco- 
nomic policy under Eisenhower. 

Here’s a Government that wants to bal- 
ance the budget, that’s trying to cut expendi- 
tures, that’s willing to get rid of price, wage, 
and materials controls. It’s a Government 
that's willing to take a businessman’s risk 
in the money market. These are conserva- 
tive policies. They suggest that from now 
on Government decisions—Government pur- 
chases of goods and services—will be less 
and less important in supporting a high 
level of production and employment. And 
if a truce comes to Korea, you can underscore 
the paragraph. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying it is perfectly obvious 
to the American people that when the 
Congress of the United States undertakes 
to make a policy such as is proposed to- 
day with respect to the submerged lands 
and the resources therein, a struggle 
takes place and debate occurs on the 
fioor of the Senate. The American peo- 
ple have been alerted to the problems of 
price supports for agriculture and mini- 
mum wages for labor, which constitute 
literally two great problems which affect 
health, welfare, and education. I sub- 
mit that when an administrative agency 
of the Government, without even as 
much as a forewarning, can revise and 
alter and change drastically the fiscal 
policy of our Government, we are vesting 
far too much authority in that agency. 
The administrative officer of the agency 
had a duty to bring these policy changes 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States. It is this body that is 
supposed to protect the rights and the 
liberties and the opportunities of- the 
people. While a three-quarter percent 
rise in interest rates may sound very 
small in arithmetical terms, it involves 
billions of dollars to the American econ- 
omy. That economy, which moves along 
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at the rate of $350 billion a year in gross 
national product, is dynamic and highly 
sensitive; it is literally pulling at the 
seams; and I submit that when the in- 
terest rate on bonds is jiggled and 
higgled, it fundamentally affects the en- 
tire economic life of the American busi- 
ness-enterprise system; it fundamental- 
ly affects the economic welfare of every 
wage earner, of every borrower, of every 
investor, of every businessman, and of 
every farmer. Never in the past 25 
years—certainly not within the past 20 
years—has a fiscal policy so drastic as 
this one been placed before the Ameri- 
can people with such little consideration, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] in the nature of a substitute for 
the joint resolution reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the great significance of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 to the Nation as a whole 
has been ably and clearly expounded 
by other Senators, and I do not wish to 
traverse ground they have already cov- 
ered. But this measure also has conse- 
quences of particular importance to the 
seaboard States. Massachusetts is a 
seaboard State. I should like, therefore, 
to take this opportunity to state very 
briefly why the rights and interests of 
Massachusetts, as I see them, demand 
support of this resolution, 

Senate Joint Resolution 13, as I under- 
stand it, will do two things. First, it 
will clearly and unmistakably vest in 
each State, and the persons who hold 
thereunder, paramount proprietary 
rights to the territory within the State’s 
historic boundaries. In so doing, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 will simply estab- 
lish what has always seemed to me the 
position of ordinary fairness and justice, 
For 15 years, first as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and since 1945 as United States 
Senator, I have insisted that the Conr- 
monwealth of Massachusetts was en- 
titled, as against the Federal Govern- 
ment, to all the territory, whether above 
the sea or submerged beneath it, that 
belonged to it when it joined in forming 
these United States. 

Second, Senate Joint Resolution 13 will 
confirm the jurisdiction and control of 
the United States over the natural re- 
sources of the submerged lands extend- 
ing seaward from the historic boundaries 
of the coastal States to the limits of the 
Continental Shelf.. Since I have never 
believed that any State is entitled to 
claim more than it brought into the 
Union, I heartily support the action of 
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Affairs in so amending Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 as to make clear that it 
does not enlarge the historic rights of 
any State at the expense of the Federal 
Government or of other States. 

Mr. President, I shall try to explain 
why I believe that this resolution, so far 
as Massachusetts is concerned, simply 
establishes ordinary fairness and justice. 
Massachusetts has never had its day in 
court with respect to its title to the sub- 
merged lands which lie off its coast be- 
tween low-water mark and one marine 
league offshore. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has had before it the 
claims of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. It has never passed upon the 
claim of Massachusetts. 

I do not wish to suggest by that state- 
ment that I agree with the conclusions 
of the Court with respect to the claims 
of those other States; I wish only to 
make clear that I believe that the case 
of Massachusetts is meritorious. Had 
the claim of Massachusetts ever been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States the case might very well 
have been decided in favor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

To trace the claim of Massachusetts 
to the submerged lands off its coast, we 
must go back to the charter granted by 
Charles I in 1629. That charter begins 
with a recital of the grant by James I 
to the Council of Plymouth of “all that 
Parte of America” between specified de- 
grees of latitude “together with all the 
Firme Landes, Soyles, Groundes, Havens, 
Portes, Rivers, Waters, Fishing, Mynes 
and mynerals, as well as Royal Mynes of 
Gould and Silver, as other Mynes and 
Mineralls, precious Stones, Quarries and 
all and singular other Comodities, Juris- 
dicons, Royalties, Privileges, Franchises 
and Prehemynences, both within the said 
_ Tract of Land upon the Mayne and also 
within the Islands and seas adjoining.” 

The charter of 1629 then recites that 
a conveyance of all the territory granted 
by James I had previously been made 
by the Council of Plymouth to a group 
of named individuals. To this group 
and their associates the charter goes on 
to make a new and larger grant includ- 
ing “all lands and grounds soyles, Ha- 
vens, Portes, Rivers, Waters, Mynes, 
Minerals, jurisdiccons, etc., within its 
boundaries.” 

In 1691 a new charter created the 
“Province of Massachusetts Bay of New 
England.” This charter recited in detail 
all the previous grants in the charter of 
1629. It went on to grant to the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay all of Massachusetts including 
Maine, “and all lands, grounds, places, 
soils, woods and woodgrounds, havens, 
ports, rivers, waters and other heredita- 
ments and premises, whatsoever, lying 
within the said bounds and limits afore- 
said, and every part and parcel thereof; 
and also all islands and islets lying 
within 10 leagues directly opposite to 
the mainland within the said bounds 
and all mines and minerals as well as 
royal mines of gold and silver as other 
mines and minerals whatsoever in the 
said lands and premises, or any part 
thereof.” 

By the Treaty of 1783, His Britannic 
Majesty relinquished “all claims to the 
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government, propriety, and territorial 
rights” of the Thirteen Colonies which 
constituted the newborn United States. 
The eastern boundaries of these United 
Colonies, as described in article 2 of the 
treaty, comprehended “all islands within 
20 leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due east from the 
points where the aforesaid boundaries 
between Nova Scotia on the one part, and 
East Florida on the other, shall respec- 
tively touch the Bay of Fundy and the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

On January 9, 1788, the Massachu- 
setts Convention met to consider the 
Constitution which had been drawn in 
Philadelphia and submitted to it for 
ratification. This Constitution, in sec- 
tion 3 of article IV, contained the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 


Relying upon the reassurance of this 
language, Massachusetts ratified the 
Constitution. Mr. President, that lan- 
guage is still in the Constitution, and I 
entirely fail to understand how it can be 
said, in the face of it, that Massachusetts, 
by the very act of joining the Union, sur- 
rendered ownership of its submerged 
lands. 

The claim of Massachusetts under the 
charter of 1629, the charter of 1691, the 
treaty of 1783, and the Constitution 
seemed so clear to the State’s early law- 
makers that in 1859 they adopted a 
statute defining it in unmistakably plain 
terms. That statute is still a part of the 
General Laws of Massachusetts as sec- 
tion 3 of chapter 1. It reads: 

The territorial limits of the commonwealth 
extend 1 marine league from its seashore at 
extreme low watermark. 


We in Massachusetts have no oil or 
natural gas below our extreme low water- 
mark and 1 marine league, or 3 miles, 
off shore, but our submerged lands do 
have many valuable natural resources, 
including the clams which make New 
England clam chowder so superior. The 
clams, quahaugs, oysters and lobsters, 
mackerel, tuna, and other fish taken from 
our coastal waters bring annual revenues 
to Massachusetts in excess of $10 mil- 
lion. This amount may not seem very 
large compared with the values that have 
been claimed for submerged oil and gas 
reserves, but it is more than we want 
to give away to the Federal Government. 

I have been reliably informed, more- 
over, that next month a new company 
will start to drag for ocean clams in some 
of our bays. This is something new and 
shows how difficult it would be, if we 
ratified Federal control of the submerged 
lands, to list in advance exactly what 
rights and powers remain in the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Massachusetts aware of the fact that 
the Anderson bill vests the power to 
regulate the taking of all clams, mussels, 
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oysters, lobsters, kelp, and so forth, in 
the States, and that, therefore, it is not 
necessary to pass Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 in order to protect the State of 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am aware of 
what the Senator says. I would respect- 
fully invite his attention to the fact that 
I am not going to vote to give away 
something which Massachusetts has al- 
ways considered hers. I agree that the 
Anderson bill makes provision along the 
lines which the Senator from Illinois has 
stated. But it does not provide for the 
future. New industries will be devel- 
oped which would not be covered by the 
Anderson bill. So it would be necessary 
for Congress to pass another bill giving 
jurisdiction to Massachusetts if we want- 
ed to claim it. 

My position is that I am not here to 
give away something which has always 
belonged to Massachusetts. I am not 
asking for anything which has not al- 
ways belonged to Massachusetts. I shall 
vote to vest in the Federal Government 
title to everything beyond the historic 
boundaries, but I shall not vote to dis- 
pose of something that Massachusetts 
has had since 1629. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
of section 8 of the Anderson bill which 
provides that the respective States may 
regulate, manage, and administer the 
taking, conservation, and development 
of all fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, 
lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other marine 
animal and plant life within the area of 
the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf lying within the seaward boundary 
of any State, in accordance with appli- 
cable State law? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
my good friend, who, I see, questions me 
with a bit of a smile on his face—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a friendly smile. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say that 
I am not going to be put into the posi- 
tion of granting certain exceptions to 
certain States of the United States mere- 
ly because of a desire to have certain 
legislation created. That is what it 
amounts to. I would say this to the Sen- 
ator, with a smile, too, but at the same 
time, seriously, as I know the Senator is 
serious. The Senator from Illinois 
knows Boston, he knows Massachusetts, 
and he knows Maine, where he was born 
and where he went to college. At one 
time Maine was a part of Massachusetts. 
There are as many submerged lands and 
islands off the coast of Maine as there 
are off the coast of Massachusetts. A 
large portion of the city of’ Boston is 
built on submerged lands. 

I now see the Senator from Illinois 
rise to call my attention to section 11 
of the Anderson bill, but I make the 
same answer to the Senator with refer- 
ence to section 11 as I made with refer- 
ence to section 8. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

‘Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
aware of the fact that by section 11 (a) 
title to all filled land or reclaimed land 
in such areas on the open sea is vested 
in the States or their grantees? So 
there is no danger that the United States 
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Government is going to take away Back 
Bay or the Fenway from the people of 
Boston. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I respect- 
fully request the Senator to wait for ap- 
proximately 5 minutes, and I shall try to 
answer his question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. While the Senator is 
so ably dealing with the present provi- 
sions of the public statutes of Massa- 
chusetts, which he has read into the 
Recorp, and with the prior provisions, 
both charter and otherwise, upon which 
the statute in question is based, I wonder 
if the distinguished Senator would allow 
me to read into the Recorp an additional 
recognition of the strong claim of Mas- 
sachusetts, predicated upon the words 
of Mr. Justice Blatchford in the famous 
United States Supreme Court case of 
Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 
240) ? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to have the Senator from Florida read 
that excerpt into the Recorp, after I ask 
unanimous consent that I do not lose the 
floor while he is doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the Senator from Florida that I have not 
read that decision, so I am relying on 
him, as one of the sponsors of the joint 
resolution, for assurance that it is along 
the same lines as those on which I am 
arguing. Otherwise, I do not take any 
credit or discredit for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I certainly would not abuse his 
confidence by reading into the RECORD 
anything except what I think supple- 
ments and adds even greater strength to 
his argument on the facts and the law 
which he has so ably presented for the 
RECORD. 

The quotation is from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Blatchford, in the Supreme 
Court case of Manchester against Mas- 
sachusetts, decided March 16, 1891, and 
is based upon the specific statute which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
read into the RECORD. 

The extent of the territorial jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts over the sea adjacent to its 
coast is that of an independent nation; and, 
except so far as any right of control over 
this territory has been granted to the United 
States, this control remains with the State. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now that the Sen- 
ator from Florida has read from the de- 
cision in the Manchester against Massa- 
chusetts case, would the Senator from 
Massachusetts think that the Senator 
from Illinois was intruding upon the de- 
sired sequence of his speech if he asked 
some questions in order to bring out the 
nature of this particular decision? Ido 
not wish to intrude. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. I would 
say to my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, that I want him to 
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join in the debate. I desire to make 
the debate as clear as it can be made. 
I do not wish to confine the debate to 
Massachusetts, because I do not consider 
myself an authority on the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The case from which 
the Senator from Florida read did refer 
to Massachusetts, but is not the Senator 
aware of the fact that it referred to Buz- 
zards Bay, where Grover Cleveland went 
fishing? I believe the area referred to 
starts at Woods Hole and continues 
northward up through the Cape Cod 
Canal. Buzzards Bay has always been 
regarded as an inland water. So in the 
case cited by the Senator from Florida, 
it was not at all a question of ownership 
rights or dominance in submerged lands 
extending under the marginal sea beyond 
the coast, but the case dealt with inland 
waters of the United States. To listen 
to the quotation, it sounds convincing; 
but, like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra la, it has nothing to do with 
the case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield so 
that I may reply to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield for the 
purpose of permitting the Senator from 
Florida to answer the Senator from 
Nlinois. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the opin- 
ion does relate to fishing for menhaden 
in the waters of Buzzards Bay, as was 
freely stated by the Senator from Florida 
in the course of his argument the other 
day. However, the statute relied upon 
and quoted in the decision, and already 
quoted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in his able argument, is the precise 
statute which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has mentioned, and provides, in 
its first sentence, that the territorial lim- 
its of this Commonwealth extend one 
marine league from its seashore at low- 
water mark. It includes, as one of its 
basic arguments, a fundamental state- 
ment of the law of the United States 
of America, as affecting the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, namely, the 
paragraph which reads: 

The extent of the territorial jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts over the sea adjacent to 
its coast is that of an independent nation; 
and, except so far as any right of control 
over this territory has been granted to the 
oon States, this control remains with the 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He is characteris- 
tically gracious. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts would permit me to say 
so, I simply desire to say that as ap- 
plied to offshore lands the quotation read 
by the Senator from Florida evidences 
the confusion that has existed through- 
out this debate and throughout public 
discussion of the issue, namely, the con- 
fusion between boundaries and owner- 
ship. It does not matter what the 
boundaries of the State of Massachu- 
setts are seaward from the low-water 
mark. The existence of those bound- 
aries out beyond low-water mark 
does not provide to the coastal State the 
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ownership of the submerged lands be- 
neath those waters. This is the clear 
holding of the Supreme Court in the off- 
shore oil cases, and the Court expressly 
distinguishes the Manchester case on the 
grounds I have stated. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] and other Senators, in arguing 
as if boundaries and ownership mean 
the same thing, are committing a log- 
ical and legal error. 

The State of Massachusetts does not 
own all the land within its land bound- 
aries. It is divided, with some in pri- 
vate ownership and some in municipal 
ownership. For instance, the mere fact 
that the boundaries of Massachusetts 
touch New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut along given lines does not mean 
that within those boundaries the State of 
Massachusetts owns all the land. Not 
at all. Massachusetts owns only a very 
small fraction of that land. 

Similarly, the fact that its boundaries 
have been placed at sea, does not mean 
that Massachusetts owns the submerged 
lands out to such a line. That is the 
issue, and it is very important to keep 
that distinction in mind. 

I thank the Senator from Massach- 
setts for his graciousness. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that this 
case dealt with a criminal offense against 
a Massachusetts law regulating fishing? 
In the particular case referred to, the 
offense was committed on Buzzards Bay, 
an inland water. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to the 
Senator from Alabama that I should like 
to permit the Senator from Florida to 
answer the question. I do not claim any 
particular knowledge of that case. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. It is very true that the Man- 
chester case does deal with a criminal 
statute of the State of Massachuretts, 
and that the charged violation of the 
statute, upon which was based a convic- 
tion which was upheld, took place in the 
taking of menhaden from the waters of 
Buzzards Bay. It is also true that the 
court took occasion to review State his- 
sory in connection with the claim of 
Massachusetts, just as the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts today took 
occasion generally to declare what are 
the rights of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in and to its waters. Senators 
are completely at sea if they think that 
no question of property rights came up, 
because one of the assertions of the case 
is as follows: 

The principle had long been settled in 
this court that each State owns the beds 
of all tidewaters within its jurisdiction, un- 
less they have been granted away; and that, 
in like manner, the States own the tide- 
waters themselves and the fish in them, so 
far as they are capable of ownership while 
running. 


So the Senator need have no fear in 
relying upon the fact that this case, 
while it has never been claimed by the 
Senator from Florida to be precisely on 
all fours with every feature of the Texas, 
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California, and Louisiana cases, is never- 
theless a case in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the court of 
last resort, found occasion to examine 
the question of the rights of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in the seas 
adjoining its boundaries, and to make a 
general declaration in connection there- 
with, which will be very hard for our 
distinguished friends of the opposition to 
ignore as valueless in the present dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have tried to put out that, in my opinion, 
beginning in the year 1629, Massachu- 
setts was granted title to these lands and 
to the seacoast 1 marine league out from 
the shore. 

If the paramount interest of the 
United States overrides the claims of 
Texas, Louisiana, and California to their 
oil reserves, why may it not also override 
the claim of Massachusetts to its hum- 
bler natural resources? If, as Dean 
Pound has cogently argued, the Supreme 
Court. has confounded sovereignty and 
ownership, it has confounded ownership 
of clams equally with ownership of oil. 
True, the Supreme Court has never, as 
I have already pointed out, passed on the 
claim of Massachusetts, but that is no 
reason for us who represent Massachu- 
setts to wait until the Federal Govern- 
ment challenges our claim before taking 
action to protect it. 

Besides its fishing, and shellfish indus- 
trjes, Massachusetts has extremely valu- 
able resources in its beaches and harbors. 
Every year scores of thousands come to 
Massachusetts to enjoy its beaches and 
to sail upon its waters. Can we take 
steps to improve our beaches below the 
low-water mark only at the sufferance of 
the Federal Government? The answer, 
of course, should be “No,” but it is not 
the answer I get from reading the Su- 
preme Court opinions in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

In addition to the interests of Massa- 
chusetts in resources now submerged 
under its coastal waters between low- 
water mark and 3 miles offshore, Massa- 
chusetts and Massachusetts citizens have 
hundreds of millions, even billions, of 
dollars invested in property resting upon 
what was once submerged land. Be- 
tween one-half and three-fourths of the 
city of Boston rests upon filled or re- 
claimed land. Our public library, our 
public gardens, both our railroad sta- 
tions, our airport, and our largest busi- 
ness office building stand upon filled 
land, Across the Charles River in Cam- 
bridge some of the buildings of Harvard 
College and of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology are upon filled land. 
The same is true of the Statler Hotel, 
most of the downtown business section, 
and all the residential buildings along 
the Charles River. 

The threat to the title of these build- 
ings created by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court is not a mere figment con- 
jured up by those who have a stake in 
the exploitation of oil reserves. The 
most respected conveyancers in the Com- 
monwealth have concluded that there 
exists a genuine question as to the valid- 
ity of these titles, and I have been as- 
sured by Mr. William J. Speers, Jr., 
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chairman of the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s committee on na- 
tional affairs, that Judge Fenton, of the 
Massachusetts Land Court, shares these 
doubts. Many other respected Massa- 
chusetts lawyers have recorded them- 
selves to the same effect. Among them 
are Nathaniel B. Bidwell, who testified 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, which reported Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, and Frank W. Grin- 
nell, secretary of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. 

In further corroboration of the sub- 
stantial nature of this concern, I have a 
letter from Messrs. Rackemann, Sawyer, 
& Brewster, one of the oldest and most 
reliable conveyancing firms in Boston. 
. Imay add that I suppose this firm has 
in its files titles to more Boston real 
estate than any other single firm in Bos- 
ton, and possibly even more than the 
Land Court of Massachusetts. The let- 
ter to which I refer seems to me to de- 
scribe the situation so well that I should 
like to quote from it at some length. At 
the conclusion of this discussion I shall 
place the entire letter in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. The letter reads 
in part as follows: 

Massachusetts has a substantial and vital 
interest in the passage of Federal legislation 
to set at rest the doubts caused by the tide- 
lands decisions. Although there is some lan- 
guage in the decisions which indicates that 
the Court was trying to avoid decision as to 
title to the fee of submerged land, it seems 
to us reasonably clear that the decisions 
deny to States the rights to license and 
otherwise control the use of such land. 

Since the earliest colonial ordinances it has 
been recognized law in Massachusetts—at 
least until these decisions—that private 
ownership extends to the low-water mark 
but not more than 100 rods from the high- 
water mark, and that the Commonwealth 
could convey the land beyond and license fill 
and structures both in such foreshore and 
beyond. Very extensive areas along the 
Massachusetts seaboard have been filled or 
built upon under such grants or licenses 
from the Commonwealth. The value of such 
land and structures undoubtedly. runs in 
the billions. For example, most of the wa- 
terfront of Boston Harbor and most of the 
Back Bay consist of filled land beyond origi- 
nal low-water line. 

There is naturally an aversion among title 
attorneys to take any stand on the ques- 
tion of such titles which would amount to 
an admission that all outstanding title opin- 
ions with reference thereto were in error. It 
has, however, become a fairly general prac- 
tice to qualify current title opinions, where 
it is apparent that the question might be in- 
volved, by adding a proviso to the effect that 
the titles are subject to the rights, if any, 
of the United States under the current tide- 
lands decisions, 


The public officials of Massachusetts 
certainly have not been lax in claiming 
the Commonwealth’s share of national 
resources, but year after year Massa- 
chusetts has sent its officials to Washing- 
ton to testify to their concern about the 
status of our fisheries and our filled-in 
land. In 1939 Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Daniel J. Doherty appeared. In 
1945 Clarence A. Barnes, then attorney 
general, and Hirsh Freed, assistant cor- 
poration counsel for the city of Boston. 
In 1946 Ernest W. Barnes, of the de- 
partment of conservation, and George 
Leary, special assistant corporation 
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counsel of the city of Boston. In 1948 
Mr. Nathaniel B. Bidwell made an ear- 
lier appearance as special assistant at- 
torney general, and George Leary sub- 
mitted a statement as special assistant 
shania counsel of the city of Bos- 

n. 

Most recently, on February 17 of this 
year, John B. Hynes, mayor of Boston, 
wrote to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs a letter in which he said: 

Federal legislation is urgently needed to 
quiet the titles to this land; and I trust that 
this honorable committee will recommend 
the passage of such legislation by the present 
Congress. 


I know it may be said that we do not 
need to give away oil to protect claims 
or to quiet land titles. I know, more- 
over, that bills have been proposed 
which, while confirming the claim of 
the United States to offshore oil and gas 
reserves, would make an exception in 
favor of Massachusetts and other States 
for shellfish and filled lands. Perhaps 
the proponents of such measures might 
even be persuaded to include beaches, 
But how can we justify legislation which 
would protect the claims of some States 
to their natural resources while denying 
those of others? How can we draw a 
line based solely upon the comparative 
value of the resources at stake? How 
can we ignore the possibility that States 
whose offshore resources now seem com- 
paratively unimportant may later dis- 
cover deposits of enormous value? Must 
we then enact legislation turning over 
to the Federal Government property 
which the States were permitted to have 
only so long as its value was unknown? 

It seems to me inevitable, if we pass 
legislation making exceptions for things 
which are known today, that future dis- 
coveries will have to be the subject of 
further legislation. That way lies end- 
less doubt and uncertainty. 

These, then, are my reasons for sup- 
porting Senate Joint Resolution 13. I 
believe that the claim of Massachusetts 
to the submerged lands between low- 
water mark and 3 miles off its coast is a 
valid claim attested to by the only kinds 
of evidence which are appropriate to 
the testing of titles. 

I believe that Massachusetts has inter- 
ests in its submerged lands and in prop- 
erty erected on what were once sub- 
merged lands that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business to exploit or to 
control. 

I believe that it would be unfair and 
unwise to make an exception in favor 
of the interests of Massachusetts while 
denying protection to the interests of 
other States which at the moment seem 
more valuable. 

For these reasons I am in favor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to yield in a moment. First I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the entire letter, from which 
I read in part, from Rackemann, Saw- 
yer & Brewster, dated April 8, 1953. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RACKEMANN, SAWYER & BREWSTER, 
Boston, April 8, 1953. 
Re tidelands legislation. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: William J. 
Speers, Jr., Esq., chairman of the committee 
on national affairs of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has today given us 
a copy of his memorandum on the above 
subject dated March 27, 1953, of which we 
understand you have a copy, and has in- 
formed us of a call he received last evening 
from Elliot L. Richardson, Esq., informing 
him of your desire to have some more defi- 
nite expression from this firm as to the 
effect of the tidelands decisions on Massachu- 
setts titles. 

We confirm the statement in Mr. Speers’ 
memorandum that Massachusetts has a sub- 
stantial and vital interest in the passage of 
Federal legislation to set at rest the doubts 
caused by the tidelands decisions. Although 
there is some language in the decisions which 
indicates that the Court was trying to avoid 
decision as to title to the fee of submerged 
land, it seems to us reasonably clear that 
the decisions deny to States the rights to 
license and otherwise control the use of such 
land. 

Since the earliest colonial ordinances it 
has been recognized law in Massachusetts— 
at least until these decisions—that private 
ownership extends to the low-water mark 
b t not more than 100 rods from the high- 
water mark, and that the Commonwealth 
could convey the land beyond and license 
fill and structures both in such foreshore 
and beyond. Very extensive areas along the 
Massachusetts seaboard have been filled or 
built upon under such grants or licenses 
from the Commonwealth. The value of such 
land and structures undoubtedly runs in the 
billions. For example, most of the water- 
front of Boston Harbor and most of the 
Back Bay consist of filled land beyond orig- 
inal low-water line. 

There is naturally an aversion among title 
attorneys to take any stand on the question 
of such titles which would amount to an 
admission that all outstanding title opin- 
ions with reference thereto were in error, 
It has, moreover, become a fairly general 
practice to qualify current title opinions, 
where it is apparent that the question might 
be involved, by adding a proviso to the 
effect that the titles are subject to the rights, 
if any, of the United States under the cur- 
rent tidelands decisions. There is also a 
general feeling that the attorneys cannot 
be held responsible for errors of opinion 
on questions of such broad import so con- 
trary to the law as generally understood and 
accepted prior to these decisions, and we 
doubt that very many of the titles are in- 
sured. 

How far the value of the real estate in 
question has so far been affected is diffi- 
cult to assess. In the absence of any imme- 
diate threat of dispossession, or of impo- 
sition of any license charges or like restric- 
tions, business will naturally go on, and 
there will be a market for such properties. 
Any move by the Federal Government actu- 
ally asserting such control would, however, 
have revolutionary effects here. Even now 
purchasers having a choice of properties be- 
tween those affected by the decisions and 
those not, would naturally prefer the lat- 
ver, although there is some complacency 
based on the feeling that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not be likely to take steps 
so radical, and to no small extent on the 
hope and expectation that the Congress will 
act to quiet such title doubts. Such legis- 
lation would certainly be in the public in- 
tere t so far as Massachusetts and her citi- 
zens are concerned. 
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We have not seen the text of the current 
House Resolution 4198, nor Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, but from the summaries 
thereof in the Legislative Daily of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States as- 
sume that they would accomplish this pur- 
pose since, so far as we know, none of the 
property concerned extends more than 3 
miles seaward. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Hixon MEYER. 


WILLIAM L. PAYSON. 
ALBERT B. WOLFE, 
AvucusT R. MEYER. 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I also ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. President, to have 
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part of my remarks two letters, dated 
March 2 and March 23, from Frank W. 
Grinnell, addressed to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], chairman of the 
committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 2, 1953. 
Hon. HucH BUTLER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I understand from Mr. Bidwell, 
who testified before your committee the 
other day, that members of your committee 
would like professional opinion from Massa- 
chusetts in regard to the effect of the so- 
called tidelands opinions. I submit my opin- 
ion for your information. 

With the greatest respect for the Court 
and appreciation for its problems and re- 
sponsibilities, I know, as all lawyers know, 
that even the ablest judges sometimes make 
mistakes, and, in my judgment, the majority 
opinion of 6 to 2 in the California case and 
that of a bare 4 to 3 in the Texas case are 
extraordinary and erroneous. I submit that 
they weaken the structure of our Govern- 
ment, under which we have grown great and 
strong, and that they have clouded the title, 
not only to submerged lands, but as the mi- 
nority of justices said, the reasoning of the 
majority applies to all the property in the 
country, and especially in the Original Thir- 
teen States, of which Massachusetts is one 
of the oldest. 

In writing this letter I am not attacking 
the Court. I am simply discussing two opin- 
ions of great public importance, as I have 
done repeatedly in print, because it has al- 
ways been part of the function of American 
lawyers to discuss such opinions, not only in 
court, but before legislative bodies and in 
legal periodicals, when serious questions are 
raised relating to the Government of the 
Republic. 

We are not interested in oil here, as we 
have no oil, but we are concerned with our 
ancient rights of property, which-date back 
to 1629, which were recognized by the courts 
and everyone else, without question, until 
these strange opinions. I am aware that 
the people of the United States and many 
lawyers do not yet fully realize what the 
Court did to them and their ancient rights 
by those opinions, but the bar generally is 
gradually waking up to the fact that more 
than oil is involved. 

Not one of the Original Thirteen States 
was a party to the proceedings. Massachu- 
setts has never had her day in court in sup- 
port of her ancient title. The story of that 
title from the Charter of 1629 was told in 
detail in the Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
for March 1950, a copy of which was sent 
to all the Members of Congress at that time. 
I enclose a copy for the information of your 
committee. I also enclose a copy of the 
Quarterly for July 1952, containing my an- 
swer to President Truman’s veto message 
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of last year. Yet the majority of the Court 
said that Massachusetts and her citizens did 
not own their sea land without hearing or 
discussing her muniments of title, in a case 
to which she was not a party, and in spite 
of the grants in the Royal Charters, the fa- 
mous foreshore ordinance of the Colony in 
1647, the story of land claims in the Conti- 
nental Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the confirmatory clauses in the 
Constitution of the United States, the vol- 
ume on Massachusetts land titles published 
in 1801 by James Sullivan, a former Supreme 
Court judge, later attorney general and gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, the leading sup- 
porter in Massachusetts of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the first President of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, founded in 1791, 
and the subsequent affirmance of his state- 
ments as to the treaty of 1783, by Mr: Jus- 
tice William Johnson, for the Court, in Har- 
court v. Gaillard (12 Wheat. 524 (at p. 526)), 
a case which was not ever mentioned (and 
perhaps not known to the Court) in the 
California and Texas cases. 

The first 10 amendments were first pro- 
posed in the Massachusetts ratifying con- 
vention of 1788 to accompany ratification, 
and I say without qualification that, as a 
matter of historical fact, Massachusetts 
would never have ratified the Constitution 
except for reliance, especially, on what be- 
came the 10th amendment. If anyone 
doubts this, I suggest that they read the 
debate in the Massachusetts convention of 
1788, the largest of all the conventions— 
containing about 364 members. The debate 
is printed in a separate volume now before 
me, and also in Elliott's Debates. The Mas- 
sachusetts men believed in their rights of 
property; we still believe in them here and 
we think the American people believe in 
them and do not yet know what the majority 
of the Court has done to them. 

As Roscoe Pound said, “We have to take 
our law from the Court but, thank God, not 
our history.” 

Almost 100 years ago, Massachusetts de- 
fined its territorial limits as one marine 
league from extreme low-water mark, That 
was not an extension, but a limitation of 
the ancient title seaward. 

Having made the dictum that the original 
States which existed before the United States 
was born had no title, although none were 
parties, the majority of the Court then 
lifted itself by its bootstraps and said, 
therefore, the later States had no title be- 
cause they came in under the equal footing 
clause. I respectfully submit that the ma- 
jority opinion is based on mistaken facts, 
mistaken law, and mistaken vision, and that 
it would split a marine league from the 
unquestioned property rights of the people 
of Massachusetts, I think that everything 
should be done as soon as possible to correct 
this unfortunate error of the Court. 

I consider it the professional duty of every 
lawyer to warn every purchaser or mortgagee 
of property of the Federal cloud which the ` 
Court has suddenly created by an opinion 
based on an invented doctrine of “Federal 
need” in the minds of Federal officials—-qa 
doctrine which would apply, as the dissent- 
ing Justices suggest, to all property—iron or 
other mines, etc., and the crops in Iowa, if 
some future Federal officials or Congress so 
decided, so that they could take it without 
compensation. The Constitution was framed 
and ratified to put reasonable restraints on 
the inevitable human itch for power and’ 
more power in the Central Government, and 
the majority of the Court has now done ex- 
actly what the Massachusetts men in the 
Convention of 1788 feared the Central Gov- 
ernment would do and which they intended 
to restrain by the 10th amendment. The 
18th century Founding Fathers in the ratify- 
ing conventions were more conscious ‘of the 


+See also 36 M. L. Q. No. 1, p. 13, May 1951, 
and Mr. Waits’ article, p. 17, and No. 2, July 
1951, pp. 29-37. 
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dangers of power and thought more deeply 
about them than people do today when they 
dislike all restraint and seem to think the 
Founding Fathers were mossbacks except 
for the purpose of political, or post-prandial, 
oratory. People in this country in recent 
years have been drifting on slogans rather 
than thinking for the long haul and posterity 
as the Founding Fathers did. 

Pardon the length of this letter, which ex- 
presses strong convictions. If I am consid- 
ered a reactionary or an extremist, so be it; 
I don’t mind, but I suggest some thinking 
about what and who is reactionary or ex- 
treme, 

The house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association and the executive commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Bar Association, 
composed of thoughtful lawyers, have con- 
sistently supported the bill to reaffirm the 
titles of the States. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank W. GRINNELL. 


_ 


Hon. HUGH BUTLER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Deak Sm: Supplementing my letter of 
March 2, as to the cloud on the title of sub- 
merged lands of Massachusetts, I submit the 
following discussion of the majority opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court. 

If A has a house and land under a clear 
title, running back for 300 years, no court or 
anyone else can take it away and decide 
that he has no title without having him be- 
fore the court as a party to the suit with an 
opportunity to prove his title. In other 
words, the court must have jurisdiction of 
A and his property before it can decide the 
question. Without such jurisdiction, a de- 
cision or statement by a court on the ques- 
tion would seem unwarranted and illegal, so 
far as A and his title are concerned. Other- 
wise, no one’s property would be safe. 

If that is so as to an individual, how can 
the Tidelands opinions be legal as to the 
titles of the Original Thirteen States when 
none of them were before the Court with a 
chance to prove their titles? 

The Court began in the California case by 
saying: 

“We cannot say that the Thirteen Original 
Colonies separately acquired ownership.” 
(See 332 U. S. at p. 31.) 

In later opinions, still without having any 
of those States before them as parties, they 
expanded the “we cannot say" to more defi- 
nite statements that they did not have title, 
and that, although the United States did not 
have title, yet as part of their doctrine of 
Federal need and of “paramount dominion” 
the United States had all the rights which 
make up title: These statements, made by 
the majority in the face of the repeated dis- 
sents, first of two Justices in the California 
case and then of three in the Texas case, 
seem unwarranted and not binding on any 
of the States that were not parties to the 
suits. Each can legally challenge their bind- 
ing force in any court in which the question 
may arise. 

With all due respect to the Court and its 
members, the action of the Government and 
of the majority of the Court seems a very 
peculiar proceeding in the name of law, with 
all the symptoms of arbitrary rather than 
judicial action, following what I believe to 
be mistaken reasoning and interpretation of 
the facts of our constitutional history. The 
result is that a cloud has been created which 
it will be the duty of each State government 
to contest on behalf of its citizens when, as, 
and if, the Government brings suit against it. 
Any individual land owner affected can also 
contest the cloud. 

On the American Forum of the Air yester- 
day, Senator KEFAUVER said, as others have 
said, that Members of Congress were trustees 
of Federal land and could not give them to 
the States, but reaffirmation of the historic 
boundaries of the States which have been 
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clouded in the manner above described 
would not be giving away anything belong- 
ing to the United States. I respectfully sug- 
gest that Members of Congress are also 
trustees of the great trust of the glorious 
heritage of our constitutional Government. 
When, by a mistaken judicial dictum not 
binding on the States and the American 
citizens of those States, a cloud has been 
created on their property, it seems a part of 
their function as trustees, to remove the 
cloud which, if not removed will hang over 
those States and their people for many years 
tocome. This seems tq be a condition which 
can, and should, be cured by Congress—not 
by a compromising statute but by an un- 
qualified recognition of the historic bound- 
aries of the States which were respected by 
the United States ever since the Federal 
Government was created in 1788, until these 
strange majority opinions. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRANK W. GRINNELL. 
MarcH 23, 1953. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I now yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator 
from Massachusetts familiar with the 
fact that under all decisions, apparent- 
ly, inland waters belong to the States? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I so under- 
stand. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And historic bays, 
of which Massachusetts Bay is a perfect 
example? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iwill say to my 
colleague from New Mexico that I am 
not certain as to that. From Province- 
town Harbor to Boston Harbor, from 
Boston Harbor to Gloucester, and from 
Gloucester to Newburyport there are 
three large bays, all a part of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. It is not my understand- 
ing that Massachusetts claims title to 
the entire area within a line drawn 
across the mouths of those bays. We 
claim title to 3 miles around the shore. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If Massachusetts 
were to take the land under Boston Bay 
alone, that would certainly protect all 
of downtown Boston, would it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I have 
tried to say is that the city of Boston 
is built on land which was formerly sub- 
merged and has been filled in. If the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
stands, titles to all the buildings located 
on that land, and, indeed, titles to more 
than half the city of Boston, may be- 
come involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did not the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
cently build a dormitory along the 
Charles River? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was that done 
after the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was; and, as 
the distinguished Boston firm of title 
lawyers has stated, lawyers of that city 
are now placing in all their titles a cer- 
tain form of proviso in case this decision 
may be held to affect such titles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They did not in- 
sert such a proviso up until 18 months 
ago, did they? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 


swer that question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We tried hard to 
find one single conveyancer who up to 
18 months ago was putting anything of 
that kind in a deed. We asked that 
such an instance be produced, and the 
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Senator should see the replies the com- 
mittees received. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico what I said 
to the Senator from Illinois, that I want 
Massachusetts to have what she had 
in 1629, what she continued to possess 
when she joined the Union of the States 
in 1788, and has possessed since that 
time. I am not asking for anything 
more, and I hope Massachusetts will get 
nothing more. Perhaps, being a Yan- 
kee, I should not go that far; but I am 
willing to let the Federal Government 
have what Massachusetts did not have 
title to when she came into the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the banks of 
Boston, which are notoriously careful, 
continue to lend money on real estate 
regardless of this alleged cloud on the 
title. Conveyances are passed. A few 
words may be added to the deeds, but 
they have not refused to approve loans. 

The Senator mentioned the Statler 
Hotel. Those who own that hotel do not 
seem to be excited; I wonder why we 
should be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall quote 
one more sentence from the letter of 
Rackemann, Sawyer & Brewster, the 
firm I previously mentioned. They say: 

In the absence of any immediate threat of 
dispossession, or of imposition of any license 
charges or like restrictions, business will 
naturally go on, and there will be a market 
for such properties. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I should think so, 
because even under the most restricted 
application of the report of the special 
master in the California case, the line 
indicating the property owned by the 
State of Massachusetts is far from down- 
town Boston, miles at sea. So how any- 
one can contend there is any real reason 
for fear of a cloud on the title I have 
never been able to understand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I presume the Senator 
understands the reason why the distinc- 
tion is made between bays and historic 
bays. It is because there has been an 
attempt on the part of some representa- 
tives of the State Department to set 
certain standards by which they would 
define a bay. When they find that what 
has been regarded as a bay will not meet 
this standard, for instance, Chesapeake 
Bay, they say it is a historic bay. 

I assume the Senator realizes that the 
Federal Government cannot be bound by 
such declarations. For instance, in the 
case of California, when the Federal 
Government wanted to enforce its laws 
beyond what might have been the 3-mile 
limit, it recognized certain indentations 
along the coast of California as being 
bays, so that it could extend its author- 
ity. But when oil was discovered, it 
refused to recognize its own pronounce- 
ments, and when California asserted that 
the Federal Government had previously 
recognized the land as being beneath 
inland waters, then the Federal Govern- 
ment successfully took the position that 
it could not be bound or stopped by the 
action of its agents. 
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I assure the Senator that there is 
doubt about historic bays. Many of us 
do not know with certainty what is a 
historic bay, although I have always felt, 
as many other have felt, that not only 
did Massachusetts own the water within 
its bays, such as Cape Cod Bay, or Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, but also the territorial 
waters going out into the seas, to the 
extent it exercised jurisdiction at the 
time it won its independence. 

As a representative of one of the States 
which came into the Union after the in- 
dependence of this Nation was estab- 
lished, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana is very happy to have the support of 
a Senator representing Massachusetts, 
where the first shot was fired for the in- 
dependence of the Colonies. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana, representing a 
State which came in on an equal footing 
with the original States, had always felt 
that the original States at one time had 
fought for and acquired for themselves 
complete independence and sovereignty. 
He had felt that only the powers given 
to the Federal Government under the 
- Constitution belonged to the Federal 
Government, and he had felt that States 
like Massachusetts had been very careful 
to see that they had not given more 
powers than were expressly provided in 
the Constitution. 

It is because of that fact that he does 
believe that a dangerous precedent was 
set, both in the California case, and the 
case before that, United States against 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., upon 
which the Court in the California case 
relied. 

I find this language in the California 
case: 

From all the wealth of material supplied, 
however, we cannot say that the Thirteen 
Original Colonies separately acquired owner- 
ship to the 3-mile belt or the soil under it, 
even if they did acquire elements of the sov- 
ereignty of the English Crown by their reso- 
lution against it. Cf. United States v. Cur- 
tiss-Wright Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304, 316). 


The significance of the second figure, 
“316,” is to refer to what was expressly 
said on page 316 of that case, from which 
I now read: 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, the 
powers of external sovereignty passed from 
the Crown not to the Colonies severally, but 
to the Colonies in their collective and cor- 
porate capacity as the United States of 
America. 


Further on we find this statement 
made, even more expressly on that point: 

It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. The powers 
to declare and wage war, to conclude peace, 
to make treaties, to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution, 
would have vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment as necessary concomitants of national- 
ity. 


I submit that that statement contains 
ill-advised dicta, for the State of Massa- 
chusetts at one time was an independent 
nation which fought for its independ- 
ence and gained it, and then gave to the 
Federal Government only limited powers. 

I made a speech on the floor of the 
Senate about a year ago in which I 
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placed in the Record a message by Presi- 
dent James Monroe, in which he dis- 
cussed the theory in connection with a 
veto message, that the Federal Govern- 
ment had powers other than those given 
to it by the Constitution. President 
Monroe clearly pointed out that all sorts 
of mischief could possibly come from 
such a doctrine. We in Louisiana have 
lived to see the wisdom of that state- 
ment demonstrated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana for his state- 
ment. I would only say, in reply, that 
I have pointed out in my brief statement 
how Massachusetts derived her title. 
When she ratified the Constitution she 
felt that she had title to the submerged 
lands along her seacoast. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There was a good 
deal of testimony on this point. It be- 
came so interesting to me to hear about 
the Statler Hotel and other buildings be- 
ing out in the bay that I requested the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to prepare a map of the Boston Har- 
bor area, and to mark on the map the 
narrowest strip of inland waters they 
oe have under any possible construc- 

on. 

On page 808 of the hearings it is shown 
that that line runs from Nantasket Beach 
to Marblehead. Will the Senator tell me 
how many of the buildings in Boston lie 
seaward of that line? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What was the 
line? 

Mr. ANDERSON. -A line from Nan- 
tasket Beach to Marblehead. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say no 
buildings. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Everything within 
the line is in State hands, and if we 
follow the line, or use the historic basis 
as used by the Solicitor General, the 
line is still miles beyond that, seaward, 
but if we use the most limited construc- 
tion, it runs from Nantasket Beach to 
Marblehead. I do not know of a single 
large structure that is outside that line. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, who has been many times in 
Boston, and we hope he will come there 
again, that on Boylston Street, very 
close to Trinity Church and the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, is a building called the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Build- 
ing. When I was Governor of Massachu- 
setts, I used to walk across the crossing 
there every morning, on my way to the 
statehouse. The excavation for the 
foundations of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Building went into the 
ground approximately 40 feet. I be- 
came very friendly with the police offi- 
cer at that crossing. One morning he 
said to me that he would like to make 
me a gift of some clam shells or oyster 
shells which had been dug up at a depth 
of 40 feet at that point, when the foun- 
dations of that building were being dug, 
and the next morning he gave me a 
large box full of oyster shells which had 
come from 40 feet below the surface of 
the ground at Boylston and Clarendon 
Streets; perhaps 3 miles, or at a con- 
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servative estimate 2 miles, from the sea- 
coast. 

Let me also say in this connection 
that when for 20 years I lived with my 
father on Baystate Road in Boston, I 
found that the only house on that en- 
tire street that was not built on piles 
was our house, because it was built on 
what was formerly an island, whereas 
all the other houses on that street were 
built on piles, because they were built 
in places where formerly the tide rose 
and fell. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the zeal of the’Senator from 
Massachusetts, and I wish to make it 
possible for him to begin to sleep at 
night. So I say to him that if he will 
examine the map which is on its way 
here, from the files of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I þe- 
lieve he will find that the map will ease 
his worries. Furthermore, if that map 
can be displayed to the conveyancers in 
Boston, who are extremely conservative, 
I am sure, they may be assured that in 
the future not a single skyscraper con- 
structed in Boston will be built outside 
the line to which I have adverted. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from New Mexico is an 
excellent historian and I know he has a 
very fine library of which he is justly 
proud. If he will read again about the 
early life of John Adams, the Senator 
will find that in the early days John 
Adams rode into Boston over the old 
causeway across the narrows; and from 
those old accounts the Senator from New 
Mexico will learn how cold and windy it 
was in that area. Yet all the land in the 
vicinity of that old causeway and the 
narows is now a part of the city of 
Boston. 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Similarly I can 
point out that in the State of Texas the 
Senator from Massachusetts and our 
other colleagues can be shown places 
where oil now is obtained from areas as 
far from the seacoast as Midland; and 
in those areas, when the drills reach 
depths of a rumber of thousand feet, the 
drillers have found soil which was once a 
part of the sea bed. However, all that 
area belongs to Texas, in the same way 
that the land referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts belongs to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts permit me to re- 
assure him further on this point, so that 
he may have undisturbed sleep? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say—if the Senator from Illinois will 
permit me to make a remark which I 
hope is not facetious, even though it may 
sound so—that I will always sleep well if 
I do not feel that I am helping to give 
away something belonging to Massa- 
chusetts which I was sent here to pro- 
tect. (Laughter.] 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to re- 
assure the Senator from Massachusetts 
on that very point. 

If he will examine the classic case in 
this matter—namely, the Pollard case— 
he will see that it deals with a situation 
almost identical to the one he has been 
describing. The Pollard case referred to 
land in the city of Mobile, which for- 
merly had been washed by the tide- 
waters of the Mobile River and perhaps 
partially had been washed by the tide- 
waters of Mobile Bay, although in the 
course of time that area became filled 
land. The Court ruled that this filled 
land, previously washed by the tides of 
an inland waterway, belonged to the 
State of Alabama or to a civil subdivision 
thereof. = 

The Boston case to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has been referring 
and the Pollard case are identical in na- 
ture. The Pollard case still governs and 
still applies. So, as a result of the deci- 
sions of the Court, the conveyancers in 
Boston need not worry. 

On the other hand, since we know 
that they are somewhat nervous persons, 
in order to allay their doubts and fears 
and uncertainties we have included in 
the Anderson bill paragraph (a) of sec- 
tion 11, reading in part as follows: “or 
any such right to the surface of filled-in, 
made or reclaimed land in such areas, 
is hereby recognized and confirmed by 
the United States for such term as was 
granted prior to the enactment'of this 
act.” 

So the Senator from Massachusetts 
has a perfect out. If he wishes to pro- 
tect the residents of his State and the 
interest of the people of his State in the 
filled land, all he has to do is support 
the Anderson bill. It is not really neces- 
sary for him to do so, because the mat- 
ter is already covered by court decisions; 
but if the Senator wishes to nail the 
matter down and fasten it tight, all he 
has to do is to support the Anderson 
substitute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
without extending the argument, let me 
say that I would remind my colleague, 
the Senator from Illinois, that, as I un- 
derstand, the Anderson bill applies to the 
past. We hope that much more land in 
Boston will be filled in, as the Senator 
from Illinois and others permit us to get 
more business there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that 
paragraph (b) of section 11 of the An- 
derson bill grants to political subdivi- 
sions of the States the rights to future 
filled-in land developed for public pur- 
poses on the open sea; and it grants to 
civil subdivisions and private persons 
the rights to filled-in land on interior 
waters or inland waters or in bays or on 
tidelands. So the fruits of future de- 
velopment are open to Boston, in the 
same way that the past has been. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will ` 


the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
again to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Yes, or I shall 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
from Massachusetts will permit me to 
say that one of the reasons I have for 
feeling very greatly opposed to the An- 
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derson bill is the very subsection which 
has been mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, namely, subsec- 
tion (b) of section 11, which permits 
public units.of government to continue 
in the future to fill out into the waters 
of the sea, and provides that their titles 
as to the surface, at least, of the filled 
lands is good, but withholds such right 
from private owners and private enter- 
prise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
greatest part of the 5,000 miles of water- 
front of our coastal States is privately 
owned. 

I feel that any such differentiation or 
discrimination as between a public right 
or public interest, on the one hand, and 
the right of an American citizen who is 
a property owner, on the other hand, 
would not appeal to the Senator from 
Massachusetts as being a sound part of 
the system by which we Americans have 
built our country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Florida, and I also thank 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it is 
not a new thing for me to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and speak in sup- 
port of congressional action to quiet the 
title of the States to lands beneath the 
navigable waters, including tidewaters, 
within the boundaries of such States. 
As chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I had the honor to report the 
first joint resolution having this ob- 
jective which was ever considered by the 
Senate of the United States, That was 
just 7 years ago this month. Earlier, it 
had been my privilege to introduce the 
first Senate joint resolution covering 
this subject matter and having the pur- 
pose of quit-claiming to the States the 
lands underlying the navigable waters 
within their respective boundaries. 
That was more than 8 years ago. 

The principles involved, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have not changed with the years. 
Right is still right; justice is justice; and 
the importance of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of private property rights cer- 
tainly is no less now than it was then. 

It may be of interest to recall that the 
report of the Judiciary Committee on a 
resolution of this nature, in April 1946— 
which was while the California case was 
still in litigation—spoke of the long line 
of decisions upholding State ownership 
of submerged lands, and then concluded 
with this paragraph: 

In the opinion of the committee, should 
the Supreme Court reverse itself, the result 
would be so catastrophic to the economy of 
the country resulting from the overthrow of 
long-established rules of property that the 
Congress would as a matter of equity be 
forced to enact legislation having an object 
similar to that of House Joint Resolution 
225, 


The House joint resolution referred to 
was the quitclaim resolution reported by 
the committee in 1946. 

Mr. President, I shall not delay the 
Senate with citatidns of many cases. 
The report which I filed 7 years ago 
cited and discussed the 54 major deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, over a period 
of 100 years, which held that the owner- 
ship of lands beneath navigable waters 
lies in the States and in those to whom 
the States have granted them. Prior to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
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California case, there was no contrary 
decision by any court in the Nation. 
Whether the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the California case, and the 
Texas and Louisiana cases which fol- 
lowed it, are to be considered as over- 
ruling that long line of prior decisions, 
or should be understood rather as open- 
ing up a new line of decisions based on 
a new philosophy, still remains open to 
argument. The Supreme Court rested 
its decision in the California case on 
a strained doctrine of so-called para- 
mount rights; a doctrine which appears 
to hold that the so-called paramount 
rights of the National Government may 
be matured into a kind of owrership 
over any lands or resources which the 
Government needs and claims, without 
any intermediate steps constituting the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, 
and, in fact, without any vestige what- 
ever of due process of law. 

This doctrine of paramount rights is 
an extremely dangerous thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even carried no further than the 
Supreme Court carries it in the Cali- 
fornia case and the subsequent Texas 
and Louisiana cases. But efforts are 
being made, as many Senators know, to 
carry this doctrine much further. Seri- 
ous efforts have been made within the 
past 2 years, and are being continued 
today, to apply a modified doctrine of 
paramount rights to water law in West 
ern States where water is the life of com- 
munities. - My colleagues from Califor- 
nia, I know, are acutely aware of this 
situation, as are some other Senators, _ 

In a case known as the Fallbrook case, 
involving the use of waters of the Santa 
Margarita River in California, the Fed- 
eral Government has sought to over- 
throw settled water-right law, and to 
graft onto that body of law a new prin- 
ciple, based on the doctrine of paramount 
rights in the Government, with respect 
to whatever the Government needs and 
claims. 

Those of my colleagues who have 
studied water-right law know that in 
many of the States of the West the right 
to the use of water is controlled by what 
is known as the doctrine of prior appro- 
priation. This doctrine differs mate- 
rially from the doctrine of riparian 
rights, which is common in the East. 
Simply stated, the doctrine of prior ap- 
propriation is this: That the man who - 
first diverts and appropriates or uses the 
waters of a stream for the purpose of 
irrigating land which he owns adjacent 
to that stream, or for other purposes hav- 
ing to do with a proper economic use of 
such land, secures for himself and those 
taking title to the land under him a 
right to the amount of water needed for 
such purposes, in connection with the 
land, which may be retained as long as 
there is continued use of that water for 
those purposes. 

Of course, the right is limited, as I 
have stated the doctrine, to the amount 
of water traditionally and beneficially 
used, so long as such use is continued for . 
the purposes properly connected with 
the land. But in the Fallbrook case, or 
the Santa Margarita case, as it is some- 
times called, Government attorneys have 
been contending, on the one hand, that 
the Government, when it acquired ripar- 
ian land, was entitled to the water it 
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needed or wanted without regard to the 
doctrine of prior appropriation; and, on 
the other hand, that when the Govern- 
ment acquired land to which certain 
water rights were appurtenant under the 
doctrine of prior appropriation, the Gov- 
ernment could immediately claim an ab- 
solute right in the amount of water cov- 
ered by those prior rights, and could 
divert that amount of water to any use 
to which the Government might desire 
or see fit to put it. This was under the 
claim of paramount rights, set up for 
the first time in the California case and 
continued in the Louisiana and Texas 
cases. 

Congress sought to stop the advance- 
ment of these claims, by providing in the 
appropriation bill approved last year, 
that no funds might be used for the 
prosecution of this case. Certain offi- 
cials of the Government sought to cir- 
cumvent this plain mandate of the Con- 
gress by the device of having transferred 
from the Department of Justice to an- 
other payroll the attorney who has been 
largely if not mainly responsible for the 
development and advancement of these 
new doctrines. Under his new employ- 
ment this attorney continued to do the 
same work he had been doing before; 
and I understand he has now been re- 
turned to the Department of Justice pay- 
roll. Of course, such a subterfuge was 
contrary to law, and it is my understand- 
ing the Comptroller General has so ruled. 
I think it might have a salutary effect 
if the officials who are found to have 
been responsible for this attempt to cir- 
cumvent the plain will of the Congress 
should be forced to repay to the Govern- 
ment, out of their own pockets, the 
amount of Government funds expended 
in violation of the act of Congress to 
which I have referred. 

However that matter may be deter- 
mined, the fact remains that the doc- 
trine of paramount rights has been 
urged, and seriously pressed, far beyond 
even the limits, themselves far reaching, 
given to it by the Supreme Court in the 
California, Texas, and Louisiana cases. 
In repudiating this doctrine, the Con- 
gress will be protecting the rights of all 
the people, in all the States. The ques- 
tion here specifically at issue—that is, 
title to lands beneath the navigable wa- 
ters—itself comprises many diverse in- 
~ terests affecting many States. Billions of 
dollars in investments in harbor facili- 
ties, industrial, business, and residential 
improvements by public authorities and 
private interests, including the facilities 
of virtually every port and harbor of the 
Nation, are involved; and, as I pointed 
out 7 years ago, the value of these devel- 
opments, public and private, is many 
times the value of the petroleum deposits 
which are also involved. In addition, 
many other natural resources are direct- 
ly affected—coal, brine wells, gravel beds, 
oyster beds, mussel shells, shrimp fisher- 
ies, diamonds, crabfishing, sulfur, musk- 
rats, marine fisheries, and many other 
industries. But, Mr. President, the 
greatest evil of permitting a continua- 
tion and a possible extension of this 
doctrine of paramount rights is the 
insidious adaptability of the doctrine; 
the way in which it can be twisted or 
tailored to cover such a wide range of 
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rights and interests that no citizen of 
any State could be certain it would never 
touch him or his property. 

This doctrine of paramount rights, 
Mr. President, enunciated for the first 
time in all history in the California case, 
is a doctrine tinged with statism. It is 
a doubly dangerous doctrine because it 
can be so glibly defended with the argu- 
ment that whatever the Government 
owns, it owns in behalf of all the people, 
and therefore that Government owner- 
ship is ownership by all the people as 
distinguished from ownership by only a 
few of the people and a few of the States. 
That is an argument of surface plausi- 
bility, Mr. President, which has satisfied 
many who have been willing to accept 
it. They fail to see, Mr. President, that 
the logic of that argument applies with 
equal force to any claim of right by the 
Federal Government against any owner 
of private property. They fail to see, 
Mr. President, that if that argument is 
sound—the argument of paramount 
rights, as declared in the California case, 
and followed in the Texas and Louisiana 
cases—and is followed out to its logical 
conclusion, the ultimate result will be the 
ownership of all property by the central 
state, and the elimination of private 
property and private ownership in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, there may be those who 
will say I have gone afield in my re- 
marks here today. But I hold to the 
view that the questions bound up in the 
resolution which is now before the Sen- 
ate include a question of basic principle 
which is far more important than the 
matter cf ownership or control of all 
the offshore oil along our coasts, far 
more important even than all the other 
questions of ownership, many of them 
more important than the oil question, 
which are here involved; a question of 
basic principle as to whether we are to 
have a government deriving its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, 
or whether we are willing to adopt the 
concept of a central superstate, allwise 
and allpowerful, against which indi- 
vidual rights are as nothing. That is 
the question Congress will be answering 
when it passes this resolution and sends 
it to the President of the United States 
for his signature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRIswo_p in the chair). 
call the roll. 

eg Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to withdraw my request for a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
prepared to address the Senate at 
greater length than it is possible to con- 
clude today, so I shall spend a little time 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 
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merely speaking about the bill on this 
subject which was passed by the House 
of Representatives and which will be in 
conference with whatever bill is passed 
by the Senate of the United States, if one 
is subsequently passed. I do so only to 
point out that in handling proposed leg- 
islation of this nature we very frequently 
find very nice questions of language 
which it is well worth while for the Sen- 
ate carefully to examine and which I 
know Congress will want to watch with 
particular care. 

For example, Mr. President, House bill 
4198, which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on the 1st day of April, 
contains on page 8, subsection (d), lan- 
guage to which I think it is well for us 
to address our attention. It provides: 

(d) Nothing in this act shall affect the 
use, development, improvement, or control 
by or under the constitutional authority of 
the United States of said lands and waters 


for the purposes of navigation or flood con- 
trol— 


And these are the words to which Iam 
particularly attracted— 
or the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns or may hereafter 
acquire the water power or be construed as 
the release or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States arising under the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
or improve navigation or to provide for flood 
control or the production of power at any site 
where the United States now owns the water 
power. 


Similar language was before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs when the draft of the pending 
measure was being prepared, and I 
pointed out at that time that the lan- 
guage was well worth watching. It may 
be filled with possibilities for real 
trouble. 

Under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution the Federal Government 
can improve the navigability of a stream 
and can regulate commerce upon it. In 
the discharge of these functions it may 
build a huge dam, and in releasing waters 
over the dam it may, incidentally, gen- 
erate power, but the Government may 
not own the waterpower and is not con- 
cerned with the question of title to the 
waterpower. It does what it does by 
virtue of the Constitution, and not from 
some special title to land or water. How- 
ever, the phrase I have read is an over- 
all limitation which could require the 
Government always to buy water rights 
on a stream when its primary purpose 
is to improve navigability. The phrase 
was carried repeatedly in that section, 
and was carried many times in a draft 
which we were subsequently asked to 
consider. 

It is hard to understand this constant 
reference to sites where the United 
States now owns the waterpower, since 
the authors of the measure must know 
that that term does not adequately de- 
scribe a multiple-purpose project. Why 
is it used, unless the purpose is to limit 
the scope of the Federal Government’s 
constitutional power under the commerce 
clause? 

I am glad to say that when it was 
considered by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the com- 
mittee decided to drop that language 
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from the resolution and to use other 
language which, I think, is vastly pref- 
erable. I know the decision of the com- 
mittee was not based upon any opinions 
which I expressed, but upon the judg- 
ment which the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpon}] and other Senators 
brought to bear upon it. But, just the 
same, in the bill which we shall have 
to consider, which has come over from 
the House, there are provisions of this 
nature which are well worth looking at. 

For example, in the House bill, at page 
14, subparagraph (b), it is provided as 
follows: 

(b) The leasing units shall be in reason- 
ably compact form of such area and dimen- 
sions as may be determined by the Secretary, 
but shall not be more than 640 acres if within 
the known geologic structure of a producing 
oil or gas field and shall not be more than 
2,560 acres if not within any known geologic 
structure of a producing oil or gas field. 


Mr. President, the current system of 
granting prospecting permits on the pub- 
lic lands permits the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant such of the maximum 
size, 2,560 acres; but it needs to be re- 
membered that when it comes to the 
Continental Shelf—and this statement 
deals only with areas beyond the historic 
boundaries of the States which we have 
assumed in the resolution to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1044 miles 
in the case of Texas and the west shore 
of Florida, and at least 3 miles in other 
instances—it costs upward of a million 
dollars, and may cost very much more 
than that, to drill a wildcat well. No oil 
firm not now having a lease would under- 
take such an operation. This provision 
may be intended to protect those who are 
now there and to keep everyone else off 
the Continental Shelf. No firm in its 
right mind would spend a million dollars 
in a wildeat test if it did not control 
more than 640 acres, because even if it 
had a rich flowing well with several 
thousand barrels a day capacity and 
there was no proration at all, it could 
not possibly get its money back. In fact, 
it could never get its money back from 
the limited number of wells it might drill 
on so small an area. 

Contrast that area with the million 
acres which the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
is going to explore in Alaska. 

That is not the only provision of the 
House bill to which I should like to in- 
vite attention. There is a provision on 
page 16, line 10, that if a lessee under 
title IN fails to comply with his obliga- 
tions under the lease, the lease may be 
canceled by the Secretary of the Interior 
because of the failure, but the section 
goes on to provide that before he cancels 
it the Secretary has to give the lessee 20 
days’ notice, and if he cures the default, 
the Secretary cannot cancel the lease. 
If he does not clear the default, the Sec- 
retary may proceed to cancel the lease. 

Such a provision is unconscionable. If 
a man has a lease and fails to do any of 
the things which he guarantees to do 
when he gets it as a condition of the is- 
suance of the lease, then flagrantly ig- 
nores his promises and commitments to 
the Government and gets away with 
murder as long as he can, and is then 
detected, the Government ought to have 
the right to cancel his lease. The House 
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bill says that if it is not done, and the 
Government finally catches up with him, 
he can smile and say, “I will now agree to 
do what I agreed to do 4 years ago,” and 
he.can get away with it. 

Such a provision is unparalleled in oil- 
lease legislation. Under the Mineral 
Leasing Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
can cancel a lease for the lessee’s flagrant 
violations or his failure to comply. The 
House bill does not give the Secretary a 
big stick; it merely lets him wave an 
admonitory finger. 

All the way through the bill, in sub- 
sequent sections, there are items which 
I think need a great deal of study. I 
think it is regrettable that the bill will 
be in conference and that its provisions 
cannot be fought out on the floor. I 
think the decision to leave out of the 
Senate joint resolution any provision of 
that kind was made very wisely by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Corvon]. I only wish to say at 
this time that I believe it is important 
that Senators interested in the provis- 
ions of the House bill should look care- 
fully at them, to see what needs to be 
done. 

For example, there is a provision for 
interpleader, which is an innocent-look- 
ing provision. It is in section 17, page 
25, line 6, and it provides that a lessee 
who has from a State a lease on a cer- 
tain area on the Continental Shelf can 
file a certificate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is then saved forever. 
The Federal Government can then re- 
cover from the State, but it can never 
thereafter recover from the oil com- 
pany. The ordinary rule of business is 
that if I pay my rent to the wrong party, 
I still am liable to the rightful owner. 
In order that everyone may understand 
that the rightful owner of the Continen- 
tal Shelf is the Federal Government 
there should be an estoppel by the 
United States of America against the 
payment of rent to the wrong party. 
This section would indicate that strange 
proceedings are -talking place. Texas 
has tried to extend its boundaries out to 
the end of the Continental Shelf. An oil 
operator who took a lease in the area 
where Texas has tried to extend its 
boundaries would come squarely within 
the provision of section 16 (a) (ii), be- 
cause he would be in doubt as to whom 
he should pay his rental. He could then 
merely file his certificate, sit back, and 
be secure forever. 

I hope, whatever the Senate finally 
passes, Senators will be aware of the fact 
that there are in the House bill provi- 
sions which need very careful scrutiny. 

In connection with this discussion, I 
wish to spend a few minutes on defini- 
tions. 

By “tidelands” we mean land covered 
and uncovered by the ebb and flow of the 
tide: The land adjoining the shore as 
far seaward as the low-water mark. 
This much of the land belongs to the 
States. Their ownership is not and has 
not been challenged. 

By “submerged lands” we mean all the 
land in the sea beyond the low-water 
mark: All the land beyond the tidelands. 
_ Reference will be made constantly to 
“marginal seas.” By “marginal seas” 
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we mean the ocean, or the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, for a distance of 3 miles from the 
shore line, excluding harbors and bays, 
if the bays are not more than 10 miles 
across their mouths, and if they are not 
historical bays, such as the Delaware 
Bay and the Chesapeake Bay. The 
marginal seas are within the primary 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in and full dominion over the 
submerged lands of this marginal belt 
of open ocean, according to international 
law as well as by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator says 
that a body of water which was not more 
than 10 miles across at its mouth would 
be considered a bay, can the Senator 
give any logical reason why one inden- 
ture along the coast should be consid- 
ered a bay if it is less than 10 miles 
across from one headland to the other 
headland, while another body of water, 
of precisely the same shape, but meas- 
uring 11 miles across, could not be con- 
sidered a bay? F 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say that 
in every type of operation, it is necessary 
to establish standards. One might ask 
why, if a man steals $2, he is subject to 
one law, but if he steals $200 he is sub- 
ject to another law. 

It was thought necessary to make some 
division, and the division in this case has 
been made generally at 10 miles. That 
decision may work hardships in partic- 
ular instances; in other cases it may not. 
Iam not able to say. I know that, after 
long study, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey felt that where the mouth of a bay 
was not greater than 10 miles across, it 
was proper to be described as a bay. If 
the distance were more than 10 miles 
across, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
would study the case to determine if the 
body of water was regarded as a historic 
bay. I would not attempt to give the 
logic as to how such a decision was ar- 
rived at. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator positive 
that it is the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
which takes that position? Might it 
not have been the State Department 
which urged that position? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the State 
Department has urged that position. I 
shall not attempt to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question as to whether the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey or the State De- 
partment first conceived the idea. The 
idea is old enough so that both Depart- 
ments seem to be following it. I think 
‘probably the State Department has fol- 
lowed it more religiously than has the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator realizes that 
such a definition is not contained in the 
Holland joint resolution as it now stands, 
because that joint resolution does not 
use the term “bay,” so far as I am able 
to determine, It refers only to inland 
waters. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I think the 
Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

In defining “inland waterways,” we 
mean rivers, lakes—including the Great 
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Lakes—streams, bays, and harbors. The 
land beds underneath these inland 
waters undoubtedly and undeniably be- 
long to the States. We also mean other 
bodies of water along the Atlantic coast, 
such as Long Island Sound, although not 
falling precisely within the definition 
cited above, which have been judicially 
determined to be inland waters; their 
land beds thus, likewise, belong to the 
States. 

By “Continental Shelf,” we mean sub- 
merged lands, beyond the low-water 
mark, which represent a gradual sloping 
off of the North American Continent, 
to the point of the sharp drop to the 
ocean floor, usually at a depth of from 
75 to 100 fathoms. The extent of the 
Continental Shelf is considerable on the 
Atlantic coast, and in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, but is sharply limited on the west 
coast opposite California. In the North 
Pacific, abutting Alaska, the Continental 
Shelf is again vast and expansive. 

The entire Continental Shelf abutting 
the United States and its continental 
Territories, such as Alaska, but exclud- 
ing the tidelands. is domain in which 
the United States has certain paramount 
rights, whose nature and extent are sub- 
ject to assertion in the international 
field. Whatever rights do exist obvi- 
ously pertain to the National Govern- 
ment, since these rights, whatever they 
are, are incidental to national external 
sovereignty. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from Massachusetts can give any idea of 
how long he intends to keep the Senate 
in session. I dislike to begin my next 
subject unless I might continue for an 
hour. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senate convened at 11 o’clock this 
morning and has now been in session 
about 3 hours more than it was antici- 
pated it would sit today. It was my 
thought to suggest that a recess be taken 
in a very few minutes; perhaps at a 
point which the Senator from New Mex- 
ico would consider a good stopping place. 
My thought was to have the Senate re- 
cess at quarter after five. If this is a 
good stopping point, we might recess 
now; or if the Senator from New Mexico 
would prefer to continue for another 10 
minutes, that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have long real- 
ized that a good stopping place happens 
to be wherever one is at the moment. 
However, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has suggested that since my 
next point is one on which I had in- 
tended to speak at some length, I might 
stop now. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the act- 
ing majority leader. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


am I to understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may resume speaking at 
the opening of the session of the Senate 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to claim 
the floor at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If such request 
is made I shall have no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I so request, Mr. 
President, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF LONGER 
SESSIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
under the unanimous consent agreement 
the Senate will convene at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. The majority leader 
{Mr. Tart] has suggested, as I stated at 
the opening of the session today, and as 
I repeat for the Recorp, that it is his 
thought that the Senate should remain 
in session for longer hours during the 
next 3 or 4 days, possibly running into 
the evening. I wish to give notice of 
that intention, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 13) to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and to the natural resources within 
such lands and waters, and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands 
and resources. ; The amendments relate 
to the mineral rights of the public-land 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be printed in the REC- 
orD, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table, and, without 
objection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 10, line 7, insert before “this joint 
resolution” the following: “Titles I and II 

t” 
9 On page 19, line 14, insert before “this 
joint resolution” the following: “Titles I and 
E E AEE ema joint resolution insert 
the following: 


“TrrLE III—MINERAL RIGHTS IN PUBLIC LANDS 
GRANTED TO STATES 


“Sec. 12. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of this joint resolution all minerals 
and mineral rights in deposits in the public 
lands belonging to the United States, includ- 
ing (1) land temporarily withdrawn or re- 
served for classification purposes, and (2) 
lands within grazing districts established 
pursuant to Public Law No. 482, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 28, 1934, as amended 
(commonly known as the Taylor Grazing 
Act), except any such lands forming a part 
of a national forest, are hereby granted to 
the several States within the territorial 
boundaries of which such lands are situated. 
Such minerals and mineral rights and the 
proceeds derived from the sale, lease, or other 
disposition thereof shall be used for such 
purposes as the respective legislatures of 
such States shall determine. 

“Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of section 12 
of this joint resolution shall not apply (1) 
to any public lands with respect to which 
any entry has been made, or any right or 
claim has been initiated, under the provi- 
sions of law in force on the date of accept- 
ance by the State of the grant made by such 
section except that upon the relinquishment 
or cancellation of such entry, application, 
right, or claim such lands shall become im- 
mediately subject to the provisions of this 
section, or (2) with respect to deposits of 
materials essential to the production of fis- 
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sionable materials reserved for the use of 
the United States under Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

“(b) The grant made by section 12 of this 
joint resolution shall take effect with re- 
spect to the lands within a particular State 
whenever the legislature of such State (1) 
enacts legislation providing for the location 
and development of mineral deposits in the 
public lands of such State, corresponding 
to the laws then in effect relating to the 
location and development of mineral de- 
posits in the public lands of the United 
States, (2) assumes in a manner satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior all obliga- 
tions of the United States with respect to 
any valid claims, rights, or privileges exist- 
ing upon the date of acceptance by the State 
of the grant, and (3) by resolution, accepts 
the grant and deposits a certified copy of 
such resolution with the Secretary of the 
Interior. Upon receipt of a certified copy of 
a resolution of acceptance from any State 
and an instrument evidencing the assump- 
tion of such obligations, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall cause to be delivered to the 
proper officials of such State such maps, 
records, books, and documents as may be 
necessary for the enjoyment, control, use, 
administration, and disposition of such 
lands. 

“(c) Upon the acceptance by any State of 
such grant as provided in subsection (b) all 
laws and regulations relating to mineral 
rights and deposits in the public lands shall 
cease to be applicable to the public lands 
within such State, but such laws shall con- 
tinue in force with respect to the lands and 
deposits excepted under this title. 

“Sec. 14. As used in this title— 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
12 of this joint resolution, the term ‘pub- 
lic lands’ means the public domain, sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed, unappropriated lands, 
and lands not held back or reserved for any 
special governmental or public purpose. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the Union.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters; to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources; to confirm the ju- 
risdiction and control of the United States 
over the natural resources of the seabed of 
the Continental Shelf seaward of State 
boundaries; and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the de- 
bate has been proceeding for some time, 
and it seems as though it might con- 
tinue for a few more days, on the ques- 
tion of whether or not known minerals 
in the public lands, the seabottom lands, 
will be deeded to the States. 

For almost a century it has been the 
established policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to withhold known mineral rights 
whenever public lands were deeded to the 
States or to individuals. The facts are 
clear that these seabottom lands are pub- 
lic lands. The situation is glossed over 
by the statement, “We did not believe 
they were public lands,” 

No one will deny that the Congress has 
the authority to deed the publie lands to 
States or to individuals. All this is be- 
ing made clear as the debate progresses. 
However, if Congress is going to exer- 
cise its authority and break this century- 
old precedent, and the mineral rights in 
public lands, that is, the seabottom lands, 
are to be deeded to the States, then all 
States must be treated equally and this 
amendment of mine is designed to treat 
all the public land States alike. If this 
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amendment were accepted as a part of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 and the joint 
resolution should be passed and approved 
by the President, the mineral rights in 
the public lands would be deeded to the 
States wherein such public lands were 
situated. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
DIRECT HOME AND FARMHOUSE 
LOANS BY ADMINISTRATOR OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to expand 
and extend to June 30, 1955, the direct 
home and farmhouse loan authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
under title ITI of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
make additional funds available there- 
for, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1621) to expand and ex- 
tend to June 30, 1955, the direct home 
and farmhouse loan authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to make 
additional funds available therefor, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for a 
few minutes in explanation of the bill 
I have just introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
bill I have introduced would continue 
the life of the veterans’ direct loan pro- 
gram which Congress first authorized in 
the Housing Act of 1950. 

I hope that this bill will receive the 
wholehearted support that it deserves. 
It is the only way that the GI loan bene- 
fits of the GI bill of rights can be made 
possible for many of our World War II 
and Korean veterans who live outside 
of large metropolitan centers. | 

It is important to distinguish between 
the regular GI loan program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the supple- 
mental direct loan program which is 
confined to the small towns and rural 
areas. The “regular” GI-loan program 
of the Veterans’ Administration is the 
program under which private mortgage 
capital supported by the VA guaranty has 
made available the advantageous terms 
of GI financing to more than 3,000,000 
World War II and Korean veterans. 
These are loans made by private banks, 
savings and loan associations, and insur- 
ance companies, and the loans are par- 
tially guaranteed by the VA. 

The protection of the VA guaranty has 
encouraged lenders to make loans at 4 
percent interest and on very liberal 
terms. Most of the regular GI loans 
have been made with no down payment 
or with a much smaller down payment 
than that normally required, and the 
typical maturity has been for 20 years 
or 25 years. 
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VA's direct loan program—with which 
my bill is concerned—was set up by the 
Congréss in 1950 as a necessary supple- 
ment to the regular VA-guaranteed GI- 
loan program. The reason that Congress 
authorized the direct loan program is 
simple. We had found that ever since 
the GI-loan program was first author- 
ized in 1944, veterans who lived in many 
of our small towns and semirural com- 
munities had been unable to find private 
lenders willing to make GI 4-percent 
loans. In many of these areas the only 
lending institution is a small country 
bank which just does not have sufficient 
capital to make long-term mortgage 
loans. The primary business of these 
country banks is to supply the com- 
mercial and farming credit needed by 
the community and it usually has very 


limited funds available for long-term _ 


mortgage loans. 

Recognizing this basic inequity which 
in effect denied to veterans living outside 
of urban areas the benefits of the GI 
loan law which Congress intended to be 
available for all veterans, the Congress 
authorized the Veterans’ Administration 
to make loans direct with Government 
funds in those areas where private 
lenders were unable or unwilling to make 
GI loans. 

The sum, originally made available to 
VA for the direct loan program was $150 
million—a relatively small amount 
when compared with the nearly $20 bil- 
lion which private lenders have made 
available for GI loans with the VA guar- 
anty. Congress extended the direct- 
loan program again in September 1951, 
and authorized $150 million to be used 
as a revolving fund which permits the 
VA to make new loans as outstanding 
loans are repaid or sold to private in- 
vestors. Later, in April 1952, when VA 
funds for additional direct loans were 
exhausted, Congress authorized an ad- 
ditional $125 million to be made ayail- 
able to the VA in quarterly installments, 
Under existing law the final $25 million 
allocation was made available on April 
1. The VA’s authority to make addi- 
tional loans will expire on June 30 of 
this year. 

If we do not extend the life of VA’s 
direct-loan program and provide addi- 
tional money, we shall have to face the 
brutal fact that the GI-loan benefit will 
be nothing more than a hollow mockery 
to those veterans who do not happen to 
live in the larger metropolitan centers. 
I do not want to see that happen, and 
I am confident that the other Members 
of Congress do not want to see it hap- 
pen either. 

My bill would provide a total of $200 
million for the year beginning July 1. 
However, the $200 million would not all 
become immediately available but, fol- 
lowing the present pattern, the money 
would be made available to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in four quarterly in- 
stallments of $50 million each during 
the next fiscal year. Also, as under the 
present arrangement, the $50 million 
quarterly allotments would be reduced 
by the amount of sales of loans to pri- 
vate lenders made by VA in the preceding 
quarter. > 

Note that my bill would call for quar- 
terly allotments of $50 million or dou- 
ble the $25 million which VA has been 
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receiving each quarter over the past 
year. I propose that the quarterly allo- 
cation be increased, for the very simple 
reason that the $25 million allocation 
has fallen considerably short of meet- 
ing the demand for GI loans by World 
War II and Korean veterans in the 
smaller towns and rural areas. VA sta- 
tistics show there are more than 25,000 
veterans now on the waiting lists hop- 
ing to receive GI loans and it is esti- 
mated that if the program expires on 
June 30, the unsatisfied waiting list 
would still number at least 10,000 'to 
20,000 veterans. ‘The increase to $50 
million should help to reduce the size 
of that waiting list substantially and 
more effectively meet the loan demand 
by veterans in the coming fiscal year. 

Please note also that the effect of my 
bill would be to raise the maximum size 
of the revolving fund from $275 million 
to $475 million. If the mortgage money 
market begins to loosen up later this 
year—as many financial observers pre- 
dict—I would hope that VA’s efforts to 
sell its loans would be more successful 
and that the total fund would revolve 
more effectively in the future so that 
more and more veterans in our rural 
areas can be accommodated with direct 
loans without a further increase in the 


` revolving fund. 


To further the revolving fund feature 
of the program, my bill proposes an 
amendment which I think will help VA 
in its efforts to sell the loans it has al- 
ready made. Under existing law eligible 
purchasers must be private lending in- 
stitutions. My bill would remove that 
limitation’ so that VA could sell to chari- 
table funds, to pension funds, and to 
private individuals as well. Since, when 
VA sells a direct loan the purchaser is 
guaranteed against loss just as in the 
case of a regular GI loan, I am hopeful 
that my amendment will broaden the 
market for VA's existing direct-loan 
portfolio. 

Some may oppose the VA direct-loan 
program on the grounds that it is com- 
petitive with private enterprise. Such 
opposition may have relevance to some 
other program, but it can have no va- 
lidity when applied to VA’s direct-loan 
program, It simply is not competitive 
with private enterprise. It is instead a 
necessary supplemental program which 
is designed to supply a need which is not 
being met by private lending institutions 
in the areas where VA’s direct-loan 
program operates. 

First, it should be emphasized that 
VA will make direct loans only in areas 
which it declares eligible. Those areas 
are confined, as Congress intended, to 
the smaller towns and semirural areas 
of our Nation. The larger urban centers 
are not eligible for VA direct loans—in 
the continental United States no city of 
over 50,000 in population is eligible. : 

In the second place, the law and VA’s 
procedures prevent the making of a VA 
direct loan whenever a private lender is 
willing to make the loan. The veteran 
must show that he is unable to obtain a 
VA-guaranteed loan from a private 
lender in his community. 

In view of those basic safeguards, I 
do not see how anyone can argue that 
the program is competitive with private 
lenders. It just is not so. In fact some 
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of the country bankers themselves are 
the first to admit that the direct-loan 
program is supplying a real need in their 
communities, which would otherwise go 
unsatisfied. 

« It may be interesting to note here that 
I was prompted to introduce the original 
bill setting up this program by a very 
strong appeal from a banker in north- 

“west Alabama. He told me how he and 
his bank had tried to take care of the 
worthy veterans but simply had not been 
able to do it with the limited lending 
ability the bank had. I found this to be 
true in many parts of the United States. 
Thereupon, I introduced the bill, the 
enactment of which started this program 
which has filled a real feed. 

I know that has been the case in my 
own State of Alabama. Under the pro- 
gram more than 1,500 direct loans have 
been made in the smaller towns and rural 
areas of Alabama. Without the aid of 
direct loans I doubt that any of those 
1,500 World War II and Korean veteran 
families would have been able to start 
on the road to home ownership with the 
beneficial terms of GI financing. It is 
my fervent hope that we shall continue 
to make it possible for more families like 
them to enjoy the same benefit. 

The veteran must repay, and repay 
with interest. And the veteran is doing 
just that in a most commendable fash- 
ion. I know you will share in my pride 
when I report that out of almost 30,000 
direct loans made to date, only 26—or 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent—have 
defaulted to a point that the Veterans’ 
Administration has had to acquire the 
property. Idoubt that any housing pro- 
gram past or present can point to such 
an outstanding record. 

Bear in mind that the Government 
is receiving a substantial net income 
from these loans. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pays the Treasury 2 per- 
cent for its direct-loan funds, but it re- 
ceives 4 percent interest on the loans 
it makes. That spread will be more 
than sufficient to cover the administra- 
tive costs of the program and in addi- 
tion to set up reserves against future 
losses so that in the long run the pro- 
gram will not cost the Government a 
dime, and may very well show a tidy 
profit. 

I realize, of course, that a serious eco- 
nomic depression could cause the pro- 
gram to lose money. But in that even- 
tuality so would everything else, and 
in any case I believe that is an eventual- 
ity we are all willing to do our utmost 
to prevent. 

In short, I am proud to be the sponsor 
of a bill which, to my mind, should be 
a must on our legislative calendar this 
session. When I offered the original bill 
it met with much opposition. However, 
when the later extensions and amend- 
ments were offered experience had dem- 
onstrated how badly the program was 
needed and how well it had worked to 
such an extent that they passed without 
a dissenting voice or vote. I hope the 
same may be true with this bill, which 
represents an improvement of the pro- 
gram. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER ' (Mr. 
Gore in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, i 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 
Felix Edgar Wormser, of New York, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
' By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Edward W. Scruggs, of Arizona, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Arizona, 
vice Frank E. Flynn, resigned; 

Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
California, vice Chauncey F. Tramutolo, re- 
signing; 

Leo A. Rover, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia, vice Charles Morris Irelan, re- 
signing; 

Clifford M. Raemer, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Illinois, vice William W. Hart, resigned; 

John F. Raper, Jr., of Wyoming, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming, vice John J. Hickey, resigned; 

Robert W. Ware, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
California, vice James J. Boyle; 

William J. Littell, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois, vice Robert Grant, removed; and 
`. Bernard A. Boos, of South Dakota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
South Dakota, vice Theodore B. Werner, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph Ira Kincaid, of Maryland, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
the Canal Zone, vice John E. Hushing, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. WELKER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Stanley N. Barnes, of California, to be As- 
sistant Attorney General to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Eaward L. Scheufier, of Missouri, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, vice Sam M. Wear, re- 
signing; and 

Omar L. Schnatmeier, of Missouri, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, vice Otto Schoen. 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. In accordance 
with the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 14, 1953, at 11 
o’clock a. m., 


April 13 
NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 13 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Ralph H. Demmler, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1957, vice J. Howard Rossbach, resigned. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, of Washington, to 
be a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 22, 1957. 

In THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. John Ernest Dahlquist, 07120, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
commanding general, Fourth Army, with the 
rank of lieutenant general and as lieuten- 
ant general in the Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 504 and 515 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Albert Allen, Jr., 07415, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Arthur William Pence, 012042, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S.. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Eugene Ware Ridings, 015230, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U: S: 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas John Hall Trapnell, 
016782, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. 8. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leander LaChance Doan, 016839, 


Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 


07547, 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. Charles George Holle, 012612, United 
States Army. 

Col. Cranford Coleman Bryan Warden, 
014699, United States Army. 

Col. Frank McAdams Albrecht, 
United States Army. 

Col. Edward Gilbert Farrand, O16788, 
United States Army. 

Col. Normando Antonio Costello, 017764, 
United States Army. 

Col. Roy Ernest Lindquist, 018125, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Archibald William Stuart, 018130; 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Army). 

Col. Tom Victor Stayton, 018417, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Col. Edwin John Messinger, 018503, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Edwin Anderson Walker, 018552, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Brice Crawford, 019215, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

In THE AIR Force 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general and as lieutenant generals in 
the United States Alir Force, under the pro- 


015131, 


1953 


visions of sections 504 and 515 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. Samuel Egbert Anderson, 92A, 
Regular Air Force, to be commanding gen- 
eral, 5th Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A, 
Regular Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Personnel, United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen, Frank Fort Everest, 366A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, to be Director, the Joint Staff, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Apri 13, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose loving care 
and sure control are the coming in and 
the going out of all our days, may we 
now be sensitive and responsive to the 
presence, the promptings, and the per- 
suasions of Thy holy spirit as we bow 
together in the fellowship of prayer. 

Grant that Thy servants may be 
blessed with the assurance and joy of 
divine guidance and grace as they again 
assemble in this Chamber to legislate for 
the highest welfare of our beloved coun- 
try and all mankind. 

We penitently confess that our finite 
minds are so frequently perplexed and 
confounded by the frustrations and ten- 
sions of life, its mysteries and dilemmas, 
its tragedies and tribulations, its dan- 
gers and difficulties. 

May we accept the challenge of every 
national and international problem with 
the unwavering confidence and courage 
that Thou art willing and able to place 
at our disposal all the strength and wis- 
dom we need to save our civilization 
from destruction and despair. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our salvation. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 2, 1953, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A-message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 4, 1953, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 759. An act for the relief of Hisami 
Yoshida; 

H. R. 861. An act for the relief of Edith 
Marie Paulsen; 

H. R. 1192. An act for the relief of Steve 
Emery Sobanski; 

H. R. 3062. An act to amend section 3841 
of the Revised Statutes relating to the sched- 
ules of the arrival and departure of the mail, 
to repeal certain obsolete laws relating to 
the postal service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3073. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, with 
respect to the survivorship benefits granted 
to Members of Congress; 

H. R. 3658. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 2 years the existing privilege of free 
importation of gifts from members of the 
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Armed Forces of the United States on duty 
abroad; and 

H. R. 3659. An act to extend until July 
1, 1955, the period during which personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders shall 
be exempt from duty. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on April 2, 1953, ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4130. An act to amend title V of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953, so as to permit the continued use of 
appropriations thereunder to make pay- 
ments to ARO, Inc., for operation of the Arn- 
old Engineering Development Center after 
March 31, 1953. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, April 2, 1953, 
he did on that day sign the following en- 
rolled bill of the House: 

H. R. 4130. An act to amend title V of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953, so as to permit the continued use of 
appropriations thereunder to make payments 
to ARO, Inc., for operation of the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center after 
March 31, 1953. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

Ni APRIL 13, 1953. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with an envelope addressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, received in the 
office of the Clerk at 3 p. m. on April 7, 1953, 
and said to contain a message from the Pres- 
ident on reciprocal trade agreements, 

Respectfully yours, 
LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk oj the House of Representatives. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (5, 
DOC. NO. 38) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: A 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my state-of-the-Union message I 
recommended that “the Congress take 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under immediate study and extend it by 
appropriate legislation.” 

I now recommend that the present act 
be renewed for the period of 1 year. 

I propose this action as an interim 
measure. As such, it will allow for the 
temporary continuation of our present 
trade program pending completion of a 
thorough and comprehensive reexamina- 
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tion of the economic foreign policy of 
the United States. 

I believe that such a reexamination 
is imperative in order to develop more 
effective solutions to the international 
economic problems today confronting 
the United States and its partners in the 
community of free nations. It is my in- 
tention that the executive branch shall 
consult with the Congress in developing 
recommendations based upon the studies 
that will be made. 

Our trade policy is only one part, al- 
though a vital part, of a larger problem. 
This problem embraces the need to de- 
velop, through cooperative action among 
the free nations, a strong and self-sup- 
porting economic system capable of pro- 
viding both the military strength to 
deter aggression and the rising produc- 
tivity that can improve living standards. 

No feature of American policy is more 
important in this respect than the course 
which we set in our economic relations 
with other nations. The long-term eco- 
nomic stability of the whole free world 
and the overriding question of world 
peace will be heavily influenced by the 
wisdom of our decisions. As for the 
United States itself, its security is fully 
as dependent upon the economic health 
and stability of the other free nations 
as upon their adequate military strength. 

The problem is far from simple. It is 
a complex of many features of our for- 
eign and domestic programs, Our 
domestic economic policies cast their 
Shadows upon nations far beyond our 
borders. Conversely, our foreign eco- 
nomic policy has a direct impact upon 
our domestic economy. We must make 
a careful study of these intricate rela- 
tionships in order that we may chart a 
sound course for the Nation, 

The building of a productive and strong 
economic system within the free world— 
one in which each country may better 
sustain itself through its own efforts— 
will require action by other governments, 
as well as by the United States, over a 
wide range of economic activities. These 
must include: adoption of sound in- 
ternal policies, creation of conditions 
fostering international investment, as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas, prog- 
ress toward freedom of international 
payments and convertibility of cur- 
rencies, and trade arrangements aimed 
at the widest possible multilateral trade. 

In working toward these goals, our own 
trade policy as well as that of other coun- 
tries should contribute to the highest 
possible level of trade on a basis that is 
profitable and equitable for all. The 
world must achieve an expanding trade, 
balanced at high levels, which will per- 
mit each nation to make its full contri- 
bution to the progress of the free world’s 
economy and to share fully the benefits 
of this progress. 

The solution of the free world’s eco- 
nomic problems is a cooperative task. 
It is not one which the United States, 
however strong its leadership and how- 
ever firm its dedication to these objec- 
tives, can effectively attack alone. But 
two truths are clear: the United States 
share in this undertaking is so large as 
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to be crucially important to its success— 
and its success is crucially important to 
the United States. This last truth ap- 
plies with particular force to many of 
our domestic industries and especially 
to agriculture with its great and expand- 
ing output. 

I am confident that the governments 
of other countries are prepared to do 
their part in working with us toward 
these common goals, and we shall from 
time to time be consulting with them. 
The extension for 1 year of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
provide us the time necessary to study 
and define a foreign economic policy 
which will be comprehensive, construc- 
tive, and consistent with the needs both 
of the American economy and of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Warre House, April 7, 1953. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 
DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, April 13, 1953. 


ADDRESS OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday night former President Herbert 
Hoover, the man whom I think is the 
greatest living American, made a great 
speech in Cleveland, Ohio. He discussed 
his subject as a statesman, as a former 
President of these United States, and as 
one of the world’s greatest engineers. 

He discussed a very timely subject 
which is growing more and more im- 
portant every year. His subject was 
The Socialization of Electric Power. 
The producers of electric power of the 
country have for the past few years been 
putting up a strong fight against the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Just recently 15 of the leading 
producers of electric power in the coun- 
try pooled their forces and are erecting 
two giant power plants in the Ohio Val- 
ley to provide the power to operate the 
great atomic energy plant being con- 
structed by the Government in southern 
Ohio, within a few miles of my home 
county. One of these great electric 
plants is being constructed in our con- 
gressional district. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks to include therewith the speech 
which Mr. Hoover delivered last Satur- 
day night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

SOCIALIZATION ^F ELECTRIC POWER 


(Address by Hon. Herbert Hoover at the dia- 
mond jubilee of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday evening, 
April 11, 1953) 

This is a celebration of the founding of a 
great institution dedicated to scientific re- 
search and the training of engineers and 
scientists. You seek to sharpen their abil- 
ities and initiative for a climate of freemen. 
It is an appropriate time for discussion of 
some of the forces in our Federal Govern- 
ment which have been destructive of such a 
climate. 

In the field of Federal electric power we 
have an example of 20 years of creeping so- 
cialism with a demonstration of its results. 

Three years ago the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, under my chairmanship, made an 
investigation into the Federal activities in 
electric power. As the Commission was not 
dealing with public policies, its recommen- 
dations were confined to administrative re- 
forms. Even these have not been carried out. 
The highly critical reports of our staff of 
accountants and engineers amply illumi- 
nated the results of this Socialist invasion. 

And at once let me state that the present 
administration is not responsible for this sit- 
uation; they inherited it on January 20, 1953. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE? 


Before I go into more detail I wish to say 
something as to what the American way of 
freemen really is. 

The Socialists, with their ideas imported 
from Europe, totally misconstrue the unique 
structure of American life. They envisage it 
in terms of European societies. 

Ours is a system of freemen and free enter- 
prise in which our concepts have steadily 
departed from those of the Old World in two 
directions. 

We have conceived that, to have freemen, 
we must be free from the economic tyran- 
nies which were nurtured in Europe's lais- 
sez-faire, dog-eat-dog system of economy. 

Freemen can no more permit private eco- 
nomic power without checks and balances 
than governmental power without checks 
and balances. 

The great enterprises of production and 
distribution can be used for economic 
oppression. To prevent this oppression of 
freemen, we originated Government regula- 
tion unique in the world. We regulate rates 
and services of natural monopolies such as 
the electric power utilities. We insist upon 
freedom from trade monopolies and the en- 
forcement of constructive competition. We 
adopted this economic philosophy 70 years 
ago in a revolution from European concepts 
and practices. 

And in another departure from European 
social structures we have developed a far 
greater expansion of free cooperation be- 
tween men in community interest. Its ex- 
tent is without parallel in any other country. 
It gained force from the necessities of a 
pioneer people where cooperative action was 
vital to their existence. Today, I dare say, we 
have a million nongovernmental organiza- 
tions for cooperative action in our country. 
They include thousands of health, educa- 
tional, sports, musical, social, business, 
farmer, and labor organizations. They have 
been created without the aid of bureaucrats. 
In some aspects we could add to these our 
insurance and savings banks and our cor- 
porations in general. 

And we hold 10,000 annual conventions of 
them and survive unending speeches and 
banquets. 
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This cooperative system is self-government 
of the people outside of government. It is 
the most powerful development among free- 
men that has taken place in all the world. 

The Old World, however, went on with its 
lack of effective economic safeguards for free- 
men and its dearth of cooperation in the 
American sense. One result was the rise of 
socialism as a protest. 

I emphasize this unique structure of our 
American economic and social life because 
it is into this system, far divorced from the 
old world, that our fuzzy-minded socialists 
are striving to inject ideas foreign to our 
concept of life. 

And they have made progress with these 
adulterants. They intrude into many ave- 
nues of American life. And they threaten a 
new oppression of freemen greater than the 
old dog-eat-dog economy. 

Tonight I shall appraise the aspects of 
creeping socialism in the electric power in- 
dustry by the Federal Government only. 
Rightly or wrongly the State and municipal 
governments do engage in electric enter- 

. But at least their activities respond 
to the will and scrutiny of local government. 

Nor do I include the Rural Electrification 
Administration in this discussion although 
it receives great Government subsidies. It 
has worthy purpose, but that operation is so 
small a percent of the electric power in the 
country that it cannot eat up the private 
industry. : 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN ELECTRICITY 


In the electric field there are certain 
transcendent facts. 

First. Under the initiative of freemen we 
developed the technology and use of electric- 
ity far beyond any other country. 

Second. Stemming from private enter- 
prise, we have created a per capita supply of 
electrical power for our people 3 times that of 
the combined Western European nations and 
11 times the average of the whole foreign 
world. 

Third. Private enterprise could keep in 
pace with demand, and could have more 
advantageously distributed the power from 
Federal water conservation projects. 

Fourth. With our advancing technology 
and individual initiative, the average price 
of household electric power is sold today by 
our private enterprise utilities at one-third 
of the price of 30 years old—and that is while 
most other commodities and wages have in- 
creased by 50 percent to 100 percent. There 
is no such parallel in any other commodity. 

Despite these results from a free economy 
these concepts of freemen were abandoned 
20 years ago when the Federal Government 
entered into the socialization of electric 
power in a big way. 


THE METHOD OF SOCIALIZATION 


The device by which our Federal bureauc- 
racy started to socialize this industry was 
through the electric power from our multi- 
ple-purpose water conservation dams. We 
needed these dams. And we need more of 
them. They were built to serve navigation, 
flood control, irrigation and domestic water 
supplies and to provide electric energy. 
However, the central question here is not the 
creation of this electric power but using it 
to promote socialism. The first step toward 
socialization was taken when the Federal 
Government undertook itself to generate and 
distribute this electric power from multiple. 
purpose dams. And now the Federal Goy- 
ernment has taken further socialistic leaps 
by building steam and hydroplants solely 
for the generation of electric power. 

Up to 20 years ago we avoided socialism 
by selling the energy at the dams to private 
utilities and irrigation districts. The Gov- 
ernment received 4 return without incurring 
operating expenses. 

Let no one misinterpret my views on water 
conservation. I have been for 30 years an 
ardent exponent of multiple-purpose dams. 
I can claim some credit for the first gigantic 
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multiple-purpose dam in the United States. 
That one is in the Colorado River. 

But again on the Colorado we avoided so- 
cialism by stipulating that before construc- 
tion began the energy should be leased to 
the private utilities and municipalities. 
And we contracted to sell it at a rate which 
provided for interest on the Government 
investment and the complete repayment of 
the investment within a period of 50 years. 
The consumers over these 17 years since 
have found no cause for complaint from 
that arrangement. 


THE MARCH OF SOCIALISM 


Do not think these Federal electric enter- 
prises are small business. 

Twenty years ago the total generating ca- 
pacity of electric power from Federal dams 
was about 300,000 horsepower. It was about 
two-thirds of 1 percent of the total electric 
generating capacity at that time. 

As some people are confused by the tech- 
nical terms “kilowatts” and “kilowatt hours,” 
I have translated them into horsepower. 

By the middle of 1953, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have a generating capacity of 
about 15 million horsepower. That is about 
12 percent of the utility generating capacity 
for sale to the public. Federal power is 
already being sent into 27 States. 

But far beyond this, there are Federal 
generating plants in construction’or author- 
ized by the Congress, making a total of over 
200 plants which will bring the total up to 
about 37 million horsepower. If completed 
the Federal Government would be furnishing 
somewhere from 20 percent to 25 percent of 
the electric utility capacity of the Nation. 
The cost in capital outlay to the taxpayer 
will be about $10 to $11 billions, plus some 
great deficits in promised interest and other 
returns. 

But that is not all. Further projects have 
been recommended to Congress. And still 
more are contemplated in Government re- 
ports. If they were all undertaken, it would 
bring the total to about 90 million horse- 
power. 

This bureaucracy now employs 33,000 per- 
sons and is increasing every day. And if 
all these dreams were realized, their em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll will likely 
exceed 200,000. 

But even this is not the whole story. Lest 
anyone thinks this is good for us, I may 
point to some of the already evident conse- 
quences of socialized electric power. 


EXPANSION BY DURESS 


Under the irresistible nature of bureauc- 
racy and the backing of the Socialists every 
one of these Federal enterprises becomes a 
center of encroachments upon or coercion 
and absorption of the private industry. For 
instance, by the threat of WPA gifts and 
low-interest rates on loans to municipalities, 
private enterprises were absorbed at less than 
their worth, 

Great duplicate transmission lines have 
been built and more are contemplated. 

Some of these Government enterprises are 
given the power of eminent domain by which 
they could seize transmission lines and sub- 
stations of competitors and, if the owner re- 
fuses their price, he can pay lawyers for 
years to fight for compensation in the courts. 
Free enterprise never had such a privilege. 

Some part of the heavy taxes on private 
utilities goes to build up and support their 
Federal competitors. 

Private enterprises have been prevented 
from undertaking certain hydroelectric de- 
velopments in favor of the Government 
agencies. 

These manipulations and powers threaten 
and weaken the ability of many private con- 
cerns to finance their needed expansions. 

Indeed, some of them with these guns 
pointed at them have already thrown up 
their hands. 

Socialization in other directions has been 
injected into these projects. For instance, 
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the provision that water will not be supplied 
to farms of over 160 acres in some of the 
California Central Valley operations. Ap- 
parently all others are Kulaks. Also, some 
of these Federal power enterprises, with 
cheap Federal capital and subsidized power, 
are engaged in manufacturing business in 
competition with private enterprise. 


FREEDOM FROM TAXES 


These Federal enterprises and their dis- 
tributing allies pay no taxes to the Federal 
Government and comparatively little to the 
local governments. In the last fiscal year 
the private-enterprise utilities paid over 
$750 million taxes to the Federal Government 
and nearly $470 million to the State and local 
governments. The actual Federal electric 
enterprises paid less than $5 million toward 
State and local taxes. 

Obviously there is here a huge burden 
thrust onto every taxpayer throughout the 
Nation. It will be much greater if the 37 
million horsepower program is completed. 

Nor is this all of the burdens thrust upon 
the nationwide taxpayer as I will show you 
in a few moments. 


UNKEPT REPRESENTATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


In many cases the cost of constructing 
these projects has been woefully underesti- 
mated. For instance, the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project was originally estimated 
at about $44 million, but is costing over 
$160 million. The Hungry Horse project 
originally estimated at $39 million will cost 
over $109 million. Work has been started 
on the Oahe project. It was originally esti- 
mated to cost about $72 million. It is now 
estimated that it will cost $293 million. 

Some of the increased cost has been due 
to rising prices but such an excuse by no 
means explains the degree of underestimate. 
Some of this underestimation is possibly due 
to presenting the Congress with a modest 
project and then hugely edging it up. 

Another variety of underestimation is such 
as the case of the Cumberland River develop- 
ment where the proposals were justified to 
the Congress on a valuation of the power 
which was subsequently sold for less than 
one-half that amount. Whether these are 
devices to persuade and commit the Con- 
gress or just incompetence, I do not know. 

In any event such methods would break 
any business except government. 


UNKEPT PROMISES AS TO RETURNS 


The original New Deal promises assured 
Congress that these enterprises would pay 
3 percent interest and pay back, that is, 
amortize the Federal investment over 50 
years. This formula has either been aban- 
doned, sadly ignored or juggled. 

First. The cost of a multiple-purpose 
water project must be divided among its 
several functions, such as navigation, flood 
control, irrigation, community water supply 
and hydroelectric power. The interest and 
amortization of the Federal electric power 
investment can be decreased by assigning 
more capital cost to flood control and navi- 
gation. The reports of the Federal Comp- 
troller General have protested that such 
favors have been done. 

Some of the Federal enterprises do not 
include interest on their capital cost during 
construction, which, again, decreases the 
payment of interest and amortization on the 
Federal taxpayers’ capital invested. All of 
which thereby decreases the claimed costs. 

But these practices again subsidize the 
rates to a minority of consumers at the ex- 
pense of the nationwide taxpayers. 

Second. Taking these enterprises as a 
whole, comparatively little interest and 
amortization have been paid to the Federal 
Treasury on the Government investment 
over all the past years. There is a huge 
accumulation of this deficiency which 
should be repaid. Some of these Federal 
enterprises do not take into account interest 
and amortization in their costs and thus 
lower the rates they make their consumers. 
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Some of them do not even enter such a 
charge in their books. 

Some of them do not include the pensions 
to their employees which, under civil service, 
are partly loaded on the taxpayer. 

Further, a question could also be raised 
as to the method providing for the costs of 
depreciation and provision for obsolescence, 

Third. Our Federal Reorganization Com- 
mission employed Haskins & Sells, one of 
the leading accounting firms in the United 
States, to investigate the finances and ac- 
counting practices of a large part of these 
Federal electric power activities. ‘They ap- 
plied the yardstick of 3-percent interest and 
amortization in 50 years to the acknowledged 
Federal investment in power in many of 
these Federal enterprises. They found many 
of them would never be able to make the 
return which was at one time promised to the 
Congress. 


STILL FURTHER BURDENS AND LOSSES TO THE 
NATIONWIDE TAXPAYERS 


And there are more burdens thrust on the 
taxpayer from this program of socialized 
pewer. He has to furnish by taxes the huge 
capital being invested. Also, as these Fed- 
eral enterprises have not paid the promised 
interest, the taxpayer has had to pay it on 
Government bonds. And the nationwide 
taxpayer will have to stand all the deficits 
from mistakes and underestimates. 

Under these present methods and prac- 
tices, this burden and losses to the nation- 
wide taxpayer is not small change. It will 
run into billions. 

And from another angle, if the price of 
power from the Federal enterprises were 
placed at a level which would include tax 
equivalents and all the other nonincluded 
costs, their rates generally would be equal 
to, and in some cases higher than, the rates 
of neighboring private utilities. 


THE OPERATING BALANCE SHEET 


We can appraise what all this means in 
actual figures. I have received from the 
Federal Budget Bureau a statement of the 
gross receipts and gross operating expenses 
of these Federal enterprises taken as a whole 
for the fiscal year 1952, and the estimates 
for the year ending June 30 of this year. 
This statement shows an apparent surplus 
over operating expenses of about $100 million 
for each of these years, Here, however, come 
in several great buts. 

If the omitted interest, the omitted amor- 
tization, and the refunding the accumulated 
deficiency of these items and other costs I 
have mention were included, this so-called 
surplus would turn into a deficit. 

And I do not include in this deficit any 
equivalent for taxes—another large sum. 

Also, I am advised that the operating re- 
cepits for 1952 could have been $75 million 
greater had this power been sold at the 
market price. 

ACCOUNTING 


Our reorganization commission account- 
ants condemned many of the Federal power 
financial and accounting methods and esti- 
mates. They found the true construction 
and operating costs to be obscured. They 
proposed many reforms which have not been 
adopted. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as late as 66 days ago, com- 
mented on accounting deficiencies. 

The Federal power enterprises do not even 
keep their accounts or present their state- 
ments in the intelligible manner which the 
Government requires of private enterprise, 
They do, however, emit a host of propaganda 
figures in press releases. 

I recommend to anyone interested in bu- 
reaucratic action to see whether he can add 
up the sums, past and present, involved in 
Federal electric enterprises from among the 
4 million words and sums in the Federal 
budget. 

OTHER EFFECTS ON CITIZENS 

All this affects the citizen in many ways 

aside from the injustice of huge losses and 
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tax burdens which result in subsidized power 
to favored groups and communities. 

There is a constitutional question involved 
in these enterprises which must concern the 
citizen. No one can even attempt to de- 
fend many of these activities except on the 
welfare clause in the Constitution. Under 
that interpretation, the Federal Government 
could take over about everything except 
elections and the churches. 

And there is a further important question 
to the citizen. There is here being erected a 
sort of Federal regional control in which 
State governments have some nominal rep- 
resentation but without authority. The peo- 
ple in these regions may get power at the 
expense of the nationwide taxpayer, but they 
are surrendering the control of their re- 
sources and energies to a Federal þu- 
reaucracy. 

REMEDY 


However, I do not believe in criticism with- 
out remedies. 

Over 20 years ago I recommended to Con- 
gress the transformation of an ex officio 
Commission into a full Federal Power Com- 
mission with regulations which had teeth 
in them. The purpose was to control the op- 
pressive empires then growing in the private 
electric utilities. The transformation was 
made but without the teeth. My successors 
set up the Securities Exchange Commission 
to do this de-empiring. Now, however, it is 
the Federal Government itself that urgently 
needs the same de-empiring. 

The first steps should be: 

1. The Congress should cease to make ap- 
propriations for more steam plants or hydro- 
electric plants solely for power, If they are 
justified, private enterprise will build them 
and pay taxes on them. 

2. The Congress should follow the prece- 
dent of the Colorado project and make no 
more appropriations for new multiple-pur- 
pose projects unless the electric power is 
first leased on terms, the standards of which 
I will describe in a moment. 

3. The Congress should, jointly, with the 
President, set up a temporary Commission on 
reorganization of this whole Federal venture 
with resources to employ technical assistance. 

(a) This Commission should investigate 
and recommend proper methods of account- 
ing and a revision of the division of Federal 
investment in these projects between electric 
power and other purposes, and recommend 
proper practices for the future; 

(b) The Commission should report on the 
actual cost of, and the prospective returns 
from, each of these major enterprises; 

(c) The Commission should formulate the 
methods and standard terms for leasing gen- 
erating plants, transmission lines, and the 
electric energy to private enterprise or to 
municipalities or to the States or to regional 
authorities that may be set and managed by 
the States. These standard terms should 
provide for payment of interest and amor- 
tization of the Federal investment, the re- 
funding of arrears in these items and also 
some contribution in lieu of taxes. The lat- 
ter would not need apply in cases of private 
enterprises as they pay their own taxes. 

(d) The Commission should develop 
methods by which non-Federal agencies can 
share cooperatively in the cost of future 
capital outlays on the electrical part of mul- 
tiple-purpose dams, 


WORKING OUT THESE POLICIES 


Some of these projects could be disposed 
of so as to return these standard terms to the 
Federal Government. Others, due to exces- 
sive cost, may need concessions, and the 
Federal Government would need cut its 
losses. 

Others of them, pending disposal, will need 
continue to be operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In these cases the Commission 
should recommend what rates they should 
charge their customers so as to make the 
standard returns. They should recommend 
methods to compel such payments to the 
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Federal Treasury instead of their diversion 
to other purposes. Such action would test 
the value of these enterprises and, in some 
cases, indicate what losses may need be cut. 

The objective of the whole proceeding 
should be to get the Federal Government 
out of the business of generating and dis- 
tributing power as soon as possible. 

In any event, the consumer at all times 
can be protected by regulation of rates by 
the State or Federal authorities. 

THE RESULTS 

It is my belief that, if these proposals be 
carried out, the ultimate result would be a 
substantial return to the Treasury without 
consequential operating expense or bureauc- 
racy. 

Moreover, the agencies to whom these 
projects were leased would undertake or 
cooperate in their own expansions. 

It is my belief that if these things be 
done, the Federal Government ultimately 
could reduce its annual investment in pow- 
er enterprises by at least $600 million per 
annum. 

This program would begin the end of 
Federal bureaucratic regional control of the 
States and their people. 

Above all, we would rescue free men from 
this variety of creeping socialism. The Amer- 
ican people have fought off socialized medi- 
cine, but here is a hole in the dike of free- 
men that is bringing a flood. 

There are those who shy away from the 
use of the term “socialism,” or the name of 
Karl Marx, in connection with what is going 
on in the power field. But, excepting those 


who desire socialization, they are blind to the © 


facts. Socialism has become the. world’s 
nightmare. It is not the American dream. 

The intellectuals who advocate these Fed- 
eral activities carry a banner on which they 
falsely inscribe the word “liberalism.” There 
is one thing I can say beyond any measure 
of doubt. It is a false liberalism that ex- 
presses itself by Federal operation of busi- 
ness in competition with the citizen. It is 
the road not to more liberty but to less lib- 
erty. True liberalism is found not in striv- 
ing to spread bureaucracy, but in striving to 
set bounds to it. True liberalism seeks all 
legitimate freedom, in the confident belief 
that without freedom, all other blessings are 
vain. Liberalism is a force truly of the spirit 
coming from a realization that economic 
freedom cannot be sacrificed if political free- 
dom is to be preserved. 


RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight 
torhorrow to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ber er of the gentleman from Illi- 
no’ p 


There was no objection. 


REMOVING THE ADMISSION TAX ON 
; MOVIES 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, some 5,000 
moving-picture theaters closed their 
doors this past year. One-third of those 
still operating are in the red; one-third 
are just breaking even; and one-third 
are making a fair profit. Each theater 
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in the red paid Uncle Sam from $8,000 
to $12,000 admission taxes last year for 
the privilege of operating at a loss; each 
theater that broke about even paid from 
$10,000 to $15,000 for the privilege of do- 
ing business without profit; and each 
theater that made a profit paid from 
$15,000 to $18,000 in admission taxes and, 
in addition, a heavy business tax upon 
every dollar of profit made. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe it fair and 
proper to tax business profits, but we do 
not believe it either fair or proper to tax 
business losses. H. R. 157, a bill to re- 
peal the admission taxes upon movie 
theaters, is scheduled for public hearing 
on Monday, April 20. 

Every Member of Congress who has 
heard about the situation confronting 
the moving-picture industry, as it per- 
tains to his district, will be given an op- 
portunity to appear and testify on April 
20th, or to file a statement testifying 
to the need for the repeal of this admis- 
sion tax upon the moving-picture indus- 
try. Next Monday is the day. That is 
your opportunity to protest this unfair 
and improper tax. 


> 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX 
REDUCTION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I think the Members all realize that the 
two major parties had a political cam- 
paign last fall, and the candidates of 
both political parties went before the 
people and in the great majority of in- 
stances I am sure promised the people 
that if their party came to power they 
would reduce individual income taxes; 
I know I made that statement, and it 
was published widely over the country. 
I want to say that I cherish the good 
name and character of my party and of 
the other Members in this House. I 
want to feel that the men who went out 
before the people asking a chance to rep- 
resent them here in this body are men 
of character, men who are going to 
carry out the pledge they made in order 
to come to power. 

I introduced on the first day.of the 
Congress a bill, H. R. 1, to reduce per- 
sonal income taxes by 11 percent. Other 
Members have introduced similar bills, 
Other nations all around us are reducing 
individual income taxes, countries we 
have helped, and it is time we took ac- 
tion in this body. It will not hurt the 
Treasury one iota or prevent us from 
having a balanced budget; I know, for 
I went all through this in the twenties. 
This is something the people expect and 
to which they are entitled. If the mem- 
bership is not honest with the voters 
now, what will the people do at the next 
primary and election? 

I have placed on the desk today a peti- 
tion which you can sign to square your- 
self with your constituents and bring 
this bill, H. R. 1, before this House for 
consideration, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 45 minutes on April 15, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
RESIDUAL OIL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Easter recess Members of Congress who 
represent coal areas had an opportunity 


to return home and witness at first hand ° 


the economic misfortune that is result- 
ing from importation of too much for- 
eign residual oil. I found some of our 
mines in West Virginia closed tight, with 
many others operating only 1 or 2 days 
a week. These are mines whose output 
would be going into east coast electric 
utilities and other industrial plants if it 
were not for the prevailing deluge of 
cheap residual oil that is being dumped 
into those markets. 

Our miners and their families, as well 
as employees of railroads and business 
houses- who are dependent upon a 
healthy coal industry for their own sur- 
vival, are extremely discouraged, and, 
they are becoming bitter about the fail- 
ure of our Government to protect its own 
citizens against the ravages of a foreign 
waste product. When I told one of my 
miner friends about the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and the favored nations pol- 
icy, he said to me: “Congressman, I just 
wish that the United States could get on 
this Government’s ‘favored nations’ list.” 

I assure you that there is a highly 
urgent need for action. This need tran- 
scends all political considerations, and 
it is indeed encouraging that the cru- 
sade to limit residual oil imports has the 
support of Members of both sides of the 
House. 

Shortly before the recess of this legis- 
lative body I told President Eisenhower 
about the current deplorable economic 
conditions existing in the coal mining 
areas of West Virginia, and I expressed 
my belief that these conditions are being 
caused by excessive importation of resid- 
ual oil. Apparently it had not been 
brought to his attention previously, and 
I cannot believe that the administration 
will object to legislation necessary for 
the welfare of such an important and 
deserving segment of our populace, legis- 
lation which is imperative if the coal 
industry is to remain strong in a period 
of accelerated defense production. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
quickly adopt the quota limitation bill 
to curtail the flow from foreign refiner- 
ies. Our coal miners, their wives, their 
children and neighbors will be grateful; 
and you may be sure that the many 
railroad employees who have been de- 
prived of full-time jobs through loss of 
coal traffic, and the many businessmen 
who are suffering because of the reces- 
sion in trade will be deeply appreciative 
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them the opportunities that are right- 
fully theirs. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
REED, who has just spoken in regard to 
his bill, H. R. 1, which provides for the 
reduction of taxes. From the beginning 
of this session, Mr. NEED has worked 
vigorously for a reduction in taxes. He 
believes that the Congress should carry 
out the campaign pledges made by a ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress that 
taxes would be reduced. He is to be con- 
gratulated for the interest he has taken 
as chairman of the great Committee on 
Ways and Means and his bill should be 
given consideration at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

While Mr. REeEp’s bill will reduce taxes, 
I have introduced House Resolution 52, 
which, if adopted, will be a powerful step 
toward balancing the budget. I believe 
that these two bills will be effective for- 
mulas for the reduction of taxes and at 
the same time balance the budget. 

My House Resolution 52 simply pro- 
vides that record yea and nay votes be 
required on all appropriation bills and 
on amendments to such bills. It is based 
on the conviction and principle that all 
taxpayers are entitled to know how their 
representative votes on measures which 
authorize the expenditure of billions of 
tax dollars. 

A yea and nay vote is a personal thing 
and if Members know they have to go 
on record they will consider and take a 
closer look at every appropriation. Such 
a procedure might save billions, and thus 
balance the budget. 

Under the present practice only rarely 
are appropriation bills passed by a yea 
and nay vote. Other voting procedure 
used is the voice or division vote and the 
taxpayers are unable to know how their 


Congressman votes to spend their money. - 


My House Resolution 52 is now pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee and I 
am hopeful.that the Rules Committee, 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman from Illinois, Mr. Leo ALLEN, 
will report this bill out favorably so that 
the Members of Congress can express 
themselves thereon, and as to whether or 
not they are willing to let their constitu- 
ents know how they vote to spend their 
tax money. 


EXTENSION OF PERMISSION TO 
EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permission 
I received on March 19 for two inser- 
tions in the Recorp may be continued. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of the priv- 
ilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been summoned to ap- 
pear before the people’s court at 
Hagerstown, Md., on April 11, 1953, at 
10 a. m., in connection with an alleged 
traffic violation. Under the precedents 
of the House, I am unable to comply with 
this summons without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I, therefore, submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
Summons. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the summons. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Summons, Maryland State Police, No. 
S2 70886. 

Defendant: CLARE E. Horrman. Street No.: 
Marshall Street. City: Allegan. State: Mich- 
igan. 

Operator: License No. B-147084. State: 
Michigan. Owner. 

Tag No.. HG 5982. State: Michigan. Olds- 
mobile coupe. 

Notice to defendant: Failure to obey this 
summons will result in a warrant being 
issued for your arrest. 

Charge: Ex 50 MPH. 

Section 176. Violation date: 
Time: 12:05 a.m. Barrack area: B. 

Place: Rt. #40-SD MT. 

Nonaccident. 

Driver’s date of birth: 9/10/75. Color: W. 

Date of trial: 4-11-53. Time, 10 a, m. 

Address: Before magistrate People’s Court, 
Hagerstown. 

Trooper: J. W. Hardy. 

I hereby accept service of this summons 
and agree to appear as herein specified, under 
protest. 


4-2-53. 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 
On this date the above-named defendant 
posted $26.45 collateral with the under- 
signed, to assure his appearance at the time, 
place, date, and before trial magistrate above 
named to answer to the charge hereon 
specified. 
Date 4/2/53. 
Sgt. Jonn S. DIVINE. 
Name and title of person authorized 
to accept collateral. 
Address: Hag. Md. Police Dept. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in that connection I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 202) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. j 

The Clerk read as follows: | 


Whereas Representative CLare E. Horr- 
MAN, a Member of this House, has been 
served with a summons to appear as a de- 
fendant before the Peoples Court at Hagers- 
town, Md., on the 11th day of April 1953, on 
a charge of violating traffic rules; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear in response 
to a summons of a court, but by order of 
the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative CLARE E, 
Horrman is authorized to appear in response 
to summons No. S2 70886 of the Peoples 
Court at Hagerstown, Md., at such time as 
when the House is not sitting in session; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the summons of said court. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the charge in the summons be- 
ing one of the violation of a traffic regu- 
lation, not one of a capital crime, the 
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hour granted me under the rules of the 
House will not be used to give the facts 
which brought about the issuance of the 
summons just read, nor will your pa- 
tience be exhausted by a plea for sup- 
port of the resolution which I hope will 
be adopted. 

That an officer, be he ever so efficient, 
may be mistaken is evidenced by the fact 
that in the summons which he wrote he 
gave the license number of the car which 
I was driving as HG-5982, though the 
car at the time carried the license num- 
ber LY-1100 and he drove behind me for, 
I would judge, 5 miles. At least, it 
seemed that long to me. 

The officer also advised me that my 
license expired last February. My license 
expires February 28, 1954. My driver’s 
license expires February 28, 1955. The 
foregoing is cited only to show that even 
an officer is not always infallible. 

You may wonder why this resolution 
is brought before the House. There are 
several reasons. 

A certain section of the press, some 
few writers and commentators, are al- 
ways, whether justified or not, seeking 
to belittle the House and Members of the 
House. In my opinion the privileges of 
the House and of the Members of the 
House should be jealously guarded. 

We should also be extremely careful 
not to disregard any law or the regula- 
tion of any civil authority. Had I been 
aware that there was a speed limit of 
50 miles an hour on the highway I was 
using, I would have tried to drive within 
that limit. 

In the House Rules and Manual, 83d 
Congress, section 290, page 121, will be 
found: a statement of the rule which 
should govern. 

Article I, section 6, clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution referring to Members of Con- 
gress states: 

They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during the attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same. 


Now, for myself I do not care to claim 
any privilege as a Member of the House 
that is not enjoyed by every citizen, and 
I shall at some future time which suits 
the convenience of the court before 
which I was summoned to appear, appear 
and submit to its decision. 

If a fine is imposed, I hope to be able 
to pay it; if it is burdensome, perhaps 
some of my colleagues who vote so fre- 
quently such large sums of the taxpay- 
er's money for so many purposes will, 
out of their private funds, contribute to 
any need I may then have. Should a 
jail sentence be imposed, and that I do 
not anticipate, no one will be asked to 
share it. 

There is another reason why Members 
should not submit to arrest without the 
consent of the House. Last year two 
Members of the House, at a point where 
two roads merge, did not see a stop sign. 
They were not exceeding a speed limi- 
tation; no other cars were using the 
highway at that point; there was no 
accident; they passed the sign without 
stopping, were arrested, on a Saturday, 
put behind bars, and detained until some 
one in authority recognized the absurdi- 
ty of the situation, when they were re- 
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leased. It is evident to everyone, I think, 
that if Members on their way to a ses- 
sion are to be subject to arrest and con- 
finement at the will of some local offi- 
cer on occasion, though no doubt not 
often, a Member might be prevented 
from casting a deciding vote on vital leg- 
islation. 

When apprehended I was on what 
might be termed a through highway, 
one toward the construction of which 
the Federal Government had contributed 
several hundred thousand of dollars. 
There was no congested traffic. My car 
was not carrying a congressional tag. 
I did not have an identification card. I 
made no claim of immunity as a Con- 
gressman. In fact I did not think of do- 
ing so until I was advised that I was 
not privileged to go before a court as I 
had requested, but on the contrary was 
told that unless I posted $51 and some 
cents—later reduced to $26.40—I would 
be locked up—and a wife waiting in the 
car. I put up the money, and said I 
would be back. 

If this resolution is adopted, and I ask 
your support in adopting it, I will, as 
stated, answer the summons. At some 
convenient time something will be said 
about legislation giving those using 
United States highways for interstate 
travel if and when apprehended an op- 
portunity to forthwith appear before a 
court. The possible abuses of permit- 
ting a practice to grow up of arresting 
people traveling on long trips across the 
country for trivial violations of laws and 


then requiring a cash deposit while de- y 


nying a speedy trial is subject to abuse. 
On this future occasion, it is my pur- 
pose to speak on the constitutional guar- 
anty of free speech. It is my hope that 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. KARS- 
TEN], who so often talks on that subject 
and who thinks the right is unlimited, 
will be present. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

_Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Were 
you going past 50 or were you going un- 
der 50? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That I 
shall tell the magistrate if I am a wit- 
ness. But, in my opinion, I was not ar- 
rested for exceeding 50 miles an hour. I 
was arrested—that again is my opinion— 


.for at the wrong time, at the wrong 


place, and to the wrong person exercis- 
ing my constitutional right of free 
speech. k 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar, 


` CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT, FLA, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1530) 
to supplement the act of June 29, 1936 


April 13 


(49 Stat. 2029), relating to the Castillo 
de San Marcos National Monument, in 
the State of Florida. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HERLONG. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
make a brief statement about this bill 
because it has been passed over without 
prejudice on two occasions. 

There is some misunderstanding he- 
tween the park service and the histori- 
cal society on the one hand and the city 
authorities of the city of St. Augustine 
on the other. 

What I should like to do is get the com- 
mittee to assist us in the preparation of 
an amendment that will resolve these 
differences. I had a conference with the 
mayor of St. Augustine and the president 
of the historical society last week. I 


_ believe they will agree now on an amend- 


ment which will definitely describe the 
land sought to be purchased, provided 
the park service. will permit certain 
lands which they now own across the 
street from the fort, to be used for park- 
ing automobiles of people visiting the 
fort. Over a half million people visit 
this fort annually and there is quite a 
traffic bottleneck right around the fort 
as it is also located on United States 
Highway 1. I see the author of the bill 
standing. I wonder if he would have any 
objection to the consideration of such an 
amendment. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. I would have no ob- 
jection to that. However, the amend- 
ment could be put in the bill in the Sen- 
ate, if the gentleman desires the bill to 
go forward. 

Mr. HERLONG. I would rather it 
would be put in in the House, if the gen- 
tleman will permit that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was not objection. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 395) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims with respect to 
claims against the United States of cer- 
tain employees of the Bureau of Pri- 
sons, Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time or any provision of 
law to the contrary, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the United States Court of. 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claims of employees and 
former employees of the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice, for compensation for 
the time they were required to work, in 
violation of the Saturday half-holiday law 
of March 3, 1931, during the period begin- 
ning March 3, 1931, and ending May 1, 1943, 
in excess of 4 hours on Saturday without 
being allowed compensatory leave on some 
other workday. Any suit hereunder shall be 
instituted within 2 years after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


1953 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, after “act”, insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, however, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the 
part of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the ‘able. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE COIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1917) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
to commemorate the sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, there shall be coined by the Director 
of the Mint not to exceed 5 million silver 
50-cent pieces of standard size, weight, and 
fineness and of a special appropriate design 
to be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; but the United States shall not be 
subject to the expense of making the models 
for master dies or other preparations for this 
coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall 
be issued at par, and only upon the request 
of the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at 
par or at a premium by banks or trust com- 
panies selected by the Louisiana Purchase 
150th Anniversary Association, and all pro- 
ceeds therefrom shall be used for the pur- 
poses of such association, 

Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to 
the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States and the coining or striking of the 
same; regulating and guarding the process 
of coinage; providing for the purchase of 
material, and for the transportation, dis- 
tribution, and redemption of the coins; for 
the prevention of debasement or counterfeit- 
ing; for security of the coin; or for any other 
purposes, whether said laws are penal or 
otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to the coinage herein directed. 

Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall 
be issued in such numbers, and at such times 
as shall be requested by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase 150th Anniversary Association and 
upon payment to the United States of the 
face value of such coins: Provided, That none 
of such coins shall be issued after the expira- 
tion of the 5-year period immediately follow- 
ing the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, to commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Louisiana Purchase, there shall 
be coined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the mint of the United States at Phila- 
delphia not to exceed 244 million silver 50- 
cent pieces of standard size, weight, and fine- 
ness and of a special appropriate design to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That the initial number of such 
pieces coined shall not be less than 200,000: 
And provided further, That the United 
States shall not be subject to the expense of 
making the models for master dies*or other 
preparations for this coinage. 

“Sec. 2, The coins herein authorized shall 
be issued at par, and only upon the request 
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of the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary 
Association or the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety. 

“Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at 
par or at a premium by banks or trust com- 
panies selected by the Louisiana Purchase 
150th Anniversary Association, or the Mis- 
sourl Historical Society, and the net pro- 
ceeds therefrom shall be used by such as- 
sociation or society for the observation of 
the sesquicentennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 

“Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to 
the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States and the coining or striking of the 
same; regulating and guarding the process 
of coinage; providing for the purchase of 
material, and for the transportation, distri- 
bution, and redemption of the coins; for 
the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting; for security of the coin; or for any 
other purposes, whether said laws are penal 
or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to the coinage herein directed. 

“Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall 
be issued only during the calendar year 
1953, in such numbers and at such times as 
shall be requested by the Louisiana Purchase 
150th Anniversary Association or the Mis- 
souri Historical Society and upon payment 
to the United States of the face value of 
such coins. 

“Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act a nonprofit historical so- 
ciety of each of the several States that were 
included in whole or in part within the ter- 
ritory of the Louisiana Purchase when desig- 
nated by the Governor or legislature of the 
respective States as an organization to par- 
ticipate in the observation of the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase shall be authorized to request, through 
the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary 
Society or the Missouri Historical Society, 
the issuance of said coins. Coins requested 
in this manner shall be made available to 
the organization requesting them at par, and 
such organization shall be entitled to dis- 
pose of them in the manner provided in 
section 3 hereof: Provided, That the net pro- 
ceeds therefrom shall be used solely for the 
observation of the Louisiana Purchase 
sesquicentennial.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COLONIAL NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1936) 
authorizing the acceptance, for purposes 
of Colonial National Historical Park, of 
school board land in exchange for park 
land, and for other purposes 

There being no objection, the Clerk 


` read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to con- 
solidate Federal holdings in, and to improve, 
Colonial National Historical Park, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, when he finds that the 
public interest will be served thereby, is au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States from the York County School Board, 
State of Virginia, the conveyance of any land 
or interests in land located within the au- 
thorized area of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park, together with the structures 
situated upon such properties, as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the school 
board; and, in exchange therefor, to convey 
on behalf of the United States to the school 
board not more than 55 acres of land or 
interests in land situated within the Colonial 
National Historical Park, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRINCE WILLIAM FOREST PARK, 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3380) 
to authorize the exchange’of lands ac- 
quired by the United States for Prince 
William Forest Park, Prince William 
County, Va., for the purpose of consoli- 
dating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Cerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, for the purposes of consolidat- 
ing Federal holdings of lands acquired for 
the Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., is hereby empowered, 
in his discretion, to obtain for the United 
States land and interests in lands held in 
private ownership within the established 
watersheds and boundaries of said park by 
accepting from the owners of such privately 
owned land complete relinquishment there- 
of, and the Secretary. may grant to such 
owners in exchange therefor, in each in- 
stance, federally owned lands of approxi- 
mately equal value, now a part of the Prince 
William Forest Park, that he considers are 
not essential for the administration, con- 
trol, and operation of the aforesaid park, 
Any land acquired by the United States pur- 
suant to this authorization shall become 
a part of Prince William Forest Park upon 
the vesting of title thereto in the United 
States, and shall be subject to the laws 
applicable thereto. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and empowered to grant to any 
citizen, association, or corporation of the 
United States, in exchange for the relin- 
quishment of existing easements for utility 
rights-of-way, perpetual easements across 
land in Federal ownership within the Prince 
William Forest Park, such easements to be 
used for rights-of-way for electric poles, 
lines, and underground pipes for the trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power 
and gas and for poles and lines for tele- 
phone and telegraph purposes to the extent 
of not more than 75 feet on each side of 
the center line of such electric, gas, tele- 
phone, and telegraph lines: Provided, That 
the said easements shall be conveyed by the 
United States subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem advisable, but no part of the ease- 
ments granted by him shall be used for any 
other than utility purposes, and in the 
event of any breach of this restriction, or in 
the event that the easements cease to be 
used for utility purposes, the entire interest 
herein authorized to be granted shall revert 
to the United States upon a finding to that 
effect by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


QUINCY NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3411) 
to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
reestablish and correct the boundaries 
of the Quincy National Cemetery by the 
exchange of Government-owned lands 
in the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, 
Quincy, Hi. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Member whose district 
this bill affects, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


MONROE COUNTY, ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 163) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land in Monroe County, Ark., to the State 
of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
donate and convey to the State of Arkansas 
all rights, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain land in Monroe 
County, Ark., more particularly described as 
follows: 

(1) In the town site of Indian Bay, for- 
merly known as New Warsaw, Monroe County, 
Ark., all of lots 25, 26, and 34; and 

(2) In Cartwright’s addition to the town 
of Indian Bay, formerly known as New War- 
saw, Monroe County, Ark., all of lot 1; north 
half of lot 4; all of lots 11 and 12; east half 
of lot 15; all of lots 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 42, 48, 51, 55, 57, 
and 76. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARION COUNTY, IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 233) to 
release all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to all fission- 
able materials in certain lands in Marion 
County, Ind. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
all fissionable materials in certain land lo- 
cated in Marion County, Ind., is hereby re- 
leased and relinquished to and for the bene- 
fit of the lawful owner or owners of such land. 
Such land, which was acquired by the United 
States in 1942 and reconveyed to William 
Ozman on May 16, 1946, subject to a reser- 
vation to the United States (pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 9701, dated March 4, 
1946) of all fissionable materials therein, 
contains approximately 7.1 acres and is more 
particularly described as follows: 

Block A in the Joe Maloof addition, sec- 
tions 1 and 2, an addition to the city of In- 
dianapolis, Marion County, Ind., as per plat 
thereof, recorded in plat book 27, page 80, 
in the office of the recorder of Marion 
County, Ind. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2347) 
to permit continued exercise, until 6 
months after termination of the national 
emergency proclaimed December 16, 
1950, of certain powers, relating to pref- 
erences or priorities in the transporta- 
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tion of traffic, under sections 1 (15) and 
420 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
sections 1 (15) and 420 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended (49 U. S. C., secs. 
1 (15) and 1020), as continued in effect by 
section 1 (a) (25) and (26) of the Emergency 
Powers Continuation Act (Public Law 450, 
82d Cong.), and the authorizations conferred 
and liabilities imposed thereby, shall remain 
in full force and effect until 6 months after 
the termination of the national emergency 
proclaimed by the President on December 16, 
1950 (Proc. 2914, 3 C. F. R., 1950 Supp., p. 
71), notwithstanding any limitation, by ref- 
erence to war or threatened war, of the time 
during or for which the authorizations or 
liabilities thereunder may be exercised or 
imposed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1551) 
to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the author of this bill, or 
the chairman of the committee, in re- 
gard to the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is for the purpose of 
transferring title from the Government 
of the United States to the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe of Indians to approxi- 
mately 28,000 acres of land which were 
purchased by the Federal Government 
for the use and benefit of the Indians 
themselves. A similar bill went through 
the House of Representatives during the 
81st and the 82d Congresses, but was not 
acted upon in the other body. No Fed- 
eral funds are required. The Indians 
feel they want to develop this property 
more fully and to get further benefits 
from it. But they feel until title is trans- 
ferred to them, as was originally in- 
tended, they cannot risk their own 
money. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The question I 
would like to ask the gentleman is: Since 
this land was acquired by the Govern- 
ment for the use of the Indians in the 
first instance, and that was many years 
ago, and since the land has been used 


for the benefit of the Indians, and they . 


are in possession of it, occupying it, till- 
ing it, and living on it, why is it neces- 
sary to transfer title to the land? Why 
would it not be better to leave it the 
way it is with the Federal Government? 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Be- 
cause the Indians feel that inasmuch as 
this land was purchased for their benefit 
and use, they ought to have title to the 
land. Secondly, they feel they want to 
develop this property at their own ex- 
pense and not at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government. In order to do that, 
they feel they must have title to this land 
in their name, held in trust by the United 
States Government. It seems to me that 
would be the proper thing for us to do 
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to help these Indians get out of the ward- 
ship state as quickly as possible so that 
they may be taught to make use of their 
own property and expend their own 
funds and not have the Federal Govern- 
ment continuing to do this. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As the title is 
held at present, and has been since the 
land was first purchased for the benefit 
of the Indians, have all improvements 
that have been placed thereon been paid 
for by the Federal Government or have 
the Indians paid for them themselves? 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I can- 
not answer that question definitely. I 
believe part of the improvements have 
been placed on the property by the Fed- 
eral Government, or part of the upkeep 
has been paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but a great portion of it, as I 
understand from the testimony, has been _ 
furnished by the Indians themselves. 
But they feel they cannot go further in 
furnishing their funds until they have 
some definite assurance that this land 
is theirs and held in trust by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Do I understand 
from the gentleman then, that in the 
event this bill is enacted into law, in the 
future all improvements on this prop- 
erty will be paid for by the Indians them- 
selves and not-be an expense to the Fed. 
eral Government? 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title to the lands 
and interest in lands, together with the 
improvements thereon, and proceeds from 
rents and sales therefrom, which have been 
acquired by the United States under au- 
thority of title II of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 
Stat. 200), the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115), 
and of section 55 of title I of the act of 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 781), ly- 
ing and situate within the State of Min- 
nesota, administrative jurisdiction over 
which has heretofore been transferred by 
the President from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Secretary of the Interior by 
Executive Order No. 7868, dated April 16, 
1938, is hereby declared to be held in trust 
by the United States of America for the 
use and benefit of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to proclaim such lands as 
an addition to the White Earth Indian Res- 
ervation. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following lan- 


guage: 

“That title to the lands and interest in 
lands, together with the improvements 
thereon, which have been acquired by the 
United States under authority of title II 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), and subsequent 
acts, lying within the White Earth Indian 
Reservation, Minnesota, administrative jur- 
isdiction over which has heretofore been 
transferred by the President from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Interior by Execfitive Order No. 7868, dated 
April 15, 1938, as hereby declared to be held 
in trust by the United States of America for 
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the use and benefit of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe, Minnesota, and such lands shaH 
constitute an addition to the White Earth 
Reservation, 

- “Sec. 2. Any rents previously collected for 
the use of said lands are hereby declared to 
be held in trust by the United States of 
America for the use and benefit of said 
tribe.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LAC COURTE OREILLES BAND OF 
LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA IN- 
DIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1834) 
to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Lac Courte 
Oreilles Band of Lake Superior Chippe- 
wa Indians of the State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title to the lands 
and interest in lands, together with the im- 
provements thereon, which have been ac- 
quired by the United States under authority 
of title II of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), and sub- 
sequent acts, lying within the Lac Courte 
Oreilles Reservation, Wis., administrative 
jurisdiction over which has heretofore been 
transferred by the President from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Interior by Executive Order No. 7868, dated 
April 15, 1938, is hereby declared to be held 
in trust by the United States of America for 
the use and benefit of the Lac Courte Oreilles 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians of 
the State of Wisconsin, and such lands shall 
constitute an addition to the said reservation. 

Sec. 2. Any rents previously collected for 
the use of said lands are hereby declared 
to be held in trust by the United States of 
America for the use and benefit of said band. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES OF OFFICIALS OF THE 
KLAMATH TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3406) 
to authorize payment of salaries and ex- 
penses of officials of the Klamath Tribe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, or such official as may be desig- 
nated by him, is hereby authorized, until 
otherwise directed by Congress, to advance 
to the tribe or to pay out of any unobligated 
tribal funds of the Klamath Indians in the 
Treasury of the United States salaries and 
expenses of tribal officials or representatives 
(except the Klamath Loan Fund Board) at 
rates and/or limitations to be designated in 
advance by the Klamath General. Council, 
or any governing body to which it may dele- 
gate such authority: Provided, That the 
length of stay of representatives serving the 
tribe at the seat of government shall be 
determined by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Sec. 2. The act of June 25, 1938 (ch. 710, 
52 Stat. 1207), as amended August 7, 1939 
(ch. 519, 53 Stat. 1244), as amended May 15, 
1945 (ch. 123, 59 Stat. 167), is hereby re- 
pealed, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “limitations”, 
strike out the words “to be.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “Coun- 
cil” and insert “Council” and a comma, 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “authority”, 
insert “and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs” and insert “Secretary of 
the Interior.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY CERTAIN SCHOOL PROP- 
ERTIES TO LOCAL SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1242) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, or his authorized representative, to 
convey certain school properties to local 
school districts or public agencies. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, or his authorized representative, 
is hereby authorized to convey to State or 
local governmental agencies or to local school 
authorities all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in any land and im- 
provements thereon and personal property 
used in connection therewith heretofore or 
hereafter used for Federal Indian school pur- 
poses and no longer needed for such pur- 
poses: Provided, That the consent of the 
beneficial owner shall be obtained before the 
conveyance of title to land held by the 
United States in trust for an individual In- 
dian or Indian tribe. Any conveyance under 
this act shall reserve all mineral deposits in 
the land and the right to prospect for and re- 
move such deposits under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall require the property to be used 
for school or other public purposes, and shall 
require the property to be available to In- 
dians and non-Indians on the same terms 
unless otherwise approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. If at any time the Secretary 
of the Interior determines that the grantee 
of any such lands, improvements, and per- 
sonal property has failed to observe the pro- 
visions of the transfer agreement and that 
the failure has continued for at least 1 year, 
he may declare a forfeiture of the convey- 
ance and the title conveyed shall thereupon 
revert to the United States. Such determi- 
nation by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be final. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BAD RIVER BAND OF LAKE SUPE- 
RIOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2130) 
to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Bad River 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa In- 
dians of the State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title to the lands 
and interests in lands, together with the im- 
provements thereon, which have been ac- 
quired by the United States under authority 
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of title II of the National Industrial .Recov- 
ery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), and 
subsequent acts, lying within the Bad River 
Indian Reservation, Wis., administrative ju- 
risdiction over which has heretofore been 
transferred by the President from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Interior by Executive Order No. 7968, dated 
April 15, 1938, is hereby declared to be held 
in trust by the United States of America for 
the use and benefit of the Bad River Band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians of the 
State of Wisconsin, and such lands shall 
constitute an addition to the said reserva- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Any rents previously collected for 
the use of said lands are hereby declared 
to be held in trust by the United States 
of America for the use and benefit of said 
band. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


A 


MAILING OF SMALL FIREARMS BY 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3367) 
to amend section 1715 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to permit the trans- 
mission in the mails to certain officers 
and employees of State, Territorial, Dis- 
trict, and local governments of pistols, 
revolvers, and other firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1715 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“$1715. Firearms as nonmailable; 

lations 


“(a) Pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person are 
nonmailable and shall not be deposited in or 
carried by the mails or delivered by any 
postmaster, letter carrier, or other person in 
the postal service. 

“(b) Pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person 
may be conveyed in the mails, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe, for use in connection with their 
official duty, to— 

“(1) officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, or organized Re- 
serve Corps; 

“(2) officers of the National Guard or 
militia of a State, Territory, or District; 

“(3) officers of the United States, or of a 
State, Territory, or District, or political sub- 
division thereof, whose official duty is to 
serve warrants of arrest or commitments; 

“(4) employees of the postal service; 

“(5) officers and employees of enforcement 
agencies of the United States, or of a State, 
Territory, or District, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof; and 

“(6) watchmen engaged in guarding the 
property of the United States, a State, Ter- 
ritory, or District, or political subdivision 
thereof. 

“(c) Pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person 
may be conveyed in the mails, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe, to manufacturers of firearms or 
bona fide dealers therein, when sent, in con< 
nection with their official duty, by officers, 
employers, and watchmen specified in sub- 
section (b). 

“(d) Pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person also 


regu- 
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may be conveyed in the mails to manufac- 
turers of firearms or bona fide dealers there- 
in, from one to the other, in customary trade 
shipments, including such articles for re- 
pairs or replacement of parts, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe. 

“(e) Whoever knowingly deposits for mail- 
ing or delivery, or knowingly causes to be 
delivered by mail according to the direction 
thereon, or at any place to which it is di- 
rected to be delivered by the person to 
whom it is addressed, any pistol, revolver, or 
firearm declared nonmailable by this section, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, This concludes the 
bills eligible for consideration on the 
Consent Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, BENTLEY. 

Mr. Bares and include a radio pro- 


am. 

Mr. D'EwarrT and include a letter. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown and include a pe- 
tition. 

Mr. WoLvERrTON in four separate in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH and include a speech. 

Mr. WIcKErsHAM in two instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. FEIGHAN in two instances. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and include an article by Anne 
O’Hara McCormick, appearing in the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Smitx of Mississippi in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. Price in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in four instances. 

Mr. NorreEtt and to include an article. 

Mr. Dave and to include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILLIPS and to include certain 
statistics, 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 2, 1953, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R.4130. A bill to amend title V of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953, so as to permit the continued use of 
appropriations thereunder to make payments 
to ARO, Inc., for operation of the Arnold 


Engineering Development Center after March 
31, 1953. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HESELTON, for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 14 and 15, on account 
of official business. 

. Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) for week of April 13 to 18, on 
account of Government’ business. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 14, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


607. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1953 for the De- 
partment. of Agriculture (H. Doc. No. 124); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

608. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the audit 
report of Export-Import Bank of Washington 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, pursu- 
ant to the Government Corporation Control 
Act (31 U.S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 125); to the 
Committee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 

609. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 23, 1953, submitting a report, to- 


* gether with accompanying papers and an 


illustration on a cooperative beach erosion 
control study of the Ohio shoreline of Lake 
Erie, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, appendix IV, pre- 
pared under the provisions of section 2 of 
the River and Harbor Act approved on July 
3, 1930, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 

610. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 23, 1953, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a cooperative beach erosion con- 
trol study of the Ohio shoreline of Lake 
Erie, Sheffield Lake Village to Rocky River, 
appendix XIV, prepared under the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the River and Harbor 
Act approved on July 3, 1930, as amended 
and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 127); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed, with six illustrations. 

611. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the eighth report concerning 
the Yugoslav emergency relief assistance 
program, covering the period September 16, 
1952, through December 15, 1952, pursuant 
to section 6 of Public Law 897, 81st Congress 
(the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance 
Act of 1950) (H. Doc. No. 128); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

612. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the prevention of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease for the month of February 1953, pur- 
suant to Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

613. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a letter and 
memorandum regarding the certification as 
to adequacy of soil survey and land classifi- 
cation as required by the 1953 Appropria- 
tion Act, Boulder Creek Supply Canal, Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, pur- 
suant to Public Law 470, 82d Congress; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

614. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to retrocede to the State of Okla- 
homa concurrent jurisdiction over the right- 
of-way for United States Highway 62 and 277 
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within the Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

615. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a list of organiza- 
tions requesting loans from the Navy De- 
partment of obsolete ships’ bells under the 
provisions of section 2 of Public Law 649, 
79th Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

616. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on a survey and review of the Alaska 
Road Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

617. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office, covering the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned timber by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

618. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of legis- 
lation enacted by the Municipal Council of 
St. Thomas and St. John and the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix, V. L, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States approved June 
22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

619. A letter from the speaker, First Guam 
Legislature, transmitting a copy of the Stat- 
utes and Amendments to the Codes of the 
Territory of Guam; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

620. A letter from the executive secretary, 
American Chemical Society, transmitting the 
annual report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1952, pursuant 
to section 8 of Public Law 358, 75th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

621. A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting two copies of 
the opinion, findings of fact, and recommen- 
dation of the court in re Otho F. Hipkins 
and others, pursuant to the act of March 3, 
1911 (36 Stat. 1087), as amended by the 
act of June 25, 1948 (28 U. S. C. 1492 and 
2509); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

622. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Justice, 
transmitting copies of orders suspending de- 
portation and a list of persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act of Congress approved July 
1, 1948, Public Law 863, amending subsec- 
tion (c) of section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 
U. S. C. 155 (c)); ta the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

623. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, United States Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting copies of orders granting 
the applications for permanent residence in 
the United States, pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

624. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds to provide for the com- 
pletion of certain projects for flood control 
and related purposes in the Columbia River 
Basin”; to the Committee on Public Works. 

625. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, transmitting a- 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to further amend section 622 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940"; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. t 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 2, 1953, 
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the following bill was reported April 7, 
1953: 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 4004. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 5210 of the Revised Statutes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 259). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

[Submitted April 13, 1953] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 270. A 
pill to provide for the control and extin- 
guishment of outcrop and underground fires 
in coal formations, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 260). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 444. A 
bill to amend the act of May 19, 1947, so 
as to increase the percentage of certain trust 
funds held by the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation which 
is to be distributed per capita to individual 
members of such tribes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 261). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 


- Union. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 1244. A 
pill to amend section 13 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the allotment of lands 
of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds and other purposes’; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 262). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 4479. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemptions of a taxpayer (in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the ex- 
emption for a dependent, and the additional 
exemption for old age or blindness) from 
$600. to $800; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4480. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to increase from $75 to $150 per 
month the amount which may be earned 
without loss of old-age or survivors insur- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 4481. A bill to authorize enrolled 
members of the Gros Ventre and Assinni- 
boine Tribes of the Fort Belknap Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to acquire interests in tribal 
lands of the reservation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 
. H, R. 4482. A bill to grant price support on 
certain wool of the 1951 clip; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. n 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 4483. A bill to provide compensation 
to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of 
Indians for certain lands of the Riverton rec- 
lamation project within the ceded portion of 
the Wind River Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4484. A bill to amend section 365 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to increase 
the maximum sum allowable by the court 
out of assets of a decedent's estate for fu- 
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neral expenses; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4485. A bill to amend the law of the 
District of Columbia relating to publication 
of partnerships; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4486. A bill to amend the law of the 
District of Columbia relating to forcible 
entry and detainer; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4487. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, as further amended by an act of April 
19, 1920 (title 20, ch. 1, sec. 116, District of 
Columbia Code 1951), relating to continuing 
decedent’s business; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 4488. A bill to authorize the President 
to prescribe the occasions upon which the 
uniform of any of the Armed Forces may be 
worn by persons honorably discharged there- 
from; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 4489. A bill to provide a method by 
which committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may compel the testimony of wit- 
nesses, in certain cases, notwithstanding a 
claim of privilege against self-incrimination; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 4490. A bill to place individuals who 
served in the temporary forces of the United 
States Navy during the Spanish-American 
War in the same status as those individuals 
who served in the Army during that war and 
who were given furloughs or leaves upon 


- being mustered out of the service; to the 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 4491. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4492. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 65 to 55 
the age at which insurance benefits become 
payable in the case of widows who do not 
have minor children and in the case of de- 
pendent mothers of deceased insured indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4493. A bill to amend section 3250 (1) 
(5) of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that a person entitled to drawback with re- 
spect to certain nonbeverage products may 
elect to receive such drawback on a monthly 
instead of a quarterly basis; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4494. A bill relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for seamen em- 
ployed on certain vessels operated for the ac- 
count of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 4495. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, so as to provide for special regis- 
tration, classification, and induction of cer- 
tain medical, dental, and -allied specialist 
categories, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMALL: 

H.R. 4496. A bill to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain lands to the Board 
of Education of Prince Georges County, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., so as to permit the 
construction of public educational facilities 
urgently required as a result of increased 
defense and other essential Federal activities 
in the District of Columbia and its environs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R. 4497. A bill to amend section 32 of 
the Fire and Casualty Act, so as to provide 
that an agent or solicitor may secure a license 
to solicit accident-and-health insurance in 
the District of Columbia under that act 
without taking the prescribed examination, 
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if he is licensed under the Life Insurance 
Act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. : 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 4498. A bill to provide for a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the Beaver 
Creek watershed, in Oklahoma, for purposes 
of runoff and waterflow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 4499. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to construct certain works of 
improvement for runoff and waterfiow re- 
tardation, and soil-erosion prevention, on the 
Beaver Creek watershed in Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4500. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion or movement in interstate commerce of 
articles of wearing apparel and fabrics which 
are so highly flammable as to be dangerous 
when worn by individuals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4501. A bill to modify the plan of 
improvement for the Vicksburg-Yazoo area, 
Mississippi, authorized by subparagraph (0) 
under the title “Lower Mississippi River” in 
section 10 of the Flood Control Act approved 
July 24, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request) : 

H. R. 4502. A bill to amend section 20b of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to re- 
quire the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to consider, in stock modification plans, the 
assents of controlled or controlling stock- 
holders, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 4503. A bill to amend section 402 (c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to provide more definite standards for deter- 
mining who is entitled to exemption from 
part IV of that act as an association of ship- 
pers or a shipper’s agent; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4504. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, so as to estab- 
lish the finality of contracts between the 
Government and common carriers of pas- 
sengers and freight subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 4505. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 4506. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law prohibiting the use of funds of 
or available for expenditure by any Govern- 
ment corporation or agency for certain pay- 
ments of annual leave accumulated by a 
civilian officer or employee thereof; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 4507. A bill to amend and extend the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: t 

H. R. 4508. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. PATTEN: Memorial of the Arizona 
State Legislature, memorializing the Con- 
gress to take favorable action on H. R. 1972, 
authorizing the Forestry Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to expend 10 per- 
cent of its revenue from national forests, 
not to exceed $514 million, for the improve- 
ment of facilities in our national forests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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Also, memorial of the Arizona State Legis- 
lature, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take what- 
ever action is necessary to continue in op- 
eration the excellent military installation at 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relating to national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to the maintenance of Fort Hua- 
chuca; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rec- 
ommending the amending of Public Law 552 
of the 82d Congress, so as to permit the 
examination of longwall mines at any time 
during every working day, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation supporting the 
prices of basic farm crops at 100 percent 
parity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to increase the appropriation under 
Public Law No. 731, so as to provide and 
secure a larger allotment of funds for FHA 
direct farm-ownership loans in North Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to return to the original landowners 
mineral rights acquired by Federal agencies; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation requiring lands 
from which parcels described by metes and 
bounds have been condemned or purchased 
for dam construction to be surveyed and 
platted to determine descriptions and acre- 
age of remaining tract; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to discontinue Federal taxation of 
motor-vehicle fuel and to reserve such source 
of highway revenue to the several States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation requiring investi- 
gations of Federal income-tax returns to be 
conducted within 2 years from the time 
such returns must be filed; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation necessary to retire the 
Federal Government from the field of taxa- 
tion on gasoline and to discontinue the diver- 
sion of other highway-user taxes to any pur- 

other than road and highway con- 
struction; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds and otherwise 
provide for the construction of campgrounds, 
parking areas, necessary access roads relevant 
thereto, outdoor fireplaces, and other related 
public-recreation facilities along the high- 
ways of Alaska; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
requesting the Congress of the United States 
to make a sufficient appropriation to com- 
plete those harbor projects which have al- 
ready been approved for Alaska by the United 
States Army Engineers; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
requesting an appropriation enabling the 
construction of a combined courthouse, jail, 
post office, and general Federal office building 
at Valdez, Alaska; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to extend the benefits of section 512b of the 
National Defense Housing Act of 1950, as 
amended, until July 25, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging that the congressional act (48 U. S. 
C. A. 484, 63 Stat. 58) be amended to provide 
for mortgage loans to individuals through 
the Alaska Housing Authority, etc.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting immediate passage of S. 225, 
amending the Labor Management Relations 


Act of 1947, so as to prevent interruptions. 


to ocean transportation service between the 
United States and its Territories and posses- 
sions as a result of labor disputes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
requesting the enactment of legislation sus- 
pending the requirements for the perform- 
ance of annual labor upon unpatented 
mining claims in the Territory of Alaska 
during the national emergency, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
urging that an immediate appointment of a 
general manager of the Alaska Railroad be 
made, and that an investigation of the past 
operations of the Alaska Railroad be con- 
ducted; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
requesting provision for the relief of Edward 
C. Searle; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting that immediate action be taken 
to investigate and prevent the threatened 
destruction of the salmon and crab fisheries 
of western Alaska; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to direct the Department of the Army and 
the Chief of Army Engineers to construct a 
breakwater in the harbor at the city of 
Kodiak and to make an appropriation for 
the construction thereof; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
opposing any reorganization of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration such as recommended 
by the Booz, Allen Hamilton report; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


April 13 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLLING: 

H.R. 4509. A bill for the relief of the Ru- 
pert Diecasting Co. of Kansas City, Mo.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H.R. 4510. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4511. A bill for the relief of Conrad 
Joseph LaMendola, Benoit Gary LaMendola, 
and Michael Pasteur LaMendola; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 4512. A bill for the relief of Ettli 
Zylberfuden, also known as Ettl Zylberfuden, 
and Becalel Zylberfuden, also known as Rob- 
ert Zylberfuden, and Michael Zylberfuden, 
also known as Michal Zylberfuden; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

+H. R. 4513. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Herbert Hoorn (Hawel); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4514. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 
Sabahattin Giz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4515. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Asaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. d 
H. R. 4516. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Papalexatos; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 

H. R. 4517. A bill for the relief of Baldo 
Vasile (also known as Valdo or Baldassare 
Vasile); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4518. A bill for the relief of Harry 

John Wilson; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4519. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain Government- 
owned burial lots and other property in the 
Washington Parish Burial Ground, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to exchange other burial lots; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4520. A bill for the relief of Joseph E. 

Miller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R.4521. A bill for the relief of Heinz 
Erb and Ingeborg Erb; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 4522. A bill for the relief of Petrus 

Van Keer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 4523. A bill for the relief of Sung 

Ryun Kwak; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4524. A bill for the relief of the Union 
Oil Co. of California and the Matson Naviga- 
tion Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4525. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Laisaar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4526. A bill for the relief of Henriette 
Knowles, also known as Henriette Schulz; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ¢ 

H.R. 4527. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Figuera Cawaling; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4528. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Jose Hunter; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4529. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Shee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4530. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lee 
Tai Hung Quan and Quan Ah Sang; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMALL: 

H.R. 4531. A bill for the relief of Lyman 
Chalkley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4532. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth Caulk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


1953 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


139. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mis- 
soula Chamber of Commerce, requesting that 
the Congress of the United States deed 
Fort Missoula to Missoula County, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

140. Also, petition of the Provincial Secre- 
tary, Province of Batanes, Republic of the 
Philippines, petitioning consideration of 
their resolutions No. 61 and No. 110 of the 
Provincial Board of Laguna, supporting the 
move for a grant of $200,000,000 additional 
war-damage compensation from the United 
States Government; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

141. Also, petition of Buichi Okada, and 
$49 other Japanese, of Kumamoto Junior 
College, Kumamoto, Japan, requesting re- 
lease of the Japanese people who are serv- 
ing prison terms as war criminals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

142. Also, petition of the chairman, board 
of directors, Schenectady Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., expressing 
approval of H. R. 2341, a bill to protect the 
public health from the dangers of fluori- 
nation of water; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

143. Also, petition of the chairman and 
commissioners, Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming, urging the Congress of the United 
States to reject and defeat any legislation 
providing for the repeal or amendment of 
the long- and short-haul clause of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

144. Also, petition of the county clerk, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H., requesting the appro- 
priation of adequate funds to provide the 
National Cemetery of the Pacific with per- 
manent white crosses; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

145. Also, petition of Mrs. Emily S. Pear- 
son, of Minneapolis, Minn., with reference 
to the estate of Nels Pearson decedent’s 
estate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

146. Also, petition of the general secre- 
tary, Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, 
Wis., opposing the passage of any proposed 
legislation which would obviously circum- 
vent the decision of the Supreme Court, raise 
Federal taxes, injure our peacetime oil re- 
serves, and jeopardize the defenses of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

147. Also, petition of the secretary, Na- 
tional Sojourners, Chapter No. 17, San An- 
tonio, Tex., supporting the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Naturalization Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

148. Also, petition of Mrs. L. D. Glenn and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

149. Also, petition of R. B. Springstead, 
and others, of Daytona Beach, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Comimttee on Ways 
and Means. 

150. Also, petition of M. S. Warren, and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

151. Also, petition of J. K. Carr, and oth- 
ers, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

152. Also, petition of Buddy Hays, and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security leg- 
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islation known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

153. Also, petition of Alfred B. Hunt, and 
others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447 social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

154. Also, petition of Buddy Hays and 
others, of Orlando, Fia., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R, 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

155. Also, petition of W. H. Endrley and 
others, of Orlo Vista, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

156. Also, petition of Mary Kittering and 
others, of Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

157. Also, petition of J.. C. Michael and 
others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

158. Also, petition of Albert Cornelius and 
others, of Orlando, Fia., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

159. Also petition of Rev. R. W. Dickut 
and others, of Holly Hill, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

160. Also, petition of Frank G. Newhart, 
and others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

161. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary Pickles, 
and others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H.-R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

162. Also, petition of Mrs. T. J. Langford, 
and others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

163. Also, petition of Ruth E. Henry, and 
others, of Winter Park, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

164. Also, petition of Beula Hunt, and 
others, of Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Luther Holcomb, pastor, Lake- 
wood Baptist Church, Dallas, Tex., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O God, I stand in this sacred place as 
an humble servant of Thine, grateful 
for the privilege of offering this prayer 
unto Thee. 

Help us, our Father, to show other na- 
tions an America which constantly con- 
veys the spirit-of the words on our coins 
“In God we trust.” 

May Thy will be done here, and may 
Thy program be carried out, above party 
and personality, beyond time and cir- 
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cumstance, for the good of America and, 
the peace of the world. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 13, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
th Senate: 


H. R. 163. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H.R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; 

H.R.395. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims with 
respect to claims against the United States 
of certain employees of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, Department of Justice; 

H. R. 1242. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or his authorized rep- 
resentative, to convey certain school prop- 
erties to local school districts or public 
agencies; 

H.R.1551. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; 

H.R. 1834. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians of the State of 
Wisconsin; 

H.R. 1917. An act to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the sesqui- 
centennial of the Louisiana Purchase; 

H. R. 1936. An act authorizing the accept- 
ance, for purposes of Colonial National His- 
torical Park, of school board land in ex- 
change for park land, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2130. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Bad River Band of Lake Superior 
Chippéwa Indians of the State of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 2347. An act to permit continued 
exercise, until 6 months after termination 
of the national emergency proclaimed De- 
cember 16, 1950, of certain powers, relating 
to preferences or priorities in the transpor- 
tation of traffic, under sections 1 (15) and 
420 of the Interstate Commerce Act; 

H. R.3367. An act to amend section 1715 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
permit the transmission in the mails to cer- 
tain officers and employees of State, Terri- 
torial, District, and local governments of 
pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable 
of being concealed on the person, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Klam- 
ath Tribe. 


, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has the floor, 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I certainly yield to 
the majority leader for the purpose he 
has indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Raymond Biattenberger, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Public Printer. 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Kenton R. Cravens, of Missouri, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corperation. 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Guy O. Hollyday, of Maryland, to be Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 


nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


IN THE ARMY 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the nomina- 
tions in the Army again be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Army will 
be passed over. 

The Clerk will proceed to read the 
nominations. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Felix Edgar Wormser, of New 
York, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE— 
STANLEY N. BARNES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stanley N. Barnes, of California, 
to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr, WELKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to tell my colleagues 
that one of the greatest thrills I have 
experienced since coming to the United 
States Senate comes from the opportu- 
nity afforded me to congratulate the 
administration on the nomination of one 
of the most distinguished lawyers and 
judges in this whole country. I refer to 
the nomination of Stanley N. Barnes to 
be Assistant Attorney General, I believe 
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that when President Eisenhower and 
Attorney General Brownell appointed 
Judge Barnes to this position they could 
not have found a finer man throughout 
this land. I have known Judge Barnes 
intimately for years. I have opposed 
him in a court of law. Then I joined 
with him in the practice of law in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Judge Barnes is truly an example of 
aman giving up a great position to 
render public service and do public good. 
For the information of my colleagues, 
let me say that Judge Barnes is leaving 
what amounts to a lifetime job as pre- 
siding judge of the largest court in the 
world, namely, the court of Los Angeles 
County in Los Angeles, Calif., which 
position pays him a much larger salary 
than the one he will receive if he is con- 
firmed. The happiest days of my life 
were spent in the practice of law with 
Judge Barnes. I know his wife and 
his family. They are profoundly relig- 
ious—a perfect happy American family. 

Judge Barnes is an able man, an able 
advocate, an able judge, and one ‘of 
the greatest trial lawyers I have ever 
known. I know he and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell will work in the closest 
harmony in the interest of the public 
welfare of this country. I know that 
the country can expect nothing but good 
from the appointment of this distin- 
guished man as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. His honesty, his determination to 
do good and serve his Nation will be the 
high mark of his illustrious career. 

Mr. President, I could talk at length 
about the merits of this great man. He 
is known by great people in all phases 
of our life, but, above all, he has always 
dedicated his life to less-fortunate peo- 
ple with whom he has come in contact. 
I am certain that every Senator will 
realize that in this appointment the Gov- 
ernment has obtained the services of one 
of the really great judges and lawyers 
of the United States. I congratulate 
President Eisenhower and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. I also congratulate my 
colleagues in the Senate in being able 
to vote for the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of a man who, at great sacrifice 
to himself and his family, has dedicated 
his future career to helping our great 
country. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward W. Scruggs to be United 
States attorney for the district of 
Arizona. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to 
be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leo A. Rover, of the District of 
Columbia, to be United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clifford M. Raemer, to be United 


States attorney for the eastern district 
of Illinois, ; 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward L. Scheufier to be United 
States attorney for the western district 
of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John F. Raper, Jr., to be United 
States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert W. Ware to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William J. Littell to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph Ira Kincaid to be United 
States marshal for the district of the 
Canal Zone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Omar L. Schnatmeier, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bernard A. Boos, to be United 
States marshal for the district of South 
Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the President 
be notified immediately of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary may continue its 
hearings this afternoon. - 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
from Oregon withhold his objection so 
that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I shall be glad to 
withhold my objection in order to allow 
the Senator to ask a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
realize that the Internal Security Sub- 
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committee has subpenaed witnesses at 
considerable expense to the Government, 
and that, unless the subcommitte is given 
permission to sit during the afternoon, 
this vital service must be performed in 
the hours before the beginning of the 
sessions of the Senate at 11 o’clock, in 
order that the hearings may be con- 
tinued? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator’s 
statement to be very true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Notwithstanding 
that, does the Senator object? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I desire the record 
to be clear. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire the record to 
be clear also as to my views. 

I call attention of the Senate to sec- 
tion 134 (c) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, which is as follows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session. 


Mr. President, it is not perfectly clear 


from the precedents of the Senate—and ` 


I have checked the precedents—what is 
the proper interpretation or application 
of this rule. Since the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. WATKINS] is so concerned 
about the functioning of his committee, 
I respectfully suggest that ne might press 
for some action under this rule, so that 
we may have the question decided. 

What does “special leave” mean? I 
am inclined to think it means unanimous 
consent. It may not mean unanimous 
consent. It may mean that commit- 
tees can meet on motion by a majority 
vote of the Senate. The Senator from 
Utah might try such action, to see what 
kind of ruling or what action he might 
get from the Senate. 

I have tried to be fair about this mat- 
ter, and my position is simply this: For 
some years I have urged that the Senate 
ought to meet at 9 or 9:30 o'clock in the 
morning, continue until a reasonable 
time for lunch, take off an hour and a 
half at lunchfime, reconvene in the 
afternoon, and then continue as long as 
the Senate desires to transact the busi- 
ness of the Senate in an orderly fashion. 
If this were done 2 or 3 days a week the 
other days could be devoted to commit- 
tee hearings. Such a reform in our con- 
ducting the affairs of the Senate would 
be keeping faith with the purpose of 
Senate sessions. 

I simply say that it is bad parlia- 
mentary policy and practice for the Sen- 
ate, supposedly carrying on the parlia- 
mentary business of the people of the 
United States, to be meeting in assembly 
with a half dozen, 8, or 10 Senators 
on the floor of the Senate, supposedly 
participating in debate which, if we are 
free men, ought to make possible a 
change in the votes to be cast. I know it 
is said that debate in the Senate does not 
change very many votes; that Senators’ 
minds are made up. But that is not the 
early history of the Senate. Senators 
then, I think, voted in accordance .with 
facts and arguments presented in com- 
mittee hearings and in floor debate. 

I think the Senate ought to meet to 
discuss the issues pending before it, so 
that the facts may be brought out, and 
thereby votes possibly changed. During 
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my 8 years as a Senator, I have had my 
votes changed by debate on the floor of 
the Senate a good many times. 

All I am seeking to do in this discus- 
sion is to’ focus attention on what I be- 
lieve is a very archaic procedure in the 
United States Senate. I think we should 
adopt a procedure or schedule for oper- 
ating the Senate—indeed, it should have 
been done long ago—which would result 
in much greater efficiency than is now 
apparent. 

When the Senate meets irregularly, we 
do not know how to plan or prepare for 
our work. That is what I have been try- 
ing to bring out in some of the objections 
I have raised. 

I say most respectfully—and I desire 
the distinguished majority leader to 
know that I speak with the highest re- 
spect when I make these comments— 
that, in my opinion, we would have saved 
time in the tidelands debate if we had 
not scheduled sessions of the Senate in 
the morning, but had met at high noon, 
as usual, and gone ahead with afternoon 
and evening sessions. That would per- 
mit morning committee meetings. 

Let me say again, as I indicated yes- 
terday in the Senate, that at the first 
sign of a filibuster connected with this 
debate, if we ever reach the point where 
the debate is not in dead earnest and 
conducted seriously, I shall not object to 
any committee meetings during sessions 
of the Senate. But I do say that if we 
had kept our mornings free, so that com- 
mittees could have met, I would not have 
objected to committee meetings. How- 
ever, the majority leader has forced 
these morning sessions without any con- 
sideration of the convenience of the rest 
of us. It is the majority leadership 
which has created this situation. If we 
do not want to follow the rule I am 
applying, then why not repeal it? 

If the Senate wishes to meet at 12 
o’clock and have regular afternoon ses- 
sions, perhaps running into the evening, 
I am not going to object to committee 
meetings, but if we are going to be forced 
into holding morning sessions, then, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall undertake 
to have the rules applied, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] for himself and other Sen- 
ators, to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Anperson] for the 
committee amendment. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has been entered into, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son] has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. I wish to announce that 
at about 12 o'clock I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for the transaction of 
routine business usually transacted in 
the morning hour. I think the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico should proceed if 
he is prepared to do so at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the major- 
ity leader. I shall be glad to yield to 
him at 12 o’clock for the purpose indi- 
cated. 

Mr. President, Mr. Perlman has writ- 
ten a very good letter to the New York 
Times, which appeared in that news- 
paper for Sunday, April 12. Mr. Perl- 
man was the Solicitor General of the 
United States from June 1947 to July 
1952, was fully familiar with all the liti- 
gation involved in the dispute over the 
submerged lands, and prepared a very 
interesting item which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, since it relates to the subject 
under discussion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFSHORE BILL OPPOSED—RIGHTS OF STATES TO 
RESOURCES OF SUBMERGED LANDS DISPUTED 


(The writer of the following letter was 
Solicitor General of the United States from 
1947 to July 1952.) 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES? 


The largest wholesale looting in history 
of national assets—the natural resources in 
oil and other minerals in the submerged 
lands of the sea—is taking place in Congress 
with the approval and encouragement of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

A substantial facsimile of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 has already passed the House, 
despite the efforts of a small group of va- 
liant fighters, and the battle against the 
Senate version is proceeding in the face of 
overwhelming odds. This legislation would 
give practically all of the proved deposits of 
oil and gas in the submerged lands of the 
marginal sea to three States—California, 
Louisiana, and Texas—at the expense of the 
other 45 States. Estimates of the value of 
the gift vary from $20 billion to $200 billion, 

Not a single valid reason has ever been 
advanced for stripping the Nation of its 
mineral resources in the submerged lands 
of the sea—resources of vital concern to its 
defense, its safety and its economic welfare. 
No such reason exists, or ever will exist. 
The way for this unconscionable result has 
been well prepared. It follows years of lob- 
bying activities in Congress by the repre- 
sentatives of the three States to be espe- 
cially benefited, and by other States, coastal 
and inland, which have succumbed to the 
misleading propaganda and oft-refuted ar- 
guments of the intended beneficiaries. 


ROLE OF OIL OPERATORS 


It would doubtless require a congressional 
investigation to determine just how great 
a part the oil operators who are illegal 
lessees of California, Louisiana, and Texas 
have played in guiding the fight over the 
Nation's oil resources in the sea to its pres- 
ent situation. A victory for the three States 
and.their lessees now seems all but inevit- 
able. But it may not be without signifi- 
cance—and I say it most reluctantly—that 
General Eisenhower allied himself with the 
States’ efforts before he returned from Eu- 
rope to become a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President; and that 
strong movements in favor of his candi- 
dacy were organized in Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida, California, and in other States 
which have a special stake, or believe they 
have, in the outcome of the controversy over 
the disposition of the Nation’s oil resources 
in the sea. 
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The results in Texas and in other States 
normally opposed to Republican candidates 
and principles take on added significance 
when it is recalled that Candidate Eisen- 
hower became a champion of State owner- 
ship in the sea without bothering to learn 
what issues were involved—or what facts 
and law control those issues. When still 
a candidate he admitted that he did not 
know that the Supreme Court had passed 
on the question, although at that time the 
Supreme Court had decided in three sepa- 
rate cases that California, Louisiana, and 
Texas had no rights in the submerged lands 
of the marginal sea, or to the oil, gas, and 
other mineral resources of such submerged 
lands. And in still another case the Su- 
preme Court had declared that neither the 
Original Thirteen States nor their successor 
States had any such rights. 


FEDERAL DOMINION RULING 


Moreover, the Supreme Court had ruled 
that, notwithstanding any State boundaries 
in the sea, the United States has and always 
has had, since the first claim was made on 
behalf of the Nation by Thomas Jefferson as 
Secretary of State, paramount powers and 
full dominion over the submerged lands of 
the marginal sea, beginning at the low-water 
mark on the shore and extending seaward 
for a distance of 3 miles. 

President Truman was the barrier which 
the States of California, Louisiana, and Texas 
and the lobbies maintained by them and by 
their lessees could not break or surmount, 
They could always get their quitclaim bills 
through Congress, but they could not muster 
enough votes to pass any of them over his 
vetoes. And he vetoed two of them. 

The natural resources in the submerged 
lands beneath inland navigable waters, such 
as rivers, harbors, bays, and lakes (including 
the Great Lakes) are not involved and never 
were involved, They belong to the States 
and to the States’ grantees. 


NO PRECEDENT FOR TITLE 


The United States has paramount power 
and full dominion over the submerged lands 
of the marginal sea, beginning at the low- 
water mark and extending seaward for a dis- 
tance of 3 miles. No State has or ever has 
had any title to or property rights in such 
lands, or in the oil, gas, or other mineral re- 
sources in such lands, no matter where its 
boundaries in the sea may be. 

Beyond the marginal belt of 3 miles the 
United States has claimed the oil and other 
mineral resources of the submerged lands to 
the edge of the Continental Shelf. No State 
has or ever has had any title or property in- 
terest in such resources. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 embodies re- 
jections of advice given the Senate commit- 
tee by Attorney General Brownell. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 is free from any 
tangible provisions for national defense. It 
omits all the provisions suggested by the 
Federal Government to successive congres- 
sional committees to conserve the Nation’s 
oil supplies. On the contrary, Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, in section 6 (b), under the 
caption, “Powers Retained by the United 
States,” contains a provision compelling the 
United States in time or war or when neces- 
sary for the national defense to pay the full 
market price for the oil, gas, and other nat- 
ural resources which are to be given to the 
States without compensation. Under this 
power, the United States will be compelled, 
even in time of war, to pay to the States full 
royalties and rentals and other revenues for 
being good enough to take the Nation's nat- 
ural resources away from it. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 not only gives 
California, Louisiana, and Texas the oil, gas, 
and other mineral resources of adjacent sub- 
merged lands within an indefinite boundary 
line—resources worth many billions of dol- 
lars—but it also compels the United States 
to surrender such revenues as have been col- 
lected from operations in such areas since 
the dates of the California, Louisiana, and 
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Texas decisions by the Supreme Court. This 
adds many millions to those already ob- 
tained by these States before the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

I still prefer to believe that President Ei- 
senhower, in his support of the proposed gift 
to California, Louisiana, and Texas, was not 
motivated by the great political advantages 
to him that undoubtedly resulted; and that 
he was misled by unsound information and 
advice. He owes it to the Nation to study 
the matter himself and to get information 
from disinterested sources. 

PHILIP B. PERLMAN. 

WASHINGTON, April 6, 1953. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday when the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] was speak- 
ing—and I am happy to see that he is 
in the Chamber at this time—some ques- 
tion was raised as to language which 
was in the so-called Holland joint reso- 
lution dealing with seaward boundaries. 
The Senator from New York took excep- 
tion to some of that language, pointing 
out that he wanted for New York only 
what other States might obtain. At that 
point in the Recorp, as will be shown 
on page 3086, the junior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL] stated that the Sen- 
ator from New York had referred to the 
come-and-get-it clause, and that he had 
inferred that the words “or is hereafter 
approved by Congress,” constitute an in- 
ference that other States intend to ex- 
tend their boundaries. 

The Senator from Texas wanted an 
opportunity to say to the Senator from 
New York that those words were sug- 
gested by the New York Port Authority 
for application to the State of New York. 
I read from the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Texas: 

The witness told the congressional com- 
mittee that the State of New York had not 
specifically set a 3-mile boundary, and that 
it had not been specifically approved by Con- 
gress; and, in order to be technically cor- 
rect, he wanted this measure to provide that 
in the future, Congress could approve the 
boundary of the State of New York. 


The Senator from Texas further 
stated: 

So I point out that the Senator from New 
York is going outside the Holland joint reso- 
lution and is dreaming up some ulterior mo- 
tive when he refers to that clause, because 
it was inserted at the request of New York, 
and for the benefit of New York. 


My information would indicate that 
is not correct. The text of the Holland 


‘joint resolution, as originally drawn, in- 


cluded that very language. It was not 
included subsequent to the testimony of 
the representatives of New York. It was 
included prior thereto. 

As a matter of fact—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator is 
laboring under a misapprehension as to 
the facts. The Senator from Texas was 
talking about the wording of this reso- 
lution in earlier years, when he was at- 
torney general and participating in the 
drafting. He was not speaking about 
what happened this year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Florida brought out that point, 
because I am coming to the earlier draft, 
The Senator from Florida will not deny, 
I think, that Senate bill 940 was an ear- 
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lier draft of a previous year. If the 
Senator from Florida will examine the 
language of his own bill, Senate bill 940, 
which appears on page 338 of the hear- 
ings on submerged lands in 1951, he will 
find that section 2 refers to the bound- 
aries at the time such State became a 
member of the Union, “or as heretofore 
or hereafter approved by the Congress.” 

Mr. DANIEL entered the chamber. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam sorry that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas was 
not present in the Chamber at the time 
I started. I was referring to what had 
been said to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN] yesterday, to the effect 
that a particular clause relating to 
whether or not certain boundaries may 
be approved was inserted at the request 
of the State of New York. It was not so 
inserted. It was in the Holland joint 
resolution when it was introduced this 
year. It was in the Daniel bill when it 
was introduced this year. It was in the 
Holland bill when it was introduced in 
1951, and it has been in proposed legis- 
lation for a long time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. TIinvite the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico to the fact that this legislation 
has been pending for a great many years, 
and that always, prior to this year, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
has had a very great part in helping to 
draft such legislation, as the attorney 
general of his State. The understand- 
ing of the Senator from Florida, gained 
from the Senator from Texas, is that the 
statement he made yesterday is exactly 
true, and applies to something which 
happened in earlier years in the drafting 
of this legislation. 

So the Senator from Florida expresses 
the hope that the Senator from New 
Mexico will not too quickly jump to a 
conclusion which may prove to be entire- 
ly erroneous, namely, that the statement 
made by one of his colleagues on the 
floor was inaccurate. The Senator from 
Florida believes that it was accurate and 
true, notwithstanding the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Mexico that he 
does not think it was. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not jump to 
that conclusion too quickly. I happen 
to have examined the testimony of 
Nathan Goldstein previously. I have 
gone back as far as I could. However, 
this is the first time I have known that 
the former attorney general of Texas— 
a position which the now junior Sena- 
tor from Texas previously occupied very 
effectively—was the author of legislation 
on the floor of the Senate before he ever 
came to the Senate. I do not. under- 
stand the statement. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not make such a 
statement. Has such a statement been 
made? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was just made 
by the Senator from Florida, who stated 
that the Senator from Texas was inter- 
ested in this subject, and was fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that this provision 
nen veces developed by the State of New 

or’ 
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Mr. DANIEL. I have been interested, 
not as an author, of course, but as a 
member of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, which originally 
drafted the first proposal which was sub- 
mitted to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] soon after the California 
tidelands decision in 1947. I did work 
in the drafting of proposed legislation to 
be submitted to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, and in connection with the legis- 
lation which he introduced in 1947 and 
1948. 7 

The Senator from New Mexico will 

find that the wording to which he refers 
was not in the original legislation intro- 
duced in 1947. If the Senator will turn 
to page 886 of the hearings in 1948 on 
S. 1988 he will find that the representa- 
tive of the New York Port Authority is 
the one who suggested the section con- 
cerning extension of boundaries to 3 
miles, if it had not been done thereto- 
fore. That suggestion was placed in the 
McCarran bill by a committee amend- 
ment in 1948. It was thereafter carried 
forward in the Holland bill in 1951 and 
1953 just as it was carried forward in 
the separate bill which I introduced this 
year. In order to comply and make the 
entire bill conform to the proposal by the 
New York Port Authority, it was neces- 
sary to add the wording which was 
added, to which we referred yesterday 
when the Senator from New York had 
the floor. 
- I make no contention—and I am sure 
the Senator from Florida did not in- 
tend to leave the impression—that I 
was the author of a bill before coming 
to the Senate. Certainly not. My 
work on it was as attorney general of 
my State, and as an officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General. 
I believe the record will bear me out. 
That is how this provision originated. It 
originated with the attorney for the New 
York Port Authority, who appeared be- 
fore the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees in joint session in 1948. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will th 
Senator yield? è 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his very helpful 
clarification of certain statements made 
yesterday, and assure him that my un- 
derstanding of what the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas said is iden- 
tical with that which has been enun- 
ciated by the Senator from New Mexico. 
I certainly understood that the sugges- 
tion to which reference was made was 
made in the hearings this year, and in 
direct association with or connection 
with the pending legislation. j 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was the un- 
derstanding I had of the statement 
which was made. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from New 
Mexico does not find anything in my 
statement of yesterday to the effect that 
the suggestion was made this year, does 
he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think not. Iam 
happy to have the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I had gone back 
through the hearings during the time I 
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have been a Member of the Senate, 
beginning in 1949. I must say that the 
Senator has me at a disadvantage, be- 
cause I do not know what happened in 
the Senate in 1948. I am willing to 
accept the Senator’s statement in that 
connection. é 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
New York Times on Monday, April 13, 
carried an article which I think has 
some collateral interest in this debate. 
It was an article referring to a book 
written by Bascom Timmons, dealing 
with the life of Charles G. Dawes, in 
which there is reference to the fact that 
President Harding had originally favored 
a former Senator from New Mexico, 
Albert Bacon Fall, for the position of 
Secretary of State, and that he subse- 
quently changed and substituted Charles 
Evans Hughes in that post and named 
Senator Fall as Secretary of the Interior, 

I mention this only because oil has a 
peculiar way of getting around the coun- 
try and involving itself in appointments, 
as well as involving itself in the lives 
of individuals. Probably as well as any 
living person I ought to know the story 
of how Albert Bacon Fall became Sec- 
retary of the Interior rather than Sec- 
retary of State. 

It will be remembered that the con- 
vention of 1920 was pretty well manipu- 
lated by former Postmaster General 
Frank Hitchcock. It was my good for- 
tune, as a newspaper reporter, to become 
well acquainted with Frank Hitchcock, 
who had interests in Arizona, and who 
stopped in New Mexico regularly on his 
way to Arizona. 

Early in 1920, long before the spring 
was out of the air, Frank Hitchcock had 
stopped in New Mexico and told how he 
would run the 1920 Republican Conven- 
tion, that he was going to bring out 
Leonard Wood and Frank Lowden, for- 
mer Governor of Illinois, as candidates 
for President; that he would manage one 
campaign and then the other; that he 
would run the two horses down the track 
until they had worn themselves out, and 
then he would come forward with a can- 
didate as his choice, whoever that can- 
didate might be. 

I confess that I did not know by March 
of 1920 that Harding would be the Re- 
publican nominee, but I did know by 
March 1920 that neither Leonard Wood 
nor Frank Lowden, who were the prin- 
cipal contestants, would be the nominee. 

As the campaign progressed, Frank 
Hitchcock stated that care would have 
to be exercised in the selection of the 
next Republican candidate for governor 
in the State of New Mexico, because Al- 
bert Bacon Fall would go into the Cab- 
inet of the next President of the United 
States, if a Republican were elected, and 
the Governor would then appoint a Sen- 
ator to succeed Senator Fall. Subse- 
quently, he revealed that Albert Bacon 
Fall would be Secretary of State. He 
expressed the opinion that Fall, upon 
coming into the Senate, had quickly im- 
pressed the Members of the Senate with 
his knowledge of conditions in Mexico, 
and that because of his membership on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
because of knowledge of conditions in 
Mexico, he would be an ideal man to deal 
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with a situation which was then most 
troublesome, the Mexican situation. 

After the Republican National Con- 
vention, as a newspaper reporter, I inter- 
viewed Mr. Fall, and asked him if he was 
about to retire from the Senate. He 
said the Republican candidate had not 
picked his Cabinet, but “Off the record, 
I can tell you that if Harding is elected, 
I will retire.” 

We dcalt with the individuals who 
might be involved in that particular sit- 
uation. At that time it was well under- 
stood that an individual in Oklahoma 
had been extremely active in the nego- 
tiations for the support of certain dele- 
gations. That individual from Okla- 
homa was a well-known oilman who had 
made a substantial fortune and a great 
reputation. ‘That man Kad been tenta- 
tively selected to be Secretary of the 
Interior. I speak now, not from personal 
discussions with the Republican candi- 
date for President, but with Mr. Fall, 
then a Senator from New Mexico, who 
had been selected to be Secretary of 
State. With his own lips he told me that 
Senator Harding, then only the nominee 
of the Republican Party, had desired that 
he should become Secretary of State, and 
that he had indicated his willingness to 
accept that position. 

The story as it appears from Mr. 
Dawes’ memory, as put together in the 
very delightful book by Mr. Timmons, is 
that the President switched his mind 
later and selected Charles Evans Hughes, 
and expressed his regret that he was not 
able to appoint Mr. Fall. . 

The peculiar circumstance that hap- 
pened was that after the election was 
over the distinguished oilman from 
Oklahoma prepared to sever his connec- 
tions in Oklahoma and come to Wash- 
ington. Among his problems he had a 
domestic situation that was bothering 
him, and he found it necessary to advise 
friends whom he had previously had that 
those friends might not accompany him 
to Washington. The rest of the story 
is quite well known. A young lady shot 
him soon thereafter, and when his death 
was announced, Senator Fall was ap- 
proached and was told that, notwith- 
standing the former desire and intention 
of the President of the United States to 
appoint him Secretary of State, the Pres- 
ident now had to have someone who 
could handle the negotiations which 
were under way in oil matters—which 
led to Teapot Dome—and that Senator 
Fall would have to be Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Senator Fall did not take that decision 
in very good spirit. He protested bit- 
terly. I discussed the matter with him 
shortly before he became Secretary of 
the Interior. He was disappointed 
greatly, because he had expected that he 
would occupy the most distinguished of- 
fice in the Cabinet of the new Presi- 
dent, and he did not think he would 
need to be content with the office of Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

I mention this only because subse- 
quently he became involved in the nego- 
tiations which led to the transfer of 
Teapot Dome. As a newspaper worker 
it became my privilege to pick up the 
first hints that something might be 
wrong, and to develop the first story 
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which eventually led to the investigation 
by Senator Walsh, of Montana. 

Many years later in my life, after I had 
been asked to assume a position in the 
Cabinet of another President, I went to 
the then Attorney General of the United 
States and pleaded with him to pardon 
Albert Bacon Fall. I took Mrs. Fall with 
me. She was as fine a woman as ever 
lived, and a woman who had loyally 
stood by her husband all through the 
years. All she asked was that she might 
have him in her own home to the end 
that his family could ease his final years 
and that he might die there with mem- 
bers of the family. 

I went to the Attorney General and 
pleaded that he might release Mr. Fall, 
because I could testify of my own per- 
sonal knowledge that had ‘the incident 
in Oklahoma not happened, Fall would 
have been Secretary of State, and his 
name might have gone down in history 
as one of the great men of this Nation. 
But oil became mixed into the situation, 
and oil made it necessary that Fall 
should become Secretary of the Interior 
rather than Secretary of State. Oil 
made it necessary that he should suf- 
fer disgrace and humiliation, and be 
sentenced to the penitentiary, and from 
that day on I have been greatly inter- 
ested whenever oil is mentioned as a sub- 
ject for national discussion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope I may be per- 
mitted to say that I wish every Member 
of the Senate could have heard the dra- 
matic account to which I have listened 
in the last 10 minutes on the part of 
the Senator from New Mexico. I sin- 
cerely hope that every colleague of mine 
in the Senate will read it. Ido not know 
whether the press was aware of it or not, 
but I would say to the press that in my 
judgment they have just listened to one 
of the greatest dramatic accounts of 
American politics as “she” is practiced 
I have ever heard. I believe the coun- 
try to be indebted to the Senator from 
New Mexico for being willing on the 
floor of the Senate this-morning to speak 
out of his great experience in regard to 
the incidents he has just portrayed, be- 
cause the implications contain many les- 
sons which the American people ought 
to study, and illustrate again, it seems 
to me, the importance of the American 
people never forgetting that after all, al- 
though ours is a Government by law, it 
is run by men. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

I would only add that the Attorney 
General of the United States—quite 
properly, I suppose—was rather cruel 
that morning. He reminded me that I 
was taking on a responsibility, and that 
no man who sat in the office of the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States 
should ever expect any kind of clemency 
if he failed to do his duty and took any 
sort of improper action. 

My only plea was that here was a man 
who, but for a thread of circumstance, 
would have gone down in history as one 
of the great men of this country. He 
was my political opponent. I have pub- 
lished news stories about him which 
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caused him to curse me more bitterly 
than I thought I deserved, although per- 
haps not more than was the custom at 
that time. 

Nevertheless, I went to the Attorney 
General of the United States and pleaded 
with him to free this man for the last 
few hours of his life, in order that the 
noble woman who had stood beside him 
might be with him when death came. 
My only reason for doing that was that 
if it had not been for oil which had been 
traded in and trafficked in before the 
President was elected, that man would 
have had a secure place in history. 

Mr. President, with all the thousands 
of words of testimony that have been 
taken in hearings on the matter of oil 
in the submerged lands lying off the 
coasts of this country, certainly the evi- 
dence which has been developed is ade- 
quate to enable anyone who wishes to do 
so to find sufficient material to enable 
him to reach a determination in this 
important question. Even a casual ex- 
amination of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
over the past 10 days will reveal that the 
decisions of the courts of this country 
have been quoted, requoted, examined, 
and reexamined; from those decisions 
there have been extracted words and 
phrases which mean different things to 
different people; and, in general, we are 
not much closer to an agreement as to 
the meaning of these cases than we were 
before this debate started, and not much 
closer than we were when the first de- 
bate on this question started in the Sen- 
ate of the United States years ago. 

About the only time when the Senate 
found itself in agreement on the question 
of oil in the submerged lands was in 
1937, when it adopted the Nye resolution. 
We have even had some discussion of 
what the Senate knew or did not know at 
that time. It has been stated that the 
resolution was reported to the floor with- 
out any sort of hearings, and that it was 
quickly adopted, to the end that no one 
might know what was in it. Of course, 
it seems incredible that a resolution of 
that importance could be adopted by the 
Senate without anyone’s knowing what 
was init. That situation becomes a little 
clearer to us when we understand that 
a previous bill, S. 2164, providing for an 
entirely different approach to the prob- 
lem, had been under consideration and 
study, but that when the committee came 
to a careful consideration of it, it de- 
cided that a very much simpler form of 
resolution would do, and it reported the 
Nye resolution to the Senate, where it 
was adopted within a few days. 

I know how vigilant and careful Sen- 
ators are at the present time; and it 
would occur to me that probably the 
Senators from California, Texas, and 
Louisiana were familiar with the sub- 
ject matter contained in that resolu- 
tion, and that even some evidence to 
that effect might have been produced 
if the Senate thought it was necessary 
to do so iri connection with the determi- 
nation of its final decision. 

At a subsequent time I intend to go 
into the question of how we changed our 
terminology with reference to this prob- 
lem. The very first hearing dealt with 
submerged lands. How did we get 
switched to tidelands? Why did we 
get the term “tidelands”? Mr. Presi- 
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dent, to find the answer is not too diffi- 
cult for anyone who will take the time 
to read the House hearings on the Nye 
resolution, because then it will be seen 
that there were court decisions holding 
that the tidelands proper belong to the 
States. Therefore, rather than get into 
a brand new discussion of submerged 
lands on which there had not been a 
Supreme Court decision, some very 
clever, careful propaganda specialists 
decided to start calling these lands by 
a term on which there previously had 
been the Supreme Court decisions, 
thereby trying to put on the defensive 
those who owned the land, and trying 
to make it appear that those who did 
not own the area were in reality the 
rightful owners. 

I say quite frankly that one of the 
most astonishing things, I think, in the 
history of the Senate is that through 
much of this controversy and through 
all this long debate, it has been rare 
indeed when the States of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana have been re- 
garded as in the wrong. Yet no one 
can read the Supreme Court decisions 
without recognizing that those States 
do not have rights within the area; that 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in all the land, once the low-water 
mark is passed; and that every well that 
has been drilled beyond low-water mark 
has, as a result been drilled on land of 
the United States Government, a tres- 
pass which not only is forgiven by 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, but one 
which is so legitimatized by the joint 
resolution that the States not only re- 
ceive title to the land, but as well, receive 
the proceeds from the years during 
which the improper operations were 
conducted. It is hard to understand 
how that can happen and how at the 
same time a frenzy be whipped up 
against the Federal Government. It is, 
of course, the result of shrewd, calculat- 
ing, persuasive propaganda, against 
which the Federal Government possessed 
no machinery for effective rebuttal. 

' What has happened in the past per- 
haps we can forget. At this time, at 
least, we find in our country persons 
who believe that in some mysterious 
fashion title got away from the States 
and got to the Federal Government. 
There are some who believe that there 
have been Supreme Court decisions 
awarding these lands to the States. I 
think it is much simpler if we just take 
the words of these Supreme Court de- 
cisions themselves, if we accept the 
verdict of Justice Reed that these mat- 
ters had come before the Court for the 
first time in the California case, and 
that when they did come before the 
Court, the ruling of the Court was the 
same in each one of these cases, namely, 
a simple declaration that the United 
States Government has paramount 
rights beyond low tide, and that the 
States of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana are not the owners of any land that 
lies seaward of low tide. . 

I must confess that my interests and 
my thoughts have changed a great deal 
since I first began to consider this ques- 
tion in the 8lst Congress. I was then 
solely concerned with the effort to bring 
into production these valuable oil prop- 
erties which adjoin our seacoasts in the 
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States of Texas and Louisiana. It 
seemed to many of us that we could 
easily reach a point where we would want 
the oil, and would want it badly; and 
that if we did want it badly, it would be 
well for this country if that oil had been 
developed to a sufficient degree and made 
accessible in such a way that the oil 
industry of this country could quickly 
draw upon this great reserve in time of 
national crisis. At that time I had little 
thought as to what reasons might have 
impelled the Supreme Court to declare 
that the State of California, for ex- 
ample, had no title thereto or property 
interest therein. My sole interest was 
in prompt development of the area to 
the point where it could contribute to 
the supply of crude oil available to the 
refineries of this country in time of 
emergency. 

But life never proves to be that simple. 
We spend our time in committee and on 
the Senate floor arguing the questions 
which were before the Supreme Court. 
Day by day we try and retry these cases. 
Day by day we hear the stories of what 
should have been considered by the Su- 
preme Court and what verdict it might 
have reached. To me that has never 
been a very useful occupation. The 
Supreme Court has reached its decision. 
It is the one branch of this Government 
which has a right to say what the law on 
a certain subject is at a specific time, 
and not only has the Court passed upon 
the question of title to these lands, but 
it has had before it applications for re- 
hearings, and each time it has come to 
the same conclusion, namely, that as to 
the land in question the State does not 
have title thereto or a property interest 
therein, once low-water mark is passed. 

Naturally, steady association with these 
decisions of the Supreme Court, constant 
attention to questions asked and re- 
asked about the effect of the decisions, 
and frequent repetitions of the words 
of many of the Supreme Court pro- 
nouncements bring actual curiosity as to 
what the final effect of these Court deci- 
sions will be. I find myself gradually 
getting into a frame of mind where I 
am interested in the constitutional ques- 
tions themselves, whereas originally I 
was only concerned with the production 
of oil. Now I begin to wonder what the 
Supreme Court decisions really meant, 
and begin to make guesses—and I frank- 
ly label them that—as to why the Su- 
preme Court came to the conclusions it 
reached, From there it is a very short 
step to conclusions as to what might 
happen if the Federal Government were 
to attempt to give away that which it 
owns and to confer title upon the States 
over the submerged lands of the open 
seas. Strangely, it is the case which 
advocates of giveaway legislation quote 
most frequently that has impressed it- 
self most deeply upon my consciousness, 
and has probably altered in the most 
complete fashion my own thinking upon 
this problem. Ihave heard witness after 
witness refer to the Illinois Central deci- 
sion. Probably it would be well if we 
talked about the Illinois Central case a 
little, because it seems to me that the 
Tilinois Central case presents a clue as to 
what might happen if this Congress 
should proceed with what appears to be 
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its present intention, and should under- 
take to give away the oil and the land 
lying within the historical boundaries of 
the coastal States. 

To begin then, sometime in the 1860's 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois 
passed the statute which declared—and 
I am using now the language of one of 
the witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee, because he is an attorney and 
was active in a great deal of the litiga- 
tion over submerged lands: 

That the State conveyed to the Illinois 
Central Railroad the complete right, title, 
and interest of the State in the portion of 
the bed of Lake Michigan lying within the 
city of Chicago. Some 25 years later, the 
attorney general of Illinois, acting in behalf 
of the State, instituted a suit to recover these 
lands comprising the bed of Lake Michigan 
which. the State had purported to convey to 
the Illinois Central Railroad in the 1860's. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was 
favorable to the State of Illinois, They said 
that the State of Illinois owned the bed of 
Lake Michigan in trust for the people of 
the State of Illinois, and that the legislature 
could not make a valid conveyance of the 
bed of that lake to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road because that would be or was in viola- 
tion of the trust which was vested in the 
State for the benefit of the people of Illinois. 


If I were one of the advocates of give- 
away legislation, that decision would 
cause me some concern. I would want 
to remember very carefully, and pray 
quite steadily over the language quoted 
by the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.as] in his remarks before the Sen- 
ate. These are the words which he 
quoted from the decision that would 
cause me some worry, if I were an advo- 
cate of giveaway legislation. The Court 
said: 

The State can no more abdicate its trust 
over property in which the whole people are 
interested, like navigable waters and soils 
under them, than it can abdicate its police 
powers in the administration of government 
and the preservation of the peace. 


I think that language is of tremendous 
significance. Under it the magnificent 
lakefront in Chicago was saved for the 
people of that city and the people of 
Illinois. It was saved for many of us 
who have come to Chicago and have en- 
joyed travelling along that lakefront, 
and, particularly, using the very stretch 
of country mentioned in this decree as 
a means of getting to the South Side 
and on around the borders of Lake Mich- 
igan on our way to the east. While the 
hearings on submerged lands and this 
giveaway legislation were being held, 
we had testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs from various groups in the Great 
Lakes area, contending that it was their 
belief that the Supreme Court decisions 
of 1947, when placed in proper perspec- 
tive against this Illinois Central decision 
case of 1890, gave them cause for great 
worry and, in their opinion, cast a cloud 
upon the title to a great deal of their 
land. They claim that they were wor- 
ried by the use of the term “paramount 
rights” by the Supreme Court in the 
California case. Actually, in my opin- 
ion, instead of casting a cloud on the 
title of the States to the beds of navi- 
gable inland waters and to the tidelands, 
the sense in which the Court used the 
term “paramount rights” in the Cali- 
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fornia case was that of a confirmation 
and a reaffirmation of the earlier deci- 
sions which the Court had rendered, 
holding that the respective States own 
all tidelands and the beds of all navi- 
geable lakes, rivers, and bays situated 
within their respective boundaries. I 
asked Mastin White, who was formerly 
the Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior, and who was heavily involved 
in these cases, to explain why, in his 
opinion, the term “paramount rights” 
was used, and what significance it might 
have in connection with the fears of 
communities as to their inland waters 
or the Great Lakes States with reference 
to the title to the beds of the Great 
Lakes. His reply, as taken from the 
hearings at page 1131, was: 

With respect to the California decision, 
the attorneys representing the State of Cali- 
fornia had placed great emphasis on the 
many earlier decisions by the Supreme Court 
holding that the States do own the tide- 
lands within their boundaries and do own 
the beds of navigable lakes, rivers, and bays. 
So the Supreme Court had to deal with 
those earlier decisions, and it proceeded to 
do so in such a way as to indicate that the 
Court still adheres to and still believes those 
decisions to be sound. 

The Supreme Court said that if, as we 
have held in many previous decisions, the 
States own the tidelands and the beds of 
the navigable inland waters within their 
boundaries, the reasoning of those earlier 
decisions leads to the conclusion that, where- 
as the States have paramount rights in tide- 
lands and in the beds of navigable inland 
waters, the United States has paramount 
rights to the Continental Shelf beneath the 
open ocean lying seaward of the low-water 
mark, 

The Supreme Court said that the United 
States has paramount rights out there be- 
cause of its international interests and re- 
sponsibilities, and, therefore, that national 
rights are paramount once you pass the low- 
water mark and enter the area of the open 
sea. 

So, instead of the use of the term “para- 
mount rights” in the California case casting 
a cloud on the titles of the respective States 
to tidelands and to the beds of navigable 
inland waters, such as lakes, harbors, bays, 
and rivers, it actually was a reaffirmation by 
the Supreme Court of the soundness, from 
the constitutional standpoint, of its many 
previous cases in favor of the States with 
respect to the titles to tidelands and to the 
beds of navigable inland waters. 


With regard to the contention by 
State attorneys general that action by 
Congress is necessary in order to remove 
a cloud from the titles of the States to 
the beds of the Great Lakes and other 
navigable lakes, rivers, and bays, it is 
difficult to understand how any lawyer 
who has really studied the decisions of 
the Supreme Court relating to sub- 
merged lands could entertain a bona 
fide belief that any cloud exists on the 
titles of the States to the beds of such 
inland waters. The Supreme Court has 
held, plainly and unequivocally, in at 
least 23 decisions, beginning as early as 
1842, that the respective States own the 
beds of all navigable inland waters, such 
as lakes, rivers, and bays, situated with- 
in their boundaries. There has never 
been a single exception to this general 
rule of constitutional law. 

With regard to the Great Lakes, which 
were mentioned in the hearings by the 
attorney general of Michigan, the Su- ' 
preme Court has held flatly that the 
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Great Lakes are inland bodies of water, 
and that the States bordering on them 
own the portions of the beds of the Great 
Lakes that are situated within their re- 
spective boundaries. 

It should also be kept in mind that. 
the Supreme Court has held at least 13 
times, in decisions going back to 1845, 
that the respective States own any tide- 
lands—that is, lands regularly covered 
and uncovered by the flow and the ebb of 
the tide—that are situated within their 
respective boundaries. Again, there is 
not a single exception, among the de- 
cided cases announced by the Supreme 
Court, to this general rule of constitu- 
tional law. 

Therefore, there is certainly no real 
necessity for any action by Congress to 
remove a cloud from the titles of the 
States to the tidelands or to the beds 
of navigable lakes, rivers, and bays sit- 
uated within their respective boundaries, 
since the titles of the States to such sub- 
merged lands are firmly established by 
many Supreme Court decisions. 

In any event, if Congress should wish 
to go through the motion of purporting 
to confirm the titles of the States to 
tidelands and to the beds of navigable 
lakes, rivers, and bays, it could do so 
without, at the same time, giving away 
the lands of the Continental Shelf, which 
are Federal lands and not State-owned 
lands. 

According to the Supreme Court, the 
Continental Shelf beneath the open sea 
was acquired by the Federal Government 
pursuant to actions taken by the execu- 
tive branch beginning in 1793. These 
actions were designed to establish the 
dominion of the United States over a 
portion of the open sea contiguous to our 
coast, in order that the Nation might be 
in a position to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location as a maritime 
power. The coastal States, as such, did 
not play any part in the establishment 
of the dominion and power of the United 
States over the adjacent sea belt; and, 
consequently, the coastal States, as such, 
have never had any rights in the bed 
of that sea belt. 

The use by the Supreme Court, in the 
recent Continental Shelf cases against 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, of the 
term “paramount rights” in connection 
with the control by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the Continental Shelf beneath 
the open sea does not, as asserted by some 
of the witnesses, constitute any threat 
to the rights of the States in the tide- 
lands and in the beds of navigable lakes, 
rivers, and bays. In deciding the Conti- 
nental Shelf cases, the Supreme Court 
used the term “paramount rights” in the 
following connection: The Supreme 
Court said that if, as it had held in many 
earlier cases, the States have paramount 
rights in the tidelands and in the beds 
of navigable lakes, rivers, and bays, and 
other navigable inland waters, the same 
reasoning upon which the earlier deci- 
sions was founded leads to the conclusion 
that the United States has paramount 
rights once the low-water mark is passed 
and the open sea is reached, because in 
the open sea international interests and 
responsibilities are of paramount import- 
ance, and these have been entrusted by 


the Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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The point that I am starting to make 
and trying to develop is that the Court 
did not say in its final decrees that the 
United States had mere title to lands 
lying seaward of ordinary low-water 
mark. It did say time after time that 
the States involved had no title there- 
to or property interest therein, but it 
was extremely careful to reject the sug- 
gestion of the Attorney General of the 
United States that it award absolute 
property title to the United States in 
these waters. I am going to suggest that 
if it had mere title the Federal Govern- 
ment might quitclaim that title to the 
State but it does not have mere title to it. 
It has something in the nature of para- 
mount rights that may include title, but 
is not easily divisible and is a matter 
arising out of sovereignty which the 
Government cannot quickly pass on to 
someone not a sovereign, to a State 
which does not possess the same pow- 
ers possessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or if I may again refer to the 
words of the Illinois Central case of 1890, 
not a so-called New Deal case, not any- 
thing that developed in recent years, but 
a case decided by a very conservative Su- 
preme Court a long time ago when it 
pointed out that the State could not 
abdicate its trust over property in 
which the whole people are interested, 
property such as navigable waters and 
the soils under them, and it could not 
do that any more than it could abdicate 
its police powers in the administration 
of government and the preservation of 
the peace. 

We have heard discussions about the 
cases being recent, and one Senator re- 
ferred to a New Deal Supreme Court. 
But this is a case decided by a very con- 
servative Supreme Court a long time ago, 
when it pointed out that a State could 
not abdicate its trust over property in 
which the whole people are interested, 
property such as navigable waters and 
the soils under them, and it could not do 
that any more than it could abdicate its 
police powers in the administration of 
government and the preservation of the 
peace. ‘ 

Similarly, it seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Government, in the areas where it 
has paramount rights and where it exer- 
cises a trust over property in which the 
whole people are interested, property 
such as the soils underneath the seas 
lying beyond ordinary low-water mark, 
cannot abdicate its trust any more than 
it can abdicate its power to regulate 
commerce or to do any of the other 
things that are incidents of its sov- 
ereignty. 7 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico is referring 
to the Illinois Central case? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Icertainly am. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that it refers to filled land 
along the lakefront of Chicago? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It does, and, ap- 
parently, the city of Chicago thinks it 
does. I do not live in Chicago, and it 
happened that I came across this only 
accidentally, but many years ago the 
Federal Government constructed a 
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breakwater out in the open lake. The 
Federal Government paid the money 
and constructed the breakwater. No 
Federal official—I make this statement 
unequivocally—has ever questioned the 
title of the city of Chicago to the lake- 
front. If the Senator from Florida 
knows of one official who has questioned 
the title of the city of Chicago to the 
lakefront, I challenge him to name that 
official. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has al- 
ready stated that the decision relates to 
filled land along the lakefront of the city 
of Chicago. The Senator has been mak- 
ing a powerful case to the effect that the 
State of Illinois could not, as he put it, 
violate its obligation to hold those lands 
in trust for the whole people of the State 
of Illinois. 

How does the distinguished Senator 
reconcile his argument with the provi- 
sions of his Senate bill 107, which pro- 
poses to quitclaim to the State of New 
York, for instance, and to private parties 
as well, and to municipalities, lands sim- 
ilar to those involved in the Illinois case, 
with the exception that in the case of 
New York the built-up lands are in the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, along the 
south shore of Long Island, and along 
the outside shore of Staten Island? The 
values involved in the New York situa- 
tion exceed the values involved in the 
Illinois situation, but the Senator from 
New Mexico and his associates sponsor- 
ing Senate bill 107 propose, as the Sen- 
ator has stated, to quitclaim those im- 
mense values of the State of New York 
from the Federal Government to public 
bodies and to private ownership. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a rather 
long question, and if I can remember it, 
I think it relates to why Senate bill 107 
provides for quitclaims to filled land in 
Long Island while my position has been 
that the Illinois case prevented a quit- 
claim along the lakefront in Chicago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The lands involved 
are exactly similar in type, except that 
the filled land in the case of the city of 
Chicago lies upon Lake Michigan, where- 
as the filled land in the case of Long 
Island and Staten Island lies upon and 
extends out into the body of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have tried to say 
that I think the Supreme Court, in a 
series of decisions going back as far as 
1842 in the case of filled land, and to 
1845 in the case of tideland, has always 
held that these lands become the prop- 
erty of the State. There is not a single 
differing decision on the part of the 
Supreme Court. 

We heard a great deal of discussion 
yesterday about the Pollard case. When 
the attorney general of the State of 
Tennessee was testifying before the com- 
mittee he tried to point out that in the 
Pollard case a piece of land away out 
in Mobile Bay, lashed and tossed by the 
storms in Mobile Bay, was the land under 
contest, but the actual fact was that it 
was a city lot inside the city of Mobile, 
and anyone who was at all familiar with 
the circumstances knew that this piece 
of land had become filled-in land and the 
Federal Government did not claim it, 
The suit was not filed by the Federal 
Government; it was filed by a private in- 
terest. Never once has the Federal 
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Government claimed to own this partic- 
ular piece of land. 

The decisions have been uniform for 
more than a hundred years. Filled-in 
land along the coasts of the States, on 
inland waters, and in various other spots, 
does belong to the States, and no one 
has ever tried to take such land away 
from the States. 

Testimony was introduced in the hear- 
ing in an effort to show that the Federal 
Government had paid many of the 
States, and that that was a confession 
of State ownership. I do not think it 
was a confession of title, but it shows 
that the Federal Government has always 
leaned over backward to recognize that 
the areas of filled-in land and lands ad- 
joining the coasts ought to be given to 
the States. 

What we object to is not to the doing 
of that at all. What we object to is the 
effort to provide that lands 10 miles out 


in the ocean, and, beyond that, even’ 


farther than the eye can see, lying 150 
fathoms below the surface, belong to a 
State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Surely the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico is not 
contending, is he, that the filled lands 
along the south shore of Long Island are 
upon inland waters, when, in fact, they 
are out in the bed of the Atlantic? 

Mr. ANDERSON. All of Long Island 
Sound is inland water. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am raising the 
question as to the south shore of Long 
Island. Is the Senator for one moment 
contending that filled lands extending 
out into the Atlantic Ocean along the 
south shore of Long Island are fills on 
inland waters? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; but the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is contending that 
when the Federal Government got ready 
to take some of the very property to 
which the Senator from Florida is re- 
ferring, the Federal Government paid 
good money for it; but the Senator from 
New Mexico has never insisted that the 
filled land belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The course of the Government 
is clear and plain. For a hundred years 
it has always taken the same attitude. 
If the opponents of the substitute, which 
is now the pending question, the advo- 
cates of the Holland joint resolution, 
would realize that the Government has 
never tried to take such land away from 
the States, how much easier it would be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall ask my ques- 
tion one more time. How does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico reconcile his posi- 
tion in quitclaiming to the State of New 
York and to other public and private 
owners title to fills, upon which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of develop- 
ments are now located, fills extending 
into the open Atlantic, when he has so 
stoutly insisted that the theory and phi- 
losophy of the Illinois case is correct, and 
that those lands should be held in trust 
for all the public? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I defend my posi- 
tion on the ground that that is exactly 
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what we are trying to do. Perhaps such 
land is held in trust for the public, but 
the point is that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not regard it as its property, 
and never has regarded it as such. It 
has always contended that a contrary 
feeling is erroneous. 

I do not intend to go into the Dlinois 
Central case at any great length, for 
I do not believe it is necessary to read 
and rehash the long line of 50 Supreme 
Co cases which deal with inland nav- 
igable waters over submerged lands, as 
to which the United States has never 
made any claims. These cases do not 
deal with submerged lands of the mar- 
ginalsea. They have been threshed and 
rethreshed, analyzed and. reanalyzed, 
over and over again in arguments before 
the Supreme Court. The result has al- 
ways been the same. The Supreme 
Court decided in the California case that 
these precedents did not apply to sub- 
merged lands of the marginal sea, and 
they repeated their conclusions in the 
Texas and Louisiana cases, so that there 
might not be any question from that 
time on. 

We have again been through the proc- 
ess of retrying these cases, but it does 
not matter how many times we analyze 
and reanalyze those early cases; we have 
always the same result, always the same 
answer. 

The Supreme Court passed on this 
question with finality and with clarity, 
and the interesting thing to me is that 
the reasoning it used in the Pollard case, 
and the reasoning it used in the Illinois 
Central case, it continues to use in the 
California, Texas, and Louisiana cases. 
I think it lays a foundation, at least, to 
suggest to the advocates of giveaway 
legislation that they had better be care- 
ful as to the constitutionality of the 
measure they are seeking to pass. 

We now know completely and beyond 
argument, or twisted or tortured inter- 
pretation, where the title to the sub- 
merged lands of the marginal sea is 
vested or is not vested. If Senators de- 
sire to know completely, all they have 
to do is to read the order, judgment, and 
decree of the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia case. It is printed in 332d United 
States Reports, at page 805, and is as 
follows: 

And for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the conclusions of this Court, as stated in 
its opinion announced June 23, 1947, it is 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 

1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pa- 
cific Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary 
low-water mark on the coast of California, 
and outside of the inland waters extending 
seaward 3 nautical miles and bounded on 
the north and south, respectively, by the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of California. 


Then there is this comment: 


The State of California has no title thereto 
or property interest therein. 


I ask Senators to compare that lan- 
guage with what they have been hearing 
about these cases. The joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, proposes to 
“restore and confirm” title to the States. 
Finally, when the measure was before 
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the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs there were added the 
words “to assign.” 

I turned to the chairman and said, “Is 
that the granting clause?” 

He said, “Yes; that is the granting 
clause.” 

So we are not to confirm, we are not 
to quitclaim; but we are to grant title to 
those lands to the States, because the 
United States Government is now, and 
at all times has been, possessed of para- 
mount rights, and the State of California 
has no title thereto or property interest 
therein. 

Then, in the Louisiana case, there was 
the same language: 

For the purpose of carrying into effect the 
conclusions of this Court as stated in its 
opinion announced June 5, 1950, it is or- 
dered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 


Then follows almost identical lan- 
guage: 

1. The United States is now, and has been 
at all times pertinent hereto, possessed of 
paramount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things underlying the Gulf of Mexico, lying 
seaward of the ordinary low-water mark on 
the coast of Louisiana, and outside of the 
inland waters extending seaward 27 marine 
miles and bounded on the east and west, re- 
spectively, by the eastern and western 
boundaries of the State of Louisiana, 


The question has been raised, Why did 
the Court say 27 miles in the case of Lou- 
isiana and only 3 miles in the case of 
California? The difference was that the 
State of Louisiana was claiming 27 miles. 
Therefore the Court settled that claim, 
along with the claim to the first 3 miles. 

In the Texas case the same kind of 
language was used with reference to the 
situation there. 

If it is desired to know who owns this 
area, all that is necessary is to read those 
decisions and it will be quite easy, I 
think, to ascertain the answer. 

I have been moving in the direction of 
a discussion of whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment can quitclaim or give away the 
marginal sea and the title to the lands 
under the marginal sea. Possibly we can 
obtain a little help from the discussion 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the California, Louisiana, and Texas 
cases. 

In the case of United States against 
California the Court said at page 29: 

Third. The crucial question on the merits 
is not merely who owns the bare legal title 
to the lands under the marginal sea. The 
United States here asserts rights in two ca- 
pacities transcending those of a mere prop- 
erty owner. In one capacity it asserts the 
right and responsibility to exercise whatever 
power and dominion are necessary to protect 
this country against dangers to the security 
and tranquillity of its people incident to the 
fact that the United States is located imme- 
diately adjacent to the ocean. The Govern- 
ment also appears in its capacity as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. In that capacity 
it is responsible for conducting United States 
relations with other nations. It asserts that 
proper exercise of these constitutional re- 
sponsibilities requires that it have power, 
unencumbered by State commitments, al- 
ways to determine what agreements will be 
made concerning the control and use of the 
marginal sea and the land under it. 


The Court was not confused, and the 
Congress should not be confused, by the 
bare aspects of legal title. The Court 
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tried to make it clear—and I think did 
make it abundantly clear—that the 
rights of the United States transcend 
those of a mere property owner. The 
United States asserts its rights as the 
protector of the security and tranquillity 
of its people, and also as a member of the 
family of nations. No matter how many 
arguments are made for State rights, no 
matter how much is said about historic 
boundaries—which, I think, are quite 
different from the question of title—we 
come down to the cold, bare fact that 
under our system of government no in- 
dividual State can maintain an army or 
navy, and no individual State can take 
its place in the family of nations. 

We read on, at page 33 in the Cali- 
fornia decision: 

It did happen that shortly after we became 
a nation our statesmen became interested 
in establishing national dominion over a 
definite marginal zone to protect our neu- 
trality. Largely as a result of their efforts, 
the idea of a definite 3-mile belt in which an 
adjacent nation can, if it chooses, exercise 
broad, if not complete dominion, has appar- 
ently at last been generally accepted through- 
out the world. 


There is something which I think the 
Congress needs to be very careful about. 
This Government of ours started on the 
theory of the 3-mile zone, and largely 
because of the work started in the presi- 
dency of George Washington and under 
his direction, and carried on by his Sec- 
retary of State, Thomas Jefferson, the 
idea of a definite 3-mile belt was devel- 
oped, a belt within which an adjacent 
nation, as the Supreme Court says, can, 
if it chooses, exercise broad, if not com- 
plete, dominion. As the Supreme Court 
has said, this idea has apparently at last 
been generally accepted throughout the 
world. 

This is something with which we 
should deal with great care. This is 
something which we should not throw 
away hastily. Through 150 years of 
hard work by its representatives abroad, 
the United States Government has 
finally brought about the idea that there 
should be a 3-mile belt. That idea has 
been accepted throughout the world, and 
I think it is one that we should not 
hastily toss away. 

(At this point Mr. ANprErson yielded 
to Mr. Tarr, who asked and obtained 
unanimous consent that routine morn- 
ing business be transacted. The busi- 
ness so transacted appears in the RECORD 
following Mr. ANDERSON’s speech.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was discussing the California decision 
and what it had to do with the 3-mile 
belt. I now refer again to what the 
Court said, commencing on page 34: 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 
3-mile belt been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government, but protection and con- 
trol of it has been and is a function of na- 
tional external sovereignty. (See Jones v. 
United States (137 U. S. 202); In re Cooper 
(143 U. S. 472, 502).) The belief that local 
interests are so predominant as constitu- 
tionally to require State dominion over lands 
under its landlocked navigable waters finds 
some argument for its support. But such 
can hardly be said in favor of State control 
over any part of the ocean or the ocean’s 
bottom. This country, throughout its exist- 
ence, has stood for freedom of the seas—a 
principle whose breach has precipitated wars 
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amongst nations. The country’s adoption of 
the 3-mile belt is by no means incompatible 
with its traditional insistence upon freedom 
of the seas, at least so long as the National 
Government's power to exercise control con- 
sistently with whatever international under- 
takings or commitments it may see fit to 
assume in the national interest is unen- 
cumbered. 


I merely call attention to this discus- 
sion of the 3-mile rule. I am going to 
have quite a little bit more to say about 
it later, but for the present let us*just 
bear in mind that the Supreme Court is 
conscious of this 3-mile rule, just as the 
State Department was conscious of it in 
its testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee this very year. 

We have heard a great many people 
talking about the actions of a politically 
inspired court. I have thought that un- 
fortunate, but it is extremely necessary 
that we keep in mind now that this dis- 
cussion of the 3-mile rule needs to be 
read again in connection with testimony, 
to which I refer shortly, by State Depart- 
ment representatives who are interested 
in the 3-mile rule. But to come back to 
that 3-mile rule and the comments of the 
Court, I read again on page 35 of its 
decision, where the Court said: 

The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of the 
necessity that a government next to the sea 
must be able to protect itself from dangers 
incident to its location. It must have powers 
of dominion and regulation in the interest 
of its revenues, its health, and the security 
of its people from wars waged on or too near 
its coasts. And insofar as the Nation as- 
serts its rights under international law, 
whatever of value may be discovered in the 
seas next to its shores and within its pro- 
tective belt, will most naturally be appro- 
priated for its use. But whatever any nation 
does in the open sea, which detracts from its 
common usefulness to nations, or which an- 
other nation may charge detracts from it, is 
a question for consideration among nations 
as such, and not their separate governmental 
units. What this Government does, or even 
what the States do, anywhere in the ocean, 
is a subject upon which the Nation may 
enter into and assume treaty or similar in- 
ternational obligations. See United States 
v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 331-332). The 
very oil about which the State and the Na- 
tion here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 5 


I have concluded the quotation from 
the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
there pointed out pretty clearly that it 
believed we had better be careful in con- 
sidering the 3-mile belt. I believe the 
words of the Supreme Court add a great 
deal of importance to the testimony of 
the Attorney General when he came be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. We are not dealing with 
some narrow, vague, 3-mile belt that is 
of no importance to this country. We 
are dealing with a 3-mile rule which 
has been developing since the days of the 
very first President. I call attention 
again to this language of the Court: 

But whatever any nation does in the 
open sea, which detracts from its common 
usefulness to nations, or which another na- 
tion may charge detracts from it, is a ques- 
tion for consideration among nations as 


such, and not their separate governmental 
units. 


Much has been said about why the 
States should control the 3-mile belt arid 
about their needs and responsibilities 
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for taking on the 3 miles, but the Court 
points out very properly that that is not 
a controlling factor. 

Now we begin to get to the heart of 
this matter, as far as oil is concerned. 
Now we begin to recognize that the very 
oil about which we are disputing here 
today might become the subject of in- 
ternational dispute later on, and, there- 
fore, the decisions we reach here today 
in attempting to divide this oil in some 
fashion between the Federal Government 
and the States that are clamoring for it 
might be a nullity later when some in- 
ternational argument arises and this 
country would not be in position to as- 
sert the claims of individual States, but 
would be forced again to assert its own 
claims as a sovereign. This is something 
the proponents of give-away legislation 
have considered very lightly, if they have 
considered it at all. But I say to my 


colleagues today that the interests of 


3 or 4 States should never blind us to 
the interests of the Nation. The wel- 
fare of all the people of the United 
States is paramount, and the Court com- 
mented on it when it said, on page 35 
of the California decision: 


And as peace and world commerce are the 
paramount responsibilities of the Nation, 
rather than an individual State, so, if wars 
come, they must be fought by the Nation. 
(See Chy Lung v. Freeman (92 U. S. 275, 
279).) The State is not equipped in our 
constitutional system with the powers or 
the facilities for exercising the responsi- 
bilities which would be concomitant with 
the dominion which it seeks. Conceding 
that the State has been authorized to exer- 
cise local police power functions in the part 
of the marginal belt within its declared 
boundaries, these do not detract from the 
Federal Government’s paramount rights in 
and power over this area. 


No; national sovereignty cannot be 
lightly transferred to the States. Con- 
gress lacks authority or power to give 
away the national sovereignty. The 
powers of Congress are broad indeed, but 
they are not unlimited. Under our sys- 
tem of Government, the State does not 
exist that can carry on the functions 
which the Supreme Court outlined in its 
California opinion. 

The supporters of quitclaim, give- 
away legislation find little comfort when 
they finish the reading of the California 
decision and turn to the Louisiana de- 
cision. The opinion of the Court there 
followed the California case. Look at it 
in 399th United States Reports, at page 
699. The Court said the question in- 
volved was as to the power of a State 
to deny the paramount authority which 
the United States seeks to assert over the 
area in question, that is, the 3-mile belt. 
In speaking of that 3-mile belt, which 
we are going to be talking about more 
later on, the Court said, commencing on 
page 704: 

The marginal sea is a national, not a 
State concern. National interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, national 
defense, relations with other powers, war, and 
peace focus here. National rights must 
therefore be paramount in that area. 


Protection and control of that area 
are indeed the functions of national ex- 
ternal sovereignty. Does any Senator 
think for a minute that Congress can 
quitclaim to a State that external na- 
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tional sovereignty, any more than it can 
delegate to a State its power to regulate 
commerce under the commerce clause? 
No; it is not possible, and the propo- 
nents of this legislation, recognizing 
that, have inserted elaborate separabil- 
ity clauses to take effect if and when 
the Supreme Court is faced with the 
decision on the right and power of Con- 
gress to try to quitclaim and transfer 
and assign to an individual State these 
elements of national sovereignty. 

Oh, but some contend that the waters 
along the shores of Louisiana are shal- 
low, that a man can wade out far to 
sea without getting into very deep water. 
But the Supreme Court listened when 
the State of Louisiana set forth certain 
particular legal theories in its argu- 
ment, and then brushed them aside in 
these words, found on page 705 of the 
opinion: 

We have carefully considered the extended 
and able argument of Louisiana in all its 
aspects and have found no reason why Loui- 
siana stands on a better footing than Cali- 
fornia so far as the 3-mile belt is concerned. 
The national interest in that belt is as great 
off the shoreline of Louisiana as it is off the 
shoreline of California, 


But in the Louisiana case the Supreme 
Court went even farther, and touched 
the question of the ocean area seaward 
of the marginal belt, out into the area 
of the Continental Shelf, where we 
ought to be determining that the rights 
of this Government are supreme, no 
matter what kind of legislation we pass 
for the 3-mile area. 

I wish to say that I tried to make the 
joint resolution a little more specific; I 
tried to strike from it the negative ap- 
proach, so as to include simple language 
to the effect that the rights of the Unjted 
States to the Continental Shelf are 
hereby confirmed. However, we could 
not get such a provision through the 
committee, because a majority of the 
members of the committee seemed un- 
willing to concede that the rights of the 
United States in that area should be con- 
firmed. Yet in the Louisiana case the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
dealt with that matter. 

In commenting on Louisiana's claim 
to rights extending 24 miles seaward of 
the 3-mile belt, the Court said: 

We intimate no opinion on the power of 
a State to extend, define, or establish its 
external territorial limits or on the con- 
sequences of any such extension vis-a-vis 
persons other than the United States or 
those acting on behalf of or pursuant to its 
authority. The matter of State boundaries 
has no bearing on the present problem. If, 
as we held in California’s case, the 3-mile 
belt is in the domain of the Nation rather 
than that of the separate States, it follows 
a fortiori that the ocean beyond that limit 
also is. The ocean seaward of the marginal 
belt is perhaps even more directly related to 
the national defense, the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and world commerce than is the 
marginal sea, Certainly it is not less so. So 
far as the issues presented here are con- 
cerned, Louisiana’s enlargement of her 
boundary emphasizes the strength of the 
claim of the United States to this part of the 
ocean and the resources of the soil under 
that area, including oil. 


Mr. President, I wonder why we can- 
not in some way write into the pending 
joint resolution a declaration that the 
Continental Shelf beyond historic State 
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boundaries does belong to the United 
States. Why must we handle this mat- 
ter in a negative way, by saying that 
nothing in this act shall be construed 
to affect in any way the rights of the 
Federal Government? 

Now we come to the Texas case. Iam 
willing to admit that the Texas case 
was far more difficult for the Court and 
has been far more difficult for citizens 
of that great State, because Texas was 
entitled to make one contention—that of 
prior sovereign status—which was not 
available to the other States. It com- 
plicated very materially the study which 
had to be made of the Texas claims, and 
the Court split very closely on that con- 
tention, and the decision was a very 
difficult one to reach. Nonetheless, in 
the Texas case, the Court disposed of all 
the claims of the State of Texas, which 
attempted to set forth entirely different 
facts as to its status upon admission 
to the Union. Texas claimed that she 
retained her imperium—her governmen- 
tal powers of regulation—over the mar- 
ginal sea. But the Court disposed of 
these claims in short order, on the 
ground that any claim Texas may have 
had to the marginal sea was relinquished 
to the United States when Texas ceased 
to be an independent nation and was 
admitted to the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the existing States. The Court 
said the requirement of equal footing was 
designed, not to wipe out those diver- 
sities, but to create parity as respects 
political standing and sovereignty. 

In the case of United States v. Texas 
(339 U. S. 707), the Court said, at page 
717: 

When Texas came into the Union, she 
ceased to be an independent nation. She 
then became a sister State on an equal foot- 
ing with all the other States. That act 
concededly entailed a relinquishment of 
some of her sovereignty. The United States 
then took her place as respects foreign com- 
merce, the waging of war, the making of 
treaties, defense of the shores, and the like. 
In external affairs the United States became 
the sole and exclusive spokesman for the 
Nation. We hold that as an incident to the 
transfer of that sovereignty any claim that 
Texas may have had to the marginal sea 
was relinquished to the United States. 


After quoting from the previous deci- 
sion in the California case, the Court 
said in the Texas case opinion, at page 
719: 


Yet, as pointed out in United States v. Cali- 
fornia, once low-water mark is passed the 
international domain is reached. Property 
rights must then be so subordinated to polit- 
ical rights as in substance to coalesce and 
unite in the national sovereign. Today the 
controversy is over oil. Tomorrow it may be 
over some other substance or mineral or 
perhaps the bed of the ocean itself. If the 
property, whatever it may be, lies seaward of 
low-water mark, its use, disposition, man- 
agement, and control involve national inter- 
ests and national responsibilities. That is 
the source of national rights in it. Such is 
the rationale of the California decision, 
which we have applied to Louisiana's case. 
The same result must be reached here if 
equal footing with the various States is to 
be achieved. Unless any claim or title which 
the Republic of Texas had to the marginal 
sea is subordinated to this full paramount 
power of the United States on admission, 
there is or may be in practical effect a sub- 
straction in favor of Texas from the national 
sovereignty of the United States, 
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To me, Mr. President, that is impor- 
tant language. I was strongly attracted 
to the statement of Mr. Justice Douglas 
that property rights coalesce and unite 
in the sovereign, once the low-water 
mark is reached. I do not have a legal 
dictionary at my home, where this state- 
ment was dictated a few nights ago, nor 
would I perhaps understand the legal 
terms if I had a legal dictionary. But I 
did have an ordinary Webster’s Diction- 
ary, and in it I looked up the word 
“coalesce,” to find what it might mean. 
Here is what I found: 

Coalesce: (1) To grow together; to unite 
by growth into one body; (2) to unite in one 
body or product; to combine into one body 
or community. 


Mr. President, if these rights—prop- 
erty rights and political rights—have 
grown together into one body, how can 
they be separated without loss of life to 
that body? 

Mr. President, a short time ago sev- 
eral surgeons, located in a certain city, 
tried to separate twins who were joined 
together at their heads. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the operations, one of 
the twins died. Since that time the 
other has been failing. Surely we know 
that there does not live a Solomon who 
can divide one body. So I ask the Sen- 
ate how it will do away with what the 
Supreme Court has said has happened, 
namely, that property rights and polit- 
ical rights have grown together until 
they have coalesced. How do Senators 
now propose to separate them without 
loss of life to that body? How can we 
fail to kill the political rights of this 
Nation in the waters lying seaward of 
the ordinary low-water mark if we are 
going to subtract from that now-united 
structure the property rights, and if we 
then start to return them to the respec- 
tive coastal States? A 

One additional decision of the Supreme 
Court has been of interest to us, and 
it was pointed out by Mr. Philip Perlman, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee. He said to us: 

It should be noted that on June 8, 1948, 
after the decision in the California case and 
before the decisions affecting Louisiana and 
Texas, the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Toomer v. Witzell (334 U. S. 385), said: 

“While United States v. Calijornia (332 
U. S. 19 (1947)), as indicated above, does 
not preclude all State regulation of activity 
in the marginal sea, the case does hold that 
neither the Thirteen Original Colonies nor 
their successor States separately acquired 
‘ownership’ of the 3-mile belt.” 

The situation is, therefore, that the Su- 
preme Court has said, at least 4 times, in 
4 separate cases, that the States do not have, 
and never have had, any title to or property 
interest in the marginal sea. Moreover, the 
decrees in the California, Louisiana, and 
Texas cases vest all rights, paramount rights, 
and full dominion and power over the sub- 
merged lands, the minerals, and other things, 
in the United States. The Supreme Court 
ordered accountings to the United States and 
held that the United States was entitled to 
injunction to restrain those States, or their 
lessees, from continuing to take or remove 
the natural resources of the submerged lands 
of the marginal sea. 

There is no question as to where the title 
to these resources is, and always has been. 
They belong to the United States, and they 
will continue to belong to the United States 
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unless the Congress enacts, and the Presi- 
dent approves, a valid method of taking them 
away from the United States. 


At this point, Mr. President, I have 
a memorandum which was submitted to 
me by a senior member of the bar of 
Oklahoma. I do not subscribe to its ac- 
curacy; I do not attempt to pass on the 
soundness of his judgments. This indi- 
vidual was extremely anxious that the 
memorandum might find a place some- 
where in the literature of this discus- 
sion. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent that this memorandum, submitted 
by J. Hugh Turner, a senior member of 
the bar of the State of Oklahoma, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


The decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
California, Texas, and Louisiana cases find 
support in many other decisions of that 
Court, such as Alaska Pacific Fisheries v. 
United States (248 U. S. 87); Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10); 
Hynes v. Grimes Packing Co. (337 U. S. 86); 
and Knight v. United States (142 U. S. 161). 
In these cases there is no suggestion that 
the rights of a State extend seaward beyond 
the mean low tide of the ocean. 

The State of California did not exist at 
the date of the ratification of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, hence it acquired no 
rights under that treaty in and to the off- 
shore subsea lands in question. Moreover, 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was be- 
tween two sovereign nations, to wit, the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States. By that treaty the United 
Mexican States ceded to the United States 
of America a vast territory which included 
the area now within the State of California. 
Absolute title to the ceded area thereby be- 
came vested in the United States. 

About 2 years after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the State of 
California was admitted into the Union. 
The act of admission contained the follow- 
ing pertinent provisions: 

“The said State of California is admitted 
into the Union upon the express condition 
that the people of said State, through their 
legislature or otherwise, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the public lands 
within its limits, and shall pass no law and 
do no act whereby the title of the United 
States to, and the right to dispose of, the 
same shall be impaired or questioned.” 

Clearly, the State of California acquired 
no right to or interest in the public lands 
situated within its boundaries. Whether the 
offshore subsea lands are public lands within 
the meaning of that term is a question now 
pending in the courts, not involved in this 
discussion, It may be said generally, how- 
ever, that all lands belonging to the United 
States are public lands, except such as have 
been withdrawn, reserved, or set apart for 
military, naval, or other special uses and 
purposes (30 U. S. C. A., sec. 181). 

There is another phase of the proposed 
congressional legislation that appears to 
have had scant, if indeed any, consideration 
and that is, whether Congress has power un- 
der the Constitution to give away the off- 
shore subsea lands of the Continental Shelf, 
or the lands within the marginal 3-mile belt, 
In other words, would the so-called quitclaim 
legislation, if enacted, be constitutional? In 
our view of the matter, such legislation 
would contravene the Federal Constitution. 

It is true, of course, that Congress has 
very broad powers under the Constitution, 
but its powers are not unlimited. For ex- 
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ample, Congress has power: to “provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States * * * to r te com- 
merce with foreign nations * * * to declare 
war * * * toraise and support armies * * * 
to provide and maintain a navy * * * to 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions” 
(Constitution, art. I, sec. 8). But Congress 
has no power to impair or surrender the na- 
tional sovereignty or any part thereof, for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

Congress may not pass laws for the accom- 
plishment of objects not entrusted to it by 
the Constitution (Ashwander v. Tennessee 
Valley Authority (297 U. S. 288); Carter v. 
Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238)). It can pass 
no laws except such as the Federal Consti- 
tution expressly or impliedly permits (Pine 
Grove Tp. v. Talcott (86 U. S. 666) ). 

The Federal Constitution imposes upon 
and entrusts to Congress the duty, as well as 
the power, to enact legislation to promote 
the general welfare (Preamble of the Con- 
stitution); and general welfare is deter- 
mined by whether the problem presented is 
national in scope or merely local. (Helvering 
v. Davis (301 U. S. 619, 640); First Fed. Sav. 
& L. Assn. v. Loomis (97 F. 2d 831); Davis v. 
Boston & Maine R. Co, (89 Fed. 2d 368); 
Township of Franklin v. Tugwell (85 F. 2d 
208); Kansas Gas & E. Co. v. City of Inde- 
pendence (79 F. 2d 32)). The proposed gift 
by Congress to California of offshore subsea 
lands and resources vajued at many billions 
of dollars would not promote the general 
welfare of all the people of the United States; 
on the contrary, such legislation would inure 
to the sole benefit of the people of a few 
coastal States and deprive the people of all 
of the other States of their interests in said 
lands and resources. The proposed gift is, 
therefore, for the particular welfare of the 
people of California, and other coastal States, 
and not for the general welfare of all of the 
people of the Nation; and, hence, the gift 
would violate the general-welfare provisions 
of the Constitution. 

In many reported cases the general wel- 
fare clause of the Federal Constitution (art. 
I, sec. 8) has been construed in connection 
with tax levies, or expenditures for other 
than general welfare purposes. Such levies 
and expenditures have been condemned and 
held invalid, 

In Story on the Constitution (fifth edi- 
tion), at section 922, it is said: 

“A power to levy taxes for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States is not in commonsense a general 
power. It is limited to those objects. It 
cannot constitutionally transcend them. If 
the defense proposed by a tax be not the 
common defense of the United States, if the 
welfare be not general, but special, or local, 
as contradistinguished from national, it is 
not within the scope of the Constitution.” 

In Kansas Gas & E. Co. v. City of Inde- 
pendence (79 F. 2d 32), the Court, after 
quoting from Story and from numerous 
cases, said at page 41: 

“We conclude that section 8 of article 1 
gives Congress the power of taxation and 
limits the purposes for which taxes may be 
levied and appropriated, namely, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. 

“We further conclude that the phrase 
‘general welfare’ is not limited by the spe- 
cifically enumerated powers, but that the 
welfare must be national or general as con- 
tradistinguished from local or special.” 

Legislation by Congress must, therefore, be 
for the general welfare under the Constitu- 
tion and authorities above cited, and many 
more that could be cited. If legislation does 
not meet this test, it is contrary to the 
constitution and invalid. The quitclaim 
legislation proposed would give to a small 
minority of the people property that belongs 
to all of the people of the United States, 
and such legislation cannot be sustained un- 
der the general welfare clause of the Federal 
Constitution, 
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There is another and evén more sérious 
constitutional objection to the proposed leg- 
islation, namely, the transfer of the offshore 
subsea lands of the Continental Shelf to the 
State of California would impair the sov- 
ereign power of the United States to defend 
the people thereof. In other words, such a 
transfer would impair the sovereignty of the 
Nation, which would, of course, be opposed 
to the general welfare of all the people of 
the United States. One of the powers 
granted by the States or by the people to 
the United States was that of acting in the 
national defense. Only the national sovy- 
ereign is capable of exercising such power; 
it cannot be left to the separate States. 
The power mentioned is referred to in United 
States v. State of California (332 U. S. 19, 
at p. 35), as follows: 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a government next to the 
sea must be able to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location. It must have 
powers of dominion and regulation in the 
interest of its revenues, its health, and the 
security of its people from wars waged on 
or too near its coasts. And insofar as the 
nation asserts its rights under international 
law, whatever of value may be discovered 
in the seas next to its shores and within 
its protective belt, will most naturally be 
appropriated for its use. But whatever any 
nation does in the open sea, which detracts 
from its common usefulness to nations, or 
which another nation may charge detracts 
from it, it is a question for consideration 
among the nations as such, and not their 
separate governmental units (that is, the 
States). * * * The very oil about which the 
State and Nation here contend might well 
become the subject of international dispute 
and settlement.” 3 

In United States v. State of Tezas (339 
U. S. 707) the Court said, in this connec- 
tion, at page 719: 

“And so although dominium and imperium 
are normally separable and separate, this 
is an instance where property interests are 
so subordinated to the rights of sovereignty 
as follow sovereignty. 

“Iv is said that there is no necessity for 
it—that the sovereignty of the sea can be 
complete and unimpaired no matter if Texas 
owns the oil underlying it. Yet as pointed 
out in United States v. State of California, 
once low-water mark is passed the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign. Today the con- 
troversy is over oil. Tomorrow it may be 
over some other substance or mineral or 
perhaps the bed of the ocean itself. If the 
property, whatever it may be, lies seaward of 
low-water mark, its use, disposition, manage- 
ment, and control involve national interests 
and national responsibilities. That is the 
source of national rights in it.” 

The advocates of the proposed legislation 
to give to the coastal States the offshore 
subsea lands have erroneously assumed that 
under the equal footing doctrine the States 
admitted after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution acquired offshore subsea rights. 
This amounts to a claim that each such State 
acquired a part of the national sovereignty, 
that is, the right to own and the power to 
deal with property within the international 
domain. Such power has never existed in 
any of the States of the Union. 

In United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation (299 U. S. 304), the Supreme 
Court made clear the proposition that in 
matters pertaining to external affairs—mat- 
ters within the international domain—the 
Federal Government is supreme and its 
powers exclusive. It also made clear that 
the States never possessed international 
rights or powers, even during the colonial 
period, but that such rights and powers were 
vested in the Crown and later in the Fed- 
eral Government. The Court said, among 
other things; 
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“And since the States severally never pos- 
sessed international powers, such powers 
could not have been carved from the mass 
of State powers but obviously were trans- 
mitted to the United States from some other 
source. During the colonial period, those 
powers were possessed exclusively by and 
were entirely under the control of the 
Crown. * * * As a result of the separation 
from Great Britain by the Colonies acting 
as a unit, the powers of external sovereignty 
passed from the Crown not to the Colonies 
severally, but to the Colonies in their col- 
lective and corporate capacity as the United 
States of America. * * * When, therefore, 
the external sovereignty of Great Britain in 
respect of the Colonies ceased, it immediately 
passed to the Union. * * *. The Union exist- 
ed before the Constitution, which was or- 
dained and established among other things 
to form ‘a more perfect Union.’ Prior to 
‘that event, it is clear that the Union, de- 
clared by the Articles of Confederation to be 
‘perpetual,’ was the sole possessor of external 
sovereignty and in the Union it remained 
without change save insofar as the Constitu- 
tion in express terms qualified its exer- 
cise. * * * It results that the investment of 
the Federal Government with the powers of 
external sovereignty did not depend upon 
the affirmative grants of the Constitution. 
The powers to declare and wage war, to con- 
clude peace, to make treaties, to maintain 
diplomatic relations with other sovereignties, 
if they had never been mentioned in the 
Constitution, would have been vested in the 
Federal Government as necessary concomi- 
tants of nationality. * * * As a member of 
the family of nations, the right and power 
of the United States in that field are equal 
to the right and power of the other mem- 
bers of the international family. Otherwise, 
the United States is not completely sov- 
ereign.” 

The principles stated in the foregoing de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court are in accord 
with international law. One of the most 
recent statements thereof is the following: 

“The territory of a coastal nation includes 
(not only a belt known as the territorial 
sea but) * * * also the airspace above the 
territorial sea, as well as the bed of the sea 
and the subsoil.” (The Hague (1930) Con- 
ference on Codification of International Law, 
Hudson Cases, 2d ed., p. 401.) 

The sovereignty of this Nation is indivisi- 
ble. It cannot be shared with or exercised 
by California or any other State. Only the 
national sovereign has power equal with that 
of other nations in the international domain. 
The offshore oceanic area is in the inter- 
national domain and, under international 
law and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
construing the Constitution, is the property 
of the United States and is essential to the 
national defense and general welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. It may not be sur- 
rendered to a State or to a group of States 
less than all of the States of the Union, since 
to do so would amount to a surrender or 
serious impairment of the national sover- 
eignty contrary both to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. HUGH TURNER. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN] has indicated that he 
would like me to yield to him for about 
5 minutes for remarks regarding Pan- 
American Day. Would it be agreeable 
to the majority leader if I were to do 
that at this time? 

Mr. TAFT. I should be very glad if 
the Senator would do that. I shall not 
object to his yielding the floor to the 
Senator from Rhode Island for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
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5 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. GREEN addressed the Senate on 
the subject of Pan-American Day. His 
remarks appear in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the speech of Mr. ANDERSON. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
now move to the second main point which 
I want to consider. I have been talk- 
ing about the difficulty that may lie in 
the way of those who seek to give away 
to these States elements of external soy- 
ereignty. I say that the whole project 
may be difficult, may be impossible, but 
even if it were constitutional and feasible 
to grant these areas to the adjoining 
States, these areas where the Federal 
Government has paramount rights 
greater than mere political rights and 
greater than mere property rights by 
virtue of its position as a sovereign and 
its membership in the family of nations, 
even if that could be done I submit that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 contains pro- 
visions which should cause us to pause 
and to adopt something similar to the 
suggestion of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
when he proposed a commission to study 
the whole question of mineral deposits 
lying off our shores. We need to deter- 
mine once and for all whether this coun- 
try of ours will change a pattern which 
has stood since the first functioning of 
this Nation under the Constitution, a 
policy which this Nation has had since 
the Presidency of George Washington, 
and that is the policy that we shall stand 
for, the freedom of the seas, and we shall 
oppose any boundary which is more than 
3 miles in width; that we shall oppose it 
not only in this Nation, but in any other 
nation, and that our whole pattern of 
international diplomacy will be conduct- 
ed with that principle in mind. 

Let me say that this is no partisan 
issue. I hope no one is going to stand 
up and begin arguing that Dean Acheson 
has left the Department of State, and 
therefore we are open to new ideas if 
we desire to have them. Let it be re- 
membered that this policy of a 3-mile 
marginal sea was laid down during the 
Presidency of George Washington, and 
at his explicit instructions, by Thomas 
Jefferson, his Secretary of State. Let 
us remember that it has been followed 
by every subsequent Secretary of State 
who has been called upon to express 
himself upon it, and that it was con- 
tinued as a national policy through 
Herbert Hoover’s administration, when 
representatives of this Government went 
abroad to the Hague Conference in 1930, 
I understand that the distinguished rep- 
resentative of this Government was Dr. 
Boggs, author of the Boggs formula, 
which was referred to on the floor of 
the Senate a day or two ago in connec- 
tion with the boundaries of inland wa- 
ters within the State of Massachusetts. 
We have not only maintained the same 
doctrine, but we have also tried to hold 
onto some of those who attended the 
Hague Conference as répresentatives of 
President Hoover in 1930. Some of them 
are still in the State Department, trying 
to delineate boundaries. I speak of 
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President Hoover, because many persons 
will find it in their hearts to be argu- 
mentative over the respective merits of 
the Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man administrations. I do not see what 
they could complain about in the years 
that Cordell Hull was our Secretary of 
State. I have heard him spoken of in 
rather glowing terms, not only during the 
years that he was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, but in the years of retire- 
ment when he is revered and honored 
throughout the Nation as one of our most 
able and distinguished elder statesmen. 
I see the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] now on the 
floor. I am saying that the policy rela- 
tive to the 3-mile limit has been followed 
by every Secretary of State since Thomas 
Jefferson, and was followed by that great 
Tennessean, Mr. Cordell Hull. I do not 
mean to question that others who have 
served as Secretary of State, including 
Governor Byrnes of South Carolina, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, and many others 
have had wide experience and possessed 
great talents. But the fact remains that 
not one of them advocated a national 
boundary greater than 3 miles. Still 
the cry persists that we must now carry 
the rights of the States but to’ what are 
termed their historic boundaries, and 
since no one is willing to have those 
boundaries limited to 3 miles on the 
Atlantic and Pacific, I must assume that 
someone is interested in a distance 
greater than 3 miles, and, hence, is in 
favor of doing violence to an interna- 
tional policy which we have long pur- 
sued, and, furthermore, is in favor of 
involving us in trouble with other na- 
tions all over the earth. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has spoken of the 
differert Secretaries of State under vari- 
ous administrations, coming down to the 
time of the great Cordell Hull. Is it not 
true. that representatives of the State 
Department who appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs during the recent hearings 
were representing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration? Mr. Tate, the representa- 
tive of the Secretary of State who testi- 
fied before the committee, was testify- 
ing for the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
He not only stated that Mr. Dulles knew 
that he was coming before the commit- 
tee, but he had checked his testimony 
with the aides of the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State, representing 
the Government of the United States, 
cannot do business if he recognizes 
boundaries greater than 3 miles. It 
would make us the laughingstock of the 
world if we should talk about increasing 
the limits to more than 3 miles. 

In the year 1890 it was proposed that 
we redefine the length of a marine league 
to make a league measure 6 miles instead 
of 3 miles. Accordingly, boundaries of 
natioris might go out to that distance. 
Who opposed that? The Government of 
the United States. I do not happen to 
know who was President at that time, 
but I can assure the Senate that he must 
have been a very conservative and 
steadfast man, because he rejected the 
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idea of extending our boundaries out 
more than 3 miles. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Mr. 
Tate, testifying for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, stated as follows before the 
committee: 

The maintenance of the traditional posi- 
tion of the United States is vital. 


Note that word “vital.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the word 
“vital” means something. 

Mr. HILL. He went on to say: 

It is vital at a time when a number of 
foreign states show a tendency unilaterally 
to break down the principle of freedom of 
the seas by attempted extension of sov- 
ereignty over high seas. A change of the 
traditional position of this Government 
would be seized upon by other states as 
justification for broad and rather extrava- 
gant claims over adjacent seas. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Alabama has been helpful, and I thank 
him for reading that testimony. 

Before the representative of the Secre- 
tary appeared before the committee I 
stated that I was in possession of certain 
information with reference to bound- 
aries extending more than 3 miles, and 
that if the representative of the Secre- 
tary of State wanted me to do so, I would 
submit a list of the questions I wanted 
to ask so that I would not be asking any 
questions which might be embarrassing. 
The Department did not bar any of my 
questions, and, therefore, I asked if the 
Government of the United States was 
not then negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia on the question 
of boundaries? 

What does Saudi Arabia want to do? 
It wants to extend its boundaries from 
3 miles to 6 miles. We oppose that. 
Then Senators propose to extend the 
boundaries of the State of Texas and the 
State of Florida from 3 miles to 10% 
miles. But what do we say to Saudi 
Arabia? We say, “So sorry. It is all 
right for us to do it here, but it is not all 
right for you to do it there. We have 
oil, and it is all right for us. You have 
oil and it is all wrong for you.” 

If that makes any sense I do not know 
what it is. 

We spent days on the Senate floor dis- 
cussing who would be the Ambassador of 
our Government to Russia. I was very 
happy to state privately and publicly 
that I was going to vote for the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bohlen when it came be- 
fore the Senate, not because I attempted 
to pass on his qualifications, although I 
think they are high; not because I 
thought he was the smartest man for 
that job who ever lived, although I had 
a conversation with him which almost 
persuaded me that he was. It was be- 
cause I felt that the President of the 
United States, with extreme pressure on 
him from all over the world, had a right 
to have in Russia the man he wanted 
there, whether I liked him or not. I 
said at that time that if the President 
tried to send Joe Doakes to Cuba, and 
Joe Doakes was interested in the sugar 
business, I might oppose him, but I did 
not care whom the President assigned to 
Russia, that the great President of the 
United States was entitled to my help in 
having the man he wanted in that spot. 

Why do I think this has any bearing 
on this situation? Because Russia is 
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trying to extend its boundaries to 12 
miles, and this Nation is opposing that 
extension. So we say to Russia, “You 
cannot extend your boundary 12 miles; 
that is wrong. Meanwhile, we will ex- 
tend the boundaries of certain States to 
1044 miles, because that is right.” 

How can we explain that situation to 
the persons representing this country 
abroad? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was very much 
interested in the statement which the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] read as having been made by 
the representative of the present Sec- 
retary of State as to the problems which 
might be created by the extension of 
boundaries. Has the Senator discussed, 
or will he tell us about, the present dis- 
pute we are having with Mexico with 
reference to fishing boats which have 
been seized by the Mexican Government 
on the ground that Mexico has extended 
its boundaries to 9 miles? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mexico claims that 
it has extended its boundary to 9 miles. 
This country denies that. The State 
Department contends that the Texas 
boundary goes out only 3 miles, because 
it says a State cannot have boundaries 
greater than those of the Nation. I 
think that is a sound statement. 

I am not trying to enter into the 
question of whether the State of Texas 
may have some rights to oil under 10 
miles of submerged land; I am speaking 
only of the question of extending bound- 
aries out that distance. The Federal 
Government, in a letter to former Sena- 
tor Connally when he specifically raised 
that question, pointed out—and the 
State Department has never changed its 
opinion—that it does not recognize a 
boundary for the State of Texas greater 
than 3 miles. This Government has 
taken the position that the Mexican 
Government is wrong when it attempts 
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operating 9 miles out to sea. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If Congress passes 
legislation authorizing States to extend 
their boundaries out 9 miles, what kind 
of a position will we be in in protesting 
the seizure of shrimp boats by the Re- 
public of Mexico on the ground that they 
are within the territorial waters of 
Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We shall be in a 
ridiculous position, of course. 

The resolution seeking to extend our 
boundaries can make our diplomatic 
representatives the laughingstock of 
the world. We have been contending 
that Saudi Arabia cannot extend its 
boundaries, but we say we can extend 
our boundaries; that Russia cannot ex- 
tend its boundaries, but we can extend 
ours. 

I asked the representative of the State 
Department with reference to an Amer- 
ican airplane being shot down ovet the 
waters of the Baltic Sea. I asked whether 
it was between the 3- and 12-mile zones. 
He replied that he did not know. I 
accepted that statement, of course, but 
I believe there was something involved 
in it which had to do with the extension 
of boundaries, 
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Furthermore, I think we should bear 
in mind that when the State of Texas 
sought to extend its boundaries to the 
edge of the Continental Shelf that action 
was followed by Chile and Peru extend- 
ing their boundaries 200 miles to sea. 

The senior Senator from the great 
State of Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] had somre things to say yesterday 
afternoon about the dangers to the city 
of Boston by reason of the Government 
claiming some filled-in land. The Sen- 
ator should be far more concerned about 
what would happen to the fishing fleets 
of New England if Canada should sud- 
denly decide to extend its boundaries 
200 miles at sea, or if Canada should 
take the more conservative figure as set 
forth by the States of Louisiana and 
Texas and extend its boundaries only 
150 miles at sea. If Canada should do 
that, the fishing fleet of the New Eng- 
land States would be dead, because the 
fish do not exist along our own shores to 
keep that fleet alive. 

Furthermore, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
displayed a map showing where the fu- 
ture fishing areas were located along the 
Northern American Continent. Where 
were they on the west coast? Off the 
coast of California? If the California 
fishing fleet had to depend on the coast 
of California for a distance of 3 miles, 
30 miles, or 150 miles straight west to 
sea, there would be no California fishing 
fleet. The fish go into the warmer waters 
of Lower California and in the more 
southerly waters of Pacific areas, Our 
fleet must fish off the coast of Lower 
California and areas south of that. 

That is not all. There is a fishing 
industry on the eastern coast that sails 
south into the Caribbean Sea. If we 
have a right to extend our boundaries 
150 miles, then every small nation can 
extend its boundaries 150 miles and not 
only prevent our fishing fleets from op- 
erating, but can extend its restrictions 
to the very entrances to our own Pan- 
ama Canal: 

The State Department comes before 
us with a warning. It says, “This is 
vital.” Congress proceeds to say, “Why 
should we care whether it is vital? We 
will pass this legislation anyway, because 
oil is involved, and oil is money. We 
want money.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico is making an excellent 
point. I wonder if he would yield for 
the purpose of my suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Ohio has been very agreeable in trying 
to provide time for me. I do not blame 
anyone for not wishing to be on the floor 
to hear the reading of court opinions, 
and the like, which I have been reading. 
I do not believe in inflicting my own 
brand of punishment on innocent per- 
sons. So Ido not desire to have the Sen- 
ator suggest the absence of a quorum, 
unless the distinguished majority leader 
actually wishes to have that done. 

I have said repeatedly that it is hard 
to conceive of a type of legislation which 
would place boundaries where it is pro- 
posed to place them under Senate Joint 
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Resolution 13. That is why I was very 
much attracted to the suggestion made 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. No one can accuse me of being 
partisan when I say I was attracted to 
the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States, because I think it ‘is 
reasonably well known that I have been 
as partisan a Democrat as a human be- 
ing can be. God willing, I hope to stay 
that way the rest of my life. I remem- 
ber that the people of the Orient have a 
proverb to the effect that light is good 
in whatever lamp it is burning. When 
the Attorney General of the United 
States came before our committee, he 
did not say to us that we had to discard 
all questions of boundaries and historic 
boundaries, but he did say we might 
simplify some of the constitutional prob- 
lems if we merely gave rights to the oil 
underneath the ground. That is what I 
have sought to doin S. 107. It is a mat- 
ter of degree only between the Attorney 
General of the United States and myself. 

I have said that oil lying 3 miles off 
the coast should be treated like oil in 
the public-land States. Three-eighths 
should be given to the States of Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and California. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States felt 
that 100 percent should be given to those 
States. That is a matter of degree. I 
am not highly concerned over whether 
the State take 100 percent, 50 percent, 
or 37% percent. What I am concerned 
about is that we shall not make ourselves 
the laughingstock of the diplomatic 
world by trying to extend boundaries 
in such a fashion as is provided in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
the Senator from New Mexico indicate 
at this time just what part of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 he relies upon for 
his repeated statements that the joint 
resolution would extend boundaries. As 
the author of the joint resolution, I have 
frequently stated, and I now restate, that 
there is not one word within the joint 
resolution which would extend bounda- 
ries beyond the 3 geographical mile limit 
of any State of the Union; and that as 
to the two States which claim to have 
boundaries 3 leagues out—Texas, for all 
its frontage, and Florida for a portion 
of its frontage—they would have to rely 
upon this provision of the joint resolu- 
tion: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond three geographical miles if it was 
so provided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or if it has been heretofore 
or is hereafter approved by Congress. 


I wonder if the Senator from New 
Mexico can point to any word within the 
four corners of the joint resolution 
which, in his opinion, would extend the 
boundary of any State, as the Senator 
has so frequently stated, beyond 3 geo- 
graphic miles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say that the 
Senator from Florida is reading my 
mind, because I plan to discuss that 
point. I do not say that I will give to 
him what will be a satisfactory answer. 
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I only say there are certain things which 
act as red flags to me, and I intend to 
mention them. I hope that later on my 
statement will answer his question in 
some detail. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s candor. I will be listening atten- 
tively. I have discussed this question 
with a great many people, and I have yet 
to find one who can put his finger on one 
word within the joint resolution which 
even purports, in any case, to extend the 
limit beyond 3 geographic miles. 

I have one more question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Please let me finish 
my answer to the first question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
Mexico declines to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not de- 
cline to yield. The Senator from Flor- 
ida may ask his question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With reference to 
the other point made by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, which 
has been mentioned in the RECORD so 
frequently that I almost hesitate to bring 
it up again, I wonder how the Senator 
interprets the first words in the Treaty 
of Guadelupe Hidalgo, between the 
United States and the Republic of Mex- 
ico, relating to boundaries; reading, in 
substance: 

Beginning at a point 3 leagues in the Gulf 
of Mexico off the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and running thence to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande— 


And so forth. Likewise, I wonder how 
the Senator interprets the map by the 
Department of State, shown at page 411 
of the printed hearings. This Depart- 
ment of State document contains the 
very words: 

International boundary begins 3 leagues 
from land and opposite the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. 


I wonder how the Senator interprets 
that statement in light of the fact that 
the Department of State more than 100 
years ago negotiated two solemn treaties, 
which were reported to the Senate, con- 
firmed, and ratified. How does the Sen- 
ator interpret those words except as a 
recognition of the 3-league boundary, 
not only for Texas, which was on one side 
of that boundary line drawn by the De- 
partment of State, but also for the Re- 
public of Mexico, which was on the other 
side of the boundary line? 

Mr. ANDERSON. These maps deal 
with that very question, and I had in- 
tended to cover that question subse- 
quently, and I shall do so. 

I will say to the Senator from Florida 
that we all have a right to our hobbies, 
and perhaps foolish avocations. One of 
mine has been the collection of books 
dealing with the history of the South- 
west, and the occasional collection of 
maps dealing with the Southwest. I 
must say to the Senator from Florida, as 
sincerely as I can, that I can assure him 
that in a case in court there is about as 
much reliance to be placed on the fact 
that some engineer working for the State 
Department put certain wording on 
maps, as there is to be placed upon a 
miscellaneous article in a daily news- 
paper as a matter of real evidence in 
court. 
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The Senator cannot find a court deci- 
sion in the United States holding that 
because some cartographer puts words 
upon a map they are binding on anyone. 
If there is such a decision, I am going to 
have the pleasure of kicking it around 
this afternoon, because I shall produce 
some maps which purport to show where 
the boundary of Texas starts, and these 
maps fail to show that it starts 3 leagues 
at sea. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? : 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico ex- 
press his complete disregard of the works 
of the unnamed cartographer, without 
mentioning the fact that this particular 
map comes to us as an official State De- 
partment map, delivered by the State 
Department to the committee in the _ 
course of the hearing. I wonder if the 
same observation just made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator with reference to his 
complete disregard for what is done by 
others would apply also to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. The opening words 
in that treaty place the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 3 
leagues out into the Gulf of Mexico from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. I call 
particular attention to the fact that that 
treaty was ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I intend to deal 
with that question later; but briefly now 
it should suffice to say that the descrip- 
tion of 3 leagues from the mouth of the 
Rio Grande was placed in the treaty ac- 
cording to those who were engaged in 
making the survey subsequently, and 
who had possibly been responsible for 
the language, so that the best channel 
up the Rio Grande might be determined. 
That language is repeated over and over 
again, and I think it is of some impor- 
tance. 

Perhaps it might be worth while to 
introduce a little lighter note into the 
proceedings at this point. It is difficult 
to discuss these matters of historical 
significance. It is difficult to establish 
titles. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] has done an 
amazingly fine job in trying to trace this 
matter through from the beginning to 
the end, and I should say that he has 
done a fine job in connection with 
boundaries. However, I am impressed 
by the fact that the Supreme Court re- 
fused to hear him on the subject of 
boundaries, because it was not bound- 
aries, but titles, in which the Court was 
interested. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico declines to 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to deal with 
the question of title, and then I shall be 
through. 

The Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, so the story goes, was making a 
careful investigation of the titles to pro- 
posed post-office sites in Louisiana. In 
due course the Department received an 
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abstract of title to a tract under con- 
sideration. 

Replying, the Post Office Department 
commented on the fact that the title 
record began with the year 1803, and 
stated that while the title seemed satis- 
factory as far as it went, still, as a justi- 
fication for the investment of the sum 
contemplated, the Department would re- 
quire to know more of the origin of the 
title involved in the records back of 
1803. 

In due course a reply was received 
from one who signed himself as attorney 
for owners of the land. He wrote: 

I note your comment upon the fact that 
the record of title sent you as applying to 
lands under consideration dates only from 
the year 1803 and your request for an ex- 
tension of the record prior to that date. 

Please be advised that the Government of 
the United States acquired the Territory of 
Louisiana, including the tract to which your 
inquiry applies, by purchase from the Gov- 
ernment of France, in the year 1803. 

The Government of France acquired title 
by conquest from the Government of Spain. 

The Government of Spain acquired title 
by discovery of one Christopher Columbus, 
traveler and explorer, a resident of Genoa, 
Italy, who, by agreement concerning the ac- 
quisition of title to any lands discovered, 
traveled, and explored under the sponsorship 
and patronage of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Spain. 

The Queen of Spain had verified her ar- 
rangements and received sanction of her 
title by consent of the Pope, a resident of 
Rome, Italy, an ex officio representative and 
‘vice regent of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ was the Son and heir ap- 
parent of God. 

God made Louisiana. 

I trust this complies with your request. 


I say that the question of title is about 
that difficult. I recognize the difficulty. 
I am not trying to say to the Senator 
from Florida that I know where the 
boundary is or is not. I suggest that 
boundaries are difficult to ascertain, dif- 
ficult to follow, and that we do not al- 
ways know exactly where the boundary 
of a State is. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from 
New Mexico admit that the Republic of 
Texas, when it was an independent na- 
tion, in 1836 fixed its boundary, or at- 
tempted to do so, 3 leagues from shore 
in the Gulf of Mexico? In other words, 
we are not doing it here today. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree; but since 
we have maps before us, I should like to 
show the junior Senator from Texas 
some maps which do not show that. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; the Senator has 
already said that maps are not con- 
trolling. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator con- 
cede that, not as of recent date, but in 
1836, the Republic of Texas fixed its sea- 
ward boundaries 3 leagues into the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I will. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would the Senator 
from New Mexico like to know what the 
author of the State Department’s own 
set of works has to say with regard to 
where the 3-league boundary originated 
in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo be- 
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tween the United States and Mexico? 
I refer to Mr. Miller—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. To whom is the 
Senator referring? 

Mr. DANIEL. I refer to Mr. Hunter 
Miller, editor of the State Department’s 
own publication—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Texas has quoted an author with whom 
Iam utterly unfamiliar. When did Mr. 
Miller become the expert of the State 
Department? I know Emory. I know 
that the United States Government, 
when it decided to survey the land fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
and following the Gadsden Purchase, 
established. some surveyors in the field; 
and I have read every one of their re- 
ports. Has the Senator from Texas read 
Emory, or Graham, or Bartlett? I have 
read them all; but I do not know who 
Miller is. Who is Miller? 

Mr.DANIEL. Mr. Hunter Miller com- 
piled the “Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” I have here the book edited by 
him and published by the State Depart- 
ment, which I obtained from the Senate 
Library. That is the Miller to whom I 
refer. The book is published by our own 
State Department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no comment 
on what the Senator says. I thought 
he was trying to introduce Miller as an 
authority in the field of the boundaries 
of the southwestern part of the United 
States, and the Senator had covered me 
with chagrin, because I had never en- 
countered Miller in my travels. 

Mr. DANIEL. He is also an authority 
on the subject of treaties and other in- 
ternational acts of the United States 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no doubt 
of it. 

Mr. DANIEL. With reference to the 
3-league boundary stated in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that the foot- 
note after the words “3 leagues” on 
page 315 of this book, volume 5, refers to 
the Texas Act of December 19, 1836, fix- 
ing its boundary 3 leagues out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this is not a new thing so far as 
Texas is concerned. For all these years 
we have claimed our boundary to be 3 
leagues out in the Gulf of Mexico. Cer- 
tainly I did not offer any evidence to the 
Supreme Court on boundaries because, 
as the Senator has so well said, it was 
not a question of boundaries that was 
before the Supreme Court in the recent 
submerged-lands case. It was a question 
of ownership within those boundaries. 
I am sure the Senator from New Mexico 
will agree that, in the recent litigation, 
the Supreme Court did not pass upon 
the validity of the 3-league boundary of 
‘Texas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Earlier in the day 
I stated exactly that. We are not trying 
to say what the 3-league boundary was. 
I have tried to concede to the Senator 
that I recognize that in 1836 the Re- 
public of Texas attempted to fix the 
boundary 3 leagues out at sea. All I was 
saying was that reliance on maps is a 
rather unsatisfactory procedure. 

A very fine map was published dealing 
with Sonora, which shows all the area of 
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‘Texas. That was published in 1836, the 
very period the distinguished Senator 
from Texas has been discussing. I re- 
fuse to be bound by this map because the 
half of New Mexico lying east of the Rio 
Grande is all in Texas. If the Senator 
isat all curious about that, I may say to 
him that my farm lies now west of the 
Rio Grande, but at that time it lay east 
of the Rio Grande, or at least my house 
did. The Rio Grande passed within a 
few yards of where my house now is. I 
reject this map, because it would have 
made me a citizen of Texas and ineligible 
to hold my position in this distinguished 
body. I would be well represented, I 
grant, but I do not like this particular 
map. 

One can find maps which show a great 
deal about various sections of the coun- 
try. I have one published in 1856 
which I acquired many years ago, which 
deals with New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
other States, and by an interesting cir- 
cumstance, New Mexico and Louisiana 
were shown as owning everything from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, according 
to this map. That happy, condition, I 
suppose, will never exist again. Florida 
is shown in rather small caps compared 
with the glory and the magnificence of 
Louisiana and New Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In a moment. I 
subsequently found a map which indi- 
cated that Florida had swept across, 
and went almost from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. I would like to have 
the privilege of picking out the maps 
which show the best for my section of 
the country, and not for some other 
sections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
state that the maps to which he has 
so interestingly referred are maps pre- 
pared by the State Department of the 
United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I may say to 
him that it is most interesting that he 
will not find many maps produced by 
the State Department back of 1875. He 
can go through the Library of Congress 
and search and search, and it will not 
take a truck to bring back maps pro- 
duced by the State Department prior 
to 1875. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Opposite page 411 of 
the hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, the Senator will find a map 
which was published by the State 
Department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Published when? 

Mr. DANIEL. In 1911; and it shows 
the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico as three leagues out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was in 1911. 
I said the Senator would not find many 
maps published by the State Depart- 
ment of the United States prior to 1875. 
We are not in dispute about that. I 
pointed to that may, and I said I knew 
what was on the map of 1911, but I also 
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stated that it does not give any more 
significance to have some clerk in the 
State Department put some printing on 
á map than for me to stand up and say 
that there are no Republicans in the 
Senate of the United States. There are, 
and they are in the majority. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator mean 
that this map showing the boundaries 
between Mexico and the United States 
was prepared without an official survey? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say that the map 
to which the Senator has alluded would 
have no more standing in court than the 
opinion of the corner grocer. 

Mr. DANIEL, May I identify the map? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly, I have 
looked at it a hundred times. I should 
like to have the Senator identify it. 

Mr. DANIEL. It says: 

Department of State. Proceedings of the 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico. Joint report of the con- 
sulting engineers on field operations of 1910- 
11. American section (Department of State, 
1913). 


If the Senator will read the report of 
the engineers who drew the 3-league 
boundary on this map, he will see that 
they went in a boat 3 leagues from shore 
and surveyed the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. How anyone 
can dispute that today the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico is 3 
leagues from shore the Senator from 
Texas cannot understand. Our Govern- 
ment has made two treaties, approved by 
this body, stating that the boundary was 
3 leagues from shore, and our own engi- 
neers went out in the waters of the Gulf 
once in 1857 and again in 1911, and 
marked the boundary, sounding the sea 
bed, and the depth of the water along 
that line. It is so marked on the State 
Department map opposite page 411 of the 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 13, 

Mr. ANDERSON. While the Senator 
from Texas says he cannot understand 
how anyone can come to the conclusion 
he cited, I wish he would read the reply 
made by the Department of State to the 
distinguished former senior Senator from 
Texas, Tom Connally, in which the State 
Department made exactly that conten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it is a little difficult, 
in discussing the pending joint resolu- 
tion, to consider the problems of bound- 
aries. I am reminded of a young boy 
about 6 years of age who was given a 
wrist watch by his parents for his birth- 
day. He did not know how to tell time, 
but he was very proud of the wrist watch, 
and he went out to show it to the 4-year- 
old boy living next door. He said, “I 
have a watch now so that I can tell 
time.” The smaller boy said, “What 
time is it?” That was a problem for the 
6-year-old. He looked at the watch 
again and shoved it in the other boy’s 
face and said, “There she is.” The 
smaller boy, who could not tell time 
either, looked at the watch and said, 
“Shucks if she ain’t.” [Laughter.] 
That is the situation we find in respect 
to boundaries in the pending measure. 
Whatever they are, they are. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. GORE. I noticed that in reply 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas the able Senator from New Mex- 
ico stated twice that the Republic of 
Texas “attempted” to fix its boundary 
at three leagues. Did the Senator mean 
to imply that that was a unilateral action 
not given recognition by the family of 
nations, and that the act may not have 
been consummated? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not care to go 
into that constitutional question. I 
merely say that the United States Gov- 
ernment has always refused to recognize 
a boundary more than 3 miles from the 
shore. 

Mr. GORE. Assuming, for the sake 
of the argument, that the boundary was 
fixed, that it was a de facto boundary 
recognized by the family of nations, did 
the Republic of Texas, when she became 
a member State of the United States, 
have anything by way of a sovereign 
right as a nation which she could carry 
with her and bring with her into the Fed- 
eral Union of the United States; or did 
she not lose her sovereignty as a nation, 
and therefore all rights of a sovereign 
nation to which she, as a republic, was 
entitled. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is my opinion, 
but I think I ought to say also that if 
we really got down to trying to solve 
that question, the junior Senator from 
Texas would have a great deal to say, 
and properly so. He presented the case 
of Texas before the Supreme Court. I 
tried to say that I thought he made the 
most thorough study of it that has been 
made in this country. He did very ex- 
cellent work in that regard, and in the 
hearings I tried to allude to the number 
of times the Texas case had been re- 
argued. I said the Senator had asked 
for one rehearing, and he corrected me 
and pointed out that he had gotten two 
rehearings, and I was happy to put in 
the Recor that the Senator from Texas 
has been doubly diligent, and that the 
Supreme Court had taken judicial notice 
of that fact. Therefore, I do not wish 
to get into an argument with him on 
this point. I am not nearly so worried 
about the boundaries of his State as I 
am about the boundaries of some other 
States. If his State has a boundary 3 
leagues from the shore—which it may 
have—the Supreme Court can decide 
that. The boundary of Texas is fairly 
simple. There are no islands to cause 
trouble. It is merely a question of hav- 
ing the representatives of Texas say to 
the Court, “We think Texas has a bound- 


. ary 3 leagues from the shore. The Gov- 


ernment of the United States thinks our 
boundary is 3 miles from the shore. A 
great deal of money is involved in. the 
royalties which come from the oil ob- 
tained from that area’”—although the 
amount of royalties obtained from oil 
which is found in that belt is not nearly 
so large as some persons would believe— 
“and we would like to have this question 
settled.” 

I hope the State of Texas will do so. I 
hope its case will be settled. But I say 
that is a matter the Supreme Court will 
have to settle, and those are questions 
which must be handled by the Supreme 
Court. 
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However, the treatment of other fac- 
tors which are involved is not so simple. 
The situation in the case of the boundary 
of the State of Louisiana is not so easy 
to handle as is the boundary of the State 
of Texas. So I am far more worried 
about the boundary of Louisiana and, 
possibly later on, the boundaries of Mis- 
sissippi-and Alabama, and subsequently 
the boundary of California, as Califor- 
nia seeks to extend its territorial juris- 
diction beyond the farthest reef of the 
farthest island, 50 miles from the shore 
of California, than I am worried about 
the situation with respect to the bound- 
ary of the State of Texas. 

In order to help a little regarding this 
point, I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
a letter dated April 2, 1951, from Mr. 
Philip B. Perlman, the then Solicitor 
General of the United States, to the Hon- 
orable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, then chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Apri 2, 1951, 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Afairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I desire to bring to the 
attention of the committee a matter which 
was not fully discussed during my appear- 
ance at the hearing held March 28, 1951, rel- 
ative to S. 940. This relates to the area 
of submerged ocean lands which the pro- 
posed legislation would purport to surrender 
to the respective coastal States of the Union. 

Section 2 (a) of S. 940 would define the 
area to be affected by the measure as that 
extending seaward to a line 3 geographical 
miles distant from the coastline of each ~ 
coastal State and to the boundary line of 
each such State where in any case such 
boundary, as it existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or as 
heretofore or hereafter approved by Con- 
gress, extends seaward beyond 3 geographical 
miles. 

It is the position of the Department of 
Justice that such a provision, if enacted, 
would inject into this matter a problem 
which has no real relation to the issues 
involved. As I advised the committee when 
I appeared before it on February 19, 1951, 
the Supreme Court has held that the ques- 
tion of boundary is one thing and the mat- 
ter of ownership of, or paramount rights 
over, the lands and resources within that 
boundary is something entirely different. 
It is for this reason, as I informed the com- 
mittee, that the United States sought suc- 
cessfully in the cases of United States v. 
Louisiana (339 U. S. 699), and United States 
v. Teras (339 U. S. 707), to exclude the ques- 
tion as to the validity of the unilateral 
claims presently asserted by those States to 
jurisdictional boundaries situated farther 
seaward than the 3-mile limit claimed by the 
United States. Louisiana presently claims, 
by State statute, a line 27 marine miles 
from shore, while Texas, by act of its legis- 
lature, has purported to extend its seaward 
boundary to the outer edge of the Continen- 
tal Shelf, a line varying from 60 to 140 miles 
offshore. 

The Department of Justice is, as has been 
indicated, strongly opposed to the enactment 
of S. 940 in any form. However, since the 
measure proposes to surrender to the coastal 
States rights of the United States which 
begin at low-water mark, regardless of the 
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claimed jurisdictional boundaries of a par- 
ticular State, the bill, if enacted, would re- 
sult in an inequality of treatment as be- 
tween the several coastal States to be bene- 
fited by its provisions. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the contentions which would probably 
be made by certain coastal States as to their 
original or subsequently approved seaward 
boundaries would undoubtedly lead to much 
difficulty and confusion. A few examples of 
such probable contentions are as follows: 

The State of Texas claims that it entered 
the Union with a seaward boundary situated 
3 leagues from shore, this being the bound- 
ary theretofore claimed by the Republic of 
Texas, although the joint resolution of De- 
cember 29, 1845 (9 Stat. 108), admitting 
Texas to the Union, referred to the area 
covered thereby only as “the territory prop- 
erly included within, and rightfully belong- 
ing to, the Republic of Texas * * *.” As 
we advised the Supreme Court during the 
argument of the Texas case, the concept of 
the marginal sea, as we know it today, did 
not exist in international law ‘in 1845. 

The State of Florida, when admitted to 
the Union by the act of March 3, 1845 (5 
Stat. 742), made no specific claim with re- 
spect to its seaward boundary. However, by 
the third State constitution adopted Feb- 
ruary 25, 1868, Florida claimed a seaward 
boundary situated in the Atlantic Ocean 
along the edge of the Gulf Stream (4 to 25 
miles off the east coast) and in the Gulf of 
Mexico the seaward boundary of the State 
was fixed in this 1868 constitution at 3 
leagues from shore. The act of Congress 
recognizing this constitution as “republican” 
in form (act of June 25, 1868, 15 Stat. 73) 
made no mention whatever of the boundary 
provisions set forth in the constitution. 

It has been indicated that certain other 
States may possibly assert that their seaward 
boundaries are situated more than 3 miles 
from shore, although their boundaries have 
never been specifically so described. For ex- 
ample, the seaward boundaries of the States 
. of Alabama and Mississippi are originally 
described as “the Gulf of Mexico * * * in- 
cluding all islands within 6 leagues of the 
shore.” (See act of March 2, 1819, 3 Stat. 
489 (Alabama) and the act of March 1, 1817, 
3 Stat. 348 (Mississippi).) Similarly, the 
original seaward boundary of Louisiana was 
not set forth in its act of admission of April 
8, 1812 (2 Stat. 701), as the “Gulf of Mex- 
ico * * * including all islands within 3 
leagues of the coast.” 

In the view of this Department, the inclu- 
sion of all islands within a certain distance 
of the coast does not extend the seaward 
boundary of a State to a line that distance 
from shore or enlarge the marginal sea so 
as to embrace all waters between the main- 
land and any island within such distance. 
Indeed, some of the early colonial charters 
granted by the English crown included all 
islands within such distance as 5 leagues, 10 
leagues, or even 100 miles of the coast, but it 
was never suggested that all waters within 
such distances were within the boundaries 
of the Colonies. As a matter of fact, the 
first State on the Atlantic seaboard to ex- 
tend its seaward boundary out to the 3-mile 
limit was Massachusetts, and this action was 
not taken until 1859 (Mass. Acts, 1859, c. 289, 
p. 640). It may also be mentioned. that this 
interpretation of the meaning of the lan- 
‘guage “including all islands within 3 leagues 
of the coast” seems to have been concurred 
in by the attorney general of Louisiana, who, 
in a 1934 opinion, ruled that at that time 
the southern or seaward boundary of the 
State of Louisiana, as described in the 1812 
act of admission, was the Gulf of Mexico 
(Opinions and Reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Louisiana, 1934-36, p. 685). 

Another difficulty may be encountered as 
a result of a claim recently made by the 
State of California. The Constitution of 
California, referred to in the act of admission 
of September 9, 1850 (9 Stat. 452), describes 
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the western boundary of the State as located 
3 English miles in the Pacific Ocean and as 
including “all the islands, harbors, and bays 
along and adjacent to the Pacific coast.” 
By an act of its legislature approved April 
25, 1949 (ch. 65, California Statutes, 1949). 
California has attempted to implement this 
description of its seaward boundary by pro- 
viding that the baseline from which the 3 
English miles are to be measured shall be 
a series of straight lines drawn along the 
outer side of the outermost of all the islands, 
reefs, and rocks along the coast of California, 
some of which are almost 60 miles from the 
mainland. Some of the coastal States have 
not yet claimed a boundary of 3 miles from 
the low-water mark. Any effort to give 
rights in submerged lands according to 
claimed boundaries would result in great 
discriminations and cause pressure for more 
legislation. 

Such difficulties as those I have described 
would result not only in unequal treatment 
of the various coastal States but also in 
potential embarrassment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of foreign relations. 
As I recently advised the committee, the 
United States, as a Nation, has adhered to 
the doctrine of the freedom of the seas, and 
to a maximum limit of 3 miles as the width 
of territorial waters. It has been determined 
to be in the interest of the United States, 
as a Nation, to maintain this position and 
to protect,certain claims by other nations 
to marginal sea belts of greater width. Some 
of these situations are in various stages of 
present discussions, and it is fair to say that 
they are of great importance because of their 
impact on many aspects of international re- 
lationships. It is obvious, therefore, that 
any congressional recognition of State 
boundaries situated more than 3 miles from 
shore, particularly in a bill of this character, 
which was apparently prepared without any 
full study of the international problems in- 
volved, would result in considerable difficulty 
for the United States in the conduct of for- 
eign relations. 

It will be greatly appreciated if this com- 
munication is made a part of the printed 
record of the hearings on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP B. PERLMAN, 
Solicitor General. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, per- 
haps my anxiety that under Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, boundaries are indefinite 
will be understood a little better if I read 
from page 277 of the hearings. At that 
point the witness was Mr. LeBlanc, the 
attorney general of Louisiana, the chief 
law officer of that State. I had been 
examining him as to the boundary of 
the State of Louisiana. I read now from 
that point in the hearings: 


Senator ANpERSON. Do I understand that 
you endorse all the provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13? There is a provision in there 
that puts it back to the historic boundaries 
when you came Into the Union. That would 
cut Louisiana back to 10 miles, would it not? 

Mr. LEBLANC. We endorse it in its entirety, 
whatever the courts should determine that 
our boundaries were at the time, in the event 
there were litigation on the subject. 

Senator ANDERSON. Is there a controversy 
as to what they were when you came into 
the Union? 

Mr. LEBLANC. We do not know. 

Senator ANDERSON. What do you think the 
boundaries were when you came into the 
Union? 

Mr. LEBLANC. I am not prepared to answer 
that question, Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. If you cannot, how 
could we? 

Mr. LEBLANC. It is a little bit obscure. It 
has never been officially determined. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then this legislation 
must be bad. This legislation prescribes that 
we should use the boundaries when you came 
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into the Union, and here is the attorney 
general of the State of Louisiana who says, 
“I do not know what they were.” 


So there the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana said he had not the 
faintest idea of where the boundaries of 
Louisiana were. 

-A reading of page 47 of the hearings 
reveals that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND] thought the boundaries 
of Louisiana did not extend more than 3 
miles. I am sorry the Senator from 
Florida is not in the Chamber at this 
time. I wish to say that he has been as 
straightforward and upright as any man 
could be on the question of boundaries, 
He has consistently stated that he be- 
lieves the boundaries of Texas and the 
boundaries of the west coast of Florida 
are 3 leagues from the shore and that the 
boundaries of other States are 3 miles 
from the shore; and he did not change 
his statements when representatives of 
Louisiana were present. 

The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] expressed his opinion that the 
boundaries of Louisiana extend 3 miles 
from the shore. But when the Governor 
of Louisiana testified before the com- 
mittee—and his testimony is to be found 
at page 1093 of the hearings—he felt 
that the boundaries of Louisiana ex- 
tended 3 leagues. However, the Loui- 
siana Legislature went a little better 
than that and extended the boundaries 
of Louisiana 27 miles as sort of a tem- 
porary move out into the ocean. We do 
not know whether the boundaries of Lou- 
isiana are 3 leagues, 3 miles, or 27 miles. 
Yet the pending joint resolution provides 
that the boundaries are to be the bound- 
aries which existed when that State en- 
tered the Union. 

At the hearings I asked some questions 
of the Governor of Louisiana, Mr. Ken- 
non, and I inquired about the boundary 
of Louisiana. 

Finally he said: 

I might say, incidentally, that our seaward 
boundary is the same 3 leagues as the State 
of Texas. We just do not bellow—we just 
do not talk so loud or so often about it. Our 
act of admission to the Union, the act of the 
Congress in 1812, and the act of 1803 or be- 
tween 1803 and 1812, which set up the 
Orleans Territory which, with the addition 
of the Florida parishes, became the State of 
Louisiana, gives us a 3-league jurisdiction 
into the Gulf of Mexico and includes islands 
within 3 leagues of the shore. 


So the Governor of Louisiana is sure 
that the Louisiana boundary is 3 leagues 
off the shore; the author of the pending 
joint resolution is sure that boundary is 
3 miles off the shore; the Louisiana Leg- 
islature is sure the Louisiana boundary 
is 27 miles off the shore; so we do not 
know what the correct answer is. 

I remember that on one occasion a 
friend of mine discussed what a neigh- 
bor was like. He said, “The man who 
runs that household is Dr, Jekyll in the 
front room, Mr. Hyde in the kitchen, and 
God knows who in the basement.” 

In this case we are told that the 
boundary of Louisiana is 3 miles from the 
shore, according to the statement made 
by the very distinguished and able au- 
thor of the pending joint resolution, and 
his statement is concurred in by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], who has a very similar 
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measure. They agree that the boundary 
of Louisiana is 3 miles from the shore. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is, of course, quite willing to have 
the courts pass on that question, because 
he does not wish to compromise in any 
way the claims of his State. I must say 
that in the committee he was very help- 
ful to that effect. 

So in one instance the boundary of 
Louisiana is said to be 3 miles from the 
shore; in another instance it is said to 
be 3 leagues from the shore; and the 
Legislature of Louisiana says the bound- 
ary is 27 miles from the shore. 

Because of that situation, I have at- 
tempted to have a clarifying amendment 
adopted. ‘The manner in which the 
amendment was submitted was un- 
fortunate. At first it was prepared, in 
a committee print, as an amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. The com- 
mittee print is dated March 25, 1953; and 
it lists the committee amendments pro- 
posed to be submitted by myself, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] to the Committee Print No. 4 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

However, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] objected; he said he wanted 
no part of my amendment, and I was 
happy to absolve him of all crime in 
that connection, and to say that he had 
no part in my amendment. 

After all the States had attempted to 
extend their boundaries on and on, and 
so I thought we should have some final 
limitation of the boundaries. I wished 
to have provided, by means of my amend- 
ment, that “but in no event shall the sea- 
ward boundaries of any State extend 
more than 3 miles into the Atlantic 
Ocean, or the Pacific Ocean, or more 
than 3 marine leagues into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

Mr. President, would you believe it? 
I could get only one vote in addition to 
my own for the amendment. r 

I wonder why that was. Do you sup- 
pose, Mr. President, that if there was 
no intention eventually to extend the 
boundaries beyond 3 miles or 3 leagues, 
there would not have been immediate 
and universal acceptance of the sugges- 
tion embodied in my amendment? Why 
did the members of the committee refuse 
to be bound to 3 miles in the case of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and to 
3 leagues in the case of the Gulf of 
Mexico? But when the amendment was 
submitted, there was no material support 
for it. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that it is 
rather hard to understand the situation 
under these circumstances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yetisit not true that 
on the floor of this body the sponsors 
of the pending joint resolution keep in- 
sisting that the joint resolution does not 
grant any rights beyond the 3-mile limit 
and the 3-league limit, respectively? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is entirely 
true; there is no question about it, It 
is repeated over and over again that no 
one is arguing for a boundary beyond 
3 miles, in the case of all the States 
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except Florida, on its west coast, and 
Texas. 

Of course as to Florida the situation 
is that previously there had been an 
East Florida and a West Florida, and 
West Florida was Spanish in its laws; 
and therefore it was claimed that as a 
result of that situation, the boundary of 
the west coast of Florida was 3 leagues 
from the shore. Statement after state- 
ment has been made that that is where 
the boundary of the west coast of 
Florida is. 

However, Mr. President, just try to 
propose to the pending joint resolution 
an amendment limiting the boundaries 
to 3 miles in the case of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts, and to 3 leagues in 
the case of the coast on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and see what happens to the 
amendment. : 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. When the Senator 
from - New Mexico said that on his 
amendment there was only one favorable 
vote in addition to his own, I understand 
that the Senator was referring to the 
action taken in committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course I am sure 
that on the floor of the Senate his 
amendment would receive much more 
support than that, for a number of Sen- 
ators have joined the Senator from New 
Mexico in insisting upon the position he 
has maintained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was simply point- 
ing out that at the time when the amend- 
ment was brought up in the committee, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] was then present. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], who 
had been voting with us with great fre- 
quency, was not present in the committee 
at that time. Therefore, when the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendment was 
put, the amendment received my favor- 
able vote, and I was deeply appreciative 
that the amendment also received the 
favorable vote of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY]. 
However, the amendment was snowed 
under by an avalanche of “noes.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ANDERSON. fî yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Am TI correct in my un- 
derstanding that the Senator is going to 
call up his amendment on the floor of 
the Senate in due course? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am going to call 
it up, but I am hopeful, of course, that 
the Senate in its wisdom will follow the 
much wiser course of passing my bill, 
S. 107, instead of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. However, if by any chance the 
Senate should reject Senate bill 107, 
which does not propose to surrender our 
position in international affairs, and if 
it should finally come to a vote on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, Iam going to try 
once more, though I am not saying I am 
too hopeful. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the Senator that when we reach 
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that point—if we do—he is going to have 
more than two votes for his amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator is 
saying that he is going to vote for it, 
and if I vote for it, that will make two, 
and we shall have to be missionaries for 
the other votes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Anderson 
substitute is voted on, will it not furnish 
a very good test of whether the sponsors 
of this measure really want legislation 
to give to the Federal Government the 
rights beyond the 3-mile and 3-league 
limits, respectively? It will be the acid 
test, will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it might be. 
There may be sound reasons why it is not 
desirable, though I do not know what 
they can be. 

Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that I do not 
recall the particular vote to which he 
referred. I am sure he is correct about 
it. But those of us who are coauthors 
of this measure have always understood 
that it was not necessary to write into 
the pending legis¥ation a specific pro- 
vision that it shall not apply to lands 
beyond 3 miles, or 3 leagues, because all 
the States are claiming is 3 miles, except 
in the Gulf of Mexico where historic 
boundaries are 3 leagues from shore. I 
would welcome an amendment from the 
Senator from New Mexico that would 
clarify this point. Let it be known that 
what the authors of this measure are 
trying to say on the Senate floor is that 
we are not trying, by this measure, to 
give the States lands beyond their his- 
toric boundaries of 3 miles or 3 leagues, 
as the case may be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have expressed 
many times the admiration I have for 
the junior Senator from Texas for the 
way in which he has approached this 
matter. But, I remind him that the 
legislature of his State passed a bill that 
extended the Texas boundary to the Con- 
tinental Shelf. While the Senator him- 
self has been as fine as a human being 
could be during the discussion of this 
measure, how do we know that at some 
subsequent time there may not be some- 
one sitting on this floor who will say, 
“Yes, but all the time it was understood 
that the rights of Texas went to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf; did we not pass 
our legislation long before the Congress 
acted?” Therefore, I would be very 
happy to have the support of the Senator 
from Texas. 

I do not say the language I proposed 
is perfect. It was not drawn by the 
legislative drafting service. It was writ- 
ten by me—and I am neither a lawyer 
nor a legislative expert. But, I say that 
before we pass legislation on this subject 
we ought to do two things, so that no 
question can be raised in the future. I 
am assuming that we may not succeed 
with Senate bill 107. Iam assuming the 
Congress may finally accept some of the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
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I said that the day after the election, 
and I have said it on 2 or 3 radio broad- 
casts since. So I am not saying any- 
thing different now from what I have 
said all along. But, Mr. President, we 
ought to limit, definitely, the area to 
which a State may extend its boundaries, 
and we ought to make provision to see 
to it that the Continental Shelf belongs 
to the United States. I will go along 
with the Senator from Texas when he 
tries to permit the State of Texas to 
exercise some powers it may need on 
the Continental Shelf. He has a very 
good case, which we will consider in 
committee later on, but not presently on 
the Senate floor. But, I think it would 
be too bad if Senate Joint Resolution 13 
should pass, and fail to state clearly that 
the United States owns the Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand that 
the Senator from New Mexico is pro- 
posing that lines 12 to 18 at the end of 
section 4 on page 17 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 should be altered? At 
present, this provision reads: 

Nothing in this section is to be con- 
strued as questioning or in any manner 
prejudicing the existence of any State's sea- 
ward boundary beyond 3 geographical miles 
if it was so provided by its constitution or 
laws prior to or at the time such State be- 
came a member of the Union, or if it has 
been heretofore or is hereafter approved by 
the Congress. 


Now do I understand the Senator from 
New Mexico is proposing to strike that 
language—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And to say that be- 
yond 3 miles “title to and ownership of 
the submerged lands on the Continental 
Shelf shall remain with the Federal 
Government”? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not pro- 
pose to strike that language, because I 
do not propose to try the case of Texas 
on the Senate floor. The State of Texas 
thinks it is entitled to 1014 miles, or 3 
marine leagues. I want that determined 
in a lawsuit which the State of Texas may 
bring. All I am trying to say is that I 
think there ought to be placed a limita- 
tion on how far imagination can run, 
and that we ought to say “Beyond 3 
miles, on the Atlantic and Pacific, and 


beyond 3 leagues in the Gulf, we will 


not go.” Then, in a separate section, 
which I believe is section 9, where there 
is reference to the Continental Shelf, I 
would not take the negative approach. 
If the Senator from Illinois will permit 
me, the language reads: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall be 
deemed to affect in any wise the rights of 
the United States to the natural resources 
of that portion of the subsoil. 


I do not like to begin it with the words 
“nothing shall be deemed to affect,” and 
therefore I propose to strike everything 
down to the words “the rights of the 
United States to the natural resources,” 
and add the words “are hereby con- 
firmed.” 

My proposal is that we state in lan- 
guage that everyone can understand, 
that the rights of the United States to 
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the Continental Shelf are established. 
I am not prejudicing the question of 
where the Continental Shelf starts—it 
may start 3 leagues off Texas and 3 
miles off Louisiana and 3 leagues off 
Florida—but wherever the Continental 
Shelf starts, then going seaward, the 
rights of the United States to the Shelf 
should be confirmed. I think that is 
important and ought to be done. The 
question is too important to be left to 
chance. I hope that when that time 
comes we can have some help in obtain- 
ing such an amendment. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
tas] referred to the fact that there is 
nothing on the eastern shore that could 
cause any trouble. I tried to refer the 
other day to the boundaries of the State 
of Florida. The boundaries of the State 
of Florida, if they are 3 leagues on the 
western coast because of the Constitu- 
tion of 1868, must follow the language 
of the Constitution of 1868 on the east- 
ern coast. Florida contends that it left 
the Union temporarily in the difficulties 
between the States, and that when it 
came back, before its representatives 
could sit in the House and the Senate, it 
had to amend its constitution. It did 
amend its constitution, and added the 
sections that made it republican in form 
but it also added some words about 
boundaries. It said that the boundary 
on the eastern side should follow a cer- 
tain course, which I shall not read now, 
but regarding which the distinguished 
Senator from Florida helped me out by 
saying, “It goes from the northern limit 
of the State clear down below Miami, 
following the exact coastline’—not 3 
leagues out in the sea, not 3 miles out in 
the sea, but following the coast line. I 
say he helped me out, because the Sena- 
tor is fair and honest, and he was frank 
to say that the boundary ran there. 
But he also said it was extended 3 miles 
on the Atlantic coast by other general 
legislation, The interesting thing is 
that below Miami the boundary in the 
1868 constitution follows the Gulf 
Stream, and the Gulf Stream varies—it 
moves in and out with the years and 
with the seasons. When women’s 
clothes were changing in pattern years 
ago, a designer said: 

An imaginary line is the waist 

Which seldom stays long where it’s placed, 
But ambles and skips 

Twixt the shoulders and hips 

According to popular taste. 


So goes the boundary of the State of 
Florida—out to sea, and back, meander- 
ing here and there, out 25 miles to sea. 
Why should we not confine it to 3 miles, 
if we want to? Why do we have to re- 
ject the idea that a 3-mile limitation 
can be placed on the boundary of that 
State? So I want to say that I shall ap- 
preciate, when the time comes, the pos- 
sibility of help on an amendment of that 
nature because I think it important. 

Mr. President, I have here a map, and 
I am sure most people believe that a 
map can indicate something or other 
with reference to the boundaries of a 
particular State. I have stated that I 
am not worried about the actual bound- 
aries of the State of Texas; whatever 
they may be, the Court will have to de- 
termine them. But here is a map which 
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covers the State of Texas, a map made 
by David H. Burr. Collectors know it as 
the Colton map. It does not show any 
boundary out into the ocean from the 
Rio Grande or the Sabine River. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. What is the date of 
that map? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The date is 1834. 

Mr. DANIEL. That was 2 years be- 
fore there was a Republic of Texas and 
before our boundaries were fixed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam coming in the 
direction which the Senator from Texas 
has indicated. I now produce a map of 
Texas by F. A. Lee, published in 1836. 
If I had better eyes I could read the fine 
print which is on it. It says that-the 
Rio Grande runs a course of some 800 
miles in length. This map contains no 
indication of a boundary which reaches 
out into the ocean. 

I now come to the Tanner map, pub- 
lished in 1837. It deals with the area 
between the Rio Grande and the Nueces. 
It does not show any boundary out into 
the ocean, but it lists areas granted to 
the State for development purposes. 

Here is a map of the State of Texas 
compiled from surveys on record in the 
General Land Office of the Republic of 
Texas in the year 1839, by Richard S. 
Hunt and Jesse Randel. The map bears 
the notation that “the undersigned have 
inspected the map and have given it their 
approval as being a compilation from the 
best and most recently produced author- 
ities.” It was signed by Mr. Webb, who 
was Secretary of State of the Republic 
of Texas, and by John Woodward, who 
was consul general of the Texas area, 
and approved by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. He certifies 
that the map was compiled from records 
of the office. Curiously, this map does 
not show any 3-league limit out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

I‘have a photostatic copy of the Ar- 
rowsmith map of about the same pericd. 
It shows a good deal of detail of the 
Republic of Texas, but, again, there is no 
showing of any three-league boundary. 

I now come to the War Department 
map of 1844. It is a map of Texas and 
the countries adjacent, compiled in the 
Bureau of the Corps of Topographie En- 
gineers for the State Department, under 
the direction of Col. J. J. Abert, Chief 
of the corps, by Ist Lt. W. H. Emory. 
No collector of western items, particu- 
larly if he happened to live in New Mex- 
ico, would go without a copy of Abert’s 
Examination of New Mexico, or a set 
of Emory’s boundary discourses, To me, 
Mr. President, these are very interesting 
names. 

This map does not show a boundary 
3 leagues out into the Gulf of Mexico. It 
contains some interesting material. It 
describes the course of the Arkansas 
River from James Peak to its source, 
which is due west. Then it contains the 
very interesting comment that the 
boundaries of Texas are fixed by an act 
of the Texas congress approved Decem- 
ber 19, 1836. 

(At this point Mr. ANpERson yielded 2 
minutes to Mr. Morse, who spoke on the 
question of committee meetings during 
sessions of the Senate. Mr. Morse’s re- 
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marks appear in the Record following 
Mr. ANDERSON’s speech.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
the map which I was last exhibiting it 
is stated that the present boundaries of 
Texas are defined by an act of 1936 to 
be as follows: 

Beginning at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
thence up the principal stream of the said 
river to its source. 


That covers the entire boundaries of 
New Mexico and Texas as well, so far as 
they were then listed; and nothing is 
said about 3 leagues. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator give 
the date of the boundary act referred to 
on the map? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is December 19, 
1836. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am sure the Senator 
would be glad to have the exact words 
of the 1836 boundary act of Texas read 
into the Recorp at this point, because it 
is quoted incorrectly on the map from 
which the Senator has just read. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should be happy 
to know the correct words. 

Mr. DANIEL. On page 136 of the vyol- 
ume entitled “Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of 
America,” volume 4, I read the follow- 
ing: 

That description of the boundaries of 
Texas was taken almost literally from the 
Texan Act of December 19, 1836— 


That is the same act that is incor- 
rectly quoted on your map; but the cor- 
rect quotation from this volume con- 
tinues— 
which contained the following provisions: 

“That from and after the passage of this 
act, the civil and political jurisdiction of 
this Republic be, and is hereby declared to 
extend to the following boundaries, to wit: 
Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine River, 
and running west along the Gulf of Mexico 
3 leagues from land, to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande.” 


So I wonder if the Senator from New 
Mexico will concede that this is just an- 
other instance in which a map can be 
wrong. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not know that 
the language I had read was incorrect. 
I am glad the Senator has pointed out 
the correction, because I do not care to 
have the information incorrect. How- 
ever, I admit that maps can be wrong. 
Persons working with maps jot down 
enough to fill a space, and do not always 
get the information correct. I have 
never tried to question the fact that the 
Senator from Texas is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the situation, I admit that we 
cannot depend on maps to fix bound- 
aries, we had better let the Court do that, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
-while there was such a provision in the 
Texas law of 1836, the makers of these 
maps evidently did not think it was par- 
ticularly noteworthy or binding and, 
therefore, did not include this boundary, 
so far as the Gulf of Mexico was con- 
cerned? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe it 
was a question of thinking it was not 
binding, I think they were more inter- 
ested in the cross-hatching they were 
doing on the map. They were more in- 
terested in the fine little pictures they 
were drawing. 

The next map was drawn by Colonel 
Abert. His people were greatly inter- 
ested in showing where the land was 
raised and where the water was shallow. 
They were not nearly so interested in 
the land farther at sea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While it is probably 
true that the Republic of Texas sent 
copies of its law to other sovereign States 
after 1838, has the Senator from New 
Mexico ever found any indication that 
other States recognized the 3-league sea- 
ward boundary of Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not wish 
to answer that question, because that 
might infer that I had made some study 
of that question. I have not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from New Mexico ever heard it claimed 
that other States had supposedly recog- 
nized the 3-league boundary? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have stated the 
only thing I know, which is that the State 
Department, in answering the letter of 
Senator Connally, replied to him to the 
effect that the State Department did not 
recognize the 3-league boundary of Mex- 
ico, and, apparently, did not recognize 
the 3-league boundary of Texas as bind- 
ing on the United States. The State De- 
partment has constantly contended that 
the United States has followed the 3-mile 
limit, and that the borders of a State 
cannot exceed the borders of the sov- 
ereign. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may propound an 
inquiry to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does it essentially matter 
what the Republic of Texas thought its 
boundaries were, since thereafter Texas 
became a State of the Union? Is it pos- 
sible for Texas to be both a nation and 
a State? When Texas became a State of 
the United States did she not thereby 
shed all rights of national sovereignty? 
Whatever sovereign national rights the 
Republic of Texas had, became the rights 
of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee has placed this issue in 
its proper perspective, namely, that 
whatever rights the Republic of Texas 
may have possessed in excess of the 
rights of other States, nevertheless, 
when Texas became a member of the 
American Union she of necessity came in 
on an equal footing with the others. 

Since the Supreme Court has found 
and ruled that the other States have no 
valid claim to title in or ownership of 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark, therefore Texas has no valid 
claim to the submerged lands of the 
marginal sea, either beyond 3 miles out 
from the shore line or between the low- 
water mark and the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. I find myself in full agree- 
ment with the statement of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Ido not wish unduly 
to burden the Recorp, but I desire to 
refer to the fact that the map of the Re- 
public of Texas, compiled by Hunt and 
Randel in 1847 from surveys of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, makes no showing of 
the 3-league boundary. 

The map of Texas published by Ep- 
pinger and Baker in 1851, compiled from 
surveys of the General Land Office, 
makes no such showing. 

The very well known map published in 
1851 by Creuzbauer, of Houston, likewise 
makes no such showing. 

I do not know whether the maps have 
tried to show the boundaries of Texas as 
something other than what was deter- 
mined by the people of Texas. I say 
that boundaries are difficult to establish. 
It is difficult at this late date to go back 
and try to prove what the boundaries of 
a particular State were in 1836, 1840, 
1850, or even somewhat later than that. 
Therefore, it has seemed to me to be 
much wiser to take the suggestion made 
by the new Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Brownell, before our 
committee, to the effect that we start 
at the shoreline and make some sort 
of royalty adjustment to the States 
involved. 

The claims of Texas are treated at 
great length in the appendix to the mi- 
nority views presented by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON] and me. We believe that this 
has something to do with the question 
of whether or not Texas did believe that 
it was giving up its outer boundaries. In 
the minority views, at page 71, there is 
this statement: 

The United States Department of State for 
over 100 years consistently interpreted the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo as not estab- 
lishing the international seaward boundary 
off the coasts of Mexico and Texas. 


That position was restated by the De- 
partment of State in its letter of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, to Senator Connally. 

So I propound the question, Why did 
they go 3 leagues out to sea? The only 
answer I can give is the one contained 
in the minority views, as follows: 

It was desirable to mark the main channel 
entering the Rio Grande for the purposes of 
navigation control. 

Both the text of article V of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo and the memorandums 
and letters which passed between the United 
States and Mexican officials charged with the 
actual plotting of the line indicate that the 
line was to be used to show the main chan- 
nel into the river, and soundings were to 
be carried out on each side of the line to 
expedite the entrance of vessels. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that the boundary between 
lower and upper California established by 
this same treaty did not represent a navi- 
gable river and thus the line was not carried 
into the sea. 


I merely wish to point out that if the 
Republic of Mexico was so insistent upon 
a 3-league boundary running out into 
the ocean, it would have had a 3-league 
boundary running into the Gulf and a 
3-league boundary running into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Mexico did not do that. 
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Why? Because when it got to the west 
coast, it came to a coast where there 
was no river mouth. But when it was 
concerned with the east coast, where 
the Rio Grande had poured silt and sedi- 
ment into the Gulf of Mexico, it was 
desirable to mark a channel. Therefore 
a line was run 3 miles from the cocst. 

Some of the questions I have asked 
about the 3-mile limit—questions about 
what our relationships might be with 
other countries—are asked partly for 
the purpose of suggesting to the propo- 
nents of this measure that it might be 
well for them to find out what the 
President of the United States intends 
to do with such a measure if it should 
reach him. How much simpler it wouid 
be if the proponents of the bill were to 
take some bill like Senate bill 107, follow 
the suggestions of the Attorney General 
of the United States, and, for whatever 
belt they thought was desirable, estab- 
lish whatever division of royalties they 
thought appropriate, and yet not tear 
down everything the State Department 
has been attempting to do since 1797 in 
establishing the 3-mile belt. I do not 
see why it is necessary, merely in order 
to get hold of oil money along the bor- 
ders of the country, to destroy what 
State Departments, both Republican and 
Democratic, have done for 150 years. 
The State Department has warned us in 
this connection; and I think it is time to 
pay a little attention to what it has 
said. 

Mr. Tate, the deputy legal adviser of 
the State Department, appeared before 
our committee. He brought with him 
Raymund T. Yingling, assistant legal 
adviser. We asked them for their opin- 
ions. I turned to them frequently and 
questioned them as to what the exact 
Situation was with respect to the Con- 
tinental Shelf, and with respect to the 
3-mile limit. I asked them, “Has not 
the State Department actually mapped 
the boundary with Mexico?” The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] also 
asked guestions. We went into all the 
questions relating to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo. Finally we got 
down to the thing with which the State 
Department concerns itself. I asked 
Mr. Tate about international relations, 
and whether a State could get bounda- 
ries greater than those of the Nation. 
He said: 

What I mean to say there is that the terri- 
torial claims of the State and the Nation 
are indivisible. The United States conducts 
the foreign relations, and there can be no 
greater claim in the international commu- 
nity than that made by the United States, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator agrees, does 
he not, that the Federal Government 
cannot reduce the boundaries of a State 
without the consent of the State? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not. 

Mr. LONG. Then it is no use to pur- 
sue the question further, because we are 
too far apart. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
ish my answer. 

I think there are some instances in 
which the Federal Government has been 
granted permission by a State to adjust 


Please let me fin- 
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its boundaries, the State of Texas being 
one example. However, in general, I 
agree with the statement made by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot reduce the boundary of a 
State without the consent of the State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG, To take a different illus- 
tration from what the Senator has in 
mind, the Federal Government, in the 
case of Florida, expressly recognized the 
State’s boundaries as extending for 10 
miles beyond the shore when Florida 
came back into the Union, and it was 
readmitted by a law enacted by Con- 
gress. Does the Senator take the posi- 
tion that the State Department has more 
power than Congress in the making of 
law? < 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; but I will say 
that any time the State of Florida wishes 
to test that boundary, it has a good 
opportunity todo so. It might find that 
the decision of the court would be that 
the Federal Government did not recog- 
nize such a boundary. The Senator 
from Louisiana is as familiar with that 
case as are the rest of us. The State of 
Florida was required, after the War Be- 
tween the States, to submit a new con- 
stitution. That new constitution had to 
be republican in form. That was the 
only requirement imposed on the State 
of Florida. It had a constitution. The 
Federal Government contended that 
that constitution was still in force. We 
had fought a war in which millions of 
dollars were spent and thousands of lives 
destroyed trying to prove that the State 
of Florida could not secede from the 
Union. The war proved that it could 
not secede from the Union. Therefore, 
its old constitution was still in effect. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me finish what 
is in my mind, please. 

If the old constitution was in effect, 
then all Florida had to do was to amend 
that constitution to make it republican 
in form. But Florida said, “No; we were 
out of the Union. We were on vacation 
for a while, and we are coming back 
into the Union with a new constitution.” 

In the new constitution they put some- 
thing that was not in the old constitu- 
tion. They put boundaries. I say that 
when the State of Florida did that it 
went beyond the request of the Federal 
Government. All the Congress did was 
to say that the constitution should be 
republican in form. It suggested that 
certain amendments be made to that 
constitution. Whether or not those 
amendments were made the Congress 
never knew, because the constitution 
never came back. Florida was allowed 
to send its representatives to Congress 
without the test on the final question, 
without a final vote of approval on its 
constitution. I suggest that that is a 
matter for the Supreme Court to pass 
upon some day. 

I specifically deny that the State of 
Florida had the power to extend its 
boundaries unilaterally, and I deny that 
the Federal Government approved such 
action. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Of course, I completely 
differ with the argument the Senator is 
making. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has just had a similar 
problem posed to it with regard to state- 
hood for Hawaii. The question was 
raised as to the boundaries of Hawaii. 
The answer given to those of us on the 
committee was that the boundaries of 
the new State of Hawaii would be the 
same as the boundaries of the Territory 
of Hawaii. We were looking into those 
boundaries to see just what they would 
be. When Congress looks into them and 
determines what the boundaries of a 
State are, it seems to me that Congress 
should be bound by that determination. 

In the instance we have an express 
case of Florida in which the boundaries 
were spelled out. We have examined 
these constitutions before. We would 
certainly examine the constitution of 
Hawaii before it came into the Union. 
A short time ago we examined the con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico, in order that 
that Territory might enjoy home rule. 
Some of us found objections to certain 
provisions of that constitution. We did 
not agree that that constitution should 
go into effect in Puerto Rico until it was 
modified to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress. The Senator is familiar with that 
case. We insisted that there be an agree- 
ment for modification before Puerto Rico 
could become self-governing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana. All I 
point out is that a single test was laid 
down for Florida, Georgia, and several 
other States; namely, that they amend 
their existing constitutions so as to make 
them republican inform. Some of those 
States took the position that they had 
been out of the Union, and that there- 
fore they had to adopt new constitu- 
tions. They put new matter in their 
constitutions, matter which had nothing 
whatever to do with the requirement to 
amend their constitutions so as to make 
them republican in form. 

Congress proceeded to pass upon the 
question as to whether or not the Florida 
constitution was republican in form, and 
decided that if and when the State of 
Florida did certain other things it would 
have met the test. It never touched the 
question of boundaries. There never 
was a moment’s discussion of boundaries. 
The entire debates have been read and 
examined by many people, including the 
junior Senator from New Mexico. There 
is not a word in them that touches the 
question of boundaries. 

The Senator from Louisiana has been 
very diligent, as we have all tried to be, 
in connection with the question of Ha- 
waiian statehood. I must say that the 
subject of Hawaiian statehood has been 
revived in my mind by this dispute over 
submerged lands. 

The Senator from Louisiana under- 
stood that when we were looking at the 
map of the Hawaiian Islands we found 
that the Territory of Hawaii claimed 
open ocean for 60 miles in one case be- 
tween two main islands and for nearly 
1,000 miles in another case, and also 
claimed an archipelago running 1,800 
miles in another case. We have been 
getting information to the effect that 
those things do not count. I suppose 
that if there were a meeting of the com- 
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mittee tomorrow morning the commit- 
tee could reject the views of the Senator 
from Louisiana, the Senator from New 
Mexico, and the Senator from Texas, and 
report a bill that fixed the boundaries of 
Hawaii as those of the old Hawaii as de- 
fined by the King. There would be 1,000 
miles of open water between Honolulu 
and Palmyra, and the Hawaiians claim 
that long ocean stretch would be inland 
waters. The Senator from Louisiana 
and I would dispute that to our dying 
breath, and therefore until that matter 
is adjudicated in court, I would say they 
could not extend their boundaries in any 
such fashion, 

I am only attempting to show that the 
boundary question is extremely difficult. 
Personally I think it would be wise to 
follow the suggestion made by the At- 
torney General of the United States, Mr. 
Brownell, when he proposed an alterna- 
tive. 

While the Senator from Louisiana was 
out of the Chamber, I said that so far 
as I was concerned, if we dealt with only 
the 3-mile strip, I might allow the State 
37% percent of royalties. Someone else 
might want to give them 50 percent, 
and someone else might want to give 
them 100 percent. It is a matter of de- 
gree, and not of principle. It could be 
done, and while it would be done over 
my protest, I recognize the right to pro- 
vide such a division and therefore it 
would not do violence to my feelings to 
go a step further and make an even larg- 
er allowance, as I have suggested. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When a State comes into 
the Union, generally its boundaries are 
spelled out in the enabling act which 
brings it into the Union, or its bound- 
aries are described by reference to pre- 
vious statutes describing its boundaries 
as a Territory, or by some other descrip- 
tion which can be located somewhere, 
so that it can be determined what the 
boundaries of the State are. For ex- 
ample, with regard to the boundaries of 
Hawaii, we were told we could find them 
by going back into the ‘history of that 
Territory, and into the history of the 
statutes of the United States relating to 
Hawaii. 

With regard to my own State of Louisi- 
ana, the Congress spelled out the bound- 
aries in the enabling act. With regard 
to the State of Florida, when Congress 
admitted the State, its boundaries were 
described in its constitution. If the 
boundaries of Florida are to be found 
in its constitution, it seems to me that 
since Congress had that constitution be- 
fore it and considered it, Congress would 
be more or less bound by the act it 
passed admitting the State into the 
Union. Likewise it would seem to me 
that when Congress admitted the Re- 
public of Texas as it existed at the time 
it became a part of this Nation, the 
laws of Texas, which spelled out its 
boundaries, should have been known to 
the Congress, and the Congress should 
have been held to have been admitting 
a definitely described area, and obviously 
the law of the Territory was the only 
thing to which one could refer, unless 
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Congress attempted to spell out the 
boundary itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that in the con- 
troversy between my State and the State 
of Texas, the courts established the 
boundaries? I say it is a matter for 
decision in the courts, just as the ques- 
tion of the boundary between Texas and 
New Mexico was made by the Court. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from 
New Mexico permit me to read at this 
time from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Texas against New 
Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. In 1928 the Supreme 
Court in that case said: 

New Mexico, when admitted as a State in 
1912, explicitly declared in its constitution 
that its boundary ran “along said 32d par- 
allel to the Rio Grande * * *.” This was 
confirmed by the United States by admitting 
New Mexico as a State with the line thus 
described as its boundary. 


Will the Senator permit me to refer 
to another case, just one sentence, in 
which his own State made the argument 
to the Supreme Court that the United 
States could not change the boundaries 
of New Mexico after New Mexico came 
into the Union, without the consent of 
New Mexico? The court said in that 
case, New Mexico against Colorado, 1925, 
in discussing the right of the State to 
rely upon its established boundary lines 
at the time of admission, that the bound- 
ary lines cannot be impaired by any sub- 
sequent action on the part of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would agree with that, but I merely 
point out that it might have been a case 
in which Congress had the right to 
speak. 

I read now from the testimony of Mr. 
Jack B. Tate: 


Senator ANDERSON. Whenever you deal 
with the subject of matters that are out in 
the ocean you have to deal sovereign to 
sovereign; do you not? 

Mr. TATE. Yes. 

. . . * » 


Senator ANDERSON. * * * When you are in 
the international domain your dealing has to 
be sovereign to sovereign? 

Mr. Tate. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON, Therefore, the United 
States could not recognize a boundary larger 
than that which the United States itself 
claims? 

Mr. Tate. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. Some question arose a 
moment ago as to the rights which Texas 
may have acquired under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. I do not want to get 
into the field that the Senator from Texas 
wishes to question you about, and I am not 
moving into this just because he raised the 
question because I had my material here in 
advance. I have put previously into the 
record the letter which the Honorable Tom 
Connally, former Senator from the State of 
Texas, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
October 12, 1949. Are you familiar with 
Senator Connally’s letter? 

Mr. Tarte. I do not recall it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you familiar with 
the reply which the Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Webb, sent to Senator Connally? 

Mr. Tate. I probably saw that, Senator, 
but I do not recall it at the moment. 
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Finally I said, “Would you agree with 
this interpretation?” 

Accordingly, the United States Government 
claims and asserts an extent of territorial 
waters in the Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere 
along its coasts of 3 marine lines. It does 
not recognize any claim other than its own 
as binding in the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations. It does not, 
therefore, recognize the Texas claim of 3 
leagues as binding for international pur- 
poses and does not recognize the Texas claim 
as binding upon Mexico or the nationals of 
Mexico. 


That was from the letter which the 
State Department wrote. I said, “With 
that language before you,” because it 
was a previous administration which 
had written it, I asked the representa- 
tive of the State Department: 


With that language before you, would you 
agree with that interpretation? 


He answered: 
I would say that is correct. 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, re- 
ciprocally, that the United States will 
not recognize any claims of Mexico be- 
yond the 3-mile limit? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore the adop- 
tion of the 3-mile rule of national sover- 
eignty by us is not so much a self- 
denying act on our part as a principle 
of international law which we apply 
against other nations, and which serves 
to protect our fishermen and nationals. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
It is not a question of whether we apply 
it against other nations. We are the 
sponsors of it. We have lived with it 
for 150 years. We have never gone to 
an international conference that we have 
not endorsed it. We have never gone to 
an international conference in which we 
have not maintained it. There has never 
been an occasion when the United States 
has been at an international conference 
on boundaries when we have not re- 
stricted ourselves to the 3 miles, and 
sought to restrict every other nation to 
the 3 miles, and to come at this late hour 
to a different decision is going to be 
embarrassing in the extreme. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, it might 
well be said to be our baby; and for 150 
years we have been the leader in world 
affairs in fighting and laboring to get it 
established. Is not that true? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not only is it our 
baby but it has grown up to be a beau- 
tiful child. It has helped us all over the 
earth. It has been greatly instrumental 
in helping to secure control of oil in cer- 
tain areas of the earth, as against Russia, 
when Russia was trying to seize it. After 
having used it, not for 1 generation but 
for 6 generations, why we should sud- 
denly abandon it I do not understand. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if it is not true that Mr. Jack 
Tate, of the State Department, conceded 
that the United States had made at least 
two exceptions to the 3-mile rule, in ac- 
cepting Texas into the Union with a 
$-league boundary and in the approval 
by Congress of a 3-league boundary in 
the case of the west coast of Florida? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the lan- 
guage used at that point by Mr. Tate 
was not too good. . At that time he was 
being pressed rather hard. He tried to 
get away as best he could from the Sen- 
ator from Texas. However, I do not 
think Mr. Tate got away without getting 
his head a little bloody. I do not think 
he wanted to admit what he had to 
admit. 

Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico permit me to 
read Mr. Tate’s answer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I shall appre- 
' ciate it if the Senator from Texas will 
tell us the page of the hearings from 
* which he is about to read, so that we 
may follow his reading from the hear- 
ings. 
` Mr. DANIEL. I shall read from page 
1078 of the hearings, toward the bottom 
of the page. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. DANIEL. Without reading all my 
questions about Texas’ 3-league bound- 
ary, and so forth, I shall begin at the 
part of my questioning following the 
small type: 

I just want to ask you again, it is not your 
contention that by coming into the United 
States our Nation went back on its word on 
Texas’ boundary and let these riches outside 
of the 3 miles go back into the ownership of 
the family of nations, is it? 

Mr. Tate. I am not making any conten- 
tion on that score, Senator. 

Senator Dante. As to the State of Florida, 
its constitution, after the Civil War, pro- 
vided that on the Gulf coast side, that is the 
shallow-water side, its boundary should go 
out 3 leagues from shore, and that was ap- 
proved by the United States Congress. You 
are familiar with that, are you not? 

Mr. Tate. I understand that to be true; 
yes. 
Senator DANIEL. So there at least are 2 
instances in which our Nation by official 
action has recognized boundaries in the Gulf 
of Mexico a greater distance than 3 miles 
from shore; is that not correct, sir? 

Mr. Tate. I think so; yes. 


Mr. ANDERSON. In reading from the 
testimony at that point, the Senator from 
Texas has emphasized the word “yes.” 
I wish to emphasize the fact that at that 
point Mr. Tate said—and I watched him 
very carefully: 

I think so; yes. 


The actual meaning of the word “yes,” 
as used in that connection by Mr. Tate, 
depends upon the emphasis or lack of 
enekees placed on the various words by 


I wish to remind the Senate that a 
man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still. 

I wish also to remind the Senate that 
earlier in the hearing, the Senator from 
Texas pressed Mr. Tate on this point. I 
will say for the Senator from Texas that 
when he presses a man on a point, he 
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really presses him. Earlier the Senator 
from Texas said: 

Senator DANTEL. In other words, Mr. Tate, 
because the United States ‘had previously 
followed a 3-mile rule generally, you do not 
think that when Texas came into the Union, 
everything outside of 3 miles off Texas was 
thrown back to the family of nations; do 
you? 

Mr. Tare. I think that is a matter for the 
Supreme Court to pass on; not for the State 
Department. 


I wish Mr. Tate had maintained that 
position. His subsequent testimony 
shows how far a man can go when he 
begins to weaken. $ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the lan- 
guage bears careful examination. I read 
now from page 1078: 

The Supreme Court not only failed to dis- 
pute our boundary at 3 leagues, but the Court 
went on to say: 

“We assume that as a republic, Texas had 
not only full sovereignty over her marginal 
sea, but ownership of it, the land underlying 
it, and all the riches which it held.” 

I just want to ask you again, it is not your 
contention that by coming into the United 
States our Nation went back on its word on 
Texas’ boundary and let these riches outside 
of the 3 miles go back into the ownership of 
the family of nations; is it? 


That is the part to which the Senator 
just referred. 

I make special note of the language of 
the Court’s decision regarding Texas, be- 
cause the important words are “as a re- 
public,” because in the case of United 
States against Texas, the Court made 
note of this very particular language, and 
pointed out that when Texas was a re- 
public it did have paramount rights, full 
sovereignty, and, as the Court said, own- 
ership of the land underlying those wa- 
ters; but then the Court went on to 
point out that, under the equal-footing 
clause, when Texas became a State, she 
lost those rights, and that then the rights 
which the nation of Texas had had were 
transferred to the rights of the Nation 
of the United States of America. 

I point out specifically that that lan- 
guage of the Court is very germane to 
this argument, because as a republic, 
Texas had rights which she does not 
have as a State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; and I tried to 
point that out in connection with the dis- 
cussion of these decisions. 

Mr. President, there is constant repe- 
tition of what Mr. Justice Black said or 
what Mr. Justice Douglas said or what 
some other Justice of the Supreme Court 
said half way along the road, from which 
those who favor extended boundaries for 
the States derive some comfort. They 
point out that Mr. Justice Black said 
that in the Pollard case to the effect that 
in other cases the Supreme Court had 
made various statements, which I shall 
not attempt to quote exactly, but state- 
ments which seemed almost strong 
enough to suggest that the States owned 
the lands not only beneath the navigable 
waters inside inland waters but also be- 
neath the navigable waters beyond the 
tidelands to their boundaries. Those 
who make contentions of State owner- 
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ship attempt to obtain aid and comfort 
from those words. However, I point out 
that we should observe who was awarded 
the final decision. 

In that connection, I may state that 
only a few evenings ago, while I was 
watching the television, a prize fight was 
going on. In the fourth round, one of 
the fighters almost knocked out the 
other. However, in the fifth round the 
fighter who had been almost knocked 
out in the fourth round got in a lucky 
punch and succeeded in knocking out his 
opponent. Mr. President, what do you 
suppose happened when the decision of 
the judges was made, in determining 
who was the winner of the contest? Do 
you suppose the judges awarded a part 
of the decision to the fighter who almost 
knocked out his opponent in the fourth 
round, or do you suppose the judges 
awarded the entire decision to the 
fighter who actually knocked out his op- 
ponent in the fifth round? 

That situation is very analogous to the 
one now confronting us. 

“Let not your hearts be troubled,” the 
Supreme Court said over and over again. 
Then it proceeded to say that the United 
States owns this area, that the Govern- 
ment is the only sovereign there can be 
in this area, that the United States Gov- 
ernment has to administer this area, and 
its responsibilities to defend this Nation 
are such that it must never give up this 
belt. The latter statements are the ones 
which I think are important and con- 
trolling, and not the words “Let not your 
hearts be troubled.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is the able junior Senator 
from New Mexico suggesting that the 
able junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] has been knocked out in both 
the first, second, and third rounds, and 
yet is coming back again? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say that 
if he is, the Senator from Texas has the 
greatest recuperative powers possessed 
by any man I have ever known in all my 
life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. In order to be fair 
about the matter, I yield now to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for giving 
me this opportunity to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the decision against 
Texas by a 4 to 3 vote of the Supreme 
Court was a decision denying Texas the 
right to introduce evidence in the law- 
suit. That was the first time the Su- 
preme Court ever denied a State the 
right to introduce evidence in a con- 
tested lawsuit. 

I say to the Senate that I do not 
consider myself knocked out until I get 
someone to hear the evidence regarding 
the claims of Texas to these lands. 
Thank goodness the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress are hearing the evidence. 
Thank goodness, my colleagues in the 
Senate are hearing it. I shall be satis- 
fied with the decision made by the Con- 
gress, and then we shall see who will be 
the final winner. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may not be as 
satisfied with the decision of the Congress 
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as I was with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.’ We recur repeat- 
edly to the argument of Texas that she 
did not have a chance to be heard on 
the evidence she wished to present to 
the Supreme Court. However, the point 
is that the Supreme Court decided that 
the evidence which Texas wished to pre- 
sent was evidence upon issues upon 
which the Court did not see any reason 
for having to rule, because in that law- 
suit the Court considered Texas to be in 
the same position in which Texas stands 
in other respects, namely, as one of the 
States in a Union of 48 States, with no 
more rights or no less rights than those 
possessed by any of the other States. 
The Court considered Texas to be what 
Texas is in the law, namely, a State in 
the Union of 48 States, with no more 
rights and with no fewer rights than the 
other States. I refuse to believe that 
‘Texas has any less rights than the State 
of Minnesota or the State of New 
Mexico; and I refuse to agree that she 
has any more rights. The Supreme 
Court simply said that, while the evi- 
dence which the attorneys for Texas may 
want to present, may be interesting, the 
real truth is that when Texas ceased 
to be a nation, she came into the Union 
as a State; and when she came in as a 
State, she came in on an equal footing, 
with the other States, and with no more 
and with no less. 

Mr. DANIEL rose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? j 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana in a moment. 
The Senator from Texas wants me to 
yield, and then I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr.DANIEL. Merely to make it clear, 
let me say that we do not deny anything 
the Senator from Minnesota has said. 
All we asked the Court to do was to hear 
and interpret our contract and interna- 
tional agreement. Along with all the 
treaties with other nations, there will be 
found listed in the State Department 
books as an international agreement the 
Annexation Agreement with Texas. It 
has the same binding effect as any 
treaty between nations. All we asked 
the Court to do was to read that provi- 
sion of the Annexation Agreement which 
says that Texas—and she was the only 
State required to do so—shall pay her 
own debts, and in exchange, Texas shall 
retain all unsold lands lying within its 
limits. We asked the Court to determine 
that question, and to hear the evidence 
of 100 years’ interpretation of that 
agreement, and, if the Court found that 
Texas and the United States did agree 
that Texas was to retain all its lands, 
then the United States Supreme Court 
should not take them away from us by 
an equal footing clause which was put 
into the formal act of admission, as a 
subsequent unilateral act of the United 
States. That was our only argument. 

It is the same, as I said the other day, 
as if the United States should offer an 
agreement of annexation to Australia, 
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and say in that agreement, “Australia 
shall keep all its submerged lands out to 
its 3-mile or 3-league limit,” and after 
Australia agreed to that, then the Con- 
gress of the United States passed a 
formal act of admission saying in effect, 
“Australia has accepted our position; 
Australia has agreed to our proposition; 
now, therefore, we admit Australia as 
one of the States of the Union, on an 
equal footing.” Would Senators stand 
on this floor to argue that the words 
“equal footing” meant that the United 
States should supersede her rights and 
take away from Australia the lands we 
specifically said that Australia should 
keep? 

That is the argument I made in court, 
and the court refused to hear the evi- 
dence on that agreement between Texas 
and the United States. If that agree- 
ment meant what it said, that Texas was 
to keep all the lands lying within her 
limits, I say, Mr. President, that no one 
in the United States Congress should say 
that, in 1845, the Congress intended to go 
back on that agreement and take away 
our lands by subsequently putting this 
so-called equal-footing clause into the 
formal unilateral act of admission. 
That clause had never been submitted to 
Texas, and it had never been interpreted, 
up until 1947, as taking anything away 
from any State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only want to say 
that that would open up a large field, 
if we should enter into it. I do not 
intend to go into it, but I am aware that 
at one time Texas disposed of a great 
deal of the remainder of its public lands 
to a syndicate in Chicago, and that from 
that transaction came the great XIT 
Ranch. I think they thought they were 
buying the great residue of the lands 
which the State of Texas had, but they 
did not get any of the submerged lands, 
and if those lands belonged to Texas, the 
syndicate perhaps failed to get their 
just share. But I say that would be a 
long discussion, and I am anxious to yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico does not mean to imply by 
the argument he is making, or that any 
other Senator is implying, that the Court 
has decided that Texas does not have a 
boundary 1044 miles from its shore. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. LONG. So far as I know, the 
United States Supreme Court had the 
opportunity of so deciding, and the Su- 
preme Court declined to decide that 
question. The Senator is arguing with 
some support from certain officials of 
the State Department, but he is not bas- 
ing his argument upon the decisions of. 
the United States Supreme Court in 
that connection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; if I have said 
anything to indicate that I thought the 
Supreme Court, in the Texas case—— 

Mr. LONG. Or in any other case. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Or in any other 
case, including the Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia cases, passed on the boundaries 
of Texas and Louisiana, I have not made 
myself clear. Ihave not made that con- 
tention at any time, and I do not make 
it. Specifically, the Supreme Court 
brushed that question to one side, be- 
cause it pointed out clearly that it was 
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not interested as to whether the bound- 
ary was out 3 miles, 10 miles, 300 miles, 
or 3,000 miles, inasmuch as everything 
seaward from ordinary low tide belonged 
to the Government of the United States, 
and it would not matter whether the 
boundary was out 3 feet, 3,000 feet, or 
3,000 miles, since the net result was ex- 
actly the same, because the Government 
owned that land anyway. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is putting 
the law more correctly, as it was applied 
in these cases, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. I wish he would further correct 
his statement by saying that the Court 
did not say that the United States actu- 
ally owned the submerged lands, al- 
though that inference might be drawn. 
However, the Court said that the United 
States had paramount rights in that 
area, and that the States did not have 
title. It did not say the States had no 
rights; nor did it say that the United 
States actually owned that property. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unfortunately, I 
allowed the material which I would like 
to read now to go to the Official Report- 
ers. But I tried to point out earlier that, 
while the court did not specifically say 
that the Government had title, it said 
clearly in the Texas case—and I apolo- 
gize for the way I must carry on this dis- 
cussion, for it should be carried on by 
lawyers, and not by insurance people— 
that property rights and political rights 
in this case were such that they coalesced 
in the national sovereign. Then I 
pointed out, earlier this afternoon, what 
“coalesced” meant. It meant to join to- 
gether in one body, and I said that the 
Government has both political and prop- 
erty rights. I do not see how anyone 
can contend that the Court did not say 
the United States had rights of title to 
the submerged lands. I believe they did; 
but that is something that I do not in- 
tend to argue. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in that connection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield in a 
moment. What I am trying to say is 
that if the Court did not hold that the 
Government possesses political and prop- 
erty rights in the property, it used some 
language that was pretty strong. We 
spent considerable time in the Senate 
committee at one time listening to the 
discussion of dominion and imperium. 
When we got through, after a long dis- 
cussion of those two words, I said, “Who 
got the land? The Government?” I 
did not care what the exact meaning of 
the two words was. It was a little hard 
for me to understand it. As a matter 
of fact, what I thought was the most in- 
teresting episode of our hearings was 
when a former Solicitor General of the 
United States said the Court used the 
word “dominium,” and the former Attor- 
ney General of the State of Texas, now 
the junior Senator from Texas, said, 
“No, the Court did not use the term ‘do- 
minium, it used the word ‘dominion’ ”— 
ion instead of ium. And here was a 
man who had tried the cases on one side 
in the Supreme Court, and he had car- 
ried in his mind an erroneous spelling of 
the term. The reason was that he had 
suggested one spelling, the Court had 
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used another spelling. What is the dif- 
ference between the two of them? 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator mean 
that the Solicitor General was wrong? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam sorry. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator mean 
that the Solicitor General used the 
wrong term? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said so. Yes, the 
Solicitor General, Iam sorry. Did I not 
say that? 

Mr. DANIEL. I missed that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Court used the 
wrong word, so far as the Solicitor Gen- 
eral was concerned. He had suggested 
the word “dominium” and the Court used 
the word “dominion,” and the Senator 
from Texas was right in pointing that 
out. I thought it was an interesting 
point, indeed, in the discussion of this 
subject. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota would like to ask a question 
purely for information. Is there any 
public domain within the State of Texas, 
apart from this submerged land? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Remaining? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, Is there any public 
land remaining? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think not. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; there is. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is? 

- Mr. DANIEL. Yes—a great deal of 
dry uplands. 

Mr. CASE. Are they forest lands? 

Mr. DANIEL. No. I refer to school 
lands—all of the lands, including the 
submerged lands. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I think the 
question referred to the Federal public 
domain. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the way we 
use that term. There are no public lands 
remaining in Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. No Federal lands, only 
State-owned public lands, 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. For all these years, 
Texas kept every foot of land within its 
boundaries. This is the first time any- 
body has ever claimed to own any land 
for the United States within the bound- 
aries of Texas, except by purchase or 
express cession. 

Mr. CASE. Was there ever a period of 
homesteading in Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Referring to the question 
of ownership, I should like to point out 
that there are some very good legal 
minds who believe that the United States 
Supreme Court did not hold that the 
Federal Government had actual title or 
ownership to these lands. 

I am reading from the minority opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the 
case of United States against Texas. I 
emphasize that it is the minority opin- 
ion. Ido not assert that it is the opinion 
of the majority of the Court, but there 
is a statement made by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter which should have the at- 
tention of the Senator. 
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In his minority opinion in the Texas 
case Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 

It is relevant, however, to note that in 
rejecting California's claim of ownership in 
the offshore oil the Court carefully abstained 
from recognizing such claim of ownership 
by the United States. This was emphasized 
when the Court struck out the proprietary 
claim of the United States from the terms 
of the decree proposed by the United States 
in the California case. 


Then there appears an asterisk, and 
there we find an interesting point. Fol- 
lowing the asterisk at the bottom of the 
page the following appears: 

The decree proposed by the United States 
read in part: 

“1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent thereto, 
possessed of paramount rights of proprietor- 
ship in, and in full dominion and power 
over, the lands, minerals, and other things 
underlying the Pacific Ocean. * * +” 

The italicized words were omitted in the 
Court's decree, 


Everyone knows that to be the fact. 

The United States Supreme Court 
struck out the words “of proprietorship,” 
obviously, for some reason. That is the 
point made by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
when he states that the Court has never 
held that the Government owns these 
lands. It has been held insteae that the 
Government has paramount rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have tried to say, 
over and over again, that I recognize 
that. If the Senator from Louisiana had 
been here a little earlier in the day he 
would know that I spent quite a bit of 
time in referring to the fact that the 
Supreme Court so held. I thought it was 
a favorable circumstance, because the 
Court recognized that the question was 
not one of mere title. If it had been a 
matter of mere title, the Congress might 
have passed the title on to the States. 
But, obviously, it was a question of rights 
which the Government got from its ex- 
ternal sovereignty which it could not pass 
on to the States. 

So I agree with the Senator that the 
Court did not use the words to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator, then, 
agree that the Federal Government does 
not actually own this property in the 
usual sense in which we think of owner- 
ship? : 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I think that is 
probably true, in an unusual sense. 
When the Court got through with the 
case it came so close to it that there was 
not much difference. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, Of course, the ownership 
of the land, exactly like the ownership 
of the States in the bed of inland waters, 
is not what we know ordinarily as a 
proprietary ownership. That is the dis- 
tinction which I suggest to my friend 
from New Mexico. 

The Court said: 

But there is a difference in this case which, 
Texas says, requires a different result. That 


difference is largely in the preadmission his- 
tory of Texas, 


The sum of the argument is that prior to 
annexation Texas had both dominium (own- 
ership or proprietary rights) and imperium 
(governmental powers of regulation and 
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control) as respects the lands, minerals, and 
other products underlying the marginal sea. 
In the case of California we found that she, 
like the Original Thirteen Colonies, never 
had dominium over that area, 


The Court went on to say: 


‘Texas prior to her admission was a Repub- 
lic. We assume that as a Republic she had 
not only full sovereignty over the marginal 
sea but ownership of it, of the land underly- 
ing it, and of all the riches which it held. 
In other words, we assume that it then had 
the dominium and imperium in and over 
this belt which the United States now 
claims. When Texas came into the Union, 
she ceased to be an independent nation. 
She then became a sister State on an “equal 
footing” with all the other States. That 
act concededly entailed a relinquishment of 
some of her sovereignity. The United States 
then took her place as respects foreign com- 
merce, the waging of war, the making of 
treaties, defense of the shores, and the like. 
In external affairs the United States became 
the sole and exclusive spokesman for the 
Nation. We hold that as an incident to the 
transfer of that sovereignty any claim that 
Texas may have had to the marginal sea was 
relinquished to the United States. 


Confirming exactly what the Senator 
from New Mexico has stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to deal rather briefly—and then I 
shall be through—with one other aspect 
of the pending proposal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico goes to another point, I wonder 
if he would yield to me for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remember that the 
Senator stated he was interested in the 
last-round results, but I see he has re- 
frained from going into the testimony of 
Mr. Tate which appears at page 1086 of 
the hearings, and I ask him if he will 
address himself to that at this time. It 
is the last testimony of Mr. Tate, and it 
bears so completely on the right of the 
United States in connection with the 
Continental Shelf, so far as international 
relations are concerned, that I should 
like to read it into the Record. It is as 
follows: 


Mr. TATE. I assume what the Court was 
saying there was that as far as the territorial 
waters are concerned, 3 miles anywhere, the 
United States had paramount rights; and as 
far as the Continental Shelf rights are con- 
cerned, there would be paramount rights in 
the subsoil and the seabed, and they would 
extend out as far as the Continental Shelf 
extended. 

Senator KUCHEL. So you would find no 
conflict between the traditional policy of the 
State Department and the paramount rights 
holdings in the Texas and Louisiana cases? 

Mr. TATE. I am aware of none. 

Senator Kucuen. If there is no conflict, 
then for the purpose of the committee in 
considering the claims of the States in these 
various bills, any action by Congress to re- 
store or give to the States any or all of the 
paramount rights which the United States 
Supreme Court holds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, would not in any respect violate 
the policy of the State Department. 

Mr. Tate, That is correct. I assume that 
as far as our international relations are con- 
cerned, the United States could divide up 
with the States any rights which it had, and 
those rights would be certainly the tradi- 
tional right to the 3 miles, plus the right to 
the Continental Shelf as set forth in the 1945 
proclamation. 

Senator Kucnuen. And to the extent that 
the Court held in each of those cases that the 
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paramount rights doctrine went considerably 
seaward of the 3-mile belt? 

Mr. Tate. Whatever the United States has 
as far as the international aspect is con- 
cerned, it may divide up with the States as 
it pleases. 


I wonder what comment the Senator 
from New Mexico has upon that last- 
round statement of Mr. Tate, the Deputy 
Solicitor of the State Department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it shows 
the danger of a man commenting on 
matters not within his own field. If he 
had remained within the international 
field he would have been sound. When 
he departed from it he went far astray. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator 
does not want to take the testimony of 
his witness which was last-round testi- 
mony? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I take his testi- 
mony in the field in which he belongs. 
He said we would be in trouble all over 
the world if we abandon the 3-mile limit 
principle. When he passed on these 
other matters he was completely out of 
his field. Quite obviously, he did not 
know what he was talking about, and 
we got exactly the result we always get 
by offering a witness who does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. President, I regard this as one of 
the greatest appropriation measures 
for other than defense purposes in the 
history of the country. I do not Know 
when the Congress of the United States 
has been called upon to make an appro- 
priation of this size without a hearing 
before the Appropriations Committee. 
It is an attempt to take tremendous sums 
of money and give them to the States. 

Some persons may contend that if we 
are going to give title to the States, we 
ought to give the States all the rentals 
that have accrued in the meantime. I 
do not think that that necessarily is true. 
I do not think that if a man owned a 
house, and he decided to will it, upon 
his death, to his son, daughter, or niece, 
everything that the house had earned 
during his lifetime should be taken from 
his estate and given to the legal bene- 
ficiary. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is proceeding upon the theory that the 
United States Supreme Court in these 
cases ruled that the Federal Government 
held title. That is not so. The Supreme 
Court held that the United States Gov- 
ernment had paramount rights. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
if he has noted that in the stipulations— 
and there were several—between the At- 
torney General of the United States and 
the attorney general of California, gov- 
erning the continuance of operations in 
. the submerged belt of California, in 

every instance they retained the specific 
provision that the stipulation shall not 
be applicable in the event that Congress 
sees fit to act prior to the time covered 
by the stipulation. Has the Senator 
noted that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, and I also 
noted that the stipulation covered areas 
where the money was to be held in trust, 
because a determination could not be 
reached as to inland waters until the 
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special master had made his report to 
the Supreme Court. Most of the mon- 
eys that are impounded in the State of 
California are certainly in that category. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like to call his 
attention to the fact that in the original 
press announcement, and in the original 
stipulation, as well, entered into between 
the Honorable Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States, and the 
Honorable Fred M. Howser, attorney gen- 
eral of California, approved by Hon, J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, dated 
August 21, 1950, applicable to the dispo- 
sition of all moneys under that stipula- 
tion that might accumulate, there is 
found the following: 

The above provisions of this paragraph are 
not intended to preclude any other proper 
disposition at an earlier time by reason of an 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of an act of Congress. 


I should like to call the distinguished 
Senator’s attention to the fact that al- 
most those identical words, if not exactly 
those words, occur in each of the exten- 
sions of the stipulation made from time 
to time, each of which was approved by 
Mr. Krug, as Secretary of the Interior, 
or later by Mr. Chapman, as Secretary 
of the Interior. 

I should like to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that that was true 
even when the nature of the stipulation 
was changed and when, under the new 
stipulation, funds began to be payable 
into the Treasury of the United States 
rather than into the treasury of Cali- 
fornia. In every case the same wording 
was carefully continued, showing that it 
was in the minds of both the Attorney 
General of the United States and of the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, acting for the Federal Govern- 
ment, that Congress at all times had a 
perfect right to dispose of the funds 
other than in the way provided by the 
stipulation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have never ques- 
tioned the right of Congress to give the 
funds away. Isimply say that this is one 
of the greatest appropriation measures 
I have ever seen for purposes other than 
defense. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator speaks 
of giving the funds away, but again he 
overlooks the fact that the most the 
Supreme Court has said is that the Fed- 
eral Government has paramount rights. 
The Supreme Court has never said that 
the Federal Government has title, and it 
has constantly refused so to say. 

Mr. ANDERSON, In its decisions, the 
Supreme Court has constantly said that 
it granted the injunctive relief which the 
Government applied for. Surely the 
Senator from Florida knows what the 
Government sued for. If the Govern- 
ment received injunctive relief, the Sen- 
ator certainly would not say that it did 
not take title to that money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows 
what the Government sued for and 
knows also that the Government did not 
get all that it sued for. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the Senator 
from Florida cannot deny that the Gov- 
ernment obtained injunctive relief. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In each case the ap- 
plicant very clearly asked for a declara- 
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tion that the States did not own the area 
and that the Federal Government did 
own it; and it also asked for a declara- 
tion that the Federal Government had 
paramount rights. The United States 
Supreme Court constantly refused to 
hold other than that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had paramount rights and that 
the State governments did not own title. 

I will say in complete fairness to the 
Department of Justice that it realized 
that title to lands all over our coastal 
areas were plunged into such hopeless 
disorder and confusion by such a ruling 
that the Government went back to the 
United States Supreme Court and filed a 
petition for rehearing, asking that the 
Court correct the terrible situation by 
finding that title was in the Federal 
Government. This the Supreme Court 
refused to do. 

So the stipulations and the notice 
which I am about to read, if I am per- 
mitted to do so, applicable to the Louisi- 
ana and Texas areas of the contro- 
versy, show that at all times the Fed- 
eral Government officials believed that 
Congress had power to act, and they 
placed in the stipulations and in the 
notice a clear warning that the right 
of Congress to act was preserved even 
as against third parties, including both 
the States and the private corporations 
which were concerned. 

If the Senator will permit me to com- 
plete this point, I should like to do so, 
because I think any argument could 
apply just as well to the notice as to the 
stipulation. 

On page 11 of the hearings held on 
March 28 and April 10, 1951, there is 
a print of a notice signed by the Hon. 
Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior, under date of December 11, 1950. 
This was the document under which 
drillings and production were continued 
in the gulf areas, that is, in the sub- 
merged lands lying offshore Texas and 
Louisiana. 

On page 11, under part IIT, the Sen- 
ator will find words used which are not 
the words of the States or of private 
drillers, though they are applicable to 
both the States and private drillers. The 
announcement is as follows: 

(1) The remittance will be deposited in 
a special account within the Treasury of 
the United States under 31 United States 
Code, 1946 edition, section 725r, subject to 
the control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the proceeds to be expended in such man- 
ner as may hereafter be directed by an act 
of Congress or, in the absence of such direc- 
tion, as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem to be proper, which may include a 
refund of the money to the person who 
paid it. 


I have simply called attention to this 
matter so that the Senator may see, 
whether he realizes it or others debat- 
ing the matter realize it, what the offi- 
cials representing the Federal Govern- 
ment clearly realized. In the agree- 
ments worked out with California, which 
were not ex parte agreements, and also 
in their own ex parte notice in the cases 
of California and Texas, they showed 
that they were very carefully providing 
that the rights of all concerned could 
be affected by a controlling act of Con- 
gress. There is no possible escape, no 
possible evasion of that point, 
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Whether the point has been in the 
minds of Senators or not, it has been 
at all times clearly within the minds 
of executives representing the Federal 
Government, both the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Attorney General, that 
Congress does have such a right, and 
I think the right was asserted over and 
over because of the fact that uncer- 
tainty had followed the Supreme Court 
decisions and that the Federal Govern- 
ment did not have title to these lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield after I 
have made some comments on the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the Texas case the Supreme Court, after 
reviewing the claims of Texas, said that 
Texas claimed that prior to her admis- 
sion to the Union she had both do- 
minium and imperium, the Court defin- 
ing “dominium” to be ownership, or 
proprietary rights? Then, toward the 
end of the decision, the Court held, with 


regard to the marginal sea off the Texas ~ 


coast: 

And so although dominium and imperium 
are normally separable and separate, this is 
an instance where property interests are so 
subordinated to the rights of sovereignty as 
to follow sovereignty. 


In other words, the Court held that 
the property and the sovereign power— 
dominium and imperium—were in the 
possession of the Federal Government, 
and that the property right of the Fed- 
eral Government followed from the fact 
that it had to exercise its sovereign 
power over this marginal zone in order 
to protect commerce, in order to defend 
the shores of the United States and in 
order to exercise the other international 
and national duties assigned to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not only is that 
correct, but earlier in the afternoon I 
read the language of the Supreme Court 
to the effect that property rights and 
political rights coalesced in the national 
sovereign. I read the definitions of 
“coalesce” which ought to be sufficient 
to persuade anyone that the two are 
joined together. I called attention to 
the decree in the California case, a part 
of which says that the United States has 
been possessed of paramount rights and 
full dominion or power over these min- 
erals. The next paragraph says that the 
United States is entitled to the injunc- 
tive relief prayed for in the complaint. 

` Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I invite the Senator's at- 
tention to the following language from 
the Texas case, confirming exactly what 
the Senator has said: 

And so although dominium and imperium 
are normally separable and separate, this is 
an instance where property interests are so 


subordinated to the rights of sovereignty as 
to follow sovereignty. 


The Court goes on to say: 


It is said that there is no necessity for it— 
that the sovereignty of the sea can be com- 
plete and unimpaired no matter if Texas 
owns the oil underlying it. Yet, as pointed 
out in United States v. California, once low- 
water mark is passed the international do- 
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main is reached. Property rights must then 
be so subordinated to political rights as in 
substance to coalesce and unite in the na- 
tional sovereign. Today the controversy is 
over oil. Tomorrow it may be over some 
other substance or mineral or perhaps the 
bed of the ocean itself. If the property, 
whatever it may be, lies seaward of low- 
water mark, its use, disposition, manage- 
ment, and control involve national interests 
and national responsibilities. That is the 
source of national rights in it. 


That is the entire gist and basis of the 
decision of the Court, as the Senator 
from New Mexico has so well brought 
out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I tried to point out 
earlier today that “coalesce” means to 
grow together, to unite by growth into 
one body, to unite in one body or prod- 
uct, to combine into one body or com- 
munity. And if property rights and po- 
litical rights have coalesced into one 
body, and the Government owns that 
body, does it have property rights? 

What happened in these cases? There 
has been reference to a stipulation. No 
one could sit, as I have sat, through hours 
and hours of hearings in Congress after 
Congress and not know what has been 
taking place with respect to stipulations. 
Of course there was a stipulation. There 
was a question whether the Attorney 
General had any right to sign the stipu- 
lation. I do not believe he did, but he 
signed it, nevertheless. Justice Frank- 
furter pointed out on one occasion that 
there was some question about it. 

There was the contention that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had no right to do 
what he did, and an action was started 
in the courts to persuade the Secretary 
of the Interior that he had no authority 
under the act to sign his name to the 
stipulation. Finally there was a general 
agreement to leave that question alone. 
Why? Because there were other moneys 
involved in this pot. Moneys of all kinds 
are gathered by the city of Long Beach 
and the State of California. Extreme 
care was taken until Congress could 
draw a line, or until the special master 
could draw a line, that disputed funds 
were to be allowed to go into a pot. 

I have sat on the committee day after 
day and tried to draw the line. I have 
said that if I had my way about it I 
would have drawn it far seaward of 
where the United States Government 
and the State of California stipulated. 
Nevertheless, the money is held by stipu- 
lation until Congress draws a line or 
the Court draws a line. It is action with 
respect to a new line to which this lan- 
guage refers. We spent considerable 
time on that question. 

Let us go into the Texas case and 
see what the Court said. In the Texas 
case the Court not only gave an order, 
but it made the statement that there 
should be an accounting for the money. 
We are not merely dealing with the situ- 
ation in the State of California. 

There is a provision that the United 
States is entitled to a true, full, and ac- 
curate accounting from the State of 
Texas of all or any part of the sums of 
money derived by the State from the 
area described in paragraph 1, to June 5, 
1950, which are properly owing to the 
United States under the opinion entered 
in this case. 
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After the decision in the Texas and 
California cases the State of Texas initi- 
ated a leasing program. After the de- 
cision in the California case it obtained 
$8,300,000 in bonus payments. That 
money belonged to the United States 
Government. We can appropriate it. 
We can give it away. Iam not question- 
ing that right. But, I say that we ought 
to label this for what it is—the greatest 
nondefense appropriation measure I 
know anything about in the history of 
the country. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from New 
Mexico says that the $8,300,000 which 
we received for these leases belongs to 
the Federal Government. That issue was 
tried out in the Supreme Court. The 
Federal attorneys asked the Court to 
give them judgment for that money, and 
the Court refused. If the Senator is 
going to stay with the Court opinion 
when it is in favor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, why not stay with the Court 
opinion when it goes against the Federal 
Government? The Court let us keep 
every dime of that money, and refused 
the plea for judgment with respect to 
the $8,300,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am willing to do 
what the Senator suggests if the Sena- 
tor will agree that those are the equities 
which the Court mentioned in its decree. 
The Court says the Congress can be ex- 
pected to deal fairly with the States. If 
the Congress is dealing fairly with the 
States, then I agree that the $8,300,000 
should remain in Texas, That is deal- 
ing fairly with Texas. The proposed 
legislation would accomplish that pur- 
pose. But over and completely above 
the original money gathered in, there 
remains the possibility that $10 billion 
may be received in the future. Isay that 
this is a great appropriation measure, 
and ought to be considered by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. DANIEL. In all fairness, the 
Senator would not want to continue to 
include in this measure as an appropria- 
tion the $8,300,000 which Texas was 
never required to pay over to the Federal 
Government, because that issue has al- 
ready been settled. This joint resolution 
does not appropriate that money. The 
Supreme Court said, “Texas was in good 
faith. She can keep that money.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Texas that that is exactly 
what the Supreme Court said. I do say 
that the usual practice in a lawsuit is 
that, when it is determined that someone 
is the possessor’ of property, that person 
is entitled to the accumulated returns 
from the property. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the action of the 
Supreme Court in not making Texas 
pay over the $8,300,000 show how tender, 
considerate, and sympathetic the Su- 
preme Court was in dealing with Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. On the other 
hand, I believe it should be pointed out 
that for a long time the State of Texas 
has had an excellent leasing program 
and an.excellent conservation program, 
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If the Federal Government had been 
- leasing the land, I doubt whether the 
Federal Government would have re- 
ceived any bonus money. On that basis 
Iam willing to concede that the State of 
Texas is entitled to it. 

But this is not the end of the road. 
Senate Resolution 21 of the State of 
Kansas has now been officially submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. It provides as follows: 

Whereas there is pending in the United 
States Congress a biil commonly known as 
the Holland bill, which the sponsor contends 
simply recognizes, confirms, establishes, and 
vests in the States the submerged lands and 
the natural resources therein; and 

Whereas similar legislation has been passed 
by two former Congresses, which bills were 
vetoed: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, That we respectfully urge, request, 
and memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, that in the event they pass legisla- 
tion granting to the border or coastal States, 
the mineral rights in and under and min- 
eral deposits, including oil and gas, in the 
property commonly referred to as the tide- 
lands, whether it be the Holland bill or any 
other similar bill, that said Congress like- 
wise pass a law granting unto the State of 
Kansas, all mineral rights owned by the 
United States, or any agency of the United 
States, and all mineral interests in and un- 
der land owned by the United States, and 
lying within the borders of the State of 
Kansas. 


That is not an unusual suggestion. 
Kansas will not be the only State to 
take such action. If we are to grant to 
certain States the rights to all the oil 
10 miles from shore, lying 100 fathoms 
under water, then certainly we should 
not confine the public-land States of 
the West to three-eighths of their royal- 
ties. 

There are tremendous areas of public 
lands in my State producing oil. If in 
the areas lying far out at sea, certain 
States are entitled to all the oil, then 
surely from the land we can look at, 
that we can drive over, or over which the 
State of New Mexico maintains high- 
ways, in which the State of New Mexico 
maintains a police power, all revenue 
ought to go to the State of New Mexico, 
as should revenues from similar land in 
Wyoming in other States. If New Mex- 
ico were to be given the $6 or $8 million 
a year produced by royalties on such 
lands we could do quite well with the 
money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone] yesterday offered an amend- 
ment to do precisely what the Senator 
from New Mexico has just said he fears, 
which amendment is printed on page 
3006 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? In 
conclusion the Senator from Nevada 
said: ; 

If Congress is going to exercise its author- 
ity and break this century-old precedent, 
and the mineral rights in public lands, 
that is, the seabottom lands, are to be 
deeded to the States, then all States must 
be treated equally and this amendment of 
mine is designed to treat all the public land 
States alike. If this amendment were ac- 
cepted as a part of Senate Joint Resolution 
13 and the joint resolution should be passed 
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and approved by the President, the mineral 
rights in the public lands would be deeded to 
the States wherein such public lands were 
situated. 


So that a measure proposing to do 
what the Senator from New Mexico fears 
has already been submitted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is only a matter 
of simple justice. How can we say to 
the State of Wyoming, which has pro- 
duced a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of oil royalties and poured the money 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
that that money is sacred to the United 
States, but that oil money which shall 
come from the Gulf of Mexico 10 miles 
out belongs to the State of Texas, or 
to the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, But- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
fenator from New Mexico read the res- 
olution adopted by the Senate of the 
Legislature of the State of Kansas me- 
morializing Congress on the issue he is 
discussing. I should like to ask him a 
question in regard to that. The State 
of Kansas has issued bonds for the con- 
struction of highways under which there 
are deposits of oil, gas, and other min- 
erals. Does the Senator feel that those 
minerals belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment, or that such minerals which are 
under our streams now listed as navi- 
gable, but which are not navigable in 
fact, belong to the Federal Government? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I should like to say 
to the Senator from Kansas, a former 
governor of his State, and one who loves 
it sincerely, that in my opinion his State 
has just as much right to all the min- 
erals underlying its public land as the 
State of Texas, the State of Louisiana, 
and the State of California have in the 
minerals underlying the open ocean off 
their shores. We are dealing with ocean 
oil, It is not tidelands oil; it is oil from 
out in the open ocean, and I believe the 
State of Kansas has just as much right 
to the oil under the highways and the 
public areas of that State as these other 
States have in the oil under the ocean, 
even if someone retained the Kansas 
area for the Federal Government long 
ago. 

I go further and say that the State 
of New Mexico has just as much right 
to the oil in the fields which are being 
developed in that State as the State of 
Texas, the State of Louisiana, or the 
State of California has a right in the 
oil which lies miles out at sea, under 
the subsoil. Indeed, I think New Mex- 
ico has a better right because, under a 
more liberal land policy, greater areas 
might have been granted to Kansas, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, 
and Nevada, but I doubt seriously 
whether the Federal Government can 


grant rights out in the open sea which. 


it gets as a member of the family of 
nations. Does that answer the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes; but I should like 
to ask an additional question. Kansas 
has. historically and factually received 
mineral rights, and is receiving those 
rights at the present time under streams 
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which are listed as navigable streams, 
and I desire to have the rights of Kansas 
preserved, which is what I think the leg- 
islature meant when it adopted the reso- 
lution memoralizing Congress in regard 
to the matter covered in the resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In my humble opin- 
ion, the State of Kansas is in no danger. 
If the Senator will read the Pollard case, 
and a few more of the cases cited, and if 
they are applied in the way in which the 
Supreme Court meant they should be 
applied, I do not believe he will find Kan- 
sas in any danger whatever in the matter 
of recovering the oil under her navigable 
streams. 

Now, Mr. President, just a few closing 
words. I have said many things about 
the provisions I like in Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13. Of course, I like my own bill, 
Senate bill 107. I am not trying to say 
that everything in it is perfect. Not 
everything in Senate Joint Resolution 13 
was perfect when the committee started 
work on it. The Senate committee 
wanted to work on one bill or another, 
and a motion was made that we try to 
perfect Senate Joint Resolution 13. In 
good faith, we did all try to perfect it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Before that motion 
was made, was not a motion made to 
work on the bill of the Senator from New 
Mexico, Senate bill 107, and was not that 
motion decisively rejected? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I was coming 
to that in a few seconds. I am proceed- 
ing in proper sequence. A motion was 
made that the Senate proceed with Sen-' 
ate Joint Resolution 13. I made a mo- 
tion, as a substitute, that it proceed with 
Senate bill 107. Iwas not in doubt as to 
the outcome. I knew the motion would 
be voted down, and it was voted down by 
a vote of 9 to 4, as I recall. 

Then the committee proceeded to 
work on Senate Joint Resolution 13. If 
we had spent the same time on Senate 
bill 107, we might have found some diffi- 
culties in that bill and corrected them. 
We have done the best we knew how 
with Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

I believe it is far less dangerous, far 
more in keeping with the traditions of 
this country, that we proceed in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, than to set them aside. Senate 
bill 107 is designed to follow the pattern 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is designed to 
see if we cannot operate oil-drilling 
equipment in the areas involved, where 
long ago it should have been put into 
operation. I have been trying to get 
support for that program for 4 or 5 years, 
to have the drills and wells put into op- 
eration. If that is done, and if the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, sees fit to change 
the royalty provision in the pending bill 
and increase it, then I say I do not quar- 
rel too much about it, because Congress 
has that right, but I think we are on 
dangerous ground when we start to per- 
mit the boundaries of the States to be 
changed, when we undertake to recog- 
nize boundaries which may run 10 miles 
into the Gulf of Mexico, while this coun- 
try has historically contended for a 3- 
mile belt, I believe the whole effect of 
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what is proposed should be achieved if 
the Congress will adopt some such ap- 
proach as that carried in Senate bill 107, 
if Congress will also make its position 
perfectly plain as to the Continental 
Shelf by clearly declaring it to be the 
property of the United States, even if it 
uses the vehicle of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 to accomplish its will. I believe 
that when that is done, we will then 
guarantee for the future a great deal of 
the revenue which this country can well 
afford to have, and which will be useful 
in balancing the budget in the days to 
come. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the earlier por- 
tion of the remarks of the Senator from 
New Mexico, I understood him to say 
something to the effect that Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, as reported, did not deal 
affirmatively with the outside Continen- 
tal Shelf, by declaring that that area, 
which is nine-tenths of the entire shelf, 
belongs to the United States, and by de- 
claring that the area which contains 
five-sixths of the oil and gas, as esti- 
mated, belongs to the United States. 

It seems to me that section 9, as re- 
ported, affirmatively so provides. I 
should like to read it as a basis for my 
question, and then I wish to ask for the 
comment of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico in elaboration of his 
previous statement, which, as I under- 
stood it, was that the pending joint res- 
olution deals only negatively with the 
problem. 

Section 9 reads as follows: 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be deemed to affect in any wise the 
rights of the United States to the natural 
resources of that portion of the subsoil and 
seabed of the Continental Shelf lying sea- 
ward and outside of the area of lands be- 
neath navigable waters, as defined in section 
2 hereof, all of which natural resources ap- 
pertain to the United States, and the juris- 
diction and control of which by the United 
States is hereby confirmed. 


It is my opinion that the last state- 
ment relative to the outside Continental 
Shelf, which reads “all of which natural 
resources appertain to the United States, 
and the jurisdiction and control of which 
by the United States is hereby con- 
firmed,” is a strong affirmative declara- 
tion of sole interest in behalf of the 
United States. 

If that be not the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, I 
should like to have him elaborate on the 
subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Florida that this lan- 
guage is not the worst in the world; 
neither do I believe it to be the best in 
the world. 

The proceedings of the committee in 
executive session have not yet been 
printed. I understand that perhaps 
they will be available tomorrow. There- 
fore, I can only work from the steno- 
graphic transcript of those hearings. 

I turn now to page 321 of the execu- 
tive session, at which point I was ad- 
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dressing myself to the chairman of the 
committee, and I now read from the 
transcript of that session: 


Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest some language? Cross out the first 
few words in the draft that Senator BARRETT 
and Senator DANIEL had, where it says ‘“noth- 
ing in this joint resolution shall be deemed 
to affect in anywise,” start there, and say: 

“Sec. 8. The rights of the United States to 
the natural resources of that portion of the 
subsoil and the seabed of the Continental 
Shelf lying seaward and outside the area of 
lands beneath navigable waters described in 
section 2 hereof, all of which natural re- 
sources appertain to the United States and 
are subject to its jurisdiction and control, 
are hereby affirmed.” 


I think that language is just as clear 
as the language the Senator from Florida 
has before him. 

I read further from the executive ses- 
sion of the committee: 


Senator Corpon. That is substantially 
what I had in the first place. But I do not 
find my own draft. Let me see the draft for 
a moment. 

The language that I had thought to put in 
is substantially that that you had, with this 
exception. I said “the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the United States of the resources 
of the subsoil and seabed of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the high seas but contiguous 
to the coasts of the United States and out- 
side of the area of lands beneath navigable 
waters as defined in section 2 hereof, is here- 
by confirmed.” 

It is almost exactly the same, and the only 
other thing I had was “but contiguous to the 
coasts of the United States,” and you put 
that in because it is in the proclamation. 


I then said to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
whom I have always praised, and whom 
I always like to have a chance to praise 
again: ` 

The only thing I was going to say was that 
if the Senate should in a moment of weak- 
ness pass this bill— 


I was referring to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13— 


you would have plenty of time between now 
and the time we actually got to conference 
to find better language. 

Probably long before it ever got to the 
floor of the Senate for actual vote, you 
would have a chance to check with everybody 
in the Senate and revise that language if 
there was something wrong in it. 


I then handed that provision to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHeEt], who was present, and who was 
as helpful then as he has constantly 
been during the consideration of the 
joint resolution, said, “How does it read 
now?” 

I read the provision again, just as I 
read it here a moment ago. Then I 
said: 

I said just to take the language submitted 
and change it a little bit by striking out 
the negative approach, “Nothing shall be 
deemed to affect,” and just start “The rights 
of the United States to the natural resources 
of that portion of the subsoil and seabed of 
the Continental Shelf lying seaward and 
outside of the area of land beneath navigable 
waters described in section 2 hereof, all of 
which natural resources appertain to the 
United States and are subject to its juris- 
diction and control, are hereby confirmed.” 
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The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] then addressed the chairman of 
the committee and said to him: 

Mr. Chairman, feeling the sense of the 
committee the other day to this matter, I 
thought Senator Lone and I should try to 
get with members of the committee and work 
out something that we could support on 
this to clear our situation. We have been 
accused of claiming the resources beyond the 
original boundaries. It is not true in any 
bill that is here. Therefore, we have both 
worked with members of this committee, and 
I would say with practically everyone around 
this table, to work out language that would 
be satisfactory. 

I am particularly interested in the nega- 
tive approach, even though you want to fol- 
low it up with an affirmative approach. I 
would like, since we are going to do this, to 
make it clear that nothing heretofore said 
in this resolution shall be deemed to affect 
the rights of the United States in this prop- 
erty. 

Now, if there is something to be gained 
by the affirmative part, which I thought you 
had by Senator Corpon’s rewording there of 
the last phrase, if something is to be gained 
by making it more affirmative, all right; but 
I would like it so that the press men can see 
that negative sentence in there first. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Inasmuch as we are 
making the legislative record at this 
time, I think it is extremely important 
to show what this section actually 
means. I should like to state what I 
understand it to mean and what I have 
always understood it to mean since the 
joint resolution was reported; and then 
I should like to see whether my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, will ap- 
prove of my statement. 

I understand that this section begins 
with the recital that: 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be deemed to affect in anywise the 
rights of the United States to the natural 
resources of that portion of the subsoil and 
seabed of the Continental Shelf lying sea- 
ward and outside of the area of lands be- 
neath navigable waters, as defined in section 
2 hereof. 


That is a complete statement in itself, 
and I understand that it negatives any 
effect whatever which may have been 
produced up to this part of the joint 
resolution, adverse to the paramount 
rights of the United States appertaining 
to the area of the Continental Shelf out- 
side of the State boundaries with refer- 
ence to the seabed and the resources 
contained therein. 

Then I understand that in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, an affirma- 
tive statement of the greatest clarity 
then appears. It is a completely affirm- 
ative assertion, namely, that all title— 
to the degree that title can be held—in 
the resources in the seabed of that same 
outside belt is confirmed in the United 
States. The wording of the last portion 
of that section is as follows: “all of 
which natural resources appertain to the 
United States, and the jurisdiction and 
control of which by the United States is 
hereby confirmed.” 

I understand that in the drafting of 
the last affirmative declaration, a studied 
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effort was made to make it conform al- 
most completely—as nearly as could be 
done in such a declaration—with the 
proclamation made in 1945 by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by which he 
had claimed for the United States, as 
appertaining to the United States, the 
resources in the outer seabed. I also 
understand that the peculiar wording 
used—for instance, the use of the word 
“appertain”—is drawn directly from the 
1945 proclamation by the President of 
the United States. 

So it is my understanding that, first 
by a negative statement, and, subse- 
quently by an affirmative statement of 
most far-reaching effect, the title, inso- 
far as title can be held, and the complete 
control, the paramount right, and the 
claim of right to develop and to claim 
as our own every resource within the 
seabed outside the State boundaries, are 
affirmatively stated and confirmed as 
reposing in the United States. 

Is that a fair statement of that sec- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a fair state- 
ment of the opinion of the Senator from 
Tlorida of that section, and I think I 
would try to concur with him. I know 
he is in favor, as I have heard him say 
many, many times, of asserting the rights 
of the United States to the part of the 
Continental Shelf which lies seaward of 
State boundaries. I think it would be 
very simple to cross out a negative sen- 
tence and start with the words, “the 
rights of the United States are con- 
firmed.” Ido not want to confirm mere- 
ly the jurisdiction and control by the 
United States. I want to confirm the 
rights of the United States in the area; 
and I thought it would be better to state 
that in a pesitive way. The distinguished 
Senator from Oregon agreed; but, in 
the interest of harmony in the commit- 
tee, he did put it in the other form. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If this were the whole 
body of the resolution, I could not agree 
more completely with the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. But in view 
of the fact that other sections—all sec- 
tions in this resolution prior to this par- 
ticular one—relate to other important 
areas, it seems to me that there is very 
great value, and necessary value, in sav- 
ing the meaning of those sections, and 
at the same time making it clear that 
they do not pertain to or detract from 
the rights of the United States in the 
outer belt, outside of State boundaries. 
So that the Senator from Florida thinks 
that there is great value both in the neg- 
ative statement and in the affirmative 
statement. But my reason for asking 
those questions was to make sure what 
the Recorp contains on this subject. 
But now there is a rather clear state- 
ment in the Recorp, I believe, from both 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and from myself, that at least the 
latter portion of this section does affirm- 
atively claim every right asserted by the 
United States in the Executive order of 
the President in 1945, to the seabed, and 
to the development of the resources 
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therein, outside the State boundaries and 
extending to the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, who 
is an able lawyer and a very good expert 
on parliamentary language and legal 
phraseology, that what he has just said 
is encouraging and helpful, and I am 
very happy that he has made such a 
legislative declaration at this time. He 
is the author of a measure, and it will 
be helpful, I am sure in interpreting this 
sentence later, to have his specific state- 
ment regarding it. 

Mr. DANIEL rose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I see the Senator 
from Texas on his feet. I wish he would 
say something about it, because I know 
what he has said about it in committee, 
to the effect that the State of Texas is 
not claiming the Continental Shelf. If 
we could get something in the RECORD 
from him at this time, I think it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico. I am 
glad to make a statement. I heard his 
remarks, from the gallery. I merely 
wanted to explain why I asked that the 
negative approach be placed in this 
measure. It was because those who are 
sponsoring the Holland bill were being 
accused of claiming by this bill owner- 
ship beyond our historic boundaries as 
they existed at the time we entered the 
Union; and I thought if it were stated 
negatively that nothing in this bill 
should affect the rights of the United 
States beyond these historic boundaries, 
it would help the press and Senators and 
everyone else to know that this measure 
was not doing what some people had 
been claiming it would do. As I said in 
the statement which the Senator read, 
I did not object to an affirmative declara- 
tion, thereafter, but I wanted a negative 
one in it; and I do give it the same 
interpretation as did the Senator from 
Florida, that nothing in this measure 
grants to the States anything beyond 
their historic boundaries as they existed 
at the time those States entered the 
Union, and that this measure confirms 
the rights of the United States to the 
natural resources in the seabed and sub- 
soil of the Continental Shelf beyond 
those historic boundaries. 

I should like to add one further sen- 
tence. I regret that the negative ap- 
proach we had in it, namely that noth- 
ing in this measure covers anything be- 
yond historic boundaries, has not kept 
the Senator from Illinois and other Sen- 
ators from arguing on this floor that by 
this measure we are trying to take in 
more, and are trying to take in all the 
Continental Shelf. However, I believe 
that the exchange here within the past 
few minutes should make it very clear 
that the authors of this measure are not 
trying to give to the States, or to restore 
to the States, any lands outside their his- 
toric boundaries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to say to the 
junior Senator from Texas that I greatly 
appreciate his statement. I appreciate 
his explaining why the negative ap- 
proach was adopted. But the Senator 
from Florida had asked me a question 
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about why I had talked about the nega- 
tive approach and the affirmative ap- 
proach. I thought the only way I could 
answer it was by stating what took place 
in the committee. I think the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Texas, 
coupled with the very fine and clear 
statement by the senior Senator from 
Florida, is very helpful. So far as I am 
concerned, I am not going to raise the 
question again as to how far it is pro- 
posed to go. These two statements clear 
it up in my mind. I know that with this 
legislative history, and with these two 
speeches, we can now proceed to work 
in the legislative committee when legis- 
lation dealing with the Continental Shelf 
ic before us. I believe the next important 
step is the subject of control of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me for 
the purpose of addressing a question to 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield, provided I 
do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask the Senator 
from Texas a question? 

Mr. DANIEL, I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have heard the 
statement of the Senator from Texas. 
I was not on the floor when the Sena- 
tor from Florida spoke. I still do not 
think the explanations are at all respon- 
sive to the question I have in mind, or 
that they are satisfactory. We do know 
that Texas claims 10% miles out into the 
Gulf, and I believe that on the west side 
of Florida the same claim is made. So, 
in those two instances the boundaries 
would go very far beyond the distance 
that has been recognized in international 
law as being under the control of our 
own Government. But beyond that, I 
observe, in section 4, that the seaward 
boundaries—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, may I 
answer the question before the Senator 
goes further? Are the questions con- 
nected? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Let us at least 
stay on the subject of the Continental 
Shelf for the moment, and then come 
back to the other question, if the Senator 
does not mind. 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are connected. 
It is provided that— 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any way prejudicing the 
existence of any State’s seaward boundary 
beyond 3 geographical miles, if it was pro- 
vided by its constitution or laws prior to or. 
at the time such State became a member of 
the Union, or if it has been heretofore or 
is hereafter approved by the Congress. ji 


That seems to me an open-end of au- 
thority to extend the boundaries as far 
out as the Continental Shelf, or as far as 
the State may desire and as the Congress 
at some future time may authorize. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, what is 
the Senator’s question? I understood 
he wanted to address a question to me. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The question is, to put 
it specifically, Is that not an open-end 
authority to extend the boundaries as 
far out as authority can be given to the 
State by the Congress of the United 
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States at any time in the far distant 
future? 

Mr. DANIEL. I would not so inter- 
pret it, and certainly as of this date 
nothing would be given to the States 
beyond 3 miles, or 3 leagues, as the case 
might be. Concerning their boundaries 
at the time they entered the Union, if 
this language “hereinafter approved” is 
worrying the Senator from New York, 
after having had the history -of it ex- 
plained yesterday, I suggest to him that 
he submit an amendment to strike out 
“hereinafter approved.” Congress could 
approve our boundaries as going much 
further, without that being in this meas- 
ure. So Ido not interpret the resolution 
as being an open-end at all, I believe 
it means exactly what the authors have 
said here on the floor. I want to thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for giving 
our statements that interpretation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
ask one more question of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I do want to 
say that the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Texas have been op- 
erating in this fashion for a good while. 
When they have said, “We will agree to 
a certain thing; we believe that is all 
right,” they have stayed with it. That is 
why I said what I did, in view of the 
statements the Senators have made here 
on the floor today. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not the slight- 
est question at all of the integrity and 
veracity and good faith of the two Sen- 
ators; of course not. But the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Flor- 
ida have been talking about the limita- 
tion. They want nothing beyond the 
normal boundaries, the historic bound- 
aries of their States. Whether that be 
3 miles or 1042 miles or 27 miles is cer- 
tainly not clear. But they then go on 
in this measure which has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Florida, to 
say “nothing in this section is to be con- 
strued as questioning a change,” which 
would permit those boundaries to be ex- 
tended ad infinitum, away out into the 
Continental Shelf. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from New York that I did not 
mean to say that what the two Senators 
said with reference to the Continental 
Shelf solved all my problems with refer- 
ence to boundaries. I have previously 
said that I thought the boundary section 
is an open-end commitment, and I sug- 
gest that it should be limited to 3 miles 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
to 3 leagues in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Senator from Texas indicated he would 
support that view. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that it looks like an open-end com- 
mitment, but, as to the Continental 
Shelf, I do not think it is an open-end 
commitment. I think the statements of 
the Senators from Florida and Texas 
who have been identified with the two 
bills now under consideration are suffi- 
ciently strong as to constitute legislative 
history, and therefore will hereafter 
make it very difficult for anyone to make 
any claim to the contrary. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. ANDERSON, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, year-by- 
year, Pan-American Day acquires deeper 
meaning. It reminds us significantly of 
what has been accomplished on the long 
road of understanding and cooperation 
between the countries of this hemi- 
sphere. Even more significantly it re- 
calls to mind to what an extent the 
solidarity of the 21 American Republics 
safeguards the freedom and the future 
peace of the world. 

Every Member of the Congress, and 
every patriotic citizen of our country, 
may feel a just pride in the fact that our 
country’s policy of good neighborliness 
with her sister Republics of this hemi- 
sphere is traditional, vigorous, and non- 
partisan. It has grown constantly 
stronger through changing administra- 
tions in our own country and in the 
countries of our neighbors. It is a policy 
both of the head and of the heart; and 
its benefits are mutual. Inherent in it 
are the respect of each for every other 
sovereignty, and the cooperation of all 
for the common security. 

When we reflect on the overall history 
of this hemisphere during the difficult 
eras of discovery and colonization, the 
wars for independence, and the emer- 
gence of free and progressive peoples, 
we are impressed by the many historic 
parallels between country and country. 
In fact, the deep underlying unities in 
history and motivations and objectives, 
are among the most impressive facts in 
the national life of the American Repub- 
lics. These unities, far more than any 
immediate urgency of diplomacy or com- 
merce, form the real basis of hemisphere 
solidarity; and make the Americas fun- 
damentally integral in spite of all surface 
diversities. 

The first President to further inter- 
American cooperation was George Wash- 
ington. The most recent is Dwight 
Eisenhower. Through the years be- 
tween, Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike have helped build 
and develop the good neighborliness 
which is now an undisputed fact of 
United States foreign policy. 

Last Sunday President Eisenhower 
confirmed this Pan-American achieve- 
ment. In his address before the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
he said: 

We have seen and we have acted on the 
need to work cooperatively together to 
achieve common purposes. So doing, we 
have forged a true community of equal 
nations. * * * Ours is no compulsory unity 
of institutions. Ours is unity that welcomes 
the diversity, the initiative and the imagi- 
nation that make our common association 
progressive and alive. This is the American 
way—the free way—by which people are 
bound together for the common good. 

I may add that our trust in one an- 
other is the safeguard of our unity; and 
it is a safeguard likewise of the threat- 
ened freedoms in a shaken world. 

On this Pan-American Day it is our 
privilege and our pleasure to salute fra- 
ternally the sister nations of this hemi- 
sphere who share our trust. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


During the delivery of Mr. ANDERSON’S 
speech, 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Will the Senator from 
New Mexico please yield to the Senator 
from Idaho for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest which is fairly important? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee be permitted to meet in the 
afternoons during the remaining few 
days of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
been objecting right along to such unan- 
imous-consent requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York, who occupies the 
chair at the present moment, observes 
that the Senator from Oregon is not ob- 
jecting at the moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. I was 
about to suggest that I thought it would 
be better to wait until the Senator from 
Oregon was present. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam quite certain that 
I can arrive at an understanding with 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no objection. 
I was merely trying to protect the Sen- 
ator who was absent from the Chamber. 
I thought it was only common courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Idaho? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

During the delivery of Mr. ANDERSON’s 
speech, 

On request of Mr. CAPEHART, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to hold a meeting at 2 o’clock p. m. today 
to consider two nominations. . 

During the delivery of Mr. ANDERSON’S 
speech, 

On request of Mr. McCartuy, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was authorized to hold a hearing 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

During the delivery of Mr. ANDERSON’s 
speech, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Ammuni- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services may meet in the after- 
noon while’the Senate is in session dur- 
ing this week and next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

During the delivery of Mr. ANDER- 
SON’s speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for not more than 2 minutes, with 
the understanding that the Senator from 
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New Mexico will not thereby lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that while I was absent from the 
fioor of the Senate in keeping a long- 
dated luncheon appointment unanimous 
consent was obtained for the holding of 
meetings of committees while the Sen- 
ate was in session. 

Let the record speak for itself that 
the Senator from Oregon, who repre- 
sents the Independent Party in this 
body, served notice yesterday that he 
hopes he might have the courtesy of a 
quorum-call before any such unani- 
mous-consent request was made. Earlier 
today I explained that in my opinion 
the responsibility rests squarely upon the 
majority party in regard to some com- 
mittees which cannot hold meetings 
while the Senate is in session so long 
as the Independent Party applied the 


rule. 
I made it clear that the majority party, ` 


on due consideration of the question, 
could force us into morning sessions so 
that committee hearings could not be 
held in the morning, or follow a course 
of action on some days of meeting at 
9 or 9:30 o'clock, running throughout 
the day, and then on another day have 
committee hearings. I thought some 
such arrangement could be worked out. 
Obviously, that was not the desire or in- 
tention of the majority party. Once 
more it has demonstrated that the rules 
of the Senate mean absolutely nothing 
to the majority party, and it will not 
respect the rights of Members of the 
Senate when they walk off the floor of 
the Senate in order to keep a luncheon 
engagement, and then a unanimous- 
consent request is granted without a 
quorum-call. 

I leave the record for the judgment 
of the American people, but I want to 
say to the majority party that if they 
follow that course of action they are go- 
ing to discover that the more than a 
million and a half people of the great 
sovereign State of Oregon will see to it 
that the Independent Party is returned 
to this body in 1956. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


During the delivery of Mr. ANDERSON’s 
speech, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent—including the consent of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico—that he may 
yield, without losing the floor, while 
Senators transact any routine business 
which might be in order in the morning 
hour if we had a morning hour, includ- 
ing any remarks which Senators may 
wish to make with respect to nomina- 
tions on the executive calendar which 
have been confirmed, such remarks to 
be limited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Busx 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring an amendment 
of the Social Security Act so as to enable 
States receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance programs to disregard the first 
$50 of income received by a person eligible 
for old-age assistance in computing the 
amount of aid payable; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. WILEY on April 13, 1953, p. 
2962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, relating to inte- 
grating the study of soil conservation into 
grade and high school education; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President on April 13, 1953, p. 2960, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PROPOSED TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, along 
with my colleague the senior Senator 
from Illinois {Mr. DoucLas] I am in re- 
ceipt of a very substantial number of 
petitions signed by citizens of Illinois in 
behalf of tax reduction. The petition 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the average American shells out 
32 cents of every $1 he or she earns for taxes; 
and 

Whereas the only avenue of relief for the 
average citizen is through his elected Rep- 
resentatives in Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be urged to strongly 
support legislation which will reduce these 
tax burdens, 


Certainly, the way to bring about tax 
reduction that will last and continue for 
the benefit of our citizens is to reduce 
appropriations and expenditures wher- 
ever humanly possible. In this field I 
shall make a real personal endeavor in 
the hope and belief that we can elimi- 
nate the unnecessary spending, balance 
the budget, and provide such economies 
to also support a reduction in taxes, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

5.922. A bill to provide for a commission 
to regulate the public transportation of 
passengers by motor vehicle and street rail- 
road within the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 141). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 32. Resolution temporarily increas- 
ing the membership of the Committees on 
Armed Services and Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; adversely (Rept. No. 142). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 1622. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Pantermailis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1623. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
Anastasio Kritas; 

S. 1624. A bill for the relief of John C. K. 
Yu; and 

S. 1625. A bill for the relief of Milan K. 
Jovanovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

S. 1626. A bill to extend from 15 days to 
30 days the period within which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission must 
enter certain findings with respect to pro- 
tests filed under section 309 (c) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; and 

S. 1627. A bill to remove the requirement 
of construction permits under the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 for mobile stations 
and to permit the Federal Communications 
Commission to waive such requirement for 
certain other stations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

8.1628. A bill to provide for loans to 
water-users organizations of the cost of con- 
struction of distribution systems for use of 
water available from Federal reclamation 
projects; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

§. 1629. A bill for the relief of Chaim Lock- 
er; and 

S. 1630. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Henry Erbes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1631. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1632. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Brown and Morna Doris Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

8. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to direct the 
United States Maritime Administration to 
sell certain vessels to citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines; to provide for the re- 
habilitation of the interisland commerce of 
the Philippines, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requiring the 
preparation of an estimate of the cost of re- 
constructing Ford's Theater in Washington, 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Youne when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution granting to 
the State of New Mexico certain lands for 
the use and benefit of the Museum of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


SALE OF CERTAIN VESSELS TO CIT- 
IZENS OF REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce for appropriate reference a joint 

resolution which provides for the sale of 
eight vessels to citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines to assist in the 
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rehabilitation of their interisland com- 
merce. 

These vessels were constructed during 
World War II and have been chartered 
to the citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines to replace in part their in- 
terisland fleet which was totally de- 
stroyed or scuttled by enemy action 
during World War II. 

Prevented from purchasing these ves- 
sels earlier, certain Philippine citizens 
are now able and desirous of buying the 
vessels, which will not only give us their 
statutory sales price but also save the 
cost of returning these vessels to the 
United States and our Reserve Fleet. 

The vessels shall be operated only in 
pursuance of interisland trade until paid 
for, except with prior approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) 
to direct the United States Maritime 
Administration to sell certain vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. PorTTER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF FORD'S THE- 
ATER IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution requiring the preparation of 
an estimate of the cost of reconstructing 
Ford’s Theater in Washington, D. C. I 
ask unanimous consent that an explana- 
tory statement of the joint resolution 
by me be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) 
requiring the preparation of an estimate 
of the cost of reconstructing Ford’s The- 
ater in Washington, D. C., introduced by 
Mr. YOunNG, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The explanatory statement by Mr. 
Young is as follows: 

' STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG 

On April 14 of this year, this country will 
mark the 88th anniversary of a tragic and 
earth-shaking assassination. It was on this 
date in 1865 that the 16th President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln, was felled 
by an assassin’s bullet in old Ford Theater, 
511 Tenth Street NW. 

All of us have read the historical back- 
ground whereby the President, mortally 
wounded, was removed from the theater to 
a home just across the street where he died 
the following morning. Many articles, books, 
and historical sketches have been published 
recalling the events and circumstances which 
involved one of our greatest Presidents. 

Monuments and shrines mark well the 
work of those early leaders in our history— 
Washington, Jefferson, and others—who 
helped form and develop this great Nation. 
As a matter of fact, all of us have witnessed 
with awe these many structures in our Na- 
tion's Capital. 
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However, I feel it fitting and proper that 
some additional effort be put forth by this 
Congress to restore and enshrine Ford’s The- 
ater as it was on that tragic night. Cer- 
tainly no one can disagree that President 
Lincoln served in office during the period of 
greatest civil strife which our Nation has 
known. 

In 1865 this theater was rather new and 
was a showplace of Washington. In the years 
following Lincoln’s assassination, little was 
done to preserve the historic quarters, and 
after the property was acquired by the Gov- 
ernment, it was utilized for a number of pur- 
poses until 1931. That year saw it opened 
as a museum housing a collection of Lincoln 
mementoes, 

The interior of this structure today bears 
hardly any resemblance to a theater. For 
this principal reason, Mr. President, I am 
again introducing in the Senate of the 
United States a joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause an estimate to be made as to the 
cost of reconstructing the stage, boxes, and 
scenic setting of Ford’s Theater as they were 
on the night of April 14, 1865. 

The joint resolution would require the 
Secretary of the Interior to report his find- 
ings to Congress, which I hope will ultimate- 
ly authorize the undertaking of restoration. 
The thousands upon thousands of visitors 
who visit Washington, the world’s most beau- 
tiful capital, view with pride the monu- 
ments, edifices, and beautifully constructed 
Federal buildings. If they visit Mount Ver- 
non and Monticello, they return home with 
very real impressions of how George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson lived. Our 
people are provided with an intimate back- 
ground into our country’s history. 

Unfortunately, those who visit Ford's 
Theater are sadly disappointed. It is in 
sharp contrast to the well-preserved shrines 
to a point where a person is forced to rely 
almost completely on his imagination to re- 
alize that this ever existed as one of Wash- 
ington’s leading theaters where Presidents 
attended then current stage productions. 

I sincerely believe that Congress will act 
favorably on the joint resolution which I 
have introduced, and I am hopeful that the 
restoration of Ford’s Theater will eventually 
be accomplished. This we owe, and much 
more, to the memory of our great and be- 
loved 16th President, Abraham Lincoln, 


GRANT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO NEW 
MEXICO FOR USE OF STATE 
MUSEUM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution designed to grant to the 
State of New Mexico, certain lands to be 
held in trust and administered by the 
State of New Mexico for the benefit of 
the museum of New Mexico. I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution, together with æ statement pre- 
pared by me, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) 
granting to the State of New Mexico cer- 
tain lands for the use and benefit of the 
museum of New Mexico, introduced by 
Mr. ANDERSON, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the museum of New Mexico is an 
important educational and scientific institu- 
tion which was inadvertently omitted from 
the original group of State institutions given 
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land grants by the act of Congress of June 20, 
1910 (36 Stat. 557); and 

Whereas such museum conserves and 
houses invaluable collections of the greatest 
cultural importance in the fields of arche- 
ology, ethnology, history, and art; is charged 
with the duty of excavating and studying 
ancient ruins for the benefit of the museum, 
the preservation of archeological sites in 
New Mexico and the publication of investiga- 
tions of the same; repairs and maintains 
various historic sites and State monuments, 
performs in part a national duty for the 
people of the United States in helping 
to preserve numerous archeological land 
marks on the public domain; maintains an 
extensive research library in the foregoing 
fields and operates numerous branch mu- 
seums in various communities of the State 
of New Mexico: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby granted 
to the State of New Mexico five hundred 
thousand acres of the surveyed, nonmineral, 
unappropriated, and unreserved public lands 
of the United States within such State, in 
trust, for the use and benefit of the museum 
of New Mexico. 

Sec. 2. (a) The lands granted by the first 
section of this act shall be selected in the 
same manner as is provided by section 11 of 
the act entitled “An act to enable the people 
of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
state government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States; and to enable the people of Arizona 
to form a constitution and state government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,” approved 
June 20, 1910, as amended, for the selection 
of lands granted by section 7 of such act of 
June 20, 1910, as amended. 

(b) The lands granted by the first section 
of this act and the natural products and 
money proceeds of such lands shall be held 
and disposed of in the manner and subject to 
the limitations and restrictions provided by 
section 10 of such act of June 20, 1910, as 
amended. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act, any 
public lands embraced in a grazing district 
created under the authority granted by the 
act entitled “An act to stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by preventing ove 
ing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and development, 
to stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
upon the public range, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1934, as amended, 
and any lands included in the lands with- 
drawn by any Executive order issued pursu- 
ant to such act of June 28, 1934, as amended, 
shall be considered to be unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands. 


The statement by Senator ANDERSON 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
provide additional financial support for the 
museum of New Mexico. 

The museum of New Mexico was estab- 
lished under the provisions of a law passed 
by the New Mexico State Legislature, ap- 
proved February 19, 1909. The law provided 
that the museum should be located at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., and should be under the man- 
agement of a board of regents of six mem- 
bers to be nominated and appointed by 
the governor, with the consent of the State 
senate. The board shall consist of one rep- 
utable citizen of New Mexico, three mem- 
bers of the School of American Archeology, 
the Governor of New Mexico, and the presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Archeology Society. 
No member of this board can receive any sal- 
ary or compensation, either directly or in- 
directly. The old palace of the governors in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., together with all build- 
ings or property acquired for museum pur- 
poses, was placed under control of the board. 

The New Mexico museum is an important 
scientific and educational institution re- 
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quired to house and conserve invaluable col- 
lections of the greatest cultural importance 
in the fields of archeology, ethnology, his- 
tory, and art. It is not only the duty of 
the museum to care for these valuable col- 
lections, but it is also charged with the duty 
of excavating and studying ancient ruins 
and preservation of archeological sites in 
New Mexico. It performs a national duty 
for the people of the United States through 
the publication of the results of its inves- 
, tigations, establishment of numerous ar- 
cheological landmarks on the public lands 
and maintenance of an extensive research 
library and branch museums. 

By the laws under which this museum 
was established, the regents are required to 
grant free use of the property to the Ar- 
cheological Institute of America, and also 
to the School of American Research. Fur- 
ther, the museum and its branches are re- 
quired to be open to the public. 

There is no doubt that the museum of 
New Mexico performs a national duty and 
in doing so, should have financial support 
to enable it to perform that duty. The 
museum is the type of institution that 
should have been given a grant of public 
lands for its support along with other schools 
and institutions in the State of New Mexico, 
Apparently the attention of Congress was 
not called to the importance of this in- 
stitution at that time, and inadvertently 
the institution was not included among the 
grants. The approval of the grant requested 
in my resolution would be made under the 
same terms and conditions and with the 
same safeguards as previous grants to the 
various States for educational and other 
purposes. The selection of the granted 
lands would be in the manner provided by 
section 11 of the New Mexico enabling act, 
and would bë selected from the surveyed 
nonmineral public domain, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: $ 


H, R. 163. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; 

H. R. 1242. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, to convey certain school properties 
to local school districts or public agencies; 

H. R. 1551. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust for 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; 

H. R. 1834. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust for 
the Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Lake Su- 
pertor Chippewa Indians of the State of Wis- 
consin; 

H. R. 1936. An act authorizing the accept- 
ance, for purposes of Colonial National His- 
torical Park, of school board land in exchange 
for park land, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2130. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust for 
the Bad River Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewa Indians of the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United States 
for Prince William Forest Park, Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va., for the purpose of consol- 
idating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Kla- 
math Tribe; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 395. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims with 
respect to claims against the United States 
of certain employees of the Bureau of Pris- 
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ons, Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1917. An act to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the sesqui- 
centennial of the Louisiana Purchase; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 2347. An act to permit continued 
exercise, until 6 months after termination of 
the national emergency proclaimed December 
16, 1950, of certain powers, relating to prefer- 
ences or priorities in the transportation of 
traffic, under sections 1 (15) and 420 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 3367. An act to amend section 1715 
of title 18 of the United States Code to per- 
mit the transmission in the mails to certain 
officers and employees of State, Territorial, 
District, and local governments of pistols, 
revolvers, and other firearms capable of being 
concealed on the person, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HARRY P. CAIN, OF 
WASHINGTON, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL BOARD 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
April 21, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Genate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of Harry P. Cain, of Washington, 
to be a member of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board for the remainder of 
the term expiring August 9, 1953, vice 
Peter Campbell Brown, resigned, At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. LAN- 
GER], chairman, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF THOMAS J. HERBERT, OF 
OHIO, TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CON- 
TROL BOARD 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
April 21, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring April 9, 1954, vice James 
O'Connor Roberts, deceased. At the in- 
dicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr, LAN- 
cer], chairman, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him before California 
State Dental Association at San Francisco, 
Calif., on April 13, 1953. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Address entitled “A Responsible Opposi- 
tion in a Democracy,” delivered by Senator 
HUMPHREY at Town Hall, New York, N. Y. 
on March 23, 1953. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Editorial entitled “The Right Slant,” pub- 
lished in the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of April 
10, 1953. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

Editorial entitled “An Unfair Tax,” from 
the March issue of the Exporters’ Digest and 
International Trade Review. 

Article published in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle by McGregor Smith 
and Richard B. Roberts, on the subject of 
the industrial development of Florida. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Article entitled “How Collier’s Grabbed 20 
Acres of Valuable Public Land for $1.25,” 
published in Collier's magazine for April 11, 
1953. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Editorial entitled “College Jitters Are 
Exaggerated,” published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer of April 13, 1953. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorials and articles from Milwaukee 
Journal and Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

Letter expressing views on the operations 
of the Voice of America, written by M. H. 
Sougaard, of Huntsville, Tex. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message frcm the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Breskin, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

8.147, An act for the relief of Sizuko Kato 
and her minor child, Meechiko; 

S. 516. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Oenning; 

S. 682. An act for the relief of George Rod- 
ney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya); and 

8.954, An act for the relief of Robert 
Harold Wall. 


RFC LOANS MADE DURING THE PAST 
12 MONTHS AGAINST ADVERSE 
RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE RE- 
VIEW BOARD 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
there appears an article to the effect that 
the secret files of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation show 50 loans 
which have been made against advice of 
that agency’s experts. I ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the 
REcorpD a copy of that article, along with 
a letter which I have addressed to the 
Administrator calling for an explanation 
of these loans. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RFC AGain—Secrer Fires SHow 50 Loans 
AGAINST ADVICE OF AGENCY’s ExpERTS—SAM- 
PLE CASES: A CAROLINA CHICK FARM, NEW 
York BUTTON PLANT, JERSEY SHIPYARD— 
FINAL SPLASH OP SCANDAL? 

(By Robert E. Farrell) 

WASHINGTON.—Is the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation about to enjoy one more 
ee scandal, before it dies and is 

ur, 
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Evidence from secret files of the agency 
shows it has slipped back into at least some 
of the lending habits that got it into hot 
water with Congress during the Truman ad- 
ministration. Top officials have been O, K- 
ing by the dozens loans which the RFC’s own 
expert staff have classed as unwarranted or 
unsafe. 

The principal guard against dubious RFC 
money lending is supposed to be its Loan 
Review Board—a five-man group, composed 
mostly of veteran career men. They are 
vested with authority to review all proposals 
for letting businessmen borrow from the 
American taxpayer—after these have filtered 
up from lower RFC examining officers. 

The Board’s findings do not bind the RFC 
Administrator, but they were strictly followed 
by former RFC boss W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
who directed the cleanup that followed the 
agency’s scandals of 1950. Mr. SYMINGTON, 
now a Senator, said yesterday he “cannot 
recollect ever overruling the Review Board.” 


CLOAK AROUND THE GOLDFISH BOWL 


The present RFC managers won't say 
how often they’ve overruled the Loan Review 
Board. Nor will they make available their 
reasons for doing so. This information is 
labeled confidential, which seems to offer 
some contrast to the goldfish-bowl basis on 
which Mr. SYMINGTON operated, 

Members of the Review Board also decline 
to discuss cases in which they have been 
overruled. The office of Review Board Chair- 
man G. P. Luce had nothing to say, and there 
was no comment from the other members— 
T. E. Parks, R. G. Rhett, Joseph Ritter and 
R. M. Seabury. 

But it can- be reported that at least 50 
loans have been made by RFC Administra- 
tor Harry A. McDonald, or his deputy, Clar- 
ence A. Beutel, in the past 12 months despite 
contrary recommendations by the Review 
Board. Both gentlemen are holdovers from 
the Truman administration. Some of these 
overrulings have come since the advent of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Within the past 3 months, for example, a 
New York manufacturer of pearl buttons and 
costume jewelry was awarded a $200,000 
credit, despite a Loan Review Board finding 
that the firm did not fit the terms of current 
RFC lending rules—which in theory re- 
strict loans to defense industries and pro- 
ducers of essential civilian items. 

For the same reason the Board turned 
down a $12,500 loan to a South Carolina 
chick hatchery. In this case the Board was 
backed up by an Agriculture Department 
declaration that the hatchery was not essen- 
tial. But the RFC made the loan anyway. 

In another case, the RFC high command 
okayed an $800,000 credit to a Texas machine 
shop despite a finding by the Review Board 
that the firm was not—in its opinion—a good 
loan risk. In its recommendation against 
the loan, the Review Board fruitlessly 
argued—among other things—that the com- 
pany was already $5,000 behind in payments 
on a previous RFC advance. 


STORM IN CONGRESS? 


Whether a new congressional storm over 
RFC may be in the offing as a result of 
such practices, it’s impossible to say. But 
it may be significant that a leading RFC 
authority in Congress, when apprised yester- 
day of the spate of overrulings by RFC 
chieftains, expressed considerable surprise 
and indicated an inclination to look into the 
matter. 

One big reason for his curiosity: When the 
RFC scandals broke in 1950, it was noted by 
congressional critics that the headline-mak- 
ing loans to snake farms, resort hotels, and 
gambling houses were in each case approved 
by the old five-member top command of the 
RFC over the objections of substantially the 
same Loan Review Board that is now counsel- 
ing the preserit lending chiefs. The congres- 
sional debate over reorganization of the RFC 
made much of the point that the money- 
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lending corporation would have kept out of 
trouble if it had followed the Board's advice, 

In any event, congressional critics of the 
credit corporation might find in the present 
situation fresh arguments for killing it ahead 
of its presently scheduled June 30, 1954, ex- 
piration date. They might even find argu- 
ments, too, against replacing RFC—as the 
administration has proposed—with a new 
Small Business Administration to make RFC- 
type loans to little firms. 

All this would partly depend, of course, on 
Mr. McDonald’s explanations for overruling 
his Review Board. Though the RFC won't 
make these documents available to the pub- 
lic, a spokesman says they can be viewed by 
Congressmen. 

More important for the future, perhaps, 
than the views of Mr. McDonald at the mo- 
ment, are those of his successor-to-be, St. 
Louis banker, Kenton R. Cravens, who will 
replace the present Administrator on May 1, 
assuming he is approved by the Senate. An 
idea of his thinking may become known to- 
day when the Senate Banking Committee 
opens hearings on his nomination. 

Though Mr. Craven will be the first RFC 
Administrator of the Eisenhower regime's 
own choosing, the new administration has 
nonetheless had some voice in RFC matters 
in the past 3 months. The agency's lending 
policies are fixed by a Loan Policy Board con- 
sisting. of Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, a Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor and the RFC’s Admin- 
istrator and Deputy Administrator. This 
Board has recently placed a $1 million ceiling 
on RFC credits. But it has, apparently, im- 
posed no other restrictions on the lending 
body's operations. 

CASE OF THE PEARL BUTTONS 

Here are some case histories from RFC 
files of loans that have been granted since 
the GOP took over this lofty Loan Policy 
Board; they were turned down by the subor- 
dinate Review Board, but approved by RFC: 

Last November the Excelsior Pearl Works, 
Inc., New York City, applied for a $300,000 
loan. The RFC’s New York regional office, 
where the request was first filed, rejected the 
application. It said the grant wasn’t in the 
public interest because the company’s prod- 
ucts, pearl buttons and novelties, didn’t 
stack up as essential civilian goods. The New 
York examiner, however, did recommend a 
$150,000 advance. The record indicates this 
award was unenthusiastically received, and 
the company’s president—Mr. Bernard Rif- 
kin—followed his application down to RFC 
headquarters here. 

Mr. Rifkin showed up at RFC headquarters 
in December and talked over his situation 
with RFC Deputy Administrator Clarence 
Beutel. The loan was placed before an 
RFC Washington examiner, who went along 
with the $150,000 request, claiming the 
company’s button factory, located in Feder- 
alsburg, Md. (population 1,878), employed 
362 people and helped maintain the town’s 
economic well-being. He also noted that 
the company felt that some of its pearl but- 
tons would be used in military clothing. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration 
was also consulted on the loan. It told the 
RFC the company was not a small business 
as defined by the law which created SDPA. 
This meant any money loaned out would 
have to come out of the RFC’s own till, rather 
than from SDPA funds. The loan was then 
placed before the RFC’'s Review Board. This 
body, sticking close to the agency’s professed 
loan policy, refused to recommend any loan. 
It said the company wasn’t doing defense 
work and didn’t produce any essential civilian 
products. 

On February 2, the RFC announced it had 
approved a $200,000 loan to the company 
which would be used for working capital 
purposes. The loan carries the regular RFC 
5 percent interest and must be paid back 
within 5 years. 
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[Reached by phone last night Mr. Rifkin 
confirmed all of this account, then added 
these comments: “Right now, the company 
can get along without this money. I doubt 
whether we will actually pick up the money; 
in wes we'll most probably drop the entire 
deal.”’] 


CASE OF THE QUESTIONABLE CHICKS 


A second case involved Craddock’s Hatch- 
ery, located in Fairfax,S.C. It applied to the 
RFC’s Columbia, S. C., regional office for a 
$12,500 loan to buy some new equipment for 
its chick hatchery as well as to help pay im- 
provement costs and for working capital. 
The Columbia agency thought the loan was 
a good risk, but passed the request on to 
Washington for final approval. 

In Washington, the RFC asked the Agri- 
culture Department what it thought about 
the request. That Department replied that 
there were ample hatchery facilities at the 
present time and that it wasn't recommend- 
ing any additional hatchery facilities for de- 
fense purposes, The RFC Washington exam- 
ak however, recommended in favor of the 

oan. 

When the request came before the Review 
Board it was turned down. Besides noting 
the statement from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Board felt the company's collateral 
was too thin to back up the credit and that 
there wasn’t reasonable assurance the Goy- 
ernment would get its money back. 

On March 30, the RFC announced its ap- 
proval of a $12,500 loan to the company, pay- 
able within 5 years at 5 percent interest. A 
private bank said it would handle 10 percent 
of the loan. The RFC said there was a short- 
age of hatchery facilities in the company’s 
area, the Agriculture Department notwith- 
standing. 

Francis Craddock, owner of Craddock’s 
Hatchery, said last night he didn’t know his 
loan was ever questioned by the Review 
Board—all he knew was it was granted by the 
RFC. “I don’t know if I’m going to take it 
all—I want to spend as little as I can in 
putting up a little larger hatchery building.” 


CASE OF THE QUIGLEY SHIPYARD 


By no means all the instances of the RFC 
overruling its Review Board have occurred 
since the Eisenhower administration came to 
power, of course. In fact, the bulk of the 50 
or so cases in the last year took place under 
the Truman administration. Here’s one: 

Last September the Quigley Shipyard Co., 
of Camden, N. J., applied at the RFC’s Phila- 
delphia office for an $80,000 loan. That of- 
fice’s examiner recommended in favor of the 
credit, but the office’s manager claimed there 
was lack of assurance of repayment and rec- 
ommended against it. 

When the application reached RFC head- 
quarters here, the Washington examiner went 
along with the request despite a finding by 
the Defense Production Administration that 
the loan was not essential; the SDPA, how- 
ever, did back it. The review board advised 
that no loan—either RFC or DPA—be made 
for the same reason that the Philadelphia 
office manager advanced. The loan—for 
$80,000 as requested—was approved Novem- 
ber 17. 

George Bugg, vice president of Quigley 
Shipyard, said last night: “We never received 
an $80,000 loan—haven't received a loan ex- 
cept in April of this year, and it was for a 
whole lot less than $80,000.” Asked how 
much this borrowing involved, he replied: 
“That’s not for publication; find out the 
same place you got the other figure.” 

CASE OF THE TEXAS MACHINE SHOP 

On that same date the RFC O. K.'d a loan 
of $800,000 to the Pamco Corp., Lubbock, 
Tex., a machine shop. This credit actually 
came from funds set aside under the Defense 
Production Act for loans to defense con- 
tractors. But under the rules RFC had to 
approve the loan anyway, if it were to be 
made, though its funds weren't involved. 
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Its approval was in the face of a review board 
decision that the loan should not be made 
because of the Government's earlier expe- 
riences with the company. 

The Board’s findings asserted that the 
Texas firm still owed the Government $13,500 
on a 1949 defense contract. The review 
group further complained that Pamco, at 
the time it requested the additional funds, 
already was behind $5,000 in payments on an 
earlier RFC loan. In this case another Gov- 
ernment agency, the SDPA, had O. K.’d the 
idea of a loan to Pamco. 

(A spokesman for Pamco Corp. said last 
night: “We've accepted the $800,000 loan 
and are now using part of the money to 
finance capital improvements for use on 
Government contracts.” He added that 
while the company once was in debt to the 
RFC on a previous loan, that obligation has 
now been paid off in full.) 

Also last fall, the Louisville Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., of Louisville, Ky., asked the RFC 
for a $600,000 loan, of which half was to be 
used to pay off mortgage debt. 

The Louisville agency forwarded the ap- 
plication to Washington, with a recommen- 
dation that no RFC loan be made, but 
that perhaps a Defense Production credit 
could be granted. The RFC examiner here 
decided the loan couldn’t hold up under the 
terms of the Defense Production Act, and 
recommended a $250,000 loan from RFC 
funds. The Review Board, however, refused 
to recommend any type of Federal loan, It 
cited what it thought was the company’s 
inadequate collateral and failure to qualify 
under the RFC “essential industry” require- 
ment. However, the RFC high command 
approved the $250,000 loan mid-January. 

In another case, the RFC brass had solid 
backing from a Federal agency other than 
SDPA, when they overrode the Review 
Board’s advice. Late last year, the agency 
approved a $220,000 credit for the Davis Min- 
ing Enterprises of Linden, Wis. 

The company, fairly new at mining op- 
erations, wanted the funds to help finance 
its milling and mining of zinc ore. The Re- 
view Board stated there was no reasonable 
assurance the Government would be paid 
back, but the RFC management, in the case, 
had a letter from Jess Larson, then Admin- 
istrator of the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency, recommending in favor of the 
credit. The money, therefore, was drained 
off defense funds. 

APRIL 14, 1953. 
Mr. Harry A. MCDONALD, 
Administrator, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McDonatp: Will you please fur- 
nish me with a complete record of every loan 
which has been made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation during the past 12 
months in which an adverse recommenda- 
tion by the Review Board has been overruled. 
With this report furnish the names of the 
attorneys or others who represented or inter- 
ceded in behalf of the borrower. 

At the same time, please include with each 
loan listed a brief explanation as to why 
the adverse report was overruled and the 
loan granted. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


LIMITATION ON IMPORTATION OF 
CRUDE PETROLEUM AND PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as I 
have participated in debate and ex- 
pressed my views in previous sessions of 
Congress on tidelands, I do not intend 
to discuss that issue today. My views are 
well known, and I expect to vote for the 
Holland bill. 

On April 2, 1953, I introduced a bill 
providing for limitation on the quantity 
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of crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts that may be imported into the 
United States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are cosponsors 
on this bill with me. : 

Before discussing the specific provi- 
sions of this bill, I would like to present 
to the Senate the reason why this prob- 
lem deserves the urgent attention of this 
body. 

The United States has today the heavy 
responsibility of leadership in maintain- 
ing peace throughout the world. 

Never before in the history of our 
country have we faced a task of such 
magnitude. Never before has the 
strength and resourcefulness of America 
been so important to all mankind. Never 
has there been a more urgent need to 
expand the Nation’s productive facilities 
that insure our economic well-being and 
our military preparedness. 

No material is more essential to na- 
tional welfare and security than petro- 
leum. This Nation must have access at 
all times to sources of enough oil to meet 
the requirements of any emergency. 
This requires substantial and continu- 
ing expansion of the capacity to produce, 
process, transport, and distribute crude 
oil and its products. 

Prior to World War II, the petroleum 
industry in the United States had devel- 
oped a reserve-producing capacity that 
exceeded the then current level of oil 
consumption by about a million barrels 
per day. The importance of that re- 
serve cannot be exaggerated. It meant 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat. 

Today we are in a far less fortunate 
position in terms of petroleum produc- 
tive capacity. Our ability to produce 
liquid fuels provides no margin of safety 
over present requirements. That state- 
ment may come as a surprise, and even 
a shock, to those not closely familiar 
with the petroleum situation. 

It is true that the oil wells of the 
country are not now producing at full 
capacity. In fact, the best estimates in- 
dicate an unused, or shut-in, capacity 
in the neighborhood of 1 million barrels 
daily. There is a vast difference, how- 
ever, between today’s shut-in production 
of a million barrels daily and the reserve 
capacity of a million barrels on hand at 
the beginning of the last war. Today we 
have a million barrels of idle capacity, 
because we are importing more than a 
million barrels per day. Imports of for- 
eign oil are restricting the market for 
domestic producers by this amount, Loss 
of imports in any emergency would call 
for full production at capacity rates 
merely to satisfy current needs with no 
real reserve for additional military re- 
quirements. In contrast, the million- 
barrel reserve available in 1941, was over 
and above peacetime requirements. 

There is, therefore, a significant dis- 
tinction between real reserve producing 
capacity as contrasted with production 
that is being shut-in or restricted as a 
result of imports. To use an extreme 
example, we could import enough to sup- 
ply all our oilneeds. Overnight we would 
thereby create a tremendous idle capac- 
ity. Surely this would be unsound, It 
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is obvious that this would liquidate the 
petroleum industry in the United States, 
halt all further exploration and develop- 
ment, and we would face an inevitable 
and disastrous decline in our self-suffi- 
ciency as to oil and gas. 

For some time I have felt a growing 
concern as to our petroleum supplies. As 
a representative of the people in the fifth 
largest oil-producing State, I have re- 
ceived increasing evidence of a slacken- 
ing in domestic petroleum activity. I 
have read the report of increasing im- 
portations of foreign oil, infringing upon 
the markets of the oil producers in my 
own State of Kansas and in many of the 
other producing States of the Nation. 
As the producers’ market is restricted, 
his income and incentive to maintain or 
enlarge his operations is lessened propor- 
tionately. A horse cannot be expected to 
be ready to give his full energies if he is 
kept on half-rations, I know the eco- 
nomic facts of life well enough to recog- 
nize that this same principle applies to 
our industrial sources of energy. The 
petroleum industry, like any other indus- 
try, requires continued activity and the 
opportunity to grow if it is to meet the 
increasing demand of the future. 

Because of my concern that we can- 
not afford a weakening in our petroleum 
supply position, I have taken the time 
to explore the present oil situation in 
some detail. 

I find that total domestic, crude-oil 
production has already been forced 
downward during 1953, by more than 
200,000 barrels daily with further cur- 
tailment anticipated. I find the normal 
and necessary expansion activity lack- 
ing, with 10 percent less drilling rigs in 
operation than a year ago. I find the 
cost of materials, labor, and other items 
of expense up one-third, or more, with oil 
prices the same as 5 years ago. I find 
uncertainty and concern among oil pro- 
ducers who traditionally are eager to 
broaden their efforts. On finding these 
conditions, I feel a sincere anxiety as 
to the future of the petroleum industry 
in the United States. More than that, 
I feel a responsibility to determine the 
cause, or causes, of these unsound de- 
velopments and, in the public interest, 
seek correction where possible. 

In searching for reasons for the de- 
terioration of domestic petroleum oper- 
ations, one factor stands out above all 
others. That is the persistent and sub- 
stantial increase in the importation of 
foreign oil. 

Six short years ago, in 1947, this Na- 
tion’s petroleum imports and exports 
were in balance. An average of 450,000 
barrels daily of domestic crude oil and 
refined products were being shipped to 
foreign markets with about the same 
quantity being imported into this coun- 
try. The change that has taken place 
can be described as drastic. Our na- 
tional oil consumption has increased 40 
percent from 1947 to 1953. However, 
imports have risen 150 percent, to a 
daily average of about 1,100,000 barrels 
daily. Exports have decreased by about 
25 percent so that this Nation is now 
a substantial net importer. 

This rising tide of imports, soupled 
with the decline in export markets, is 
unnecessarily forcing the United States 
into a position of dependency. Where 
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imports were taking only 8 percent of 
the domestic market in 1947, they are 
now absorbing 14 percent. Steadily and 
surely, the domestic oil industry is being 
limited and restricted. It is elementary 
that such a course leads to weakness 
and inadequacy in domestic supply. 
This end is both unwise and unneces- 
sary. 

While imports affect the entire econ- 
omy, I should like to illustrate by using 
my own State as an example. 


EFFECT OF IMPORTS ON KANSAS AND OTHER OIL 
STATES 

The problem is of vital concern to 
Kansas. The current importance of oil 
to my State is illustrated by the fact that 
76 of 105 counties have oil or gas produc- 
tion. The historical importance of oil to 
Kansas may be shown by the fact that 
she had produced almost $4 billion worth 
of crude oil by January 1, 1953. In 1952, 
Kansas produced almost $300 million 
worth of crude oil This represents an 
average daily crude production of 
314,000 barrels. Yet, the increase, and 
the increase alone, of imported oil into 
this country from 1947 to 1953 was large 
enough to have displaced twice as much 
as the entire annual crude oil output of 
the State of Kansas, the Nation’s fifth 
largest oil-producing State. 

To provide room for these imports, my 
State has been forced this month, by 
law, to reduce its allowable output. 

My State is only one of the States 
concerned. That same increase in im- 
ports was large enough to have displaced 
the entire annual combined crude out- 
put of Arkansas, Colorado, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, New Mexico, and Utah. 
All of the 27 oil-producing States have 
cause for alarm, because of the far- 
reaching effects of increased importa- 
tion of oil into this country. 

Many States are primarily dependent 
on oil for a healthy economy. In this 
country’s 27 oil-producing States, almost 
$6 billion worth of oil was produced in 
1952. This was about half of the value 
of all mineral production in this country 
during that year. In 17 of these oil-pro- 
ducing States, petroleum is one of the 
top three minerals, in terms of value. It 
is easy to see that the domestic oil in- 
custry’s economic health is closely asso- 
ciated with the health of these States. 
EFFECT OF IMPORTS ON RELATED INDUSTRY AND 

GENERAL ECONOMY 


What of the national economy? 
Would it not be seriously depressed by 
injury to such a large portion of the 
States? The answer, I think, is obvious. 
The increasing displacement of our do- 
mestic oil industry and other affected in- 
dustries could seriously depress the whole 
economy. The oil industry is too closely 
related to every phase of our national life 
ter anyone to escape being harmed. 

Excessive imports pose a serious threat 
to those industries which supply and 
service the domestic oil industry. Too 
much foreign oil could depress these sup- 
pliers or servicers and cause widespread 
unemployment among their labor force. 

A brief list of these industries would 
include railroads and other carriers in- 
volved in oil transport. It would include 
banks, which supply working capital to 
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the industry. It would include pump 
manufacturers, machine shops, tool com- 
panies, and the steel industry. It would 
include retail establishments whose cus- 
tomers are employees of the domestic 
oil industry. These and many other in- 
dustries and occupations would be se- 
riously hurt by curtailment of domestic 
oil operations. 

We have heard much recently in Con- 
gress of the coal industry, whose markets 
have been displaced by residual fuel-oil 
imports. It is easy to see, then, that 
many industries other than the oil in- 
dustry are concerned about the growing 
volume of oil imports. They have just 
reason for concern. 

Then there is the factor of Federal tax 
revenue. Anything affecting the general 
economy also affects the. Federal tax rev- 
enue from the economy. 


EFFECT OF IMPORTS ON CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


In the interest of conservation the 
legislatures and the industry in the oil- 
producing States have developed pro- 
grams to conserve our oil and gas re- 
sources. The underlying principle of 
such programs is that excessive produc- 
tion of oil constitutes waste. 

State agencies responsible for admin- 
istration of the conservation laws—and 
we have such an agency in Kansas— 
limit production in order to avoid un- 
necessary waste. If imports are unreg- 
ulated, then the State agency is con- 
fronted with an impossible task of de- 
termining proper levels for domestic pro- 
duction. 

Therefore, it is necessary that imports 
be regulated so that the State conserva- 
tion laws may be administered effec- 
tively. 

We have faced this problem in the 
past. We all remember the early 1930’s, 
and the destructive effects of an exces- 
sive supply of oil from both domestic and 
foreign sources. State conservation laws 
were passed to meet the problem within 
individual States. To supplement, as 
well as implement, this program, the 
Federal Government found it necessary 
to do two things. First, it passed the 
Connally “hot oil” law to prohibit the 
interstate transportation of oil produced 
in violation of State laws. Second, it im- 
posed restrictions on the importation of 
oil so that unlimited quantities could not 
interfere with the orderly administra- 
tion of State laws. As a result, conserva- 
tion became effective, waste was avoided 
and stable economic conditions were 
established, permitting orderly develop- 
ment of our resources. 

As an example of this program’s ad- 
vantages, the history of the greatest oil- 
producing field is outstanding. I am 
talking about the east Texas field. Here, 
before this program became effective, 
ultimate recovery from this field was 
estimated at 1 billion barrels. Under 
wise application of the conservation pro- 
gram, this field will produce more than 
5 billion barrels. This illustrates how oil 
reserves have been enlarged through co- 
operation between State and Federal 
Governments. 

There is no comparable conservation 
program in foreign countries. There is 
no control today over imports because 
previous limitations have been emas- 
culated. 
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We therefore face a choice. Shall we 
permit unrestricted imports to destroy 
our domestic conservation program or 
shall we, as a Congress, act to properly 
supplement existing State laws? 
DANGERS OF DEPENDENCY on FOREIGN OIL 


In this time of perilous international 
uncertainty we cannot afford to risk our 
national security on an insecure and 
shaky source of petroleum. Petroleum, 
indispensable as it is to the modern mili- 
tary machine, must be available when we 
need it. The tank, the jeep, the jet 
plane, the battleship would rust in use- 
lessness if petroleum were not available. 

We know from the experience of two 
world wars that foreign oil delivered by 
tankers is unreliable. The ocean tanker 
routes are open prey to the enemy 
snorkel, but the 500,000 individual oil 
wells scattered throughout 27 States of 
this Nation are not. The military and 
Government Officials concerned have 
agreed that the first priority of supply is 
the domestic industry within our own 
borders. Reasonable men will not argue 
this point. 

I do not mean to say that American 
oil companies, which operate abroad and 
are the importers of foreign oil, should 
be condemned and abandoned. ‘Those 
companies should be encouraged by our 
Government in every proper way. We 
must not take arbitrary and unreasona- 
ble action which would cause the dis- 
affection of our friends among nations. 
For example, we must not take action 
which would wreck the economy of 
Venezuela, the principal source of oil 
imports into this country. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that oil in other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere is vital 
to the security of the hemisphere and 
to the United States as part of the hemi- 
sphere. Middle East oil, which is under 
the control of American companies, is, 
likewise, important to a lesser degree. 

We must recognize the proper place 
for foreign oil. But we must not lose 
perspective. Foreign oil is important, 
but it is of second importance. In our 
efforts to encourage the development of 
foreign oil we must not permit that effort 
to rebound here at home in the deteri- 
oration and stagnation of the domestic 
industry. Excessive imports do just that. 
They do it today. We, in Congress, must 
stop this damaging process if we are to 
live up to our responsibilities for the 
national security. 

Outside the United States and Russia 
the world oil industry is dominated by 
seven large financial groups. They con- 
trol something like 90 percent of the oil 
that is produced in the foreign areas. 
Six of these—the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Texas Co., Gulf Oil Corp., 
Standard of California, Socony-Vacuum, 
and the Dutch Shell Group—are the 
principal importers into the United 
States. The seventh, Anglo-Iranian, is 
not currently an importer. These com- 
panies operate separately in some areas 
and jointly in others. Together, they 
constitute an integrated combine of tre- 
mendous economic and political force. I 
do not condemn them for bigness, be- 
cause there are certain jobs that only the 
large can do. But, we must not be blind 
to the dangers of this aggregate force 
if it is left unrestrained. Here, at home, 
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we meet this problem through the anti- 
trust laws, which are accepted as a 
proper and reasonable restraint. 

Companies operating abroad are re- 
quired to meet different conditions, such 
as those forced on them by cartels. Con- 
gress recognized this in the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. As a part of this act, the 
Congress specifically provided that bene- 
fits obtained under the act should not 
be used to the impairment of our do- 
mestic economy. 

Yet today this combine of a few large 
groups is causing great harm to the do- 
mestic-petroleum industry and particu- 
larly to the independent producers and 
smaller elements. In doing so the na- 


tional security is endangered. The Con-: 


gress must not stand idle. 

There are some who advance the 
shortsighted and fallacious argument 
that unrestricted imports are of benefit 
to the consumer in the form of a lower 
price. This thinking is unsound. Our 
entire economic system and life are 
based upon competition. It has been 
estimated that there are some 15,000 do- 
mestic producers of oil. There are many 
more thousands engaged in the refining, 
transportation, and distribution of oil. 
The consumer is protected in the price 
he pays by the active competition among 
these many thousands who are engaged 
in the oil industry. The advantage of 
this system is demonstrated by the fact 
that today the average price of gasoline 


at the filling station, excluding tax, is’ 


the same as it was 25 years ago. If we 
were to stand by and permit the destruc- 
tion of the domestic industry the con- 
sumer would not long enjoy any price 
advantage if he were dependent on im- 
ported oil controlled by six. companies. 
This is also true as to the independent 
oil marketer, distributor, or jobber. A 
fiood of foreign oil may temporarily give 
him an advantage but in the long run 
his price, his margin and his life would 
ke dictated to him by the foreign 
combine. 

This body has already been advised 
of the fact that we cannot rely, for 
fair price treatment, on these compa- 
nies. During the closing days of World 
War II, when oil was so greatly needed 
to finish off the war with Japan, the 
Navy was forced to buy fuel oil on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis in the Middle 
East. I commend to Senators the read- 
ing of Senate Report No. 440, article 5, 
80th Congress, 2d session, for a full de- 
velopment of the _ take-it-or-leave-it 
policy. This report was prepared by the 
Senate Special Committee To Investigate 
the National Defense, and dealt with 
Navy purchases of Middle East oil. 

NEED FOR GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The vital part that petroleum plays 
in our defense preparedness requires 
that our Government have a clear-cut 
policy on petroleum imports. This is 
essential if the domestic industry is to 
know what is to be expected. It is es- 
sential if the domestic industry is to 
have the incentive and ability to expand 
to meet emergency needs. 

In 1932, the Government was con- 
fronted with the same problem. The 
Congress met the challenge forthrightly 
and on a sound basis. Imports at that 
time were causing great harm to the 
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domestic economy. To remove this 
threat the Congress established an ex- 
cise tax on imported oil of 21 cents a 
barrel. This constituted a definite policy 
of Government. The intent was to dis- 
courage excessive imports. It was ef- 
fective. As a result, the domestic in- 


“dustry embarked upon the greatest 


expansion program in its history. We 
can be thankful, for when World War 
II fell upon us the domestic industry was 
a healthy, vigorous enterprise. When 
the German submarine sank tankers of 
imported oil, it was the domestic indus- 
try which was called upon to supply 
not only our needs, but those of our 
allies as well. Domestic oil was the 
sure and available supply. The estab- 
lishment by Congress of a firm Govern- 
ment policy on oil imports back in 1932 
was our salvation in those early, dark 
days of World War II. 

I believe that today action is required 
by Congress ‘on this same problem of 
oil imports if our country is to survive 
world war IlI—should it come. 

The Government policy provided by 
the 1932 tax on oil imports is no longer 
effective. It has been whittled away un- 
der the trade-agreements program. To- 
day the reduced import taxes constitute 
a wholly ineffective restraint. ; 

The problem of arriving at a proper 
policy on oil imports is not difficult. It 
is a problem with which we have had 
much experience. 


It is a-problem concerning which our 


President has given us direction. In the 
state of the Union message the President 
said: 

Our foreign policy must be clear, consist- 
ent, and confident. 

. * . . . 

Our foreign policy will recognize the im- 
portance of profitable and equitable world 
trade. i 

. . * . . 

I further recommend that the Congress 
take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under immediate study and extend it by 
appropriate legislation. This objective must 
not ignore legitimate safeguarding of do- 
mestic industries, agriculture, and labor 
standards. 


It is a problem with respect to which 
the entire oil industry, including the im- 
porting companies, has agreed in prin- 
ciple. We need only to implement that 
principle. That policy, unanimously en- 
dorsed by the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, the industry group advisory to the 
Federal Government, stated as its first 
fundamental principle: 

1. The national security and welfare re- 
quire a healthy domestic oil industry. 

Continuing supply to meet our national 
oil needs depends primarily on availability 
from domestic sources. Due consideration 
should be given to the development of for- 
eign oil resources, but the paramount objec- 


“tive should be to maintain conditions best 


suited to a healthy domestic industry which 
is essential to national security and welfare. 
To this end, adequate and equitable avail- 
ability of essential materials is a fundamen- 
tal requisite, 


As to imports, the council's policy 
reads: i 

1. The Nation’s economic welfare and 
security require a policy on petroleum im- 
ports which will encourage exploration and 
development efforts in the domestic industry 
and which will make available a maximum 
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supply of domestic oil to meet the needs 
of this Nation. 

The availability of petroleum from domes- 
tic fields produced under sound conservation 
practices, together with other pertinent fac- 
tors, provides the means for determining if 
imports are necessary and the extent to 
which imports are desirable to supplement 
our oil supplies on a basis which will be sound 
in terms of the national economy and in 
terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
time. 

Imports in excess of our economic needs, 
after taking into account domestic produc- 
tion in conformance with good conservation 
practices and within the limits of maximum 
efficient rates of production, will retard do- 
mestic exploration and development of new 
oil fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry which is essen- 
tial to the Nation’s economic welfare and 
security. 


This statement of policy, prepared at 
the request of the Federal Government, 
has been filed with the Government for 
more than 4 years, and it has remained 
unquestioned. 

With excessive imports eating away at 
the strength and vitality of an essential 
defense industry, the Congress has the 
responsibility to act. We have a duty 
to survey the problem and to come forth 
with a solution. 


OTHER COURSES OF ACTION 


In seeking a proper solution to the 
problem of excessive imports, through 
Government action, we should recognize 
that other courses of action have been 
tried and found wanting. 

First, it would be desirable if the prob- 
lem could be met by voluntary action on 
the part of the few importing companies. 
But experience shows this is impractical 
and unreliable. It was early in 1949 
that the importing companies agreed to 
the National Petroleum Council policy 
that excessive imports are injurious to 
the domestic industry, the national wel- 
fare, and security. What has happened 
since then? In 1949 total imports aver- 
aged 645,000 barrels daily, causing serious 
injury to the domestic oil industry and 
State and local economies. In 1950 they 
increased to 850,000 barrels daily. In 
1951 they averaged 844,000 barrels daily. 
In 1952 they further increased to 958,000 
barrels daily; and according to informa- 
tion supplied by the importers themselves 
to the Texas Railroad Commission, the 
1953 average will be about 1,100,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

This shows that the importing com- 
panies cannot be relied on to voluntarily 
live up to the principle of policy to which 
they agree to as being proper. That is 
understandable. The importing com- 
panies are guided by strong forces. The 
economic interest of their stockholders 
demands that the huge foreign invest- 
ments return dividends as quickly as pos- 
sible. The further demands of the kings, 
sheiks, and juntas are almost irresistible. 
We cannot rely upon voluntary action by 
the importing companies. 

Second, leaving this problem to be 
solved administratively by the executive 
branch of government has been tested 
and proved ineffective. I do not feel 
that this is a problem that should be dele- 
gated for administrative treatment. Pe- 
troleum is an irreplaceable natural 
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resource—one that is of first essentiality 
to national defense. I believe it is so 
basic to our welfare, so basic to prepared- 
ness, so basic to our ability to defend 
ourselves from an enemy aggressor, that 
Congress has the responsibility to act 
and should assume that responsibility 
now. 
EFFECT OF BILL 

The bill I have introduced would limit 
the total quantity of crude oil and oil 
products that could enter the United 
States, to 10 percent of domestic de- 
mand. Because of the seasonal effect 
upon demand for oil, my bill provides 
that quarterly quotas be established lim- 
iting imports during any quarter to 10 
percent of the demand for the same 
quarter of the preceding year. The 
United States Bureau of Mines regularly 
reports the historical demand for oil and 
I have proposed that the quota be based 
on these reports. 

There is a very considerable amount of 
oil that is imported to be used for sup- 
plies for vessels, including the bunkering 
of vessels at United States ports. Such 
oil has the same effect as any other im- 
portation. It displaces domestic oil 
which otherwise would be used and is 
treated and included as an import. 

Oil may be imported in bond, refined 
and then reexported. Such oil is not a 
real import, and does not enter the 
domestic market or adversely affect the 
domestic industry. For this reason, my 
bill provides that such oil is not to be 
treated as an import. 

The 10-percent quota provided by my 
bill would be an overall quota. It does 
not limit imports by product. Under this 
proposal, the entire quota could be 
brought in, in the form of crude oil, re- 
sidual fuel oil, or any other petroleum 
product. As a practical matter, such 
would not be the case. The establish- 
ment of an overall quota provides a 
flexibility that permits imports to fluctu- 
ate up or down with demand and to be 
divided between crude oil and products 
as conditions require. This provides the 
Same flexibility as is experienced by the 
domestic industry. 

The 10 percent is a reasonable limita- 
tion. It does not call for a drastic cut- 
back in imports. A look at current and 
historical import data shows that it has 
a logical basis in experience. 

Before World War II, in the years 
1935-39, imports averaged about 5 per- 
cent of domestic demand. That was the 
period during which the domestic indus- 
try was vigorous and active, and ex- 
panded so as to provide the oil so vitally 
needed during the war. During the post- 
war years, the import rate stepped up 
considerably, as follows: 


. Imports of crude oil and refined products 


During the immediate postwar years 
of 1946, 1947, and 1948, while imports 
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averaged 8 to 9 percent, the industry was 
in a sound condition. In 1949 imports 
of 11 percent were causing severe injury 
to the domestic industry. Over the pe- 
riod from 1946 to 1951, imports averaged 
10 percent. 

Imports during 1952 of 13 percent 
caused great concern. The scheduled 
imports of 1,100,000 barrels daily for 1953 
would represent 14 percent of demand. 
This rate is generally recognized to be 


excessive and harmful. Imports must 
be reduced. I submit that a 10-percent 
quota would provide a fair and equitable 
solution. 

The effect of the 10-percent quota, if 
applied to the year 1953, would be as 
follows: 


820, 000 
7, 910, 000 
7, 280, 000 


Under my proposal, therefore, imports 
during 1953 would average 728,000 bar- 
rels daily as compared with a scheduled 
level of 1,000,000. 

There is one other feature of my bill 
which I wish to stress. The last sen- 
tence of the bill constitutes a safety 
valve. It would permit the President to 
remove the quota if total supplies from 
the domestic industry and from the im- 
port quota of oil become insufficient to 
meet current consumption or needs. 
This is designed to protect the consum- 
ing public from a shortage situation. It 
is a safety provision to be exercised only 
where there is a basic shortage in over- 
all petroleum supplies. 

It should be recognized that artificial 
shortages of particular products in local- 
ized areas might be created by the im- 
porting companies to dump foreign sur- 
pluses. The exercise of suspension in 
such cases is not contemplated, and, in 
fact, would defeat the basic objective of 
the bill. 


FOREIGN-TRADE POLICY AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 

Now let us consider a question that 
may be uppermost in the minds of many, 
Does this proposed bill conflict with the 
promotion of healthy foreign trade 
throughout the world, our friendly rela- 
tions with other nations, and our resolve 
to contribute in full measure to the eco- 
nomic stability of free people in every 
land? I am confident that any impar- 
tial analysis will reveal clearly that the- 
bill is entirely consistent with these aims. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President stated that our foreign policy 
must recognize the importance of profit- 
able and equitable world trade. This 
contemplates neither arbitrary trade 
barriers nor unrestrained destruction of 
any segment of any nation’s economy. 
Not only the possibility of, but the ne- 
cessity for, legitimate safeguards for do- 
mestic industries, agriculture, and labor 
is recognized, In encouraging the equi- 


April 14 
table exchange of raw materials, the 
President placed particular emphasis on 
those materials “which we do not our- 
Selves possess in adequate quantities.” 

The President here clearly distin- 
guishes between fair trade and complete 


.free trade, the effect of which could 


undermine our program of national se- 
curity. 

We are capable of maintaining sup- 
plies of petroleum products equal to our 
Nation’s requirements. Indiscriminate 
application of the trade-not-aid phi- 
losophy, where essential defense mate- 
rials are involved, could render this Na- 
tion defenseless. There is nothing in 
our history that justifies aiding others 
by trading away our security. 

If we become reliant on others for our 
oil supply, we must become dependent on 
others for security. 

The proposed limitation of petroleum 
imports takes into full consideration the 
views expressed by the President to Con- 
gress, It permits a healthy flow of oil 
trade, on a scale that actually exceeds 
historical experience. It provides equity 
both at home and abroad. Surely, rea- 
son and justice are satisfied when the 
importing companies have access to all 
world markets outside the United States 
and, in addition, to one-tenth of all the 
oil consumed within the United States. 
Surely, friendly nations can find a place 
for profitable and equitable trade under 
such a policy. Any doubt as to the pro- 
posed bill should come not on that score 
but on the question of whether adequate 
supplies of domestic petroleum can be 
assured under such a restriction of the 
market for domestic producers. 

Before leaving the subject of foreign- 
trade policy, I want to clarify one point 
that has been a source of some misun- 
derstanding. In the case of oil imports 
only a part of the import dollar goes 
back into the economy of the foreign 
countries to increase their trade with 
the United States. The few large oil 
companies operating abroad, not citizens 
of the countries where oil is produced 
receive a large part of the dollars paid 
for oil imports. Oil imports, therefore, 
do not contribute to the advancement 
of reciprocal trade as do imports of other 
goods produced by the nationals of other 
countries. : 

In the case of oil, a policy of complete 
free trade would invite into the United 
States a flood of unneeded oil. This 
would conflict with the need to develop 
excess Oil supplies in this country. Free 
trade, therefore, would not stimulate 
petroleum trade where needed, but, on 
the contrary, would result in trade con- 
flicts not needed and not helpful to the 
wise use of the world’s oil supply. 

Some may have a concern regarding 
aspects other than our foreign-trade 
policies. I have heard claims that any 
congressional limitation of imports con- 
stitutes a step in the direction of Fed- 
eral control of the petroleum industry 
in the United States. The reverse is 
true in my opinion, Jurisdiction over 
foreign trade is and must be a function 
of the Congress. It is through wise ex- 
ercise of this authority that a favorable 
economic climate is assured both for this 
country and the rest of the world. 
Sound Government policies as to foreign 
trade, cartels, or the administration of 
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public lands are not really controls. 
They do not restrict. They permit and 
encourage freedom and initiative. They 
give guaranties of freedom for our citi- 
zens from controls that could be imposed 
from without. 
CONCLUSION 

In passing judgment on this very real 
problem of petroleum imports, I hope 
that we will all bear in mind the words 
of President Eisenhower when he said: 

We must be strong in arms. We must be 
strong in the source of all our armament— 
our productivity. We—workers and farmers, 
foremen and financiers, technicians and 
builder—all must produce, produce more, 
and produce yet more. 


The policies that we, as a Congress, see 
fit to establish for directing the course 
of this Nation must lead unswervingly 
toward greater national strength. 

We must be strong in oil, in coal, in 
steel and in every other source of mili- 
tary and industrial power. 

It is where national security is in- 
volved, that the question of imports be- 
comes most serious. 

Steel, operated by men and powered by 

. petroleum, constitutes our real defense. 
These are the elements of a successful 
national defense. With petroleum, we 
can fuel planes, destroyers, tanks, sub- 
marines, and all the other military ma- 
chines. Without petroleum, we could 
not even bring our men and machines in- 
to a posture of defense against our 
enemy. We certainly could not conduct 
a counter-offensive without serious and 
perhaps fatal early setbacks. 

Oil imported from other countries dur- 
ing wartime would have to be protected 
with scarce manpower, tankers and other 
equipment. If we become dependent on 
vast imports of oil, civilian rationing dur- 
ing time of war would be unlike anything 
ever experienced in this country before. 

It is inconceivable to me, that when we 
are capable of supplying our war needs, 
we should endanger the development of 
so vital a material of defense. 

Petroleum strength can be ours. 
There is no domestic lack of the natural 
hydrocarbons from which oil products 
can be derived. There is no lack of 
ability or ingenuity. It is our respon- 
sibility to assure that a sound govern- 
ment policy is not lacking. 

I urge my colleagues to weigh this 
matter on the scale of the broadest pub- 
lic interest. The country’s supply of a 
vital material is involved. National wel- 
fare and security is at stake. 

PROTECT WORKERS AND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Iyield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. If I understand the 
bill the Senator is advocating, it would 
limit the imports of petroleum under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. CARLSON. It would limit the 
importation of petroleum to 10 percent 
of the domestic production. 

Mr. MALONE. What is the purpose 
of the limitation? I heard most of the 
Senator’s address, and I think I under- 
stand the premise, but if the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas would tell 
me just why the proposal is to apply 
only to petroleum, I should appreciate it. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I mention petroleum 
because that is the only subject I am dis- 
cussing at this time. Kansas as the 
Senator knows, is the fifth largest oil- 
producing State in the Nation, and the 
industry is now being prorated. 

Mr. MALONE. How long has that 
been the case? 

Mr. CARLSON. It is only within re- 
cent months that we have begun to cut 
back the production of oil. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator will re- 
call that before World War II the oil in- 
dustry was also on a prorated basis, was 
it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. In 1932 we had the 
same problems, and some legislation was 
passed in the State. There was also 
some Federal legislation which helped. 

Mr. MALONE. Were not the States 
on a prorated basis in order to hold down 
the production of oil in this country dur- 
ing the years just preceding World War 
It when a considerable amount of oil 
was being imported? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not know the 
exact dates, but there was a period when 
there was prorating production. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator's idea is 
that the industry is prorated to shut 
down production to a point where it 
meets the imports of oil for domestic 
production. I believe the Senator from 
Nevada understands the problem which 
applies to other petroleum producing 
States. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is probably 
true, especially as to the smaller wells 
in the stripper sections. Once one of 
these wells is closed down, it is lost. 

Mr. MALONE. | Is not Pennsylvania 
in the same situation? 

Mr. CARLSON. Pennsylvania has 
some stripper oil production and I think 
there are several other States in which 
there are small oil-producing wells. 

Mr. MALONE. If the imports of oil 
continue to come in under the domestic 
cost-of-production, that has a tendency 
to retard private capital investments in 
this country for new deposits of oil, does 
it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course that is 
true. To have a growing and expanding 
oil industry there must be new explora- 
tion, new fields must be found. At the 
present time our production is curtailed 
by 200,000 barrels a day, and of course 
there is no incentive to try to find new 
fields. Anyone who knows the oil busi- 
ness knows that finding new wells is a 
very expensive operation, and rather 
hazardous. 

Mr. MALONE. It is also a speculative 
business, is it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. Very much so. 

Mr. MALONE. A good deal like min- 
ing for ordinary minerals. Much money 
is lost in the operation of discovering 
new fields. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am not familiar 
with minerals mining, but I am willing 
to take the Senator’s word about that, 
because I know he is. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true in the 
search for new oil areas, is it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. I am not an oil ex- 
pert. I have had mining experience, 
but not in that particular field. How- 
ever, I have been informed by geologists, 
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engineers, and businessmen in the oil 
industry, about the matter, and I should 
like to have the Senator’s idea, because I 
know he has lived with it all his life. I 
am told that a depletion allowance of 
274% percent keeps the industry operat- 
ing in the speculation field in search for 
new petroleum areas. Is that true? 

Mr. CARLSON. It is a great incen- 
tive, which does bring about exploration 
and search for new fields, and, in fact, 
the finding of new fields of oil. There is 
no question about it. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, if the 
depletion allowance were suddenly cut 
off, it would further retard the search 
for new oil fields, and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money for the purpose, 
would it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it would be 
disastrous in the field of the search for 
new oil areas. 

Mr. MALONE. I have three or four 
times appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House, whenever 
a bill was introduced and a hearing was 
being held on a measure proposing to 
remove or reduce the depletion allow- 
ance. While there is no substantial oil 
production in Nevada at the present 
time, we have high hopes that it will be 
discovered in quantity. We have dis- 
covered a 25-barrel well not long ago, 
and it would not take very many 25- 
barrel wells to establish a market. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Nevada on the 
discovery of oil in Nevada. I hope more 
oil will be discovered there. 

Mr. MALONE. The mining business 
has a 15-percent depletion allowance. 
That allowance is what keeps our mining 
business in operation. I mention that 
because over a period of 20 years there 
have been continual efforts to remove or 
reduce the depletion allowance in both 
petroleum fuels and mining. 

At this time I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kansas about the principle 
of his bill. As I understand, he is inter- 
ested in legislation which will protect the 
local investor and worker in the petro- 
leum business, so that the amount of oil 
which logically can be produced in the 
United States will be produced, up to the 


amount of our consumption. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. CARLSON. My bill does not pro- 


hibit the importation of oil. I definitely 
would oppose, at least at the present 
time, any measure which would prohibit 
the importation of oil. But my bill pro- 
poses to limit the importations to 10 per- 
cent of the domestic production. At the 
present time we are producing 7 million 
barrels of oil per day with a demand of 
8 million and the present importation 
amounts to 1,100,000. 

Mr. MALONE. It is not true that new 
oil fields are constantly being discov- 
ered in the United States, and also that 
in the last few years new oil fields have 
been discovered in Canada, relatively 
close to the United States? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think we have in- 
creased our potential oil production by 
the discovery of new fields, and also I 
believe there are in our country great 
greas of oil shale and other areas which 
in the future may be used for oil produc- 
tion. So I believe our country has a 
considerable potential of oil reserves. 
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Mr. MALONE. As a matter of fact, we 
have increased our reserves by approx- 
imately 25 billion barrels to approxi- 
mately 32 billion barrels at the present 
time within the last very few years. 

At this time I should like to ask a 
question about a matter which falls in 
the same category. In 1948 I said, in a 
speech which I made at San Antonio, 
Tex., as I recall, that only by design 
could our country run out of petroleum 
fuels. At that time we had a Secretary 
who was always running out of oil. 
However, because we have an estimated 
150 billion to 300 billion barrels of oil, 
as estimated, in the oil shales, I say 
that our country cannot run out of pe- 
troleum fuels, except by design. 

The committee of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas and I are 
members has recommended the making 
of appropriations for the development 
of that source of oil. The pilot plants 
are now in operation. One is at Rifle, 
Colo. Those plants show that that proc- 
ess is a very feasible one, although 
slightly more expensive than under- 
ground supplies at the present time. 

There are also pilot plants for the 
production of petroleum fuels from coal. 
Those operations are at least as far along 
as were the operations in connection 


with the production of synthetic rubber- 


at the beginning of World War II. 

So as a matter of fact it is impossible 
for our Nation to run out of petroleum 
fuels, except by design. 

Therefore it is important—in fact, I 
agree completely with the Senator from 
Kansas that it is extremely important— 
that our Nation continue to be a going 
concern in connection with the petro- 
leum business, in the production of oil 
and gas, so that there will be an incen- 
tive for the investment of new funds in 
the business and so that there will be an 
incentive for new discoveries and for 
continued exploration, with the result 
that, as the Senator from Kansas has 
suggested, in time of war or other na- 
tional emergency we shall have a suffi- 
cient production of that indispensable 
resource and in that respect shall be 
self-sufficient. 

Is that not one of the main points the 
Senator from Kansas has made? 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the remarks made by the Senator 
from Nevada, because I believe that he 
and I are in accord regarding the need to 
continue to help our economy in the case 
of the production of oil, which is essen- 
tial for the national defense and, of 
course, for the full operation of our en- 
tire economic system. I believe that is 
essential. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, the 
production of petroleum fuels has be- 
come an essential part of our economic 
system; and if we are to have a healthy 
economic structure, and so that we shall 
be able to fight a war or shall be able to 
meet any other national emergency, it 
is necessary that we have sufficient pro- 
duction in the United States, or at least 
in the Western Hemisphere so that if at 
such a time our imports were shut off— 
as would be the case in réspect to oil 
imports from the Middle East or other 
distant areas—there would be sufficient 
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ihe ia in the Western Hemisphere 
itself. 

Mr. CARLSON. Again I appreciate 
very much the statement the Senator 
from Nevada has made. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will yield further 
to me, I should like to ask him another 
question, First, let me say that if we 
were to take into consideration the other 
materials—namely, the minerals and 
materials and fuels which our country 
must have in order to support our eco- 
nomic system—and if we were to take 
into consideration the essential produc- 
tion of the raw materials which are 
indispensable to our country in time of 
war—inasmuch as at such a time such 
raw materials must be produced within 
areas which we can defend—would the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas make 
the point that at such time the produc- 
tion of oil is any more important than 
the production of the other materials 
which the United States now needs and 
will continue to need? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it is essential 
that we have a stockpile of critical ma- 
terials or at least have a program which 
will develop the production of whatever 
materials we have, so that we shall be 
in a good position, 

Mr. MALONE. Is it not necessary 
that we have a going concern mining 
business and going concern petroleum 
business and a going concern economic 
structure, so that without any question 
we can maintain our standard of living, 
and so that if we are attacked, at all 
times we shall be able to produce within 
the area we ourselves can defend the 
materials we shall need in order to fight 
a war or to meet any other national 
emergency? Is not that necessary? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it is essential 
that we protect and preserve our own 
industries, keeping in mind, of course, 
that it is essential that we obtain some 
materials from other sections of the 
globe, and that it will be necessary that 
we keep open the shipping lanes, so that 
we can obtain those materials. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will yield further, 
let me say there has been considerable 
discussion about the matter, but no one 
that I know has advocated any high 
duty or high tariff. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has however, and does now 
advocate the Congress regaining its con- 
stitutional responsibility of regulating 
foreign commerce, foreign trade, and to 
set the duty, imposts and excises which 
have commonly been known as tariffs 
or import fees. 

A flexible duty on a basis of fair and 
reasonable competition, with no high 
duty or low duty, but simply establish 
such flexible duty on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition—which 
would represent the difference between 
the cost of production in the United 
States and the cost of production in for- 
eign countries due to the difference in 
the standard of living here and abroad. 
Such a duty would not in any manner 
prevent imports; it simply would have 
imports come in on the basis of our own 
eae production costs. Is not that 
true 
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Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Nevada is a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and I also 
happen to be a member of that commit- 
tee. ‘This measure will give us an oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough study of the 
entire program, I hope. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. Fur- 
thermore, in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs there has been set 
up a subcommittee to deal with this very 
question. I hope that when we reach 
this question the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas will take the opportunity 
either to testify before the subcommittee 
or to sit with the subcommittee and to 
give it the benefit of his advice on petro- 
leum fuels and other materials. 

The subcommittee is known as the 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Economic 
Subcommittee of the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. The job of the 
subcommittee, as it has been outlined, 
is to determine whether we and the 
Western Hemisphere can be made self- 
sufficient in respect to the production of 
the minerals, materials, and fuels neces- 
sary to support our economic structure; 
and necessary for our country to have if . 
it is to fight a war or if it is to meet 
any other national emergency, and to 
have those materials produced within 
the area which we ourselves can defend. 
That study is under way. I think the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas has 
contributed materially to that study by 
the address he has made in the Senate 
chamber today. We hope to arrive at 
approximate answers to those questions. 

We hope to investigate this matter 
thoroughly and realistically, and to pro- 
ceed on a long-range basis, to determine 
if it actually is necessary for our Nation 
to protect the far-flung colonial areas 
in order to obtain the minerals, ma- 
terials and fuels that the distinguished 
Senz.tor from Kansas has been discuss- 
ing today. After all, everyone I know 
agrees that it would be impossible for 
our Nation to protect all those distant 
areas, and I believe the Senator from 
Kansas agrees about that point. We are 
chewing up our young men and our 
wealth too fast. We cannot do the job 
laid out by our economic one worlders. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the remarks which 
have been made by the Senator from 
Nevada, and I am glad to know that he 
is a member of the subcommittee. 

I now yield the floor. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the na- 
tural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control] of said lands and resources. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, according 
to the calculation I have made, the Sen- 
ators who thus far have addressed them- 
selves to the pending question, namely, 
the submerged lands joint resolution, 
have spoken 300,000 words. Therefore, 
I do not believe that from this moment 
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on, it will be possible for any Senator to 
utter one word which has not been ut- 
tered already. 

So I appeal to my colleagues who wish 
to speak on this subject to make their 
statements promptly and to make them 
brief. Of course, I do not desire to pre- 
vent any Senator who wishes to address 
the Senate on this subject from doing so. 
Certainly there is no unwillingness on 
my part to have every Senator who 
wishes to do so make a full statement on 
the pending question. However, I hope 
all Senators will cooperate. 

Unless there is better cooperation than 
there has been thus far on the pending 
measure, the Congress will have to sit all 
summer, before we complete our work. 

If in the consideration of other sub- 
jects the Senate repeats the kind of long- 
winded discussion that has occurred in 
the case of the pending joint resolu- 
tion—and probably the discussion of the 
pending question will continue during 
the remainder of the present week—I 
say it will not be possible for the Senate 
to conclude its business. Therefore, I 
ask for the cooperation of all Senators. 
I think my request is not an unreason- 
able one. 

I have not tried in any way to press 
for immediate action by the Senate on 
any major legislative proposals. We 
have requests, I think, for possibly 14 or 
15 hours more, and I know that Senators 
underestimate the time required for 
their speeches. I think it most impor- 
tant that we finish the pending meas- 
ure this week. 

We have the defense production bill, 
which must be passed by the first of May. 
So far as I am concerned, the defense 
production law will expire unless we 
finish this measure first. It seems to me 
that in order that the Senate may 
function in an orderly manner we 
should proceed expeditiously to deal 
with the important subjects before us. 
This is merely an appeal to those who 
are concerned, those who wish to speak 
on the subject, to make their statements, 
to make them as promptly as possible, 
and not to interrupt other Senators, if 
possible, because, Mr. President, I say 
that from this moment on, I am quite 
certain there will be not a word said that 
has not already been said. 

Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. DOUGLAS, and 
Mr. MALONE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Florida yield to me?- 


I have some remarks which will take 
about 5 or 10 minutes, and I have been 
trying to obtain the floor. I am sure 
what I may say will not require more 
than 10 minutes. If the Senator from 
Florida has a lengthy speech, I should 
like to proceed with my brief one. If the 
Senator from Florida has a short state- 
ment, I will wait. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Nevada whether he is going to 
speak on the pending measure or on 
some other subject? 

Mr. MALONE. I desire to talk on a 
subject that very much interests me. - 
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Mr. TAFT. I shall object to the Sen- 
ator from Florida’s yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, unless it be with the 
loss of the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. I will be here when 
the time comes. I want to say to the 
junior Senator from Florida that time is 
of little consequence to me. If the ma- 
jority leader wants to take that attitude, 
I will be here as long as he will. 


PAN-AMERICAN WEEK 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
week, throughout the State of Florida— 
more so, perhaps than in any other State 
of the Union—universities, civic groups, 
and thousands of Floridians are observ- 
ing Pan-American Week with programs 
and various activities. It is natural that 
this should be the case, since Florida is 
the gateway to the Caribbean and to 
Central and South America. For Latin 
Americans, Florida is the point of entry 
into the United States. 

Florida has historical ties with the 
other American countries. For almost 
three centuries the pattern of its civili- 
zation was identical with that of the 
Spanish colonies in the rest of the hem- 
isphere. St. Augustine—settled in the 
16th century by the Spaniards—is the 
oldest city in the United States. 

Florida has cultural ties with Latin 
America. The universities and colleges 
of the State encourage through courses 
in Latin American history, economics 
and special activities, an appreciation of 
the contributions to civilization of our 
good neighbors to the south. A steady 
stream of students from the other Amer- 
ican Republics to our institutions of 
higher learning help give deeper mean- 
ing to this interest and appreciation. 

Of great importance, too, are the ties 
of trade which increase year by year. 

Because we in Florida are so close in 
so many ways to the people of the other 
American Republics, perhaps we under- 
stand their problems and aspirations 
somewhat better than many others in 
the United States. I should like to re- 
flect on this theme briefly. 

The Western Hemisphere Republics, 
including the United States, have a total 
population of more than 300 million, of 
which approximately half live in the 
United States, and the bulk of the other 
half reside in Canada and the. other 
American Republics. Dynamic forces 
are at work in every country of the 
Americas today. Population is increas- 
ing rapidly. Long-term development 
programs are raising the productive ca- 
pacity slowly, but surely; hydroelectric 
plants are being constructed; new high- 
Ways and railways are penetrating rich, 
and yet unexploited, areas; social re- 
forms, such as land-resettlement proj- 
ects, are slowly giving increasing oppor- 
tunities to millions; preventive medicine 
and new health and sanitation tech- 
niques are increasing the life span; and 
educational opportunities are broaden- 
ing for everyone. 

From a long-range point of view all 
of this is most encouraging and promises 
a brighter day for millions of people in 
this hemisphere. Nevertheless, the dis- 
parity between the standard of living of 
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millions in this hemisphere and that of 
the people of this Nation is tremendous. 
The productive capacity of the United 
States is 9 or 10 times greater than of 
all Latin America combined. A problem 
of our day is to face up to this situation; 
to search for the answer through the 
best social and economic programs, never 
failing, at the same time, to deal with 
the matter in sympathetic, human terms. 
The future must be made to hold visible 
promise to millions of people who, in the 
certainty of that hope, can cling to the 
faith of their fathers and believe in the 
efficacy of democratic institutions. The 
false promises of an alien philosophy 
must not triumph in any part of the 
Americas. 

Whatever program of cooperation we 
may further develop with our sister Re- 
publics, it should be based on the welfare 
of all of the people. It must be a pro- 
gram which, when applied, the people 
will know it is for them. The situation 
suggests this approach; indeed, it de- 
mands this approach. 

In closing, I wish to refer to my orig- 
inal theme. The people of Florida are 
geographically, historically, culturally, 
and economically close to our sister 
Republics. They are also—and this is 
most important—close to the minds and 
hearts of the people of these Republics. 

We hope the day is not in the too- 
distant future when all the people of the 
United States and all the people of 
Latin America will grow closer in un- 
derstanding, in appreciation, and in 
affection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
the Senator yield? 

eri SMATHERS. I will be happy to 
yield. > 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
junior Senator from Florida for his 
statement upon Latin American rela- 
tionships with our United States, and 
particularly upon Pan-American Week. 
I recall that on other occasions the 
junior Senator from Florida has brought 
to our attention the fine relationships 
that exist between our country and our 
neighbors to the south. 

I was particularly pleased at the Presi- 
dent’s address of Sunday last, at the 
Pan American Union Building. He 
mentioned at that time—in fact, he 
notified the world—that his brother, the 
distinguished Milton Eisenhower, was 
going to be sent into the Latin American 
and South American countries for the 
purpose of making a study and survey, 
and reporting back to the President. I 
believe that we have too much neglected 
our relationships with our neighbors to 
the south, and I hope that the interest 
the junior Senator from Florida has 
again manifested in those relationships 
by his remarks today will induce a like 

-interest and spirit on the part of the 
Senate and the entire Congress; because 
these neighbors and friends of ours to 
the south are important, not only as 
individuals, but as powers and as nations, 
in the whole program of common defense 
and of collective security. 

I thank the Senator from Florida. I 
enjoyed his remarks, and I think he is 
doing a great service to our own country 


Mr. President, will 
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as well as to our neighbors and friends 
in the Latin American area. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, and I wish to say 
to him that he deserves every commen- 
dation for his continuing interest in the 
people of Latin America and his long 
recognition of the fact that our good 
neighbors to the south have supplied us 
in time of direst need with materials 
essential to our security. Certainly, dur- 
ing World War II, when the avenues of 
trade were cut off to the United States, 
from the countries to the east, we had 
to look to the countries of South Amer- 
ica. I thank the Senator from Minne- 
sota for his remarks, and I am sure that 
all of the people of South America thank 
him for his continuing interest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
think it is highly appropriate that the 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
taken this brief time to make the re- 
marks he has made regarding our neigh- 
bors to the south. I certainly join with 
him in all the things he has said about 
the importance of our friendship with 
those people, and what it has meant to 
us. 
By the way, Mr. President, there is 
one other thing I believe we ought to 
keep in mind. I noted the statement by 
the Senator from Minnesota to the ef- 
fect that we had neglected Latin Amer- 
ica. I know that often such statements 
are made rather lightly, but, certainly 
I think we, as a people and as a Nation, 
have not appreciated to the fullest just 
what neighborliness with the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere to the south 
has meant. We ought to keep in mind 
that the so-called point 4 program, 
which so often is thought of as being 
a new program, actually has been operat- 
ing in the Latin-American countries for 
the past 10 or 12 years; and it has been 
largely due to the fine cooperation on 
the part of those nations with our Na- 
tion that the program has been proved 
and now is producing results in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources in 
those different countries, with very great 
benefit to them and also to us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. He, too, has been 
one of those who, I have noted in the 
short time in which I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, has always evidenced 
a keen interest in the welfare of the 
people of Latin America. 

In line with what the Senator from 
Alabama has said, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks an article published in this 
month’s issue of The Nation’s Business, 
The article is entitled “Point 4 Corpora- 
tions,” and is specifically directed to the 
development of business between the 
United States and the countries in South 
America under the point 4 program. It 
points out the various opportunities 
which are available to business men tax- 
wise, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 


Pornt 4 CORPORATIONS— SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE OFFERS REAL Tax INDUCEMENTS TO 
Companies THAT CaN QUALIFY UNDER THE 
Law—Bvur Boosy TRAPS AWAIT THE UNWARY 

(By Tris Coffin) 

One hundred and twenty-seven words 
slipped into a wartime tax bill at a shirt- 
sleeves session of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee may pry open the door for free 
American trade to flow around the world, 

To many hard-headed, practical business- 
men a wide exchange of goods from factories 
for raw materials from underdeveloped areas 
could bring a prosperity undreamed of since 
the galleys of ancient Rome sailed the Med- 
iterranean. 

Plows and sewing machines, refrigerators 
and motors are only a few of the items of 
American industry that could flow in greater 
numbers to Rangoon and Capetown and 
Cairo once the exchange is worked out on the 
scene by free enterprise. The demand for 
American manufactured goods is almost un- 
limited; the problem for American know- 
how and capital is to find efficient, profitable 
ways to extract the riches of the earth. 

The risks of foreign business venture are 
so great, a friendly push on the back is 
needed to send our capital and brains across 
the oceans. This push might well be the 
following words which spell out a way to 
earn a tax cut: 

“For the purposes of this chapter the term 
‘Western Hemisphere trade corporation’ 
means a domestic corporation all of whose 
business is done in any country or countries 
in North, Central, or South America, or in 
the West Indies, or in Newfoundland and 
which satisfies the following conditions: 

“(a) If 95 percent or more of the gross 
income of such domestic corporation for the 
8-year period immediately preceding the 
close of the taxable year (or for such part 
of such period during which the corporation 
was in existence) was derived from sources 
other than sources within the United States; 
and 

“(b) If 90 percent or more of its gross 
income for such period or such part thereof 
was derived from the active conduct of a 
trade or business.” 

These words are an invitation to a 14-per- 
cent tax reduction plus exemption from the 
corporation auditor’s nightmare, the excess- 
profits tax. This form of help for trading 
should be spread to all foreign trade, accord- 
ing to August Maffry, the banker-economist 
and Government adviser on the export mar- 
ket, and Ellsworth C. Alvord, member of the 
International Chamber of Commerce’s tax 
committee. 

The trail-blazing and hotly controversial 
Mafiry’ report to the State and Commerce 
Departments recommends: “Undoubtedly, 
the most effective single means of stimu- 
lating additional private investments in for- 
eign countries would be tax measures. * * * 
The extension to other areas of the partial 
tax exemption of the Western Hemisphere 
corporations has a great deal to recommend 
it. * * * The extension to what might ap- 
propriately be called point 4 corporations, 
together with the maximum possible allow- 
ance for foreign taxes paid, would undoubt- 
edly constitute a considerable stimulus. 
* * * Something should be done, however, 
to confine the tax exemption to income from 
bone fide investments.” 

Mr. Alvord, a tax adviser to many large 
corporations, said: “The Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation law should be applicable 
to the entire world. This would be a small 
step forward in advancing our policy of in- 
ternational trade—of exporting American 
know-how and capital. There is nothing 
peculiar about Western Hemisphere trade 
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operations that this tax advantage should 
be limited to it.” 

It is only fair to point out that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue does not share this en- 
thusiasm. It argued dourly in a report pre- 
pared for the Bogota Conference that tax 
incentives have little to do with foreign 
trade. : 

But the value of the 127 words in export- 
ing American know-how and capital to Latin 
America is proven by hard facts. Since the 
WHTC law passed with no public drum beat- 
ing in 1942, some 700 corporations haye qual- 
ified. The first year the tax exemption was 
on the books 106 companies won the approyal 
of the hard-boiled and skeptical revenue 
agents, and this number has steadily grown, 
The beneficiaries include such operators as 
General Motors, General Electric, Firestone, 
Sterling Drug, Sharp & Dohme, Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp., Monsanto Chemical, Diamond 
Alkali and Dow Chemical. 

One company alone was able to save 
$500,000 in taxes for one year. 

On paper, the qualifications are simple. 
All the corporation’s business must be in 
the Western Hemisphere. For complex 
reasons Bermuda is excluded from this tax 
exemption. Ninety-five percent of the cor- 
poration's gross income must come from out- 
side the United States, and 90 percent of the 
income must be derived from an active trade 
or business. 

By test, the safest and surest way to pass 
the Treasury's rigid inspection is to set up a 
Latin American subsidiary. 

Actually, the idea of organizing hundreds 
of American subsidiaries especially to do 
business below the Rio Grande was far from 
the minds of the act’s authors, 

The real story is that the Senate Finance 
Committee was giving first aid to four ven- 
erable Latin American companies which had 
been incorporated in the United States. 

They were the Argentine Telephone Com- 
pany, Patino Enterprises, International Rail- 
ways of Central America, and the Christop 
merchandising organization. They suddenly 
woke up to discover a bill for wartime taxes 
on their desks. (In 1942, surtax rates were 
shoved up from six percent on the first 
$25,000 and 7 percent on the remainder to 
10 percent on the first $25,000 and up. Too, 
the excess profits tax was added.) 

Their lawyers pounded on doors in the 
State and Commerce Department and on 
Capitol Hill, pleading the new taxes would 
drive American corporations to the wall, 
Even in the middle of a war, European coun- 
tries did not tax foreign profits until they 
were brought home. But, under United 
States policy, profits left abroad for use or 
paid to foreign stockholders still went on 
the tax form. The pleaders also argued 
shrewdly that without some tax exemption, 
American firms in Latin America would have 
to drop their United States incorporation, 
and the Treasury would be the loser. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted to exempt American corporations 
abroad from the excess profits tax, but 
stopped there. The WHTC law was born 


*in the quiet, austere atmosphere of Wash- 


ington’s Metropolitan Club. 

Colin F. Stam, knowledgeable chief of 
staff for the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, Mitchell B, Carroll of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
Frederick Livesay of the State Department 
talked over the tax dilemma at lunch. 

Mr. Carroll suggested over coffee, “Why 
not exempt from the new tax increase all 
United States corporations with 95 percent 
gross income outside this country, and 50 
percent of whose active trade is overseas?” 

Mr. Stam replied skeptically, “I think 
that's too drastic for Congress.” 

For weeks memoranda swapped back and 
forth among the agencies. The -Im- 
port Bank frowned on the idea. The tax 
sage of Capitol Hill, Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
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chairman of. the Senate Finance Committee, 
laid down the rule, national policy and in- 
terests must be proven to win an exemption. 

The voluminous tax bill ground slowly 
through the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, passed the House and went to the 
Senate. After open hearings, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee met behind closed doors 
with representatives of the Treasury and 
joint committee to rewrite the bill. 

At this time, Thomas N. Tarleau, the legis- 
lative liaison man of the Treasury, was per- 
suaded to have lunch on the Washington 
Hotel roof with other interested Government 
representatives. In the discusion, the pres- 
ent 95-90 percent formula, a variation on 
Mr, Carroll’s original idea, was suggested. 
Mr. Tarleau scribbled it down and said he 
would do his best, but could not guarantee 
results this late in the game. 

When the printed bill came to the State 
Department, an assistant secretary was sent 
to the Hill to protest. He complained the 
bill was discriminatory because the exemp- 
tion favored only one area, the Western 
Hemisphere.. Senator GEORGE replied this 
should have been thought of before, and 
it was too late then. 

Thus the WHTC law remained except for 
some technical changes of rates. The tax 
cut is still more than 14 percent, exclusive 
of the excess profits tax forgiveness. 

Congress’ intention was spelled out as a 
guide in the Senate Finance Committee 
report: 

“It has been found impracticable for a 
parent corporation having many interests 
in Central or South America to carry on 
business there in its own name. Asa matter 
of economy and efficiency, it is necessary to 
organize a subsidiary corporation to act in 
its place. These subsidiaries while organ- 
ized within the United States conduct their 
entire operations outside and therefore do 
not compete with purely domestic companies. 
Your committee feels it is wise to encourage 
such corporations to stimulate American 
trade abroad. Proper safeguards are in- 
serted to make it clear that the relief will 
not apply unless both the parent and sub- 
sidiary are engaged in a trade or business 
(not merely holding companies) and the sub- 
sidiary does not receive income from within 
the United States. * * + 

“In addition, the entire trade must be 
carried on in the Americas or adjacent area. 
However, merely incidental economic con- 
tact with countries outside this sphere wiil 
not place such corporations outside the 
exempt class. For example, a corporation 
is engaged in mining in South America and 
ships its products to foreign countries. The 
mere fact that A ships its ore to England, 
retaining title to such goods until accept- 
ance of the bill of lading and draft in order 
to insure collection of the price, will not be 
considered as carrying on business outside 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

Within this snug framework, several ways 
of doing business are suggested. „Actually, 
only one has the unqualified endorsement 
of the Treasury. 

Robert Pratesi, the author or coauthor of 
many Bureau of Internal Revenue rulings on 
the WHTC law, told the Institute on Federal 
Taxes: 

“It is the considered opinion of the writer 
that a corporation seeking to avail itself of 
the benefits of section 109 may well give 
serious thought to the establishment of an 
office or branch in the prescribed area for the 
purpose of making its sales in that area.” 

One large American corporation which 
took this advice is Cooper-Bessemer of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, with branches at Caracas and 
São Paulo and agents elsewhere in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, The firm manufactures 
diesel engines. 

Another method sometimes tried is the 
hypothetical case of the mythical Bronx 
Screw Co. of New York which creates a new 
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subsidiary for Latin American export, the 
Bronx Screw Co. for the Western Hemisphere. 
The parent manufactures and sells screws to 
the subsidiary at a reasonable profit, and 
the latter employs salesmen in Latin America. 
A customer in Venezuela orders 1,000 gross 
of screws. They are shipped f. o. b. Caracas 
with the bill of lading made out to the Na- 
tional City Bank of Caracas as the subsidi- 
ary's agent. 

The bank endorses the bill of lading, so the 
sale is legally consummated in Latin Amer- 
ica. This is to satisfy the Treasury that the 
subsidiary is actually doing business in Latin 
America, 

A slight variation, and one that meets 
Treasury approval, is for the parent company 
to ship goods to the main office of its West- 
ern Hemisphere subsidiary in this country 
and then bill it for the goods. 

The WHTC, in turn, ships to its Latin 
American branches, where the product is 
sold to the customer. One leading drug firm 
has its WHTC package and ship throughout 
Latin America. i 

The advantages of this little-known act 
are impressive. 

Specifically, the tax benefits are: A 27- 
percent credit against both normal and sur- 
tax net income (30 percent after March 3, 
1954), exemption from the excess-profits tax, 
85 percent of the dividends from a WHTC 
allowed as a credit to the parent corporation, 
and a deduction of $25,000 for each sub- 
sidiary before assessment of the surtax. Also, 
the interest and dividends paid by a WHTC 
qualify as gross income from sources outside 
the United States, and are not taxable to an 
alien, nonresident investor. 

In addition to the WHTC law, an Ameri- 
can company operating overseas is entitled 


to a credit for any income taxes paid a~ 


foreign government. 

Quite apart from these fiscal rewards, there 
is value in these uneasy times of being an 
American corporation rather than settling 
down, say in Argentina, as a locally incorpo- 
rated company. The prestige of the United 
States plus its patent protection is on the 
side of the WHTC. 

Stacked against these benefits are head- 
aches, pitfalls, and added expenses. One 
company that has been through the mill ad- 
vises others not to tackle WHTC unless a 
clear tax savings of $100,000 is in the cards. 

Some of these problems can be avoided by 
taking them out in the light, looking at them 
closely, and getting the best legal counsel. 

The rules of this game, the law and rulings 
by the Treasury, are vague and often con- 
fusing. Decisions on compliance are made by 
field agents of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, who sometimes rule differently on 
borderline cases. It is well to know that the 
Treasury is tough on any company suspected 
of being set up to dodge taxes. Also, the Bu- 
reau will not give advance rulings on eligi- 
bility. It is like going over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel—you don’t know until you reach the 
bottom whether you will make it safely or 
not. 

The biggest headache, and one that de- 
feats many American companies legitimately 
doing business in the Western Hemisphere, 
is 52 words in the law: 

“If 95 percent or more of the gross income 
of such domestic corporation for the 3-year 
period immediately preceding the close of the 
taxable year (or for such part of such period 
during which the corporation was in exist- 
ence) was derived from sources other than a 
source within the United States.” 

These innocent sounding words conceal 
booby traps. These snares are a source of 
constant friction, which could almost be 
dubbed guerrilla warfare, between the Bureau 
and taxpayers. 

For example, according to a section of 
the complex tax code, income from the sale 
abroad of goods produced in the United 
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States is regarded as only partly from sources 
outside. This means that a New York com- 
pany manufacturing and selling screws di- 
rectly to customers in Ecuador will not 
qualify for the exemption. This is because 
under this ruling less than 95 percent of 
its gross income will be from without the 
United States. So the manufacturer must 
set up a subsidiary which buys the screws 
and sells them in Ecuador. This also per- 
mits the parent to sell directly to European 
markets without jeopardizing the subsidi- ` 
ary’s attractive WHTC law exemption. The 
real poser in the law is how to prove to Uncle 
Sam that 95 percent of the gross income 
actually came from sources outside the 
United States. 

Ordinarily, this would not be too much 
of a problem, except for a section in the 
labyrinth of Federal taxation. It lays down 
the rule that income from the sale of prop- 
erty within this country is taxable, regard- 
less of the destination of the property. If 
the sale of 1,000 gross of screws is made by 
the company’s sales manager to a Brazilian 
purchasing agent over a glass of beer in the 
Waldorf men’s bar, this will be classed as 
income from sources inside the United 
States. 

After arguments with tax lawyers, the 
Treasury finally ruled the sale is consum- 
mated where the title passes. The American 
Law Institute demanded, “Is this a realistic 
test? Shouldn't the destination control the 
source of income?” In other words, if the 
screws sold over a drink in the Waldorf bar 
are going to Brazil, should not that satisfy 
the Treasury, instead of forcing business to 
set up an elaborate rigamarole to make sure 
the title passes physically in Brazil? An- 
other point in the still furious debate is that 
it is a customary business practice when 
dealing with strangers not to deliver the 
goods until the money is paid. The title- 
passing ruling makes this pretty difficult. 

However, one set of Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations prefers the title-passing 
rule. These are United States mining and 
manufacturing subsidiaries in Latin Amer- 
ica who sell in the United States. Under 
their operations, the beneficial title passes 
in the Western Hemisphere. The Treasury 
is holding firm, and its General Counsel 
ruled: 

“This office adopts the general rule * * * 
a sale is consummated at the place where the 
seller surrenders all right, title, and interest 
to the buyer. In cases in which the bare 
legal title is retained by the seller, the sale 
will occur at the time and place of the pas- 
sage to the buyer of the beneficial ownership 
and the risk of loss.” 

The memo sternly warned: “In any case in 
which the sales transaction is arranged in a 
particular manner for the primary purpose 
of tax avoidance, the foregoing rules will not 
be applied. In such cases * * * the sale will 
be treated as having been consummated at 
the place where the substance of the sale 
occurred.” 

This means that a device tried by smaller 
companies to avoid the expense of a branch 
office is risky. This is to ship from New York 
f. o. b. a foreign port or put in the contract 
that the title stays with the company until 
the delivery is actually made. In the first 
case, payment is made against draft when 
the order arrives. The necessary papers are 
sent to the company’s agent or bank with 
orders to deliver them only on payment. 

Other pitfalls are: 

1. Can a Western Hemisphere corporation 
buy outside the hemisphere? At least one 
company lost its exemption because it 
bought materials in Europe. The Treasury 
agent decided that purchasing abroad is as 
much a business activity as selling. This so 
stirred up the American Bar Association that 
an informal representation was made to the 
Treasury, which agreed to review the prob- 


lem. 
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2. Can a parent company sell to its sub- 
sidiary at cost or less? The Treasury ruled 
all sales should be at arm’s length and left 
the discretion up to individual revenue 
agents. Sales at cost have been approved, 
depending on foreign competition. Mr. Pra- 
tesi, of the Bureau, cautioned in his infor- 
mative paper: 

“It is believed that the prudent company 
executive and his tax counsel will give care- 
ful thought to the risks involved in seeking 
to place all profits in the subsidiary when a 
thorough study may indicate that the trans- 
actions are not at arm’s length. Whatever 
pricing policy is adopted, it is good practice 
to be prepared to demonstrate to a revenue 
agent, by documented proof, that such policy 
reflects a wise and well-considered business 
practice. 

“A situation where a parent distorts income 
by shifting all its profits in Western Hemi- 
sphere transactions to its subsidiary indis- 
criminately when a true appraisal clearly 
indicates these profits are out of line may 
call for invoking section 45.” (Sec. 45 
allows the Bureau to reallocate gross income 
and deductions where they have been juggled 
between subsidiaries to duck taxes.) The 
Bureau has just published a note of cau- 
tion warning WHTC companies to deal at 
arm’s length. 

3. How are royalties from licensing ar- 
rangements or dividends from shares of for- 
eign subsidiaries considered? The law is 
that at least 90 percent of the gross income 
must come from the “active conduct of a 
trade or business.” One tax lawyer, Joseph 
S. Cardinale, recommends, “It would be ad- 
visable for a WHTC not to be a party toa 
licensing arrangement or the recipient of 
dividends.” 

Many businesses finding the WHTC law 
with its vague wording and series of rulings 
wonder why it has not been rewritten by 

There is a steady wind of pres- 
sure for revising it. 

Many export businesses and tax lawyers 
believe, for one thing, the source of income 
should be decided by the simple rule of re- 
sponsibility in case of loss, instead of where 
the title passes. The working level of the 
Treasury, on the other hand, wants to tighten 
the law so there will be no argument over 
the validity of its rulings. 

Both the Treasury and responsible ex- 
porters want to lock the door to chiselers 
and tax dodgers. If too many of them crowd 
into the WHTC, Congress might throw out 
the law altogether. The Treasury, particu- 
larly, frowns on brokers who operate out of 
cubbyholes in Manhattan, and would like to 
see added to the law a provision that only 
companies physically doing business on the 
scene outside the United States be eligible for 
WHTC. The targets of this proposal have 
an answer, too. They claim their business is 
on the up-and-up, and, if they are forced to 
locate physically in Latin America, the loser 
will be the Treasury. Their reasoning is they 
will have to pay taxes where they locate, 
and foreign taxes are credited against United 
States levies. 

An alternative or supplement to the WHTC 
law, as a tax incentive to foreign trade, has 
the backing of both the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Mutual Security 
Agency. This is the Simpson bill (Repre- 
sentative RICHARD M. Simpson, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania), recommended in the Maf- 
fry report, which would exempt foreign sub- 
sidiaries from paying taxes on income earned 
abroad until it is brought home. The sub- 
sidiary could invest accumulated profits and 
earnings in the foreign land tax free, but 
when the funds were returned for invest- 
ment, dividend payments, and the like, they 
would be taxed. 

Meanwhile, the 127 words of the Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation bill offer a 
tangible reward for capital and know-how 
looking around for new markets. 
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ALDRICH TO CHURCHILL TO TITO 
TO (2?)—COMMITMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO WAR 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to remind the Senate this afternoon 
of two isolated statements which may 
mean a great deal to the security and 
welfare of this Nation. On April 1, Mr. 
Winthrop Aldrich, speaking as the 
American Ambassador to England in an 
April Fool’s Day address to the English 
Speaking Union, tonight apologized to 
Britain for America’s slowness in enter- 
ing two World Wars. He promised that 
America would not make the error again. 

As proof of what he called America’s 
awakening, the Ambassador said, “There 
is no better evidence than the speed with 
which we responded to the naked ag- 
gression in Korea.” 

Continuing to expand, Tito said that 
“in case of an aggression, we will be on 
the side against aggression.” 

Since Tito is an avowed Communist 
we may assume that he has Communist 
friends and we have no knowledge to 
whom he may in turn make a commit- 
ment. So it seems a play—Aldrich to 
Churchill to Tito to any number of un- 
known nations, 

A former President of the United 
States called the war in Korea a police 
action and he started it without the con- 
sent of Congress. Mr. Aldrich has now 
committed us to engage in war without 


_any action on the part of either the 


Congress or the President. We are mak- 
ing progress. 

All of this takes us a long ways from 
home and a long way from the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 
We have an Ambassador to England who 
promises that when England is in trou- 
ble we will come to her assistance imme- 
diately, and the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land promises Tito that England will 
come to his assistance and God alone 
knows to whom Tito owes allegiance 
and may promise to help. 

I have been in two World Wars, Mr. 
President. The first—President Wilson 
had committed this Nation to war when 
he was reelected in 1916 because he had 
kept us out of war. 

Mr. Roosevelt was reelected the fourth 
time in 1940 because he was keeping us 
out of war and only for the good sense 
of the American people the same thing 
would have happened with Mr. Truman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who was it who ap- 
pointed Mr. Aldrich as Ambassador to 
Great Britain? 

Mr. MALONE. It was the President 
of the United States. The President, in 
my earnest opinion, cannot possibly un- 
derstand what is being done in his name 
or what he is being committed to. Our 
Ambassador to England apologizes to 
England for being late in two wars and 
commits us to immediate war if she finds 
herself in war through her colonial ma- 
nipulations or for any other reason. 

To revert to Mr. Tito for a moment, 
he said to the 100,000 greeters when he 
arrived home from England that Mr. 
Churchill had promised him he would 
be defended in case of war or trouble. 
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The promise was made in a touching 
statement at a dinner in London; Mr. 
Churchill is quoted as saying that “If 
our ally is attacked, we will defend her.” 

How are we to know how many friends 
or supposed allies Mr. Tito has, so that 
when they are in trouble he will go to 
their rescue? We are the Nation being 
committed—Mr. Aldrich to Mr. Church- 
ill to Mr. Tito to who knows who. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate again to the advice which 
one of our great Presidents gave at a 
critical time. I am reading from an ad- 
dress which the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada made on April 18, 1951, before this 
body: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington said in his often mis- 
understood statement that we should avoid 
permanent alliances with foreign powers— 
he pointedly did not say that we should not 
have temporary alliances and allies for a 
definite purpose. 

His statement is in line with the Monroe 
Doctrine, which is a policy which gives us 
control over our own destiny. 

ENGLAND’S POLICY—FOREIGN PACTS 

It is in line with England’s 100-year-old 
policy that she had no permanent friend- 
ships or enmities, but only permanent in- 
terests. 

This principle is in line with common 
horsesense. I pointedly disagree with Eng- - 
land’s method of signing rigid economic and 
military pacts with both Russia and the 
United States—with the evident purpose of 
adhering to the nation, if and when there 
is a final showdown, which is better calcu- 
lated to protect her interests. 


Mr. President, he said many other 
things that made sense. 

I invite attention to the fact that in 
1945, I believe—I would have to refer to 
the record to be exact—Mr. Roosevelt 
said to Mr. Churchill, “Why do you not 
relinquish your colonies in the Far East 
and avoid embarrassment and trouble 
for us all?” 

That is the purport of his question. 
No one paid much attention to the ques- 
tion, but the answer rang around the 
world. Mr. Churchill said: 

I did not become the King’s First Minister 
to destroy the British Empire. 


That was the sense of his answer. 

What he meant was, Mr. President, 
you support our interests or we part 
company. We took it and are supporting 
the colonial empire of the four colonial- 
minded nations throughout the world. 
They are still hanging on in a place 
where all of our power cannot protect 
them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

eh MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr! DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Great Britain accorded India her inde- 
pendence in a gesture of great generos- 
ity, which has been of great help to the 
situation in the Far’East? I know the 
Senator from Nevada does not have a 
passionate admiration for the British, 
but should it not be said, in all justice, 
that Great Britain did give up India and 
gave self-government to Ceylon? 

Mr. MALONE. I would answer the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois by 
saying that I have great regard for Eng- 
land. If we had the gumption to hire an 
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Englishman to direct our foreign policy 
it could be that it would make sense. 
But the Englishmen are not working for 
us; they are working for England. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was just speaking 
with reference to the Senator’s attitude 
toward Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. MALONE. I have the highest re- 
gard for Mr. Churchill. I wish we could 
develop his counterpart. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is probably 
true that if Churchill had continued as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain he 
would not have consented to the grant- 
ing of independence to India or the 
granting of Dominion status to Burma, 

I know that the Senator from Nevada 
always wishes to be fair, and I thought 
perhaps he would desire to point that 
fact out in addition. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator from 
Illinois will give me. an opportunity, I 
shall be happy to answer the Senator's 
question on that phase of the discussion. 

In a visit to India and Pakistan in 1948 
I visited Calcutta, New Delhi, Karachi, 
and several other areas and towns. 

I had a 4-hour conference with the 
distinguished leader of India, Mr. Nehru. 
Mr. Nehru is a mystic. He does not 
know the difference between commu- 
nism and our form of government. He 
has tremendous power over his people 
and, in my opinion, is a conscientious 
ruler. : 

But he does not understand our form 
of government, or why we attract in- 
vestors. 

Among other things, Mr. Nehru told 
me: 

We have been controlled politically for 100 
years. My people are terribly afraid of eco- 
nomic domination. At the moment, we have 
nearly 800,000,000 pounds of sterling that we 
have collected during the war for goods sold 
the sterling countries mostly during the war, 
that has not been paid. 

We thought we were doing all right and 
could spend the sterling when the war 
ended. But now England has stopped— 
blocked—the purchase of goods with sterling 
except about 70,000,000 pounds per year—so 
we cannot utilize our credit. 


That is the reason for the designation 
“sterling bloc.” India could only spend 
about 70,000,000 pounds a year in the 
sterling bloc area for goods and services. 
Therefore, they were tied economically 
to England tighter than they ever were 
politically, and they could not get loose 
unless they forfeited the debt. That 
situation still continues. ‘They are not 
free. 

There are 54 or 55 nations in the ster- 
ling bloc. The sterling bloc is organized 
on an economic basis, and those nations 
are as much slaves today to the Bank of 
England and to England and to their 
policies, as they were when they were 
committed politically. They just pre- 
tend they are free, or thought they 
would be free. But the awakening has 
been a severe shock to most of them. 

I wish to continue my quotation from 
my address of April 18, 1951, 

Lord Palmerston—or whatever his 
title, he was prime minister—did not 
make the policy for England, but he ex- 
pressed her most important policy, It 
had been their policy for many years, 
and still is their policy. They will never 
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live up to a treaty or an agreement that 
becomes obnoxious. 
INTEGRITY OF TRADE AG!) NONE 


I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, to whom I have listened in 
debate for the years he has been in the 
Senate, and who I know always tries to 
be factual, that no foreign nation has 
ever kept the spirit of a trade agreement 
with the United States of America. If 
anybody thinks differently, let us start 
the debate now. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Do I understand that the 
Senator from Nevada will take up the 
treaties ad seriatum, go through them, 
and show us wherein they have not been 
carried out? 

Mr. MALONE. I have every intention 
of doing so, but at another time. 

To continue with my 1951 address: 

If we could first understand what a small 
foreign nation’s policy must of necessity be 
if it is to survive over the years, it would 
help us better to understand why it may be 
necessary for England to do the things which 
her present leaders have apparently decided 
to be in her current best interests. 


These are, first, to force the United 
States to recognize the Communist 
regime in China. 

I wish to say to my distinguished 
friends that there is‘a grave danger that 


-what is going on at this moment is a 


plan to recognize Communist China in 
order to stop the war. It could well be 
and have been the plan of the Soviets 
to so harass and to delay and prolong 


-the so-called police action that our own 


people would consent to the recognition 
of Communist China by the United 
Nations to stop the slaughter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Where does the 
Senator say that plan is being fabri- 
cated or designed? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota that 
I discussed the matter of attending the 
OEEC Conference yesterday on the tele- 
phone with the Director of the Mutual 
Security Administration, Mr. Stassen. 
He promised to call me back this morn- 
ing, but he did not do so. So I assume 
that the matter is closed. 

It is a supersecret conference of the 
OEEC—European Nations Organiza- 
tion—and all those nations are repre- 
sented. 

Perhaps if the Senator would read the 
New York Times of this morning, he 
would get an idea of what is being done; 
but he cannot get it otherwise; he cannot 
attend or have a representative at the 
conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Nevada recall that only a few days 
ago certain members of the press, very 
reputable, honorable, experienced re- 
porters, brought to our attention the fact 
that there was some design or plan for 
settlement of the Korean war which 
came, as the press put it, from very high 
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sources? Does the Senator from Nevada 
recall that? The senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] addressed 
himself very vigorously to the proposal. 
Is the Senator from Nevada aware of 
what that was about and who was re- 
sponsible for such a proposal? 

Mr. MALONE. I should be happy to 
have the Senator from Minnesota outline 
briefly his idea of what that particular 
statement referred to. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. As I recall, I read 
the article from the very paper the Sen- 
ator now has before him. The New York 
Times had a feature story on the matter. 
It said that from the State Department, 
or at least from high levels in the State 
Department, withholding the names of 
individuals responsible, a proposal was 
offered—I will not say it was the only 
proposal, but at least a proposal, or sug- 
gested proposal—of the possibility of a 
truce and a settlement in Korea. One 
part of the proposal would provide for 
the establishment of a trusteeship over 
Formosa. The second part would be to 
elevate the line that would divide North 
Korea from South Korea to the narrow 
neck of the peninsula of Korea. I believe 
there were other auxiliary or supplemen- 
tary items, but those were the two basic 
features. 

This statement has been disavowed by 
the Secretary of State. I believe also it 
has been disavowed at higher levels. 
Nevertheless, I know that certain mem- 
bers of the press felt that those proposals 
were made, and made in good faith at 
the time, by a very responsible official 
of the Government. Nevertheless, they 
have been disavowed. 

Does the Senator from Nevada have 
any information on that point? 

Mr. MALONE. I suppose that it was 
only a trial balloon, as such statements 
are often called, but such balloons are 
sometimes dangerous. They sometimes 
blow up in one’s face, especially when 
they are made by people who have been 
a part of the old regime. They become 
sort of ingrained and work in a groove, 
and they keep on without apparently 
realizing it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Nevada identify the Secretary of 
State as part of the old regime? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not know how he 
can be separated from it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not arguing 
the point; I just wondered for purposes 
of identification. 

Mr. MALONE. I sat in the Senate 
when it met in the old Supreme Court 
chamber at the time the former Senator 
from New York was with us for about 4 
months—and he supported Acheson at 
every turn. This is no criticism of him. 
A United States Senator makes up his 
own mind, just as does the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], as does the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], just as does the distinguished 
Democratic floor leader, or the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS], or the junior Senator from 
Nevada. I do not make my statement 
in criticism. 

During the 4 months the distinguished 
Secretary was a Member of the Senate I 
never knew him, by his vote, to disagree 
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one iota with'the policy laid down by the 
then Secretary of State. 

In 1949 or 1950—I believe it was 1949, 
I would have to consult the RECORD for 
the date—the same kind of conference 
was going on in the State Department— 
a foreign conference—while we were de- 
bating the extension of the so-called 
Reciprocal Trade Act. Probably the 
junior Senator from Minnesota will re- 
call my opinion of the so-called Recipro- 
cal Trade Act. That was why I said to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois that no foreign nation ever kept 
the spirit of a trade agreement with the 
United States. The junior Senator from 
Nevada will go into that subject in de- 
tail at a later date. 

In 1949, with Canada, England, and 
the United States conducting a confer- 
ence here, the effort was made to obscure 
the debate which was going on with re- 
gard to the extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. 

DEVALUATION OF THE POUND 


The junior Senator from Nevada said 
on the floor of the Senate that there was 
a secret agreement or understanding 
at that moment with England to devalue 
the pound. 

Everyone denied it the next day, but 
when they got home they devalued it just 
the same. The reason the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada knew they were about 
to devalue the pound is that he had just 
returned from Singapore and Hong 
Kong. The official price for the pound 
was $4.03. 

The Congress of the United States as- 
sumed it was correct because Britain 
fixed the artificial price at that figure. 

No one in the world would pay it ex- 
cept the Congress through its Marshall 
plan and loans for its support. 

HONG KONG PRICE FOR THE POUND 


Hong Kong is one of the free markets 
in the world, where one could buy money 
at its actual value and spend it any- 
where. The junior Senator from Ne- 
vada walked up to a bank window and 
laid down a dollar bill and received $6.10 
of Hong Kong money. He went to an- 
other window and laid down $16.50 and 
received a British pound, which he could 
have spent anywhere in the world. No 
one but the Congress of the United 
States, the greatest country in the world, 
would pay more for it than $2.60. Now it 
is said to be worth $2.80. Anyone who 
has one should try to get that amount 
for it. 

I think we are committed for another 
$2 or $3 billion to stabilize the pound 
ata phoney price. If it was not a phoney 
price it does not need stabilizing. Let 
it ride on the markets of the world just 
the same as the dollar. 

But if we insist, we can very easily be- 
come a part of the sterling bloc just like 
India or Australia. Then we are re- 
sponsible for what the sterling countries 
do in the money markets of the world— 
just as we are now responsible for what 
Churchill said, when he said, “We are 
going to war if Tito gets in trouble.” 
Tito goes back to 100,000 people who 
meet him at the plane and says, “I have 
Churchill’s promise.” Then Tito can 
promise his neighbors to go to war when 
they get into trouble. The first thing 
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we know, the situation is like several 
little brothers running around the first 
day of school hitting everyone on the 
nose. The big brother becomes involved 
each time, and finally they wear him 
down and he gets whipped. 

THE 1949 PROMISE TO RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 

THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 

The junior Senator from Nevada said 
in 1949 that “They will devalue the 
pound when they get home.” He also 
said, “There is a deal to recognize Com- 
munist China.” They did devaluate the 
pound. The only reason that they did 
not recognize Red China is that we raised 
such a fuss about it. Mr. Acheson said in 
his speech after his return from Europe 
in 1949 before a joint meeting of the Con- 
gress we would not use the veto to pre- 
vent the recognition of Communist 
China. What else did he say? He spoke 
for an hour, and we heard nothing we 
had not heard many times before, except 
that he said upon that occasion—and the 
statement has never been repudiated— 
that we would not use the veto to pre- 
vent recognition of Communist China. 

He led up to that statement fast like a 
master of ceremonies, and got away from 
it fast, but left the statement ringing 
in our ears. “We will not use the veto 
to prevent recognition of Communist 
China.” ‘Then he went right on, with- 
out changing the tone of his voice, and 
without drawing a breath, but it is in 
the record and has never been repu- 
diated. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Did not the present Sec- 
retary of State, distinguished man that 
he is, write a book entitled “War and 
Peace,” in which he made some perti- 
nent remarks on the recognition of Red 
China? 

Mr. MALONE. He has not yet, as Sec- 
retary of State, said that we would use 
the veto to prevent it. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator realize 
what he said in the book? 

Mr. MALONE. Anyone can write a 
book. Jim Farley wrote a book in which 
he said he knew all that was going on all 
the time, and never did agree with it. 
Jimmy Byrnes wrote a book. He never 
agreed with any of it. But they all 
waited until they were kicked out before 
they repudiated any of the programs. 

Let the Secretary of State say that 
we will use the veto to prevent the rec- 
ognition of Communist China, and I will 
then believe it. Or better yet, let the 
President say it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator further yield? 

wr MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. I seem to recall reading 
a book by the present Secretary of State, 
entitled “War and Peace,” in which rec- 
ognition of Red China was advocated. 
Is the Senator familiar with that book? 

Mr, MALONE. I have not read the 
Secretary’s book, and I do not intend to 
read it. Books written by persons who 
become Secretary of State, or who have 
been Secretary of State, are written in 
justification or to build themselves up, 
and very little common horsesense has- 
so far pervaded any of them. 
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I recall when Secretary Byrnes came 
back from Yalta. We like Secretary 


Byrnes. We think he is an honorable 
man.. But I was in Nevada. I was not 


‘in the United States Senate. We were all 


hanging on to what he might say about 
the secret agreement on the radio. The 
speech was advertised for a week or 10 
days in advance. We knew that the 
agreements made at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam were wrong. The veterans of 
the country knew as far back as 1934 
that the recognition of Red Russia with- 
out any safeguards was wrong, and they 
screamed to high heaven about it all 
over the United States. What did they 
get? They got the horse laugh—the 
same thing happened in regard to the 
secret agreements. 

The situation was reviewed on the 
floor of the Senate a short time ago when 
we sent a new Ambassador to Russia. 
Hiss, Bohlen, and the rest of the crowd 
sat there and advised an ailing Presi- 
dent. The Secretary of State was there. 
If he was not advising him, he should 
have been because it is the province of 
the Secretary of State to advise the 
President on foreign policy—he also 
Se a book—or at least his “ghost” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. Just a moment until 
I finish this statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not yield until I 
finish this one statement. 

When the President returned from 
Yalta, of course, as usual, he came before 
the Congress for his usual talk. Very 
few people in our country beli¢ved the 
procedure had been correct. They 
thought there must be something wrong. 
They were waiting for the Secretary of 
State to go on the air. Finally he came 
on the air. What did he say? Perhaps 
Senators have’read his book. He said 
that what was done at Yalta was all 
right for the country. 

an now yield to the Senator from Illi 
nois. Á 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Nevada wants to be, accurate. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Nevada will consult the record, he will 
find that Mr. Stettinius was Secretary 
of State at the time of the Yalta Confer- 
ence. Mr. Byrnes did not become Sec- 
retary of State until after President Tru- 
man came into office. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. I will 
correct the RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the radio 
speech to which the Senator refers was 
that made by Mr. Byrnes before Christ- 
mas, 1945, after a conference in Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. Whatever the time, 
the point is that he agreed with every- 
thing that had been done until he was 
discharged, just as Stettinius had agreed 
before him. 

I am not trying to discredit Governor 
Byrnes. I simply think he has had a 
change of heart. I think he is now 
against all that was going on at that 
time, but it was too late. He was a part 
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of it and approved it while it was going 
on. The same thing is true of Stettinius. 

These things regarding the devalua- 
tion of the pound and the recognition 
of Communist Russia were said in 1949 
in a speech on the fioor of the Senate by 
the junior Senator from Nevada. We 
raised so much fuss over the proposed 
recognition of Communist China that 
they backed away from it. 

But the statement made at that time 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
was—and it still stands, so far as I know, 
because it has never been repudiated 
by this or any other administration— 
that we would not use the veto to pre- 
vent such recognition. Many people are 
still urging it. 

I now go back to the time when we 
were debating the Atlantic Pact on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Atlantic Pact committed us to de- 
fend 11 European countries. Four of 
these are colonial slavery nations. Ina 
debate with the distinguished late Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, 
standing right where the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is now 
sitting, I said that we were committing 
ourselyes to defend the colonial systems 
of these nations, because that was the 
way they were going to get into trouble, 
and when they get into trouble we were 
committed through the Atlantic Pact to 
go to war. The Senator from Michigan 
said, “Of course, we are not committed.” 
We are to be the judge. It, of course, 
was obvious to anyone who would study 
the past that we were agreeing to go to 
war when England, France, Belgium, or 
the Netherlands was in trouble, That 
is what Aldrich has now said. He is not 
waiting for an expression from the Presi- 
dent or from Congress. He is putting us 
right in the middle of it in advance. 
He is usurping the powers of Congress. 
He has even skipped the President. It 
is the prerogative of Congress to declare 
war, but we have the spectacle of a 
Secretary of State pledging the President 
and himself that they will not violate 
the Constitution by treaty or otherwise 
to defeat this so-called Bricker amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prevent just 
such deals as the latest Aldrich to 
Churchill to Tito play. 

I share the sentiment of Mr. Churchill 
when he said he did not become the 
King’s First Minister to destroy the 
British Empire. Neither did I become a 
United States Senator to destroy the 
economy of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PuURTELL in the chair). Will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. In fairness to the 
administration and to President Eisen- 
hower, should it not be said that Mr. 
Aldrich has no power to bind them? 

Mr. MALONE. As a matter of fact, 
it can be said the President has no power 
to bind us, but our boys are dying in 
Korea, are they not? I ask the Senator 
from Illinois that question. They are 
just as dead whether Congress declared 
war or whether an irresponsible Presi- 
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dent or an Ambassador to England sent 
them. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true. 

Mr. MALONE. Then what difference 
does it make, as long as we are com- 
mitted to go to war? If an Ambassador 
to England can commit us to war—why 
not an Ambassador to Italy? 

We have been committed by three 
Presidents—though not three in a row. 
We were committed by Woodrow Wilson 
to go to war before he was elected for 
keeping us out of war in 1916. He was 
“keeping us out of war,” and in 12 
months after he was elected I together 
with several hundred thousand boys 
were on the way to France. 

In 1940 Mr. Roosevelt was elected be- 
cause he kept us out of war. The boys 
were on the way to war within a year. 

The third President kept us out of 
war—calling it a “police action”—but he 
missed reelection. This “‘police action” 
with 135,000 wounded on the battle front 
and 35,000 dead or missing. I said on 
this floor a few days ago that 40,000 non- 
battle casualties had been hospitalized 
the first 18 months of the war, and we 
are unable to get the figures for the last 
16 months. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, if he doubts my figures, 
should try to get the statistics. There 
are probably 400,000 more who have been 
hospitalized on account of nonbattle 
casualties these last 16 months, who have 
come back with hands or fingers gone, 
through freezing or other wounded back 
of the lines. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has been in a war, and he 
knows that when a drygoods box falls on 
a man in Bordeaux, France, he is just as 
badly hurt, or a part of his body is frozen, 
if he loses an arm, or a finger, or leg, 
he is hurt just the same as if his arm 
or foot were shot off. So these boys are 
going to be put on the veterans’ benefits 
roll, if they need to be, if I have anything 
to say about it, just as if they were battle 
casualties. 

Now we come to the time when Mr. 
Stassen has another secret meeting. If 
any one of my colleagues thinks he can 
get in and listen, he should talk with 
Mr. Stassen. I tried it yesterday and 
found out just what part Congress plays 
in these agreements—which is exactly 


nothing. 

The article in the New York Times 
says: 

Meanwhile, the OEEC is making the 


strongest argument that it can to show that 
a solution of the economic problems of the 
free world is impossible without the active 
participation and leadership of the United 
States as the world’s largest creditor Nation 
and its strongest economic unit. 

The argument has been couched in the 
strongest possible terms that Western Europe 
and the British Commonwealth cannot be 
expected to relax or remove restrictions and 
discriminations in international trade and 
payments unless the United States, with its 
strong monetary reserves and large credit 
position, leads the way. 


What do they mean by leading the 
way? They mean for the United States 
to put the money—the billions of dol- 
lars to stabilize the pound at a fictitious 
value, just as we have tried to do several 
times. The World Bank was supposed 
-to do that, the Import-Export Bank was 
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supposed to help do it, the $3,750,000,000 
loan to Britain was supposed to do it, 
the Marshall plan—the ECA was sup- 
posed to do the job. Then the Marshall 
plan was broached. 

I came to the Senate in 1947, the year 
the Marshall plan was broached and each 
was to be the last, but the last plan is 
never the last. Having been an engineer, 
and engaged in rehabilitating industry 
for several years, I thought that would be 
a good time for an engineer to come to 
Washington. 

What did I find? One illustration will 
demonstrate. In a coal mine, perhaps 
a half mile under ground and 44 mile 
back, finishing the trip to the new face 
on hands and knees, the veins of coal are 
about 4 feet in depth. I lay on my elbow 
watching a new coal cutter cutting the 
coal down, dropping on a steel shaker 
conveyor going down about 75 feet to a 
belt conveyor up on another level, and 
belts carrying back to the automatic 
loader, where 35 three-and-a-half-ton 
cars were being loaded automatically 
with machinelike precision—not a hand 
touching the coal from the coal cutter to 
the cars. 

Lying on my elbow, talking to a shifter 
who spoke in broken English, I said, 
“Well, I do not know too much about 
coal mining. I know you have to break 
the coal down and get it out on the 
dump and load it. But in our country, 
in the metal mines, when we want to 
get more ore out we open up new faces, 
if there is room in the ore area. Why do 
you not set up more coal cutters?” 

He said, “We would like to do that, but 
the only factory in Germany which 
manufactures coal cutters is on the repa- 
rations list.” 

The British said, “We are putting only 
about 10 percent of industry today on 
the reparations list—but they took the 
key industries, so others could not op- 
erate.” This was the general plan 
throughout Germany. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois 
would understand that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the Senator from Ne- 
vada will recall that I joined him in pro- 
test against the dismantling of German 
industry. 

Mr. MALONE. That is absolutely 
true, but did we get anywhere? I do 
not recall that we did when the junior 
Senator from Nevada joined the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, Jim Kem, who was 
defeated last fall, and the junior Senator 
from Nebraska, who sat on the middle 
isle here as majority leader for several 
years, before we suddenly lost him, much 
to our regret, as he was such a fine man, 
such a fine Senator. We passed what 
we called the Wherry-Malone-Kem reso- 
lution, which refused aid to any country 
that traded with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—Russia, or any potential enemy. 

We stopped that trade dead in its 
tracks, I would say to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. So the admin- 
istration suddenly came up with an ad- 


ministration bill, the Battle bill, with all 


their publicity stops pulled wide open, 
advertised that it was to stop the Mar- 
shall plan nations trading with the po- 
tential enemy—the resolution did stop 
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it, but the Battle bill left it up to the 
judgment of the President, which means 
the Secretary of State, to stop trade in 
war material, and to define war ma- 
teriai—according to them, practically 
nothing was war material—they did not 
want to stop the trade, so it was not 
stopped. 

The Wherry-Malone-Kem resolution 
was repealed, however, and the traders 
continued on their merry way. 

At one time I put 96 trade treaties in 
the ReEcorp, naming the treaties, and 
the nations which made them, and de- 
scribed in detail sample treaties indi- 
cating exactly what the countries were 
shipping—steel, engines, trucks, any- 
thing in the world that was needed to 
fight world war III with us, was going to 
Iron Curtain countries, to Russia, and 
later to Communist China. 

I thought the record would shock the 
Senate and the people of the United 
States, but it apparently did not shock 
anyone. 

Finally Britain said, “We have to trade 
with Russia to survive.” 

In speaking on this floor, I said, “If 
Britain does trade with Russia, the 
United States cannot survive if it con- 
tinues to furnish Britain the materials 
with which to engage in that trade.” 

So we helped British industry become 
overbuilt. All that is a matter of 
record—it is now more than 160 percent 
of prewar. 

Britain must now trade with Russia 
and the Iron Curtain countries and Com- 
munist China, and must also take a large 
part of our trade to keep their factories, 
which we built, busy. We must now 
divide our trade—the source of our in- 
come—with Europe. 

Isay to the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois that these matters are well- 
known. They were not unknown last 
month when the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin dug up the fact that ap- 
parently all the materials needed by 
Communist China and the Iron Curtain 
countries were being sent to those coun- 
tries in Greek ships. 

Of course they were being sent there, 
and had been sent there from the begin- 
ning. There has never been any ques- 
tion about that. 

Suddenly we became very conscien- 
tious. However, as of today that com- 
merce has not been stopped. By means 
of Chinese junks, those materials are 
still being sent to Communist China. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PACTS 


Let me say that at this time we are en- 
gaged in war, even though we have not 
declared war. A great many mutual- 
security and mutual-aid pacts have been 
signed by a great many countries. We 
ourselves have signed the Atlantic Pact, 
which contains a mutual-security para- 
graph. Britain has signed with Russia a 
pact for economic assistance, and that 
pact, containing the famous mutual- 
security paragraph, has 10 years more to 
run. No one has suggested that that 
pact should be canceled. Britain's pact 
with Russia contains a paragraph simi- 
lar to a paragraph contained in the 
mutual-security pact which has been 
signed between Russia and Communist 
China. All that material was placed by 
me in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few 


weeks ago, and there is little point in re- 
peating it now, unless one of my col- 
leagues wishes to hear it. 

France has signed a similar mutual- 
security pact with Russia. All those 
pacts are independent pacts. There are 
similar pacts between Britain and Rus- 
sia, and Communist China and Russia. 

As a result, we are entirely surrounded 
by mutual-security pacts. All of us are 
safe, because all of us agree to take 
care of each other, including Russia. 

Furthermore, Britain has recognized 
Communist China, and Britain has never 
said a word about rescinding that recog- 
nition. Britain is living up to her recog- 
nition of Communist China and is living 
up to her mutual-assistance pact with 
Russia by preventing all attempts to win 
the Korean war. She hides behind the 
flimsy excuse that we might extend the 
war by winning it. Furthermore, Brit- 
ain is continuing to act in preventing 
us from winning the Korean war. As a 
result, we cannot move in the direction 
of winning in Korea. 

We cannot blockade China, because 
Britain will not agree that it be done. 
Britain’s spokesman said that the British 
fleet might be sent there to protect their 
commerce with Communist China. Of 
course, if it were not a tragedy, it would 
be a joke. However, I assure the Senate 
it is not a joke. 

At this time I wish to refer further to 
an international OEEC Conference being 
held in Washington today. It would be 
very helpful if other Senators would try 
to attend the conference. They might 
find out just how important they are. 

The New York Times for today says 
this about the conference: 

In the field of commercial policy, the OEEC 
has asked that the United States demon- 
strate its leadership by the following steps: 


1, Cutting of tariff rates without reciprocal 
concessions, 


When I say these foreign countries 
have never kept one of their trade agree- 
ments with us and do not intend to keep 
them, I point out that they have never 
been kept. The agreements are not 
really trade agreements, but are agree- 
ments to lower tariffs. When tariffs 
are lowered in that way, the actual re- 
sult is that these countries raise the 
price of their currency in terms of our 
currency thus preventing the very trade 
which they say they are to promote. 
That takes the profit out of the ship- 
ments we propose to make to them. 
Those countries place a tariff on their 
money—if that means anything to the 
Members of the Senate. I am ready and 
willing to debate the point with anyone 
at any time. 

So, Mr. President, we cannot win. 

In connection with the extension of 
the free trade on copper with Chile, 
I placed in the Recorp a table showing 
seven different values for the Chilean 
peso. Those values vary, depending on 
whether the Government of Chile wishes 
or does not wish to have imports of a 
certain type come into Chile. 

The trade agreement with Chile was 
to lower tariffs. Then Chile manipu- 
lated the price of their currency to de- 
feat this trade agreement. 

The result was to take the profit out 
of any shipments we may want to make 
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to Chile; and, of course, the Government 
of Chile could lower the price of its cur- 
rency in connection with trade between 
Chile and any other country from which 
they wished goods to be imported. 

Yet the Members of the Senate go 
blithely on. I am bound to confess that 
I do not believe the Members of the Sen- 
ate know what the foreign countries 
with which the trade agreements are 
being made are doing. I know that the 
people of the United States do not know 
it, or else they would move in on this 
body. 

I read further from the article in 
today’s New York Times: 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
all to the good and should be continued but 
the margin of possible further reductions it 
would permit is so small as to provide little 
inducement to foreign exporters, 


They now want to dispense with the 
farce of agreeing to anything—they sim- 
ply want to divide our markets without 
the subterfuge. 

PETROLEUMS AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


I was very much interested in the re- 
marks made today by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr, CARL- 
son], who described, almost with tears in 
his eyes, the position of our petroleum in- 
dustry. I know that he is correct in 
what he says. However, he proposes the 
imposition of quotas—in other words, 
the system used by Britain and by other 
countries that are making the trade 
agreements with Russia to which I have 
referred, the effect of which is to nullify 
the trade agreements we have already 
made with those countries. 

Of course, Mr. President, in 1934 Con- 
gress transferred control of foreign trade 
to the Chief Executive, who passed on 
that control to the State Department, 
which knows nothing about industry. 

I read further from today’s New York 
Times: 

2. Simplification of customs procedures so 
that foreign exporters know in advance of 
shipment the extent of their tariff liability 
in the American market. 


Does any Member of the Senate have 
an idea of what is contained in that 
measure? The simplification of customs 
procedure? If not, let me inform my 
colleagues. The measure will, among 
other things, change the method of valu- 
ation of the imported article for tariff 
application purposes from the American 
value to the foreign value. The result 
sometimes is to lower the tariff further. 
It is a very clever proposal, but not for 
the benefit of America. 

Today our dollar is worth only ap- 
proximately 35 cents based on 1934. 
Therefore, if a tariff is a fixed amount, 
not on an ad valorem basis, every time 
the value of our dollar is cut in two, the 
result is that the tariff is cut in two. 
That will be the actual result. 

I read further from the article in to- 
day’s New York Times: 

3. Permission for foreign shipping to com- 
pete for American freight by reducing exist- 
ing preferences to American bottoms, For- 
eign aid legislation requires that 50 percent 
of the materials aid financed by such pro- 
grams be carried in American flag ships. 


Of course in view of the wages paid 
to American sailors, there is no chance 
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for American ships to transport any 
goods unless action is taken by Con- 
gress to make possible such shipments 
by means of the granting of a subsidy 
on shipments by direction for much 
higher wages are paid to the sailors on 
American vessels, whereas the sailors on 
foreign vessels are paid very small 
wages, 

I read further from the article in to- 
day’s New York Times: 

4. Provision that credits by agencies like 
the Export-Import Bank should not be 
“tied” to purchase of United States goods 
and services as at present, 

5. A Government investment program for 
underdeveloped areas on a larger scale than 
the so-called point 4 program (for technical 
aid to the underdeveloped nations) and in- 
tended to fill the gap left by virtual cessa- 
tion of the private investment flow. 


Mr. President, let us now consider why 
there is little private investment in for- 
eign countries. In 1947 and 1948, I 
visited most of the countries of the world. 
When I was in India I had a long conver- 
sation, lasting 4 or 4% hours, with Mr. 
Nehru, who is a very fine man, a mystic, 
who has great control over the people of 
India. During our conversation he said 
to me, “We want foreign investments; 
but we have been politically dominated 
for 100 years, and we are deathly afraid 
of economic domination. So we will 
only give a mining organization a lease 
for 2 or 3 years, and thereafter a new 
lease will have to be made.” 

He was replying to questions which I 
had put to him. 

During the conversation I said to him, 
“Mr. Nehru, I am from one of the small 
States of our country; my State is small 
in population, although large in area. 
It is a mining State. I do not know a 
great deal about the situation in India, 
but I realize that throughout the world 
all mining operations are very much the 
same. In the case of metal mines, 2 or 3 
years are required to thoroughly explore 
a prospect, by diamond drilling and by 
other means, and subsequently to get 
the machinery installed; and no one is 
going to ask a stockholder to invest his 


money when he can probably lose it- 


through an expiring lease. Then he 
said, “We also have to have 51 percent 
owned by our people of any company op- 
erating here. “Well,” I said, “I do not 
know what would happen here, but if an 
investor came to my State of Nevada, 
and we suddenly told him, about the 
time he was ready to spend his money, 
that he would have to give 51 percent 
of it to a Nevadan, I think he would 
take to the timber and not even wait for 
the train, because, the next thing he 
might think would be a holdup with a 
gun. 

I must have reached him at least, be- 
cause when he wrote Louis Johnson he 
wanted to come here—Louis was then 
Secretary of National Defense—Louis 
invited me to come to Greenbrier for the 
conference—saying, “You must have 
made an impression on him, because he 
wants to meet people like you, and the 
industrialists who know something about 
realistic industrial development,” 

Mr. President, these contracts—trade 
agreements—were first made at Geneva; 
later at another meeting in Europe. 
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They are here now to continue the 
process. 

I may say, Mr. President, all of these 
demands are demands on us—not on 
them. We have no control, and every- 
thing they are going to give us, it will 
be understood, is in the future while we 
give them the money and our markets 
now. It is the old “get-rich-quick Wal- 
lingford” scheme, the come-on in which 
one is always getting his money and 
profit after he puts his money on the 
line. Then the trusting widow waits a 
while according to directions before she 
opens the package and then finds it con- 
tains newspapers instead of greenbacks. 
It is the oldest game in the world. It 
reminds me of the men in any area work- 
ing in mining, or work the mines, the 
woods, or the farms, they come in with 
several uncashed checks. They get to 
town, get into a poker game—and that, 
I should say, is not exclusively in any 
town; every town in America of any size 
has them—a going-concern poker game 
waiting for victims. So they get him 
into a game. Maybe the man finds out 
what they are doing to him and quits the 
game; and when he quits the game, it is 
over, because he has all the new money 
there is. 

That, Mr. President, is the game we 
are playing, the game we have been play- 
ing ever since the end of World War II. 

Mr. President, I read further: 

4. Trade as usual with Russia, supposed to 
be our common enemy, forcing the United 
States to bid against her for the tin, rubber, 
hemp, and so forth, which we desperately 
need for our own security and for furnishing 
arms and equipment to European nations— 
which nations are trading with Russia—an 
ironical state. 


You will remember the debate on this 
extension of free trade in copper, when 
we were paying 35% cents per pound 
for copper from Chile, and holding the 
domestic price to 241% cents per pound 
for domestic copper. The proceeding 
should be reversed because of our higher 
wege living standard. 

Chile’s threat—buy it for 35144 cents 
per pound or we will sell it to some other 
European country or to Russia. How do 
they pay for it? With United States 
money received under the Marshall plan 
or similar plans, It is very nice work if 
you can get it. 

I read further: 

5. Trade as usual with the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

6. Nations like England, France, and Com- 
munist China maintaining an independent 
ee and economic treaty or pact with 

ussla, 


A pact reading startlingly like the At- 
lantic Pact which France and England 
have with us. 

7. Ignore the inconsistency of sending a 
token force of their own English soldiers to 
fight with the American troops against an 
enemy, while at the same time supplying 
arms and war materials to that same enemy 
over trade routes, 

8. Object strenuously to any blockade of 
the Chinese coast by our fleet or air power, 
which might in any way interfere with their 
trade as usual. 

Mr. President, this talk was made by 
me on April 18, 1951, 2 years ago. I had 
no sixth or seventh sense, I had no clair- 
voyant powers; only a little common 
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sense at any time would reveal what was 
going on then and will tell us what is 
going on now. 

9. Ignore the incongruity of England hold- 
ing Singapore and the Malayan States in 
colonial slavery, while we—her supposed 
ally—are fighting to free South Korea from 
domination by North Korea, which, in turn, 
might be dominated by another nation. 

10, Ignore the inconsistency of nationaliz- 
ing of her own steel, coal, and transporta- 
tion industries, while getting ready to send 
her troops into Iran to prevent the national- 
ization of petroleum there, with grave danger 
of thereby dragging the United States of 
America into world war III. 


According to the dispatches all we 
need do now is to put up about $100 to 
$200 million to Iran, to buy the contract 
from them and give it back to England, 
it is a very simple thing. I may say, 
Mr. President, that in 1947 I was in 
Abadan and went through the plant 
there, because I was really interested in 
the plant. It is a great plant. It did 
not turn out too high grade material, 
kut it turned out a lot of it, and they 
could use it. About 350,000 of these peo- 
ple in Iran were benefited from the pro- 
duction. The rest of them were still liv- 
ing on sagebrush and goat’s milk and 
dried dates, and did not like it. The 
thing that caused the trouble was that 
England was paying 17 cents, or approxi- 
mately that amount, per barrel to Iran 
as a royalty. In Saudia Arabia just 
across the boundary line, I stayed with 
King Saud for awhile, our companies 
were paying 60 to 70 cents a barrel. 
We were willing to divide the profit with 
them, and willing to make an adjustment 
at any time. 

No one seemed to make that clear in 
the dispatches when the break came, but 
the junior Senator from Nevada made 
that very statement on this floor when 
he came back in 1948. ‘ 

It is a get-rich-quick Wallingford or 
a Ponzi game—wasn’t it Ponzi from 
Chicago? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Ponzi came from 
Boston, not Chicago. 

Mr. MALONE. But I thought he oper- 
ated in Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; Mr. Ponzi came 
from Boston. I want to make that 
clear. 

Mr. MALONE. The geography is un- 
important, but I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois has cor- 
rected the Recorp. I always had the 
idea he had a Chicago office. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. That was not 
the case. 

Mr. MALONE. That is too bad. He 
probably would have moved into Chicago 
if he had not had such luck in Boston, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That I submit, is a 
gratuitous assumption. 

Mr. MALONE. I admit it—it was said 
in a lighter vein. Anyway, Ponzi had an 
idea—and he made millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars. All he did was simply 
to sell stock so fast that he could pay 
interest out of the new money. Had he 
not engaged in juggling the balls so fast 
that he lost one of them he probably 
would still be operating. 

That is exactly the way we are oper- 
ating in international affairs, in foreign 
trade, using the money of our taxpayers 
that we put out to these people. We 
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expect no results. At least Ponzi’s cus- 
tomers expected results. 
A CLEAR DOMESTIC POLICY 


For 8 years since World War II closed, 
we have followed that policy, and we 
have always been gypped. In the opin- 
ion of the junior Senator from Nevada it 
is time that we sat down in the cool of 
the evening to take a look at this matter 
and to arrange a domestic policy that 
would first protect our own economic 
structure, so we can pay our own bills; 
and if we are to stabilize any currency, 
it is about time we started to stabilize 
our own. Canada’s currency is now bet- 
ter than our own, and of course there 
are many reasons for it. In 1948 the 
junior Senator from Nevada spoke be- 
fore the mining organization of Canada, 
at Toronto. The speech did not suit 
some too well, but it suited an old time 
reporter “down to the ground,” and he 
wrote a great story. 

I invited their attention to the fact 
that, before we passed the Marshall plan 
legislation, they were waiting for us to 
pass it in order that England might 
have money to pay cash for Canadian 
wheat. I said it in a light vein but, 
nevertheless, it was true. 

They also put a bounty on gold pro- 
duction. They paid $7.50 an ounce to 
their gold miners for gold, and we paid 
them $35 an ounce. These actions 
would seem funny if they were not 
tragic—they make no sense at all. 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] talked in support of the pe- 
troleum industry of this country, and 
I think it is time that our domestic 
policy should take into account our own 
economic structure. If it goes to pot we 
can never defend ourselves or help Eng- 
land or anyone else. We must keep our 
transportation lines open. Outside the 
Western Hemisphere that cannot be 
done. Let us have a foreign policy which 
puts the security and the welfare of the 
United States of America first. 

Almost every product we are produc- 
ing can be produced more cheaply in a 
foreign country with the same machin- 
ery, the same investment, with super- 
intendents and foremen from our coun- 
try, and using cheap labor in another 
nation. In 90 percent of the cases it 
can be done. 

When I was in South Africa I went to 
see General Smuts. He was a great 
man. Malan, the new premier, was ill 
at that time, but it was their intention 
to give concessions to persons who knew 
how to mine chromite and manganese. 
It was known that by building a road 
from the deposits to tidewater we could 
ship it to this country. If I had been 
20 years younger and not a Member of 
the United States Senate, I would prob- 
ably have stayed there and got a con- 
cession with a renewal clause, made the 
necessary explorations, installed the 
mining machinery, built a road, and 
shipped the ore into this country. 

I have heard it stated that we can 
beat every other nation because we have 
better machinery and greater know- 
how. The know-how is wrapped up in 
bundles that look like men. The know 
how is ina man’s head. The machinery 
is made in Illinois, Michigan, and other 
industrial centers. 
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What kind of machinery would we 
install in South Africa? The best and 
latest machinery in the world. We 
would then hire the 40-cent-per-day la- 
bor in South Africa. While it might 
take several of those “boys” to make one 
man’s work as we know men in this 
country, but we could pay eight or ten 
of them and still have something left. 
Just as the Senator from Kansas said 
it is necessary to have a going concern 
in the oil industry, so it is necessary to 
have a going concern in the mining in- 
dustry. The only way we can have it is 
to recognize that in order to keep in- 
dustry going we have to have something, 
whether it is called a duty or an excise 
tax, a tariff or a flexible import fee to 
make up the difference in cost of pro- 
duction due to the difference in the wage 
standard of living here and abroad. 

I can get along with anyone who tells 
me we are living on too high a standard 
and paying too high wages and that we 
ought to bring them down. We cannot 
ignore such a man, because he is honest. 

But when a man tells me he believes 
in maintaining our high wage standard 
of living and also believes in free trade, 
that man I do not respect. 

Henry Ford said, “I am for free trade. 
Let us do away with all tariffs or import 
fees. Let us have free trade.” 

He did not say that until he had plants 
in England with $3 labor, with the same 
machinery he used in Detroit, and the 
same methods of manufacturing Ford 
automobiles. 

He grew up under a tariff system, un- 
der that system his father and his 
grandfather became great. Now he says, 
“The world is my oyster. Let me manu- 
facture cars with Europe’s cheap labor 
and bring in the product free.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
wants to be fair, but he is making ad- 
verse comments—— 

Mr. MALONE. I am not making ad- 
verse comments. I do not blame Henry 
Ford; I do not blame the International 
Business Machines Corp., and I do 
not blame Remington-Rand for putting 
their typewriter factories abroad. 

I blame the Congress of the United 
States which through the laws it passes 
and the treaties it approves makes it 
necessary for those men to do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
those factories were originally located 
abroad because England, Germany, and 
other nations imposed tariffs against 
automobiles and computing machines 
produced in this country, so that in 
order to evade the tariffs the companies 
located their plants in England, Ger- 
many, France, and other countries? I 
am sure Mr. Ford would say that the 
reason why England, Germany, and the 
other nations put up tariffs against us 
was in turn because we put up tariffs 
against them. It was a reprisal on their 
part. If they had been able to operate 
without tariffs, it would have been pos- 
sible for automobiles made in Detroit to 
sell in England, and for computing ma- 
chines made in Binghamton, N. Y., to be 
sold abroad at a profit. So it would not 
have been necessary to locate those fac- 
tories abroad. 
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I think the Senator will recognize the 
reasoning for this point of view on the 
part of Mr. Ford and Mr. Watson, who 
were thought to be of great help to the 
Republican Party in the last campaign. 

Mr. MALONE. I think the Senator is 
correct, but that does not mean that the 
Senate of the United States ought to go 
along with policies that will injure and 
destroy the workingmen and investors of 
America. If the Senator is interested in 
debating this subject, we can start now, 
since the distinguished majority leader 
Says we will have plenty of time. 

One of the greatest reasons for inves- 
tors shunning foreign nations was that 
when an investment was made in a for- 
eign nation, that nation would not allow 
the investor to take his investment or 
profits out of that country. Is not the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois aware 
of that fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That came later. But 
the original reason for going abroad was 
that European countries would impose 
tariffs of retaliation as a result of our 
tariffs. Itis not my purpose to prolong 
the debate, but I think that in the in- 
terest of fairness the Senator from 
Nevada ought to take these facts into 
consideration. 

Mr. MALONE. If they were facts, I 
should be very happy to do so. But I 
happen to know something about such 
investments. Many persons tried to 
make such investments in England and 
Europe prior to World War II. A friend 
of mine, as is a matter of record, was 
building a steel mill in England. Sud- 
denly he found he could not bring out 
the profits or bring out the investment 
belonging to his stockholders, so he quit. 

Now we have point 4, thought of by a 
very distinguished President. I presume 
he thought of it. I do not say he would 
have taken the advice of foreign nations. 
Under point 4 we protect the invest- 
ments we make in foreign nations. 
First, we make the investment; then we 
appropriate money, through point 4, in 
order to protect the investment. 

If a Senator were to try that on a 
banker sometime, he would probably 
find out what a sensible man thinks of 
the principle. 

FOREIGN NATIONS SIMPLY DO NOT KEEP THE 
TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH US 

It is necessary to have exchange per- 
mits to get the money to pay for the 
goods or to get paid for this. Also a 
trade permit is necessary. Then, when 
you finally get both, you run into the 
manipulated price of currency—a tariff 
on their currency. They take the profit 
out of what one has to sell. 

Great Britain’s sterling bloc countries 
had 28 different prices for the pound at 
one time. The sterling bloc contains 
about 56 nations. The purpose was 
either to prevent or encourage, import or 
export, whatever the plan was at the 
moment. They understand the manip- 
ulation of money for their trade advan- 
tage. It is a form of piracy. 

They had a form one time when they 
went out and took the ships. They were 
not alone. They were buccaneers among 
all the nations, and they just hauled in 
the trade. That was a form of piracy. 
The old time buccaneers operation was 
piracy. 
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The trade agreements were a form of 
piracy, because they were a one-way 
street. iets $ 

There is now a third method of piracy, 
namely, manipulation of the price of 
money in terms of the dollar, to prevent 
or encourage trade with a particular na- 
tion, and we are at the mercy of foreign 
nations under such procedure. For ex- 
ample the Chile peso had seven different 
values. 

The distinguished Senator would have 
to turn back to a recent debate on the 
Senate floor to ascertain just why differ- 
ent prices of currency were used. They 
all had an objective, except the real 
price of currency, which was the street— 
black market—price. The street price 
was about 160 pesos to the dollar. 

But in paying labor, the copper com- 
panies agreed to 20 pesos to the dollar so 
that it had to pay $1 for 20 pesos. That 
is a considerable difference. So the 
labor was costing the copper companies 
$7 or $8 or $9 a day, but all the laborer 
got was $1.17 a day. The Government 
got the rest through exchange manip- 
ulation. 

That is what the Senate approved. by 
tueir vote. 

So now we are due for another secret 
agreement I suppose—with a super- 
secret conference going on under our 
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It is like the conferences in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and at Torquay, England. 
Those two secret conferences laid the 
groundwork for the division of our marx- 
ets. Every nation but our own had their 
businessmen in the conference, but no 
businessman from the United States 
could get in. These agreements are 
made before. we are aware of them, 
whether they be in the motorcycle indus- 
try, the oil industry, the copper indus- 
try, or some other industry. No repre- 
sentative of United States business can 
learn what it is about or how they will 
be affected until the agreements are 
made. 

We are probably acquiescing in, what 
I read into the Recorp today from the 
New York Times. “Trade, not aid,” was 
started right after the election. I have 
in my office a bunch of clippings that a 
greyhound could not jump over. Mr. 
Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
England, invented the phrase “trade, 
not aid,” and sold it to the United States 
through the British propaganda system 
in this country. 

The idea is: Let them trade here— 
take our markets which we have 
built up over 175 years—the source 

_of any income. As I have just read to 
the Senate, all we need to do, and all they 
want us to do, is to put up our money to 
stabilize their currency; for us to do 
away with our tariffs, so that their low- 
cost labor products can come into the 
United States. All they want is a sim- 
plification of our customs law, which 
would change the valuation of the article 
from the American to the European 
value for tariff purposes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. I 
am very fond of the Senator, who was 
the late candidate for Vice President. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. T appreciate the 
Senator’s kind words, but I do not see 
why he wishes to bring up painful 


memories. 

Mr. MALONE. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say that face- 
tiously. 

Mr. MALONE. That is quite all 


right—it is an honor to be chosen for 
that high office. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was interested in 
the statement of the Senator pertaining 
to the phrase “trade, not aid.” So far as 
I am aware, the first I heard of it was 
in a statement by the New Jersey Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The next I heard of 
it was when the Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution to remove 
all tariff walls. Then, I believe the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
adopted it. Frankly, I had not heard of 
its origin as being where ‘the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada said it 
was. 

Mr. MALONE. What were the dates 
of the statements to which the Senator 
has referred? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It was back in about 
September, or October, of last year. I 
think it was during the campaign days. 
Of course, I was not reading a great 
deal of overseas news at that time. It 
may be that I overlooked some of it. 

Mr. MALONE. I am afraid the Sen- 
ator did overlook it. Mr. Butler makes 
no bones about it at all. I think he 
would be a little jealous if anyone else 
claimed authorship of the slogan. It is 
a very fine slogan—‘trade, not aid.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is certainly a 
catchy slogan. 

Mr. MALONE. It certainly is. It is 
like reciprocal trade. The term “recipro- 
cal trade” was invented to indicate that 
we would get something for our money, 
which I am prepared to show we are not 
and never were getting. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of a 
committee which hopes to prove that if 
we show some common sense we can be- 
come self-sufficient in the Western 
Hemisphere in the production of the 
minerals, materials, and fuels which we 
need to support our economic system, to- 
gether with what we can reasonably 
stockpile or haul in airplanes, to enable 
us to maintain our economic structure 
and to fight a war, if need be, within an 
area which we can defend. 

We have been sold a bill of goods for 
35 years; that we must defend Europe 
to defend ourselves—and that we must 
defend the colonial system to secure the 
necessary materials to maintain our eco- 
nomic structure and to defend ourselves. 

I hope within a reasonably short time 
to have some evidence which will inter- 
est the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama on those two particular subjects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 
I have the highest regard for the distin- 
guished Senator. I would like very much 
to debate some of these subjects with 
him at a later date. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement very much, I cer- 
tainly do not pose as an expert on re- 
ciprocal trade agreements or on “trade, 
not aid,” and the other slogans, 
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Mr. MALONE. It is “trade, not aid” 
now—the people are catching up with 
the slogan “reciprocal trade.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Whatever the Sen- 
ator wants to call it. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not want to call 
it but Chancellor Butler, of England, in- 
vented the “Trade not aid” slogan, and 
I presume he had a part in inventing the 
other one—reciprocal trade. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not so very long 
ago—in fact, during the fall—I had a 
very pleasant talk with a very distin- 
guished American, a man who served in 
the Senate for a long time with great 
distinction, a man who I certainly think 
was the father of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I refer to the distin- 
guished former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull. It was interesting to me to 
hear Mr. Hull talk about the develop- 
ment of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, his advocacy of it before the 
Congress, the gradual development, and 
the vision he sees for it even yet, if it 
could be put into what we might call 
complete operation. But I did not in- 
tend to get off on that line. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to an- 
swer the Senator’s observations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that—— 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to an- 
swer first. Let us take one question at 
a time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. Then 
I shall ask the Senator to yield to me 
again. 

Mr. MALONE. I have the highest re- 
gard for Cordell Hull. He is now an old 
man. He is a veteran of many political 
wars. No one is going to say anything 
against Cordell Hull now. If he were 
on the floor of the Senate at this mo- 
ment, I would say the same things to 
him that I am saying to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

In the first place, as I have said many 
times, no nation has ever kept a trade 
agreement with the United States. I 
will modify that statement to a certain 
extent, because I am still checking. I 
will say that not more than 2 percent of 
them have done so, and I do not believe 
any of them have kept such agreements, 
because of manipulation of currency, 
because of quotas, because of trade per- 
mits, exchange permits, and the many 
things which a foreign nation that has 
lived by its wits for well over a hundred 
years knows so well, and about which we 
know nothing. 

If we were to carry out the spirit of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
that is, if every nation should produce 
the things it can produce cheapest, 
it would mean lower wages and writing 
off investments to meet the foreign costs. 

Let me say one thing further to the 
distinguished Senator. No human being 
can be for free trade—and that is what 
this program leads to—and not be for 
free immigration, because there is no 
difference in the objective, in the final 
analysis, as between the importation of 
goods produced by sweatshop labor and 
the importation of the labor itself. One 
cannot be against free immigration if 
he is to be for free trade, because it 
amounts to the same thing in the end. 

If every nation were to produce what 
it can best produce, and finally we were 
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-all to live alike, that would not mean 
that other nations would come up to our 
living standard, but that we would go 
down to theirs. I hope the Senator has 
observed conditions in other countries of 
the world if he is expecting to debate the 
subject. There are 450 million Chinese. 
There are 450 million Indians. They not 
only have no living standard, but appar- 
ently they have no ambitions to have 
one, because they do practically no work. 

In New Delhi, where the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada spent some time, the 
people worship cows. They do not eat 
them. Over in Karachi, in Pakistan, they 
eat them, but do not worship them. That 
is one difference in their religion. That 
is a considerable difference, because when 
one walks down the sidewalk and tries to 
move a cow out of the way so that he can 
look at the groceries for sale, it is a deli- 
cate maneuver. 

Those people are producing very little 
per capita. They have more manganese 
than our two nations, theirs and ours, 
could use in a hundred years if they were 
to produce it. They have monazite sand, 
which we could use in our uranium pro- 
duction program. They have hemp, 
which we do not have. We must use sub- 
stitutes. They can produce any number 
of things which we must now buy, in 
part, from other nations. 

What did we do? We gave them 
money to buy wheat from us. The junior 
Senator from Nevada offered an amend- 
ment to that proposal, after he had es- 
tablished the fact by questioning the ma- 
jority side of the Senate that we had to 
give them money to buy wheat, because 
they had no dollars. 

Why did they have no dollars? Be- 
cause they did not produce manganese, 
monazite sand, and other materials 
which we need, in order to obtain dol- 
lars, The junior Senator from Nevada 
proposed a very simple amendment. No 
one has yet explained why it would not 
work, This amendment was contained 
in one paragraph. 

My amendment would have enabled us 
to receive pay in rupees for the wheat 
which we might sell them at the world 
market price, not what they said they 
were worth. They could be placed in the 
Federal Treasury or in a bank. Then 
when any citizen of the United States or 
the Federal Government wanted to buy 
some of the materials to which I have 
referred, whether it was next day, next 
year, or 10 years later, the rupees could 
be transferred from the bank or the 
treasury at the then current rate of ex- 
change and we could pay in rupees for 
what we needed to buy from them. 

The proposal was never debated, how- 
ever, the amendment was rejected. 

I say, Mr. President, reverting to Mr. 
Hull. He isa kindly man. He is an old 
man, I will not argue with Mr. Hull, 
but I will argue with the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

First, no nation ever kept a trade 
agreement with us; but if they did keep 
them faithfully we would finally become 
dependent on the far-flung areas for the 
materials which we need to fight a war. 
‘Therefore we would be vulnerable. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
cover so much territory. But I am very 
happy the questions have been asked. 
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I close by reminding the Senate that 
now we have our Atlantic Pact with 11 
European nations, with four empire- 
minded nations, colonial slavery na- 
tions which areas we must protect; 
England has the mutual assistance pact 
with Russia; there is the mutual assist- 
ance pact which France has with Rus- 
sia; there is the mutual assistance pact 
which Communist China has with Rus- 
sia, with the recognition of Communist 
China by England, and now our Ambas- 
sador is topping it off with the authority 
to declare war under certain conditions, 
and Mr. Tito being promised by Mr. 
Churchill that, “We will defend you 
when you are in trouble.” We have not 
been informed by the newspapers whom 
Mr, Tito will defend, but I suggest the 
whole program has endless possibilities. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the lateness of the hour, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks a short tribute 
to pan-American friendship and unity of 
purpose between the United States and 
the Latin-American countries, in view of 
the fact that this is Pan-American Day, 
which is being observed by the pan- 
American Republics on both continents. 

There being no objection, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER's statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO PAN-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


All of us, I am sure, realize the importance 
of hemisphere unity and the increasing co- 
operation between the American Republics. 
Most of us believe that we must make a 
greater effort as peoples and as individuals 
to know one another in this hemisphere. 
Personal relationships are increasing visibly 
year by year, but we should accelerate that 
tendency. 

There is nothing like personal experience 
to emphasize the importance of friendship 
and good fellowship. Last autumn, I had a 
memorable experience when I visited four of 
our sister Republics—Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. It was my honor to be 
a member of the United States delegation 
to the inauguration of Quito, Ecuador, of 
President Velasco Ibarra. I treasure the 
memory of the occasion upon which I wit- 
nessed the transmission of the presidential 
band, as is the custonr in most of the Latin 
American Republics, to an elected leader and 
watched the fulfillment of orderly democra- 
tic processes. Naturally this experience gave 
me a personal interest in the Republic of 
Ecuador which will cause me to watch its 
course of progress with an especially friendly 
feeling and to wish for its leaders and people 
a particularly good and prosperous future. 

Another highlight of that trip, and a sym- 
bol of how pan-Americanism is exerting its 
unifying process, was an invitation extended 
to me by the Peruvian Senate to be received 
in the senate chamber and to address re- 
marks to that body. I enjoyed heartily those 
two experiences, and the friendships which 
have naturally developed with many Latin 
Americans as I have had occasion to meet 
and know them. 

My native State of Iowa, I am proud to 
say, is making its contribution toward pan- 
American unity. I think the people of my 
State more and more find they have natural 
ties with the other American republics. This 
affinity rests, to some degree at least, in the 
fact that agriculture is by far the most, im- 
portant activity in the Latin American area, 
as it is on the prairie lands of the Middle 
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West. Let me cite two instances of how that 
community of interest tends to bring Iowa 
and Latin America closer together. 

There is the case of Iowa State College, 
one of the leading agricultural colleges of 
the world. For many years, a steady stream 
of Latin American students have found their 
way to this institution for the purpose of 
specializing in à particular phase of agricul- 
tural science and then returning to their 
countries so that they might apply and adapt 
that knowledge to the needs of their nation. 
Many of these students from the other 
American Republics have visited small Iowa 
towns, lived on farms, and learned a great 
deal about oug way of life. And their friends, 
their Iowa friends, have learned a great deal 
about them and through them of the re- 
publies which they represent. 

Then, there is the work of Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, an Iowan who has for many, many 
years been active in the Catholic Rural Life 
Movement in the United States. In recent 
years, because of the similarity of the prob- 
lems, on both sides of the Equator, Mon- 
signor Ligutti has been working with Latin 
American leaders, exchanging experiences, 
and attempting to come to grips with some 
of the rural-life problems of Latin America. 

Last year 6,800 young students from South 
and Central America were in the United 
States pursuing their studies in all fields of 
intellectual endeavor in schools, colleges, and 
universities from coast to coast and border 
to border. Likewise, there are many North 
American youths studying and traveling in 
the countries of Central and South America. 
These American youths—both North and 
South—who are learning at firsthand in one 
another's countries form a vast and impres- 
sive reservoir of good will for the future, 
They constitute one of our best insurances 
of continued friendly and peaceful relations, 
based upon mutual knowledge, respect, and 
good will amongst the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere for the future. 

We all believe in the importance of the 
pan-American ideal. That goes without 
saying. However, I suggest that there is a 
test which we must apply, each one to him- 
self, whether he be a legislator, a profes- 
sional man, a farmer, an industrial worker, 
or what not. In a word, the test is whether 
we as individuals, each in our modest way, 
are doing the little bit that at one time and 
another opportunity offers to make a per- 
sonal contribution to pan-Americanism. It 
may seem small, but in the sum it is great 
and gives life and reality to the framework 
of good neighborliness and cooperation built 
by statesmen. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in connection with the observance of 
Pan American Day, I send a short resolu- 
tion to the desk and ask that it be read 
by the clerk, and, after the reading, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate adopt the 
resolution of friendship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution. 


The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 102), as follows: 


Whereas April 14, 1953, 63d anniversary of 
the Pan American Union, marks another 
milestone in the continuous and mutually 
gratifying relationship of the 21 American 
Republics; and 

Whereas the Senate during 63 years has 
encouraged the growth of inter-American 
cooperation for the common security and 
welfare, and has frequently commended the 
contributions to that end made through the 
Pan American Union, which is now seat and 
secretariat of the Organization of American 
States, a regional agency within the frame- 
work of the United Nations dedicated to the 
achievement of peace and justice, the promo- 
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tion of hemisphere solidarity, and the mu- 
tual defense of the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and independence of the American 
Republics; and 

Whereas the 21 respective legislatures tra- 
ditionally honor the observance of April 14 
as Pan-American Day, symbolizing inter- 
American friendship; and . 

Whereas the Senate is cognizant that this 
friendship is one of the greatest safeguards 
of our mutual security, cemented by frater- 
nal bonds which contribute to peace and 
progress in this hemisphere and conse- 
quently throughout the world: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate extend to the 
representative bodies of each of the other 
American States on the occasion of Pan- 
American Day its cordial greetings and its 
profound desire for the maintenance of mu- 
tually beneficial relationships, in recogni- 
tion of the progress already achieved toward 
our common objective of contributing 
through the harmonious advancement of the 
Americas to the advancement of mankind. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed to the legislatures of the Amer- 
ican States and to the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
this resolution is not controversial in any 
way, and as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on American Republics of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I-ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, that the rule as 
to reference be waived, and that the 
Senate consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 102) was considered and 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, pursuant 
to a unanimous-consent request granted 
yesterday, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] will address the Sen- 
ate at the opening of the session tomor- 
row, and I ask unanimous consent that 
when his address shall have been com- 
pleted, the Chair recognize the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for 
the address which he has been waiting 
all day to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


GAINS MADE IN MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH—ARTICLE BY DR. HOW- 
ARD A. RUSK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an.article 
from the March 1, 1953, issue of the New 
York Times, written by Howard A. Rusk, 
M. D., entitled “Medical Research Is 
Found To Pay Twofold Dividend,” be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL RESEARCH Is Founn To Pay TWOFOLD 
DIVIDEND—IT OFFERS YIELDS IN LIVES AND 
DOLLARS, FACTORS THAT SHOULD DETER Pos- 
SIBLE BUDGET CUTS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

The dramatic gains made in medical re- 
search in the last few decades are usually 
evaluated in the saving of human lives. Of 
extreme- significance, however, is the fact 
that medical research also pays off in dollars, 
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In the period between 1937 and 1950 the 
death rate in the United States declined 
15 percent, largely because of medical re- 
search discoveries of the sulfa drugs and an- 
tibiotics. This decline represents a saving of 
1,763,347 lives, for if the 1937 death rate of 
11.3 had prevailed through 1950, this many 
more people would have died, 

This decline has resulted in the addition 
of an estimated $2.5 billion in earnings to 
the national income. As the result of this 
additional income, the Federal Government 
has gained an additional $165 million in 
Federal income taxes each year, plus the 
revenues gained through other types of taxes. 
These revenues amount to about 25 percent 
of the national earned income, or about 
#661 million. 


EXPENDITURES CONTRASTED 


In contrast to this estimated direct return 
of $661 million a year to the Government in 
taxes, the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation has reported that 
the Nation spent an estimated $180 million 
last year for medical research. 

This is almost 10 times what we devoted 
to such research a decade ago, but it is still 
only three-tenths of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion's defense budget and less than the 
amount of money we spent each year on 
monuments and tombstones. It just about 
equals what the Nation spent last year for 
home shampoos, home permanent wave kits 
and refills, toilet waters, and colognes. 

The Commission reported that one indus- 
trial company spent more on business and 
product research last year than our entire 
Nation spent on research into heart and 
circulatory diseases, which together account 
for between one-third and one-half of all 
deaths in the country. 

There is little doubt that additional funds 
could be put to immediate and effective use 
and that the American people recognize the 
enormous dividends to be reaped from in- 
tensified medical research. This has been 
shown clearly by their willingness to con- 
tribute to the Nation’s voluntary health 
agencies and to pay taxes for Government- 
sponsored research. 

Our national efforts in medical research, 
however, cannot be substantially accelerated 
until more skilled investigators are recruited 
and trained. As the President’s commis- 
sion noted: “Medical research must learn 
from American industry the cardinal fact 
that it cannot expand properly until it re- 
cruits and holds more of this country’s top 
brains. It cannot do this on a skimpy 
financial base. If medical research is to 
compete with industrial research for skilled 
investigators, it must build up its physical 
plant and it must offer these workers good 
salaries and reasonable security.” 

Our difficulty is that too many organiza- 
tions are consumers of research talent, but 
make little or no effort to train a new supply 
of investigators. 

Because they provide reasonable salaries 
and job security, the National Institutes of 
Health have been able to recruit a staff of 
more than 750 full-time scientists within 5 
years and are now recruiting a staff for their 
new clinical center at Bethesda, Md. This 
staff had been drawn largely from our medi- 
cal schools, universities, and hospitals, where 
most scientists are forced to jump from one 
to another short-term project that are 
focused on an aim that can justify to the 
public the expenditure of the money. 

THREE VITAL AREAS OF RESEARCH 

As a result of their hearings and studies, 
the commission concluded that the three 
areas in which additional funds for research 
are needed at present are mental health, 
chronic illness and administrative research 
into discovering the most efficient organ- 
ization of our medical facilities and the most 
effective utilization of our limited health 
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Terming the lack of research in mental 
health “appalling,” the commission stressed 
that, although more than $500 million was 
spent to operate tax-supported mental hos- 
pitals in 1950, only $6 million a year was 
spent for research in this neglected field. 

The new administration is now engaged in 
a restudy of the budget for the next fiscal 
year with the announced objective of making 
substantial cuts wherever possible. Few 
people will disagree with this highly desir- 
able objective. Such cuts, however, should 
be selective and not aimed at programs, such 
as medical research, which pay dividends in 
both lives and dollars. 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION — LETTER FROM 
SENATOR HUMPHREY TO ANCHER 
NELSON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter I 
addressed to Hon. Ancher Nelson, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Minnesota, who is 
the new Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, be printed in 
the body of the Record. In this letter I 
outline what I consider to be some of the 
problems of the rural-electrification 
program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1953. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Minnesota, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. NELSON: May I extend my con- 
gratulations upon your recent nomination 
as new Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration? It offers you a tre- 
mendous opportunity to be of real service to 
the farmers of Minnesota and the Nation. 

I am sure most farmers of Minnesota hope 
they can depend upon your vigorous support 
against efforts to cripple or curtail REA ac- 
tivities that have meant so much to the 
progress of agriculture in our State. I know 
I share that hope. It would be reassuring 
to all of us to hear such a firm pledge from 
you right at the start of your new under- 
taking. 

You know, of course, there is still much 
that remains to be done in achieving ade- 
quate rural electrification, in our State as 
well as the Nation. 

As I see it, there are five pressing needs 
now confronting rural electric cooperatives 
serving the farmers of Minnesota. They are: 

1. Reduction in the relatively high costs 
of energy to Minnesota cooperatives, to bring 
wholesale rates of both private commercial 
suppliers and present publicly owned sup- 
pliers more in line with lower national aver- 


ages. 

2. Construction of a 230,000-volt trans- 
mission line to bring Missourl Valley power 
into Minnesota, 

3. Completion of Minnesota’s rural area 
coverage, so that electrical service can be 
made available to the remaining 8 percent 
of our farms still unelectrified. 

4. Adequate financing for “heavying up” 
existing REA co-op lines wherever necessary 
to make sure they can accommodate the 
heavier loads required by the increasing use 
of electricity in our farm production. 

5. Acceleration of the rural-telephone pro- 
gram, rather than allow it to be curtailed, 
leaving our more remote districts with even 
less hope of telephone service than they 
have now. 

It is my hope that Minnesota cooperatives 
and the farmers they serve can count 
your vigorous support for these five objec- 
tives, ; 
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T am sure you will find that such policies 
best serving the interests of Minnesota would 
also be most welcome among all REA co-ops 
in the country, for Minnesota’s electrifica- 
tion problems are similar to those existing 
in most States of the Union. 

I am sure I don’t have to remind you how 
far out of line the cost of power is to Minne- 
sota’s REA co-ops, in comparison with na- 
tional averages. For the entire Nation, the 
cost of energy purchased by REA co-ops from 
private power companies averaged 8.6 mills 
per kilowatt hour, last year. In Minnesota, 
that cost averaged 12.6 mills per kilowatt 
hour. Costs from publicly owned suppliers 
is even more out of line, reflecting mainly 
the lack of any adequate publicly owned 
power-generating sources in our State. Na- 
tionally, the cost to REA co-ops of power 
from publicly owned sources, such as Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, averages 5.9 mills 
per kilowatt hour. In our State, with mu- 
nicipal generating plants the only publicly 
owned source available, the average cost of 
such power to the co-ops is 13.6 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

It is obvious to me, as it is to most devel- 
opment leaders in our State, that Minnesota 
urgently needs access to new sources of 
lower-cost power, such as from the great 
Missouri Valley. 

You know the vital importance to our 
State of the proposed high-voltage transmis- 
sion line from the Garrison Dam in North 
Dakota through western Minnesota, and 
back to the Fort Randall hydroelectric sta- 
tion in South Dakota. Earlier this month 
a delegation speaking for 20 rural electric co- 
operatives and 3 private power companies 
from Minnesota urged a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee to provide $4 million 
to get the project under way. 

Will you vigorously support that request, 
and use your influence with the administra- 
tion toward getting approval of that neces- 
sary appropriation? 

I am sure that you could further the cause 
of this essential power project within the 
present administration, if you will undertake 
to do so. In fact, your appointment as REA 
Administrator should mean assurance that 
Minnesota's vital interest in this issue will 
be protected. It should offer encouraging 
hopes of finally getting the project accom- 
plished. 

For even if it becomes impossible to get 
congressional approval of the transmission 
line as a Bureau of Reclamation project, you 
are now in a position to assure a start on the 
transmission line by making REA loans to 
the cooperatives and the power companies 
to run the line themselves. 

Can Minnesota count upon you to initiate 
and carry out that alternative method of 
getting the transmission line, if the Bureau 
of Reclamation proposal is rejected? 

I am sure you share my pride in the tre- 
mendous job already done by the REA in 
Minnesota. When the Rural Electrification 
Administration was established in 1935, only 
6.8 percent of Minnesota’s farms had elec- 
tric service. Now, 92.3 percent have such 
service. Surely you will make it your per- 
sonal goal to complete the area coverage now 
lacking. 

Quite a few of our co-op leaders, however, 
have expressed to me the feeling that the 
proposed REA budget is way under what it 
ought to be and must be if we are to avoid 
halting further progress, and risk crippling 
existing services. I realize the budget slashes 
were proposed before you were named to take 
over the helm of REA. However, I sincerely 
hope Minnesota can depend upon you to 
champion restoration of adequate funds, and 
not be misled by the false-economy advo- 
cates who ignore the fact that all REA loans 
are self-liquidating and interest-bearing. 

You know, of course, that Minnesota’s bor- 
rowers are paying their own way. As of 

_ January 1, 1952, they had paid $22,475,708 in 
principal and interest on their REA loans, in- 
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cluding $2,718,718 paid on principal ahead 
of schedule. 

You also know, however, that such electric 
co-ops must look to you as their banker, to 
obtain credit for financing necessary im- 
provements and expansion required to keep 
them in a healthy operating position. I am 
sure you don't want to be in the position of 
shutting off such future credit to Minneso- 
ta’s REA co-ops. Yet I'm afraid that is a 
problem you will be confronted with unless 
you assert your leadership toward obtaining 
approval for more adequate loan funds for 
REA. 


I am sure you will be as concerned as I am, 
when you take over your new role and find 
that REA will end this fiscal year with a 
backlog of some $140,000,000 in unfilled loan 
applications. In view of good evidence that 
our Nation's electric cooperatives will seek 
additional loans of some $200 million during 
the next 18 months, bringing a total esti- 
mated credit need up to $340 million, doesn’t 
it appear obvious to you that many existing 
cooperatives will have to be deprived of nec- 
essary credit and that further expansion 
and improvement of rural electrical service 
will be seriously crippled if the present REA 
budget estimates are not increased? 

I am sure you will find, too, that one- 
third of the new loan requests are contem- 
plated to “heavy up” existing lines to meet 
the demands of farmers for increased electric 
power, reflecting the greater use of elec- 
trical equipment in performing both farm 
production and household tasks. Farm con- 
sumption of electrical energy is increasing 
at a large rate in our own State. What's 
going to happen when the demand exceeds 
what existing facilities can provide, if credit 
is shut off for increasing the capacity of 
present lines? 

Those are some of the worries confronting 
electric co-op leaders in Minnesota and the 
Nation today. We hope you will prevent 
such crippling of the REA program. 

We also hope our State can look to you to 
assert vigorous leadership toward accelera- 
tion of the rural telephone program. I am 
sure you are familiar with the keen interest 
that exists in Minnesota toward expansion 
of rural telephone service. There can be 
little doubt of the need, when the 1950 cen- 
sus showed only 59.9 percent of the farms 
had telephone service. 

From the earliest days of the telephone 
loan program, the people of Minnesota have 
expressed keen interest in it. Our State is 
second in number of loan approvals and 
among the leaders in volume of applications 
on file. The Carlos Telephone Co. was the 
second borrower in the United States to place 
REA-financed telephone facilities into serv- 
ice, on June 1, 1951; the Marshall County 
telephone company placed its new REA- 
financed system into service in September 
1952. Seven other local Minnesota groups 
have scheduled placing their new systems in 
operation during the spring and summer 
months. 

It is my hope you can give us some as- 
surance of your active support for this pro- 
gram and opposition to any stretch-out re- 
ductions in loan funds. Such delays mean 
more than just postponing rural telephone 
service to some areas; it can actually mean 
blocking it for the most remote districts. 
If the rural telephone program of REA is put 
on the shelf until private telephone com- 
panies have skimmed the cream of the rural 
areas by starting service only to the most 
thickly populated districts, it will become 
economically unfeasible in the future to 
work out sound projects for the sparsely 
settled remote districts. 

Can you assure us you will endeavor to 
keep that from happening? 

All of the questions I have raised are ques- 
tions that have been posed to me by electric 
co-op leaders in our State, and by fellow 
Members of the Senate anxious to know the 
attitude you might take on such vital issues. 
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My answer has frequently been that Min- 
nesota’s stake in this entire REA program is 
so great, I do not believe any Minnesotan 
would accept the helm as administrator and 
then permit the program to be undermined. 

I shall be called upon soon to vote for 
your ratification in the Senate. It would be 
most helpful to me, and I am very sure to 
many others anxious about your views, if you 
could give me your assurance along some of 
the lines I have discussed in this letter. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD KEATING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to voice a brief tribute today to 
one of the real pioneers in the contin- 
uing battle for protection of the rights 
and economic well-being of American 
working men and women—a man whose 
constructive and progressive influence 
has made itself felt for more than. 40 
years in behalf of labor’s progress. 

He is Edward Keating, former Mem- 
ber of Congress and manager and editor 
of Labor, the railroad unions’ weekly 
newspaper, ever since it was founded in 
1919. It was announced this week that 
Mr. Keating is retiring from active di- 
rection of that labor publication, to be- 
come managing editor emeritus. 

I cannot let that occasion pass with- 
out calling attention to the great con- 
tributions Mr. Keating has made to the 
cause to which he has devoted his life- 
time. He was always to the forefront 
in support of liberal legislation during 
the years he served in Congress, from 
1912 to 1919. He took an active role 
in the passage of the Adamson 8-hour 
law; the first Federal child-labor law; 
the first minimum-wage law for women 
and children, and the first bill granting 
pensions to Federal employees. 

Ed Keating worked closely with Sam- 
uel Gompers, first president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
never gave up in his efforts to improve 
conditions among working men and 
women of our country. 

After leaving Congress, Mr. Keating 
became manager of the Plumb Plan 
League sponsored by the railroad unions, 
which urged continuance of rail opera- 
tions under public ownership after World 
War I. The present labor publication is 
an outgrowth of that league. It is now 
published by the Labor Cooperative Edu- 
cational and Publishing Society, com- 
prising the chieftains of the 15 standard 
railroad labor organizations. Unique 
among newspapers, it has 850,000 paid 
subscribers, but no advertisers, 

Through the columns of Labor, Ed 
Keating has contributed his influence 
and guidance to many campaigns for the 
benefit of all organized labor, but more 
particularly, of course, to the railroad 
brotherhoods. He was among the active 
leaders in the campaigns of the railroad 
workers for the Railway Labor Act, the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and the union- 
shop amendment. 

At the age of 77, this Kansas-born 
farm boy has certainly earned the right 
to turn aside from his labors with the 


‘satisfaction of knowing he has served 


well his fellow man, and that his efforts 
have contributed greatly to making this 
country a better place in which to live 
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and work for untold thousands of work- 
men. 

That has been Ed Keating's contribu- 
tion to democracy. It will not be for- 
gotten among railroad workers. It 
should not be forgotten by others. 

I am sure I am speaking for thousands 
of other Americans when I say “well 
done” to Ed Keating on the occasion of 
his retirement, and wish him happiness 
throughout the remaining years of his 
useful life. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 21⁄2 years, I have been hon- 
ored to serve as chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. In the 
course of that service, I have met and 
talked with thousands of small-business 
men from all parts of the United States. 
All of them have had their own individ- 
ual problems, many of which stemmed 
directly from our defense build-up fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war in Korea. In 
all modesty, I can say to my colleagues 
that the Small Business Committee has 
been able to recommend solutions to 
many of those threats. Small business 
has weathered the post-Korea emer- 
gency of material shortages, controls, 
and regulations—perhaps a tribute more 
to the essential vitality of the free enter- 
prise system and of our business con- 
cerns than to any governmental action. 

A more serious and more basic danger 
remains, however. Taxes on businesses, 
incorporated or unincorporated, are now 
at unprecedented levels, and have for the 
past 2 years siphoned off an ever- 
increasing portion of the earnings and 
the capital of every business. During 
the all-out war years of 1942, 1943, and 
1944, there was little room for complaint 
against high levies; and even then they 
had not reached the stratosphere of to- 
day’s rates. But a rather different sit- 
uation faces us today. At that time we 
were concerned only with winning the 
war; no other goal was set. It was also 
a relatively concise period in point of 
time; it was obvious that military hos- 
tilities of that sort could not extend over 
along number of years, Today, however, 
we face a semiwar condition which 
might break into a world conflagration 
tomorrow or which might extend for 10 
or 20 years. Major stakes in this cold 
war are the economie and industrial 
health and the prosperity of each con- 
tender. For us to adopt measures which 
might lead to eventual economic stagna- 
tion would be the utmost folly. I feel 
that by means of our present tax laws 
we are threatening the continued opera- 
tion of our greatest asset, a vigorous, 
competitive capitalistic economic system. 

I do not feel that, over the long run, 
any business, large or small, will escape 
the stultifying effects of these high 
levies, but presently it is the small, and 
particularly. the younger businesses, 
which are most seriously impeded in 
their efforts to survive and grow. With 
extremely low, or even no, record of past 
earnings to serve as a buffer against the 
onslaughts of the excess-profits tax, in 
particular, these firms now have little or 
no chance to become strong. 

Right here, it might be well to point 
out an obvious fact, but one which 
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sometimes is overlooked when one is 
dealing with the profits of these small 
businesses. Their profits are seldom, if 
ever, presented by bank deposits or 
dollar bills in some hidden cache, but 
are usually to be found in the form of 
increased inventories, new machines, or 
larger or newer quarters. All of these 
investments perform sound economic 
functions, and many are absolutely es- 
sential in periods of inflation; but it is 
unfortunately true that the tax collector 
cannot be paid in bricks or mortar, in 
lathes, or accounts receivable. 

It should also be stressed that rein- 
vested profits or new capital are the only 
ways by which more jobs can be pro- 
vided. One of our witnesses pointed 
out that his business required an in- 
vestment of $12,000 for each additional 
employee; and to hire 10 more workers, 
his firm would require $120,000 after 
taxes. That would involve earnings of 
$300,000, so that Uncle Sam’s bite of 
$180,000 could be satisfied. For that 
reason, responsible union officials and 
the rank-and-file of American workers 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
over this problem, although it is some- 
times erroneously assumed that the only 
persons with a stake in the tax “take” 
of corporate profits are the rich owners 
of the businesses or the fortunate few 
who possess large blocks of business 
securities. 

I am well aware of our present needs 
for revenue. I recognize the desire we 
all share to balance the budget of the 
Federal Government. Nonetheless, I 
feel that the Senate must give serious 
thought to the long-range ramifications 
of our present tax laws, in order to 
determine whether we can obtain the 
same income with a lesser threat to our 
economic system. If such an alterna- 
tive is not possible, perhaps we shall 
decide that a small sacrifice in revenue 
receipts will be a bargain-price premium 
payment on our full-employment insur- 
ance policy. 

The tax “bite” is only one phase of a 
broader and more basic business prob- 
lem, which is the task of raising money 
with which to start, expand, or maintain 
a business enterprise. Historically, small 
entrepreneurs have relied upon three 
‘main sources for their funds: First, the 
owners’ savings; second, funds from 
friends, relatives, and neighbors; and 
third, reinvested earnings. Today’s tax 
bills hit heavily all three of these springs; 
and even the court of last resort, banks 
and other financial institutions, find 
their ability to lend restricted by high 
taxes. Only the largest corporations are 
able to derive funds through the sale of 
stocks and bonds in the public market. 
Therefore the small or medium-sized 
company has had to stand by during the 
past several years of high tax levels and 
watch its larger competitors expand into 
markets which the smaller firm would be 
able to serve if only it had the financial 
backing with which to do so. 

Therefore, we seem to be faced with 
conflicting public policies, One of these 
lines of endeavor follows our historical 
belief in competition and the free-enter- 
prise system, and calls for checks against 
monopoly control over any phase of our 
economy. On the other hand, our tax 
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policies seem to foster the very forces 
which we try to control by laws and ad- 
ministrative actions. A friend of mine 
who is an officer of a fairly substantial 
company in Alabama made this point 
most dramatically when he said: 

Most of the big five in our industry have 
grown from small beginnings. But present 
tax laws restrict us from having our op- 
portunity to grow big. Every inducement 


seems to be given to make us sell out to one 
of our biggest competitors, 


I feel that words such as those should 
give us pause. They represent a major 
threat to our national well-being. The 
best minds in the Congress, in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and in 
private life should be devoted to the prob- 
lem of raising sufficient revenue to meet 
the high costs of arming the free world 
against the threats of world commu- 
nism, without sapping the vigor or vital- 
ity of our economic system. 

Mr. President, the recommendations 
I am about to propose do not seek 
special favors for small businesses. They 
are designed only to make more equitable 
our tax burdens. Some of them may in- 
volve appreciable revenue losses; others 
will cost the Government little or noth- 
ing. The cost of all of them combined 
is trifling, when compared with the pos- 
sible costs of ignoring the danger signals 
in our free-enterprise system. 

Based on my personal appraisal of the 
impact of present tax policies upon the 
smaller producers of the Nation, I recom- 
mend that Congress allow the excess- 
profits tax to expire on June 30 of this 
year. It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that this particular tax bears more 
heavily on small businesses than does 
any other, and leaves these independent 
firms at a great disadvantage in compet- 
ing with larger corporations. The earn- 
ings records of smaller companies are 
seldom stable enough to warrant calling 
any base period “normal”; and, all too 
often, any profit at all is considered “ex- 
cessive” under the purview of the present 
law. This is obviously true in the case 
of new firms which have just begun oper- 
ations, even though there have been en- 
acted some amendments which take a 
short step in the direction of easing the 
tax burden on these enterprises. On the 
other hand, the inequity is also present 
on all small businesses which now are 
forced to pay to the Director of In- 
ternal Revenue as much as 82 cents of 
each additional dollar of income, and 
whose total tax bill may, and often does, 
run as high as 70 percent of all profits. 
Few large, integrated companies with 
stable earnings records over the base 
period are forced to return to the Treas- 
ury such a large percentage of their in- 
come. 

Should the revenue loss from the lift- 
ing of this tax be greater than the Na- 
tion can afford at this time, I would 
recommend that an alternative to the 
excess-profits tax be imposed as a strict- 
ly temporary measure. I feel that the 
surtax rate may be lifted several points 
to offset whatever portion of the loss 
must be regained, 

A second major tax change could 
probably be accomplished by adminis- 
trative fiat, but in the past the Treasury 
Department has not seen fit to alter its 
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rulings on depreciation. ‘Therefore, I 
recommend that appropriate congres- 
sional committees make a full study of 
depreciation allowances, with a view to- 
ward allowing the businessman greater 
flexibility in determining the rate at 
which he wishes to write off his capital 
investments. Since the beginning of the 
Korean emergency, billions and billions 
of dollars’ worth of certificates of ne- 
cessity authorizing accelerated amorti- 
zation have been issued by the Defense 
Production Administration. A very 
minor share of these allowances has 
gone to small businesses. The result has 
been a threat to the competitive position 
of small firms within any industry. To 
allow new and small businesses the same 
alternative computation would often 
help them substantially during the years 
when they are most vulnerable to bank- 
ruptey, and would allow them to grow 
more rapidly than would otherwise be 
the case. It is my strong conviction 
that such a change in Treasury regula- 
tions would not result in any diminution 
of revenue over a 10-year or 15-year 
period, even though it would naturally 
decrease returns for several years after 
its adoption. As a matter of fact, I feel 
that such innovation would bring greater 
productive activity resulting both in 
larger revenues and a more modern, effi- 
cient industrial plant. 

My third recommendation comes in 
the field of the surtax rate. At the pres- 
ent time, the smallest businesses are 
exempted not only from the excess 
profits tax, but also from the surtax rate 
on the first $25,000 of their earnings. It 
is my hope, and the desire of most of the 
small-business men with whom I have 
discussed these problems, that this sur- 
tax exemption be raised to $50,000 or 
$100,000 as soon as the Nation’s financial 
position warrants. At today’s price 
levels, $25,000 does not give much leeway 
to manufacturing firms, since one new 
machine often costs many times that 
amount. Any major expansion program 
or even a renovation of existing facilities 
can seldom be undertaken on the $25,000 
which is exempted from surtax rates. 
An alternative method of accomplishing 
this end might be through the granting 
of tax credits for those firms which 
actually reinvest certain sums in their 
capital equipment. This third recom- 
mendation, then, is raising the surtax 
exemption to $50,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. President, at some time in the near 
future, I shall join with my colleagues on 
the Small Business Committee in mak- 
ing further recommendations in the tax 
field to the Senate Finance Committee 
and to the Members of this body. I hope 
that this Congress will devote a major 
share of its attention to revisions in our 
tax code which will allocate the onerous 
burden of high tax rates fairly upon the 
various sections of our population and 
our economy. 


DISPOSAL TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SYN- 
THETIC-RUBBER FACILITIES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 123) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States with 
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regard to the disposal to private indus- 
try of the Government-owned synthetic- 
rubber facilities. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the mes- 
sage has already been read in the House 
of Representatives and will be printed 
in the House proceedings of the RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage be referred to the Committees on 
Armed Services and Banking and Cur- 
rency, jointly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
the message will be so referred. 

(For the President’s message, see pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives in today’s RECORD.) 


RECESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recess until 11 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953, at 11 o'clock 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 14 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Felix Edgar Wormeer, of New York, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Stanley N. Barnes, of California, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, existing vacancy. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Edward W. Scruggs, to be United States 
attorney for the district, of Arizona. 

Lloyd H. Burke, of California, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
California. 

Leo A. Rover, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia. 

Clifford M. Raemer, to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Illinois. 

Edward L. Scheufler, to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Missouri. 

John F, Raper, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the district of Wyoming. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Robert W. Ware, to be United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of California. 

William J. Littell, to be United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Illinois. 

Joseph Ira Kincaid, to be United States 
marshal for the district of the Canal Zone. 

Omar L. Schnatmeier, to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Missouri. 

Bernard A. Boos, to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of South Dakota, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
honorary professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile and advisory editor of 
the Americas, official organ of the Acad- 
emy of American Franciscan History, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Creator of the uni- 
verse, let the light of Thy countenance 
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shine brightly upon the Speaker of this 
House and all the legislators of the AMer- 
ican Republics. 

Enlighten our souls with the noble 
principles of truth, fairness, and broth- 
erly love. 

Grant us the generous purpose to make 
sacrifices for the progress of the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere so that their 
well-being in homes, in factories, in of- 
fices, and on farms may prove an in- 
spiration for humanity. 

Pour forth Thy graces and blessings 
upon the President of the United States 
as well as upon all the chief executives 
of the other American Republics and 
Canada. 

Fortify the wills of peoples and offi- 
cials that they may walk in goodness 
and righteousness before Thy face and 
prove worthy of temporal and eternal 
happiness through the mercy of our 
Saviour, the Christ of the Andes. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 13, 1953, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R. 4130. An act to amend title V of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953, so as to permit the continued use of 
appropriations thereunder to make payments 
to ARO, Inc., for operation of the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center after March 
31, 1953. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 116 (A) 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a bill to repeal 
section 116 (a) (2) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code. The repeal is effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1952. 

For many years, section 116 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code has exempted 
from income tax income earned outside 
the United States by citizens of the 
United States who were bona fide resi- 
dents of the foreign country in which 
the income was earned. The purpose of 
the section is to encourage citizens to 
go abroad to increase technical know- 
how in backward countries and to place 
our nationals on an equal basis with na- 
tionals of other countries working in 
the same foreign country. Except in the 
case of United States citizens, nationals 
of a foreign country residing and earn- 
ing their livelihood outside of the home 
country are not taxed by the home coun- 
try on such foreign earnings, but are 
taxed by the country in which the in- 
come is earned. 

Because the term “bona fide” residents 
abroad has been construed quite strictly 
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by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
many persons who have gone abroad for 
a relatively long period of time have 
been unable to meet the test of a “bona 
fide” resident of a foreign country. 
Sometimes this occurred because the 
nature of the individual’s work was such 
as to make it difficult to establish a resi- 
dence in the widely accepted use of the 
term. On other occasions it resulted 
from the fact that individuals had gone 
abroad only for a stated period of time. 
Examples of this were engineers, tech- 
nicians, and skilled workmen who were 
induced to go abroad for periods of 18 
to 36 months in order to complete spe- 
cific projects. 

To overcome the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a bona fide residence abroad, sec- 
tion 116 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code was amended by the Revenue Act 
of 1951. That act added to the section 
paragraph 2, which eliminated the ne- 
cessity of having to establish a foreign 
residence in order to qualify for the ex- 
emption. Paragraph 2 excludes from 
income in the case of a citizen of the 
United States income earned abroad by 
a citizen of the United States if such 
citizen was present in a foreign country 
or countries for a period of 17 out of 18 
consecutive months. While this para- 
graph was designed to encourage men 
with technical knowledge to go abroad 
in order to complete specific projects, it 
has been subject toa great deal of abuse. 
Some individuals with large earnings 
have seized upon the paragraph to go 
abroad to perform services, which were 
customarily performed at home, for the 
primary purpose of avoiding the Federal 
income taxes. It has also been ascer- 
tained that in many cases Americans 
taking advantage of this provision do 
not pay any income tax even to the for- 
eign country or countries in which the 
income is earned. This is because they 
are not in any particular foreign coun- 
try long enough to establish a residence 
and because the foreign country in ques- 
tion does not impose any income tax or 
a much lower income tax than is im- 
posed by the United States. 

I have had this matter up with the 
Treasury Department for some time 
with a view toward determining whether 
or not the section could be construed 
to prevent it from being utilized for tax- 
avoidance purposes. After a thorough 
study of the matter, I have been advised 
by the General Counsel for the Treasury 
and other Treasury officials that the sec- 
tion as written will not permit admin- 
istrative discretion to prevent the sort 
of abuses which have developed so con- 
spicuously during the past few months. 
Since no way has as yet been found to 
prevent such abuses by interpretation, 
I am introducing this bill to repeal in its 
entirety paragraph 2 of section 116 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The re- 
peal, under the bill is effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1952. I am inserting in 
the Recorp correspondence from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which the 
Secretary expresses concern over the 
manner in which this paragraph is be- 
ing utilized for tax-avoidance purposes 
and expresses the hope that legislative 
treatment will be given to this problem 
to prevent such abuses, I believe this 
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legislation is necessary to protect Ameri- 
can citizens and American businesses at 
home from unfair competition and un- 
fair discrimination, 
Aprit 13, 1953. 

Hon, DANIEL A. REED, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: I know you share my concern 
about the situation which has developed in 
connection with the exemption from United 
States taxation of income earned abroad by 
citizens who spend at least 17 out of 18 
months in foreign countries. Authorization 
for this treatment was added to the law by 
the 82d Congress. 

This provision appears to have been in- 
tended primarily to encourage persons with 
special skills and technical Know-how es- 
sential to fundamental economic develop- 
ment to accept employment in foreign coun- 
tries. However, under the law as written, 
many conspicuous abuses have developed 
during the past several months. Advantage 
has been taken of the law by highly paid 
individuals whose work in a foreign country 
is clearly of a transitory nature. 

I do not believe that the situation which 
has developed was contemplated by the pre- 
vious Congress, and regardless of what may 
have been intended, I respectfully recom- 
mend that your committee consider the 
adoption of corrective legislation. This De- 
partment stands ready to give your com- 
mittee all possible assistance, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE, 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE COIN 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the pro- 
ceedings whereby the bill (H. R. 1917) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
to commemorate the sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase was engrossed, 
read a third time, and passed, so that I 
may offer an amendment solely to cor- 
rect the spelling of a word. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1917) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
to commemorate the sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, there shall be coined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the mint of the 
United States at Philadelphia not to ex- 
ceed 214 million silver 50-cent pieces of 
standard size, weight, and fineness and of a 
special appropriate design to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That 
the initial number of such pieces coined 
shall not be less than 200,000: And provided 
further, That the United States shall not 
be subject to the expense of making the 
models for master dies or other preparations 
for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall 
be issued at par, and only upon the request 
of the Louisiana Purchase One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary Association or the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. 
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Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed. of at 
par or at a premium by banks or trust com- 
panies selected by the Louisiana Purchase 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary As- 
sociation, or the Missouri Historical Socie» 
ty, and the net proceeds therefrom shall be 
used by such association or society for the 
observation of the sesquicentennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to 
the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States and the coining or striking of the 
same; regulating and guarding the process 
coinage; providing for the purchase of ma- 
terial, and for the transportation, distribu- 
tion, and redemption of the coins; for the 
prevention of debasement or counterfeit- 
ing; for security of the coin; or for any other 
purposes, whether said laws are penal or 
otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to the coinage herein directed. 

Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall 
be issued only during the calendar year 1953, 
in such numbers and at such times as shall 
be requested by the Louisiana Purchase One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversay Associa- 
tion or the Missouri Historical Society and 
upon payment to the United States of the 
face value of such coins. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act a nonprofit historical society 
of each of the several States that were in- 
cluded in whole or in part within the terri- 
tory of the Louisiana Purchase when cesig- 
nated by the Governor or legislature of the 
respective States as an organization to par- 
ticipate in the observation of the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase shall be authorized to request, through 
the Louisiana Purchase One Hundredth 
and Fiftieth Anniversary Society or the Mis- 
souri Historical Society, the issuance of said 
colns. Coins requested in this manner shall 
be made available to the organization re- 
questing them at par, and such organization 
shall be entitled to dispose of them in the 
manner provided in section 3 hereof: Pro- 
vided, That the net proceeds therefrom shall 
‘be used solely for the observation of the 
Louisiana Purchase sesquicentennial. 


Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wotcotr: Page 


3, line 11, strike “Hundredth” and insert 
“Hundred.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table; 


í 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER FACILITIES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 123). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, 
requires my legislative recommendations 
with respect to the disposal to private 
industry of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber facilities. When at the on- 
set of World War II the United States 
was denied access to its normal supplies 
of natural rubber, a huge Government- 
owned synthetic rubber industry was 
created at a cost of some $700 million, 
‘There remain in Government ownership 
facilities which cost approximately $550 
million and which now supply nearly all 
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of the Nation’s requirements of synthetic 
rubber, which, in 1952, amounted to 806,- 
500 long tons out of a total consumption 
of 1,260,000 long tons of new rubber. 
Pursuant to the Rubber Act, these facil- 
ities are operated for the Government’s 
account by a number of rubber, petro- 
leum and chemical companies. 

The policy of the United States with 
respect to rubber is stated in section 2 
of the Rubber Act, which provides as 
follows: 

It is the policy of the United States that 
there shall be maintained at all times in the 
interest of the national security and common 
defense, in addition to stockpiles of natural 
rubber which are to be acquired, rotated, and 
retained pursuant to the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stockpiling Act, a technologi- 
cally advanced and rapidly expandible rub- 
ber-producing industry in the United States 
of sufficient productive capacity to assure the 
availability in times of national emergency 
of adequate supplies of synthetic rubber to 
meet the essential civilian, military, and 
naval needs of the country. It is further 
declared to be the policy of the Congress that 
the security interests of the United States 
can and will best be served by the develop- 
ment within the United States of a free, 
‘competitive synthetic-rubber industry. In 
‘order to strengthen national security through 
a sound industry, it is essential that Govern- 
ment ownership of production facilities, Gov- 
ernment production of synthetic rubber, 
regulations requiring mandatory use of syn- 
thetic rubber, and patent pooling be ended 
and terminated whenever consistent with 
national security, as provided in this act. 


In accordance with section 9 (a) of the 
Rubber Act, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on March 1, 1953, rendered 
a report to me and to the Congress con- 
cerning plant disposal. Having con- 
sidered that report, and after consulta- 
tion with the National Security Resources 
Board, I recommend the prompt enact- 
ment of disposal legislation. 

I am in hearty accord with the policy 
determination of the Congress that the 
security interests of the Nation will best 
be served by the development within 
the United States of a free competitive 
synthetic rubber industry, and I believe 
that now is the time to undertake plant 
disposal. The program recommended 
in the report of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation appears to provide 
the basic outline of a satisfactory method 
to achieve this result. 

The Nation’s security in its rubber 
supply is, of course, of paramount im- 
portance in any consideration of the 
disposal of these facilities. For such 
security, two things are essential, 
namely, an adequate stockpile of natural 
rubber and a healthy, progressive syn- 
thetic rubber industry. Our stockpil- 
ing objectives are adequate and have 
been virtually achieved and, from the 
economic and technological data avail- 
able to me, I am confident that if the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber 
facilities are sold as recommended, com- 
petitive private industry will amply, 
efficiently, and economically supply our 
synthetic rubber requirements. 

Disposal of the Government-owned 
facilities must be consistent with three 
objectives. In the first place the Gov- 
ernment should realize their full fair 
value; secondly, disposal should be ef- 
fected in such a way as to ensure to the 
consuming public, and to large and small 
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rubber fabricators the benefits of fair 
competition; and, finally, to ensure 
against the hazards of unforeseeable 
contingencies the facilities must be sold 
on such terms as will guarantee their 
ready availability for the production of 
synthetic rubber in time of emergency. 
Disposal pursuant to these criteria will 
best serve the public interest. 

The program proposed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is de- 
signed to achieve these objectives. 
Accordingly, I recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation which would permit 
the prompt implementation of such a 
program, recognizing at the same time 
that upon examination in detail, modi- 
fications of that program may appear 
necessary or desirable. 

I have not prepared the text of legis- 
lative proposals to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It is my belief 
that such legislation would most appro- 
priately result from the joint efforts of 
representatives of the interested execu- 
tive agencies and those committees of 
the Congress having this matter under 
consideration. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 14, 1953. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 203) and ask unan- 
imous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas April 14, 1953, 63d anniversary of 
the Pan American Union, marks another 
milestone in the continuous and mutually 
gratifying relationship of the 21 American 
Republics; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives dur- 
ing 63 years has encouraged the growth of 
inter-American cooperation for the common 
security and welfare, and has frequently 
commended the contributions to that end 
made through the Pan American Union, 
which is now seat and secretariat of the 
Organization of American States, a regional 
agency within the framework of the United 
Nations dedicated to the achievement of 
peace and justice, the promotion of hemi- 
sphere solidarity, and the mutual defense of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence of the American Republics; 
and 

Whereas the 21 respective legislatures tra- 
ditionally honor the observance of April 14 
as Pan-American Day, symbolizing inter- 
American friendship; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives is 
cognizant that this friendship is one of the 
greatest safeguards of our mutual security, 
cemented by fraternal bonds which contrib- 
ute to peace and progress in this hemisphere 
and consequently throughout the world: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extend to the representative bodies of 
each of the other American states on the 
occasion of Pan-American Day its cordial 
greetings and its profound desire for the 
maintenance of mutually beneficial relation- 
ships, in recognition of the progress already 
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achieved toward our common objective of 
contributing through the harmonious ad- 
vancement of the Americas to the advance- 
ment of mankind. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed to the legislatures of the Ameri- 
can states and to the Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, as we come again to the 
day set aside each year as Pan-American 


Day, there arise many thoughts of the 


reasons that bring together the various 
American Republics and cause them on 
this day to celebrate their solidarity and 
the common interests that bind them 
together. 

From the early days of the history of 
the American Republics, it was their iso- 
lation from the old centers of civilization 
and power that gave them a common 
identity and feeling. This isolation was 
not enough of itself to give them secur- 
ity, however, and it was a threat to their 
security which brought forth the first 
practicable application of pan-Ameri- 
canism, the famous warning to en- 
croaching powers issued by President 
Monroe. 

We have seen in more recent times 
how the threat to the security of the 
hemisphere, that materialized during 
the Hitler era, brought the American 
Republics still closer together. Iam sure 
that all of us remember how complete 
was their cooperation during that 
troubled period and how the spirit of 
cameraderie and idealism grew stronger 
under that stimulus. 

After the war there came a relaxation 
and we went back about our business. 
With the threat to the security of the 
hemisphere removed, cooperation among 
the American Republics continued, 
though at a different tempo from the 
hectic days of war. 

I had the privilege of being a member 
of the United States delegation to the 
last Pan-American Conference, so it is 
with some personal knowledge of the 
realities of inter-American cooperation 
that I refer on this Pan-American Day to 
the long record of association of the 21 
American Republics. It seems to me to 
be fitting to remark that now as much 
as ever before, we need to stand together 
and to work actively together for the 
good and the common security. We 
have stood fast against the enemy that 
works from without, but we must also 
stand fast against the enemy that works 
from within. We know the nature of 
that threat. We know that force that 
burrows from within, that operates by 
stealth and by lies. We know, too, that 
in the last few years this force has been 
able to establish itself in certain areas 
of this hemisphere and that it exists as a 
threat to all of the American states. 

It is a threat and a challenge that we 
can meet as we have met other threats 
and challenges before, but we must 
recognize the challenge and we must 
realize that to meet it effectively all the 
American states have to work together 
in the closest cooperation. We in the 
United States can do a great deal to help 
our sister republics in this matter, and 
they can do a great deal to help us. It is 
indeed true that a leak in any one part of 
the boat affects all the other parts. 
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It is appropriate on Pan-American 
Day to call again to our minds these 
well known principles by which we stand 
together and so to reemphasize their im- 
portance and validity to all Americans, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
delighted the gentleman has offered this 
resolution. I was one of the observers 
when the Act of Chapultepec was passed 
in Mexico City some years ago. I had 
very good opportunity to realize the im- 
portance of all Pan-American countries 
being together. I am delighted the gen- 
tleman has offered this resolution, which 
is about to be passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Record on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to join the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jackson] in support of 
those activities that will promote a spirit 
of cooperation between the peoples of the 
American Republics. There is every evi- 
dence that the people of this hemisphere 
are eager to develop a spirit of good will 
and to support those measures that will 
promote the best interests of ‘all. 

On last Sunday President Eisenhower 
announced that his distinguished 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College, has 
been asked to survey conditions and to 
offer recommendations regarding our 
policy with reference to Latin American 
relations. Those of us who are ac- 
quainted with the outstanding service of 
Milton Eisenhower as a leader in educa- 
tion and agriculture can offer every as- 
surance that this is an excellent appoint- 
ment. His unusual talents and fine per- 
_ception of the problems involved admi- 
rably equip him for this special service. 

It has been my privilege to visit some 
of the countries in Central America in 
recent years, and under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to include the fol- 
lowing letter which I wrote for publica- 
tion in my district during a visit to Costa 
Rica, My observations covered only 
Panama and Costa Rica but I believe 
they are fairly typical of conditions in 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere 
and that the progress being made in 
these two attractive countries is also 
reflected in adjoining areas. The letter 


follows: 
San Jose, Costa RICA, 
December 11, 1952. 

My wife and I are here for a few days’ 
visit with our daughter's family. Costa Rica 
is one of the smallest of the Latin American 
Republics. (It is half the size of Arkansas 
and has about half our population.) It has 
one of the best and most stable governments 
in the Western Hemisphere and is an impor- 
tant unit in the region’s defense and eco- 
nomic program. 

Its economy is agricultural and depends 
chiefly upon the coffee and bananas marketed 
in the United States. Its scenic beauty is 
unsurpassed, 
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We stopped in Panama City a few hours 
on our way to Costa Rica and enjoyed a 
Visit with two members of the University of 
Arkansas Mission, Dr. R. P. Bartholomew and 
Lloyd Dhonau, who are directing an agricul- 
tural survey and helping the Panama Repub- 
lic set up an extension service. 

In a remote section of Costa Rica I found 
a University of Arkansas graduate (class of 
1926), George F, Bowman, who is on the staff 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences operated by 14 Latin American 
Republics. He is directing research and farm 
operations for rubber and cacao, the results 
of which should benefit the United States. 
Last year the farm under his supervision 
made a profit of $18,000. 

The Costa Ricans are friendly to the United 
States and are cooperating with our Govern- 
ment in many undertakings. In addition to 
the agricultural and health programs, there 
is a military mission here, but, unlike many 
Central and South American countries, Costa 
Rica has no army—only a national police 
force. It is their boast that they have more 
teachers than soldiers. During World War II 
there were Costa Rican volunteers for combat 
service in the American Air Force. There is 
virtually no Communist infiltration here, and 
democratic ideas are firmly supported. There 
is universal suffrage and compulsory educa- 
tion. 

These favorable conditions offer hope that 
the point 4 and other cooperative programs 
will succeed and will offer valuable demon- 
strations for other countries. The Costa 
Ricans do not regard point 4 funds as hand- 
outs and are supplying the major share of 
all project costs. American Officials expect 
the early reduction and ultimate elimination 
of our part of the program. Our son-in-law, 
William E. Bell, is engaged in sanitary engi- 
neering for the joint government services. 

Several American churches have missions 
in the rural areas. I talked with a young 
Methodist missionary in a village so remote 
from highways and railroads that she must 
ride horseback several hours to reach it. 

News from America is available through 
newspapers brought in by air. I have been 
able to get fairly complete reports of General 
Eisenhower's trip to Korea and am looking 
forward to his recommendations and deci- 
sions regarding our future course in the war, 

We will be back in Washington on Decem- 
ber 18 and I will begin my preparations for 
the 83d Congress. It will be a historical 
session. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
5 A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation which will 
remove the present authorization giving 
the Secretary of the Interior the power 
to authorize reclamation projects by 
making a finding of feasibility and send- 
ing a report to the Congress. This 
power was originally included in section 
9 (a) of the Reclamation Project. Act 
of 1939. I am sure that when it was 
passed the Members of Congress did not 
realize the extent of dissipation of legit- 
imate congressional power that would 
result from this tiny hole in the dike, 
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To the dismay of many of us, this in- 
nocent-looking provision was used. by 
former Secretary Chapman to authorize 
a project in excess of $200 million with- 
out further hearings by any congres- 
sional committee. Surely, that-was not 
the intent of the original legislation. 

With mounting defense costs and the 
need for even more critical review of any 
Federal expenditures, it is only reason- 
able that we should remove this provi- 
sion from the reclamation law. I believe 
every Member of this body will concur 
that reclamation and other types of pub- 
lic projects should come before the Con- 
gress for thorough review and be author- 
ized only by the elected representatives 
of the people. 

Fortunately for us the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Douglas McKay, has indicated to me and 
other members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs that he does 
not want this power. He prefers that 
the Congress make clear-cut authoriza- 
tions so that he, in his executive capac- 
ity, can carry out the programs that 
are authorized by the Congress. This is 
just another step in the much needed 
revision of a Government that has grown 
unwieldy and unmanageable because a 
party has been too long in power. I be- 
lieve that every conscientious public 
servant charged with the administration 
of reclamation projects will be pleased 
to have these lines of authority drawn 
more clearly so that they may proceed 
with the work assigned to them in the 
most efficient manner and without un- 
necessary criticism. 


CENTRAL PURCHASING DEPART- 
MENT NEEDED FOR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
filing a bill that would set up a single 
purchasing agency through which would 
funnel the hundreds of thousands of 
items that are needed to run all depart- 
ments of the National Government. 

My bill is aimed at the duplication 
and waste in our. Defense Department, 
which eats up most of the Federal 
Budget, but it would cover all other 
agencies as well. 

Unification of the Armed Forces was 
supposed to effect economies through 
improved administration, but there is no 
sign of this as yet, There are too many 
instances where the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force, pay different prices for the 
same article. And each one calls this 
article by different names adding to the 
general confusion. While spending tens 
of billions of dollars, we are having dif- 
ficulty in getting enough of that basic 
military commodity—ammunition—to 
support an operation that is played down 
as being a police action. To a lesser ex- 
tent, the same criticism applies to other 
Federal agencies. We need a central 
purchasing department to bring order 
out of this chaos. 

Under the terms of my bill, all pur- 
chases of supplies would be done through 
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one agency. This office would also com- 
pile a catalog; or catalogs, standardiz- 
ing all items by name, for the conven- 
jience of the Government and its sup- 
pliers. 

We have been told that the new ad- 
ministration will be businesslike, but I 
fail to see any application of the Sears, 
Roebuck or Montgomery Ward tech- 
niques to date. The Pentagon, in par- 
ticular, is a thriving bureaucracy that 
will resist commonsense methods and 
economies to the last ditch. I firmly 
believe that the Congress should take a 
hand in this matter and pass streamlin- 
ing legislation that will end this bidding 
by one agency against another which 
only results in boosting the final cost for 
the taxpayers, and that includes all of 
us today. Even the helpless infant in 
his crib is paying for the reckless rivalry 
among Government agencies. Uniform 
purchasing methods would help to cut 
down this extravagance and thereby ease 
the tax burden. 


MALENKOV'S PEACE MOVES 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is nothing new in the news that has been 
coming from Moscow under the new 
Malenkov regime. 

Although it is puzzling, to put it 
mildly, just what real intentions are back 
cf these various peaceful maneuvers, 
even the most cynical observers of the 
many years of cold war struggle between 
the two fronts were seemingly optimistic 
to a degree that general conditions be- 
tween the East and West had become ap- 
preciably improved. There can be little 
disagreement on the question of which 
side had been benefited in connection 
with the exchange of the sick and dis- 
abled prisoners’ controversy. The Reds 
agreed to return 600 captives, and the 
United Nations forces are to deliver 
5,800. The truth of the whole matter is 
that Malenkov is in trouble at home, as 
well as inside the satellite nations. He 
is anxious to consolidate his forces at 
home and desires to lull the West with 
his peace restoration propaganda. The 
goals of the Russians are unchanged: 
they wish to spread confusion in Europe, 
hatred of the United States throughout 
the world, to bring more Asians within 
the Soviet’s sphere of influence, and to 
rule the world. In the past, the Com- 
munists have found that peace talks of- 
fer the best medium to consolidate and 
build up their military strength. Such 
talks are a forerunner—or a stage set- 
ting—to foment new troubles in some 
other part of the world. It would be well 
for the American people to bear in mind 
that the United States cannot let down 
its guard, be lulled and appeased, by the 
happenings of recent weeks. 

Here are some of the happenings of 
the last few days: 

March 19, 1953, marked the first over- 
ture on the part of Russian leadership 
that the Communists were changing 
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their tactics in dealing with the other 
nations of the world. On March 19, Gen. 
Vassily I. Chuikov, Russian commander 
in Berlin, expressed regrets over the 
shooting down, a short time before, of a 
British plane. Since that date the Rus- 
sians have arranged to release British 
civilians that had been interned for 
many months in North Korea; they have 
arranged the return of some 2,000 Japa- 
nese that had been stranded in China 
after World War II; they have permitted 
American newsmen to obtain visas to en- 
ter Moscow; they have accepted Gen. 
Mark Clark’s offer to exchange sick and 
wounded prisoners of war; and, Red 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai agreed to 
abandon the Red stand on forced repa- 
triation of all prisoners; they have 
agreed to accept Dag Hammarskjoeld of 
Sweden as successor to Trygve Lie; have 
proposed a four-power discussion on 
German unity and peace; have an- 
nounced sharp cuts in prices of foods 
and various forms of merchandise inside 
the Soviet Union. Malenkov has 
pledged Russian support for an armis- 
tice in Korea. The Soviets agreed to dis- 
cuss armed production and atomic con- 
trol, disregarding its former disarma- 
ment proposal in the United Nations. 
Other gestures have been made by the 
Russians including the release of nine 
doctors, who had been held captive since 
January 13, for questioning in the death 
of certain Red leaders. Furthermore, 
amnesty was granted to a large number 
of Soviet convicts. 

Malenkov and Beria seem to be en- 
gaged in a bitter feud in an effort to 
show the Russian masses which offer the 
better hope for that Nation’s future des- 
tiny. In any event, the peace moves 
have been intended to do three things: 

First. To improve the internal con- 
ditions within the Soviet Union. 

Second. To create disunity and pan- 
demonium among the nations of West- 
ern Europe. 

Third. To force the reduction of mil- 
itary and foreign-aid spending by the 
United States. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. PFOST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Thursday, April 16, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore granted. 


H. R. 1, TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
discharge petition on the desk. It was 
placed there yesterday by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Dan REED. Its ob- 
ject is to bring before this House the 
tax-reduction bill known as H. R. 1 for 
prompt action. 

I think the House should act promptly, 
even if the other body does not. I invite 
the Members on both sides of the aisle 
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who indicated in the campaign that they 
would be for tax reduction this year to 


sign that petition so that we can at least 
get a chance to vote upon it. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO MAKE INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 161, Rept. 
No. 263), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to he 
printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to conduct studies, investiga- 
tions, and to inquire into any matter within 
its jurisdiction, including but not limited to 
the study of long-range problems affecting 
agriculture and forestry. For the purposes 
of this resolution the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to sit and 
act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
make such inspections or investigations, to 
use such governmental facilities without re- 
imbursement therefor, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall issue such 
reports, including reports to the House of 
Representatives, with such recommendations 
for legislation or otherwise as the committee 
deems desirable. 


TO AMEND SECTION 509 OF TITLE V 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 204, Rept. 
No. 264), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3480) to amend section 509 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, to extend for 3 
years the period during which agricultural 
workers may be made available for employ- 
ment under such title, After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


TO AMEND SECTION 5210 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES à 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 

mittee on Rules, reported the following 

privileged resolution (H. Res. 205, Rept. 
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No. 265) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the: House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4004) to amend section 5210 of the Revised 
Statutes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency now in the bill. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


MRS. JENNIE MAURELLO 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 778) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Maurello. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection, 


LT. THOMAS C. ROONEY AND MRS. 
THOMAS C. ROONEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 814) 
for the relief of Lt. Thomas C. Rooney 
and Mrs. Thomas C. Rooney, his wife. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Lt. Thomas C. Rooney and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Rooney, his wife, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the loss of their minor son, Daniel 
J. Rooney, who was killed as the result of 
an accident in Government Quarters Build- 
ing 19, Apartment 2, Atterberry Area, Frank- 
furt Main, Germany, on September 11, 1950. 
The claim of the said Lt. Thomas C. Rooney 
and his wife, Mrs. Thomas C. Rooney, is not 
a claim which is cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act, 5 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “wife,” in- 
sert "of Mariposa Drive West, San Antonio, 
Tex.” 

Page 2, line 5, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
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in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con= 
trary notwithstanding. Any person viola- 
ting the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
‘conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSAN KAY BURKHALTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1456) 
for the relief of Susan Kay Burkhalter, 
a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Susan Kay Burkhalter, a minor, South 
Bend, Ind., the sum of $10,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Susan Kay 
Burkhalter and of her legal guardian against 
the United States arising out of injuries, 
resulting in a hip scar deformity and a par- 
tial foot scar deformity, sustained by her 
on November 17, 1943, when she was acci- 
dentally burned by the heating element of 
her incubator at the family clinic, Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$6,500.” 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Roserts to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out “$6,500” and insert “$3,500.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FLOYD C. BARBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2815) 
for the relief of Floyd C. Barber. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

a. There was no objection. 
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CLEMMER CONSTRUCTION CO., INC, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3215) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to consider 
and render judgment on the claim of 
the Clemmer Construction Co., Inc: > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. TRIMBLE ob- 
jected; and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


LT. COL. JAMES D. WILMETH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 837) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. James D. Wil- 
meth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD F. SHEA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1780) 
for the relief of Edward F. Shea, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized 
and directed to reinstate the policies 
N-4571873 and V-—2313681 issued to Edward 
F. Shea, of Kenmore, N. Y. Such renewal 
being made upon the payment of all pre- 
miums required by the Administrator. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARGARET D. SURHAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3276) 
w the relief of Mrs. Margaret D. Sur- 

an. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Margaret D. 
Surhan, of Dunkirk, N. Y., shall be considered 
and conclusively presumed to be the lawful 
widow of the late Joseph D. Surhan for the 
purpose of receiving benefits under any law 
of the United States relating to widows of 
veterans of World War I, and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and 
directed to pay to Mrs. Margaret D. Surhan 
any benefits to which she is entitled as the 
lawful widow of the late Joseph D. Surhan, 
a deceased veteran. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. EMILY WILHELM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3446) 
for the relief of Mrs. Emily Wilhelm. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? : 

There was no objection. = 
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CAPT. WALTER C. WOLF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3557) 
for the relief of Capt. Walter C. Wolf. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. TRIMBLE ob- 
jected; and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA FOR USE AS MISSION 
SCHOOL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1880) 
to authorize the sale of certain public 
lands in Alaska to the Catholic Bishop 
of Northern Alaska for use as a mission 
school. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Catholic Bishop 
of Northern Alaska, a religious corporation 
solely organized and existing under the laws 
of the Territory of Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized for a period of 1 year from and after 
the effective date of this act to apply for the 
purchase of, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the corporation, for use as a mis- 
sion school, the following-described public 
lands situated in Alaska: _ 

Lots 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8 of the north half of 
the northwest quarter and the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
15, township 3 north, range 1 west, Copper 
River Meridian, Alaska, containing approxi- 
mately 256 acres; and lots 6 and 7 and the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
and the south half of the southwest quarter 
of section 10, township 3 north, range 1 west, 
Copper River Meridian, Alaska, containing 
approximately 206 acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said corporation 
for the land at its reasonable appraised price 
of not less than $1.25 per acre, to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That the conveyance hereby authorized shall 
not include any land covered by a valid 
existing right initiated under the public-land 
laws: Provided further, That the coal and 
other mineral deposits in the land shall be 
reserved to the United States, together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under applicable laws and regula- 


tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1127) 
to validate a conveyance of certain lands 
by the Central Pacific Railway Co., and 
its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., to the 
Union Ice Co. and Edward Barbera. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the conveyances 
hereinafter particularly described and here- 
tofore executed by Central Pacific Railway 
Co., a corporation, and its lessee, Southern 
Pacific Co., a corporation, involving cer- 
tain lands or interests therein, in the city 
of Lodi, all in the county of San Joaquin, 
State of California, and forming a part of 
the right-of-way of said Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co., granted by the Government of the 
United States of America by an act of Con- 
tess approved July 1, 1862, entitled “An 
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act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes” (vol. 12, U. S. 
Stat. L. 489), and by said act as amended 
by act of Congress approved July 2, 1864, 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,’ ap- 
proved July 1, 1862” (vol. 13, U. S. Stat. L. 
356), are hereby legalized, validated, and 
confirmed with the same force and effect as 
if the land involved therein had been held 
at the time of such conveyances by the cor- 
porations making the same under absolute 
fee simple title. 

The conveyances, recorded in office of 
county recorder of San Joaquin County, 
Calif., in book of official records, which are 
hereby legalized, validated, and confirmed, 
are as follows: 

1. September 16, 1937; the Union Ice Co., 
a corporation; volume 594, page 31. 

2. October 8, 1946; Edward Barbera; vol- 
ume 1022, page 88: Provided, That such 
legalization, validation, and confirmation 
shall not in any instance diminish said right- 
of-way to a width of less than 50 feet on 
either side of the center of the main track 
or tracks of said Central Pacific Railway Co. 
as now established and maintained: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein contained 
is intended or shall be construed to legalize, 
validate, or confirm any rights, titles, or 
interests, based upon or arising out of ad- 
verse possession, prescription, or abandon- 
ment, and not confirmed by conveyance 
heretofore made by Central Pacific Railway 
Co. and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co.: And 
provided further, That there shall be re- 
served to the United States all oil, coal, or 
other minerals in the land, and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under applicable laws and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAKE ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1128) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue to Jake Alexander a patent in 
fee to certain lands in the State of Ala- 
bama. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to issue to Jake Alexander, 
Moulton, Ala., a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described land, to wit: The southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter, and the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter, 
section 31, township 7 south, range 6 west, 
Huntsville meridian; also the east half of the 
northwest quarter, section 6, township 8 
south, range 6 west, Huntsville meridian, 
Lawrence County, Ala., consisting of 160 
acres, more or less: Provided, however, That 
the issuance of such patent shall operate 
only as a conveyance of all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the land described herein, but shall not affect 
any valid adverse rights of third parties 
should any such rights exist. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, z 
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DR. LOUIS J. SEBILLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 710) 
for the relief of Dr. Louis J. Sebille. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Dr. Louis J. 
Sebille (lieutenant, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
retired, 426735), Pontiac, Mich., is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $876.10, repre- 
senting alleged overpayments in active-duty 
pay and allowances made to him by the 
Department of the Navy for the period be- 
ginning August 1, 1946, and ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1946. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for any amount for which lability 
is relieved by this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$876.10” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$470.10.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “alleged” 
insert “net.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “August 1, 1946” 
and insert “January 25, 1945.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BERYL WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 788) 
for the relief of Beryl Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Beryl Williams, the sum of $10,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for injuries sus- 
tained by her on June 5, 1943, as a result of 
being struck by a United States Navy truck, 
license number 9092: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “license number 
9092” and insert “in Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF FRANK DeNUZZI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 937) 
for the relief of the estate of Frank 
DeNuzzi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
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the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to the estate of Frank De- 
Nuzzi, of 103 Mesereau Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for the death of the said 
Frank DeNuzzi and all expenses incident 
thereto sustained as the result of an acci- 
dent involving a United States soldier sta- 
tioned at Gulfport, Staten Island, N. Y., on 
June 23, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after “New York”, insert “to 
pay the sum of $1,500 to Cecelia Melnik 
Burns, of 8 Parish Avenue, Travis, Staten 
Island, N. Y.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “thereto”, 
insert “and personal injuries to Cecelia 
Melnik Burns.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of the estate of 
Frank DeNuzzi and Cecelią Melnik 
Burns.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendments were 


GRONISLAV VYDAEVICH AND 
LEONID ZANKOWSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1141) 
for the relief of Gronislav Vydaevich 
and Leonid Zankowsky. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 


VIRGIL N. WING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1180) 
for the relief of Virgil N. Wing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Chief Machinist Virgil 
N. Wing of the United States Navy, stationed 
at Little Creek, Norfolk, Va., the sum of 
$825. Payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Virgil N. 
Wing against the United States by reason of 
the application of a requirement in the defi- 
nition of “dependent” contained in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 prior to 
the suspension of such requirement by the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, which 
resulted in the loss of the quarters allow- 
ance otherwise due him because of his de- 
pendent mother: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 


nection with this claim, and the same shall ` 


be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPORTSERVICE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1495) 
for the relief of Sportservice Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sportservice Corp., 
703 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the sum of 
$4,971.75. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of the claim of the 
said Sportservice Corp. against the United 
States for compensation for damages suffered 
when refrigeration piping owned by the said 
Sportservice Corp. and installed in the Coli- 
seum Building, New York State Fair 
Grounds, Geddes, N. Y., was removed from 
such building by the United States Army in 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Sportservice 
Corp.” and insert “Louis M. Jacobs.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out "Sportservice 
Corp.” and insert “Louis M. Jacobs.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Sportservice 
Corp.” and insert “Louis M. Jacobs.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Louis M. Jacobs.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OSCAR F. BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1769) 
for the relief of Oscar F. Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Oscar F. Brown, of 2739 
Lilly Avenue, Fresno, Calif., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained as the result 
of an accident involving a United States 
Army airplane at the Madera Airport, Ma- 
dera, Calif., on July 2, 1942: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in. connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
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tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$6,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CIRO PICARDI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1901) 
for the relief of Ciro Picardi. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


DARYL L. ROBERTS ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2018) 
for the relief of Daryl L. Roberts, Ade E, 
Jaskar, Terrence L. Robbins, Harry John- 
son, and Frank Swanda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Daryl 
L. Roberts, of Juneau, Alaska, the sum of 
$99.60; to Ade E. Jasker, of Pacific Grove, 
Calif., the sum of $152.60; to Terrence L. 
Robbins, of Juneau, Alaska, the sum of $60; 
to Harry Johnson, of Juneau, Alaska, the 
sum of $199.25; and to Frank Swanda, of 
Anchorage, Alaska, the sum of $245.55, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States as reimbursement 
for personal effects lost on July 12, 1950, 
aboard power boats while navigating the 
Susitna River, Alaska, while employed by and 
on actual duty with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon= 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ROSALINE SPAGNOLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2881) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rosaline Spagnola. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Rosaline Spagnola, 1749 Malanai Street, 
Honolulu, Oahu, T. H., the sum of $5,000, 
in full settlement of her claim against the 
United States on account of the accidental 
death of her son, Edward Perry, on March 31, 
1947, at Schofield Barracks, Oahu, T, H.; this 
claim is not cognizable under the Federal 
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Tort Claims Act: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any one agent 
or agency, or by any one attorney or firm 
of attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$675.50.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


amendment was 


SACRED HEART HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the pill (H. R. 3012) 
for the relief of the Sacred Heart 
Hospital. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Havre, Mont., the sum of $14,910.81. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the Sacred Heart 
Hospital against the United States for pay- 
ment of 192 unpaid Indian accounts for 
hospitalization, treatment, and other serv- 
ices rendered to certain Indians, 92 of whom 
were enrolled Indians from the Rocky Boy’s 
Reservation and the Fort Belknap Agency: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be find in 
Any sum not exceeding #1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$14,910.81” and 
insert “$5,686.12.” 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “one hundred 
and.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “certain In- 
dians, ninety-two of whom were” and insert 
“them. Such.” 

Page 2, line 1, after 
“were”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


“Indians” insert 


BRACEY-WELSH CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3275) 
= the relief of the Bracey-Welsh Co., 
ne. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 


thorized and directed to adjust and settle . 


the claim of the Bracey-Welsh Co., Inc., for 
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services rendered in connection with the 
burial on July 28, 1950, of four unidentified 
bodies, the remains of persons killed as a 
-result of an aviation accident on July 23, 
1950, near Myrtle Beach, S. C., and to allow 
in full and final settlement of said claim 
an amount not in excess of $120 to such 
claimant. There is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $120, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the pay- 
ment of such claim. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DOROTHY KILMER NICKERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3757) 
for the relief of Dorothy Kilmer Nicker- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Dorothy Kilmer Nick- 
erson, of Washington, D. C., the sum of 
$20,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensa- 
tion for injuries received on July 29, 1948, 
when she was struck by a bullet negligently 
discharged from the revolver of a District of 
Columbia policeman, not acting within the 
scope of his authority, as a result of which 
she will be paralyzed for life: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated” 
and insert “funds of the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$20,000” and 
insert “$15,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAYMOND D. BECKNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3823) 
for the relief of Raymond D. Beckner. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ORINDA JOSEPHINE QUIGLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3832) 
for the relief of Mrs. Orinda Josephine 
Quigley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the l is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Orinda Jose- 
phine Quigley, Dayton, Ohio, the sum of 
$5,000, Payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
Orinda Josephine Quigley against the United 
States for payment of United States Govern- 
ment life-insurance benefits. The late hus- 
band of the said Mrs. Orinda Josephine 
Quigley, Lt. Robert Harry Quigley, applied 
for such insurance on April 4, 1940, and paid 
premiums therefor, but no benefits have been 
paid on such insurance: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD E. RUGHAASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2368) 
for the relief of Richard E. Rughaase. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $814.75, in full settlement of all 
claims of Richard E. Rughaase, of 48 Afton 
Drive, Afton Village, Florham Park, N. J., 
for the return passage of his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Rughaase, and the cost of transport- 
ing her automobile, in March 1950 from 
Colombo, Ceylon, to the United States. Mrs. 
Rughaase was an employee of the American 
Embassy at Colombo: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out $814.75" and 
insert “$669.97.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “and the cost of 
transporting her automobile.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM ROBERT DeGRAFFT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1752) 
for the relief of William Robert 
DeGrafft. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
William Robert DeGrafft, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Sgt. and Mrs. William E. DeGrafft, citizens 
of the United States. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after “sections” 
down to and including the word “amended” 
in line 4 and insert “101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GARY MATTHEW STEVENS (KAZUO 
OMITYA) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1888) 
for the relief of Gary Matthew Stevens 
(Kazuo Omiya). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Gary Matthew Stevens, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Sfc. and Mrs. George C. Stevens, 
citizens f the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CECILE LORRAINE VINCENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1952) 
for the relief of Cecile Lorraine Vincent. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, Cecile Lorraine Vincent, 
shall be held and considered the natural born 
alien child of Mr. Charles Arthur Vincent 
and his wife, Carmen Lorraine Vincent, citi- 
zens of the United States, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: x 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That for the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Cecile Lorraine Vincent and Michael Calvin 
Vincent, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Arthur Vincent, citizens of the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Cecile Lorraine 
Vincent and Michael Calvin Vincent.” 
Pe: motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


NORMA JEAN WHITTEN 


'Fhe Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2176) 
for the relief of Norma Jean Whitten. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Norma Jean Whitten, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. John L, Whitten, citizens of 
the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEONA HUNGRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2154) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent in 
fee to Leona Hungry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Leona Hungry a patent in fee to 
the following-described land situated on the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in the State of 
South Dakota: Allotment No. 3097, southeast 
quarter, section 2, township 42 north, range 
29 west, of the sixth principal meridian, 
containing 160 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM LYNN ENGLES AND 
MAUREEN EDNA ENGLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2364) 
to terminate restrictions against aliena- 
tion on land owned by William Lynn 
Engles and Maureen Edna Englc ~. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, upon application of the legal guard- 
ian of William Lynn Engles and Maureen 
Edna Engles, to issue patents in fee to the 
said William Lynn Engles and Maureen Edna 
Engles for the following tracts of land: 

To William Lynn Engles: West half section 
10, township 29 north, range 52 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian, Montana, contain- 
§ g 320 acres. 

To Maureen Edna Engles: East half section 
9, to township 29 north, range 52 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian, Montana, contain- 
ing 320 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike the word “to” fol- 
lowing the comma. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


SIZUKO KATO AND HER MINOR 
CHILD, MEECHIKO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 147) for 
the relief of Sizuko Kato and her minor 
child, Meechiko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Sizuko Kato and her minor child, 
Meechiko, the fiance and minor child of 
Cpl. Gust L. Ulrich, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for visas as non- 
immigrant temporary visitors for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Sizuko 
Kato is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Gust L. Ulrich and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
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the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Sizuko Kato and her minor child, Meechiko, 
they shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 241 and 242 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons shall occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Sizuko Kato and her minor 
child, Meechiko, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Sizuko Kato and her ‘minor child, 
Meechiko, as of the date of the payment by 
them of the required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RONALD LEE OENNING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 516) for 
the relief of Ronald Lee Oenning. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Ronald Lee Oenning (formerly Michio 
Yoshida), shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Capt. 
Floyd L. Oenning and Mrs. Margaret L. Oen- 
ning, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


GEORGE RODNEY GILTNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 682) for 
the relief of George Rodney Giltner (for- 
merly Joji Wakamiya). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, George Rodney Giltner (formerly Joji 
Wakamiya), shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Giltner, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROBERT HAROLD WALL 


The Clerk called ‚the bill (S. 954) for 
the relief of Robert Harold Wall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.; That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Robert Harold Wall, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Lt. and Mrs. J. V. Wall, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MIHAI HANDRABURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 734) 
for the relief of Mihai Handrabura, 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


JANE LORAINE HINDMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 813) 
for the relief of Jane Loraine Hindman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Jane Loraine Hindman, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Lt. and Mrs. Robert E. Hindman, citizens 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On lines 3 and 4, strike out “4 (a) and 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended,” 
and insert “101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to-recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


FRANCESCA SERVELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 888) 
for the relief of Francesca Servello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Francesca Servello, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Frank and Teresa D. Servello, citizens of 
the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SCARLETT SCROGGIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 889) 
for the relief of Scarlett Scroggin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaeted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A), 101 (b) (1), 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child, Scarlett Scroggin 
(formerly Scarlett Kelly), shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Rey. and Mrs. B, Elmo Scroggin, citizens 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 5, strike out “Scroggin” and insert 
“Scoggin.” 

Line 7, strike out “Scroggin” and insert 
“Scoggin.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Scarlett Scoggin.” 
cant motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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MARIA BUFFONI AND EMMA’ BOTTA 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1103) 


“for the relief of Maria Buffoni and Em- 


ma Botta. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maria Buffoni and Emma Botta, nuns of the 
Order of the Missionary Sisters of Verona, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer, or officers, to deduct two num- 
bers from the first available appropriate 
quota or quotas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maria Buffoni and Emma Botta shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct two numbers from the appropriate 


quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MOTHER ANNA DIGIORGI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1187) 
for the relief of Mother Anna DiGiorsi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mother Anna DiGiorgi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RONALD J. PALMER AND RONDA 
KAY PALMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1200) 
for the relief of Ronald J. Palmer and 
Ronda Kay Palmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A), 101 (b) (1), 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor children, Ronald J. Palmer 
and Ronda Kay Palmer, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien chil- 
dren of M. Sgt. and Mrs. Jewell F. Palmer, 
citizens of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and.a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HILDEGARD SCHOENAUER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1482) 
for the relief of Hildegard Schoenauer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hildegard Schoenauer, the fiance of 
Donald K. Nickerson, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Hildegard 
Schoenauer is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Donald K. Nickerson and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Hildegard Schoenauer, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
241 and 242 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Hildegard Schoenauer, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Hildegard. Schoenauer as 
of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


CPL. PREDRAG MITROVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1517) 
for the relief of Cpl. Predrag Metrovich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cpl. Predrag Metrovich shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


IRENE PROIOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1695) 
for the relief of Irene Proios (nee Va- 
gianos). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Irene Proios (mee Vagianos) shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
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proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARJORIE GOON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1887) 
for the relief of Marjorie Goon (Goon 
Mei Chee). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Marjorie Goon, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Emily Goon, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSTANTINOUS TZORTZIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2201) 
for the relief of Constantinous Tzortzis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Constantinous Tzortzis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 1 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAROSLAV, BOZENA, YVONKA, AND 
JARKA ONDRICEK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2214) 
for the relief of Jaroslav, Bozena, Yvon- 
ka, and Jarka Ondricek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
Jaroslay Ondricek, Bozena Ondricek, Yvonka 
Ondricek, and Jarka Ondricek shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act upon payment of the required visa fees. 
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Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct four from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNA BOSCO LOMONACO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3042) 
for the relief of Anna Bosco Lomonaco, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Anna Bosco Lomonaco, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Lomonaco, citizens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “4 (a) and 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended,” 
and insert “101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATRICIA ANN DUTCHESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3244) 
for the relief of Patricia Ann Dutchess. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Patricia Ann Dutchess, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Don D. and Mary Ellen Dutchess, 
citizens of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERNA MEYER GRAFTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3358) 
for the relief of Erna Meyer Grafton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Erna 
Meyer Grafton may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE PROKOFIEFF DE 
SEVERSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3678) 
for the relief of George Prokofieff de 
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Seversky and Isabelle Prokofieff de Se- 
versky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Prokofieff de Seversky and Isabelle 
Prokofieff de Seversky shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ANTHONY LYNN NEIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3724) 
for the relief of Anthony Lynn Neis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Anthony Lynn Neis, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Adolph A. and Lois Marie Neis, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


STAVRULA PERUTSEA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3758) 
for the relief of Stavrula Perutsea. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stavrula Perutsea shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday may be dis- 
pensed with tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF FARM LABOR ACT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order today to take up and consider the 
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resolution just reported by the Rules 
Committee, making in order a bill pro- 
viding for the extension of the Farm 
Labor Act. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF FARM LABOR ACT 


Mr: ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution House Resolution 
204, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
$480) to amend section 509 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, to extend for 3 
years the period during which agricultural 
workers may be made available for employ- 
ment under such title. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule; At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule makes in order the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 3480, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The bill is a 
simple extension of a bill, passed at least 
twice by this House previously, for the 
purpose of providing agricultural labor 
to be brought into this country from 
other countries, particularly from Mex- 
ico, to relieve labor shortages in certain 
parts of our country. 

The bill itself is very short and does 
nothing but strike out “December 31, 
1953” and insert in lieu thereof “De- 
cember 31, 1956.” 

Testimony from the Committee on 
Agriculture, as heard by the Committee 
on Rules, indicates that the program has 
worked with considerable success the last 
several years. The Committee on Agri- 
culture also reported that there was no 
opposition to the bill or to the law or 
to an extension of the law by this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, I shall be happy 


Mr. CELLER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that there was a great deal of 
opposition to the basic act. This rule, 
of course, makes in order the considera- 
tion of a bill that simply extends the act 
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for a period of 3 years, but there was 
considerable opposition expressed in the 
well of the House when the bill was 
initially considered. I am sure that op- 
position still exists and there would be 
considerable opposition to the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated in the original act. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman did not quite understand my 
statement. The statement made by the 
Committee on Agriculture to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and which I repeated a 
moment ago was that the bill now be- 
fore us, namely, the extension of the 
act, had brought forth no opposition be- 
fore the committee; and I have not heard 
any. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My understanding 
is that the Department of Agriculture 
asked that this be extended 1 year. 
Could not that be interpreted as opposi- 
tion to a 3-year extension? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would not think 
so. If it was good to extend it for 1 
year I would assume it must be good 
to extend it for 3 years. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is true that the program 
has worked very well. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say that it is 
not our purpose to undertake considera- 
tion of the bill today, but simply to adopt 
the rule so that consideration of the bill 
in general debate and reading under the 
5-minute rule may be the first order of 
business tomorrow. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
there being no further requests for time 
on the rule, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


By unanimous consent, the special 
order granted to Mrs. ROGERS of Massa- 
chusetts to address the House for 10 
minutes today was transferred to tomor- 
row, April 15, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in two 
instances; to include in one an article 
from the National Tribune and in the 
other a letter and a statement by the 
American Legion. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Miter of Nebraska. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Burpick in two instances. 

Mr. Lane in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Perxins in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Howett and to include a resolu- 
tion in favor of universal military train- 
ing by the New Jersey American Legion. 
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Mr. MatrHews and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
an essay written by Miss Wynell Glan-. 
ton, a high school student of Elkmont, 
Ala. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances, in one to include an article by 
Thomas L, Stokes which appeared in 
yesterday’s Star. 

Mr. Price in three instances, in each to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr, TeaGcue in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALEXANDER and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MarsHaLL and to include a news 
item. 

Mr. Moss and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Moss) in two instances in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BATTLE and to include a resolution 
and a letter. 

Mr. Mutter in four instances in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana in two in- 
stances in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Kine of California in two in- 
stances and to include an article by Mr. 
Dewey Suort before the National Rifie 
Association. this month in Washington, 
and in another instance to extend his 
remarks with reference to a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Kine today. 

Mr. KEIN (at the request of Mr. 
FricE) in two instances in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. Ostertac and to include an edi- 
torial, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 15, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

626. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to repeal certain acts relating 
to cooperative agricultural extension work 


‘and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of May 


8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture”; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

627. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Dependents’ As- 
sistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

628. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting a draft of legislation entitled “A 
bill to authorize the sale of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force stores at military establish- 
ments to civilian employees of the Govern- 
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ment, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

629, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1953, subiaitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a review of 
report on the Potomac River and tributaries, 
with special reference to flood control on 
Happy Creek for Front Royal and vicinity in 
Virginia. This investigation was requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
on July 5, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

630. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 23, 1953, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Allegheny River, up 
to Olean, N. Y., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act, approved on March 2, 1945, and 
of Allegheny River and tributaries and Gen- 
esee River and tributaries, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, with a view to providing a 
through waterway for barge navigation, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved on May 17, 1950; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 161. Resolution to au- 
thorize the Committee on Agriculture to 
make investigations into any matter within 
its jurisdiction, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 263). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 204. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3480, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 509 of title V of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, to extend for 3 years the period dur- 
ing which agricultural workers may be made 
available for employment under such title; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 264). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 205. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 4004, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 5210 of the Revised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 265). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2113. A bill to amend 
the act incorporating the American Legion 
so as to redefine (a) the powers of said cor- 
poration, (b) the right to the use of the 
name “The American Legion” and “Ameri- 
can Legion”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
266). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2990. A bill to amend 
the act which incorporated the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 267). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 3409. 
A bill to terminate Federal discriminations 
against the Indians of Montana; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 268). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4483. 
A bill to provide compensation to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Tribes of Indians for 
certain lands of the Riverton reclamation 
project within the ceded portion of the Wind 
River Indian Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 269). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H, R. 4533. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4534. A bill to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 4535. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemptions of a taxpayer (in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the 
exemption for a dependent, and the addi- 
tional exemption for old age or blindness) 
from $600 to $800; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4536. A bill to repeal the war tax rate 
on tollet preparations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4537. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administration, as an adjunct to the 
Federal public-works program, to make loans 
and grants for the construction, remodeling, 
improvement, and extension of school facil- 
ities; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 4538. A bill to make certain increases 
in the annuities of annuitants under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4539. A bill relating to the basis for 
income-tax purposes of property held by sur- 
viving joint tenants and surviving tenants 
by the entirety; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 4540. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 4541. A bill authorizing the modifi- 
cation of the general plan for the compre- 
hensive development of the Columbia River 
Basin to provide for additional hydroelectric 
power development; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4542. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 4543. A bill to permit the deduction, 
for Federal income-tax purposes, of contri- 
butions or gifts to the Alabama Temperance 
Alliance, Inc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 4544. A bill to repeal section 116 (a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
excludes from gross income the amounts 
earned outside the United States by certain 
citizens of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4545. A bill to promote the efficient 
and economical functioning of the executive 
branch of the Government by providing for 
the establishment of a central purchasing 
agency; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 4546. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a customhouse building at Los 
Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4547. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to treat as an involun- 
tary conversion the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty by a taxpayer in order to remove a legal 
inhibition on his discharging governmental 
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duties; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4548. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

H. R. 4549. A bill to exempt lacrosse equip- 
ment from the tax on sporting goods; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4550. A bill to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia in respect 
to the recording in the Office of the Recorder 
of Deeds, of bills of sale, mortgages, deeds of 
trust, and conditional sales of personal prop- 
erty; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 4551. A bill to amend the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 removing authoriza- 
tion of projects by the Secretary of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 4552. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to eliminate the earned in- 
come exemption granted to American citi- 
zens present in a foreign country for 17 
months; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 4553. A bill to amend title II of the 
Railway Labor Act, so as to provide that all 
employees of an air carrier shall be included 
in determining bargaining units for flight 
crews and aircraft dispatchers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 4554. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Oklahoma concurrent jurisdiction over 
the right-of-way for United States Highway 
and 277 within the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 4555. A bill to amend the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4556. A bill to increase the basic rates 
of compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request) : 

H. R. 4557. A bill to amend section 319 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, with re- 
spect to permits for construction of radio 
stations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4558. A bill to amend section 309 (c) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, with 
respect to the time within which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission must act 
on protests filed thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4559. A bill to amend section 501 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, so that 
any offense punishable thereunder, except 
a second or subsequent offense, shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor rather than a felony; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to flood-control works 
on Butte and Little Chico Creeks; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to motor vehicle fuel taxes collected 
by the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to transmitting an authenticated 
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copy of an interstate civil defense compact, 
as entered into and ratified by the State of 
Colorado, pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 920, 8ist Cong.); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to legislation integrating the study 
of soil conservation into grade- and high- 
school education which is now before’ the 
Congress; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 4560. A bill for the relief of Janusz 
Plucinski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 4561. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 

Haller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DORN of New York (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 4562. A bill for the relief of Ellin M. 
Mulholland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H.R. 4563. A bill for the relief of Zabel 
Vartanian; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 4564. A bill for the relief of Julie 
Nicola Frangou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 4565. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 
Zyderveld; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R.4566. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Iannuzzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 4567. A bill for the relief of Ignaz 
and Feiga Gruwnzweig; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4568. A bill for the relief of Ng Hing; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4569. A bill for the relief of Mieczy- 
slaw Labocha; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 4570. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Louise C. Parker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 4571. A bill for the relief of Ahmed 
Mokbil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
s By Mr, O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4572. A bill for the relief of George 
Kitaguchi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 4573. A bill for the relief of Neil De 
Wilde; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4574, A bill for the relief of Ulf 
Krabbe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4575. A bill for the relief of Erich 
Wolf, also known as Ladislov Wolfenstein; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 4576. A bill for the relief of Karin 
Elisabeth Lang and Jurgen Michael Peter 
Lang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 4577. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Maria Gore; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SAYLOR (by request) : 
H. R.4578. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Haak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, SCOTT (by request) : 
H.R. 4579. A bill for the relief of Panagi- 
otis Kousounis and Athena Kousounis; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4580. A bill for the relief of the Flor- 
ida State Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 4581. A bill to legalize the entry of 
Solomon Joseph Sadakne, a native of Syria; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 4582. A bill for the relief of Eileen 
Beatrice Wilson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


165. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Suema Matsuyama and 99 others, Kumamoto 
Junior College, Kumamoto, Japan, request- 
ing release of the Japanese people who are 
serving prison terms as war criminals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Wepbnespay, APRIL 15, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever: We be- 
seech Thee to grant unto us, who in the 
morning seek Thy face, fervently to 
desire, wisely to trace and obediently to 
fulfill all that is pleasing unto Thee. 
Grant unto Thy servants who here serve 
in the ministry of public affairs, by the 
will of the people, that laying aside any 
mere partisan divisions they may be 
given tallness of stature to see above the 
walls of prideful opinion the good of the 
largest number. 

In these days so freighted with destiny 
grant that those who here speak to the 
Nation may be so true to their high call- 
ing as servants of the common good, that 
radiant joy may transfigure the drudg- 
ery of duty and that on this new day 
appointed tasks may be met with purity 
of purpose, without moral compromise 
or craven fear. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of yesterday, 
April 14, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Reserving the 
right to object-—— 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
is withdrawn. 


- 


April 15 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 710. An act for the relief of Dr. Louis 
J. Sebille; 

H. R. 788. An act for the relief of Beryl 
Williams; 

H. R. 813. An act for the relief of Jane 
Loraine Hindman; 

H. R. 814. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Thomas C. Rooney and Mrs. Thomas C. 
Rooney, his wife; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Francesca 
Servello; 

H.R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin; 

H.R. 937. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Frank DeNuzzi and Cecelia Melnik Burns; 

H.R.1103. An act for the relief of Maria 
Buffoni and Emma Botta: 

H. R. 1127. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by the Central Pacific Rall- 
way Co. and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., 
to the Union Ice Co. and Edward Barbera; 

H. R. 1128. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to Jake Alex- 
ander a patent in fee to certain lands in the 
State of Alabama; 

H. R. 1180. An act for the relief of Virgil 
N. Wing; 

H. R. 1187. An act for the relief of Mother 
Anna DiGiorgi; 

H.R. 1200. An act for the relief of Ronald 
J. Palmer and Ronda Kay Palmer; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Susan 
Kay Burkhalter, a minor; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of Hilde- 
gard Schoenauer; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Louis 
M. Jacobs; 

H. R. 1517. An act for the relief of Cpl. 
Predrag Mitrovich; 

H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Irene 
Proios (nee Vagianos); 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of William 
Robert DeGrafft; 

H. R. 1769. An act for the relief of Oscar 
F. Brown; 

H. R. 1780. An act for the relief of Edward 
F. Shea; 

H. R. 1880. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of northern Alaska for use as a mis- 
sion school; 

H.R. 1887. An act for the relief of Marjorie 
Goon (Goon Mei Chee); 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Gary 
Matthew Stevens (Kazuo Omiya); 

H.R. 1952. An act for the relief of Cecile 
Lorraine Vincent and Michael Calvin Vin- 
cent; 

H. R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2154. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Leona Hungry; 

H.R. 2176. An act for the relief of Norma 
Jean Whitten; 

H. R. 2201. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinous Tzortzis; 

H.R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaro- 
slav, Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; 

H. R. 2364. An act to terminate restric- 
tions against alienation on land owned by 
William Lynn Engles and Maureen Edna 
Engles; 

H. R. 2368. An act for the relief of Richard 
E. Rughaase; 

H. R. 2881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosaline Spagnola; $ 

H. R. 3012. An act for the relief of the 
Sacred Heart Hospital; 

H.R. 3042. An act for the relief of Anna 
Bosco Lomonaco; 
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H. R. 3244. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Dutchess; 

H.R. 3275, An act for the relief of the 
Bracey-Welsh Co., Inc.; 

H. R.3276. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret D. Surhan; 

H.R. 3358. An act for the relief of Erna 
Meyer Grafton; 

H. R. 3678. An act for the relief of George 
Prokofieff de Seversky, and Isabelle Proko- 
fieff de Seversky; 

H. R. 3724. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lynn Neis; 

H. R. 3757. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H. R. 3758. An act for the relief of Stavrula 
Perutsea; and 

H.R. 3832. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Orinda Josephine Quigley. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 147. An act for the relief of Sizuko Kato 
and her minor child, Meechiko; 

8.516. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Oenning; 

S. 682. An act for the relief of George Rod- 
ney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya); and 

S. 954. An act for the relief of Robert 
Harold Wall. 


OFFICIAL AND JOURNALISTIC IN- 
DIFFERENCE TO ETHICAL DE- 
TERIORATION IN HIGH PLACES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of last 
Monday, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr, NEELY] is recognized. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I make the point of 
no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly, if I may do 
so without losing the floor; Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to yield without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none; the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia may retain the 
roon, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken on Johnston, §. ©. 
Anderson Flanders Kefauver 
Barrett Frear Kennedy 
Beall Fulbright Kerr 
Bennett George Kilgore 
Bricker Gillette Knowland 
Bridges Goldwater Kuchel 
ush Gore Langer 
Butler, Nebr, Green Lehman 
yrd Griswold Long 
Capehart Hayden Malone 
Carlson Hendrickson Mansfield 
Case Hennings artin 
Clements Hickenlooper Maybank 
Cooper Hill McCarran 
Cordon Hoey McCarthy 
Daniel Holland McClellan 
Dirksen Hunt Millikin 
Douglas Ives Monroney 
Duff Jackson Morse 
Dworshak Jenner Mundt 
Eastland Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Ellender Johnson, Tex, Pastore 
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Payne Smith, Maine- Tobey 
Potter Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Purtell Smith, N.C. Welker 
Robertson Sparkman Wiley 
Russell Stennis Williams 
Saltonstall Symington Young 
Schoeppel Taft 
Smathers Thye 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
BUTLER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate because of official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BusH 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 
The Senator from West Virginia has the 
floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago a Senate subcommittee, of which it 
was my privilege to be a member, made 
a report of extensive hearings it had 
held on a resolution proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Ethics in 
th» Federal Government. That report 
was unanimously signed by Chairman 
Dovctas, Senators HUMPHREY, AIKEN, 
Morse, and me. It contained many 
things, including the following medieval 
English stanza relative to the nobility’s 
outrageous misuse of public lands— 
The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose, 


With these lines for my text, let me 
supply a recent illustration of a new var- 
iation of stealing the common from the 
goose and also of what appears to be a 
rapidly growing journalistic and official 
indifference to ethical deterioration in 
high places. 

It is a notable fact, which the press 
has treated with profound silence, that 
during the 7 weeks that have passed 
since the so-called Wes Roberts scandal 
became known throughout the Nation 
not a single prominent Democratic offi- 
cial in Washington has attempted to 
make capital of this Republican visita- 
tion. The circumstances of the case 
were such as to render the temptation 
to Democratic exploitation alluring, but 
those on this side of the aisle resisted it 
and declined to emulate the conduct of 
their Republican predecessors by raising 
a hue and cry about a Kansas gang, or 
demanding a congressional investigation 
of the artificer of the latest 10-percent 
racket. 

From the beginning of this session of 
the Congress to the present hour the 
Democrats subject to few, if any, ex- 
ceptions have meticulously refrained 
from contributing fuel to the flames of 
Republican discord, disappointment and 
distress that have persistently plagued 
the Eisenhower administration, which 
the world now knows is being operated 
by neophytes without experience in civil- 
ian governmental affairs and who do not 
know where they are going or what they 
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ought to do if they should eventually 
happen to reach their unknown destina- 
tion. 

I would not discuss the Republican 
National Chairman Roberts scandal were 
it not for the fact that the press has 
already begun to distort the matter and 
write its history in a manner designed to 
relieve not only the President but also 
the Republican Party of any responsbil- 
ity in relation to this deplorable affair. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield, if I may do so 
without losing the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator is a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. I refer to the old 
Latin proverb, “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. For fear that some on 
the Republican side of the aisle may not 
understand the learned and distin- 
guished Senator’s Latin quotation, I 
venture to ask him to translate it. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am glad to translate 
it: “Concerning the dead, nothing but 
good,” 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, anyone 
who thinks I have contended that the 
Republican Party is dead—particularly 
in the Senate—has completely misun- 
derstood me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; I gladly yield, if 
I may do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that all the Senator from West 
Virginia is trying to do is cover up the 
smell? 

Mr. NEELY. For once the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon is mistaken. The 
Senator from West Virginia is endeavor- 
ing to reveal—noi conceal. 

In view of the vast amount of decep- 
tive political writing during the past 
4 years—especially during the last cam- 
paign—both patriotic duty and political 
decency demand that an effort be 
promptly made to end the widespread 
journalistic practice of distorting politi- 
cal history and perverting political 
truth so as to make Democratic white 
as black as ink and Republican black 
as white as snow. 

Every mature and thoughtful reader 
of the New York Herald Tribune must 
have been amazed at its comment on 
the resignation of Republican National 
Chairman Roberts on the 29th of March, 
It was as follows: 

He (Roberts) immediately submitted his 
resignation and President Eisenhower, who 
had meticulously avoided prejudging the 
case or attempting to influence its outcome 
by public statements, applauded the wisdom 
of the decision. It was an unhappy situa- 
tion to confront the Republicans so soon 
after their victory, but it has been met with 
vigor, speed, and effectiveness by the party 
leadership. 


Before these myths about the role of 
the President and his party leaders in 
this matter are completely crystallized 
into face-saving devices for the present 
and testimonials of political virtue for 
use in future campaigns, let us correct 
the record by substituting fact for fiction 
and by restoring truth to its throne from 
which it has been exiled by the minions 
of misrepresentation. 
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First, it is clear that Mr. Roberts’ ap- 
pointment as chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee had President 
Eisenhower’s wholehearted support. 
“On the 17th of January the reliable New 
York Times reported the Roberts nomi- 
nation as follows: 

Wesley Roberts, of Kansas, was nominated 
without opposition yesterday to be chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee 
and the choice received the immediate and 
hearty approval of his fellow Kansan, Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President-elect. 


Second, with unfeigned regret, candor 
compels me to say that the famous, fair, 
and usually thoroughly dependable Her- 
ald Tribune’s assertion that the Presi- 
dent “meticulously avoided prejudging” 
the Roberts case is in complete conflict 
with the truth. The fact is that the 
White House waited less than 24 hours 
to express its entire satisfaction with 
Chairman Roberts’ personal explanation 
of his conduct in his sale to the State of 
Kansas of a building which was revert- 
ing and which would inevitably have 
completely reverted to the State without 
cost. In the belief that the Herald 
Tribune’s error was unintentional and 
that it must have been due to a hiatus in 
its files, let me read an account of the 
statement made by the White House as 
it appeared in Colonel McCormick’s 
Washington Times-Herald on the 14th of 
February, as follows: 

The White House said yesterday it is satis- 
fied with Republican National Chairman 
Roberts’ statement explaining compensation 
he received in connection with the sale of a 
building to the State of Kansas. 

In response to reporters’ questions, Presi- 
dential Press Secretary Hagerty said Roberts 
covered the matter in a statement Thursday 
night and that the White House had no fur- 
ther comment. Asked if the White House 
was satisfied with Roberts’ 
Hagerty replied, “Yes, sir.” 


If anyone knows that the White House 
called for a full inquiry, or any inquiry 
into the Roberts case, let him speak, for 

‘him have I offended. If anyone knows 
that the White House said the President 
withheld judgment until all the facts in 
the case had been ascertained, let him 
Speak. If anyone knows that the White 
House made or had anyone else to make 
an investigation of the misconduct which 
culminated in Chairman Roberts’ resig- 
nation, let him speak, for him have I 
offended. 

No, Mr. President, so far as the public 
knows, all that was said by the White 
House about this matter after the press 
reported Roberts’ explanation was to the 
effect that it was satisfied. The Times- 
Herald concluded its report with the 
following: 

Hagerty’s comments indicated the White 
House regards the case as a closed incident. 


A number of other press reports were 
Similar to that carried by the Times- 
Herald. Happily for the country, the 
people of Kansas did not consider the 
Roberts case “a closed incident,” as at- 
tested by the fact that former Republi- 
can presidential candidate, Alf Landon, 
said: 

President Eisenhower's satisfaction with 
the ridiculous explanation of * * * Rob- 


erts * + * does not satisfy the people of 
Kansas by a long shot, 


statement, 
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The Kansas Legislature investigated 
the building sale, and found that Mr. 
Roberts, in failing to register under the 
Kansas Lobby-Registration Act, violated 
the spirit, if not the letter of the law, 
and that “the protection which it was 
designed to afford the people of the 
State was deliberately and intentionally 
frustrated by Wes Roberts.” This is, of 
course, the same Roberts who recently 
retired as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

The foregoing findings have been writ- 
ten in the official records of Kansas, and 
as usual, 

The moving finger * * * having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Third, it is unquestionably clear that 
at no time, either before or after the 
committee of the Kansas Legislature 
issued its findings, did the President or 
any other prominent Republican leader 
in Washington demand, recommend, or 
suggest an investigation of the case 
or a reproof, suspension, or removal 
of Mr. Roberts as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. In the 
circumstances, to say that President 
Eisenhower or the party leadership met 
the situation “with vigor, speed, and ef- 
fectiveness,” as the Herald Tribune as- 
serted, is simply to distort the facts and 
mangle the truth. Both Mr. Roberts 
and the President in their public state- 
ments made it crystal clear that the 
gentleman’s resignation was in no way 
requested, prompted, or encouraged by 
the President. Said Mr. Roberts: 

My decision is my own personal one, and 
I have been influenced br no one in reach- 
ing it. 


The President said: 


Resignation was decided upon by Mr. Rob- 
erts on his own initiative, 


The President further said that he had 
read Mr. Roberts’ “forthright public 
statement” regarding his resignation; 
and that Mr. Roberts “was selected for 
that post’—the chairmanship—‘“in 
January by the Republican National 
Committee with my concurrence because 
of our confidence in his abilities, in- 
tegrity, and character.” But the Presi- 
dent did not say that he had read the 
findings of the legislative committee of 
the State of Kansas, or that his con- 
fidence in Mr. Roberts’ “integrity and 
character” had been shaken in the 
Slightest degree by the findings of the 
Kansas committee. The - President 
merely accepted Mr. Roberts’ resignation 
with the observation that it was “a wise 
one.” 

Ordinarily natural reluctance to the 
discharging or rebuking of a subordinate 
whom one has chosen or approved is 
understandable and praiseworthy. But 
President Eisenhower is in a special 
category and in circumstances quite un- 
usual. He not only led a political party 
to victory, but also a moral crusade to rid 
the Nation of every taint of political 
wrongdoing. _ 

This great crusader said in a speech 
in Knoxville, on the fifteenth of October: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the purposes of 
those who are associated with me in this 
cr@sade—and my purposes—are simple and 
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are simply stated. * * * We want to sub- 


stitute good government for bad govern- 
ment, 


At Des Moines, on the eighteenth of 
September, the great crusader said: 

When it comes to casting out the crooks 
and their cronies, I can promise you that we 
won't wait for congressional proddings and 
investigations. The prodding this time will 
start from the top. 


This presumably meant that it would 
start from President Eisenhower. Yet 
in his statement a few days ago he em- 
phasized the fact that there had been no 
prodding from the top to bring about the 
resignation of Mr. Roberts. 

At Worcester, the crusader said on the 
20th of October: 

I believe that corruption in government 
is not something to be shrugged off. I fur- 
ther believe that when corruption is dis- 
covered the faster and more firmly it is 
rooted out, the less likely it is to appear 
again, 


Not only did the President fail to 
root out firmly or otherwise the wrong- 
doing in the case of Mr. Roberts, but he 
has so far failed to utter a single word 
of censure of Mr. Roberts’ deliberate 
and intentional frustration of the laws 
of Kansas. 

On the second day of September, the 
crusader said at Miami: 

If charges of corruption were ever made 
against anyone serving by your appoint- 
ment, would you allow those charges to be 
stifled or buried? Would you wait 18 months 
until someone forces the corruption into 
the open? You wouldn't wait 18 minutes, 
Neither would I. 


That was a very lofty, patriotic state- 
ment, which was generally endorsed. 
All would have applauded if the Presi- 
dent had lived up to it in the Roberts 
case. But it now appears that it was 
made solely for campaign purposes with- 
out the slightest intention of conform- 
ing to it after the White House had been 
recaptured by the Republican Party. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I will, if I may do so 
without losing the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senator from West Virginia 
be allowed to yield without losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would first like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia whether he is familiar 
with the fact—as I assume he is—that 
this administration has been in power 
less than 90 days? 

Mr. NEELY. Iam aware of that fact. 
But it has seemed to be a much longer 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator, since I assume that he wants to be 
fair and accurate in his statement—— 

Mr. NEELY. That assumption is 
thoroughly justified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask whether or not he is familiar with 
the fact that this alleged representa- 
tion—or activity—of Mr. Roberts did not 
take place while he was national chair- 
man, did not take place while he was 
Republican State chairman, or holding 
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any position of responsibility in the Re- 
publican Party, or in the Government, 
either nationally or in Kansas. Is the 
Senator familiar with that fact? 

Mr. NEELY. He is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator whether 
he is familiar with the fact that Mr, 
Roberts is no longer national chairman 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. NEELY. The world knows that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would now like 
to ask the distinguished Senator whether 
he is familiar with the fact that, on 
September 2, 1939, information was 
brought to the Government of the 
United States, then under the Roosevelt 
administration, and to its State Depart- 
ment, that Alger Hiss was a part of a 
conspiracy—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield to the Senator for the purpose 
of dragging a communistic red herring 
across the Roberts trail. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 


Senator yielded to me. And it took 9 
years—— 

Mr. NEELY. No, Mr. President, I do 
not yield. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. It took 6 years to 
get him out of the Department. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The regular 
order is that the Senator from West 
Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I will not 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not wonder 
that the Senator does not yield. 

Mr.NEELY. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senator from California take his 
seat, and that he be required to remain 
in order while I continue my address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia will pro- 
ceed 


Mr.NEELY. Mr. President, according 
to the Washington Daily News, our mod- 
ern crusading Peter the Hermit, General 
Eisenhower, as he boarded the train at 
Denver on the third of last July bound 
for the Republican National Convention 
in Chicago, said: “T1 tell you this. I’m 
going to roar clear across the country 
for a clean, decent operation. The 
American people deserve it.” This 
threatened roaring was to be against 
certain Republicans who were opposing 
the crusader’s nomination, as indicated 
by a statement made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio, “Mr. 
Republican,” himself, which appeared 
in The New York Times as follows: 

I only hope that he roars out against 
Truman, Acheson, and Brannan * * * as 
well as against Republicans, 


The Roberts case afforded the Presi- 
dent an unusual opportunity to “roar 
out” against corruption and impropriety 
and in favor of the purity of politics for 
which he crusaded during the campaign. 
But if he has, at any time or place, 
“roared out’ against the disgraced and 
displaced chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, he has done it after 
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the manner suggested by the bumpkin 
Bottom in Twelfth Night—he has roared 
about Roberts “as gently as a sucking 
dove.” 

So far as the crusader’s action rela- 
tive to the unlawful and unethical con- 
duct of Chairman Roberts is concerned, 
it is in harmony with that of those an- 
cient ones who stood idly by while 
recreant governmental officials turned 
loose the felon who stole the common 
from the goose. And please note that 
there is little difference between stealing 
the common, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, collecting an $11,000 commis- 
sion for selling public property to the 
State that owns it or is in the process of 
acquiring it without cost. 

Mr, President of the United States, 
you can, with unlimited pride and unsur- 
passable justification, declare that from 
a military point of view you have, like 
the great apostle, fought a good fight. 
But in the Roberts case you cannot de- 
clare that you have kept the faith by 
living up to your profuse campaign 
promises which millions of the American 
people accepted as gospel truth. 

As one of the minority, it is my hope 
that during the remainder of your ad- 
ministration you will redeem your pre- 
election pledges with a zeal comparable 
to the diligence and effectuality with 
which you made them, and if you justify 
this hope, your every effort to render an 
official service to a majority of the 
American people will, in my opinion, re- 
ceive unstinted and enthusiastic demo- 
cratic support. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
West Virginia was unwilling to yield a 
few moments ago, I thought that for the 
benefit of the Recorp, because the testi- 
mony came out a few days ago before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I should 
say that on September 2, 1939, informa- 
tion was first brought to Mr. Berle, then 
as Assistant Secretary of State, in the 
State Department, that Mr. Alger Hiss 
belonged to a group dealing in the trans- 
mission of official documents of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States into the 
hands of the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist Party. 

Six years later, in February 1945, still 
representing the Government of the 
United States, Mr. Hiss sat as a member 
of the American delegation at Yalta. 
Six months later he was serving, by selec- 
tion of the Truman administration, as 
the General Secretary of the United Na- 
tions, in the city of San Francisco. 

This is a very remarkable story, Mr. 
President, because not 60 days or 90 days 
had elapsed from the time the informa- 
tion had been given to the Government 
of the United States, but 612 years had 
passed. But, despite the fact that the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had the information, and the State 
Department had it, the Government of 
the United States did not take steps to 
remove Mr. Alger Hiss. He was allowed 
to retire voluntarily from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. President, I would not have raised 
this question save for the fact that the 
spokesman for at least a group of Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle, the 
Senator from West Virginia, in the gen- 
eral technique of Charley Michaelson, 
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was attacking the President of the 
United States because of an incident 
which did not involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It did not involve Mr. Roberts 
at a time he held any position in the 
Government of the United States, and it 
did not involve a period of time when 
he was a holder of either an official posi- 
tion in the Republican Party in the 
State of Kansas or in the Republican 
Party as a national party. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not excuse 
what Mr. Roberts has done. The Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas, a Repub- 
lican legislature, went into the matter 
and made its report. Mr. Roberts re- 
signed, his resignation has been accepted 
by the Republican National Committee, 
and there is a new chairman of the Re- 
publican Party. But in view of the fact 
that the Senator from West Virginia has 
attacked the President of the United 
although a period of less than 90 days 
has elapsed since he assumed office, I 
think the record should be clear that 
612 years passed in the Alger Hiss case, 
and neither the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia nor any other Sen- 
ator on the other side of the aisle rose 
in the Senate to suggest that there 
should have been accelerated action in 
that case. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). The Chair would remind 
the Senate that the order of yesterday 
entitles the Senator from Alabama to 
the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think it 
is only fair that the Senators conclude 
the discussion. I am glad to yield if I 
may do so without prejudicing my rights 
to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I inquire who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor, and 
has yielded for a few questions without 
prejudicing his rights to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama may yield without preju- 
dicing his rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNoWLAND] that I completely agree with 
the observations he has made with re- 
gard to the Hiss case. No brief can be 
held for the failure of the Democratic 
Party to clean up that matter. Does 
not the Senator also think that at that 
time the now Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, ought to have familiarized him- 
self with the Hiss case instead of sup- 
porting Mr. Hiss, as the record shows he 
did, in the position he occupied in con- 
nection with the Peace Foundation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that it is my in- 
formation and belief that the informa- 
tion which was delivered to Mr. Berle 
at the time by Mr. Whittaker Chambers 
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was not made available to Mr. Dulles. 
There was a considerable number of 
“persons in the State Department to 
whom it was not made available, but it 
was in the Department of State. Since 
access was not given to certain of the 
files dealing with both corruption and 
communism in the Government, it is 
entirely possible that Mr. Dulles had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a question of 
chronology, and I respectfully suggest 
that an examination of the chronology 
will show that Mr. Dulles certainly had 
due notice of it at the time he made his 
recommendation of Mr. Hiss. I think 
wise precaution would have caused Mr. 
Dulles to investigate the facts before he 
gave that recommendation. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think it 
is only fair, since I yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, that I now yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia, without 
prejudicing my rights to the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me 
Say, in response to the statement made 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowtanp] regarding the time when 

-the present Secretary of State learned 
of Alger Hiss’ misconduct, that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, Mr. 
Dulles recommended Hiss after the first 
Hiss trial. It is my further under- 
standing that after that trial the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, of which 
General Eisenhower was then a member, 
also recommended Hiss. Of course, I 
had no firsthand information about the 
internal affairs of the Department of 
State. Senators at that time were not 
administering them. 

No one regrets more than I that Alger 
Hiss was ever a Government employee. 
In my opinion, he should have been 
convicted of treason and punished for 
, that infamy to the limit of the law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that, in my 
judgment, Mr. Hiss never would have 

_ been tried and convicted had it not been 
for the action of a House committee 
upon which then served our present col- 
league, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munt], the present Vice 
President of the United States, and cer- 
tain other Representatives who, by con- 
gressional action, finally cleaned up the 
situation which was endangering the 
security of the United States. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia—and I desire no 
longer to trespass upon the time of the 
Senator from Alebama—that inasmuch 
as the Senator from West Virginia has 
made so much ado about the fact that 
for a period of less than 90 days a gentle- 
man served as chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee who is no 
longer chairman of that committee, and 
as to whose activities, if any, the Kansas 
Legislature raised some question, the 
gentleman was not engaged in such 
activities during the period of time when 
he held either an official position in the 
United States Government, or a party 
Position in either Kansas or in the Na- 
tional Republican Party. 
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For the enlightenment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
I will furnish a documentation of the 
length of time that was taken to get 
action on a number of persons holding 
high positions in the United States Gov- 
ernment. I think the Senator, in all 
fairness, will agree that it took far more 
than 90 days for the Truman adminis- 
tration to move in these cases. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me re- 
mind the distinguished Senator from 
California that intellectual illumination, 
like charity, ought to begin at home. I 
shall not need the documents to which 
he has referred. 

The Truman administration doubt- 
less made mistakes. But they were not 
superimposed upon a basis of Nationwide 
roaring for transcendental political pu- 
rity, or extravagant promises of usher- 
ing in a political millennium overnight. 
Furthermore, two wrongs, even though 
one of them be Democratic, can never 
make a right. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield so that 
I may ask the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia a question? 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I regret that I missed 
a portion of the Senator's remarks, but 
I have been informed that they had to 
do with one Wesley Roberts, from the 
State of Kansas. 

Able lawyer that he is, can the Sen- 
ator tell us what the President of the 
United States could have done with re- 
spect to a violation of purely a State 
statute in the State of Kansas? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, he could, 
like the prophets of old, have cried out, 
or, in the President’s words, “roared out,” 
against the misconduct of Mr. Roberts 
and demanded that he bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. The President 
could have thus preserved his popularity 
and encouraged the people to help him 
eradicate political impurity from ocean 
to ocean. 

Mr. WELKER. Will the Senator from 
West Virginia be so kind as to advise 
me when the report was made by the 
Kansas Legislature, a report that did not 
find Mr. Roberts guilty of any crime, 
but, as I understand, found that he had 
violated the spirit of a State statute but 
not the letter of a State statute? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not remember the 
date of the report. The legislature 
found that Mr. Roberts had frustrated 
the antilobby law of Kansas. 

Mr. WELKER. He violated the spirit 
of the antilobby law of Kansas. I will 
ask the Senator from West Virginia if 
it is not a fact that upon the very day 
of the action of the Kansas Legislature 
Mr. Roberts resigned voluntarily? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Roberts did resign. 
The President stated that the resigna- 
tion was “a wise one.” 

Mr. WELKER. Does the distin- 
guished Senator desire to leave with 
this body the impression that President 
Eisenhower had adequate information 
on the subject prior to the action on 
the part of the Kansas Legislature? 

Mr. NEELY, I make no such imputa- 
tion because I do not know when the 
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President first learned of the Roberts 
matter. : 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator certainly 
has spoken many words which so indi- 
cate. 

Mr. NEELY. The Congress generally 
knew about it. But Ido not pretend to 


- know when the President first learned of 


either the Roberts misconduct or the 
action in relation to it which was taken 
by the Legislature of Kansas, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator desire 
to make an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Alabama will yield 
for a general request? 

Mr. HILL. Without prejudicing my 
rights to the floor, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the pur- 
pose of allowing him to make any request 
he desires to make. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous. consent 
that, without the Senator from Alabama 
losing the floor, Senators may have the 
right to present petitions and memo- 
rials, to introduce bills, submit resolu- 
tions, make unanimous-consent requests, 
and present other matters that would 
be in order during the morning hour, 
their speeches not to exceed the usual 
2-minute limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN ACTS RELATING TO COOPER- 
ATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal certain acts relating to cooperative 
agricultural extension work and to amend 
the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, to pro- 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States, Territories, and possessions 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 17 


“Joint resolution relative to motor vehicle 
fuel taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment 


“Whereas a critical need exists for im- 
mediate modernization of the highways of 
the Nation for the security and economic 
welfare of the people; and 

“Whereas additional funds are sorely 
needed to accomplish this vital improvement 
of our highways; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is im- 
posing taxes on motor vehicle fuels for gen- 
eral purposes, constituting an invasion of a 
tax resource that might better be reserved to 
the States which have demonstrated their 
ability to collect motor vehicle fuels taxes 
effectively and economically; and 

“Whereas the general principle that reve- 
nues collected from highway users as such 
should be expended for their benefit on the 
highways, roads and streets is recognized 
by the Federal Government in its dealings 
with the States but is violated by the Federal 
Government in its own fiscal policy; and 

“Whereas in the interests of the national 
economy and defense it is desirable that Fed- 
eral aid for highways should, at the very 
least, equal the amount of motor vehicle 
fuels taxes collected by the Federal Goy- 
ernment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of California urgently requests 
the Federal Government to abandon the field 
of excise taxes on motor fuels or, in the 
alternative, to provide that the amount of 
Federal aid for highways be increased at 
least to the amount of motor vehicle fuels 
taxes collected by the Federal Government, 
and that such increase in Federal aid be 
distributed among the individual States in 
proportion to the amount of motor vehicle 
fuels taxes collected in such States; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution relative to flood-control 
works on Butte and Little Chico Creeks 


“Whereas the lives and property of the 
residents of the city of Chico, the town of 
Durham, and the Durham Land Colony, as 
well as extensive lands bordering on the 
upper Butte and Little Chico Creeks in Butte 
County, are threatened by the ravages of 
floods; and 

“Whereas Congress, by the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, as amended by 
the Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950, has 
authorized remedial flood-control works as 
a part of a project referred to as ‘Sacramento 
River, major and minor tributaries’ for con- 
struction in cooperation with the State of 
California, which would afford protection to 
the people in this area; and 

“Whereas the California Legislature has, 
by the State Water Resources Act of 1945, 
authorized the works contemplated by Con- 
gress; and 

“Whereas Congress has made $946,000 
available to accomplish authorized work on 
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the lower reaches of Butte Creek, which work 
has been completed; and 

“Whereas it is estimated that $700,000 of 
additional Federal funds will be required to 
complete the authorized works on the upper 
reaches of Butte Creek and the diversion 
structure on Little Chico Creek; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of California has 
made available all funds necessary to carry 
out the State's participation in the construc- 
tion of the works; and 

“Whereas the additional work contem- 
plated by the congressionally authorized 
project is necessary if more than minimum 
protection is to be afforded to the residents 
in the area concerned; and 

“Whereas the State water resources board 
has included in its recommendation to Con- 
gress for Federal flood-control funds for the 
1954 fiscal year, sufficient funds to complete 
the flood-control works on the Butte and 
Little Chico Creeks, thus recognizing its im- 
portance to the welfare and safety of the 
people of this State: Now. therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress is urged to make available the neces- 
sary funds to complete the construction of 
the vitally needed floocd-control works on the 
Butte and Little Chico Creeks; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from the 
State of California in the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Chief Engineer of 
the United States Army.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 26 


“Joint resolution relative to submerged 
lands 


“Whereas the several States have from 
their inception claimed and exercised full 
ownership and control of the lands and 
resources beneath both inland and offshore 
waters within their historic boundaries; and 

“Whereas, the several States, including 
many municipalities, public port authorities 
and private individuals acting under au- 
thority granted by the States, have spent 
enormous sums of money reclaiming and 
improving these lands and natural resources 
relying on the validity of their titles; and 

“Whereas under this State and local con- 
trol the constitutional powers delegated by 
the States to the Federal Government re- 
specting national defense, navigation, com- 
merce, and international relations have in 
no way been impaired; and 

“Whereas in three separate lawsuits 
brought by the United States against Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana, the United States 
Supreme Court held that these States had 
no rights of ownership in the so-called mar- 
ginal sea belt or the lands and resources 
beneath it; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court also held 
that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights in and full dominion and 
power over the submerged lands and re- 
sources beneath this marginal sea belt by 
which it can take, without compensating 
the owners, any resources of value that 
might be discovered; and 

“Whereas these decisions overrule earlier 
decisions and are contrary to the spirit of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
which prohibits taking private property for 
public use without just compensation and 
the 10th amendment which protects the 
sovereignty and rights of the several States; 
and 


“Whereas this ‘paranrount rights’ doctrine 
threatens the nationalization of all natural 
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resources and lands, including forests, min- 
erals, and fisheries, whether State or privately 
owned; and 

“Whereas the jurisdiction of several Cali- 
fornia State agencies, including the fish 
and game commission, public utilities com- 
mission, and lands commission, has already 
been encroached upon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this ‘paramount rights’ doc- 
trine; and 

“Whereas Congress has the constitutional 
right and power to enact legislation fully 
restoring the rights of the States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memoralized to enact such legislation as 
will be necessary to restore the ownership 
of the States to all lands and resources be- 
neath navigable waters, both inland and off- 
shore, within their historic boundaries; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the United States Congress.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 21 

“To the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, the Attor- 
ney General, the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of 
the Public Buildings Administration, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st regular session 
assembled, respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas on a night in December of the 
year 1940, the combined courthouse, jail, and 
Federal building at Valdez, Alaska, was totally 
destroyed by fire; and 

“Whereas ever since the above occurrence, 
the town of Valdez and embracing area has 
been without adequate facilities for housing 
or maintaining prisoners and holding terms 
of the district court; and 

“Whereas all pertinent records and valu- 
able documents pertaining to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Post Office Department and 
other Federal agencies located at Valdez are 
scattered throughout the town in various 
frame buildings, with a constant threat of 
fire endangering their safekeeping; and 

“Whereas the population of Valdez has 
trebled over the past 3-year period; and 

“Whereas to cite a relative example, the 
volume of mail received at the Valdez Post 
Office has increased to the point where fa- 
cilities available do not afford the postmaster 
or her assistants opportunity to make avail- 
able to the public the usual efficient dis- 
persing of the mails to the public when ship- 
ments of mail are being assorted, nor, do the 
present facilities allow the usual safety from 
theft that citizens of the United States gen- 
erally accept as being in keeping with the 
high standards of the United States postal 
service; and 

“Whereas in reply to previous memorials 
directed to them by the Alaska Legislature, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney 
General, and the Postmaster General of the 
United States have individually recognized 
the necessity for construction of a fireproof 
Federal building at Valdez, Alaska: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully prays that the United States offi- 
cers and Delegate to Congress from Alaska, 
to whom this memorial is submitted, lend 
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their united effort toward obtaining a con- 
gressional appropriation enabling the con- 
struction of a combined courthouse, jail, 
postoffice, and general Federal office building 
at Valdez, Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“House Memorial 15 


“To the Congress of the United States; the 
Chairman of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; the Secretary of the Interior; the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency; the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; and the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st 
regular session assembled, respectfully sub- 
mits that: 

“Whereas by congressional act (48 
U. S. C. A. 484, 63 Stat. 58) the legislature 
was authorized to create a public corpora- 
tion under the name of the Alaska Housing 
Authority; and 

“Whereas by said act the Congress of the 
United States appropriated the sum of $15 
million, in addition to funds appropriated by 
the Territory of Alaska, to be used as a re- 
volving fund, for the development of housing 
facilities in areas of housing shortage in 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas under said act, the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska adopted enact- 
ments extending and supplementing the au- 
thority conferred, and created a public cor- 
porate authority to promote, construct, and 
administer development of the housing pro- 
gram in Alaska; and 

“Whereas the housing needs of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska have been alleviated by the 
Authority principally in the heavily popu- 
lated areas through mass housing projects; 
and 

“Whereas Alaskan capital available for 
financing individual housing development is 
limited and home loans insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration through Alas- 
kan banking institutions have been made 
principally to preferred risks in the larger 
centers of population; and 

“Whereas loans in excess of $500 by the 
Alaska Housing Authority through congres- 
sional act are limited to public agencies, pri- 
vate nonprofit or limited dividend corpora- 
tions, or private corporation, or private cor- 
porations which are regulated or restricted 
as to rents on sales charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return and methods of opera- 
tions by the Authority; and 

“Whereas the housing needs of the Terrl- 
tory could be met more effectively through 
individual loans administered by and 
through the Alaska Housing Authority, thus 
enhancing the economy of the Territory by 
the utilization of small Alaskan contractors 
end local manpower: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, urges that congressional act (48 
U. S. C. A. 484, 63 Stat. 58) be amended to 
provide for mortgage loans to individuals 
through the Alaska Housing Authority, and 
providing for commitment limits as pre- 
seribed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, for housing development in Alaska, 
which are now limited in amounts to $500 
per dwelling in order that: 

“1, Housing requirements may be met on 
an individual basis. 

“2. The smaller villages and communities 
of Alaska may participate in the program 
to alleviate the obvious housing shortages 
which now exist. 

“3. Local Alaskan contractors and local 
manpower might be utilized in the home de- 
velopment program, thus enhancing the 
economy of the Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 
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A letter from the Director, Colorado Civil 
Defense Agency, Denver, Colo., notifying the 
Senate of a civil-defense compact entered 
into between that State and other States and 
the District of Columbia (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Redonda Beach, Calif., urging 
the appropriate agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be requested to take the necessary 
steps to provide offshore rescue facilities for 
airplanes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


CITATION OF RUSSELL W. DUKE FOR 
CONTEMPT OF SENATE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I report favorably an original res- 
olution citing Russell W. Duke for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 143) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). The report will be re- 
ceived, and the resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


The resolution (S. Res. 103) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on 
Government Operations of the United States 
Senate as to the willful default of Russell W. 
Duke in failing to appear to testify before 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the United States Sen- 
ate in response to a subpena, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate, to 
the United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia to the end that the said Russell 
W. Duke may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 15, 1953, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 147. An act for the relief of Sizuko Kato 
and her minor child, Meechiko; 

S. 516. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Oenning; 

S. 682. An act for the relief of George Rod- 
ney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya); and 

8.954. An act for the relief of Robert 
Harold Wall. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1633. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to provide for the completion 
of certain projects for flood control and 
related purposes in the Columbia River 
Basin; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1634. A bill for the relief of Alton 

Bramer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1635. A bill to exempt State departments 
of agriculture and State marketing bureaus 
from the increase in postage rates on third- 
class mail provided by section 3 of the act 
of October 30, 1951; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 1636. A bill to require a determination 
by the Tax Court of the existence of a prima 
facie case of fraud prior to the administrative 
imposition of an addition to an income-tax 
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deficiency based upon fraud; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MonRroNnery) : 

S. 1637. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 1638. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1639. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 1640. A bill to amend the act of April 29, 
1941, to authorize the waiving of the re- 
quirement of performance and payment 
bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; 

S. 1641. A bill to retrocede to the State of 
Oklahoma concurrent jurisdiction over the 
right-of-way for U. S. Highways 62 and 277 
within the Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla.; 

S. 1642. A bill to authorize the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to cause to be published official regis- 
ters for their respective services; 

S. 1643. A bill to authorize the Post Office 
Department to designate enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard as postal clerks and assist- 
ant postal clerks, and for other purposes; 

S. 1644. A bill to amend the act of May 27, 
1940 (54 Stat. 223), as amended, to remove 
the limitation upon the rank of the director 
of music, the leader of the Military Academy 
Band, and for other purposes; 

S. 1645. A bill to clarify the status of citi- 
zens or nationals of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines who are retired members of the uni- 
formed services and who hold offices of profit 
or trust under the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; 

S. 1646. A bill to amend section 301, Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to fur- 
ther limit the jurisdiction of boards of review 
established under that section; and 

S. 1647. A bill to amend the act of August 
3, 1950, as amended, to continue in effect the 
provisions thereof relating to the authorized 
personnel strengths of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA FOR PARK PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. MON- 
RONEY], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence three bills which pertain to the 
acquisition of Federal lands by the State 
of Oklahoma for park purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by N. R. Graham, vice chairman 
of th? Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board, be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Graham's statement fully ex- 
plains the purpose of the bills and the 
programs of the State of Oklahoma for 
developing State parks and recreational 
areas. 

Oklahoma is becoming very conscious 
of her recreational resources and is set- 
ting the pattern for development of 
these resources by the States themselves, 
with a minimum of assistance from the 
Federal Government. 

The May issue of Holiday magazine 
features the State of Oklahoma. If 
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you will acquire a copy and read the 

article, you will understand why Okla- 

homa has been so successful in develop- 
ing her State parks system. 

We take great pride in the fact that 
Lake Texoma on Red River in Oklahoma 
had over 3 million visitors during the 
last calendar year—more than any other 
recreational or park area in the United 
States. 

My colleague [Mr. Monroney] has 
foined me in the introduction of the 
bills and we hope that prompt action 
can be secured in their passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF N. R. GRAHAM, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND RESOURCES 
BOARD, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. : 
The government of the State of Oklahoma 

has engaged in a major way in the develop- 
ment of State parks and recreational areas 
since 1935. This is being accomplished both 
through substantial State appropriations 
and by the sale of self-liquidating bonds 
with which to construct modern lodges and 
cabins. To date the State of Oklahoma has 
in excess of $5 million invested in State 
parks, exclusive of land and roads. 

The first of these bond projects was con- 
structed at Lake Murray State Park at a 
cost of $850,000. Income from concessions 
have far exceeded bond requirements, the 
demands being so large as to require an 
additional investment of $480,000 for addi- 
tional air-conditioned rooms and other im- 
provements. 

Based on this experience the legislature 
has authorized the issuance of approximately 
$5 million in self-liquidating bonds for the 
construction of modern recreational facili- 
ties at 4 other State parks, 3 of which are 
located on lands adjacent to Corps of Engi- 
neer projects and 1 on land adjacent to a 
Bureau of Reclamation project. 

These projects have been carefully engi- 
neered as to economic feasibility and bond 
buyers have agreed to take the issue under 
certain circumstances. The properties will 
be leased to private operators and will be 
operated by them on a concession basis. 
The principal requirement of the bond 
buyers is that permanent structures built 
from their funds be located on land owned 
by the State. It is also a requirement of 
Oklahoma law. 

At present the State of Oklahoma now 
holds long-term leases on the Federal lands 
involved in these parks. The State has in 
some cases purchased lands back from the 
shoreline when necessary to round out the 
park area. 

Desirable location of the proposed lodges 
is naturally dictated by topography. In 
each case the desirable site is on a high ele- 
yation but close to the water edge. While 
there are many sources of attraction for 
recreation seekers in the semiarid Southwest, 
the predominant attraction is water; hence 
our desire to build in the indicated locations. 

In the esse of Sequoyah Park on the Fort 
Gibson Dam and Reservoir project, the State 
needs to purchase approximately 50 acres of 
land, all of which is above the flood pool. 
In the Texoma area on the Denison Reser- 
voir project our needs call for the purchase 
of some 70 acres, while at Lake Altus under 
the Bureau of Reclamation, we will need to 
buy some 87 acres. 

Of course, we expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to retain all authority necessary to 
protect the Federal interest in these projects 
and to further protect the public by requir- 
ing that the land purchased by the State 
be used only for public-park purposes, 
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Time has not permitted a search of old 
records to find the cost of this property to 
the Federal Government but whatever it be, 
the State will be glad to reimburse the 
Treasury, Since the State now holds long- 
time leases on this and surrounding land, it 
can have no other value. 

In conferences with the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation, it has 
been determined that the recreational de- 
velopment proposed by the State in no way 
interferes with their operation, but comple- 
ments it. 

Because the payment of interest is in- 
volyed, time is an important element. It 
will take nearly a year to build these proj- 
ects. Our vacation season starts in May. 
If the cost of interest during construction 
is not to become excessive, we must be ready 
to serve the public not later than May 1, 
1954. 

It is, therefore, our sincere hope that the 
legislative authority for the sale of these 
small tracts to the State of Oklahoma can 
be expedited. 


The bills, introduced by Mr. Kerr (for 
himself and Mr. Monroney), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

S. 1637. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; and 

S. 1638. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1639. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ARMED SERVICES LEGISLATION 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference eight bills relating to the 
Armed Services. 

Each of the bills is accompanied by a 
letter of transmittal from the depart- 
ment concerned which explains the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

I ask that the accompanying letters in 
each case be printed in the REcorp im- 
mediately following the listing of bills 
introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The bills introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, by request, were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 

8.1640. A bill to amend the act of April 
29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of the re- 
quirement of performance and payment 
bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts. 


The letter to accompany Senate bill 
1640 is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 25, 1953. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: There is enclosed a draft of proposed 
bill “to amend the act of April 29, 1941, to 
authorize the waiving of the requirement of 
performance and payment bonds in connec- 
tion with certain Coast Guard contracts.” 

The act of April 29, 1941, 55 Stat. 147 
(40 U. S. C. 270e), authorizes the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy, 
in their discretion, to waive the require- 
ments for performance and payment bonds 
contained in the act of August 24, 1935, 49 
Stat. 793 (40 U. S. C. 270a-d), the so-called 
Miller Act, with respect to contracts for the 
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manufacturing, producing, furnishing, con- 
struction, alteration, repair, processing, or 
assembling of vessels, aircraft, munitions, 
materiel, or supplies of any kind or nature 
for the Army or the Navy. The Miller Act 
requires performance and payment bonds in 
connection with any contract exceeding 
$2,000 for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public buildings or public work 
of the United States. The purpose of the 
proposed bill is to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to waive these requirements 
for performance and payment bonds on Coast 
Guard contracts to the same extent and 
under the same circumstances as is now 
authorized in connection with the contracts 
of the Army and Navy. 

A proposed bill relating to the same sub- 
ject matter was submitted to the 82d Con- 
gress by the Treasury Department, and was 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
as H. R. 2394 and in the Senate as S. 948, 
After holding hearings on H. R. 2394, the 
House Committee on the Judiciary reported 
the bill favorably, with amendments making 
the legislation applicable to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and expressly author- 
izing waiver of Miller Act bonds on cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contracts (H. Rept. No. 269, 
82d Cong.). The bill, as amended, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
April 2, 1951. The proposed legislation now 
submitted by the Treasury Department is in 
the form in which H. R. 2394 was passed 
by the House of Representatives, except as 
hereinafter indicated. 

The Coast Guard’s procurement procedure, 
like that of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, 
is established pursuant to the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, 62 Stat. 21 (41 
U. S. C. 151-161). One of the aims of that 
act was to provide for uniformity in pur- 
chase procedures by the armed services, 
Contractors bidding on Coast Guard require- 
ments, who also supply similar needs of other 
branches of the armed services, justifiably 
expect the basic procurement procedures of 
the Coast Guard to be in conformity with 
the procedures followed by the other armed 
services. In some instances contractors 
have declined to perform services for the 
Coast Guard on any different basis from that 
established for use by the other services, 
Contractors in certain cases have refused to 
furnish the Coast Guard with performance 
and payment bonds, citing the fact that such 
bonds are not required for similar work for 
the Army or Navy. 

Since both the Navy and the Army have 
invoked the waiver authority contained in 
the act of April 29, 1941, with respect to 
certain types of contracts, it becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult for the Coast Guard 
to require contractors to furnish perform- 
ance and payment bonds in cases where such 
bonds are not required on similar Army or 
Navy contracts. 

At the request of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, that Commission has been included 
within the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has advised that it is now engaged in a 
major construction program which will in- 
yolve the expenditure of several billions of 
dollars in the course of the next few years; 
that much of this work will be performed 
under cost-type contracts; and that as the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives pointed out in H. Rept. 
269, 82d Congress, there is adequate assur- 
ance under cost-type contracts that ma- 
terlalmen and workmer will be paid, and 
that Miller Act payment bonds are, in such 
situations, unnecessary and a waste of Gov- 
ernment money. Accordingly, the Atomic 
Energy Commission desires express authority 
to waive the requirements of the Miller Act 
to the same extent as such authority would 
be possessed by the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Coast Guard, 
under this proposed legislation. 
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It would be appreciated, therefore, if you 
would lay the proposed bill before the Sen- 
ate. A similar proposed bill has been trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


S. 1641. A bill to retrocede to the State of 
Oklahoma concurrent jurisdiction over the 
right-of-way for United States Highways 62 
and 277 within the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, Oklahoma. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1641 is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1953. 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “To retrocede 
to the State of Oklahoma concurrent juris- 
diction over the right-of-way for United 
States Highways 62 and 277 within the Fort 
Sill Military Reservation, Oklahoma.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that it 
has no objection to the presentation of this 
proposal to the Congress. The Department 
of Defense recommends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This proposed legislation will retrocede 
to the State of Oklahoma, upon acceptance 
thereof, concurrent jurisdiction over the 
right-of-way for United States Highways 62 
and 277 within the Fort Sill Military Reserva- 
tion. The United States now has exclusive 
jurisdiction over this area, ceded by the 
State of Oklahoma March 17, 1913 (Okla- 
homa, Sessions Laws, 1913, ch. 52, p. 90). 
Permission to use a part of Fort Sill Military 
Reservation as highway right-of-way was 
granted to the State of Oklahoma by the 
Assistant Secretary of War by permit dated 
October 13, 1932. This measure will permit 
proper control of the highway, jointly, by 
the Federal Government and the State, 
thereby obviating problems which might 
arise out of military policing of highways 
heavily traveled by the civilian public. At 
the same time concurrent jurisdiction will 
allow appropriate military control of an area 
within a military reservation. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACTION AGENCY 


The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer KENT, 
General Counsel. 


S. 1642. A bill to authorize the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to cause to be published official Reg- 
isters for their respective services. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1642 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To author- 
ize the Secretaries of the. Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, to cause to be pub- 
lished official registers for their respective 


services,” 
This posal is a part of the Department 


pro 
of Defense legislative program for 1953 and 
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the Bureau of the Budget has no objection 
to the presentation of the proposal to the 
Congress. The Department of Defense rec- 
ommends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Army and Navy Registers are men- 
tioned in various laws, parts of laws, and 
resolutions dating as far back as 1812. The 
only legal basis for the publication of an 
Air Force Register is an assumption that 
the laws relating to the Army Register are 
applicable to the Air Force, and the refer- 
ences to an Air Force Register in sections 
201 and 301 (a) of Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress. (62 Stat. 1081). This proposed 
legislation would repeal the miscellaneous 
statutes relating to the contents of the regis- 
ters and enact one provision of law applicable 
to all the military departments. 

The statutes or parts thereof which are 
repealed by section 2 of the attached draft 
require the following information to be in- 
included in the appropriate register: 

(a) Lineal rank for each arm; enlisted 
service; volunteer service of Regular Army 
officers. 

(b) Highest volunteer rank of Regular 
Army officers. 

(c) Retired officers of the Army. 

(d) Disabled emergency officers of the 
Army and of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

(e) Names of certain persons who sub- 
mitted to yellow fever experiments (Army 
Register). 

(f) Retired Regular Army and Regular Air 
Force officers. 

(g) Retired officers of the Army of the 
United States and the Air Force of the 
United States other than Regulars. 

(h) Retired Navy officers. 

(i) Warrant officers of the Navy. 

(j) Members of uniformed services who 
are on a temporary disability retired list. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

Legislation identical with this proposal 
was included in. the Department of Defense 
legislative program for consideration by the 
8Ist Congress’ second session, approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and introduced 
in the Congress (S. 3390 and H. R. 8087). 
No further action was taken by the 8lst 
Congress with respect to S: 3390 and H. R. 
8087. 

It was resubmitted for consideration by 
the 82d Congress and was introduced (S. 321 
and H. R. 1183). The House of Representa- 
tives passed H. R. 1183, without amendment, 
on June 18, 1951, but the Senate did not act 
upon either bill. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The average annual cost of this legislation 
will approximate $94,000 per year. This fig- 
ure does not represent any increase in cost 
for the publication of the Army Register and 
the Navy Register, but does contemplate an 
expenditure of $22,000 for the publication of 
the Air Force Register. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 

The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER KENT, 


S. 1643. A þill to authorize the Post Office 
Department to designate enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard as postal clerks and assist- 
ant postal clerks, and for other purposes. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1643 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953, 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To authorize 
the Post Office Department to designate en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
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Marine Corps, and Coast Guard ‘as -postal 
clerks and assistant postal clerks, and. for 
other purposes,” and a sectional analysis 
thereof. 3 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has no objection to 
the presentation of this proposal to the Con- 
gress. The Department of Defense recom- 
mends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This proposal is to authorize the United 
States Post Office Department to designate 
as postal clerks and assistant postal clerks 
certain enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who 
have been selected for such designation by 
the Secretary of the Department concerned. 
Such designated personnel shall be author- 
ized to receive and open pouches and sacks 
of mail addressed to the post offices, stations, 
vessels, and installations of the Departments 
concerned; deliver such mail; sell postage 
stamps; make up and dispatch mails; and 
perform other postal duties authorized by 
the Postmaster General in accordance with 
prescribed rules and regulations. 

Each postal clerk or assistant postal clerk 
so designated shall take a proper oath and 
shall give bond to the United States in such 
penal sum as the Postmaster General may 
direct. However, the Secretary of the serv- 
ice concerned may terminate such bond and 
is authorized specifically to waive the giving 
of any bond by such postal clerks or assistant 
postal clerks. i 

The proposed legislation further provides 
that the Department concerned shall an- 
nually reimburse the Post Office Department 
for funds and -postal stocks embezzled, or 
lost through negligence, errors, or defalca- 
tions on the part of unbonded postal clerks, 
unbonded assistant postal clerks, persons 
acting in those capacities, or commissioned 
or warrant officers of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who 
have been designated as custodians of postal 
effects by the appropriate commanding of- 
ficers. Reimbursement shall be made also 
for funds expended by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in payment of claims arising from such 
losses occasioned by such personnel, and the 
Secretary concerned is authorized to proceed 
against such personnel to recover amounts 
so paid. 

At present, the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force are confronted with an 
undesirable factor of the law (the act of 
August. 21, 1941, ch. 392, 55 Stat. 656, as 
amended, 39 U. S. C, 138), which requires 
that persons performing the duty of mail 
clerk or assistant mail clerk be bonded. This 
requirement often creates inequities, retards 
expeditious handling of the mails, increases 
administrative costs, and brings about an 
injustice in many instances. In the latter 
connection there have been instances in 
which the service concerned has found a 
mail clerk or assistant mail clerk to be en- 
tirely free of blame for the shortage of funds 
and the Post Office Department has subse- 
quently made demand for payment upon 
the surety. In such instances it is incum- 
bent upon the individual to make final set- 
tlement with the surety notwithstanding the 
finding of his innocence. 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
operate their postal services pursuant to the 
act of May 27, 1908 (ch. 206, 35 Stat. 417- 
418), as amended (39 U.S. C. 134), and sec- 
tion 3 of the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, 
37 Stat. 554), as amended (39 U. S. C. 135). 
The latter act was amended by the act of 
July 2, 1945 (ch. 226, 59 Stat. 315), to provide 
that the Secretary of the Navy. may waive 
the giving of bond by Navy mail clerks and 


assistant Navy mail clerks. It is provided 


further that the Post Office Department shall 
be reimbursed annually by the Department 


of the Navy for funds embezzled or claims 


paid, arising from errors, losses, or defalca- 
tions by such clerks, The Department of 
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the Navy advises that the handling of mail 
pursuant to the act of July 2, 1945, has been 
most satisfactory. 

This proposal is designed along the same 
basic lines as the above-cited acts of May 
27, 1908, and August 24, 1912, as amended, 
in order that the equities and procedures 
therein established may be extended uni- 
formly to the other services. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


Legislation identical with this proposal 
was included. in the Department of Defense 
Legislative Program for 1951 and, with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, was 
presented for the consideration of the 82d 
Congress (H. R. 5066 and S. 1995). The Con- 
gress took no further action on the bills. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is estimated that this proposal would 
obligate the United States with respect to 
the Army and Air Force for an amount of 
approximately $35,000 per annum. It is fur- 
ther estimated that this amount would be 
set off by savings resulting from decreased 
administration costs. As the Department of 
the Navy and the Treasury Department (in- 
sofar as the Coast Guard is concerned) have 
been operating under procedures similar to 
those provided for in this legislation, no 
additional cost to the Government will result 
with respect to these Departments. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER KENT, 
General Counsel. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL TO AUTHORIZE 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT To DESIGNATE 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY, Navy, 
Am Force, MARINE Corps, AND Coast GUARD 
As POSTAL CLERKS AND ASSISTANT POSTAL 
CLERKS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 provides that enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, and the reserve compo- 
nents thereof, may upon selection by the 
Secretaries of the Departments concerned be 
designated by the Post Office.Department as 
postal clerks and assistant postal clerks who 
shall be authorized to perform the usual 
duties of a postal clerk and any other postal 
duties as may be authorized by the Post- 
master General. The duties would be per- 
formed in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the appro- 
priate Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard authority. These postal 
clerks and assistant postal clerks would be 
required to take the oath of office prescribed 
for members of the postal service and would 
be required to give bond to the United 
States in such amount as the Postmaster 
General may deem sufficient. The Secretar- 
ies concerned, however, may waive the giy- 
ing of bond. 

Section 2 provides that the Post Office De- 
partment be reimbursed annually by the 
department concerned for losses chargeable 
to unbonded postal clerks and assistant pos- 
tal clerks, persons acting in these capacities, 
or commissioned or wararnt officers who have 
been designated custodians of postal effects. 

Section 3 would require that postal clerks 
and assistants shall be amenable to the 
discipline of the respective services except 
that as to their duties as such clerks they 
shall be governed by postal rules and regu- 
lations of the United States and of such 
supplemental ‘postal directives and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by appropriate 
authorities. 

Section 4 would provide for the termina» 
tion by the secretary of the department con- 
cerned, of any bond given by Army, Navy or 
Coast Guard mail clerks or by Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps or Coast Guard pos- 
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-tal clerks or assistant postal clerks. Such 
‘termination of bond would not affect the 
liability of any person or surety thereunder 


‘for losses occurring prior to such termina- 


tion. 

Section 5 would direct the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Treasury to 
take appropriate action to effect recovery of 
-amounts paid under the provisions of this 
legislation from the persons responsible for 
the losses or shortages. 

Section 6 repeals laws and parts inconsis- 
tent with this legislation. 

S. 1644. A bill to amend the Act of May 27, 
1940 (54 Stat. 223), as amended, to remove 
the limitation upon the rank of the direc- 
tor of music, the leader of the Military 
Academy Band, and for other purposes. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1644 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBIN W. BARKLEY, 
> President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To amend 
the act of May 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 223), as 
amended, to remove the limitation upon the 
rank of the director of music, the leader of 
the Military Academy Band, and for other 
purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
-of Defense legislative program for 1953. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 


-proposed legislation for the consideration of 


the Congress. The Department of Defense 
recommends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 
The act of May 27, 1940, as amended (10 


‘U. S. C. 1086), provides that “the teacher of 


music, the leader of the Military Academy 
Band, shall have the rank of captain * * * 
and shall be entitled to receive the pay and 
allowances of an officer in the grade of cap- 
tain.” It is the purpose of this proposed 
legislation to amend that statute to author- 
ize the teacher of music and leader of the 
band at the Academy to have such rank as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army and to save the retirement and other 
benefits to which he and his dependents are 
now entitled under the present provisions 
of that act. 

The present statutory limitation is not 
only unduly restrictive but also unjustly dis- 
criminatory against the present incumbent 
of that position. The officer currently occu- 
pying that position was apj ointed thereto in 
1934 after having been selected from among 
several hundred aspirants for the post and 
has held the rank of captain since the ef- 
fective date of the act, May 27, 1940. Since 
no authority exists for the promotion of this 
officer, he has been forced to remain in that 
grade for more than 12 years without any op- 
portunity for advancement, even though he 
is qualified for and deserving of promotion. 

In addition the responsibilities of the 
teacher of music and leader of the band at 
the Military Academy include command au- 
thority over a detachment of considerable 
size, duties of teacher of music for the cadet 
corps, and the leadership of a professional 
band of national importance, and clearly 
warrants his advancement to a grade com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities and pro- 
fessional attainments. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


With one exception, H. R, 6138, 82d Con- 
gress, is identical to this proposed legislation 
and to a draft of proposed legislation which 
the Department of Defense recommended to 
the Congress on March 7, 1952, as a part of 
its legislative program for 1952. That excep- 
tion is the inclusion in this of a 
provision requiring at least 6 months’ service 
in grade in order to retire in the highest 
grade in which the officer served. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 
‘The Department of the Army has been des- 
ignated as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROGER KENT. 
(Enclosure.) ; 


S. 1645. A bill to clarify the status of citi- 
zens or nationals of the Republic of the Phil- 


-ippines who are retired members of the uni- 


formed services and who hold offices of profit 
or trust under the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes. 


`The letter accompanying Senate bill 


-1645 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Sènate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “to clarify 
the status of citizens or nationals of the 
Republic of the Philippines who are retired 
members of the uniformed services and who 
hold offices of profit. or trust under the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and for other 
purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 


_of Defense legislative program for 1953 and 


the Bureau of the Budget has no objection 
to the presentation of this proposal to the 
Congress. The Department of Defense rec- 
ommends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This proposal is designed to provide stat- 
utory authority for retired members of the 
uniformed services of the United States who 
are nationals or citizens of the Republic of 
the Philippines to accept under certain con- 
ditions offices and emoluments from the 
Philippine Republic, Retired members of 
the regular components and some of the 


-nonregular components of the Armed Forces 


of the United States are prohibited from 
accepting such offices and emoluments by 
article 1, section 9, clause 8 of the United 
States Constitution, wherein it is provided: 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States: And no person holding 
any office of profit or trust under them, 


shall, without. the consent of the Congress, 
„accept of any present, emolument, office, or 


title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state.” 

This. proposal would eliminate that pro- 
hibition, so far as concerns Philippine na- 
tionals who are on retired status from the 
uniformed services of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippine Scouts, by giving 
congressional consent to such employment. 
The proposal will specifically affect Philip- 
pine nationals who are retired personnel of 
the Philippine Scouts, whose retired status 
is provided for under laws of the United 
States and whose retired pay is authorized 
to be paid from funds appropriated by the 
Congress. 

This bill is made retroactive to July 4, 
1946, the date of the President's proclama- 
tion declaring the Philippine Commonwealth 
to be a free and sovereign nation. By mak- 
ing this proposal retroactive, it would vali- 
date payments which may have been made 
to such persons who, since the date of 
Philippine independence, may have accepted 
and held offices or received emoluments 
from the Philippine Republic. 

It is belieyed that this legislation will 
result in a benefit to the Philippine Re- 
public and may be an important factor in 
fostering favorable American-Filipino rela- 
tions and the continued influence and in- 
terest of the United States in that country. 
- LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

Legislation identical to this proposal was 
‘Included in the Department of Defense leg- 
Aslative program for 1952, was approved by 
‘the Bureau of the Budget, and introduced 
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in the 82d Congress (H. R. 6337). ‘The 
Congress took no further action on the 
proposal. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 
This proposal would cause no increase in 
budgetary requirements for the Department 
of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER KENT, 
General Counsel, 


S. 1646. A bill to amend section 301, Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to fur- 
ther limit the jurisdiction of boards of re- 
view established under that section, 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1646 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, to amend 
section 301, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to further limit the jurisdiction of 
boards of review established under that sec- 
tion. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 
proposed legislation for the consideration of 
the Congress. The Department of Defense 
recommends that it be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF TH= LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to remove the review of punitive discharges 
or dismissals from the armed services as the 
result of court-martial sentences from the 
jurisdiction of the so-called Discharge Re- 
view Boards established under the provi- 
sions of section 301 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. The effect thereof 
would be to limit the jurisdiction of such 
boards to a review of administrative separa- 
tions from the service and to limit the re- 
view of punitive discharges or dismissals, ex- 
cept as noted below, to the procedures pre- 
scribed in the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice (Public Law 506, 81st Cong.). 

At the time of enactment of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the only 
discharges and dismissals from the Army, 
including the Air Corps, resulting from 
court-martial sentences were those based 
on sentences of general courts-martial, the 
review of which was expressly excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the discharge-review 
boards established under section 301 of that 
act. Title II of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, the effective date of which was Febru- 
ary 1, 1949, introduced the bad-conduct dis- 
charge to the Army and the Air Force as an 
additional punitive discharge. This bad- 
conduct discharge has been continued under 
the new Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Tor all three services; and it may be imposed 
by sentence of either a special or a general 
court-martial, whereas the dishonorable 
discharge may only be imposed by sentence 
of a general court-martial. Thus, a bad- 
conduct discharge, if imposed by a special 
court-martial, in addition to the reviews pro- 
vided by the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, is also subject to an additional review 
by a discharge-review board under section 
301 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. As the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice clearly provides for the finality of court- 
martial judgments with appropriate appel- 
late review, it is considered neither appro- 
priate nor desirable that the additional re- 
view afforded by the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act, in the case of bad-conduct dis- 
charge imposed by reason of special courte 
martial sentences, be continued in effect. 
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It should be noted that under section 12 
of the act of May 5, 1950, the first section 
of which is the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, the Judge Advocate General of any 
of the Armed Forces is authorized, inter alia, 
to substitute for a dismissal, dishonorable 
discharge, or bad-conduct discharge, a form 
of discharge authorized for administrative 
issuance, in any court-martial case involv- 
ing an offense committed during the period 
of World War II and until May 31, 1951, pro- 
vided the accused submits a petition before 
May 31, 1952, or within 1 year after comple- 
tion of appellate review of his case, which- 
ever is the later. In addition, the enactment 
of this proposal would not affect the review 
authority conferred by section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, under 
which the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, acting through boards of civilian of- 
ficers or employees, may correct military or 
naval records where necessary to correct an 
error or remove an injustice. This authority 
has been considered to extend to the review 
and correction of entries in records result- 
ing from the action of courts-martial and to 
the issuance of a new discharge. Thus, 
there are other means by which possible in- 
justices resulting from punitive discharges 
may be corrected, in addition to the review 
authority presently afforded by section 301 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 in the case of bad-conduct discharges 
imposed by sentence of special courts- 
martial, 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


This proposed legislation was presented for 
the consideration of the 82d Congress as part 
of the Department of Defense legislative pro- 
gram for 1952. It was introduced in the 
House as H. R. 6769 and in the Senate as 
Bere and it passed the House on May 5, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 
The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Kent. 


S. 1647. A bill to amend the act of August 
3, 1950, as amended, to continue in effect the 
provisions thereof relating to the authorized 
personnel strengths of the Armed Forces. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1647 is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To amend 
the act of August 3, 1950, as amended, to 
continue in effect the provisions thereof re- 
lating to the authorized personnel strengths 
of the Armed Forces.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 
proposed legislation for the consideration of 
the Congress. The Department of Defense 
recommends that it be enacted. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The proposed legislation is designed to 
extend until July 31, 1958, the provisions of 
the act of August 3, 1950 (Public Law 655, 
8lst Cong.; 64 Stat. 408), as amended by 
section 3, 1951 Amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (Public 
Law 51, 82d Cong.) which suspended until 
July 31, 1954, the limitation on the author- 
ized active-duty personnel strength of the 
Armed Forces of 2,005,882, as well as other 
limitations on the authorized personnel 
strength of other components and branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

In many respects the international situa- 
tion under which this suspension was origi- 


April 15 
mally granted has not changed—at times it 
approaches the critical. The Armed Forces 
must achieve and maintain a strength com- 
mensurate with United States commitments, 
the world situation in general, and the capa- 
bilities of our allies. Operations in Korea 
must be aggressively supported and essential 
civil affairs and military government services 
must be provided in active combat areas 
under United States military commanders 
and in certain currently occupied areas. The 
Armed Forces must be assured of an adequate 
military capability necessary to support 
United States foreign policy for a period 
which at this time is indefinite. 

Failure to continue the suspension of the 
limitation on tke authorized active-duty 
personnel strength of the Armed Forces 
would automatically force the strength of 
the Armed Forces downward to 2,005,882. 
This would mean the demobilization of ap- 
proximately one-half of the active combat 
and supporting elements and cause our pres- 
ent commitments to be completely unac- 
ceptable from a military security point of 
view. It is believed that in view of the need 
for long-range Department of Defense plan- 
ning in this area and the fact that the 
Department of Defense program for the fiscal 
year 1953 is based upon an active-duty per- 
sonnel strength which is greatly in excess of 
2 million, the further suspension of the 
authorized personnel strength of certain 
components and branches of the Armed 
Forces should be for a minimum of 4 years. 
The Congress has declared that an adequate 
strength must be achieved and maintained 
to insure the security of this Nation. The 
continued suspension of the limitations on 
the authorized active-duty strengths is es- 
sential to the achievement of that goal. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
the representative of the Department of De- 
fense for this legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 


RoGER Kent. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. IVES submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. ANDERSON 
as a substitute for the committee sub- 
stitute for the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
13) to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. The amendments follow a sug- 
gestion made yesterday by the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
when he spoke about the rights of the 
State of Kansas. 

The amendments provide that, if Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, granting 100 
percent of all oil revenues from the vari- 
ous States to the States that happen 
to be on the coast, is passed, the same 
privilege shall extend to the States of 
the interior. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. 
ANDERSON to Senate Joint Resolution 13 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
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be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 19, line 14, insert “Titles I and 
II of”, after “Nothing in.” 

At the end of such joint resolution insert 
the following new title: 

“Tirte III 
“REVENUES FROM PUBLIC LANDS 

“Sec. 12. Notwithstanding any provisions 
of law other than those contained in this 
joint resolution— 

“(a) Ninety percent of all revenues re- 
ceived after the date of the enactment of this 
joint resolution from any public land of 
the United States, including revenues from 
the sale, lease, or use of such lands or the 
products thereof, bonuses, rentals, royalties, 
permits, licenses, or any other source, shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the end of the fiscal year in which received 
to the State or Territory in which such land 
is situated to be used by such State or 
Territory for any purposes it may deem 
proper; and 

“(b) Ten percent of all such revenues shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters; to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources; to confirm the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States 
over the natural resources of the seabed of 
“the Continental Shelf seaward of State 
boundaries; and for other purposes.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Dr. Louls 
J. Sebille; 

H. R. 788. An act for the relief of Beryl 
Williams; 

H. R. 813. An act for the relief of Jane 
Loraine Hindman; 

H. R. 814. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Thomas C. Rooney, and Mrs. Thomas C. 
Rooney, his wife; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Francesca 
Servello; 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin; 

H. R. 937. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Frank DeNuzzi and Cecelia Melnik 
Burns; 

H. R. 1103. An act for the relief of Maria 
Buffoni and Emma Botta; 

H. R. 1180. An act for the relief of Virgil 
N. Wing; 

H. R. 1187. An act for the relief of Mother 
Anna DiGiorgi; 

H. R. 1200. An act for the relief of Ronald 
J. Palmer and Ronda Kay Palmer; 

H. R. 1456. An act for the relief of Susan 
Kay Burkhalter, a minor; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of Hilde- 
gard Schoenauer; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Louis 
M. Jacobs; 

H. R. 1517. An act for the relief of Corp. 
Predrag Mitrovich; 

H. R. 1695. An act for the relief of Irene 
Proios (nee Vagianos) ; 

H. R. 1752. An act for the relief of William 
Robert DeGrafft; 

H. R. 1769. An act for the relief of Oscar 
F. Brown; 

H. R. 1887. An act for the relief of Mar- 
jorie Goon (Goon Mei Chee); 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Gary 
Matthew Stevens (Kazuo Omiya); 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of Cecile 
ee Vincent and Michael Calvin Vin- 
cent; 
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H. R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2176. An act for the relief of Norma 
Jean Whitten; 

H. R. 2201. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinous Tzortzis; 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaro- 
slav, Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; 

H. R. 2368. An act for the relief of Richard 
E. Rughaase; 

H.R. 2881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosaline Spagnola; 

H. R.3012. An act for the relief of the 
Sacred Heart Hospital; 

H. R. 3042. An act for the relief of Anna 
Bosco Lomonaco; 

H. R.3244. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Dutchess; 

H.R.3275. An act for the relief of the 
Bracey-Welsh Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 3358. An act for the relief of Erna 
Meyer Grafton; 

H. R. 3678. An act for the relief of George 
Prokofieff de Seversky and Isabelle Proko- 
fieff de Seversky; 

H. R. 3724. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lynn Neis; 

H. R. 3757. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H. R. 3758. An act for the relief of Stavrula 
Perutsea; and 

H. R. 3832. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Orinda Josephine Quigley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1127. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co., and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., 
to the Union Ice Co. and Edward Barbera; 

H.R. 1128. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to Jake Alexan- 
der a patent in fee to certain lands in the 
State of Alabama; 

H. R. 1880. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
Bishop of Northern Alaska for use as a mis- 
sion school; 

H. R. 2154. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Leona Hungry; and 

H.R. 2364. An act to terminate restric- 
tions against alienation on land owned by 
William Lynn Engles and Maureen Edna 
Engles; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 1780. An act for the relief of Edward 
F. Shea; and 

H.R. 3276. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret D. Surhan; to the Committee on 
Finance, 


TEMPORARY ECONOMIC CON- 
TROLS—PERMISSION TO SUBMIT 
MINORITY OR INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I may submit my individual views, 
and that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
BENNETT], and the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER], members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, may 
submit minority views on the bill (S. 
1081) to provide authority for temporary 
economic controls, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Indiana will not leave 
the room for a moment. I should like 
to repeat on the floor of the Senate what 
I said in committee, that no man could 
have been more fair, more open-minded, 
than was the distinguished Senator from 
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Indiana in the hearings on the controls 


bill. 
Mr.CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 


from Illinois. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

Address entitled “Justice for Poland,” de- 
livered over the radio by Hon, John Lodge, 
Governor of Connecticut, before Polish- 
American Congress, together with introduc- 
tory remarks by Paul Flak. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Transcript of discussion of academic free- 
dom on the American Forum of the Air, in 
New York City, April 12, 1953. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Article regarding a memorial to Rocham- 
beau, written by Charles Parmer, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Sunday, 
April 12, 1953. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Two Different Things,” 
published in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
April 13, 1953, relating to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “The Embarrassed Cow,” 
published in the Farm Journal for May 1953, 
dealing with prices of dairy products, 


OFFSHORE OIL—INCREASED INTER- 
EST RATE ON LONG-TERM 
GOVERNMENT BORROWING—IN- 
CREASED COST OF HOME LOANS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a commendatory 
article entitled “Offshore Oil,” written 
by Mr. Marquis Childs, and published in 
this morning’s Washington Post. 

The article is an analysis of the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas]. While I have the oppor- 
tunity to present this very worthy ar- 
ticle for the Recorp, I desire to commend 
the Senator from Illinois for what I con- 
sider to be one of the most brilliant 
presentations I have ever read, and part 
of which I heard, upon this very vital 


‘and important question. 


I think the debates on the question of 
offshore oil have been outstanding, and 
my statement applies to both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the Hol- 
land joint resolution. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Eccles Warns of Eco- 
nomic Dangers,” written by Marquis 
Childs, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 14, 1953. 

This article points out that Marriner 
S. Eccles, a very distinguished American, 
and a former member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and for some time Chair- 
man of the Board, makes note of the fact 
that the economic pressures in the Amer- 
ican economy at the present moment are 
deflationary rather than inflationary. 

I note what Mr. Eccles has to say in 
regard to the recent decision of the 
Treasury Department increasing the in- 
terest rates on Government bond issues, 
namely, that the justification in the 
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main, or at least the partial justifica- 
tion, is that at least some inflationary 
pressures are indicated and may be con- 
tinuing. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent to 
have included at the same point a fea- 
ture article entitled “Increase in Cost of 
Homes Seen in Suspension of Govern- 
ment’s Purchases of VA and FHA Paper,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 14, 1953. 

This article relates to one aspect of the 
interest-rate problem. The Government 
has suspended the purchases of Veterans’ 
-Administration, GI housing-loan paper, 
and FHA paper. The article points out 
that the agency best known or commonly 
known as “Fanny May”—FNMA—vwill 
suffer a very serious loss. I point out 
that some economies we are now at- 
tempting to make—economies that go to 
agricultural research and soil conserva- 
tion; economies that may go into every 
aspect of our vocational education and 
health program — are being totally 
erased, first, by a rise in interest rates; 
and, second, the losses to some of the 
loan agencies of the Government because 
of finagling of the fiscal policy. 

I desire the Recorp to speak for itself. 
The article in the Wall Street Journal 
_is conclusive proof of the events to which 
I invite attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at the same point 
a statement entitled “National Debt 
Policy—Long-Term Implications of Rise 
in Interest Rate Examined,” written by 
Seymour E. Harris, an eminent econo- 
mist, of Harvard University, and the 
author, among other books, of The Na- 
tional Debt and the New Economics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
in the chair). The Chair wishes to ad- 
vise the Senator from Minnesota that the 
2-minute time limit has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be allowed at 
least to complete my statement. I shall 
be finished in a moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the 2-minute 
requirement is a good one, but my par- 
liamentary inquiry is whether it applies 
to the total number of items a Senator 
desires to place in the Recorp or to each 
item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Cuair is advised that under the order it 
applies to each particular item. 

Mr. MORSE. In that event, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is just starting an- 
other item, and the 2-minute limitation 
would not have run against him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had not submitted to the Senate 
any unanimous-consent request with re- 
lation to the first item. The Chair was 
endeavoring to find out whether the 
Senator from Minnesota made a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Recorp 
will reveal that I asked unanimous con- 
sent to have each item printed in the 
Recor as I spoke of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is a very rapid 
speaker. At the time he submitted his 
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request the attention of the Chair was 
diverted by conversation with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr, JOHN- 
son of Texas], and the request was sub- 
mitted to the Senate. The Senator from 
Minnesota then went on to review the 
statement in some detail, and the Chair 
was uncertain whether or not the Sen- 
ator wished to obtain unanimous con- 
sent to have the item printed in the 
Record. Without objection, such con- 
sent is granted, and the first two items 
mentioned may be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as requested. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFSHORE OIL DrBATE—ATTACK BY DOUGLAS 
SHOWED CHARACTERISTIC SKILL 


(By Marquis Childs) 


One of the most vigorous opponents of 
the measure to transfer title to the offshore 
oil from the Federal Government to the 
States is Senator PauL H. Doucias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois. With characteristic skill in 
marshaling facts and figures, DoucLas talked 
for 2 days against the administration's bill. 

Yet, his remarks caused scarcely a ripple 
in the stream of the news. A deep source 
of frustration to those fighting to block 
what they denounce as a colossal giveaway 
is their inability to stir any widespread public 
excitement over the issue. 

The most effective weapon has been the 
Hill amendment which provides that the 
royalties paid to the Federal Government 
for sale of the oil would go to all the States 
for education, thereby helping to make up 
for the gaping financial deficit in almost 
every State educational system. The States 
off whose shores the oil lies would receive 
a much larger share. 

Some progress has been made in alerting 
the States that have no offshore wealth. 
The legislatures of five States—West Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
and Arizona—have adopted resolutions call- 
ing on Congress to reject the oil bill. These 
resolutions refer to the urgent need for school 
funds. The resolution passed by the Ari- 
zona House of Representatives says it is esti- 
mated that Arizona alone needs $120 million 
“to take care of urgent school needs.” The 
Tennessee House in its resolution referred 
to the proposal as “detrimental to the school- 
children of Tennessee.” 

The Tennessee Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion taking the opposite line. But both 
houses in Arkansas supported the Hill 
amendment to use the oil revenues received 
by the Federal Government for education. 

The States with the vast oil wealth off 
their shores—California, Texas, Louisiana, 
and Florida—are naturally determined to 
keep what they insist has always been theirs. 
The revenue they would receive would go a 
long way to ease the tax burden and provide 
new and modern schools. In Texas, oil from 
school lands has been a bonanza for higher 
education. 

One reason for the public apathy is the 
legal tangle which surrounds the issue. Dis- 
cussion is likely to be lost in complexities 
about historic boundaries and the Continen- 
tal Shelf which merely confuse the average 
citizen, 

The administration has maintained a con- 
sistent viewpoint in pressing for action to 
live up to President Eisenhower’s stand for 
States rights on the oil issue during the 
campaign. Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell, both able and conscientious, has sought 
to limit action to the historic boundaries. 
He is concerned, of course, lest Congress go 
so far as to make it probable that the Su- 
preme Court would reject on constitutional 
grounds a law granting to the States au- 
thority beyond the historic boundaries. On 
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the point of outright ownership Brownell 
in his testimony had this to say: 

“My recommendation would mean, in legal 
terms, that instead of granting the States a 
blanket quitclaim title to the submerged 
lands within their historic boundaries, the 
Federal Government would grant to the 
States only such authority as required for 
the States to administer and develop their 
natural resources.” 

Some of the most ardent proponents of 
the transfer of the oil wealth haye also con- 
sistently taken this position. Thus Senator 
SpessarD HOLLAND, Democrat, of Florida, in 
his bill proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment quitclaim to the States only the sub- 
merged lands within their historic bound- 
aries. For California, this boundary is the 
Texas and Florida claim a 
1014-mile limit by virtue of the terms under 
which those States were admitted to the 
Union. 

By far the greater part of the potential oil 
wealth, however, lies in the Continental 
Shelf beyond even the 10'\4-mile boundary. 
The United States Geological Survey has es- 
timated the value of potential reserves in 
the Continental Shelf off California, Texas, 
and Louisiana at $37,890 million. 

The pressure from powerful interests with 
a well-organized lobby in Washington is to 
get the jurisdiction of the States extended 
beyond the historic boundaries on which the 
Eisenhower administration stands. There 
are suspicious souls who believe a quitclaim 
bill within the historic limits is only the first 
step. The second step would be control over 
the Continental Shelf. Among both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Congress are advo- 
cates, under the same States’ rights princi- 
ple, of turning over the public lands in the 
West, or the mineral wealth of those lands, 
to the individual States. That could be step 
No. 3. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has granted 
authority for a suit to be carried through the 
Federal courts challenging the first step. So, 
in any event, the Supreme Court will pass 
once more on a question long in controversy. 


ECCLES WARNS OF ECONOMIC DANGERS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

All through the inflationary boom of the 
Truman administration a wiry little man 
with a far-reaching knowledge of finance 
provided a sober commentary for those who 
cared to listen on the mistakes that he 
thought were being made. That was Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
finally came into prolonged and bitter con- 
flict with President Truman and his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, John Snyder. 

In the controversy over interest rates 
Eccles felt that the independence of the 
Board was at stake. He resigned in July of 
1951, although his term as a member of the 
Federal Reserve did not expire until 1958. 

After an unsuccessful effort to defeat 
Utah's Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS in the 
Republican primary, Eccles became chair- 
man of the board of the First Security Corp., 
the system of banks he and his brother built 
up in Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho. Back in 
Washington the other day for a visit, he 
talked with old friends the same kind of 
shrewd realism about the course of the 
American economy. 

But now Eccles feels that most of the in- 
fluences are in the direction of a deflation. 
In the annual report of his company Eccles 
expressed it as follows, after pointing out 
that the budget-balancing, tax-cutting pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration is 
in itself deflationary: 

“Other developments which indicate that 
we may be approaching a very advanced stage 
in the business cycle may be enumerated as 
follows: Production, employment, and in- 
come are at new highs after a prolonged 
and spectacular rise; money rates have been 
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gradually tightening for several:years In spite 
of the fact that individual and corporate 
savings—including depreciation, depletion, 
and retained earnings—have been increas- 
“ing and are now running at the high com- 


bined total of about $40 billion annually; ~ 


inventories are being maintained at high 
levels and are not likely to be increased; 


automobile and consumer durable goods gen- - 


erally are being produced as fast and in many 
cases faster than they can be absorbed by 
the market; the peak of home building has 
been reached and houses are now being built 
in many areas more rapidly ‘than they are 
being sold; Government expenditures. are 
scheduled to reach their peak this year and 
then start to decline; the capital outlay of 
American business has been running at 
abnormally high levels since the end of the 
war and will likely taper off this year.” 

In his report, Eccles implied criticism of 
the new administration for undertaking at 
this time to shift a large part of the short- 
term debt to a long-term basis at higher 
interest rates. Privately, in his talks here, 
he was much more critical of the policy now 
being pursued by the Treasury, feeling that 
it will add one more deflationary pressure to 
those he listed. 

To some this may seem to concern only a 
few Wall Street bankers and brokers—the 
Wall Street. which is.a favorite target for 
demagogues. Actually the state of the Amer- 
ican economy and whether it will be sus- 
tained at more or less the present high levels 
is directly related to high policy and high 
politics at home and abroad. 

The specialists searching for motives for 
the peace drive launched by Russia’s new 
Premier, Georgi Malenkov, have studied 
closely a speech made by Malenkoy in No- 
vember of 1949. That was at the time when 
there were signs of a slump in this country. 
Unemployment had begun to increase. 

Malenkov in his speech gloated over these 
signs of decline. He held out hope to the 
Moscow Soviet that he was addressing that 
the long-awaited American depression was 
about to begin. Communism would prove, 
said Malenkov, that it was the superior sys- 
tem. He went on to give the familiar 
mish-mash of claims and statistics. 

But it is quite possible that one of the 
principal targets for the peace offensive is 
American prosperity. A fixation of Com- 
munist thinking is that this prosperity is 
dependent on war or preparation for war, 

So, with the whole world watching—and 
the free nations conscious of a direct re- 
lationship ‘with America’s economic well- 
being—it is. supremely important to show 
that peace and prosperity are compatible. 
The robust, unflinching optimism of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks may be a 
helpful tonic. 

But something more than this 1s neces- 
sary from Government. In the past decade 
Government has intervened on a colossal 
scale. Largely with the aid of Government 
tax writeoffs and with Government war and 
defense contracts, total production has been 
increased 214 times. After that kind of inter- 
vention for war and preparedness the Gov- 
ernment cannot just walk away while in- 
voking natural economic laws. A little com- 
mon sense of the Eccles variety will be help- 
ful at this point. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORTGAGE RATES—INCREASE IN COST OF HOME 
LOANS SEEN IN SUSPENSION OF GOVERN- 
MENT’S PURCHASES OF VA AND FHA PAPER 
Wasuincton.—Government mortgage rates 

soon will be boosted. 
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=} Such was the strong implication’ of an - 


announcement yesterday that the Federal 
National Mortgage Association had tempo- 
rarily suspended purchases of mortgages in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or guaranteed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The FNMA merely said its “action was a 
precautionary measure pending a necessary 
review of the purchase policies of the asso- 
ciation in a changing market.” 

Interest rates now are fixed at 4 percent 
on VA mortgages and 41⁄4 percent on FHA 
loans. Builders and mortgage bankers for 
months have complained that these rates 
are unrealistic in terms of the present in- 
vestment market. 

OVER-THE-COUNTER PURCHASES AFFECTED 

The FNMA action applies to over-the- 
counter purchases by the agency. It does 
not affect mortgages covering defense, mill- 
tary, disaster, or Alaska housing, nor does 
it apply to mortgages covered by FNMA com- 
mitment contracts or delivered against 
FNMA purchase receipts. 

Government officials—who asked not to 
be named—said the FNMA has stopped buy- 
ing the 4 percent and 4% percent FHA 
mortgages “so it wouldn't be stuck with 
more millions of such home loans when 
rates are boosted.” 

These officials explain that if VA rates are 
raised, say, to 4%, percent, FNMA couldn't 


“sell its vast holdings of 4-percent VA loans 


except at a discount. Such selling would 
mean a loss to the association. At present 
FNMA holds $2.3 billion of mortgages, about 
85 percent of which are 4-percent VA loans. 
The other 15 percent are 4'4-percent FHA 
loans. 

If these officials are correct in predicting 
a boost in Government mortgage rates, the 


Administration must decide what FNMA - 
“ fessor of economics at Harvard University. 


must do with its mortgage holdings. 

Sale of its present holdings at 2 or 3 cents 
off on the dollar would mean that FNMA 
could sell its holdings and raise cash with 
which to buy new mortgages. 

On the other hand, FNMA could simply 
hold onto its present mortgages until they 
mature, which would mean that no loss 
would result. If such is the case, Federal 
appropriations might be necessary to provide 
money to FNMA to buy new mortgages. 

Housing officials said that FNMA has about 


: $170 million available to buy mortgages in 
. the open market. 


It has some $313 million 
already committed for the purchase of mort- 
gages, and these commitments will be carried 
out. 

BUILDERS AND BANKERS FAVOR BOOST 

Builders and mortgage bankers have re- 
peatedly asked the present and past admin- 
istrations to boost the VA and FHA rates in 
line with rising interest rates in other sectors. 

Heavy demand for loans, far in excess of 
supply, has brought about a “tight” money 
situation and increased interest rates. Gov- 
ernment borrowing costs have been rising for 
months and business borrowing charges have 
pretty much followed suit. 

With such heavy demand by borrowers, 
lenders have ample places to loan their 
money at fancier yields than the 4-percent 
and the 4%4-percent Government mortgage 
rate. Since these Government mortgage 
rates have not risen with other yields, 
builders and mortgage bankers have com- 
plained that lenders have shied away from 
making such loans. 

The Treasury decision to issue a 30-year 
314-percent bond issue—the highest rate in 
nearly two decades—has made the need for a 
mortgage rate boost “even more certain,” 
according to one high source, “Such a cou- 
pon recognizes that borrowing costs have 
gone up, so overall fiscal policy, to be uni- 
form, must that a 4-percent mort- 


` gage is ridiculous in these times,” he adds. 
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HIGHER RATE SEEN AID TO MARKET ' ' 

A decision to boost VA and FHA rates— 
if it comes—would help the housing mar- 
ket, according to builders and mortgage 
bankers. With a more “realistic” yield, in- 
surance companies and savings and loan as- 
sociations would be more interested in lend- 
ing their money to finance new homes and 
therefore provide a stimulus to the building 
industry. 

A boost in mortgage rates would also 
mean, proponents argue, that FNMA would 
have to buy fewer mortgages. With the 
higher rate, private investors would be more 
interested. 

Also, a higher rate on VA loans could mean 
that the Veterans’ Administration would 
have; to make fewer direct home loans, In 
rural- areas, if a veteran cannot obtain: a 
home loan from private sources then the 
VA is empowered to lend him the money 
directly. A higher rate presumably would 
mean private sources would be more willing 
to make such loans and -the Government 
could be eased out of the direct lending 
field, according to proponents of a higher 
rate. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. TI also ask unani- 
mous consent that the article by Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris, entitled “National 
Debt Policy—Long-Term Implications of 
Rise in Interest Rate Examined,” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL DEBT Po.iicy—Lonc-Trerm IMPLI- 

CATIONS OF RISE IN INTEREST RATE EXAM- 

INED 


(The writer of the following letter is pro- 


He is the author, among other books, of The 
National Debt and the New Economics.) 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The new policy of debt management 
should be scrutinized by top administration, 
by Congress, and by citizens generally. This 
is the time to do it. Higher interest rates 
are crucial not only for management of the 
debt but the whole economy. 

In 1946 the average rate on United States 
Government long-term bonds was 2.19 per- 
cent. Now the market is beginning to an- 
ticipate a long-term issue of 3 or 3% per- 
cent, or roughly 1 percent above that of 
1946. (The New York Times, on March 26, 
reported yield of 2.195 percent on one long- 
term issue.) Even by late 1952 Treasury bill 
rates had risen from .351 percent at the end 
of 1945 to 1.837 percent, and certificates of 
indebtedness from .875 to 1.890 percent. 

Within 9 days of assumption of responsi- 
bility the present administration had offered 
an exchange of 1%-percent certificates of 
indebtedness for 214-percent certificates of 
indebtedness, and for some other issues, 
The market awaits still higher rates. 

What. is behind this new interest-rate 
policy? 

PRICE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

First, there is the new administration's 
penchant for the free market. But in the 
management of the public debt there has 
been no free market. The price of Govern- 
ment securities depends upon the amount of 
money outstanding; and the latter in turn is 
largely determined by monetary authority. 
It has always been a manipulated market. 
In fact, many economists hold the theory 
that control of the interest rate is a price 
that has to be paid to assure freedom in 
other markets. 

Second, the authorities seem to believe 
that it is sinful for the banks to hold large 
amounts of securities. Therefore, they hold, 
it is necessary to raise rates to a point where 
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the public will be tempted to buy the securi- 
ties and the banks to dislodge them. But 
` I would remind the authorities that since 
1914 purchases of securities by banks have 
accounted for about two-thirds of all rises in 
earning assets of banks and have been the 
most important monetary factor in financing 
arise of money income of 4 to 5 times. 
Perhaps the monetary authority will tell us 
where, in the absence of bank purchases, the 
money is to come from which will be required 
over the next 25 years on the conservative 
assumption that real income would rise by 
100 percent and prices by only 50 percent 
(less than 2 percent a year). For when the 
banks buy, additional deposits are created. 


CONTROLS FOR CREDIT 


Third, the new policy is supposed to deal 
with the problem of inflation. But surely 
since early 1951 the inflation has been a mini- 
mum (less than 3 percent a year in the cost 
of living, and a decline in wholesale prices) 
given the task of mobilizing resources for 
our military economy. Whatever the case 
for higher rates in earlier years, it is difi- 
cult to believe that, in the absence of the 
extension of war, higher rates are the appro- 
priate policy in the next few years. If some 
classes of borrowers are abusing use of credit, 
there are alternative policies to higher rates 
which do not demoralize the Government 
bond market. 

Defenders of the new policy will tell you 
that it was the Federal Reserve-Treasury 
concord of early 1951, with its repudiation 
of the debt-support policy, that stopped the 
rise of prices. To this I would reply, What 
about the reversal in the speculative rise of 
raw materials? The increase in taxes? 
What about the cumulative effects of record 
level of investments (and hence saturation 
of markets)? What about allocations of 
materials and price control? What about 
the excessive speculation in the first 9 
months of the Korean war? What about the 
difficulties of the soft-goods industries? All 
of these also can account for the flattening 
of the rise of prices. 

The new administration should go slow in 
reversing the policies of the Roosevelt- 
Truman administration in this field. Man- 
agers Of the public debt have learned since 
1933 to tailor securities to the needs of dif- 
ferent segments of the market, to give 
enough assurance to the market so that in- 
vestors could safely hold long-term securi- 
ties and hence be satisfied with lower rates. 

- Compare the uncertainty today, with in- 
vestors disposing and waiting until they are 
sure they make the best possible bargain. 
Had rates in the last 20 years been those of 
the twenties, the cost of the national debt 
would have increased by more than $50 
billion. 

RISE IN COST 

I hope that the new administration will 
be cautious. The national debt now costs 
$1 billion per year more than at the end of 
the war, though the size is roughly the same. 
Should the administration continue with its 
present policies and bring rates back to the 
level of the twenties, the cost over 25 years 
may well be $100 billion. I have not heard 
Senator Brrp say a word about economies in 
managing the debt, 

It is also well to observe that a rise in 
the rate by 1 percent gives the banks an addi- 
tional return of $600 million per year ulti- 
mately. 

The Congress is meticulous about appro- 
priations of even $50,000 for the pay of econ- 
omists whose task it is to study the $350 
billion economy as a whole. Yet they allow, 
without any restrictions, full discretion to 
the managers of the debt even though one 

- policy might cost from one to four billion 
dollars a year more than another. 

Again I urge a careful appraisal of the 
leng-run implications of the new debt and 
interest rate policy. Not only the tax bur- 
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den but also the state of our economy is 


involved, 
Seymour E. Harris, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 30; 1953, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Concluding my re- 
marks in reference to Dr. Harris’ article 
and the editorial which I have brought 
to the attention of the Senate, I recog- 
nize the importance of the Treasury De- 
partment being very much alive and 
alert to the threat of inflation. I con- 
gratulate the Department upon any 
measures which it has taken to curb in- 
flation. I commend the Department for 
such action. My point the other day in 
addressing the Senate on a statement 
made by several Senators was that this 
fiscal adjustment, the interest rate ad- 
justment upward, had been made with- 
out consultation with the Congress or 
with the Council of Economic Advisers. 

I conclude by saying that on the one 
hand we talk of balancing the budget 
and we talk of economies in the depart- 
ments of Government, but I submit that 
the new interest rate policy of this Gov- 
ernment will make such economies seem 
puny and meaningless. We try to cur- 
tail expenditures for the farmers or for 
the school children in connection with 
vocational education, to the tune of a 
few million dollars. Then we impose 
upon ourselves by Executive fiat, not by 
congressional action, literally hundreds 
of millions of dollars in increased inter- 
est, which will go to the few and not to 
the many. 


HUMBLY WE PRAY—POEM BY 
STELLA HALSTEN HOHNCKE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
poem written by an outstanding poet of 
the Northwest, Mrs. Stella Halsten 
Hohncke, State poetry chairman for 
North Dakota, of the National League of 
American Pen Women, Ine. Recently 
she wrote an outstanding poem. I ask 
that the poem be printed in full in the 
body of the Record. It is very brief. I 
believe that if every Senator will read 
the poem we shall have harmony in 
the Senate between the Democrats and 
the Republicans. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Lord: 

I meant to say a word today 

To my neighbor who lives across the way, 
Who bears, alone, her recent grief, 

But I did not speak, and the day was brief, 
I meant to do a deed today 

For one who stumbled on the way; 

A friendly hand meant the battle won, 
But I did not act, and the day was done. 


Forgive me for the things I meant to do 
But left undone. Too late, I knew 
I missed the joy of life's golden hour 
By neglect of the good within my power. 
Amen. 
—Stella Halsten Hohncke, 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN 
EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
three new reports on the Executive Cal- 
endar. My understanding is that there 
is no objection to any of these nomina- 
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tions. If there is, I shall not press the 
request at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent that, as in executive session, the 
Senate consider and confirm these nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the nominations in 
order. ` 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Kenton R. Cravens to be Administra- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


FEDERAL HOUSING COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Guy O. Hollyday to be Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Raymond Blattenberger to be Public 
Printer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “The Senate Tidelands Bill,” pub- 
lished in the Shreveport Times of March 
29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue SENATE TIDELANDS BILL 


The tidelands bill approved by the Senate 
Interior Committee—the Holland bill, with 
39 other Senators joining the Florida Sen- 
ator in sponsoring it—carries out the cam- 
paign pledges of President Eisenhower, in 
our opinion. It also fulfills the pledge of the 
Republican platform and grants the coastal 
States the offshore rights which formed the 
basis of their first demands for title, 

The Times agrees with Louisiana Senators 
RUSSELL LONG and ALLEN ELLENDER that the 
Senate bill should be enacted into law be- 
fore approaching the question of title, tax- 
ing, policing power and other issues involving 
the Continental Shelf, which is 50 to 200 
miles offshore and has popped up as a new 
question. Nothing in the Holland bill—as 
approved by the Senate committee in an 11 
to 4 vote—prevents the States from seeking 
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title, or lesser jurisdiction, over the Con- 
tinental Shelf resources later. But that is 
a separate problem and one that rightly 
should be postponed, as Senator Lone pro- 
poses, until the Holland bill is enacted into 
law, with the signature of President Eisen- 
hower. 

There can be no question that the Presl- 
dent will sign the Senate bill if it goes 
through Congress. The bill conforms to the 
GOP platform, which states on this issue: 

“We favor restoration to the States of 
their rights to all lands and resources be- 
neath navigable inland and offshore waters 
within their historic boundaries.” 

That also is what President Eisenhower 
pledged, as a candidate, in his speeches at 
New Orleans and in Texas. And it is what 
the Holland bill provides. As to whether the 
historic boundaries are the 3 mile limit for 
Louisiana and California and 1014 miles for 
Texas and the gulf coast of Florida, the 
States have a right to seek new definition, by 
legislation or by court action, on that point. 

But the first step is to get a Federal law 
that establishes the principle of the rights 
of States to both offshore resources and those 
under inland navigable waters not flowing in 

_federally-owned land. 

Louisiana Attorney General Fred LeBlanc 
in a statement yesterday emphasized that 
there is no unfairness to Louisiana in com- 
parison to Texas and Florida in the pending 
bill, and that the first step must be to get 
this bill enacted into law. He put it this 
way: 

“Texas and Florida may have been more 
voluble than Louisiana with respect to sea- 
ward boundaries during the present fight in 
Congress for our submerged lands, com- 
monly but erroneously called ‘tidelands,’ but 
the time to talk, argue, contend, strive, and 
act on that point must necessarily follow the 
enactment of legislation which recognizes 
the coastal States as having title to all areas 
within their historic boundaries.” 


“Mr, HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon my good friend the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. TAFT] com- 
mented on the amount of time which 
had been consumed in debate on the 
pending joint resolution. I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the preponderance 
of time, certainly by far the larger part 
of the time, has been consumed by the 
proponents of the joint resolution, and 
definitely not by the opponents. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for exact figures on that 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. TAFT, Up to the end of last 
week, it is true that the proponents had 
consumed 17,700 lines of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and the opponents 16,697. 
However, on Monday and Tuesday the 
opponents passed the proponents by a 
good many thousand lines, so they are 
now ahead. 

Mr. HILL. I think if my distinguished 
friend were to count the lines embodying 
questions of the proponents of the joint 
resolution he would find a different re- 
sult. It is not merely a question of who 
has the floor, or who is making the 
speech, but a question of who is con- 
suming the time. Every time a Sena- 
tor rises to ask questions—although I 
welcome questions and have no objec- 
tion to them—time is consumed. 

Mr. TAFT. In making this calcula- 
tion the time was charged to whoever 
held the floor at the moment, whether he 
was asking the question or whether he 
was answering a question, in each case. 
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Mr. HILL. 'The Senator recognizes, of 
course, that questions often require go- 
ing over material which the speaker has 


already covered, and which he would not - 


ordinarily repeat. Sometimes a speaker, 
although he wishes to conclude his 
speech, must indulge in what we might 
call iteration, reiteration, and damnable 
reiteration. So it is the questions which 
have been asked by the proponents of 
the joint resolution that have consumed 
so much of the time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Yesterday I heard the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANpERSON]. He made 
a very fine, able speech. In that speech 
he made the law so clear that he who 
runs ought to be able to understand it. 
After he had laid down all the proposi- 
tions and quoted from the cases, making 
a clear, specific case, some of the prd- 
ponents came forward and began to ask 
questions. Of course, the Senator from 
New Mexico, being courteous, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and other Senators 
always try to be, was compelled to go 
back over material which he had already 
covered, to retrace his steps, to say again 
and again and again what he had already 
said. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
I do not have the computing machine our 
good friend, the Senator from Ohio, ob- 
viously has, in arriving at the figures of 
16,000 lines of the REecorp consumed, 
nevertheless, is it not a fact that the 
proponents of the bill have taken ap- 
proximately 412 days, namely, 2 days by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 1 day by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Howutanp], 1 day by the very able junior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. DANIEL], and 
then a half day of speeches by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. KucHe.], and other Senators. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JUGLAS. No; not just now. 

Mr. HILL. I have the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas the senior 
Senator from Illinois took 2 days, the 
Senator from New Mexico 1 day, and 
other Senators a half day. So that in 
terms of days, the proponents have taken 
4% days to 342 days by the opponents. 

There is this difference, is there not, 
that in the days when the opponents 
were speaking, the majority leader kept 
the Senate in session for more hours than 
while the proponents were speaking? I 
will not go into the motives as to why the 
Senate was kept on a prolonged working 
day when the opponents were holding 
forth, but does not that account for the 
length of time our good friend from Ohio 
has so efficiently computed during the 
hours of the night between the session 
yesterday and the session today? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Everything he has said is ab- 
solutely borne out by the RECORD. 

I shall have to yield to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon; then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota, and then 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
tro or three questions I should like to 
ask. 

Mr. HILL. TI yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that the state- 
ment made to the Senate this morning 
by the distinguished majority leader 
concerning the length of time that has 
been used in the debate now proceeding 
is one of the most novel statements the 
Senator from Alabama has heard in 
connection with the subject of free de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate on an 
issue involving the public interest? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
right. We have here a great issue, in- 
volving billions of dollars of the people’s 
property. It ought to be debated. God 
forbid that the time shall ever come 
when Members of this great last refuge 
and citadel of free debate shall be stifled, 
and Senators cannot rise on this floor 
and do exactly what has been done in 
the recent days. Not only opponents, 
but proponents also, have argued and 
debated the question before the Senate. 

I wish to make one statement about 
figures. They do not always tell the 
truth. There is no man in the Senate 
in whose integrity I have greater confi- 
dence than-in that of the Senator from 
Ohio. I have said time and time again 
that with all his great ability, with all 
his fine character, and after all is said 
and done, the shining virtue of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is his integrity. His com- 
ments on the use of figures reminds 
me of what Disraeli said. He stated, 
“There are statistics and statistics and 
Statistics, and then there are ordinary 
liars.” [Laughter.] 

The trouble is that figures do not al- 
ways tell the truth. They do not give 
the whole story. Before a witness testi- 
fies in a court he takes an oath to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Figures, however, do not 
always give the whole story. For in- 
stance, the figures cited this morning 
do not tell how many times opponents 
of the joint resolution have had to go 
back over and over and over what they 
have already said because of the ques- 
tions of the proponents of the measure. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. MORSE addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend of 
great and unimpeachable integrity, the 
senior Senator from Ohio. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am 
greatly complimented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, with 
whom I have always cooperated, and am 
cooperating today. The Senator made 
the broad statement that many more 
words were spoken by the proponents 
than by the opponents of the pending 
measure, and I happened to have the 
figures showing that that was not actu- 
ally the fact. The figures are as I stated 
them. 

However, Mr. President, that is a side 
issue. What I said yesterday was that 
in the 34,000 lines, containing, I calcu- 
late, about 250,000 words, plus 50,000 
more, at least, in the last 2 days, every- 
thing had been said that is going to be 
said during the remainder of this debate. 
I venture to reiterate the statement that 
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the subject before the Senate has been 
very well covered. Ido not blame either 
side for taking too much time. I merely 
express the opinion that from now on, 
while Senators naturally wish to state 
things in their own way, I do not believe 
they are going to add any arguments or 
any substantial thoughts to the very 
brilliant speeches which have been made 
on both sides of the issue up to this 
time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I have the fioor. I have 
just paid the Senator from Ohio a 
¿great compliment. Really, I would have 
thought he would have returned it in 
kind. {Laughter.] There is nothing 
more I can say. All the poor Senator 
from Alabama can do is to rise and 
parrot what somebody else has said! 
[Laughter.] 

I have a deep devotion to the Senator 
-from Ohio. He and I served on what 
was the old Committee on Education 
and Labor, which afterward became the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and we have been close and fast friends. 
I have even often referred to the Sen- 

-ator from Ohio as my lawyer. Then to 
have him rise here and talk about his 
client! I did not speak about my 
friend’s generosity, but I really would 
have thought he would be more generous 
to the Senator from Alabama than that. 
(Laughter.] 

We see here again, Mr. President, an 
illustration of what I have been dis- 
cussing. I rose with the idea of not 
making a very lengthy speech, but the 
Senator from Ohio, who desires. to 
shorten the debate, now compels the 
Senator from Alabama to take the time 
necessary to demonstrate that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama can say something 
on the joint resolution, can make some 
points on it which have not been made 
before. It is a perfect illustration of the 
very matter I have been discussing. 

Let me ask, Had the Senator from 
Oregon concluded his questions? 

Mr. MORSE, I have just started. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have only 
one question to ask. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Minne- 
sota has only one question. I desire to 
be perfectly courteous to the Senator 
from Oregon; and if it would be agree- 
able to him, I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, my only 
reason for rising was to make a comment 
in connection with the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
when he said that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] took 2 days in 
presenting his views. I recall distinctly 
that the Senator from Illinois interro- 
gated the Senator from Oregon at such 
length that the Senator from Oregon 

finally had to beg that he might be re- 
lieved from answering any further ques- 
tions while he could have an opportunity 
to get his lunch. So the memory of the 
_ Senator from Illinois is very short if he 
_ does not realize that on the 2 days the 
Senator from Oregon was speaking on 
the Senate floor, most of the time was 


taken in answering questions which were ` 


propounded to him by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield so that 
I may reply to that? 

Mr. HILL. I think it is only fair, 
since the Senator from Minnesota has 
spoken about the Senator from Illinois, 
to let the Senator from Illinois make a 
brief statement in reply, so, without 
prejudice to my rights, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
true that I asked certain questions of 
the Senator from Oregon. However, I 
would point out that in the course of my 
speech on the pending measure I was 
asked many questions by the very able 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] and the very able junior Senator 
from Texas {Mr, DANIEL]. Both those 
Senators have conducted their argu- 
ments with great ability and great po- 
liteness. -I yielded in the case of each 


-Senator, and a large portion of my time 


was taken up in at least attempting to 
answer the questions of these estimable 
Senators. The only difference between 
my situation and that of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon was that he was able 
to leave the floor and get his lunch, 
whereas I was not; I was held here all 
afternoon, for 2 days. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have several questions 
to ask. Before I ask the first one, let me 
say I am sorry that my good friend, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], has left 
the floor, for I wished to ask one of the 
questions in his presence. However, in- 
asmuch as he is a careful reader, I am 
sure he will read my question as it will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I wish to say that I share the views 
of the Senator from Alabama about the 
Senator from Ohio. In fact, I have such 
a high regard for the Senator from Ohio 
that I deeply regret that at the time of 
the Republican National Convention I 
made the mistake of not supporting him 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. If I had it to live over and the 
choice was between Eisenhower and 
Tarr I would choose Tarr. At least he 
intends to be fair and he tries to be fair. 


`I am sure he always means to be fair, 


although the results of many of his pro- 
cedural actions against me produce un- 
fair results, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, since the 
Republican National Convention the 
Senator from Ohio has proved that he 
possesses greater qualities of statesman- 
ship than I had detected in him prior 
to the convention. 

Be that as it may, I wish to respond 
at this time to what I regard-as a very 
fallacious argument, or at least an argu- 
ment with very undesirable implications, 
as contained in the statement presented 
to the Senate today by the Senator from 
Ohio in connection with the statistics he 
mentioned. I think it would be most un- 
fortunate if the debate in the Senate 
were to be limited by any such statistical 
persuasion as that which the Senator 
from Ohio has tried to use today. 
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So I wish to ask this question of the 
Senator from Alabama: Is it not the 
understanding of the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the value of the property in- 
volved in the issue now before the Sen- 
ate is between $40 billion and $65 billion, 
which belongs to someone—either to all 
the people of the United States or to the 
people of the particular States involved? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois presented testi- 
mony, which I do not think anyone suc- 
cessfully challenged, showing that the 
property values involved in this matter 
are anywhere from $50 billion—that 
amount being made up of $40 billion for 
the oil and $10 billion for the gas—all 
the way up to $300 billion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama share my view that when Con- 
gress finally passes the measure on this 
subject which I believe will be passed, 
and when that measure becomes law, 
the effect of that action will be to trans- 
fer this property to the States? When 
the President finally signs that meas- 
ure, as I believe he will do, that will net 
at all end this issue, but there will. still 
be a prolongation of this problem, not 
only in future Congresses, but in the 
courts of America. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct. 

As he knows, and as I expect to discuss 
in a few minutes, this question tran- 
scends in importance any question of 
property. Great as is the value of the 
property involved, and even though it 
may be much greater than we now re- 


‘alize, this question really goes to the 


whole issue of the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government and the relation- 
ship of our Nation to other nations. 
Many, many, most important questions 
are involved in this matter; and the im- 
portance of many of them transcends in 
many ways the importance of the very 
valuable property affected, even if we 
accept the value which we now believe 
the property to have. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that when the 
long course of litigation runs through 
the courts, they will be very much inter- 
ested in the legislative history of the 
particular legislation? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is unques- 
tionably true. That is one reason why I 
believe it is so important that we make 
the record full and complete. 

The Senator from Oregon, great law- 
yer that he is, and a former distin- 
guished dean of the University of Ore- 
gon Law School, well knows that many 
many times the courts, as they should 
do, turn to the record of the congres- 
sional debates, and seek to ascertain the 
legislative history regarding the particu- 
lar question then before the courts. So 
it certainly behooves us to write the leg- 
islative record in such a way that it will 
be clear, full, and definite. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment the 
Senator from Alabama is a lawyer second 
to none among the Members of therSen- 
ate. Since he is such an able lawyer, 
I should like to ask him another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
from Oregon is so much kinder to me 
than was my good and wonderful friend, 
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the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. The 
Senator from Oregon compliments me. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama, able lawyer that he is, agree 
with me that the courts of our country, 
and particularly the United States Su- 
preme Court in some of its leading de- 
cisions in which the question of the 
legislative history has become at issue; 
sometimes have pointed out in their de- 
cisions, by means of various language 
forms—although the meaning is clear— 
that not 1 Senator, not 2 Senators, but 
a large number of Senators during the 
course of the debate on the particular 
measure involved expressed a legislative 
intent, in keeping with the conclusion 
reached by the Court as to what was the 
legislative intent of the Congress? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is exactly correct. We can find that 
in many cases which have been decided 
by the courts. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama then agree with me that in the 
presentation of our opposition to this 
measure, which we believe is not in the 
public interest, we, as individual Sen- 
ators, have a responsibility to express 
for the record, in behalf of the people 
we represent, our views as to the un- 
desirability of this measure from the 
standpoint of sound public policy? 

Mr. HILL. I think we would be dere- 
lict in our duty and we would fail to 
perform our duty, as it is imposed upon 
us as the representatives of the people 
whose rights and property and interests 
are involved, if we did not make the 
record full and complete. 

Mr. MORSE. My last question is this: 
Therefore, does the Senator from Ala- 
bama agree with me that, loving the Sen- 
ator from Ohio IMr. Tarr] as we do, 
nevertheless we must not be diverted by 
his eloquent, persuasive tongue into 
stopping our fight for what we consider 
to be the people’s cause in connection 
with this great issue, until we are satis- 
field in our own hearts and minds that 
we have made the legislative record 
which needs to be made in opposition to 
this measure, so that when the courts 
come to pass upon it, there can be no 
question or shadow of doubt in the minds 
of the members of the United States Su- 
preme Court as to exactly what was the 
legislative intent? 

Mr.. HILL. I agree entirely. The 
Senator from Oregon is a deep student 
of American history, and he knows that 
on many occasions the position of the 
minority at one time has become the 
wis?, proper, and true course of the ma- 
jority at a subsequent time. As has 
been said, one on the side of God is a 
majority. 

One who feels that he is in the right, 
that he is on the right side, should cer- 
tainly make clear and definite his posi- 
tion, and should build the record for the 
courts and for the future. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Oregon for the questions he has asked. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the purpose had in mind by all of us 
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who oppose enactment of the Holland 
joint resolution is twofold, namely, first, 
to make the record, so that when the 
case reaches the courts, as it undoubted- 
ly will, the courts may know what was 
the legislative intent and what was the 
legislative thinking in the case of the 
members of the legislative body who 
spoke against the measure; and, second; 
to educate the American people, to take 
them into the confidence of the Members 
of the Senate? 

I can say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that, in my opinion, until 2 weeks 
ago only a very small number of the 
American people had the slightest ink- 
ling of the implications of the pending 
measure or the complications which 
might ensue from its enactment. 

I believe we have made great progress 
in bringing home to the understanding 
of the American people just what is in- 
volved in the pending measure. 

If we can continue this debate, as I 
hope we shall be able to do, on a high 
plane, and without recourse to any ir- 
relevant debate, I believe we shall gain 
the support of the people, possibly to an 
extent sufficient to result in our win- 
ning the battle. I think we have made 
great gains, and are going to continue 
to make great gains in educating the 
people, and I believe that is one of the 
great functions of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. Cer- 
tainly all he says applies particularly to 
this case, about which there has been 
much misrepresentation and much spu- 
rious propaganda, referring to it, for 
instance, as a tidelands measure, when 
Senators know that tidelands have noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. Long ago, 
as we know, in a case in Alabama in 1895, 
the tidelands question was settled. Yet 
time and time again responsible persons, 
responsible members of the press, and 
responsible mediums of communication 
have spoken of this as the tidelands 
question, That is but one illustration 
of much of the spurious and misleading 
propaganda put out in behalf of this 
measure. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr, HILL, I yield to.the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, who led such 
a gallant fight against this measure in 
committee and who made such an ex- 
traordinarily able and fine speech yester- 
day on the floor of the Senate against it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was going to ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether he 
is aware of the fact that in the first 
hearings ever held on this proposal, 
starting in 1937 and 1938, the areas in 
question were always referred to as sub- 
merged lands. I spoke about 5 hours 
yesterday and did not get a chance to 
cover the subject adequately. I certain- 
ly did not have an opportunity to pre- 
sent certain evidence I wanted to pre- 
sent, which consisted of records of the 
hearings in 1937 and 1938, in which the 
area was always referred to as sub- 
merged lands. It was only when the 
hearings were held that it became appar- 
ent that the law of the country took care 
of tidelands for the States, but did not 
take care of submerged lands; neverthe- 
less, the transposition from submerged 
lands to tidelands has been made, If 
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the Senator would follow that transposi- 
tion, he would find it was a very shrewd 
propaganda move, because of which 
those of us who have opposed the meas- 
ure have always suffered. I wanted to 
ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
Senator asks the question, I desire to 
thank him for what he said. I know 
that his statement is absolutely correct, 
and I know there is no one who has given 
more time to the subject or who has 
expended greater effort in a study of all 
the records and hearings than has the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask whether the 
Senator from Alabama is not a member 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; the Senator from Ala- 
bama is. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Prior to coming to 
the Senate, the Senator from Alabama 
served in the House of Representatives, 
did he not? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. During all that time, 
did the Senator ever hear of an appro- 
priation that ran to more than a billion 
dollars, and that might run to as much 
as $10 billion, that was not considered by 
the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. HILL. Of course not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor recognize that this in essence is real- 
ly an appropriation measure? 

Mr. HILL, That is the way I look at 
it. I may say to the Senator, when he 
made that point, I thought he was emi- 
nently. correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say it should have 
been referred to the Appropriations 
Committee, to see whether it was a 
proper appropriation at a time such as 
this, when there are other demands for 
money aggregating many billion dollars. 

Mr. HILL. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee is now wrestling with the 
very difficult, tortuous problem of under- 
taking to get the budget of the United 
States in balance. I do not need to per- 
suade the Senator from New Mexico of 
the importance of balancing the budget. 
The fact is, the people of the United 
States will buy so many bonds, and be- 
yond those which they buy, as we know, 
we have to look to the banks to purchase 
the bonds. When the banks purchase 
them, they have the right to issue cur- 
rency against them, and therefore the 
country is flooded with currency, which 
cheapens it, inviting and making for 
inflation. 


| 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will he 


Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend feos’ 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
this measure not only is in essence an 
appropriation bill, as pointed out by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
but is also the greatest giveaway meas- 
ure that has ever been proposed in this 
country or in any other country in the 
world, because it proposes to take away 
from 159 million people and from the 48 
States the rights which belong to them 
as parts of the Nation, and to give those 
rights, of great value, to but 3 States? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly it is the greatest 
giveaway measure the Senator from 
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Alabama knows anything about, I may 
say to the Senator from New York. 

When the Senator from Ohio, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, counts the 
lines in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
morrow morning, I hope he will count 
the fact that the Senator from Alabama, 
the speaker, contributed only a minor 
number of those lines, and that many 
of them came from other Senators, all 
of whom have asked very appropriate 
and very intelligent questions, and all of 
whom have made real contributions to 
this debate. 

Mr, ANDERSON. That is the purpose, 
when debate takes place. 
` Mr. HILL. Certainly; that is the 
whole purpose. I may say to my friend 
from New York, and I think he will agree 
with me, that whenever debate in this 
body is impaired, there is a change not 
only of the basic character of the Senate 
of the United States but also a change 
in the Government of the United States. 
This is the great citadel, I may say, for 
the preservation of the rights of the peo- 
ple of the United States, because a Sen- 
ator may rise on this floor and present, 
without limitation, to the Senate and to 
the people of the country the facts, and 
all the facts, involved in a particular 
matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the Senator from Alabama 
that while I did occupy the floor for ap- 
proximately 5 hours, I think that every- 
thing I said was pertinent to the pend- 
ing measure. I hope it was pertinent, at 
least. As to some of the things which I 
had and could have read at great length, 
I merely inserted them in the RECORD as 
statements. I had taken the trouble to 
dictate nearly every line that went in 
them, even though the task of dictating 
it and then having it transcribed in 
time was somewhat tedious. I hope we 
will not reach the point in the Senate 
where the number of lines of the RECORD 
a Senator takes to express the convic- 
tions which he has, after listening to 
more than 2,500 pages of testimony, and 
after sitting in a committee for 500 
hours, are to be counted. 

I started on this matter, I may say to 
the Senator from Alabama, out of my 
desire to see the derricks begin working 
on the gulf coast. I had no feeling ex- 
cept that something which belonged to 
Texas might be about to be taken away 
from Texas, and I felt that I wanted 
perhaps to help when the time came to 
prevent that being done. I want to see 
the derricks start working. As a result 
of the long hours of the hearings, I came 
out perhaps with different convictions; 
but it is not my conception of the pur- 
pose of the United States Senate that 
the lines of the Recor which it took me 
to express those convictions should be 
counted. Probably, had I been trained 
as a lawyer, I could deal with these legal 
cases quicker, but when an individual is 
born a Swede—and we frequently re- 
fer to the “dumb Swedes’—when one 
is born a Swede, the son of immigrant 
parents, it takes him a little longer to 
understand the niceties of Supreme 
Court decisions. I therefore took more 
lines than I should have taken. If that 
be treason, the Senator from Ohio will 
just have to make the most of it. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I cannot 
agree with my friend; I cannot agree 
with him at all. Ihave not heard a more 
pertinent, a more germane or a more 
relevant speech than the speech he 
made, or one that was spoken with more 
conciseness, or that went more directly 
to every point he raised, without any 
persifiage, without any unnecessary lan- 
guage or anything of that kind. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
take but a few minutes to say to my 
friend from New Mexico that I have 
already expressed myself of the states- 
manlike speech delivered yesterday. 
His speech and that of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] were two of the 
greatest speeches I think I have heard 
in the Senate. But I am not going to 
let the Senator from New Mexico, even 
though he be a Swede, leave for the Rec- 
orp the comments he has made about his 
national origin and the great nation 
which was the land of his forebears. I 


know of no people on the face of the - 


earth with a native intelligence higher 
than that of the Swedish people. But 
they are cautious, they are thorough, 
they are careful to get their facts—just 
as is the Senator from New Mexico—and, 
once they have the facts, they are not 
to be diverted from the course of action 
they think is right, because of any ap- 
peal to selfish motives, or because of any 
proposal of expediency. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly agree with what my very distin- 
guished friend from Oregon has said 
about Swedes. If there are any people 
who stand hitched, if I may use a good 
Alabama colloquialism, who stand fast 
for the right as they see the right, it is 
our good friends the Swedes and those of 
Swedish descent. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I tried very hard 
yesterday to keep from dragging in ex- 
traneous issues. I am sorry that I have 
dragged in this issue. I want to hear 
the discussion of the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when my 
friend makes reference to the Swedes, 
those of us, like the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], who know the Swedes 
and hold them in such high esteem and 
admiration are moved to give expression 
to our esteem and admiration. 

Mr. President, I have had the floor for 
35 minutes, and I hope that when the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] counts the lines in the morning, 
he will remember that I did not use up 
all the lines. I hope that anyone who 
is the majority leader of the Senate has 
more important business than that of 
counting lines, and I am sure he must 
aa had someone count the lines for 
him. 

Mr. President, the fundamental un- 
soundness of the approach to the sub- 
merged lands problem represented by the 
so-called Holland bill, the principles of 
which are now incorporated in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 of the 83d Congress, 
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is brought into focus sharply by the 
very language used in the title of the 
pending measure. 

The title of Senate Joint Resolution 
13 states that its purpose is to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries. 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
point out that the act of confirming a 
title to land presupposes the existence 
of an outstanding title in a grantee, a 
doubt as to the validity of that title, and 
a desire upon the part of the grantor to 
remove any possible doubt concerning 
the validity of the title by taking formal 
action to remedy whatever defect might 
be thought to exist in the prior con- 
veyance. 

An analysis of Senate Joint Resolution 
13 indicates that it covers within its 
scope three types of submerged lands sit- 
uated within the boundaries of the re- 
spective States: 

First, the beds of navigable inland wa- 
ters, such as bays, lakes, and rivers. 

Second, tidelands—that is, lands 
which are situated between the line of 
mean high tide and the line of mean low 
tide, and thus are covered and uncovered 
by the flow and the ebb of the tide. 

Third, the portion of the Continental 
Shelf underlying the marginal or terri- 
torial sea, which begins at the line of 
mean low tide along the coast wherever 
land areas meet the open sea, or at the 
mouths of bays, rivers, and other inland 
waters wherever they meet the open sea, 
and then extends seaward to the duly es- 
tablished territorial boundaries of the 
respective coastal States. 

Insofar as the beds of navigable inland 
waters, such as bays, rivers, and lakes, 
are concerned, and insofar as tidelands 
are concerned, the premise of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is unsound because 
there is no doubt whatever concerning 
the validity of the titles of the respective 
States to such categories of submerged 
lands within their boundaries, and, 
hence, there is no occasion for the Con- 
gress to purport to confirm the titles of 
the respective States to these categories 
of submerged lands. 

A long line of Supreme Court deci- 
sions, going back to 1842 in the case of 
the beds of navigable inland waters, and 
going back to 1845 in the case of tide- 
lands, make it plain that each State 
owns any of these lands that are situ- 
ated within its boundaries. 

The initial Supreme Court case in- 
volving the question of the ownership of 
the bed of a navigable inland water was 
Martin et al. against Waddell, which 
was decided by the Supreme Court in 
1842 and which is reported in volume 16 
of Peters’ Reports, beginning at page 
367. That has been over a century ago— 
111 years. That case involved a con- 
troversy over the title to an oysterbed 
on the bottom of Raritan Bay in the 
State of New Jersey. The Supreme 
Court held that all rights in the beds 
of navigable bays and rivers within the 
limits of the American Colonies, includ- 
ing New Jersey, had been vested in the 
Crown of England prior to independ- 
ence; that when the Thirteen Original 
States, as a result of the Revolutionary 
War, became free and independent, they 
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severally succeeded to the rights pre- 
viously held by the Crown of England in 
the beds of navigable bays and rivers 
within their respective boundaries; and 
that the rights in such submerged lands 
were not transferred from the Thirteen 
Original States to the Federal Govern- 
ment at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. Accordingly, the Su- 
preme Court decided that the State of 
New Jersey was the owner of the bed 
of Raritan Bay; and that the State had 
the authority to grant exclusive licenses 
for the taking of oysters from the bed of 
the bay. 

(At this point Mr. HILL yielded, suc- 
cessively to Mr. Morse and Mr. DANIEL, 
whose remarks were ordered to be print- 
ed at the conclusion of Mr. HILt’s 
speech.) 

Mr. HILL. All these many cases, be- 
ginning in 1855 and continuing down 
through the years, confirm the Waddell 
case, the Raritan Bay case, to which 
I have referred, and also confirm the 
case of Pollard’s lessees versus Hagen, 
to which I have referred, This long 
line of cases confirms the decisions in 
those cases, namely, that the beds under 
inland navigable waters and the tide- 
lands belong to the States without any 
question whatsoever. Many subsequent 
Supreme Court decisions have held that 
the beds of navigable inland waters, 


such as bays, lakes, and rivers, situated - 


within the boundaries of a State belong 
to the State. For the purpose of show- 
ing the extent to which this doctrine is 
firmly ingrained in our constitutional 
law, I shall now furnish a list of cases 
in which the Supreme Court has clearly 
upheld this proposition, indicating in 
each instance the year in which the de- 
cision was rendered and where the re- 
ported decision of the Supreme Court 
may be found: 

Smith against Maryland, decided in 
1855 and reported in volume 18 of How- 
ard’s Reports, beginning at page 71. 

Walker against The State Harbor 
Commissioners, decided in 1873 and re- 
ported in volume 17 of Wallace’s Re- 
ports, beginning at page 648. 

Weber against Harbor Commisioners, 
decided in 1873 and reported in volume 
18 of Wallace’s Reports, beginning at 
page 47. 

County of St. Clair against Loving- 
ton, decided in 1874 and reported in 
volume 23 of Wallace’s Reports, begin- 
ning at page 46. 

Barney against Keokuk, decided in 
1876 and reported in volume 94 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at page 
324. 

McCready against Virginia, decided in. 
1876 and reported in volume 94 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at page 
391. 

Packer against Bird, decided in 1891 
and reported in volume 137 of the United 
States Reports, beginning at page 661. 

Then the case about which we have 
heard so much discussion in this debate, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
against Illinois, decided in 1892 and re- 
ported in volume 146 of United States 
Reports, beginning at page 387. 

Shively against Bowlby, decided in 
1894 and reported in volume 152 of the 
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United States Reports, beginning at 
page 1, 

St. Anthony Falls Water Power Com- 
pany against St. Paul Water Commis- 
sioners, decided in 1897 and reported 
on volume 168 of the United States Re- 
ports, beginning at page 349. 

Mobile ‘Transportation Company 
against Mobile, decided in 1903 and re- 
ported in volume 187 of the United 
States Reports, beginning at page 479. 

United States against Mission Rock 
Company, decided in 1903 and reported 
in volume 189 of the United States Re- 
ports, beginning at page 391. 

McGilvra against Ross, decided in 
1909 and reported in volume 215 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at 
page 70. 

Scott against Lattig, decided in 1913 
and reported in volume 227 of the United 
States Reports, beginning at page 229. 

United States against Chandler-Dun- 
bar Water Power Company, decided in 
1913 and reported in volume 229 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at 
page 53. 

Appleby against City of New York, 
decided in 1925 and reported in volume 
271 of United States Reports, beginning 
at page 364. 

United States against Holt State Bank, 
decided in 1926 and reported in volume 
270 of the United States Reports, begin- 
ning at page 49. 

Massachusetts against New York, de- 
cided in 1926 and reported in volume 271 
of the United States Reports, beginning 
at page 65. 

Fox River Company against Railroad 
Commission, decided in 1927 and re- 
ported in volume 274 of the United States 
Reports, beginning at page 651. 

United States against Utah, decided in 
1931 and reported in volume 283 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at 
page 64. 

Most of the cases to which I have re- 
ferred involved States admitted to the 
Union after independence had been won. 
The Supreme Court has held that such 
States stand on an equal footing with the 
Thirteen Original States so far as the 
ownership of the beds of navigable in- 
land waters, such as bays, rivers, and 
lakes within their boundaries are con- 
cerned. This means that the States 
which were created by the United States 
out of Federal territory automatically 
received from the United States title to 
such submerged lands upon being ad- 
mitted to the Union, the title having 
theretofore been held by the United 
States in trust for the future States to 
be created out of the Federal territory; 
and that Texas, when it came into the 
Union through the process of annexa- 
tion, retained the ownership of the sub- 
merged lands comprising the beds of its 
navigable inland waters—with such 
specific exceptions as may have been 
provided for in various acts of admis- 
sion. That applies not only to Texas, 
but to any other State, if there is some 
specific exception. 

In view of this long line of Supreme 
Court decisions holding unequivocally 
and without a single exception that the 
respective States own the beds of the 
navigable bays, rivers, and lakes, and 
other navigable inland waters within 
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their boundaries, it would be the height 
of absurdity to argue that there is any 
real necessity for the Congress of the 
United States to enact a measure pur- 
porting to “confirm” the titles of the 
States to such submerged lands. I en- 
close the word “confirm” in quotation 
marks, because that word is taken from 
the title of the Holland joint resolution. 

Similarly, it would be absurd to con- 
tend that it actually is necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to “con- 
firm” the titles of the States to tidelands 
situated within their respective bound- 
aries, since the Supreme Court has al- 
ready made it clear, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that each State owns any 
tidelands—that is, any lands regularly 
covered and uncovered by the flow and 
ebb of the tide—within its boundaries. 

The question of the ownership of tide- 
lands situated within the boundaries of 
a State was first presented to the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Pollard’s 
Lessee against Hagan and others, which 
was decided by the Supreme Court in 
1845 and is reported in volume 3 of 
Howard’s Reports, beginning at page 
212. That case involved a controversy 
over a tideland area comprising part of 
the shore of a tidewater section of the 
Mobile River in Alabama. This is the 
cornerstone case. This is the basic case 
in connection with the question of tide- 
lands. In this case it was held by the 
Supreme Court that when Alabama 
ceased to be a territory and was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State in 1819, 
she was thereby placed on an equal foot- 
ing with the Thirteen Original States; 
that the Thirteen Original States had 
succeeded to the rights of the British 
Crown in the tidelands within their 
boundaries and had not surrendered 
such rights to the Federal Government 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted; and that, as an in- 
cident of this status of equal footing 
among the several States, the ownership 
of the tidelands within the boundaries 
of the new State was automatically 
transferred from the United States to 
Alabama when the latter came into the 
Union. 

She came in on an equal footing with 
the 13 States which had fought and won 
the war of independence and then 
formed the Federal Union. The court 
said that Alabama was placed upon an 
equal footing with the Thirteen Original 
States, which had succeeded to the rights 
of the British Crown to the tidelands 
within their boundaries, and had not 
surrendered such rights to the Federal 
Government when the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted. We re- 
call that the States reserved to them- 
selves or to the people—which meant 
the people of the States—all rights not 
given or delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court held that 
the right to the tidelands and ownership 
of the tidelands were still held by the 
States, and had never been in any way 
granted or given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. i 

Subsequent Supreme Court decisions 
have uniformly adhered to the view that 
the respective States or their grantees— 
that is, anyone to whom the State might 
have given a grant of any particular 
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tidelands—own the tidelands situated 
within the States’ boundaries. For the 
information of the Senate, I shall fur- 
nish a list of these decisions, by way of 
emphasizing the certainty which now 
exists concerning this point of constitu- 
tional law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
. Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama realizes that if he 
supplies such a list, it will represent lines 
to be counted against him. 

Mr. HILL. I appreciate the fact that 
it will represent lines to be counted 
against me, but in the service of truth 
I shall have to suffer the obloquy in- 
cident to putting those lines in the Rrec- 
orp, because I think the justice of this 
case, and the need to make the case 
full and complete, not only that the Sen- 
ate may have all the facts and the law 
with reference to the case, but that the 
facts may be available to all the people 
of the country, require that I cite the 
cases and bear whatever burden I may 
have to bear for adding those lines to 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

These are cases in the highest court 
in the United States, the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Surely it is in- 
conceivable that any Senator would ob- 
ject to the citation of cases from the 
Supreme Court of the United States, par- 
ticularly on a question so extremely im- 
portant as is the question now presented 
to us. 

As the Senator from New. Mexico 
knows, the Supreme Court is the citadel 
which the framers of the Constitution 
established to protect the rights and in- 
terests of the people of the United States. 
Can it be that a Senator is guilty of some 
terrible offense if he cites cases from 
this third great branch of our Govern- 
ment? As the Senator knows, we have 
three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment. There is the executive branch, 
to administer and execute the laws; the 
legislative branch, to enact laws; and 
the judiciary, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to protect 
the people in their rights, to make cer- 
tain that neither the executive branch 
nor the legislative branch in any way 
transgresses upon those rights or denies 
those rights or takes away those great 
rights from the people of the United 
States. 

Surely it would be a sad day if we in 
the legislative branch could not make 
reference to and cite cases from the 
third branch, the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We may not always 
agree with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court.. I myself have not always agreed 
with the Supreme Court, but that is the 
great citadel under our system of gov- 
ernment. We call it a system of checks 
and balances. Perhaps Amos and Andy 
would call it “check and double check.” 
We all check. What a wonderful sys- 
tem. As Mr. Gladstone said, it is the 
greatest system ever devised by the 
genius of man. We check the Court. 
The Court checks us. We check the 
Chief Executive. The Chief Executive 
checks us. 

The Founding Fathers who wrote the 


Constitution had a profound knowledge © 
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of human nature. They knew the dis- 
position and the urge of human nature 
which causes people to reach out and 
grab for more power all the time, to 
arrogate unto themselves more and more 
power and set themselves up as the great, 
mighty, and final authority. Those wise 
men who met in Philadelphia gave us 
the greatest system ever known in all 
the hundreds of thousands of years of 
human history, the great system of 
checks and balances. 

Mr. President, I cited the basic case, 
the cornerstone case, the case of Pol- 
lard’s Lessee against Hagan, a case in my 
own State of Alabama, involving some 
land in the city of Mobile, where in the 
old days the tides used to flow over the 
land. ‘ 

We have heard much about tides and 
water. I believe that if we will consult 
our geologists, our friends who have 
studied the formation of the earth, the 
processes of the earth’s formation, the 
development of the earth, the evolution 
of the earth, up to date, we will find that 
the very ground on which we now stand 
was once under water. 

Iremember when I was a boy and came 
to Washington the authorities were 
building the ground on which stands the 
magnificent memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln. As the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], who sits before me, 
well knows, 
swampy land then. Soil was taken from 
the bed of the Potomac River to fill the 
site on which now stands that magnifi- 
cent marble monument to. Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Alabama has referred to some of the 
cases, and the importance of under- 
standing them. 

Mr. HILL. I was going to cite them. 
Would the Senator rather have me cite 
them now? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I was merely 
wondering whether the Senator's atten- 
tion had been called at any time to the 
testimony of the attorney general of the 
State of Tennessee when he was before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. If it has not been, I 
should like to call his attention to it. 
On page 98 of the hearings the Senator 
will find that I was questioning the 
attorney general of Tennessee, who was 
appearing not only in behalf of himself, 
but was appearing in behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, 
These are the lawyers who have decided 
so frequently that the States should own 
the areas lying offshore in the open 
ocean. 

I asked the attorney general of Ten- 
nessee something about the Illinois Cen- 
tral case, which, as the Senator from 
Alabama knows, has probably been 
quoted and misquoted and applied and 
misapplied more than almost any other 
case in this debate. I asked the dis- 
tinguished attorney general of Tennes- 
see whether he recognized that the Court 
had decided the Illinois case was on 
pretty sound ground, and he said, “I am 
not entirely familiar with the case.” 


that was very marshy, - 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor knows that that case is a landmark 
ease. I cannot understand how any 
man could appear before a committee or 
court to testify on this matter without 
having studied and understood that 
great landmark case. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly the 
point I was trying tomake. I wondered 
how anyone could come to the conclu- 
sion that the States owned the land lying 
out in the open ocean if he had never 
studied the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. That is why I was asking the 
Senator about it. 

If the Senator will indulge me further, 
I thought I ought perhaps to outline to 
the attorney general of Tennessee what 
was in that case. I said: 

I had better not try to outline it to you, 
not being a lawyer. 


Mr. Beeler, the attorney general of 
Tennessee, said: 


I think you would do a pretty good job 
of it. 


Then I asked him this question: 

Do you think the State of Illinois had a 
right to go out on the lakeshore area and 
grant to the Illinois Central Railroad rights 
which it does not itself possess? 


This is the reply, to which I hope the 
Senator from Alabama will listen, be- 
cause it illustrates how carefully these 
cases have been studied. The attorney 
general of Tennessee, appearing in be- 
half of all the attorneys general, said: 

That was in litigation for years up there, 
and the courts decided first one way and 
then the other. It finally ended up some 
way. I do not know how. 


I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Alabama whether he thinks that is a fair 
indication of the amount of research 
that has seemingly been made into this 
question by the attorneys general, when 
the attorney general of Tennessee said, 
in answer to my question: 

That was in litigation for years up there, 
and the courts decided first one way and 
then the other. It finally ended up some 
way. I do not know how, 


That had reference to the Illinois Cen- 
tral case. He said it ended up some way, 
he did not know how. They got through 
with it. They got “shut” of it, I suppose 
would be the expression in the Senator’s 
section of the country. The Court took 
some action. It was either for or against. 
He did not know whether it involved land 
or water, but somehow the Court ended 
it up, the Court got through with it, he 
did not know how it came out, but any- 
way, it supported the point that the 
States own the land out in the ocean. I 
hope the Senator from Alabama will tell 
me whether he thinks that is a good basis 
on which to claim the lands in the open 
ocean. 

Mr. HILL. It seems to me the at- 
torney general of Tennessee defeated his 
own testimony when he said he did not 
know how the case ended, when, as the 
Senator from Alabama has said, this is 
one of the landmark cases on the very 
question before the Senate, to which we 
are now addressing ourselves. It is in- 
deed surprising testimony. The witness 
seems to have been very much con- 
founded and confused. He hardly knew 
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exactly where he was. That would be 
the indication. Therefore, it will not be 
surprising when I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that the assembly of 
the Legislature of Tennessee subsequent- 
ly passed a resolution against the meas- 
ure now pending in the Senate. The as- 
sembly evidently took time to find out 
about this joint resolution, to get the 
facts, and, after getting the facts, the 
house of representatives of the legisla- 
ture acted, and passed a resolution 
against the pending measure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I recall when I 
was a young man going to church and 
Sunday school we used to sing a hymn 
which started with the words, “Take 
time to be holy.” Perhaps it might be a 
good thing to take time to become in- 
formed, and perhaps it might have been 
better if the attorney general of Ten- 
nessee and attorneys general of the vari- 
ous States had taken time to read the 
Illinois Central case. 

I am sure the Senator from Alabama 
recalls that yesterday when I was dis- 
cussing this matter, I spent a good deal 
of my time on questions that seemed 
to flow from the Illinois Central case. 
There was a State which tried to give 
the Ilinois Central Railroad the laks- 
front of Chicago, Some time in the 
sixties they tried to give it to them, and 
they thought they had given it to them, 
but in 1890 the Supreme Court came 
along and said, “You cannot give away 
what is held in trust for all the people.” 
That is the very point in controversy 
now: Can we give away land that is held 
in trust for all the people? 

It strikes me that anyone who really 
desired to know what the law was would 
have read the Illinois Central case, 
which laid down the ruling that the 
States cannot give away what is held in 
trust. 

In that case the words “particularly 
land submerged” were used. The Court 
was dealing with land off the Chicago 
lakefront which formerly had been sub- 
merged. Thank heaven that in that de- 
cision, which was rendered in 1890 by a 
Court which no one can say was a mod- 
ern court or a New Deal court or a politi- 
cal court, the Court saved the lakefront 
for the people of Chicago and for the 
enjoyment of the citizens of the State 
of Illinois and of this great Nation, 

Mr. HILL. That Court was even be- 
fore the “nine old men.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes; it was 
away back in the days when everything 
was conservative and sound. So how 
can a lawyer who is trying to understand 
the law on this subject read the Illinois 
Central case, which probably is the most 
important single case which should be 
considered, and then say, after reading 
that case, “The case was before the 
Court, and the Court decided it one way 
or the other. The case came out some- 
how, but I don’t know how.” 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico for his contribution, for he 
knows that perhaps the main documents 
of propaganda favorable to the pending 
measure, and opposed to the position 
taken by the Senator from New Mexico 
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and myself, have been the documents of 
the attorneys general. In this instance, 
the Senator from New Mexico has shown 
how little concept and how little under- 
standing the attorney general of Ten- 
nessee had of this matter, and how little 
study he had given to it, and the fact 
that he did not even know the great, 
basic, landmark case in this connection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
go a step further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield again to my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me point out 
that it was testified that one State had 
contributed $40,000 to the fund which 
kept that group going on its propaganda 
work. Of course, that State was obtain- 
ing revenue from oil. If some of the 
other States could have a little revenue 
from oil, they could make magnificent 
contributions to scientific foundations, 
and so forth. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and they could print 
all kinds of pamphlets, and could have 
many friends on their side. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes; and when we 
got through, we would find that some of 
the statements contained in the pam- 
phlets were just about as far from the 
mark -as were some of the statements 
made at that hearing. 

At the hearing, I believed I would be 
able to carry on, to the best of my abil- 
ity, an intelligent conversation with that 
witness, who was a very pleasant per- 
son, In fact, he even said that if I 
would come to his State, he would see 
to it that I was admitted to the bar in 
his State—although I do not know what 
I would do after I got there. However, 
he was very pleasant. 

I was trying to find out what the man 
selected by all the attorneys general, 
the man picked to read to the commit- 
tee the paper which the president of 
that organization had thoughtfully and 
carefully prepared, knew about the mat- 
ter. However, he did not even know how 
the most important case came out. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico mean to say that the wit- 
ness did not even understand the paper 
he was sent to read before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not go that 
far. I would only say that he reminded 
me of an incident which occurred in the 
Grand Canyon area of Arizona many 
years ago. A prospector had entered the 
canyon to do some prospecting; and 
once he got there, he had to stay all 
winter. There was to be a very impor- 
tant fight between two well-qualified 
prizefighters; it was the Jeffries-John- 
son fight, as I recall. At any rate, it was 
a very important fight, and great inter- 
est in that fight was manifested in all 
parts of the country. 

Approximately 6 months after that 
fight occurred a group of tourists visited 
the Grand Canyon and entered it at a 
point opposite the one where the pros- 
pector had entered the canyon. Across 
the canyon they saw the prospector wav- 
ing his hat and shouting something to 
them, although they could not hear what 
he was saying. Of course, there were 
no loudspeakers in those days. The 
tourist finally decided that the prospec- 
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tor must be in a desperate predicament; 
perhaps he was out of water or out of 
food. So, at great trouble, they crossed 
the canyon, and finally reached the point 
where the prospector was standing. Im- 
mediately they asked him what the trou- 
ble was. He replied, “How did that fight 
come out?” 

The tourists had no idea what fight 
he meant, for he was referring to the 
fight which had taken place 6 months 
before then. But, of course, since radios 


“had not then been invented, and since 


the prospector had been entirely with- 
out communication of any sort, he did 
not know how the fight resulted, and he 
was curious about the outcome. 

Mr. President, curiosity is a very fine 
characteristic in some persons. It oc- 
curred to me that that witness, being the 
attorney general who was selected by 
the organization to speak to the com- 
mittee for all the attorneys general, 
should have been very curious to know 
how that case came out. However, he 
was not interested in how it came out. 
He simply knew there was such a case, 
and that one side won it, but he did not 
know how the case resulted. 

Mr. HILL. Although he did not know 
how the case resulted, he was before the 
Senate committee to tell it what it and 
the other Members of the Congress 
should do regarding this matter. 

Mr.ANDERSON. Oh, the case proved 
his side—although hé did not know 
which side it was; but it proved it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield to my friend, 
ve Senator from Minnesota, for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Tf listened with in- 
terest to the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and the Senator from 
New Mexico; and in that connection I 
am interested in the portion of the hear- 
ings on page 98, to which the Senator 
from New Mexico referred. At that 
point Mr. Beeler was answering ques- 
tions asked by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. e 

Subsequently, on pages 100, 101, and 
102, we find some interesting exchanges 
of questions and answers. For example, 
the case which was in question was the 
case of Pollard against Hagan. The 
questions the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] was directing to Mr. 
Beeler were predicated on that case. 

Then question arose asto the situation 
in Mobile Bay and Mobile River. I 
gather that the Senator from Alabama 
is quite familiar with that area. 

Mr. HILL. That case is another land- 
mark case, just as isthe Illinois Central 
case. In fact, the Mobile Bay and Mo- 
bile River case is the basic case and the 
cornerstone case, so far as tidelands are 
concerned, I say to my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. > 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
and Iam glad the Senator from Alabama 
has made that point perfectly clear, be- 
cause when, at the hearing, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
asked: 

You do not recognize the difference be- 


tween land under the open sea and land 
under navigable rivers? 
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Mr. Beeler replied: 

No. Wouldn't you say that land out in 
the Mobile Bay and down at the mouth of 
the Mobile River was in the open sea? 


The Senator from New Mexico replied: 
No. 


Then Mr. Beeler said: 

That is where you and I just do not quite 
agree, but I am not going to fall out with 
you, You may be right. 


Apparently Mr. Beeler did not recog- 
nize that Mobile Bay is yet a bay, and 
therefore is classified as an inland water. 

I read now from page 102 of the hear- 
ings: 

Senator ANDERSON. You said the opinion 
or decision in 1845, Were you referring to 
the Pollard case? 

Mr. BEELER. Pollard v. Hagan’s Heirs, 

Senator ANDERSON. Did the Pollard case 
deal with the land beyond the tidelands in 
the open ocean? 

Mr. BEELER. It dealt with the lands at the 
mouth of the Mobile River and Mobile Bay. 


I am endeavoring to point out that the 
man who was representing at the hear- 
ing the Attorney General, on the one 
hand, was not sure whether Mobile Bay 
and Mobile River were open sea or inland 
waters or tidewaters. 

Later, as shown on page 102 of the 
hearings, he recognized that the.case of 

‘Pollard against Hagan deals with that 
matter. Of course, in that case there is 
express reference to inland waters. 

However, the witness was still in doubt 
as to whether Mobile Bay is open sea 
or is properly classified as an inland 
water. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is entirely correct. The testimony 
to which he has just referred is quite 
typical of a great deal of the propa- 
ganda and misleading and spurious 
documentary material which have been 
issued in connection with this matter, 
in an effort to have this giveaway joint 
resolution enacted into law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
read further from page 102 of the hear- 
ings: 

Senator ANDERSON. Submerged lands, not 
tidelands, lands beyond the tidelands in the 
open ocean. 

You are presenting this paper in behalf of 
the president of the group of attorneys gen- 
eral, and it says all these attorneys general 
have taken this position. Will you put into 
the record the dates on which the various 
States have claimed the lands beyond the 
tidelands in the open sea, as against the 
claim of Thomas Jefferson when he claimed 
it in behalf of all the people of the country? 

Mr. BEELER. I wrote a paper about Thomas 
Jefferson, and delivered it at the Presbyterian 
‘Church down ‘in Nashville a while back, I 
think he is the greatest President who has 
ever sat over in the White House. 

Senator ANDERSON. Good. You said you 
“were a Jeffersonian Democrat. 

Mr. BEELER. But I do not want to have to 
go out and do this work, 


_ In other words, the witness was refer- 
ring to the dates about which the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico had inquired. 
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T read further from the hearings at 
that point; 

Senator ANDERSON. Why is not somebody 
willing to put that into the record? You 
say the States did own this land all these 
years without question. Why will not some- 
body put into the record when one of these 
States entered its claim in contravention to 
the claim of Thomas Jefferson when he was 
Secretary of State one-hundred-and-some- 
odd years ago? 

Mr. BEELER. They did not have to exert any 
claim to it. When these lands were granted 
by the Crown of England and by Spain and 
France, those things went with that grant. 

Senator ANDERSON. The land in the open 
ocean? 

Mr. BEELER. Along the 3-mile belt, 


I think it is about time that we clari- 
fied the record on that point. As I re- 
call, from my knowledge of international 
affairs and some international law, it 
was Thomas Jefferson who claimed the 
3-mile belt. 

Mr. HILL. That was in 1793. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Asa matter of fact, 
British maritime law did not claim a 
3-mile belt, and yet here is the man who 
represents the attorneys general, who 
is trying to say that the 3-mile-belt 
claim grew out of the very transfer of 
the lands from the Crown of England and 
from the Crown of Spain to the Colonies, 
which later became the States of the 
United States of America. I shall only 
say that the gentleman speaking did 
not know the law, and, what is worse, 
he flunked history; and history is per- 
fectly clear, because I do not think any- 
one will represent to the Senate, to a 
court, or even to an eighth-grade civics 
class, that the Crown of England claimed 
a 3-mile belt. We claim that as a unique 
and a distinct product of American law 
and American political policy, through 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator from 
Minnesota says is absolutely correct. 
The question was considered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
Senator will remember the decision in 
the California case, in which it said this 
claim was a nebulous suggestion at that 
time. It was not even a nebulous sug- 
gestion, because, as the Senator has so 
well said, it was Thomas Jefferson who 
first made the claim, who pioneered, we 
may say, who broke the ground, as it 
were, and endeavored to assert the 3- 
mile claim for the United States, and 
to get the other nations of the world to 
recognize it. Of course, the Senator 
knows that, ordinarily, when one has 3 
strikes against him, he is out—and I 
refer to the decisions in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases as the 3 
strikes—but here the proponents of the 


‘Holland measure are seeking to have a 


fourth strike—that is what it amounts 


‘to. The Court fully considered all these 


matters, as a careful reading of the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases 
will show. The Court did not write 
lengthy, verbose decisions, but that the 
Court considered these matters there 
can be no doubt about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. In a moment. When 
Thomas Jefferson made his claim of 3 
miles, did any Senator representing any 
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State—and remember at that time Sen- 
ators were elected by their legislatures— 
declare that the 3-mile belt belonged to 
his State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. My great predecessor, one 
of the greatest men who ever sat on the 
floor of the Senate, a man who en- 
visioned and worked for many years to 
achieve the building of the oceanic 
canal, John T. Morgan, of Alabama, did 
not get much credit for it, because Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, all honor to his memory, 
accomplished what we might call the 
Panama coup. He moved in. But it was 
John T. Morgan who sat on this floor, 
year after year, proclaiming the neces- 
sity of building an oceanic canal, and 
urging the building of it. He worked 
for the building of an oceanic canal, 

I may say to my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], the former great Sec- 
retary of the United States Air Force, 
that history may well prove that John 
T. Morgan was right when he urged not 
only the building of an oceanic canal 
but building it across the Isthmus of 
Nicaragua as a sea-level canal, rather 
than building it across the Isthmus of 
Panama, which requires locks and dams. 
I am sure the Senator from Missouri, 
who speaks with such authority on mili- 
tary matters, particularly regarding air 
power, and the capacity of air power for 
destruction, will agree that one well- 
placed bomb—merely one well-placed 
bomb—could put the Panama Canal out 
of commission for many months, at a 
time when it might be vital to our 
country to have that interoceanic pas- 
sageway in operation. The Nicaraguan 
route advocated by John T. Morgan was 
a sea-level route far, far more difficult 
to destroy, if not almost incapable of 
being put out of commission with bombs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I will yield to my friend in 
a moment. I had started to ask, Did 
any Senator from any State rise on this 
floor to challenge Thomas Jefferson or 
say to him, “You are claiming 3 miles 
for the Nation. You are claiming some- 
thing that belongs to us. The 3-mile 
area belongs to us”? History does not 
record it. The Senator knows that, with 
all the money which has been spent to 
pass this giveaway measure, with all the 
time, effort, and toil which have been de- 
voted to the effort to secure its passage, 
had there been one scintilla of evidence 
to the effect that any State protested 
Jefferson’s declaration with respect to 
the 3-mile belt for the United States of 
America, surely that evidence would have 
come to light. 

I now yield to my friend the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama has made the 
most devastating argument in reference 
to the State claims of the 3-mile limit, 
or 3-mile boundary, that could possibly 
be made, because the time to have chal- 
lenged the decision of the national sov- 
ereignty regarding the 3-mile limit, I 
might say to the Senator from Alabama, 
was on the day of its initiation. In my 
very limited knowledge of the history of 
the Senate, it has never been a body that 
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was under the control of the executive 
branch. Even in the days of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, some Senators found time to 
condemn George Washington, the Presi- 
dent, and they even picked on the Sec- 
retary of State. It is an old American 
habit. It came to this country in the 
early days of our Republic, and it is really 
a sort of badge of American independ- 
ence. So, if Thomas Jefferson was able 
to make that declaration and come out 
with his scalp and skim intact, I think he 
made a declaration that was accepted. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator is saying 
is that when Senators really wish to 
show their independence as a separate, 
independent arm of the Government, 
they proceed to kick the posterior of the 
Secretary of State. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. That has 
been one of the great intellectual exer- 
cises of: Senators from the beginning of 
the country, and I would not want to 
stop it now. It is a fine tradition. I may 
say to the Senator that the argument of 
Mr, Beeler about history is an effort on 
his part to cloak this specious argument 
of the present. with things of the past. 
That is what it means, They are trying 
to cloak the present argument in behalf 
of the State claims to the submerged 
lands by appealing to the past history of 
this Republic. But history is not on the 
side of the grab. History is on the side 
of the Nation, on the side of national 
sovereignty, I submit that no Senator 
on this floor can prove that, with refer- 
ence to the Louisiana Purchase, or to the 
areas we obtained by treaty from Mexico, 
or from Spain, or from England, never 
once was it suggested to the Government 
of the United States that the land within 
the 3-mile limit was land which belonged 
to the States. 

Mr. ANDERSON... Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I will yield in a moment. 
I have very serious doubts whether, even 
had any State claimed the 3 miles, that 
claim would have been valid, and 
whether it could have been recognized; 
and I will tell the Senator why. The 
Court, in dealing with the Raritan Bay 
case, the Waddell case, away back in the 
torties having to do with the bed of an 
inland river, in the case of Pollard 
against Hagan, the big cornerstone 
case—the case that we in Alabama call 
the “mud-fill” case—laid down the 
proposition that the right of the States 
to the beds of inland navigable waters, 
came about as an attribute of sover- 
eignty—an attribute of what we might 
call State internal sovereignty. Follow- 
ing the rationale of those decisions, the 
Supreme Court in the California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas cases held that the 
rights to the bed of the sea out in the 
international domain, out where we deal 
with other members of the family of 
nations, were in the Federal Govern- 
ment, as an attribute of the national 
sovereignty of the Government of the 
United States. 

Let us return to the Pollard case for a 
moment, because it is very fundamental. 
We must remember that in the Pollard 
case the Court was talking about tide- 
lands. The State gets its rights to the 
tidelands, to the beds of the inland navi- 
gable waters, as an attribute of sov- 
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ereignty. It was a case which affected 
the rights of other nations. The Fed- 
eral action was brought for that very 
reason, One reason why the founding 
fathers wrote the Constitution and 
formed the Federal Union, was there 
might be sovereignty to deal with other 
nations. We would not want to have 
Balkan states in the United States. 

Let. us look at the Pollard case, Mr. 
President, which is so fundamental. 
Listen to what the Court said in that 
case: 

The right to the shore between high- and 
low-water marks is a sovereign right, not a 
proprietary right. 


Not such a right as the Senator from 
New Mexico or the Senator from Min- 
nesota or the Senator from Washington 
might have if they had title to modest 
homes in the city of Washington. It is 
not a proprietary right. The Federal 
Government and the States have rights 
which individual citizens do not possess. 
They are sovereign rights, and the Gov- 
ernment and the States are the trustees 
of the rights of all the people. 

The question of forts came into the 
picture because the Federal Governmient 
undertook the job of national defense. 
They were thinking a great deal about 
the Indians. One reason why we built 
so many forts in the country was to pro- 
tect against the Indians who might come 
and scalp people while they slept. I do 
not mean they would actually tomahawk 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Minnesota while they 
slept, because, with the diligence of the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, I am sure they 
would awaken before the tomahawk fell; 
but they might be asleep when a 
treacherous band of Indians appeared. 

That great statesman from South 
Carolina, John C. Calhoun, returned 
from a visit to find the bodies of his own 
dear mother and his older brother stark 
and dead, scalped by Indians. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield at that 
point? 

_ Mr. HILL, I yield. ISS 

' Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
analogy the Senator has given, because 
it shows the dangerous situation in which 
we live at all times. The danger of 
scalping by Indians is now well under 
control, but there is a new kind of tom- 
ahawking and scalping going on. That 
is what worries the Senator from Min- 
nesota. Are we going to be scalped of 
our submerged resources and be toma- 
hawked off the coast lines of the United 
States and have the vast and rich de- 
posits of oil and gas turned over to some 
new kind of band that would use them? 

The Senator from Alabama moved me 
deeply with his analogy, but I must say 
a kind word for the Red Man, the Amer- 
ican Indian. He has always respected 
and abided by the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. [Laughter.] All I am asking 
is that we in the Senate do exactly the 
same thing and live by the badge of 
honor that those fine real Americans 
have established for all of us. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that there were 
bad Indians and good Indians, just as 
there are bad Americans and good Amer- 
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icans. No Member of the Senate respects 
more than I do the fine, sterling quali- 
ties which so many of our Indians pos- 
sess and which is such a challenging ex- 
ample to us—their great courage and 
their will to carry through. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Since the spokes- 
man for the attorneys general tried to 
cloak the argument with the respecta- 
bility of history, I am interested to note, 
since the subject of the Indians has 
arisen on the floor of the Senate, that 
never once did the original inhabitants 
of this land claim 3 miles from shore. 
They put up a little resistance when we 
reached the shoreline, but they were 
willing to wait until the nation was or- 
ganized as one nation. 

Mr. HILL. So far as I know, they did 
not even come out 3 miles to try to hold 
back the people they thought were 
coming to take their lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As a matter of 
fact, the original inhabitants of the 
States are not claiming 3 miles now. 
They are fair, and I want to pay them a 
well-deserved tribute. for having been 
most generous with the Government, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to 
read a few words from the Pollard case, 
but if the Senator from New Mexico 
wishes at this time to ask me a question, 
I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wondered if the 
Senator from Alabama, if he is going to 
bring up the awful things that -happened 
in connection with scalping by the In- 
dians, should not let some other Senator 
bring up that subject.. {Laughter.) 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico must have seen me on television, 
which I think, is one of the most mar- 
velous things of which I know, because 
it is a medium whereby the people are 
given the facts about matters such as 
we are discussing here today. But ap- 
pearing on television is very hard on 
those of us who do not have a good crop 
of hair, New Mexico produces cotton, 
and we produce it in my State, and we 


-know the boll weevil gets into the crop 


and eats it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Alabama had lost some of his 
natural resources, and I wanted to point 
it out. 

I ask the Senator, as he comments on 
the Pollard case, to comment on what 
was discussed in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. As the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
has so well reminded us, the Pollard case 
was under consideration in the hearing, 
and I tried to find out whether the land 
involved was out in the open ocean or 
whether it was under inland waters. 

I asked the witness if he did not ree- 
ognize the difference between land in the 
open seas and land under navigable 
rivers, and he said, “No.” I asked him 
if he claimed that land in Mobile Bay 
and in the Mobile River was in the open 
sea, and he said, “No.” I thought the 
Supreme Court had passed on it, and I 
wonder if the Senator from Alabama will 
discuss the kind of land it was that was 
in dispute. 

._ Mr. HILL, I am coming to that now, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said that if it was 
in the bay I failed to understand how 
it was in the open sea. I was asked if I 
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had ever been to Mobile, and I was proud 
to say that I had. The witness said the 
wind kicked around the gulf and whipped 
up the water. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Alabama tell us just how far the wind can 
whip up water on the particular piece of 
property that was involved in the Pollard 
case. My understanding was that it was 
a city lot. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect. It was between two streets, Bound- 
ary Street and Church Street, within 
the city limits of Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has the Senator 
ever seen the wind whipping up the water 
there? 

Mr. HILL. No, I have never witnessed 
that. The truth is that where the city is 
now the lot is really not even on Mobile 
Bay. Itison a part of the Mobile River. 
It is not far from where the Mobile 
River flows into Mobile Bay. Sometimes 
the wind is rather strong, of course, we 
have the ebb and flow of the tide, but 
there is nothing like high water rushing 
over that piece of land between Bound- 
ary and Church Streets. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Any Senator in- 
terested in this matter might want to 
know something about the geography. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I am about to discuss the very 
matter of geography. Recently there 
was much discussion in the Senate about 
the Rodgers case. What was the Rodgers 
case about? It concerned a criminal of- 
fense, one person assaulting another 
person with a dangerous weapon. 
Where? On the Detroit River. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I cannot imagine 
anything more pertinent to the discus- 
sion of oil in the open ocean than one 
fellow hitting another with a dangerous 
weapon on the Detroit River. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to read the 
Magna Charta of this case. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my brilliant 
and distinguished friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for his compli- 
ment. During my short time in the 
Senate, I have come to look upon the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama as 
a leader, as a man of enormous intel- 
Ject and courage. However, his elo- 
quence about the scalping expedition, 
of the bad Indians which he intimated 
were abroad—— 

Mr. HILL. Not today, I may say to my 
friend. s 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to have that 
assurance, because I was apprehensive 
Jest they were abroad today, and I 
‘wondered to whom freshmen Senators, 
like my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and I, should look for pro- 
tection. Must we sleep with one eye 
open, or should we look to the leadership 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama to protect our scalps? 

Mr. HILL. So far as the loss of Ten- 
nessee’s rights as a member of the Fed- 
eral Union to the oil and gas in the sub- 
merged lands is concerned, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee had 
better sleep with both eyes open. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought that be- 
fore the Senator from Alabama returned 
to a discussion of the case he was about 
to read, I should like to have the RECORD 
show that about 2 months ago both 
houses of the Arkansas Legislature 
passed a resolution endorsing the Ander- 
son bill and the so-called Hill amend- 
ment, sponsored by the Senator from 
Alabama, although our attorney gen- 
eral some years ago—lI believe it was in 
1947 or 1948—had also joined with the 
group of attorneys general in their at- 
titude toward the disposition of the sub- 
merged lands. I think that experience 
and the one in Tennessee strengthen the 
theory advanced by the Senator from 
Alabama and other Senators who were 
engaged in the debate that the views 
of the attorneys general were not neces- 
sarily representative of the attitude of 
the people of the various States. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is certainly 
correct. I am delighted that he has 
brought to our attention the action of 
his own State legislature. Arkansas has 
acted, as has at least one house of the 
Arizona Legislature. I have already 
spoken of the house of representatives 
of the Tennessee Legislature. At least 
one house of the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture has acted, perhaps both houses. 
These actions by State legislatures have 
occurred only in the past several weeks, 
because it is only now that they are 
beginning to realize that there has been 
so much said and so much propaganda 
disseminated on the other side, so much 
talk about the use of tidelands that has 
been absolutely mistaken and a mis- 
representation, so far as this case is con- 
cerned. Now the State legislatures are 
acting rapidly, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has suggested that his State 
legislature has acted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely desire to 
add to the list of State legislatures which 
have acted, the House of Representatives 
of the Minnesota Legislature. As I 
pointed out a few days ago in colloquy 
with the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr, DANIEL], 2 years ago the legisla- 
ture of my State favored the Holland 
resolution. But after real debate in the 
legislature this year, the house of repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 2 to 1, voted for 
the Anderson bill with the Hill amend- 
ment. 

I also wish to point out that not once 
do I recall an attorney general of the 
State of Minnesota discussing this issue 
with the people. We have had some 
closed corporation, closed shop proce- 
dure, by which certain persons got to- 
gether and said, “Let us see whether we 
Superlegal minds can figure this thing 
out to take away submerged lands from 
the Federal Republic, the United States 
of America.” But once the matter was 
brought to the attention of other at- 
torneys—and we have a number of at- 
torneys in our legislature, some of them 
very able, and some, indeed, very, very 
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able—when they went into the legal 
issues of the case, what did they come 
up with? Also represented in the legisla- 
ture are farmers, housewives, attorneys, 
and businessmen. Despite the fact that 
the leading political leaders of the State 
supposedly were in favor of the Holland 
resolution, the legislation of the State 
voted 2 to 1 for the Hill amendment. 

I say that whenever these matters 
are brought to the attention of State 
legislators and the people, particularly 
the PTA, mothers, and fathers, who are 
concerned about the education of their 
children, believe me, they respond. 

So we all owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Senator from Alabama for his work 
and leadership in this field, which have 
really brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of the public, and, as the attorney 
general from Tennessee said in his testi- 
mony, have taken it out of the smoke- 
house. He referred to the fact that he 
hoped that no one would steal any- 
thing from their smokehouse; namely, 
that the Federal Government would not 
take away the rights of certain States. 
I submit that the smokehouse is where 
this matter was conjured up. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for all he has said. I wish 
to express gratification for his having 
placed in the Recor his statement of 
the action taken by the Legislature of 
Minnesota. I had heard of that action, 
but I am delighted to have the Senator’s 
statement in the Recorp. It should be 
in the Recorp, and I am delighted that 
it will appear there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask one 
further question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Arizona. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From Arkansas. 

Mr. HILL. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I am not in the least offended 
by his mistake. 

Mr. HILL. Both are great States. 
None is greater than Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s compliment. 

Mr. HILL. My friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, suggests that the States 
are on an equal footing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one ques- 
tion that troubles me greatly, because 
some of the main advocates of the pro- 
posed legislation have in the past been 
identified with rather conservative views 
in our Government, both as to the sub- 
stantive legislation and as a matter of 
procedure. The attorneys general sup- 
posedly are learned in the law. They 
are supposed to have been officers of 
the court. I assume they were, even 
though some may have been admitted 
by motion, just as the Senator from New 
Mexico indicated a moment ago he was 
offered that privilege by the attorney 
general of Tennessee, What disturbs 
me is that the rather conservative legal 
lights are advocating one of the most 
revolutionary principles I have come 
across. They are really ignoring the 
function of the Supreme Court and are 
advocating challenging the Court. In 
effect, the attorneys general are trying 
to reverse the Supreme Court, They are 
not willing to accept in good faith the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court and 
have been proceeding on the theory that, 
under the Constitution, only legislative 
functions are performed by Congress. 

It seems to me that the approach of 
the advocates of the proposed legisla- 
tion is a challenge to the very basic prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers in our 
Government. I am disturbed, to say the 
least. I do not understand how they 
can justify their approach to this 
subject. 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senator is 
correct. I have tried to draw attention 
to the very proposition the Senator has 
stated. 

Furthermore, no Senator has devoted 
more time and attention or greater 
ability to the field of foreign affairs than 
has the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I am sure that he realizes, 
perhaps better than do any of the rest 
of us, the full import of what the Hol- 
land joint resolution would mean so far 
as our foreign affairs are concerned, so 
far as our relations with other nations 
are concerned, so far as concerns our 
renouncing, as it were, the 3-mile ter- 
ritorial limit for the United States and 
pushing out to 1014 miles or heaven only 
knows how far. What would that mean? 

As the Senator knows, this whole pro- 
posal is predicated not on the question 
of property rights, as we think of them, 
or proprietary ownership. The pro- 
posal, both with respect to the States 
in their ownership of the tidelands and 
ownership of the beds of inland navi- 
gable waters, as well as with respect 
to the rights of the Federal Government 
in submerged lands, turns on the ques- 
tion of sovereignty. The rights of the 
Federal Government in the submerged 
lands have been declared by the courts 
to be an inseparable attribute of na- 
tional sovereignty. When we get out 
into the submerged lands, as I tried to 
show earlier, we are getting out into 
the international domain. We are get- 
ting out where we rub elbows with other 
nations, where we have contacts with 
other nations, and agreements or dis- 
agreements. We are getting into the 
field of the family of nations. One of 
the very purposes of bringing the Fed- 
eral Union into being and drafting and 
ratifying the Constitution was that we 
might have a sovereign Nation to deal, 
on behalf of all the States and all the 
people of all the States, with other na- 
tions in the matter of international rela- 
tions out in the international domain. 
Is not that correct? i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It seemed very odd to 
me to find among some of the strong- 
est advocates of this measure those who 
at other times have been more conserva- 
tive in their views on the question of 
sovereignty and the question of our Con- 
stitution. Some of them have prided 
themselves on being constitutional Dem- 
ocrats. Yet when it comes to applying 
the Constitution specifically in these 
cases they are extremely radical, if not 
revolutionary, 

_. Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

As the Senator suggests, this is not an 

ordinary land matter, involving proprie- 

tary interests, or ordinary title, such as 
XCIX——196 
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that involved in most transactions, in 
which some individual conveys property 
to another individual, or perhaps even 
involving the question of the Federal 
Government holding a proprietary own- 
ership, and conveying land or holding 
land. This is a great constitutional 
question that we are discussing today. 

I was referring to language in the case 
of Pollard against Hagen to confirm what 
the Senator has been saying, and what I 
have been trying to say. A right to the 
shore between high- and low-water mark 
is a sovereign right, not a proprietary 
one. By the treaties of 1803 and 1819, the 
treaties under which Alabama came into 
the Union, there is no cession of river 
shores, although lands, ports, and so 
forth, are mentioned. Why? Because 
rivers do not pass by grant. We do not 
make out a deed of grant to convey the 
title to a river or river bed, because, as 
the Court says, rivers do not pass by 
grant, but as an attribute of sovereignty. 

The right passes in a peculiar manner. 
It is held in trust for every individual 
proprietor—that means every citizen— 
in the State or the United States. The 
word “State” is used because we are 
dealing with a State matter, namely, 
tidelands in the State of Alabama. This 
right requires a trustee of great dignity. 
Rivers must be kept open. 

I emphasize the word “open.” We 
talk about open seas, and so forth. 
When we use the word “open” in con- 
nection with waters in this connection, 
we are talking about the principle that 
rivers must be kept open. Rivers must 
be kept open, just as a street must be 
kept open, so that people may have in- 
gress and egress to pass up and down the 
street, to go back and forth to work, and 
to attend to other business, including 
the many details of life that must be at- 
tended to. That is what we mean when 
we talk about a river or a road being 
“open.” 

We have had a great deal of discus- 
sion here about the open sea. What does 
that mean? What does the Court mean 
when it uses that term? It means open 
to you and me and every other citizen 
of the United States. It means that we 
may have free passage back and forth. 

I realize that there is another conno- 
tation. Ordinarily, when most of us 
think about the open sea, we think about 
the vast Atlantic Ocean, in contradis- 
tinction to the Detroit River or some 
other inland river. But when the Court 
talks about the open sea, it means open 
to you and me and everyone else who 
wants to travel up and down that high- 
way. In fact, the Court in one of its 
decisions draws an analogy between open 
water and an open highway, and says 
that a highway is a passage on land 
which is open, a passage where people 
may travel back and forth, 

Sometimes, when we think about a 
highway, we may think about a four-lane 
road; but in the terms of the decisions of 
the courts, it does not necessarily mean 
a four-lane highway. The Senator from 
Arkansas and I have both sat around 
country stores in Arkansas or Alabama, 
and have heard someone say, as he rose 
to leave, when someone asked where he 
was.going, “I am going on down the 
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highway.” Perhaps it was a very nar- 
row, winding, country road. But it was 
a highway. It was open. He could go 
down that road. The Senator from 
Arkansas could go down it. Any other 
citizen could go up and down such a 
highway. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is a thought 
whfch had not occurred to me until the 
Senator made the point. Suppose the 
Holland joint resolution were passed, 
granting these rights of ownership to the 
sea off Louisiana. Would the State of 
Louisiana then have the power to au- 
thorize obstructions at the entrance into 
the Mississippi River? 

Mr. HILL, I must be perfectly frank 
and say, as the Senator knows, that the 
United States Government has the power 
over interstate commerce, which we usu- 
ally speak of as navigation. I cannot 
believe that. any court would hold that 
anything in the nature of a waterway 
would not be subject to the servitude of 
the Federal Government, and the right 
of the Federal Government to control 
and regulate interstate commerce or 
navigation. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that sufficient 
assurance? The Supreme Court has al- 
ready held three times that such lands 
do not belong to the States; yet it is pro- 
posed to ignore those decisions. 

Mr. HILL. If Congress can overrule 
the Supreme Court on one issue, it can 
overrule the Supreme Court on another. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we are assum- 
ing authority to reverse or change a 
solemn decision of the Supreme Court in 
three cases, why can we not authorize 
the blocking of the entrance to the Mis- 
a dell River with derricks to extract 
oil? 

Mr. HILL. If we can overrule the 
Supreme Court in one matter, we can 
overrule it in another. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is proposed to 
EE a quitclaim with respect to this 
and. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator says, if we 
disregard—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is to pre- 
vent the State from drilling wells at the 
mouth of the Mississippi? 

Mr. HILL. If we were to disregard the 
decisions of the Court and say, “we over- 
rule you; we will arrange matters the 
way we want to arrange them,” the re- 
sult might be what the Senator suggests, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. After the Supreme 
Court decided the question in the Cali- 
fornia case, Louisiana and Texas went 
ahead and granted leases, and proceeded 
just as though there had been no case in 
California. 

Mr. HILL. They were parties to the 
California case. They came in as amici 
curiae, argued the case, and presented all 
the law they knew, and all that anyone 
else knew, that they could find. It was 
all presented to the Court, and after the 
Court rendered its decision in the Cali- 
fornia case Texas and Louisiana con- 
tinued to make leases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And collect the 
money. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. On the same the- 
ory, could they not erect huge derricks 
in the mouth of the Mississippi River? 
The Senator has seen many pictures of 
such derricks in the newspapers. If the 
State of Louisiana should erect such 
huge structures in the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, what could we do about 
it? 

Mr. HILL. If the Congress does not 
Ta the Court, and see fit to take 
from the court its power of decision in 
these controversial cases, of course the 
Court would grant an injunction to stop 
any such thing as that, I take it. Then 
it would be up to the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to enforce such an in- 
junction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How could the 
Federal Government enforce it against 
a State, any more than it did in the Cali- 
fornia case? It found it rather difficult 
to enforce the decision in the California 
case. How does the Senator think it 
would be much more successful in en- 
forcing such an injunction? 

Mr. HILL. I believe such an injunc- 
tion could be enforced. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean by using the Army? 

Mr. HILL. After all, the Senator 
knows that one citizen can take another 
citizen’s property, and the citizen ag- 
grieved has to go into court in order to 
get his property back. Let us say it is 
personal property, and he has to replevin 
it, or something of the kind. It takes a 
little time to go into court and go through 
the procedures to get back the property. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
not recognize some difference between 
dealing with individuals and dealing 
with States? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is rather difficult 
to enforce a claim against a State. 

Mr. HILL. Itis difficult, and Iam glad 
the Senator is asking the questions he is 
propounding, because he is so well and 
so ably pointing out the difficulties, the 
problems, which will be presented if 
Congress sees fit to override the three 
decisions of the Supreme Court cited and 
shall pass the so-called Holland joint 
resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In my opinion, the 
theory of many of the advocates of the 
Holland joint resolution is basically 
false. The newspapers have given the 
impression that the land in the ocean 
belongs to the States, which is a chal- 
lenge*to the integrity of the Supreme 
Court. It seems to me the only permis- 
sible theory for civilized people living 
under our system to follow is the accept- 
ance of the Supreme Court’s decisions, 
then deal with the question of public 
policy as to what should be done. 

~The Chamber of Commerce issued a 
letter, which came to my desk in the last 
few days, referring to the submerged 
lands as belonging to the States. That 
is a revolutionary theory. They are sim- 
ply saying, “Your Supreme Court has no 
longer any authority or power.” 

Mr, HILL. The Senator knows that is 
erroneous, but it is in keeping with much 
of the spurious data which have been 
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given out on the question before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a dangerous 
theory to advocate if we expect to con- 
tinue on a constitutional theory of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for his 
views and I am grateful to him for the 
contribution he has made to my speech. 

Mr. President, I was reading from 
some language to be found in the deci- 
sion in the case of Pollard’s Lessee ver- 
sus Hagan. 

Why is there no cession of river shores? 

Because rivers do not pass by grant, but as 
an attribute of sovereignty. The right passes 
in a peculiar manner; it is held in trust for 
every individual proprietor in the State or 
the United States, and requires a trustee of 
great dignity.. Rivers must be kept open. 


As I said, that is where we get the idea 
of “open river” and “open sea.” 
They are not land which may be sold, and 


the right to them passes with a transfer of 
sovereignty. 


This decision cites the case in 16 Peters 
367, which is the Waddell decision to 
which I referred, the case involving Rar- 
itan Bay in New Jersey, a navigable bay. 

It follows from this decision that the 
rights over rivers became severed from the 
rights over property. In Pennsylvania, after 
the Revolution, an act was passed confiscat- 
ing the property of the Penn family. 


Senators recall, of course, that under 
Royal Charter most of Pennsylvania was 
given to the Penn family, and therefore 
they owned that property at the time of 
the Revolution. 

But no act was passed transferring the 
sovereignty of the State. The reason is that 


no act was necessary. Sovereignty trans- 
ferred itself. 


When we won the Revolution, the 
British Crown, George II, lost the 
sovereignty, and it was transferred to the 
original 13 States. 


When this passes, the right over rivers 
passes too. Not so with public lands. 


But we are talking about waters. As 
I said earlier, I shall not undertake to 
read the language of the Court unless 
some Senator desires to have me do so, 
but the Court said in the California case 
that in the Pollard’s lessee against 
Hagan case, and in the Raritan Bay case, 
one dealing with land under inland navi- 
gable waters, the other dealing with 
tidelands, the rationale was that the sov- 
ereignty of the State over those lands 
carried with it an attribute, and that at- 
tribute is the ownership of those lands. 

The rationale of that case as applied 
to the international domain, or area, is 
that the sovereignty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, as an attribute, the para- 
mount right in the submerged lands 
underneath the international sea, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact 
that up until very recently the theory 
as ‘to the origin of this ownership, as 
distinguished from public lands, was 
recognized in the State of Texas? Texas 
listed its public lands until recently, and 
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it never included the lands under the 
sea. $ 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr; FULBRIGHT. So that theory 
Was accepted by Texas until recently. 

Mr, HILL. The minority views con- 
tain a delineation of public lands by the 
Texas constitutional convention. The 
Senator will not find any reference what- 
ever to submerged lands. He will find 
that the first time the submerged lands 
were ever listed by the official agency of 
the State government of Texas was as 
recently as 1941. By then they knew 
there was oil in Texas under the sub- 
merged lands, so that they began to list 
the lands. The resolution admitting 
Texas was passed by Congress in March, 
1845, and Texas raised the Stars and 
Stripes in 1846. For 100 years we do 
not find in the records any listing by 
Texas of the submerged lands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As is set forth in 
the case just referred to by the Senator 
from Alabama, of course, the prevailing 
theory and the prevailing law are now 
as they were then, namely, that that 
land does not belong to Texas. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, Texas had the 
paramount rights to that land when 
Texas was an independent republic with 
national sovereignty. However, when 
Texas entered the Union, she entered the 
Union, as the Court said, on an equal 
footing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the situation in 
the case of “equal footing” is rather 
queer. In the case of the States which 
entered the Union following its forma- 
tion, their rights to and ownership of 
tidelands and the beds of navigable riv- 
ers, bays, inlets, and so forth, are predi- 
cated and based upon the equal-footing 
theory. Just as the equal-footing the- 
ory has obtained for those States their 
rights to and ownership of the tidelands 
and the beds of the inland navigable wa- 
ters, so—in the converse—the national 
sovereignty of the Government of the 
United States, as trustee for all the peo- 
ple in the national domain, is the basis, 
as the Senator from Arkansas knows, for 
the paramount rights of the Federal 
Government in the submerged lands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
refer to another point, although I am 
sure the Senator from Alabama will cov- 
er it. It is already covered in the minor- 
ity views. I believe it is quite reasonable 
to believe that the assertion of that right 
by Texas in 1941 was in response to the 
assertion by the United States that it 
had those rights; and the United States 
then directed the Attorney General to 
proceed to claim those rights for the 
United States. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and we heard a great 
deal about that matter. It was in Au- 
gust 1937 that the first official action re- 
garding this matter was taken by any 
branch or department of our Govern- 
ment, and that was done when the reso- 
lution which had been unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate committee, was 
unanimously approved by this body, thus 
asserting the claim of the United States 
to these submerged lands, and directing 
the Attorney General to take action to 
press these claims on the part of the 
United States. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I may be per- 
mitted to say so, I should like to state 
that it seems to me that the point the 
Senator from Alabama has made has 
completely shown the lack of impor- 
tance in the case of the theory of the 
traditional ownership of the submerged 
lands by any of these States. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for the contributions he has 
made, They have been most helpful and 
very, very constructive and very fine. 

Mr. President, when I first yielded to 
my colleagues, I was about to list some 
of the cases which have sustained the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
ease of Pollard against Hagan. As I re- 
call, that case was in 1845. It is inter- 
esting to observe how, ever since 1845, 
and down through the years, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
stood squarely and adamantly in support 
of its decision in the case of Pollard 
against Hagan. 

I now list the subsequent cases: 

Goodtitle against Kibbe, decided in 
1850, and reported in volume 9 of How- 
ard's Reports, beginning at page 471. 

Den against Jersey Company, decided 
in 1853, and reported in volume 15 of 
Howard’s Reports, beginning at page 
426. 

Mumford against Wardwell, decided in 
1867, and reported in volume 6 of Wal- 
lace’s Reports, beginning at page 423. 

Walker against The State Harbor Com- 
missioners, decided in 1873, and reported 
in volume 17 of Wallace’s Reports, be- 
ginning at page 648. 

San Francisco City and County against 
LeRoy, decided in 1891, and reported in 
volume 138 of United States Reports, 
beginning at page 656. 

Knight against United States Land 
Association, decided in 1891, and re- 
ported in volume 142 of the United 
States Reports, beginning at page 161. 

Shively against Bowlby, decided in 
1894, and reported in volume 152 of the 
United States Reports, beginning at 
page 1. 

Mann against Tacoma Land Company, 
decided in 1894, and reported in volume 
153 of the United States Reports, be- 
ginning at page 273. 

Mobile Transportion Company against 
Mobile, decided in 1903, and reported in 
volume 187 of the United States Re- 
ports, beginning at page 479. 

United States against Mission Rock 
Company, decided in 1903 and reported 
in volume 189 of the United States Re- 
ports, beginning af page 391. 

Port of Seattle against Oregon and 
Washington Railroad Company, decided 
in 1921, and reported in volume 255 of 
the United States Reports, beginning at 
page 56. 

Borax, Ltd., against Los Angeles, de- 
cided in 1935, and reported in volume 
296 of the United States Reports, begin- 
ning at page 10. 

Of course, I do not know whether the 
Borax case related to the famous 20- 
mule team. 

Mr. President, the decisions in all these 
cases confirm the decision in the case 
of Pollard against Hagan, and confirm 
the ownership of the States in the tide- 
lands, in the same way that the Waddell 
case, to which I previously referred, con- 
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firmed the ownership of the States in 
the beds of the rivers and inlets. 

Not only have the decisions in these 
cases again and again and again con- 
firmed that ownership; but if we read 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the California case, the Louisiana case, 
and the Texas case, we find that the 
entire purport and intent of those de- 
cisions, as was so clearly brought out 
yesterday by the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] was to confirm the decisions 
in the previous cases, following the de- 
cision in the Pollard case. 

I shall not now take the time of the 
Senate to read from the decisions in 
those cases; but yesterday the Senator 
from New Mexico in his very able ad- 
dress referred to the fact that not only 
do all the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which I have cited, prior to the 
decision in the California case, sustain 
the decision in the Waddell case, which 
relates to the ownership of the bed of 
the bays and rivers and inland waters, 
but they also sustain the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Pollard 
against Hagan, which relates to the 
ownership by the States of the tidelands. 

I am delighted to see that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico honors me at 
this time by returning to the Chamber, 
after being detained on important pub- 
lic business. Yesterday he read from 
the decisions in the California case and 
the other cases the very language used 
by the Court, showing the purpose and 
intent of the Court in its decisions to 
sustain and support the decisions in the 
other cases. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alabama think that one of 
the interesting points is that in some 
of those cases the philosophy behind 
the decisions, giving paramount rights 
to the States over their inland waters, 
was continued in the subsequent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court? 

Much has been said to the effect. that 
the Supreme Court suddenly reversed 
its position, that after having held one 
way for a long period of time, it then 
began to hold the other way. 

However, the actual fact of the matter 
is that the Court consistently followed 
a definite pattern; it continued to follow 


the pattern it earlier established in the 
‘Pollard case and the other cases to which 


the Senator from Alabama has referred. 
I think that is very reassuring, be- 
cause in the case of property rights, 
which frequently are dealt with by the 
Supreme Court, and with respect to 
which the Supreme Court is the court of 
last resort, certainly we find that up to 
the present time the Supreme Court has 
continued the line of reasoning it previ- 
ously followed for many generations. 
Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico is entirely correct. As he pointed 
out yesterday, the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas cases did not in any 
way raise any question about or cast 
any shadow on the two basic, landmark 
decisions I have cited, namely, the 
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Court’s decisions in the Waddell case 
and in the case of Pollard against Hagan. 
On the contrary, the decisions in the 
Louisiana, California, and Texas cases 
clearly confirm and ratify, as was so ably 
demonstrated yesterday by the Senator 
from New Mexico, the decisions by the 
Supreme Court in the Waddell case and 
in the case of Pollard against Hagan. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to repeat 
what has already been clearly set forth. 
Therefore, I shall not read the decisions 
in those cases. Yesterday they were 
covered very thoroughly by the Senator 
from New Mexico, who cited the deci- 
sions to which I have referred, and 
showed how clearly and how absolutely 
the Supreme Court in its decisions in 
those cases confirmed its previous deci- 
sions to the effect that the ownership 
of the tidelands and the beds of the 
inland waters, bays, lakes, inlets, and 
rivers is absolutely in the States. Yes- 
terday the Senator from New Mexico did 
such a fine piece of work in making that 
point so very clear that I shall not now 
take the time of the Senate to read again 
what the Senator from New Mexico yes- 
terday so well brought to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FOLBRIGHT. I am not at all 
sure that the Senator from Alabama 
should not now read from those deci- 
sions, not because the Senator from New 
Mexico did not make the point clear, but 
because, as the Senator from Alabama 
well knows, many persons in the United 
States believe that the Supreme Court 
has reversed its position. Many persons 
have been so told by the Attorneys Gen- 
eral and by others who support the same 
view, and have been told it day after day, 
in all sorts of pamphlets, broadcasts, and 
so forth. So I am afraid that a great 
many persons—whether they constitute 
a majority, I do not know—believe that 
the Supreme Court has reversed its 
previous position. 

Does not the Senator from Alabama 
believe it is true that many persons take 
that view? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, there is no doubt 
about that. The testimony of some of 
the Attorneys General, some of whom 
have been impeached, has been read here 
this morning by the Senator from New 
Mexico, particularly. They have made 
such suggestions time and again, The 
cases of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, decided by the Supreme Court, 
have raised a doubt about ownership. 
‘They cast a shadow over State owner- 
ship. Why has it been said that the 
Supreme Court has reversed its position? 
It has been done deliberately, for the 
purpose of trying to get the inland 
States to join hands in this give-away 
proposition. The Senator is entirely 
correct about that. There can be no 
question about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator would be well justified in reiterating 
that to some extent. In some way or 
other the people of America ought to 
know what is being done to them by this 
proposed legislation, 
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. Mr, HILL, I may say to my friend 
from Arkansas that I do not want to 
read the entire California decision. The 
Senator from California brought it out 
very beautifully in the excerpts which 
he quoted yesterday. He made it very 
definite and very clear that the Court, 
instead of in any manner raising doubts 
or questions, confirmed and ratified pre- 
vious decisions of the Court on the ques- 
tion of ownership. Z 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. r 

Mr. MORSE. I regret that I missed 
that part of the speech of the Senator 
from Alabama and I missed that part 
of the speech of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I wish the Senator from Ala- 
bama would digest it for me. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator is request- 
ing me to read this whole case, I may say 
I do not care to do that at this time, 
since the Senator from New Mexico cov- 
ered it so well yesterday. But I may say 
to my friend from Oregon that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico read to the Sen- 
ate the language of these cases, confirm- 
ing and ratifying the ownership of the 
‘States with respect to the tidelands and 
the beds of navigable iniand streams. I 
think there can be no question about 
that, on the part of anyone who will read 
the cases. But that is the whole trouble. 
Instead of reading the cases to learn 
what the law is, our opponents are seek- 
ing to try their case all over again, to try 
it de novo, as though there had been no 
previous decision of the Court. 

As I remarked earlier in my speech 
today, when one has three strikes 
against him, as our opponents have in 
this case, in the opinions of the Court in 
the California, Louisiana, and Texas 
cases, he is out. But they do not want 
three strikes only; they want a fourth 
strike. They want the Congress to over- 
rule the Supreme Court. . 

-~ Mr. FULBRIGHT. Senators really 
or a change made in the rules, do they 
not? 

Mr. HILL. They want to change the 
constitutional law. ‘As I have said time 
and time again, this question involves 
no ordinary rule of law. Weare not here 
dealing with’an ordinary rule of property 
law. We are-not dealing with a question 
of ordinary law in the sense of ordinary 
proprietorship. We are dealing with a 
great question of constitutional law, a 
question upon which the Court has three 
times passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not only a case of 
wanting to change the rules, but also of 
wanting to change umpires, substituting 
a congressional or political umpire for 
a judicial umpire. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct, because, 
with all due respect to the Congress of 
the United States—and no one has 
greater respect and appreciation for the 
Congress than I—the Senate was set 
up as a political body. It is a political 
body... The original intent was that it 
should be a political body. The found- 
ing fathers in writing the Constitution 
provided that Members of the House of 
Representatives should stand for reelec- 
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tion every 2 years. At that time; as we 
know, the difficulties of transportation 
were very great. -One could not travel by 
air or by streamlined trains. As a mat- 


-ter of fact, it then required more time 


for George Washington to travel from 
Mount Vernon to New York, to be sworn 
in as President of the United States, 
than it would now require to fly to Cali- 
fornia. The sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention did not begin on the 
date fixed by proclamation, because the 
delegates did not arrive on time, because 
the difficulties and handicaps, the bar- 
riers to transportation were so great 
that they could not do so. It was neces- 
sary to wait until such time as a quorum 
could be obtained, before convention 
could proceed to its work. So the Found- 
ing Fathers said the Congress should be 
a political body, political in the highest 
and best sense, responsible to the people. 
It was also provided that appointments 
to the Supreme Court should be non- 
political. In order to insure that they 
would be nonpolitical, two things were 
done. They provided life tenure, sub- 
ject to removal only through impeach- 
ment proceedings instituted by the 
House of Representatives, and trial by 
the Senate, requiring a two-thirds vote 
for conviction. No Supreme Court jus- 
tice has ever been tried and removed. 
The justices were given life tenure, so 
that they might be absolutely inde- 
pendent. 3 

The Founding Fathers did another 
thing. They included within the Consti- 
tution a provision, which is very inter- 
esting and to which some do not give 
much thought. They provided that the 
remuneration of a justice could not be 
reduced during his tenure of office. In 
effect, they said to the Senate, to the 
House of Representatives, and to the 
President, “We intend to make the Su- 
preme Court independent. Not only are 
we going to provide life tenure for the 
justices, but we are going to guard 
against the possibility that, in retalia- 
tion for an unpopular decision, a whip 
might be held over them in the nature 
of a threat to reduce their compensa- 
tion.” The Founding Fathers therefore 
saw to it that the judges would be en- 
tirely independent, 

Our opponents have had three strikes 
against them in the form of decisions 
from this independent judicial body, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
they now seek to have the action of the 
Court overruled by a political body. 
They want the Congress to overrule our 
independent judiciary, in this case the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To carry out the 
baseball analogy still further, is it not 
true that the proponents of this meas- 
ure not only want to change the umpire 
and not only want to provide for 4 
strikes, but they also want to say that 
@ foul ball shall be a home run. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. i i 

Mr..MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in put- 
ting my question. at the end of my com- 
ment, I wish to say for the record, in 
dead earnestness and sincerity, that the 
Senator from Alabama has just com- 
mented on what I think is one of the 
most vital principles connected with this 
question. It goes to the very essence of 
our American philosophy of constitu- 
tional government, It goes to the matter 
of a three-branch system of government 
with each branch coordinate and co- 
equal. The word “coequal” needs great 
emphasis. 

So that no Senator can raise a par- 
liamentary point against me, I put my 
comment in the form of a question.: Does 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
me that there has been developing in 
this country in recent years a serious 
and, I say, dangerous trend, namely, 
that when various economic pressure 
groups seeking only to serve their selfish 
interests do not happen to like a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
which is rendered in accordance with 
our constitutional system of having the 
judiciary determine and protect prop- 
erty rights and personal rights, they un- 
dertake to use political pressure upon 
politicians in the Congress of the United 
States to get them to turn themselves 
into a political Supreme Court and to 
pass legislation which seeks to reverse 
the judicial decision of the United States 
Supreme Court? Has not the Senator 
from Alabama noticed that trend in re- 
cent years? 

Mr. HILL. I should like to say to my 
friend from Oregon that he has placed 
his hand on what is a very definite trend. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that if this trend 
continues and the people of the country 
do not make clear to the politicians that 
they want it stopped, there is danger 
that the whole doctrine of separation of 
powers under the Constitution of the 
United States will be so weakened and 
endangered that we shall lose our coor- 
dinate, coequal, three-branched system 
of government and we shall have a sys- 
tem of government in which Congress 
becomes supreme, so far as the deter- 
mination of rights in this Nation is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Earlier in my speech I stated that al- 
though we might not always agree with 
decisions of the Supreme Court, after 
all, the Supreme Court is a citadel to 
protect the rights of the people. What is 
there, after all, that would keep the Con- 
gress from passing a bill of attainder, 
which is an outrageous and abominable 
thing? Ifa great deal of pressure were 
brought to bear by special interests, 
what would become of the individual? 

Around that great Court sitting yon- 
der in the temple of justice the found- 
ers of this Republic, the authors of the 
Constitution, threw every safeguard and 
protection possible in order that it might 
remain free and independent, and might 
be, in truth, a citadel for the protection 
of the rights of the people. 

What would the Bill of Rights be worth 
if its enforcement and the protection it 
affords were left to a political body? 
Would we not revert- to those terrible 
times when men had no rights? 
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Mr. MORSE. I agree completely with 
the Senator from Alabama. _ 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, but, first, let me 
say that those rights are worth little or 
nothing unless there be some strong arm 
to enforce them and to protect the peo- 
ple in their enjoyment. That is why the 
founders established the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that in the his- 
tory of the United States, when individ- 
ual courts from time to time have ren- 
dered decisions which subsequent events 
showed to be erroneous, the judicial pro- 
cedure contemplated by the Founding 
Fathers was for the courts to reverse 
themselves on the basis of able legal 
argument made in the sanctity of the 
courtrooms of America, and that they 
should not be reversed on the basis of 
political arguments made on the fioor of 
the two Houses of Congress? Does the 
Senator agree with me that that is the 
proper concept of judicial reversal under 
the Constitution, if we are to protect the 
separation-of-powers doctrine? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is a former dean of a great law school, 
the Oregon University Law School. He 
is a deep student of our constitutional 
system, a profound constitutional law- 
yer. I think he is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MORSE, I plead innocent to the 
generous flattery of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, but if we are go- 
ing to preserve for future generations of 
Americans the precious doctrine of the 
separation of powers, if we are going to 
protect the sanctity of the judicial sys- 
tem from political reversal of decisions, 
if we are going to keep faith with the 
constitutional theory that the place to 
reverse the United States Supreme Court 
is in the Supreme Court Chamber, by 
able legal argument, if legal counsel can 
show that the Court is in error, if we 
are going to keep that kind of a consti- 
tutional system, let me say that the joint 
resolution which is pending before the 
Senate ought to be defeated by this body 
by an overwhelming majority, because 
it is, in essence, an attempt at a political 
reversal of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I say with all solemnity on the floor of 
the Senate, that I think it threatens our 
very judicial system and the doctrine of 
the separation of powers. 

I believe a continuation of the debate 
to a point where the American people 
will come to comprehend the basic con- 
stitutional issue involved will result in 
such a reaction across the country that 
the joint resolution will be defeated. 
We should take the time, irrespective of 
the pressure being put upon us by the 
majority leader, to make the facts 
known to the American people. I believe 
the separation-of-powers doctrine is be- 
ing placed in jeopardy by this joint reso- 
lution, 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
emphasizing the importance of this de- 
bate. It goes to the very heart of our 
constitutional system. It goes to the 
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question of our relations with other na- 
tions in this day and hour when we are 
trying our best to bring nations together, 
to effect a concord among nations, and 
to lay a foundation for the building of a 
permanent peace. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his able and fine contribution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. ANDERSON 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota, and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Alabama well knows, article III of 
the Constitution, in sections 1 and 2, 
sets forth the judicial powers of the 
courts, district courts, circuit courts, ap- 
pellate courts, and the Supreme Court. 
I make note of the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has stated 
it very forcefully and cogently, and it 
has been stated earlier in the debate by 
the Senator from Alabama. But I ask 
the Senator from Alabama to recall 
what he said about sovereignty when it 
comes to matters of international rela- 
tions. 

The Senator will note that under sec- 
tion 2 of article III the Constitution de- 
scribes the judicial power, its nature, 
and extent. The first part of section 2 
provides: 

The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made, 
under their authority— 


And so forth. Ina separate paragraph 
in section 2, the Constitution provides: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


Let me digress for a moment to note 
the kinds of cases in which the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction, where, 
again, the emphasis is upon the separa- 
tion of powers, with original, exclusive 
jurisdiction being in the Supreme Court. 

Ambassadors are symbols of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty. Am I not correct? 

Mr. HILL. They represent the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, who in foreign 
affairs more nearly encompasses the 
sovereignty in international affairs. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Executive, as head of the state, is sym- 
bolic of the sovereignty of the Nation 
state. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The next category 
comprises “other public ministers and 
consuls,” which again represents the 
symbolical attributes of the sovereignty 
of the Executive head of the Nation 
state. 

Third, “And those in which a State 
shall be party.” 

That means where there is a conflict 
between the sovereignty of the State, on 
the one hand, and the sovereignty of the 
Nation state, on the other hand. The 
Federal system includes a dual sover- 
eignty, namely, a sovereignty which is 
limited in the sense of the sovereignty of 
a State, and a sovereignty which is like- 
wise limited in respect to the sovereignty 
of the Nation state. 
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I think the point about sovereignty 
which the Senator from Alabama has so 
well stated, and the point with respect 
to the jurisdiction of the Court and the 
integrity of the separation of powers 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] bear well on 
this case. The place where the Con- 
stitution places responsibility for set- 
tling issues such as a conflict between 
the Nation and a State, not in a district 
court, not in a circuit court, but in the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Surely that 
excludes the sovereignty of the Congress 
of the United States when there is a dis- 
pute between the powers of the Federal 
Government, on the one hand, and the 
power of a State government, on the 
other hand. 

In conclusion, I submit that no matter 
what Congress may do, the Supreme 
Court will still have the final word. The 
Governor of Rhode Island has ordered 
the Attorney General of Rhode Island, 
in case the Holland joint resolution is 
passed and becomes law, to contest its 
validity in the Supreme Court. Congress 
cannot stop the Supreme Court from 
hearing the case or from accepting 
original jurisdiction and handing down 
a decision. 

I remind Senators that when former 
President Truman exceeded his jurisdic- 
tion in the steel seizure case, some of the 
very Members of the Senate who today 
are trying to override the Supreme 
Court decisions in the oil cases were the 
very first to proclaim the authority and 
integrity of the Supreme Court in the 
so-called steel strike case. It simply de- 
pends upon whose ox is being gored, 
whose chickens are being snatched, or 
whose oil is being tapped. 

I think it is about time to return this 
case where it belongs—to the courts— 
and not to fool around with it on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator’ yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does it not also depend 
on whose scalp is being taken? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
mention anything more about scalps 
while I am standing alongside the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am very happy 
that there was an opportunity for the 
Senator from Oregon to express clearly, 
as he did,’ the real issue in this case, 
which is that an attempt is being made 
to override the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that we are taking a 
brand new tack by trying to say that if 
we like a decision of the Supreme Court, 
as many people liked the decision in the 
Steel case, then it is wonderful; but if 
we do not like a decision, we pick up our 
marbles and say, “We won’t play here 
any longer. We are going to change the 
rules of the situation in our own way and 
in our own halls.” 

I for one have always regarded the 
Supreme Court as a place where, if I 
were placed in jeopardy, I might be sure 
that the last, final answer I might get 
would be one based upon justice, and not 
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one based upon political expediency. I 
think the Supreme Court based its de- 
cision on justice in the Oil cases. The 
Court tried to give substantial justice, 
and it did so fairly. The very fact that 
the Court forgave millions of dollars of 
bonuses which had been collected, and 
forgave millions of dollars of rentals, was 
pretty good evidence of their desire to 
do justice. However, even after the 
Court tried to do justice, we still find 
some persons who are not satisfied. They 
say, “There is another court to which we 
can go, and, on the basis of political bal- 
lots, and we can get what we need.” 

I think that strikes at our country, 
and I am glad the Senator from Oregon 
praised the Senator from Alabama for 
his suggestion, because in this situation 
it has appealed most strongly to me. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It seems to me that if 
the theory with regard to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which has been expressed so ably 
by the Senator from Alabama, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and the Senator from 
Minnesota is correct—and I am con- 
vinced that it is correct—does it not, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Alabama 
necessarily follow that if we pass the 
Holland joint resolution and give a quit- 
claim to the States, it will completely 
prevent the early development of the 
valuable oil lands, a development which 
is in the interest of the entire country, 
and which is so greatly needed today for 
the defense of our country and the de- 
fense of the free world? 

Mr. HILL. Undoubtedly it will invite 
further litigation of all kinds. I havein 
mind particularly the resolution of the 
house of representatives of the legisla- 
ture of the great State of Rhode Island. 
Such litigation would require time, and 
it would entail more and more delay. 

I rejoice that the Rhode Island House 
of Representatives has passed a resolu- 
tion on this subject. Surely if the Hol- 
land joint resolution passes, the ques- 
tions involved should be considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is necessary to see whether those who 
seek the submerged lands for the States 
can have three strikes, and then return 
to the political arm of our Government 
to have a fourth strike, particularly 
when there is involved a great constitu- 
tional question such as is here involved, 
which might really—and I measure my 
words when I say this—go to the very 
- essence of our Federal Government in its 
dealings with other nations, and might 
even lead to war. Nations have fought 
before over the question of boundaries, 
of territories, and of territorial waters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Alabama knows, Congress has 
some jurisdiction over the judicial 
branch in the sense that it regulates sal- 
aries and in the sense that it approves 
the number of courts that may be estab= 
lished. Wherever there are appellate 
courts and district courts, Congress has 
such control. Congress even has control 
of the salaries of members of the Su- 
preme Court and of the number of Jus- 
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tices. But when it comes to an adjudi- 
cation between a State or several States 
and the Federal Government, the Con- 
stitution precisely, concisely, and defi- 
nitely provides that the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. 

Today in the Senate I utter a word 
of warning that if the power of the Su- 
preme Court in its original jurisdiction 
between the Federal Government and 
State governments is altered, adulter- 
ated, breached, or abated by any action 
of Congress in a case such as this, those 
who today stand on this floor proclaim- 
ing States rights—and we have heard 
many speeches on the floor of the Senate 
about States rights—may very well find 
that they have set a precedent in the 
Senate to overrule our Federal system 
of government, a system which is pro- 
tected by the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prescribes, in precise language, 
that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


I point out that the purpose of the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in cases involving the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State governments was to 
protect the integrity of the Federal sys- 
tem. I remind the Senator from Ala- 
bama of the history of that particular 
provision, which is discussed in one of 
the Federalist papers. I cannot recall 
for the moment which one, but I shall 
obtain the citation. 

I submit that those who are today 
hungry for the submerged lands on be- 
half of the States may find that by the 
action which they are trying to put 
through the Congress they will so com- 
pletely weaken the powers of the court 
and respect for the decisions of the 
Court that the so-called States’ rights 
doctrine will become a myth; and it will 
have congressional approval of its 
mythology. 

The courts of the United States are the 
final bulwark in the protection of the 
Federal system. An Executive or a Con- 
gress may run rampant, but, thank God, 
we have judges on the Supreme Court 
who hold office for life, who are immune 
from political pressure, who are there to 
dispense justice after hearing the facts, 
I submit that the Court has ruled, as the 
Senator has so well put it in his analogy 
to a baseball game, “Three strikes and 
out.” As our friend the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] put it so beauti- 
fully, the principal rule change now be- 
ing sought is a rule to make a foul ball 
a home run. 

I have no further comment on the Fed- 
eral system, except to bring it to the at- 
tention of a man who has spent a great 
deal of time in the protection of what he 
believes to be the legitimate rights of 
both Federal and State governments, 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution: Earlier in my remarks 
I sought to emphasize what the Senator 
has so well emphasized in his remarks, 
I deeply appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. President, we were talking about 
how the Texas, Louisiana, and California 
cases confirmed the decision of the Su- 
preme Court as to ownership by the 
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States in tidelands and inland waters. I 
wish now to read one or two excerpts 
from those cases. I read first from the 
California case: 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 
8-mile belt been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government— 


It was accomplished under the lead- 
ership of Thomas Jefferson, as we have 
said time and again. He began that 
battle in 1793. 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of 
the 3-mile belt been accomplished by the 
National Government but protection and 
control of it has been and is a function of 
national external sovereignty. 


The Court cites the case of Jones v. 
United States (137 U. S. 202); and the 
case of In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 502). 

The Court continues: 


The belief that local interests are so pre- 
dominant as constitutionally to require 
State dominion over lands under its land- 
locked navigable waters finds some argu- 
ment for its support. 


That confirms what was said about 
land-locked water. The interests of the 
State being paramount, the argument is 
for State ownership. 

The Court continues: 


But such can hardly be said in favor of 
State control over any part of the ocean or 
the ocean’s bottom. This country, through- 
out its existence, has stood for freedom of 
the seas, a principle whose breach has pre- 
cipitated wars among nations. 


A few minutes ago I said that we were 
dealing with a question so profound, so 
complex, and so far reaching that we 
might even be dealing with the question 
of war or peace. 

The Court continued: 


The country’s adoption of the 3-mile belt 
is by no means incompatible with its tradi- 
tional insistence upon freedom of the sea, 
at least so long as the National Govern- 
ment’s power to exercise control consist- 
ently with whatever international undertak- 
ings or commitments it may see fit to as- 
sume in the national interest is unencum- 
bered. 


The Court. continues: 


The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of the 
necessity that a government next to the 
sea must be able to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location. It must have 
powers of dominion and regulation in the 
interest of its revenues— 


That is, its tariffs, its import taxes, 
and so forth— 


its health— 


That is, to keep yellow fever, small- 
pox, typhoid, and other plagues from 
entering this country— 


and the security of its people from wars 
waged on or too near its coasts. And insofar 
as the Nation asserts its rights under inter- 
national law, whatever of value may be dis- 
covered in the seas next to its shores and 
within its protective belt, will most natu- 
rally be appropriated for its use. 


That is, the Nation’s use. 


But whatever any nation does in the open 
sea, which detracts from its common useful- 
ness to nations, or which another nation may 
charge detracts from it, is a question for con- 
sideration among nations as such, and not 
their separate governmental units. 


Under our Federal system are Texas, 
Louisiana, California, and other States 
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to negotiate with other governments 
about the 3-mile limit, and what may be 
done within it? 

As I have said time and again in this 
speech, one of the very reasons for for- 
mation of the Union was to have a single 
national sovereignty to handle interna- 
tional relations, in order that we might 
not have a land of what we might call 
Balkan States. 

The Court continues: 

What this Government does, or even what 
the States do, anywhere in the ocean, is a 
subject upon which the Nation may enter 
into and assume treaty or similar interna- 
tional obligations. 


The Court cites the case of United 
States v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 331- 
332). 

Listen to this: 

The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 

But whatever any nation does in the open 
sea, which detracts from its common useful- 
ness to nations, or which another nation may 
charge detracts from it, is a question for 
consideration among nations as such, and 
not separate governmental units, 


If we have some question with Great 
Britain, we do not take it up with Wales, 
Scotland, or England. We take it up 
with the head of the British Govern- 
ment, representing all of the British Em- 
pire. 

Listen to this: 

And as peace and world commerce are 
the paramount responsibilities of the Na- 
tion, rather than an individual State— 


We do not look to Texas, Louisiana, 
or California to keep the peace for us, 
We look to the Government of the 
United States. 

So, if wars come, they must be fought by 
the Nation. 


They must be fought by the leader- 
ship, the brains, the capacity, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force of the Na- 
tion. They must be fought by all the 
agencies, engines, and resources of the 
Nation. 

The court continued: 

The State is not equipped in our consti- 
tutional system with the powers or the fa- 
cilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which would be concomitant with the do- 
minion which it seeks, Conceding that the 
State has been authorized to exercise local 
police power functions in the part of the 
marginal belt within its declared bounda- 
ries, these do not detract from the Federal 
Government’s paramount rights in and 
power over this area. 


Then note these further words: 

The marginal sea is a national, not a State 
concern. National interests, national re- 
sponsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, na- 
tional defense, relations with other powers, 
war, and peace, focus here. National rights 
must therefore be paramount in that area, 
that area in contradistinction to the internal 
area. 


The Court has again and again said, 
and once more in this case confirmed 
and ratified, that the States have the 
sovereignty over, and as an attribute of 
that sovereignty the ownership of the 
tidelands and the land in the beds of 
inland waters. 


pee 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beau in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to have the 
Senator really nail down the last argu- 
ment he has made, as we say, because 
it is very compelling and conclusive. 
The Senator has used words which have 
been employed again and again in the 
debate, for example, “boundaries,” “sub- 
merged lands,” “marginal sea,” “police 
powers.” But the real portent of what 
the Senator from Alabama is stating is 
that, regardless of whether a State may 
have a seaward boundary, regardless of 
whether it may exercise certain police 
powers, regardless of whether or not it 
may enjoy the rights and privileges of 
the outer sea and the marginal sea, and, 
despite the individual States’ exercising 
and utilizing some of the privileges and 
prerogatives which may appertain in this 
marginal sea area, the paramount rights, 
the final dominion, jurisdiction, and ul- 
timate control in this area, belong to the 
Nation and not to any particular unit 
in the Nation. 

I believe, then, that we get this mat- 
ter in proper focus, because I must con- 
fess that during the debate, as I have 
listened to the arguments on both sides, 
there have been times when I have been 
led to say, “The boundary, they say, 
is out here 3 leagues, or 3 miles,” or 
“they fish, they canoe, they use yachts 
and boats.” It is said, ‘“‘The police pow- 
er of the State extends this far out.” 
But, as the Senator from Alabama is 
pointing out, while all that may hap- 
pen, the truth is that by the very sov- 
ereign power of the Republic, the Nation 
State, in the relationships between one 
nation and another, as free and inde- 
pendent nations, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the central Government, has 
unique, paramount, overriding powers in 
the marginal sea, the open seas, and, 
of course, in the submerged lands, which 
are nothing more nor less than the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

I think that if we get the picture in 
proper focus it really adds up, because 
it is an exclusive jurisdiction when and 
if the Federal Government wishes to 
make it exclusive. It can be a shared 
jurisdiction when and if the Federal 
Government wishes to share it in any 
such areas, but it cannot be shared in- 
sofar as our relationships with other na- 
tions are concerned. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It looks as if the 
sky has opened up, and I have seen the 
truth, and I wish to say to the Senator 
that I have heard no better statement 
of the core of the argument, and the 
truth that is involved, than the Senator 
from Alabama has just expounded. He 
has been kind enough to bear with me 
as I have restated it for my own good, 
because it is by repetition that I learn. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota for his confession of 
faith. He has stated the matter more 
clearly and more forcefully and more 
eloquently than I have been able to state 
it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the point 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
been developing, and which the Senator 
from Minnesota has just emphasized, 
borne out in the two fishing cases, 
Skirotes against Florida, and another 
ease involving both South Carolina and 
Florida, in which the Supreme Court 
held that since the Federal Government 
had not made regulations regarding the 
taking of sponges and fish, respectively, 
and since there was a vacuum created 
in those regards, it was proper for the 
States to move into the vacuum so long 
as the vacuum existed, but that if the 
Federal Government wished to exercise 
jurisdiction over these fields, it could do 
so? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois 
is exactly correct. In other words, the 
paramount, supreme, and primary power 
is in the Federal Government, but if the 
Federal Government has not exercised 
its power, and does not see fit to exer- 
cise it, it is well and good for the States 
to act. 

For instance, as we know, in the waters 
close to the shores, the several States 
exercise certain police powers. The 
United States Government has its Coast 
Guard along those shores. The Coast 
Guard is not only a great life-saving 
agency, it is also a political agency. But 
the fact that we have our Coast Guard 
there does not mean that we are not glad 
to have the State help police the area in 
regard to matters which may concern 
the particular State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case just 
cited, the Supreme Court, upon motion 
of the executive branch, has decided that 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in ownership of and title to the 
submerged lands, and therefore the Fed- 
eral Government has asserted and main- 
tained its right, and there is no vacuum 
into which the State may move. 

Mr. HILL. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment went into the Court, through 
its duly constituted officials, the At- 
torney General of the United States and 
the Solicitor General, acting, I may say, 
under the inspiration and direction of a 
resolution passed by the Senate of the 
United States, the Federal Government 
then and there asserted its right and its 
power over the domain to which the Sen- 
ator has alluded. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that in 
the several decisions of the Supreme 
Court recognition has been given to the 
fact that the Federal Government has 
both paramount rights and full domin- 
ion? It is not one or the other; it is 
both, paramount rights and full domin- 
ion. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad the Senator has 
raised that question, because much has 
been said about the Supreme Court mere- 
ly talking about paramount rights. No 
one knew exactly what paramount rights 
were. I desire to nail this proposition 
down here by quotations from the Court. 

I admit that the California decision, 
ably and beautifully written as it was, 
did not go quite so far in regard to this 
question as did the Texas case, and I 
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have no doubt the Texas case went fur- 
ther because, after all, Supreme Court 
Justices are human beings, and they 
read newspapers, and know what is go- 
ing on. A great furor was being raised, 
and there was a storm about the fact 
that the Court had merely said “para- 
mount rights,” and nobody knew exactly 
what paramount rights were. 

If one will consult any good law dic- 
tionary, such as Bouvier’s, he will find 
that the word “dominion” means “per- 
fect and complete ownership in a thing.” 
Blackstone’s dictionary says that in the 
old civil law the word “dominion” meant 
ownership in property in the largest 
sense, including both the right to the 
property and the right of possession or 
use. The Cyclopedia Law Dictionary 
states that “dominion” means “perfect 
and complete’—and notice the word 
“complete’”—“property and ownership in 
in a thing.” Then follows the definition 
a “Dictionary of English Law,” where 
“dominion” is defined to be equivalent to 
ownership. 


In its decision in the Texas case, the 
Court also said: 


But there is a difference in this case which, 
Texas says, requires a different result. That 
difference is largely in the preadmission his- 
tory of Texas. 

The sum of the argument is that prior to 
annexation Texas had both dominium (own- 
ership or proprietary rights) and imperium 
(governmental powers of regulation and con- 
trol) as respects the lands, minerals, and 
other products underlying the marginal sea. 
In the case of California we found that she, 
like the Original Thirteen Colonies, never 
had dominium over that area. The first 
claim to the marginal sea was asserted by the 
National Government. 

. . . . . 

The “equal footing” clause, we hold, works 
the same way in the converse situation pre- 
sented by this case. It negatives any im- 
plied, special limitation of any of the para- 
mount powers of the United States in favor 
of a State. Texas prior to her admission 
was a republic. We assume that as a re- 
public she had not only full sovereignty over 
the marginal sea but ownership of it, of 
the land underlying it, and of all the riches 
which it held. In other words, we assume 
that it then had the dominium and ım- 
perium in and over this belt which the 
United States now claims. When Texas came 
into the Union, she ceased to be an inde- 
pendent nation. She then became a sister 
State on an “equal footing” with all the 
other States. That act concededly entailed 
a relinquishment of some of her sovereignty. 
The United States then took her place as 
respects foreign commerce, the waging of 
war, the making of treaties, defense of the 
shores, and the like. In external affairs the 
United States became the sole and exclusive 
spokesman for the Nation, 


In short, Texas gave away the right to 
make treaties with foreign nations, the 
right to levy taxes imposts and excises, 
the right to control interstate commerce, 
and other rights, although at the same 
time she obtained great benefits. As in 
the case of most contracts, considerations 
moved from both parties, so to speak. 
Texas gained great assets at the same 
time she lost some rights. 

Then the Court said: 

We hold that as an incident to the trans- 
fer of that sovereignty any claim that Texas 
may have had to the marginal sea was re- 
linquished to the United States. 
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Mr. President, there is the story. I 
could go on and on with it, of course. 
For instance, we recall that thereafter 
the Court said: 

We stated the reasons for this in United 
States v. California, page 35, as follows: 


In other words, the reasons why the 
marginal sea was under the control, the 
rights and, really, the dominium of the 
United States, rather than of the States, 
The Court added: 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a government next to 
the sea must be able to protect itself from 
dangers incident to its location. It must 
have powers of dominion and regulation in 
the interest of its revenues, its health, and 
the security of its people from wars waged 
on or too near its coasts. And insofar as the 
nation asserts its rights under international 
law, whatever of value may be discovered in 
the seas next to its shores and within its pro- 
tective belt, will most naturally be appro- 
priated for its use. But whatever any na- 
tion does in the open sea, which detracts 
from its common usefulness to nations, or 
which another nation may charge detracts 
from it, is a question for consideration 
among nations as such, and not their sep- 
arate governmental units. What this Gov- 
ernment does, or even what the States do, 
anywhere in the ocean, is a subject upon 
which the Nation may enter into and assume 
treaty or similar international obligations. 
See United States v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 
831-382). The very oil about which the 
State and Nation here contend might well 
become the subject of international dispute 
and settlement.” 

And so although dominium and imperium 
are normally separable and separate, this is 
an instance where property interests are so 
subordinated to the rights of sovereignty 
as to follow sovereignty. 


So, Mr. President, as the Supreme 
Court said in its decision in the case of 
Pollard against Hagen, the cwnership of 
the tidelands is an attribute of sov- 
ereignty of the States. As the Supreme 
Court has said, the ownership of the sub- 
merged lands is an attribute of sov- 
ereignty of the United States. 

I am sorry that my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dove.as], was not in the Chamber when 
I referred to the decision in the Pollard 
case, because from the decision in that 
case I read language regarding a sub- 
ject we heard about the other day, 
namely, the open sea. The decision in 
that case makes it very clear that when 
reference is made by the Court to the 
“open sea,” the Court is not referring 
to what we commonly conceive as a great 
body of open water, such as an ocean; 
but the Court means a body of water 
that is open to anyone for use, in the 
same way that an avenue is open to use. 
The Court draws a parallel between a 
water route and a highway. That is 
what the Court means when it uses the 
word “open” in that connection—not 
perhaps that such a body of water is not 
enclosed, in the way that one of our 
Great Lakes is enclosed within the land 
territory of the United States, but that 
the water is open, so that in a boat any 
person can travel on it as he pleases, up 
or down that highway. That is our 
right. 

That is the fundamental basis upon 
which the Court in its decision in the 
Pollard case and in its decision in the 
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Waddell case held that this ownership is 
an attribute of sovereignty. The Court 
held that it is an element or attribute of 
sovereignty, and that in that connection 
the National Government must protect 
the people of the Nation, so that no one 
will erect a fence or a bridge and then 
will say to all others, “You cannot come 
through here without paying me for the 
privilege of doing so.” 

Oh, no, Mr. President; the National 
Government holds the rights to that 
water and to the bed of that water, so as 
to make sure that it is open for use to 
every citizen. That is what is meant by 
the Court in its use of the word “open.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? y 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very happy 
the Senator is devoting the time he is to 
this discussion of sovereignty. If I cor- 
rectly understand the 3-mile boundary, 
as it was originally referred to, it was 
for the purpose of enabling a country to 
maintain its sovereignty. In other 
words, that was a belt which was felt to 
be of sufficient width to enable the coun- 
try to ward off any attempt of encroach- 
ment on the part of an unfriendly power 
which might seek to come to its shores, 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Let me say here that my eyes 
happen to fall upon the portion of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
California case, where the Court said: 

The ocean, even its 3-mile belt, is thus 
of vital consequence to the Nation in its de- 
sire to engage in commerce and to live in 
peace with the world; it also becomes of 
crucial importance should it ever again be- 
come impossible to preserve that peace. 


I ask my colleagues to notice the use, 
at that point in the decision, of the word 
“vital.” Could there be a stronger word 
in that connection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. After all, the word 
“vital” means “the very life.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes, “the very life.” So 
here we are dealing with the life of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

A few minutes ago the Senator was 
reading from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the California case, at 
the point where the Court brought out 
that the preserving of that life is an 
obligation of the Federal Government, 
rather than of the States which might 
abut the particular area. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the very 
essence of sovereignty. 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That leads me toa 
question which I should like to ask, al- 
though I realize that my colleague, able 
lawyer and able analyst of constitutional 
law that he is, may intend to reach this 
point. However, this question has been 
considerably in my mind: Everyone con- 
cedes that the Congress of the United 
States can give away property of the 
United States, if it desires to do so, but 
does the Congress of the United States 
have the right to cede sovereignty and 
to cede this belt, or grant this belt, or 
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quiteclaim this belt, whatever term may 
be used, or attempt to convey this belt, 
which allows the United States to main- 
tain its sovereignty and to sustain its 
very life? Could such an attempt suc- 
ceed, under the Constitution? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad my colleague 
asked that question. I may say to him 
that further on in my remarks I intend 
to deal with that very question. But I 
may say briefiy that I think there is a 
very serious doubt; and I place my opin- 
ion somewhat on the Illinois Central 
ease. The State of Illinois, by reason of 
its sovereignty held as an attribute of 
sovereignty certain land in connection 
with Lake Michigan. The Court said 
that the State of Illinois could not cede, 
could not grant away this attribute of 
sovereignty. If Illinois could not grant 
away its attribute of severeignty with re- 
spect to inland water, I do not believe 
the Federal Government can grant away 
its attribute of sovereignty in the inter- 
national domain. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A few moments 
ago, in addressing the Senator from Illi- 
nois, my colleague used the term “trus- 
tee.” In the Illinois case, did not the 
court in effect hold that Illinois was a 
trustee for its its citizens? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. And would not the 
United States be the trustee for all the 
citizens of the United States? 

Mr. HILL. It would be a trustee for 
all of its citizens; that is correct. In the 
case of Pollard against Hagan, which 
was the basic case on the tidelands, as 
the Senator knows, and in the Alabama 
case involving Mobile Bay, the Court not 
enly said that the State was the trustee, 
but also said that there must be a trus- 
tee of great dignity. In other words, 
what we are dealing with here today is 
not merely a question of giving an indi- 
vidual or to a group of individuals cer- 
tain land or property, or something of 
that kind: We are dealing with a great 
fundamental constitutional proposition 
which goes to the sovereignty of our Na- 
tion and to the entire question of our 
rights in the field of international re- 
lations. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. In all fairness, I 
may ask the Senator, did not the Attor- 
ney General of the United States so ad- 
vise the committee when he appeared 
before it? Did not the Attorney General 
apparently take that line in his testi- 
mony before the committee? 

Mr. HILL. The Attorney General was, 
in my opinion, in a most difficult posi- 
tion. He was in a most embarrassing 
situation. He was like the bride of only 
a few brief weeks, who was asked to 
stand out before all the world publicly 
and to repudiate the beloved bridegroom. 
Only a few days previously, he had been 
appointed Attorney General of the 
United States. The President of the 
United States, who had appointed him 
had made him Attorney General, amid 
the heat and stress and passions of the 
political campaign, without having had 
an opportunity to study this subject, 
had taken a position on this matter. 
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Here was the Attorney General of the 
United States, a constitutional lawyer, as 
I judge he must be, for surely it is incon- 
ceivable that the President of the United 
States would call to Washington to be- 
come the Attorney General of the United 
States and chief law officer of the coun- 
try, any man who was not well versed in 
constitutional law. Here was the At- 
torney General, trying to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis, on the one hand 
the Constitution and great American sys- 
term of government, which the Senator 
from Oregon so graphically and so elo- 
quently depicted for us on this floor a 
few moments ago—here he was, trying 
to stand by the Constitution he had 
sworn to uphold and defend, and, on the 
other hand, trying not to repudiate, not 
to give offense to, not to do harm to the 
President who had appointed him Attor- 
ney General. Oh, my heart went out to 
the Attorney General. I knew what em- 
barrassment he was in, because I had 
studied this matter, and I knew that 
every compass pointed in a direction op- 
posite to the direction in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States had committed 
himself to go. I remember, during a 
campaign in Alabama, a candidate for 
Congress was pictured with one foot on 
a horse going south, with the other foot 
on another horse going north. There he 
was, trying to ride those two horses, one 
going north, the other going south. And 
so my heart went out to the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to my friend 
from Oregon. e 

Mr. MORSE. In asking my question 
I do so with a great hesitancy after the 
eloquence to which I have just listened. 
I think the Senator from Alabama is 
making one of the most eloquent pleas 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
that I have ever heard in defense of the 
people’s cause. But I want to ask a 
question in regard to the discussion the 
two Senators from Alabama had only a 
few moments ago on the question of 
sovereignty. Does the Senator, as a law- 
yer, agree with me that when any issue 
gets before a court, particularly when 
this issue in question gets before the 
United States Supreme Court—as I am 
sure it will—it must be considered in rela- 
tion to operative facts? We do not find 
courts considering a problem in a vac- 
uum, nor in a mere form of abstraction. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct, of course. There must be, I 
think the Court says, a justiciable issue 
presented to the Court. 

Mr. MORSE. And when the Court 
comes to consider this problem of sover- 
eignty, whi the two Senators from 
Alabama have raised this afternoon, I 
venture the prediction that in their dis- 
cussion of sovereignty in connection with 
the issue that will inevitably come before 
the Supreme Court in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, if this measure passes, the 
Supreme Court will consider the question 
of sovereignty in relation to the opera- 
tive facts which have been presented by 
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this measure in terms of the land that is 
transferred. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is, I think, 
entirely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. So the issue of sover- 
eignty will be in part considered in terms 
of the claims that were granted by the 
Congress and approved by the President, 
if the pending measure passes and the 
President signs it. The issues will have 
to be reviewed in light of the precedents 
of the United States Supreme Court on 
the question of sovereignty, of which the 
Pollard case is the mother case. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. During the last session 
of the Congress, when this issue was be- 
fore the Senate, in our division of work 
in that debate, I assumed the responsi- 
bility of discussing the Pollard case, I 
pointed out, as I shall do again when I 
give my major oration on this measure, 
sometime next week, that the Pollard 
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sovereignty in relation to State sover- 
eignty, pertaining to rights over tide- 
lands. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is 100 percent 
correct. Ido not wish to go over it again, 
but the Senator from Oregon had to be 
off the floor for a few minutes. I read 
from the Pollard case a little earlier. I 
desire to reiterate a few words, if I may. 
The following language is found in that 
case: 

A right to the shore between high- and 
low-water mark is a sovereign right, not a 
proprietary one. By the treaties of 1603 and 
1819— 


Those are the treaties under which 
Alabama came into the Union— 


there is no cession of river shores, although 
land, forts, etc., are mentioned, Why? 


Why no cession of shores? I read: 

Because rivers do not pass by grant, but 
as an attribute of sovereignty. The right 
passes in a peculiar manner; it is held in 
trust for every individual proprietor— 


I think today the Court would use the 
expression “every individual citizen’ — 


in the State or the United States and re- 
quires a transfer of great dignity. 


Not by a mere human being who will 
pass on and whose importance may be 
great today and small tomorrow, but by 
a great government, such as the Federal 
Government or a State government, 

Then the Court goes on to say: 


Rivers must be kept open— 


We have heard much about what the 
Court meant by “open’— 

Rivers must be kept open. They are not 
land which may be sold and the right to them 
passes with the transfer of sovereignty, 


That means that citizens can go up 
and down them like an open street or an 
open highway. The Court cites 16 
Peters, the Waddell case, holding that 
the State has title to the bed of Raritan 
Bay. But listen to this, confirming what 
the Senator says: ; 

It follows from this decision that the 
rights over rivers became severed from the 
rights over property. In Pennsylvania, after 
the Revolution, an act was passed co 
ing the property of the Penn family— 
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We recall that by the royal charter 
all the land in Pennsylvania was given 
to the Penn family— 
but no act was passed transferring the sov- 
ereignty of the State. 


When George Washington received 
the surrender at Yorktown we became a 
free Nation of 13 States, and there did 
not have to be a transfer. 

Mr, MORSE. That is the essence of 
the case. 

Mr. HILL. The court said that sov- 
ereignty transferred itself, and that 
when it passes, the right over rivers 
passes, too. 

The court said: 

Not so with public lands, 


Showing the distinction between rivers 
‘and public lands. It is necessary to keep 
these waterways open, They are an at- 
‘tribute of sovereignty. 

We heard much a few days ago about 
the Rodgers case. Does the Senator 
from Oregon know the locus of that 
case? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I do not recall. 

Mr. HILL. It was the Detroit River. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that it referred to a crime committed on 
board ship in the Detroit River, on the 
Canadian side? 

Mr. HILL. It did indeed refer to a 
crime committed on the Canadian side, 
a violation of a criminal statute under 
admiralty laws, where a person attacked 
another person with a dangerous weap- 
on. The question was whether the ju- 
risdiction of the United States applied, 
since the ship was not within the juris- 
diction of any one of our States, and, 
therefore, not within the police powers 
of any one of our States. The question 
was whether the jurisdiction and the 
police powers of the Federal Government 
extended to the ship so that the person 
who sought to attack the other person 
with a dangerous weapon could be tried 
on a criminal charge. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further at 
this point? 

Mr. HILL. TI yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say that the 
discussion of the Pollard case by the 
Senator from Alabama is unanswerable, 
My last question to the Senator is this: 
Does he not agree that when the Court 
has before it a set of operative facts, 
it raises a question of whether the land 
involved is Federal land or State land? 
An act of Congress is not going to de- 
termine it, but the constitutional con- 
siderations of the meaning of Federal 
sovereignty will determine it. If the 
land falls within the meaning of Fed- 
eral sovereignty, then the Senate of the 
United States has no power to tear up 
the Constitution of the United States 
and say that it can determine the sov- 
ereign rights of 160,000,000 people. That 
remains the function of the United 
States Supreme Court, does it not? 

. Mr. HILL, The Senator is 100 per- 
cent correct, There can be no question 
about that. I take it that when we 
take an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States we 
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are not thinking only about the Polit- 
buro in Russia or some enemy from 
without; we are thinking also of domes- 
tic affairs which are covered by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HILL. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
be willing to have provided a little poetic 
relief from some of the constitutional 
‘questions which have been raised? 

Mr. HILL, Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Alabama has described the very difficult 
situation of the Attorney General of the 
United States, an honorable and com- 
petent man, who was torn between the 
Constitution, going north, and political 
situations, going south. Did it not re- 
mind him of the words of George Mere- 
dith which popped into my mind when 
I heard the Senator describe that di- 
lemma? Meredith said: 

In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betray’d by what is false within. 


Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
the poetic quotation. I felt that this 
speech, dealing with constitutional law 
questions, needed a little poetry. I re- 
call that not many years ago some of 
us who had the honor of sitting in this 
body prided ourselves on the knowledge 
of poetry and of the great literature not 
only of this country but of the world. 
Some Senators often illuminated, bright- 
ened, and ornamented their speeches 
with apt and beautiful quotations. I 
recall that when I first became a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives one 
of the distinguished Members of the 
Senate was Senator Bruce, of Mary- 


‘land, and when Senator Bruce was 


going to speak on the floor of the Senate, 
if there was any way for me to get away 
from my duties in the House, I would 
come to the Senate to hear him, be- 
cause no man was better versed or more 
gifted with apt quotations and beautiful 
poems than was the Senator from Mary- 
land. His speeches were studded with 


gems from great poets and great writers 


in our literature and the literature of 
the world. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Tilinois for the contribution which he 
has made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
Senator from Alabama that when we 
discuss the topic of submerged lands 
it is like Pandora’s box. When we open 
it, something else pops out. I took a 
quick look into the index of the hear- 
ings and again reviewed the testimony 
of Mr. Brownell. On page 925 of the 
hearings there is most revealing testi- 
mony, in the light of the joint resolu- 
tion which came out of the committee. 
Here was the chief legal officer of the 
Government of the United States. His 
dilemma has been appropriately de- 
scribed, and I do not think anyone could 
more appropriately describe the very 
paradoxical and peculiar situation in 
which he found himself in trying to 
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serve two masters, the head of a politi- 
cal party and the Constitution of the 
United States. Ishould like to point out 
that when -he testified he apparently 
was received cordially. Great respect 
and dignity were accorded to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HILL. As there should have been. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but the joint 
resolution has no relationship to the 
testimony. The committee pursued 
their course, the Attorney General not- 
withstanding. The Attorney General 
made it quite clear that he did not wish 
to see the Federal Government lose 
ownership of the submerged lands. He 
had a convenient gimmick. His opening 
statement is very short, comprising 
about a page and and half or 2 pages 
of the hearings. He pointed out: 

For the purpose ‘of minimizing constitu- 
tional questions— 


The Attorney General is ‘a shrewd man. 
He knows what is coming. He sees full 
employment for every Dwyer in the 
country. He said: 

For the purpose of pater, ae consti- 
tutional questions I consider’ it of primary 
importance that any statute combine a pro- 
gram (a) authorizing the States to admin- 
ister and develop the natural-résources from 
the submerged lands within a line marking 
their historic boundaries with (b) specific 
authorization to the executive branch of the 
Federal Government to develop the lands 
outside of that line. 


I may say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that those two precise, definite 
admonitions shed a little hope as to 
minimizing the constitutional questions 
which we know will arise as surely as the 
dawn. He advised the committee, but 
one can look through the joint resolu- 
tion from now until the 4th of July—and 
we are likely to be looking at it for that 
length of time, if these questions be- 
come any more complicated—and he 
will not see where the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s advice was followed. There is no 
specific provision in the joint resolution 
for the Federal Government to develop 
the Continental Shelf. There is pro- 
vided a quitclaim to the property. The 
Attorney General advised, first, that the 
Federal Government should have ab- 
solute, sharp, and precise authority for 
the development of the Continental 
Shelf. Second, he advised that the 
States should not be given ownership. 

So the committee, first, ignored three 
Supreme Court decisions. Not only did 
they reject the constitutional precedents 
as established by the court, but here was 
a brand new, fresh, untainted Attorney 
General, having new ideas and a new 
mandate, coming before the committee, 
being treated well with respect and dig- 
nity, and the committee said, “Good- 
bye.” 

All that is necessary is to read the 
colloquy in the hearings from that point 
forward, and it will be seen how un- 
happy some people were. “Unhappy” 
is hardly the word, because what Mr. 
Brownell, as Attorney General, proposed 
was not only ignored; it was unpalatable. 
The committee did not even want to 
taste it, because the Attorney General 
was too wise a man to sacrifice what the 


_ Senator from Alabama has described 
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today, namely, the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

The Attorney General tried—oh, how 
he tried—to steer the course which the 
Senator from Alabama described. But 
when he had concluded, he found him- 
self in the inevitable trap of trying to 
be able to placate and please, on the one 
hand, those who wanted to get the re- 
sources from this land, and, on the other 
hand, the citizens of the United States. 

I submit that the Attorney General 
‘took an oath to defend the Constitution; 
he did not take an oath to be able to 
help, by some sort of gyrations, those 
who desired to become great political 
artists in a most difficult case. I advise 
everyone to read that particular testi- 
mony. 

My only question is, Can the Senator 
from Alabama point to anything in the 
testimony of the Attorney General which 
denies the supreme sovereignty of the 
Federal Government in external affairs 
or in the open seas or the marginal seas? 

Mr. HILL. I can point to nothing at 
all. As the Senator suggests, when the 
Attorney General came before the com- 
mittee and had to be faithful and loyal 
to the Constitution, as he was—and I 
commend him for his position—the com- 
mittee proceeded to wash their hands of 
him, turned their backs on him, and said 
to him, “We will have none of that.” 

In that connection the Senator from 
Minnesota has given me a thought. It 
will be very interesting to note the kind 
of memorandum the Attorney General 
may send to the White House for the 
Chief Executive if and when the joint 
resolution is passed. As I understand, 
it has been the custom heretofore, when 
a joint resolution of this nature is passed, 
and before the President of the United 
States signs it or vetoes it, to have the 
Attorney General submit a memorandum 
with respect to the measure. I shall be 
very much interested, and I am going to 
watch with great alertness if the joint 
resolution is passed, to see the kind of 
memorandum the Attorney General 
sends to the White House. I shall re- 
quest a copy of the memorandum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just as the Senator 
from Alabama in classical language has 
shown the dilemma of the Attorney Gen- 
eral as being between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and just as the Senator from Tli- 
nois has tried to illustrate poetically the 
difficulties of the situation, could not the 
dilemma also be illustrated by a quota- 
tion from the New Testament, namely, 
our Saviour’s statement: 

No man can serve two masters. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 


Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. That is the position in which 
the Attorney General of the United 
States found himself. Whom would he 
choose? Would he choose Caesar or the 
Lord? Am I not correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. . 

Mr. HILL. The Attorney General has 
already given his testimony. If the joint 
resolution should be passed, he will have 
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to write a memorandum and sign his 
name to it. He might be asked, “Under 
which banner do you stand? With whom 
are you standing? Are you standing with 
the Lord or with Caesar?” 

It will be most interesting to observe 
what he says. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not either in 
the mood or intellectually equipped to 
quote classical gems similar to those 
which have been recited this afternoon. 
But in my State, we would simply say 
that the Attorney General was in a heck 
of a fix. He tried to do his best to get 
out of it, but in the course of trying 
to get out of it, by trying to satisfy every- 
one, he satisfied no one. That is exactly 
what the situation resolves itself into. 
The Attorney General did not satisfy the 
Senator from Louisiana, the Senator 
from Texas, or the Senator from Florida. 
He satisfied no one. He has not satisfied 
the Senate. 

I, too, will be interested to observe the 
word which will be used to describe his 
action. Formerly when we really wanted 
to confuse anyone, we used language 
which was called “gobbledygook.” I 
wonder what kind of new word, similar 
to “gobbledygook,” will be used to ex- 
plain a position that is contrary to terms 
of the joint resolution. 

But perhaps the joint resolution will 
not be signed. There is a ray of hope. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator saying, as 
lawyers say, “How shall he confess and 
avoid?” Is that the idea? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If this measure is en- 
acted, I do not know whether or not 
the President will sign it. However, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that if the people of the 
United States knew what was contained 
in the joint resolution, and knew the 
consequences and dangers to which we 
should be subjecting ourselves by reason 
of the great losses that would inevitably 
follow its enactment, they would rise in 
their wrath and would direct their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, whether in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, 
to vote against the joint resolution, 
That is why Iam so happy that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and other colleagues 
in the Senate, are placing the facts be- 
fore the people for the first time. I am 
sure that if the people really understand 
the facts, implications, and conse- 
quences, we shall win, and the joint 
resolution will be defeated. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. I 
think he is absolutely correct. I know 
of no better evidence of the fact that 
he is correct than the fact that within 
the past few weeks bodies of the legis- 
latures of the several States, such as 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, and Mississippi, have acted, pro- 
testing the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion and urging that it be not passed, 
and that Congress follow the constitu- 
tional way, the wise way, the constructive 
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way, the way of the statesmen, and pass 
the Anderson bill with the aid-for-edu- 
cation amendment. 

I was reading excerpts from the de- 
cision in the California case. I shall 
not continue, except to read one sen- 
tence, which I think is very significant. 
I commend it to the consideration of 
Senators: 

We know not what tomorrow will bring. 


Just think of the men who sat in the 
Senate in the early days—how little they 
could conceive of a constitutional de- 
bate such as we have had, over a ques- 
tion such as this. How little they could 
have conceived of such a question. So 
how can we project our minds into the 
future? How can we know what to- 
morrow will bring? 

So I read this as the last sentence I 
shall read at this time from the Cali- 
fornia case: 

The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 


Who knows? Ido not want to antici- 
pate what I shall say, but in a few 
minutes I shall go into the question of 
the value of the oil. I shall speak of 
the oil which may be found off the coast 
of Alaska. When we think about inter- 
national questions, does not Alaska 
bring to the mind of Senators a very spe- 
cial picture? It lies in close proximity 
to the shores of Communist Russia. 
Shall we do something here now which 
might encourage, precipitate, or hasten 
some dispute which might lead to a 
dread catastrophe in our relations with 
Communist Russia? 

We know not where this action may 
lead us. We know that the only wise 
course, the only safe course, is to hold 
fast to the Constitution of the United 
States. Whenever we do violence to that 
great document we invite trouble; we 
invite disaster. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my colleague 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This may not be 
relevant at this particular time, but I 
happened to think of it because the 
Senator mentioned the possibility of oil 
off the shores of Alaska. 

Of course, it is generally believed that 
Hawaii may become the 49th State. I 
am not sure as to the exact mileage from 
one end of Hawaii to the other; but I 
understand that it may be something 
like 1,500 miles from the uppermost tip 
of the northernmost island to the south- 
ernmost tip of the southern island. 
Where would the line come, as affecting 
the State of Hawaii? 

Mr. HILL, Iam not sure that anyone 
could tell where the line would come, 
The Senator by his question poses one 
of the very problems which this measure 
raises. Who knows where the line 
would be? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would lead to 
endless litigation, would it not? 

Mr. HILL. ‘The Senator is absolutely 
correct, No one can tell where the line 
might come. 

Iam glad the Senator asked that ques- 
tion, He has pointed out one of the 
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many difficulties which we invite, one of 
the treacherous problems which we take 
to our bosom if we pass the pending 
joint resolution. The very question the 
Senator asks might turn out to be an 
adder which we are taking to our bosom. 

Up to the present time in my address, 
insofar as I have not incidentally dis- 
cussed other matters, we have shown 
that any attempt by the Congress to 
confirm the titles of the respective States 
to the tidelands and the beds of navigable 
inland waters such as bays, rivers, 
and lakes within their respective bound- 
aries, would be sheer surplusage, since 
many Supreme Court decisions—and I 
have adverted to many of them—have 
given to the States titles respecting these 
categories of submerged lands a degree of 
certainty that is hardly matched any- 
where else in the whole field of consti- 
tutional law. 

I ask my distinguished friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], former dean of 
the University of Oregon Law School and 
a great constitutional lawyer, if he 
knows of a decision in any case in our 
-constitutional law which is a better, 
more profound, more Gilbraltar-like 
landmark decision on any question, than 
is the case of Pollard’s lessee against 
Hagan on the ownership of tidelands. 

- Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. Dissenting only from 
the Senator’s personal references to the 
Senator from Oregon, the Senator from 
Oregon wishes to respond to the question 
by saying that he thinks the Pollard case 
is one of the great hallmarks of the con- 
stitutional decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the whole field of sovereignty. 
I venture the prediction that when the 
United States Supreme Court comes to 
pass upon the constitutionality of this 
measure it will not be able to sustain 
it from the standpoint of its sovereignty 
implications. 

Mr. HILL. T thank the Senator. I 
wish to express to him my appreciation 
for his very splendid contribution. I 
think it is important, as we go along in 
the debate over this question and the 
discussion of the joint resolution, not to 
neglect the great constitutional argu- 
ments involved. As Isee it the tragedy— 
and I emphasize the word “tragedy”— 
that instead of reading these cases and 
studying them, recognizing the consti- 
tutional questions involved and the deci- 
Sions as to those constitutional questions, 
the proponents of the joint resolution 
have busied themselves with sending out 
all kinds of propaganda and disseminat- 
ing all kinds of spurious data over the 
land in an effort to decide this case de 
novo, so to speak, in the Congress of the 
United States, as though there had been 
-nọ Supreme Court decision, and as 
though under the Constitution it were 
our duty, rather than the function of 
-the Supreme Court, to decide this case, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees with me that one of the great 
problems we seem to have in the United 
States today so far as public opinion is 
concerned is a failure on the part of the 
American people fully to appreciate the 
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relationship between their basie soy- 
ereign rights, their basic constitutional 
rights, their basic procedural rights, and 
the various prizes which political groups 
hold out to them to induce them to sell 
their great constitutional birthrights for 
a little materialistic gain, whether it be 
oil lands or an attempt to take the public 
domain away from the people of the 
United States and turn it over to selfish 
interests which would exploit it, or 
whether it be a plausible but dangerous 
proposal to sacrifice the heritage of the 
American people in their ownership of 
the streams of America, with all the po- 
tential kilowatts of power to be found in 
those streams, and turn it over to the 
private utility monopolies? We already 
hear whispered proposals to take thou- 
sands of acres of the very valuable shale 
land now on the public domain and turn 
that property, belonging to all the people, 
over to private selfish interests in the 
name of private enterprise. Likewise, 
other proposals are made, such as the 
Hoover proposal the other night, to turn 
the people’s property in Federal power 
projects over to the private utilities. 

I say that no matter what the selfish 
proposals may be—and they are many, 
and they seem to be growing in number 
week by week, so far as this administra- 
tion is concerned—nevertheless, the duty 
which the Senator from Alabama, the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Illinois, the Senator from Oregon, 
and all others Senators have is to stand 
here and protect the basic principles of 
a constitutionalism so precious to the 
welfare of our people, and, irrespective of 
the criticism which may be aimed at us 
from time to time, to stand up against 
proposals which place materialistic 
values above the value of perpetuating 
our constitutional form of government. 

Does not the Senator agree that that 
is the challenge which is facing us on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon in 
connection with the pending measure? 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator from Oregon, and I wish to 
thank him for saying what he has said, 
He has given expression to a most im- 
portant and timely thought. 

I wish to add that if the people are not 
so sensitive as we would like to have them 
be about many of these matters, if per- 
haps they are not so conscious of the im- 
port of these matters or the consequences 
which may ensue, it is because in many 
instances they have been bombarded 
with all kinds of partisan, selfish, mis- 
leading, spurious propaganda. Many 
times they have not been given the true 
picture. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I fully share his feelings—and I know his 
feelings are deep—that we as Senators 
of the United States have a very defi- 
nite responsibility and duty to stand on 
this floor, and to stand in every other 
forum that may be available to us, to 
give the facts and proclaim the truth to 
the people of the United States. 3 

Let me add that I have been in Wash- 
ington for a long time. I came here in 
what were thought to be the halcyon 
days of Coolidge and Hoover, those old 
days when everybody thought that every- 


“one was prosperous. Yet there were 


great questions before us then, just as 
we have them before us today, and the 
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majority was overcoming the minority. 
There was a stampede to take care of 
the favored ones. ButI saw a few Sena- 
tors, notably, that great old roman from 
Nebraska, God bless him, George W. 
Norris, stand on the floor of the Senate 
and meet all the hosts of greed and self- 
ishness. George Norris stood single- 
handed, alone, and fought the exploiters 
and the robber barons. Because of the 
battle he waged, today we have the great 
Tennessee Valley Authority in my State, 
and in 6 other States, with all the mani- 
fold benefits and blessings that institu- 
tion has brought, not only to the people 
of the Tennessee Valley, but to all the 
people of the United States from Maine 
to California. 

He stood here year after year fighting 
what seemed to be a hopeless, oh, such 
a desperate battle, yet he had the cour- 
age and the will and the dedication to 
fight that battle, and because he did 
fight it, the people of the United States 
were finally enlightened as to the facts, 
as to what was involved in the great 
struggle, and in the end, the people, 
through George Norris and his leader- 
ship, won the battle fought with the 
Selfish interests of the country. . 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Alabama for the great 
tribute he has just paid that great liberal 
conservationist, George Norris. Does 
the Senator agree with me that in our 
day in the Senate we now have the obli- 
gation to fight to protect and preserve 
the great accomplishments of George 
Norris? There are voices in responsible 
positions in American Government today 
who are trying to sell the American 
people the political soap that such great 
Federal projects as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority constitute creeping social- 
ism, and that we ought to turn those 
great projects over to so-called private 
enterprise. What they mean is the 
monopolistic control of selfish private 
utilities which want the consumers to 
pay tribute to the monopolies, Does the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator, 
and I wish to say that a few minutes 
ago I read the language of the Court in 
which the Court said that the contest 
today is over royalties, but tomorrow it 
may well be over some other thing. 

That brings to my mind the thought 
that when George Norris was standing 
on this floor fighting the battle to save 
the great power in the Tennessee River 
for the people, for the United States of 
America, he could not foresee that be- 
cause of his battle and his devotion and 
his efforts we were to develop that power 
and make it possible for us to produce 
most of the aluminum which went into 
the airplanes with which we defeated 
the tyranny of Hitler and of the Japa- 
nese war lords. 

I am quite certain that George Norris 
went to his rich reward never having 
heard of atomic energy. He knew noth- 
ing of atomic energy. Yet because he 
had fought his battle on the floor of the 
Senate, because he had saved that great 
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heritage which God Almighty had given 
to the people of the United States, the 
power was there in the Tennessee River, 
making it possible to establish the Oak 
Ridge plant, which is one of the great, 
basic, fyndamental plants for the devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Again I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the observations the 
Senator has just made with regard to 
the significance of the work of George 
Norris. I share his views about the great 
record of Norris, and that is the reason 
why I am in the course, week by week, 
of delivering on the floor of the Senate 
a series of 12 speeches dedicated to the 
great liberal from Nebraska, who I 
think left a great monument of service 
in protecting the interests of the people 
of the natural resources of the United 
States. 

My question is, Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree that if the people of the 
United States desire to protect and pre- 
serve their natural resources, and the 
national defense which goes along with 
and arises out of the natural resources, 
they had better pay attention to the facts 
which are being brought out in just such 
a debate as this one on the submerged 
lands measure, because it deals with one 
of the last great defense reserves re- 
maining in the possession of the people 
of the country, namely, the last great 
oil reserves? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is absolutely correct. Later in my re- 
marks I shall.deal with that question. 

The Senator from Oregon knows that 
today oil is indispensable to any national 
defense machine, whether it be a bomb- 
carrying airplane or a tank or a ship or 
a submarine. After all, a bomb is as 
worthless as a zero without a rim around 
it, unless there is an airplane to carry 
that bomb. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course that is true. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield further to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama share the view that one of the 
great acts of statesmanship of the pre- 
ceding President, Harry Truman, was 
the action he took in the closing days of 
his administration, when he issued the 
order which placed the lands in dispute, 
the lands involved in this joint resolu- 
tion, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Navy, to be maintained by the 
Navy as a great oil reserve in our na- 
tional defense program? 

Mr. HILL. I do, indeed. As I have 
said, later on I shall treat with the ques- 
tion of national defense. 

We know that today we are importing 
more than one billion barrels of oil every 
day; and we know that if Russia were to 
obtain control of the oil in the Middle 
East, all the productive machinery of 
Europe would be worth nothing, for then 
it would be imposible for the countries 
of Europe to operate that machinery. 
That would then be the sad state of af- 
fairs in Europe, despite the fact that our 
Nation has spent great sums of money in 
helping build up the industrial capacity 
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of Europe. But none of Europe’s engines 
of production could operate without oil, 

Mr. President, in my opinion never be- 
fore have we been faced by so dangerous 
a threat or by so implacable and danger- 
ous foe. Yet now it is proposed that 
we give away this precious oil, one of our 
most precious resources, without which 
we would have no assurance that we 
could defend ourselves in case of war. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that, for ex- 
ample, in my State of Oregon the Fed- 
eral Government has title to a great 
many thousands of acres of forest land? 

Mr. HILL. Indeed, I am aware of that. 
I wish to say to the Senator from Oregon 
that I have had the pleasure of visiting 
some of those forest lands. My trip there 
was not only delightful, but I would say 
that it was awe-inspiring. It was most 
thrilling to see those magnificent trees. 
So magnificent are they, that when one 
drives through those forests, one is al- 
most compelled to say, “Stop this car”; 
there is an almost irresistible desire to 
stand amid those mighty sentinels of the 
forest and thank Almighty God for them. 

Then one is suddenly pulled up sharply, 
almost as sharply as if by a lasso, by the 
dreadful thought, “What would happen 
to these trees if they were removed from 
the trusteeship of the Government of the 
United States, and were made subject to 
exploitation, depletion, and destruction 
by selfish hands?” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
I had the ability to express my feelings 
as I go through the great virgin forests 
of my State, in the way the Senator 
from Alabama has expressed his feel- 
ings, as he has related his experience 
in taking a trip through my State. 

I was very glad to have him, in re- 
counting his experience, mention the 
Creator, and the fact that when he vis- 
ited those forests he felt close to the 
Creator. I believe he implied that in 
his remarks. That is the feeling I have 
every time I visit those forests, and I 
certainly share my colleague’s concern 
with respect to the great loss our people 
would suffer if a conservation program 
for those forests were not maintained. 

Let me say that the State of Oregon 
receives only a very small percentage 
of the Federal Government's income 
from those forests. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alabama believe that if the 
pending joint resolution is enacted into 
law, I shall be presented with the prob- 
lem of determining whether I owe it 
to the people of my State, as one of 
their representatives in the Senate, to 
do what I can to obtain for them, not 
the small percentage they now receive 
of the income the Federal Government 
derives from these Federal timberlands, 
but 100 percent of the income, minus 
the administrative costs? 

In fact, I suppose there would be 
those who would say that I owed it to the 
people of my State to do what I could 
to have those lands transferred outright 
to the State of Oregon, 
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Does not the Senator from Alabama 
agree that that problem would be pre- 
sented? 

Mr. HILL. Of course the Senator from 
Oregon would be faced with that prob- 
lem, as would every other Senator repre- 
senting a State having great forests or 
a State having public lands or a State 
having mineral deposits or other great 
natural resources. All Senators from 
such States would be confronted with a 
demand to obtain those properties for 
their States, if this joint resolution were 
enacted into law. Following the enact- 
ment of the pending joint resolution, 
that situation would certainly develop, 
as surely as night follows day. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, the 
constituents of those Senators would 
demand that they also reach into the 
grab bag, would they not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; certainly the Senator 
from Oregon is entirely correct. The 
people of Oregon would say to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, “Why have you not 
reached your good, long arm into that 
grab bag? We know how strong and 
powerful your arm is. Why have you 
not reached into that grab bag for us?” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not that sit- 
uation lead to the Balkanization of the 
United States of America? 

Mr. HILL. It certainly could lead di- 
rectly in that direction. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I was going to refer to 
what happened to our forests; but at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, New 
York does not have the great forest re- 
serves or the great mineral resources 
which are possessed by many of the 
western States or many of the other 
States. But New York State has a great 
interest in the development of the Na- 
tion as a whole, particularly the develop- 
ment of the great power resources of the 
Southwest and Northwest. New York 
has always been willing to do more than 
its share. As I have often said on the 
floor of the Senate, the people of my 
State believe as I do, which is one of 
the reasons why they have sent me here, 
that what is good for one part of the 
country must necessarily be good for the 
country as a whole. 

If this grab bag develops, as it will, 
all Senators will be placed under the 
pressure to which my colleagues have 
referred. If great natural resources are 
turned over to certain States, then the 
people of the other States, including the 
people of New York State, will say, I am 
convinced, “You have taken away from 
us the enjoyment of the natural re- 
sources of the country to which we are 
just as much entitled as are the people 
of Oregon or the people of Texas or the 
people of Florida or the people of Louisi- 
ana or the people of California. You 
have taken those away from us against 
our will, and therefore we are not going 
to continue to contribute the amount of 
money we have been providing for the 
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development of the country. You can- 
not take away from a State—any State— 
great natural resources without paying 
the price for that action.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to join immedi- 
ately in approval of what the Senator 
from New York has just said, and I 
should like to take just a minute to ap- 
ply what he has said to the problem in 
my State. It is equally applicable to 
other States in which natural resources 
are found; but I am perfectly willing to 
limit its application, for the moment, to 
my State. 

T raised this point a moment ago with 
the Senator from Alabama in order that 
this Recorp might disclose for future 
reference what the problem is today. 
Of course, the State of New York and 
other great eastern States have spent 
millions of their taxpayers’ dollars on 
the natural resources of the great west- 
ern States, including, for example, some 
of the lands, which really when we think 
of the Federal jurisdictions concerned, 
are involved in the pending measure. 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
York, I have taken this position as a 
Senator from Oregon, though not for 
Oregon in the first instance, but as a 
Senator from Oregon for the Nation. I 
ran for the United States Senate in two 
campaigns upon the pledge that I would 
sit in the Senate in a dual capacity, so 
to speak, and desired the people of 
Oregon to vote for me only if they 
wanted to send me to the Senate of the 
United States as a Senator for the 
Nation; for that is what the constitu- 
tional fathers intended. when this legis- 
lative body was created. 

In 1950 my opponents thought they 
were going to defeat me on the so-called 
tidelands issue. They quoted all over 
my State, night after night, and day 
after day, in a hot campaign, the state- 
ments I had made on the floor of the 
Senate against the so-called tidelands 
measure. I said to the people of my 
State in that campaign, in more than 
200 major speeches up and down my 
State, “Do not vote for me if you want 
to send me to the Senate of the United 
States to vote to take away from all the 
people of the United States the so-called 
submerged lands, The submerged lands 
on the coast of Oregon do not belong to 
the people of Oregon. They belong to 
all the people of the United States. I 
cannot read the Supreme Court deci- 
sions any other way, and I pledge to you 
in this campaign that I will not vote in 
the Senate of the United States for any 
bill that seeks to take away from all the 
people of the United States”—and that 
includes the people in the State of the 
Senator from New York—‘their para- 
mount interests in the submerged lands 
on the Pacific coast of the State of Ore- 
gon.” I said further in that campaign, 
“I carry the fight to the reactionary ma- 
chine against me on this issue, and you 
decide it at the polls.” 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, that in 
the Republican primary in the State of 
Oregon in the spring of 1950 the Repub- 
lican voters of the State decided in my 
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favor by a vote of about 2 to 1, and in 
the general election in November, 1950, 
the people of the State of Oregon de- 
cided in my favor by 76 percent of the 
votes cast. 

When I stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate I believe I happen to know what the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
Oregon think about this measure; and 
what they think about it is not in ac- 
cordance with the proposal of the former 
Governor of the State, now Secretary of 
the Interior, Governor McKay. In my 
judgment, the people of my State of 
Oregon do not support the position taken 
by the Secretary of the Interior on this 
joint resolution. They do not support 
the proposals made by the Republican 
machine of my State regarding tide- 
lands or submerged lands. They have 
answered to that effect, I think clearly, 
by the crosses they put on their ballots 
in 1950, when the junior Senator from 
Oregon took this fight to the people of 
Oregon; and I am satisfied they gave him 
a clear mandate to fight, as I have been 
fighting, against taking away from the 
people of New York and every other 
State in the Union what I consider to be 
their vested constitutional rights in the 
natural resources of the country, in- 
cluding these submerged lands. 

That is my answer to the pressure 
groups that are trying to induce me to 
place in a grab bag the natural resources 
of the United States. If we lose in this 
instance, I shall still fight to protect what 
is left of the natural resources belonging 
to all the people, and I shall pray that 
the Supreme Court will hand down a de- 
cision, which I think it inevitably must 
hand down, namely, that this measure, 
if it becomes law, will violate the con- 
stitutional sovereign rights of the people 
in their natural resources. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, knowing 
the magnificent courage of the Senator 
from Oregon, I am sure that he will fight 
on and on, to the end. If need be, he 
will stand at Thermopylae, and there he 
will stay. 

Mr. JACKSON rose. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, a 
neighbor of the Senator from Oregon, 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Supplementing what 
the Senator from Oregon said a moment 
ago, I may say that I happen to come 
from a coastal State. During the many 
years I served in the House, I voted 
against the giveaway bill. I think the 
people of the State of Washington, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, are suffi- 
ciently intelligent to know what this is- 
sue is all about. I may say that last 
summer oil was discovered off our coast. 
Despite the fact that much was made of 
that discovery, the good people of the 
State of Washington supported me in 
my position favoring the Federal own- 
ership of assets that belong to all the 
people of the United States. 

It should be of interest to our friends 
on the other side of the aisle to know 
that many people in the State of Wash- 
ington feel very deeply about the pro- 
gram, with respect to natural resources, 
and the way in which it is being carried 
on. The people of my State would like 
to believe that the new administration 
will follow the leadership of one of the 
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greatest Republican Presidents, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who stopped the raid on 
the Federal domain. He was aided and 
abetted by another great American, a 
great Republican Governor, Gifford 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, who was Chief 
Forester under Theodore Roosevelt. 

It occurs to me that as the people of 
the country better understand what is 
at stake here, the result will in the end 
be in the public interest. I think we 
have the task and the assignment of 
placing the true picture before the 
American people. Millions of Repub- 
licans in the western part of the United 
States are very much interested in what 
is happening in the Senate at this time. 

I compliment the Senator from Ore- 
gon upon his statement about the atti- 
tude of the people of the Northwest. 
Inasmuch as both of us come from great 
coastal States, I do not think it can be 
said that we are arguing from a preju- 
diced position. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is a distinguished member of the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the committee which handled the 
pending joint resolution and conducted 
hearings on it. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has made it his business to study 
this joint resolution, to study the ques- 
tions involved, as they are presented to 
the Senate today, and he has taken his 
position because he knows what is not 
only for the best interests of the people 
of Washington but also what is for the 
best interests of the people of the whole 
Nation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. TI appreciate the kind 
statement of the Senator from Alabama, 
I think it should also be said that in 
connection with the management of 
these resources the western States de- 
rive a very substantial bounty from the 
sale of our timber, especially in the State 
of Oregon, from that on the O. and C. 
lands. The State of Oregon gets vir- 
tually all the receipts from the sale of 
the timber. I believe that not many 
people understand that the Anderson 
bill provides for giving to the States 3742 
percent of the receipts. 

Certainly that makes a very substan- 
tial difference, and our people should 
better understand that it is an equitable 
proposition. It is not a case of trying 
to deprive the States of anything. 

Whoever heard of a person winning a 
lawsuit and getting a judgment which 
involves an award of between $25 billion 
and $50 billion worth of very important 
assets, and then giving them away? In 
the interest of equity and fairness and 
in the interest of consistency in the 
management of our natural resources, it 
should be remembered that the Ander- 
son bill proposes to give to the States 
3734 percent of the receipts which will 
be obtained from the sale of oil which 
may be developed in the submerged 
lands. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator has said, 
it is a most generous gift, because, of 
course, the Senator realizes that at least 
some of the reasons applying to the 3742 
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percent gift of mineral receipts from 
public lands do not and could not apply 
to submerged lands. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
for the contribution he has made. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very happy, in- 
deed, again to receive assurances, as I 
have on so many other occasions, that 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
concur in my point of view as to the 
duty of a Senator to represent not only 
his own State, but the Nation as a whole. 
I have fought against the so-called tide- 
lands legislation as a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and I am glad to fight it with all 
the force at my command. 

It has been charged by some of the 
proponents of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion that I stand alone among the high 
officials of my State in opposition to the 
Holland joint resolution and in support 
of the Anderson substitute and the Hill 
amendment. They point out that the 
Governor of the State of New York favors 
the joint resolution, that the mayor of 
the city of New York favors it, and the 
park commissioner, Mr. Moses, favors it. 
It may be that that is correct. But I 
repeat what I have so frequently said on 
the floor of the Senate, that I am con- 
vinced that in spite of the position they 
have taken, and which I cannot under- 
stand, the vast majority of the people of 
the State of New York support me in 
fighting this joint resolution and in sup- 
porting the Anderson substitute and the 
Hill amendment. 

They are gradually getting to know 
the facts. That is why we have to bring 
out, so long as we have the power, the 
actual facts. 

The people of New York want nothing 
that they are not willing to give to the 
people of Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, 
Oregon, and California. We never have, 
and I pray God we never will. The peo- 
ple know that the great natural resources 
in question belong to the Nation as a 
whole, and not to only three States. 
Therefore, they are unwilling to relin- 
quish those resources. I have not the 
slightest doubt that if the submerged 
lands are turned over to three States, 
the next move will be to turn over the 
natural resources in the public domain. 

Iam convinced that the people of New 
York want this joint resolution to be 
defeated. They want the Hill amend- 
ment, which will not benefit the chil- 
dren of the State of New York any more 
than it will benefit the children of Mis- 
sissippi or any other State. We believe 
education is the greatest asset a nation 
can have. W want to see good, sound 
education given to the children of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arizona, and New 
Mexico just as we want the children of 
our State to have such education. 

Here is an opportunity for the chil- 
dren of the Nation to receive the educa- 
tion to which they are entitled and 
which would prove to be the greatest 
kind of an asset to the entire Nation. 

I repeat what I said yesterday, the 
day before yesterday, and again this 
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afternoon, that if the people knew what 
was going on here, if they knew the im- 
plications and the complications of the 
Holland joint resolution and the evil 
consequences of its passage, they would 
rise in their power and say to their Sen- 
ators and their Representatives, “No; you 
cannot deprive the Nation of what be- 
longs to all the people. You cannot take 
it away from us to give it to three States 
of the Union.” 

I have no doubt whatsoever that that 
would be their attitude. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his contribution and for all 
he has said, and I particularly desire to 
congratulate him on the very courageous 
and fine position he has taken. I happen 
to know of some of the pressures which 
have been brought to bear upon the 
Senator from New York. I happen to 
know some who claim to speak for the 
people of New York, the great Empire 
State. They have sought not only to 
pressure the Senator on this matter, but 
they have sought to embarrass him and 
bring him all the trouble that is pos- 
sible because of the very fine and cour- 
ageous stand he has taken. I warmly 
congratulate him, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I was tremendously 
impressed by the colloquy between the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Oregon regarding the quitclaim 
deed to the marginal sea as being a trail 
blazer and a blueprint of things to come, 
possibly at no very distant time, because 
an amendment has been presented pro- 
viding that the Congress quitclaim cer- 
tain lands in western States. 

Is it not true that the title by which 
the people of the United States hold a 
paramount interest in the marginal sea 
is the result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and that the title has as much 
finality, and gives as much right of own- 
ership and as much right of control as 
does the title the people of the United 
States have in all the public lands now 
held in the western States. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
that that is correct. When it comes to 
property rights, when there is conflict 
between parties as to who owns property, 
who has the title to it, who has the right 
of use and possession, where are we, if 
we are not willing to accept a decision 
of the Court? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Assuming that, as 
a result of decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the Nation has the same property 
rights in the marginal sea as it has in the 
public lands, would there not be more 
cogent and compelling reasons for Con- 
gress to quitclaim the public lands and 
the mineral resources in the various 
States to the States which are com- 
pelled, because the lands lie within their 
boundaries, to furnish police protection, 
education, highways, and many other 
expensive services? 

Yet when it comes to the marginal 
sea I know of no surfaces all along the 
coast in these areas as to which Texas, 
or Louisiana, or any other State is com- 
pelled to spend its funds, This has been 
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an area of public domain, which all the 
people have been determined to own. It 
is policed and maintained at Govern- 
ment expense. The harbors, port facil- 
ities, lighthouses, and inland canals are 
all maintained at Government expense. 

If it comes to the question of deciding 
which part of the public domain we shall 
give away or quitclaim, it seems to me 
that the public-land States of the West 
could make a far better case for their 
entitlement to a quitclaim deed than can 
the States now contending for a quit- 
claim deed. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is exactly correct. Surely from 
this standpoint the rights of the Federal 
Government in the submerged lands are 
derived as an attribute of sovereignty, 
whereas the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the public lands are derived, 
as we know, from proprietary ownership. 
As I conceive the rights of the Federal 
Government in the submerged lands, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, they are much higher, greater, 
and more supreme because of their being 
an attribute of sovereignty, than are the 
rights of the Federal Government in the 
public-land States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Alabama has made a thorough study of 
this matter. Could he inform me of any 
similar case in which an appeal literally 
has been taken from the Supreme Court 
to the floor of Congress in order to re- 
verse a decision of the highest court of 
the land? 

Mr. HILL. If there be a precedent of 
that kind, even with property rights in- 
volved, I have not been able to findit. If 
there be such a case, it is hidden in dark, 
deep recesses, and no light has been shed 
to enable one to find it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the proponents 
of the joint resolution had wished to fol- 
low through by enabling legislation the 
development of the tidelands, they 
should have used a formula, or perhaps 
changed the percentage of the share as 
between the Federal Government and 
the State governments, corresponding 
somewhat to the Anderson amendment, 
or even to the suggestion made by the 
distinguished Attorney General of the 
United States. At least, that would not 
have been in the nature of an overruling 
by Congress of a decision by the highest 
Court. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly it seems to me 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States made what might be called the 
maximum suggestion. What else could 
we callit? It was the maximum to which 
we could even contemplate going. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The proposed leg- 
islation, as it is now drawn, in fact be- 
comes a reversal of a judicial decision 
rendered by the highest court of the land; 
does it not? 

Mr. HILL, It does, indeed. Not only 
does the language run counter to the 
proposal of the Attorney General, but, 
as I shall show later, it runs counter 
to the foreign policy of the United 
States, a policy which has been so well 
expressed by the present Secretary of 
State, a representative of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I also ask the 
distinguished Senator who has very ably 
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outlined the protection afforded by the 
three coordinate branches of Govern- 
ment, whether, if the 83d Congress sets 
a pattern for destroying the delicate 
boundary lines which have existed 
through tradition and usage, and the 
comity existing among the three 
branches of our Government, and af- 
firmatively begins to have the legislative 
branch impinge upon the judicial branch 
or the legislative branch upon the ex- 
ecutive, we may not be responsible for 
beginning a pattern which may lead to 
the very downfall of our great consti- 
tutional system? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Such action could not only well plague 
us in future years, but it could well carry 
within it the very seeds of destruction 
of our great American constitutional 
system of government, a subject to 
which I sought to avert earlier in my 
remarks, and which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] so graphically and 
eloquently described. Ours is a mar- 
velous system of government, one to 
which we often refer as a great system 
of checks and balances. Under it we 
have a free and independent court, the 
members of which hold life tenure, and 
there is in the Constitution a provision 
that their remuneration cannot be re- 
duced during their terms of office. 

The Founding Fathers threw every 
protection around our system of govern- 
ment to make it basically free and in- 
dependent, in order to protect the in- 
dividual rights of every citizen. If Con- 
gress should overrule the Court, if Con- 
gress should see fit to pass a bill of at- 
tainder, where would the citizen find 
protection from such unconstitutional 
actions on the part of Congress? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Where would be 
the finality of judicial decision in this 
land which prides itself on having per- 
haps the finest system of justice to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

Mr. HILL. I suppose that if that time 
should ever come, the great Federal 
system, the great system of three sepa- 
rate, independent branches of Govern- 
ment, the great system of checks and 
balances, would have been destroyed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to no one 
in my respect and love for the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, but I 
cannot bring myself to believe that with- 
in the legislative halls there rests all the 
omnipotence of our great country, with 
its system of legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches as designed by the 
Founding Fathers. 

Mr. HILL. Was it not that basic, 
fundamental thought that caused those 
wise men to meet in Philadelphia to draft 
the Constitution which gives us the very 
System we now have? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. HILL. The Founding Fathers 
knew the weakness of human nature, the 
temptations of human nature, and the 
natural urges, we might say, of human 
nature, to throw its grappling hooks 
ahead and to reach out and grapple al- 
ways for more power. 

- Mr. MONRONEY. As I see it, we as 
a legislative body would be definitely in- 
viting danger by overriding and over- 
ruling the Supreme Court and invading 
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would be overruling the Executive by 
trying to assume executive functions. 

The executive branch also has a man- 
date from the people of the United 
States, and a threat of expanding in an 
ever-broadening sphere a legislative 
power that could develop into an all- 
powerful oligarchy, and override even 
treaties of our great country, could lead 
us into paths of great danger and con- 
fusion, so that no one would be able 
to say what the pattern of constitu- 
tional government might be. 

Mr, HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his contribution to this 
debate. He is familiar with the history 
of the world and the old story of the 
rise and fall of despots and despotism. 
He is aware of the consequences if one 
agency or one branch of the Govern- 
ment, feeling that it has all the wisdom, 
should assume and take unto itself all 
power, whether it be a dictator in the 
form of a Hitler or a-dictator in the 
form of the tribune that assumed power 
after the French Revolution. The Sen- 
ator is exactly correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAPEHART in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment to my friend from Minnesota. 

I suggest to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that if he has not yet had the op- 
portunity to do so he should read the 
story of Pierre Vergerginaud, written by 
Claude Bowers, that great writer of his- 
tory from Indiana. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the works of Claude 
Bowers. He has written a story of the 
life of a man about whom I had heard 
little. When we think of the French 
Revolution we think of Danton, Mira- 
beau, and others. I commend that story 
of the life of Pierre Vergerginaud to the 
Senator’s reading. It deals with a 
French tribune which attained more and 
more power. The more power that group 
attained the more despotic it became, 
and the more heads were cut off. 
Finally all the leaders of the French 
Republic, those who had led the revolu- 
tion and won freedom from the Louises 
for the people went to the guillotine. 
Pierre Vergerginaud was one of those 
men. Claude Bowers’ story is the story 
of a really devoted democrat—and I 
spell that word with a small “d”—a real 
friend and champion of the people. The 
French tribune finally became a body of 
despots. Because Pierre Vergerginaud 
tried to stand up against their auto- 
cratic, tyrannical power and defend the 
rights of the people, they sent him to the 
guillotine. That is the history of one 
democrat. 

I now yield to my friend from Min- 
nesota, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
comment to the Senator from Alabama 
centers around what I consider to be 
the counterproposal which has been 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr; 
ANDERSON]. In a great deal of this de- 
bate, those of us who are attempting 
to defend the public interest, the great 
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national domain, and. the submerged 
lands under the sovereignty of the Re- 
public, have been explaining and criti- 
cizing the Holland joint resolution. In 
fact, we are not here merely to condemn. 
We are here with a positive and concrete 
proposal. 

I should like to make one addition to 
the remarks of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson} by pointing oub 
that when he said the Anderson bill 
provided that 3744 percent—as under 
the Mineral Leasing Act—of the reve- 
nues should go to the coastal States 
where the oil wells or gas wells were 
within the 3-mile limit, he was only par- 
tially correct, because if the Hill amend- 
ment is adopted, they not only will get 
3742 percent of the royalties, but they 
will also get their pro-rata share of the 
national trust fund which the Hill 
amendment would establish for purposes 
of education, 

Mr. HILL. A little later in my speech 
I shall take up that question. I intend 
to show what all this wealth means in 
terms of some of the States which now 
seek to grab off the oil in the submerged 
lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a great trag- 
edy that throughout America, except for 
the work of those of us who have been 
trying to debate this question and bring 
it to the attention of our constituents 
through our visits back home, the aver- 
age American is led to believe that the 
only proposal before the Congress is the 
proposal to quitclaim these great re< 
sources to the so-called coastal States. 
It is around that proposal that all the 
propaganda has centered. I have had 
to go out to my State of Minnesota, from 
county to county, from town to town, 
from PTA to PTA, and explain what this 
is all about. 

I recall the splendid work of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doustas], but little 
of it really came to the attention of the 
American public. I am not condemning 
the press for that, because I know that 
the material is complicated. It is diffi- 
cult to explain in 3 or 4 paragraphs. 

The issue really is whether or not the 
Congress is to start to kill off the great 
public-land policies and the great con- 
servation policies to which the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] re- 
ferred as being established under the 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Governor Pinchot. 

A former President of the United 
States, Herbert Hoover, says, “Let us get 
rid of the power dams, and all the great 
public resources.” There have been sug= 
gestions even to sell the post offices. 
It has been suggested that atomic energy 
be turned over to private interests. 
There have been suggestions to open up 
more timberland, and suggestions to 
turn over more grazing land to private 
interests. It seems that there is an in- 
Satiable appetite on the part of some to 
devour the great public resources of the 
United. States. 

The issue in this debate can be simply 
put. Shall all the people of the United 
States share in these resources, or shall 
only a few share? Shall a few States 
have more privileges than other States, 
or shall they have equal privileges? Did 
the States as they entered the Union 
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come in under special privileges, or on 
an equal footing? Does the Supreme 
Court of the United States have jurisdic- 
tion, or does it not? 

Those are simple issues. There is no 
need to go into a long treatise on the 
law. This is basically a fight over public 
policy. When the Attorney General was 
before the committee the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] asked him some 
questions. I urge all Senators to read 
that testimony. The Senator from 
Nevada asked the Attorney General, “If 
you are willing to turn over these lands 
to the coastal States, why do you not 
turn over the public lands in our State 
of Nevada to the State of Nevada?” 

What did the Attorney General reply? 
He said, “We are not talking about that 
now. We are talking about submerged 
lands.” 

I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] that if there is any 
justifiable claim to the public lands, it 
is on behalf of the States. I refer to 
the internal public lands. The public 
lands involved in this discussion are the 
external public lands, which are under 
the general control and supervision of 
the Federal Government. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, it is a source of regret 
to me that when a debate such as this 
is in progress and we look around at the 
96- chairs in the Senate Chamber, we see 
very few of them occupied. I remind 
the American people that we are talking 
about $50 billion, $100 billion, or more. 

Mr. HILL. It may be $300 billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If some Member 
of Congress offers a little two-bit amend- 
ment in the name of economy, to cut off 
$25 million from the school lunch pro- 
gram, or $100 million from the soil con- 
servation program, that makes him a 
hero for economy. Here is a chance for 
the Congress of the United States to save 
the American people from $50 billion to 
$100 billion, at the minimum, and to 
save it for all the people. 

Where are the 96 Senators? The 
number present is very small. Only a 
few moments ago one side of this Cham- 
ber was entirely vacant. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make it clear that it was the 
other side of the aisle? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was the other 
side, the Republican side of the aisle. 
Finally, the majority leader returned 
and gave us the benefit of his presence. 
He again returns to receive further in- 
formation. The distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], who is 
now occupying the seat of the majority 
leader, is receiving information. One of 
the leading newspapers of his State, the 
Detroit News, proclaimed its support of 
Federal ownership of the submerged 
lands. It, too, saw the light. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. In view of the fact 
that former President Hoover has an- 
nounced that he would like to see the 
Federal power projects sold, I wonder 
what suggestion the former President 
would have with reference to the further 
change of name of Hoover Dam? First 
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it was Boulder Dam, and then Hoover 
Dam. What is the name of the dam go- 
ing to be when it is sold in accordance 
with his suggestion? 

Mr. HILL. I could not tell the Sena- 
tor what the name would be, but, of 
course, if the suggestion is carried. out, 
I take it that it will no longer be known 
as Hoover Dam. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will be “The 
public be damned.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The reason I asked 
the question is that in the 80th Congress 
there was a strong feeling that proper 
credit had not been given to the Repub- 
lican Party for the great contribution it 
had made in developing the first great 
multiple-purpose Federal power project. 
So the name of the dam was changed 
from Boulder Dam to Hoover Dam, in 
order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the contribution which had been made by 
the former President of the United 
‘States. 

Now the former President of the 
United. States desires to change the 
whole policy. He wants to sell his dam, 
and I am wondering whether he wants 
to convey the name that goes with the 
dam as a part of the title to the prop- 
erty of the Hoover Dam project. Itisa 
very interesting development. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will yield a moment, 
I do not believe the Senator wants to 
do an injustice to the former President 
of the United States. My clear recol- 
lection of the statement I read was that 
the sale related only to single-purpose 
dams, constructed for the generation of 
power alone, not to multiple-purpose 
dams. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will be 
frank with the Senator from Ohio and 
say that I did not so construe the lan- 
guage of the former President. I have 
been following the matter of dams for 
some time, and the truth is that power 
is an incident to flood control and navi- 
gation, as a rule. The dams are built 
for the purpose of holding back water 
either for flood control, irrigation pur- 
poses, or navigation purposes. 

We have been speaking about attri- 
butes of sovereignty. Power is more of 
an attribute of a dam which is basically 
and usually built for some other pur- 
pose. Does the Senator from Ohio know 
of dams built only for power? 

Mr. TAFT. I think many such dams 
have been built by private companies, 
and that many such dams have been 
built by the Government. 

Mr. HILL. With all respect for the 
former President—and I would not be 
disrespectful of him for a moment—Mr. 
Hoover was not talking about dams built 
by private companies. He was talking 
‘about dams built by the United States 
Government which he wants turned over 
‘to private companies. 

- ‘There are many dams on the Ohio 
River. When I first came to Congress I 


-voted for appropriations to help finish 


the chain of dams on that river. They 
were built basically for navigation pur- 
‘poses, and it is my understanding that 
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practically all those dams built by Gov- 
ernment funds and by the Government 
were built for navigation, for irrigation, 
for flood ‘control, and not just simply 
and solely for the generation of power. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly wish to 
be fair to the former President. It is my 
understanding, however, that in his 
statement he said he wanted to get the 
United States Government out of the 
power business. Perhaps he merely de- 
sires to sell the best part of the dams, 
the power part of the dams. If that be 
the case, of course, he is placing the 
Federal Government in a very difficult 
position. 

I might add that if that is his program 
now, why did he not suggest it at the 
time Hoover Dam was authorized, at the 
time the project was constructed? Cer- 
tainly his suggestion comes a bit late, 
many years late, announcing that the 
Federal Government ought to get out of 
the power business, when he was the 
author of the project, so to speak—and 
I give him credit for that, as I did a 
moment ago to Teddy Roosevelt, who 
started the great power and reclama- 
tion and irrigation programs in the 
West, for getting these Federal pro- 
grams under way. It seems to me it 
does not make much sense, if the pro- 
posal is applicable only to the power 
feature involved in the great multiple- 
purpose dams. 

As a matter of fact, in order to build a 
good power dam, it is necessary to have 
multiple-purpose features in it. When 
power is being generated, floodwater 
may be controlled, navigation may be 
aided, and in the West the owners of arid 
farms may be assisted by providing of 
water for their land. I believe the pro- 
gram is sound, and I think it would be 
regrettable indeed if Mr. Hoover's sug- 
gestion were carried out. 

I have watched the newspapers very 
closely, and I do not recall that up to 
the present any leaders of the Republi- 
can Party have announced their ap- 
proval of former President Hoover’s pro- 
posal. Some of them have talked to me 
privately, and have indicated that they 
are much concerned about the state- 
ment of the former President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the Senator 
ina moment. Of course, I hold Mr. Hoo= 
ver in great respect as an ex-President, 
and I desire to accord him full credit for 
all he did in helping to make possible the 
building of the Hoover Dam by support- 
ing the construction of that dam and 
signing the bill. I accord him great 
credit. But that dam was a project of 
such magnitude that it was not possible 
for any one man, even had he had all the 
power and prestige of the President of 
the United States, to build it. 

Since I was a Member of Congress at 
the time the legislation was passed, and 
know at first hand its history, I wish 
to say that the then great Senator from 
California, that fighting Senator, Hiram 
W. Johnson, waged an indefatigable bat- 
tle for the building of that dam, and at 
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the other end of the Capitol, in the 
House of Representatives, no man could 
have contributed more, could have been 
more faithful or more indefatigable in 
his efforts, than the then Representative 
from California, Philip Swing. So, 
whereas we accord great honor and 
credit to Mr. Hoover for the dam, justice 
requires that we also pay tribute to the 
jate Senator Hiram Johnson and the late 
Representative Philip Swing, and the 
contribution they made toward the 
building of the dam. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In connection with 
the suggestion by ex-President Hoover 
as to the disposal of the power dams, I 
have been much interested in the thought 
which has been injected by the very dis- 
tinguished majority leader that the ex- 
President limited his idea to single-pur- 
pose dams, dams which, I understand 
to be those designed only for the pur- 
pose of generating power. Certainly I 
believe the Recorp ought to be very 
clear with reference to that, because I 
did not get such an impression from 
the statement. 

I should like to ask my colleague two 
brief questions. He has been a Member 
of Congress a long time. He has com- 
pleted 30 years’ service. 

Mr. HILL. I came to the Congress 
as a very young man. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know that to be 
true; he was almost as young as the 
Constitution would allow. What I wish 
to ask is, does the Senator know of a 
single dam that has been built by the 
Federal Government for the sole purpose 
of generating power? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my colleague, 
as I stated a little while ago, because 
of our interest in the Tennessee River, 
and other streams in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, he and I have been very much in- 
terested in dams. I know of no dam 
built merely for the purpose of gener- 
ating power. Dams were built either 
for navigation, flood control, municipal 
water cupply, or irrigation. They have 
been built for other purposes along with 
the generation of power, perhaps, but 
the generation of power has been more 
of an incident. 

As I have said, we have been talking 
about attributes of sovereignty. Power 
has been more of an attribute of the 
other purposes for which the dams have 
been built. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me, to permit me 
to ask a second question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a matter of fact, 
does the Senator understand that under 
its decisions the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ever determined that 
the Federal Government could build a 
dam solely for the purpose of generating 
power? 

Mr. HILL. According to my knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Court’s decisions, 
the Court has always held that the build- 
ing of a dam was proper and constitu- 
tional if the dam was built for some 
purpose other than the generation of 
power. If there is any Supreme Court 
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decision which holds that it is proper for 
the Federal Government to build a dam 
solely and exclusively for power purposes, 
I am not familiar with such a decision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Was not that the 
substance of the decision in the Ash- 
wander case? 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 
Of course, that case dealt with the TVA. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In that case that 
great issue was presented to the court. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. That great issue 
was presented by very able lawyers, one 
of whom, a distinguished lawyer from 
Alabama, received a $50,000 fee—which 
was a very large fee in 1933 and 1934— 
for arguing a case before the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He is a very able 
lawyer, and probably his services were 
worth that fee. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I agree that he is 
one of the best lawyers in the United 
States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with my 
colleague. 

Mr. HILL. The decision in that case 
turned on the question of the power 
of Congress to have such dams built for 
power-generating purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee, who is very 
familiar with these matters. 

Mr. GORE. Assuming that a single- 
purpose dam were built for the sole pur- 
pose of the generation of electricity, and 
assuming that such a purpose were in 
compilance and in conformity with the 
Constitution, would we not still come 
face to face with the basic problem of 
the correctness of a policy of expending 
the people’s money for the building of 


electrical-generation facilities, and then 


the giving to a private-power monopoly 
the right to distribute the power derived 
therefrom? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entirely correct. Unless a dam 
were built in connection with some na- 
tional-defense activity—for instance, 
some of the past developments in con- 
nection with the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—we would face the 
very proposition the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has so well posed by the question 
he has asked. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, the same re- 
sult would be arrived at by a proposal 
now pending in the other body. I refer 
to a proposal which would deny the 
funds necessary for the construction of 
transmission lines. Without the neces- 
sary transmission facilities, the Federal 
Government is at the mercy of a com- 
pany which has sufficient financial re- 
sources to enable it to build the neces- 
sary transmission lines. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entirely correct. By prohibit- 
ing the construction of transmission 
lines by the Federal Government, Con- 
gress would render ineffective the. sec- 
tion of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
which gives a preference to municipal- 
ities and to farm and rural cooperatives 
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in the case of the power generated by the 
Government at Government-financed 
and Government-built dams, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the state- 
ment made by the distinguished former 
President of the United States assumes 
an importance beyond the mere words 
used by him, because as surely as the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama is 
now debating the basic issue of the sub- 
merged lands question, there is bound to 
come before this body a basic issue on 
the question of public power. The state- 
ment which has been made by the dis- 
tinguished former President of the 
United States is a part of the pattern 
that is being woven regarding a matter 
about which this body will eventually 
be called upon to make a decision. Iam 
ready to face the making of that de- 
cision, and I will join the stalwart senior 
Senator from Alabama in trying to have 
the correct decision reached. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is exactly correct, Mr. President. 
He and I will stand together on the battle 
line, fighting for the people. We will 
meet these enemies at Armageddon, and 
will battle for the Lord. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we should 
make note of the fact that the remarks 
of the distinguished former President of 
the United States, Herbert Hoover, re- 
lated directly to having the Federal Gov- 
ernment get out of the generation and 
distribution of electric power. 

In that connection let me say that I 
have before me a press release on that 
subject. It says: 

The former President urged the Federal 
Government, in a speech last night before 
the diamond jubilee convocation of the Case 
Institute of Technology, to “get out of the 
business of generating and distributing 
power as soon as possible.” Then he spoke 


of selling the dams and the distribution and 
generation facilities. 


Of course I am sure the Senator from 
Alabama will be happy to know that 
Herbert Hoover is just one of the many 
members of the Republican Party who 
today is speaking in our country for that 
party. 

In connection with this matter, there 
seems to be a certain bargain counter, 
because this morning the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. McKay, said, “Oh, no; 
we are not thinking of doing that.” 

Incidentally, I recall that recently, on 
a Meet the Press program, Mr. Richard 
Wilson, one of the reporters for the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune, a Cowles 
publication, asked Mr. McKay a series 
of questions, at the end of which he said 
to Mr. McKay, “Well, your position is 
about the one which was taken under the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal.” 

Mr. McKay replied, “I do not know 
about that, but I continue to believe in 
public development of power and public 
transmission of power.” 

What we have here is Herbert Hoover 
pioneering for the Republican Party for 
the return of those facilities to private 
enterprise and to the so-called free 
economy. 

Mr. President, let us make no mistake 
about it; in that connection Mr. Hoover 
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has some stalwart cohorts, one of whom 
is Charles Wilson. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator refers to the 
Charles Wilson who formerly was con- 
- nected with the General Electric Co., 
does he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The ex-stockholder of 
that corporation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

In a recent issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report, Mr. Wilson pointed out, in 
a splendid article, that he believes the 
Federal Government should divest itself 
of all these power-generating and 
power-transmitting facilities. 

In this connection, let me say that 
recently the President recommended 
that 28 synthetic rubber plants be sold. 
Incidentally, I shall be quite interested 
in the price that will be paid for them. 

Mr. MORSE. Probably it will be 
about 2 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In addition, we 
have the proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment close the RFC and get out of 
the direct-loan business. 

So, one after another, these various 
proposals are made. Let us make no 
mistake about it, Mr. President: If the 
Holiand joint resolution is enacted into 
law, the result will be, as was stated a 
little while ago, that the camel will get 
his nose under the tent. Such action 
will be the beginning of the end of an 
era in American public life, if that ac- 
tion is permitted. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Minne- 
sota knows that I have sought to support 
the administration and I have the most 
kindly and friendly feeling toward the 
President of the United States. I wish 
to support him, I wish to save him from 
some of those around him and about him 
and some of those who seek to lead him 
astray, as he was led astray in the case 
of the pending joint resolution. 

Certainly I hope this administration 
will not build a record of a sort which 
will cause it to go down into history as a 
giveaway administration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I cannot quite agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota that the great former President of 
the United States is pioneering. The 
80th Congress pioneered in this field. It 
was the 80th Congress that undertook 
the bus-bar policy in the case of power, 
and it was upon the 80th Congress that 
the American people rendered a verdict 
which I dare say will be repeated, should 
the policy now proposed be put into 
effect. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is absolutely correct. He and I 
have some poignant feelings about the 
80th Congress, for in that Congress the 
junior Senator from Tennessee was 
fighting very hard, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, for the ap- 
propriation of funds for the New John- 
sonville steam plant, in the Tennessee 
Valley. In spite of the importance of 
the TVA to our national defense the 
House of Representatives at that time 
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refused to appropriate those funds for 
that great arsenal of defense. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Not only was the present 
junior Senator from Tennessee then 
working, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, on matters relating to 
the TVA, but it was then my privilege 
to be a member of the Interior Depart- 
ment Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which dealt 
with the appropriations for reclamation 
projects and for public-power projects 
in the great West and Southwest. It was 
in that committee, as well as in action 
relating to the TVA, that the bus-bar 
power policy was spelled out and written 
into law, upon which the American peo- 
ple rendered a decision. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. In other words, there was an 
effort to meat-ax the »reference given 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944 to mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives and to 
make it absolutely definite and certain 
that selfish interests would be the bene- 
ficiaries of the capital investment which 
came out of the pockets of all the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressec the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I first yield to my friend 
from Washington, after which I shall be 
glad to yield to my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. JACKSON. . Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Alabama has 
made reference to the preference clause 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944. Many 
persons think the preference clause 
started with the New Deal. The truth of 
the matter is that the author of the pref- 
erence clause was none other than the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. It has been called a 
socialistic scheme to give preference in 
the sale of power from the great Federal 
dams to municipalities, to cooperatives, 
and to public bodies. Former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1903 or 1904, rec- 
ommended to the Congress of the United 
States that the preference clause be writ- 
ten into the Reclamation Act, so that 
surplus power could be sold for munic- 
ipal purposes. It was the 80th Congress 
that turned its back on President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Today, we find former 
President Hoover not only turning his 
back on the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt but also abandoning his own 
position in connection with the building 
of a great Federal power project such as 
Boulder Dam, Hoover Dam, or whatever 
it may be called, tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. We find that the preference 
clause, after a debate on the floor of the 
Senate, was written into the 1944 Flood 
Control Act. But, as the Senator so well 
says, its genesis, was in Theodore Roose- 
velt's day, when, as President, he him- 
self recommended and urged it, and used 
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all the weight and power of his position 
as President to have it written into the 
law. In that connection, I commend to 
Senators the reading of a most inter- 
esting and excellent historical address 
delivered several weeks ago on the floor 
of the Senate by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], in which he took the 
time to relate the history of the pref- 
erence clause. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply desire to say 
that I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington is completely correct when he 
points out that the principle of the pref- 
erence clause has existed in this coun- 
try for almost a half century, and of 
course, its father was Teddy Roosevelt. 
But, speaking of the proposals of ex- 
President Hoover to turn public dams 
over to private industry, when he really 
means monopoly, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Alabama would agree with 
me, after reading the Ohio speech of ex- 
President Hoover, that it rather brings 
to mind a new political slogan, so apro- 
pos of the distinguished ex-President, 
with a slight modification. 

We might say now that prosperity is 
just around the corner for the monop- 
olists, but depression is hot on the 
heels of the common people of America. 

Mr. HILL. I think it is so hot on the 
heels of the common people that they 
can feel the heat on the backs of their 
necks, I may say to the Senator from 
Oregon, and, unless the Members of the 
Congress, both in the House and in the 
Senate, stand up to fight the battle and 
stop this stampede, the people will lose 
precious rights, blessings, and benefits 
which have meant so much to them in 
the past, and which hold so much of 
promise for them in the future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we ought 
now to lay down the challenge, as the 
Senator from Oregon has done, that at 
any time any political leaders, former 
ones, or present ones, want to join issue 
on the policy relative to public lands, 
public power, and the preservation of 
our national resources, we welcome it. 
Ah, I can think of nothing that would 
be more delightful. If I can be sure that 
my opposition in my next campaign will 
concentrate on the issues of public policy 
relating to public lands, public power, 
and conservation of our natural re- 
sources, I will pay their filing fees merely 
for the privilege of having the fight. 
I would welcome it—make no mistake 
about that. 

Mr. Hoover may make the headlines, 
but his appeal to the American people 
comes from one whom they respect as a 
former President of the United States. 
It is not a leadership appeal. Oh, how 
I would welcome the opportunity to have 
any group, in or out of Congress, raise 
some of these issues. They have already 
got something cooking on the stove, for 
instance, interest rates, the public power 
question, and the submerged lands ques- 
tion. Everyone of these issues is tailor 
made, and I repeat what I said before, 
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that I welcome in my State, as the Sena- 
tor from Oregon does in his State, a po- 
litical battle with any and all kinds of 
competition on the submerged lands is- 
sue. My opponent would not have 
enough votes even to be elected county 
precinct judge, much less to be able to 
be elected to an office in the city of 
Washington or even in the State legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. HILL. As we say in Alabama, he 
would not have a “shirttail full.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He would not have 
that many. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield to my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota makes me very 
happy. Ido not mean to imply that he 
has not been of the same mind from the 
beginning, but it is encouraging to me 
to hear the comments from this side of 
the aisle which I have heard this after- 
noon from many of my colleagues, com- 
ments that show that now there is a 
recognition of the fact that the issue is 
joined. I have been trying to point out 
in the Senate of the United States since 
January 3 that the issue has been joined 
for months. I have been trying to point 
out that with the coming into power of 
the present administration, the issue is 
the joint issue of liberalism seeking to 
protect the interests of all the people, 
and reactionaryism, seeking to exploit 
the interests of all the people. That is 
the issue that has existed ever since this 
administration came into power. 

I say, most respectfully and good- 
naturedly, that I have heard a little too 
much talk on the part of a great many 
of my colleagues about. a honeymoon. 
It seems to me today there has been 
pretty much of a recognition that the 
honeymoon is over, and that at long last 
we are beginning to take positions in the 
Senate; we are beginning to recognize 
that the ultraconservatism of the Eisen- 
hower administration, as represented, for 
example, the other night by the speech 
about which we have been talking, the 
Hoover speech in Ohio, is already en- 
trenched. The time has come for the 
liberals, who represent, I say, the interest 
of all the people, to take their positions 
with respect to this joint resolution and 
to carry on the fight against, and with 
a united front. It is a symbol, in my 
judgment, of what this administration is 
up to, and if we let it get by with this 
measure without a fight, the administra- 
tion will assume it will be easier to win 
on the next issue and the ones to fol- 
Jow—and it will be, of course. The only 
way to stop it, in my opinion, is to fight 
this measure for as many days as it will 
take to get the facts to the American 
people. I say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I think we are marching to- 
gether as liberals against the reaction- 
ary policies of the Eisenhower admini- 
stration. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is sounding the battle cry. He is 
saying that the enemy is on the march. 
“To your tents, O Israel.” I say to my 
friend from Oregon that we will harken 
unto that battle cry. We shall certainly 
smite them hip and thigh. 

Mr. President, we have been talking 
about our great natural resources and 
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about one of the great men in the his- 
tory of our country, Theodore Roose- 
velt. I would this afternoon admit my 
debt to him for the inspiration he gave 
me as a boy when he was waging battles 
for the rights and welfare of the people, 
battles to preserve the God-given herit- 
age of the people of the United States. 

While we speak of Theodore Rosevelt 
and of our great natural resources, I 
want to invite attention to the fact that 
in the days before Theodore Roosevelt 
we allowed our natural resources to 
waste with startling rapidity because of 
those who grabbed, spoiled, and then 
ran. 

By the turn of the century, in 1900, 
for example—and I hope the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] will 
give me his attention, because I am using 
some facts which he has very kindly 
given to me and to the Senate—by the 
turn of the century, 800 million acres of 
original virgin forest had been reduced 
to 200 million acres. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
spoke about the wonderful forests in his 
State, and I said to him that I had 
visited those forests and had been so 
awe inspired by them that I felt like 
saying to the man who was driving the 
car in which I was riding, “Stop this car,” 
for, standing amid those magnificent 
trees which God Almighty had placed 
there, I felt liize getting on my knees and 
thanking God for giving us those won- 
derful trees. I am referring to the Cas- 
cade Forest in the great State of Oregon. 

As I have said, by the turn of the 
century we had permitted some 800 mil- 
lion acres of magnificent forests to be 
reduced to approximately 200° million 
acres. That is 75 out of every 100 trees 
to be destroyed and wiped out, by the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Mr. President, we know that erosion 
follows the destruction of trees. Trees 
are great umbrellas which God Almighty 
has placed to break the fall of water and 
to protect the precious soil from the 
wash of the water. We may find a cop- 
per mine where we can dig more copper; 
we may find bauxite and produce more 
aluminum; we may find clays and out 
of them burn and process bricks, but 
when the rich topsoil is washed away to 
the sea, it is lost and gone forever. We 
know it takes literally centuries for 
Mother Nature to produce suck soil un- 
der the best of care and protection and 
the test of husbandry. 

I do not want to delay the Senate, but 
after all is said and done, if we read the 
history of the world we find there have 
been two forces which have destroyed 
nations and civilizations. One is the 
invading army which takes over a nation 
and destroys its civilization. The other 
is the destruction of the soil. 

I do not think we would have the 
terrible worries, and headaches, and 
problems which we have with Commu- 
nist China were it not for the destruc- 
tion, through the years, of the soil of 
China. China has turned to commu- 
nism. Why? Because China has mil- 
lions of persons it cannot feed. There 
is no adequate diet for millions of people 
in China. The Yellow Sea was not a yel- 
low sea in the beginning, but its name 
was changed to Yellow Sea because of 
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the rich topsoil of China which had 
washed down the river and made it 
yellow. 

Theodore Roosevelt, finding this tragic 
situation in this country which carried 
with it threats and dangers to the very 
life of our Nation, appointed a commis- 
sion which he called the Inland Water- 
ways Commission. That commission 
made a report in May 1907, approxi- 
mately half a century ago. 

The Commission appointed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt submitted a report in 
which it said: 

Hitherto our national policy has been one 
of almost unrestricted disposal of natural 
resources. Three consequences have been 
shown, first, the unprecedented consumption 
of natural resources; second, the exhaus- 
tion— 


Note the word “exhaustion.” When 
we are exhausted, it is about the end— 


Second, the exhaustion of those resources 
to the extent— 


Of what, Mr. President? The Senator 
from Oregon has made a very wonderful 
contribution, as has the Senator from 
Minnesota, in this connection— 

That a large part of our available public 
lands have passed into great estates or cor- 
porate interests. 


What do Senators think will happen 
if the views of those who are now advo- 
cating the Government disposal of great 
power projects and the disposal of pub- 
lic lands and great mineral rights should 
prevail? Who will get them? Will not 
history repeat itself? ‘Will they not go, 
as the commission said, into the great 
estates and corporate interests? : 

Is it the idea to deplete the wealth 
of all the people, to take from all the 
people their riches in these great re- 
sources, to impoverish the people of the 
United States, and thus to enrich great 
estates and corporate interests? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
recall the grant to the Union Pacific 
Railroad, or is he coming to that in his 
remarks? 

Mr. HILL. I recall it, but I should 
be delighted to have the Senator ask 
me a question, in order to refresh my 
recollection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I recall, the 
grant involved a little less than 14,000,- 
000 acres, or about twice as much land 
as comprises the State of Massachu- 
setts. Although it was given for the 
purpose of building a railroad, and per- 
haps aided in that purpose, neverthe- 
less, through a device known as crédit 
mobilier, if I pronounce the words cor- 
rectly, the land was then siphoned off. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator’s pronunciation is correct, although 
I should apologize to him for that state- 
ment, since he is an Oxford graduate, a 
former president of the University of 
Arkansas, and a distinguished educator. 
Of course, he always uses the correct 
pronunciation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

As I recall, the land was, to a very 
large degree, siphoned off from the Union 
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Pacific Railroad into private hands 
through the device of the crédit mo- 
bilier, some of the shares of which were 
used to influence Members of the House 
of Representatives, if I recall my history 
correctly. 

Mr, HILL. I may say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that that is also my 
understanding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a good 
example of how the disposal of some 
of the public lands was handled during 
the period from about 1851 to 1871. 
During the course of approximately 20 
years about 130 million acres, which was 
about the size of the nation of France, 
were given to various organizations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
follow up what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has pointed out with reference to the 
comments made by the Senator from 
Alabama about Theodore Roosevelt. I 
think something should be said about 
the situation that existed when Theodore 
Roosevelt and Governor Pinchot began 
their great programs of conservation. 
We talk about the steel interests, the 
utilities, the timber barons, the railroads. 
That period was a sad chapter in the life 
of America. I was reviewing some of 
that history a few days ago; because I 
recalled that the Senator from Illinois 
referred to it. 

I point out that there was a time in the 
history of the United States when the 
railroad lobby wielded so much control 
in legislative bodies that it became a 
national scandal, which called for a great 
reform movement. It broughte forth 
many political parties having radical 
points of view, and it is a wonder that 
there was even a moderate reform. 

I hesitate to say this, but in recent 
years we have seen the oil lobby and the 
private utilities lobbies do everything 
within their power to propagandize the 
American people. I will tell Senators 
what I think is likely to happen. I re- 
gret that it is my feeling, but these lob- 
bies, by means of their paid advertise- 
ments, which are deductible tax items, 
have so indoctrinated the people with 
the fear of what they call socialism, they 
have so convinced the American people 
that the Federal Government, perform- 
ing its duties as a responsible agency of 
the people, is a monster, that that is one 
reason why the tidelands measure is go- 
ing to pass. Frequently I receive from 
my constituents letters reading about 
like this: 

“We do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment running the business of America, 
Turn the business over to the States.” 

Of course, both are public bodies. 
Such a feeling indicates to me that, 
somehow or other, the States must be 
more manageable, or else that somebody 
has bought a bill of goods. 

I shall summarize my remarks by say- 
ing that I think we are in great trouble, 
There is not a committee of Congress 
that is really concentrating on the mat- 
ter of conservation of our human and 
natural resources. We are investigating 
the schoolteachers, we are reading books, 
we are looking into libraries we are try- 
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ing to determine how we can reduce 
taxes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
state the kind of books we are reading? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator that I refer to books pertaining 
to the Voice of America, There is not a 
committee in Congress that is spending 
its time or its resources on the question 
of: what to do about the millions upon 
millions of acres of land which flow down 
our rivers every year. No effort is being 
made to protect the uplands. Two-thirds 
of the uplands in my State were once 
covered by virgin timber. Then, we 
never knew what a flood was, though the 
Lord made it rain in the old days just as 
He does now. But now every year when 
there is a flood, we come to the Federal 
Government seeking larger and larger 
dams, asking for more and more levees. 
How foolish can we become and still 
be paid for it? There is no possibility 
of preventing flood without a conserva- 
tion and forestation program. 

I submit to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that it seems idle to talk about 
the sale of public lands. I have before 
me a press release from the AP news 
ticker, in which the Senator from Ala- 
bama should be interested. It reads as 
follows: 


The Government— 

That is, the Federal Government— 
today asked for bids by May 6 for lease of 
3,322.41 acres of Idaho phosphate lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management offered 
the land in 5 units, ranging in size from 
160 to 1,160 acres. It is located about 12 
to 19 miles northwest of Soda Springs. 

A minimum bid of $1 an acre will be re- 
quired. The Government will charge a 
rental which increases from 25 cents an acre 
for the first year to a level of $1 an acre an- 
nually for the fourth and subsequent years. 
It also will receive royalties on any produc- 
tion. 


If the Government of the United 
States is asking for bids on the lease 
of lands in Idaho, and then in the Hol- 
land joint resolution proposes to give 
away land, I want to say a word for 
Idaho. If Idaho is to be denied the 
right to have this land and let it be ex- 
ploited, then I say that other people 
should be denied their right in the same 
way. I believe in equal rights and equal 
protection under the laws. 

There is before the Senate a joint res- 
olution providing that public lands un- 
der the sea shall be given to certain 
States. But according to this news 
item, the State of Idaho will not be able 
to obtain lands within her borders, 
Idaho has thousands of acres of phos- 
phate lands, but all it will receive will be 
royalties. I think equal treatment is 
deserved. I do not believe Idaho’s pub- 
lic lands ought to be exploited. 

While we seem to jest, and we have 
discussed this matter in good humor, I 
may say that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has done a wonderful job in pre- 
senting this issue. The issue is very, 
very serious. The so-called tidelands 
joint resolution is symbolic of the issue. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Illinois, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to reply briefly to the Senator 
from Minnesota, without the Senator 
from Alabama losing his right to the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.: Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iagree with virtually 
everything the Senator from Minnesota 
has said. Great private interests are 
trying to take the public domain. At the 
same time, it should be made clear again, 
as we have always tried to make it clear 
on the floor, that the sponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 have just as pure 
motives as have the Senators who oppose 
the joint resolution. I know that the 
Senator from Minnesota agrees thor- 
oughly with me when I say we do not 
desire to take a self-righteous attitude. 
I am certain the junior Senator from 
Texas and the senior Senator from 
Florida have the public interest. at heart 
just as much as we have. I believe they 
are grievously mistaken, terribly mis- 
taken in their views. However, we do 
not question their motives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not question 
the motives of any Senator. I merely 
say that all of us at time are victims of 
what I consider to be social orientation 
or the environment of propaganda. I 
submit that in the section of the United 
States where I live, people have been 
led to believe that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment does something, it is bad. If 
the Federal Government builds a public 
power plant or a dam, or puts up a 
transmission line, it is bad. I submit 
that the Government is the agency of 
the people, that it can be good, and that 
it does good work and good deeds. 

We have jested again and again about 
these matters. However, I will not stand 
idly by on the floor of the Senate and 
see my State denied what it has a right 
to expect. I came to the United States 
Senate to represent 3 million people in 
the State of Minnesota, as well as the 
interests and rights of the whole Repub- 
lic. Just as I realize the importance of 
this issue to other Senators from their 
point of view, I consider it important 
from my point of view. We estimate that 
under the Hill amendment in the next 
10 years, according to conservative esti- 
mates, the State of Minnesota would re- 
ceive $165 million in royalties. We need 
new schools in my State. The legisla- 
ture has turned down requests for appro- 
priations to provide schools for children. 
Our forest lands need to be rehabilitated. 
I refuse to stand idly by as a Senator 
representing the State of Minnesota and 
see a great public domain go into the 
hands of only a few. I think it ought to 
be equally shared, and it will be equally 
shared, with proper consideration being 
given to the geographical location of the 
coastal States, which under the Ander- 
son bill would receive 374% percent of 
the royalties in the 3-mile zone, which 
is exceedingly generous, plus all the 
additional royalties or per capita income 
under the Hill amendment; and that 
would represent a very substantial 
amount. 

Mr. HILL, I thank the Senator. I 
join with the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Minnesota in making 
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it very definite and clear that we do not 
- question the motives of our colleagues in 
‘their support of the Holland joint reso- 
lution. I know that the Senator from 
Minnesota certainly did not have any 
such thing in mind. He was talking 
about the great interests and great 
groups outside which are carrying on 
propaganda wars all the time, seeking 
to get this or that for themselves. In no 
way whatever did the Senator from 
Minnesota have in his mind, nor did he 
indicate by anything he said, any rela- 
tionship to the distinguished Senators 
who happened to be propenents of this 
measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Holland joint 
resolution would only turn the proper- 
ties over to the States. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall my year 
and a half in Louisiana. I went to school 
in Louisiana. I concur in everything 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
said about the late Huey Long and his 
great son Russell Long. ‘ 

I know what the oil interests tried to 
do in Louisiana. I was out on the stump 
trying to protect the severance tax for 
the people of Louisiana. The State Leg- 
islature of Louisiana and the Governor 
of Louisiana were trying to give the peo- 
ple something from the oil, but the oil 
companies were gouging them as they 
now gouge them. It does not make any 
difference to the oil companies whether 
they deal with the Federal Government 
or the State government. 

I should like to pay a tribute to the 
Texas Legislature and to the Conserva- 
tion Department of the State of Texas, 
one of the very best in the Nation. It is 
operating against great odds. I am not 
speaking of any public official. I am 
simply saying what I will say at home 
in Minnesota. When the lumber inter- 
ests wanted to ruin our forests they did 
it, and when they were through in Min- 
nesota they went to Oregon, and they are 
out there now. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the com- 
mercial interests got through ruining 
certain parts of our mines, they went 
somewhere else. The public interest 
must be protected by public officials. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is correct. The lumber interests 
are active in Oregon, but they are hav- 
ing pretty hard sledding in my State, be- 
cause the people of my State have been 
giving support to sound conservation 
programs. 

I do not mean to say that there are 
not a great many devastations on the 
part of the lumber interests which ought 
to be stopped, but, as I said earlier this 
afternoon, I am satisfied that the peo- 
ple of my State have learned something 
from the exploitations of the selfish 
interests which would seek to take ad- 
vantage of our natural resources. My 
people are behind the point of view I am 
expressing here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, namely, that the kind of exploitation 
of natural resources which I think would 
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be greatly encouraged by the passage of 
the pending joint resolution must be 
stopped if the public interest is to be 
protected. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Earlier the Senator referred to the 
great public power projects of this coun- 
try. The Senator may recall that last 
June or July a power conference was 
held in Washington. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was one of the speakers. 
I know that he was very much interested 
in that power conference. 

The power conference did not receive 
much publicity. I made a speech before 
it. I was supposed to make the opening 
speech. Some of the members in attend- 
ance were so kind as to say that they 
wanted me to make what they called a 
keynote speech. It may have “keyed,” 
but it did not “note” very much so far 
as receiving publicity was concerned. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Oregon 
has spoken about the great power proj- 
ects, and so much has been said upon 
that subject, I should like to quote a few 
words from the speech which I delivered 
at that conference. I said, in part: 


We had the good fortune to be blessed 
with the finest system of natural waterways 
in all the world and the good sense to look 
upon them as great national assets to be used 
and enjoyed by all the people. 


I was speaking about the United 
States in later years. 


We recognized that our only sources of in- 
exhaustible energy lay above the ground and 
not beneath it. What we have done with 
these resources is a marvel. A few years ago 
electric lights were a curiosity to most folks 
and a luxury for the few that could afford 
them. Today electricity is almost universal, 
even in rural areas. It has transformed our 
business and industry and agriculture and 
enriched our lives, 
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The private utility lobbyists are after one 
thing and one alone—the cheap power gen- 
erated with the peoples’ money. They say it 
is free enterprise for them to have it and 
socialism for the people to have it. Of 
course, it is neither, and they know it. I 
know no definition of democracy that re- 
quires that the people surrender the rains 
from the heavens. I know no definition of 
free enterprise that imposes on private busi- 
ness the responsibility for controlling the 
floods, conserving and restoring the soil and 
the forests, deepening the rivers for naviga- 
tion and commerce, or harnessing the 
streams for irrigation and energy. The 
waters that gather on the mountain peaks 
and flow down to the sea are the property 
of no man or corporation. They are a part 
of that vast body of natural resources given 
by our Creator for the use and benefit of all 
the people. No private business ever has or 
ever could undertake their comprehensive 
development. That is a job for the Amer- 
ican people, through their Government. 

We might well ask ourselves where we 
would be today had the people not under- 
taken the job but depended on private en- 
terprise to do it. The plain fact is that it 
would not have been done. There would be 
no river valley developments like TVA, no 
great dams like Boulder, Bonneville, Fort 
Peck, Dennison, Shasta, Wolf Creek, and 
Grand Coulee, no REA, and no great power 
districts and municipally owned systems 
such as we have today. Rural America and 
& great part of urban America would still 
be in the dark. Our industry would be 
hopelessly outclassed as other nations race 
to increase their hydro capacity. We migift 
still be searching for the atomic bomb. 
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When I was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I served as a member of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
We had before us for consideration at 
that time the Muscle Shoals project. 
Senators will recall that the authority 
for the building of the great dam at 
Muscle Shoals, Wilson Dam, together 
with the nitrate plants, was carried in 
the National Defense Act of 1916. For- 
mer Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
then a member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, offered the amend- 
ment authorizing the construction of the 
great nitrate plants and the dam, first 
for the defense of our country, and sec- 
ond, for agriculture. 

When I was a member of that com- 
mittee, and before the TVA was created, 
witnesses appeared before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and testi- 
fied as to what we should do about put- 
ting those plants and that dam to work 
for the people, and to provide for the 
development of the Tennessee River. I 
recall that witnesses were there repre- 
senting the private utilities, and we said 
to them, “Why don’t you take power lines 
into the rural areas? Why don’t you 
take them to the farms and the country 
stores and to the countryside generally?” 
What did they say? They replied, “We 
cannot do that. To do that would take 
so much money that it would even break 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

Mr. President, we know they did not 
do it; they would not do it. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States through 
the REA Act did the job. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] who was once 
the honored Secretary of Agriculture, 
under. which comes the REA, I think 
would tell us that the REA loans turned 
out to be gilt-edged. The Government 
has not lost one-tenth of 1 percent on 
those loans, and instead of about 5 per- 
cent of the farms having electricity, to- 
day some 80 or 90 percent have elec- 
tricity. 

Not only do our people have electric- 
ity, and all the benefits and blessings 
that electricity has brought, such as 
the electric refrigerator, electric wash- 
ing machines, and the like, but the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would tell us, too, 
that electricity on the farms has con- 
tributed much to the diversification of 
agricultural crops, and given our coun- 
try greatly needed assistance not only 
from the standpoint of the welfare and 
incomes of the individual farmers, but 
from the standpoint of wise farm prac- 
tices, from the standpoint of the con- 
servation of our precious soil. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not only has the 
Senator from Alabama stated correctly 
the credit position, because the loans 
have been uniformly paid back and the 
credit situation could not be better, and 
certainly no one could have wished to 
have made better loans than the REA 
to the REA cooperatives, but the small 
merchant, who wondered what the REA 
was going to do to him, has discovered 
that he can sell electric washing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, and his 
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whole line of goods to the agricultural 
population, who were not in his line þe- 
fore. It has, made a contribution not 
only to the merchants but to the farm- 
ers. It was like a ball which, when we 
start it rolling, contributes to the 
prosperity of all. 

Mr. HILL. It begins to multiply, and 
contributes to prosperity. Many crops 
which previously farmers could not raise 
can now be grown because electricity 
has brought refrigeration to the farms. 
I remember when I was at home in Ala- 
bama, if a farmer raised hogs he was 
always fearful that when he killed his 
hogs and got the meat, the weather 
might turn warm and he would lose the 
meat. Therefore farmers were very 
much disinclined to embark on hog rais- 
ing. The same observation might be 
made as to the raising of dairy cattle. 
Now we have refrigeration, and farmers 
can keep milk indefinitely in their refrig- 
erators. There are many illustrations I 
could give as to the benefits REA has 
brought, not only to the individual farm- 
er, but to the economy and the strength 
of the whole Nation, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator's last 
point is particularly important, because 
one of the present. problems confront- 
ing the country and the administration 
is the dairy business. The one solution 
to the problem is to market the milk in 
the form of fluid milk rather than to 
make it into butter, and that is quite 
out of the question without the refrig- 
eration that comes from the REA, which 
makes possible the maintenance of grade 
A dairies. One of the reasons why the 
production of butter has presented such 
a difficult problem in the past was that 
it could be made without refrigeration, 
and making butter was the one way of 
preserving the milk without refrigera- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, not many 
years ago my home county, where I was 
born and raised and have lived ever since, 
Montgomery County, Ala., was almost 
entirely a cotton-producing county, and 
very often the economy of the county 
was at pretty low levels. Today it is no 
longer primarily a cotton county. To- 
day the dairy industry is first on the list, 
beef cattle raising is second, and the 
production of cotton is quite a way down 
the line, in third place. We have pros- 
perity in that county, not only prosperity 
for the farmers but prosperity for the 
business people, prosperity for the pro- 
fessional people, prosperity for all the 
people the like of which we did not dream 
of in the old cotton days and the like of 
which we could not in any way have 
hoped to attain until REA was brought 
to us by the Government of the United 
States. 

I wish to say also that along with 
the REA the people are getting rural 
telephones, and in the southern end of 
the county, I may say to the Senator 
from Arkansas, the REA is making rural 
telephone loans to people who for all 
these years have been denied anything 
like adequate or efficient telephone serv- 
ice. They will soon have such service 
as their neighbors in the city enjoy, so 
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that if a farmer wants to call his mar- 
ket he will be able to do so, just as his 
neighbor in the city can call the market; 
if he needs to call a doctor or an am- 
bulance to go to a hospital, he can call 
on the telephone exactly as his neighbor 
in the.city can. 

Mr. President, I was very glad the 
Senator from Minnesota paid tribute to 
the late Goy. Gifford Pinchot, of Penn- 
Sylvania. He was a comrade in arms 
with Theodore Roosevelt in the great 
battle for the conservation and the pres- 
ervation of the natural resources of our 
country. Not only was he a distinguished 
governor of the Keystone State, his 
home State of Pennsylvania, but he was 
a mighty warrior, a mighty battler for 
the conservation of the great resources 
of the United States. It is impossible to 
think of Theodore Roosevelt and pay 
tribute to him without also thinking of 
and paying tribute to the great work, 
the devotion, the sacrifices, the magnifi- 
cent leadership of Gifford Pinchot. 

Mr. President, I had spoken of the 
Inland Waterways Commission which 
President Theodore Roosevelt set up, and 
I had quoted very briefiy from the re- 
port of that Commission. I shall not 
delay the Senate by quoting the whole 
report, but I believe I should here make 
a brief quotation from President Roose- 
velt. After President Roosevelt got 
the report, which was submitted to him 
as President of the United States, he 
called the governors of the several States 
to convene in Washington. I wish to 
quote very briefly from his address to the 
governors on the matter of conservation, 
President. Roosevelt said: 


The occasion for meeting— 


That is, the meeting of the gover- 
nors— 

The occasion for meeting lies in the fact 
that the natural resources of our country 
are in danger of exhaustion if we permit the 
old wasteful methods of exploiting them 
longer to continue. 

We are coming to recognize as never before 
the right of the Nation to guard its own fu- 
ture in the essential matter of natural re- 
sources. In the past we have admitted the 
right of the individual to injure the future 
of the Republic for his own present profit. 
The time has come for a change. As & peo- 
ple we have the right and duty to protect our- 
selves and our children against the wasteful 
development of our natural resources. 


Mr, President, are not those words pro- 
phetic? Do not they contain a challenge 
to those of us who sit in the Senate to- 
day? 

Senators have called attention to the 
movement now under way, to take over 
and exploit, for private gain and private 
profit, our great natural resources—or, 
as I understand what Theodore Roose- 
velt said, “To injure the future of the 
Republic.” 

The present movement, now under 
great impetus, I may say, would, in the 
words of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
“injure the future of the Republic, for 
the present profit of the individual.” 

The Federal Government did not dic- 
tate in this matter; it did not issue a 
mandate aboutit. The governors them- 
selves, realizing the seriousness of the 
depletion of our natural resources and 
realizing their inability to cope with the 
situation, issued at that time a declara- 
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tion in which they requested help from 
the United States Government.. That 
action was not taken by the President of 
the United States or by someone who 
spoke for the Federal Government. On 
the contrary, that action was taken by 
the governors of the States. At that 
time the governors, the chief executives 
of the several States, representing the 
people of the several States, declared: 
We agree that the sources of national 
wealth exist for the benefit of the people, 
and that monopoly thereof should not be 
tolerated. We declare the conviction— 


Mr, President, notice the use of the 
word “conviction.” Could a stronger 
word have been used in that connec- 
tion?— 
that in the use of the natural resources our 
independent States are interdependent and 
bound together by ties of mutual benefits, 
responsibilities, and duties. 


When I traveled in the West, I ob- 
served that situation. Previously I have 
spoken of visiting the State represented 
in the Senate by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
When last fall I traveled in the West, 
I not only visited Oregon but I also 
visited the great States of Idaho and 
Washington. There I saw the Snake 
River, the great tributary of the Co- 
lumbia. Almost everywhere I traveled 
in that area I saw either the great 
Columbia River or some large tribu- 
tary of it. 

Mr. President, the natural resources 
of our great country cannot be used or 
handled by one State alone. As the 
Governors said, the States are interde- 
pendent in connection with the use of 
the natural resources. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator from 
Alabama traveled in the Western States, 
did he see the location of the proposed, 
great Hells Canyon Dam? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that I had not been able to visit 
that location by automobile. Therefore, 
when on one occasion I happened to be 
traveling in an airplane, flying not far 
from the location of the proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam, I asked the pilot of the 
plane, “How far away is the location 
of the Hells Canyon Dam?” 

He replied, “Not too far—about 30 or 
40 miles.” 

I said to him, “When I was in the 
Middle East, a year ago last fall, I was 
fiying with an English pilot, who was 
fiying me from Beirut, Lebanon, to Je- 
rusalem. An old crusaders’ castle is lo- 
cated in that area, and the pilot wanted 
to make sure that I saw it. So he flew 
over and over it, and almost frightened 
me to death, by flying so close to the 
ground that I thought finally he would 
try to fly the plane through the door- 
way of the old castle, and I did not 
believe the doorway was wide enough to 
permit the wings of the airplane to pass 
through it.” 

In speaking to the pilot of the plane, 
while I was making my trip in the West 
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last fall, I referred to that incident in 
the course of my travels in the Far East, 
and said “That old crusaders’ castle tells 
a historic story, and I was interested 
in seeing the castle. But I am much 
more interested in seeing the site of the 
proposed Hells Canyon Dam, because 
the Senator from Oregon has done me 
the honor of permitting me to join him 
in sponsoring the bill which calls for 
the construction of that dam.” 

So I asked the pilot to fly very care- 
fully—and I emphasized the word “care- 
fully”—so that I might have a full view 
of the site proposed for the Hells Can- 
yon Dam. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that I saw the wonderful site that 
God Almighty in His infinite goodness 
and beneficence put there, so that His 
children might construct at that point a 
means of deriving the great benefits and 
blessings which He intended His children 
to have from their wonderful heritage 
in the rocks along that river. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that this week the Senator from 
Alabama will join me in the introduction 
at the present session of Congress of the 
bill calling for the construction of the 
Hells Canyon Dam? 

Mr. HILL, The Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct. I am proud to join 
with him in the introduction of that bill, 
and I shall be at his side in the battle for 
the building of that dam. I do not wish 
to be pessimistic, but I am afraid we have 
some hard battles ahead. 

But I shall join the Senator from Ore- 
gon in the fight for the construction of 
that dam. Knowing him as well as I 
do, I am confident he will continue in 
that battle and will persevere in the way 
that, as I have said earlier in my re- 
marks, the late George Norris perse- 
vered in the battle he waged; and I be- 
lieve that, in the end, that dam will be 
built for the benefit of the people of the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, the 
Senator from Alabama agrees with me, 
does he not, that we must stand to- 
gether and must fight unceasingly for 
the preservation and development of our 
great natural resources in the way one 
of them will be preserved and developed 
by means of that bill? 

Mr. HILL. ‘The Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct, and I am happy to 
join him in that noble endeavor. 

Mr. MORSE. After having visited 
that part of the country, does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama agree with me that 
it would be a colossal mistake, in terms 
of the development of our natural re- 
sources, to authorize the Idaho Power 
Co. to build a series of low-head dams 
which would generate approximately 
-half the kilowatt hours the great Helis 
Canyon Dam would generate? 

Mr. HILL. I would say it would be 
almost criminal to do such a thing. 

In that connection, let me say a very 
serious proposal was made by certain 
of the Army engineers to have a number 
‘of low dams built on the Tennessee 
River. Such dams would not have made 
it possible to generate any power there. 
The dams would have improved naviga- 
tion, but they would not have made it 
possible to generate any power. Think 
-what a crime it would have been if Con- 
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gress had carried out that recommenda- 
tion. 

Earlier in my remarks I spoke of what 
the power developed in the Tennessee 
Valley has meant to the defense of our 
country. I shall not repeat the state- 
ments I made in that connection, except 
to say that during World War II the 
availability of power from the TVA made 
it possible for our Nation to produce the 
aluminum necessary for the manufac- 
ture of the planes which carried our 
flyers over Germany and Japan, and 
thus contributed so much to the win- 
ning of our victory and the preservation 
of our freedom and the saving of our 
American institutions. Think what the 
availability of power from the TVA has 
meant to the development of the great 
atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, which 
it was possible to develop only because 
the electric power was available. As a 
result, it was possible to develop and pro- 
duce the atomic bomb. Mr. President, 
where would we be today if we did not 
have the atomic bomb, I ask the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
right. The building of these dams 
proved to be one of the wisest defense 
moves our Government ever made. 

The next question I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama is whether 
he agrees with me that the Hell’s Canyon 
Dam issue is really part and parcel of 
the same principle that is involved in the 
pending measure, namely, that it is the 
issue of protecting the public's. interest 
in the natural resources of the country 
and preventing, in the name of private 
enterprise, private monopolists from get- 
ting control of the people's property? 
Is that not true, I ask the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. HILL. I apologize to the Senator. 
My attention was diverted for a moment 
by another Senator. Will the Senator 
kindly repeat his question? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to re- 
peat the question, because it only helps 
emphasize a matter which I think needs 
to be emphasized over and over and over 
again in the Recorp. Does the Senator 
not agree with me that the issue in- 
volved in the construction of the Hell’s 
Canyon Dam is in principle the same 
issue that is involved in protecting the 
oil lands which are covered by the pend- 
ing joint resolution in the interests of 
the people? Is not the issue that of 
preserving the natural resources of our 
country for the promotion of the benefit 
of the people, rather than the promotion 
of the profit dollars of monopolists? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The proposal to build that dam 
poses the question clearly and emphati- 
cally, exactly as the Senator has stated. 
I may say to the Senator, that as we talk 
about these big questions, we are only re- 
calling the past, as we should. It was 
Patrick Henry who said, “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience.” We 
should be guided by the light of the story 
of what has happened in the past, be- 
cause we are threatened today with a 
challenge to our forests, to our public 
lands, to our grazing lands, and to our 
mineral lands; a threat that they may be 
despoiled and taken from the trusteeship 
of the Government of the United States, 
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as the trustee for all the people, to be 
used, as Theodore Roosevelt said, for 
present causes, for a few people. It is 
well to recall the past. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In regard to the 
battle to which the Senator referred’ a 
moment ago, in connection with the 
public lands, I thought we had gotten 
entirely away from that type of action. 
Does the Senator recall the last time? 
Has there been any time subsequent to 
the era we discussed a minute ago with 
the Senator from Minnesota, when this 
type of thing, in regard to great and 
valuable public lands, has taken place? 
Has there been any recent period? 

Mr. HILL, If there has been any re- 
cent period, I do not recall it. I think 
unquestionably the waste and depletion 
and despoiling was in the period to 
which Theodore Roosevelt referred and 
to which his Commission on Inland Wa- 
terways referred. That was in the pe- 
riod before Theodore Roosevelt appoint- 
ed that commission, and before he and 
Gifford Pinchot set forth on their great 
crusade, to wage a battle for the con- 
servation of the natural resources of our 
country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
permit me, I may say that is the point 
I wanted to make, that we thought we 
had gotten away from this type of thing. 
Now, to start it again with the sub- 
merged public lands would be a revival 
of a practice which we thought we had 
discontinued. It would certainly be a 
new precedent for further action of that 
kind. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. We would return to the bad 
old days, the old days of waste, deple- 
tion, destruction, and the despoilment 
of our great natural resources. The 
Senator knows that a book could be 
written showing how foolish, how tragic 
it would be for us to return to the old 
policy of permitting waste and destruc- 
tion, for we would not only be wasting 
and destroying our natural resources, but 
wasting and destroying the very life of 
the people of the United States, and the 
life of our Nation, the United States of 
America. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think Theodore 
Roosevelt was a very great President. 
He stood between the people who wanted 
to despoil the country for private profit 
and for private interest. But is it not a 
fact that the give-away program that 
was attempted at that time, a program 
which sought to take from the people of 
the country as a whole valuable re- 
sources, was on a relatively small scale 
compared to what is proposed teday in 
this proposed give-away measure, which, 
in my opinion, would within a relatively 
short time include not only oil lands but 
also mineral resources, grazing lands, as 
the Senator has said, timber lands, and 
public parks. This would be 100 times 
more serious than what was proposed 
and to some extent carried out before the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I had contemplated going into 
that later in my speech to show some- 
thing about the value of these properties 
and what it would mean. But what I 
want to emphasize is that there is no way 
in the world by which to determine the 
value of these resources, to determine 
what they mean now and will mean in 
future years to the life of our people and 
of our Nation. The value of soil cannot 
be estimated in terms of money. After 
all, all that we eat and wear, the very 
sustenance of life, has to be taken out of 
mother earth. For us to permit the de- 
pletion of the soil of our lands and the 
destruction of our forests would result in 
untold loss. As I said earlier, to destroy 
the forests would be to destroy the um- 
brellas which protect the soil from wash- 
ing away and from erosion. It is impos- 
sible for us today to know or even to con- 
ceive the injury we would do to our 
Nation were we to do such a thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It might be that 
the Senator is correct about that, but I 
should like to call his attention to some 
of the lands where exactly that has hap- 
pened, lands which today are practically 
desert areas. 

Mr. HILL. I would be glad to have 
the Senator do that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In north Africa 
and in certain of the Middle East coun- 
tries, there used to be some of the real 
garden spots of the world. But the 
thing about which the Senator is talk- 
ing has taken place there. 

Mr. HILL. I know the Senator from 
Arkansas has been there. The Senator 
and I have both been in the Middle East. 
We know how the Good Book speaks of 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Palestine, 
Egypt, and other old countries. One 
who visits those countries probably feels 
that he is on holy ground. He remem- 
bers that the Bible speaks often of the 
green pastures. But today, when one 
goes there, instead of finding green pas- 
tures, he sees arid, dead lands, lands 
which afford no nourishment to sustain 
either animal or vegetable life. Their 
soil is incapable of producing anything, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
has said, we have no conception of what 
would happen. We have proof of what 
has happened in the countries I have 
mentioned. We have been all through 
those countries. 

Mr. HILL. It is impossible for our 
finite minds to picture how colc:sal 
would be the catastrophe and the trag- 
edy of such a thing. That is what I 
meant. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. Stated differently, owing to the 
short-sightedness of so many people, it 
is impossible for them to visualize what 
would happen, although it has happened 
in so many other parts of the world, as 
the result of just such factors. 

Mr. HILL. I have often reflected, so 
far as the people of the Nation are con- 
cerned, upon what I consider to be one 
-of the finest passages to be found in the 
Good Book, namely, “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish,” 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. Maybe the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has a better pas- 
sage from the Bible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a very 
good passage, but I think for men who 
are in public life there is no better story 
than the story of Joseph who was en- 
trusted with the task of feeding a great 
many people. He stored grain in pros- 
perous years, and when the lean years 
came the people were saved from star- 
vation because of his wonderful work. 
When we read that story we take great 
satisfaction, and then, all of a sudden, 
we read on a few pages and find a sen- 
tence which is absolutely incomprehen- 
sible. It reads: 

And there rose over Egypt a king which 
knew not Joseph. 


No matter how long a public servant 
may work for his people, no matter how 
many things he may do, no matter how 
well he may save in the good years in 
order to take care of the lean years, very 
frequently we find there rises “over 
Egypt a king which knew not Joseph.” 

I hope we shall not hasten that proc- 
ess by giving away the property of the 
people. 

Mr. HILL, I thank the Senator for all 
he has said. 

If I may have the attention of my 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio, the great Republican leader 
of the Senate of the United States, I 
should like to pay my tribute to another 
President of the United States. We have 
talked much about Theodore Roosevelt. 
I want to pay my tribute to another 
President and to the great work he did, 
the great act of conservation he under- 
took, and his mighty contribution to 
the welfare and the life of the Nation 
in the conservation of its resources. I 
refer, of course, to William Howard Taft. 

I have always honored him, but I par- 
ticularly pay my tribute to him at this 
time, while we are considering the matter 
of the conservation of our natural re- 
sources—I might say, the saving of the 
life of our Nation and its people. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in the early part of the 
century President William Howard Taft 
established the Bureau of Mines and 
withdrew from public sale large areas of 
oil, coal, and timber lands. Then began 
a policy in contrast to the over- 
centralized development of the coal 
mines in the hands of a few big interests. 
We placed our minerals with their great 
values under Federal regulations for the 
purpose of conserving them for our 
people. 

It is estimated that today the Federal 
Government owns 111 trillion cubic feet 
of gas, 324 billion tons of coal, 4 billion 
barrels of oil, and 138 billion barrels of 
oil in the form of shale. 

It was the distinguished President of 
the United States, William Howard Taft, 
who not only established the Bureau of 
Mines, but who reached out and put an 
end to the depletion and the dissipation 
and the despoilment of these great 
natural resources. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield at that 
point? 

Mr, HILL, I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I am very glad the 
Senator has paid that tribute to Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. We have been so 
much in the habit of mentioning Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot that 
I think we sometimes overlook the fact 
that if we go to the Taft papers and his 
public announcements we will find that 
during his administration he deserved 
the reputation of being one of the great 
conservationists in our history and 
helped to bring into being some of the 
Republican reforms in connection with 
our natural resources which were long 
overdue. 

In my opinion, William Howard Taft, 
along with Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot, will go down in history 
as one of the three great Republican 
conservationists. 

I am. very glad the Senator from Ala- 
bama has mentioned him in the debate, 
because if we study the history of the 
Taft administration we will find that at 
times the position he took concerning 
the resources of the Nation earned for 
him the criticism of some of the timber 
barons. Nevertheless, he stood his 
ground and took the position that, after 
all, these great resources should be con- 
served. 

We will also find many references to 
our timber policy, namely, the looking 
upon our forests as being really agricul- 
tural products which ought to be scien- 
tifically harvested under a proper pro- 
gram instead of being simply a source 
of paper. President Taft believed in 
the constant-yield program, and he be- 
lieved the forests should be scientifically 
harvested and preserved for future gene 
erations of Americans, 

I should like to say, as I said earlier 
this afternoon, that I think that is the 
same principle that should be applied to 
protecting our natural resources for the 
benefit of all our people. We cannot 
take a part of our natural resources and 
say we are going to apply a certain prin- 
ciple to that particular segment. ‘The 
test is, Are we doing what we should to 
conserve these natural resources as a 
heritage and a legacy for future gen- 
erations of Americans? We can well 
go back and study the administration of 
William Howard Taft in connection with 
the whole field of conserving our natural 
resources, 

Mr. HILL. We should follow the ex- 
ample he gave us of devotion in his ef- 
forts and in his determination to protect 
and preserve our great natural resources. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to a worthy son of 
William Howard Taft to whom we have 
just paid a much-deserved and just 
tribute. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator intend to continue indefinitely 
this evening? 

Mr. HILL. No; I have consideration 
for my fellow Senators. I realize that 
this has been a very long day. We met 
today at 11 o'clock, and it is now 7 
o'clock. Out of consideration for my 
fellow Senators I would be willing at 
this time to yield the floor. I will say 
to the Senator that if I continue the 
speech I have been making I think I can 
finish it in a much shorter time, but if 
the Senator desires me to start a new 
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speech tomorrow, I want to say to him 
that we shall have reached the point 
in this debate where no one will count 
the speeches. If the Senator forces me 
to start a new speech tomorrow, it may 
take longer than if I can just pick up 
where I left off and go on through. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall be glad to stay 
here all night and listen to the Senator. 
But the Senator will have to take his 
chances on getting the floor in the 
morning. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
has not been present very much today. 

I want to thank the Senator for what 
he said. When we started this morn- 
ing, the Senator said there was not any- 
thing that anyone could add to the de- 
bate. Considering the friendly relations 
which I am proud to say have always 
existed between the Senator from Ohio 
and me, I thought he was a little hard 
on Senators who oppose the joint reso- 
lution. I felt almost like pulling my 
toga over my face and exclaiming, “Et 
tu Brute?” But since it happens that 
I serve in the Senate of the United 
States, I do not wear a toga. 

The Senator from Ohio now says he 
is willing to stay all night to hear me 
talk, so I feel much better about the 
situation. The Senator has done much 
to ameliorate my feelings in the matter, 
because he has said he is willing to stay 
all night. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to suggest 
that it seems to me that my statement 
has been borne out, because the Senator 
has talked at least two-thirds of the 
time on other subjects and has been un- 
able to find anything new to say about 
the tidelands joint resolution. I think 
that very clearly there has now been de- 
veloped a typical filibuster technique, 
which has been followed by the Senator 
in many other debates in which he fili- 
bustered against various measures that 
were attempted to be brought to a vote. 
I admire the technique of the Senator, 
but certainly it seems to me completely 
to justify my statement that he has run 
out of material that is in any way new 
in connection with the tidelands meas- 
ure. 

Mr. HILL. I appreciate the very high 
compliment my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Ohio, has paid to me as a 
filibusterer. I even express some pride, 
if I may use the word, in my technique. 
I am glad the Senator has interrupted 
me. However, I say honestly, that I 
have no disposition in anyway whatso- 
ever to filibuster the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

Had the Senator done me the honor 
to remain on the floor, I believe he would 
have found that some contributions 
have been made to the debate that were 
not to be found in the Recor before I 
took the floor this morning. I think 
they have been very important contribu- 
tions. If I may say so, I think consti- 
tutional questions have been brought out 
with a clarity and a force that the Sen- 
ate has not previously heard; and in so 
saying, I am not pinning a bouquet on 
myself, but I am expressing apprecia- 
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tion to my colleagues who have made so 
many fine contributions to the debate 
today. I wish I could persuade my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, to read the Recor of the debate 
today. If he would do so, I think the 
day would be saved. There have been 
very definite, very real, historic contri- 
butions made to the debate by other 
Senators. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In the first place, I 
desire to congratulate the Senator from 
Alabama for what I think has been a 
magnificent, constructive debate led by 
him. I think the entire question of con- 
stitutionality and the delays that will 
come from litigation over the pending 
measure, if it shall be passed—and I 
hope it will not pass—will tie up the 
development of the submerged lands for 
a very long time. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
would feel derelict in my duty as a Sen- 
ator if I did not deny vehemently, with 
all the force at my command, that this 
is a filibuster in any sense of the word. 
It is not a filibuster. I do not recall 
that any irrelevant remarks or discus- 
sions have come into the debate, even 
though there has been great repetition, 
largely on the part of the proponents of 
the joint resolution. Contrary to the 
usual procedure of a filibuster, every- 
thing that has been said on the floor of 
the Senate since the debate began has 
been relevant and has been definitely 
connected with the important subject 
we are discussing. 

A few minutes ago I read an item on 
one of the news tickers. It said that 
into the debate have been brought base- 
ball news, racing news, comments on 
bald heads, and the like. I deny that 
statement. Nothing of that sort has 
been brought into the debate. I deny 
the statement because I am against fili- 
busters with all the strength I have. I 
think they are evil. I have fought fili- 
busters. “ 

I may say to the distinguished major- 
ity leader, for whom I have very great 
respect, that, so far as the present de- 
bate is concerned, I think it is about 
time the American people, including 
Senators, understand what is happen- 
ing. There have not been three Republi- 
cans constantly on the fioor of the Sen- 
ate during the day. Similarly there have 
been on the floor very few Democrats 
who support the Holland joint resolu- 
tion. The same tactics are being used 
as were used during the debate on the 
McCarran immigration bill, when the op- 
ponents of the bill spoke in the hope of 
educating the public, but had to talk to 
empty seats. In that debate, the pro- 
ponents of the bill did not even show us 
the courtesy of arguing. Senators who 
are proponents of the pending joint res- 
olution have given the opponents that 
courtesy up until today. 

I think we might just as well make 
up our minds that this subject has got 
to be brought home to the American 
people, so that they will know the evils 
in what is contemplated, the dangers 
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to our economy, to our safety, to our 
security, and to the Constitution itself. 

So far as I am concerned, I should 
be very glad and eager to continue this 
debate—not a filibuster. I deny that, 
in the slightest degree, it is a filibuster. 
It is a debate that is being conducted 
in the hope of educating the American 
people, including the Congress of the 
United States. I am willing to continue 
just as long as any other Senator de- 
sires to continue, not necessarily tonight, 
but next week and the week after, if 
that should become necessary, in order 
to educate the American people, if I 
may say so to my distinguished friends, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
and the Senator from Florida {Mr. HOL- 
LAND], because the people do not know 
the issues and do not understand them, 
I said earlier today that if the people 
understood the issues, they would repu- 
diate the joint resolution without any 
question. The joint resolution is con- 
trary to the interests of the American 
people, would take from them what be- 
longs to them, and would give it to only 
three States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On 3 or 4 occasions 
this afternoon—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I make the point of order 
that the Senator from Alabama has not 
yielded for a question. He has therefore 
lost the floor. The Senator did not yield 
for a question. The Senator from Min- 
nesota began to make a speech. There 
was no question before us. I suggest that 
the Senator from Alabama has lost the 
floor. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. : 

pa Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call þe dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No debate is 
in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the under- 
standing is that the Senator from Ala- 
bama may have the floor in the morn- 
ing without it counting as a second 
speech, if that is what interests the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not surprised that 
the Senator from Ohio knew what inter- 
ested the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. TAFT. In view of the fact that 
I have told so many Senators that noth- 
ing would be done after 7 o’clock, I do 
not like to put them to the inconven- 
ience of returning to the Chamber, which 
would involve a delay of at least half an 
hour or so. I am quite willing to agree 
to. the understanding which I have 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Alabama that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may continue my 
speech when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Alabama will be recog- 
nized when the Senate convenes. 


PROTECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
RIGHTS 


During the delivery of Mr. HILI’S 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield, with the 
understanding that my interruption will 
not cause him to lose the floor, and that 
the interruption will appear at the close 
of his remarks? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Martin in the chair). With that un- 
derstanding, does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon, with the understanding 
that I do not lose my rights to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE, I may say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Alabama, that 
I am hungry to hear his words. How- 
ever, I find that I must take some food, 
the necessary fuel for the day. I have 
conferred with the Parliamentarian, and 
he has advised me that there is no rule 
that would prevent my eating a sand- 
wich and drinking a glass of milk at my 
desk on the floor of the Senate. I do 
not wish to do that, because I think it 
would not be in keeping with the dignity 
of the Senate. 

Mr, HILL. It might also be discon- 
certing to the speaker. 

Mr. MORSE. However, I recognize 
that I dare not leave the floor and still 
expect to have my parliamentary rights 
protected unless I can make this appeal 
to the Senator from Alabama, and I 
now make it in the form of a question. 

Can the Senator.from Alabama give 
me assurance that if I should leave the 
floor long enough to have lunch, and if 
any Senator seeks to make a unanimous- 
consent request by interrupting the 
Senator from Alabama for that purpose, 
the Senator from Alabama will either 
object or afford me the courtesy of a 
quorum call? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
that the only way in which a Senator 
could ask unanimous consent to have a 
committee meet during the session of 
the Senate would be to have the Senator 
from Alabama yield for that particular 
purpose. I assure the Senator from 
Oregon that I shall not yield for such a 
purpose, if the Senator from Oregon will 
have his lunch and return soon to the 
floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish I could express 
adequately to the Senator from Alabama 
the appreciative and warm feeling that 
comes over me when a Senator extends 
to me the courtesy such as the Senator 
from Alabama has extended to me on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is always glad to extend any cour- 
tesy to the Senator from Oregon. 
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DISCLOSURE. BY EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


During the delivery of Mr. HILL’S 
speech, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senater from Texas [Mr, 
Danie] desires to make an insertion in 
the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
that, without prejudicing my rights to 
the floor, I be permitted to yield to the 
junior Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a brief statement on a subject 
about which I feel most deeply—the sub- 
ject of the policies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government re- 
garding disclosure of information about 
the people’s business. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement, together with a letter I have 
sent to the President, be included in the 
body of th2 Rrecorp at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DANIEL—INFORMATION 
ON THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS, TIME FoR A NEW 
Poticy 


Eighteen months ago,.on September 24, 
1951, former President Truman issued an 
Executive order establishing for the first 
time in our peacetime history a system of 
mews censorship for all departments and 
agencies in the Federal Government, civilian 
as well as military. 

Today I have written to President Eisen- 
bower asking that he give careful consid- 
eration to revoking that Executive order 
issued by his predecessor. 

I feel that such action by the present Chief 
Executive is advisable and important for 
these reasons: 

1. The Executive order issued by former 
President Truman confers upon Federal offi- 
cials unnecessarily broad authority to clas- 
sify and restrict information without ade- 
quately defining the basis for such classifi- 
cation or prescribing the limits of informa- 
tion to be withheld. 

2. The order is entirely negative in net 
effect; it fosters and even requires an atti- 
tude of secrecy on the part of executive 
officers without requiring or encouraging full 
and prompt disclosure of nonsecurity infor- 
mation. 

3. The continuation of this Executive order 
in full effect can only serve to make secrecy 
a growing habit among the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. 

4. The national security requires the adop- 
tion of an executive policy encouraging full 
dissemination of information in which re- 
sort to classification of information will be 
the rare exception rather than the general 
rule. 

A POTENTIAL DANGER 

Executive Order 10290, as it now stands, 
constitutes a weapon of potential danger to 
the proper functioning of our system of 
representative government. 

This was my conviction at the time the 
order was issued. It is my conviction still, 

One year ago, when I began my campaign 
for the office I now hold, I stated as one of 
the fundamental principles of my campaign 
the following: 

“To govern themselves, the people must 
have access to the truth without the censor- 
ship of nonmilitary information now im- 
posed by Presidential order.” 
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At that time, I pledged myself to work 
“to make sure that the people’s business is 
transacted at all times out in the light of 
day, not under the censorship of official 
secrecy.” 

My deep concern about this matter—a 
concern not removed solely by changes at 
the White House—stems from personal ex- 
perience. On the State level, it has been my 
privilege to serve as an official of the execu- 
tive branch and of the legislative branch of 
State Government. Also, outside public 
service, I have been associated for nearly 25 
years with the newspaper business, as a stu- 
dent, as a reporter, and, presently, as a co- 
publisher of two Texas weekly newspapers. 

As a lawyer, as a public official, and as a 
newspaperman, I have seen the various sides 
of this question and from several practical 
vantage points. 


A POWER EASILY ABUSED 


Frankly, my anxiety over the existence of 
any executive censorship order arises more 
from my acquaintance with the powers and 
prerogatives of executive officers in repre- 
sentative governments than from my experi- 
ence In the newspaper field. 

The executive presiding over an agency 
or department, large or small, on any level 
of government holds enormous power over 
the molding of public opinion. It is a power 
easily abused. Give an executive an order 
instructing him to withhold information 
and granting him unlimited discrimination 
to exercise that authority and you render 
abuses virtually inevitable. 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE PRESS 


At the time President Truman's order was 
issued, the threat of potential abuse was 
almost universally recognized by representa- 
tives of the press and radio, 

One of the most effective comments was 
made by the New York Times editorially on 
September 28, 1951: 

“Thomas Jefferson several times pointed 
out that the success of real government by 
consent depended primarily upon the en- 
lightenment of the electorate. A policy that 
tends to dry up information at the source 
through the device of classification will work 
against that enlightenment. We do not 
want security information to come into the 
hands of our adversaries if it can be avoided. 
But we do want all sorts of information in 
the hands of our public all the time.” 

The Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association described Executive Order 10290 
as a “dangerous instrument of news sup- 
pression.” 

The National Editorial Association, repre- 
senting 5,400 weekly and small town news- 
papers, declared in a resolution: 

“The editors feel that the restriction con- 
stitutes a most serious threat to the tradi- 
tional accessibility to information which is 
inherent in the Bill of Rights.” 

The National Federation of Press Women 
asked for modification of the order “so that 
the public may be assured of access to in- 
formation and news that does not endanger 
the security of this Nation.” 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, which had protested the impending re- 
lease of the President's order before it was 
issued, reaffirmed its opposition, stating: 

“We feel that the net effect of this execu- 
tive order will be to formalize the suppres- 
sion of much news to which the public is en- 
titled.” 

These fears and criticisms were valid and 
justified in 1951, and remain valid today. 


FULL ACCESS TO NEWS IN TIME OF CHANGE 


In a period of changing policy and chang- 
ing directions for our, Government, it was 
never more important that the people be 
assured full and free access to the vital 
information upon which these changes are 
predicated. The people and the officials who 
serve them must work from the same set 
of books. Executive Order 10290 enables 
Officials to keep one set of books while the 
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public is obliged to work from another. 
Because this is possible, such an order 
should not be allowed to stand. 

True, we must have safeguards against 
unauthorized disclosure of true security in- 
formation. To protect ourselves against the 
threat of carelessness, we need not be care- 
less with the rights of the people to other 
public information. To protect ourselves 
against the theft of security information, 
we should not steal the rights of the free 
press. 

THE BASIS OF TRUE SECURITY 

Our national security is not a collection 
of data stored in metal files, as President 
Truman’s order implies. Our real security 
lies in the wise decisions of a fully informed 
public. 

No censor’s pencil can draw a blueprint for 
national strength. To the extent that the 
people are informed, to that extent we are 
strong. While we may rightfully fear unau- 
thorized disclosures of information affecting 
our national security, we have more to fear 
from unwarranted concealment of informa- 
tion by our own Government. 

It is my opinion that security informa- 
tion which should be kept secret from our 
enemies can be protected by classification 
orders without denying our own people pub- 
lic information concerning the affairs of 
their own Government. 

Because President Eisenhower has demon- 
strated his disapproval of censorship and 
other limitations on information concern- 
ing the people's business, it is my hope that 
he will give careful consideration to revok- 
ing Executive Order 10290. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my letter to the President be included in 
‘the RECORD. 


RECESS 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the Senate 
Stand in recess until 11 o'clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 16, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 15 (legislative day cf 
April 6), 1953: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Kenton R. Cravens, of Missouri, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


FEDERAL HOUSING COMMISSION 


Guy O. Hollyday, of Maryland, to be Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner. 


GOVERNMENT. PRINTING OFFICE 


Raymond Blattenberger, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Public Printer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Neal Ellis, pastor, South Street 
Baptist Church, Portsmouth, Va., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we are grateful to Thee for 
Thy glorious grace and for all the many 
blessings that Thou art bestowing upon 
our great Nation. 

We earnestly pray for our Govern- 
ment and our people as we face the stern 
realization that the welfare of the world 
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and the eternal destiny of multiplied 
millions of immortal souls will be deter- 
mined by our actions from day to day. 
We pray, O God, that Thou wilt grant 
unto us according to the riches of Thy 
glory that we will be strengthened with 
might by Thy spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith, and that, being rooted and 
grounded in love, we may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints what is the 
breadth and length and depth and 
height: and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that we might 
be filled with all the fullness of God. 

And now unto Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in all 
of our hearts by Christ Jesus through- 
out this critical century. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House teday 
for 10 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 5 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3480) to amend section 
509 of title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, to extend for 3 years the period 
during which agricultural workers may 
be made available for employment under 
such title. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3480, with Mr. 
ALLEN of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 18 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. It extends section 509 of title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 for 3 years. 
Members of the House who were Mem- 
bers of the 82d Congress will remember 
that in the first session of that Congress 
we passed a bill which, after much con- 
sideration in the House and in the Sen- 
ate and in conference, was finally worked 
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out into what I believe is generally 
agreed now to be a very satisfactory 
measure; in fact, I think the best we 
have had dealing with the problem of 
imported agricultural labor. 

The Committee on Agriculture held 
adequate hearings on this measure. At 
those hearings testimony was heard from 
the Under Secretary of Labor and other 
officials of the Department of Labor, 
from all of the general farm organiza- 
tions, from one or two labor groups, and 
from individuals representing some of 
the organizations of users of this type 
of labor. 

I believe it is generally recognized that 
we face a very serious problem in this 
country in the matter of agricultural 
labor. This bill deals with only one very 
minor part of that problem. ‘The fact is 
the operation of the Selective Service Act 
and the great increase in industrial em- 
ployment in this country have created 
a real crisis as far as farm labor is 
concerned. 

I do not believe anyone can say that 
this measure does more than deal with 
one aspect of the problem. It relates to 
a type of labor, stoop labor, which is 
very much needed in the vegetable fields 
of the South and West and in other parts 
of the country. It is a national problem, 
but it is concentrated in certain areas 
where the production of fruits and vege- 
tables.is an important industry. It is 
used to some extent in the cotton-pro- 
Gucing areas, where the lack of labor 
which formerly existed there and which 
has migrated to other areas has created 
arealproblem. It is used to a small ex- 
tent in the areas where sugar beets are 
grown; But in the main, this is a prob- 
lem which relates to those parts of agri- 
culture which are concerned with the 
production of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, a very important part of agri- 
culture, and one which in recent years 
has been forced to expand because of 
the demand on the part of the American 
people for larger supplies of these 
commodities. 

This measure in its present form has 
been in operation during the past 2 years. 
The situation was critical at the time it 
was passed and it is even more critical 
today. Farm labor, that is, the number 
of individuals engaged in agricultural 
labor in this country, has been con- 
stantly declining, and it is lower today 
than it has been at any time in the recent 
past. The only opposition I have heard 
expressed to this measure has been on 
the part of some of the labor organiza- 
tions which have contended in the past 
that there is no need for imported agri- 
cultural labor. They have taken the 
position that there was sufficient domes- 
tic labor in this country if farmers were 
willing to pay a high enough price for it 
and were willing to furnish accommoda- 
tions better than were generally in exis- 
tence. That is definitely not the situa- 
tion. I am not making that statement 
on my own responsibility, but I am bas- 
ing it upon the testimony before the 
committee on the part of the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor as well as others who are 
thoroughly familiar with the situation. 

I want to point out also that according 
to the testimony of the Under Secretary 
of Labor, out of a total agricultural em- 
ployment of 13,852,000 last September, 
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which was the peak month in 1952, only 
165,000 were Mexican contract workers, 
thus indicating that while these workers 
were important and necessary in certain 
areas they constituted but a small per- 
centage of the total farm labor force. 
I want to point out also that under this 
legislation the Secretary of Labor can- 
not bring Mexican laborers into this 
country unless he first makes a finding 
and has certified that sufficient domestic 
workers who are willing, able, and quali- 
fied are not available at the time and 
place needed to perform the work for 
which such workers are to be employed. 
Second, he must certify that the employ- 
ment of such workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers simi- 
larly employed. And third, he must find 
that reasonable efforts have been made 
to attract domestic workers for such em- 
ployment at wage standards and hours 
of work comparable to those offered for- 
eign workers. | 

The argument was made before the 
committee on the part of opponents of 
this legislation representing labor groups 
that it was not necessary to extend it for 
3 years. It was contended it should be 
extended for only 1 year or 2 years, on 
the theory that perhaps in a year or two 
the farm labor situation might be some- 
what different and we would not need the 
legislation. 

I am merely pointing out that under 
the terms of the law itself, if that situa- 
tion should exist there will be no Mexi- 
can labor brought into the country, and 
that that objection therefore has no 
merit. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Did your committee 
not give some consideration to the pos- 
sibility of writing permanent legislation 
making some sort of arrangement where- 
by these people could pass freely back 
and forth across the border? Of course, 
it is important to bear in mind that there 
is no quota from Mexico, and it certainly 
seems to me that it should be possible to 
make an arrangement whereby when 
these peopie are needed they could come 
in here just as do the people who work 
in the forests in Maine and the automo- 
bile workers in Detroit, and so on. 

Mr. HOPE. The only matter that the 
committee had before it was this bill. 
There has been some discussion at var- 
ious times of some simple method of 
bringing in this labor, but we did not go 
into that matter or give it consideration 
at the time this bill was considered. It 
seemed to be the general opinion of those 
interested in the matter that for the 
present the best solution of the matter 
would be the continuation of the present 
legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. This bill purports to 
renew these provisions for a 3-year pe- 
riod. Is that not right? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it not be better 
to make that period shorter so that your 
committee can have an opportunity to 
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explore this situation, particularly with 
reference to the fact that along the 
borders of the four particular States in- 
volved there is no real protection against 
the entrance of subversives into our 
land? Ithink the gentleman appreciates 
that point, does he not? 

Mr. HOPE. I think this legislation in 
itself affords some measure of protection 
against the entrance of subversives along 
the Mexican border, in that all the testi- 
mony before our committee was to the 
effect that since this legislation had 
been» in existence, whereby workers 
could come into this country lawfully, 
there have not been as many illegal en- 
tries as might have been anticipated 
otherwise. This, of course, does not deal 
with the immigration situation. We did 
not attempt to go into that at all. We 
have no jurisdiction over that matter. 
That jurisdiction belongs to the gentle- 
man’s committee. Certainly the testi- 
mony before our committee was that this 
legislation has lessened. the possibility of 
subversives coming into the United 
States along the Mexican border. 

Mr. CELLER. A recent survey by the 
New York Times indicated that over 
500,000 are apprehended, as. so-called 
wetbacks, who come in illegally; and 
that survey also indicated that for every 
one that is caught there are two others 
that are not caught. That would mean 
over a million and a half coming in 
without let or hindrance. There is an 
insufficient number of men on the border 
patrol. We have cut to ribbons the ap- 
propriations for the Immigration Serv- 
ice, so that it cannot now have an ade- 
quate number of men to police the 
border. I cannot conceive how this leg- 
islation has in any degree ameliorated 
the conditions with reference to the en- 
trance of Communists into this country. 

Mr. HOPE. The reason that it has 
ameliorated the situation is that it has 
provided a lawful way by which those 
who desire to come into this country to 
work in agriculture may do so. If we 
did not have legislation of this kind, 
the only way those people could come 
in would be to come in illegally. I 
realize there is a serious problem, in 
that a great many illegal entrants come 
into the country every year. But that 
is a problem of enforcing existing im- 
migration laws, and a matter over which 
the Committee on Agriculture would 
not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it not be well 
if the Committee on Agriculture would 
cooperate with the Committee on the 
Judiciary and possibly hold hearings for 
a few days to cover all of these situa- 
tions? Do you not think it would be ill- 
advised to extend these provisions for 
3 years, for that reason? Would it not 
be better, in view of the vast numbers 
of illegals coming in, that you do it 
for, say, 1 year or a year and a half? 
That would give the gentleman’s com- 
mittee ample time to delve into this 
problem and come up with some answer. 

Mr. HOPE. As far as the question of 
whether or not the Committee on Agri- 
culture would collaborate with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is concerned, 
the gentleman from Kansas would sim- 
ply say that he has the greatest con- 
fidence in the gentleman from New York 
and other members of the Committee on 
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the Judiciary and their ability to deal 
with these immigration problems. I do 
not think we.have any business at all 
to deal with immigration problems in 
our committee. Of course, we do have 
this problem that deals with agriculture, 
and we are trying to take care of that. 
But I do not think the problems are re- 
lated, as the gentlemen has indicated. 
If the Committee on the Judiciary can 
devise some way to prevent these wet- 
backs from coming in, I would be glad 
to go along on any legislation that may 
be developed. 

Mr. CELLER. But in these provisions 
that we are extending, the right is given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to actu- 
ally hire illegal entrants after they have 
come in. If they are in a while he has 
a perfect right to take these men who 
have violated the law and put legality 
upon their entrance. 

Mr. HOPE. Of course, the only pro- 
vision in the law to which the gentle- 
man can have reference—and I cannot 
place my hands on it at the moment— 
is the provision that does provide for re- 
cruitment of those who have been in the 
country for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; section 501, sub- 
section (1), which permits the Secretary 
to recruit workers who are illegally in 
the United States. You can read that 
into that section, read that into the 
wording of the section. 

Mr. HOPE. That, of course, is the 
gentleman’s inference or interpretation 
of it. It permits the recruitment of such 
workers who have resided in the, United 
States during the preceding 5 years or 
who are temporarily in the United States 
under legal entry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield further? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that that presents a very seri- 
ous situation? In the first place, it puts 
a premium on ability to hide until the 
statute runs, and then it is important 
to bear in mind this very serious fact, 
that those people are here illegally be- 
cause they cannot qualify legally be- 
cause of communicable disease, or be- 
cause they are felons, or because they 
are subversives. Last year in the State 
of California alone 1,500 subversives 
were deported. It seems to me it ought 
never to be legal to employ people who 
cannot qualify to come into the United 
States legally. 

Mr. HOPE. Does not the gentleman 
think this might be one very excellent 
method of discovering who these sub- 
versives are or who these illegal entrants 
are if we do go out and employ them un- 
der the authority of this act? I do not 
think this sets a precedent because I do 
not think many of these people are re- 
cruited. I will be glad to look into that 
a little more fully before the close of the 
discussion today and advise the gentle- 
man further on it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I just 
wanted to allay the fears of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] rela- 
tive to the purpose of this act; it is to 
facilitate the orderly recruitment and 
movement of Mexican agricultural 
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workers, and they do it on a selective 
basis, sending them to reception centers. 
Regardless of this bill we, would still have 
the illegal entrance of wetbacks in this 
country. You could have a revenue man 
stationed every half mile on the border 
and you would still have them coming in, 
I may say to the gentleman from New 
York, because there are ways and means; 
they want to come in, and they do come 
in. 


I think because they are selected 
workers sent to a reception center that 
we need have little fear of the Com- 
munist group among these people. 
These workers are stoop laborers and 

-most of the Communists are educated 
fellows who do not want to get out and 
get their hands dirty in the fields; they 
want to get busy spreading communism, 
not out working with their hands in the 
beet fields. 

The farmers in my district of Nebraska 
where we raise many sugar beets need 
this stoop labor because the Selective 
Service law has stripped the farms of the 
country of the boys who otherwise would 
stay on the farms and produce sugar 
beets and do the manual labor. With- 
out this stoop labor we would have a very 
critical employment problem. 

The subversives would come in 
whether or not we had this bill and re- 
gardless of this bill. The Communists, 
as I say, do not want to work with their 
hands and get their hands dirty. This 
bill deals with selected workers to help 
the farmers of the United States who 
need help badly. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
very briefly. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that these 
wetbacks have traveled all the way up 
to Nebraska. As a matter of fact, the 
evidence has shown these illegals go all 
over the country. They are up in Port- 
land, Maine, they are in all of the States 
of the North, so that this is becoming a 
national problem. I think we ought to 
address ourselves to the evils attendant 
upon our failure to set up proper safe- 
guards. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. At the time the Labor 
Department had its representative tes- 
tify before the committee was it not 
shown that the operation of this bill 
greatly reduced the number of wetbacks 
entering this country? Did not the tes- 
timony also show that they were re- 
ceiving cooperation from the Mexican 
Government as well as the farm owners 
and that this has been found to be the 
best remedy yet discovered to reduce 
the illegal entrance of these Mexicans 
into the United States? 

Mr. HOPE. There is no question 
about that. That was the testimony of 
the Under Secretary of Labor and all 
other representatives of the Labor De- 
partment who appeared before the com- 
mittee. I do not think that anyone 
who knows the facts will dispute that 
assertion at all. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. May I ask the 
gentleman, Does this legislation affect 
only the recruitment and employment of 
agricultural workers from Mexico? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Does it affect 
the Jamaicans who come into this 
country? 

Mr. HOPE. No. This does not deal 
with agricultural labor from any coun- 
try except Mexico. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Hope}, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, has ex- 
plained, this bill, H. R. 3480, merely 
amends section 509 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 by extending for 
3 years the period during which agri- 
cultural workers may be made available 
for employment under such title. As he 
has said, there is a demand in this Na- 
tion for laborers from Mexico. 

Some of our friends here seem to be 
excited over the fact that this bill may 
bring in more wetbacks; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this bill eliminates to a cer- 
tain extent the coming in of wetbacks 
because the matter is in charge of the 
Labor Department and the Agricultural 
Department of this Nation. These work- 
ers necessarily have to be cleared with 
the Mexican Government before they 
enter the United States. 

I am not personally interested in this 
legislation because none of these labor- 
ers work in my district and, so far as 
that is concerned, none of them are em- 
ployed in my State. But in Texas, 
Arkansas, California, and a good many 
other States of the Union there is a sea- 
sonal demand for these agricultural 
workers. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
been considering this legislation for sev- 
eral years. It has worked satisfactorily 
in the past and the committee by unani- 
mous action has voted to extend the 
measure for 3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
alize that crops must be harvested and 
I also realize at this time it is very es- 
sential that the farmers in these farm- 
ing areas must get help. Farmers must 
recruit migrant workers by importing 
them. They cannot get labor in the 
United States. Iam for bringing in the 
Mexicans, and elsewhere. The gravamen 
of my complaint is that there are not 
proper safeguards in the act that permit 
their coming in. 

For example, the New York Times— 
and I referred to it in my colloquy today 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture—reports un- 
der date of January 11, as follows: 

In 1952 this invasion of wetbacks reached 
a peak of 1,500,000 or more aliens, it is in- 
dicated by the best available statistical eyi- 
dence. 

According to figures just compiled from 
official sources, the apprehension of illegal 
aliens * * * totaled approximately 618,000. 


Then information has reached the 
Committee on the Judiciary in our in- 
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vestigations that for every one caught 
there are two who go undetected. So, 
the conclusion is that over 1,500,000 
have come in illegally in each year. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. My understanding is, and 
I believe there is little question about it, 
that this does not represent 600,000 dif- 
ferent individuals; that in many cases 
1 man has been deported 15 or 20 times, 
because they took him over and he came 
right back again. The figures are 600,- 
000 deportations. 

Mr. CELLER. Let us assume that 
some duplications are involved. Dis- 
count those figures, and I do not care 
how you discount them. If you be rea- 
sonable in your discount you will still 
have this vast array of illegals coming in. 
Section 501 subdivision of the act per- 
mits the Secretary to recruit workers il- 
legally in the United States; it permits 
recruitments of wetbacks who have il- 
legally resided in the United States for 
the last 5 years as well as contract work- 
ers who have overstayed any admission 
period. Section 501 of the act should 
read “Who are legally in the United 
States” and not “In the United States 
under legal entry.” The language of the 
present law is tricky. It should be nailed 
down so that the Secretary cannot hire 
anyone who has not satisfied our immi- 
gration and other statutes as to health, 
security, and the like. 

As the situation has developed now, 
there is no health examination, no secu- 
rity examination, and one would think 
that enlightened self-interest would 
prompt those along the border States to 
see to it that there are proper safeguards, 
especially health examinations. 

Along the border counties of Texas, 
for example—and I am reading from 
Migratory Labor in American Agricul- 
ture, report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor: 

One of the most sensitive indicators of 
the state of public health in any population 
is the rate of infant mortality. This is 
defined as the number of deaths under 1 
year of age per 1,000 live births. For the 
United States at large, this rate in 1948 was 
32. The statewide average for Texas was 
46.2; for the 28 counties of Texas on or im- 
mediately adjacent to the border, the aver- 
age rate was 79.5. In the three counties 
commonly regarded as constituting the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, the infant mortality rates 
were as follows: 
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Those figures must give us pause. The 
numbers that are coming in undetected 
are increasing yearly. The figures for 
1952 are larger than the figures for 1951, 
so it is not true that there is effective 
control here. Control becomes less 
effective. 

I repeat, I want the crops harvested 
and gathered; on the other hand, we 
must see to it that our security laws are 
upheld, and it is- our duty to protect the 
health of the Nation. The gentleman 
from Nebraska admits that they employ 
Mexican migrants up in his State. They 
are, frankly, infiltrating throughout the 
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country. What are you doing about it? 
You cannot extend this act for another 
3 years with all its evils. In the emer- 
gency, extend, say, for only 1 year, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It 
seems to me it is up to the Immigration 
Service to prevent those wetbacks from 
coming over. 

Mr. CELLER. The Immigration Serv- 
ice complains they have not got enough 
men to patrol the borders, and in our 
economy-minded attitude we slashed to 
ribbons the appropriations for that par- 
ticular service. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the problem that has been presented to 
the House by the gentleman from New 
York is not necessarily involved in this 
bill. I think there is a problem, but I 
think it should be solved by the immi- 
gration authorities and not the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

As I stated a minute ago, I feel sure 
the adoption of this bill will help to re- 
lieve the very situation the gentleman 
from New York has spoken about. 

There is one thing certain: The proof 
before our committee showed that the 
Labor Department had advertised and 
recruited all of the American labor they 
could possibly get before any Mexican 
labor was employed. It comes down to 
a proposal of permitting these crops to 
perish in the field and not be harvested 
or taking in this very small limited num- 
ber of legal entrants. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee held 
exhaustive hearings and heard much 
testimony concerning the reenactment of 
this bill. We heard testimony from the 
Department of Agriculture and Depart- 
ment of Labor, both of which are vitally 
concerned in the administration of this 
act. Both of these Departments favor 
the reenactment of this bill. 

All of the testimony that I heard indi- 
cated that there is a real need for the 
importation of Mexican labor to help 
gather the crops in many of the Southern 
States. It was further shown that they 
could not get sufficient American labor 
to do this work, and these crops are 
needed by the consuming American 
public and some of them constitute 
valuable exports to other countries that 
strengthen the economy of the entire 
Nation. 

However, I feel that great improve- 
ment can be made, and should be made, 
in the administration of this act. There 
are many troublesome problems con- 
nected with it. The Labor Department 
heretofore has done a great deal of work 
in bringing into these regions American 
labor. They have advertised and re- 
cruited labor from different parts of the 
United States and have furnished trans- 
portation for them for as many as would 
go each year. However, the kind of 
labor that is required and that is ordi- 
narily referred to as stoep labor does 
not appeal to many American agriculture 
workers and hardly at all to the Ameri- 
can laboring men who are accustomed to 
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working in factories. If we were forced 
to depend altogether upon American 
labor, there is no doubt in my mind but 
that the crops in large measure would 
not be harvested and we would have an 
economic loss, not only to the farmers 
but to the consuming public throughout 
the United States. 

Each year, although the Labor De- 
partment has endeavored to recruit all 
possible American labor that it could, 
they find themselves several thousand 
short to harvest the perishable crops 
in many of the Southern States. There 
is a constant menace and injury going 
on down on the border between Mexico 
and the United States. Many Mexican 
men enter this country illegally. They 
are ordinarily called “wetbacks” because 
they slip across the border and either 
wade or swim the river in many places. 
These Mexicans who enter the country 
illegally are the worst menace we have 
to contend with. They do not come in 
under our Labor Department or Agri- 
culture Department, but when they en- 
ter the country illegally, many of them 
move north and undertake to stay in this 
country permanently and finally they 
get into competition with American 
labor and help to lower the standards of 
American labor, but it is almost impossi- 
ble for the immigration authorities to 
prevent all of them from slipping into 
this country without.a right to do so. 
The program under this bill, which is 
worked out by an agreement between the 
United States and the Mexican Govern- 
ment has done more to stop the large 
number of illegal entrants or wetbacks 
than anything else. 

The farm owners are cooperating with 
the Department of Agriculture and De- 
partment of Labor and they are refusing 
to employ Mexicans who enter this coun- 
try illegally. This tends to cut down to 
a very large degree the number of Mexi- 
cans that come in without legal permis- 
sion to do so. Heretofore we have had 
agreements with the Mexican Govern- 
ment about furnishing Mexican labor to 
come into the United States under this 
program, but I believe that our repre- 
sentatives who negotiate these agree- 
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can greatly improve that system and can 
save the United States and especially 
the farm owners a good deal of money. 

Heretofore the Mexican Government 
has insisted on bringing a large part of 
this Mexican labor from the interior of 
Mexico and the transportation charges 
by reason of this are much higher than 
they should be and there is room for im- 
provement in obtaining the right sort of 
agreement between the United States 
and Mexico. The permission to allow 
Mexican labor to come in and do this 
hard manual labor is of great benefit to 
the Government of Mexico and it is my 
belief that we can negotiate better 
agreements with that Government than 
has been done in the past. I also think 
that with the experience heretofore ac- 
quired by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor that many improvements 
can be made in the administration of 
this act and that provisions can be made 
to see that these legally admitted Mexi- 
cans, after the job is done, are returned 
to Mexico and not allowed to escape into 
interior portions of the United States, 
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and I think we can further improve 
our situation by the proper administra- 
tion of this act in cutting down to a 
material degree the number of wetbacks 
that enter this country illegally. 

Setting this program up on a 3-year 
basis so that the various departments 
of the United States Government will 
know what to expect will give them a 
much better opportunity to tighten up on 
this program and will enable them to 
know what to expect to administer this 
law more effectively than ever before 
and at the same time I think that a 
good deal of money can be saved to 
the Federal Government and to the 
landowners by better administration of 
the act. and by making a more sensible 
and advantageous agreement with the 
Government of Mexico. 

For that reason and because of the 
great need to gather these crops I think 
the bill should be passed and that it 
should be for a period of 3 years rather 
than for 1 year. 

These various departments protect in 
every way they can the American labor, 
They require standards of pay that does 
not undermine the laboring people of 
America and the Department of Labor 
places every American worker that de- 
sires to do this work on the job before 
any foreign labor is used. It is simply 
a question of a shortage that cannot be 
met by American labor and it would 
be an unwise policy to allow these val- 
uable crops to perish in the field and 
the only way to save them is to reenact 
er act and improve the administration 
of it. 

Mr, GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, we of 
course all recognize the seriousness of 
the problem of the agriculturalist in ob- 
taining stoop labor, but in attempting to 
solve it I do not think we should open 
the doors to the sort of thing that will 
occur under the provisions of this bill. 
It seems to me the way to meet the situa- 
tion is to amend the bill extending the 
time by shortening the period, with the 
hope that during that time a long-range, 
permanent solution can be found. 

It seems to me to be much more simple 
than the State or Justice Department be- 
lieves it to be. In my judgment, there 
is no reason in the world why, after care- 
ful screening, work permits cannot be 
issued to the desirable workers wishing 
to come to the United States. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago, 
there are no quotas between the United 
States and Mexico. There is no reason 
why all the people needed cannot come 
to the United States. But it seems to 
me that in obtaining all the workers 
needed in our economy we should pay 
attention to the type of people who come. 
Under the law which this bill would 
amend, it is legal to employ workers who 
have been in the United States for 5 
years illegally. 

Who is it that comes here illegally? 
It is the person who cannot meet the 
health requirements, it is the person who 
is a felon, it is the person who is subver- 
sive. In obtaining this temporary stoop 
labor we should make certain that none 
of that type of undesirable alien is em- 
ployed in the United States, It has been 
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stated that this might be a way of ascer- 
taining who they are. I do not agree 
with that at all. This is a huge problem 
and it is the kind of a problem that ought 
to be dealt with after careful considera- 
tion of the security of the United States. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, 
farming is a laudable undertaking. To 
meet the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion for food and fiber is of vital con- 
cern to all of us. It is estimated that 
there will be a population of 190 million 
people in America by 1975. In addition 
to supplying the necessary commodities 
for the sustenance of such a large pop- 
ulation a goodly percent of the total 
production in farm products goes into 
export channels. 

In 1790, practically all the population 
of the United States was engaged in 
agriculture, the first census taken shows 
that the urban population was 5.1 
against rural population of 949. A 
series of percentages through the years 
is as follows: 


1950: Urban 64 as against 36.0 rural. 

1949: Urban 56.5 as against 43.05 rural. 
1930: Urban 56.2 as against 43.08 rural. 
1920: Urban 51.2 as against 48.8 rural. 
1910: Urban 45.7 as against 54.3 rural. 
1900: Urban 39.7 as against 60.3 rural. 


The picture is different today. Farm 
employment in the years from 1946 to 
1949 averaged only 11 million out of a 
population of 145 million or more people. 
This 11 million figure was reduced to 10 
million in 1951. In 1952 the average de- 
clined to 9.8 million. This stupendous 
reduction in the farm labor supply has 
resulted in spite of the fact that the 
overall labor force during these years 
has shown a net inerease. There has 
been a steady exodus from America’s 
farms to the industrial centers where 
fabulous wages have been offered and 
paid these workers who had previously 
been employed in agriculture. From 
1940 to 1950 many States in the Union 
lost population—principally because of 
the pay incentive and inducement of- 
fered industrial workers in the metro- 
politan areas. As a result those States 
have lost seats in this body. 

It is a difficult problem to obtain work- 
ers for the harvesting of vegetables, 
fruits, sugar beet, and cotton. This type 
of work requires stoop labor. 

Under Secretary of Labor Lloyd A. 
Mashburn stated before our committee 
that it was necessary to contract 197,100 
Mexican workers during the crop year 
1952, This figure was only a small per- 
cent of the total agricultural employ- 
ment during the peak month of Septem- 
ber, which was 13,852,000. The major 
labor force in agriculture is represented 
by farmers who live on the land, and 
their families. It is necessary to sup- 
plement this force in many States. 
Twenty-three States have found it nec- 
essary to contract for Mexican work- 
ers for short periods of time during the 
peak harvest season. 

Although the Mexican migrant work- 
er represents only a small percent of the 
total of those employed in American 
agriculture, it is most vital in many 
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States that these workers be made avail- 
able when the particular commodity is 
ready for harvest. 

In the cotton-growing area of the mid- 
South an intense program is instituted 
by the State employment security offices 
of the Department of Labor to marshal 
as many workers from the domestic 
work force as is possible. Advertise- 
ments are placed in the papers, ministers 
tell the story from the pulpit, notices 
are posted on bulletin boards that work- 
ers are badly needed in the cottonfields 
to harvest the crop. 

Before any farmer can obtain migrant 
workers under the provision of the law 
that is now on the statute books, such 
employer must enter into an agreement 
with the United States to do this: 

(1) To indemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer's contracts; 

(2) To reimburse the United States for 
essential expenses, not including salaries 
or expenses of regular department or agency 
personnel, incurred by it for the transporta- 
tion and subsistence of workers under this 
title in amounts not to exceed $15 per 
worker; and 

(3) To pay to the United States, in any 
case in which a worker is not returned to 
the reception center in accordance with the 
contract entered into under section 501 (5), 
an amount determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be equivalent to the normal cost 
to the employer of returning other workers 
from the place of employment to such recep- 
tion center, less any portion thereof required 
to be paid by other employers. 

No worker is to be recruited unless the 
Secretary of Labor has determined and cer- 
tifled (1) sufficient domestic workers who are 
able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the 
work for which such workers are to be em- 
ployed; (2) the employment of such workers 
will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed; and (3) rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to attract do- 
mestic workers for such employment at 
wages and standard hours of work compara- 
ble to those offered to foreign workers, 


Every precaution was made by this 
Congress to protect domestic workers 
and assure such domestic workers that 
they are given the first opportunity to be 
employed on the farm. k 

It is most expensive to agriculture pro- 
ducers to obtain foreign workers. He 
must pay the Mexican worker the pre- 
vailing wage in the community. He 
must give such worker an insurance pol- 
icy against accident, pay transportation 
charges from the assembling center far 
into Mexico to the reception center at 
the border and back to such place after 
the contract has terminated. He must 
also transport such workers from the 
border to the farm and return. In ad- 
dition he is called upon to provide living 
accommodations, water, fuel for heat- 
ing, cooking utensils, beds, mattresses, 
blankets, and all other such facilities, 
The foreign worker pays no part of these 
expenses. 

If there were any possible opportunity 
to obtain a sufficient number of local 
farm laborers, the farmer would take 
them in preference to the Mexican 
workers. To do so would eliminate the 
extra expense to get his crop harvested. 

This bill comes before you by unani- 
mous vote of the Committee on Agricul- 
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ture, asking a simple extension. of Pub- 
lic law 78 of the 82d Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, for the period of 3 years. 

I trust that this body will see fit to pass 
this meritorious proposal. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 
when this legislation was presented in 
1951, it was presented as temporary legis- 
lation. I quote from the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Hirt] in the year 
the bill was passed: 

There is another thing I want to say, and 
that is that this is a temporary bill. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore] in June 1951, also said: 


It is a temporary measure but one which 
will meet the present situation. 


We are today extending this for an- 
other 3 years, even though the original 
bill has another year to run. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman think 
the situation has improved any since 
this bill was passed as far as the farm- 
labor situation is concerned? We hoped 
at that time that the farm-labor situa- 
tion would improve; as a matter of fact, 
it has deteriorated and the need for the 
bill is greater now than it was in 1951. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The argument that 
was made in 1951 was that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was imposing addi- 
tional obligations upon the farmers. 
Now, does that still hold with regard to 
cotton, for example? Has the Secretary 
imposed any additional obligation with 
regard to fruits and vegetables at this 
time? 

Mr. HOPE. The'people of this coun- 
try have a standard of living that de- 
mands the consumption of greater and 
greater quantities of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and we have had a great 
market in cotton; we have no important 
surplus of cotton. The fact is that the 
burden on the farmers of this country, 
whether imposed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or by the law of supply and 
demand, is still as great as it ever was, 
and particularly in the chief commodi- 
ties which are the subject of the Mexican 
type of labor. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Asa matter of fact, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has asked 
for a decreased production of cotton. I 
just want to know whether if this is 
temporary legislation, how long it is go- 
ing to be temporary. And if it is perma- 
nent legislation, why has not the com- 
mittee, which has had time, examined 
the whole problem of migratory labor? 
The President’s Commission made an ex- 
tensive study and report of this problem. 

Why has no provision been made with 
regard to foreign labor brought in from 
other countries? And why is no attempt 
made to solve the problem of domestic 
migratory labor, which is one of the 
greatest social-economic problems in 
these United States? 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman favor 
making this pill permanent law rather 
than a 3-year extension? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think if we are 
going to have this problem continuously 
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before us, that the bill should have made 
some beginning at least toward solving 
the problem of domestic migrants in this 
country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that I said this was a tempo- 
rary bill, 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask my distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota 
whether or not this bill providing for an 
extension of the law does not qualify 
under the designation “temporary”? 
All we are doing at the present time is to 
ask for a temporary extension. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; for 3 years. 
I understand that we must legis'ate in 
time and that we are not legislating for 
eternity. If the gentleman means by 
“temporary” a period in the history of 
the United States, I may be willing to 
accept that limited definition. Cer- 
tainly we are not legislating for eternity. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, As I understand, we are 
all temporary Members of this House, 

Mr. MCCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. The second question I 
want to ask—and if my memory serves 
me correctly, it is admitted that some 
other Members have temporary mem- 
ories, too—let me ask the gentleman 
this: I have the impression, although I 
could be entirely mistaken, that within 
the last year you have had very impor- 
tant immigration legislation passed by 
the Congress. Is not that true? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. Then it is not our busi- 
ness here today to consider wetbacks 
coming in or going out, This bill has 
nothing to do with wetbacks. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am concerned 
principally about our failure to do any- 
thing to meet the problem of American 
domestic migrants. : 

Mr. HILL. It is not the province of 
the Agriculture Committee—I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s menibership on that 
committee—it is not within our province 
to come into this House with permanent 
and definite legislation on immigration. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield no further. 
I think the gentleman is right in saying 
that the Agriculture Committee perhaps 
has no authority over permanent immi- 
gration legislation, and probably no real 
authority over temporary legislation 
such as this, if we are going to be strict 
about it. Perhaps we should have called 
this emergency legislation, but, then, in 
view of the gentleman’s party’s declara- 
tion against emergency legislation we 
probably would have had no bill. 

Mr. HILL. Probably we should have 
called the other one emergency legisla- 
tion and this one temporary. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the gentle- 
man will get me more time so I may pro- 
ceed with my discussion. I would like to 
make one point, however, with regard to 
the illegal Mexican labor. 

The House of Representatives was told 
in 1951 that the Mexican farm-labor bill 
would improve and solve the wetback 
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problem—ConcRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol- 
ume 97, part 5, pages 7158 and 7159. 

Mr. Cooter. We are trying to improve the 
wetback situation. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. FISHER. The passage of this bill would 
be a death blow to this wetback situation 
about which we have heard so much today; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. HL. Yes. 


The facts: 

First. The number of illegal entries 
apprehended in the United States has 
increased as follows: 


Second. The Mexican farm-labor pro- 
gram has been in operation for 2-crop 


years. It was supposed to solve the il- 
legal-entries problem. Yet, the number 
of wetbacks apprehended in the United 
State has increased so much that the 
Mexican Government is this year con- 
templating stationing Mexican troops 
along the border in an effort to prevent 
the flow of its citizens into the United 
States as illegal immigrants. 

Third. The facts indicate a possible 
relationship between the illegal-entries 
problem and Mexican farm-labor-im- 
portation program. Up to the middle of 
World War II illegal immigration from 
Mexico averaged around 10,000 to 12,000 
persons per year. The extremely large 
and sudden increase in the number of 
illegals started in 1944. The contract- 
labor program started the year before. 
The relationship between the two facts 
is more than coincidental. Once having 
been in the United States as a contract 
worker, the Mexican worker knows the 
locations of farms and employers and is 
presented with a strong temptation to 
strike out on his own, This is the case 
because competition is keen among 
Mexican workers for the jobs in ques- 
tion, so that the worker jumps the gun 
and goes across the border on his own, 
rather than risk not being selected for a 
contract job. Even if he has never been 
in the United States, the existence of 
the contract program advertises the fact 
that jobs are available in the United 
States, and so he is lured across the 
border as a illegal entrant. The situa- 
tion is made even more tempting for him 
by virtue of the ease with which he can 
cross the border. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, 

Mr. HILL. I question the gentleman’s 
figures on wetbacks, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I got them from 
the present Republican administration. 

Mr. HILL. I doubt very much if any- 
one anywhere has any definite figures or 
count on the number of wetbacks who 
slip across the Mexican border. 

Mr. McCARTHY. These are only the 
ones who are caught. I am not talking 
about the number that came in. 

Mr. HILL. That is not correct either, 
because they might catch the same man 
10 times. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That may be right. 

Mr, HILL, That is right, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. This bill should 
have prevented them from coming in 
the first time. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say frankly, I 
think the Agricultural Committee lost 
a real member and a very valuable mem- 
ber when the gentleman was removed 
from our committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comment. 

Mr, HILL. But let me speak about 
the wetbacks coming in. I have seen 
that border. As soon as the sun goes 
down and the moon does not come up, 
they do not have to come over as a wet- 
back; they can walk over on dry land. 
Now we are not considering immigra- 
tion; we are considering a bill involving 
emergency farm labor. I think the gen- 
tleman has some basis for questioning 
this bill and if we were considering this 
as an immigration bill I would be op- 
posed to it. But it is nothing more or 
less than a temporary emergency labor 
law. That is what the law is now and 
that is all we can make out of it. 

Here is another thing I would like to 
call attention to. The Department of 
Labor representative who appeared be- 
fore our committee gave one of the best 
talks on this legislation that we had in 
the entire hearing. Certainly he knew 
firsthand that he was talking about 
emergency labor and not about immi- 
gration. Let us not get off on the immi- 
gration laws because you will have wet- 
backs coming in here, probably a less 
number of them because we get a bet- 
ter count, than you did previously. I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. This wetback bill 
that we have had up here recurrently 
over the years has done one thing, as 
Isee it. It has made two classes of wet- 
backs, the legai wetbacks and the illegal 
wetbacks. Is that not about the way it 
has worked out? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I do not think we 
should apply that name to them. It has 
created some problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to come 
ment on the remarks of the gentleman 
from Colorado as to what happens when 
the moon is down on the border. The 
statistics show that up until 1944 the 
number of illegal entrants was about 10 
to 12 thousand a year. In 1943, I be- 
lieve it was, we passed the first law 
legalizing entrance into the United 
States. In 1944 the number of illegal 
entrants jumped and has been increas- 
ing since. Maybe someone from Texas 
can tell us whether there has been a 
great planetary change there with re- 
gard to moonshine or lack of nroonshine 
following 1943. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one more point with regard to this leg- 
islation, all of which I hope will be added 
to the basic argument I am making that 
either permanent legislation should have 
been brought in or we should haye been 
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given broad opportunities to amend this 
bill. My point has to do with cost of the 
program. 

In 1951 several members of the com- 
mittee said there was no subsidy in the 
bill. The Grange testified that they did 
not want any subsidy. Speaking against 
an amendment which I offered, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] said: 

No, Mr. Chairman, there is no subsidy in 
this bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 5, page 7265, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PoacE], in speaking against 
the McCarthy amendment to prorate all 
costs among users of imported labor, 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has just stated that we should not 
pay a subsidy to American farmers. I fully 
agree with him. That has been one of the 
objectives of the subcommittee that wrote 
this bill, from the very beginning. We do 
not propose to pay a subsidy to anybody. 

We want to give the Government agencies 
the opportunity to recoup all the costs. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 5, page 7266: 


Mr. ‘Cootey. Let me make this clear: 
There is no subsidy contemplated by this 
bill. It is contended that the farmer shall 
do just what the gentleman has indicated 
he should do; that is, to pay all the cost 
incurred from the time he takes him from 
the reception center until he is returned 
there. 


What has it cost? 


Transportation and subsistence, July 15, 
1951-Dec, 31, 1952 


Employees brought in-..------. 340, 000 
Average cost per employee--__-. $11.25 
Total receipts (received from em- 
DOVER) S ee ase S $5, 378, 000 
Total expenditures._._.-..-...- $3, 643, 600 
Surp. cSe naam $1, 734, 400 
Administrative costs (paid by 
Government): 
Calendar year 1951—July 15 to 
Dec. 31: 
Number of employees 
brought in_....-.-----... 140, 000 
Rotel: e a S <2 2ic 2... $1, 400, 000 
Average cost per employee. $10. 00 
Calendar year 1952—Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31: 
Number of employees 
brought fn_.............. 197, 000 
MGSGN CORUantocatanda kansas $2, 245, 800 
Average cost per employee.. $11.40 
Total administrative cost (paid 
by Government) : 
11 8 BORIS hs OR SUSE FSS iro SEE $1, 400, 000 
A ae aretha as sarki rts dagen iainicaeee 2, 245, 800 
Total (paid by Govern- 
MEN) aaan 3, 645, 800 
Additional costs (paid by Gov- 
ernment): 
Skips: 
1951—6,949 at $30 per skip 
Su ES oS a 188, 470 
1952—2,115 at $30 per skip 
LT RRR iy gS eee 63, 450 
Total skip cost_--._..-.-. 251, 920 
Department of Labor administra- 
EONS E SEN R 3, 645, 800 
O MO TTT OOS 251, 920 
yA a Ge EN E -- 3, 897.720 
Minus surplus from employers-. 1, 734, 400 
Cost to Government__.... 2, 163, 320 
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This final cost figure is incomplete. 
It does not include total Immigration 
Service costs. 

Here are the statistics in regard to 
cost: 

So, the program now is not self-suffi- 
cient; it does involve a subsidy, a subsidy 
which would not have existed if the 
amendment I offered in 1951 had been 
accepted and which I would offer today 
if a bill permitting extensive amend- 
ments from the floor were before the 
House. 

I think we need to come to the realiza- 
tion that we do have a great problem 
here in regard to migratory agricultural 
labor, a matter of national policy, which 
we should face up to now rather than 
postpone it from year to year. It in- 
volves not only the approximate 200,000 
legal foreign laborers who are brought 
in but approximately a half million 
American citizens who migrate through- 
out the area of the South and the West 
and the Southwest. This bill makes no 
real progress toward solving the prob- 
lems of these people. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Can 
the gentleman state what this tragic 
situation is with reference to migratory 
labor in the country at the present time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Can I describe it 
to you? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
Tell us about it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Well, it has been 
adequately described to you in the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor which, as a member 
of the Agricultural Committee, you 
should have seen. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I wish 
the gentleman would explain it to the 
House. I am not aware of it in the way 
the gentleman has tried to state that 
it exists. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Well, as I recall, 
the average annual wage of these people 
was approximately $350 per year. That 
is an indication as to the standard of 
living they are enjoying. The gentle- 
man from New York submitted some 
statistics in regard to the infant mor- 
tality among these people which shows 
that it is away above that of the na- 
tional average, and in some cases two or 
three times that. I will include the ad- 
ditional information the gentleman de- 
sires. 

The largest element in the migratory 
group in the United States is made up 
of the so-called Texas-Americans, that 
is, Texans of Mexican or other Latin- 
American origin. This group was previ- 
ously migratory within Texas and from 
Texas into the Mountain and Great 
Lakes region. Within recent years its 
migrancy has increased both in num- 
bers and in area of movement. The pri- 
mary reason for this increase in mi- 
grancy is pressure from the influx of 
illegal Mexican workers, and to a degree 
also from legal entrants which has made 
it necessary for these Texas-Mexicans— 
United States citizens—to leave their 
homes annually in search of better wages 
and more secure employment opportu- 
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nity elsewhere. For example, in 1949, 
some 65,000 Latin Americans left their 
homes in south Texas—were displaced— 
to work in agriculture in other States. 
Wages in their home State were as low 
as 15 cents an hour, but.in the same 
year Texas farmers imported 46,000 
Mexican nationals to work in agriculture 
in Texas. This number does not include 
the thousands of Mexican workers who 
entered illegally and who worked in the 
fields of Texas. 

This Texas-Mexican group, together 
with ex-sharecroppers, and their de- 
scendants who moved from Florida, along 
the Atlantic Ocean through the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, New Jersey, and New 
York, and even‘into Maine, make up 
about half of the 1,000,000 migratory 
agricultural workers. The other 500,000 
has been made up of approximately 100,- 
000 Mexicans, legally under contract, a 
small number of British West Indians, 
and Puerto Ricans, and estimated 400,- 
000 illegal Mexican workers, the so-called 
wetbacks. 


ANNUAL INCOME 


The plight of these 1,000,000 human 
beings is truly tragic. Their housing, 
wages, food, are often wholly inadequate. 
Their standard of living is a national dis- 
grace. During 1949, when crop controls 
were not imposed, 70 percent of these 
workers had fewer than 75 days at agri- 
cultural jobs. Only 5 percent had 250 
days or more. During this same year 
they averaged 70 days of agricultural 
work and 31 days of nonfarm work, mak- 
ing a total yearly average of 101 days’ 
employment. For farm work they re- 
ceived $352 and for nonfarm work $162, 
making a total average income of $514 
for the year. Farm workers receive some 
perquisites, such as housing, which in- 
creased their real wages. The value of 
these for migratory workers as estimated 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1945 was about 36 cents 
per day. Multiplying this by an average 
of about 100 days’ employment, gives $36 
increase in the average annual wage of 
the migratory workers, making an aver- 
age annual income of $550. 


HOUSING 


Members of the Commission report 
that the on-the-job housing of migra- 
tory workers consists of barracks, cabins, 
trailers, tents, rooming houses, auto court 
cabins, shack houses, and not infre- 
quently a spot under a tree near a ditch. 
Much, if not most, housing of migratory 
workers is below a minimum standard of 
decency. Home base housing is even 
worse. 

HEALTH 

The diet of migrant farm laborers was 
found insufficient to maintain health. 
A physician testifying before the Com- 
mission made this statement: 

I can say from the reports of the nurses 
that we do have dietary deficiency diseases 
such as pellagra and cases of that have come 
to my attention—due to a diet consisting of 
corn meal and perhaps rice and very little 
else—no vitamins. There are also evidences 
of merely ordinary starvation among many 
of these people which the nurses report * * *. 

A suryey which I made and photographed, 
in the Mathis, Tex., labor camps, showed that 
96 percent of the children in that camp had 
not consumed any milk whatsoever in the 
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last 6 months. It also showed that 8 out of 
every 10 adults had not eaten any meat in 
the last 6 months. * * * The reason given 
was that they could not afford it with the 
money they were making. 

CHILD LABOR 


Child labor is common. The child’s 
earnings are needed. This is the same 
reason given decades ago as justification 
for child labor in the coal mines, cotton 
mills, and other industries. 

The trouble is that no one accepts 
responsibility in the matter. The grower 
claims that it is no concern of his what 
these families do when not in his employ. 
The consumer who breakfasts on food- 
stuffs from the far corners of the hemi- 
sphere does not.see what he can do about 
it. Local and State relief authorities 
tend to feel that the problem is beyond 
their resources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague from 
Minnesota seems to be concerned about 
this legislation because it has been 
termed an emergency piece of legisla- 
tion. -He seems to think that the Re- 
publican administration, after having 
been in power for only 84 days, can cor- 
rect all of the emergencies that have 
been forced upon the administration for 
the past 20 years. Now he should be a 
little cooperative and try. to assist us in 
passing this bill so that we can get the 
labor to produce the perishable crops 
which are consumed by the people of the 
city of St. Paul and elsewhere in the 
country. I am sure he is concerned 
about that because he was on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and a representa- 
tive of the consumers for a couple of 
years. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
very happy to yield. 

Mr, McCARTHY. I think the record 
should show I submitted some informa- 
tion to the committee this year while 
they were holding hearings, and I of- 
fered a couple of what I considered 
constructive amendments to this bill in 
1951. Nearly all of them were rejected, 
but certainly if they had been accepted 
this legislation, I would feel, would not 
need to be called temporary, it could be 
looked upon as having some permanent 
status. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. ` I think 
it is a permanent proposition for this 
country because you will no longer find 
American citizens who are willing to do 
this type of stoop labor. Further, they 
do not have to do it because they are 
under social security and can draw com- 
pensation from the social security sys- 
tem when they state that that is not 
their customary type of work. So we 
have passed the day when we can count 
on American labor to do this kind of 
work to produce the food and the fiber 
for the American people. 

I am not concerned about them. We 
do not use a great deal of this kind of 
labor in my area; some, it is true, be- 
cause we cannot get Americans to do 
the work. We cannot use this type of 
labor on the dairy farms and the regu- 
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lar diversified farms of the country, but 
this type of labor is needed to produce 
the fruits and vegetables that make up 
a large portion of the diet of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I was rather amazed at some of the 
statements that have been made here 
that we should stop this labor from 
coming into the country. My colleague 
from Minnesote has said that if we 
did not pass this bill we would remedy 
the situation. It might appear to some 
people, and even to me, that they want a 
scarcity of fruits, vegetables, and cotton 
so they can have higher prices, possi- 
bly, and get an increase in the cost of 
living and an increase in wages. That 
will be the end result, because if we do 
not get the labor to produce this food 
and fiber we are going to have higher 
prices and shortages. 

We had before our committee a rep- 
resentative of a great labor organiza- 
tion. He was opposed to Mexican labor 
coming into the country. I also want 
American labor employed when it is 
available, but when Americans will not 
do this type of work, necessity demands 
the type of labor permitted in this bill 
to produce the food for American con- 
sumers. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think, if the gen- 
tleman will read my remarks, he will be 
able to correct a few statements he has 
made. But let me ask him this: I know 
what his position is with respect to the 
tariff generally. How does he justify his 
position here in favor of bringing in 
cheap foreign labor to be used in pro- 
ducing crops in this country while he 
opposes the importation of cheap foreign 
products, principally because they have 
been produced by labor which has not 
been adequately paid? What is the dif- 
ference between exploiting it abroad and 
exploiting it here? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Can 
the gentlemen tell me where we can find 
any American labor, organized or unor- 
ganized, to do this type of work in the 
fields? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think you can get 
much more American labor if you pay 
them adequately. That should be the 
first attempt—to give them decent 
standards of living, decent working con- 
ditions, and some assurance. Under this 
proposed legislation, the imported la- 
borer gets much better assurance of em- 
ployment, he gets assurance of better 
pay, and he gets. better conditions of 
work than the American laborer who is 
in the same area. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Under 
this act and the agreements reached 
with Mexico, these people are treated 
much better than any American citizens. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is what I say. 
Why do we not do something about these 
American citizens? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
cannot legislate on American citizens. 
They have the minimum wage. 

Mr. McCARTHY, They do not have it 
in this field. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
are paid comparable wages in accordance 
with what the standard is in the area. 
That is my understanding. 

The gentleman has asked me a ques- 
tion as to why I favor bringing this 
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against having cheap labor outside the 
United States produce things to ship 
into this country. I just want to feed 
the gentleman very well, so that he can 
have an abundant supply of all kinds of 
food for his constituents, for the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from New 
York, who is opposing this bill, and for 
the rest of the American people. If we 
do not get it produced for lack of Amer- 
ican labor I cannot follow the philos- 
ophy that we ought to let foreign labor 
produce it outside the United States. 
We have the land here in this country 


and we should use it up to the maximum 


productive capacity in the production 
of food. I know that we have problems. 
We have problems because the gentle- 
man and others favor free trade. They 
favor increasing foreign production and 
bringing the commodities into the 
United States. I know the gentleman is 
a great student and I hope he has read 
the Bell committee report. Mr. Bell was 
the head of a commission appointed by 
President Truman to study our foreign- 
trade relations. The committee filed a 
report recently. Do you know what they 
recommend? They recommend free 
trade in every line. They say we should 
let all foreign products come in here. 
These are produced by cheap labor and 
if anybody is thrown out of work in this 
country the committee has made an un- 
usual recommendation. They recom- 
mend to increase the social-security pay- 
ments and put the unemployed Ameri- 
can on high social security and then if 
a farm or an industry is thrown out of 
work because of these imports they say 
to transport these people from one part 
of the United States to another until 
you find some type of work for them to 
do. I am opposed to that kind of a deal 
for the American workers and for the 
American farmers. There is nothing 
that would bring about a lowering of 
the standard of living of the American 
people quicker than free trade. That is 
the way I feel about it. I know the gen- 
tleman disagrees with me, but we cannot 
help that. We have a right to our own 
convictions. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. TI yield. 

Mr. REGAN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing some very good points whith I hope 
our colleagues generally and our col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
are taking in. The gentleman is exactly 
right about this. The gentleman has 
been making statements about cheap 
labor. I do not know what you pay for 
wheat harvesters in Minnesota. What 
is the daily average, Mr. ANDRESEN? 

Mr. AUGUST H: ANDRESEN. It 
varies but you have to pay as high as 
$200 a month with room and board. 

Mr. REGAN. This so-called cheap 
labor to which the gentleman has con- 
stantly referred comes over from Mexico 
and they earn more than $10 and $12 a 
day in United States money, which in 
Mexico is the equivalent of 85 to 100 
pesos a day—a fortune. So you can see 
that it is not cheap labor. I think we 
ought to get off of that subject. The 
gentleman says they earn $350 a year. 
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If they only earn $350 a year it is be- 
cause they are only working a couple 
of weeks or 3 or 4 weeks and then they 
go back home. They are not working a 
full year for that money: But they make 
enough in 2 or 3 weeks to provide enough 
to live the balance of the year im Mexico. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 

ield. 

i Mr. McCARTHY. May I remind the 
gentleman that I have been addressing 
my remarks principally to the American 
workers in this field. I have not been 
concerned about the Mexicans who can 
take advantage of the exchange rate. I 
have not opposed this bill. All I have 
been saying is that we ought to do some- 
thing about raising the standard of our 
own American migratory farm workers. 
That I hope has been the principal 
weight of my arguments. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is a very laudable ambition and I hope 
the gentleman succeeds. In our section 
of the country, as the gentleman knows, 
we have very little migratory labor and 
the men who are working on the farms 
in our area are paid very good wages 
because the industries in the gentleman's 
city and other cities take the regular 
hired labor away from the average farm, 
and the farmer must get along with his 
wife and children to operate the farm, 
Furthermore, the draft comes along and 
takes many of the essential farm boys 
away from this essential production of 
food. We are in a very difficult situa- 
tion which I am sure the gentleman does 
appreciate. 

Let me add just one more comment 
concerning this Bell report which I have 
mentioned. The Bell report was sub- 
scribed to by the A. F. of L., the CIO, 
and other labor organizations. The re- 
port has come out now urging free trade 
for the United States. I know there 
may be some groups in Congress who 
want that type of policy. I cannot un- 
derstand how our labor leaders are ready 
to sacrifice their own workers. Take the 
case of Henry Ford, who has had a lot 
of publicity lately. Of course, he is not 
a labor leader, but certainly Mr. Reuther 
is the head of one of the big labor or- 
ganizations in that industry. Mr. Ford 
wants free trade. He wants to go over 
into foreign countries to build factories. 
For what? To secure cheap labor to 
make Ford automobiles and to ship them 
into the United States, which will even- 
tually put the automobile workers out 
of business in this country. He does not 
say he wants to be protected on that, 
on this matter of free trade or what he 
does in other countries. But his tax at- 
torney said it. His tax attorney said 
they should have protection on their 
foreign profits by way of elimination of 
taxes in this country. 

Other groups who want free trade say 
they should have guaranties from the 
Treasury of the United States or the 
American taxpayer to protect their in- 
vestment abroad. 

What kind of monkey business are we 
engaged in? We should have an Amer- 
ican policy to protect our American 
standard of living and keep our country 
great. If we do not do that, we in the 
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Congress will be responsible for the trag- 
edy that will fall upon the American 
people. 

I urge the passage of this bill in the 
interests and for the benefit of American 
consumers and for the producers of these 
perishable commodities that make up a 
large percentage of the diet of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
iMr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr: THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to answer some 
questions that were specifically asked of 
‘Texas Members, and also to try to clear 
up some misunderstandings that seem 
to have been left with the Committee. 

In the first place, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr: McCarrHy!] asked how 
the wetback situation is affected by this 
law. It has corrected it to a very con- 
siderable extent, but it will never stop 
all illegal entry over any border. How- 
ever, it is in much better shape now 
than it has ever been. I know the situa- 
tion in the lower Rio Grande. I talked 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Recan] and the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Patten}. I think you will 
find that is true all along the Mexican 
border, that this has gone further to 
stop the wetback problem than anything 
we have ever attempted. 

Something was said about, “Why not 
hire American labor?” The reason is 
there is none available to do that type 
of stoop Tabor. Anyone who is familiar 
with either the agricultural problem or 
the labor situation in this country will 
recognize the truth of that. If we had 
available the American labor we would 
not need this legislation. 

As to why the legislation should be 
temporary; a 3-year extension rather 
than an indefinite bill: The reason is 
that we hope the situation is temporary. 
Surely there is one reason for the 
emergency, that no one has touched on. 
There is a war going on, and the young 
Americans are going into the armed serv- 
ices, even though they might get exemp- 
tion. That is one reason why it is so 
acute down in our country. The young 
fellows have gone to war. We hope that 
will not always be the case. 

With reference to a 3-year extension, 
it takes quite a lot of machinery to set 
this in motion. If we try to do it from 
year to year it breaks down. The conti- 
nuity is not there. The people on the 
other side of the border and on this side 
do not know just how to proceed. Three 
years is the lowest figure that we felt 
was workable. That is why we took that 
period instead of a 1-year extension. 

Let me stress this fact: In opposing 
this legislation there is always reference 
to wetbacks. The workers who enter 
under this bill are not wetbacks at all. 
They are legal entrants into this coun- 
try, temporary it is true. 

It has been suggested that they are 
not screened. That is not true at all. 
They are screened twice, once in Mexico, 
and then they are brought to the border 
and screened on this side; screened from 
the standpoint of loyalty, as best we can 
screen them, and of course from the 
standpoint of health. No farmer in this 
country wants Mexicans or anyone else 
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who is not able to do a’ day’s work. 
So, of course, they are screened from all 
these points of view. 

I think that answers some of the mis- 
apprehensions that are in the minds of 
some few Members in this body. I do 
hope you will pass the bill as it is. It 
has been carefully thought out in the 
Committee on Agriculture; it has worked, 
and we believe that it will continue to 
work. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr, BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
leagues of the House will remember that 
I vigorously opposed this legislation 
when it was up for enactment in origi- 
nal form. I predicated my opposition 
largely on economic grounds. Iattacked 
the proposed estimates of cost. I think 
the figures given by the gentleman from 
Minnesota have proved conclusively that 
my contentions were right, that it would 
be a considerable burden on the Treas- 
ury of the United States. I note that the 
appropriation alone for the bureau of the 
Department of Labor handling this bill 
asks for $2,600,000. That is far in ex- 
cess of the estimates offered by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation at the time 
it was enacted, 

I opposed it also on the further eco- 
nomic ground that the Mexican laborers 
brought into this country were exempted 
from the operation of the income-tax 
laws. All Americans must pay taxes on 
their incomes, but these migrant workers 
are exempt from our income-tax laws; 
they are even given workmen’s compen- 
sation payments, in fact, they are put 
into a special category over and above 
that given to the American workers. I 
attacked it on the ground that it was 
unfair because of these exemptions. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we should give 
careful attention to this matter; and if 
this legislation is to be reenacted I am of 
the opinion that we should reenact it for 
a period less than that proposed in the 
bill before us. I am interested in call- 
ing the attention of the membership to 
the fact that the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor appearing before your commit- 
tee—and I have his testimony here— 
recommended an extension of this legis- 
lation to December 31, 1954, not a 3-year 
extension. His plea was predicated on 
the fact that the situation was such that 
further study was necessary of the op- 
eration of this legislation, and he thought 
that changes might have to be made; so 
he asked only and recommended only an 
extension to December 31, 1954. 

I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that when the bill is read for amend- 
ment, an amendment will be offered to 
carry out the wishes of the administra- 
tion and the wishes of the Department of 
Labor as to the time limit set in this 
bill. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, going back to the wetback 
problem, I think there should be just 
one explanation made as to the effect 
of this bill on this problem, Actually 
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this bill authorizes our Labor Depart- 
ment to negotiate with the Mexican 
Government for the use of their labor; 
and, therefore, it is necessary for us to 
work out with them the terms of the 
actual contracts executed. 

The rules under which these men are 
employed are not altogether satisfac- 
tory to the Texas employers. There are 
many things about the contract they 
would like to improve, but first it must 
be recognized that Mexico has some- 
thing to say about this problem. What 
have they said that affects this wetback 
situation? They have said that the 
recruiting point, the assembling point, 
for this labor coming in under the pres- 
ent arrangement shall be 900 miles down 
in Mexico; so that if a Mexican living 
just across the Rio Grande decides he 
wants to come into Texas to work, he 
finds himself faced with a trip 900 miles 
down into Mexico and 900 miles back. 
It becomes much easier to just sneak 
across the border. 

If we were able to stipulate all of the 
terms of this arrangement ourselves, 
probably it would have a very beneficial 
effect upon the wetback problem, but 
not being able to do that, we must recog- 
nize that Mexico has an interest in the 
matter and for her own good stipulates 
that the labor be taken out of the deep 
interior rather than from the territory 
just immediately across the border. 

This bill, of course, is necessary now 
to perpetuate a scheme of production 
which has existed in this country in 
certain sections since the start of the 
industry. Texas vegetable and fruit 
crops have depended from the beginning 
of their existence upon Mexican labor. 

It is true that the Government has 
injected regulation into this problem 
that has become quite expensive. It 
seems to me it should be handled much 
cheaper. I know that it could be made 
much cheaper on the employers if there 
were fewer regulations which exact cost- 
ly things from the employers. ‘That, 
however, is perhaps beside the point ex- 
cept to explain how the thing actually 
works. 

This legislation should be extended 
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high level of production in the fruit and 
vegetable industry. On the basis of the 
regulations provided, we may be able to 
work out something that will satisfac- 
torily solve the immigration problem. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in this legislation. I repre- 
sent a district in New Jersey that is 
pretty well balanced. We have a lot of 
industry and a considerable amount of 
agriculture, mostly family farms, such 
as dairy, poultry, truck, fruit, and so 
forth. Some of our fruit farmers do 
have a need many times for migratory 
or transient labor although I do not 
think this bill will do anything directly 
for them. However, I am sincerely in- 
terested in the problems of agriculture, 
even in agriculture beyond my district. 

The necessity for a balanced, healthy 
agricultural economy is pretty basic to 
our whole economy, perhaps even to the 
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situation that prevails in the world to- 
day. 

I think farmers and agriculture in 
general have some unusual problems 
which other segments of our population 
do not have, and I think in many cases 
they need some special consideration and 
treatment of some of their problems and 
needs. 

I have always been interested and 
anxious to help them to the best extent 
we can, in all fairness to the rest of our 
population. I think there also is a situa- 
tion where probably agriculture, or what 
in some cases amounts almost to industry 
under the guise of agriculture, gets out 
of a lot of its social responsibility to its 
workers in particular. I say all this 
knowing that these problems do exist 
and that we cannot apply all of our Fed- 
eral and State laws requiring additional 
expenditures and additional responsibil- 
ities to agricultrue in the same way that 
we can to industry and other better or- 
ganized segments of our economy which 
do not have the same problems. But 
it seems to me that the large industrial- 
ized type of agriculture enterprises 
could begin to accept some of these re- 
sponsibilities. They get out of collective 
bargaining; they get out of old-age ben- 
efits; they get out of unemployment com- 
pensation. They get some special con- 
cessions in the child labor laws and do 
a lot of things that we like to apply to 
the rest of the peeople of our country, 
and for good and sufficient reasons in 
many cases we grant exemptions to agri- 
culture and make a very broad definition 
of agriculture in granting those exemp- 
tions. 

So it does seem to me that it is time 
for the kind of agriculture which in the 
main is affected by this legislation to 
begin to try to exercise some of that so- 
cial responsibility and to improve work- 
ing conditions in that segment of agri- 
culture that is not like the family-type 
farm to a very great extent but is really 
a highly mechanized and industrialized 
operation. I realize that they do need 
temporary influxes of migratory labor 
or some form of extra seasonal labor or 
they could not get their crops to market 
to help feed the country, and in some 
cases the rest of the world. 

I think this act that we are presently 
contemplating extending, and I admit 
this somewhat reluctantly, should be ex- 
tended. I would much prefer to see it 
extended for a temporary period of 1 
year or something in the nature of a 
temporary extension rather than either 
an indefinite extension or a 3-year ex- 
tension which also has been talked about. 
I think if we go ahead and proceed on 
that basis and give them some time to 
deal with the problems that they have, 
and then put a little bit of the onus on 
them to make some of the working con- 
ditions in these areas more attractive to 
American citizens, give them a little bet- 
ter wage, give them better working hours, 
give them better living conditions, and 
some of the things that other American 
labor gets either through the strength of 
their union organizations or for other 
economic conditions that prevail in other 
lines of endeavor—that gradually they 
will be able to find that they can get 
more easily the needed labor supply. 
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As I said before, I am probably going 
to vote for an extension of this act. I 
hope that it will be a temporary or 
limited extension and I sincerely hope 
that these people who need this migra- 
tory labor, who need both the legitimate 
and the wetback labor that travels down 
in that area, will do something through 
their own efforts to make this kind of 
work more attractive to American work- 
ers and help to improve conditions so 
that they will not have to come back to 
us a year or 2 years from now and ask 
for this same special consideration that 
we are about to vote to them today. I 
feel very strongly about that, in all fair- 
ness I do want to deal with it properly, 
but I do hope that it will be a temporary 
extension and that the farmers who are 
benefitting from this program will ex- 
ert some responsibility on their own to 
improve these conditions. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
would think the gentleman would be 
concerned about the consumer angle of 
this, because it takes this type of labor 
which is unavailable in this country to 
produce an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables to supply the consumers of 
the country. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am concerned about 
it, and I am not at all anxious to pay a 
lot more for my food, but if I have to pay 
a little more I might enjoy that food a 
little better than'I enjoy it knowing that 
it was produced by underpaid workers 
working under very poor conditions. I 
think we just have to face some of these 
things. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is an unusual character when 
he speaks that way. 

Mr. HOWELL. I hope I am not that 
unusual. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I am sure the 
gentleman is disturbed, as many of us 
are, that we find ourselves in the very 
strange position of drafting American 
boys off the farm to fight our wars all 
over the world and at the same time 
bringing in people from outside our coun- 
try to do the work of our farm boys. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought that up. The draft boards 
up in my district have not been very 
generous in granting proper and really 
necessary exemptions for agriculture 
under the Selective Service Act. We do 
have situations where they are taking 
boys off the farms and then bringing in 
people from Mexico to do that kind of 
work, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. The reason 
why this is temporary legislation, as I 
tried to point out a little while ago, is 
that the need is only temporary. How- 
ever, during the 3-year period you can go 
right ahead with permanent legislation 
if you think it is necessary. We hope it 
will not be, and that by the end of that 
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time our own boys will be back and at the 
farm work that they left to go to war. 

There is another thing the gentle- 
man brought out, about getting Ameri- 
can labor to do the job. Our experience 
is that no matter what you pay, the 
American worker who can get a job ina 
factory or somewhere else is not inclined 
to do the stoop labor this bill would pro- 
vide. ? 

Mr. HOWELL. Iknow that that exists, 
and I hope it can be improved by improv- 
ing the working conditions, paying the 
men a more liberal wage, and making 
that type of endeavor more attractive to 
them. I realize that it cannot be done 
quickly, and it is not as easy as it sounds, 
but I do hop2 we can work out something 
better than this to take care of the situa- 
tion in the long run. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to address a question 
to the chairman of the committee. I 
have been recently in Puerto Rico, where 
I made a Lincoln Day speech, and had a 
chance to look over conditions on the 
island, They have a large amount of 
surplus workers, many of them agricul- 
tural workers. In New York City we 
have had a movement from Puerto Rico 
of roughly 50,000 a year for the last few 
years and housing conditions as well as 
economic opportunity should certainly 
be opened up throughout the country for 
these hard-working citizens who have 
come to the mainland to seek greater 
opportunity. 

May I ask the gentleman whether any 
real effort has been made to seek to em- 
ploy these American workers with ex- 
cellent agricultural skills for this kind 
of work? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, I may say to the 
gentleman there have been efforts to 
recruit Puerto Ricans and there have 
been efforts to secure American labor 
here on the mainland, as far as that is 
concerned. 

I refer to the testimony of Mr. Mash- 
burn, the Under Secretary of Labor, be- 
fore the committee, in which, after 
enumerating some of the things that are 
being done to meet the farm labor situa- 
tion, he said: 

We have made special efforts to place 
American Indians, to contract Puerto Ricans, 
and to use volunteer farm placement repre- 
sentatives in areas which cannot support 
regular employment offices. 


I also have a letter from Mr. Robert C, 
Goodwin who is in charge of the Farm 
Placement Service of the Department of 
Labor in which he makes the same state- 
ment. In enumerating some 10 different 
methods which the Farm Placement 
Service has tried to meet this situation 
without using Mexican labor he says 
among these things, “by contracting 
Puerto Ricans for agricultural employ- 
ment before they are transported to the 
mainland.” I believe I am safe in saying 
that if it were possible to get Puerto 
Ricans to come in to do this work and 
go into the areas where this labor is 
needed that that type of labor would be 
preferred to the Mexican labor because 
then we would not have to meet all of 
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the conditions that have been imposed 
by the Mexican Government before they 
permit Mexican laborers to come into 
this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the gentleman 
feel it is low wage scales and working 
conditions as compared with those else- 
where on the mainland which keep away 
the Puerto Rican worker or does the 
gentleman feel that they just do not 
want to work in that area. After all, 
they do need rewarding work, that is 
evident by the conditions of the move- 
ment from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not think it is the 
low wage scale because for this type of 
work I do not think the wages are low. 
In any event, under our contract with 
Mexico and under the law the Mexican 
contract labor must be paid the pre- 
vailing wage. Undoubtedly the Puerto 
Ricans would be able to secure at least 
the prevailing wage in the areas from 
which they come and in the areas along 
the east coast where the Puerto Ricans 
have been brought in, they come in 
under contract where the wages are 
made a part of the contract. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. It is true 
that we should look here in the East 
particularly to Puerto Rican labor rather 
than Mexican labor covered by this bill. 
I, too, have just returned from Puerto 
Rico and have had considerable expe- 
rience in the handling of Puerto Rican 
labor. I would like to say that we would 
be employing more Puerto Ricans and 
Puerto Rico could send to this country 
one of its greatest resources other than 
sugar, to a greater degree, if it were 
not for the attitude of the Puerto Rican 
department of labor with respect to this 
matter. ‘This spring, speaking for the 
eastern employers of Puerto Rican labor, 
we got into a conflict over the terms of 
the contract which they demanded, Of 
course, in sending to us Puerto Ricans 
who are citizens there is nothing they 
can give to us in the way of a contract 
giaranteeing any service whatsoever. 
The Puerto Ricans can leave employ- 
ment the day after they arrive. On 
the other side, they have demanded 
what we consider excessive terms, terms 
as has been charged in this whole labor 
movement, which go beyond the offer 
that we make to native labor. I am 
happy to say that within the last few 
days we think that difficulty with the 
Puerto Rican labor department is being 
resolved and I am hoping in a conference 
which we will have tomorrow to arrive at 
a final agreement satisfactory both to 
Puerto Rico and to the eastern em- 
ployers. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
have found this situation out in our 
section of the country. We would like 
to have Puerto Rican laborers but for 
some reason or other they all like to 
go to New York or Chicago. Probably 
you treat them so well there that they 
do not care to be out in the Midwest 
to do this type of work. 
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Mr. JAVITS. We treat them no bet- 
ter and no worse than other citizens, 
but there are many inducements which 
would make it attractive for such citi- 
zens to get jobs around the country, espe- 
cially because of the difficult housing 
conditions to which they are subjected. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think it should be 
pointed out that the Puerto Rican la- 
borer can come and go as he sees fit, 
There are no restrictions on him, he be- 
ing an American citizen. I was very 
interested in the gentleman’s comment 
or in his inquiry, rather, as to whether 
or not the low-wage scale in the stoop 
labor field would not deter these people 
from coming over. I do not think that 
is the case at all, kecause it is my under- 
standing that in the coffee areas of 
Puerto Rico their wage scale is about 18 
cents an hour. Their daily labor scale 
is approximately 30 or 40 cents an hour, 
and skilled labor is 60 cents an hour. So 
that it should be an inducement for 
them to come over here where they can 
get much higher wages. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly my 
point. This discussion bears out the va- 
lidity of the fact that this ought to be a 
1-year extension; that we ought to do 
better on our domestic labor supply than 
we haye done. The worker from Puerto 
Rico must make a comparison with what 
he can earn elsewhere on the mainland, 
not in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. HUNTER. Apropos of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven], the Mexican nationals are be- 
ing paid 85 cents an hour in California. 
In addition to that, they receive free 
housing and free utilities. I would not 
think from that that they were being 
paid slave labor wages. 

Mr. JAVITS. We ought to do a better 
job in utilizing our domestic workers, 
including those from Puerto Rico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 509 of 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “De- 


cember 31, 1953” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 31, 1956.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barter: On 


page 1, line 5, strike out “December 31, 
1956” and insert “December 31, 1954.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I predi- 
cate this amendment on the testimony 
offered by the Under Secretary of Labor, 
Lloyd A. Mashburn, who appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
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ture on March 23 in connection with 
this proposed extension of Public Law 
No. 78. He started his testimony as 
follows: 

It may be well for me to emphasize at the 
beginning of this testimony the policy of the 
Department of Labor. This policy has been, 
and will continue to be, to make intensified 
efforts to fill our farm-labor needs from all 
available domestic sources. 


It is plain that the Department of 
Labor considers this being emergency 
legislation, temporary legislation, and 
that they are not interested in it as leg- 
islation as such, but only as a stopgap 
to take care of a situation due to exist- 
ing shortages in the availability of Amer- 
ican labor. 

I am not going to belabor the ques- 
tion by offering some of his arguments. 
However, I again quote from Mr. Mash- 
burn: 

As to the question of extending or revising 
Public Law 78, I am sure that the commit- 
tee appreciates that we are a new admin- 
istration which has assumed office about 
2 months ago. We have had little opportu- 
nity to observe the operation of the program 
under the present law. We know full well 
that there have been conflicting views on 
various aspects of the program. We are also 
convinced that an extension of the present 
law is needed. We believe it would be most 
desirable, however, for us to have an oppor- 
tunity to look into the various phases of the 
program during the coming crop season so 
that we can be in a position to determine 
where the problem areas are and to evaluate 
the conflicting views which have been ex- 
pressed by those concerned with the pro- 
gram. We feel that, having had such an 
opportunity, we could then determine what 
remedial steps, if any, can be taken admin- 
istratively and whether or not substantive 
amendments to Public Law 78 would be de- 
sirable. For these reasons we recommend a 
simple extension of Public Law 78 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. I believe that this period will 
give enough time for us to develop, and for 
Congress to consider, our recommendations 
for a course of action for the future, 


I am predicating my amendment on 
the basis of the recommendation of the 
people who are administering this law, 
and I assume he is speaking for the pres- 
ent national administration. 

Let me say in conclusion that every- 
body concerned, even the proponents of 
this bill, say it is temporary legislation. 
Why, then, do we need a life of 3 years 
when the situation may be such at the 
end of December 1954 that we will not 
have further need for the legislation? 
I sincerely hope that my colleagues of 
the House will not only be consistent 
with the Department of Agriculture but 
will also be consistent with the new 
administration. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
Committee will not adopt the amend- 
ment just offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

The committee very carefully consid- 
ered the question of how long this legis- 
lation should be continued. We had 
several witnesses before the committee, 
representing farm organizations and 
users of this labor. They recommended 
that the law be extended indefinitely. 
We had others who suggested that it be 
extended 3 years as provided by the bill 
now before us. 

It is true that the distinguished Under 
Secretary of Labor suggested an exten- 
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sion of 1 year. The committee consid- 
ered that carefully. The principal rea- 
son he gave was that he thought it might 
be easier to deal with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment if we had a 1-year extension, 
I want to call attention to the fact, how- 
ever, that the Under Secretary also made 
the following statement. He said: 

I want to be honest and say that the ad- 
ministrators of the program recommend a 
8-year extension instead of a l-year exten- 
sion. Their reasons are sound, that it is 
much more difficult for them to administer 
a program where it is set up year to year 
than where it is set up for 3 years. But we 
have felt that the leverage in negotiating 
the new agreement was such that under 
1-year conditions it was so much better than 
3-year conditions. We disagreed with the 
administrator. Now, maybe we. are wrong 
again; it is a matter of judgment. 


The committee felt that there was 
much to be said for the position of those 
who were administering the act in that 
it gives us a program under which we 
can know from one year to the next 
what the producers of the country can 
depend upon in the way of agricultural 
labor from this source. That was also 
the viewpoint of the users of the labor 
who appeared before the committee, in- 
cluding all the general farm organiza- 
tions. I am sure that is not only in the 
interest of the producers but also in the 
interest of the consumers of this country. 

Then I want to call attention to one 
other point that I think is a complete 
answer to the proposal of the gentleman 
from West Virginia, and that is that 
this law will not be put into effect unless 
and until the Secretary of Labor finds 
three things: First, that sufficient do- 
mestic workers who are able, willing, and 
qualified are not available at the time 
and place needed to perform the work 
for which such workers are employed; 
second, that the employment of such 
workers will not adversely affect the 
wages or working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers; and third, that 
reasonable efforts have been made to 
hire domestic workers at such wages and 
standard hours and working conditions 
as apply to the foreign workers. Unless 
all those conditions exist this law will 
not be called into effect; it will simply be 
there to be used if necessary. 

So taking all of those conditions into 
consideration the committee unani- 
mousiy voted to extend the act for 3 
years. I sincerely hope this Committee 
will go along with the Committee on 
Agriculture on this point. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Public Law 78 of 
the 82d Congress, 1st session, was passed 
by both Houses of Congress in the sum- 
mer of 1951. That is the act we are at- 
tempting to extend for 3 years. This 
legislation was approved on July 12, 
1951, and gave the farmers in the 23 
States who contract for this labor the 
privilege of using migrant labor in the 
harvesting of their crops for 3 years: for 
the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. So what 
is already on the statute books prac- 
tically amounts to a 3-year term, al- 
though it was approved in July 1951, and 
would extend until December 31, 1953. 
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Mr. HOPE. In other words, what the 
gentleman is saying is that the present 
law covers 3 crop years and we are ex- 
tending it for another 3 crop years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most sig- 
nificant statements on this bill, in my 
opinion, was made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] who said 
in substance that this legislation is nec- 
essary because selective service has 
stripped the farms of Nebraska of neces- 
sary labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republic of Mexico, 
a member of the United Nations, has not 
contributed a single combat soldier to 
the fighting in Korea, not one, so far 
as I know, and I had the records checked 
just a few moments ago. I opposed simi- 
lar legislation on that ground when it 
was before the House last year and I 
am opposed to it now. 

Iam opposed to this business of ship- 
ping American boys 17,000 miles across 
the Pacific to fight and die on Old Baldy, 
and then import laborers into this coun- 
try from Mexico to take up the slack. 
I simply do not go along with that sort 
of procedure. 

I am opposed to this bill. I will vote 
for the pending amendment to limit it 
to 1 year, and then vote against the bill 
altogether. 

I assume that Mexico voted in the 
United Nations for the war in Korea. If 
there is to be fighting and dying, if there 
is to be warfare in this world to which 
Mexico subscribes, let that country send 
its boys to Korea, too. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the in- 
quiry propounded by our distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. Javits] 
may I say that the reason why Puerto 
Rican labor does not get into the areas 
now overrun with the so-called wetbacks 
is because of the fact that wages are sup- 
pressed in those areas. Minimum wage 
laws are in effect nonexistent.. Social- 
security benefits are not recognized. 
Pensions are out the window. 

Let me read to you a paragraph from 
the report of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor: 

The wetback is a hungry human being, 
His need of food and clothing is immediate 
and pressing. He is a fugitive and it is 
as a fugitive that he lives. Under the con- 
stant threat of apprehension and deporta- 
tion, he cannot protest or appeal no matter 
how unjustly he is treated. Law operates 
against, him but not for him. Those who 
capitalize on the legal disability of the wet- 
backs are numerous and their devices are 
many and various. 


That is the reason, I say to the gentle- 
man from New York, that the Puerto 
Ricans fail to go to those areas. If they 
did they would have to compete with 
these wetbacks. They refuse to subscribe 
and embrace the damaging conditions 
obtaining. 

Our source of migratory labor is not 
only Puerto Rico and the Republic of 
Mexico, we recruit these workers from 
Canada, we recruit them from the British 
West Indies, 
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I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from West Virginia so 
that ample time may be afforded to go 
into these questions. In a year we can 
come up with solutions to this problem 
of migrant labor. We have only touched 
the periphery of this very vexatious prob- 
lem. We have not plumbed the depths. 
The argument was made that the Judi- 
ciary Committee had developed a com- 
prehensive code on immigration. That 
is true. The question was propounded, 
Why did not the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary go into this matter? We did go 
into the matter. We devised a section 
which provides that it shall be unlawful 
to conceal, harbor or shield any alien 
who is not lawfully in the country. But 
we left out the word “hires,” which is 
the nub of the situation. We have failed 
to put into that fabric of the immigra- 
tion code the word “hires.” Anybody 
can hire these people, here, legally or il- 
legally. The employers of these wet- 
backs in many instanees feel they have 
a sort of God-given right to hire wet- 
backs, to hire those who come in ille- 
gally. Resolutions have been actually 
passed by chambers of commerce in lo- 
calities along the Mexican border. Those 
resolutions say that farmers and ranch- 
ers have traditional, inherent rights to 
hire illegals and no authority is going to 
interfere with them. They have exer- 
cised great power. Their influence pre- 
vented us from including the word 
“hires” in the aforesaid statute. They 
thus can “hire” at will anyone—be he 
here illegally or legally. 

Now, the Committee on the Judiciary 
will have to go into that problem again. 
They need time to do that. One year is 
enough. We do not need 3 years. 
There is no reason, therefore, why we 
should extend this statute, with all its 
attendant abuses, for a period of 3 years, 
I am very anxious to help the farmers, 
just as are all the members of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture, including the dis- 
tinguished chairman. I want the vege- 
tables and I want the cotton and I want 
the fruit picked. It is essential to get 
workers to pick that productivity, but I 
want those workers brought in in a 
decent, legal fashion. That is not the 
case now. I am willing to accept the 
abuses that have been pointed out for 1 
more year, but I do not want to go be- 
yond that, Laws called temporary have 
a habit of becoming permanent, and the 
longer the temporary period the greater 
the temptation to extend those statutes 
into perpetuity. 

It is said the Agriculture Committee 
cannot concern itself with the immigra- 
tion aspects. That is a faulty approach. 
Here agriculture and immigration are 
intertwined and related. They are 
joined like the obverse and reverse sides 
of a coin, You cannot consider in this 
instance the one without the other. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. With due defer- 
ence to the report from which the gen- 
tleman just read, which indicates that 
the reason Puerto Ricans do not go into 
these short labor agriculture areas is be- 
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cause of the low wages, the report is in 
error. I was in Puerto Rico last week 
with Members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I was in the coffee region 
of the island, and we were informed that 
the coffee workers in Puerto Rico were 
paid 18 cents an hour, and thatisall. I 
am certain that there is not an agricul- 
tural area in the United States which is 
paying any low wage of that kind or 
character. 

Mr. CELLER. All I did was to quote 
what the President's Commission gave 
us. The report did not conclude that 
Puerto Ricans do not go into wetback 
areas for the reasons assigned. I con- 
cluded that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They are in error. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, that may be, but 
I must say that I have confidence in 
them. We, in New York, are plagued 
with this problem. We have vast num- 
bers making the trek from Puerto Rico to 
New York City and its environs, creating 
many difficult sociological and political 
problems, No committee of Congress 
has adequately gone into that situation 
nor have they gone into the situation 
adequately with reference to Canadian 
and Carribean migratory labor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, I am 
with the gentleman on the 1-year exten- 
sion, and I shall vote the same way. I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he can tell us the difference, legally, be- 
tween what has ben said here that the 
Puerto Rican worker can leave, if he 
wants to, and the Mexican worker can- 
not if he wants to, and what is the prac- 
tical effect of this regulation under which 
he comes in making him work even if 
he does not want to work? 

Mr. CELLER. If he is what is called 
a wetback and is here illegally, he is not 
likely to leave. He is almost—I do not 
like to use the word—chained onto that 
farm, because the farmer who employs 
him has a whip over him in the sense 
that if he leaves the farmer will disclose 
to the authorities that he is a wetback, 
and in that sense he is in a serious dis- 
advantage to the Puerto Rican. The 
wetback dare not leave no matter how 
low the wages or burdensome the condi- 
tions of employment. The wetback can 
thus be blackmailed into submission, 
He is helpless. Many take undue advan- 
tage of this helplessness. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, the virtue of 
the bill is it regulates the conditions 
under which he is held, and certainly 
we should not continue that situation 
for a day longer than we have to. So 
I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
that it should not be for more than 
1 year. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The rea- 
son that Puerto Ricans do not get into 
the western district is purely a matter 
of transportation cost, and it is not true 
that the wages paid in California and 
Texas are lower than are paid by the 
agriculture industry in the eastern sec- 
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tion that does employ Puerto Ricans. 
It is purely a matter of transportation 
cost. 

Mr. CELLER. Extend for -1 year. 
During that period the entire question 
might well be canvassed and all the bugs 
in the law can be removed. Do not 
extend beyond 1 year. If after 1 year 
more time is essential, it will be a simple 
matter to extend for 1 more year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 41, noes 70. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman; I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Bartry and 
Mr. Hope, 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 50, 
noes 114. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems evident that 
the House will quickly approve the pend- 
ing resolution which would extend for 
an additional 3-year period the present 
law with respect to the importation of 
agricultural labor from the Republic of 
Mexico. The present statute is by no 
means fully adequate, but it appears 
that, as a practical proposition, there 
is no present opportunity to secure ap- 
proval of any significant changes. Un- 
der the circumstances, I am supporting 
the pending resolution as the most prac- 
tical approach to a very difficult agricul- 
tural farm-labor problem. 

I know from firsthand experience 
about the trials and tribulations of the 
farmers who have sought to utilize agri- 
cultural labor from the Republic of Mex- 
ico. They have been confronted with 
an agreement with the Republic of Mex- 
ico which has been quite one-sided in 
favor of Mexico. Last fall, in my own 
congressional district, we had a problem 
of the most serious nature involving the 
establishment of the prevailing wage for 
the pulling of cotton. Atone time thou- 
sands of farmers were confronted with 
a rather disastrous possibility of having 
to pay for cotton pulling at a higher rate 
on a retroactive basis. Through the ef- 
forts and cooperation of the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor and members of his staff, 
this problem was to a very considerable 
degree adjusted. We cannot afford to 
have a repetition of the uncertainties 
and difficulties which we had with this 
legislation during the 1952 crop year. I 
want to express the hope that those who 
administer the program in 1953 will be 
able to work closely with the agricultural 
producer and formulate a policy that will 
be reasonably fair and satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

One of our principal agricultural diffi- 
culties arises out of the shortage of agri- 
cultural labor. The present measure is 
not fully satisfactory, but it seems that 
it represents the best we are able to get 
at this time. I hope the House will ap- 
prove the pending resolution. I was 
pleased that the amendment which had 
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restricted the extension to 1 year was 
defeated. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCartHy: On 
page 1, after line 9, add the following: That 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding a new sec- 
tion, section 503, as follows: 

“Sec. 503. (a) Any employer who contracts 
employees under the terms of this title for 
the planting, cultivating, and/or harvesting 
of crops for which the employer receives pay- 
ments under title ITI of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, or which are supported at 90 
percent of parity under the terms of the pre- 
ceding titles of this act, and who also employs 
citizens of the United States for the same 
work on such crops, shall pay to such citizens 
of the United States so employed an hourly 
wage at lease equal to 90 percent of the basic 
minimum wage provided for by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended. 

“(b) No workers shall be made available 
under this title to, nor shall any workers 
made available under this title be permitted 
to remain in the employ of any employer 
who violates the provisions of paragraph (a) 
of this section.” 

And renumber the sections which follow 


accordingly. 


Mr HOPE. Mr. Chairman,I make the 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 
does not the point of order come too 
late? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota desire recognition? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought I had been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas makes a point of order 
against the amendment. Does the 
gentleman from Minnesota seek recogni- 
tion on the point of order? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No, Mr. Chairman; 
I will await the ruling of the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Kansas state his point of order? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane to the bill under consideration. It 
is an attempt to deal with matters entire- 
ly outside the purview of this legislation, 
legislation which would properly come 
within the jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee. It attempts to fix wages and 
deal with matters that come within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Labor. 
It might properly be an amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but not to 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The amendment proposes to bring in 
a new class not contemplated in the bill. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course I accept the 
ruling of the Chair, but I think we all 
know that the basic act we are amending 
dealt with the problem of fair labor 
standards and the act of 1938. I had 
hoped that the proponents of this bill 
might accept my amendment without 


objection, because it seems to me so emi- 
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nently fair to provide simply, as my 
amendment does, that any American 
citizen who is employed in the planting, 
cultivation, or harvesting of crops which 
are subsidized under the Sugar Act, 
which are supported at 90 percent of 
parity, ought to receive 90 percent of the 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. It 
seems to me that no one should object to 
having those employees receive 90 per- 
cent of the minimum wage. That is the 
simple proposition in my amendment. 

As I say, I think my amendment 
should have been accepted unanimously, 
but it has been ruled out of order on a 
point. I do hope that the Committee on 
Agriculture will see fit to bring in, when 
next this legislation is before the Con- 
gress, a bill which will at least permit us 
to make some attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the domestic American migratory 
worker of the United States of America. 

I do hope that this amendment will be 
remembered by that committee as a con- 
structive suggestion. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I became a Mem- 
ber of this body on January 3, I resolved 
never to solicit the privilege of the floor 
unless a bill was being considered upon 
which I thought I could make a definite 
contribution. I feel that I do know 
something about this problem, and so 
rise in support of the bill. Iam a farm- 
er raising row crops, such as sugar beets, 
lettuce, and other types of vegetables 
in central California. I am an employ- 
er of Mexican nationals, whom I hire 
in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. I 
would like to talk about this because, 
as I said, I feel I know something about 
it. 

Before speaking on this question, I 
would like to reach a definition of terms, 
because it appears to me there is con- 
fusion here regarding terms. 

In the first place, we hear the word 
“wetback” used very, very loosely. To 
us in central California, who employ 
migratory laborers, a wetback is a 
person who has gained his entry into 
the United States illegally. The man 
who is working under contract as the 
result of a treaty between the United 
States and Mexico we call a national. 
So, when I refer to the people that I 
hire, I am referring to nationals. Iam 
not referring to wetbacks; and this bill, 
as I understand it, is not concerned with 
wetbacks. 

The inference “has been made that 
these nationals are cheap labor and 
that they are underpaid. It has also 
been inferred that we hire them in order 
to keep from paying the domestic labor- 
er the amount that he deserves to be 
paid. 

In order to answer this, I would like to 
give you one example from my own ex- 
perience. Last year I had entered an 
order for Mexican nationals for use on 
my ranch. I canceled the order at the 
last minute because I was able to secure 
domestic labor. All of us in central Cali- 
fornia, and I think throughout the entire 
State of California, exhaust every possi- 
bility for hiring local labor before we 
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hire Mexican nationals, because the Mex- 
ican nationals cost us more money. We 
pay 85 cents an hour to the local la- 
borer. We pay 85 cents an hour to the 
national, but the national costs us trans- 
portation, bond, housing, and the amount 
that we pay to the association which 
hires them for us, usually 10 percent of 
85 cents an hour. Mexican nationals, all 
things considered, cost us about $1 per 
hour. So the Mexican national is not 
cheap labor. On the contrary, he is ex- 
pensive. That is why we exhaust every 
possible means of getting local labor first. 
In fact, the Mexican national is the last 
resort, and we want that last resort avail- 
able to us in the event of an emergency. 
Therefore, I urge your favorable vote on 
the bill before the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I offer my hearty 
compliments to the gentleman, as I see 
he thoroughly understands the problem. 
Iam not a farmer, but I have lived in 
the San Joaquin Valley for over 30 years. 
As you have well pointed out, these Mex- 
ican nationals cost more money for what 
they do in the fields of California than 
the Americans, because we give them all 
these privileges, mentioned by my col- 
league. Furthermore, Stockton, where I 
live, is the center for the recruitment of 
farm labor. It is utterly impossible for 
many of the ranchers who raise these 
row crops, like asparagus and onions, and 
tree and vine crops, to get American la- 
bor. They want American labor, but we 
simply cannot get enough of them to 
work on these fabulous farms. There are 
over 100 specialized crops raised in Cali- 
fornia which are sent to all parts of the 
United States. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. HUNTER. I, too, wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from California 
for his straightforward and enlightening 
statement on this subject. The condi- 
tion he describes prevails also in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California, part 
of which I represent. The farmer does 
not use Mexican nationals except as a 
last resort. I believe last year in the 
San Joaquin Valley some 3,200 were used. 
It is very possible that this year none 
will be needed at all. 

I am very glad the gentleman has 
stated the situation in such a clear and 
concise way as he has. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for a very fine statement. 
Let me say that in the State of Arkansas 
we have to transport our labor about 
1,200 miles north of the border and it 
is an additional cost to us. The gentle- 
man has stated the case exactly as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 

¿State of the Union, reported that that 
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Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H: R. 3486) to amend sec- 
tion 509 of title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, to extend for 3 years the 
period during which agricultural workers 
may be made available for employment 
under such title, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 204, he reported the same back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 133, noes 28. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-nine Members are present, not 
a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
role. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 259, nays 87, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 84, as follows: 


[Roll No. 23] 
YEAS—259 
Abbitt Cretella Hillings 
Abernethy Crumpacker Hoeven 
Adair Curtis, Mass Hoffman, Mich, 
Albert Curtis, Mo Holmes 
Alexander Curtis, Nebr. Holt 
Allen, IN. Dague Hope 
Andersen, Davis, Ga Horan 
H. Carn - Davis, Wis. Howell 
Andresen, Deane Hunter 
A Devereux Hyde 
Andrews D'Ewart Ikard 
Angell Dies Jackson 
Arends Dondero Jarman 
Aspinall Donohue Jenkins 
Auchincloss Dorn, S. C. Johnson 
Ayres Dowdy Jonas, Ill 
Barden Doyle Jonas, N. C. 
Bates Edmondson Jones, Ala 
Battle Ellsworth Jones, N.C 
Beamer e Judd 
Becker Evins Kearney 
Belcher Fernandez Kearns 
Bender no Kilburn 
Bennett, Fla. Fisher Kilday 
Bentley Ford King, Pa. 
rry Forrester Krueger 
Betts Fountain Laird 
Frazier Landrum 
Bolton, Frelinghuysen Lantaff 
FrancesP, Gamble Latham 
Bonner Gary LeCompte 
Gathings Long 
Bramblett Gavin Lovre 
Brooks, La. Gentry Lucas 
Brooks, Tex. George MeCulloch 
Brown, Ga, Golden McDonough 
Brownson Goodwin McGregor 
Broyhill Graham McIntire 
Budge Grant McMillan 
Busbey Gregory McVey 
ush Gubser Mack, Wash. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hagen, Calif. Magnuson 
Camp Hagen,Minn, Mahon 
Campbell Hale Mailliard 
Cannon Haley Martin, Iowa 
Carlyle Halleck Mason 
rberg Hand Matthews 
Cha Harden Meader 
Chelf Hardy Merrill 
Chenoweth Harrison, Nebr, Metcalf 
Clardy Harrison, Wyo, Miller, Kans, 
Clevenger Harvey Miller, Md. 
Cole, Mo Hays, Ark. Miller, Nebr, 
Cole, N. Y, Herlong Miller, N. Y. - 
Condon ess Mills 
Coon Hiestand Morrison 
Cooper Hill : Moss 
Cotton Hillelson Mumma ~ 
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Wickersham 
Widnall 
Williams, N. Y, 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Yorty 
Young 


Morgan 
Multer 
O'Brien, Mich. 


Wigglesworth 
Withers 
Withrow 


O'Hara, Minn, 
O'Konski 


Williams, Miss, 
Wolverton 
Yates Ta 
Younger 
Zablockt 


Murray Robsion, Ky. 
Neal Rogers, Colo. 
Nicholson Rogers, Mass. 
Norrell Rogers, Tex. 
Oakman Sadlak 
Ostertag St. George 
Passman ` Scherer 
Patman Scrivner 
Patten Scudder 
Patterson Seely-Brown 
Pfost Selden 
Phillips Shafer 
Pilcher Sheppard 
Pillion Short 
Poage Shuford 
Poff Sikes 
Poulson Simpson, Tl, 
Preston Simpson, Pa, 
Rains Small 
Ray Smith, Kans, 
Rayburn Smith, Miss, 
Reams Smith, Va. 
Reece, Tenn, Stauffer 
Reed, Ill. Steed 
Reed, N. Y. Stringfellow 
Rees, Kans, Taber 
Regan Talie 
Rhodes, Ariz. Teague 
Roberts Thomas 
Robeson, Va. Thompson, La, 
NAYS—87 
Addonizio Fogarty 
Bailey Porand 
Baker Friedel 
Bishop Garmatz 
Blatnik Green 
Boland Gross 
Bolling Hays, Ohio 
Bonin Holifield 
Bow Holtzman 
Bray James 
Buchanan Javits 
Burdick Karsten, Mo, 
Byrd Kean 
Byrne, Pa. Keating 
Canfield ee 
Case Kelley, Pa. 
Celler Kelly, N. Y. 
Chudoff Keogh 
Crosser Kersten, Wis. 
Cunningham King, Calif. 
Dawson, Ill, Kirwan 
Delaney Kluczynski 
Donovan Lane 
Dorn, N. Y. Lesinskt 
Eberharter McCarthy 
Elliott Machrowics 
Falion Madden 
Feighan Marshall 
Fenton Mollohan 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Moulder 
NOT VOTING—84 
Allen, Calif, Gordon 
Barrett Granahan 
Bennett, Mich, Gwinn 
Bentsen Harris 
Bolton, Harrison, Va. 
Oliver P, Hart 
Boykin Hébert 
Brown, Ohio Heller 
Buckley Heselton 
Burleson Hinshaw 
Carnahan Hoffman, Il, 
Carrigg Hosmer 
Chiperfield Hruska 
Church ‘ull 
Colmer Jensen 
Cooley Jones, Mo. 
Corbett Klein 
Coudert Knox 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham + 
Dawson, Utah Lyle 
Dempsey McConnell 
Derounian McCormack 
Dingell Mack, TL. 
Dodd Merrow 
Dollinger Miller, Calif. 
Dolliver Morano 
Durham Nelson 
Fine Norblad 
Fulton O'Brien, Ill, ©. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


E 


, On this vote: 
Mr. Pelley for, with Mr. Hull against, 


& Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota for, with Mr. 
Heselton against. 


t gan 


Mr. Nelson for, with Mr, Bennett of Michi- 
against,- 
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Mr. Smith of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Klein 
against. : 

Mr. Oliver P. Bolton for, with Mr, Buckley 
against. 

Mr. Lanham for, with Mr. Heller against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr. Roosevelt 
against. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida for, with Mr. Gordon 
against. « 

Mr. Lyle for, with Mr. Rooney against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Miller of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Bentsen for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Dodd against. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Dollinger against. 

Mr. Dempsey for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Fine against. 

Mr. Richards for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Riley for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Granahan against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. O’Brien of INi- 
nois against. 

Mr. Wheeler for, with Mr. Mack of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Thornberry for, with Mr. Philbin 
against. 

Mr. Burleson for, with Mr. Rabaut against, 

Mr. Priest for, with Mr. Yates against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Zablocki against. 

Mr, Boykin for, with Mr. Secrest against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Merrow with Mr. Carnahan. 
Mr. Allen of California with Mr. Colmer. 
Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Harris. 


Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Harrison of Vir 
ginia. 


Mr. Weichel with Mr. Jones of Missouri. 
Mr. Hosmers with Mr. McCormack. ' 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Bentsen, Had he been 
present he would haye voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I therefore withdraw my 
vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. BOLAND changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay. ” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. FORD. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
well aware that the United States Post 
Office Department operates at an annual 
deficit of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Unless postal rates are increased and/or 
the operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment made more efficient, the only source 
of supplementary funds to make up this 
deficit is, of course, the General Treasury 


. funds. In other words, at the present 


time as in the past, general taxes of all 


_ , Kinds are used to support the day-to-day 
i 


operations of the Post Office Department. 
In the light of this fact, it behooves us 
who guard the Nation's purse strings, to 
adopt every measure which legitimately 
seeks to make the mail service self-sus- 
taining, and thereby relieve our already 
overstrained Federal budget. 

y For this important reason, I am intro- 
~ ducing a bill today which will return to 
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the Post Office Department some of its 
much-needed revenue. I refer specifi- 
cally to the franking privilege enjoyed by 
certain Government corporations which 
claim to be self-supporting. In my judg- 
ment, these allegedly profit-making 
agencies such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, to mention only a few, inasmuch as 
they are in competition to a greater or 
lesser degree with privately owned busi- 
nesses, should be subject to the same 
postal regulations as private business. 

I have recently read Senate Report No. 
2685 which, in effect, bears out my con- 
tention that Government agencies in di- 
rect competition with private enterprise 
should be subject to the same regulations. 
For your own information on this sub- 
ject, I urge all Members to read this re- 
port. Determine if you can the justice 
of this situation. 

In this Senate document which I have 
just mentioned, the Comptroller General 
strongly urges the Congress to place 
these Government-assisted agencies on 
an equal basis with private enterprise. 
He finds sufficient cause for such action 
from the standpoint of good accounting 
alone. 

It seems to me to be strange, indeed, 
that a legitimate operating or business 
expense incurred by one of these sub- 
Sidized agencies would be charged to the 
Post Office Department, plunging it 
further into the red. It is unjust and 
bad bookkeeping as well. to force the 
Post Office Department to bear the bur- 
den of agencies which masquerade as 
profit-making units in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If any or all of these agencies 
are capable of making a profit for the 
United States Treasury I am all for it, 
but there should be no sham or delusion 
in their operations or their bookkeeping 
methods. 

For example, let us compare the figures 
of just one of these agencies with those 
of the Post Office Department. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
ported for fiscal year 1952 a net income, 
after payment of interest, of $25,100,000. 
This is indeed a nice profit providing 
there is no rigged discounting procedure 
or sizable expenses shunted off to the 
Post Office Department. The TVA, by 
having a franking privilege, along with 
many other agencies made a profit in fis- 
cal year 1952 at the expense of the Post 
Office Department. 

In the same fiscal year 1952, the Post 
Office Department reported a deficit of 
$727,050,218. Part of this deficit re- 
sulted from franking costs absorbed from 
so-called profit-making agencies set up 
‘by and operated under the control of 
the Federal Government. 

I maintain that in determining wheth- 
er a profit has been earned, every agency 
should be required to list all costs—and 
this, of necessity, includes mailing ex- 
penses. 

Therefore, I introduce this legislation 
to release a number of specified agencies 
from the franking privilege as one more 
‘step in the direction of reorganization 
and economy. In the spirit of the rec- 
ommendations proposed by the Hoover 
Commission, this bill would place respon- 
sibilities where they belong, 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5210 OF 
THE REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 205. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 4004) to amend section 5210 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency now in the 
bill. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and does away with liability on 16 banks 
out of 5,000 in the country. This Gen- 
eral Liability Act was on the books for 
a great many years, but recently we have 
insured the deposits of banks up to $10,- 
000, therefore it is not necessary for these 
several banks to carry this double lia- 
bility. One liability is sufficient. As 
long as they are taken care of under the 
$10,000 insured provision, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency thought it 
might be well to pass this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4004) to amend sec- 
tion 5210 of the Revised Statutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4004, with 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should apologize to 
the committee for taking this much time 
on the present bill because it is a very 
simple one and is not technical in nature, 

At the present time the national banks, 
of which there are about 4,900, are re- 
quired about the ist of July to file a list 
of their shareholders with the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
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makes no use of this list. The law pro- 
vides that the president and the cashier 
of each national banking association 
shall keep a list up to date and shall 
make this list available to other share- 
holders and creditors of the bank. The 
law does not require that the Comp- 
Saeed of the Currency make public this 

Now, this is a practice which has been 
going on for about 89 years, and was 
affiliated up to 1933 with a provision in 
the National Banking Act, which pro- 
vided for double liability of a share- 
holder. In the Banking Act of 1933 we 
provided by law that shares issued after 
1933 would no longer be subject to double 
liability. In 1933, I believe, we passed 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act by 
which we first insured deposits up to 
$2,500; then shortly afterwards we in- 
sured deposits up to $5,000; and then in 
1950 we amended that so that coverage 
on insurance was $10,000. The double 
liability prior thereto was an additional 
security. Depositors are, of course, the 
principal creditors of banks. 

In the 1935 act, in addition, when we 
did away with double liability on out- 
standing shares, we provided that 10 
percent of the net earnings of the banks 
should be set aside until the earned sur- 
plus in reserve was the equivalent of 
the outstanding common capital stock 
so we provided in substance and in fact 
for double protection and required the 
banks to keep it in surplus so that there 
would be no question about the solvency 
of the asset which originally had at- 
tended double liability. 

This practice after 1937 of filing these 
reports was continued up to the present 
time for no purpose whatsoever. It 
was just one of those things which had 
been overlooked. Of the four-thousand- 
nine-hundred-odd banks, of course, they 
are put to a certain amount of paper 
work and the Comptroller’s office is put 
to a certain amount of expense and 
paper work in tabulating these reports, 
and they find their way into the files and 
nobody refers to them after that. 

In lieu of the annual reports of stock- 
holders to the Comptroller's office we 
have provided in this bill that the Comp- 
troller can demand a list of shareholders 
of each and every one of the national 
banks, which must be verified by the 
oath of the pesident or cashier, and that 
list must be furnished to the Comptrol- 
ler’s office within 10 days after demand. 
It assures the Comptroller's office that 
upon demand he can get an up-to-date 
list for any and all purposes. It is a 
better procedure than existed under the 
old law because it enables the Comp- 
troller’s office to get an up-to-date list 
of shareholders. If any liability, which 
I cannot imagine exists in addition to 
their investment in shares, is found, 
then of course he has his fresh list to 
do business on. 

The committee also found that there 
were 25 banks in the United States which 
had not given the notice required under 
the 1935 act terminating double liability. 
These are all small banks. So the com- 
mittee amendment provides that the 
Comptroller’s office shall cause the notice 
of such prospective termination of 
double liability to be published, and 6 
months after the publication there is 
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no double liability on the part of the 
25 out of 4,900 banks that have not given 
that notice. Whether by oversight or 
not we do not know why these 25 banks 
did not publish the notice authorized 
by law. 

I think that is in substance what the 
bill provides. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This applies only to 25 
banks? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The amendment ap- 
plies only to 25 banks, the amendment 
which causes the Comptrolier’s Office to 
cause the notice to be published that 
they are no longer under the double 
liability. 

Mr. GROSS. They were in difficulty 
because they did not provide it to some 
agency of Government? What agency 
was it? ; 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no difficulty 
at all. They have continued double lia- 
bility because they have never given 
notice of termination of double liability. 

Mr. GROSS. The difficulty arises, 
then, out of the fact that they did not 
give notice? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I dare say that in 
most of the instances it was an oversight. 
Perhaps they did not know they had to 
give notice. 

Mr. GROSS. This is double liability 
on the part of the stockholders? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. We do away 
with double liability. We did away with 
double liability in the 1935 act, except 
with respect to 25 of the 4,900 banks. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Is the amendment man- 
datory in that as to these 25 banks the 
notice shall be published, so that you do 
not leave it to some bank which possibly 
through ignorance or for some other rea- 
son might fail to get rid of the double 
liability? You do not leave it to them, 
but this amendment has the Comptroller 
take steps so that the double liability will 
be eliminated after due notice has been 
given? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. It is manda- 
tory on the Comptroller of the Currency 
to publish the notice, and 6 months after 
the publication of the notice the double 
liability on the 25 banks will expire, as 
it has on all the rest of the 4,000 banks, 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. When did you hold hear- 
ings on this bill? I have been away dur- 
ing the Easter vacation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We had 1 day of 
public hearings and I think 3 days of 
executive hearings. 

Mr. WIER. What generated this 
amendment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Comptroller's 
Office came down and asked for it. 

Mr. WIER. I know there is some op- 
position to this piece of legislation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Acting Comp- 
troller of the Currency came down and 
testified in favor of it, and then when 
the new Comptroller of the Currency 
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was confirmed I talked with him and he 
approved the bill.. The Secretary of the 
Treasury also sent a letter to the Speaker 
of the House requesting the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, my inter- 
est here is that I know there are some 
independent banks in my area, at least, 
that do not look with great favor on this 
piece of legislation. If it were one of 
those things where the governmental 
agency came before the committee and 
requested this change, I think that 
change ought to be considered impor- 
tant enough so that all banking circles 
would have knowledge of this contem- 
plated change. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. We knew of the op- 
position of some of the independent 
banks, but the committee came to the 
conclusion that the independent banks 
were not involved, and if they wanted a 
list of the shareholders the law provided 
that the president and cashier of all of 
the national banks make such list avail- 
able to* the shareholders and creditors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT] has expired. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to get an answer to some questions 
here. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional.minutes. 

Mr. WIER. I have heard it said here 
on the floor that out of the 4,900 char- 
tered banks in this Nation—I think the 
gentleman from the Committee on Rules 
said 17 and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Wotcort] said about 25—that 
half of them have not applied or have 
not made known their wishes in signing 
this waiver, or whatever it is. I do not 
think that in itself would justify the 
Comptroller of the Currency thinking 
that this ought to be changed merely to 
make it—well, it has already been made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The committee 
amendment I refer to in respect to this 
double liability was not suggested by the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s Office. 
That was the committee amendment. 
The Comptroller has no objection to it, 
however. 

Mr. WIER. Suppose this bill came 
before the House. Those 17 or 25 banks 
could have done exactly what all the rest 
< the 4,900 banks have done under the 

aw. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. WIER. That is what arouses my 
curiosity at least. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It may arouse the 
gentleman’s curiosity, but I cannot see 
where the gentleman makes out a very 
good case against the adoption of the 
amendment that would require these 25 
banks to be put in the same status as the 
other 4,900 banks. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, my an- 
swer to that is simply this, you have al- 
ready stated that you had 1 day of hear- 
ing. This bill was prompted by the 
agency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. TI said that we had 
1 day of public hearings and 3 days of 
executive hearings. The thing was 
mulled over completely, I can assure the 
gentleman. As a matter of fact I can- 
not see any particular reason why the 


_ bill should not have been reported out 
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of committee in 10 minutes and gone on 
the Consent Calendar and have been 
adopted by the House under consent. 

Mr. WIER. Then why is it here? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Why is it here? 
Merely because there was objection in 
committee to it. I think the objectors 
to it might think they are reasoning 
logically but I cannot see the logic of 
their objections to it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

INADEQUATE HEARINGS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill was introduced 1 day and it was 
available as a printed bill the next. day. 
We were called together the next day 
and asked to report it out favorably and 
unanimously because the chairman did 
not think there would be any objection 
to it. The bill repeals a law that is 89 
years old, a law that has been complied 
with for 89 years without objection, so 
far as we know. The Comptroller of the 
Currency came before us and he did not 
know of any complaints against it. -He 
had no complaint. The banks had not 
complained—at least he did not remem- 
ber any—certainly not recently. Well, 
“Why do you want it done? I just be- 
lieve it would be relieving the banks of 
a lot of extra work and the storage space 
in the Comptroller’s office is important, 
and we do not need the list and the 
double liability has been taken off and 
we do not need it.” That is all the testi- 
mony we had. I sought other informa- 
tion which I did not get, because other 
witnesses were not brought before us 
who had the information at hand. But 
the way I view it, this is a very important 
bill; a very important bill. 

I look upon a Congressman as a watch- 
man for the people. I think it is the 
duty of a Member of Congress to be a 
watchman for his constituents. It often- 
times occurs that a Congressman must 
take a stand that is not popular in his 
district, because in the position that he 
has been placed by the votes of his con- 
stituents he is in a position to see things 
that his constituents do not see, and he 
has information that they do not have, 
and he is sent here as their watchman. 
He must have information also, at all 
times. 

Now, there is a reason why this list 
is sent to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency every year. Banking is a very 
important function. I do not know of 
any group that performs a finer or bet- 
ter service in time of war and in time 
of peace than the bankers. Ihave noth- 
ing to say against them, but many words 
of praise for them. The banks perform 
a very important function. They oper- 
ate on the credit of our Nation. What 
do they put out as money? Money, 
greenbacks. Who guarantees it? «Is it 
guaranteed by the banks? No. It is 
guaranteed by Uncle Sam, the United 
States Government. It is printed and 
put out as a blanket mortgage on all 
the property and the income and the 
taxes paid by all the people to make it 
good. So the banks, in their privilege 
of expanding $6 for every $1 they 
have, are given a great privilege. Iam 
not objecting to the fractional reserve 
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system. That is all right. It is needed 
in our economy. But they are given a 
great opportunity. We are for the profit 
system. We want the bank to make 
money, but the people who are given this 
great opportunity and this great fran- 
chise by Uncle Sam, the Congress should 
know something about who owns the 
stock in these banks that are exercising 
these great privileges. 

Under the law, for 89 years, they have 
annually on July 1 filed a statement 
with the Comptroller of the Currency 
showing every shareholder. The banks 
do not object to doing that, but the Act- 
ing Comptroller of the Currency says it 
ought not to be done. I am not refiect- 
ing in the Acting Comptroller for his 
views. That is his privilege to so assert 
himself. I know him to be a very fine 
man and a good, sincere public official. 
Well, let us see if it ought not to be done. 

MONOPOLISTIC BANKING 


First, we have a trend in this country 
toward monopolistic banking. We have 
a trend toward chain banking and affil- 
iated banking and bank holding-com- 
pany banking. That trend can only be 
noticed as the interlocking relationships 
between banks is known; it can only be 
discovered if you have a list of all the 
shareholders available. Under the law 
that list is available to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and if there is a dan- 
gerous trend going on he discovers it. 
If you take this list away from him and 
tell him that he cannot have it any more, 
and then we discover a bad situation 
where racketeers in some town have 
moved in and have bought the stock of 
certain banks and gotten control of 
them, foreign people have gotten control 
of certain banks, can we blame the 
Comptroller of the Currency? No. Be- 
cause we denied him the only opportu- 
nity he had of getting the information 
which would have shown that up. So 
we should not do that. We should keep 
it in his hands. 

If there is any inconvenience about it, 
we can lessen that inconvenience by 
adopting an amendment which would 
provide that the banks shall file a state- 
ment showing their stockholders as of 
the closing of its stock transfer records 
for purposes of voting at its annual 
meeting. There is one time each 
year that the banks must get up that 
list anyway. That is when they elect 
their officers and perform their an- 
nual business of the year. They have 
to get it up anyway, in order to know 
who is entitled to vote. So if the 
bank will just file a copy of that list 
with the Comptroller of the Currency, 
not on any certain date, like July 1, 
but any date during the year that 
they want to, the date they get it 
up for themselves, that is all that is 
necessary. There is absolutely no trou- 
ble of any kind whatsoever in that; so 
that answers the argument that it causes 
the bankers a lot of trouble. The bank- 
ers have not complained about it; they 
have not complained about it possibly 
because the bankers realize it is in their 
interest to let somebody in the Govern- 
ment know who owns the shares of stock 
in the different banks of the country. 
Hea CELLER. Who wants it, may I 
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Mr. PATMAN. That is what we can- 
not find out, and that is the reason I 
wanted hearings. Icannot find out any- 
thing about it except that the Acting 
Comptroller came in and asked for it. 
True, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WoLrcorTT] says that the Comptroller who 
has just recently been confirmed says it 
is all right. But I think we ought to 
have some testimony to find out what is 
behind this thing. I do not understand 
it. It is no trouble to anybody, no ex- 
pense to anybody. It certainly is a basis 
of good information that Members of 
Congress should have at their fingertips 
if they should want it, and the only way 
they could get it is to have it from comp- 
trollers of the currency. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this goes beyond 
double liability for stockholders in 25 
banks; is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. With great respect to 
my good friend from Massachusetts who 
presented the rule I do not think that 
is the important part of this bill. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN.. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true, however, 
that the Independent Bankers’ Associa- 
tion opposed this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly they op- 
posed it, because the independent bank- 
ers can see in this thing a threat. They 
do not want monopolistic banking; they 
do not want affiliate banking; they do 
not want chain banking; they do not 
want bank holding companies to run 
roughshod all over this Nation and buy 
up the banks. They can see in this a 
threat to the backbone of the Nation, a 
threat through the ownership of this 
stock. I do not know what is going to 
happen or what is behind this. 

Now, about this double liability, my 
good friend the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] offered an amend- 
ment requiring in the case of these banks 
that have not dispensed with double 
liability of their shareholders, that the 
Comptroller of the Currency can do it 
and is compelled to do it in this amend- 
ment. 

If you vote for this bill there are 25 
banks that have not dispensed with 
couble liability. I did not see the names 
of them until yesterday; the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] let me 
see them; but there are five of them in 
Texas, in different districts down there. 
It happens that there is none in the dis- 
trict I represent, but I feel for the Mem- 
bers in whose districts they are in if this 
bill goes through, and then the Comp- 
troller of the Currency inserts in a local 
newspaper a notice that hereafter the 
shareholders in X bank will not be 
doubly liable. They are likely to have 
@ run on that bank, ask: “What is 
wrong? Why has the Federal Govern- 
ment all at once seen fit to come down 
here and give us warning about this 
bank? What has happened up there in 
Washington?” 

Talk about regimentation. That is 
regimentation at its worst. We had an 
election last year and that was a prin- 
cipal issue; they said: “Let us get rid 
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of regimentation; we have too much regi- 
mentation, too much legislation, too 
much Washington, too much Federal 
control.” Yet here you are writing a 
bill, this very Wolcott bill, an amend- 
ment which says that 25 banks that have 
not dispensed with double liability must 
within a certain length of time, or the 
Comptroller of the Currency will be 
compelled to go into the local community 
and put a notice in the newspapers that 
it will be dispensed with. Can you 
a any regimentation worse than 
that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN, Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky yield me 2 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have only half an 
hour, but I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman in 
charge of the bill has an hour; certainly 
those against it should have a little time. 

This is really a bad bill, and if I have 
time I hope to explain it. 

Now these 25 banks the gentleman 
asked about that have continued double 
liability, I feel sorry for the Congress- 
men in whose districts these banks are. 
They do not know it. Do you know why? 
They do not know it. There have been 
no adequate hearings. I tried to get 
hearings but I could not get hearings, 
They are not available except one wit- 
ness who could not answer the impor- 
tant questions, There is no testimony 
on this bill, no hearings. I have always 
prided myself that our committee sys- 
tem of consideration of bills was the best 
system on. earth; we have witnesses come 
before the committee, and we ask them 
questions about every phase of proposed 
legislation; we know all about a bill. We 
know the reason for every word, every 
paragraph in that bill, everything about 
it, every punctuation point, period, 
comma, semicolon and everything else. 
We know exactly why it is in there. We 
are careful, we are painstaking, we are 
meticulous, we know all about it. But 
here is a bill before us that we do not 
know anything about. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I picked up a copy 
of the hearings when I came into the 
Chamber today. They are available for 
everyone. 

Mr. PATMAN. But they are so lim- 
ited. You did not see the names of the 
25 banks. One of them might be in the 
gentleman’s district. If it is, he will hear 
about it later on and he will probably 
hear plenty. I suggest the gentleman 
look into it carefully. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. There is not one 
word in that copy the gentleman is hold- 
ing about this double liability amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ordinarily, as alert as 
we are against communism, why Com- 
munists could own these banks and you 
would not know it. They could bore 
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from within and there would be no way 
of finding it out. Ordinarily if a bill of 
this nature came up for consideration 
somebody would have an amendment 
providing they should not only file a list 
of the shareholders but they would have 
to make an affidavit that they are not 
Communists. But here you are dispens- 
ing with the list of owners entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MERRILL]. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, in the 
very careful consideration that the com- 
mittee gave to this bill, the fact was 
brought out the requirement for these 
stockholders’ lists being filed was for the 
exclusive benefit of one person, the 
-Comptroller of the Currency. No other 
person can benefit from the filing of 
these lists. That was made perfectly 
clear. It is not possible for other banks, 
the independent banks or for any other 
person, to make use of these lists. 

Now, when you have a situation in 
which the only person who has access 
to a list of stockholders of a bank comes 
before a committee of this House and 
says, “We no longer need that list; that 
list is of no value to us and we as the 
only person concerned with the problem 
say that we are willing to dispense with 
that red tape,” then I say the only course 
of action this House can take is to re- 
move the requirement of the list being 
filed. It has been said, “But we do not 
know; there might be some possible rea- 
son why this list should be filed.” My 
answer to that is that is not the proper 
attitude for the Government to take. 

There has been an attitude existing 
for years that no matter how much we 
inconvenience the individual citizen, it 
is all right to inconvenience that indi- 
vidual citizen as long as we want to and 
as much as we want to so long as it 
might possibly be of some convenience to 
a governmental official. I think it is 
about time that we reverse that idea and 
have the Government take the position 
that we are not going to inconvenience 
any individual citizen unless we feel it 
is of importance to the Government. 
The only reason that is offered for con- 
tinuing the filing of these lists is the atti- 
tude that we do not care how much we 
inconvenience the individual provided it 
might help us out in Government a little. 
If there is no other reason back of this 
bill, it is that this Congress is saying 
publicly at this time that we are trying 
to put an end to the red tape, to the 
needless reports, to the needless imposi- 
tions upon the individual; and we are 
saying publicly that wherever we can 
remove a burden upon the individual to 
make a report, wherever the Government 
can be made to cease to encroach upon 
“rt individual's time, we are going to do 
t. 

We have found one place where the 
Government does not need the informa- 
tion it has been requesting and we say 
that-we are not going to ask for it any 
longer. 

Ask any businessman- who has been 
spending dollars and dollars and dol- 
lars making needless. reports to this 
Government and he will tell you that 
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if you are moving in the direction of 
not making needless reports, you are 
moving in the direction of considerate 
government. For that reason, if for 
no other, we should put it in this bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Is not this 
list available for inspection by the FBI? 

Mr. MERRILL. It is available to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Whether 
the Comptroller of the Currency would 
permit the FBI to see it or not, I do 
not know. But, let me say this in an- 
swer to your question, to make it more 
complete. You will remember that this 
bill has one more provision: Whereas 
the old law required that the reports 
be filed once a year at a definite time, 
the new bill says that whenever the 
Comptroller of the Currency wants a 
report filed, he can ask for it. As the 
gentleman from Texas said, there might 
be a time when this information should 
be brought to the Comptroller of the 
Currency because things might be look- 
ing a little black in one bank. But what 
this bill does is this: By giving permis- 
sion or giving the Comptroller of the 
Currency. the right to ask fora report 
any time he wants it, that puts an 
additional weapon in the hands of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. If the 
FBI wants to look at the stockholder 
list and the Comptroller of the Currency 
wants to cooperate, they can ask for a 
report any time they seek it. Under the 
bill we are trying to seek passage for 
here, they can get a report any time 
they want it and as often as they want 
it, but under the old law they could 
get the information only once a year, 
and it might be at a wrong time. So, 
as far as investigating the status of any 
bank is concerned, the new bill gives the 
Comptroller of the Currency the right 
to ask for a report whenever he wants 
it, and the new bill puts a more effective 
tool in the hands of the Comptroller 
than he has under the old law we have 
been living under. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. If the Com- 
mies are infiltrating into a bank, is it 
not possible at the present time for the 
FBI to inspect. this list in the Comp- 
troller’s office? 

Mr. MERRILL. If there is any sus- 
picion that the Commies are infiltrat- 
ing into any bank, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, under the bill we are try- 
ing to pass, could immediately call for 
a report of the stockholders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, I had no idea that this 
was going to develop into a political 
fight. Usually, when political fights oc- 
cur, I am on this side of the aisle. But, 
I do not think this is such an important 
matter that it will shake the pillars of 
our Republic or destroy our economy. 
These lists of shareholders, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] said, 
have been filed since 1864. They were 
filed, I think it is obvious, because in all 
these years there was double liability of 
the shareholders of banks. It was to 
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give the Comptroller of the Currency 
the information that would be necessary 
to recover from these shareholders in 
case the bank failed. 

I introduced the amendment to make 
mandatory the required steps for relief 
from double liability. Double liability 
was one of the most unjust and cruel 
laws that was ever placed upon the stat- 
ute books. When a bank failed those 
who were on the inside often knew it was 
going to fail. They usually founda way 
to protect themselves. They had suffi- 
cient warning to induce them to sell their 
shares, often to innocent purchasers. 
Many of the shareholders in banks were 
widows and orphans who had received 
them by bequest or inheritance. When 
the bank failed they not only lost their 
investment but often by reason of double 
liability lost the rest of their property 
including their homes, It has been said 
in debate that these few banks that have 
not taken the necessary steps will wish 
to advertise that their shareholders are 
still subject to double liability. If they 
do, they are practicing an obvious fraud. 
Double liability gave their depositors no 
additional security, 

When the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which insures the deposits 
of each depositor up to $10,000, takes 
over the assets of a bank it waives the 


«right. to proceed against the share- 


holders. 

There are 25 banks that have failed to 
take advantage of this act. They have 
failed to take the necessary steps to re- 
lieve the stockholoders of the double lia- 
bility. Iam confident that most of those 
stockholders do not know they are sub- 
ject to double liability. 

Since 1935, 10 of these 25 banks have 
issued stock, and 3 of them are in 
Texas. What is the legal status of their 
shareholders? Are they subject to dou- 
ble liability, or are they relieved from 
double liability? Certainly the shares 
issued after the effective date of the act 
are free from double liability. Does it 
then become a hybrid bank with part of 
its stock subject to and part free from 
double liability? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. What would the gen- 
tleman do in a case like this, where the 
directors have put it up to a vote of 
the shareholders in the bank, and they 
voted unanimously against relieving 
from that double liability? Is the gen- 
tleman going to compel them to do it 
anyway by a mandate from Washington 
which was in the local paper? Does 
not the gentleman think that is regi- 
mentation? 

Mr. SPENCE. A shareholder that 
would say he wanted double liability 
ought to be taken to court and have his 
mental state examined. It is very prob- 
able that sometimes the directors or 
officers of a bank were not so anxious 
to have the shareholders relieved from 
double liability because, if the bank 
failed, they would be responsible and 
they would like to have some innocent 
shareholder share the burden with them. 
I do not think any shareholder, if it were 
put up to him, would say that he wanted 
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to have double liability on the stock, 
with all the perils that formerly accom- 
panied it. 

I talked to Mr. Preston Delano, and 
I talked to the Honorable William Mc- 
Chesney Martin. Mr. Delano was the 
Comptroller of the Currency under the 
Democratic regime, while Mr. William 
McChesney Martin is Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. They both said they saw 
no reason for filing this list. 

I wanted to get some information from 
a Democratic source on that subject. 
If you want to make a political issue 
of this, I cannot see shooting a pop- 
gun at our opponents. I hope before 
long to get some heavy artillery to shoot 
at them, but we cannot kill them with 
a bill like this. Therefore, I voted for 
this bill. I offered the amendment to 
prevent double liability because I have 
seen the widows and orphans in my dis- 
trict deprived of their property and their 
homes because of the double liability, 
when they had nothing to do with the 
administration of the bank. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think 
every member of the committee thought 
we had done away with all double lia- 
bility in national banks of this country, 
and I am quite sure that a good many 
of the stockholders of those banks did 
not understand they were subject to 
double liability. I think if for no other 
reason this bill should be passed. We 
are making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. What do we do? Every national 
bank has to issue under oath a certified 
copy of the stockholders and the num- 
ber of shares held. That is placed in 
the office of the bank. Every stock- 
holder and every creditor has access to 
that list and can see it. The tax au- 
thorities have the right to'see that list. 
We do not change that. The only 
change we make is that instead of send- 
ing this list on the 1st day of July each 
year to the Comptroller of the Currency 
we do away with that by giving the 
Comptroller of the Currency the author- 
ity to call on any national bank and 
get this list within 10 days, I think this 
bill ought to pass. 

Mr. SPENCE. There will be an 
amendment offered here that the banks 
will be required to file with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency a duplicate list of 
their stockholders prepared for the an- 
nual election of officers. I have no objec- 
tion to that. It may go into the dusty 
files but it will be there. Iam willing to 
compromise by voting for that. 

But I want to say that I introduced 
a bill to regulate holding companies. 
The independent bankers were largely 
responsible for the provisions of that 
bill. I do not want to hurt the inde- 
pendent bankers. When I was home I 
asked a good many of my banker friends 
what they thought about the filing of 
that list. They said it was useless and 
it was a hardship. They have to make a 
list of the stockholders for the meeting 
for the election of officers which usually 
takes place in December. In the present 
law they are required to make a list on 
the first Monday in July which means 
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holders’ list and also means a lot of 
trouble and annoyance. So far as doing 
away with the holding companies or 
regulating them I do nothing to make 
that more difficult and this bill will have 
no effect in that respect. I think that 
it is essential that they be regulated be- 
cause I think a monopoly of money and 
credit is the most dangerous monopoly 
that can take place in America. I cer- 
tainly do not think this bill would have 
any effect on these questions and I do 
not think this bill is important enough 
to arouse the heat that has been en- 
gendered in the debate. It saves the 
bankers a little trouble. It does not do 
any harm to anyone. I think the pro- 
vision that makes it mandatory to do 
away with double liability is a moral pro- 
vision and is good for the banking in- 
terests and good for the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? Is it not a fact that 
the passage of this bill will heip the 
holding companies? 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think so, 

Mr. PATMAN. Will it not help the 
holdings that in their devious ways of 
getting control of the majority of the 
stock it will help them because there is 
no record of it and it cannot be detected? 
There is no record on file here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SPENCE. The holding com- 
panies are powerful institutions. If we 
pass a law providing for their regulation, 
will that regulate them? Why no, a suit 
in court will have to be instituted by the 
Government. It will be a long-contested 
case and it will be bitterly fought. All 
of these things would be brought before 
the court by subpena. This act will have 
no effect upon that. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to vote for the amendment of Mr. 
Patman which will require them to file 
a list, a duplicate list, that they make 
for their stockholders’ meeting which 
would not involve any great labor on the 
part of the bank and would give the 
Comptroller of the Currency a better list 
than he could get in any other way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE, Is it not true that 
every time a bank is inspected this list 
becomes available to the Comptroller? 

Mr. SPENCE. Oh, yes. They are 
available at the banking office. They 
are available to the shareholders; they 
are available to the taxing authorities; 
they are available to anybody who is in- 
terested in seeing them. 

Mr. GEORGE. And this is just one 
instance of duplication that we are 
stopping? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is right. What- 
ever may be the fate of this bill our 
banking institutions will still function. 
The foundations of our Government will 
still be secure and our national economy 
will not be involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, MULTER]., 
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Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we can get rid of the molehills, if there 
are any in this bill, if we will only try 
to understand it. 

The distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana started his short discourse by 
pointing out how we were trying by this 
bill to relieve the banks of a burden and 
he wound up by indicating to you how 
under this proposed amendment you are 
putting a greater burden on the banks, 
Let me try to clarify that. 

During the course of the hearings, as 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. ParMan] pointed out, the Acting 
Comptroller told us that no one had come 
to him on behalf of any bank or banking 
association, in support of this bill; that 
it was his own idea. He was doing it 
not to relieve the Comptroller’s office of 
any burden, as stated at page 10 of the 
hearings, but to relieve the banks of a 
burden. I tried to find out what that 
burden was. 

Under existing law, as of July 1 of each 
year, the banks must prepare a list of 
shareholders and file it. So I asked him: 

Is it not true that for each annual meet- 
ing the bank must prepare a list in order to 
be able to conduct that meeting? 


After some quibbling he finally said 
they could not conduct such a meeting 
without such a list. 

Then I said: 

If you want to relieve the banks of a 
burden, the way to do it is not to require 
them to give you a new list on July 1 but 
merely to require them to supply to the 
Comptroller’s office a copy of that list which 
they must prepare and without which they 
cannot conduct their annual meeting. 


And he said: 
That is right. 


By doing that, you then would save 
the banks from this burden that he was 
speaking of. If it were not for the pride 
of authorship, I think we could probably 
get a concession here and now that the 
thing to do is not to require the bank to 
file a list of shareholders as frequently 
as the Comptroller of the Currency re- 
quired it. As the gentleman from In- 
diana pointed out, the Comptroller can 
come in and ask every day for an up- 
to-date list for any bank. He can keep 
a particular bank busy 365 days a year 
supplying him with a new list, because 
there is no limitation in this bill on the 
right of the Comptroller to ask for that 
list as often as he wants to. 

In the committee I offered an amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] I understand will offer 
today, that the banks file with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency a copy of that 
list which they must prepare to conduct 
their annual meetings. Then I will of- 
fer another amendment which will pro- 
vide that once that list is filed with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, he must 
make it available to inspection by share- 
holders. During the course of the hear- 
ings the Acting Comptroller was asked: 

Do you not permit a shareholder who 
comes into the Comptroller’s office to inspect 
that list? 
` And he said: 
=~ No. That list is confidential. 
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Now, this is the same list that the bank 
has in its office. I said: 


What makes it confidential Is there any 
law or any court case? 


He said: 
Oh, no. It is just a rule of our office. 


He said: 
We will not permit anybody to see that. 


Then I asked him to explore that and 
see if there was any legal basis for that 
office rule.. He sent us a letter which is 
in the Recorp, and he cited a case in New 
York, I took the trouble to read the 
case, and the case does not sustain his 
point at all. In that case the shareholder 
was permitted to examine the list. Then 
I asked the Library of Congress to do 
some research on the matter, They sent 
me a letter under date of April 3 indi- 
cating in very precise language that all 
of the courts wherever the question has 
been tested held that the list must be 
made available to shareholders in ac- 
cordance with the very express, clear, 
and unmistakable language of the 
statute. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Those 
eases refer, though, to the requests on 
the bank making the lists available, not 
that the Comptroller make some list 
that he has available to shareholders. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Those 
suits were against banks. 

Mr. MULTER. Those suits were 
against banks, but the same lists must 
be filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the statute says that the lists 
shall be made available to shareholders 
and creditors, and requires that they be 
kept on file with the bank and with the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The share- 
holder is entitled to inspect it at the 
bank's office, or if he goes to the Comp- 
troller’s office and identifies himself 
there as a shareholder and his name ap- 
pears on the list, and the Comptroller 
sees it is on the list, the shareholder is 
then entitled to see it without litiga- 
tion. In that way the shareholder can 
see the list promptly. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Does the 

gentleman not think it preferable that 
the shareholder get his information 
from the bank if he is entitled to see 
the list? 
_- Mr. MULTER. Of course that is so. 
But if the bank officials are obstreperous, 
he should be able to see it in the Comp- 
troller’s office. He is either on the list 
or he is not on the list. If he is on the 
list he is entitled to see it. The matter 
is just that simple—vis-a-vis the Comp- 
troller. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
the duty of the bank, but now you would 
make it also the duty of the Comp- 
troller’s office. 

Mr. MULTER. The Comptroller can- 
not be sued. If the shareholder demands 
to see the list the Comptroller merely 
looks at the list.. If his name is on the 
list, the Comptroller should permit the 
shareholder to examine the list; if it is 
not on the list he should not submit it to 
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him; ‘as a matter of fact, today the 
Comptroller’s office will not even show 
these lists to Members of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for de- 
bate has expired. The Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5210 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U. S. C. 62) is amended 
by deleting the last sentence thereof and 
substituting therefor the following sentence: 
“A copy of such list, verified by the oath of 
such president or cashier, shall be trans- 
mitted to the Comptroller of the Currency 
within 10 days of any demand therefor made 
by him,” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: On 
page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
“within 10 days of any demand therefor made 
by him” and insert in. lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “annually as of the date of its annual 
meeting or as of the date fixed for the close 
of its stock transfer records for purposes of 
voting at its annual meeting.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment that the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
discussed. Existing law, as it has been 
since 1864, requires that the banks file 
a list of these shareholders July 1 of 
each year. 

The amendment as proposed in the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] states instead 
that they shall not be required to be 
filed each year but that the Comptroller 
of the Currency can get the list from 
any bank upon 10 days’ notice. Let us 
see which is better. Where they all file 
there is nobody whose curiosity is 
aroused, the inquisitive mind is not at 
work at all, everybody files a list. But 
any time you run into a little town and 
demand a list right off, why, the curious, 
inquisitive people and the scandal 
mongers will jump to say: “There must 
be something wrong with our little bank 
around the corner; the Comptroller of 
the Currency swooped down upon us this 
morning and demanded a list of the 
shareholders, so there is something 
wrong.” You will have a run on that 
bank. I do not think any bank carries 
enough money to pay off all its depositors 
although they can all get enough with- 
out any trouble. 

Do you not think it is better to go 
ahead with this like it is now and just 
let them all file each year? ‘There is 
no curiosity, nobody to be inquisitive 
about it, no investigations, and the 
scandalmongers cannot do anything 
about it. 

All right; tn place of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcotr] I have offered this one 
which states that the banks shall not 
even be required to swear to the list; 
they do not have to file it by July 1. It 
might be a little inconvenient but they 
can file it at the same time or even with- 
in 10 days; you file it for your own pur- 
pose at your stockholders’ meeting, at 
your officers’ meeting; you have one 
each year so you must prepare a list for 
them. So just. send a copy to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency so that he wilt 
have it on file. That is all you will have 
to do. There is no trouble at all You 
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do not have to go to a notary public, 
there is no swearing to it, nothing at all 
if by chance the law should require an 
affidavit to be attached it will be no 
trouble. Just send a duplicate list, a 
mimeographed copy or the 10th copy. 
Do you not think that is preferable? I 
ask you to vote for my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that there 
is a good reason for this list. The gen- 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. O'Hara] asked 
a good question when he said: Does not 
the FBI have this list? No, they do not 
have the list. They can get it now be- 
cause it is down there in the Comptrol- 
ler’s office in Washington, D. C., but if 
this bill passes it will not be there next 
year. In order for the FBI to get it they 
would have to go to every bank in Amer- 
ica and there are 15,000 of them. The 
way it is now we have all of the national 
banks under these requirements right 
here in Washington, Therefore the FBI 
would have it. 

I do not know whether the Commu- 
nists are trying to get hold of the banks 
in America or not, but if they are they 
certainly should be happy with the pas- 
sage of this bill. They will be shielded. 
I do not know whether the criminals are 
trying to get into these banks or the 
racketeers of America, but if they are 
they ought to be happy at the passage 
of this bill. They should kick up their 
heels at its passage. They like darkness 
and this will cause darkness, not light. 
Which do you want, darkness or light? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. MEADER. May I ask the gentle- 
man if the testimony does not show that 
the Comptroller of the Currency now 
sends out requests for these lists and 
then follow-up letters? It would be just 
as easy for them to write on their own 
motion and ask them to make the re- 
port, as he does now. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not know the 
Comptroller was running for office. Only 
a person running for office would go to 
that trouble. They are being unduly 
kind and nice to the banks, They do not 
have to do it at all. The law requires 
them to file it and they have to file it. 
Why should he be writing letters? Put 
it in-the law that they should file it if 
it is necessary. 

The gentleman from Kentucky does 
not see this attack on his holding com- 
pany efforts, but I can see in this some- 
thing that the holding companies will 
certainly be proud of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, these 
people who are working for holding com- 
panies are smart. We know that money 
will hire brains and these holding com- 
panies have hired the best brains in 
America. They are slipping into one 
State after another and doing it with- 
out the knowledge of the local people. 
But if you have this list here available 
all the time why the Comptroller of the 
Currency will be charged with some re- 
sponsibility. A few years later if some- 
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thing comes up that is devastating to 
our economy, we could ask the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Why did you not 
warn Congress of that? You had the list 
down there. You could see that this 
holding company was taking charge of 
the banks all over the area = you said 
nothing about it. 

We could hold him liable, we could 
hold him responsible. If he does not 
have it there, there is no responsibility. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did not the Comp- 
troller of the Currency state that list 
was made available to nobody? 

Mr. PATMAN. That does not make 
any difference. He can make it available 
to Members of Congress through com- 
aeee We could call for it and could 
get i 

Mr. GEORGE. But you would not 
get it if he did not want to give it to 


you. 

Mr. PATMAN. He is the servant of 
Congress. I think if the gentleman en- 
tertains any opinion like that he is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it not true that any 
time the banks are inspected those lists 
are sent on into Washington as a part of 
the inspection? 

Mr.PATMAN. Sometimes, if they de- 
mand them. There is one big master 
list under present law. The FBI could 
see it. There would be life to it. Con- 
gressmen could see it. Here you are 
causing darkness and nobody could 
see it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
afraid that the FBI is not checking the 
lists as much as they should. Why does 
not the gentleman add on a requirement 
that the FBI annually inspect the list? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
the right to offer an amendment along 
that line, if he wishes. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of this bill 
is to minimize the amount of work and 
bookkeeping in the Comptroller's office. 
I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that a letter was sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
over the signature of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, George M. Humphrey, on 
March 14, asking for this legislation. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
passage of this legislation would result in 
economies of time, space, and effort in 
the Comptroller’s office, and comment- 
ing upon the bookkeeping necessary to 
compile and keep these lists. He calls 
attention to the fact that there is a cer- 
tain amount of followup on the lists, 
seeking to determine whether the bank 
had made a report, and if not, a follow- 
up letter calling their attention to the 
fact that it had not been filed. 

The gentleman from Texas [Ms. PAT- 
Man] offers an amendment which would 
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perhaps double the amount of work in 
the Comptroller’s office. In the first 
place the Comptroller must ascertain 
the date of each annual meeting of each 
of the 5,000 banks, and he must also as- 
certain the date that each of the 5,000 
banks fixed for the closing of its stock 
transfer records for the purpose of vot- 
ing at its annual meeting. Then he 
must get in touch with the bank to de- 
termine which of those dates they elect 
to follow; then on that particular date 
throughout the year each bank must be 
checked to determine if the Comp- 
troller’s office has received this annual 
report. 

I do not think the gentleman intended 
to say that the report of the banking 
institution would not have to be under 
oath. The gentleman’s amendment, as 
I understand it, strikes out the language 
on page 7 “within 10 days of any demand 
thereof made by him” and provides 
therefor for a copy of such list verified 
by the oath of such president or cashier 
shall be transmitted to the Comptroller 
of the Currency in accordance with the 
provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for a correction, the 
gentleman is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then I cannot read 
the English language. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will read it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Have you not said 
that he has to verify it? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. Hedoes not. Let 
me read it: 

Annually as of the date of its annual meet- 
ing or on the date fixed for the closing of 
its stock transfer records for purposes of 
voting at its annual meeting. 


There is no desire to have any notary 
public—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All right, I have 
yielded sufficiently for the purpose of 
having the gentleman correct me. But 
the gentleman does not strike out the 
language “a copy of such list” the list 
referred to in your amendment “verified 
by oath of the president or cashier.” Does 


_that mean it is sworn to, or does it not? 


Of course it does, 
Mr. PATMAN. If they want to swear 


.to it, that is all right. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Then do not argue 
that they have not got to swear to it, 
because the language of the amendment 
provides that it be sworn to. However, 
I do not think that is too material. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I cannot yield 
any further, I am sorry. The gentleman 
has had ample time on this. 

I want to stress the point that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would be rather 
confusing and would double, perhaps, 
the paper work necessary in the keeping 
of these records to which no purpose is 
put whatsoever. Why did we do away 
with the double liability in these respects, 


-and why is it not necessary, therefore, 
-to file this statement? ‘The Secretary 


says that the purposes for filing these 
statements were done away with when 
we did away with double liability. 

I want to call the attention of the 
committee to one fact which has not been 
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brought out here, but I think is a com- 
plete answer to the gentleman’s objec- 
tions to this bill, and also the objections 
which might be made to the committee 
amendment. You must understand that 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
the act under which a depositor’s deposit 
is insured up to $10,000, it provides that 
in case of a closing of a bank the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation must 
be named receiver. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The FDIC must be 
named receiver, have that in mind, but 
more important than that, after the 
FDIC is named receiver, the FDIC Act 
goes on to provide, the FDIC must waive 
the double liability in favor of the stock- 
holder with respect to all the depositors’ 
rights to which the Corporation has been 
subrogated. In other words, there is no 
opportunity under existing law to collect 
that double liability in the banks in 
‘Texas or anywhere else among the States 
that have these 25 in them, and any bank 
today which is holding out that it is 
securing its creditors and securing its 
shareholders more than any other bank 
because of the double liability, if it is a 
national bank is not stating the truth, 


‘it is not intellectually honest with its 


creditors or with its shareholders. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration must waive this double liability. 
For that reason that there is no earthly 


‘reason under the sun why the banks 


should continue to make these reports 
and why the Comptroller’s office should 
continue to store them and file them. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman will be overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
have clearly in mind that this statute 
as originally enacted, will continue to 
provide, even if this amendment prevails, 
that the shareholders’ list shall be sub- 
ject to inspection by shareholders and 


-ereditors. Every argument that has been 


made here as to why the lists no longer 


“need be filed with the Comptroller of the 


Currency applies to creditors. The 
creditors, because double liability has 
been eliminated, no longer have any need 
to look at this list, but the shareholders 
have a right to look at it, and they need 
that right in order to protect their in- 
terests as shareholders. Therefore, you 
should require that this list be filed with 
the Comptroller at least once a year. 

Let me read to you from the record 
of the hearings.. Mr. Jennings, the Act- 
ing Comptroller was before us. I asked 
this question: 

You are not asking for this amendment 


“pecause it is any burden on the Comptroller's 


office? 


Mr. Jennings replied: 
No, sir. 
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- Then I asked Mr. Jennings this, after 
pointing out to him the language of the 
statute and the language of his proposed 
amendment: 

That gives you the right to make this 
furnishing of a list a greater burden on the 
banks? 


Mr. Jennings said: 
It would, 


Then I inquired: 

In other words, you can go in every 10 
days and ask for another list if you so desire, 
whereas under the existing law they can’t 
be required to do it more than once a year? 


Mr, Jennings answered: 
That is correct, sir. 


Then when it came to the question of 
storage space, I asked him about that, 
and he pointed out that that question is 
unimportant, that they do not have to 
get rid of these lists to get storage space 
because they do not keep them for more 
than 2 or 3 years in any event, 

Let us look this squarely in the eye. 
By this bill, we are relieving no one of 
any burden. You are creating a greater 
burden on the banks if you keep the 
amendment as it is in the bill, but if you 
adopt the amendment as offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
there will be no burden. They must pre- 
pare a list for their annual meeting. 
They will merely make a copy of that 
list—they make that at the same time— 
and file it with the Comptroller. There 
is no burden on anybody. Then if you 
will adopt the later amendment requir- 
ing them to make that available to the 
shareholders you will be carrying out the 
original intent of the law, against which 
there can be no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Under this 
bill the shareholders have the opportu- 
nity to view this list in the office of the 
bank. 

Mr. MULTER. But if the bank says no 
they must go to court. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. No. 

Mr. MULTER. If the list is filed with 
the Comptroller of the Currency they 
can examine the list in the Comptroller’s 
office. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The law is 
that the list must be made available in 
the office of the bank. 

Mr. MULTER. What does the share- 
holder do if the bank says no? Any 
stockholder would rather go to the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
look at the list there than be compelled 
to go to court. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. So far as the 
availability of the list here in Washing- 
ton there is not a soul in the United 
States who ever called upon the Comp- 
troller of the Currency here in Washing- 
ton to see that list of stockholders of 
banks. 

Mr. MULTER. May I answer that by 
simply reading from the resolution 
adopted by the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. Here is what they say: 

Be it resolved, That the Independent 
Bankers Association believes this provision 
of the law should not be repealed but should 
be amended to provide for the acceptance by 
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the Comptroller of the Currency of dupli- 
cates of shareholders lists prepared for the 
annual meetings of shareholders of national 
banks. 


Precisely as Mr. PATMAN’s amendment 
provides and directly to the contrary of 
what you are seeking to do under the 
bill as reported. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In the hear- 
ings, our colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan asked Mr. Jennings: 

Do you know about how many requests 
you have from individuals, companies, cor- 
porations, or associations asking if they 
may peruse your lists during the course of 
a year? 


He answered: 

I cannot remember a single request in the 
last 3 or 4 years. As a matter of fact, at 
the moment I do not remember of a single 
instance in 24 years that I have been with 
the Department. But, of course, a good 
many of those years were spent out in the 
field examining banks, and not here in the 
office where I would know about it. 


I think that ought to satisfy you and 
our colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. MULTER. In this instance we 
ought to take the recommendation of the 
Independent Bankers Association and 
not of the gentleman who testified be- 
fore us. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is not every na- 
tional bank examined yearly by the 
Government? 

Mr. MULTER. It should be examined 
yearly. It sometimes is examined more 
frequently. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And when they ex- 
amine them they must get a list of the 
shareholders and the amount of stock 
they hold and the value of it and I sup- 
pose it must be stated in the report to 
the Comptroller who they are and how 
much they own? 

Mr. MULTER. Let us not confuse 
what takes place on examination of a 
single bank with what this section of the 
law attempts to accomplish. This sec- 
tion was enacted so that we would have 
in a single place, that is, the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, com- 
plete lists of all the shareholders of all 
the national banks of the country. That 
gives the Comptroller, the FBI, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue the information as 
to who owns the banks of the country. 
That information will not be available 
otherwise in any one place in the 
country. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
point out in connection with the ques- 
tion that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asked that only yesterday I 
picked up a magazine, I believe the name 
of it is the National Banker, which con- 
tained an article which said that de- 
falcations in banks had risen over 10 per- 
cent in the past year. Out in western 
Pennsylvania within the past 2 years 
there have been over a dozen banks that 
have turned up with defalcations 
amounting to millions of dollars, and 
over half a million dollars in one bank. 


Chairman, 
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It seems to me that points to a laxity in 
the division of the bank examiners and 
since this Congress seems to be setting 
some sort of a record in investigations 
I think it would not be a bad place 
to have an investigation right there. I 
just want to read to you a little bit of the 
testimony. I want to say here it is no 
reflection on Mr. Jennings, the Acting 
Comptroller, because I have found him 
to be a man of high character and high 
caliber who is doing a good job. I be- 
lieve he said he had been down there 24 
years and I think he is trying to do the 
best kind of a job that he knows how. 
I think he is capable. I asked him this 
question: 

Mr. Jennings, do you lose any substantial 
number of bank examiners who take em- 


ployment in banks that they have been 
examining over the years? 


And here is his answer: 


We certainly do. It is one of our personnel 
problems. 


Then I went on and I said: 
I do not think I need to go any further. 


I think you knew before I started what 
I was leading to and I was talking about 
reports of banks being infiuenced by ex- 
aminers or by people in the banks that 
the examiners were close to, 

He said: 

No, we don’t think so. We can take a 
cross section of the banks, and there are 
literally hundreds of our former examiners 
who have found positions in national banks 
and State banks, but examiners in our opin- 
ion are never influenced by the fact that 
they might take a job. 


The last fellow who made a statement 
like that was when I was trying to get 
some testimony about setting up the 
King committee. Somebody in the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue said, “We 
do not have a dishonest collector.” If 
somebody wants to investigate the Divi- 
sion of Bank Examiners, I can give him 
a couple of names out in Ohio to start 
with. I do not know how crooked they 
are, but if circumstantial evidence ever 
convicted anybody, there ought to be 
some looking into of some circumstan- 
tial evidence and some of the things that 
have been going on out there, because 
that would point to examples of bank 
examiners telling people how to go into a 
town and buy up a bank and liquidate it 
right out from under the people who had 
been banking there for years, because 
they could make a profit. Ido not mean 
any reflection on Mr. Jennings. Mr. 
Jennings and the Examining Division 
have a large crew out over the country, 
and when they say there is not a single 
one you can cast any doubt upon, Iam 
of the opinion that is a broad statement. 

I am opposing this bill not because I 
think it is of terrific importance but it 
is one more little thing that you are do- 
ing that makes it easier for some of 
those things like back liquidations to 
happen. I know it is not smart in poli- 
tics to prophesy, but I think the biggest 
problem this Congress is going to face 
a year from now is not rent control and 
price control, but how to keep people 
workipg and how to put people back to 
work, and how to stimulate business, 
If any of you think I am talking fool- 
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ishly, you just go out into your districts 
and talk to some businessmen, as I have 
been doing for the past few weeks. Talk 
to your farm-machinery dealers and find 
out how they are faring this year. Talk 
to your manufacturing machinery deal- 
ers, mining machinery, the tool and die 
people, and see if the handwriting is not 
on the wall. Then certain interests come 
around and want to.raise the interest 
rates and they want to raise the redis- 
count rates. It is not going to do any 
good to point this out—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays of 
Ohio was granted 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would just like 
to conclude by pointing out that every 
depression, recession, panic, or whatever 
you care to call it that we have had in 
this country has been preceded by a rise 
in the interest rates and a rise in the 
rediscount rates. When you begin to 
Squeeze the little man and make it hard 
for him to get credit which he needs to 
operate from day to day, you do not see 
much apparent effect on big business for 
a few months, but sooner or later, like 
a pebble cast into a stream, the circle of 
waves reaches to the bank of the stream. 
I think we need to be more concerned 
about things that cause unemployment 
than we do price control and rent. con- 
trol and things like that. I am making 
that as a long-range prediction, and 
giving it as a reason for my opposition 
to this seemingly unimportant bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr, MARSHALL. _Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment offered by the 

_ gentleman from Texas. [Mr. PATMAN], 
who is recognized throughout the United 
States as the stalwart friend of small 
and independent business, 

This amendment removes the objection 
of the Acting Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that present law works a hard- 
ship on banks by making them compile 
annual lists of shareholders, 'Thus, the 
Government's source of information on 
ownership of national banks is protected 
without additional work on the part of 
banks. They will merely supply dupli- 
cates of the lists prepared for their 
annual meetings. 

I want to point out that this solution 
has the support of the Independent 
Bankers Association with over 500 mem- 
ber banks in 47 States and in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, the following resolution 
was adopted at the Independent Bankers 
Association convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
on March 24: 

Whereas it has been proposed to the Con- 
gress that the provisions of the National 
Banking Act be eliminated which provide 


for the annual filing with the Comptroller ` 


of the Currency, of a list of shareholders of 

national banks: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Independent Bankers 

Association believes this provision of the law 
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should. not. be repealed but should be 
amended to provide for the acceptance by 
the Comptroller of the Currency of dupli- 
cates of shareholders’ lists prepared for the 
annual meetings of shareholders of national 
banks, 


Ever since the enactment of the Na- 
tional Banking Act on June 3, 1864, na- 
tional banks have been required to file 
a verified list of shareholders on the first 
Monday of July each year. For 89 years 
this practice has continued and it has 
been found to be in the public interest, 
It gives the Comptroller the information 


-Needed to determine if the ownership of 


a national bank is closely or widely held. 
He can determine if the ownership is 
primarily local or if it is absentee. 

From the lists of shareholders, the 
Comptroller of the Currency can deter- 
mine if some holding company is ex- 
panding beyond reason, if it is destroy- 
ing locally owned and independent 
banking. 

Because we recognize the tremendous 
power of banks, the supervisory func- 
tion of government in this field has be- 
come an important part of national 
policy. In his testimony, the Acting 
Comptroller of the Currency admits that 
it is desirable and necessary that we 
know who owns our national banks. 

In the bill, H. R. 4004, he merely asks 
that instead of regular annual reports 
he be permitted to demand a report on 
10 days’ notice. Banks from which a list 
was not requested could then save the 
time and effort spent.in compiling the 
annual report, 

Yet the Comptroller admitted before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
that he has not had a single complaint 
in the last 2 years from banks on the 
burden of compiling annual reports. 
And even if he had received a single 
complaint this amendment removes the 
objection by permitting national banks 
to file duplicates of the lists they must 
prepare anyway for their annual meet- 
ings. 

It was stated, too, that existing law 
works hardship on banks with 8,000 or 
more shareholders since compiling such 
a list is costly and time consuming. 
Since the number of shareholders in the 
average country bank runs from 25 to 
300, this argument is not a valid one. 
But accepting it at face value, this 
amendment removes the objection by 
making duplicates of already prepared 
lists acceptable for purposes of fulfilling 
the law, 

One ridiculous argument advanced 
was that storage space for the lists is 
not available in Washington. The 
Comptroller admitted that there is no 
need for keeping lists since they are 
replaced annually by new lists and in any 
event, they are actually kept for only 
2 or 3 years. Time spent by banks and 
space for storage are then removed as 
arguments in support of the bill. 

The remaining argument, then, is that 
current lists of the shareholders of na- 
tional banks are not necessary as long 
as the Comptroller has authority to de- 
mand such a list on 10 days’ notice. 
This involves the old principle of locking 
the barn after the horse is stolen. 


Only if he suspected illegal or unde- - 


sirable activity would the Comptroller 
request the list. Only after banking 
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chain stores and bank holding companies 
have reached out and consumed the 
locally owned bank would the informa- 
tion become known and then only if the 
Comptroller of the Currency should ask 
for the list. 

It has been said that bank examiners 
would have this information on their 
visits. But as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN] pointed 
out, it would be presumptuous for the 
examiner to require this information 
when Federal law does not require it. 
It has been ably demonstrated, I think, 
that the reports of the examiners supple- 
ment the information on the lists but do 
not replace them as a vital source of in- 
formation on the ownership of national 
banks. 

Those of us who have seen the number 
of banks in this country cut in half in 
the past 20 years are concerned about 
the future of the locally owned, inde- 
pendent hometown bank. We know the 
dangers of absentee and chain store 
banking which has no interest in the 
community other than to profit from it. 
We like the people who own the banks 
in our hometowns to be customers of 
the bank, to share in the welfare of the 
community, and to have a daily concern 
with the policies of that bank. 

If the recognized national policy of 
supervision is to be maintained and if 
Congress is to pass informed legislation 
on banking, we must know who the 
shareholders in national banks are. If 
the banks are inconvenienced by the re- 
quirements of present law, we can pass 
the amendment before us making dupli- 
cates of their own annual lists acceptable. 
This is the sensible way to correct the 
problem. Remove the nuisance without 
repealing the law. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
as a common-sense solution which pro- 
tects the national interest and makes 
compliance with the law less burdensome 
for the national banks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad at this 
time to. yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Patman], who has been such 
a strong fighter in behalf of small in- 
dependent business, of which independ- 
ent banking is a very large part. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take just 
a minute of the gentleman’s time, if 
he will permit, to answer the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr], who did 
not see fit to yield to me a while ago. 
I wanted to ask him why this amend- 
ment would be more of a burden on the 
Comptroller’s office when the burden is 
on each bank to file this list the day that 
it has its stockholders’ meeting or with- 
in 10 days thereafter? In other words 
it is not an additional burden on the 
Comptroller of the Currency; it is no 
burden at all; the burden, if any, is on 
the local banks. But the local banks 
in 89 years have not objected to it; this 
makes it a little easier and they cer- 
tainly would not object to this, just fil- 
ing a copy of their own list; whether it 
is the second copy, or the tenth copy, 
or a mimeographed copy makes no dif- 
ference, just a copy that the bank pre- 
pares for itself. And does not the gen- 
tleman agree that that would be much 
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easier than even under the present law 
or under the gentleman’s proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I certainly do. 
The Comptroller of the Currency may 
ask for a list of the shareholders, but 
after these national banks have ex- 
tended their roots out in a chain-bank- 
ing proposition it is just exactly like 
locking the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. It does not have any 
effect upon the Comptroller, but it does 
bave a drastic effect upon the little, 
small communities of our country in 
which the local independent bank plays 
such an important part and upon which 
you might say the foundation of the 
credit structure of the United States of 
America has been and is still being pre- 
served, the independent banking system 
of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PATMAN) 
there were—ayes 15, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 1, after line 8 insert the following sen- 
tence: “Such lists shall be made available 
for inspection by any shareholder or by any 
congressional committee or subcommittee.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
already indicated the need for this list 
being made available to stockholders and 
congressional committees. When Mr. 
Jennings was before our committee he 
testified that they considered this list 
as confidential, and that he will not per- 
mit shareholders to examine it; he will 
not permit Members of Congress to 
examine it. There is no rule of law 
which permits the Department to take 
that position, and this amendment will 
direct them to comply with the law and 
make that list as it was intended to be, 
available for inspection by Members of 
Congress and by shareholders. In that 
connection may I point out that the In- 
dependent Bankers Association has ex- 
pressed itself on that subject as follows, 
and I quote: 

The list of ownership of banks’ shares 
should, we believe, be always open for in- 


spection by Members of Congress and bona 
fide bank shareholders. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, after line 8, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 22 of the Banking Act of 
1933, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: ‘In the case of each association 
which has not caused notice of such pro- 
spective termination of liability to be pub- 
lished prior to the effective date of this 
amendment, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall cause such notice to be pub- 


lished in the manner provided in this sec- , 
tion, and on the date 6 months subsequent _ 


to such publication by the Comptroller of 
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the Currency such additional liability shall 
cease.’” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. , 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to point out 
that this goes very far in the direction 
of regimentation. Here are 25 banks 
that have not seen fit to take advantage 
of the law which gives them the right 
to relieve themselves of double liability. 
Those banks for reasons best known to 
themselves, reasons which we do not 
know because we heard no testimony on 
it whatsoever, have not chosen to relieve 
themselves of that liability. 

Under this amendment you are saying 
by law that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall go down to this little com- 
munity where 1 of these 25 banks is lo- 
cated and give notice in the local paper 
that double liability is hereby waived so 
far as X bank is concerned. You know 
that is going to cause a lot of talk, it is 
going to cause a lot of excitement, it is 
going to cause a lot of people to be in- 
quisitive and curious and a lot of bad 
reports to get out. 

Why should the great Congress of the 
United States take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of doing that? What is the 
object of it? It is up to the people who 
own the banks. Ido not know all of the 
reasons for this, but I know some of 
them. The only information I can get 
is that in some cases they have actually 
left it up to the stockholders and they 
have unanimously voted against it. 
Where they have a surplus equal to five 
times the capital stock, why should they 
be concerned about that? Why should 
they want to do anything that would 
upset their routine or the customary way 
of doing business or the customary prac- 
tices as known in that community so far 
as banking is concerned? Why should 
they upset that? They have seen fit to 
leave it as it is. But here is the great 
Congress of the United States saying 
to the Comptroller of the Currency: It 
is your duty to do it. You can be im- 
peached if you do not do it; go down to 
each 1 of these 25 communities, 5 in 
Texas, and place an advertisement in 
the local newspaper in which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency says, in effect, 
that the shareholders have to take ad- 
vantage of the law; the Congress has 
directed me to come down here and com- 
pel this notice to be inserted which will 
relieve the shareholders of double lia- 
bility. 

You can imagine what kind of con- 
fusion, disunity, and trouble that will 
cause. I hope that the committee 
amendment will be rejected. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few 
words about the RFC. 

If the RFC is allowed to close up shop, 
it will result in a devastating blow to 


small and independent business in this ' 


country. Such an action will also be 


- injurious to small towns and cities that 


have always relied upon the RFC to 
finance their municipal bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are used to construct 
waterworks, sewer projects, and so forth, 
which greatly add to the health and 
happiness of the people, 
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The following are pertinent facts con- 
cerning the RFC lending activities: 

First. As of December 31, 1952, the 
RFC had 7,697 business loans outstand- 
ing. This figure includes loans under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act and the Defense Production Act, but 
does not include loans to railroads, fi- 
nancial institutions, political subdiyi- 
sions, catastrophe victims, VA guaran- 
teed or FHA insured mortgages, or loans 
to foreign governments. 

Second. Including the 17,697 business 
loans, the RFC had outstanding, as of 
December 31, 1952, a total of loans and 
securities amounting to 27,368. 

Third. Of the total outstanding busi- 
ness loans, 93 percent are for amounts 
less than $100,000 each. 

Fourth. Due to the RFC loan policy 
emphasis upon public interest as a re- 
quirement for loans and due to the wide- 
spread prosperity throughout the econ- 
omy, the volume of new loans made by 
the RFC has reduced sharply during the 
past 2 years. 

Fifth. There have been private bank 
participations in almost 30 percent of the 
number of loans authorized during Jan- 
uary and February 1953. 

Sixth. Another breakdown of the 
number of business loans outstanding 
shows that 97 percent were authorized 
under section 4 (a) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act and 3 per- 
cent under sections 714 and 302 of the 
Defense Production Act. 

Seventh. During the fiscal year 1952, 
the RFC received approximately 48,000 
inquiries for financial assistance and in- 
formation. Fourteen percent of these 
inquiries resulted in loan applications. 

Eighth. Of the 3,851 loans made dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952, approximately 80 
percent of the number were to catas- 
trophe victims, approximately 20 percent 
in number were business loans, and less 
than one-half of 1 percent were public 
agency and civil defense loans. 

Ninth. Of the disaster loans during 
fiscal year 1952, 2,121 were for the resto- 
ration of homes and 934 for the restora- 
tion of businesses. Eighty percent of 
these loans were for less than $5,000. 

ANOTHER ASSIST FROM THE RFC 


Those who oppose the RFC are un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact that they 
are acting against the best interests of 
the small-business man and the victims 
of floods, windstorms, and earthquakes. 
But, do they also know that their op- 
position to the RFC enables them to go 
on record against the many small com- 
munities throughout the country who 
would not have water or sewerage sys- 
tems without the financial assistance of 


. the RFC? Other areas would not have 


drainage and irrigation systems without 
RFC loans, z 

Many a community in the United 
States has needed funds to enable it to 
get rid of its antiquated and often dis- 
ease-spreading water systems and to 
protect its population by adequate sew- 
age disposal arrangement. Yet, private 
financing has not been available. Hence, 
we find another public service performed 
efficiently and without fanfare by the 


In addition to providing loan author- 
ity to the RFC for assisting business en- 
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terprises, the Congress authorized the 
making of loans to public agencies, such 
as States, counties, municipalities, public 
authorities, and so forth, to help finance 
such projects as waterworks, sewer sys- 
tems, transportation facilities, drainage 
and irrigation projects, and so forth. Of 
course, just as in the case of business 
loans, the RFC cannot and does not make 
any such loans unless financial assist- 
ance is not available from other sources 
on reasonable terms. 

In carrying out its public agency re- 
sponsibilities, the RFC has purchased 
6,219 bond issues in an amount exceeding 
a billion and a half dollars. The major- 
ity of the issues have been for less than 
$100,000, although a few have been for 
major projects which also would have 
been delayed for many years if it had not 
been for the RFC. Many of you are un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact that the 
Corporation financed the construction of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, New York 
City’s Queens-Midtown and Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnels, Philadelphia’s gas sys- 
tem, and Los Angeles’ water system. But, 
how many realize how much the health, 
sanitation, and living conditions of a 
widely scattered cross section of our 
country’s population have been improved 
immeasurably by loans from the same 
source. And, this service is continuing 
right now. 

In addition to the aid to the people in 
these small communities, the RFC’s pub- 
lic agency lending has been of great ad- 
vantage to private investors by creating 
sound bond issues of proven merit. The 
facts are that private investors will rarely 
finance a project without a proven earn- 
ings record—actual evidence that the 
revenues will service the loan. Once, 
however, such a record is established— 
and it has been in practically every pub- 
lic agency loan made by the RFC—then 
the issues are sold to private investors 
or back to the issuers. The RFC gets 
the project underway, holds the bonds 
for seasoning and then sells them usually 
at par or better. 

Note that out of the 6,219 such invest- 
ments the RFC has sold in an orderly 
manner all except 274 issues in the 
amount of $25 million. An additional 
24 issues in the amount of $43 million 
have been authorized but have not been 
fuliy disbursed as construction of the 
projects progresses. 

The public agency loan activity of the 
RFC has been successful, both as to pub- 
lic purpose and as to profitability. It 
has aided the public when private funds 
were not available to meet public needs— 
and it has done so at a profit to the 
Government. 

Maybe it does not seem important to 
some of us who are accustomed to take 
their water supply or their sewerage 
system for granted that some of the 
people—fine citizens, too—do not have 
such essentials.. Those who do not think 
this is important will, of course, not be 
impressed with the fine public service 
performed by the RFC’s trained staff 
who do this job. 

I, however, rate this public agency 
lending job of the RFC side-by-side with 
the fine work the RFC does for disaster 
victims and small-business men, 
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WHAT DOES THE RFC DO TO AID DISASTER 
VICTIMS? 

When Mother Nature gets overly ex- 
uberant or careless with her great 
strength, even the great wealth and 
power of this Nation cannot prevent 
innocent people from suffering damage 
to their homes, their churches, their 
business establishments, and sometimes 
to their lives. Earthquakes, floods, big 
winds—other than those which some- 
times originate in this great forum—do 
strike and do destroy and the result is 
an immediate need for help. 

A lot of attention should be given and 
has occasionally been received by the 
RFC for its loans to small-business men 
to enable them to operate and compete 
and survive under normal circumstances. 
However, special attention should like- 
wise be given to what the RFC does 
under the abnormal—I might say the 
catastrophic—circumstances which find 
areas of our country bleeding and 
wounded from a sudden visitation of 
Mother Nature’s might. 

In such disasters, funds are needed 
promptly to repair or rebuild homes and 
to put businesses back into productive 
operation. The RFC moves in with field 
teams of sympathetic experts, with their 
scissors ready for cutting any red tape 
which might be in the way to making 
loans to those who need such help. Most 
Americans do not want charity. They 
want to pay back from their own pro- 
ductivity what has been made available 
in times of need. The RFC, cooperating 
fully with the private banks in these dis- 
aster areas, authorizes loans to these 
citizens who suddenly find themselves in 
financial trouble through no fault of 
their own. 

One might well ask,;“‘Why do not the 
local banks adyance money to their suf- 
fering fellow townsmen? Why is it 
necessary for the RFC to step in?” It 
would be only fair to point out that the 
local banks do help in many cases, but 
frequently because of the type of risk 
or because of loan limitations or for 
other reasons they cannot make loans 
to the sufferers. Sometimes they might 
be able to help but do not. Anyway, the 
RFC is there to do what is needed, 
within the range of reasonable protec- 
tion of the public’s money and with a 
minimum of delay. 

During fiscal year, 1952, 80 percent of 
the number of loans made by the RFC 
were to disaster victims. Most of this 
number were for the restoration of 
homes. These loans were generally not 
big loans in dollars and cents, In fact, 
over three-quarters of them were for 
$5,000 or less. But, how big and welcome 
they were to the Americans who received 
them. 

It should be a source of great satis- 
faction to the people in this country to 
know that there exists—and will con- 
tinue to exist—a sympathetic, alert, and 
businesslike agency of their Government 
ready, willing, and able to move in, with- 
out fanfare or other dramatics, to help 
out the victims of disasters. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill, H. R. 4004, to amend section 
5210 of the Revised Statutes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 205, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PatTMaN moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 4004 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MuLTER) there 
were—ayes 16, noes 88. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 79, nays 240, not voting 112, 
as follows: 


amendment was 


[Roll No. 24] 
YEAS—79 
Abernethy Gathings Moss 
Addonizio Green Multer 
Albert Gross O'Hara, Il. 
Aspinall Hagen, Calif. Patman 
Barden Hays, Ohio Perkins 
Bennett, Fla. Holifield Pfost 
Blatnik Holtzman Poage 
Howell Polk 

Bolling Ikard Rayburn 
Brooks, Tex. Jarman Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrd Karsten, Mo Rodino 
Byrne, Pa Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Colo. 
Camp Kilday Rogers, Tex. 
Cannon King, Calif. Sieminski 
Celler Kirwan Smith, Miss, 
Chudoff Lane 
Condon Lesinski Sullivan 
Crosser McCarthy Teague 
Delaney Machrowicz Thompson, Tex, 
Edmondson Madden Whitten 
Engle Magnuson Wickersham 
Evins Mahon Wier 
Feighan Marshall Willis 
Fisher Metcalf Winstead 

arty Mills Yorty 
Friedel Mollohan 
Garmats Morrison 
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NAYS—240 
Abbitt Gavin Murray 
Adair Gentry Neal 
Alexander George Nelson 
Allen, Ill. Golden Nicholson 
Andersen, Goodwin Norrell 
H. Carl Graham Oakman 
Andresen, Grant O'Brien, Mich. 
August H. Gregory O'Brien, N. Y. 
Andrews Gubser Osmers 
Angell Hagen, Minn.  Ostertag 
Arends Hale Passman 
Auchincloss Haley Patterson 
Ayres Hand Phillips 
Bailey Harden Pilcher 
Baker Hardy Pilion 
Eattle Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Beamer Harrison, Wyo. Poulson 
Bender Harvey Radwan 
Bentley Hays, Ark. Rains 
Berry Herlong Ray 
Betts Hess Reams 
Bishop Hiestand Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton, Hill ed, Til. 
Frances P, Hillelson Reed, N. Y. 
Bonin Hillings Rees, Kans. 
osch Hinshaw Regan 
Bow Hoeven Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bramblett Hoffman, M. RiehiIman 
Bray Hoffman, Mich. Roberts 
Brooks, La. Holmes Robeson, Va. 
Brown, Ga, Holt Robsion, Ky. 
Brownson Hope Rogers, Mass. 
Broyhill Hosmer Sadiak 
Buchanan Hunter St. George 
Budge Hyde Saylor 
Burdick Jackson Schenck 
Busbey James Scherer 
Bush Javits Seely-Brown. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenkins Selden 
Campbell Johnson Shafer 
Canfield Jonas, Ill. Sheehan 
Carlyle Jonas, N. C. Shelley 
Case Jones, Ala. Short 
Cederberg Jones, N.C. Shuford 
Chatham Judd Sikes 
Chelf Kean Simpson, M 
Chenoweth Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Clardy Kearns Small 
Clevenger Keating Smith, Kans. 
Cole, Mo, Kee Smith, Va. 
Coon Kelley, Pa Spence 
Cooper Kersten, Wis. Staggers 
Cotton Kilburn Stauffer 
Cretella King, Pa. Stringfellow 
Crumpacker Krueger Sutton 
Cunningham Laird Taber 
Curtis,Mass, Landrum Talle 
Curtis, Mo, Lantafl Thomas 
Dague Latham Thompson, La. 
Davis, Ga. LeCompte Thompson, 
Davis, Wis. Long Mich, 
Deane Lovre Trimble 
Devereux Lucas Van Pelt 
D'Ewart McCulloch Van Zandt 
Dies McDonough Velde 
Dondero McGregor Vorys 
Donovan McIntire Vursell 
Dorn, N. Y. McMillan Wainwright 
Dorn, S.C. McVey Walter 
Dowdy Mack, Wampler 
Doyle Mailliard Watts 
Ellsworth Martin, Iowa Wharton 
Fallon Mason Widnall 
Fenton Matthews Wigglesworth 
Fernandez Meader Williams, N. Y. 
Ford Merrill Wilson, Tex. 
Forrester Miller; Md. Withers 
Fountain Miller, Nebr. Withrow 
Frazier Miller, N. Y. Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Morgan Young 
Gamble Moulder 
Gary Mumma 
NOT VOTING—112 
Allen, Calif. Cooley Gordon 
Barret Corbett Granahan 
Bates Coudert Gwinn 
Becker Curtis, Nebr, Halleck 
Belcher Davis, Tenn. Harris 
Bennett, Mich. Dawson, Ill Harrison, Va. 
tsen Dawson, Utah 
Boland Dempsey Hébert 
ton, Derounian Heller 
Oliver P. Dingell Heselton 
Bonner id Horan 
Boykin Dollinger Hruska 
Brown, Ohio Dolliver Hull 
Donohue Jensen 
Burleson Durham Jones, Mo. 
Eberharter eogh 
Elliott Klein 
Chiperfield Fine Kluczynski 
ureh Fino Knox 
Cole, N. ¥. Forand 
Fulton Lyle 


McConnell Price “~~” Taylor 
McCormack Priest Thorn’ 
Mack, Ill. Prouty Tollefson 
Merrow Rabaut tt 
Miller, Calif. Ri Vinson 
Miller, Kans. Riley Warburton 
Morano Rivers Weichel 
Norblad Rogers, Fla. Westland 
O'Brien, NI. Rooney eeler 
O'Hara, Minn, Roosevelt Williams, Miss. 
O’Konski Scott Wilson, Calif. 
O'Neill Scrivner Wilson, Ind. 
Patten Scudder Wolverton 
Pelly Secrest Yates 
Philbin Sheppard Younger 
Powell Smith, Wis. Zablocki 
Preston Springer 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton 
against. 


Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Halleck against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr. Lanhan against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Vinson against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Pelly against. 

Mr. Dodd for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. O’Brien of MTlinois for, with Mr. 
Wheeler against. 

Mr. Price for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Fine for, with Mr. Rogers of Florida 
against. 

Mr. Buckley for, 
against. 

Mr. Dollinger for, with Mr. Cole of New 
York against. 

Mr. Forand for, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, 
against. 

Mr, Granahan for, with Mr. Bennett of 
Michigan against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Derounian against. 

Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Richards 
against. 

Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Rooney for, with Mr. Dempsey against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Mack of Illinois for, with Mr. McCon- 
nell against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Bates against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Becker against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Car- 
rigg against. 

Mr. Boland for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Sheppard for with Mr. Smith of Wis- 
consin against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Bentsen. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Belcher with Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Cooley. 

Mrs. Church with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah with Mr, Durham, 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Horan with Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Scrivner with Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Secrest. 

Mr. Corbett with Mr. Priest. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Miller of Kansas. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Jones of Missouri. 

E: O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. McCor- 
mack. 

Mr. Scudder with Mr. Carnahan. 


Messrs. ENGLE and PERKINS 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 


with Mr. Wolverton 


with Mr. Westland 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO MAKE INVES- 
TIGATIONS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 161 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to conduct studies, inyestiga- 
tions, and to inquire into any matter within 
its jurisdiction, including but not limited to 
the study of long-range problems affecting 
agriculture and forestry. For the purposes 
of this resolution, the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within or outside the United 
States, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to make such inspections or in- 
vestigations, to use such governmental facili- 
ties without reimbursement therefor, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the committee, or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall issue such 
reports, including reports to the House of 
Representatives, with such recommendations 
for legislation or otherwise, as the committee 
deems desirable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “or outside.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution is similar to resolutions that 
we have enacted for many other com- 
mittees of the House and authorizes the 
Committee on Agriculture to proceed 
with such investigations as may come 
under the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee. It is a very simple resolution and 


-there are no requests for time on this 


Side. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in the statement made by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLS- 
wortH]. This is a unanimous report of 
the Committee on Agriculture and of the 
Committee on Rules. I know of no rea- 
son for pursuing any further time on it, 
and I have no requests for time. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


1953 


ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK 
AND CLERK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 206) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1953, the 
positions of Assistant Legislative Clerk and 
Clerk, in the office of the majority leader of 
the House, at the basic salary rates of $3,000 
each per annum, shall be vacated, and in lieu 
thereof there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, until otherwise 
provided by law, compensation at the basic 
salary of $6,000 per annum for the employ- 
ment of a secretary to the majority leader of 
the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PENSIONS FOR ALL WORLD WAR I 
VETS AT 62 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, unlike the 
Lost Battalion which was cut off for 
days, all veterans of World War I have 
been isolated from some of the benefits 
they are morally entitled to ever since 
they came back from France. 

Veterans of earlier wars and their 
widows were given pensions at the age 
of 50 without having to go through the 
red tape of proving disability or financial 
distress. 

World War I veterans drew a blank 
during the boom and the bust. 

The younger veterans who took their 
places during World War II and now in 
Korea are covered by the most liberal 
program ever devised to help those who 
served their country above and beyond 
the call of civilian service. They sacri- 
ficed high-paying jobs in war industries, 
and they su@ered invisible physical 
strain which only the passing years re- 
veal. The Nation acknowledged this 
debt and this toll and tried to compen- 
sate them for the loss. 

Veterans still under 20 years of age 
were awarded compensation which they 
will continue to receive for the rest of 
their lives on proof of physical disability 
or financial embarrassment. In effect 
these VA regulations are being misinter- 
preted as a pension law. 

But the veterans of World War I or 
their widows, by and large, do not have 
a uniform pension law to protect them 
in their declining years. 

Furthermore, a pension that would 
enable them to live at home would save 
the Government the much greater ex- 
pense involved in maintaining them at 
a Government facility. 

And the money that they have been 
able to put aside for a rainy day has 
been shortchanged to little more than 
haif of its original value, swindling them 
out of the security they worked for in 
such good faith. 

Therefore, to alleviate this situation, 
and in a manner equal to all, I ask for 
earnest consideration of my bill to pro- 
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vide $100 per month pensions to all vet- 
erans of World War I, or their widows, 
upon attaining the age of 62 and without 
any physical or financial test to estab- 
lish entitlement. 

As General Eisenhower said in Boston 
on election eve, 1952, our country must 
always “care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan.” To which I add that any 
man or woman who served in the uni- 
form of his country in time of war is a 
veteran and the Nation must try to pay 
its debt to all of them. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY AND THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the message read to the House 
Monday from President Eisenhower, 
urging extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, was an eloquent state- 
ment of the urgent need for American 
leadership in the establishment of a 
sound world-trade policy. It is unfor- 
tunate that present political considera- 
tions have brought about the President’s 
decision to delay a fight for improve- 
ment in our tariff structure until next 
year, while at the same time a man is 
being appointed to the Tariff Commis- 
sion who tells the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that he has no ideas on this vital 
subject considered of such major impor- 
tance by the President, and who ex- 
presses opposition to certain provisions 
of the present act which the President 
asks to be extended. 

A year’s standstill in trade is in reality 
a setback for the administration. No 
program will be made without a fight 
for improvement of the present law. A 
fight over tariff law is coming if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is true to his purpose 
of developing, through cooperative ac- 
tion among the free nations, a strong 
and self-supporting economic system ca- 
pable of providing both the military 
strength to deter aggression and the ris- 
ing productivity that can improve living 
standards. 

My purpose today is to explore some 
of the fallacious arguments still preva- 
lent in the tariff discussion. 

There is only one criterion by which 
to judge a foreign-trade policy. It is 
the criterion of national interest. Ele- 
mentary and undeniable as it is, this 
concept has in the past been mutilated 
by the protectionists and misunderstood 
by the rest of us. The question to be 
asked is “What is in the national in- 
terest?” Not “What is in the interest 
of this or that industry?” although this 
= necessarily a part of the larger ques- 

on. 

I take it that in peacetime the only 
conceivable national interest in foreign 
trade is improvement in the standard 
of living for the whole Nation. Under 
the cold-war conditions prevailing today 
the relationship of our trade policy to 
our military security must also be con- 
sidered. Fortunately, we have discov- 
ered that a policy which serves the first 
= will, in general, serve the second 
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AID OR TRADE? 


The free world is confronted with the 
absolutely basic need to find a solution 
to the dollar-payments problem. Al- 
though we have managed temporarily to 
keep the wolf of western disunity from 
our door through our extensive foreign- 
aid program, unless we accede to real- 
ity, other nations will no longer be able 
to buy our goods, the productive effi- 
ciency of the anti-Communist alliance 
will fall off, and living standards at home 
as well as abroad will deteriorate. 

The mere renewal of the present Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act is not 
enough. As the Bell report points out, 
the principle of equivalent-tariff con- 
cessions assume an already existing bal- 
ance of payments between participating 
countries. Since payments are not bal- 
anced, the present act contributes lit- 
tle to the basic solution. If other coun- 
tries must match each concession of 
ours with an equal concession, payments 
would probably remain in perpetual dis- 
equilibrium, The first step must be uni- 
lateral action to reduce American trade 
barriers. 

The restoration of balance will not 
follow automatically from United States 
tariff reduction alone. This country can 
further improve the situation with en- 
couragement of private investment 
abroad. For their part, our allies should 
be expected to make important contri- 
butions in the form of determined anti- 
inflationary measures, increased produc- 
tivity, more efficient response to world 
demand, and adequate domestic invest- 
ment programs. But as leaders of the 
free world, we can create favorable con- 
ditions for cooperation by accepting the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

OUR TARIFFS ARE NOT LOW 


Before the American public can be eX- 
pected to support a new policy of this 
kind, we need to clear the air of two 
very prevalent misconceptions regard- 
ing the purpose of tariffs. They are 
the fallacy of the low American tariff 
and the fallacy of cheap labor. 

Those who would like to further re- 
strict foreign trade have hit upon the 
claim that American tariffs are already 
low. They support their contention with 
figures showing that the average duty 
paid on all American imports is 6 per- 
cent, while the average rate of duty on 
all dutiable imports is not more than 
12.5 percent. They further urge, with 
ample self-righteousness, that 55 percent 
of American imports are duty free. 

There is nothing wrong with these fig- 
ures except the interpretation put on 
them. i 

There is nothing wrong with these fig- 
duties collected to the value of all im- 
ports—or of all dutiable imports—great- 
ly understates the restrictive effect of 
our tariff. The average rate of duty, 
remember, is based on actual imports 
and minimizes the importance of poten- 
tial imports. Such a calculation is 
weighted downward in favor of imports 
with a low rate of duty and against im- 
ports heavily restricted or altogether 
prohibited by a high rate of duty. Asan 
extreme illustration, a country with ab- 
solutely prohibitive tariffs on every ar- 


. ticle of import would, in fact, show an 
~ average rate of duty on actual dutiable 
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imports of 0 percent. The figure of 12.5 
percent is clearly misleading. 

An examination of the American tariff 
schedule, indeed, reveals that several 
large import items are subject only to 
nominal rates. Sugar, for instance, has 
an average duty of only 10.5 percent 
while accounting for one-eighth of the 
total dutiable imports in 1949. On the 
other hand, woolen textile imports, with 
duties as a whole averaging 35 percent, 
were valued at $33 million in 1950 and 
constituted less than 5 percent of do- 
mestic production. It is apparent that 
tariff rates of the latter kind severely 
restrict imports. 

Those anxious to labor the point that 
55 percent of our imports are nonduti- 
able invariably exclude the fact that the 
United States places no duty at all on 
certain raw materials and foodstuffs 
simply because of the absence of a do- 
mestic source, while on the other hand 
many manufactured goods are subjected 
to nearly prohibitive rates. The Bell 
report, discussing the fallacy involved 
in this argument, states: 

Instances are given * * * of high duties 
on so extensive a scale as to lead to the opin- 
ion that tariff rates on manufactures are 
really very high. 


In other words, an analysis of the com- 
position of the nondutiable group of 
goods reveals our raw materials defi- 
ciency rather than our generosity. 

Moreover, in many cases the height of 
specific tariff is no measure of its effec- 
tiveness. Even a relatively low duty of 
10 percent may prevent foreign sellers 
from entering the American market 
when price-conscious American competi- 
tors render total foreign landed costs 
too high. 

No analysis of the American tariff is 
complete if it excludes the psychological 
effect of two devices which further re- 
strict imports—the peril point and the 
escape clause. ‘The first all but guar- 
antees in most cases that the President 
will not be able to negotiate really sig- 
nificant tariff concessions, and the sec- 
ond warns other countries that a large 
increase in imports, even those resulting 
from increased efficiency abroad, will not 
be tolerated, Even if the escape clause 
has not so far resulted in any significant 
withdrawal of tariff concessions, it has 
drawn the line beyond which foreign ex- 
porters know they cannot venture with- 
out fear of being penalized for success. 
It is impossible to measure the restric- 
tiveness on potential imports resulting 
from these devices or to determine their 
effect on foreign incentive to develop the 
American market. 

OUR LABOR IS CHEAPEST 


The second fallacy in the protectionist 
argument supports the belief that Amer- 
ican industry must be protected from the 
unfair competition of cheap labor in for- 
eign countries. For a nation that has 
shown in practice a fair understanding 
of the working of the economic law, it is 

-odd that we should honor this sophistry 
in law. 

Quite to the contrary, it is the Ameri- 
can industry that most often enjoys the 
advantages of cheap labor. For it is not 
wages per unit of time which is signifi- 
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cant in measuring labor costs, but wages 
per unit of output. 

The American automotive industry, 
for example, may pay hourly wages four 
times as great as its foreign competitors, 
but the American worker's productivity 
is so much greater, and the unit cost of 
his labor therefore so much less, that the 
industry is easily able to maintain its 
dominant position at home and abroad. 
Wherever the productivity ratio exceeds 
the wage rate ratio, labor costs are lower. 
According to 1951 figures, American 
wage rates averaged three and one-half 
times those in Britain in the manufac- 
turing industries, and yet American pro- 
ductivity maintained its general superi- 
ority, and not by any means just in the 
large mass production industries. Amer- 
ican labor is cheap in terms of output 
because the American laborer and Amer- 
ican manufacturer are efficient. 

The cry of “cheap foreign labor” often 
takes on a moral tone, as if to condemn 
evil foreign industrialists who exploit 
their domestic labor force in the sweat- 
shops of Europe. Low hourly wages, in 
fact, refiect the lower standards of living 
in these countries, their low rate of pro- 
ductivity and capital investment. And 
the United States has a direct interest 
in the improvement of wage and living 
standards abroad. Upon this depends 
the success of our fight against commu- 
nism and the maintenance of our high 
level of real income. 

A recent letter which I received makes 
a statement which, I believe, is typical 
of the misunderstanding of the facts of 
international trade: 

Whenever foreign standards of living and 
wage costs are the same as they are in the 
United States, then perhaps we should tear 
down our protection for the American work- 
man, and not until then. 


TRADE HELPS US 


Aside from the slightly hypocritical 
concern for the worker, if this premise 
were to become the basis for ail interna- 
tional trade, then trade would fall off to 
a disastrously low level andthe living 
standard of the whole world fall with it, 
including that of our own country. Pro- 
tectionists have long conveniently ig- 
nored the economic truism that interna- 
tional trade is based upon comparative 
advantage. Under ideal conditions, 
when one country enjoys an advantage 
over other countries in the production of 
a given good, it will export that good. 
Thus each country tends to export those 
goods which it can produce at the low- 
est relative cost and tends to import 
those goods which require relatively 
higher units of labor and capital to pro- 
duce. When a domestic industry fails 
to meet foreign competition, its labor 
and capital are released for work in the 
more productive sections of the economy. 
And the cost of labor, it should be re- 
membered, is not the only factor deter- 
mining comparative advantage. Access 
to raw materials, transportation costs, 
access to stable markets, style prefer- 
ence are all important factors contribut- 
DE to the producer’s competitive posi- 

on. 
MUTUAL BENEFITS 


Although the theory of comparative 
advantage cannot be realized in practice, 
that is no reason to discard it as a guid- 
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ing principle. It is simply another way 
of saying that international trade exists 
because it is mutually beneficial. The 
living standards of all countries are 
raised by trade; the higher the level of 
balanced trade, the higher the living 
standards in all countries. If we insist 
upon producing those goods which other 
countries can supply us at lower costs— 
except where considerations of defense 
production require protection of the do- 
mestic source—our overall productivity 
is decreased, the costs in terms of human 
effort increased, and our living standard 
lowered. 

Those who would have us excluded for- 
eign goods from the American market 
because the foreign wage rates are lower, 
would thereby impose an even lower 
standard of living on these countries. 
The ultimate result would be an adverse 
effect on the level of real income in the 
United States. Let no one be fooled, 
What appears to offer immediate advan- 
tage for the western mining interests, the 
tuna industry, the woolen industry, ad 
infinitum, may not be good for the coun- 
try asa whole. The argument runs that 
when a domestic industry is injured by 
excessive imports, American workers are 
thrown out of work and overall consump- 
tion is down by that much. But it is 
equally true that when the farmer and 
the exporting manufacturer lose their 
overseas markets, as they would with in- 
ternational trade balanced at a low level, 
men are thrown out of work and con- 
sumption is down. The difference is 
that ill effects of lowered consumption 
in the latter case are compounded by a 
rise in the price level caused by tariff 
protection of our uncompetitive indus- 
tries. 

REMEMBER THE CONSUMER 

It is scarcely in the American tradi- 
tion that the interests of the small frac- 
tion of the total population adversely 
affected in the short run by foreign 
competition should be served before the 
interests of the Nation as a whole. Are 
we to give no consideration to the Ameri- 
can consumer who, denied the benefits 
of competitive prices, nfust pay higher 
prices for protected consumer goods and 
for those manufactured products which 
utilize foreign materials in their pro- 
duction? Are we to give no considera- 
tion to the numerous American manu- 
facturers and farmers a significant part 
of whose production is for export and 
for whom a low level of imports means 
a low level of exports—a fact concealed 
recently by huge postwar American aid? 
Few people realize the absolute impor- 
tance of the role foreign trade plays in 
our economy: At a peak in 1947 we ex- 
ported 12 percent of the total United 
States production of movable goods. 

Finally, are we to give no consideration 
to the American taxpayer who for so 
long has had to bear the burden of for- 
eign aid which has been in effect a sub- 
sidy for our exports? 

In a 1945 report of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Paul Hoffman 
and Harry Scherman mark the over- 
whelming importance of imported mate- 
rials and their prices for our own 
manufactures: 

The point usually overlooked * * * is that 
imports have far more of an influence on 
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both the kind and amount of employment 
we have than do our exports. Until this 
indispensability of imports in our entire pat- 
tern of production is widely and sharply 
recognized, in all its detail, our international 
trade policies will continue to be distorted— 
as they have been for decades—by the basic 
error that exports are beneficial to domestic 
employment and that imports somehow 
lessen our total employment. 


The argument for protection which 
merits the closest attention is the un- 
deniable need for defense production for 
an assurred domestic source of certain 
vital raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, Wherever this claim is made by 
a particular industry, however, experts 
in the Defense Establishment should 
give it careful scrutiny since the claim 
of essentiality or injury may be over- 
stated. There are two further reserva- 
tions to be made regarding this argu- 
ment. 

It is patently impossible to achieve 
complete self-sufficiency in the matter 
of defense needs and the attempt to 
achieve it is often costly. Secondly, 
there are other devices than import re- 
strictions available to insure a continu- 
ing domestic supply of strategic goods. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURY 


While we must abolish or reduce tariff 
protection where it is clearly in the na- 
tional interest to do so, we cannot de- 
cently remain indifferent to the very real 
distress caused those engaged in mar- 
ginal industries whose existence is actu- 
ally threatened by tariff concessions. 
We should and can formulate a policy 
with the means to compensate industry 
for its loss of profits and labor for its 
loss of wages. Even better, we could 
provide the machinery for assisting in- 
dustry over a period of conversion to a 
related type of production where possible 
and facilitating the movement of work- 
ers to new employment. This is nothing 
more than just compensation under the 
rule of eminent domain. Under the 
present state of full employment transi- 
tions of this kind would cause a mini- 
mum of dislocation and inconvenience to 
those affected. The cost would be small 
by comparison with the overall return 
to our economic system. 

Whenever capital is invested and labor 
offered, there is risk involved. Profits 
are the payment, in part, for the willing- 
ness to accept risk. The overwhelmingly 
unique fact about the American economy 
has been its dynamic quality—the abil- 
ity, and more than that, the will to shift 
resources, labor, and capital to meet 
changed conditions. Our economy has 
in the past had to adapt itself to far 
severer changes than any precipitated 
by tariff reduction—as for example, in 
the switch twice in one generation from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
Throughout it all the amazing rate of 
economic growth has been maintained. 
The challenge produced by a more liberal 
trade policy would differ little in char- 
acter from the challenge of past tech- 
nological and internal political revolu- 
tions. Once we have lost the will to 
adapt, we have in- fact lost the will to 
progress. British and European indus- 
trialists in the postwar era never tire of 
citing the superiority of the American 
ecohomy proceeding from this adaptive 


character of American industry. It ` 
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would be ironic, indeed, were we to fail 
now to live up to a reputation so recently 
recognized. 

The last refuge of the protectionist 
will be to whine about the mote in his 
allies’ eyes and ask why should the 
United States be the goat and make the 
first move toward a liberal trade policy. 
I would say to him first, so unmistakable 
is the economic hegemony of the United 
States in the free world that the action 
it takes automatically describes the 
limits of action for every other country. 
I would say to him, secondly, that the 
essence of leadership is to lead, not to 
follow. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is true that the auto- 
mobile industry is an industry which is 
benefiting most at the present time from 
our reciprocal trade processes. I would 
like to make a point at this time in the 
discussion, if I may be permitted to do 
so. The advocacy of young Henry Ford— 
I will refer to him as young Henry 
Ford—of the idea that we ditch all of 
our tariff restrictions and go on a free 
trade basis is just as silly as his grand- 
father’s idea of ending World War I by 
sending a peace ship to Europe, If he 
has his way and the automobile industry 
continues to prosper and take advantage 
of our reciprocal agreements as they 
are now, when they have 40,000 more 
Ford trucks in Europe you will have 
10,000 people out of employment in this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman will permit me to say some- 
thing about Henry Ford’s views, I think 
his views in regard to this world trade 
situation. are just as important and just 
as significant to the future welfare of 
this country as the original action of his 
grandfather instituting a $5 wage scale 
for labor, which I think started the 
present program of higher wage scales in 
these United States, and which I do not 
believe the gentleman from West Vir- 
oo or anybody else, would like to cut 

ack. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In how many countries 
does Ford have subsidiary plants? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I have no 
idea how many subsidiary plants he has. 
It is important to remember in relation 
to Mr. Ford’s ideas that perhaps he is 
thinking in terms of his role as an Amer- 
ican taxpayer. He is looking to the end 
of relief from paying for the entire bur- 
den of the economic structure of the free 
world that we have had to assume since 
the end of World War II. He realizes, as 
an American taxpayer, and as many 
other business people throughout this 
country realize, that it is a great deal 


Iam glad 


_better for the countries of Europe, Asia, 


and everywhere else outside of the Com- 
munist domain, to be able to pay their 
own way and not have to accept this 
burden which the American taxpayers 
have assumed, 
Mr. GROSS. 
yield again? 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 


we 
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Mr. GROSS. You are advocating a 
lowering of tariffs, as I take it? Is that 
right? And an abolition of the peril 
point and escape clause and reciprocal 
trade tax? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I am ad- 
yocating precisely that, right in keeping 
with the statements made to the Amer- 
ican people in the last election by our 
present great President of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is from 
Mississippi. You produce cotton down 
there, do you not? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you produce tobacco? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. No; we do 
not produce tobacco. 

Mr. GROSS. How much cotton do 
you think you want to have imported 
into this country in competition with the 
farmers of Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The cot- 
ton farmers of the United States are not 
worried about imports. We feel sure we 
can produce a product of such quality 
at such a price that there will be plenty 
of market for it. If there are imports of 
cotton into this country, we will sell ours 
elsewhere. 

Mr. GROSS. If all the bars on the 
importation of cotton were removed, I 
would expect the southerners to be in 
here trying to have them restored. That 
is what they would be doing, and the 
gentleman knows it. As far as Ford is 
concerned, he has subsidiary plants in 
some 78 foreign countries. He is in a 
particularly nice spot to advocate free 
trade. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I believe in the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements principle, but 
I am wondering if the gentleman will 
discuss this problem: In my area we 
raise almonds. That is the only place 
in the United States where they do raise 
them. It is a $250 million industry. I 
have talked to the almond people and 
the cherry people and the wine people, 
and when you open the door to permit 
the importation of Italian almonds for 
instance, and almonds from other coun- 
tries you are competing with labor that 
gets less than 10 percent of what our 
workers get. Under the most-favored- 
nations clause when you permit one 
country to import, that opens the door 
to all other countries to do likewise, 
How do you answer that? \ 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Does the 
gentleman from California contend that 
the laborer in Italy, or wherever they 
produce these almonds he is talking 
about, produce as much as the laborer 
in California? Cannot the laborers in 
California and the farmers who super- 
vise their work through the ownership 
of these almond trees provide efficiency 
in their operation and management to 
such degree as to overcome that differ- 
ence? | j 

Mr. JOHNSON. Nowhere near enough 
to fill that gap, and I will tell you how 
it comes about, The people who want 
those imported almonds are firms who 
want almonds te mix in their products, 
and naturally they want cheap almonds, 


..'These almond producers have their land 
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committed to this tree crop. It is very 
expensive land, and they pay wages to 
their help so their workers can maintain 
the American standard of living of the 
place where they live. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Does the 
gentleman believe that this $250-million 
industry in California has a good eco- 
nomic foundation, if it must depend for 
its existence upon blocking out from this 
country imports of a crop which appar- 
ently can be produced even without the 
high quality of land management? The 
farm owners and the farm laborers in 
California simply want to block out a 
crop which can be produced more 
cheaply. Is it worth the American tax- 
payer’s while to subsidize—and that is 
what we are doing—to subsidize an in- 
dustry that sits back and begs for pro- 
tection instead of trying to find a way 
for those people to divert their produc- 
tive energies and devote their land to 
the production of badly needed crops 
which would offer a substitute market? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That just shows the 
gentleman does not know the problem 
as it confronts the California grower. 
Here we have thousands of acres of very 
costly land committed to trees. The 
trees have been planted and raised on 
that land and the industry is established. 

Another thing, if you allow the im- 
portation of these almonds to rise in 
volume and open the doors just enough 
to overflood the market the bottom will 
drop out of the whole thing. 

As I say, I believe in the principle of 
reciprocal trade, but I do not want them 
to trade off automobiles and manufac- 
tured goods to the detriment of our 
farmers, our walnut growers, our almond 
growers, our cherry growers, and many 
others; and that is what is likely to hap- 
pen if we are not careful in holding 
down the importation of almonds from 
countries where they are grown for 
much less cost than in California. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If we are 
going to expect the Government to pro- 
tect every type of inefficient production, 
the taxpayer and consumer will pay for 
it. And production is inefficient when 
the only basis for an industry’s exist- 
ence is that it can pay its way only un- 
der special conditions—wartime or a 
high tariff. Would it not be far better 
to the economy as a whole to equalize 
the situation by action under the recip- 
rocal trade program—that is, not to let 
the bars down all at once, but gradually 
enough to allow collective action to be 
taken by agricultural interests repre- 
sented in California to help find an in- 
dustry that is more efficient? It would 
involve some cost; of course it would 
involve some cost, but we should not 
have to disturb the broad allocations of 
the whole industry. We have got to do 
-something to work this out where there 
will be less harm to the Nation as a 
whole. As I see it, the only real harm 
involved here is a little shifting of effort 
-from one activity to another. The suf- 
fering that may come to a few when the 
program is worked out is small com- 
` pared to the suffering that will come to 
the whole United States, to the whole 
world, if we allow this continual trade 
-warfare to cause the economic distress 
, Which the Russians are hoping for. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Let me 
complete this thought. It is the whole 
purpose of Russian policy, if we are to 
grant any significance to the statements 
made by Malenkov at the party congress 
last October, is to divide through trade 
warfare—through economic rivalries— 
the countries which are now arrayed 
against Communist aggression. This 
may appear insignificant, this particular 
aspect of the fight, but it is all part of 
the sum total of the deadly cold war in 
which we are engaged. Unless we make 
some concentrated effort to rationalize 
our own economic activities, the hard- 
ship can be real, as I understand your 
almond situation, the pottery situation 
in Ohio, and the situation in several 
other small industries, which are, how- 
ever, just a fractional part of the whole 
American economy. These hardships 
can be worked out. It will not be easy, 
but they can be worked out without loss 
to the people who have their capital in- 
vested, without loss to the people who 
look for their livelihood to these particu- 
lar industries, without loss comparable to 
the burden which the American taxpayer 
assumes today in mutual defense aid, or 
to the great burden which would be ours 
in the future from the loss of western 
unity which we have so far achieved. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then the gentleman 
frankly admits we might have to sac- 
rifice a $400-million industry? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman said a $250-million industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Make it $250 million, 
but there are four or five other agricul- 
tural crops that might suffer more finan- 
cial loss. I think that with a proper ap- 
plication of the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments our people can be protected. 
What worries me is this: I have gone 
before numerous reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments committees and they make very 
much the same argument as the gentle- 
man does: They can change their crops; 
they can do this or that. But we have 
walnuts, also. They are in the same fix. 
We have cherries; they are in the same 
fix; we have wines; they are in the same 
fix. Does the gentleman want to put on 
the block all of the specialized types of 
crops that we have in California to be 
ruined or severely damaged by liberal 
trade-agreements importation? As I get 
the tenor of the gentleman’s argument, 
that is what he would be willing to do. 
Our country is adapted to those kinds of 
crops, to the raising of those crops. I 
want to find some way to safeguard those 
Americans who have invested their 
money and their lives in these various 
activities. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The State 
of California is the richest State in the 
country; it has some of the finest people 
in the world. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that people like that, with the cli- 
mate they have developed, starting a 
hundred years ago, have not the ingenu- 
ity to adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions when in the national interest? A 
hundred years ago you adapted your- 
selves to gold. When the gold gave out, 
we did not subsidize your gold industry 
out there. You have lived on that ever 
since. But you made shifts. You will 
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have to make more shifts in the future, 
as we are doing today in my section of 
the country. We have lived off of cotton 
for 150 years, but we are having to adapt. 
We have borne some heavy burdens be- 
cause of it. We began to make the shift 
in resources in the days before we had 
one iota of assistance of any kind. But 
assistance can be worked out through 
cooperation between the Government 
and the various business communities. 
There will be no disaster. We are not 
going to wipe out anything. I am talk- 
ing about changes that will occur in the 
long pattern of American economic life, 
changes that will require 40 years to 
bring about, changes which will have to 
be accepted instead of blindly fought 
against if we are not going to be de- 
stroyed, changes which will come if we 
refuse to let this present tendency pre- 
vent further progress toward reciprocal- 
trade development. 

The reciprocal trade program, if it is 
properly administered, will make pro- 
vision for certain industries whereby no 
imports will be allowed beyond the ability 
of the economy in a particular area to 
adjust—with Government assistance. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If they do that, I am 
still doubtful if equity to these growers 
would result. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
what I am working toward. But when 
you try to solve that problem preventing 
any further action in reciprocal trade, 
you are burning down the whole house. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They have been sort 
of a brake in going too far in a particular 
direction. Too high tariffs may be as 
bad for the consumer, as too low ones 
are for the producer. I believe we must 
have international trade, naturally, to 
market our great production. We are 
the greatest producer in the world, but 
there must be some happy medium in 
the administration of the law where in- 
dustries like those I have referred to, 
which have existed for generations can 
exist and pay the scale of wages and 
keep up the standard of living that we 
have enjoyed up to this time. I thank 
the gentleman for his courtesy in yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman has al- 
ready indicated in his reply to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that cotton is the lead- 
ing, or one of the leading products of 
his State of Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman will 
have to agree with me that there is in 
the present Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act and in the act that you are asking us 
to reenact and extend, a virtual embargo 
against the shipment of cotton into this 
country. I wonder if the gentleman 
would make the type of speech he is 
making now if the major industry of the 
State of Mississippi was not protected 
eee the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I first 
want to say this. 

“Mr. BAILEY. Answer me honestly, 
and I will not ask you any more ques- 
tions. 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. You will 
have to phrase your question again. 
What I want to say is that I believe in 
the reciprocal trade agreement program. 
I am making a speech regardless of the 
situation of the industry in Mississippi, 
but I would still take this program if cot- 
ton were protected. But, let me make it 
clear, cotton is not protected. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is an embargo 
against the shipment of cotton into this 
country not only in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, but in your Agricultural 
Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. There is 
a provision in the Agricultural Act, and 
there is a provision in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, both of which 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
can take action in relation to a crop 
which is under the price support pro- 
gram to prevent imports from coming in, 
or an embargo on shipping. 

Mr. BAILEY. And cotton is under 
such a program, 
` Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It is not 
spelled out for cotton, but for any type 
of agricultural product which is included 
there, and it was not put there for pro- 
tection. It was*put there to protect 
the cost of that product, to prevent such 
a situation arising whereby the products 
would be imported and put in a loan, 
and the loan used to buy products 
throughout the rest of the world. Iused 
the word “loan”; I mean price support 
program, a term we often use when we 
say “loan.” It should be pointed out 
here that cotton and virtually all the 
other crops and basic commodities 
which are supported are not import 
crops, never have been, and ‘never will 
be. Down through the 150 years of this 
country’s history cotton and tobacco and 
wheat, crops like that, are dependent 
upon exports for a major part of their 
market. They are not worried about 
imports. The supply of this product is 
far out of line in the rest of the world, 
and there is no situation involved where 
anybody sought protection or wants pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GROSS. You even have a re- 
striction on tobacco seed so that it can- 
not be exported from this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Tobacco 
is grown in a lot of countries throughout 
the world. The gentleman from Iowa 
knows that. 

Mr. GROSS. But there are restric- 
tions so that you cannot import it into 
this country, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I was 
mentioning this situation when the dis- 
cussion started awhile back in regard 
to the argument about cheap labor. 
This argument accepts the idea that 
American labor is not efficient and can- 
not be efficient; it accepts the idea that 
American industry cannot be efficient. 
I believe in the free-enterprise system 
in regard to what we can produce. I 
believe that this competitive system we 
have been talking about and trying to 
preserve functions best when we have 
an efficient economy, efficient manage- 
ment, and efficient labor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Under the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act of 1930 we had a provision for 
the imposition of duties. At that time 
they were thought to be fair. Whether 
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they were or not is a question. But 
let me say to the gentleman that the 
duty is based not upon the American cost 
of production but upon the foreign cost 
of production. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yielded 
to the gentleman for a question. I de- 
cline to yield any further. 

Mr.. BAILEY. It has to do with the 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi.” I decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. BAILEY. All right. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
like to continue the particular discus- 
sion of this matter because if I let your 
particular question go I will not be able 
to give the answer I want to give you. 
This business about cheap foreign labor 
is what I want to talk about. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman. on his fine discourse, 
There is a question in my mind, how- 
ever, specifically in connection with in- 
dustries like the tuna industry, that 
supplies a good portion of the protein 
for the national diet. If we allow a 
limited importation, the boats that go out 
to catch these fish will be dispersed, they 
will not be there. Then along comes a 
national emergency when you can no 
longer import, and then a good segment 
of the national diet is taken away. What 
answer does the gentleman have for that 
type of situation? 

Mr. SMITH. of Mississippi. When 
things come to such a pass that we can no 
longer import foods, we will need to de- 
velop the productivity of agriculture in 
this country to such an extent that we 
can substitute our production for the 
present imports of foods. If the emer- 
gency became that great we could live 
without the tuna, But as to the protec- 
tion of the tuna fish industry, I believe 
part of the protection is applied to im- 
ports from countries that, in the event of 
a national emergency, would be at our 
side. If they were not at our side, we 
would not be able to fish, because our 
tuna fishing takes place in waters near 
South America and other areas like that. 
They are scattered all over the oceans, in 
both the Gulf and the Pacific, I under- 
stand. In fact, some of the tuna fishing 
industry was leaving California some 
years ago and coming to Mississippi. 

Mr. HOSMER. There are certain in- 
dustries, however, that are essential in 
national emergency situations where im- 
ports might not be available. Does the 
gentleman feel there should be excep- 
tions to that type of agriculture? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. We must 
have the potentiality and the capacity 
to produce any type of agricultural prod- 
uct or any type of industrial product 
which is absolutely essential to our de- 
fense effort in a complete emergency. 
That of course is.a principle everybody 
must accept. But by the same token 
we have to accept the principle that 
there are many more thousands of items 
thousands of times greater in value scat- 
tered throughout the rest of the world 
that we have to import as part of our 
defense effort. Most of the important 
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defense metals which we are using 
today have to be imported from various 
far corners of the world. We have to 
import those products. It is simply im- 
possible to achieve the kind of security 
where we are absolutely self-sufficient 
at home. We have to rely on imports 
to provide for our security all the way 
down the line. - 

Mr. HOSMER. Is this a- fair state- 
ment? That there are some instances 
in which this principle which you have 
enunciated should not. apply and that 
it is a problem of determining what 
those instances are? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. ‘There are 
certain fields in which the principle I 
have enunciated should be modified to 
the degree that provides us with: mini- 
mum production in the case of a national 
emergency. But we should never, just 
because we need or may need a particu- 
lar product in time of war, subsidize the 
whole industry to a degree that it can 
supply the civilian economy in time of 
peace. We will be defeating ourselves 
in that case. Of course we have to de- 
velop our industry so that we can meet 
all foreseeable needs in time of war. But 
we cannot meet our foreseeable needs in 
time of war by establishing a protective- 
tariff system. We tried to do that with 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act referred 
to a minute ago. That tariff act is gen- 
erally accepted as having been one of 
the greatest contributions toward start- 
ing World War II. f 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Iam glad 
to yield to the gentleman. i 

Mr.GROSS. Aside from a few strate- 
gic metals, will the gentleman tell me 
what else we can import into this coun- 
try without disturbing the labor market 
and the manufactured-goods market and 
the farmers’ market? Just what does 
the gentleman propose that we import 
into this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. We ought 
to import into this country any product 
that is competitive and which it would 
be good business to buy; that is, which 
you as a consumer would want to buy.’ 
We ought to import these products from 
any friendly country which in turn can 
buy products from us and thus develop 
a mutually beneficial exchange of trade. 
We have been expanding this economy of 
ours ever since the birth of this country 
175 years ago. We have been regularly, 
expanding it through the development 
of trade all along the line. There is a! 
greater field for employment because of, 
the development of trade. It has 
brought about shifts in various industrial 
resources in the country. Of course,! 
that is natural and inevitable in the free 
play of the market place that Secretary 
Weeks talked about the other day. It is 
inevitable that there be shifts in busi- 
ness and shifts in industry. We have to 
accept that fact. We cannot afford to 
set up am archaic stone wall around 
some national industry and thus pre- 
vent such adaptations in our economy 
If we do, 
we are going to pay for it, not only at 
the immediate expense of our taxpayers, 
but in the great cost of our security pros, 
gram throughout the world. 
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Mr. GROSS. What would. the gen- 
tleman import—automobiles, milling 
machines, machine tools? What would 
he import into this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I do not 
have any particular item in mind. Iam 
willing to import anything whose price 
would be an advantage to the American 
consumers. 

Mr. GROSS. All of those things we 
have in surplus supply in this country to- 
day. What are you going to do with 
the labor market if we import those 
products? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Those 
items which we have in surplus supply 
in this country constitute part of the 
program. We need to sell them and we 
cannot sell them in this country. We 
have to find somebody who will buy 
them. Nobody can buy from us unless 
they earn the dollars with which to buy, 
and we can do that in 1 of 2 ways. We 
can either give them the dollars outright 
or we can exchange them for goods. 

Mr. GROSS. We have given them 
about 140 billion in the last 10 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I hope 
the gentleman will join with me in trying 
to work out a program whereby we can 
bring that to a halt, and provide a meth- 
od by which these people can earn their 
own way. They cannot earn their own 
way trading outside the United States 
entirely. 

For instance, since World War II we 
have been supporting the economy of 
Japan. I think every Member of this 
Congress, certainly every Member of the 
Congress who supports the policy of the 
Republican Party, agrees that Japan 
_must be kept outside the Communist 
orbit at all cost. It is the one hope of 
eventually removing China from the 
Communist yoke. What are we going 
to do about Japan? Are we going to 
continue to support their economy as we 
have in the past? Suppose we arrive 
at peace in Korea, are we going to say to 
Japan that instead of spending $2 or 
$3 billion on armaments there we 
will just give them that much money? 
Or are we going to tell them we do not 
want them to trade with China and help 
the Communists; that we want them to 
develop trade with the United States 
and the rest of the free world? What 
are we going to do? We cannot stick 
our heads in the sand and refuse to do 
anything. If we do we will produce a 
far greater cost in the armament pro- 
gram and in all other rehabilitation 
costs, if our civilization survives after 
the war. 

I say the best solution is to trade with 
Japan; give them some markets for the 
great industrial capacity which they 
have. It is far cheaper for the American 
taxpayer. I say to the people on the 
other side of the aisle, who are trying to 
meet the promise to balance the budget, 
that the only way they will ever doit and 
reduce taxes is to find some way to cut 
mutual security costs. The only way to 
cut security costs is not by closing your 
eyes and saying, “We haven't got any 
problem,” but by developing a trade sys- 
tem with the rest of the free world. In 
this way they can bear their own part 
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of the cost, and we can eliminate some 
of these conflicts that lead us into war. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that he need not worry about 
how I will vote on foreign aid, I have 
not voted for a penny of it yet. More 
than that, Iam not going to vote to make 
this a dumping ground for the cheap 
products abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman has his way, we will have 
neither trade nor aid. I am sure in the 
end it will mean destruction for this 
country. i 

Mr. GROSS, Well, we will have the 
United States of America. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. You talk 
about bread lines and people being out 
of work. That exact situation existed 
when our foreign trade was at its lowest 
level in the history of the country and 
when our tariff rates were at the highest 
in the history of the country. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last rolicall, I was attending a labor- 
management group of the fishing indus- 
try of Massachusetts at the office of 
Edward J. Brossard, Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. I would like the 
Record to so show, 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call on the bill H. R. 3840 I was in con- 
ference at the Pentagon with the Under 
Secretary of the Navy on matters of 
paramount importance to the 18th Dis- 
trict of California. 


PATRIOTS’ DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend as part of my remarks House 
Resolution 233, which authorizes the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim April 19 of each year Patriots’ Day 
for the commemoration of the events 
which took place on April 19, 1775, and 
an editorial from the Lowell Sun and 
also an article from the Washington Post 
of Sunday, April 12, by John B. Knox. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial of the Lowell Sun 
speaks of the fact that only Massachu- 
setts gives full recognition to the great 
anniversary, the 19th of April, yet all 
48 States of the Union owe their present 
greatness in some way, large or small, 
to the stand for freedom at Concord and 
Lexington. The first blow was struck 
for freedom there. From that blow 
stems the freedom we enjoy today in 
the United States. I hope every Mem- 
ber from every State will join in help- 
ing me secure the passage of the reso- 
lution. We have passed commemorative 
resolutions for almost everything else, 
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House Joint Resolution 233 

Joint resolution authorizing the President 

of the United States to proclaim April 19 

of each year Patriot’s Day for the com- 

memoration of the events that took place 

on April 19, 1775 

Whereas the 19th day of April 1775 wit- 
nessed the first military engagement between 
the American colonists and British troops, 
and the fighting that then occurred at Con- 
cord and Lexington, in Massachusetts, formed 
the prologue to the mighty drama of the 
Revolution and determined the character of 
its first campaign; and 

Whereas the significance of April 19 in the 
history of our country is not to be measured 
by the extent of the military forces that en- 
gaged in local battle in 1775, but by the 
direction and strength of the intangible 
forces then set in motion which in due course 
established the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas a frequent recurrence to the 
events out of which this Nation arose, and 
a better understanding of the principles 
upon which our forefathers grounded their 
independence cannot fail to stimulate and 
renew that high sense of patriotism which 
has ever been the glory of our country: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etċ., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested 
to issue his proclamation, annually, empha- 
sizing the significance of the events that 
occurred on April 19, 1775, calling upon offi- 
cials of the Government to display the flag 
of the United States on all public buildings 
on April 19, and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe the day with appro- 
priate ceremonies in commemoration of the 
patriots who laid down their lives for the 
cause of independence, 


— 


[From the Lowell (Mass,) Sun of April 14, 
1953] 


A REAL OBSERVANCE 


Next Sunday is Patriot’s Day, with the 
formal observance scheduled for Monday. 

It is an anniversary that recalls one of the 
most heroic events in the War of the Revo- 
lution; it marks the first armed resistance 
by men who wanted to be freed from tyranny 
and oppression. It was the spark that kin- 
dled the victory and led to independence, 

The country has grown magnificently since 
the patriots challenged the trained British 
troops at Concord and Lexington. It has 
become the citadel of freedom and the lead- 
ing power in today’s so-called Western World, 
It has met aggressors and defeated them 
and it will continue to campaign for free- 
dom of man everywhere. 

If the red-blooded patriots of Concord and 
Lexington had failed to display courage and 
determination against a superior foe, the in- 
spiration for the Revolution might have been 
lacking and the bid for freedom might have 
been put down in a bloody conquest by the 
forces from overseas, 

Massachusetts is about the only State that 
gives full recognition to this great anni- 
versary. Yet all 48 States owe their present 
greatness in some way, large or small, to 
this stand at Concord and Lexington. 

The prosaic, nonsentimental trends of re- 
cent years may somewhat dampen the en- 
thusiasm which once marked the observance 
of Patriots’ Day. There are suspicions, in 
fact, that considerable opposition may haye 
been fomented in the cells and other dark 
places where subversives gather for their dis- 
cussions which they hope will lead to the 
overthrow of this free land. 

The semi-negligent attitude which so many 
Bay Staters display when mention is made 
of Patriots’ Day is a matter of concern to 
many civic groups. A Citizens Service Unit 
has been organized to stimulate and re- 
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awaken a patriotic zeal for observing this 
great national anniversary. 

This holiday, according to the Citizens 
Unit, “calls for serious as well as recreational 
spring observances statewide each year, but 
especially timely for the 1953 contribution 
to nationwide and even worldwide united 
welfare of all people of good will which 
includes the spiritual element very much a 
factor when those early patriots evolved 
their ideals into practical governmental 
forms. 

“Holiday planning is not always with such 
purposes in mind, but as to our Patriots’ 
Day, it becomes particularly a homefront 
opportunity and duty for local as well as the 
wider influences.” 

It is most disappointing to note a trend 
which minimizes some of the greater and mo- 
mentous milestones in the history of this 
great land. Let us continue to remember 
that the patriots of Middlesex County fired 
the “shot heard round the world.” Let us 
remember that the bark of those muskets 
meant that men were fighting for freedom 
and laying the foundation for the greatest 
democracy in the history of government. 

Lët us increase our devotion to these great 
anniversaries—and a fitting time to start a 
renewed interest in Patriots’ Day and what 
it means would be next weekend. 


[From the Washington Post of April 12, 1953] 


PAUL REVERE’S CHURCH STEEPLE CRACKS ON 
ANNIVERSARY Eve 
(By John B. Knox) 

Boston, April 11.—Paul Revere’s famous 
church steeple is starting to crack up. 

It was 178 years ago this next week that 
signal lanterns hung in the Old North 
Church seht Revere and other messengers 
dashing out of town to warn farmers and 
villagers that British troops were on the 
march to destroy military stores at Concord. 

The American Revolution was on. 

Now cracks are appearing in the ancient 
masonry which supports the slender steeple 
of Old North (more formally, Christ Episco- 
pal) Church. The cracks are not yet deemed 
dangerous, but they have spread sufficiently 
in the 230-year-old walls to be ignored no 
longer. The nonsectarian Lantern League, 
dedicated to maintenance of the shrine, cur- 
rently is seeking $100,000 in gifts to restore 
and maintain Old North. 

Concern about the church is spotlighted 
right now because April 19 is Patriots’ Day in 
this cradle of liberty and much of the sym- 
bolism of Boston’s fete is tied up with the 
twin lanterns which flashed the alarm for 
the minute men of Concord and Lexington. 

The tides of time have changed Boston’s 
North End.and scattered the families which 
once comprised Old North's parish. With 
them have gone the church’s normal means 
of support. Its rector (ex officio) is the 
Right Reverend Norman B. Nash, Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Services are con- 
ducted regularly by the vicar, the Reverend 
Charles Russell Peek. 

The church, oldest public edifice in Bos- 
ton, is open every day in the year. Dona- 
tions from worshipers and visitors and sale 
of maps, cards, books, and pictures have 
helped maintain the property. There were 
107,000 visitors last year. 

Streets near the church now resound with 
sidewalk trafficking—often in alien accents— 
in fruits and vegetables, dried fish, herbs, 
and spices. But when you step from the 
street inside the two and a half feet thick 
walls of Old North, you are back in colonial 
times. 

Inside is whiteness and quiet and dignity— 
‘an arched ceiling, small-pane windows, 
fluted columns, high galleries, and ancient 
‘box pews. ‘The pipeorgan in the back dates 
back to 1759. Some historians say it was 
the first of its kind built in America, A 
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timepiece built in 1726—"the oldest clock in 
the country in a public building’—still tells 
the hours. 

In the belfry is a peal of eight sweet-toned 
bells cast in 1744 in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land—“the first ring of bells cast for the 
British Empire in North America.” At the 
age of 15, Paul Revere joined in forming a 
guild of beliringers. 

From this steeple, in 1757, tradition re- 
cords that John Childs, first aviator in Amer- 
ican history, made a series of three flights 
(presumably by a parachute device). Be- 
cause his performances led many people from 
their business, Childs was “forbid fiying any 
more in the town.” 

The dead lie in 37 tombs beneath the 
church. Tradition says that more than a 
thousand bodies were placed in the old 
tombs. Some were later removed. 

The church has such treasures as the 
ancient “vinegar Bible,” the gift of King 
George II in 1733. A collector once offered 
$100,000 for it. One of five ancient prayer 
books shows pieces of paper pasted over the 
prayers for king and royal family. 

Described as the first memorial to George 
Washington erected in a public place in New 
England, a bust of the first President oc- 
cupies a niche in the church. 

Nearby, in the old burial ground on Copp’s 
‘Hill, lies the sexton, Robert Newman, who 
was locked in the church on the night of 
April 18, 1775, to flash his signal to the 
Charlestown patriots. Newman escaped by 
a rear window while British troopers bat- 
tered at the door. Newman was locked in so 
his family across the street could point to 
the keys if asked whether anyone was in the 
church. 

Newman went on to fight in the Revolu- 
tion, to serve on a privateer, and become a 
major of Marines. Annually one of his or 
Paul Revere’s descendants participates in the 
ceremonial carrying of lanterns into the 
steeple, the night before Patriots’ Day. This 
year, Miss Rachel Revere Kimball will be the 
participant. 

Within these old walls, now in need of 
repairs, the feeling of history linking past 
with present is heavy upon the visitor. 

If you are a tourist visiting the Old North, 
there comes a fresh meaning to the words of 
an old hymn. 

Acting custodian, Robert M. Winn, some- 
times arranges for an organist to play the 
old, old music of America for visitors who 
turn and face the organ, according to colo- 
nial custom, and sing the last stanza written 
by Samuel Francis Smith, born almost in the 
shadow of the old church: 


“Our Fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our king.” 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 
CARE FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several weeks 
there has been considerable discussion 
both on the floor of the House and in 
the press concerning hospitalization and 
medical care for the veterans who are 
ill, Iam sure that those who are advo- 
cating restrictions on hospitalization 
and pointed out what appeared to them 
to be flagrant violations are acting in 
what they consider to be the best inter- 
ests of the country and the veterans also. 
However, some of the publicity which has 
resulted has not been helpful either to 
the veterans or to a real understanding 
of this problem, 
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Over 98,000 veterans are now hospital- 
ized in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals throughout this country. We 
have heard much recently of approxi- 
mately 336 cases which show that men 
of incomes from $4,000 to $500,000 had 
hospitalization in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility. Now I am opposed to 
a man who is not service-connected with 
an income of half a million dollars or 
$100,000 or $50,000, receiving hospitali- 
zation at the expense of the taxpayers. 
But a man with an income of $4,000 or 
$5,000 or $6,000, who asks to be hospital- 
ized, if it is serious illness, is very un- 
likely to be able to bear the full cost of 
his medical treatment. 

It has been rumored that a bill will be 
infroduced to bar hospitalization to any 
veteran who has an annual income of 
$4,000 or more. This, it seems to me, 
would be particularly unfair since it 
would work grave injustices in individual 
cases. What about the veteran with a 
chronic illness who may be hospitalized 
for months on end, or a man recovering 
from a tubercular condition, or those 
pitiful NP cases? Are they to be barred 
from hospitalization because they hap- 
pen to have more than $4,000 a year 
income? Does their service count for 
nothing? 

When the Government asserts the 
right as it has, and it certainly has the 
right to so assert, that it may draft a 
man into the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force, it thereby assumes the respon- 
sibility for the action which normally 
flow from taking this man from his 
peacetime civilian pursuits. We cannot 
have it both ways. Either this veteran 
is entitled to hospitalization as the result 
of his service or he is not. Personally, 
I have always been one who favored the 
best hospitalization for all veterans who 
are in need of it, and I shall continue to 
maintain that position, 

References have been made to the fact 
that a man may be drawing $195 a month 
compensation or he may be drawing con- 
siderably more than that, and earn as 
much as $10,000 a year. He may still be 
totally disabled and have such an income, 
and I say to a man who has lost both 
legs and who is incapacitated in other 
ways if he can earn $10,000, more power 
to him. We all salute him and cheer him 
rather than question whether the Veter- 
ans’ Administration should continue to 
pay his compensation. If he has lost 
both legs he has a disability for which 
the Government can never repay him, 
no matter if they pay him $10,000 in a 
flat sum or pay him $195 a month for 
life. The disability occurred as a re- 
sult of service. The Government as- 
serted the right. The Government must 
bear the responsibility, and I for one 
think that the policy maintained and ad- 
vocated by this Congress over the years 
has been a wise one in compensating 
for these disabilities which occur and 
which are the result of the wars in which 
this Nation has partitcipated, 

I assume that most of us would admit 
certainly that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will have to hospitalize the chronic 
TB and NP cases regardless of whether 


_or not they are service-connected or non- 
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there are no other facilities for them, 
either in State, county, or city. And as 
to the question of hospitalization for 
non-service-connected disability, general 
medical cases, it might be well to con- 
sider the possibilities in non-service- 
connected cases of requiring a veteran 
who’ has private hospital insurance to 
exhaust his coverage in a private hospi- 
tal before he is admitted to a VA instal- 
lation. Particularly is this true in view 
of the difficulty which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is experiencing in collecting 
from insurance companies payment for 
hospitalization in those cases where vet- 
erans have a private insurance policy 
covering medical or hospital care. Of 
course, the insurance companies should 
pay for the veteran in the VA. I woyld 
favor, too, more discretion on the part of 
the local hospital manager so that where 
he knows there is a flagrant violation of 
the basic intent of the Congress that 
he may take action to prevent a man, 
say with $500,000 income, from obtain- 
ing the benefits of hospitalization. He 
could at least pay the VA part. of his 
hospital costs if not service-connected. 

The Subcommittee on Hospitals, 
headed by the Honorable B. W. KEARNEY, 
of New York, is conducting an investiga- 
tion of hospitals and hospitalization. A 
questionnaire providing much basic in- 
formation on this entire question has 
just been returned from the 161 VA in- 
stallations throughout the country. As 
soon as this can be processed and the 
information made available, it will be 
helpful to the subcommittee, the full 
committee and to the Congress, in de- 
termining and working out a solution 
for this problem. We are studying it, 
and we need the assistance of all of 
you to solve this problem. 

I am as much in favor of balancing 
the budget and reducing taxes as any 
Member of the House or Senate, and con- 
siderably more so than some, but I am 
not willing to balance the budget or to 
reduce taxes when to do so means the 
curtailment of basic services to veterans 
or reduction in the basic benefit struc- 
ture which has been built up carefully 
over the years. I hope that this House 
and the entire Congress will be very 
careful in the appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration and give those 
appropriations the sort of considered 
study which they warrant. This is an 
important agency. It is a big agency, 
and it needs more consideration and 
more thoughtful consideration than it 
has so often received. 

I pledge to you as chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs that that 
committee will do its best to work out a 
solution to this problem, but it will have 
to be done carefully and with the as- 
sistance of all of the Members of the 
House and the veterans’ organizations 
and the public generally if we are to 
arrive at a solution which will be fair 
and equitable to all concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I pledge that I will do 
everything I can to work out a program 
advantageous to all. I think there is 
scarcely a Member here in the House 
who wants the veterans’ hospital services 
curtailed. We know full well that with- 
out our yeterans we would have no free 
country today. I am inserting as part 
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of my remarks the history of the hos- 
pitalization for the veterans. A very fine 
medical program has been achieved by 
hard work year after year. It would be 
tragic to see it impaired and the vet- 
erans given cheap and inadequate care, 
I would like to state also, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have in my possession a letter 
from a man in Japan who describes 
graphically the shortage of supplies 
there and the loss of lives as the result. 
I will not put it in the Recorp, although 
I think I could use it. I have it here if 
any Member desires to see it. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT CONCERNING. ENACT- 
MENT OF SECTION 202 (10), Wortp War 
VETERANS ACT, 1924 


The history of this enactment dates from 
the act of April 20, 1922, Public Law No. 194, 
67th Congress, which authorized additional 
hospital and outpatient facilities for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and in section 4 thereof made 
all Veterans’ Bureau facilities available for 
Spanish War veterans, including Philippine 
Insurrection and Boxer Rebellion, having 
neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis diseases. 
The authority for hospitalization for World 
War I veterans at the same time included 
only those who had service-connected dis- 
abilities of 10 percent or more (Sec. 302 (6) 
War Risk Insurance Act). 

In 1923 there was initiated under a Senate 
Select Committee on Investigation of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, of which 
Senator Dayid A Reed was chairman, an in- 
vestigation generally known as the O’Ryan 
investigation, Gen. John F, O'Ryan being 
counsel to the aforesaid committee. At the 
same time there was in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
or in connection therewith, a Committee on 
Revision and Codification of Laws as Admin- 
istered by the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, comprised of representatives of the 
American Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Military Order of the World War, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and three staff officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The said committee 
agreed upon and recommended a number of 
amendments to the basic act, one of them 
being “To authorize hospitalization of all 
honorably discharged veterans in the discre- 
tion of the Director” of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

On December 19, 1923, the Director, Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States, Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, transmitting these proposals, and 
requesting Presidential consent to their pres- 
entation to the Congress. No. 1 was as 
follows: 

“To authorize the hospitalization, in the 
discretion of the Director, of ail honorably 
discharged veterans of any war, in need of 
hospitalization, wherever facilities are avail- 
able and sufficient therefor.” 

General Hines added: 

“The President of the United States in his 
recent addréss to Congress said: ‘At present 
there are 9,500 vacant beds in Government 
hospitals. I recommend that all hospitals 
be authorized at once to receive and care for, 
without hospital pay, the veterans of all wars 
needing such care, whenever there are vacant 
beds, and that immediate steps be taken 
to enlarge and build new hospitals to serve 
all such cases.” 

“The authority here sought does not con- 
template the paying of compensation or 
other allowances to those not now entitled to 
them. It does not create a right to hos- 
pitalization beyond that already provided in 
existing laws. Soldiers’ homes have long 
existed for the hospitalization of needy vet- 
erans, but those facilities are now lament- 
ably inadequate for the numbers to be cared 
for. This proposal would authorize the re- 
ception into hospitals of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau of all veterans of all wars without re- 
gard to their compensability. It would per- 
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abled soldier for any malady or injury 
whether caused by his service or not, but 
without hospital pay. And it would permit 
his aid to be given at the very time of the 
need without having to wait, as at present, 
for a determination of the patient’s com- 
pensability. The discretion confided to the 
director would permit a selection in favor 
of the worthier and needier cases, existing 
facilities being limited, and would provide a 
safeguard against abuse. This proposal, 
originating I believe with me, has been gen- 
erally indorsed by the service organizations, 
who likewise urge a sufficient appropriation 
for completion of the permanent hospital- 
building program. Let me emphasize the 
President’s recommendation that ‘steps be 
taken to enlarge and build new hospitals 
to serve all such cases’.” 

Having received Presidential approval, the 
Director transmitted these proposals to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, Senate, 
and of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
on January 4, 1924. But the latter trans- 
ferred them to the newly created House Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Bills were promptly introduced in both 
Houses of Congress embodying the proposals 
for codification of the laws, and also the 
authorizations for hospital care. In addition 
to such care for compensable disabilities? 
there was added another section? authoriz- 
ing such care for direct service-connected 
disabilities not compensable, that is to say, 
less than 10 percent. The House bill with 
respect to other authorizations simply con- 
tained the provisions of the act of April 20, 
1922, but the Senate bill added World War 
veterans suffering from NP or TB diseases, 
and encephalitis lethargica, loss of sight of 
both eyes, and the following: 

“The Director is further authorized, so 
far as he shall find that existing Government 
facilities permit, to furnish hospitalization 
and necessary traveling expenses to honor- 
ably discharged veterans of any war, military 
occupation, or military expedition since 
1897, without regard to the nature or origin 
of their disabilities, if such veterans have no 
adequate means of support, and by reason 
of their disability are incapable of earning 
their living.” 

The Senate bill, having passed the Sen- 
ate (S. 2257), was referred to the Committee 
on World War Veterans Legislation, House 
of Representatives, May 6, 1924. The House 
of Representatives passed S. 2257, striking 
out everything after the enacting clause and 
inserting an entirely new bill, section 202 
(6) of which merely contained the language 
of the Act of April 20, 1922. In conference 
the two Houses compromised and reported 
a bill which was enacted as the World War 
Veterans Act of 1924, section 202 of which 
provided for hospital and medical care as 
follows: 

Subsection (6) for persons in receipt of 
compensation; 

Subsection (9) for persons having service- 
connected disabilities, not in receipt of com- 
pensation; = 

Subsection (10) reading as follows: 

“That all hospital facilities under the con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the bureau shall be 
available for every honorably discharged 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion, 
or the World War suffering from neuropsy- 
chiatric or tubercular ailments and diseases, 
paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or 
amebic dysentery, or the loss of sight of 
both eyes regardless whether such ailments 
or diseases are due to military service or 
otherwise, including traveling expenses as 
granted to those receiving compensation and 
hospitalization under this act. The Director 
is further authorized, so far as he shall find 
that existing Government facilities permit, 
to furnish hospitalization and necessary 
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traveling expenses to veterans of any war, 
military occupation, or military expedition 
since 1897, not dishonorably discharged, 
without regard to the nature or origin of 
their disabilities: Provided, That preference 
to admission to any Government hospital for 
hospitalization under the provisions of this 
subdivision shall be given to those veterans 
who are financially unable to pay for hos- 
pitalization and their necessary traveling 
expenses.” 

Subsection (10) was later amended as 
follows: 

Act of March 4, 1925: 

“In the insular possessions of the United 
States the Director is further authorized to 
furnish hospitalization in other than Gov- 
ernment hospitals.” 

Act of July 2, 1926: 

“(1) To include Army and Navy nurses, 

“(2) To supply clothing when necessary 
to veterans hospitalized under said section 
2°72 (10). 

“(3) To authorize prosthetic appliances to 
such veterans unable to pay for them. 

“(4) To provide that pension of a veteran 
hospitalized under said subsection shall not 
be subject to deduction for board, mainte- 
nance, or other purposes incident to such 
hospitalization.” 

Act of July 3, 1930: 

“To include contract surgeons of the Army 
who served overseas at any time during the 
Spanish-American War. 

“To define the Spanish-American War as 
meaning service between April 21, 1898, and 
July 4, 1902, and the term ‘veteran’ to in- 
clude persons retired or otherwise not dis- 
honorably separated from active list of the 
Army or Navy.” 3 

Section 202 (10) as it thus existed was 
repealed by Public Law 2, 73d Congress, ap- 
proved March 20, 1933, an act to maintain 
the credit of the United States, usually re- 
ferred to as the Economy Act. Thereunder 
authorization for hospitalization for veter- 
ans of all wars and for those who served in 
peacetime * was confined generally to those 
having service-incurred disabilities or in re- 
ceipt of pension for service-incurred disabili- 
ties, and for those having permanent dis- 
abilities, tubercular and neuropsychiatric 
ailments. Section 4 of sald Public Law 2 
was amended by section 29 of Public Law 
141, 73d Congress, passed over the veto of the 
President March 28, 1934, by adding a proviso 
as follows: 

“Provided, That any veteran of any war 
who was not dishonorably discharged, suffer- 
ing from disability, disease, or defect, who is 
in need of hospitalization or domiciliary care, 
and is unable to defray the necessary ex- 
penses therefor (including transportation to 
and from the Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ity), shall be furnished necessary hospitali- 
zation or domiciliary care (including trans- 
portation) in any Veterans’ Administration 
facility, within the limitations existing in 
such facilities, irrespective of whether the 
disability, disease, or defect was due to serv- 
ice. The statement under oath of the appli- 
cant on such form as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
be accepted as sufficient evidence of inability 
to defray necessary expenses.” 

The foregoing was reenacted by Public 
Law 312, 74th Congress, approved August 23, 
1935, and is basically the present law (38 
U. S. C. 706). 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS] is reeognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, with 
mines closing down daily throughout 
America, it certainly is bad news to learn 


* Public Law 78, 73d Cong., approved June 
16, 1933, 
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that the Interior Department has pro- 
posed to shut down its two coal-to-oil 
demonstration plants at Louisiana, Mo., 
as revealed by its revised budget for 
fiscal 1954. 

The coal industry throughout the Na- 
tion is suffering a severe depression 
caused by the unrestricted importation 
of residual fuel oil. Hearings will com- 
mence next week before the Ways and 
Means Committee on proposals to place 
a 5-percent limitation on imports of for- 
eign residual fuel oils. 

As I understand, the Interior Depart- 
ment's appropriation bill, which was to 
be considered on the floor this week, is 
now being marked up and will not be 
considered perhaps for a couple of weeks. 
Personally, I am unaware of any de- 
partment in this Government that has 
carried on a more efficient and economi- 
cal operation than the Bureau of Mines. 
Recently money was made available in 
the supplemental appropriation for 50 
additional inspectors to carry out the 
safety requirements in the coal mines. 
Necessary funds must be made available 
if we are to follow through in the future 
with an effective mine-safety program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Department will reconsider its proposal 
to shut down its two coal-to-oil demon- 
stration plants. Naturally, such a pro- 
posal at this time would have a bad 
psychological effect on the coal industry 
throughout the Nation. The oil lobby 
has contended for some time that syn- 
thetic fuel oil shale is more feasible than 
coal. I believe that we can all agree, 
from the standpoint of the national in- 
terest, that our Government should con- 
tinue to explore, through its demonstra- 
tion plants, the development of oil from 
coal with a view of reducing the price. 

Between 1948 and 1951, after careful 
preliminary analysis, the Interior De- 
partment spent $20 million to build and 
equip these plants for the purpose of 
testing under actual operating condi- 
tions the technology of large-scale 
production of liquid fuels from our 
abundant supplies of coal. These plants 
have been operating with encouraging 
results as to efficiency, cost, and the qual- 
ity of diversified products from selected 
samples of coal. 

But now, just when it appears that the 
processes are on the very threshold of 
success, and in view of increasing appre- 
hension as to the adequacy of our future 
supplies of liquid fuels, a proposal is 
made to shut down these plants in order 
to pare from the appropriation $2 mil- 
lion needed to operate them through the 
fiscal year 1954. - 

The ultimate cost of such abortive ac- 
tion, in terms of the Nation’s future se- 
curity, would exceed by many times the 
nominal budget saving which is sought. 
It would be the height of folly to make 
this far-reaching decision within the 
narrow context of a single year’s appro- 
priation. The two plants in question are 
vital parts of a comprehensive long- 
range program for the development of 
synthetic liquid fuels in every feasible 
direction. 

By 1975, it is predicted, our daily needs 
for liquid fuels may be several times 
greater than our domestic production 
from petroleum, If we were to be con- 
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fronted with another all-out war, avail- 
able supplies of liquid fuels would imme- 
diately present an acute problem. A 
growing dependence upon foreign sources 
of oil would increase our vulnerability 
and impair our security. 

It is, therefore, imperatively necessary 
for us to push ahead, steadfastly and 
without interruption, with programs for 
the development of alternative sources 
of liquid fuels based upon domestic en- 
ergy resources, including our abundant 
supplies of coal. Considered in this 
broad perspective, it is false economy in- 
deed to pursue a relatively paltry saving 
of $2 million over the coming fiscal year, 
at the cost of jeopardizing a vital part 
of our national fuel development pro- 
gram. When it is necessary for us to 
spend $50 billion a year for national de- 
fense and the development of atomic en- 
ergy, it seems inconceivable that $2 mil- 
lion would be denied for the furtherance 
of a program so promising as the con- 
version of coal to liquid fuels. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. This program was initi- 
ated prior to the distinguished gentle- 
man’s coming to Congress. Back dur- 
ing the early part of World War II, when 
the German submarine menace threat- 
ened to destroy most of our ocean ton- 
nage and disrupt our transportation, my 
former colleague from West Virginia, 
Jennings Randolph, was the leader of 
the plan to develop our liquid fuels, mak- 
ing synthetic fuels from coal. There 
was an initial appropriation of $15,000,- 
000 made for this program. It resulted 
in the establishment of these demonstra- 
tion plants the gentleman is speaking 
about, in Missouri, one near Birming- 
ham, Ala., and a third at Bristol, Tenn. 
The research plant for this development 
was at the University of West Virginia 
at Morgantown, operated jointly by the 
Bureau of Mines and the West Virginia 
School of Mines, to develop the old Hitler 
process of making synthetic gasoline. 

Two years ago, when we had up on the 
floor for consideration the appropria- 
tion for the Interior Department, on a 
point of order, I prevented the turning 
back into the Treasury of $2,800,000 of 
that appropriation made in 1946, so as 
to enable the Bureau of Mines to estab- 
lish a research plant at Morgantown, to 
build new equipment for that. The 
University of West Virginia donated 45 
acres of land as a site for it. That 
research plant is two-thirds complete. 

I want to join the gentleman from 
Kentucky in protesting our going out of 
our experimental endeavors in this field 
of converting coal to liquid fuels includ- 
ing high-octane gasoline and residual 
fuel oil, if you want to call it that, lubri- 
cating oils. 

Let me say that if we had that process 
working right at the present time, 67 
percent of the coal of West Virginia has 
too much sulfur in it for coking pur- 
poses, and there is no market for it today, 
so that a lot of our mines are closing, 
but if this process were in operation the 
future of the coal fields of the eastern 


United States, including the State of 


West Virginia, would be assured for the 
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next 300 or 400 years. It would be proc- 
essing this coal that has too much sulfur 
content for fuel manufacture into syn- 
thetic products such as high-octane gas- 
oline and lubricating oil, 

I commend the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky for raising the point because if 
that is not in the appropriation bill when 
it comes along, the gentleman from West 
Virginia will join the gentleman from 
Kentucky in trying to put some money 
in there, if not all of it, certainly a por- 
tion of it, to continue this research work, 
because I think it is absolutely necessary 
for the future security of this country. 

Mr, PERKINS. I wish to thank the 
gentleman from West Virginia for his 
contribution. 

In truth, rather than to shut down 
the two established coal demonstration 
plants, we should be concerned with the 
immediate development of additional 
plants on a larger scale. In the two 
preceding sessions of Congress, I have 
introduced bills to provide for the con- 
struction and operation of full-scale 
plants for producing liquid fuels from 
coal, and I am today introducing a 
Similar bill for this purpose. The secu- 
rity and welfare of our Nation require 
that this effort be advanced, not re- 
tarded, hastened rather than delayed 
by fitful budgetary changes. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the sudden 
decision of the Secretary of Interior to 
close down the coal-to-oil plants, and 
in view of the wide rumors now preyail- 
ing around the Capitol, I am wondering 
whether or not there is a double payoff 
involved. It is well known through un- 
impeachable sources that the chemical 
lobby is deeply interested in stopping 
governmental operation and taking over 
the control of these particular plants. 
I am sure that the country as a whole 
will reach the only inescapable conclu- 
sion—if this does happen—that the oil 
lobby and chemical people are receiving 
their payoff from campaign promises. 

There have been reports that within 
2 or 3 years these processes that have 
been developed at the Louisiana plant 
would be so far advanced as to be patent- 
able. Such patent rights would be of 
inestimable value to private industry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr, Jones] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
sometime ago there came to my desk a 
letter from the assistant legislative direc- 
tor of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Mr. Matt Triggs, enclosing a copy 
of the federation’s 1953 resolutions on 
natural resources. These resolutions are 
seven pages in length and deal generally 
with the subject at some points and more 
Specifically at others. One of their more 
Specific findings reads as follows: 

It should be the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sell existing federally owned gen- 
erating plants and transmission lines to 
private enterprise or local public institutions 
on a basis mutually advantageous to the 
Federal Government and the people serviced 
by such facilities, 
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» In the letter of transmittal, Mr. Triggs 

describes the resolutions as a “reconcilia- 
tion or synthesis of recommendations of 
the respective State Farm Bureaus on 
this subject” and “therefore the con- 
sensus of opinion of the 1,500,000 farm 
family members of Farm Bureau.” 

It is true that almost every one of these 
latter proposals contains a qualification, 
a reservation, or an escape clause of some 
sort, useful if its proponents find it wise 
to beat a strategic retreat. But one thing 
is clear tome. Taken as a whole, these 
resolutions mean that the American 
Farm Federation, or at least its resolu- 
tions committee, purporting to speak for 
over 1,500,000 farm families, would turn 
the clock back on the conservation pol- 
icies developed by this country over the 
last 50 years. 

I want the farmers of the district I 
represent to know that I am profoundly 
disturbed when Mr. Triggs undertakes to 
tell me in their name that Federal ac- 
tivity in the field of resource develop- 
ment should be frustrated or terminated. 
The farmers of my district have a right 
to know what is going on when the na- 
tional organization purporting to speak 
for them says it wants no more Federal 
river basin authorities, and when it joins 
the past president of the General Elec- 
tric Corp., Mr. Charles E. Wilson, in pro- 
posing to sell existing federally owned 
power facilities. What Mr. Triggs and 
his associates are recommending is 
simply a return to the days before TVA 
was established because, according to 
their reconciled and synthesized con- 
sensus, such an agency—and I quote— 
“involves a broad control by the Federal 
Government over the destinies of people 
residing in such area.” i 

Now I am not going to enter into a 
philosophical. argument with the Farm 
Bureau as to control of human destiny. 
But the impact which the TVA experi- 
ment in unified resource development 
‘has had on the destiny of the farm fam- 
ilies of north Alabama is a matter of 
record. Before the Farm Bureau's com- 
mittee on Resolutions starts its recon- 
ciling and synthesizing in another year, 
I am going to insist that the organiza- 
tion’s million and a half farm-family 
members and its county and State farm 
bureaus have the facts on which they 
can base a judgment. The record of the 
past. two decades is there, and so is the 
record of the period before TVA was 
created. I want the two put side by side 
for study by the Farm Bureau’s member- 
ship and its constituent organizations. 
And in the meantime I want my farm 
constituents to know that their Congress- 
man emphatically disagrees with the al- 
leged consensus which the present Farm 
Bureau resolutions are said to represent. 
For I believe, and I know the people of 
my district believe, that the TVA river- 
basin experiment has expanded the hori- 
zons of their destinies, has contributed 
to their prosperity, and has furnished 
them with new tools and new opportu- 
nities in their private business under- 
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TVA had its beginning in the district 
I represent, Mr. Speaker. Wilson Dam 
and the Muscle Shoals chemical plants 
were located there during World War I. 
All through the 1920’s and until TVA 
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was given charge of the properties in 
1933, the chemical plants at Muscle 
Shoals were idle. The farmers who 
passed the plants on their way to town 
got no benefit from the Government's in- 
vestment in them. In the powerhouse 
at Wilson Dam, 4 of the 8 generators 
were turning, but the power was sold at 
the busbar to a private utility, and be- 
cause the private company did not want 
to use all the power which Wilson Dam 
could produce farmers could hear water 
spilled over the dam and wasted. What 
power the private utility wanted, it 
bought from the Government at 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour and resold it to its 
residential customers at an average of 
about 6 or 7 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

But almost none of these customers 
were farmers. The private power com- 
panies in the area did not believe it would 
be profitable to them to serve farmers. 
In the entire State of Alabama, only 2.6 
percent of the farms had electricity in 
1933. In the 15-county area in north 
Alabama, now served by TVA, the per- 
centage was even less—2.2 percent. Ac- 
tually, there was no real rural electrifica- 
tion in north Alabama at all. A few 
farms on the outskirts of towns got serv- 
ice from the towns; and a few others got 
service, not from rural lines built to 
serve farmers, but because they hap- 
pened to be located on lines built to serve 
a few large cotton gins located outside 
some of the towns. Farmer leaders in 
north Alabama, respected members of 
the Farm Bureau, made trip after trip 
to the power company offices in Birming- 
ham prior to 1933. They met first one 
condition and then another, but they 
never succeeded in getting a pole set or 
a line strung. These are the facts, Mr. 
Speaker. The American Farm Bureau 
can examine them, and, if it chooses, get 
any number of farmer affidavits to sup- 
port them. I challenge the Farm Bureau 
to study the history of rural electrifica- 
tion—or the lack of it—in north Ala- 
bama before TVA was created, and to 
make the fully documented record avail. 
able to its membership in every State 
before its next convention. I challenge 
it to make available at the same time the 
record of what happened in the field of 
rural electrification after TVA was es- 
tablished. 

For the story of rural electrification in 
north Alabama since TVA’s creation in 
1933 is one that every farmer can under- 
stand. If Mr. Triggs examines it, he 
will find that TVA began with a wholly 
different concept of service to farmers. 
This agency which Mr. Triggs and his as- 
sociates would never duplicate, this 
agency which they would strip of its 
power facilities and power marketing 
responsibilities, actually wanted to de- 
velop rural electrification. And it wanted 
not only to serve farmers, but to serve 
them at low rates. It was sensational 
when TVA announced that the same low 
rates available to users of electricity in 
cities and towns were to be available to 
farmers too, Its good faith was shown 
when it began to simplify and standard- 
ize rural line construction to keep costs 
down, and to make the results of those 
economies widely known, to help farm- 
ers everywhere. TVA regarded low-cost 
rural electrification as an important part 
of its job from the beginning. 
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As rural use of electricity in north 
Alabama, has increased, its cost has gone 
down. In 1938 the customers served by 
TVA cooperatives in north Alabama used 
an average of 800 kilowatt-hours for 
which they paid 3.3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. In 1951, their average use had 
increased to 2,770 kilowatt-hours and the 
average rate declined to 2.1 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. In the north Alabama 
area served by TVA, the individual farm- 
er is using almost twice as much power, 
on the average, as individual farmers 
in the rest of the State, even though, 
as I have indicated, the demonstration 
in the TVA areas of what can be done 
has had a beneficial effect throughout 
the State. 

And yet despite that history, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
wants no more agencies like TVA, and 
would even sell the TVA power system. 
While I can find no reference to it in 
their resolutions, I suppose they would 
sell the Muscle Shoals chemical facili- 
ties, too—facilities which produce muni- 
tions for our Armed Forces in time of 
war and fertilizers for the benefit of our 
farmers in time of peace, and therefore, 
like the TVA power system, have an in- 
fluence not only on the destiny of farm- 
ers, but the fertility of our soil, and the 
security of our Nation. 

TVA was directed in the statute which 
created it to use the Muscle Shoals fa- 
cilities as a great experimental center 
to develop and produce new and cheaper 
types of fertilizers. TVA has done just 
this. Its products are sold today in 36 
States, but only for soil strengthening 
and experimental uses recommended by 
State agricultural agencies. In the be- 
ginning, and in order that new TVA 
high analysis fertilizers might be tested 
out in actual farming operations, a test 
demonstration program was developed 
by TVA and the land-grant colleges, 
Although I believe a total of some 40 
States have participated in the pro- 
gram at one time or another, test demon- 
strations were intensified in the Ten- 
nessee Valley itself, where Congress had 
given TVA responsibility for aiding in 
the development of all of the area’s 
natural resources, and where strength- 
ening soil fertility was its special con- 
cern, 

The test demonstration program was 
received by the farmers of north Ala- 
bama at first with some skepticism; later, 
as they saw its results, with enthusiasm. 
In the early days the farmer got the 
fertilizer free, paying only freight and 
handling charges. He assumed a risk; 
he agreed with TVA, in return for the 
fertilizers, to change his farming prac- 
tices, to grow soil conserving instead of 
soil depleting crops, to test the fertilizers 
on the new crops, to make periodic re- 
ports as to the results, and to let his 
farm be used as a kind of schoolroom 
for his neighbors. In later years, the 
farmers, after seeing the results which 
could be produced with the new fer- 
tilizers, have been glad to pay for them. 

Any visitor to north Alabama can see 
the results. The face of the land has 
been changed by new farming practices 
which were made possible by the ferti- 
lizers produced by TVA and the elec- 
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tricity made available by the TVA. 
Wornout, eroded acres have been trans- 
formed into pastures or efficient pro- 
ducers -of small grains. The color of 
the landscape has changed from brown 
to green. The once alarming trend 
toward soil exhaustion has been halted 
and reversed. And with these changes, 
the farmer’s income has improved. His 
farming methods can now maintain a 
fertile soil for coming generations. 

I have seen these changes myself. I 
have lived all my life in north Alabama, 
and until I received the remarkable new 
resolutions of the Farm Bureau, I as- 
sumed that this great farm organization 
could feel only pride that its individual 
members had a share in such a program. 
When I received its reconciliation and 
synthesis, I wondered if-I could be wrong, 
if the evidence of my own eyes was some- 
how faulty. So I sent to Alabama for 
additional data which might throw 
further light on how the destinies of the 
farmers of north Alabama had been af- 
fected by 20 years of TVA: 

Now, here are the facts which I found 
and which I am going to ask the Farm 
Bureau to bring to the attention of its 
State and county branches before it as- 
sembles a new consensus of opinion. 
While net farm income for the whole 
State of Alabama increased 147 percent 
between 1939 and 1949, net farm income 
for the valley counties increased 172 per- 
cent.. Between 1930 and 1950, gross 
farm income increased 20 percent more 
in the Tennessee Valley counties of Ala- 
bama than in the rest of the State. In 
spite of the fact that some areas of Ala- 
bama have a relative advantage over the 
valley portion of the State for livestock 
production, between 1930 and.1950 there 
was an increase of 78 percent in the 
number of all cattle and calves in the 
valley counties as against 61 percent in 
the rest of the State. Milk production 
has increased by a bigger percentage in 
the valley counties, too. The livestock 
enterprises on north Alabama farms are 
being built on a foundation of forage 
production from hay pasture. The Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute reports only 
2,000 acres of improved pastureland in 
the valley counties of north Alabama in 
1935. By 1951 the total had grown to 
348,000. During the same period peren- 
nial hay crops grew from 1,200 acres to 
166,000 acres, and small grains from 
30,000 to 188,000 acres. 

I think that is a magnificent record. 
It has been accomplished by a partner- 
ship between people and their Govern- 
ment. Individual farmers, cooperative 
associations, counties, States, cities, 
towns—all have participated with TVA 
in the development of the valley’s re- 
sources. And all have benefited. I 
have talked today only about the direct 
benefits which the development has 
meant for farmers. I do not now have 
the time to tell you how the increased 
prosperity of north Alabama farmers has 
benefited the section’s whole economy. 
I cannot now describe other benefits 
which the TVA development has brought 
us—new businesses based on new low- 
cost water transportation; new recrea- 
tional facilities, and an entire recreation 
industry; improved public health; for- 
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est-fire protection and help in develop- 
ing our forest resources; and, perhaps 
most significant of all, an entirely dif- 
ferent spirit and enlarged scope of activ- 
ity on the part of State and local 
agencies in these and other fields. 
These I want to discuss on another 
occasion. 

But from the standpoint only of 
direct benefits to farmers, the very peo- 
ple the American Farm Bureau purports 
to represent, these new resolutions on 
natural resources are bewildering to me. 
The federation is supposed to speak for 
the farming population, But in these 
resolutions the familiar contentions, the 
favorite and well-worn phrases of the 
private utilities show through each page 
like a watermark. I -have examined 
resolutions adopted by the Farm Bureau 
in other years. There has been a 
change. 

A colleague with whom I discussed my 
dismay counseled patience. He referred 
me to the record of a Congress which 
considered a similar situation more than 
20 years ago. Everyone knows that 
‘private power companies and private 
chemical companies combined or took 
turns throughout the twenties undertak- 
ing to prevent Government operation of 
the properties at Muscle Shoals, to pre- 
vent the farmers from getting the ben- 
efits such operations promised then and 
has in fact delivered. 

The Farm Bureau developed syntheses 
and passed resolutions then. Material 
was abundantly distributed. And cer- 
tain Senators were shocked as I am 
shocked. There was ‘an investigation. 
And testimony finally revealed that State 
and county bureaus, the Congress, and 
the public had been flooded with propa- 
ganda, all under the name of the Farm 
Bureau, but actually paid for by a private 
industry. I want to know what mate- 
rial was made available to the members 
and the convention this year to result 
in this reconciliation, synthesis, and 
consensus. 

Is time running backward here? Is 
the Farm Bureau again in the business 
of distributing syntheses which are 
wholly synthetic? Are the farmers 
again to be betrayed, and their destinies 
placed forever in the hands of the very 
companies which were deaf to their pleas 
and indifferent to their requirements be- 
fore the Government set a pace for them 
to follow? 

Let me suggest that Mr. Triggs make a 
recapitulation of the consensus of the 
opinion of his members regarding the 
selling of TVA and other publicly- 
owned generating facilities. I am sure 
he will find that his present statements 
do not reflect the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau residing in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, nor those of a vast host of other 
members throughout the country. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HARRY N, 
ROUTZOHN 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 

the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 


with deep sorrow and a great sense of 
loss that I announce to the Members 
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of the House the passing of Judge Harry 
N. Routzohn, who died last night at 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital. 

Judge Routzohn, who had been ill only 
a few days, came to Washington a few 
weeks ago at the request of the adminis- 
tration to accept the appointment as 
Solicitor of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. As Solicitor, Judge 
Routzohn was one of the highest-rank- 
ing officials in the Department, and was 
assigned to the job of reorganizing the 
entire legal setup of the Department. 
Under his jurisdiction, much had been 
accomplished toward this reorganiza- 
tion. Judge Routzohn’s death is a tragic 
blow to the Department: of Labor and 
the administration. As a tribute to his 
integrity and ability, I would like to 
point out that on March 4 when the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee considered his nomination, they 
unanimously approved it in one of the 
shortest hearings in history. 

Judge Routzohn was born on Novem- 
ber 4, 1881. Throughout his long and 
active life he served not only his coun- 
try but his hometown of Dayton, Ohio, 
to the fullest measure. From 1916 to 
1929 Judge Routzohn served as probate 
judge of Montgomery County, Ohio. He 
was well known and highly regarded 
for his acute legal mind and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of people. He also 
served as assistant county prosecutor 
from 1906 to 1909 and as assistant United 
eesi district attorney from 1930 to 
1932. 

In November of 1938 Judge Routzohn 
was elected to the 76th Congress as a 
Member of this House, representing the 
Third District of Ohio, the same District 
I now have the honor of representing. 
Many of you, I know, remember him as 
a very able legislator and a very loyal 
friend. As a lifelong member of the Re- 
publican Party, Judge Routzohn served 
his Montgomery County, Ohio, organiza- 
tion ably as chairman of the executive 
committee from 1947 to 1948 at a time 
when that organization was in need of 
his administrative ability. 

When Judge Routazohn was drafted 
for the post with the Department of 
Labor, he willingly accepted, placing 
service to his country above the personal 
sacrifice it entailed. At that time he 
said, “I deem it a great honor to be con- 
sidered worthy of service to our Presi- 
dent and his administration.” He 
served well, and I am confident that the 
next few months would have been even 
greater proof of his abilities, 

Harry Nelson Routzohn, a wise judge, 
an able lawyer and legislator, a willing 
worker, and a very valued friend of mine, 
will be missed by all of America. I want 
to express my deepest and most heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Routzohn and his 
family, and assure them that their loss 
is my loss also. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to say 
that I am proud of the fact that I had 
a chance to recommend our distin- 
guished Ohioan Judge Routzohn to the 
high place which he was filling at the 
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time of his demise. I was proud to say 
in my recommendation of him what I 
knew about him, and that he was a real 
gentleman; a very capable individual. 

I was a Member of the House when he 
came to Congress. I was much im- 
pressed with him.: I am sure the experi- 
ence of nearly every Member who has 
been here a while and has seen Mem- 
bers come and go is that he appraises 
individuals when he first meets them. I 
remember the appraisal I made of Judge 
Routzohn at that time. I appraised him 
as avery capable lawyer. Being a lawyer 
myself I would naturally claim that I 
had some opportunities to know what 
it takes to be a real lawyer. Judge Rout- 
zohn was a scholar and had all the quali- 
ties of statesmanship. If he had re- 
mained here in Congress for a few terms 
he would have demonstrated this fact, 
and would have been recognized as a 
capable lawmaker. 

I join with my distinguished friend 
who has just addressed the House, in 
extending my sympathy to Mrs. Rout- 
zohn, At the same time I want to say 
that because of the lateness of the hour 
there were several Members from Ohio 
who intended to be here and to join with 
us in paying a tribute of respect to this 
distinguished gentleman, but they were 
called away. In behalf of those Mem- 
bers I ask unanimous consent that they 
may extend their remarks in the RECORD 
at this point or in the Appendix, as they 
may see fit. I also ask that all Mem- 
bers of the House have this privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was:no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. I also ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the great Miami Valley were 
sad indeed to learn that Judge Rout- 
zohn has passed away. He was a bril- 
liant lawyer, a resourceful advocate, a 
wise and just judge and an able and 
courageous legislator. 

His ability and experience in the field 
of labor-management relations were 
known throughout the Nation, The 
President recognized all these qualities 
of Judge Routzohn by selecting him as 
Solicitor of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, where he has done so 
much in so brief a time. 

Judge Routzohn will be missed in his 
home community, in his State, and in 
the Nation, 


MUSCLING ON THE BOARDWALK? 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s ticker news reveals that the Navy 
has awarded a contract of over a half 
million dollars to a shipbuilding firm to 
make 21 wooden rescue boats at over 
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$23,000 a boat, to be turned over to the 
Air Force for rescue service in lakes or 
coastal waters. 

The question arises, is this a case of 
muscling in on Coast Guard functions? 
Is this a wink at empire building within 
the Armed Forces? 

Assuming the price for each of the 40- 
foot wooden rescue boats is within range, 
and assuming that a wooden crash- 
land boat is more serviceable than one of 
synthetic materials, and admitting that 
each of the services has a right to look 
after and rescue its own. I think it 
proper, at this point, Mr. Speaker, to 
flag the Navy to idle its engines long 
enough to remind itself that our Coast 
Guard has rather a good record in rescue 
service on lakes and coastal areas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. REED of New York in five in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter, one of which is an illuminating 
article on the cut in taxes by the British 
Government. 

Mr. Javits and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Hype and to include extraneous 
matter with reference to the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Moss and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Wi1u1s and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WicKERSHAM and to include a reso- 
lution adopted by the State Legislature 
of Oklahoma. . 

Mr, ABBITT. 

Mr. Bray and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Daily News, 

Mr. Coubert (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) and to include a statement by 
Governor Herter, of Massachusetts. 

_ Mr. Hitt and to include an address by 
the Secretary of Agriculture at Denver, 
Colo., on April 7, 1953. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Donpero and to include a letter 
from the Detroit Times on good roads. 

Mr. ARENDS and to include an editorial 
appearing in last night’s Star. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
an editorial. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. SHort and to include an address 
by the Korean Ambassador to the United 
States and a statement by the President 
of the South Korean Republic. 

Mr, McDonovucx. 

Mr, Hacen of Minnesota in four sepa- 
rate instances, in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Ayres in two separate instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. GUuBSER. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) and to include a newspaper 
editorial, 

Mr. HILLELSon and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in three 
Separate instance, in each to include 
extraneous matter, 
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Mr. JAcKson and to include two edi- 
torials and an article. 

Mr. FALLON and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Doyte in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude two articles. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman the remarks made in the 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CRETELLA in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Yorty in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Epmonpbson and to include an ar- 
ticle from the Tulsa World. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to 
include a speech. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr, Priest (at the request of Mr. 
Patren), for April 15, 1953, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Knox (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr, Hutt (at the request of Mr. VAN 
FELT), for 2 weeks, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Rooney, indefinitely. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
Patten), for Wednesday, April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. GRANAHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Patten), for Wednesday, April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Kiem (at the request of Mr. 
Patren) for Wednesday, April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. THORNBERRY (at the request of Mr. 
Patren), for Wednesday, April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Patren), for Wednesday, 
April 15, 1953, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. Parren), for Wednesday, April 15, 
1953, on account of official business. 

Mr. Harris (at the request of Mr. 
Patten), for Wednesday, April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business. 

Messrs. WOLVERTON, HinsHaw, O'HARA 
of Minnesota, DOLLIVER, HESELTON, 
HOFFMAN of Illinois, SPRINGER, Carricc, 
WABURTON, YOUNGER, DEROUNIAN (at the 
request of Mr. ARENDs), for April 15, 1953, 
on account of official business, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


§. 147. An act for the relief of Sizuko Kato 
and her minor child, Meechiko; 
§.516. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Oenning; ~ 
= §. 682. An act for the relief of George Rod- 
ney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya); and 
6. 954. An act for the relief of Robert Har- 
old Wall. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 16, 1953, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table.and referred as fol- 
lows: 

631. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report of obligations 
incurred in excess of amounts permitted by 
the administrative regulations promulgated 
by the Department of Agriculture and pro- 
cedures of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, pursuant to section 3679, 
Revised Statutes, as amended by section 1211 
of the General Appropriation Act, 1951; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

632. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the work of the General Account- 
ing Office for the fiscal year 1952, pursuant 
to section 312 (a) of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of June 10, 1921; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

633. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 4025. A bill authorizing the 
appropriation of funds to provide for the 
prosecution of projects in the Columbia 
River Basin for flood control and other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 270). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2237. A bill to increase 
criminal penalties under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
271). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H. R.4583. A bill to amend section 33 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act by 
striking out the sentence which restricts 
the use which a county may make of funds 
paid to it under that section; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R.4584. A bill to grant an exemption 
from the admissions tax to certain national 
folk festivals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4585. A bill to protect striped bass; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 4586. A bill to extend the time 
within which claims may be presented to the 
Indian Claims Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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. By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R.4587. A bill to facilitate the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operating facilities 
for public use in the national forests, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 4588. A bill to provide for issuance of 
campfire permits and to facilitate the de- 
velopment, maintenance, and operating facil- 
ities for public use in the national forests, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 4589. A bill to withdraw the privi- 
lege of free transmission of official mail mat- 
ter from certain Government corporations 
and agencies; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 4590. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 4591. A bill to establish an equitable 
basis for the application of the Federal in- 
come tax to mutual fire insurance companies 
which operate on the deposit plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4592. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” with respect to State jurisdiction 
over offenses committed by or against In- 
Gians in the Indian country, and to confer 
on the State of Minnesota civil jurisdiction 
over Indians in the State; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota (by 
uest) : 

H. R. 4593. A bill to assist voluntary non=- 
profit associations offering prepaid health- 
service programs to secure necessary facilities 
and equipment through long-term, interest- 
bearing loans; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 4594. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4595. A bill relating to the definition 
of head of household for purposes of the in- 
come-tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4596. A bill to grant a pension of 
$100 per month to all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I who are over 62 
years of age; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4597. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Clayton Act to provide for discretionary 
treble damages in private actions under 
antitrust laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4598. A bill to prohibit false adver- 
tising or misuse of names indicating the 
various exchange services of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) = 

H. R. 4599. A bill to further amend section 
622 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4600. A bill to amend section 2400 of 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
ornaments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 4601. A bill to clarify the law per- 
taining to hospital, domiciliary, and medical 
care of veterans, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 4602, A bill to amend title 28, sec- 
tion 134, of the United States Code; to the 
‘Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 4603. A bill to provide that the tax on 
admissions shall not apply to admissions to 
a moving-picture theater; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4604. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit individuals entitled to 
old-age or survivors insurance benefits to 
earn $100 a month without deductions being 
made from their benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 4605. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R.4606. A bill to amend certain excess- 
profits-tax provisions in order to encourage 
the development and marketing of new and 

“improved dentistry products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, GREGORY: 

H. R. 4607. A bill to amend section 2400 of 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
ornaments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HOSMER (by request): 

H.R. 4608. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of monetary benefits withheld from 
certain Veterans’ Administration beneficiar- 
ies; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 4609. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation to enable the Secretary of the Army to 
reimburse the city of Boston for a part of 
“the cost of the alteration and reconstruction 
of the Meridian Street bridge in Boston; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 4610. A bill to aid in preventing short- 
ages of petroleum and petroleum products in 
the United States by promoting the produc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 4611. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to enable States receiving Federal 
grants for cid-age-assistance programs to 
disregard the first $50 of income received 
by a person eligible for old-age assistance in 
computing the amount of aid payable; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4612. A bill for the relief of Domenico 

Sallustro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BATES: 

H.R, 4613. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Galia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4614. A bill for the relief of George 
Meletis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 4615. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
S. Aldridge; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4616. A bill for the relief of Lelas 
Constantinos Tsamopoulos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 4617. A bill for the relief of Shukri 
Elias Ajlouni (Ajluni); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H.R. 4618. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Suingtuk Jacob and Mrs. Tai Kang Kim; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 4619. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alberte Christensen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 4620. A bill for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4621. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Cornelius; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 4622. A bill for the relief of Lilly 

Drumer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4623. A bill for the relief of Peter 

H. J. Fiek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4624. A bill for the relief of Jung 
Jock Kee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4625. A bill for the relief of James 
King Gee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4626. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Rodriguez de Uribe; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 4627. A bill for the relief of Sandor 
and Maria Kaplar Brunauer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. j 

H. R. 4628. A bill for the relief of Markos 
G. Kaminis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R.4629. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Weisz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4630. A bill for the relief of Ignacy 
Reginald Wistreich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H.R. 4631. A bill for the relief of John 
K. Murphy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 4632. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
Michael Doran; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL (by request): 

H. R. 4633, A bill for the relief of Joseph 
James Troila; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 4634. A bill for the relief of Agafia 
Eremevna Porchhidze (nee Sokolova); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: t 

H. R. 4635. A bill for the relief of Julia E. 
Thompson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R.4636. A bill for the relief of Guy 
Francone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 4637. A bill for the relief of Mr. Emile 
Druyts and Mrs. Czeslawa (Plichta) Druyts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H. R. 4638. A bill for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H, R. 4639. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Earnest Merl Kersh; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


April 16 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


166. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., expressing opposition to pas- 
sage of any legislation which would circum- 
vent the decision of the Supreme Court, 
raise Federal taxes, injure our peacetime oil 
reserves, and jeopardize the defenses of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

167. Also, petition of J. J. Matson and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H, R. 2447, social-security 
legislation known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

168. Also, petition of Imogene R. Roy and 
others, Orlovista, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security leg- 
islation known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

169. Also, petition of Alma Smith and 
others, Lockhart, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security leg- 
islation known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

170. Also, petition of Sueki Higashi and 
4,000 others, Kumamoto Junior College, 
Kumamoto, Japan, requesting release of the 
Japanese people who are serving prison terms 
as war criminals; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Reginald Wall, Southwide Bap- 
tist evangelist, Decatur, Ga., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, 
though we lift to Thee grateful hearts 
for Thy gracious protection of our lives, 
for the preservation of our country, for 
Thy generous provision for our every 
need in life, and for the great promises 
of Thy word, yet ours are troubled hearts 
when we think of all that the Christian 
church has done in her earnest desire to 
evangelize the world, and then face the 
painful fact that in 2,000 years she has 
been able to win but. little more than 
one-tenth of the world’s people to a say- 
ing knowledge of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
When we scan the columns of our news- 
papers and see every page crimson with 
a history of the broken laws of God and 
man; when we see the nations of the 
world unable to adjust their differences, 
and glaring at one another in distrustful 
jealousy, increasing their armaments to 
a point never before known in history— 
with this shocking, sordid scene before 
our eyes on the world’s horizon, our 
sober minds and fearful hearts are im- 
pressed with the inherent weakness and 
acquired wickedness of mankind. 

But Thy word teaches us that when 
Thy people approach Thy throne of 
grace with penitent hearts and pleading 
souls, Thy answer is soon forthcoming. 
We therefore beseech Thee, our Father, 
that Thou wilt kindle anew the fires of 
our family altars; that Thou wilt place 
in every public school and college class- 
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room godly teachers; that Thou wilt fill 
the Halls of our Congress with Christian 
statesmen and true Americans; that in 
every pulpit throughout our land Thou 
wilt loosen the tongues of God-called 
ministers, wielding so wisely and so well 
the sword of the spirit, until scales shall 
drop from blinded eyes, calluses shall 
fall away from hardened hearts, and 
the shackles of sin shall be stricken from 
‘enslaved souls. 

Then, our Father, we shall feel that 
our hearts have been made clean and 
that we have a right, with confidence, to 
exercise world leadership that shall 
bring peace and prosperity. 

This we humbly pray in the blessed 
name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3480. An act to amend section 509 of 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
extend for 3 years the period during which 
agricultural workers may be made available 
for employment under such title; and 

H. R.4004. An act to amend section 5210 
of the Revised Statutes, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13). to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has the 
‘floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will 
call the roll. 2 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McClellan 
Anderson Griswold Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hil Pastore 
ush Hoey Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Potter 
Byrd Humphrey Purtell 
Capehart Ives Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Jenner Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S, C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. C. 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Duff Kilgore Stennis 
Dworshak Knowland Symington 
Eastland Kuchel Taft 
Eliender Langer Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Tobey 
Flanders Long Watkins 
Frear Maione Welker 
Fulbright Mansfield Wiley 
George Martin Williams 
Gillette Maybank Young 
Goldwater McCarran 
Gore McCarthy 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BuT- 
LER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr,. MUR- 
RAY] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Ives 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. Before the 
Senator begins, will he delay temporarily 
while the Chair states the question? 

Mr. HILL. I will if it will not result 
in my losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will see that the Senator retains 
his rights while the Chair is stating the 
question. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] for the committee sub- 
stitute. 

The Senator from Alabama may now 
proceed. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for the pur- 
pose of enabling me to propose that there 
be an informal morning hour? 

Mr. HILL. With the distinct under- 
standing that it will not in any way affect 
my right to hold the floor, I shall be 
delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio to make his request. 

Mr. TAFT. My request is on the con- 
dition the Senator mentions, and I trust 
unanimous consent will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that there should be unanimous consent. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Senators may submit unanimous-con- 
sent requests and conduct such business 
as is usually in order in the morning 
hour, remarks to be limited, as usual, 
to 2 minutes on any matter that may be 
brought before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have some longstanding engagements 
to speak in Alabama next week. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
I may be absent from the Senate from 
tomorrow and for the remainder of this 
week after today and all of next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Without objection, leave 
is granted reluctantly. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SALTONSTALL Was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
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Senate beginning at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon until Tuesday, April 21, 1953. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LEHMAN was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
on Friday, April 17, 1953. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LANGER was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning at 1 p. m. today until 3 p. m. 
Friday, April 17, 1953. 


RETENTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICES OF TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY IN TENNESSEE— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF TENNES- 
SEE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President; I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee, relating to retaining the ad- 
ministrative offices of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in Tennessee. This matter 
arises out of the recent decision of the 
Board of Directors of TVA to move its 
offices to Muscles Shoals, Ala. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was received, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 37 

Whereas it is currently being proposed 
that the administrative offices of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority be moved from 
Tennessee to Alabama; and 

Whereas it is considered desirable that 
said offices remain in Tennessee, where they 
are more centrally located to best serve the 
entire Tennessee Valley than would be the 
case if they were moved to Alabama; and 

Whereas Tennessee is, and has been a 
natural home of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from its inception; and 

Whereas members of the Tennessee dele- 
gation in Congress are introducing or propose 
to introduce Federal legislation to retain 
the administrative offices of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in Tennessee: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to take 
whatever legislative or other steps may be 
necessary to insure that the administrative 
offices of the Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
main in Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to both United States Senators to 
Tennessee and all Members of the Tennessee 
delegation in the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Adopted March 26, 1953. 

JARED MADDOX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
JAMES L. BOMER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved March 27, 1953, 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor, 


AUTOMOTIVE EXCISE TAXES—RES- 
OLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the 
State of Tennessee, favoring the repeal 
of the Federal automotive excise taxes, 
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with particular reference to the gasoline 
tax, thereby reserving this field of tax- 
ation for the State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 44 

Whereas Federal excise tax on gasoline, 
oil, tires and tubes, automobiles, trucks, 
buses, motor. vehicles, trailers, parts, and ac- 
cessories were levied as emergency measures; 
and 

Whereas the demand upon the States for 
urgently needed highway facilities is ever 
increasing; and 

Whereas the field of motor vehicle tax- 
ation historically belongs to the State, and 
the General Assembly of Tennessee in the 
past has memorialized the Congress to with- 
draw from this field; and 

Whereas such groups as the Governors’ 
Conference, the National Grange, the 
Eleventh General Assembly of the States, the 
Western Governors’ Conference, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation have re- 
cently urged the Congress to withdraw from 
this tax field: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 78th General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee, That it urgently re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
repeal these automotive excise taxes, with 
particular reference to the gasoline tax, 
thereby reserving this field of taxation for 
the State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Tennessee is hereby directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the two Senators 
and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the United States .Congress 
from the State of Tennessee, 

Adopted April 3, 1953, 

James L, Bomar, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF FEDERAL 
GASOLINE TAX—RESOLUTION OF 
MAINE LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Maine 
urging the elimination of the Federal 
gasoline tax and leaving that area of 
taxation entirely to the States, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas building of roads and highways 
since the inception of our Government has 
been primarily a State responsibility; and 

Whereas every State of the Union has tre- 
mendous problems in maintaining, extend- 
ing, and building highways and bridges due 
to the lack of building program during the 
war-year period; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has 
always collected much more than they have 
sent back to the States for roadbuilding pur- 
poses; and 

* Whereas the costs of building and main- 
taining roads and highways have increased 
_ tremendously; and 

Whereas States have demonstrated they 
are willing, have, and do cooperate in build- 
ing the federally designated highways; and 

Whereas the States sensed the responsi- 
bility of an integrated highway system as it 
relates to the national welfare; and 

Whereas the States have demonstrated 
that they can build adequate highways; and 

Whereas in many instances many econo- 
mies can be effected sole State re- 
sponsibility of building highways; and 
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Whereas because of the foregoing facts 
and after due consideration the Council of 
State Governments in the national meeting 
December 7 in Chicago passed a resolution 
supporting this proposition and the Goy- 
ernors' Conference in the national meeting 
in July 1952 unanimously passed a reso- 
lution supporting this proposition: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of the 
State of Maine, That application is hereby 
made to the Congress of the United States 
to give serious consideration to the question 
of eliminating the Federal gasoline tax and 
leaving that area of taxation entirely to the 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That attested copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of each House of the Congress and 
to each Member of the Maine delegation in 
Congress, and that printed copies thereof 
showing that said concurrent resolution was 
adopted by the Legislature of Maine be sent 
to each house of each legislature of each 
State of the United States. 


WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT—RESOLU- 
TION OF SCOTTSBLUFF (NEBR.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Scottsbluff, Nebr., Chamber of Com- 
merce, supporting the efforts of the 
Eisenhower administration. to free the 
Federal Government from waste and in- 
efficiency. $ 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON A PLEA For ACTION To GIVE 
ENABLING POWERS TO THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT To 
ELIMINATE WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS, AND AGENCIES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT BY REVISION OF THE FED- 
ERAL CIVIL-SERVICE Laws; To PLACE THE 
Powers or CIVIL Service Back INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE COMMISSION, AND TO DISCON- 
TINUE THE PRACTICE OF “BLANKET” AP- 
POINTMENTS IN CIvIL-SERVICE RATINGS 


Whereas the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
in regular meeting on April 7, 1953, voted 
approval of the following: 

“Believing the mandate of the voters 
clearly showed the desire for a revision of 
the Federal Government in order to cut 
waste and inefficiency; 

“And further believing the voters have the 
right to hold the administration and Con- 
gress responsible for results to that end, and 
realizing that to achieve such a result it will 
be necessary for the Congress, the President, 
and the bureaus involved to have the proper 
legislation to guide and direct them in their 
reorganization; 

“And holding that the abuse of the placing 
of large blocks of persons under civil service 
without following the original intent and 
purpose of the Civil Service Act, whereby re- 
gardiless of political affiliation, or pull, a rat- 
ing was to be given only on merit and com- 
petitive examination, is defeating the or- 
derly and efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

“Now, therefore, we plead with the Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment to prepare the required legislation 
to correct the overstaffing and abuses that 
have grown up in the administrative offices 
by the building of bureaus, subbureaus, 
agencies, departments, etc., in order to cre- 
ate top-level jobs,” 
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We further plead that Congress enact legis- 
lation that allows an incoming administra- 
tion the power to have the authority, upon 
approval by Congress, to place qualified men 
and women in executive positions above the 
civil-service grade of 11, and that those dis- 
placed by such act of the incoming adminis- 
tration in such grades, if they be adjudged 
detrimental to the clear-cut policies for 
which the people by vote expressed their 
choice, be severed from the Government, and 
such civil-service classifications that estab- 
lished policy-forming officials, all executive 
and all confidential employees be likewise 
subject to dismissal and appointment with- 
out regard to clvil-service rules and regula~ 
tions; 

And further, legislation be passed which 
gives the administration the power, upon ap- 
proval by Congress, to reduce or eliminate 
the staffs of agencies, bureaus, departments, 
etc., adjudged by the administration to be 
superfluous, 

And finally, we plead that this suggested 
course of action is purely one of sound busi- 
ness practice, one that is exercised by all 
sound businesses, and which can be aptly 
applied to the running of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our congressional Repre- 
sentatives In Congress and our Senators do 
all in their power to bring into effect by 
enactment of appropriate legislation the re« 
forms enumerated above, immediately and 
that the President then curtail and abolish 
all unnecessary individuals, agencies, de- 
partments, bureaus, etc., that he and the 
approving Congress find necessary to so do; 
it is further 

Resolved, That this action is of paramount 
importance and should be acted upon ex- 
peditiously, 

By order of the board of directors, 
Scottsbluff Chamber of Commerce. 

A. B. GOODWIN, 
Secretary-Manager, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 1448. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1942, relating to the making of photo- 
graphs and sketches of properties of Mili- 
tary Establishment to continue in effect the 
provisions thereof until 6 months after the 
present national emergency; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 145); and 

S. 1524. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to furnish certain supplies and 
services to foreign naval vessels on a reim- 
bursable basis, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 144). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

S. 1527. A bill to amend section 40b of 
the National Defense Act, as amended (41 
Stat. 759, 777), to remove the limitation upon 
the detail of officers on the active list for 
recruiting service and for duty with ROTC 
units; without amendment (Rept. No. 146). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 1528. A bill to continue in effect certain 
appointments as officers and as warrant ofi- 
cers of the Army and of the Air Force; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 147). 

By Mr. DUFF, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1529. A bill to amend the act of July 28, 
1942 (ch. 528, 56 Stat. 722), relating to 
posthumous appointments and commissions, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 148). 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

5.1530. A bill to amend the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947 to authorize the appoint- 
ment in the grade of first lieutenant of 
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nurses and medical specialists in the Regu- 
lar Army and Regular Air Force, and ap- 
pointment with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) of nurses in the Regular Navy; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 149); and 

S. 1546. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to approve a 
standard design for a service flag and: serv- 
ice lapel button; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 150). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. CARLSON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FERGUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Maysank): 

S. 1648. A bill to provide for a television 
studio to be maintained in connection with 
the Senate Radio-Television Correspondents’ 
Gallery; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration . 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fercuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1649. A bill to amend section 24 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code to permit the 
deduction from gross income of certain ex- 
penses and interest incurred or accrued, but 
not paid, during the taxable year; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

S. 1650. A bill to amend chapter 113 of 
title 18, United States Code; and 

S. 1651, A bill for the relief of Maria Anna 
Coone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1652. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 

Tyrrell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request): 

S. 1653. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Mrs. 
Cynthia Cooper Anderson; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

§. 1654. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a method of voting in 
time of war, by members of the land and 
naval forces absent from the place of their 
residence,” approved September 16, 1942, as 
amended; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1655. A bill for the relief of Seifoullah 

Lofti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S.1656. A bill for the relief of Gerolf 
Lamprecht; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1657. A bill to provide for the comple- 
tion of Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
and the financing thereof by issuance of a 
special coin; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1658. A bill for the relief of Maria Na- 
kamura; 

S.1659. A bill for the relief of Antony 
Timothe Fairchild (Ishida Makoto) and 
Marie Dolores Fairchild (Shimizu Reiko); 

S. 1660, A bill for the relief of Pietro Fris- 
ina and family; and 

S.1661. A bill for the relief of Erna 
Prange Blanks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1662. A bill to provide for Federal par- 
ticipation in the design, development, and 
service testing of jet- and turbine-powered 
transport aircraft, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1663. A bill to increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress, judges of United 
States courts, and United States attorneys, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. DoucGias, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEEty, 
and Mr. SPARKMAN): 

S. 1664. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Snake River project, Idaho-Oregon-Wyo- 
ming, and for related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


MAINTENANCE OF ‘TELEVISION 
STUDIO IN CONNECTION WITH 
SENATE RADIO-TELEVISION COR- 
RESPONDENTS’ GALLERY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for a television studio to be 
maintained in connection with the Sen- 
ate Radio-Television Correspondents’ 
Gallery. 

The Senate radio and television cor- 
respondents are in great need of ex- 
panded facilities for their work and ac- 
tivities in the Capitol, and it is with 
this in mind that the Senator from 
South Carolina and I join in a bill look- 
ing to that end. We are very anxious 
that something may be done to accom- 
modate the media of radio and televi- 
sion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator within the 
limits of the time of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Imerely wish to say 
that I am in thorough accord with the 
Senator from Michigan in what he has 
said, and I hope the committee to which 
the bill may be referred will expedite 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1648) to provide for a 
television studio to be maintained in 
connection with the Senate Radio-Tele- 
vision Correspondents’ Gallery, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fercuson (for himself and 
Mr. MAYBANK), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
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ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: : 

H. R. 3480. An act to amend section 509 
of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
to extend for 3 years the period during which 
agricultural workers may be made available 
for employment under such title; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 4004. An act to amend section 5210 
of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Frederick J. Lawton, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, United States 
Air Force, to be Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence; 

Gen. James Alward Van Fleet, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army), 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of general; 

Harvey C. Slocum, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. Edward Hale Brooks, and Lt. Gen. 
George Price Hays, to be placed on the re- 
tired list, with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral; and 

David E. Rippetoe, Jr., for promotion to 
first lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix, as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address on the subject The United Na- 
tions: A Place to Promote Peace, deliv- 
ered by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, at the Women’s National Press Club 
annual dinner, in the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 15, 1953. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Article in tribute to the late Larry Slaugh- 
ter, of Perryton, Tex., published by the 
journalism students of the Perryton (Tex.) 


Editorial entitled “Grass Roots Senti- 
ment," published in the Washington (Pa.) 
Reporter of April 13, 1953. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “Leader and Party Build- 

er,” by Raymond Moley. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13). 
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to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. TAFT.. Mr. President, I have a 
unanimous-consent request to make re- 
garding an agreement as to debate on 
the pending joint resolution. It has 
now been debated for more than 2 weeks. 
I shall read the request I wish to make, 
and then explain it. 

I ask unanimous consent, with refer- 
ence to Senate Joint Resolution 13, that 
beginning on Monday, April 20, no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once or more 
than 1 hour on any pending amendment 
or substitute for the joint resolution, or 
more than once or more than 1 hour on 
the joint resolution itself. After the 
adoption of this agreement, the joint 
resolution shall be open to amendment, 
but only to amendments germane to the 
subject matter thereof. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the joint 
resolution has been debated for more 
than 2 weeks. It is almost identical 
with the measure which was debated 
fully in the Senate a year ago, and which 
was passed by the Senate with approxi- 
mately 58 votes in favor of it. It cer- 
tainly has been more thoroughly debated 
than almost any other measure consid- 
ered by the Senate, and the debate has 
been of a high character. 

The limitation I propose is not radical. 
Any Senator could still speak an hour on 
any amendment. If there are any Sen- 
ators who wish to speak longer, we will 
arrange to be in session tomorrow, and 
even tomorrow evening and Saturday, if 
they wish, so that they can complete any 
of the longer speeches before the limita- 
tion is to take effect. In any event, it 
seems to me that unless Senators are 
prepared to impose some reasonable lim- 
itation on debate, the consideration of 
the joint resolution may continue for a 
long time, and may interfere seriously 
with the adjournment of the Senate at a 
time when I am sure all Senators will 
wish to see an adjournment. I think the 
request is a very reasonable one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I stated 
yesterday, and as I stated before, there 
is no disposition on the part of myself, 
or on the part of any Senator I know of, 
to filibuster the joint resolution, or have 
anything like unnecessary speeches or 
anything of the kind. But those of us 
who oppose this measure have very 
strong feelings about it. All the facts 
regarding the joint resolution should be 
presented, so that the record made here 
on the floor of the Senate will be clear. 

Not only does the joint resolution in- 
volve what we believe to be a giveaway 
of anywhere from $50 billion to $300 
billion, or perhaps even more, but we 
believe the joint resolution involves a 
great constitutional question and even 
a question relative to the relations of 
the United States with other nations. 
In short, we believe the joint resolution 
takes our Nation directly into the field 
of international relations, with all the 
consequences which might follow an un- 
wise act in that field. 
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I shall be glad to consult with my 
friend, the Senator from Ohio, to see 
whether at a little later time, perhaps, 
we may be able to discuss this matter, 
possibly tomorrow, after I have had a 
chance to talk with some of my friends 
and confreres who are in opposition to 
the joint resolution. 

However, at this time, I could not 
agree to any limitation upon debate; and 
therefore I have to object, and I do 
object. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that in the case of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, beginning on 
Tuesday, April 21, no Senator shall speak 
more than once or more than 1 hour on 
any pending amendment or substitute for 
the joint resolution, or more than once 
or more than 1 hour on the joint reso- 
lution itself; that after the adoption of 
this agreement, the joint resolution shall 
be open to amendment, but only to 
amendments germane to the subject 
matter thereof. 

Let me say that in addition to the 
debate which has occurred on this mat- 
ter on the floor of the Senate, it was a 
subject of controversy in the recent po- 
litical campaign. It was argued in every 
State in the United States. It was an 
element in the Republican platform. - It 
was a vital element of difference between 
the Candidate Eisenhower, on the Re- 
publican ticket, and the Candidate Ste- 
venson, on the Democratic ticket. It 
has had wide publicity. The Senators 
who are debating it here cannot hope to 
achieve any additional publicity, so far 
as I can see, by continuing this debate. 
I see no reason at all why the joint reso- 
lution cannot be dealt with very defi- 
nitely and as promptly as possible. 

Therefore I make the request, so that 
Senators will have all day Monday and 
Monday evening, if necessary, if, they 
wish to speak more than 1 hour; but the 
request is a very mild one, namely, that 
beginning Tuesday morning, Senators 
shall be limited to 1 hour on any amend- 
ment and on the joint resolution itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the second unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that I 
have stated before there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of any Senator, so far as 
I know, to filibuster this measure. How- 
ever, those of us who oppose the joint 
resolution feel that most important con- 
siderations are involved, for, as I have 
said, the joint resolution involves not 
only what we regard as a giveaway of 
billions of dollars of the people’s money, 
but also a great constitutional question, 
and likewise what might be a most im- 
portant decision regarding our interna- 
tional relations, leading us perhaps, into 
all kinds of troubles and difficulties and 
even catastrophic consequences. 

As I have said, I shall be delighted to 
talk to my conferes who are in opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution, and I shall 
be delighted to talk to the distinguished 
majority leader. We might well have 
some of these talks tomorrow; but at 
the present time I say frankly that I do 
not feel that I can agree to any limita- 
oe ¥ debate, and I feel constrained to 
objec 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I do not have the floor; 
therefore I cannot yield. The Senator 
from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. TAFT. I am also glad to yield to 
permit the Senator from Arkansas to ask 
a question of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if it is not a fact 
that since the promises in the campaign 
have been made, there have been some 
very important changes in the world, 
particularly in our international and in 
our domestic situations; and therefore it 
might very well be that those promises 
with regard to the donation of these 
lands to a few States should be consid- 
ered in the light of the changed circum- 
stances. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama believe that those circum- 
stances should be considered in connec- 
tion with this debate? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas is exactly correct. All the changes 
and all the circumstances should be con- 
sidered. I believe that the tragedy— 
and I use advisedly the word “tragedy”"— 
of this entire situation is that it has been 
considered too much from the political 
point of view, rather than from the point 
of view of the merits of the matter in- 
volved and what it means to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people of the United 
States and to the future welfare and 
happiness of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I feel con- 
strained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the only 
change that has occurred in the situa- 
tion since the campaign has been the 
election of a new administration which 
advocates the passage of this joint reso- 
lution. I know of no other change that 
has occurred since then in connection 
with this measure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Inasmuch as the 
great State of Texas has already deliv- 
ered its vote, I think now the matter 
can be considered on its merits, from the 
point of view of whether it is good for 
the country. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I hope to 
confer with the Senator from Alabama; 
I trust that there is something in his 
suggestion of a willingness to agree. I 
am always optimistic. i 
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However, in view of the fact that there 
has been complete evidence of a deter- 
mination to refuse to agree to any limi- 
tation of debate at this time, I have to 
give notice that we shall meet tomorrow 
at 11 a. m. and shall continue the session 
until 5 or 6 p. m., and we shall meet on 
Saturday. Beginning next week we shall 
meet every evening. I hope all Senators 
will cancel their social engagements for 
next week, because there is no other way, 
so far as I can see, by which we can give 
the opponents of the measure the time 
they request. Certainly I do not want 
to limit the time available if they really 
have something to say during that. time. 
So far as I can see, there is no way by 
which we can make available to them 
the time they request and still conduct 
the business of the Senate, without hav- 
ing full night sessions next week. 

So, Mr. President, beginning Monday 
night we shall proceed with full sessions. 

Let me say that today the Senator 
from Alabama will speak. He will be 
followed by the Senator from Oregon. 
I am assured that after 1:30 there will 
be no quorum calls, and I think I can 
guarantee to the Members of the Senate 
that there will be no quorum calls after 
1:30. I hope Senators will be available 
until that time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio was proposing a unani- 
mous-consent request in regard to the 
future proceedings in connection with 
the joint resolution, I should like him to 
know that there are some of us who fa- 
vor the joint resolution and who would 
enjoy addressing ourselves to the subject 
matter for 2, 3, or 4 days, because we 
feel very strongly about it. However, 
we shall forego that right. As one who 
spoke 5 hours on this subject when it 
was last under consideration, and as 
one who would like to speak 10 hours on 
it this time, I say that I shall agree to 
a limitation of one-half an hour or 1 
hour. I make that statement as one 
who has participated in filibusters and 
who knows what a filibuster is; and I say 
now that I know what the techniques of 
a filibuster are; and this is a filibuster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Louisiana asking a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me say 
that I pledge my cooperation to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. HILL.. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair. understands that the Senator 
from Alabama has objected, i 

Mr. HILL. Well, Mr. President, does 
the Chair object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not object; the Senator from 
Alabama has objected. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Yes; the Senator from 
Alabama objects. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, with the 
consent of the Senator from Alabama, 
because I believe he now has the floor, 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HILL, That is agreeable, if it is 
understood that that will not prejudice 
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my right to the fioor. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr, TAFT. Yes; that is understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
Serving the right to object—— 

Mr. TAFT. To what? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. To the second unani- 
mous-consent request which was made. 

Mr, TAFT. I see. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say for the 
Recorp that I should like to enlighten 
one of our distinguished colleagues who 
seems to be laboring under a very great 
misapprehension. I noted that yester- 
day the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Lenman] made a statement near 
the end of a 7-hour debate in which our 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Alabama, had covered less than 5 pages 
of his 73-page prepared address. In 
stating the views he undoubtedly held 
about the argument of this matter, al- 
though in the minds of many of us there 
may have been from time to time ques- 
tions as to whether he was correct, the 
Senator from New York made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I wish to make it very clear that I would 
feel derelict in my duty as a Senator if I 
did not deny vehemently, with all the force 
at my command, that this is a filibuster in 
any sense of the word. It is not a filibuster. 
I do not recall that any irrelevant remarks 
or discussions have come into the debate, 
even though there has been great repeti- 
tion, largely on the part of the proponents 
of the joint resolution. Contrary to the 
usual procedure of a filibuster, everything 
that has been said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate since the debate began has been rele- 
vant and has been definitely connected with 
the important subject we are discussing. 

A few minutes ago I read an item on one 
of the news tickers. It said that into the 
debate have been brought baseball news, 
racing news, comments on bald heads, and 
the like. I deny that statement. Nothing 
of that sort has been brought into the de- 
bate. I deny the statement because I am 
against filibusters with all the strength I 
have. I think they are evil. I have fought 
filibusters. 


There was more of the same kind of 
statement, but I end the quotation there. 

Mr, President, I greatly regret to have 
our distinguished friend from New York 
so thoroughly misinformed as to what 
is going on. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND.. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I dislike to have our distinguished 
friend from New York so thoroughly 
misinformed as to what is going on, and 
therefore, for his information, as well 
as for the information of the public, I 
have prepared 38. or 39 references to 
matters which were completely irrele- 
vant, which went into the discussion 
yesterday, which, as I have already said, 
covered less than 5 pages of a prepared 
address of 73 pages. For the record at 
this time, and also for the information 
of my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from New York, whom I would like not 
to remain unadvised as to what is go- 
ing on here, I desire to mention some 
of the extraneous subjects that crept in- 
to the debate yesterday, which the Sen- 
ator from Florida thinks probably were 
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not relevant to this discussion. On 
page 3108, there was a long discussion 
of the statesmanship of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

A Mr. HILL. I demand the regular. or- 
er. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The reg- 
ular order is that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of placing in the Recorp these nearly 
40 tributes to his forensic ability? 

Mr. HILL. The regular order is that 
the Senator from Alabama has the floor. 
The Senator from New York is not here. 
I think if the Senator from Florida is go 
ing to talk about these matters, the Sen- 
ator from New York ought to be present. 
If the Senator from Florida merely 
wishes to put into the Recorp the mate- 
rial he has, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Alabama may yield for 
one purpose, and for one purpose only, 
namely, that the Senator from Florida 
may ask unanimous consent to put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD whatever he 
has before him. Mr. President, I yield 
only for that purpose—for the purpose of 
permitting the Senator from Florida to 
make one unanimous-consent request to 
place that material in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Alabama will permit the 
Chair to ask the Senator from Florida a 
question, it would be, Is that satisfactory 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Completely so. 

The PRESIDING OFF'CER, Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I first 
wish to express my appreciation to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. At this time I ask unanimous 
consent that, as a portion of my remarks, 
which have been interrupted by the 
courtesy of the Senator from Alabama, 
I may have the privilege of inserting in 
the ReEcorp, in order to complete my re- 
marks, references to approximately 38 
excerpts from yesterday’s debate, or So- 
called debate, on the pending measure, 
largely for the information of the junior 
Senator from New York, so that he may 
be more accurately advised as to what is 
going on in the Senate at this time, in 
which he is actively participating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter presented by Mr. HOLLAND 
is as follows: 

APRIL 15, 1953—REFERENCE CONCERNING 

DEBATE ON SENATE FLOOR 

(Thirty-five minutes after taking the 
floor, Senator Hit begins to read his pre- 
pared speech.) 

The following subjects entered the debate: 

Page 3108: Statesmanship of Senator Tarr, 

Page 3110: Characteristics of the Swedish 
people. 

Page 3112: Amos and Andy. 

Page 3113: Hymn at Sunday School, Take 
Time To Be Holy. Story concerning mining 
prospector regarding Jeffries-Johnson fight, 

Page 3114: John T. Morgan, Panama 
Canal, Isthmus of Nicaragua. 

Page 3115: Intellectual exercise of Sena- 
tors relating to the kicking of the posterior 
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of the Secretary of State. Scalping by In- 
dians. Red man respected Supreme Court 
decision (Senator HUMPHREY). Bald heads, 
Television. 

Page 3116: To whom can freshman Sena- 
tors look for protection against scalping? 
(Senator Gore). 

Page 3117: Country stores in Arkansas and 
Alabama. 

Page 3120: 
Dova3as). 

Page 3121: Further comments regarding 
scalps (Senators Gore and HUMPHREY). 

Page 3125: Bride requested to repudiate 
beloved bridegroom. Alabama political cam- 
paign—candidate pictured with one foot on 
a horse going south and the other foot on 
another horse going north. 

Page 3126: Poetry (Senator Doveras). Re- 
marks stating that speeches of former Sena- 
tor Bruce “studded with gems from great 
poets and great writers.” 

Page 3127: New Testament 
Dovetas). 

Page 3128: Senator HLL recalls long ten- 
ure in Washington. Recites fight of Senator 
George W. Norris regarding TVA project. 

Pages 3128-3129: TVA—creeping social- 
ism—private enterprise—Oak Ridge plant— 
atomic bomb (Senators Morse and Him). 
Comment by Senator Morse on 12 speeches 
dedicated to Norris delivered week by week 
on Senate floor. Senator Hm. discusses 
awe-inspiring view of Oregon forest—re- 
peated later practically word-for-word on 
page 3136. 

Page 3132: The Story of Pierre Vergergin- 
aud, written by Claude Bowers. 

Page 3133: Discussion by Senators Hum- 
PHREY, JACKSON, and HILL concerning names 
of Hoover Dam, past, present, and future. 
Senator HUMPHREY suggests new name— 
“The Public Be Damned.” 

Pages 3133-3134: Dissertation by Senator 
Hut on building of dams, Senator Hm dis- 
cusses part played by Senator Hiram w. 
Johnson and Representative Philip Swing in 
obtaining Hoover Dam. ‘Senators Hitt and 
SPARKMAN discuss fee of lawyer from Ala- 
bama, in Ashwander case dealing with TVA. 

Page 3135: Discussion of preference clause 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Page 3136: Comments concerning commu- 
nism in China. 

Page 3137: Discussion of the device of 
credit mobilier used from about 1851-71 to 
siphon off the land from the Union Pacific 
Railroad into private hands. 

Page 3138: Discussion entered concerning 
power conference in Washington last June or 
July. Senator Hi then read at great length 
from a speech he made at that time. 

Page 2139: Discussion of the raising of hogs 
and dairy cattle as affected by REA. Senator 
Hii discusses Muscle Shoals Dam, Wilson 
Dam and nitrate plant authorized in Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916. 

Page 3139: Senator HILL describes airplane 
ride over the proposed location of Hells 
Canyon Dam and tells of relating at great 
length to his pilot the story of a trip he took 
in the Middle East with an English pilot over 
an old crusader’s castle located on the route 
from Beirut, Lebanon, to Jersualem. 

Page 3141: Senator HILL discusses the Good 
Book's description of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Palestine, Egypt, and other countries. Sen- 
ator Hrt quotes the Bible. Senator ANDER- 
son quotes the Bible. 

Repeated eulogies to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, President William Howard Taft, 
and Gov. Gifford Pinchot. 


Baseball analogy (Senator 


(Senator 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a brief 
announcement and request dealing with 
another subject? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that the Senator from Ohio will not at- 
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tempt to take me off the floor, as he 
did last night, and that all my rights 
to the floor will be safeguarded by the 
Chair, and that I shall be protected in 
every way—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to interpose this state- 
ment—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I merely 
want to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Alabama allow the Chair 
to make a brief statement for the rec- 
ord? The Senator from Alabama is still 
hanging on. 

The Chair stated to the Senator from 
Alabama that he would protect his rights 
while the Senator from New York is in 
the chair. 

Mr. HILL. I have great faith in the 
occupant of the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may have great faith. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, when the Senate 
concludes its business today, it recess 
Pe 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow morn- 

g. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said that this is 
a filibuster. Well, Lord ha’ mercy, no. 
In the light of the many sessions through 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
sat when a filibuster was in progress, I 
am astounded, I am shocked, I am sur- 
prised to think that he would come here 
this morning to make such a statement. 
I know how fine and honest the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is, but his statement 
indicates that he really does not know 
what a filibuster is. Has the Senator 
been sitting through all these sessions 
without realizing what they were all 
about? y 

Mr. President, briefly, a filibuster is a 
prolonged debate carried on by a group 
of Senators, who associate themselves for 
that purpose, who get together in meet- 
ings, so to speak, to make a solemn re- 
solve that they will talk, and continue to 
talk, and use every parliamentary means 
at their command, in order to prevent 
the passage of a pending measure. The 
Senator from Louisiana says there is a 
filibuster. There has been no such meet- 
ing; which, of course, he knows. He 
certainly could know that there has 
been no such meeting. It certainly 
could be within the knowledge of the 
Senator from Louisiana that there has 
been no such meeting. There has been 
no such resolve. There has been no such 
determination made whatever. There 
is no filibuster here. There is a determi- 
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nation on the part of the Senator from 
Alabama and some of his confreres to 
make the Recorp in this case what it 
should be, by bringing out all the facts 
and, if possible, citing pertinent decisions 
and law. But certainly this is no fili- 
buster. 

As I have said before, this is a matter 
of great importance—I might almost say 
of transcendent importance. As we see 
it, it is a question of giving away any- 
where from $50 billion to $300 billion, 
and perhaps even more than $300 billion 
worth of property. It involves a great 
constitutional question, since the Su- 
preme Court previously based its deci- 
sion upon what it called an attribute of 
sovereignty. I do not know whether it 
is possible to give away an attribute of 
sovereignty without surrendering the 
sovereignty itself. There is therefore in- 
volved a great consitutional question. 

As has been emphasized by the Su- 
preme Court, we are dealing with a mat- 
ter affecting international waters and 
the international domain. It affects the 
jurisdiction of waters belonging to the 
family of nations. Therefore, no one 
can tell where the action we take may 
lead us in our relations with other na- 
tions, or what effect it may have on im- 
proving or deteriorating our relations 
with other nations, or whether it may 
irritate or challenge other nations. We 
cannot tell how far this action might 
affect the question of peace or war. 

Therefore, we who oppose the pending 
measure feel that it is of such transcend- 
ent importance that we owe a solemn 
duty, a solemn responsibility to the peo- 
ple of the United States, to elicit all the 
facts and to cite the decisions, and to 
make full presentation of the case, not 
only for the benefit of the Senate of the 
United States, but for the benefit of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I am going 
to yield to my friend, from New Mexico, 
but I want to say that last night I 
yielded to the distinguished majority 
leader, my good friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Tartl, who sought to take me off the 
floor. As we know, Mr. President, the 
rule provides that a Senator who is 
speaking can yield only for a question, 
We also know that as a matter of cus- 
tom, as a matter of tradition, as a mat- 
ter of practice, that strict rule is not 
enforced. We know that only under 
very unusual and extraordinary circum- 
stances is the rule strictly enforced. 
Why, Mr. President? There is a good 
reason for it. We sit here as a board 
of directors, so to speak, for the people 
of the United States, and it is to the in- 
terest of the people of the United States 
and to the welfare of our country, it is 
to the interest of the peace and security 
of our country, that Senators engage in 
what we might call more or less informal 
discussion. 

Can you imagine, Mr. President, the 
board of directors of a great corpora-" 
tion, when one member of that board is 
speaking, denying to another member of 
the board an opportunity to make some 
brief observation? Through the years, 
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from the beginning of our Government, 
common. sense has dictated the proced- 
s of the Senate to the end that they 
ay redound to the benefit of the com- 
mon weal and promote the welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

Common sense and the desire to get 
the best results by the play of intellects, 
by the exchange of thought through 
worthwhile and constructive discussion, 
so as to bring out all the different facets 
of a particular problem and enable the 
Senate to consider all the different argu- 
ments, have dictated that the Senate 
proceed not according to the strict terms 
of the rule, but according to a somewhat 
informal procedure. I can well under- 
stand that when we are asked to give 
away billions of dollars, there may be 
some who like to feel that the least said 
the better; the fewer disclosures, the 
fewer facts brought out, the better. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] has asked for the strict letter 
of the rule to be applied. He wants his 
pound of flesh, and he has a right to ask 
it. Therefore, I am asking the Chair to 
protect me in my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has now been importuned in this 
connection, and the question of the rules 
and their importance having been raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Chair will inform the Sena- 
tor that so long as the present occupant 
of the chair is presiding, the rule will be 
enforced as strictly as is possible. 
‘Therefore, the Chair rules that in this 
instance he will permit yielding only for 
questions. 

Mr. HILL. In view of what happened 
last night, what I am saying to the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair is that 
I want the Chair to protect me in my 
rights, under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will protect the Senator in his 
rights; the Chair will observe the rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, under the 
rule as written, I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico for a 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Alabama now yielding 
only for a question? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recognize that in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday there was 
inserted an article by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] with reference to 
the pending joint resolution which has 
bearing on his claim that we need to ex- 
pand and discuss those questions in or- 
der to understand what is being pro- 
posed? Does the Senator understand 
that the article points out that the 
State of Louisiana is not barred by the 
Holland joint resolution, as approved by 
the Senate committee, from claiming the 
Continental Shelf at a later date? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico is absolutely correct. There is 
nothing whatever in the Holland joint 
resolution, and I think the Senator from 
New Mexico makes it very clear, which 
in any way bars the State of Louisiana 
from claiming more than within the 3- 
mile limit. As the Senator from New 
Mexico knows the Attorney General of 
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Louisiana and the Governor of Louisi- 
ana appeared before the committee. As 
I recall that testimony, they raised the 
question and certainly laid the founda- 
tion for the claim that Louisiana’s 
boundary may extend 10% miles from 
the coast. We know that the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana has acted in an effort 
to extend the boundaries of Louisiana to 
some 27 miles. There is nothing in the 
joint resolution which in any way estops 
or in any way forecloses the State of 
Louisiana from making claims beyond 
the 3-mile limit, I think that is definite 
and clear. 

Mr. President, on yesterday we dis- 
cussed the subject of the ownership of 
tidelands by the States. We started with 
the Pollard case, which is a landmark 
case on this question, holding unequivo- 
cally that the ownership of the tidelands 
is in the States. 

We also discussed. the ownership of 
the beds of inland waters, such as rivers, 
lakes, bays, and inlets, which is also in 
the States. We called attention to the 
landmark case on that proposition, which 
is the Waddell case, dealing with Rari- 
tan Bay in the good State of New Jersey. 

We turn now to the third category of 
submerged lands dealt with in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, namely, the portion 
of the Continental Shelf underlying the 
marginal or territorial sea, extending 
from the line of mean low tide along the 
coast, or from the mouths of bays, riv- 
ers, or other inland waters, to the duly 
established seaward boundaries of the 
respective coastal States. 

Here, too, we find that the funda- 
mental premise of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 is wholly unsound, because it 
would purport to confirm existing titles 
held by the respective coastal States to 
the lands of the Continental Shelf un- 
derlying the marginal or territorial sea. 
The three cases in which this point has 
been made clear by the Supreme Court 
are United States against California, 
which was decided in 1947 and is re- 
ported in volume 332 of the United States 
Reports, beginning at page 19; United 
States against Louisiana, which was de- 
cided in 1950 and is reported in volume 
339 of the United States Reports, be- 
ginning at page 699; and United States 
against Texas, which was also decided 
in 1950 and is reported in volume 339 of 
the United States Reports, beginning at 
page 707. 

As was brought out yesterday in the 
debate, the Supreme Court said that, so 
far as any claim that might have been 
advanced by any State to the marginal 
sea was concerned, such claim was only, 
in the language of the Court, a nebulous 
suggestion. In other words, it was prac- 
tically a zero without a rim around it. 

It was brought out also yesterday that 
it was in 1793 that Thomas Jefferson, 
as Secretary of State under George 
Washington, made for the United States 
of America—not for the several States, 
but for the United States of America— 
claim to the marginal sea extending 3 
miles from the low-water mark. 

The first of the Continental Shelf 
cases—the one against California—in- 
volved a controversy between the United 
States and the State of California over 
the lands of the Continental Shelf under- 
lying the marginal or territorial sea con- 
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tiguous to the California coast and lying 
inside the 3-mile limit. California’s 
main contention before the Supreme 
Court was that the Thirteen Original 
States, upon the attainment of independ- 
ence, acquired from the Crown of Eng- 
land—that is, from George III, then 
monarch of England—title to all the 
lands within their respective boundaries 
under navigable waters, including a 
3-mile belt in the marginal sea; and that, 
since California was admitted as a State 
on an equal footing with the Thirteen 
Original States, California at the time 
of its admission into the Union acquired 
from the United States and became 
vested with the title to all lands under- 
lying the marginal sea along its coast. 

However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that at the time when 
this country won its independence from 
England, there was no settled interna- 
tional custom or understanding among 
nations that each maritime nation owned 
a 3-mile water belt in the sea adjacent 
to its coast; that the idea of a 3-mile 
belt over which a maritime nation could 
exercise rights of ownership and con- 
trol was then, as I have said, but a nebu- 
lous suggestion; that shortly after we 
became a nation, however, our states- 
men in the Federal Government—not in 
State governments—became interested 
in establishing national dominion over 
a definite marginal zone in the open sea 
to protect our neutrality; and that, 
largely as a result of their efforts, the 
idea of a definite 3-mile sea belt in 
which an adjacent maritime nation can 
exercise broad, if not complete, dominion 
has been generally accepted throughout 
the world. That is, under the leadership 
of Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, 
we sought to establish a 3-mile belt for 
the United States of America and for the 
other nations of the world. 

According to the Supreme Court, not 
only has the acquisition of the 3-mile 
belt of marginal sea been accomplished 
by the National Government—that is, by 
the Federal Government—but the pro- 
tection and control of it have been, and 
are now, functions of national external 
sovereignty—I emphasize the words “‘ex- 
ternal sovereignty”—since the 3-mile rule 
is but a recognition of the necessity that 
a government next to the sea must be 
able to protect itself from dangers inci- 
dent to its location. 

Referring to the rule that had been es- 
tablished by the Supreme Court more 
than a hundred years earlier respecting 
the ownership by the States of the tide- 
lands and the beds of navigable inland 
waters within their boundaries—and 
those eases start with the Waddell case, 
dealing with the Raritan Bay in New 
Jersey, and the case of Pollard’s lessees 
against Hagan, dealing with tidelands— 
the Court said in the California case that 
if the rationale of the earlier cases—the 
cases to which I adverted yesterday, and 
to which I have just now referred—is a 
valid basis for a conclusion that para- 
mount rights in inland waters are in the 
States, the same rationale leads to the 
conclusion that, because of international 
interests and responsibilities, the para- 
mount rights in the waters of the margi- 
nal sea lying seaward of the low-water 
mark and outside inland waters are in 
the Government of the United States. 
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In other words, what the Supreme 
Court did was to affirm and ratify the 
doctrine of the tidewater cases and the 
inland-water cases, holding that the 
ownership in tidelands and inland waters 
was in the States. It said that that 
rationale led to the conclusion that in 
international waters, out beyond the in- 
land waters, so to speak, the paramount 
rights lay with the Federal Government. 
Rationally sound, and logical indeed, 
were the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 

This holding by the Supreme Court 
in the California case that neither the 
Thirteen Original States nor the States 
carved out of Federal territory and ad- 
mitted to the Union after independence 
had ever held any title to or rights in 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the marginal sea was re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court 3 years 
later, as we know, in the Louisiana case. 

As I said yesterday, the difficulty is 
that, this matter having been tried not 
once, not twice, but three times in the 
Supreme Court, Senators seek to try it 
for the fourth time here. As I stated 
yesterday, ordinarily three strikes is out, 
but now the proponents of the resolu- 
tion seek to have a fourth strike. After 
this question has been determined by 
the judicial body created by the Consti- 
tution to make such determinations with 
reference to property and such questions 
as are involved here, it is sought to go 
to the political arm of the Government, 
the Congress, and have the political arm 
overrule the judiciary, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

While it would be unbecoming, in view 
of the separation of powers in our Gov- 
ernment, for the Senate to debate the 
correctness or incorrectness of decisions 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I feel that I may properly 
point out the logic of the results reached 
by the Court in the Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia cases respecting the Continental 
Shelf. 

It will be recalled that the State of 
Louisiana was created by the United 
States out of territory which all the peo- 
ple of the Nation had previously acquired 
by purchase from France. : 

I suppose no event in American his- 
tory is better known or has become more 
famous than what we know as the Loui- 
siana Purchase. Thomas Jefferson, as 
President of the United States, paid some 
$15 million for what was then known as 
the Louisiana Territory. It included 
the present State of Louisiana and terri- 
tory out of which many other States 
were carved. 

We recall that the State of California 
was created out of territory which the 
people of the United States had acquired 
from Mexico. In acquiring the respec- 
‘tive territories, the Government of the 
United States, representing all the peo- 
ple of the Nation, had succeeded to all 
the governmental powers and proprie- 
tary rights that were theretofore vested 
in the respective governments of France 
and Mexico. Hence, when the time came 
for the admission of Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia into the Union, the Government 
of the United States held the title to all 
lands within the respective territories 
which had not previously been conveyed 
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by the prior sovereigns or by the United 
States. 

In order to provide financial aid for 
the States of Louisiana and California, 
the people of the United States, acting 
through their Government, made large 
grants of land to those two States. For 
example, the United States gave to 
Louisiana 807,271 acres of land for the 
support of common schools; 256,292 
acres of land for the support of other 
educational institutions; 373,057 acres 
of land for the construction of railroads; 
500,000 acres of land for miscellaneous 
improvements; and 9,492,865 acres of 
land for swamp reclamation—thus mak- 
ing a total of 11,428,485 acres of land 
given by the people of the United States, 
acting through their Government, to the 
State of Louisiana. 

In the case of California, the people 
of the United States, acting through 
their Government, the Government of 
the United States, commonly referred 
to as the Federal Government, have 
given to the State of California 5,534,293 
acres of land for the support of com- 
mon schools; 196,080 acres of land for 
the support of other educational insti- 
tutions; 500,000 acres of land for mis- 
cellaneous improvements; 2,192,678 
acres of land for swamp reclamation; 
393,168 acres of land for State parks; 
and 6,400 acres of land for public build- 
ings—making a total of 8,822,619 acres 
of land given by ‘the United States to 
the State of California. 

A careful reading of the various Fed- 
eral statutes making grants of lands to 
the respective States of Louisiana and 
California will reveal that none of them 
even suggests that it is intended to cover 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the open sea. On the 
contrary, all these land-grant statutes 
indicate clearly by their language that 
they do not include within their scope 
any submerged lands beneath the open 
sea. Therefore, the United States has 
never granted to Louisiana or Cali- 
fornia any submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf within the seaward bound- 
aries of those States, but has retained 
all such lands. 

In the Texas case, the Supreme Court 
was compelled to deal with a different 
aspect of the controversy over the Con- 
tinental Shelf. The State of Texas, un- 
like the States of Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia, was not created by the United 
States out of Federal territory. In- 
stead, as we know, Texas came into the 
Union through the process of annexa- 
tion, after the Republic of Texas had 
won its independence from Mexico and 
had maintained its existence as an inde- 
pendent nation for about 9 years. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky wishes to place 
something in the Recorp. With the 
clear and definite understanding that 
my yielding to him for this purpose will 
not in any way affect my rights to the 
floor, and that his request will appear 
at the end of my remarks, I am glad to 
yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I thank my friend 
from Alabama for his courtesy. 

(Mr. CLEMENTS asked and obtaine 
leave to have printed in the Append 
of the Recorp, an address delivered by 
Senator HENNINGS at a Jackson-Jefferson 
Day dinner at Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 
13, 1953, which appears in the Appendix 
under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Iam always- 
delighted to extend any courtesy I can 
to my genial, fine friend from Kentucky, 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS]. I am sure that the speech 
he has placed in the Recorp is a chal- 
lenging speech. Knowing the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] as I do, I know that he always 
makes a timely and able speech. I hope 
Senators will read the speech delivered 
by the Senator from Missouri, which the 
Senator from Kentucky has placed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I- appreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Alabama has 
called the speech to the attention of 
Senators. I suggest that the Senator 
from Alabama invite the attention of any 
Senators who are not present today to 
the speech. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be delighted to do 


so. 

(At this point Mr. HILL yielded to Mr. 
SmırTH of North Carolina, who read a 
short poem, and engaged in colloquy 
with Mr. Hi. regarding William: R. 
King, a former Vice President of the 
United States. On request of Mr. HILL 
the matter above referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of his speech.) 

Mr. CASE rose. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to have me yield 
that he may make a request, and with 
the understanding that my yielding in no 
way will affect my right to the floor, and 
that his request may appear elsewhere in 
the Recorp, I shall be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from South Da- 
kota may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

(At this point Mr. HILL yielded to Mr. 
Case to introduce a bill, which appears 
elsewhere in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I was 
saying at the time I yielded to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in order that they 
might have opportunity to place matters 
in the Recorp, in the Texas case, the 
Supreme Court was compelled to deal 
with a different aspect of the controversy 
over the Continental Shelf. The State 
of Texas, unlike the States of Louisiana 
and California, was not created by the 
United States out of Federal territory, 
Instead, Texas came into the Union 
through the process of annexation, after 
the Republic of Texas had secured its 
independence from Mexico and had 
maintained its existence as an independ- 
ent nation for about 9 years. 

The annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished by means of two joint resolu- 
tions—the joint resolution of March 1, 
1845, which prescribed the conditions 
under which Texas might come into the 
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Union, and the joint resolution of De- 
cember 29, 1845, which admitted Texas 
to the Union as a State after Texas had 
met the prescribed conditions. 

As an affirmative defense in the liti- 
gation with the United States over the 
Continental Shelf, Texas asserted that 
as an independent nation the Republic 
of Texas had maintained open, adverse, 
and exclusive possession of, and haa ex- 
ercised jurisdiction and control over, the 
lands underlying that part of the Gulf 
of Mexico within her seaward bound- 
ary—that is, out to the 3-league limit— 
because Texas as a republic had claimed 
that her territorial boundary extended 
for 3 leagues, or 1044 miles, into the 
Gulf of Mexico; and in 1836 the 3-league 
limit had been fixed by the Republic of 
Texas, a separate, independent, sover- 
eign nation in the family of nations, as 
its seaward boundary; and that when 
Texas was annexed to the United States, 
the claim and rights of the Republic of 
Texas to the lands within the 3-league 
limit were retained for the new State 
under the provision of the annexation 
resolution of March 1, 1845, which stated 
that, except for certain specified ces- 
sions of property from the Republic of 
Texas to the United States, Texas should 
retain “all the vacant and unappropri- 
ated lands lying within its limits.” 

In deciding the Texas case, the Su- 
preme Court referred to joint resolution 
of December 29, 1845, which admitted 
‘Texas into the Union “on an equal foot- 
ing with the Original States in all re- 
spects whatever” after the people of 
Texas had met the conditions for ad- 
mission previously prescribed in the 
joint resolution of March 1, 1845; and 
the Supreme Court said that the “equal 
footing” clause of the joint resolution 
of admission disposed of Texas’ conten- 
tion that the rights of the Republic of 
Texas in the lands underlying the 3- 
league belt of the open sea contiguous 
to the Texas coast were retained for 
the State of Texas, 

The Supreme Court pointed out that 
although the requirement of equal foot- 
ing was designed to create parity as 
respects political standing and sover- 
eignty, rather than to wipe out diversi- 
ties among the States in economic mat- 
ters, yet the “equal footing” clause has 
long been held by the Court to have a 
direct effect on certain property rights. 
Mr, President, I emphasize that point. 
The equal footing clause goes only to the 
question of sovereignty and the question 
of political rights, not to economic mat- 
ters. As we know there are many dif- 
ferences or variances in economic mat- 
ters, as between the States. Some States 
have great wealth; other States do not. 
However, so far as sovereignty is con- 
cerned, all the States are, as they should 
be and as they must be, on an equal 
footing. 

The Court referred to the early rule 
under which it had held that to deny 
to States admitted subsequent to the 
formation of the Union the ownership 
of tidelands and the beds of navigable 
inland waters within their boundaries 
would deny them admission on an equal 
footing with the Thirteen Original 
States; and the Court said that the 
“equal footing” clause worked the same 
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way in the converse situation presented 
by the Texas case. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that some 
of our friends want to have their cake 
and eat it, too; they want to claim their 
rights to the tidelands and to the beds 
of all inland waters, all rivers, all bays, 
all lakes, and all inlets, on the basis of 
equal footing; but they do not want the 
doctrine of equal footing, the doctrine 
on the basis of which they get so much, 
to apply in so far as the international 
domain is concerned—in other words, 
out into what we call the international 
sea, which is common to the family of 
nations. 

The Court assumed in the Texas case 
that the Republic of Texas had exer- 
cised both governmental powers and 
proprietary rights with respect to the 
portion of the Continental Shelf lying 
inside the seaward boundary of the Re- 
public of Texas—that is, out into the 
international domain—but the Court 
said that when Texas came into the 
Union, she became a sister State on an 
equal footing with all the other States, 
which entailed the relinquishment of the 
national external sovereignty previously 
exercised by the Republic of Texas, and 
that as an incident to the transfer of 
that sovereignty to the United States, 
any claim that the Republic of Texas 
might have had to the Continental Shelf 
beneath the marginal sea was relin- 
quished to the United States. This is be- 
cause, as the Court said, property rights 
in the lands of the Continental Shelf 
underlying the marginal sea were so sub- 
ordinated to the rights of national ex- 
ternal sovereignty as to follow that sov- 
ereignty when it was transferred from 
the Republic of Texas to the United 
States. 

Of course, Texas entered the Union on 
an equal footing. As I recall, the reso- 
lution admitting Texas to the Union, and 
specifying the qualifications that Texas 
should meet in order to enter the Union, 
provided that if Texas in her wisdom 
wished to divide herself into five States, 
instead of one State, she would have the 
right to do so. However, although Texas 
could well be five States, since she did 
not see fit to divide herself into a number 
of States, but preferred to remain as the 
one great Lone Star State, she entered 
the Union on an equal footing, which 
means, among other things, that she has 
two Senators to represent her in this 
body. In other words, she has to repre- 
sent her in this body exactly the same 
number of Senators as those who repre- 
sent in the Senate the smallest State in 
the Union—for instance, such small 
States as Rhode Island and Delaware. 
So Texas entered the Union on an equal 
footing with all the other States. 

Hence, the Supreme Court held that 
whatever rights the Republic of Texas 
had held in the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf underlying the mar- 
ginal sea were transferred to the United 
States under the legislation providing 
for the admission of Texas to the Union 
as a State, and, accordingly, that Texas, 
as a State, had never held any rights in 
such lands. That point was brought out 
here yesterday, Mr. President. When a 
Territory or an independent republic 
such as Texas enters the Union, it gains 
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many benefits. Many assets come to a 
Territory or a republic by entering the 
Federal Union; but also, as in the case 
of most contracts or agreements or mu- 
tual arrangements between parties, cer- 
tain things have to be given up. Texas 
gave up her right to make treaties with 
foreign nations, and gave up her right 
to levy import taxes, and gave up her 
right to regulate or control interstate 
commerce. All the States have given up 
those rights, because they felt that the 
benefits they received as incidents to 
joining the Union amounted to much 
more than the rights they relinquished. 
So, along with giving up those rights, 
Texas relinquished any claim she may 
have had to the marginal sea, any claim 
to territory extending from the low- 
water mark seaward into the Continental 
Shelf. 

In connection with the argument that 
was made by the State of Texas before 
the Supreme Court, to the effect that 
the provision in the joint resolution of 
March 1, 1845, declaring that Texas 
should retain “all the vacant and un- 
appropriated lands lying within its 
limits,” permitted Texas to retain the 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf underlying the marginal sea ad- 
jacent to the Texas coast, it is of interest 
to note that in the same year, 1845, when 
the Congress enacted this resolution on 
the annexation of Texas, the Supreme 
Court was called upon to consider the 
meaning of a similar term which was 
found in another resolution by which a 
State was admitted to the Union, namely, 
the resolution admitting to the Union 
the State of Alabama. That similar 
term was “waste or unappropriated 
lands,” as used in the Federal legisla- 
tion admitting Alabama to the Union. 
In the case of Texas, the Congress used 
the words “vacant and unappropriated 
lands,” whereas in the case of Alabama 
the Congress used the term “waste or 
unappropriated lands.” 

By the act of March 2, 1819, the people 
of the Alabama Territory were author- 
ized to call a convention and form a 
State constitution as a prelude to being 
admitted into the Union as a State, 
Among the conditions imposed by Con- 
gress was one providing that the conven- 
tion should adopt an ordinance declaring 
that the people of the Territory of Ala- 
bama “do agree and declare that they 
forever disclaim all right and title to the 
waste or unappropriated lands lying 
within the said Territory, and that the 
same shall be and remain at the sole 
and entire disposition of the United 
States.” On August 2, 1819, the Ala- 
bama convention formed a constitution 
and, in that connection, adopted an ordi- 
nance in strict conformity with the for- 
mula prescribed by the Congress, to 
which I have referred. On December 
14, 1819, Congress adopted a resolution 
admitting Alabama into the Union as a 
State on the conditions previously pre- 
scribed, 

In the Pollard case, which, as we know, 
was an Alabama case dealing with tide- 
lands in the city of Mobile, a case which 
has been cited previously in this discus- 
sion, a case which the Supreme Court 
decided in 1845—108 years ago—the 
same year in which the joint resolution 
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prescribing the conditions for the annex- 
ation of Texas was enacted—the Su- 
preme Court was called upon to deter- 
mine whether the express reservation by 
the United States of the title to all 
“waste or unappropriated lands” within 
the Territory of Alabama included tide- 
lands situated below the line of mean 
high tide. The Supreme Court held that 
the statutory provision expressly retain- 
ing for the United States all the ‘waste 
or unappropriated lands lying within the 
said Territory” referred only to the pub- 
lic lands situated above the line of mean 
high tide, and that the tidelands passed 
to the State of Alabama, notwithstand- 
ing the express reservation by the United 
States of all “waste or unappropriated” 
lands” in Alabama. 

It seems obvious that if the express 
retention by the United States of “waste 
or unappropriated lands” in the act pre- 
scribing conditions for the admission of 
Alabama into the Union referred only to 
Government-owned lands situated above 
the line of mean high tide, the express 
retention by Texas of “vacant and un- 
appropriated lands” under the joint res- 
olution prescribing conditions for the 
annexation of Texas to the Union simi- 
larly referred only to Texas-owned lands 
situated above the line of mean high tide. 
As stated in the debate yesterday, it was 
not until 1941 that the agency of the 
government of the State of Texas 
charged with the duty and responsibility 
of cataloging and keeping a record of the 
lands of Texas ever in any way referred 
to submerged lands. Up to that date all 
the cataloging in the State of Texas 
dealt with dry land, with no reference 
whatever, in any shape or fashion, to 
submerged lands. 

We have seen, therefore, that the 
States of the Union—whether they be 
the Thirteen Original States, or States 
created by the United States out of Fed- 
eral Territory, or the State of Texas ad- 
mitted into the. Union through the 
process of annexation—have never held 
the title to or any rights in the lands 
of the Continental Shelf underlying the 
marginal or territorial sea. This being 
so, the Congress cannot “confirm” these 
nonexistent titles, as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 would purport to do. I em- 
phasize at this point the fact that I 
used the words “State of Texas” in con- 
tradistinction, of course, to the Republic 
of Texas. 

Consequently, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 must be considered and debated for 
what it actually is—namely, an attempt 
to make a gratuitous grant to the coastal 
States of the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf beneath the marginal 
or territorial sea. The question before 
the Senate is one of high policy. 

Mr. THYE rose. 

- Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that my distinguished friend from 
-Minnesota wishes to place something in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that my yielding will in no way affect my 
right to the floor, and with the further 
understanding that the Senator's request 
will be placed at the end of my remarks, 
I shall be glad to yield to my good friend, 
the former Governor from Minnesota, 
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the distinguished Senator from that 
State (Mr. THYE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so-ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech that 
was delivered by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge last evening before the 
Woman’s National Press Club: I thank 
the distinguished Senator. I should 
have been here earlier, but I was con- 
ducting a hearing on an appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the clerk that the 
address referred to has already been 
inserted inthe RECORD. 

Mr. THYE. Ithank the Chair. Then, 
Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
I was in committee and did not have 
the honor and privilege of placing the 
Ambassador’s speech in the RECORD. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the fact 
that the Senator from Minnesota sought 
to insert the address in the Recorp sim- 
ply shows how diligent the Senator is. 
He wanted to make sure that this ad- 
dress was in the Recorp, but was pre- 
vented from doing so promptly, by reason 
of his having been engaged in committee, 
a committee of which he happens to be 
the chairman, the Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Security of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which subcommittee 
I also have the honor of being a member, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from. Minnesota. I 
know how diligent the Senator is. This 
is another evidence of his diligence. 

Mr. THYE. I regret exceedingly that 
the business on the Senate floor has kept 
the Senator from Alabama away from 
appropriations hearings being conducted 
by the subcommittee. We reget that the 
Senator has been necessarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I appreciate the kind 
words of the Senator from Minnesota. 
I regret very much that it has been sim- 
ply impossible for me to attend the ses- 
sions of the subcommittee. In spite of 
the fact that we have our committee 
meetings in the morning, the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, the majority 
leader, has seen fit to have the Senate 
meet, as the Senator knows, each morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. It is impossible for me to 
be at two places at one time, and there- 
fore it has been impossible for me to 
attend the meetings of the subcommittee 
and at the same time be present on the 
floor of the Senate. I thank my friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, as has been brought 
out in this debate, it has been said that 
the States involved in this controversy 
are tremendously important from the 
standpoint of the national defense and 
the general welfare. As a matter of 
fact, as I have previously said, it is im- 
possible for anyone to know the full 
extent of the mineral wealth contained 
in the submerged lands of the Continen- 
tal Shelf beneath the open sea. Who 
knows but what, in the submerged lands 
off the coasts of Texas, California, and 
Louisiana there may be some mineral 
about which we have known or heard 
nothing, some mineral which, in its in- 
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dispensability, may even be as impor- 
tant as uranium is today. We know we 
must have uranium. to make’ atomic 
bombs, Where would we be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we did not have uranium? 
Where would we be today if we did not 
have the atomic bomb? No one knows 
what may lie-in those waters. We do 
know, however, that there are at least 
some reputable scientists who believe 
that as our population grows—and we 
know how rapidly it continues to grow— 
the day may come when we may haye 
to depend on the submerged lands not 
only for the minerals and metals and 
other such resources we need, but for 
the food we need. 

We know another thing; too, Mr: Pres- 
ident, that literally hundreds of millions 
of acres of America’s most fertile soil 
has been washed down the rivers of 
the United States and poured onto the 
submerged lands. It may well be that 
these submerged lands today have a rich- 
ness that may be comparable to, if not 
exceeding, the richness of the virgin soil 
of the United States when the white men 
first came to this country and began to 
cultivate the soil. The only mineral de- 
velopment that has been attempted in 
the submerged areas up to the present 
time has related to oil and gas, but I 
may say, Mr. President, that this pro- 
gram is tremendously important from 
pe standpoint of ultimate potentiali- 

es. 

There are five known fields offshore 
adjacent to the California coast. All 
these fields are situated within the 3- 
mile limit. They contain estimated and 
proved reserves aggregating approxi- 
mately 160 million barrels of oil, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask the question 
because I know the Senator is very well 
informed on this entire subject. 

With reference to the California oil 
fields which the Senator has mentioned, 
under the joint resolution does the con< 
trol over them go to the State of Cali- 
fornia as being the sovereign replacing 
the sovereignty of the United States, or 
does it go to municipalities? I am led 
to believe that we shall be turning them 
over to municipalities and to town coun- 
cils, if we quitclaim these lands, particu- 
larly if they are in California, and cities 
such as Long Beach and other muni- 
cipalities will have under their control 
the vast untold millions or hundreds of 
millions of dollars of oil weath for which 
they may grant leases. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States is not capable or is not to be 
trusted with determining the proper title 
to the submerged lands, and the Con- 
gress assumes that responsibility, what 
kind of a Pandora’s box will we open up 
as between the various towns along the 
shore of California? Will Congress 
again be asked to supplant the Supreme 
Court’s authority by its own judgment? 
I am sure the Senator can enlighten us 
with respect to some of the leasing rights. 

Mr. HILL. Whenever the Congress of 
the United States attempts to take from 
the courts the determination of property 
rights, a Pandora’s box is opened wide. 
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Heaven only knows where that will lead. 
Every citizen of the United States today 
feels safe in the ownership of his prop- 
erty, because he says, “I have a court 
that will protect me in my rights, and 
that court will not give a political deci- 
sion; it will not give a decision as a re- 
sult of political pressure. That court 
will decide the case on its merits.” 

The day we arrogate to the Congress 
the determination of property rights, as 
the Senator has said, we open up a Pan- 
dora’s box. It is my understanding that 
so far as the oil wells immediately off 
the city of Long Beach, Calif., are con- 
cerned, they are situated in the beds of 
inland waters. As the Senator well 
knows, the State has ownership not only 
of the beds of all rivers, but of bays, 
harbors, and inlets. It is my under- 
standing that so far as the oil wells 
which are off Long Beach are concerned, 
some being almost within the city limits, 
they are in the ownership of the city. 
Even if an oil well is located on the main 
street of Long Beach, it is within the 
ownership of that city. 

We know that there are other oil wells 
which are not within inland seas. As to 
those wells, we know there has been an 
agreement between the Government and 
the State of California that they may 
continue to produce, and that the funds 
derived from the oil produced by those 
wells will be held in escrow until the final 
disposition of this question. 

The Senator has raised an important 
question which I think cannot be too 
much emphasized, namely, the question 
of coming to Congress for the determi- 
nation of property rights. What would 
be the end of such a procedure? Where 
would it lead? Can the Senator conceive 
of the confusion confounded that would 
be brought about if Congress should seek 
to take away from the judiciary the right 
to make an unprejudiced and nonpo- 
litical decision on the merits? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Prcsident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question only. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Since the Senator 
has spoken of the case to which I was 
referring, concerning ownership by the 
city of Long Beach of title and produc- 
tion rights as far as the low-tide mark 
within the city limits of Long Beach, 
would not Long Beach itself, if it cared 
to contest for the 3-mile limit, if that 
should be given to California by Con- 
gress, have the right to come before 
Congress on the same basis, having lost 
an appeal to all the courts, and say, 
“Our rights in the city of Long Beach 
are affected, because we do not think our 
area should stop at the low-tide mark, 
but should go out 3 miles into the open 
sea”? Long Beach could claim exactly 
the same rights in a case of municipality 
against State as are claimed today in 
the case of State against Federal sov- 
ereignty. Since Congress would be eras- 
ing or washing out the importance of 
Supreme Court decisions as precedents, 
a municipality might well argue that it 
would be up to the United States Senate 
to act, if there were dissatisfaction with 
the decisions of the Court. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma has raised a most in- 
teresting question. I am glad he has 
done so, because it is an illustration, one 
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example, of the manifold questions that 
will be raised—and, no doubt, raised in 
good faith—by innumerable parties if 
Congress sees fit to take out of the hands 
of the courts—the judiciary—the de- 
termination of property rights. I am 
glad the Senator has raised the question. 

The United States Geological Survey, 
upon the basis of available scientific data, 
has expressed the opinion that the Con- 
tinental Shelf off the California coast 
actually contains a grand total of about 
2 billion barrels of oil. Of this total, 
about 1,100,000,000 barrels of oil are esti- 
mated to be inside the 3-mile limit, and 
about 900 million barrels of oil are esti- 
mated to seaward of the 3-mile limit off 
the California coast. In addition, it is 
estimated that the Continental Shelf off 
the California coast contains about 3 
trillion 500 million cubic feet of gas, of 
which about 2 trillion cubic feet are in- 
side the 3-mile limit. 

The known oil fields inside the 3-mile 
limit off the Lousiana coast contain esti- 
mated proven reserves aggregating about 
84 million barrels of oil. Beyond the 
3-mile limit off the Louisiana coast, the 
known oilfields contain estimated proven 
reserves aggregating about 335 million 
barrels of oil, and the known gas fields 
contain estimated proved reserves aggre- 
gating about 2 trillion, 100 billion cubic 
feet of gas. 

The Geological Survey estimates that 
the Continental Shelf off the Louisiana 
coast actually contains a grand total of 
approximately 4 billion barrels of oil. 
About 250 million barrels of this oil are 
estimated to be inside the 3-mile limit, 
and about 3,750,000,000 barrels are esti- 
mated to be contained in deposits sit- 
uated seaward of the 3-mile limit. In 
addition, it is estimated that the Conti- 
nental Shelf off the Louisiana coast con- 
tains a grand total of about 20 trillion 
cubic feet of gas, 1 trillion 250 billion 
cubic feet being inside the 3-mile limit. 

Thus, as the Senate will see, of the 
4 billion barrels conservatively estimated 
by the Geological Survey today to be 
on the Continental Shelf off the coast of 
Louisiana, only about 250 million barrels 
are estimated to be inside the 3-mile 
limit; so it is not surprising that the 
attorney general of Louisiana and the 
Governor of Louisiana have made the 
claims they have made. Although the 
Governor in his testimony said—and I 
am now quoting him; I am not using my 
own language—that “Louisianians do 
not bellow as Texans do,” it is not sur- 
prising that they come here and talk in 
terms of 1014 miles. Nor is it not sur- 
prising that the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana has attempted by legislative act to 
extend its boundaries beyond 3 miles for 
an additional 24 miles, or a total of some 
27 miles. 

There are two known oil fields along 
the Texas coast which extend seaward 
into the Continental Shelf beyond the 
low-water mark on the coast. The por- 
tions of these fields which extend into 
the Continental Shelf contain estimated 
proven reserves aggregating approxi- 
mately 15 million barrels of oil. 

I wish to emphasize that all the fig- 
ures I am citing are figures of the United 
States Geological Survey. They are 
very conservative figures, far more con- 
Servative than are the figures of many 
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other outstanding, distinguished geolo- 
gists who have also made estimates. 

These oil fields are inside the 3-mile 
limit. There is no known oil field at the 
present time seaward of the 3-mile limit 
off the Texas coast. 

That is, oil fields have not yet been 
developed that far out, no doubt because 
of the pendency of cases in Court and 
because those fields lie where the United 
States Government cannot make a lease 
or take any action to develop them. The 
Court having held, as I think it correctly 
and rightly did, that Texas did not have 
any interest that distance out, there has 
been no development. This has been 
one of the very bad features of the long, 
drawn-out litigation. After the Su- 
preme Court had rendered its opinion 
in 1947, if the States had been willing 
to abide by the decision of the Court, de- 
velopment of the oil fields could have 
gone forward. 

However, there is one known gas field 
in the area between the 3-mile limit 
and the 3-league limit. As the Senate 
knows, because it has been stated many 
times, 3 leagues is, roughly speaking, 104 
miles. There is one known gas field in 
the area between the 3-mile limit and 
the 3-league limit claimed by Texas as 
its seaward boundary in the Gulf of 
Mexico as of the time when Texas en- 
tered the Union through the process of 
annexation. This gas field contains es- 
timated proved reserves aggregating 
about 75 billion cubic feet of gas. 

It is estimated by the Geological Sur- 
vey that the Continental Shelf off the 
Texas coast contains a grand total of 
approximately 9 billion barrels of oil. 
About 400 million barrels of this oil 
are thought to be inside the 3-mile limit, 
about 1 billion, 200 million barrels are 
thought to be inside the 3-league limit, 
and about 7 billion, 800 million barrels 
of oil are thought to be contained in de- 
posits situated seaward of the 3-league 
limit. 

Senators will see that of the 7 billion 
barrels of oil estimated to be on the 
Continental Shelf out from Texas, these 
being the United States Geological Sur- 
vey estimates, only 400 million barrels, 
a very small part, are thought to be in- 
side the 3-mile limit. So we are not 
surprised that Texas wants to go out 
beyond the 3-mile limit. We are not 
surprised even that Texas wishes to go 
beyond the 3-league limit, out onto the 
Continental Shelf. 

In this connection, let me say that 
largely under the spur and influence of 
Texas, a great State represented by great 
men in another body as well as in this, 
Texas, in a bill passed by the House 
of Representatives, was not only given 
all the oil and gas out to the 10%4-mile 
limit, but was even given 3742 percent of 
all the revenue from the oil and gas be- 
yond the 10%4-mile limit. Fortunately, 
we were able to defeat that bill in the 
Senate and it did not become law. 

That shows the danger involved in 
this situation, the danger in the language 
of the Holland joint resolution, which 
provides for boundaries hereafter ap- 
proved by Congress. We can well imag- 
ine able and distinguished Representa- 
tives of Texas saying, “Of course we are 
claiming beyond the 1042-mile limit, 
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The House of Representatives, that body 
of Congress which is closer to the people 
than any other body, gave us, in a bill 
which it passed, 3742 percent of all the 
revenues from gas and oil beyond the 
10%-mile limit.” __ 

The Geological Survey also estimates 
that the Continental Shelf off the Texas 
coast contains a grand total of about 45 
trillion cubic feet of gas, approximately 
2 trillion cubic feet of this total quantity 
being situated landward of the 3-mile 
limit, and approximately 6 trillion cubic 
feet being situated landward of the 3- 
league limit. 

Thus, the known oil fields and the 
known gas fields in the Continental Shelf 
beneath the open sea adjacent to the 
coasts of California, Louisiana, and Tex- 
as contain estimated proven reserves, ag- 
gregating about 594 million barrels of oil 
and about 2 trillion, 175 billion cubic feet 
of gas. I emphasize the word “proven.” 
That doces not tell all the story, by a 
jugful. The proven reserves aggregate 
about 594 million barrels of oil and about 
2 trillion, 175 billion cubic feet of gas. 

Moreover, the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey has stated that, on the basis 
of available scientific data, it seems rea- 
sonable—remember, the scientists in the 
Geological Survey are very, very con- 
servative—to estimate that the Conti- 
nental Shelf beneath the open sea adja- 
cent to the coasts of these three States, 
Texas, California, and Louisiana, actu- 
ally contains a grand total of about 15 
billion barrels of oil and about 68 trillion, 
500 billion cubic feet of gas. 

The proposed give-away measure des- 
ignated as Joint Resolution 13 of the 83d 
Congress is apparently designed to grant 
to the three coastal States of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas portions of the 
Continental Shelf beneath the open sea 
containing, according to the Geological 
Survey, an estimated total of about 
2,550,000,000 barrels of oil, and about 
9 trillion, 250 billion cubic feet of gas. 

On the face of it, that is what the joint 
resolution might be construed to mean. 
But, as I have said, and as the distin- 
guished acting chairman of the commit- 
tee, the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] said on this floor when he was 
explaining this measure, no one knows 
where the State boundaries are. Noman 
today knows how far out the State 
boundaries go, whether they go 3 miles, 
5 miles, 1044 miles, or 50 miles. There- 
fore, no one really knows how much oil 
and gas is involved in this joint reso- 
lution. 

Furthermore, as I say, there is an in- 
vitation for the States to come back 
and say, “Our boundaries are out so far, 
because the law provides for boundaries 
established when the States entered the 
Union, or boundaries which the Con- 
gress may hereafter approve,” 

The distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] has well described 
that provision. He calls it the “come 
and get it” provision. 

I have emphasized the fact that the 
estimates and figures of the Geological 
Survey are invariably conservative. The 
scientists of the United States Geological 
Survey are known among other geolo- 
gists and scientists for their conserva- 
tism. In other words, if they are in 
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error, they are in error on the’short side 

rather than on the long side. 

Petroleum geologists freely confess 
that there may be untold wealth under 
the sea. The possible extent of the re- 
sources. is indicated in an article in the 
Houston, Tex., Post of October 26, 1952. 
The article states that a joint report by 
18 Texas geologists and registered en- 
gineers fixed the value of the gas, oil, 
and sulfur under the submerged lands 
off the shore of Texas alone at $80 
billion. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
issue of the Houston Post, a daily news- 
paper printed in the city of Houston, 
Tex., bearing the date of Sunday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1952. On the front page of the 
Houston Post we find the following head- 
lines: “Rich Tideland Potential Cited.” 

As I have said time and again, the 
word “tideland” is a misnomer and a 
misrepresentation. However, those who 
advocate this measure have used it so 
much that it has come to be accepted in 
describing the issue before us. 

The next headline is “Engineers Say 
Ultimate Worth Is Over $80 Billion.” 

The article says that gas, oil, and sul- 
fur worth over $80 billion alone, as esti- 
mated by Texas geologists and registered 
engineers, lie off the coast of Texas. 

Mr. President, I believe this article has 
already been put into the Recorp. Did 
the Senator from Illinois have it in- 
serted? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think so. 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to burden 
the Recorp, but this is a new day, any- 
way, and if the article went into the 
Recor, it went in several days ago, so I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
from the Houston Post be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durr 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

RicH TIDELAND POTENTIAL Crren—ENGINEERS 
Say ULTIMATE WORTH Is Over $80 BILLION 
Far from being of no economic importance, 

the submerged lands off the shore of Texas 

are reported to hold gas, oil and sulfur 
worth an estimated $80 billion. 

This “realistic forecast of the possible gross 
ultimate income” from the recovery of min- 
erals under the offshore lands was made in a 
report issued Saturday by 18 Texas geolo- 
gists and registered engineers. 

The report said the evaluation was made 
because a confusion has been established in 
the minds of people not only by the er- 
roneous use of the term “tidelands” but also 
by an attempt to establish these offshore 
submerged lands to be of no economic im- 
portance to the State of Texas, 

The engineers’ report, however, did not 
go into a legal definition of what constitutes 
the tidelands. 

The original boundaries established by 
the Republic of Texas included a submerged 
strip offshore, 3 leagues or 1044 miles wide; 
running from the mouth of the Sabine 
River to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

In recent years the Texas Legislature first 
claimed possession for 27 miles offshore, then 
possession out to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf. The United States Supreme Court 
denied all three claims, holding that the 
Federal Government had a paramount right 
to all submerged lands lying seaward of. 
mean low tide.. In general, the Gulf States 
claim submerged lands for 3 leagues offshore, 
the Atlantic and Pacific States for 3 miles, 
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, The Texas claim to the 3-league strip in- 
cluded in the original boundary of the Texas 
Republic has become a hot issue in the pres- 
idential campaign. Goy. Adlai Stevenson, 
the Democratic candidate, has said he agrees 
with Mr. Truman, who twice has vetoed 
congressional action which would have re- 
stored the strip to Texas, 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Republi- 
can candidate, has said he favors State own- 
ership of the tidelands. 

The engineers’ report, pointing out that 
loss of the tidelands means a real loss of 
large sums of money to Texas and Texans, 
concludes with these words: 

“If the ownership to these potential oil, 
gas and sulfur reserves is seized and na- 
tionalized by the Goyernment in Washing- 
ton, it not only means the loss of this future 
income to the State school fund that will 
have to be replaced by taxes, but will also 
remove these taxable values as a source of 
future ad valorem income required to offset 
the declining oil and gas values of the exist- 
ing fields located on the adjacent onshore 
unsubmerged land areas.” 

The income to the Texas public school 
fund would be a royalty of one-eighth of 
the income from minerals recovered from 
State-owned lands, 

The $80 billion estimate made by the engi- 
neers refers, however, to the income from 
those “Texas submerged land area immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Gulf coastal belt of 
railroad commission districts 2, 3, and 4 ex- 
tending for over 400 miles along the ‘coast 
line haying the same geological and struc- 
tural features” as the unsubmerged lands 
lying inward from the coast. 

This belt would extend 60 to 80 miles into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The vastness of the oil, gas, condensate, 
and sulfur potentialities in this submerged 
land area is indicated by the discoveries 
made.on the landward portion of this basin,” 
the report states. 

As of January 1, 1952, there were 1,085 oil 
and gas welds producing within a 100-mile 
belt along the Texas Gulf coast, it says. 

Production from these fields on that date 
had totaled 11.9 trillion cubic feet of gas, 
5,046 billion barrels of oil and condensate, 
and 70.9 million long tons of sulfur. 

Reserves estimated to exist in those fields 
total 50 trillion cubic feet of gas, 5,965 billion 
barrels of oil and condensate, and 50 million 
long tons of sulfur. 

Adding these two sets of figures would give 
total discoveries of 61:94 trillion cubic feet 
of gas, 11,011 billion barrels of oil and con- 
densate, and 120.9 million long tons of sulfur. 

The estimate of future reserves is conserv- 
ative, the report points out, because it does 
not include 70 new fields already discovered 
since the first of this year. 

Assuming that the submerged lands have 
potentialities at least equivalent to the dis- 
coveries already made on unsubmerged lands, 
the engineers estimate the gross ultimate 
income from offshore lands in this wise: 

From the gas, at 15 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, $9,291 billion. ; 

From the oil and condensate, at $2.65 per 
barrel, $29,179,150,000. 

From the sulfur, at $25 per long ton, 
$3,022,500,000. 

This gives a total of $41,492,650,000. 

But, the engineers say, potential produc- 
tion from the offshore lands is much greater 
because of its greater area, better reservoir 
conditions, and the full use of modern meth- 
ods of recovery. 

Hence the more realistic forecast of $80 
billion. i i 

The engineers’ report says the offshore’ 
lands have been built up thousands of feet 
by sediment deposited by rivers for millions, 
of years. : 

“Folding, faulting, and uplifting through 
earth structural changes and piercement by 
salt masses,” it sald, “have resulted in the 
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formation of reservoirs favorable for the ac- 
cumulation of gas, oil, and sulfur.” $ 

Sea level has nothing to do with the occur- 
rence of these traps.and salt domes, it said. 

It simply has been cheapter and easier 
heretofore to drill on dry land. But with 
increased demand for the minerals, methods 
were devised for drilling under water. 

These underwater operations were con- 
ducted successfully off the coasts of Louisi- 
ana and Texas until the title to the lands 
was questioned by the Federal Government, 
after which all drilling was terminated on 
Texas submerged lands, 

These Texas offshore lands, the report says, 
oceur along the same structural trends and 
at similar depths to the large number of oil 
and gas fields and sulfur domes now being 
produced in southern Louisiana “on sub- 
merged areas raised above sea level by the 
great delta of the Mississippi River and its 
distributaries.” 

The 18 engineers who signed the report 
said they functioned as Texas citizens in 
making the study as a public service. 

Houstonians who helped in the study in- 
clude Alexander Duessen, Walter L. Goldston, 
Michael T. Halbouty, John S. Ivy, and Perry 
Olcott. 

Others Include David Donoghue and H. B. 
Fuqua, of Fort Worth; L. A. Douglas and 
William H. Spice, Jr., of San Antonio; George 
R: Gibson and Oliver C. Harper, of Midland; 
Dilworth S. Hager, of Dallas; James S. Hud- 
nall, of Tyler; Charles P. McGaha, of Wichita 
Falls; Vincent C. Perini, of Abilene; Harry H. 
Power, of Austin; W. Armstrong Price, of 
Corpus Christi, and James D. Thompson, Jr., 
of Amarillo, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois, in his masterful speech a 
few days ago, presented to the Senate 
estimates of other petroleum authorities, 
that is, other scientists, other engineers, 
fixing the value of the oil, gas, and sulfur 
deposits under the Continental Shelf of 
the United States and Alaska, at about 
$300 billion at present prices. 

I shall not at this time reiterate the 
estimates of the different authorities 
whom the Senator from Illinois quoted, 
and used as his witnesses, to show that 
there is some $300 billion worth of de- 
posits off the shores of the States under 
the Continental Shelf. So, in the final 
analysis, in the measure before the Sen- 
ate we are dealing with some $300 billion 
worth of property. That is all set forth 
in the speech of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama understand that these 
were not my estimates, but the estimates 
of Dr. Wallace E. Pratt, formerly vice 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey? ` 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama very clearly understands that they 
were not in any way whatever the esti- 
mates of the Senator from Illinois, be- 
cause great as is the Senator from INi- 
nois, and versatile as he is as a states- 
man, a scholar, and an educator, he has 
never in any way pretended to be a ge- 
ologist, and the Senator from Alabama 
understands very clearly that the esti- 
mates used by the Senator from Illinois 
were not those of the Senator, but the 
estimates of outstanding, reputable, 
what might be called the most authori- 
tative, geologists to be found. Can we 
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imagine that the great Standard Oil 
Co., with its mighty empire stretching 
not only over the United States, but all 
over the face of the earth, would have 
other than the very best, the most ca- 
pable, the finest geologists to be found? 
The estimates of the Senator from Illi- 
nois were the estimates of a great geolo- 
gist of the Standard Oil Co., and other 
great geologists who are in the same 
class and category as the learned expert 
of the Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama understand that Dr 
Pratt, who was formerly vice president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
who made this estimate, is himself an 
advocate of State control over the sub- 
merged lands, and therefore would not 
be prejudiced in favor of overstating 
the amounts concerned? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, I am quite certain 
that Dr. Pratt would have no motive and 
no reason whatever for overstating or in 
any way whatever exaggerating his esti- 
mates. On the other hand, I would 
imagine that his whole nature, his life, 
and his experience, would constrain him 
to make what he felt were conservative 
estimates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that there is 
an intermediate estimate between the 
estimate of the Geological Survey and 
the estimate of Dr. Pratt, namely, the 
estimate of Dr. Weeks, a leading geolo- 
gist also of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HILL, Yes; I am aware of that. 
I listened with much benefit to. the mag- 
nificent address of the Senator from 
Illinois, and I received much helpful in- 


formation from it. Among other things, 


I received information as to the testi- 
mony given by Dr. Weeks, which the 
Senator from Illinois presented to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. . I yield for a question only, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that the esti- 
mate of Dr. Weeks was based on the 
assumption that there would be 400 bil- 
lion barrels of oil on the Continental 
Shelves of the world, and that on the 
basis of the relative extent of the Con- 
tinental Shelves off the coasts of the 
United States, as compared with the 
Continental Shelves of the earth, namely, 
one-tenth, the estimate of 40 billion 
barrels as his overall figure for this 
country is a very conservative one? 

Mr. HILL. I am aware of that, and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
in his address to the Senate, made that 
very clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that in addi- 
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tion to these huge deposits of oil, there 
are also probably huge deposits of gas? 

Mr. HILL. I am not only aware of 
that fact, but I have cited some very 
conservative figures about gas in terms 
of trillions, and I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois that when we get into esti- 
mates of trillions, it is very difficult for 
the mind of the Senator from Alabama 
to follow such figures. Think of how 
much a trillion is. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, it is very difficult at times, 
even when we talk in terms of billions, 
to realize just how much a billion is. 
But in the case of gas, the estimates of 
the Geological Survey, which are ex- 
tremely conservative, and the estimates 
of Dr. Weeks and the estimates of Dr, 
Pratt, are not even in terms of billions, 
they are in terms of trillions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that in ad- 
dition to the oil and the gas, there prob- 
ably also are very large deposits of sul- 
fur? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; not only large de- 
posits of sulfur, but very valuable de- 
posits of sulfur, and, as I said at the 
time when I think the Senator was 
called from the floor of the Senate on 
an important matter of business, no man 
can project his mind into the future 
sufficiently to enable him to have any 
idea of what other valuable minerais 
may be in the submerged lands off the 
coasts of Texas, California, and Louisi- 
ana. The Senator even suggested that 
there might be, in the submerged lands, 
some mineral of which we know nothing, 
and about which we have heard nothing, 
but which would be as valuable and as 
indispensable as uranium is today, 
Without uranium, where would we be 
with our atomic-energy program? 
Where would we be with atomic bombs? 
And where would we be if we did not 
have the atomic bomb? 

In this measure we may be giving away 
something far more valuable and far 
more vital to the life of our Nation and 
our people than even uranium. We are 
in the dark so far as these values are 
concerned, because no man can know 
about them. Of course we can make a 
guess. A guess was.made here this 
morning by a distinguished Senator who 
was entirely wrong; he did not know 
what he was talking about, as the evi- 
dence showed. 

So, Mr. President, as I have said, it 
should be kept in mind that this give- 
away measure is really for the benefit 
of the three States of California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, since there are no known 
deposits of oil or gas, or other valuable 
minerals in the portions of the Conti- 
nental Shelf adjacent to the shores of 
the other coastal States. 

The prospect of making a gift to Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas of the conti- 
guous areas of the Continental Shelf be- 


-neath the marginal sea, and their vast oil 


and gas resources, is one which ought to 
alarm and bring outraged protests from 
every person who believes that our na- 
tionally owned natural resources, which 
are assets of the Nation as a whole, 
should be conserved and used for the 
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benefit of all the people of the Nation. 
From the standpoint of right and justice, 
the claims of the three States mentioned 
to the oil and gas deposits underlying the 
marginal sea adjacent to their shores are 
certainly no more meritorious than 
would be any claim that might be as- 
serted by the State of Wyoming, for 
example, to the Government-owned oil 
lands in the Teapot Dome Naval Petro- 
jeum Reserve, or any claim that might 
be asserted by the State of Colorado to 
the Government-owned scenic lands in 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, or 
any claim that might be asserted by the 
State of New Mexico to the Government- 
owned timber lands in the Gila National 
Forest. 

Mr. President, there should be alarm 
and protest. As I have said before in 
the course of this debate, difficulty 
arises because so much propaganda and 
so much misleading information have 
been spread abroad. For instance, the 
proponents of this measure have made 
use of the term “tidelands,” whereas 
everyone knows that the tidelands be- 
long to the States. One hundred and 
eight years ago, in the case of Pollard, 
Lessees against Hagan, in 1845, the Su- 
preme Court held that the tidelands be- 
long to the States; and in many subse- 
quent decisions, which I mentioned 
yesterday, that decision about the owner- 
ship of the tidelands by the States has 
been confirmed and ratified by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But 
as a result of the great flood of propa- 
ganda, the people of the country have 
not had the true picture of this situation. 

However, I am happy to say that, at 
long last, it is becoming possible for the 
people to obtain the true picture. The 
legislatures of various States, such as 
Arizona, Tennessee, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island, are protesting this give- 
away proposal, and are urging Congress 
to defeat the pending measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the distinguished majority 
leader, our good friend, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], suggested that 
at 1:30 I yield the floor, and that then 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] be recognized and 
speak, and that at the conclusion of his 
speech the Senate would take a recess 
until tomorrow. 

I notice that it is now a little past 
1:30; I have transgressed my agreement 
by approximately 5 minutes, by speaking 
until 1:35, rather than 1:30. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether the Senator from South 
Carolina desires to make an insertion 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
desire to speak. 

Mr. TAFT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall yield 
only for a question. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, everyone knows my devotion to 
and my great respect for the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tartl. As I said yesterday, many a time 
I have referred to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, as my lawyer, thus show- 
ing my great respect for him. However, 
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last evening, after I yielded to a fellow 
Senator who had asked me to yield, do- 
ing so in much the same way the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio has just 
now asked me to yield, the first thing I 
knew the Senator from Ohio was mak- 
ing the point that I had lost the floor, 
and he was attempting to have the Chair 
so rule. In that way the Senator from 
Ohio sought to have me lose my right to 
the floor. 

If the Senator from Ohio wishes to 
make a request, I shall be delighted to 
accommodate him; I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that, without any inter- 
ference with my right to the floor, and 
with the understanding that what the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio may say 
will appear at the end of my remarks, 
I be allowed to yield to him, the great 
majority leader of the United States 
Senate, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TAFT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Alabama may be allowed to suspend at 
this time, and to resume at 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, if he wishes to do so. 

Let me inquire whether he wishes to 
resume at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
or not. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to have that 
request acted upon, Mr. President. 

Mr. TAFT. Then I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Alabama 
be granted permission to do so, without 
losing the floor and without being 
charged with making an additional 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that the 
Senator from Alabama has a right to 
make two speeches on any question— 
either the joint resolution itself or any 
amendment to the joint resolution—be- 
fore the final vote is taken. Let me also 
point out that the Senator from Ala- 
bama came here with a prepared speech 
of 73 pages, but in 2 days he has covered 
only 14 pages. If we may have some as- 
surance as to when the Senator from 
Alabama will finally complete his first 
speech—perhaps tomorrow—I would be 
willing to go along with the request 
which has just been made; but under 
the circumstances I am inclined to think 
that I should object to the request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
that I have not covered more pages of 
my prepared manuscript because there 
have been so many questions and inter- 
rogations, which, incidentally, I believe 
have been more than well worth while; 
I think they have shed much light upon 
the subject matter of this debate. In 
the course of those interrogations, Sen- 
ators may have said some things that 
my friend, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], did not like to hear and did 
not want to hear, but they have been 
things the Senate should héar and that 
the American people should know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may we 
have an agreement that in connection 
with the requested agreement, the Sena- 
from Alabama will conclude his first 
speech in another full day of speaking? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to my friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that I certainly have no idea at this 
time of consuming anything like a full 
day; but, on the other hand, I do not 
know how many interruptions there will 
be. From time to time various Sena- 
tors request that I yield, not only for 
questions, but also for other matters. 
On tomorrow I might be requested to 
yield for some very important matter. 
For instance, there might come to us 
from the President of the United States 
a message which the Senate would feel it 
should hear. I might be asked to yield 
for that purpose or for many other im- 
portant purposes. 

I realize that the other day the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana made a most eloquent 
speech, and I was very proud of him for 
it. Iam usually proud of my friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana. He made a 
great speech about free debate. 

So, Mr. President, knowing how he and 
I have stood shoulder to shoulder, let 
me say that surely the Senator from 
Louisiana will not object in a matter of 
this kind. ([Laughier.] I know his 
feelings; I know what is in his heart; I 
know how often he and I have sat in 
communion together on the question of 
the right of a Senator to present his 
case. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, Mr. President, 
generally speaking, the attitude of the 
Senator from Louisiana is that a Sena- 
tor should have to go through a little 
more effort than has been required re- 
cently in the Senate, if he is to delay the 
Senate for the amount of time we are 
being delayed by the speech now being 
made. Generally my attitude has been 
that if, in connection with an attempt 
to delay the Senate, a Senator speaks 
for an entire day, he has done as much 
speaking as he should expect for one 
speech. 

However, I shall not object further to 
the request that the Senator from Ala- 
bama be allowed to interrupt his speech. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio very much, and, pursuant to the 
agreement just entered into, I now yield 
the floor. 


PRAYER FOR LEADERS—POEM BY 
HOPE ROBERTSON NORBURN 


During the delivery of Mr. HILL'S 
speech, 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
former president of the American Bar 
Association, and a great lawyer, wishes 
that I might yield to him that he may 
have something printed in the RECORD, 
and under the conditions that it will in 
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no way affect my right to hold the floor, 
and with the understanding that his 
request and what he desires printed may 
appear elsewhere in the Recorp, I yield 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for his gracious- 
ness, which he always exhibits, and par- 
ticularly for his action some weeks ago. 
At that time, in making an announce- 
ment about a distinguished man who was 
elected Vice President of the United 
States a good many years ago, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama omitted to tell the 
Senate that that distinguished man was 
born and reared in North Carolina, 
served in the Halls of Congress from 
North Carolina, and then went to Ala- 
bama, no doubt on missionary work, and 
there remained to help form the govern- 
ment of that great State. The distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama was so 
gracious, when I called the matter to his 
attention, as to have the record of Wil- 
liam R. King placed in the Recorp, in 
my absence. I wish to thank him pub- 
licly for his. action. 

I now wish to ask unanimous consent 
to have placed in the Recorp a very short 
prayer in the form of a poem, which was 
written by a constituent of mine in North 
Carolina. She is the daughter of one 
of the most distinguished men of North 
Carolina, or, for that matter, of Amer- 
ica, one who is well known as a busi- 
nessman, She is the daughter of Reu- 
ben Robertson, of Asheville, N.C. This 
young woman has written a few lines 
which I think all of us could well 
take to heart, and I should like to take 
a moment to read the prayer into the 
Recorp. It is entitled “Prayer for Lead- 
ers,” and reads: 

PRAYER FOR LEADERS 
O send Thy leaders, Lord, to keep 
Us from corruption’s power, 
O send Thy chosen captains now 
In this decisive hour. 


Then arm them with Thy spirit, Lord, 
Defend them with Thy might, 

O guide them through the wilderness 
With Thy transcendent light. 


And let them serve this people well 
In seeking Thy design, 
And listening, let them answer Thee, 
“Net my will, Lord, but Thine.” 
—Hope Robertson Norburn. 


I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for giving me the opportunity to place 
this poem into the RECORD. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I count it 
a privilege to be able to yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina so that he 
might read the beautiful poem into the 
RECORD. 

The Senator from North Carolina re- 
ferred to my remarks about William R. 
King, former Vice President of the 
United States. It was a great pleasure 
for me to speak on this floor reminding 
not only the Senate but the country of 
the fact that William R. King was born 
in Sampson County, N. C.; that he served 
as a member of the Legislature of North 
Carolina; that he served as prosecuting 
attorney, or what we sometimes call so- 
licitor, of his circuit in that State; that 
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he represented his district in North Caro- 
lina for 5 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States; that he then went as secretary 
of legation to Russia, as I recall, and 
also to France. By then he had grown 
so wise that he left North Carolina and 
came to Alabama. In Alabama he took, 
if not a leading part, surely one of the 
most important parts in writing the con- 
stitution of the State of Alabama. He 
so impressed the people of the State with 
his character, his devotion, and his abil- 
ity, that when the Constitution was rati- 
fied and Alabama came into the Union, 
in 1819, the Legislature of Alabama elect- 
ed William R. King as one of the first 
2 Senators elected to this body from 
the State of Alabama. 

Then, with the exception of a short 
time, most of which he spent as our 
Minister to France, William R. King 
served until 1852 as a Member of this 
body, representing the great State of 
Alabama, and a good part of the time 
we find that Senator King was held in 
such high esteem by his colleagues that 
he was the President pro tempore of this 
distinguished body. 

As I recall, in 1852 Senator King was 
nominated by the Democratic Party for 
Vice President, to run with its nominee, 
Franklin K. Pierce, who was nominated 
for President. Unfortunately, before Mr. 
King’s term was to begin, his health 
failed—he was suffering from a bad case 
of tuberculosis—and he was forced to 
go to Cuba seeking to find some cure for 
the dread malady from which he suf- 
fered. He was sworn in as Vice Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1853, in Habana, Cuba. 
He was not able to discover a cure, so 
he returned to Alabama, and a few days 
after he had returned, in March 1853, 
he died at his home in Selma, Ala. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that William 
R. King, this distinguished sow of the 
Republic, was great enough and big 
enough for both North Carolina and 
Alabama, to share their pride in this 
magnificent American. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, provided I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DUFF 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point.a proclamation 
by the mayors of Granite City, Ill. ; Madi- 
son, Ill; and Venice, ÎL,- asking that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 be defeated, 
and giving their reasons therefor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durr 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

PROCLAMATION ON TIDELANDS Orn 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the oil rich submerged 
coastal land commonly known as tidelands 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
recently passed legislation giving away 15 
billion barrels of oil valued at $40 billion 
in said oil rich undersea lands to the three 
States of California, Texas, and Louisiana 
to the exclusion of the citizens of the other 
45 States, including the citizens of Granite 
City, Madison, and Venice; and 

Whereas the oil contained in the tide- 
lands is vital to the security of the United 
States; and 

Whereas we use 1 million barrels of oil 
a day more than we produce, making it nec- 
essary for us to purchase some 360 million 
barrels of oil a year abroad; and 

Whereas the tidelands oil bill will come 
up for passage in the Senate of the United 
States in the very near future; and 

Whereas we deem that the passage of this 
bill would be a national catastrophe: Now, 
therefore, we, the undersigned, mayors of 
the cities of Granite City, Madison, and 
Venice, deeming it to be detrimental to the 
interest of our citizens to give away, said 
land, do therefore urge each of our Sena- 
tors in the United States Senate to vote 
against the proposed pillage of our natural 
resources as embodied in the tidelands oil 
bill and we do hereby urge all the citizens 
of our communities to write to their Sena- 
tors protesting the giving to the States of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana those re- 
sources which rightfully belong to all of 
the people of the United States. 

LEONARD S, DAVIS, 
Mayor of the City of Granite City. 
STEPHEN MAERAS, 
Mayor of the City of Mad.son. 
Harry HARTMAN, 
Mayor of the City of Venice. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an edite- 
rial entitled “The Tidelands Oil Dis- 
pute,” published in the Chicago Daily 
Sun-Times of April 13, 1953, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TIDELANDS Ort DISPUTE 


The question of State against Federal title 
to offshore oil lands—so-called tidelands oil— 
should be settled on the basis of law. Un- 
fortunately, the controversy has aroused po- 
litical passions and they, rather than the 
legal aspects of the case, have dominated 
congressional consideration of this greatly 
important national issue. 

As matters now stand, the House has passed 
what amounts to a quitclaim bill, The 
measure would waive Federal rights to sub- 
merged land extending from the low-tide 
mark to certain historic offshore bound- 
arles—ranging from 3 miles to 1014 miles in 
this case. The measure also would specifi- 
cally grant title to these submerged lands 
to the adjacent States. 

Legislation along similar lines is now be- 
fore the Senate. Opponents of the bill, 
among them Senator Doveras, Democrat, of 
Illinois, have slowly been -gathering 
strength—but not enough to defeat it. They 
have united behind a measure which would 
reaffirm Federal control of the offshore area 
and provide that royalties from oil be dis- 
tributed among all the States to help finance 
public education. Dovcias has estimated 
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that Illinois would receive millions of dollars 
annually. 

Under either the House or the Senate bill, 
oil royalties would go only to the States 
which have title to the submerged lands. 
The States which would benefit principally 
are Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

On three occasions the United States Su- 
preme Court has held that the offshore areas 
at issue in the present legislation are part 
of the Federal domain and do not belong to 
the States. The Sun-Times has consistently 
supported the Federal claim to the offshere 
deposits and, although we supported the 
candidacy of President Eisenhower, we did 
not and do not subscribe to his belief that 
the submerged lands should belong to the 
States. 

So long as it acts within the framework 
of the Constitution, Congress can pass any 
laws it desires, including laws to give away 
Federal lands. But many legal authorities 
have serious doubts as to the constitutional- 
ity of legislation to convey title to the ofi- 
shore deposits to the States. 

Some of these doubts have been set forth 
in a brief prepared for opponents of the 
Senate bill by Urban A. Lavery, Chicago 
attorney and former editor of the American 
Bar Association Journal. 

Lavery questions whether international 
law might not impose barriers against a 
Nation’s giving individual States title to land 
under territorial waters. Under long- 
standing principles of international law, na- 
tions rather than their political subdivisions 
exercise dominion over the territorial waters 
extending from the low-tide mark to the 
commonly accepted 3-mile limit. 

But a nation’s sovereignty over its ter- 
ritorial waters is limited atleast to the 
extent that ships of foreign nations are per- 
mitted to travel freely over, and anchor in, 
such waters for all “inoffensive” purposes. 
Are there other limitations which would 
apply in the case of offshore oil deposits and 
submerged oil lands lying on the Continental 
Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit? 

The Senate should ponder that question 
carefully before taking precipitate action. 
It should also adopt the Lavery brief's pro- 
posal to make the legislation inoperative 
until the Supreme Court has ruled, in a 
declaratory judgment, whether it violates the 
Constitution—possibly by contravening di- 
rectly or indirectly international laws to 
which we, as a nation, have subscribed in the 
form of treaties or conventions, 

If the Court found that the legislation 
did not violate the Constitution in any way, 
then there would be no question of Congress’ 
right to give away the submerged land. 
However, we would still feel that such a 
step would be morally, though not legally, 
wrong. 

While the Eisenhower administration has 
modified its original position on the offshore 
legislation, the President is apparently com- 
mitted to signing it when and if it passes 
Congress. As an Eisenhower supporter, we 
nevertheless help he will reconsider his 
stand. 

The prospect of congressional passage of 
the offshore legislation has already given 
impetus to other assaults on the public do- 
main. Senator Hunt, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming, wants to give his State control of 
federally owned oil lands which have brought 
$153 million in royalties to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

According to Senator BUTLER, Republican, 
of Nebraska, chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee, sentiment is developing to apply 
the offshore oil principle to all Federal lands, 
including public grazing lands and those 
which have rich mineral deposits. Enact- 
ment of the offshore legislation would set a 
dangerous precedent for such action. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point a telegram from 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, which 
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expresses opposition to the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, and I also 
ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials from the Detroit News, one from 
the issue of March 2, 1953, entitled 
“Clouding the Offshore Oil Issue,” and 
the other from the issue of April 3, 1953, 
entitled “Offshore Oil: Clouding the Is- 
sue,” be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and editorials were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 

Curcaco, ILL., April 1, 1953. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Chicago Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting over half a million union members 
and their families, are opposed to passage 
of tidelands oil bill and urge your coopera- 
tion in defeating legislation which would 
give four coastal States wealth belonging to 
all States in the Union. 

WILLIAM A: LEE, 
President. 

Wri1raMm F. CLEARY, 
Secretary. 


[From the Detroit News of March 2, 1953] 
CLOUDING THE OFFSHORE OIL ISSUE 


State Attorney General Millard recently 
went to Washington to testify at a Senate 
committee hearing on the issue of offshore 
oil. In favoring the Holland bill, which 
would reverse the Supreme Court’s holding 
that these deposits belong to the United 
States, Millard presumably spoke for Michi- 
gan, although with what warrant it is not 
clear. 

It can be argued that it is to the best 
interests of Michigan that the deposits 
should remain a naval oil reserve, rather 
than be turned over to the States and 
through them to private exploiters. The 
News at any rate thinks so, as does the Goy- 
ernor of this State. 

Casting further doubt on the justification 
for his Washington mission was Millard’s 
discovery there that the question of own- 
ership of the Great Lakes bottoms is not at 
issue. His ostensible object in testifying 
for the Holland bill was to support its pro- 
posed quitclaim of Federal title to these as 
well as to the ocean bottom. However, the 
rival Anderson bill, although maintaining 
the Federal title to offshore oil, would 
equally quitclaim the land under the Great 
Lakes. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment never has laid claim to the lake bot- 
toms—as Millard might have discovered 
without going to Washington. At least 2 
United States Attorneys General and at least 
2 Solicitors General have publicly stated this, 
as well they might. The Supreme Court in 
an 1892 decision (Jllinois Central Rail- 
road v. Illinois) firmly established the 
States’ ownership of inland waters within 
their boundaries, which Congress itself had 
placed at the middle of the lakes and con- 
necting channels. The last is something 
which Millard might have discovered by re- 
ferring to Michigan’s own constitution. 

In voting on the pending legislation, Mich- 
igan Congressmen will do well to pass over 
Millard’s testimony as purporting to repre- 
sent the State's position. The sole question 
deserving their attention is whether, in a 
country already dependent in peacetime on 
imported oil, those offshore deposits should 
not be reserved for the national defense. 


[From the Detroit News of April 3, 1953] 
OFFSHORE OIL: CLOUDING THE ISSUE 
Michigan Congressmen for the most part 
voted for the misnamed tidelands oil bill, 
which would donate to the States and, 
through them, to private exploiters oil found 
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under the ocean bottom beyond the low-tide 
mark. 

The votes thus cast were influenced by as- 
surances from Michigan Attorney General 
Millard that this State, no less than Cali- 
fornia and Texas, has a large stake in the 
legislation. There are vast deposits of oil 
and salt under the Great Lakes, Mr. Millard 
told the Congressmen. The only reason why 
citizens have not been licensed to develop 
them, he said is the cloud cast on the State's 
title by the 1947 Supreme Court decision 
holding offshore oil to belong to the Federal 
Government. 

The facts of the case, however, are these: 

The 1947 decision did not apply to the lake 
bottoms, which, under a Supreme Court de- 
cision of 60 years ago, belong to the States. 
Since 1947, 2 Attorneys General and 2 Solici- 
tors General have disavowed any Federal 
purpose of contesting the earlier decision. 

At least up to the end of 1948, this view of 
the matter was fully accepted at Lansing. 
In November of that year, the State conser- 
vation department, as on a few previous oc- 
casions, leased to two wildcatters the right 
to drill for oil in Lake Michigan off Oceana 
County. 

In 1950, however, a ruling by the Attorney 
General's office put a stop to further State 
leases. The ruling held past leases iilegal, 
not because of the Supreme Court decision 
on offshore oil, but for a reason remarkable 
for lying much closer to home. 

The reason was that the legislature never 
had bethcught itself to empower the con- 
servation department to lease lake-bottom 
drilling rights, 

Mr. Millard’s problem, if he really wants 
to get the lake-bottom bonanza developed, 
would appear to be found in Lansing, rather 
than in Washington. If he has made any 
effort to obtain for the conservation depart- 
ment the power to make lake-bottom leases, 
the fact does not appear on the record. No- 
body appears to have made such an effort— 
suggesting a curious absence of excitement 
over the problem. 

Excitement over the offshore oil bill is 
something else again. Known ocean-bottom 
deposits are worth billions, and the Supreme 
Court has said they belong to all the people, 
not just to California and Texas or a few 
oil companies. It is hard to see why Michi- 
gan should want it otherwise. 


A JUST PEACE FOR ALL PEOPLES— 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS (S. DOC. 
NO. 39) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me, 
in order that I may propound a unani- 
mous-consent request, provided it is un- 
derstood that in yielding for that pur- 
pose, the Senator from Oregon will not 
lose the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield with that under- 
standing. > 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor the speech 
which was made at noon today by the 
President of the United States when 
addressing the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and that it be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The speech of the President of the 
United States is as follows. 

In this spring of 1953, the free world 
weighs one question above all others—the 
chance for a just peace for all peoples, 
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To weigh this chance is to summon in- 
stantly to mind another recent moment of 
great decision. It came with that yet more 
hopeful spring of 1945, bright with the prom- 
ise of victory and of freedom. The hope of 
all Just men in that moment, too, was a just 
and lasting peace. 

The 8 years that have passed have seen 
that hope waver, grow dim, and almost die. 
And the shadow of fear again has darkly 
lengthened across the world. 

Today the hope of freemen remains stub- 
born and brave, but it is sternly disciplined 
by experience. 

It shuns not only all crude counsel of de- 
spair, but also the self-deceit of easy illusion. 

It weighs the chance for peace with sure, 
clear knowledge of what happened to the 
vain hopes of 1945. 

In that spring of victory, the soldiers of 
the western allies met the soldiers of Russia 
in the center of Europe. They were trium- 
phant comrades in arms. Their peoples 
shared the joyful prospect of building in 
honor of their dead, the only fitting monu- 
ment—an age of just peace. 

All these war-weary peoples shared, too, 
this concrete, decent purpose—to guard vig- 
ilantly against the domination ever again of 
any part of the world by a single, unbridled 
aggressive power. 

This common purpose lasted an instant, 
and perished. The nations of the world di- 
vided to follow two distinct roads. 

The United States and our valued friends, 
the other free nations, chose one road. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union chose an- 
other. 

The way chosen by the United States was 
plainly marked by a few clear precepts which 
govern its conduct in world affairs. 

First. No people on earth can be held— 
as a people—to be an enemy, for all human- 
ity shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice, 

Second. No nation’s security and well- 
being can be lastingly achieved in isolation, 
but only in effective cooperation with fellow 
nations. 

Third. Any nation’s right to a form of 
government and an economic system of its 
own choosing is inalienable. 

Fourth, Any nation’s attempt to dictate to 
other nations their form of government is 
indefensible. 

And fifth. A nation’s hope of lasting peace 
cannot be firmly based upon any race in 
armaments, but rather upon just relations 
and honest understanding with all other na- 
tions, 

In the light of these principles, the citi- 
zens of the United States defined the way 
they proposed to follow, through the after- 
math of war, toward true peace. 

This way was faithful to the spirit that 
inspired the United Nations: to prohibit 
strife, to relieve tensions, to banish fears. 
This way was to control and to reduce arma- 
ments. This way was to allow all nations to 
devote their energies and resources to the 
great and good tasks of healing the war's 
wounds, of clothing, and feeding, and hous- 
ing the needy, of perfecting a just political 
life, of enjoying the fruits of their own free 
toil. 

The Soviet Government held a vastly dif- 
ferent vision of the future. 

In the world of its design, security was to 
be found, not in mutual trust and mutual 
aid, but in force—huge armies, subversion, 
rule of neighbor nations. The goal was 
power superiority, at all cost. Security was 
to be sought by denying it to all others. 

The result has been tragic for the world 
and for the Soviet Union it has also been 
ironic. 

The amassing of Soviet power alerted free 
nations to a new danger of aggression. It 
compelled them in self-defense to spend un- 
precedented money and energy for arma- 
ments. It forced them to develop weapons 
of war now capable of inflicting instant and 
terrible punishment upon any aggressor. 
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It instilled in the free nations—and let 
none doubt this—the unshakable conviction 
that, as long as there persists a threat to 
freedom, they must, at any cost, remain 
armed, strong, and ready for any risk of war. 

It inspired them—and let none doubt 
this—to attain a unity of purpose and will 
beyond the power of propaganda or pressure 
to break, now or ever. 

There remained, however, one thing es- 
sentially unchanged and unaffected by 
Soviet conduct—the readiness of the free 
nations to welcome sincerely any genuine 
evidence of peaceful purpose enabling all 
peoples again to resume their common quest 
of just peace. 

The free nations, most solemnly and re- 
peatedly, have assured the Soviet Union that 
their firm association has never had any ag- 
gressive purpose whatsoever. 

Soviet leaders, however, haye seemed to 
persuade themselves, or tried to persuade 
their people, otherwise. 

And so it has come to pass that the Soviet 
Union itself has shared and suffered the very 
fears it has fostered in the rest of the world. 

This has been the way of life forged by 8 
years of fear and force. 

What can the world, or any nation in it, 
hope for if no turning is found on this dread 
road? 

The worst to be feared and the best to be 
expected can be simply stated, 

The worst is atomic war. 

The best would be this: A life of perpetual 
fear and tension; a burden of arms draining 
the wealth and the labor of all peoples; a 
wasting of strength that defies the American 
system or the Soviet system or any system 
to achieve true abundance and happiness 
for the peoples of this earth. 

Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies—in the 
final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed. 

This world in arms is not spending money 
alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the 
genius of its scientists, the hopes of its 
children. 

The cost of 1 modern heavy bomber is 
this: A modern brick school in more than 
30 cities. 

It is 2 electric power plants, each sery- 
ing a town of 60,000 population. 

It is 2 fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some 50 miles of concrete highway. 

We pay for a single fighter plane with a 
half million bushels of wheat. 

We pay for a single destroyer with new 
homes that could have housed more than 
8,000 people. 

This—I repeat—is the best way of life to 
be found on the road the world has been 
taking. 

This is not a way of life at all, in any true 
sense. Under the cloud of threatening war, 
it is humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

These plain and cruel truths define the 
peril and point the hope that come with 
this spring of 1953. 

This is one of those times in the affairs 
of nations when the gravest choices must be 
made—if there is to be a turning toward a 
jast and lasting peace. 

It is a moment that calls upon the gov- 
ernments of the world to speak their inten- 
tions with simplicity and with honesty. 

It calls upon them to answer the question 
that stirs the hearts of all sane men: Is 
there no other way the world may live? 

The world knows that an era ended with 
the death of Josef Stalin. The extraordinary 
30-year span of his rule saw the Soviet Em- 
pire expand to reach from the Baltic Sea to 
the Sea of Japan, finally to dominate 800 
million souls. 

The Soviet system shaped by Stalin and 
his predecessors was born of one world war. 
It survived with stubborn and often amazing 
courage a second world war. It has lived 
to threaten a third. 
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Now a new leadership has assumed power 
in the Soviet Union, Its links to the past, 
however strong, cannot bind it completely. 
Its future is, in great part, its own to make. 

This new leadership confronts a free world 
aroused, as rarely in its history, by the will 
to stay free. 

This free world knows—out of the bitter 
wisdom of experience—that vigilance and 
sacrifice are the price of liberty. 

It knows that the defense of Western Eu- 
rope imperatively demands the unity of pur- 
pose and action made possible by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, embracing a 
European Defense Community. 

It knows that Western Germany deserves 
to be a free and equal partner in this com- 
munity; and that this, for Germany, is the 
only safe way to full, final unity. 

It knows that aggression in Korea and in 
southeast Asia are threats to the whole free 
community to be met by united action. 

This is the kind of free world which the 
new Soviet leadership confronts. It is a 
world that demands and expects the fullest 
respect of its rights and interests. It is a 
world that will always accord the same re- 
spect to all others. 

So the new Soviet leadership now has a 
precious opportunity to awaken, with the 
rest of the world, to the point of peril 
reached, and to help turn the tide of history. 

Will it do this? 

We do not yet know. Recent statements 
and gestures of Soviet leaders give some evi- 
dence that they may recognize this critical 
moment. 

We welcome every honest act of peace, 

We care nothing for mere rhetoric. 

We care only for sincerity of peaceful pur- 
pose—attested by deeds. The opportunities 
for such deeds are many. The performance 
of a great number of them waits upon no 
complex protocol but. upon the simple will 
to do them. Even a few such clear and spe- 
cific acts—such as the Soviet Union's signa- 
ture upon an Austrian treaty, or its release of 
thousands of prisoners still held from World 
War IIl—would be impressive signs of sincere 
intent. They would carry a power of per- 
suasion not to be matched by any amount 
of oratory. 

This we do know: A world that begins to 
witness the rebirth of trust among nations 
can find its way to a peace that is neither 
partial nor punitive. 

With all who will work in good faith to- 
ward such a peace, we are ready—with re- 
newed resolve—to strive to redeem the near- 
lost hopes of our day. 

The first great step along this way must 
be the conclusion of an honorable armistice 
in Korea. 

This means the immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the prompt initiation of politi- 
cal discussions leading to the holding of free 
elections in a united Korea. 

It should mean—no less importantly—an 
end to the direct and indirect attacks upon 
the security of Indochina and Malaya. For 
any armistice in Korea that merely released 
aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would 
be a fraud. 

We seek, throughout Asia as throughout 
the world, a peace that is true and total. 

Out of this can grow a still wider task— 
the achieving of just political settlements 
for the other serious and specific issues be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet Union. 

None of these issues, great or small, is 
insoluble—given only the will to respect the 
rights of all nations. 

Again we say: The United States is ready 
to assume its just part. 

We have already done all within our power 
to speed conclusion of a treaty with Austria 
which will free that country from economic 
exploitation and from occupation by foreign 
troops. 

We are ready not only to press forward 
with the present plans for closer unity of 
the nations of Western Europe but also, upon 
that foundation, to strive to foster a broader 
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European community, conducive to the free 
movement of persons, of trade, and of ideas. 

This community would include a free and 
united Germany, with a government based 
upon free and secret elections. 

This free community and the full inde- 
pendence of the East European nations could 
mean the end of the present unnatural divi- 
sion of Europe. 

As progress in all these areas strengthens 
world trust, we could proceed concurrently 
with the next great work—the reduction of 
the burden of armaments now weighing upon 
the world. To this end, we would welcome 
and enter into the most solemn agreements, 
These could properly include (1) the limita- 
tion, by absolute numbers or by an agreed 
international ratio, of the sizes of the mili- 
tary and security forces of all nations; (2) a 
commitment by all nations to set an agreed 
limit upon that proportion of total produc- 
tion of certain strategic materials to be 
devoted to military purposes; (3) interna- 
tional control of atomic energy to promote 
its use for peaceful purposes only, and to 
ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons; 
(4) a limitation or prohibition of other cate- 
gories of weapons of great destructiveness; 
(5) the enforcement of all these agreed limi- 
tations and prohibitions by adequate safe- 
guards, including a practical system of in- 
spection under the United Nations. 

The details of such disarmament programs 
are manifestly critical and complex. Neither 
the United States nor any other nation can 
properly claim to possess a perfect, immuta- 
ble formula. But the formula matters less 
than the faith—the good faith without 
which no formula can work justly and 
effectively. 

The fruit of success in all these tasks 
would present the world with the greatest 
task, and the greatest opportunity, of all. 
It is this: the dedication of the energies, 
the resources, and the imaginations of all 
peaceful nations to a new kind of war. This 
would be a declared, total war, not upon any 
human enemy, but upon the brute forces of 
poverty and need. 

The peace we seek, founded upon decent 
trust and cooperative effort among nations, 
can be fortified, not by weapons of war, but 
by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool, 
by meat and by timber and by rice. 

These are words that translate into every 
language on earth. 

These are needs that challenge this world 
in arms. 

This idea of a just and peaceful world is 
not new or strange to us. It inspired the 
people of the United States to initiate the 
European Recovery Program in 1947. That 
program was prepared to treat, with like and 
equal concern, the needs of eastern and 
western Europe. 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help build 
a world in which all peoples can be produc- 
tive and prosperous. 

This Government is ready to ask its people 
to join with all nations in devoting a sub- 
stantial percentage of the savings achieved 
by disarmament to a fund for world aid 
and reconstruction. The purposes of this 
great work would be to help other peoples to 
develop the undeveloped areas of the world, 
to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, 
to assist all peoples to know the blessings 
of productive freedom. 

The monuments to this new kind of war 
‘would be these: Roads and schools, hospitals 
and homes, food and health. 

We are ready, in short, to dedicate our 
strength to serving the needs, rather than 
the fears, of the world. 

We are ready, by these and all such actions, 
to make of the United Nations an institu- 
tion that can effectively guard the peace and 
security of all peoples. 

I know of nothing I can add to make 
plainer the sincere purpose of the United 
States, 
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I know of no course, other than that 
marked by these and similar actions, that 
can be called the highway of peace. 

I know of only one question upon which 
progress waits. It is this: 

What is the Soviet Union ready to do? 

Whatever the answer be, let it be plainly 
spoken. 

Again we say the hunger for peace is too 
great, the hour in history too late, for any 
government to mock men's hopes with mere 
words and promises and gestures. 

The test of truth is simple. There can be 
no persuasion but by deeds. 

Is the new leadership of the Soviet Union 
prepared to use its decisive influence in the 
Communist world, including control of the 
flow of arms, to bring not merely an expedi- 
ent truce in Korea but genuine peace in 
Asia? 

Is it prepared to allow other nations, in- 
cluding those of Eastern Europe, the free 
choice of their own forms of government 
and the right to associate freely with other 
nations in a worldwide community of law? 

Is it prepared to act in concert with others 
upon serious disarmament proposals to be 
made firmly effective by stringent U. N. 
control and inspection? 

If not, where then is the concrete evidence 
of the Soviet Union's concern for peace? 

The test is clear, 

There is before all peoples a precious 
chance to turn the black tide of events. 

It we failed to strive to seize this chance, 
the judgment of future ages would be harsh 
and just. 

If we strive but fail, and the world remains 
armed against itself, it at least need be di- 
vided no longer in its clear knowledge of who 
has condemned. humankind to this fate. 

The purpose of the United States in stat- 
ing these proposals is simple and clear. 

These proposals spring, without ulterior 
purpose or political passion, from our calm 
conviction that the hunger for just peace is 
in the hearts of all peoples—those of Russia 
and of China no less than of our own country. 

They conform to our firm faith that God 
created men to enjoy, not destroy, the fruits 
of the earth and of their own toil. 

They aspire to this: the lifting from the 
backs and from the hearts of men of their 
burden of arms and of fears, so that they 
may find before them a golden age of free- 
dom and of peace. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
has just inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—and I am very glad he did— 
what I regard as a great and historic 
speech, which was delivered at 1 o’clock 
today by the President of the United 
States. It is a speech which, in my 
judgment, takes the initiative on the 
peace issue as our country should take 
the initiative. It is a speech which, in 
my opinion, makes clear, both to the 
freedom segment of the world and the 
Communist segment of the world, that 
our great Nation is going to support and 
protect freedom in our generation so 
that future generations of Americans 
and future generations of free men and 
women around the world may enjoy 
freedom. 

It was some weeks ago, when the world 
was being shocked and rocked by a Com- 
munist bombing of British and Ameri- 
can planes, that on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the junior Senator from Oregon said 
from this desk that we, as a free people, 
must close ranks behind the President 
of the United States on any matter that 
involves the Nation’s foreign policy and 
its security. The junior Senator from 
Oregon at that time said, as the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Record will show, that 
although he found himself in disagree- 
ment with the President of the United 
States on a great many issues, both for- 
eign and domestic, he wanted the Presi- 
dent of the United States to know that 
in the harassing hours he was enduring 
at the time of those bombings the junior 
Senator from Oregon, along with all 
other patriotic and loyal Americans, 
would close ranks behind his leadership 
on any question that involved the secu- 
rity of my country. 

Mr. President, I have been thrilled by 
the speech which the President of the 
United States delivered today as I have 
seldom been thrilled by a great public 
utterance; and although I shall continue 
on domestic issues to be opposed to the 
President of the United States so long 
as he continues to take the stand he has 
been taking on certain of those issues, I 
want it understood again that on the 
great question of war versus peace the 
junior Senator from Oregon stands be- 
hind the President of the United States 
and is proud of the fact that the leader- 
ship of this country has taken the initia- 
tive in the matter of peace in the world. 

For too long a time I feel that we 
have been losing the peace issue. For 
too long a time I think the vicious, ly- 
ing propaganda of the Russians on the 
peace issue has been making headway 
in various areas of the world, and false- 
ly. implanting the notion that the 
United States seeks war, not peace. No 
one can read the President’s speech to- 
day without recognizing not only that 
he has again kept faith with the his- 
toric peaceful tradition of the American 
people, but also has reaffirmed our po- 
sition that we will not stand for peace 
at any price, if the price means the 
subjugation of liberty and freedom here 
and elsewhere in the world. In taking 
the initiative, I believe the President 
has made crystal clear to the Commu- 
nist leaders of the world that if they 
want to sit down in good faith at an 
honorable peace conference, we stand 
ready to meet with them, as should the 
leaders of every other free nation. 

I have only one constructive sugges- 
tion to make, and I offer it with all 
modesty, Mr. President. I think it is 
the kind of suggestion the great Vanden- 
berg would have made, because it is in 
accord with the basic thesis, it seems 
to me, of some of those historic speeches 
we heard on the floor of the Senate in 
years gone by from his lips. I refer to 
those speeches in which he pleaded with 
us to follow a course of action that 
would establish a system of internation- 
al justice through law, and argued that, 
in the long run, the hope for permanent 
peace must be found through a system 
of international justice by law. But 
Vandenberg was not hopeful that that 
would come immediately. He realized 
that perhaps it might not come even 
within our generation. How many 
years it would take he would not even 
venture to guess, although as I sat at 
his feet on a good many occasions in 
conference with him, as one of a small 
group who considered ourselves the dis- 
ciples of the Vandenberg theory of for- 
eign policy, I have heard him say, “It 
may take a quarter of a century. I do 
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not believe that Russia can hold mil- 
lions of people in police-state subju- 
gation for more than 25 years. It may 
take longer. But sooner or later, these 
great issues will have to be decided by 
an international judicial tribunal.” To 
that end, in 1945, the junior Senator 
from Oregon fought on the floor of the 
Senate for adoption of a provision, to 
be made a part of the San Francisco 
Charter, calling for the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court over 
great issues that threaten the peace of 
the world, in those instances in which 
all disputants would agree to accept the 
jurisdiction of that Court. 

Again today, Mr. President, construc- 
tively and affirmatively, I would make 
only this further suggestion in regard to 
the policy of the United States in taking 
the initiative in a program for peace, 
namely, that we reaffirm our intention 
and our willingness to submit some of 
the great issues which are now, in my 
opinion, threatening the peace of the 
world, to the World Court for judicial 
determination. 

Yes, Mr. President; I, too, am of opin- 
ion that Russia probably would not go 
along; but if that be true, let us again 
demonstrate to the world that she will 
not go along with a procedure which 
seeks to settle international issues by 
way of a system of international justice 
through law. I make the suggestion only 
as another way of carrying the initiative 
to Russia and demonstrating again to 
peoples of other lands who may have 
some doubts about our motives and in- 
tentions, as a result of the Russian prop- 
aganda, that we reaffirm our faith in a 
system of international justice through 
law. 

I say further, Mr. President, in view 
of this great speech of President Eisen- 
hower this noon, I think we have the 
right to say to Russia, “Come now and 
show your good faith by a simple act— 
an act that will do more than anything 
else to demonstrate your good faith, if 
you have any, in your offerings of 
peace—declare and proclaim to the 
world that you are lifting the Iron Cur- 
tain, and that once again throughout the 
world there may be free access, free in- 
tercourse, in international relations be- 
tween country to country, so that no 
longer need we speak about the coun- 
tries on this side of the Iron Curtain and 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Roll up the curtain as your good-faith 
demonstration so that now, at long last, 
nations can freely commune with each 
other, to the end of establishing peace.” 

If Russia will do that, then I think we 
shall have proved—no greater proof 
could be provided—that she means her 
words of peace and that they are not a 
repetition of her propaganda, 

I now yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
want to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, a member of the 
Independent Party in this Chamber, for 
his very fine remarks relative to the 
speech of the President of the United 
States at 1 o’clock today, which I have 
previously had placed in the body of the 
RECORD, 

It is my belief that the President of the 
United States has again demonstrated 
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that this Nation is prepared to negotiate 
peace with honor. I think he has made 
it very clear in his remarks that this 
Nation and the free world intend to stand 
united until the free world can be assured 
of peace with honor. In my opinion, the 
President of the United States has made 
it very clear to the people of the free 
world and to those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that there will be no more Munichs 
whereby the rights and freedoms of small 
nations are sacrificed for the benefit of 
large nations. 

I think the President of the United 
States has made it very clear that any 
just and durable peace will require a free 
and united Korea, whereby the people 
of that nation may have an opportunity, 
through free elections, to provide for 
their own government. 

I believe the President of the United 
States has made it very clear to those 
who today are behind the Iron Curtain 
that this great Nation and the other 
nations of the world cannot be uncon- 
cerned about the ultimate freedom of 
the people in the so-called satellite states 
of Eastern Europe. But, above that, I 
believe the President of the United 
States, as one of the great leaders of the 
free world, has made it clear that in 
meeting of the great issues before the 
world today, if the Soviet Union is not 
merely talking propaganda, but is willing 
to support its statements of a desire for 
peace, this Nation and the free world 
will be prepared to meet her halfway. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, Jounston], I should like to have 
the attention of the acting majority 
leader. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina wishes me to yield for 5 or 10 min- 
utes. I had an understanding with the 
majority leader that I would proceed 
with my speech, and that at the conclu- 
sion of my speech the Senate would re- 
cess. Iam sure the Senator from South 
Carolina does not propose to ask for any 
action on the part of the Senate, but I 
should not want to yield to him even for 
a short speech without clearance with 
the majority leader. I am sure that if 
the majority leader were present, he 
would not object to my yielding to the 
Senator from South Carolina for the 
short speech he is about to make, but I 
should like to have the approval of the 
acting majority leader before I yield, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that the procedure which he has outlined 
is perfectly agreeable to the acting ma- 
jority leader under the conditions which 
he has stated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr, JOHNSTON]. 


INHERITED PROSPERITY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for yielding to me at 
this time. I think the majority leader 
would think it is perfectly proper for the 
Senator from Oregon to yield to me. 

Mr. President, within the past few days 
newspapers and the radio have carried 
reports of the speech by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, before a 
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ranchers’ meeting on Tuesday, April 7, in 
Denver, Colo. The Secretary, who called 
his speech Inherited Problems, told the 
ranchers: 

When we examined our inheritance we 


found that we had acquired a number of 
thorny problems. 


If I should venture to give my speech 
any caption or title, I think I would en- 
title it “Inherited Prosperity.” 

Let me say, at the outset, that I do not 
believe that any Senator would deny the 
Secretary the luxury of his statement. 
Agriculture is a great and dynamic in- 
dustry in American life, and it is laden 
with appendant problems. Despite the 
temporary problems, however—which 
admittedly always confront some parts 
of agriculture—the true nature of the 
new administrations’ farm legacy is not 
inherited problems—but inherited pros- 
perity. 

This midcentury point offers a most 
opportune moment for us here in Con- 
gress to pause and take inventory of 
the Nation’s agricultural prosperity. 
We should itemize farm conditions 
which form the real basis of the legacy 
to the new administration; we need to 
consider the dangers which threaten 
to destroy farm property; and we should 
point the way to new horizons of agri- 
cultural progress for our Nation in years 
to come. ; 

Mr. President, the first step in a sound 
accounting of farm conditions would be 
a good, hard look at farm ownership. 
Today, the number of full-time faraily 
farms in the United States is about 3,- 
706,000. Today nearly three-quarters 
of our farmers own their farms, a high- 
er proportion than at any time since 
1880. Between 1880 and the early 1£30’s, 
each decade showed more and more 
farmers losing their farms—being forced 
into tenancy. By 1932, over 42 percent 
of the country’s farms were being run 
by tenants. Now—in 1953—only about 
a quarter of our farms are operated by 
tenants. Nearly three-fourths own 
their own farms. 

Equally as important, farm ownership 
has become relatively stabilized and se- 
cure. I can remember the year 1932 
when 176 farms were foreclosed each and 
every day of the year. But in 1950, less 
than 3 farms a day suffered foreclosure. 
Most farmers in 1932 were virtually 
bankrupt. Today, I am glad to say that 
American farmers own an equity in their 
properties of 91 percent. Let that sink 
in. This is about 10 times as much as 
the total farm debt. 

The value of farmers’ total assets in 
the last 10-year period alone has almost 
tripled, rising from $64 billion in 1942 
to $169 billion in 1952. Total farm debts, 
on the other hand, increased only $3.5 
billion from $10.5 billion to $14 billion 
in the same period. Farmers, therefore, 
have increased their equities from $53 
billion in 1942 to $155 billion in 1952. 
Of this $155 billion in equities, about $15 
billion dollars represent bank deposits, 
cash, and United States Savings Bonds. 
We all know that in 1932 American farm- 
ers had managed to save in total only 
about $3 billion. By 1951, they had a 
total of $22 billion saved up. This is 
more than 7 times their 1932 savings. 
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The extent of farmers’ savings points 
also to credit. In 1932, farm credit was 
at high interest rates and was hard to 
get. Since 1933, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration agencies have remedied this by 
making almost 6,000,000 low interest 
loans, totaling $23 billion. More than 
2 million small farmers who could not 
get loans anywhere else have gotten help 
from the Farmers Home Aministration. 
At the same time, the farm mortgage 
debt went down from $9.1 billion in 1932 
to only $6.3 billion on January 1, 1952. 

Mr. President, this buildup in farmer 
assets over the last 20 years reflects 
higher prices for farm products. In 
1932, as Senators will recall, farm prices 
were at 45 percent below parity. Farm 
families in the Midwest found it cheaper 
that year to burn corn for fuel than to 
buy coal. They were offered 29.2 cents 
a bushel for corn in 1932. This year, on 
January 15, corn was selling for $1.48 a 
bushel. In-1932 we had sunk to 6%-cent 
cotton, but on January 15, 1953, cotton 
was bringing 29.8 cents a pound. To- 
bacco in 1932 was down to 104 cents a 
pound, but on January 15 of this year 
tobacco was selling for 46.2 cents a 
pound. The same story applies to hogs, 
which, in 1932, were bringing only $3.34. 
This is in sharp contrast to the $17.80 
they were bringing in January 1953. 
Even taking into account the general in- 
crease in prices, this still represents a 
tremendous gain. 

In every year in the last 10 years, the 
parity ratio between prices farmers re- 
ceived for their products and prices they 
paid for what they had to buy has aver- 
aged 100 or more. As Senators know, 
when this ratio is about 100 it is favor- 
able to farmers. The average for the 
10-year period—1924 through 1952—has 
been about 107. Farmers’ income for the 
year 1932 was only $4.9 billion, adjusted 
upward to 1952 price levels. But for the 
year 1952, farmers’ income exceeded $14 
billion. Net income for the average 
farmer, exclusive of inventory gains, 
stood at nearly $2,800 last year, almost 
10 times the 1932 figure. In terms of 
what the farmer can buy with the money 
he makes, this means that the average 
farmer's income has nearly quadrupled. 

High incomes do not tell the full story, 
however. The significance of the farm- 
er’s impressive gains over the past 20 
years can be fully appreciated only when 
we also look at other important factors 
which have greatly contributed to his 
improved standard of living. Farm life, 
by and large, has changed from fat- 
back standards—I fear some Senators 
may not understand that statement— 
to beefsteak standards. Senators might 
understand that. 

In 1932 only 10 percent of all farms 
had the benefit of electricity. In 1935 
Congress set up the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and by January 1, 1952, 
90 percent of all American farms were 
electrified. Such electrification, through 
REA cooperatives, has transformed 
American farming and modernized farm 
life. For example, in 1932, 90 percent of 
all farm homes could have no electric 
lights, no refrigerators, no washing ma- 
chines. Farmers could have no electric 
water pumps, no electric brooders, milk- 
ers, or other electric power equipment. 
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On the contrary, farmers and their wives 
had only drudgery and endless back- 
breaking work. Yet, city folk had en- 
joyed electrical conveniences for half a 
century. 

The census in 1930 showed that farm- 
ers had only 920,000 tractors. Today 
they have 3,940,000 or more—over four 
times as many. Today there are 24 
times as many trucks on farms as in 
1930, nearly 7 times as many milking 
machines, 10 times as many mechanical 
corn pickers, and 13 times as many grain 
combines. This additional farm equip- 
ment, of course, contributing manyfold 
in increased farm production, and it 
makes for prosperity in the factories as 
well. 

Mr. President, this record of increased 
farm ownership, of negligible foreclo- 
sures, of growing assets and increased 
equities, of high farm incomes, and of 
a rapidly rising standard of farm living 
is the true nature of the legacy to the 
new administration—a legacy of in- 
herited prosperity. No other administra- 
tion in American history has improved 
the lot of the farmer as much or left a 
heritage in agriculture as sound and se- 
cure as it is today, or as it was when it 
was turned over to the new administra- 
tion in January. Problems do confront 
agriculture. No one will deny that. Nor 
will anyone deny that problems always 
confront a dynamic industry. But, in 
agriculture, the problems, which are 
largely transitory in nature, do not com- 
prise nearly so important a part of the 
heritage as does the fundamental 
strength and soundness of present-day 
American agriculture. 

Yet, despite this record of farm pros- 
perity, the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his speech to the ranchers made this 
startling statement: 


To alter a familiar Biblical quotation, the 
lines have not fallen to us in friendly places; 
we do not have a goodly heritage. There 
has been an effort to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, 


In view of the facts, it is difficult to 
understand that the administration be- 
lieves it has not a “goodly heritage.” It 
would seem, indeed, that to have pros- 
perous American farmers, well-clothed, 
well-housed, and well-fed—with good 
farm equipment, electricity, telephones, 
funds for leisure, and savings for educa- 
tion, would be a “goodly heritage” in 
any era for the farmers of any land. 
In my own view, it comes closest of all 
conditions in the history of modern civ- 
ilization to the type of “goodly heritage” 
which Moses prayed for his people in 
Egypt. 

Turning to the remaining part of his 
quotation, the Secretary says: “There 
has been an effort to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children.” 

Is it a sin to help the farmer? Is ita 
sin to have raised a whole Nation of 
farmers from the destitution and despair 
of bankruptcy and poverty of 1932 to 
their rightful place of security and pros- 
perity? Isit asin to have found modern 
means for alleviating the drudgery and 
backbreaking work of American farmers 
and their wives? Isit a sin to help them 
attain for themselves a higher standard 
of living? Is it a sin to have helped 
farmers achieve parity with other less 
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risky and better-organized elements of 
American life? If these are sins, then 
surely there has been a determined effort 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. We do not agree that they are 
sins, but if they are, we will not shirk our 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, the real concern of the 
farmer today is not Mr. Benson's 
inherited problems. Instead, the farm- 
er wants to know what is going to become 
of the gains he has earned by hard 
work—within a framework of wise Gov- 
ernment policies—over the past 20 years. 
He knows, as you and I know, that the 
legacy of good times inherited by the 
new administration can be used as a solid 
foundation for building upon, Or, as a 
consequence of indifference or refusal to 
recognize economic realities, the legacy 
can be dissipated and farm prosperity 
be swallowed up in continued falling 
prices, decreased equities, and farm de- 
pression. The question may be simply 
stated: What will the new administra- 
tion—and what will its new Secretary of 
Agriculture—do with its good legacy? 
Will it squander it like a spendthrift 
heir? Or will it wisely invest in policies 
and programs designed to further in- 
creased farm prosperity? The course 
that the new administration takes will 
ultimately mean national prosperity or 
widespread economic depression. 

I want Senators to understand that if 
the administration does not shoulder its 
responsibility toward the farmers of this 
Nation the reward we shall reap will be 
widespread economic depression. Every 
depression we have ever had was pre- 
ceded by farmers failing to receive their 
due share of compensation for their work 
through the sale of their products. 

The immediate problems confronting 
agriculture, which are mainly annual 
price and production problems, can and 
must be solved by a number of positive 
actions. In my mind, these actions 
should include: 

First. Price supports at or above 90 
percent of parity, carefully avoiding 
flexible or sliding-scale schemes. 

Second. Price support formulas for 
perishables, adaptable to the character- 
istics of each product. 

Third, Adequate and liberalized farm 
credit policies, especially for young farm- 
ers starting out and families on small 
farms, at lower interest rates. 

Apparently the interest rates are going 
to be raised by this administration, which 
will not mean prosperity to the farmers 
or to the people of America. It will 
mean another economic depression. 

Fourth. Import policies which avoid 
high tariff barriers, making it possible 
for friendly foreign nations to earn dol- 
lars by exporting their products, in order 
that they may buy cotton, wheat, tobac- 
co, and other farm products produced in 
this country. 

Fifth. Export programs and policies 
which create a demand for our products 
abroad and facilitate their movement 
to foreign areas. These should include 
an international wheat agreement and 
barter programs which will permit the 
actual exchange of farm products. 

Sixth. Increased research programs 
designed to find new uses for our farm 
products and expand present uses. 
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Seventh. Aggressive programs of soil 
conservation and flood prevention, in- 
cluding both research and the applica- 
tion of sound practices on public and 
private lands. 

Eighth. Completion at a rapid rate of 
the rural electrification and telephone 
programs—so that 100 percent of our 
farms, and not 20 or 50 or 95, have these 
services, 

Ninth, Finally, acreage and allotment 
controls where necessary in order to in- 
sure balanced production and satisfac- 
tory farm prices. 

In my view, these actions must be 
taken by the new administration if it 
aims to make secure and build upon its 
heritage of farm prosperity. It will be 
false economy to sacrifice any of them in 
any hasty budget cutting. 

Mr. President, new and richer horizons 
of prosperity for American agriculture 
lie ahead. The challenge is to look for- 
ward, not backward. The United States 
is still a relatively young and rapidly 
growing nation. Our population cur- 
rently is increasing at a rate of 17,500 
persons a day, or a total increase of 242 
million people a year. Using calcula- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census, we 
can expect to have a population of 
around 190 million people by 1975—30 
million more than today. 

American consumers have increased 
their average per capita food consump- 
tion by about 12 percent above pre- 
World War II levels. Americans are by 
far the best fed people in the world, but 
there are still plenty of people in this 
country who should be better fed. 

What all this upsurge in our popula- 
tion and high food consumption means, 
of course, is that we shall need ever-in- 
creasing production on our farms if we 
are to maintain even average per capita 
consumption of food and fiber in the 
United States. 

There is every reason to believe, more- 
over, that the demand by foreign coun- 
tries for American farm products will 
remain high. All these countries need in 
order to buy exports is the chance to 
earn dollars. Continued industrializa- 
tion around the world—with its expand- 
ing production and expanding income— 
gives American farmers the right to 
anticipate that the rest of the world will 
want and need our farm products. 

Yes, the legacy of the present admin- 
istration is a goodly heritage. 

Only inaction and fumbling by the new 
administration, together with a failure 
to follow a sound and enlightened do- 
mestic and foreign policy with regard to 
agriculture—only such a negative ap- 
proach can preyent the maintenance of 
farm prosperity. Only such an ap- 
proach can prevent the consolidation and 
expansion of the present agricultural 
legacy—I repeat a legacy of inherited 
prosperity. 

The question is, What will the present 
Secretary of Agriculture do after the 
laws expire in 1954? 


HELLS CANYON—NEW FRONTIER OF 
THE WEST 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 

begin my speech on the subject matter 

at hand, I wish first to express my ap- 
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Tart] for the cooperation which he ex- 
tended to me today in making it possi- 
ble for me to deliver this speech. The 
speech pertains to a bill which is being 
introduced today in both branches of the 
Congress. I explained to the majority 
leader this morning that inasmuch as it 
was being introduced in the House by 
Representative Prost, I desired to have it 
introduced in the Senate, and to have 
the discussion take place on the same 
day. The majority leader understood 
the desirability of such a course, and 
made arrangements to make it possible 
for me to deliver the speech this after- 
noon. 

I also told the majority leader that I 
would like to deliver the speech this 
afternoon because I thought such a 
course would consume the least amount 
of time of my colleagues in the Senate, 
because I appreciate the fact that many 
of them wanted to go to the baseball 
game this afternoon. 

After all, my speech is a speech for the 
Recorp. It is a speech on a subject 
matter which requires a considerable 
amount of study, and I wanted to have 
the material in the Recorp for reference 
so that my colleagues could study it. I 
appreciate the arrangement which was 
made in my behalf by the majority 
leader. 

This manuscript contains a great deal 
of technical material. It is a long manu- 
script. My purpose this afternoon is to 
get the material into the Recorp. There- 
fore I now ask unanimous consent that 
I be allowed, in my discretion, to read 
such portions of the manuscript as I 
think should be read, with the under- 
standing that the remainder of the ma- 
terial will be printed in the RECORD as 
a pet of my speech, as though it were 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer is obliged to state to 
the Senator that the rules appear to 
prevent such a procedure, as they pro- 
vide that— 

PRINTING IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Resolved, That hereafter no written or 
printed matter shall be received for print- 
ing in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of the remarks of any Senator 
unless such matter (1) shall have been read 
orally by such Senator on the floor of the 
Senate, or (2) shall have been offered and 
received for printing in such manner as to 
indicate clearly that the contents thereof 
were not read orally by such Senator on the 
floor of the Senate. All such matter shall be 
printed in the Recorp in accordance with 
the rules prescribed by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. No request shall be enter- 
tained by the Presiding Officer to suspend by 
unanimous consent the requirements of this 
resolution. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
perfectly satisfactory to me. I shall read 
every word of the manuscript. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Pre- 
siding Officer regrets very much to have 
to rule in this way. 

one MORSE. I shall read every word 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for just a moment while 
the Presiding Officer takes counsel? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon understands that 


preciation to the majority leader [Mr,__ his. privilege is to ask to have sections 
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of his remarks printed in the Recorp, 
but they would be printed in smaller 
type. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; that is why I 
raised the point. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is familiar with that, but the Senator 
from Oregon merely says that what I 
have stated is a matter of fact, and that 
I have seen the way the matter is han- 
dled in practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator willing to proceed under that 
ruling? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is going to read every word of the 
manuscript. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. Of course, the 
Senator realizes that the Presiding Offi- 
cer regrets very much to put him to that 
trouble; but that seems to be the nature 
of the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; and may I say 
good naturedly that I know exactly the 
position in which the Presiding Officer 
finds himself, but I do not want it ever 
said by anyone that I got material in- 
serted in the Recorp without reading it 
unless I had permission to have it in- 
serted in the way that I have sought to 
have it inserted. There will be some of 
this material in the form of tables and 
the like which I shall ask to have in- 
serted, but I was talking about the body 
of the manuscript, because I wanted to 
save the Senate time. My only interest 
is to get the manuscript into the Recorp 
for future study by Members of the Sen- 
ate. I am going to get it in, in speech 
form, and I am not going to have it 
printed in small type, because I want my 
colleagues to be able to read it with the 
least amount of strain on their eyes, and 
that requires the larger print. 

Mr. President, the subject of my ad-) 
dress this afternoon is, Hells Canyon: 
New Frontier of the West. | 

In five recent speeches in the Senate 
I have attempted to tell the story of 
public power—the fight against it; the 
perseverance of its great and revered 
sponsors—Teddy Roosevelt, Gifford Pin- 
chot, George Norris, and others—and its 
magnificent accomplishments in peace 
and war. j 

It is within the power of the Congress 
to add an illustrious chapter to this story 
of the transformation of great natural 
forces into the service of mankind. 

The United States has moved to its 
territorial limits, but we are a young 
people, and must plan and act with the 
boldness and vigor of a young people. 
Within our boundaries there are chal- 
lenging frontiers of undeveloped and un- 
Gerdeveloped areas. Here are new fron- 
tiers to settle and transform. | 

The opportunity of our people re- 
mains great. Itis our privilege and our 
duty to accept the challenge of new 
creative efforts which are in the best 
traditions of our earlier days, and built 
upon the rich experience of recent ac- 
complishments in harnessing water- 
power to the needs of our ever-increas- 
ing population. 

In support of a swelling tide of en- 
thusiasm and demand for Hells Canyon 
Dam, the much abused and much mis- 
understood but very worthwhile project 
that would create wealth out of waste 
deep in the gorge of the Snake River 
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forming the Idaho-Oregon border, I am 
privileged to introduce in the Senate 
today a bill calling for the authorization 
of this great multipurpose structure. 

I share the honor of introducing this 
important measure with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANpERson], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson}], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. NEELY], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
am greatly honored to have these out- 
standing liberal colleagues of mine in 
the Senate of the United States join 
with me in the introduction of this bill. 
They join with me with the distinct un- 
derstanding that they, like the author 
of the bill, are free to vote for amend- 
ments to the bill and to offer amend- 
ments to it. They are sponsoring with 
me the objectives of the bill, the policies 
of the bill, the purpose of the bill, and 
I accept their sponsorship on the basis 
of that endorsement. 

Mr. President, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives identical legislation, calling 
for the construction of this great devel- 
opment to assure full-scale utilization of 
one of the great streams of this Nation, 
is being introduced today by the Rep- 
resentative from Idaho, Mrs. GRACIE 
Prost, who, incidentally, Mr. President, 
ran in the last campaign for her seat 
in the House of Representatives pri- 
marily on a Hells Canyon Dam issue. 
That issue was fought up and down and 
throughout her district. She was op- 
posed by the tremendous forces in op- 
position to Hells Canyon Dam. Those 
forces in the main, as her election 
showed, were not the people. They 
happened to be economic pressure forces 
wielding great political power. But 
once the people of her district came to 
understand the importance of Hells 
Canyon Dam to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Idaho, as well as of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the Nation, they 
elected her to the House of Representa- 
tives with a very handsome majority. 

Mr. President, her victory was inter- 
preted, and rightly so, as a clear man- 
date for her to come to the House of 
Representatives and there support pro- 
posed legislation for the building of the 
Hells Canyon Dam. So I consider it a 
great honor and a great privilege to be 
associated at this session of Congress 
with the Congresswoman, Mrs. GRACIE 
Prost, in our fight for the Hells Canyon 
Dam 


Mr. President, the proposed legisla- 
tion calls for the authorization of a 
722-foot-high dam on the Snake River; 
wLere it forms the boundary between 
Oregon and Idaho, at a point 60 miles 
northeast of Baker, Oreg., 104 miles 
downstream from Weiser, Idaho, and 
247 miles upstream from the mouth of 
the stream near Pasco, Wash. Through 
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integrated operation with other power- 
plants, the project would provide 1,124,- 
000 kilowatts of firm power. As multi- 
purpose benefits, it would provide badly 
needed flood control and improvement 
of navigation, and would create new 
recreational opportunities. Under a 
special and most-important provision in 
the bill, revenues from the sale of Hells 
Canyon power would be set aside to help 
farmers repay the cost of worthy irri- 
gation projects in Oregon and Idaho, 
which they cannot finance unaided, and 
which are not now feasible under exist- 
ing law. Except for a nonreimbursable 
allocation to fiood control, navigation, 
and recreation, as authorized by the 
Congress, the project is wholly self- 
sustaining. 

I shall deal at length with each phase 
of the proposed legislation as just sum- 
marized. 

The legislative history of the Hells 
Canyon project began somewhat more 
than a year ago, when I introduced the 
first bill calling for authorization of this 
great development, although it had been 
mentioned previously in connection with 
other proposed legislation. People in the 
Northwest had been clamoring for sev- 
eral years for a high dam in the un- 
developed stretch of the Snake, where it 
passes through the Nation’s deepest 
gorge, in’ one of its most isolated areas. 
They had been talking collectively and 
individually in support of the project as 
another Hoover Dam or Grand Coulee 
Dam, whose fine attributes are known 
the country over. They saw in the Hell’s 
Canyon Dam a project that would over- 
come the paralyzing power shortages 
which are choking off industrial growth 
in some parts of the Northwest, and one 
that would stimulate industrial develop- 
ment in other parts, such as southern 
Idaho, where lack of sizable blocks of 
low-cost power is preventing the State 
from keeping pace with other western 
areas. They know the project would 
make feasible irrigation development 
that is too costly to build without finan- 
cial aid of some sort, but which is need- 
ed to open for deserving young people 
new horizons in agriculture. In deep 
concern, they look upon Hell's Canyon 
Dam as one of a series of storage proj- 
ects needed to prevent recurrences of 
the costly flood in the Columbia River of 
1948, which claimed 50 lives and dam- 
aged $100 million in property, and other 
floods of record having even greater pro- 
portions. These people and groups, 
growing in number by the day, know, 
too, of the navigation benefits and the 
recreational benefits that would accrue 
from the building of this huge struc- 
ture. Like similar citizens before them, 
they have the kind of vision that suc- 
cessfully brought about construction of 
many of our great projects which have 
proven so successful, but which, through 
the years, were opposed with such vigor 
and deception. 

In expressing their convictions, they 
have been flabbergasted to find them- 
selves attacked, almost as though they 
were mortal enemies of the States and 
areas in which they lived, and which 
they sought to build up. They are called 
“Socialists.” They are ridiculed. They 
are slandered. Avenues of communica- - 
tion—including many leading newspa- 5 
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pers—have been closed to them, that is, 
closed to them, Mr. President, so far as 
truthful stories are concerned and so far 
as accurate reporting is concerned and 
so far as giving the people the facts is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, with a convention of 
newspaper editors being held today in 
the Capital City of the United States, I 
say now from the floor of the Senate 
that if there is now sitting in the Statler 
Hotel an editor who really believes that 
the American press by and large is giv- 
ing the American people the facts, then 
let him do his own research on the news- 
paper handling of the Hells Canyon 
Dam story. It is not pleasant for me to 
say this, Mr. President, but someone had 
better tell the newspapermen that the 
public is becoming wise to the editorial- 
izing that in too many instances is done 
in the news columns of the press. If 
the newspapermen now sitting in the 
Statler Hotel think for a moment that 
increasing numbers of American news- 
paper readers are not beginning to rec- 
ognize that in these days, as I said a 
while ago in the course of my remarks 
before the Senate, they must take, not 
only with a grain of salt, but after swal- 
lowing a whole saltcellar full, what they 
read in the newspapers, at least, the 
junior Senator from Oregon knows 
whereof he speaks, because, like liberals 
before him in the Senate, he knows what 
it is to be a smeared by a press that 
serves the big-business interests, and 
not the truth. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether in the 
last 4 months 10 percent of the stories 
which have appeared in the press about 
the junior Senator from Oregon have 
had a 20 percent relationship to the 
facts. What we are seeing these days 
in many of the stories in the press is, 
first, an elimination of many of the basic 
facts involved in the incidents reported; 
second, the use of snide, reputation-as- 
sassinating adjectives devised to poison 
the minds of the readers; or, third, the 
use of “the thunders of silence” in re- 
gard to a particular matter. When the 
newspaper publisher knows he cannot 
print the story without benefiting the 
liberal concerned, all too frequently he 
simply does not print the story at all. 

Mr. President, you would be aston- 
ished to see some of the stories pub- 
lished 3,000 miles away from Washing- 
ton, D. C., concerning the junior Senator 
from Oregon. The representative of one 
of the wire services came to my office the 
other day on his own motion; I did not 
ask him tocome. He said he was a little 
disturbed about the fact that he under- 
stood I thought some of the reporting 
was not accurate. I said, “Do you really 
want to know what I think? Remem- 
ber, if you do, you are asking for it.” 
He said he did; so I got some of the news 
stories and read them before him. I 
said, “Do you mean to tell me that you 
fo nos editorialize in your stories? Read 

5.” 

At some later date, Mr. President, I 
intend to give in the Senate of the 
United States a major speech on the 
press, and in that speech I shall demon- 
strate that I will keep faith with the 
Jeffersonian doctrine that the press must 
be protected in its right to free speech, 
even when it abuses it by following the 
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course of conduct that typifies so much 
of the American press today in relation 
to the liberals in American politics. We 
can take it, Mr. President, but I think 
it is sad that the press is costing itself 
so much in public esteem. I think it is 
sad—and the editors in the Statler Hotel 
had better. ponder it within the next 
couple of days—that increasing num- 
bers of people are losing confidence in 
the objectivity and accuracy of the 
American press. I have had newspaper- 
men of this city come to me to say that 
they were at a loss to understand how 
a particular story was treated as it was 
treated because that was not the way 
it went from their typewriters to their 
newspapers. The press, Mr. President, 
is a great educational institution, and 
the press should be zealously devoted to 
what I always thought was one of the 
great maxims and ethics of American 
journalism, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

It makes me sad, Mr. President, to 
stand on the floor of the Senate today 
to criticize the press as I am criticizing 
it; itis a sad thing that I deem it neces- 
sary to do so. But someone in public 
life ought to stand up against a misin- 
forming press. Someone ought to be 
willing to undergo whatever sacrifices 
such a course of action may cost to tell 
the American people, “Too frequently 
you do not get the truth from the Ameri- 
can press. You are being fed a line—a 
slanted line, too often—an editorial line 
in the news columns of too many of the 
newspapers of this country.” 

When I commented on this matter 
briefly a few weeks ago, pointing out to 
the American people that they could not 
rely upon the accuracy of the house 
organ of the Eisenhower administration, 
Time magazine, I placed in the RECORD 
one of the memorable statements of 
Thomas Jefferson in regard to the abuses 
of the press in his time. One would 
think they were written yesterday, be- 
cause they are as applicable today as 
they were in the time of Jefferson. They 
constitute a pretty sad reflection on the 
press; yet the press will always find a 
little band of liberals in the Senate of 
the United States among the first to rise 
to the defense of the freedom of the 
press. I, myself, would have the press 
free to criticize, free to castigate public 
officials; but I would hope that it would 
do it on the basis of facts, not on the 
basis of its imaginings and its distortions. 

Ch, I know what the reaction to these 
comments will be. They will be exactly 
the same as they have been against every 
liberal before me who has dared tell the 
American people that the press too fre- 
quently does not give them the facts. 
They will be along the line of the typical 
smear about the junior Senator from 
Oregon now being fed to the people of 
my State, and similar, perhaps, to the 
smear indulged by the press in 1912 in 
connection with the now famous and his- 
toric speech of the then Fighting Bob 
La Follette, of Wisconsin. Standing ata 
banquet in New York City before a meet- 
ing of the Association of Publishers, one 
by one he referred to their newspapers 
and pointed out that some of them were 
not living up to the great responsibilities 
and ethies of the journalistic profession 
because they failed to tell the people the 
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truth so that they could remain free. 
As a result of checking into the record 
of that incident, I remember that the 
next day many newspapers headlined a 
story, “La Follette suffers nervous break- 
down.” If one criticizes the press, Mr. 


‘President, the yellow journalists, and 


some not so yellow, will try to destroy 
him by some such reflection as that. 

(At this point Mr. Morse yielded to 
Mr, KNowLanp, who obtained unanimous 
consent to have a statement by him 
printed in the body of the Recorp, which 
appears in the Recorp under an appro- 
priate heading.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been highly amused in recent weeks at 
the way in which some of the newspapers 
in my State have spread the smear 
which some of my political enemies have 
been whispering—and not very quietly, 
either—to the effect that the horse 
kicked me too hard. Instead of meeting 
me on the issues and answering me on 
the merits of the issues I raise in the 
Senate and elsewhere, some segments of 
the press haye joined in the kind of 
smear that was used at one time against 
Bob La Follette—‘there must be some- 
thing the matter with him.” 

In the Senate of the United States I 
haye fought for the operation of the 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances, keeping faith with my 8-year rec- 
ord in the Senate. For example, I have 
attempted to prevent steamroller tactics 
prevailing in the Senate by objecting, 
as I have so many times, to votes on 
issues before there had been debate. 
When, on January 20, I objected to a 
proposal immediately to confirm Cabinet 
nominations, it was said in my State, 
and it got into the press, that “It is only 
proof that the horse kicked him too 
hard.” The press was not fair enough to 
give an accurate story of the argument 
I made on the floor of the Senate on 
that day as to the reasons for insisting 
that our system of checks and balances 
be followed in a Republican administra- 
tion, just.as I have from this floor insis- 
ted that it be followed in a Democratic 
administration. 

No, Mr. President, by the use of smear 
language the press became a co- 
conspirator in that kind of misrepre- 
sentation, 

I could go on, Mr, President, and cite 
instance after instance of misrepresen- 
tation by the press. I shall mention one 
more instance at this time, because there 
are still reverberations concerning it in 
my State. 

In 1947 I steod on the floor of the 
Senate and delivered a speech in the 
nature of a rebuttal at the time of the 
debate on the Taft-Hartley bill. My 
speech lasted two and a half hours, and 
during the course of it I answered the 
argument which had been made on the 
fioor of the Senate that all the polls of 
public opinion showed that the public 
seemed to be in support of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. I said I believed that was 
so; I was satisfied it was so. But I stated 
that I did not think those polls were an 
accurate :or scientific measurement of 
permanent public opinion, but repre- 
sented temporary public opinion only. 

Then I raised, as I have so many times 
in the Senate, the question of the proper 
functions of a United States Senator, 
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Do we sit here to follow a Gallup poll? 
Do we sit here to carry out temporary 
public opinion or do we sit here obligated 
to exercise political leadership, and, when 
we are satisfied that the public is wrong, 
vote against the public? 

That happens to be the meaning of 
representative government. That hap- 
pens to be, in my judgment, the great 
principle of representation in the po- 
litical philosophy of the founders of the 
American Constitution. They followed 
the philosophy of Burke. and we find in 
the philosophies of Jefferson and Lincoln 
this great Burkean principle that it is 
the duty of Senators of the United States 
to vote on the basis of the facts as they 
find them, and then tell the people why 
they voted the way they did, even though 
they knew the vote was against the then 
prevailing opinion in their States, 

Of course, Mr. President, it is my duty 
to give great weight to the views of my 
constituents. 

My. vote in the Senate is frequently 
changed by the views of my constitu- 
ents—not by their political pressure but 
only by the facts and evidence and argu- 
ments they can present which will stand 
up under analysis. I can have my vote 
changed on the floor of the Senate by 
one letter from home, if the writer of 
the letter gives me a reasoned discourse 
that I cannot satisfactorily answer. 
That is the Burkean philosophy. It hap- 
pens to be, in my judgment, the meaning 
of representation in the Senate of the 
United States. 

So, Mr. President, in that 1947 speech 
I said, if I were satisfied that every man 
and woman in the State of Oregon 
wanted me to vote for the Taft-Hartley 
bill, I would still vote against it, because 
it would not accomplish the objectives 
the voters in my State believed it would, 

If Senators will check the Recor, they 
will find that that is the meaning of the 
language I used. 

I then went on to state what the ob- 
jectives were and how I had sought to 
accomplish them by the proposed legisla- 
tion I had introduced in the Senate. 

Of that 2%2-hour speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the only thing the Associated Press 


got into the newspapers in my State was 


this: “Morse says that if every man and 
woman in the State of Oregon wanted 
him to vote for the bill, he would still 
vote against the bill.” 

Not one word did the Associated Press 
publish in that story to give the true pic- 
ture of the position the Senator from 
Oregon took in his speech. 

I have received that sort of treatment 
from the Associated Press time and time 
again since I have been a Member of 
the Senate, They have twisted or dis- 
torted the position I have taken, or they 
have so editorialized my statements in 
their stories that they have done me 
great damage in my State, because when 
people who read the stories see the ini- 
tials “AP” at the head they assume the 
stories are accurate. 

Mr. President, I have made these 
comments by way of digression from my 
manuscript because they relate to cer- 
tain portions of the subject matter of 
my speech suggesting that the editors 
of the newspapers, some of whom ara 
now in the Statler Hotel, have a great 
responsibility to seeing to it that the, 
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facts about the Hells Canyon Dam are 
printed and that their stories are not 
colored or distorted because of the tre- 
mendous advertising program which the 
private utilities are carrying on in the 
newspapers and periodicals in their ef- 
fort to stop the development of great 
public works which are so essential if 
we are going to protect the interests of 
the American people in their heritage, 
the kilowatt power of the streams of 
America which belong to the people and 
not to private utilities. 

Apparently, Mr. President, many busi- 
nessmen have also been pressured by 
those who oppose the project. 

I was speaking about the fact that 
the proponents of the Hells Canyon Dam 
have been grossly misrepresented by the 
press and by periodicals, and many 
businessmen have been pressured pub- 
licly to oppose the dam, and yet they 
will tell us privately that they hope we 
are successful in passing the bill because 
they know there is no creeping socialism 
involved in it. They know that monopo- 
listie control of the streams is not pri- 
vate enterprise at all. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, certain forces are stultifying 
themselves by asserting that if we turn 
the control of the streams over to mo- 
nopolies we are strengthening private 
enterprise and preventing creeping so- 
cialism. 

Mr. President, multiple-purpose dams 
wherever they have been built, have 
been the greatest boon to private enter- 
prise that ever happened in the eco- 
nomic environment of their particular 
territory. It has been the great public 
multiple-purpose dams that have 
brought into the Pacific Northwest the 
tremendous increase in private enter- 
prise. Businesses that never would have 
been located there have sprung up and 
prospered because people with vision and 
@ responsive Congress have brought 
about the building of such dams as 
Grand Coulee, McNary, Hungry Horse, 
Hoover, Chief Joseph, and, now, The 
Dalles. Each and every one of those 
great dams belonging to the people has 
proved to be a powerful incentive to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

These sincere supporters were at first 
bowled over by the flood of halftruths 
that opponents unleashed in opposition 
to Hells Canyon. Facts they sought to 
give the people were turned against them 
by false interpretations. Scare words 
were used to frighten those who knew 
little about the project. As the Hells 
Canyon supporters beat down 1 false 
argument, they found 2 or 3 more spring- 
ing up where the old one had been. A 
regular falsehood factory was set up 
by the opposition, armed with hired help 
paid from rich checkbooks, working 
through organizations or groups kept 
from knowing the truth by a campaign 
of deception or silence. 
` Stunned for a while, those who con- 
Scientiously felt that Hells Canyon 
would strengthen the Nation and serve 
the common good saw in this country the 
spectacle of Americans being prevented 
from judging the merits of an issue by 
the vilest sort of propaganda campaign. 
Camouflage, subterfuge, and misrepre- 
sentation formed the curtain that was 
being hung between the people of the 
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northwest and the truth about the Hells 
Canyon Dam project. 

It was in this setting that on March 
7, 1952, I introduced, on behalf of these 
thousands of hopeful people, the bill to 
authorize the Hells Canyon Dam. On 
that occasion I spoke to this body for 3 
hours on every facet of this great devel- 
opment, laying open for this first time 
the innards of the opposition for all to 
see. I explained every detail of every 
benefit that would result from construc- 
tion of this high dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Intense as the campaign of those op- 
posing this project for selfish reasons 
had been up to this point, it was weak in 
comparison to the attack that was un- 
leashed upon introduction of authorizing 
legislation. The Idaho Power Co. led 
the opposition. Fifty thousand dollar 
advertisements were printed in national 
magazines, cleverly headed, “Would you 
throw 347 million tax dollars into Hells 
Canyon?” Thousands of other dollars 
were expended to print multicolored 
booklets. Service clubs, granges, dis- 
cussion groups by the hundreds were 
pressured into hearing only the power 
company side of the controversy. 

In fact, I thought that Drew Pearson's 
column in this morning’s Washington 
Post was a very interesting disclosure of 
the tactics used by certain agencies to 
propagandize public opinion and to sell 
what I have referred to as political soap, 
It is so much in point with the comments 
I have just made in my address with re- 
spect to what happened following my in- 
troduction of the bill in March 1952, to 
authorize construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam, that I ask unanimous consent to 
have Drew Pearson’s column of this 
morning printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair), Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

How PUBLIC OPINION CAN BE MOLDED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Most people don’t know it, but the art 
of fooling the public has now become a major 
industry. Millions of dollars are paid to 
public-relations firms to fool the public into 
thinking that the public has made up its 
mind on certain questions, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the public relations firm has 
made up the public’s mind for it. 

Here are two illustrations of this fooling- 
the-public racket just come to light . 

One is the manner in which certain wo- 
men’s club leaders were paid off and civic 
associations were formed by Carl Byoir and 
Associates on behalf of the railroads to com- 
bat the trucking industry. 

The other is a secret memo by the same 
Carl Byoir aimed at fooling the public into 
accepting a national sales tax, 

HIGH-SOUNDING LOFTY TAX 

The manner in which the unsuspecting 
public is fed publicity under the high- 
sounding name of some civic organization is 
illustrated by Byoir’s organization of The 
New Jersey Citizens Tax Study Foundation. 

The average taxpayer would consider this 
a most worthy cause, dedicated to helping 
him lower his taxes. However, a study of 
the back-stage facts shows that the Tax- 
Study Foundation was actually organized at 
the time Carl Byoir was launching his New 


Jersey battle of the railroads against the 
truckers, 
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Furthermore, one of the incorporators of 
this supposedly impartial Citizens Tax-Study 
Foundation was C. Colburn Hardy, the man 
in charge of Byoir’s public-relations cam- 
paign for the railroads in New Jersey. 

Also, court records reveal a long list of 
checks paid by the Byoir firm to Fred W. 
Goodwin, executive director of the suppos- 
edly neutral foundation. These payments 
during the latter part of 1951 and 1952 to- 
taled $3,700.58. In addition, 2 checks to- 
taling $300 were paid to the foundation by 
the Byoir firm direct. 

Finally a memo written by Byoir’s chief 
public-relations operator in New Jersey to 
other members of Byoir’s staff during the 
trucks versus railroads battle, reads: 

“We are also assisting in the formation 
of a new group: New Jersey Citizens Tax 
Study Foundation * * * All literature, etc., 
from this group must be on plain paper 
and mailed from New Jersey.” 

Some of the eastern railroad executives 
who got euchred into this public-relations 
campaign are not happy about it, say it was 
not fully explained to them. 


SALES-TAX PROPAGANDA 


Carl Byoir’s latest plan for fooling the 
public, this time regarding taxes, proposes 
to make dupes of radio and TV panels, uni- 
versity discussion forums, etc., in order to 
put across a national sales tax. This secret 
Byoir memo was dug up by the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times. 

“Initial impetus’ for the national sales 
tax,” says the Byoir memo, “would have to 
come from a trade association, civic group, 
or by some ‘name’ spokesmen demanding 
such a tax. 

“It will be necessary first to create an 
event which will develop news items on the 
subject. 

“Another method,” continues the Byoir 
recommendation, “would be a special 1- or 
2-day institute on the sales-tax question 
held under the auspices of a business ad- 
ministration of a leading college. New York 
University, through its Arden-Harriman sym- 
posiums; Cornell, Northwestern and many 
other colleges organize such sessions. They 
provide a good public-relations yehicle for 
launching a point of view.” 

Switching to the use of unsuspecting TV 
and radio programs, Byoir recommended: 

“A good springboard is to originate a 
town meeting of the air (radio) for some 
place where an audience is available, such 
as a local chamber of commerce meeting. 
The fee for such organizations amounts to 
about $1,500 and the topic selected is gener- 
ally the one the home group selects. (Done 
very efficiently in Philadelphia for the Mitac 
account.) 

“Another forum interested in such a pro- 
posal is Keep Posted (TV—Martha Round- 
tree). An out-of-town origination would 
cost about $3,000. 

“Those to which the subject would have 
to be presented on its merits include Author 
Meets the Critic—by suggesting an economic 
book as a peg. On Trial, Chronoscope, 
Reporters’ Roundup, Meet the Press, George- 
town University Forum, Chicago Round Ta- 
ble, Northwestern Review Forum, and the 
CBS Cross Section, USA and You, and the 
World Series, plus many others. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, door-to- 
door calls were made in business districts 
and among the farmers to mislead the 
people into opposing the project, which 
their neighbors in the State of Washing- 
ton, regardless of political party, would 
support heartily in the knowledge of 
what Grand Coulee Dam, an almost 
similar development, has done for their 
economy. No expense was spared. No 
expense needed to be spared for the in- 
poroa power consumers were paying the 
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Mr. President, that is the sad thing 
about this matter. Some weeks ago I 
discussed the question of who pays the 
bill for the advertising propaganda of 
the private utilities? It is political 
propaganda, and the bill is paid by the 
innocent consumers of electric power, 
because the cost of the political adver- 
tising campaigns is included in the op- 
erating costs of the companies. 

Interesting enough, as the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] yes- 
terday said on the floor of the Senate, 
it also forms a part of a tax-deductible 
allowance in some instances. So far as 
the cost item is concerned, the private 
utilities cannot lose. 

However, I think the wonderful thing 
about all this controversy is that the 
American people are showing more and 
more, month by month, that they are 
getting wise to the attempt of the mo- 
nopolists in American big business to 
deceive them into believing that if they 
keep faith with the great tenet of Lin- 
coln’s, they will be encouraging creeping 
socialism. Of course, Lincoln, too, was 
called a Socialist; in fact, Lincoln was 
called a Communist by some persons in 
the smear campaigns carried on against 
him. That great tenet of Lincoln's is 
as true today as it was when he enun- 
ciated it as one of the foundation stones 
of the political philosophy of the Repub- 
lican Party, namely, that it is the duty 
of a government of free people to do for 
all the people what needs to be done, 
what they either cannot do for them- 
selves, or cannot so well do for them- 
selves, but what is necessary of accom- 
plishment in the common good. 

The monopolists can spend their mil- 
lions of dollars in a political soap-selling 
campaign of misrepresentation by trying 
to smear such great proposals as the one 
I am offering with respect to Hells Can- 
yon Dam as constituting creeping social- 
ism, but, sooner or later—and I think 
sooner than later—the majority of our 
people will understand that in these days 
it is the little group of liberals in the 
United States Senate who are standing 
up as a great barrier between the avarice 
of American big business and the eco- 
nomic welfare of the American people 
as a whole. Liberals have been in this 
kind of fight before. In fact, I doubt if 
the present situation in respect to such 
great proposals as the one I am advocat- 
ing is so discouraging as some of my lib- 
eral friends would have me believe, be- 
cause we now have a backlog of experi- 
ence in the field of public power on which 
we can stand. 

I do not believe that even an ex- 
President of the United States is going to 
be able to scare the American people 
into believing that the operation of a 
multiple-purpose dam built with the tax- 
paid dollars of the American taxpayer 
will lead the American people into any 
form of creeping socialism, because all 
the American people have to do is to 
look at the Tennessee Valley and at the 
dams in the Columbia Basin and see what 
has happened by way of strengthening 
real private enterprise in the economic 
environment of those dams. The peo- 
ple are not going to fall victims of the 
false slogan of American big business 
and economic political forces which hope 
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to be strong enough under this adminis- 
tration to get control of the public 
property and thereby compel the con- 
sumers of the electric energy generated 
at public dams to pay tribute to them. 

I say to my liberal friends, some of 
whom have expressed to me great pes- 
simism in the past few weeks and great 
discouragement about the possibility of 
our moving forward on such a great proj- 
ect as I am proposing today, that they 
should be more optimistic and of good 
cheer, because I sincerely believe that the 
American people are beginning to see 
through the false propaganda with 
which American big business has been 
flooding the country for the past several 
years. They are beginning to see the 
falsehood of the charge that these proj- 
ects represent creeping socialism. 

As is often the case in the attainment 
of worthwhile achievements in the pub- 
lic interest, the people were slow to be- 
come aroused. The average citizen, pum- 
meled and peppered from all sides on 
all sorts of issues, does not respond at 
once when people try to warn him of 
danger to his welfare. He listens, he 
thinks, and he listens and thinks some 
more, until finally his suspicions are 
aroused and he understands. In the case 
of the Hells Canyon project, this process 
took longer than usual, for the little 
people behind the movement had prac- 
tically no money to spend to bring out 
the truth, to offset the million-dollar 
slush fund of the electric power com- 
panies of the Nation. When they spoke 
to public groups they took time from 
thei: own business, they paid for their 
own gas, ought their own meals. What 
little money. they had for informational 
letters came to them mostly in dollar 
contributions from aroused fellow citi- 
zens who enlisted in the cause. 

But despite these handicaps, the little 
group of men and women went to bat- 
tle last spring. Armed with weapons of 
logic, sincerity, enthusiasm, and truth, 
they took on “Goliath.” They hit him 
where he was weak—which was practi- 
cally every place. Time has been on 
their side for the longer the battle raged, 
the more people thought about the issues 
and the longer they thought the clearer 
it became to them who was right and 
who was wrong. The punctures they 
made in the hide of “Goliath” were 
oftentimes minute but the cumulative ef- 
fect was telling. Thousands of people 
joined the Oregon-Idaho Hells Canyon 
Development Association in support of 
the project, contributing what they 
could toward winning the fight. Thou- 
sands of others expressed their faith in 
the wisdom of building a high dam, 
Leading businessmen quietly made 
known their support, There are today 
hundreds of prominent business leaders 
who support the project but dare not say 
so publicly. 

The climax of the campaign came in 
Washington, D. C., last March and 
April, when before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, holding 
hearings on a companion bill, they stated 


their case for Hells Canyon. Only the 


most prejudiced person would deny that 
the little people from the farms and 
cities of our great Northwest country 
staggered “Goliath,” the Power Trust. 
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They put on such an array of facts and 
were so impressive personally as solid 
citizens that the tide of battle swung in 
their favor. While no decision was 
reached before the committee, “Goliath” 
has been staggering ever since the hear- 
ing. More and more people are desert- 
ing the ship. Truth will be suppressed 
only so long, and the Idaho Power Co; 
time has run out. The majority of peo- 
ple in the Northwest now favor Hells 
Canyon Dam and the majority is grow- 
ing daily. 

In the realization that it took eight 
congressional hearings to obtain author- 
ization of Hoover Dam—for which 
everyone now wishes to take full credit— 
and some 18 years of intense fighting to 
get Grand Coulee Dam—which is now 
looked upon with great favor—regard- 
les of party—the people of the North- 
west are back in Congress today for the 
second round of the fight for Hells Can- 
yon Dam. They are hopeful that an 
enlightened Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives will not make it necessary to 
prolong the effort over the long periods 
that the battles of Grand Coulee and 
Hoover proponents were fought. But 
these people are earnest, persevering, 
and they are prepared to come back to 
Congress year after year until project 
authorization is attained. There is an 
immediate threat which I will describe 
later in this speech. We must meet it. 

I digress long enough to say that this 
speech is another in the series which I 
am dedicating to that great proponent of 
public power, the greatest in the history 
of the Senate, the great George Norris, 
of Nebraska. When some of my liberal 
friends express some pessimism and dis- 
couragement, they need only reflect upon 
the record which Norris made here, in 
years and years of battling upon this 
historic floor for the people’s interest in 
Muscle Shoals and what developed into 
the great Tennessee Valley program.. 

The torch of liberalism once held by 
him has not gone out; in fact, I think it 
is higher in the American skies today 
than ever before, and though not a single 
one of us, nor all combined, can fill the 
shoes of the great Norris, we can give 
our all in support of the program which 
he started. I am sure that if he were 
alive today, he would point out that with 
the culmination of the victory on Muscie 
Shoals the end of the program was not 
attained, but only its beginning. 

The fight for Hells Canyon Dam is 
but a part of the Norris program, because 
the Norris program was based upon his 
conviction that the potential electric, 
power of the streams of America þe- 
longed to the people, and that the 
streams should be kept in the control of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
public good. So all that those of us who 
are fighting for this project have in mind 
is that, inadequate as our abilities are 
in comparison with those of the great 
giant from Nebraska, we are carrying 
on in the public interest the Norris pro- 
gram of protecting the public heritage 
in the economic potential of the streams 
of America. 

WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 

‘The legislation introduced today in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives is an improvement over the bill that 
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was presented last year. While the orig- 
inal authorizing legislation discussed be- 
fore the Senate a year ago was perfectly 
satisfactory in every way, it contained 
Janguage which the opposition attempted 
to exploit and misrepresent as providing 
for the stealing of water rights, putting 
the State of Idaho into the public-power 
business, threatening future upstream 
irrigation, and draining Hells Canyon 
power to coastal States to the detriment 
of Idaho—all fake, but nevertheless im- 
pressive on the surface. 

These interpretations had no basis of 
fact, of course, but they served the power 
trust well in confusing the people. The 
supporters of the project repeatedly 
stated that if the language in the orig- 
inal legislation could be strengthened to 
add further safeguards to existing water 
rights and future irrigation expansion, 
financial aid to irrigation and reserva- 
tion of power, they would support such 
new language. No constructive sugges- 
tion has ever been received even though 
the opposition has on its side several 
highly paid and so-called expert water 
lawyers, who take money from irrigation 
districts on the premise that they know 
how to write protective language in such 
provisions dealing with water rights as 
are contained in authorizing legislation; 
for instance, that covering the Palisades 
project in the Snake River Valley of 
eastern Idaho. I extend this same invi- 
tation to any Member of this Senate in 
regard to the new bill. I will welcome 
from them any improvement of the lan- 
guage of this bill that will provide for 
the fullest resource development possible 
and the greatest possible guaranty that 
existing rights are secure and that fu- 
ture irrigation upstream from the high 
dam will not be prevented even in the 
slightest degree by the construction of 
this great project. Let us not again have 
the spectacle of a Senator or Congress- 
man attacking provisions of the bill and 
then refusing to correct such provisions 
in order that he may attack these man- 
made and fictitious obstacles. 

THE THIRD LARGEST DAM IN THE WORLD 


Section 1 of the bill before the Senate 
today calls for authorization of the 
initial phase of the Snake River project 
to be constructed in accordance with 
physical plans worked out by the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior. The initial phase of this proj- 
ect is defined as comprising (a) the Hells 
Canyon division—in other words, the 
Hells Canyon Dam—and (b) the Scriver 
Creek power facilities of the Payette unit 
of the Mountain Home division. 

The Hells Canyon Dam will be one of 
the highest dams in the world, and the 
third largest. In size, 5,100,000 cubic 
yards, it would be exceeded only by 
Grand Coulee Dam in eastern Washing- 
ton and Shasta Dam in California. The 
dam will rival Hoover Dam in height. At 
the base of the dam will sit a 900,000- 
kilowatt power plant. The reservoir to 
be impounded by the dam will contain 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water. The Snake 
ses an annual runoff of 12 million acre- 

eet. 

The Scriver Creek plants involve tak- 
ing water from the north fork of the 
Payette River to the middle fork through 
a power head of 1,280 feet, the first 400 
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feet through the upper Scriver Creek 
plant of 37,500 kilowatts, then 800 feet 
more through the lower Scriver Creek 
plant of 60,000 kilowatts. These instal- 
lations are part of the Mountain Home 
development, under which 192,000 acres 
of dry land would be irrigated through 
transbasis diversion of the surplus flows 
of the Payette into the Boise River Basin. 

The purposes of the project shall be to 
control and utilize the waters of the 
Snake River and its tributaries for ben- 
eficial objectives, including generation 
of hydroelectric power and energy for 
the national defense and other purposes, 
irrigation of lands, navigation, and flood 
control, and for purposes incidental to 
any of the foregoing, including providing 
financial assistance to Federal reclama- 
tion projects, 

Mr. President, if I emphasize nothing 
else in this speech, I desire to emphasize 
the next subheading, namely, “Full pro- 
tection to water rights.” 

FULL PROTECTION TO WATER RIGHTS 


Section 2 of the bill provides specifi- 
cally that the operation of the Hells 
Canyon Dam shall be subordinate to all 
valid existing rights to the use of water 
for beneficial consumptive purposes, and 
to future rights to the use of water for 
those purposes. 

Section 2 of this bill is an improvement 
over section 2 of the old bill, not because 
it offers greater protection or provides 
for greater irrigation development in the 
future but because new language makes 
it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for opponents of the project, already 
hard put to find fault, to declare that the 
irrigation structure of Idaho, present 
and future, is endangered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon whether what he is 
saying is that Hells Canyon will have 
claim to residual water, but only to re- 
sidual water? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So irrigation up- 
stream in southern Idaho will have first 
call, and other users will have first call, 
and then Hells Canyon will take only 
such overflow as there may be? 

Mr. MORSE. Thatiscorrect. Let me 
say to the Senator from Ilinois that 
part of the false propaganda of the 
Idaho Power Co. following introduction 
of the bill last year was that the con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam would 
not leave sufficient water for irrigation, 
which of course was not true. We are 
meeting the propaganda by section 2 of 
the bill, making perfectly clear that 
prior rights will be protected, that full 
use of the water for irrigation purposes 
will be guaranteed, and of course, as 
geologists and engineers have discov- 
ered, as I shall show later, it makes no 
difference how much of the water is 
used for irrigation, for it gets back in- 
to the river anyway, and there will be 
all the water needed for generation of 
power at the generator. 

Although I point it out later in my 
prepared remarks, I may say now that 
the Idaho Power Co. in their proposal 
to build low-head dams—although they 
mention more than one they have asked 
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authorization for only one in their first 
proposal—did not have any provision for 
irrigation, but when they realized the 
great advantages of Hells Canyon for ir- 
rigation and for storage and for flood 
control, they changed their tune, and 
now they are adjusting their program 
so that at least they now mention irri- 
gation and storage, although, as I shall 
later show, they could not begin to pro- 
duce the benefits from low-head dams, 
if they were authorized to build them, 
that could be developed from the one 
great dam proposed. 

Let us examine this important provi- 
sion of section 2. The section states that 
until an interstate compact is nego- 
tiated, the operation of Hells Canyon 
Dam shall not be allowed to conflict with 
any present beneficial consumptive 
use—which means principally irriga- 
tion—valid under State law, of the up- 
stream waters of the Snake River and 
its tributaries. It further states that 
operation of the dam shall also not con- 
flict with any future depletion of stream- 
flows arising from upstream diversions 
for beneficial consumptive uses under 
State law, meaning that Hells Canyon 
Dam shall not interfere with expansion 
of irrigation in southern Idaho, that ir- 
rigation may use all the water it can, 
with Hells Canyon Dam being entitled 
only to what is left over—which will be 
plenty. 

The section goes on to say that when 
an interstate agreement or compact is 
entered into by Idaho and Oregon with 
other States of the Northwest, includ- 
ing Washington and Wyoming—and 
such negotiations are now under way— 
the- apportionment of water to Hells 
Canyon Dam shall be subordinate to, and 
in that connection full recognition shall 
be given to, the apportionment of wa- 
ter decided on by the compact group. 
In other words, in the case of Idaho, ir- 
rigation would have first right to the 
use of all the water that Governor Jor- 
dan’s compact representative is able to 
obtain when arranging with other af- 
fected States the apportionment of the 
runoff of the Snake River. Hells Can- 
yon Dam would come second. 

As between the two bills, there is no 
change of wording as to protection of 
existing water rights. The provision 
fully guarantees that during critical pe- 
riods of river flow, farmers shall have 
first rights to water in the river. As 
clearly as the provision is worded, it was 
the bull’s-eye at which power company 
partisans aimed their attack, knowing 
that to instill in farmers a fear, how- 
ever groundless, that they might lose 
their supply of irrigation water, was the 
wisest sort of strategy. Of all the lies 
told about Hells Canyon Dam, this is the 
biggest lie of them all. Just how big a 
falsehood it is can best be explained by 
reading a statement issued by the South- 
western Idaho Water Conservation Proj- 
ect, Inc., which long looked after Idaho 
interests, and had on its board of direc- 
tors leading businessmen of the State. 
It declared: 

All present water rights are fully protected. 
Control of the use of water is vested in Idaho 
State officials and not the Secretary of the 
Interior. This is an important recognition 
of Idaho’s rights, 
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As between the two bills, the differ- 
ence between the wording in respect to 
assuring that the potentially irrigated 
land upstream from Hells Canyon Dam 
shall have a higher priority to the use 
of Snake River water than the power 
plant or other operations at the new 
dam, should be explained. 

The original proposed legislation guar- 
anteed that water in the Snake River 
for irrigation and other consumptive uses 
should have a higher priority than water 
for power production at Hells Canyon 
Dam. This meant that the dam would 
have to be operated so as not to conflict 
with future irrigation, established under 
State law, based on the total amount that 
is reasonable and equitable for the 
irrigation of 1,113,000 acres of new land 
and for providing a supply of supple- 
mental water for 1,233,000 acres of ex- 
isting land, which suffer periodic short- 
ages. 

When the original bill was released a 
great to-do was made about the words 
“reasonable and equitable.” “Who is 
going to decide what is ‘reasonable and 
equitable’? Probably some bureaucrat 
in Washington,” they said. Then along 
came Governor Jordan, to declare that 
in the Snake River there is not sufficient 
water for both upstream irrigation and 
Hells Canyon Dam. He said he wanted 
to dry up the Snake River and use all 
the water for irrigation. While this is 
physically impossible, as Governor Jor- 
dan has since learned from his staff, 
much to his embarrassment, such wild 
talk created confusion in people’s minds. 

The supporters of Hells Canyon Dam 
feel it unnecessary to put an acreage 
restriction on upstream use of Snake 
River waters, and that is so stated in 
today’s authorizing proposed legislation. 
They know full well that if irrigation 
water were provided to all possible irri- 
gable areas along the Snake River, the 
flow of the Snake would still be ample 
to turn generators in the Hells Canyon 
plant and in downstream plants, even in 
the most critical dry years, such as 
occurred in the 1930's. 

L FULL IRRIGATION ASSURED 


Stated simply, the new bill provides 
that Idaho—the State that appears to be 
most concerned with this aspect of the 
matter—shall have a right to irrigate 
every imaginable acre of land upstream 
from Hells Canyon before the new dam 
shall have a right to touch a drop of 
water. Then, when a compact between 
the States is signed, and Governor Jor- 
dan has been a prime mover behind the 
interstate compact movement, Idaho 
shall be permitted to irrigate upstream 
from Hells Canyon every possible acre 
with the amount of water that will be 
allotted to the State by the compact com- 
mission. Only then shall Hells Canyon 
Dam have a right to a drop. 

I am assured by engineers of expe- 
rience and reputation, in whom I have 
confidence, that the water-right provi- 
sion in the new bill would in no way 
interfere with the economical operation 
of the Hells Canyon power plant or the 
dam’s navigation and flood-control op- 
erations. The fullest possible irrigation 
upstream can be allowed without the 
slightest effeet on the successful reim- 
bursement of the Federal investment in 
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the project over the contemplated 
pay-out period. 

I wish to explain further why the 
Snake River cannot be dried up. Both 
Government engineers and private en- 
gineers report that if the greatest imag- 
inable acreage is irrigated upstream in 
the future, there would still be 6 million 
acre-feet of average annual flow in the 
Snake during even the most critical dry 
years—or nearly as much as the present 
storage of all Idaho reservoirs. 

The only major amount of water up- 
stream from Hells Canyon which can be 
used for future irrigation is the million 
acre-feet of surplus runoff of the 
Payette River and the 6 million acre- 
feet of annual flow of the Snake; as 
measured at King Hill, which is down- 
stream from existing irrigation along the 
stream. 

From King Hill downstream there are 
about 850,000 acres on the Bruneau and 
Mountain Home Deserts which can be 
irrigated. But it is a hydraulic fact that 
most of the irrigation water which would 
be used in irrigating these lands would 
flow back underground into the Snake 
River, to replenish the flow before it 
enters Hells Canyon. 

In addition to this possibility of direct 
irrigation of land downstream from King 
Hill, there will also be some depletion of 
water supply by reason of the irrigation 
of lands, through pumping upstream 
from King Hill. Disregarding the limi- 
tations on well depths and the water- 
table drawdown in such an operation, it 
is estimated that 300,000 acres in the 
upstream area might be irrigated by such 
pumping. 

Even if this upstream pumping opera- 
tion were to be extended to serve a mil- 
lion acres of land, which seems highly 
improbable, and if at the same time the 
850,000 acres downstream from King Hill 
were irrigated, the Snake River’s flow 
would still be ample to serve the Hells 
Canyon Dam operation. I repeat that 
even if the greatest acreage imaginable 
were irrigated upstream, it is estimated 
that there would be 6 million acre-feet 
of average annual flow in the Snake dur. 
ing even the most critical dry year. 

The first Senate bill, S. 2812, 82d Con- 
gress, provided an ironclad guaranty of 
water rights for new and supplemental 
irrigation of more than 2 million acres 
of land upstream. This amount of land 
is an extremely optimistic estimate of 
possible development. Even if it were 
possible to bring that amount or more 
than that under irrigation, the process 
would take many, many decades. Prob- 
ably only a small portion could be real- 
ized by the time that all the repayable 
costs of Hells Canyon Dam would be re- 
turned, with interest, to the Treasury. 
Still the dam could operate economically, 
respecting all water rights established 
upstream, and still supply power to the 
region, and still return to the Federal 
Treasury power revenues over and above 
its payoff moneys. 

Under the new bill there are no re- 
strictions of any kind on upstream irri- 
gation. Let us hear no more to the con- 


trary about that. 


POWER RESERVED FOR OREGON AND IDAHO 
Section 3 seeks to answer another 
spurious objection that power company 
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spokesmen made to the first bill. They 
sought to instill in the minds of the 
people of Idaho a feeling that Hells Can- 
yon Dam was to be constructed solely 
for the purpose of rescuing the coastal 
States of Oregon and Washington from 
the serious power-shortage situation in 
which they are today—a shortage which 
is due, incidentally, to the failure of the 
Congress to heed the warning of several 
years ago that unless an orderly sched- 
ule of dam construction were followed, 
such a critical power situation would 
arise. 

Section 3 provides, in simple language 
which even a 12-year-old can under- 
stand, that a large block of Hells Can- 
yon power shall be reserved for use in 
eastern Oregon and central, western, and 
eastern Idaho, specifically referred to as 
the central and upper Snake River Basin. 

The bill reads: 

In order to facilitate the development of 
the upstream areas of the Snake River Basin, 
there is hereby reserved for sale from the 
Hell’s Canyon Dam power plant, and the 
system with which it is to be interconnected, 
for use in the central and upper Snake River 
Basin, 500,000 kilowatts of power and such 
energy associated therewith as is required 
from time to time to meet loads under con- 
tract made within this reservation having a 
total contract demand not exceeding 500,000 
kilowatts, 

DEFENSE NEEDS GIVEN PRIORITY 


The provision states that the Secretary 
of the Interior may use some of the re- 
served power outside this area to meet 
defense loads but such power shall be- 
come again available under the reserv- 
ation as soon as this energy is no longer 
needed to meet those requirements. 
This is a wartime emergency clause to 
permit the United States to arm itself 
quickly if the need arises. 

The reservation of power to Idaho and 
other parts of the central and upper 
Snake River Basin, follows closely the 
recommendation of the long-time watch- 
dogs of the development of the southern 
Idaho economy—the Southwestern Idaho 
Water Conservation Project, Inc. 

The group, in a letter to the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, dated December 
18, 1950, stated: 

Provision should be made to reserve for 
Idaho for her future needs, a minimum of 
500,000 kilowatts of firm power to offset the 
potential power loss resulting from the flood- 


ing of power sites by the construction of 
Hells Canyon. 


While under the present bill the re- 
servation is made to a somewhat larger 
area than Idaho—part of eastern Oregon 
being included, as it should be—it is a 
valuable recognition of the desires of 
Idaho, as responsible Idaho people see it. 

In this respect, an improvement in the 
bill over the 1952 version is to be noted. 
The first bill called for a block of 300,000 
kilowatts to be reserved for and pur- 
chased by the State of Idaho. After 
having originally recommended this pro- 
vision, the southwestern Idaho promo- 
tion group and others questioned the wis- 
dom of “putting the State into the power 
business,” as members put it. Questions 
were raised as to whether under the con- 
stitution of Idaho it was practical for 
the State to create an agency that could 
‘take advantage of the reservation that 
was set up. The 1953 bill, introduced 
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today, does not require the creation of a 
State-supervised body to permit Idaho to 
use to the full the power to be reserved 
for it. Hence another argument against 
construction of this great project has 
been removed. 

As I stated in my remarks of March 7, 
1952, when authorizing legislation for 
this project was first introduced, I be- 
lieve areas near the project should be 
given a high priority in obtaining the 
new low-cost energy that will be pro- 
duced. That was provided in the orig- 
inal draft of the bill, and the current 
bill does it even better. 

In the matter of marketing Hells Can- 
yon power, I wish again to make plain 
my concept of the sale of hydroelectric 
energy from a Federal power plant, par- 
ticularly in regard to making power 
available on a relatively long-term basis 
to private power companies. I reiterate 
what I said on March 7, 1952, and have 
said on many other occasions. There 
is always an attempt made by propa- 
gandists to represent liberals on the pub- 
lic power issue as being men and women 
who want to deny to private utilities 
power generated at public dams. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, as 
will be realized from the quotations I 
am about to read from my 1952 speech. 
We have always taken the position that 
private utilities and public utilities can 
live side by side in the same region. We 
have always taken the position that pri- 
vate utilities are entitled to fair con- 
tracts from the Government for the 
power they need in order to serve their 
consumers. But, as liberals, we have 
said we do not intend to turn the dams 
over to the private utilities at bus bar. 
We have said that we are not going to 
use the taxpayers’ dollars to build dams, 
and then enter into contracts with pri- 
vate utilities, giving them control of the 
power generated at the site of the dams; 
which is what we mean by the bus-bar 
principle. We have said, “If we are go- 
ing to protect the public interests in the 
generation of power at public-built dams, 
then there is the responsibility of build- 
ing not only the dams but also 
what we call a gridback transmis- 
sion line system, whereby the power 
is taken from the dams as generated, 
over Government-built transmission 
lines to load centers.” ‘The contracts 
with the private utilities are entered into 
for the delivery of Government-gener- 
ated power at load centers off Govern- 
ment gridback transmission lines, It is 
the position of the liberals that it is sim- 
ply impossible to protect the people’s 
interest if control of the power at bus 
bar is given to the private utilities, We 
might as well give them the dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand the contention of the Senator from 
Oregon to be that if the transmission line 
is owned by the private utilities, they can 
set up their own system of priorities 
within the areas that use power, and 
hence can shut off power from the REA 


cooperative units, and from such munici- ’ 


palities or local publicly owned distribu- 
tion systems as there may be? 
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Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his question. It points 
up what I desire to say. That is exactly 
the record of the private utilities; that 
is exactly what they have done; that is 
how they have starved to death the co- 
operatives; that is how they have pre- 
vented the building of transmission lines 
into areas where they ought to be built. 
They have taken the position that they 
should follow the population. That has 
not been in the public interest. One of 
the greatest contributions of the REA, 
and one of the greatest contributions of 
the whole public-power development 
movement, is that the public authorities 
have taken the power into areas that 
ought to be developed, and the popu- 
lation has followed the power. We have 
not taken the position that in the case 
of some fertile valley between mountain 
ranges, sparsely populated, lighted at 
night by kerosene lanterns, and charac- 
terized by human drudgery, as far as 
work on the farms is concerned, we 
should wait until more and more people 
move into that area, and when it be- 
comes profitable for a private utility to 
extend its transmission lines to that area, 
then for the first time to give to the 
pioneers in that area the benefits of elec- 
tric power. That is not the record of 
REA. 

I cannot think of anything that illus- 
trates the great difference between the 
economic philosophy of the liberals in 
connection with the public-power pro- 
gram and the dollar-profit philosophy of 
the monopolists than does the question 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. What has happened, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is really dramatic. With the 
money loaned under the REA program— 
and watch out, Mr. President, what is 
going to happen to that program— 
transmission lines have been extended 
into remote agricultural areas and 
brought light and the other benefits of 
electricity to the farmers already there, 
and thereby, caused more and more farm 
families to move into the area, so the 
electric power resource became the cause 
‘and not the effect of the population in- 
crease; it became the cause, not one 
of the effects, of the great agricultural 
developments to be found in scores and 
scores of areas of this Nation, southeast, 
southwest, west, northwest, yes, Mr. 
President, throughout the Nation, where 
the rural electrification program took 
root, grew, and blossomed, bringing hap- 
piness to tens of thousands of rural in- 
habitants, who would still be working 
at night in semidarkness if they had 
been dependent upon the private utili- 
ties of America to bring them electricity, 
because they could not have paid the bill 
for the excessive cost of the transmis- 
sion lines the private utilities would have 
demanded in advance of a mile of line 
being stretched. 

We have, Mr. President, a rural elec- 
trification cooperative program with a 
financial record of paying out, with in- 
terest, to the Federal Government. 

That is our rebuttal to those who ad- 
vocate the bussbar theory, to those who 
advocate letting the private utilities get 
a stranglehold on public dams, to those 
i who advocate, in the name of a false 


propaganda of creeping socialism, that _ 
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we should, as they say, turn these power 
resources over to private enterprise. 
What they mean is turning them over to 
the electric industry monopoly so that 
the private electric power industry can 
collect a tribute from the consumers of 
power generated at dams built and paid 
for by the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. President, I think I know a hold- 
up when I see it; I believe I can detect a 
legalized robbery when it is proposed, 
and I want to say that the proposal to 
turn these dams, built by the American 
people, over to a private utility monopoly 
is nothing more nor less than a proposal 
to rob the American people by way of 
the gun of legislation. I do not think 
those who are seeking to do that will get 
by with it, because I believe the Ameri- 
can people are wise to what is going on, 
and they are calling upon us in the Con- 
gress to be their policemen on guard 
against these stalking highway robbers 
who are seeking to plunder and exploit 
the resources of the country which be- 
long to the people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say, prefatory 
to a question I shall ask the Senator, 
that I had the pleasure last fall of 
traveling down the Snake River to 
Lewiston, Idaho, the Snake River being 
almost unique among American rivers in 
running north for a considerable dis- 
tance. I then flew up the Snake River to 
the mouth of Hells Canyon until so 
much mist arose that it was unsafe 
to proceed farther. I received a very 
clear impression of the canyon. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
taking up this subject, because Hells 
Canyon is probably the least known of 
the natural wonders of the United 
States. I missed the earlier remarks of 
the Senator from Oregon. Hells Canyon 
is the deepest canyon in the United 
States, far deeper than is Grand Canyon. 
The walls of Hells Canyon rise almost 
vertically. Therefore, is not Hells 
Canyon a natural for a dam which will 
have enormous storage capacity without 
flooding the slightest amount of pasture 
land on either side, with the result that 
we can get maximum storage capacity 
with a minimum loss of land? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. Before I comment fur- 
ther on his question, I should like to say 
a word or two about his visit to our sec- 
tion of the country. I knew of his visit. 
I was only sorry that I was not there to 
welcome him personally into our area, 
but in behalf of the proponents of Helis 
Canyon Dam, I want to thank the Sena- 
tor for some of the statements he made 
after he visited that great site. The 
esteem in which the Senator from Ilii- 
nois is held in the Pacific Northwest, 
and the esteem in which he is held 
throughout the Nation, made his state- 
ments in support of this great project of 
inestimable help to those of us who have 
been trying to inform our people in the 
Pacific Northwest with respect to the 
great economic benefits which would be 
made available to the people living in 
that region. I feel that I owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the Senator from 
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Illinois because of the things he said 
after he had inspected Hells Canyon and 
saw with his own eyes how important is 
the Hells Canyon Dam. 

The engineers tell us it is the greatest 
remaining natural site for a dam exist- 
ing on our continent; that it can be built 
with the least amount of damage to 
areas which are to be flooded by its reser- 
voir; that the great potential power 
which can be generated there can trans- 
form that entire area into really a thriv- 
ing and prosperous farming and indus- 
trialarea. That means much to the peo- 
ple in Portland, Maine; New York City; 
Orlando, Fla.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, 
La., if we can only get our people—I do 
not know how we are going to do it fast 
enough—hbut if we can only get our peo- 
ple to remember that we are Americans 
all and that anything which benefits the 
economy of New York benefits the econ- 
omy of Oregon; anything which bene- 
fits the economy of California from a na- 
tional standpoint benefits the economy 
of Illinois. If we can progress more 
rapidly in eliminating the selfishness of 
regionalism and get greater cooperation 
in support of nationalism from the 
standpoint of benefiting all our citizens 
by developing the natural resources in 
various portions of the country, I think 
we shall have less difficulty in getting 
support for such a great project as is 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

That is why I have said that, so far as 
I am concerned, I shall continue to sup- 
port in the Senate, as I always have, 
great public works everywhere in the 
country, if they are economically sound 
and will result in economic benefits for 
the people living within the economic en- 
vironment, because when they are bene- 
fited, the whole Nation is benefited. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. After one more sen- 
tence. 

That is why I am so much indebted 
to the Senator from Illinois. When he 
visited that section of the country, there 
was no regional selfishness permeating 
any of his remarks. As an American, he 
recognized that Hells Canyon Dam was 
a project which would enlarge the econ- 
omy of our country. He gave us a great 
boost, and we are indebted to him for it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ili- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon, 

The Snake River and Hells Canyon 
constitute one of the most impressive 
natural resources of the country, and at 
present it is going to waste. However, 
I was interested in Hells Canyon not 
merely because of its great importance 
to the Pacific Northwest, for that is real, 
but I must confess that I had a regional 
interest in this project as it concerned 
the Middle West, as well, because is it 
not true that in Idaho and Wyoming 
are located the richest phosphate de- 
posits in the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not necessary to 
have large amounts of electric power 
in order to process phosphate rock and 
to extract the triple superphosphate that 
can be taken from it? 
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Mr. MORSE. It is necessary to have 
large amounts of power, and it must be 
cheap power in order to make the op- 
eration economical, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Hells Canyon 
project were constructed, and phosphate 
rock were then processed, the farmers 
of the country would have available 
much larger quantities of phosphate 
than they otherwise would. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I shall cover that in a section of my 
speech, but I am glad the Senator has 
made that statement now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The result would be 
that the price of phosphate would go 
down. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The farmers of the 
Midwest would have an opportunity to 
repienish with phosphate the soil which 
is now becoming depleted in my State 
because of heavy yields of corn and soy- 
beans. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
He has illustrated clearly the point I 
have been trying to make, namely, that 
we cannot treat economic problems re- 
gionally; they are all interrelated. At 
Hells Canyon we have a source of cheap 
power for the development of a phos- 
phate process, with resulting benefits to 
farmers in Illinois and everywhere else 
throughout the country. Why cannot we 
see, before it is too late, or why cannot 
we see more clearly, the interrelation- 
ship of great so-called regional economic 
developments to every area of the United 
States? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am sorry to have 
missed the early part of the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon. I have heard his later remarks, 
and I have frequently discussed this 
subject with him. I wish to say that 
I am in full accord with his point of 
view. 

As the Senator knows, I have voted 
for every appropriation that has been 
made for the development of hydroelec- 
tric power in the South, Southeast, 
Southwest, West, and Northeast, and I 
shall continue to do so in spite of the fact 
that frequently I have been criticized by 
the people of my State for so doing, be- 
cause they have felt that they were pay- 
ing taxes for something that was being 
developed in other parts of the country. 

My position has always been that the 
development of great natural resources 
is just as much in the interest of New 
York as it is in the interest of the area 
directly benefited, and that, in the long 
run, taxes which they temporarily had 
to pay, in order to construct such fa- 
cilities, would be returned to them many 
times over. 

Although I have never visited Hells 
Canyon, I know of its great potentiali- 
ties. Iam very happy the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has permitted me 
to be a cosponsor of his bill this year, as 
I believe I was in previous years. 

For 25 years I have been fighting for 
the development of hydroelectric power 
in the State which I in part represent, 
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particularly the development of the 
great potential waterpower resources of 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
I expect to appear next week before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in sup- 
port of a bill which would permit devel- 
opment of the power resources on the 
St. Lawrence, in addition to its develop- 
ment as a seaway. Also, for a number 
of years I have introduced bills to ob- 
tain authority to construct and develop 
the waterpower resources of the Niagara 
River. I do not know the relative po- 
tentialities of the Snake River and the 
Niagara River, but I know that the Ni- 
agara River offers tremendous potential- 
ities and is one of the great undeveloped 
resources of the United States. 

It is amazing that on the Niagara 
River, Canada, a part of which lies across 
the river from the State of New York, 
has developed not only its own resources, 
but is also taking resources that belong 
to the State of New York in the develop- 
ment of waterpower on the Niagara, be- 
cause under the treaty Canada has a 
right to do so until the State of New 
York or the United States asserts its 
rights and develops those resources. 

The same is true of the St. Lawrence 
River. On the St. Lawrence we are 
allowing tremendous waterpower re- 
sources to go to waste, and flow right 
under our noses. Iam told that 95 per- 
cent of the power that is generated in 
Canada is waterpower, not steam power. 
As a result, the average price of power 
in Canada is just about one-half the 
price in the State of New York and in 
adjacent areas. We could without any 
difficulty meet the Canadian price by 
competition through the construction of 
plants to utilize the waterpower, which 
is ours for the taking, and those plants 
constructed would be self-liquidating 
more rapidly than anybody has an idea 
it could be done. 

If we would develop the waterpower 
resources of the Niagara, we would not 
only benefit the State of New York, but 
we would be able to export some power 
to Pennsylvania and Ohio, thus helping 
those States as much as my State would 
be helped. 

If we developed the waterpower re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence, we would 
be able to transmit some of that power 
into the New England States, thus help- 
ing that great area as much as the State 
of New York would be helped. 

Today there is being imported into 
the State of New York, along the shores 
of the St. Lawrence River, a great 
amount of power which has been de- 
veloped in Canada. It is being im- 
ported for the use of the great aluminum 
company at Messina, N. Y, This power 
is being purchased from Canada at a 
cost far less that it could be bought from 
privately owned utility companies of 
New York. 

To me, it was most frightening and 
shocking to hear a former President 
of the United States propose that our 
power resources should be turned over 
to private development and private op- 
eration. I think it is about as short- 
sighted a policy as any I have ever heard 
of. Yet I am not deluding myself. I 
know that it has wide support among 
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certain groups of our people. That is 
why I am so glad to hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon speak on 
this subject today. I am only greatly 
distressed that more of his colleagues 
are not present to hear him. I hope 
he will continue to speak frequently on 
this subject, as I intend to do. 

I think the idea of turning over God- 
given resources to private interests 
which will profit from the common peo- 
ple is extremely shortsighted. It is not 
only the great corporations which would 
benefit from a project such as this, but 
the common people, the people who live 
on the farms, in the rural and isolated 
districts, whether they be in Oregon or 
in New York. They will all benefit. 
Those who would benefit include the 
small householder in the cities of New 
York, Oregon, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
the States of the West. 

I think the policy to which reference 
has been made is all a part of the pat- 
tern to scrap and turn over to private 
interests, for private profit, the great 
natural resources of this country. I 
shudder to think where it may lead. 
If we turn over the submerged lands to 
3 or 4 States, the next step which will 
inevitably follow will be turning over 
the mineral rights, the timber rights, 
the parks, and the power sites of many 
States to private exploitation. 

Iam very grateful to the Senator from 
Oregon for the speech he is making. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make three points in commenting on 
the statement of the Senator from New 
York. 

First, it is a great honor for me to 
have him make these remarks, so that 
they may become a part of my discussion 
this afternoon. In his usual penetrat- 
ing way he has gone to the very heart 
of this problem and has pointed out the 
dominant public interest in the reten- 
tion of the people’s rights in the power 
resources of our streams of this country. 

Second, I wish to say that the Senator 
from New York is one of those liberals 
about whom I was speaking earlier in 
my address, I do not mean to em- 
barrass him, but I was privileged to say 
about him in the city of New York not 
so long ago, at a banquet, that it is my 
sincere judgment that HERBERT LEHMAN 
of New York is the giant of American 
liberalism in public life today. He 
knows the record of the great George 
Norris, to whom I referred earlier this 
afternoon. The encouragement and in- 
spiration we are getting from HERBERT 
LEHMAN are helping the other members 
of this little band of liberals to try to 
walk in the footsteps of Norris in the 
United States Senate, in an effort to 
carry out the great program which he 
started. 

The third thing I wish to say to the 
Senator from New York is that I join 
with him in his conception of the na- 
tional totality of this problem. It is not 
an Oregon problem, an Idaho problem, 
ora New York problem. It is a problem 
which involves the electric power energy 
potential of all the waters of the coun- 
‘try. As in the past I have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with him’on the development 
of the maximum potential kilowatt 


power of the St. Lawrence, I do so again . 
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As I said earlier this afternoon, I shall 
vote for and support every power project 
that can be shown to be economically 
feasible and sound, because I think the 
economic welfare of our country calls 
for the development of that potential, 
and ‚calis for its development in the 
streams of America under public aus- 
pices. 

I certainly hope that we shall be suc- 
cessful this year with the St. Lawrence 
project. It has been long delayed. As 
the Senator from New York has pointed 
out, Canada has not been wasting time. 
She has been developing her phase of the 
resource. 

The Senator from New York knows as 
well as I do where much of the opposi- 
tion has been coming from. It has been 
coming from the power monopoly, which 
is seeking to delude the American people 
with the fallacious reasoning that pri- 
vate monopoly ought to collect a tribute 
out of the public’s interest in the power 
potential of our streams. I think he was 
wise in pointing out where the last foray 
came from in connection with this prop- 
aganda. It came from an ex-President 
of the United States, Mr. Hoover, the 
other night in his Ohio speech, in which 
he proposed, in the name of private en- 
terprise, that the people should relin- 
quish their interest in these public works. 

The challenge must be met head-on. 
The propaganda of which the ex-Presi- 
dent is a part must be disclosed for what 
it is. It is the same economic philos- 
ophy that characterized the record of 
the ex-President. In the late 1920’s he 
led us into the greatest depression in our 
history. Prosperity was just around the 
corner then, according to the political 
slogans of the supporters of Hoover. 
Let me say here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that if his proposal in regard to these 
power projects is followed, then exploi- 
tation of the people's interest is just 
around the corner. 

I will not be a party to the Hoover 
proposal, I assure my friend from New 
York that he can count me in his ranks, 
behind his leadership, in fighting, so 
long as I am in the Senate, to stop the 
raid of the monopolists on the heritage 
of the American people and the rights 
of the American people in the electric- 
power potential of the streams of the 
United States. 

PUBLIC PREFERENCE AND PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Mr. President, I wish to comment 
briefly on a subtitle connected with this 
subject matter. The subtitle is “Public 
Preference and Private Utilities.” 

As I stated in my remarks of March 
7, 1952, when authorizing legislation for 
this project was first introduced, I be- 
lieve areas near the project should be 
given a high priority in obtaining the 
new low-cost energy that will be pro- 
duced. The original draft did that, and 
the current bill does this even better. 

In the matter of marketing Hells 
Canyon power, I wish again to make 
plain my concept on the sale of hydro- 
electric energy from Federal power 
plants, particularly in regard to making 
power available on a relatively long- 
term basis to private power companies. 

I reiterate what I said on March 7, 
1952, and many other times. 
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The Federal reclamation laws require, 
among other things, that in the sale of 
power on a Federal reclamation project 
by the Secretary of the Interior, pref- 
erence shall be given to municipalities 
and other public corporations or agen- 
cies and to cooperatives and other non- 
profit organizations that had been fi- 
nanced under the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended. There are 
somewhat similar preference provisions 
in section 5 of the 1944 Flood Control Act 
and in the act of August 20, 1937, the 
latter being the act creating the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. However, 
the latter act has, in addition, specific 
provisions to implement the administra- 
tion of the preference policy, 

My long-standing position on the sale 
of power to private utilities is as follows: 

I have never been a so-called bus-bar 
man; that is to say, I have never sup- 
ported the theory that the taxpayers of 
the United States should pay for the 
building of great multipurpose dams, 
and then should turn over to private 
utilities, at the dam sites, the power 
coming from the generators. To the 
contrary, I have held the point of view— 
expressed time and time again to the 
voters of my State, so that they have 
had adequate opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on my point of view—that when 
there are built with the money of the 
taxpayers of the United States great 
multipurpose dams, which never would 
have been built of such magnitude and 
for such multipurpose uses by a private 
utility or by a combination of private 
capital, then the Government should see 
to it that the so-called grid-back trans- 
mission lines are built from such dams 
to the load centers; and off those Gov- 
ernment-built grid-back transmission 
lines to the load centers the private 
utilities should be entitled to a fair con- 
tract for power with which to serve their 
consumers. 

In other words, insofar as distribution 
is concerned, the source of power, in my 
opinion, should be subject to the freedom 
of choice of the consumers of the area 
served. If the consumers in the area 
prefer to be served by a private utility, 
I take the position that the private util- 
ity is entitled to a fair contract from the 
grid-back transmission system for suffi- 
cient power to serve such customers. I 
do not take the position that private util- 
ities and public-utility districts cannot 
live together in harmonious relationship 
in the great Northwest, both groups be- 
ing served by the multipurpose dams, 
such as the dam I am advocating today. 
In fact, I am satisfied that having both 
private-utility districts and public-util- 
ity districts operate in the same area has 
been good for the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

As the files of my correspondence with 
the Department of the Interior, with 
public-power utility districts, with pri- 
vate utility companies and private citi- 
zens show, I shall continue to hold to 
the position that, irrespective of whether 
the service company is a public-utility 
district or a private utility, the consum- 
ers have a right to exercise their freedom 
of choice in determining the medium 
through which they are to be served, 
and if they select the private utility, 
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it is entitled to equal and fair treatment 
in getting power for its service. 
I so hold in regard to Hells Canyon 
Dam and the Idaho Power Co. 
ONE INTEGRATED PROJECT 


Moving on now to section 4 of the 
bill: It provides that the initial works of 
the Snake River project provided for in 
section 1 of the bill—the Hells Canyon 
Dam and the Scriver Creek plants in the 
Payette River Basin—plus any addi- 
tional works that may be authorized and 
built later, including irrigation features 
of the Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home development, “shall be treated as 
one project.” This is for “the purpose, 
among others, of providing for the ap- 
plication of project revenues to the re- 
turn of reimbursable costs in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws.” Section 4 also stipulates 
that additional reclamation develop- 
ments may be authorized as part of the 
Snake River project only by a specific 
act of Congress. 

To permit Congress in deciding on fu- 
ture authorizations to evaluate the worth 
of proposed additions to the Snake River 
project, the Secretary of the Interior 
must submit recommendations with re- 
spect to such authorizations in a report 
and findings under section 9 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187), which report shall include 
findings as to the costs and benefits of 
the proposed developments and as to 
the effect of such authorization on the 
project’s power-rate structure. 

In the case of the irrigation features 
of the Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home development, such a report shall 
be made and transmitted to the Con- 
gress immediately following the termina- 
tion of the national emergency declared 
by the President but in no event later 
than during the term of the 84th Con- 
gress, which means 1955. 

Aside from the tremendous business- 
stimulating effect that a new large block 
of power would have in Idaho and Ore- 
gon, the provision making available 
power revenues from this great dam and 
the smaller Scriver Creek plants to aid 
irrigation development is one of the most 
significant features of the bill. It would 
have an economic impact on the region 
that would be felt for decades, yes, for 
centuries to come. 

There are some 44 projects in eastern 
Oregon and Idaho not yet authorized, 
but which, based on preliminary exami- 
nations made by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, appear to be desirable of develop- 
ment at some time in the future in view 
of the favorable benefit-cost ratios. 
However, with minor exceptions, they 
can only be undertaken if the water 
users have assistance in the repayment 
of irrigation capital cost. 

POWER REVENUE NEEDED FOR IRRIGATION 


Few of the potential irrigation devel- 
opments in the central and upper Snake 
River Basin have substantial power de- 
velopments associated with them, hence 
inadequate or no assistance can be ex- 
pected from project power revenues. It 
is only through a provision such as con- 
tained in section 4 of this bill that the 
benefit of Snake River power revenues 
can be made available for assistance in 
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the return of costs incurred in bringing 
water to the land. 

A special provision covering this de- 
sirable aspect of resource development 
in the Snake River Basin is necessary 
because the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 limits the use of power revenues to 
assist in repayment of irrigation costs to 
features of the project of which the 
power development is a part. Thus it is 
necessary to state by legislation that ad- 
ditional works may be treated for pay- 
out purposes as part of the Snake River 
project, of which the principal division 
is the Hells Canyon division. 

Without question, if Oregon and 
neighboring Idaho are to expand and 
prosper increasingly, we need large- 
seale irrigation, and for irrigation we 
must have financial aid from power rev- 
enues. It is sheer nonsense to suggest 
that we reverse national policy of half a 
century’s standing and ask Congress to 
write off those costs which are in excess 
of the amount farmers may be expected 
to repay. Such objective cannot be at- 
tained, and I, for one, would fight vigor- 
ously against changing the self-sustain- 
ing reclamation program into a “let’s tap 
the taxpayer” handout. 

It is in connection with this provision 
of the old bill that the opponents of 
Hells Canyon exposed themselves with 
fiat contradictions. Like the two-headed 
gods of ancient days, they say with one 
mouth, “We need fullest possible irriga- 
tion in Idaho. We need all the water 
in the Snake for irrigation,” and with 
the other they spread false reports in 
an effort to kill Hells Canyon project— 
the very project whose power revenues 
would make the new irrigation project 
possible. Again, I say, that except for 
small areas, irrigation development in 
Idaho will come to a standstill unless 
power revenues are available to help 
farmers repay high costs. 

There were those in Idaho who pointed 
an ugly finger at the old bill, and said: 
“It has nothing to do with irrigation. 
It’s purely a power project.” They con- 
veniently chose to forget that delivering 
a stream of water to arid land is not 
the only thing necessary for irrigation 
in Idaho, that State also needs a stream 
of dollars turned out by spinning gen- 
erators to make that irrigation possible, 
Hells Canyon legislation, old and new, 
does just that. 

The State of Idaho would gain enor- 
mously from the financial aid provision 
of the new bill. It has lying at the 
doorstep of the city of Boise the Moun- 
tain Home project. Apparently, every- 
one is in favor of transforming this vast 
area of sagebrush, some 192,000 acres, 
into a community of fertile, irrigated 
farms, in favor of creating another 
Boise Valley, so to speak. The cost of 
bringing water to the land, which in- 
volves the diversion of water from one 
river basin to another, is high. The 
small power plants associated with the 
project would not produce adequate 
power revenues to aid farmers in com- 
plete repayment of the project. Under 
this proposed legislation, the mountain 
home project, when authorized, would 
be made feasible through the use of Hells 
Canyon Dam power revenues. 

There are some who believe that this 
desert can be irrigated under a plan 
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whereby wells would be drilled in the ir- 
rigated areas of the Boise Valley to lower 
the water table; such water, or a sub- 
stitute therefor from stream flow, to be 
used to irrigate the project. This pro- 
posal is known as the Sloan plan. 

In connection with this plan, inspired 
by the power company, let me predict 
now that once the Idaho Power Co. gets 
a contract agreeable to it for the pur- 
chase of a sizable block of power from 
Helis Canyon Dam—and this bill cer- 
tainly paves the way for this—we shall 
hear no more about the Sloan plan. It 
will vanish into thin air. The whole idea 
has every feature of a delaying tactic to 
prevent construction of the high multi- 
purpose structure on the Snake River. 
Even if the Sloan plan were found pos- 
sible, low power rates such as those that 
Hells Canyon Dam would provide would 
be essential to the operation of the plan. 

With this remark, I conclude the de- 
scription of the new Hell’s Canyon bill. 
I urge earnest consideration of this pro- 
posed legislation which would authorize 
a key unit of the comprehensive Army- 
Interior plan for development of the 
water and land resources of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries. It assures 
full development of the stretch of the 
Snake River on which the project would 
be constructed. Any other plan would 
constitute only partial development. 

Mr. President, now that I have finished 
describing the various sections of the bill, 
it seems to me that perhaps this is the 
proper time to ask unanimous consent to 
introduce, for appropriate reference, the 
bill, and to request that it be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp, as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1664) to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Snake 
River project, Idaho-Oregon-Wyoming, 
and for related purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
controlling and utilizing the waters of the 
Snake River and its tributaries for benefi- 
cial objects, including generation of hydro- 
electric power and energy for the national 
defense and other purposes, irrigation of 
lands, navigation and flood control, and for 
purposes incidental to any of the foregoing, 
including providing financial assistance to 
Federal reclamation projects, the initial 
phase of the Snake River project is author- 
ized to be constructed, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the physical plans therefor 
set out in the reports referred to hereinafter, 
by the Department of the Interior under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) who, in prosecuting his activities 
under this section and in operating and 
maintaining said project, shall, except as is 
otherwise provided in this act, be governed 
by the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto). The 
initial phase of the Snake River project 
shall comprise (a) the Hells Canyon division, 
as described in volume 2 of House Document 
No. 473, 81st Congress, and as modified by 
the report of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion approved by the Secretary on May 11, 
1951; and (b) the Scriver Creek power facili- 
ties of the Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home division, as described in the report 
of the Commissioner of Reclamation ap- 
proved by the Secretary on May 11, 1951. 
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Sec. 2. The operation of the Hells Canyon 
division shall, pending the making of an 
interstate agreement or compact as herein- 
after described, be only such as (a) does not 
conflict with irrigation or other beneficial 
consumptive use, valid under State law, of 
the upstream waters of the Snake River and 
its tributaries; and (b) does not conflict with 
any future depletion of stream flows arising 
from future upstream diversions for irriga- 
tion or other beneficial consumptive uses 
under State law. From the effective date of 
any interstate agreement or compact that 
may hereafter be entered into, with the con- 
sent of the Congress, among the States of 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, 
among others, with respect to, among other 
matters, the apportionment of the rights to 
beneficial consumptive use of the waters of 
the Snake River, the operation of the Hells 
Canyon division shall be subordinate to and 
in full recognition of such apportionment. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to facilitate the devel- 
opment of the area herein defined, there is 
hereby reserved for sale from the Hells Can- 
yon Dam powerplant and the system with 
which it is to be interconnected, for use in 
the central and upper Snake River Basin and 
those parts of the State of Idaho not within 
that basin (herein called the reservation 
area), 500,000 kilowatts of power and such 
energy associated therewith as is required 
from time to time to meet loads under con- 
tracts made within this reservation having 
a total contract demand not exceeding 500,- 
000 kilowatts. 

(b) Power and energy available from the 
Hells Canyon division shall be marketed by 
the Secretary in accordance with the Federal 
reclamation laws as supplemented by the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

(c) Notwithstanding the reservation made 
by this section, the Secretary shall have the 
continuing right, for the purpose of meeting 
defense power requirements as certified by 
the agency of the United States charged with 
the responsibility of allocating power sup- 
plies to meet defense requirements, to dis- 
pose of reserved power and energy not then 
under contract for such period or periods as 
he determines to be necessary to meet, in 
the reservation area or elsewhere, the defense 
requirements so certified. In each case in 
which, under the authority of this sub- 
section, reserved power and energy is dis 
of to meet defense requirements outside that 
basin, the amount so disposed of shall be- 
come available under the reservation as soon 
as the Secretary determines that such power 
and energy are no longer needed to meet 
those emergency requirements. 

(d) The reservation of power and energy 
made by this section does not include power 
from other existing Federal powerplants lo- 
cated wholly within the reservation area, nor 
shall such reservation be construed as a 
limitation upon the authority of the Secre- 
tary to dispose of unreserved power and 
energy within that area. 

Sec. 4. (a) The initial works of the Snake 
River project authorized by section 1 of this 
act and any additional works or division, 
including the irrigation features of the Pay- 
ette unit of the Mountain Home division, 
that may be authorized as hereinafter pro- 
vided shall be treated as one project for the 
purpose, among others, of providing for the 
application of project revenues to the return 
of reimbursable costs in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws. 
Additional Federal reclamation developments 
proposed to be constructed in the central 
and upper Snake River Basin may be author- 
ized as works or divisions of the Snake River 
project, but only if such authorization is 
Specifically provided by an act of Congress. 
Recommendations by the Secretary with re- 
spect to such authorization shall be made in 
connection with the Secretary’s report and 
findings under section 9 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), which re- 
Port shall include findings as to the costs 
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and benefits of the proposed developments 
and as to the effect of such authorization on 
the project’s power rate structure. In the 
case of the irrigation features of the Payette 
unit of the Mountain Home division, such a 
report shall be made and transmitted to 
the Congress immediately following the ter- 
mination of the national emergency declared 
by the President by proclamation 2914, dated 
December 16, 1950 (F. R. Doc. 50-1201 (3)), 
but in no event later than during the term 
of the 84th Congress. 

(b) The term “central and upper Snake 
River Basin” as used in this act shall mean 
the area comprising the drainage basin of 
the Snake River and its tributaries down to 
and including the Clearwater River. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

THE NORTHWEST NEEDS HELLS CANYON POWER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say 
without qualification that Hells Canyon 
Dam is necessary to the welfare of the 
people of the Northwest. It is needed so 
we may keep pace with the ever-grow- 
ing demand for power for industry and 
for our growing population. It is needed 
to control devastating floods on the 
lower Columbia, to improve navigation 
on the Columbia and the Snake Rivers, 
and to enhance the opportunities for new 
irrigation. In all these fields Oregon 
and the Nation have a stake. 

I propose now to deal at some length 
with the costs of the Hells Canyon Dam 
and the benefits it will bring to the 
Northwest and the entire Nation. 

As a prudent investment of public 
funds, the Hells Canyon Dam will be 
outstanding. The total estimated cost 
of the project works covered by this 
proposed legislation would be $404,734,- 
000, made up of $356,810,000 for Hells 
Canyon Dam and powerplant and ap- 
purtenant works, and $47,924,000 for the 
Scriver Creek power facilities. Almost 
90 percent of the total, or $361,199,000, 
including interest, would be returned to 
the Treasury within 50 years. 

The portion of Hells Canyon Dam 
costs not reimbursable under congres- 
sional policy, as laid down time and 
again, is $37,561,000 for flood control, 
$4,863,000 for navigation and $1 million 
for recreation, the latter consisting only 
of the construction costs of recreational 
facilities. 

HELLS CANYON FOR YEAR-ROUND POWER 


Hells Canyon Dam will add a large 
block of firm power—1,124,000 kilowatts, 
to be specific—to the Pacific Northwest 
power supply. It will be firm power, 
power available every hour of the day, 
every day of the year. The energy will 
come from three sources: First, power 
produced at the site of the dam; second, 
power produced at downstream plants, 
through the release of Hells Canyon 
Dam storage during periods of low flow 
of downstream rivers; and third, integra- 
tion of the operation of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam plant with other Federal power 
plants in the Columbia River Basin. 

At the site the Hells Canyon Dam 
project will produce 688,000 kilowatts of 
prime power. The remaining 436,000 
kilowatts will be made available at 
downstream plants and other plants in 
the Columbia River power system, by 
use of Hells Canyon Dam storage and 
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through transmission integration of the 
network. The project would add this 
output to the system if all projects which 
are now existing, under construction, 
or currently authorized were to be placed 
in operation before Hells Canyon Dam 
was in operation. 

The primary reason why Hells Can- 
yon Dam can add a greater amount of 
prime power to the output of the region 
than that provided by dams without 
storage in the same stretch of the river, 
such as the ones the Idaho Power Co. 
proposes, is that the heavy spring runoff 
would be impounded in the reservoir, for 
release during low periods of the river; 
to produce power which otherwise would 
not be available. This would be done 
in the same way that storage dams in- 
crease the amount of land that can be 
irrigated from a river, namely, by stor- 
ing excess water and by releasing it 
when it is needed. 

The Hells Canyon power plant is not 
intended to operate as an isolated unit, 
and any reference to it as such is mis- 
leading. 

Just as an irrigation storage dam stops 
discharging water, to start refilling its 
reservoir for the coming year, during 
seasons when there is little or no de- 
mand for irrigation water, so, too, will 
the Hells Canyon Dam cut down on its 
releases, to refill its reservoir, at times 
when excess or “dump” power is avail- 
able at other plants within the region. 
At such times, however, the other plants 
of the Federal power system, of which 
the Hells Canyon project would be a 
part, will be experiencing surplus flows 
and, as a result, high power production. 
Their surplus kilowatts then will flow to 
meet the year-around needs of the Hells 
Canyon project’s customers in eastern 
Oregon, across southern Idaho, and else- 
where, Transmission losses would not be 
appreciable. At other times of the year, 
when these plants have reduced output 
because of low flows, the releases from 
the Hell’s Canyon project would bolster 
their production. K 

To ask the American people to allow 
a substitution of the Idaho Power Co.’s 
proposals of 5 low dams, or 2 low dams 
and a small storage dam, in the Snake 
River Canyon for a high storage dam is 
an affront. Such partial development 
would involve the loss of half a million 
kilowatts of potential power, more or 
less. The firm output of the five low 
dams would be less than half the 1,124,- 
000 kilowatts attributable to the Hells 
Canyon project, or 530,000 kilowatts. No 
figure as to the prime output of the 
3 dams under the power company’s al- 
ternate proposals is available, but the 
increase in firm output over that from 
the 5 dams is not great; engineers esti- 
mate it would be about 70,000 kilowatts. 
POWER COMPANY PLAN WOULD WASTE VITAL 

POWER POTENTIAL 


The power company continues to in- 
sist in writing that the power company is 
ready, able, and willing to do the job. 
Yet it proposes a development plan that 
would waste an amount of potential 
power equal to approximately 114 times 
the company’s present installed capacity. 
Its low dams would provide little or no 
fiood control, and no navigation bene- 
fits. The company would not make its 
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power revenues available to finance the 
Mountain Home project and other rec- 
lamation projects. It has requested a 
Federal Power Commission permit to 
build only one dam, It just talks about 
the other four dams. 

The company also laments that it will 
be driven out of business if Hell’s 
Canyon Dam is constructed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the reverse will be true. The com- 
pany will prosper as never before, 
through Hells Canyon power, which it 
will have a right to buy. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
power companies which wept similar 
tears over the proposed construction of 
Grand Coulee Dam are doing very well. 
The Washington Water Power Co.'s rate 
of return was 7.1 percent in 1940—before 
Grand Coulee was completed—as com- 
pared with 8.1 percent at present. Simi- 
larly, the Portland General Electric Co.'s 
return increased from 6 percent in the 
pre-Coulee Dam era to 11.5 percent at 
present. 

The company also would have us be- 
lieve that if Hells Canyon Dam is built, 
the company will be unable to expand. 
In the present bill there is adequate 
provision for the company to buy a 
large share of the power reserved to the 
upper Snake and central Snake River 
Basins: In all parts of the Northwest, 
power companies have been able to join 
their retail networks to the Federal 
wholesale grid. Nearly one-quarter of 
all Federal power in our region is whole- 
saled to private power companies for 
retail distribution. The amount is 
greater than that sold to public-power 
bodies. In studying power sales it is 
interesting to note, as an aside, that 
nearly half the huge block of Federal 
power is sold to aluminum industries, 
none of which are in operation in Idaho 
because low-cost power and its many 
benefits are not available in that State. 

FUTURE POWER NEEDS 


To meet the steadily growing power 
demands of the Snake River Basin, not 
only will full development of the Snake 
at Hells Canyon Dam be required but 
importation of additional power to Idaho 
and eastern Oregon will be necessary to 
keep pace with requirements. I am told 
that by 1970 the Snake River Basin will 
need six times as much power as was 
available in 1950. 

NEW LOW-COST POWER FOR INDUSTRY, FARM, 
AND HOME 


If development of the important phos- 
phate beds in Idaho, which the Senator 
from Illinois discussed in the colloquy 
with me earlier this afternoon, is to take 
place, and if other industrialization so 
necessary to the economy of the area 
is to occur, low-cost energy must be 
provided. Of course, the power com- 
pany, up to its old tricks of misleading 
people by quoting old figures, would have 
them believe Hells Canyon is not synon- 
ymous to low-cost energy. It quotes a 
figure of 4.4 mills as the cost of the new 
energy. This figure was contained in a 
reclamation report of 1948 in which the 
firm power attributable to Hell’s Canyon 
was shown as 865,000 kilowatts. Since 
that time 4 additional dams, which 
would benefit from Hells Canyon stor- 
age and integration, have been author- 
ized, increasing the amount of prime 
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power to be made available to 1,124,000 
kilowatts. This and treating Hells Can- 
yon Dam as part of the Columbia River 
system brings power costs down to 
slightly more than 2 mills per kilowatt— 
an industry attracting, business stimu- 
lating rate. 

Most laughable of the propaganda 
spread by the power company is its alle- 
gation that there is no power shortage 
in Idaho, while there is a great shortage 
in the Pacific Coast States where Federal 
dams were constructed. The truth is 
that industries have come to Oregon and 
Washington in such great numbers that 
dams cannot be built fast enough to keep 
up the pace, or perhaps I should say 
Congress has not seen fit to authorize 
dams fast enough to keep up with the 
requirements, as forecast years ago. 

In sharp contrast, only scattered and 
small plants have come to Idaho where 
higher rates prevail. Nearly 2 million 
kilowatts of energy have been added 
since January 1943 in the coast States, 
seven times as much as the company’s 
expansion of 265,000 kilowatts. This 
case is somewhat similar to a situation 
involving two grocers. One, who sells 
bread at 25 cents a loaf, says, “I have 
no shortage of bread.” The other, who 
sells bread at 18 cents a loaf, says, “I 
have a great shortage of bread.” In the 
sale of bread and in power, the reason 
is obvious. 

One more thought on power before 
explaining other benefits of the proj- 
ect. The company insists the Depart- 
ment of the Interior seeks to build a 
power empire in Idaho and drive out 
private enterprise. This statement does 
not jibe very well with the fact that the 
Department of the Interior actually sup- 
ported construction of one private power 
dam—the C. J. Strike—when the Idaho 
Power Co. asked for a permit before 
the Defense Electric Production Admin- 
istration. The Department objected 
only that water rights for future up- 
stream irrigation were not adequately 
protected. I am told the Department 
turned over its engineering studies to 
the Washington Water Power Co. to aid 
it in planning the construction of Cab- 
inet Gorge Power Plant. These assists 
by the Bureau of Reclamation belie the 
company’s empire-building charges. It 
is proper that the Bureau oppose the 
five-low-dam plan or the alternate 
three-dam plan because it is a mutila- 
tion of the river that should not be tol- 
erated when full development is easy 
of attainment. 

IDAHO POWER’S SHIFTING CLAIMS 


I have observed with amusement the 
company’s change of pace in its presen- 
tation to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Instead of 5 dams, it now recom- 
mends 3, 1 of which would have some 
storage. For 2 years or more the com- 
pany, through its many speakers and 
publications, has insisted that storage 
for power was not needed on the Snake— 
that its five dams would produce more 
power than Hells Canyon at half the 
cost despite their lack of storage. The 
company’s propaganda publication titled 
“The Plain A B C’s You Should Know 
About Hells Canyon Dam” states: 

Idaho Power's plan for five economical, 
low-head dams between Weiser and Hell’s 
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Canyon will develop the full power potential 
of that area to match your future growth. 


Let us see about it. The “full power 
potential,” said the company, was from 
695,000 to 714,000 kilowatts of installed 
capacity. Under its newly born 3-dam 
plan, the company would produce 783,400 
kilowatts of installed capacity, about 
70,000 kilowatts more than its original 
plan. Under its alternate plan, the com- 
pany ignores its previous estimate of 
what constitutes “full power potential” 
of the river and states once again that 
its newest plan will assure “to the people 
of the area full’—here is that word 
again—“and economic utilization of the 
potential resources of the Snake River 
in the area extending a distance of ap- 
proximately 100 miles from and below 
Weiser, Idaho.” 

Why the company changed horses in 
midstream, so to speak, and recom- 
mended 3 dams instead of 5 as originally 
is all the more surprising, Mr. President, 
when you read in its documents the 
statement, “It is a simple engineering 
fact that a given amount of water fall- 
ing a given distance through turbines 
will produce the same amount of power 
whether at one dam or at several.” It 
used this statement to belittle Hells 
Canyon storage benefits. 

The company twice has told people of 
Oregon and of Idaho that each of its 
two different plans constituted full de- 
velopment of the Snake in Hells Can- 
yon. It is not inconceivable that as 
time goes along the company may sub- 
mit a third proposal guaranteeing the 
full power potential, and perhaps a 
fourth. 

Hells Canyon supporters and I have 
pointed out from the first the value of 
storage in power production, but these 
assertions were ridiculed. Now at this 
late date, the company finally and sud- 
denly admits that storage for power pro- 
duction in Hells Canyon is worth while. 

Furthermore, the company up to re- 
cently had never considered that there 
would be benefits other than power pro- 
duction to be derived from development 
in the Hells Canyon. It has always 
scoffed at flood-control benefits, naviga- 
tion benefits, recreation benefits. Sud- 
denly the company has seen the light, 

The hocus-pocus of the power com- 
pany in regard to suddenly including 
storage in its plan must have given some 
people a very red face. At last year's 
House hearings on Hells Canyon, Hells 
Canyon opponents made the statement 
that there was not sufficient water in 
the Snake River for both upstream irri- 
gation and Hells Canyon Dam. Now 
the power company has left its sup- 
porters out on the end of a limb by sud- 
denly finding it possible to store a million 
acre-feet of usable excess flow on a river 
that according to them would be dry. 

Suffice it to say, in summarizing this 
comparison of the Department of the In- 
terior Hells Canyon Dam with the Idaho 
Power Co. 3 or 5 dam plan, that only 
the first spells full development. To 
ask Northwest people to be satisfied with 
anything less than full development is a 
rank insult, 
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HELLS CANYON FOR NEW INDUSTRY, JOBS, AND 
INCOME 

I might well warn my neighbor State 
of Idaho that it should look carefully at 
its resources before it allows some east- 
ern-controlled corporation to dictate its 
future. You know it has not been doing 
so well. 

The Department of Commerce annual 
report on State income bears me out, 
Idaho people have the lowest per capita 
income in the 7 Western States and sec- 
ond lowest in the 11 Western States, 
And things are not improving. Idaho 
had the lowest rate of increase in per 
capita earnings of all the 11 Western 
States from 1950 to 1951. In fact, only 
two States in the Nation were lower. 

In population growth, Idaho has 
lagged far behind Oregon and Washing- 
ton, which showed astounding growth. 

Now Idaho is being asked to jeopardize 
its agricultural growth by giving its valu- 
able water resources away to a monopoly, 
in place of getting Hells Canyon Dam, 
whose great block of power will stimu- 
late industry and business as nothing 
else can and which will provide the 
power revenues to make agricultural 
growth through irrigation possible, 

Economic losses that would result 
from a low-dam development plan along 
the Snake River near Oregon would have 
great deadening effect on business in the 
State. 

For instance, two farm organizations, 
serving 1,600,000 farmers in the 17 Mid- 
western and Western States, propose to 
build with private capital two phos- 
phorus-fertilizer plants in Idaho if Hells 
Canyon is constructed. They cannot do 
so now because the power is not avail- 
able, and even if available from the Idaho 
Power Co., the rates would be too high 
to make the manufacture feasible. 

The two plants would have an invest- 
ment of about $30 million, offer employ- 
ment to 900 workers, produce 275,000 
tons of high-concentrate fertilizer, and 
save farmers $15 to $23 per ton in fer- 
tilizer. 

Today these phosphate deposits, larg- 
est in the Nation, lie practically idle. 

Hells Canyon would make the Moun- 
tain Home project feasible, as I have 
said before. The low-dam power com- 
pany plan would kill the opportunity to 
transform this desert land into farms. 
Let me give the Senate the facts on the 
economic boost that Mountain Home 
would give business in the State. 

If developed, 2,500 farms and some 750 
new businesses would be created in this 
vast area. A new farm and city popu- 
lation of at least 35,000 would be estab- 
lished. A volume of gross business of 
approximately $61 million annually at 
normal prices would be created. The 
value in land would be increased $48 
million to $67 million. The new popu- 
lation annually would pay $5.8 million 
in State and local taxes and some $7.2 
million annually in Federal income taxes, 
quite a little more, incidentally, than the 
small power plants of the power com- 
pany would pay. 

It has been difficult to make people 
realize what a stake they have in Hells 
Canyon Dam, and. what a waste is in- 
volyed in giving away our river for the 
sake of stock dividends to large stock- 
holders in the East. Electricity is an in- 
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tangible thing, and, therefore, -the 
layman has a hard time understanding 
the loss of so many kilowatts. Maybe I 
can explain it more graphically than it 
has been done in the past. 

In the first place, the waste would total 
nearly 1% times the total installed 
capacity of the Idaho Power Co. in all of 
Idaho. 

But the best method of describing this 
tremendous waste is to translate this 
power loss into lost jobs, lost industrial 
output, and lost taxes. 

Using the experience of the sale of 
power from the Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville Dams as a criteria, it is evident 
that about one-third of the wasted kilo- 
watts would be used in diversified manu- 
facturing, about one-third in electro- 
process industries, such as produc- 
tion of metals and phosphorous, and 
one-third in farm, residential, and com- 
mercial requirements, including irriga- 
tion pumping. 

The use of the power in that propor- 
tion would provide an estimated 30,000 
jobs in manufacturing—an annual earn- 
ing power of $12 million in wages and 
salaries. 

At least 30,000 additional workers 
would be employed in service industries, 
this constituting another $8,600,000 in 
annual wages, salaries, and other income, 

The manufacturing plants would pro- 
duce, with the power that some advocate 
we waste, about $600 million in indus- 
trial commodities of various sorts. 

The power would also stimulate sales 
of residential, agricultural, and commer- 
cial electric appliances and equipment 
having an estimated aggregate worth of 
more than $844 billion. 

And speaking of taxes, as the power 
company often does, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would obtain at least $39 mil- 
lion in taxes annually, with the States, 
cities, and counties also benefiting ma- 
terially. 

These are just some of the losses that 
Idaho must face if Hells Canyon is to 
be destroyed. The false prophets from 
the East now at large in the State are 
trying with every devious device at their 
command to lead the people of the State 
down the path of:stagnation. Heaven 
help Idaho if they succeed. 

No man supports private enterprise 
with greater vigor than I. And I am 
convinced that Hells Canyon power will 
aid and add private enterprise in the 
Northwest. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION 


I shall deal only briefly with flood con- 
trol and navigation benefits, significant 
though they be. Two outstanding engi- 
neering organizations have agreed, in 
writing, that there are tremendous bene- 
fits to be attained through the use of the 
storage space behind Hells Canyon Dam 
for impounding some of the floodwaters 
that imperil downstream lives and prop- 
erty. It will be remembered that 50 lives 
were lost and $100 million in property 
damage suffered in 1948 when the Co- 
lumbia River went on a rampage. If 
such a flood as that of 1894—the greatest 
on record—should occur now, with a 
much greater development along. the 
river banks, the total loss would exceed 
$350 million. Some day such a flood, or 
even a bigger one, is coming, for 60 years 
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in the history of a river or a country is 
a very short time. 

A flood-control system, known as. the 
main-control plan, which would cope 
with the worst recorded flood, has been 
worked out, and Hells Canyon Dam is a 
key unit of this system. Reservoir sites 
that would provide 27 million acre-feet 
of additional storage capacity are in- 
cluded in the plan. An additional num- 
ber of projects were considered which 
would provide 17 million acre-feet of 
storage. Even if all these other reser- 
voirs were built, less than 10 percent of 
the storage required for full river control 
would be available, indicating how essen- 
tial Hells Canyon Dam is to the reduc- 
tion of flood damages. 

Hells Canyon Dam, if it had been 
available in 1948, when the last major 
flood occurred, would have decreased 
flood damages between $10 million and 
$12 million, the Corps of Engineers ad- 
vises me. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that, 
as a Senator from the Pacific North- 
west, I urge the construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam, when the Corps of Engi- 
neers, in whom I have great confidence 
as to their engineering soundness, ad- 
vises me that in 1948, when we saw the 
devastation, both of life and property, 
of the Columbia River wrought by flood 
that year, if Hells Canyon Dam had been 
available there would have been pre- 
vented between $10 million and $12 mil- 
lion worth of destruction? 

Uninformed or misinformed persons 
say that the Snake River is already under 
control because it has so many storage 
reservoirs. They are utterly wrong. The 
reservoirs would be of little value in cut- 
ting down the kind of flood which oc- 
curred in 1894—the big flood which engi- 
neers seek to control. When such a run- 
off happens again, these reservoirs will 
be filled up too early to be of appreciable 
help in cutting down the peak flow on 
the Columbia, New Snake River con- 
trol is needed, 

In the field of navigation, too, Hells 
Canyon is important. The discharges 
from the reservoir for power production 
during periods of low flow in the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers will increase the 
water depths in downstream navigation 
channels, thus permitting increased 
loading of barges, with resultant lower 
shipping costs, and a decrease in channel 
dredging in some localities. These bene- 
fits would occur in the stretch of the 
Snake River between the mouth of the 
Grande Ronde River and Lewiston, 
Idaho, and on the Columbia River from 
Bonneville Dam to Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. Actual annual savings are quoted 
by the Corps of Engineers, but I shall 
not take the time to go into them here, 
ADDITIONAL BENEFITS TO OREGON 


Hells Canyon will provide the incen- 
tive that will make possible the develop- 
ment and utilization of the great dor- 
mant resources of eastern Oregon. 

The first of these is land. Although 
the water from Hells Canyon Reservoir 
is not consigned to actual irrigation 
duties, the effect of the project will make 
possible the irrigation of hundreds of 
thousands of. acres of new land. 

Irrigation problems in Oregon have 
changed in the past few years. Gravity 
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projects are almost a thing of the past. 
Now we have either direct storage proj- 
ects or pumping projects. Neither is 
feasible now because of, first, the high 
cost of construction, and, second, the 
high cost of power. With Hells Canyon, 
both will be feasible because revenues 
from the sale of Hells Canyon power will 
be used to help defray the cost of needed 
storage projects such as the Baker Valley, 
the Grande Ronde, the Bully Creek, and 
others. Second, cheap dump power from 
Hells Canyon will be made available to 
individuals and groups for irrigation 
pumping purposes, making possible the 
utilization of thousands of acres of new 
land. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress from 
my manuscript for a moment in order to 
express briefly a point I intend to re- 
peat, iterate, and reiterate to the Ameri- 
can people so long as I am in public life. 
It deals with the relationship between 
the food supply of our country and our 
civilization. In the midst of our own 
selfish interests, it is easy for us to for- 
get our responsibility to future genera- 
tions of Americans. It is easy for us to 
forget that what we do in our genera- 
tion will have a direct cause-to-effect 
relationship on American boys and girls 
years and years hence. The preserva- 
tion, conservation, and development of 
our natural resources has a direct rela- 
tionship to the standard of living Ameri- 
cans will be able to enjoy decades hence. 

I have used this statistic before, but it 
should be used again. I think it must be 
used frequently if the American people 
are to understand and comprehend the 
implications of the statistic with respect 
to specific legislative proposals, such as 
the one I am discussing in the form of 
the Hells Canyon Dam proposal. Itis a 
statistic that deals with our country’s 
food supply—not our food supply today, 
but the supply 100, 200, and 300 years 
from now. It presents a challenge of 
statesmanship. It calls upon us to be 
students of government. It illustrates 
how important it is that we prepare our 
country for the future and recognize the 
challenges of our destiny. It is a sta- 
tistic prepared by the population experts 
and points out that only 200 years ago, 
in 1750, there were 660 million human be- 
ings on the face of the earth; that in 
1850, 100 years ago, there were a little 
more than 1 billion—between 1,100,000,- 
000 and 1,200,000,000—and that in 1950, 
which was only yesterday, in terms of 
history, there were 2,200,000,000. 

But that is not the whole story. 
Where was the increase? It was not 
nearly in such proportions in the coun- 
tries of western civilization as it was in 
the so-called backward areas of the 
world. One of the sad things about the 
backward areas of the world has been 
that the supply of food has not been in 
such quantity as to maintain for their 
people a decent standard of living. 

Consider history; read history. 
Whenever a country did not have better 
than a break-even food supply in rela- 
tion to its population, either by way of 
production within its territorial bound- 
aries, or by way of production in areas 
that the country controlled, that coun- 
try started down the road of a declining 
civilization, ~ 
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That is why I have said that retention 
of a surplus food potential in America is 
not the problem of the American farmer 
alone; it is the problem of all our peo- 
ple; because every man, woman, and 
child in our country has an interest in 
maintaining the surplus food potential. 
That is why I shall not support in the 
Senate any proposals which seek to 
place the sole burden of the food supply 
of the United States upon the American 
farmer. That is an economic problem, a 
sociological problem, a legal problem, a 
problem of national welfare, in which 
every American has a vested interest. 

If the time ever comes in the United 
States when a surplus food potential is 
not maintained, then we will see the be- 
ginning of the decline of American civil- 
ization. So I believe we in our genera- 
tion have the responsibility not only of 
doing those things which will enhance 
the possibilities of future generations of 
Americans to maintain a surplus food 
potential, but also we need to recognize 
the direct relationship between the main- 
tenance of a surplus food potential anda 
sound foreign policy program for our 
country. 

I do not know of any diplomatic de- 
vice, I do not know of any persuasive de- 
vice, I do not know of any means avail- 
able to the official of the United States 
Government, that will stand our diplo- 
mats in better stead in the decades 
ahead than the maintenance of a sur- 
plus food potential in the United States. 
With a rising population rate, and pop- 
ulation experts tell us that the rate will 
continue to rise and will create a need in 
the world for a larger and larger food 
potential—we had better keep ourselves 
in such position that when we partici- 
pate in the councils of the world 50, 75, 
100, 200, and 300 years from now, we 
can sit at the bargaining tables assured 
that our civilization is protected by an 
adequate food supply, and that we will be 
in a position to win for our country good 
will and a broader understanding with 
foreign countries in our international 
relations by reason of our ability to be 
of assistance to them in connection with 
their food supply problems. 

Mr. President, we dare not, we cannot 
afford as a people, to follow a course of 
action in our lifetime that does not en- 
hance the development of the maximum 
food supply potentials of the resources 
of our country. 

Take that thesis and relate it to spe- 
cific issues. It is direct. What at first 
seems to be abstract and theoretical be- 
comes dramatically realistic. If the en- 
gineers are right—and until it can be 
proved to me that they are wrong I am 
going to rely upon their expert testi- 
mony—if they are right that the de- 
velopment of the maximum kilowatt po- 
tential of the Snake River will make 
possible a greater development of the 
food supply of the United States by 
bringing into food production now arid 
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ing the maximum kilowatt potential of 
the rivers of America, because I believe 
such development has a direct relation- 
ship to the maintenance, in the first 
place, of our surplus food supply poten- 
tial, and to increasing our potential in 
producing food. 

I shall not take the time this afternoon 
to discuss the subject in detail, because 
at a later date, in a major speech on 
agricultural problems which I am now 
preparing, I propose to discuss in greater 
detail the direct interest which the peo- 
ple on the sidewalks of New York have 
in soil conservation in the States of 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and every other State where a 
soil-conservation problem exists. 

However, in passing I simply wish to 
say that here again, in connection with 
this project, we see a facet of it which 
makes possible the strengthening of a 
sound soil conservation program for our 
people; and, just as in the case of a 
declining food supply, so, too, in the case 
of a loss of the top-soil of any country, 
we see the decline of the civilization of 
that country. 

I happen to believe that it is an in- 
separable part of the divine plan, that 
man was made by his Creator not only 
to live from the soil and return to the 
soil, but is also charged with the respon- 
sibility of protecting and preserving that 
heritage so that generations following 
him may participate in carrying out the 
divine plan. So Iam going to plead and 
work for the Hells Canyon Dam project 
because I think that, on the record, it 
will advance, on a sound economic and 
engineering basis, the ability to meet 
the need for protecting our food supply 
and our soil, from which stems American 
civilization. 

Returning to the manuscript, in the 
discussion of our problem of irrigation 
and the contribution which Hells Can- 
yon Dam would make toward bring- 
ing thousands of additional acres of 
land under irrigation, thereby producing 
the surplus food potential to which I 
have referred, I wish to say that it can- 
not be done in this area with private util- 
ity power, because the cost is simply too 
great. With Hells Canyon Dam, how- 
ever, both these types of irrigation will 
be feasible, because revenues from the 
sale of Hells Canyon power will be used 
to help defray the cost of needed stor- 
age projects, such as the Baker Valley 
and the others previously mentioned. 

In the case of the Baker development, 
we find the construction cost of this 
project, which would irrigate 19,800 
acres of land near the city of Baker, 
would be $4,925,000. Some $1,387,800 
would be allocated to flood control and 
$58,000 to recreation, none of which 
would be reimbursable. Of the remain- 
ing costs, which under the law must be 
returned to the Federal Treasury, the 
water users could repay only $2,205,000 
over a period of 50 years, leaving $1,329,- 


acres, then let me say that in our gen- £ 800 to be returned from power revenues. 


eration we have the responsibility to do 
just that, for the benefit of Americans 


living in our country long after we are , 


dust, but who, if we do it, will never for- 


Inasmuch as no generating facilities are 
associated with this project, Hells Can- 
yon Dam must be looked to for pro- 
viding the necessary financial help to 


get, in the pages of American history, our + make this project feasible within a rea- 


statesmanship. 


sonable pay-out period. 


That is why I will not be a party to è- Throughout Oregon, the necessary al- 


any proposal that falls short of develop- , 


liance of power revenues and irrigation 
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is clearly demonstrated. On the Crooked 
River project, near Prineville, Oreg., 
power revenues are necessary to make 
the project feasible under a relatively 
plausible repayment period but unfor- 
tunately no such revenues are available 
from project sources themselves. The 
talent unit of the Rogue River project 
faces a similar problem. It, too, is so 
costly that the farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment the total amount of the invest- 
ment. Here, too, power revenues are 
the answer to making this worthwhile 
potentiality a reality. 

I am familiar with the argument, “If 
the farmers cannot pay for it them- 
Selves, then is it economically feasible 
to irrigate the land?” That is based 
upon what I respectfully say is a very 
narrow concept of land ownership. In 
the larger sense, a farmer has only legal 
title to his land. He really is the trustee 
holding in trust the heritage of future 
generations of Americans in that land. 
The notion that the farmer has the 
right to do with his land anything he 
desires to do with it, if what he wants 
to do with the land means the destruc- 
tion of its potential for food production 
in generations to come, is a conception 
which cannot be squared with the public 
interest, 

I will fight to protect the legal rights 
of any farmer in his property, because 
our whole system of political freedom is 
directly connected with the private 
property guaranty of the Constitution, 
but what I would have my fellow Amer- 
icans understand better than I think 
many of them do is that our whole 
population has a great interest in land 
usage. Our whole population suffers if 
we follow a land policy which results in 
the destruction of the producing poten- 
tialities of a given owner on a given piece 
of land. 

Is my policy on this point inconsist- 
ent with the policy of private owner- 
ship of land? Not at all. I think it is 
the true meaning of private ownership. 
Just as all the rights of men and women 
are relative rights, rights which we can 
exercise only so long as we do not dam- 
age the legitimate rights of others, so, 
too, Mr. President, taken in its totality, 
the land policy of the landowners of 
America must conform to the best in- 
terests of the American people in the 
land of the Nation. That is why I am 
found in the Senate supporting legisla- 
tion which seeks to assist in good land 
conservation practices. 

I do not desire to see sections of the 
great West become duplicates of eroded 
China. I want the grasslands of the 
West to be conserved. I want them har- 
vested scientifically, but in keeping with 
@ sound conservation program. I want 
the cattlemen of the West to graze the 
lands; but to graze them in a manner 
that does not deplete them, graze them in 
a manner that does not constitute over- 
grazing, because all the people of the 
United States have a great national in- 
terest in the grasslands of the Nation. 

Duststorms, which devastate and de- 
Stroy the fertility of wide areas in the 
West, cause a loss not only to those who 
hold legal title, but a loss to all the 
people of the Nation for this generation 
and for many generations to come, 
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There is a problem of balance, it seems 
to me, between Government and private 
owners. Certainly it becomes a matter 
of reasonableness and a matter of sensi- 
ble degree as to how far the Government 
should go in exercising control and reg- 
ulation and prohibition over people who 
want to exercise rights with no restric- 
tions being placed upon them, on 
the old legal philosophy of the natural 
rights of the individual being untouch- 
able by the state. That is a philosophy 
well known in jurisprudence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I thought we had gotten a long 
distance away from it in our history, to 
the recognition of a sounder philosophy, 
that the rights of the individual are best 
protected when the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole is promoted. 

Mr. President, we see the relationship 
between the conservation practices 
which are made more possible by the 
development of a great dam such as the 
Hells Canyon Dam, and the develop- 
ment of a sound land program, a sound 
irrigation program, a sound flood con- 
trol program. Yes, lumping it all to- 
gether, a sound natural resources pro- 
gram. 

Those objectives are not going to be 
attained on any theory of turning the 
control of our streams over to a private 
utility and allowing that utility to build 
low-head dams which produce a much 
smaller quantity of power and result in 
no benefit in the field of irrigation, flood 
control, navigation, and recreation. 

The second great resource of eastern 
Oregon is its timber. Electricity is a 
critical factor in the development of new 
wood processing plants. A new fiber 
plant at Pilot Rock was feasible only be- 
cause of the feasibility of Grand Coulee 
power. Today it is bringing millions of 
dollars of new wealth into the region. 

A third great resource of eastern 
Oregon is our mineral wealth. There are 
millions of tons of rich ores lying dor- 
mant and undeveloped now. The great 
high-grade lime deposits of Baker Coun- 
ty, the rich manganese, the copper on 
Snake River, the chrome in Grant Coun- 
ty, and the gold in the whole region will 
all feel a great stimulus from the avail- 
ability of great blocks of cheap power. 
The difference between plentiful cheap 
power and high-cost monopolistic power 
is the margin of success or failure in 
many cases of these many ventures. 
Plentiful cheap power will also bring 
new smelting processes and plants to the 
region. Rich ores in the mountains ad- 
jacent to the Reservoir will be made 
accessible by river transportation on the 
Reservoir. 

The agricultural market of this great 
eastern Oregon food-producing area will 
also feel the effects of the Hells Canyon 
project. Here is a rich and productive 
region, separated from industrial mar- 
keting centers by mountain ranges and 
long distance. The normal industrial 
development that Hells Canyon power 
would make possible would bring its own 
market into the area and would put the 
agriculture of the region on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

HELLS CANYON PROJECT FOR INEXPENSIVE 

TRANSPORTATION 

The beautiful man-made lake behind 

the Helis Canyon Dam itself will offer 
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low-cost transportation on its smooth 
surface. Sizable savings will result from 
the shipment of supplies, equipment, and 
materials on the lake from railhead 
downstream to property along the lake. 
The lake also would be used for upstream 
shipment of ore, concentrates, limestone, 
and other products, which are expected 
to develop with the availability of low- 
cost transportation and power. Cheaper 
power will permit a number of marginal 
producers to resume operations, and will 
enable others to increase production ma- 
terially, through the mining of lower- 
grade ore, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, which agency also declares that 
water-borne transportation facilities to 
railroad shipping points would bring into 
production properties now considered in- 
accessible, inasmuch as the construction 
of suitable roads to those points repre- 
sents a prohibitive cost for the property 
owners concerned, 

The Bureau of Mines tells me that 
mines in the Hells Canyon area which 
would benefit from the new low-cost 
power and transportation benefits of the 
reservoir are estimated to have inferred 
ore reserves of 30,800,000 pesinds of cop- 
per, 14,000,000 pounds of zinc, 54,000 
pounds of lead, and 403,000 ounces of 
silver. The market value of these de- 
posits is more than $10,500,000. 

Refuting another falsehood, namely, 
that valuable mining properties would 
be flooded, the Bureau of Mines declares 
that the 93 miles of shoreline of the lake 
will not destroy an appreciable quantity 
of known mineral wealth. 

HELLS CANYON FOR RECREATION 


Recreation is another important as- 
pect of the multipurpose structure. 
Suffice it to say that with one of the 
world’s highest dams, to be situated in 
North America’s deepest gorge, there will 
be created a tourist attraction that will 
lure from one-third to one-half million 
visitors annually, and probably more. 
Tourist dollars are an important phase 
of our Northwest economy, and we 
should not overlook the added drawing 
power to be provided by the opening up 
of a spectacularly rugged canyon and 
primitive area. 

Aside from its tourist-attracting lure 
the dam will create a reservoir that will 
be ideal for fishing, hunting, boating, 
swimming, and camping. One national- 
ly known writer, who travels the country 
over, predicts that the Hells Canyon 
Reservoir will become one of the great- 
est bass fishing lakes in the Nation. He 
wrote: 

I believe that the building of Hells Can- 
yon Dam would be the greatest possible 
good fortune that conceivably could befall 
the sportsmen of this area. 


Here again, Mr. President, the op- 
ponents of the project scoff. They say 
the lake will be drawn down during the 
summer, and that a mudflat will be left, 
The truth is that only 2 or 3 times in 
50 years will the drawdown affect the 
lake level in the summertime; at all 
other times the spring runoff will com- 
pletely refill the reservoir, and it will be 
held full while the project’s power de= 
mands are met by downstream plants 
situated on swollen rivers, as already 
explained. 
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NEW CHEAP POWER FOR IRRIGATION PUMPING 


Mr. President, the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect’s contribution to future irrigation 
expansion is, of course, one of its greatest 
benefits. Earlier in my remarks I have 
discussed it somewhat. In addition to 
giving settlers on potential projects in 
Oregon and Idaho, such as the Mountain 
Home project, financial aid in the same 
manner that farmers are being aided in 
the repayment of the costs of the Pali- 
sades and Anderson Ranch projects— 
where they pay only 14 and 17 percent, 
respectively, of the project costs—the 
tremendous block of low-cost power 
would open up new avenues for irriga- 
tion expansion, through pumping. 

Every day we are finding fewer and 
fewer ways of bringing new land under 
irrigation by conventional means of 
storing and diverting rivers; and every 
day, we are giving more attention to the 
possibility of tapping ground water, par- 
ticularly in Idaho, Unless power rates 
are low enough to make pumping worth 
while to the farmer, we shall be cutting 
off one of our last chances to bring under 
cultivation the acres that are needed 
to feed our growing population and to 
provide livelihoods for the youngsters 
who want their own farms. As I have 
said before, if the mysterious Sloan 
Plan is to be feasible, low power rates 
for the vast amount of pumping re- 
quired will be essential. 

Compared with the rates charged to 
farmers in Oregon and Washington, 
Idaho rates are exceedingly high. In 
Idaho the farmer’s monthly electric bill 
is much higher than those of his neigh- 
bors in the two coastal States. What 
does this mean to the farmer who would 
like to irrigate new land by pumping? 
The added cost frequently determines 
whether it is possible for the farmer to 
irrigate, and thus to bring new land into 
production. It is a gross handicap to 
the State of Idaho, which needs new 
ee land for its sons and daugh- 

rs, 

A comparison of power rates will illus- 
trate the point. For instance, a typical 
pumping operation, involving irrigation 
of 100 acres with an average of 3% acre- 
feet of water, lifted 100 feet, would cost 
$709.40 in areas served by the Umatilla 
Electric Cooperative, in Oregon; and the 
Big Bend Electric Cooperative, the Ben- 
ton County REA, the Columbia County 
REA, and the Okanogan Electric Co- 
operative, all in the State of Washington. 
All of them purchase low-cost power 
from the Columbia River system. 

In contrast to this cost of $709.40, the 
Idaho Power Co.'s bill for the same op- 
eration would be $867.10, or $155.70 
more—a sum of money which the farmer 
could be putting into the bank or could 
be spending with local businessmen. 
When the lift is greater, an even larger 
difference in pumping costs is involved. 

That Idaho farmers are concerned 
about high power costs for underground 
pumping was clearly demonstrated re- 
cently. Sixty-one central and south- 
eastern Idaho irrigationists appeared at 
the hearing before the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission, to protest the in- 
creased power rate that the Idaho Power 
Co, is seeking. Verne Ames, represent- 


ing American Falls underground water, 
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users, through the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, said: 

Any rate increase would certainly hinder 
the development of Idaho’s thousands of 
unwatered acres. 


Said another—Wilbur F. Wilson, of 
Hammett, Idaho: 

Increased irrigation pumping rates will de- 
crease the productivity of the Snake River 
Valley, eventually leading to the abandon- 
ing of farming properties. 


The farm group was the largest dele- 
gation ever to testify at a Commission 
hearing—which indicates the impor- 
tance of power rates for irrigation 
pumping. 

With low-cost power from the Hells 
Canyon project made available to them 
through the Idaho Power Co., REA’s, 
municipalities, and other organizations, 
the farmers need not be concerned with 
high costs for pumping. 

HELLS CANYON PROJECT FOR GROWTH, EXPAN- 
SION, AND DEFENSE 


Mr. President, the urgency for con- 
structing the new dam should be clear 
to all who analyze the national and re- 
gional power needs for defense and 
normal growth. As smart as we Ameri- 
cans are, we might as well admit that we 
continually underestimate the growing 
needs for electric power for basic indus- 
tries, vital both to defense and to the 
civilian economy. We underestimated 
in World War II, and we underestimated 
in the Korean war. It is time we got out 
of the habit of inadequate power pro- 
graming. 

Today we are operating under a power 
program that is sure to be revised up- 
ward. Our output of 700,000 tons of 
additional aluminum requires 1,400,000 
kilowatts of new power. The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s program requires 
well over one million kilowatts of power. 
Between 1950 and 1954 the increase in 
power needs for chemicals, including 
calcium carbide, chlorine, caustic soda, 
phosphorous, synthetic fibers, and syn- 
thetic rubber will be nearly 60 percent. 
For manufacturing as a whole, the 
scheduled rate of increase of power re- 
quirements in the same period is about 
53 percent. 

If the more than one million kilowatts 
of Hells Canyon project power had been 
waiting in 1950, or even in 1952, much of 
it would certainly have been used in our 
defense program. The Nation would 
have been just as grateful for that power 
as it was for the existence of power from 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville at the 
start of World War II. Both were vig- 
orously opposed by the same kind of 
short-sighted men who are fighting 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

POWER SHORTAGES CAN BE AVERTED 


The Pacific Northwest will continue 
to be an area of power shortage for 
some years. Because of low-cost Fed- 
eral power there has already come to 
this area more than 40 percent of the 
aluminum capacity of the country and 
important capacity to produce magne- 
sium ferroalloys, abrasives, and other 
key defense material. 

Failure to develop resources in accord- 


„ance with recommended programs in 


this area was the cause of the brown- 
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out predicament we found ourselves in 
in the Northwest last winter. Think of 
it—in the Columbia River we have an 
area with a hydroelectric potential of 
about 33,000,000 kilowatts, yet we must 
refuse power to new industries which 
require more than a mere 500 kilowatts. 
One-fourth of the electro-process indus- 
tries are served on an interruptible 
basis—that is, they are subject to shut- 
down in low-water years and these are 
the industries that provide the weapons 
and material for defense. 

Aside from the defense needs of the 
Nation, the enormous population growth 
of the region also demands that water 
and land resource potentials be fully 
realized. Since 1940 the rate of increase 
has been approximately three times the 
rate for the country as a whole. Today 
nearly 5 million people reside in the 
Pacific Northwest. By 1975 an addi- 
tional 2% million will be living there. 

We need to produce more crops on 
irrigated land to feed the new people. 
We need new power in the region to keep 
the growing population gainfully em- 
ployed. Workmen, now busy at alu- 
minum plants, airplane factories, and 
other plants providing weapons for 
Korea and our defense arsenal, will be 
idle unless plans are made now for fu- 
ture expansion of the industrial segment 
of the economy. Prior to the Korean 
confiict, unemployment in the North- 
west was above the national average, and 
for a limited period it was roughly twice 
as great as for the country as a whole. 

The current power shortage will prob- 
ably persist until 1958, and even then 
countless industries which are seeking 
entry into the Northwest will not be able 
to do so, because we are not developing 
the necessary power fast enough. This 
means lost payrolls for Oregon and 
Idaho, lost taxable wealth for the States. 

If the Department of the Interior, now 
under new management, takes an ad- 
verse stand on Hells Canyon Dam, it 
will try to do so, I presume, on some sort 
of pretext that some other combinations 
of dams, including, of course, the Idaho 
Power Co. low dams, would provide full 
resource development of the rivers in 
that area. Perhaps they will suggest 
building the low dams and also Kooskia 
Dam, on the Clearwater, and some sort 
of a dam or diversion structure on the 
Salmon River, which they would prob- 
ably announce with great fanfare as 
making Hells Canyon unnecessary. 
Speaking of Kooskia, this Clearwater 
River structure is not an alternative for 
Hells Canyon. Full development calls 
for both Hells Canyon and Kooskia, plus 
dams on the Salmon River, if the fisher- 
men’s problem is ever to be solved. Of 
course, all of these alternative proposals 
have been fully explored by both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, 

At the House hearings last spring, the 
two agencies pointed out unmistakably 
that Hells Canyon Dam is an essential 
part of each of the two best plans. No 
plan, they stated, that does not include 
Hells Canyon Dam can be built that does 
not involve the loss of a tremendous 
power potential, of storage capacity and 
flood control benefits. 
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The fact is that the engineers, both of 
the Army and of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for years past have been complete- 
ly of one mind as to the desirability of 
the Hells Canyon Dam project as an es- 
sential part of the whole flood-control 
and power-development program of the 
great Columbia and Snake Basin. 

It was further stated at the hearing: 

No combination of downstream storage 
with the run-of-the-river dams is as effec- 
tive as either of the two combinations of 
dams that utilize the Hells Canyon site. 
In short, if the Hells Canyon storage capac- 
ity is wasted by construction of small dams, 
the loss would be permanent and cannot be 
recoyered by any other combination of 
dams. * * * Hells Canyon requires less 
capital investment than any other proposal 
or combination of proposals that will pro- 
duce equivalent results, 


With the change of national adminis- 
tration, the fate of Hells Canyon project 
enters a new era. While Hells Canyon 
Should be a nonpartisan issue, some op- 
ponents of the development have sought 
to imply that the Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers had been forced, for political 
reasons, to slant their estimates of 
project costs to overemphasize the 
firm output attributable to Hells Can- 
yon, to declare erroneously that the 
Snake River contains adequate water for 
full upstream irrigation development 
with sufficient flow left over to make 
Hells Canyon economically feasible, and 
to state falsely, under orders from Wash- 
ington, that Idaho Power Co. develop- 
ment was only partial development. 

No longer will those who fight this 
great project be able to hide behind these 
charges. Under a Republican adminis- 
tration, they will find these same com- 
petent engineers wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the same figures and reaching 
the same conclusions. 

Here is a clear-cut case of where a 
Government dam spells full resource de- 
velopment, and where a series of private 
dams spell partial development and 
waste. 

THE FIGHT ON PUBLIC POWER 


In recent weeks, I have described the 
massive private utility campaign on pub- 
lic power, and the illusory Wilson plan 
to sell the Nation’s treasure of public 
power facilities. 

The attack is building up. 

Last Saturday night, April 11, former 
President Hoover issued a call for the 
Federal Government to “get out of the 
business of generating and distributing 
power as soon as possible.” His an- 
nounced program would not take us back 
to 1928 or 1932. It would undo the ac- 
complishments of over 40 years and re- 
verse Federal policies established as long 
ago as 1906. 

It was regrettable to hear the former 
President and Secretary of Commerce 
flatly condemn the magnificent public- 
power program as “creeping socialism"— 
the rallying cry of the electric company 
advertising program, which I discussed 
last February 27. 

t The ECAP publication described the 
evolution of that slogan as follows: 

t The surveys not only give ECAP indica- 
tions of changing attitudes, but provide use- 


ful guideposts for our strategy. For ex- 
ample; 
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“The“1949 survey made it apparent that 
the large majority of the public had come to 
oppose socialism, 69 percent said socialism 
would be a bad thing for the United States. 
But people did not recognize the socialistic 
implications of government in the power 
business. For when they were asked, ‘Should 
the Federal Government produce and sell all 
electricity in the country?’ only 46 percent 
opposed it. This showed that people were 
against socialism, but did not oppose nation- 
alization of the electric industry in the same 
proportion,” 

And here ECAP found an important guide- 
post. The opportunity to go over from the 
purely friend-making phase to a more ag- 
gressive phase came sooner) than was ex- 
pected. This was the place. For now, with 
the probability of friendly support already 
indicated, ECAP began to point out that na- 
tionalization of the electric industry was in 
effect the first stage of socialism. 


And indeed the title of the Saturday 
night talk was “The Socialization of the 
Electric Industry.” 

His program promises in effect that a 
new and grander prosperity for private 
utilities is “just around the corner.” In 
the near future, I shall discuss the 
Hoover allegations and plan in detail. 

But I would mention just a few points 
here. 

Apparently, he would scrap the public 
preference clause, granting priority to 
public and nonprofit bodies, which has 
been in power legislation since 1906 in 
recognition of the fact that public funds 
are being used to develop resources which 
belong to the public on sites which are 
owned by the public. 

The New York Times reports that for- 
mer President Hoover urged the Gov- 
ernment to— 

Revise the accounting methods used in 
public power projects to divide the cost 
fairly among their separate functions of 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, com- 
munity water supply, and hydroelectric 
power. He said that in some instances in- 
terest and amortization of the Federal power 
investment had been reduced by assigning 
part of that capital cost to flood control and 
navigation. Such practices amounted to 
subsidizing cheap power for a minority of 
consumers at the expense of taxpayers else- 
where, he contended. 


Of course, the plain and simple facts 
are that multipurpose projects provide 
essential assistance to flood-control and 
navigation programs. We need look no 
further than the foregoing description 
of the proposed Hells Canyon project 
to see that this is so. 

Does he contend that power revenues 
should not be used for irrigation or that 
multipurpose dams not be used for ir- 
rigation projects which cannot be self- 
reimbursing? These programs have 
transformed wastes to prosperous farm- 
ing communities, Interestingly, he ob- 
jects to acreage limitations in these re- 
claimed areas which are designed to in- 
sure that this new farmland will be 
used for family and not corporate farm- 
ing. = 
Where is the subsidy for power, where 
power revenues are devoted to such 
projects or the additional purpose has 
its own justification? 

But the most alarming proposal is 
that for leasing Federal power facilities 
to private utilities—apparently not a 
subsidy in Mr. Hoover's eyes. 

As I have just shown, private power 


companies reap great benefits from 
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multipurpose projects. The very rea- 
son for Federal multipurpose dams is 
that the private utilities have been un- 
able to undertake them and unable or 
unwilling to provide the energy and 
other. services Federal programs have 
given the American people in compara- 
tive abundance and at low rates. 

Nor is this all, The newspaper re- 
ports: 

If as a result of these changes power rates 
were increased excessively, Mr. Hoover said, 
“the consumer at all times can be protected . 
by regulation of rates by State or Federal 
authorities,” 


Recently, I traced the breakdown in 
State and local utility regulation and 
showed that public power is the principal 
practical means of remedying monopoly 
conditions and ineffectual local control. 
Public power has been a yardstick to 
bring rates down to a level at which in- 
dustry, business, farmers, and domestic 
users can afford power in large quan- 
tities. Cheap power in good supply has 
meant enormous gains for private enter- 
prise and a vast improvement in the 
lives of rural and domestic purchasers. 

It is regrettable that the ex-Presi- 
dent's prestige has been put behind long 
discredited arguments against the very 
public power policies which were initi- 
ated and carried forward by men like 
Teddy Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, 
George Norris, and Charles McNary. 


TIME FOR DECISION 


Man is set apart from the lower ani- 
mals by his power to think and antici- 
pate and make conscious choices be- 
tween good and evil, 

The decisions of today may mean 
prosperity or depression, ample defense 
or defeat in the years ahead. Chester 
Wilmot in his exhaustive study of World 
War II, The Struggle for Europe, dem- 
onstrated this point. He shows that the 
Battle of Britain was not won in 1942 
with the repulse of the Luftwaffe over 
England. It was won in 1935—4 years 
before the war began—vwith the start of a 
comprehensive British Air Force plan for 
fighter planes and aircraft observation. 

The choice between ample and inex- 
pensive power in the Northwest for in- 
dustry, for defense, for agriculture as 
opposed to half-hearted, wasteful, and 
incomplete use of our natural wealth can 
be a historic decision. 

There is pending before the Federal 
Power Commission an application from 
the Idaho Power Co. for a permit to con- 
struct a smaller dam at Oxbow, on a 
site within the reservoir area of the 
Hells Canyon Dam. This is part of the 
inadequate power company plan which 
I have already described, 

Mr. President, I say to the Federal 
Power Commission that if this applica- 
tion is granted, the American people 
will be denied the full potential of the 
electric power resources of the Snake 
River, and future generations of Ameri- 
cans will be denied the full maximum 
potential of the food-producing power of 
the now unirrigated wastelands of Idaho 
and Oregon. We need only the water 
that Hells Canyon Dam can provide to 
make those wastelands most productive 
agricultural areas, n 

+ In years past the power company ap= 
_ Plication has been opposed by the De- 
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partments of Interior and Agriculture. 
The new Secretary of Agriculture has 
withdrawn opposition to the Oxbow 
Dam. The new Secretary of the Interior 
has asked for delays in the Federal 
Power Commission hearing in order to 
reconsider the Department’s position. 

Time is running out on the new ad- 
ministration. If it is to discharge its 
trust, it must oppose the Idaho Power 
Co., for if the Federal Power Commission 
grants a permit and work is begun, long- 
formulated Federal plans for the Snake 
River will be as lost as the water which 
will run unused to the Pacific. 

Foresight and planning are the seeds 
of prosperity and national security. 
The Snake River program is a sound and 
indispensable investment for the pro- 
ductivity and safety of a thriving 
America. 

REPORT ON SENATE RESOLUTION 32 


Mr, President, in the closing minutes 
of my speech, I desire to cover a subject 
I may not be able to cover tomorrow, 
in case Iam not able to obtain the floor 
to present my weekly committee report 
as a member of the Committee of the 
Whole Senate, and I think it is impor- 
tant that I place the material on this 
point in the Recorp this afternoon, be- 
cause I want to be of help to my col- 
leagues in considering Senate Resolu- 
tion 32, which the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration has reported 
adversely to the Senate. I want also to 
be of help to the Senate, particularly in 
correcting a statistical error on which 
the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is in large measure 
based. So, at this time I make this com- 
mittee report of my own on the problem. 

On January 13, I submitted Senate 
Resolution 32 which would, for the dura- 
tion of this Congress only, add a mem- 
ber of the majority party and the 
junior Senator from Oregon, as a mem- 
ber of a minority party, to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

On March 6, I submitted perfecting 
amendments to Senate Resolution 32, 
which, as I stated on the occasion of its 
introduction, would also have the effect 
of reducing both the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and the Committee 
on Public Works by one seat—presently 
unfilled on each. 

On both occasions I stated the pur- 
poses which the resolution, as amended, 
were designed to serve: 

First. Preservation of seniority rights 
on which committee assignments have 
been based with only one exception in 
1871; 

Second. Insuring numerical control 
of the Armed Services and Labor and 
Public Welfare Committees by the ma- 
jority party; 

Third. Insuring minority party rep- 
resentation in the Senate; 

Fourth. Insuring conformity with the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
and the rules of the Senate, which pro- 
vide for assignment to committees by the 
Senate; and 

Fifth. Insuring conformity with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
which provides for equal representation 
for each State in the Senate. 
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Only after I announced that I would 
introduce and did submit a resolution to 
discharge the Committee on Rules and 
Administration from further considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 32 did that 
committee take any action upon the 
measure. 

At long last, on April 14, the commit- 
tee filed an adverse report on Senate 
Resolution 32, after it had been before 
the committee for precisely 3 months. 

The report is remarkable in its failure 
to discuss—to make even the slightest 
mention of—the major issues involved: 
The constitutional question and the but 
once-broken practice of the Senate that 
a Senator once on a committee is not re- 
moved from it in violation of his 
seniority. 

I find it hard to believe that any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration or its staff read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD discussing these basic 
questions or the remarks made upon the 
introduction of the proposed amend- 
ments on March 6, particularly the lat- 
ter, when attendance in the Chamber 
was not heavy. 

Of course, I have a sense of humor 
about one phase of the matter. Al- 
though I believe I have taken pretty 
rough treatment and very unfair treat- 
ment from my colleagues, I have not 
been treated quite so badly as was 
Sumner of Massachusetts treated in 
1871, he having been the only other 
Senator in the history of our country 
who was ever kicked off committees. 
Sumner was caned here on the floor of 
the Senate and was sent to a hospital. 
At least, the treatment accorded me 
shows that some improvement in the 
Senate has taken place over the years. 
Nevertheless, I received the same treat- 
ment as he did, so far as being kicked off 
committees is concerned. 

I am still waiting for the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, or any 
other Senator, to discuss, by way of jus- 
tification, the adoption in 1953 of a 
precedent completely inconsistent with 
all the precedents of the Senate since 
1871 and preceding 1871. 

The report—No. 142—on Senate Reso- 
lution 32 devotes the major part of its 
brief discussion—it is but 2 pages long— 
to the supposedly baleful results of re- 
ducing the membership of the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and on the District 
of Columbia. 

By a typographical error, the amend- 
ments proposed to the original resolution 
stated that each committee was proposed 
to be reduced to 8 members. The re- 
sponsibility for the typographical error 
is mine, but due notice of the error was 
given, as I shall show presently. 

The committee was advised by three 
separate means that this was an error, 
and that what was proposed and in- 
tended was a reduction of those 2 com- 
mittees by 1 member each from the 
number adopted in early January pur- 
suant to the Case resolution. The effect 
would have been a reduction of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee from 11 to 10 mem- 
bers, and of the District of Columbia 
Committee from 9 to 8 members, In 
each case the odd seat was unfilled. 

I respectfully submit that on the basis 
of the information which the committee 
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had before it, if it had received no in- 
formation at all from me, it should have 
taken judicial notice of the fact that I 
was proposing to reduce the 2 com- 
mittees by only 1 member each. The 
committee knew, from the Case resolu- 
tion with respect to the organization of 
the committees at the beginning of this 
session of Congress, what the total mem- 
bership of the committee was. I never 
proposed that the membership of the 
committees be reduced to 8, or that I 
was seeking to reduce any of them by 
more than 1 member. I cannot be- 
lieve that any member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration ever 
thought that I had any such intention. 

But the mistake was called to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration on March 6, when I 
stated on the floor, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1680: 

What I propose in my amendment to Sen- 
ate Resolution 32 is to increase the num- 
ber of committee posts by two. That would 
be accomplished by adding 2 members to 
the Committee on Armed Services and 2 
members to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and by reducing the mem- 
bership of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and the Committee on Public 
Works by 1 member each. The total change 
in overall committee posts would be from 
209 seats to 211 seats. At present the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia is sup- 
posed to have 9 members, and the Commit- 
tee on Public Works is supposed to have 11 
members. Until now, each has operated 
with one vacancy. 


Mr. President, there could have been 
no question about my intent. It is 
clearly expressed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. For the committee to have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the fig- 
ures in the amendment, which were 
clearly a typographical error, repre- 
sented my intent is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Moreover, the amendments provided 


‘that the number of members of the 


majority party who would be permitted 
to serve on minor committees and two 
major committees would be increased 
from 14—as provided by the Case reso- 
lution—to 16. Had the proposal been 
to remove the vacant seat and two in- 
cumbents—a Republican and a Demo- 
crat—from the Public Works Commit- 
tee, it would have been necessary only 
to increase this authorization to 15. 

Thirdly, a day or two after I an- 
nounced my intention to submit a dis- 
charge resolution, a member of the staff 
of the Rules Committee telephoned my 
office and spoke to an assistant who was 
familiar with the measure. The rules 
staff member inquired whether the 
amendments were intended to reduce 
the Public Works Committee by 3 and 
he asked why the authorization for ma- 
jority-party members to serve on more 
than 2 committees was to be increased 
from 14 to 16. 

It was explained that the increase of 
1 member on both the Armed Services 
Committee and the Labor Committee 
required that increase; it was further 
explained that 3 members of the Com- 
mittees on District of Columbia, Gov- 
ernment Operations, and Post Office and 
Civil Service would be eligible; and that 
the amendment contained an error, to 
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wit, the Public Works Committee was 
to be reduced from 11 to 10 members, 
not to 8, as the amendment, through a 
typographical error, stated. 

Mr. President, on any day any mem- 
ber of the committee could have stopped 
at my desk on the floor of the Senate, 
could have called me on the telephone, 
or could have called me before the com- 
mittee, if there had been any doubt as 
to my intent, and the doubt would have 
been dissipated. In fact, I say most re- 
spectfully that it was unfortunate that 
the committee did not see fit to call me 
before it to testify in regard to my reso- 
lution. At no time did the Committee 
on Rules and Administration ever seek 
to have me appear before the committee 
and discuss with me my point of view 
in regard to the resolution. For the 
committee to have submitted its report 
based upon a typographical error, after 
a member of the staff had been clearly 
notified that it was an error, is some- 
thing I cannot understand. 

The rule presently provides: 

4. Each Senator shall serve on two stand- 
ing committees and no more; except that 
not to exceed 14 Senators of the ma- 
jority party, and not to exceed 3 Sen- 
ators of the minority party, who are members 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, or the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service may serve on 3 standing com- 
mittees and no more. 


Were a Republican to be removed from 
the Public Works Committee the number 
of Senators holding more than 2 posts 
would not require expansion to 16; 15 
would suffice. 

My assistant asked the purpose of the 
inquiry and was told by the Rules staff 
member that he was preparing a memo- 
randum for the committee. My assist- 
ant told him that I knew of the error in 
the amendment and would amend the 
number pertaining to the Public Works 
Committee on the floor when the dis- 
charge resolution came up. 

Yesterday my assistant, upon seeing 
the committee’s report called that staff 
member and each confirmed the earlier 
conversation, the staff member explain- 
ing that the committee was informed of 
the conversation by memorandum but 
decided to act upon the amendment as 
it was printed. 

Do I need to say more? Have we really 
reached such a point in the Senate that, 
after a committee has been advised as 
to a typographical error in an amend- 
ment, and as to the intent of the au- 
thor of the amendment, it still will stand 
on the technical ground that it will act 
on the amendment as printed, typo- 
graphical error or no typographical er- 
ror? If we have, I think we have done 
great damage to the Senate, because 
that is not the way men of good will, 
even though they have differences in 
point of view, should act one toward the 
other. 

The report, therefore, is not in con- 
formity with the actual proposal I made 
when it talks of inconvenience to mem- 
bers already on the Public Works Com- 
mittee who would have to be removed. 
It would not be necessary to reduce the 
number of Democrats on the committee, 
it would not be necessary to reduce the 
number of Democrats holding more than 
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two committee posts and my proposal 
would not reduce the total number of 
seats on all committees held by Demo- 
crats. 

Let me discuss what little remains of 
the report after the discussion based 
upon the erroneous assumption that the 
Public Works Committee would be re- 
duced by 3 members—not 1 as actually 
proposed. 

The report states: 

Committee assignments arise out of party 
division in the Senate. As nearly as possible, 
they represent the percentage division be- 
tween the two major parties on the floor. 


As I have already stated on the floor, 
the net effect on the percentage of com- 
mittee posts held by the Republicans and 
Democrats would be slight. As we 
lawyers say, it would be de minimis. 

In the 82d Congress the minority party 
held approximately 46.3 percent of com- 
mittee seats. Under the current setup 
the Democratic Party has approximately 
46.4 percent of the seats. Under my 
proposal it would have 45.97 percent of 
the committee posts. I might add that 
this difference is slight and compares to 
the loss the present majority party pres- 
ently has suffered compared to the posi- 
tion of the majority party in the 82d 
Congress, lst session. For in the 82d 
Congress, 1st session, the Democrats had 
53.7 percent of the major committee 
posts as compared to the smaller per- 
centage of 53.3 percent of major com- 
mittee posts presently held by the Re- 
publican Party. 

As I have observed on the floor, the 
percentage of total seats held by the 
Democrats would be less than one-half 
of 1 percent, forty-three one-hundredths 
of 1 percent to be precise. 

That change is infinitesimal. 

The report states: 

Since the adoption of the Case resolution 
in January, the total of assignments to a 
committee now represents, in some measure, 
the Senate's recognition of the workload im- 
posed on it. 


Under my proposal the membership of 
two major committees would be increased 
by two members each—one would be me. 
As I presently hold no committee assign- 
ments, I would not feel unduly burdened 
by committee work I have discharged 
for 8 years. The 2 Republicans would 
be doing no more than 14 of their fel- 
lows already do. 

I am willing to take judicial notice of 
the fact that almost any two Republi- 
cans would jump at the chance to serve 
on the Armed Services Committee, and 
take on whatever additional burdens 
might be involved, 

The District of Columbia and Public 
Works Committees would operate at 
their present strength. Apparently the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
finds the present membership up to the 
workloads imposed. 

The report also states: 

Party representation on two committees 


would be evened and, in the case of each, 
majority control formally surrendered, 


This is incorrect in two respects. 

First. No party would have a numeri- 
cal majority on the committees which 
the amendments propose for even- 
numbered membership, if up to the 
strength specified by the present rule, 
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As I stated on March 6: 

It will be recalled that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] explained [on January 
13] that it was not found possible to agree 
upon a plan which would insure a numerical 
majority of majority party members on all 
committees. 

It was decided that the Republican and 
Democratic strength on those two commit- 
tees [the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Committee on Public Works] 
should be equal, and that the Junior Senator 
from Oregon should be the ninth member 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and the eleventh member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 


My resolution would not change that 
division of Republicans and Democrats 
on those two committees. It simply rec- 
ognizes what the majority leader and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
stated to the Senate on January 13 would 
be the division of Democrats and Repub- 
licans on those two committees; and if 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration had faced the fact that a typo- 
graphical error had been made in my 
amendment, and had taken into account 
the corrections which I made in noti- 
fication to the committee, and therefore 
had not relied upon the figure “8” it 
simply could not have said things that 
it said. It has based that part of its 
report on a fiction. All I wish to say is 
that I am surprised. I cannot under- 
stand those things. They are beyond 
my comprehension. 

Second. In the case of the District of 
Columbia Committee, it is presently op- 
erating without the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. SMITH]. Only this morn- 
ing his office verified the fact that he has 
not rescinded his resignation from the 
District Committee. So, indeed, the Re- 
publicans now have a numerical major- 
ity on that committee but would not 
have if I am added to it, 

The report avers: 

On two committees majority representa- 


tion would be increased without any gain for 
the minority. 


Of course, the simple answer is that 
the second minority party would have 
accorded to its representative the com- 
mittee placement which is that Senator’s 
due based upon seniority and the long 
established practice and precedents of 
the Senate. 

I believe that the matter with some of 
the Democrats who make this argument 
is that they do not care to face the fact 
that there are two minority parties in 
the Senate; but there are. I think one 
of the things that is the matter with 
some of the Republicans is that they do 
not care to face the fact that the exist- 
ence of two minority parties in the Sen- 
ate changed the Republican ratio; but 
it did. It has left a situation in which 
the difference in the ratio between the 
two major parties is only a fraction of 
1 percent. I know it is also bothering 
some Members of the Senate because 
they do not like to face the fact that 
this case is singular in the aspect that 
it is the first one that has been raised 
under the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
which, as I read it, sought in spirit and 
intent at least to minimize the caucus 
feature of committee assignments, be- 
cause rule XXV says not one word about 
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committee assignments being made by 
party caucuses. It talks about them be- 
ing made by the Senate. 

What is the great offense committed 
by the Senator from Oregon when he 
asks to be assigned by the Senate, as I 
did when, by appropriate and dignified 
notice, I relieved the Republican Party 
caucus, as I should have, it seemed to me, 
if I were to be ethical, of the responsi- 
bility of assigning me to committees? 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of 
this ethical and moral principle, who in 
the Senate, if in my position, would be 
willing to take a committee assignment 
from the Republican caucus when he 
Gid not belong to the Republican Party? 
I cannot do such a thing. 

As I have said before, the Republicans 
were very kind to invite me to come back 
into the caucus. No commitments were 
made to me as to what would happen if 
I would come back into the caucus. I 
desire to make that very clear, and I 
again wish to say that I deeply appreci- 
ated the courtesy which was extended to 
mre by the invitation at the beginning 
of this session of Congress, but I very 
politely and pleasantly notified the sec- 
retary of the conference that I would 
not attend the conference because I no 
longer was a member of the party. 

Then I walked on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, which I thought was the place for 
me to act, and politely, and I say with 
dignity, notified the Senate that I did 
not want to be-assigned to committees 
by caucus. This was days before Janu- 
ary 13. I asked for assignment in terms 
of the Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
not one word did the Rules Committee 
say about that in their report. 

Perhaps this is the way the question is 
to be settled. The Senate has to write 
the record. But I will not believe, until 
final action is taken, that the Senate 
of the United States wants to establish 
the kind of precedent the Rules Commit- 
tee report proposes. 

Forget about me. Iam not going to be 
here so long, even if I should have 
another term. But this body will go on 
for decades, we hope in perpetuity. The 
precedent we are establishing, if what is 
proposed becomes a precedent of the 
Senate, is going to rise to plague the Sen- 
ate in the future. 

I do not know what Senators are afraid 
of. I am at a loss to understand what 
disturbs the Democrats. Their ratio is 
not in fact changed. It cannot be de- 
nied that the ratio problem is a de mini- 
mis one when it comes to dealing in 
terms of less than 1 percent. I should 
think that after 3 months my colleagues 
would be able to adjust themselves to 
the fact that the course of political 
action I have taken is a reality. 

No one knows what the final outcome 
will be, least of all, I think, myself; and 
Iam not especially concerned about that. 
I am concerned in doing the best I can, 
while I am a Member of the Senate, in 
accordance with the conditions as I 
find them. I am concerned about pro- 
tecting the representation interests of 
the people of my State. I feel very sin- 
cerely that if a procedure is followed 
which discriminates against the junior 
Senator from Oregon, it discriminates 
against him ony as a vehicle or a medium 
for transmission of the sovereign rights 
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of the people of Oregon into the legis- 
lative process in the Senate. 

I know this question cannot be raised 
while the pending joint resolution is be- 
fore the Senate, and probably will not 
be raised, but I hope that upon reflec- 
tion the Committee on Rules will recon- 
sider the matter in the light of the rec- 
ord I am making this afternoon con- 
cerning the statistical mistakes on which 
the action of the Committee has been 
based. I am hopeful that the leadership 
of the Senate on both sides of the aisle 
will sit down together and say, “What is 
this really going to get us? What. good 
are we accomplishing? What profit is 
to follow this course of action, when we 
all know that with an additional Repub- 
lican on the Armed Services and Labor 
and Public Welfare Committees, and the 
eight years of seniority of the Senator 
from Oregon recognized on those com- 
mittees, his voting record on the com- 
mittee will be exactly the same in prac- 
tice and policy that it has been for eight 
years?” Every Republican Member of 
the Senate and every Democratic Mem- 
ber of the Senate knows that to be so. 

Within the last 2 days I have talked 
about this matter with colleagues who 
formerly served with me on those two 
committees. As I have brought up this 
point, without exception, they have 
agreed with me that no partisanship ever 
colored any vote I cast while I served on 
either of those two committees. 

Furthermore, I wish to'say that I never 
found any partisanship coloring the 
votes of any of my colleagues on those 
two committees. I see now on the floor 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who for several 
years served with me on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I have never known 
him to cast a partisan vote while he 
served on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and I am sure he knows that I have 
never done so, either. 

So, when we get right down to the es- 
sence of this matter, with the committee 
now making a report which dees not 
touch any of the real issues involved, 
what is all the shooting about? Ido not 
think I am unreasonable when I say that 
my colleagues in the Senate have left 
me with the impression that the shoot- 
ing at the rights of the Senator from 
Oregon in regard to his committee 
assignments represents a determination 
in some way to discipline him politically 
for the course of political action he has 
followed. 

Mr. President, let me tell you that it 
will be a sad day in America if in the 
Senate of the United States we ever 
reach the point where the exercise of 
an honest independence of judgment on 
the part of Senators, in connection with 
their keeping faith with their gift from 
Providence, which is their conscience, re- 
sults in their being disciplined in the 
Senate by a denial of their seniority 
rights. The symbolism of that matter 
seems to me to be very serious. 

That is why I say there is still time for 
the committee to act by way of recon- 
sidering its course of action, in the light 
of the statistical facts presented as to 
my amendment, and of course there is 
still time for the Senate itself to act. 
I believe that many persons will await 
with interest the response which indi- 
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vidual Senators now make to what I con- 
sider to be some very significant prin- 
ciples which have become involved in 
the controversy over my committee as- 
signments. 

Mr. President, the last point made by 
the committee in its report is that it 
claims that in the case of two commit- 
tees, majority representation would be 
increased, without any gain for the 
minority. Of course, the simple answer 
is that the second minority party would 
have accorded to its representative the 
committee placement which is that Sen- 
ator’s. due, based upon seniority and the 
long-established practice and precedents 
of the Senate. 

In discussing the undesirability of 
bumping Democrats from the Fublic 
Works Committee—which I have already 
shown to be unnecessary under my pro- 
posal—the committee said: 

The minority members of this committee 
refuse to support a condition where one of 
their colleagues will be compelled to give up 
something already acquired, and something 
that has gone to him as a right given by 
the Senate. 


Mr. President, you will note that the 
committee is simply wrong on its facts. 
The committee simply will not face the 
mathematical correction which has been 
made in the record. No member of the 
minority is being asked to give up any- 
thing. Ido not propose that any mem- 
ber of the minority be bumped off the 
Committee on Public Works or the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. Any 
statement that I propose such a thing 
is based on the assumption that the fig- 
ure 8 applies to the Committee on Public 
Works. I never intended that, or said 
so on the floor of the Senate; but ap- 
parently in the rush of work I never met 
the technical requirement of taking a 
corrected amendment to the desk, al- 
though in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
ea very clear what the figure should 

e. 

I reiterate: 

Something that ħas gone to him as a right 
given by the Senate. 


This is the slight recognition, albeit a 
possibly inadvertent one, which the com- 
mittee gives to the principle that com- 
mittee assignments are made by the 
Senate, pursuant to rule XXIV, and are 
not gifts bestowed by a party caucus in 
recognition of conformity. 

Earlier in the report the committee 
refers to “action taken by the Senate 
on committees in January.” 

I reiterate the proposition that, under 
rule and precedent, the Senate must 
make committee assignments, and, un- 
less it would do violence to precedents of 
decades, must do so in a manner con- 
sistent with seniority. 

The report states: 

The majority and minority parties would 
sustain inequities that are objectionable 
and contrary to long-established custom. 


This refers to adoption of my pro- 
posal. Of course, the majority party 
would not be injured or inconvenienced 
in the slightest. Its committee assign- 
ments, indeed, would be increased. On 
the Public Works Committee, I would 
not hold the numerical balance of power. 
On the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, I would not offset the numerical 
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majority created by the resignation of 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
SMITH]. 

What is the long-established custom 
to which the committee refers? It is 
interesting that it is not identified in 
any way. 

The campaign I am waging on the 
floor of the Senate for minority rights 
is not over. It would be politically ex- 
pedient to retire gracefully and not be 
subjected to the criticism of a press 
which is seeking to justify itself, and 
in the process apparently feels obliged 
to discredit me in story after story. Mr. 
President, examine the press clippings 
regarding the fight I have made to pro- 
tect seniority rights in the Senate, and 
read the distortions and the inaccuracies 
that have crept into the news stories, 
on the basis of which vicious editorials 
have been written. It is a shocking 
thing—a failure on the part of the press 
to report accurately. 

But, Mr. President, I am not in this 
fight for Wayne Morse. I propose to 
do everything necessary to convince the 
Senate that it cannot lightly obliterate 
the precedents of years and trample 
upon the representative rights of a 
State or any minority party. 

A precedent. of partisan reprisal can- 
not go unchallenged. It is my resolve to 
- contest it and make it so unprofitable 
that it will not be repeated, because 
other liberals and independents will fol- 
low me in the Senate, and I think at least 
I can perform a service for them, by 
making the record as clear as I can that 
in 1953, if this action stands, the Senate 
walked out, as I believe, on its responsi- 
bilities of fair play and its obligations 
to the precedents of the Senate. 

I close, Mr. President, by making in 
words of deep and heartfelt sincerity 
what I mean to be a constructive sugges- 
tion to the majority leader and the 
minority leader; and to the policy com- 
mittees of the two major parties of the 
Senate. I say to those Senators, re- 
spectfully, before this matter reaches the 
floor of the Senate for debate, they ought 
to sit down and counsel, call me in if they 
wish, and look at this question from all 
the angles involved—which I am sure the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
never did—and decide whether they 
think it in the best historical interest of 
the Senate to follow the course of action 
recommended by the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, my faith in my col- 
leagues in the Senate is such that I am 
absolutely convinced that, if these Sen- 
ators will sit down in conference, forget 
about me as a person and think only 
about the principles involved, they will 
not recommend to the Senate the adop- 
tion of a policy which would be an ac- 
ceptance of the precedent of 1871, which 
has been rejected time and time and time 
again since that date. 

Would that I were fighting, not in de- 
fense of rights which concern me; would 
that I were fighting in defense of the 
rights of some other Senator who was in 
exactly the same position as that in 
which I find myself. Let me say, Mr. 
President, if that were the situation, not 
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a day would go by that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon would not be up here 
fighting to protect the procedural rights 
of that Senator. Because if we ever 
start in this body to trample upon each 
other’s procedural rights, then I think 
we shall destroy the effectiveness of the 
rules of the Senate. They will then exist 
only at the caprice of partisan majorities, 

To my colleagues I suggest that they 
remember what I am sure each one of 
us recalls frequently, when we see some- 
one in a position where an injustice is 
being done. Let us not forget that, ex- 
cept for the grace of God, we might be 
in such position. I happen to be in that 
position as the representative of a great 
State. I would that I were not. I 
should prefer that someone else were in 
that position, so I could go to his defense. 
But the Senate will have to write the 
record of this case; and, as soon as it 
meets with the pleasure of the majority 
leader, I shall urge action on the com- 
mittee report, because the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon is entitled to assign- 
ment to committees. I have no desire 
to shirk my committee responsibilities. 
I believe I am entitled to remain on the 
committees on which I formerly served. 
But the language of rule XXV is man- 
datory. It makes clear that Senators 
shall be assigned to committee; and, 
even though the Senate decides on the 
garbage-can-disposal principle of as- 
signing me to committees, I shall per- 
form my duties conscientiously, in good 
faith, once assigned. I shall never take 
the position that I should not serve on 
a committee to which I am formally 
assigned by the Senate. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying I 
think it will go down in the history of the 
Senate as a gross unfairness if, upon re- 
fiection, the Senate does not assign me 
in accordance with the principle of my 
resolution, to the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

I yield the floor. 


SENATOR KNOWLAND’S REPLY TO 
SENATOR NEELY 


During the delivery of Mr. MORSE’S 
speech, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, 
would the Senator yield for an insertion 
in the Recor, with the understanding 
that it shall not jeopardize his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, 
yesterday there was colloquy on the floor 
between the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. NEELy] and myself, 
which was participated in by other Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle. I had in- 
dicated that I would supply for the REC- 
orp certain additional information of in- 
terest. At this time I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement appear as a 
statement, and as part of my remarks, 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection?. 


April 16 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, SEN- 
ATOR FROM CALIFORNIA AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE, APRIL 16, 1953 


On yesterday the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. NEELY, suddenly took the floor to 
deliver what apparently was a carefully 
drawn but strictly partisan propaganda po- 
litical attack on the present administration. 

Did the attack have to do with any critical 
domestic issue? 

Did the attack deal with finding crooks or 
Communists in the Republican administra- 
tion? 

Did the attack deal with any serious for- 
eign-relations issue? 

Did the attack deal with shortages of 
amnmyunition ordered by a Republican ad- 
ministration? 

Did the attack deal with peace or war 
measures? 

What issue did the Senator from West 
Virginia pick that he thought was of such 
vital, national or world-shaking importance? 

Suddenly the Senator from West Virginia 
becomes concerned about an incident in an 
effort to make political capital out of the 
resignation of the former Republican Na- 
tional Committee chairman.: r 

The Senator himself admitted (p. 3093, 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, April 15) that up to 
the time of the Senator's speech, and I quote 
him, “not. a single prominent Democratic 
official in Washington has attempted to make 
capital,” unquote, of Mr. Wes Roberts’ resig- 
nation. 3 

Mr. President, it has taken 7 weeks for 
the Senator—if he speaks for other Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the aisle—to de- 
cide to pick this incident, out of all the 
multitude of important controversial na- 
tional issues, to assail the new Republican 
administration. 

The Senator chose for an attack an inci- 
dent which took place before, not after or 
during, the time that Mr. Roberts was elected 
and served as national chairman of his party, 
and not while Mr. Roberts held any posi- 
tion of responsibility in any political or Goy- 
ernment post. Mr. President, let me point 
out that no mountain can be made of this 
mole hill. The record is clear. When the 
facts, raising doubts, were given he sub- 
mitted his resignation within 24 hours of the 
report of the committee of the Republican- 
controlled Kansas Legislature. 

Mr. Roberts was not charged with male 
feasance. 

He was not charged with being corrupt, 

He was not charged with selling influence 
at any time while holding a position in the 
Republican Party. 

He was not charged with being subversive; 
nor accepting deep freezes or fur coats while 
serving the Government; nor did he resign 
after an investigating committee of the 
highest legislative body in the land, the 
United States Senate, heard charges as was 
the case with the chairman of the Democra- 
tic National Committee, William M. Boyle, 
Jr. who resigned October 13, 1951. The 
charges then heard before a Senate com- 
mittee was influence-peddling in RFC loans. 

When Mr. Boyle resigned, President Tru- 
man specifically said he had not asked him 
to quit, and, more importantly, he said he 
didn’t want Mr. Boyle to quit. 

This was the Mr. Boyle of whom Mr. Tru- 
man said he was sorry to see give up the 
chairmanship. Mr, Boyle, a former Kansas 
City police official and politician under the 
Pendergast machine, was an associate of 
James P. Finnegan, former St. Louis revenue 
officer, in negotiating an RFC loan. Mr. 
Finnegan was indicted on five counts of 
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bribery and ¢onvicted. Mr. Boyle testified 
he received $8,000 in fees. All this was, in 
actuality a real case, coming while Boyle was 
in office. (Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee hearings, Lending Policy, pt. 
2, February 21 to March 1, 1951; S. Rept. No. 
16, February 5, 1951, Study of RFC.) 

In efforts to find material to back up his 
so-called case, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia assails the press because it did not try, 
as he hoped, to make a mountain—even a 
little hill—out of this matter. He condemns 
the press for saying the President meticu- 
lously avoided prejudging. 

The assumption is that the Senator 
thought the President should take the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the good people and 
legislators of the State of Kansas and in- 
vestigate and serve as judge and jury himself 
because the citizens of Kansas were not ca- 
pable of it. Our new President would not 
so insult a State. 

“Lest We Forget,” Mr. President, let us 
look at the record: 

It was only 8 years ago this very week 
that such future phrases as “5-percenters” 
began to became household words in Amer- 
ica to denote disrespect for an administra- 
tion which looked the other way, in follow- 
ing any policy of good, honest, clean gov- 
ernment. 

April 12, 1945, was the day on which Demo- 
cratic Party leaders decided to follow such a 
path as: “I do not intend to turn my back 
on Alger Hiss.” (Statement of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson as reported in the Wash- 
ington Post, January 26, 1950.) 

This April 12 in 1945 was the day on which 
Democratic Party leaders started laying the 
groundwork to follow a “shut-eye” policy 
and let our Government sink to the lowest 
level of political morality in a quarter of a 
century. 

Thus began the 8-year story of deep freezes, 
mink coats, and 5-percenters. Here are a 
few of the cases, nearly all of which were 
uncovered without the willing assistance or 
help of the White House: 

1. September 1951: Lauretta Young, White 
House stenographer and wife of E. Merl 
Young, former RFC loan examiner, received 
a mink coat apparently in return for favors 
her husband did for a RFC loan applicant. 
Even after these disclosures President Tru- 
man refused to fire her, (Washington Post, 
March 11, 1951.) 

2. December 1951: Frank E. McKinney, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, made $68,000 profit on a $1,000 in- 
vestment in the Empire Ordnance Co., 
headed by Frank Cohen. Cohen is the man 
whom President Truman gave a lot of un- 
favorable newspaper publicity when Senator 
Truman had the Senate committee investi- 
gating war contracts. When this deal was 
revealed in December 1951, McKinney's only 
reply was that it was made in good faith, 
(New York Times, December 13, 1951.) 

3. May 5, 1945; Sixty-three persons were 
convicted of- vote fraud in Truman's County 
of Jackson City, Mo., in the 1936 elections, 
Within 3 weeks after he became President, 
Truman began pardoning them. Beginning 
with James G. Gildea on May 5, 1945, 15 were 
pardoned within a year. (Look Magazine, 
vol. 15, No. 11, May 22, 1951.) 

4. November 16, 1951: T. Lamar Caudle, 
who was ousted November 16, 1951, as Assist. 
ant Attorney General after congressional in- 
vestigators began looking into his conduct 
in office, received a letter dated October 19, 
1951 from President Truman telling Caudle 
that “men like you make it possible for the 
President to carry on in his job.” On De- 
cember 13, 1951 the President told a press 
conference that the administration was wise. 
to Caudle long before charges against him 
were made by the House investigating com- 
1902) (Washington Post, February T, 
1952. 
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5. March 7, 1953: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau Officials testify that efficiency reports 
were disregarded in moving men into higher 
jobs in 1944, (New York Times, March 7, 
p. 8.) ; 

6. March 14, 1953: New administration 
loses little time in taking action on John 
Carter Vincent case; controversial State De- 
partment official resigns. (New York Times, 
March 4, 1953, p. 1.) 

7. September 1950: In September 1950 
President Truman took Mayor William 
O'Dwyer off the hot spot in New York by 
naming him Ambassador to Mexico which 
enabled him to leave New York just before 
the Kefauver committee inquiry revealed the 
liaison between the New York gambling ring 
and Mayor O'Dwyer’s police department. 
O'Dwyer called the crime inquiry a witch 
hunt. More than 100 New York policemen 
and officials retired from the service in face 
of the inquiry and investigation. President 
Truman never removed O'Dwyer from office. 
(“The Scandalous Years,” Look, vol. 15, No. 
11, May 22, 1951.) 

8. January 3, 1953: United Nations declares 
that initiative for security check of United 
States nationals came from U. N. while Tru- 
man’s State Department gave belated and 
scant replies. (New York Times, January 3, 
1953, p. 1.) 

9, September 17, 1947: Brig. Gen. Wallace 
Graham, the President's physician, who had 
at least $22,000 invested in grain on Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, said he closed his account 
October 5, 1947, 2 days after Truman publicly 
denounced speculators for driving grain 
prices higher. Later Graham admitted to a 
Senate investigating committee that he did 
not close his account until December 18, 
1947. (“The Scandalous Years,” Look, vol. 
15, No. 11, May 22, 1951.) 

10. December 26, 1951: More than 5,000 
criminals received presidential pardons, it 
was revealed December 26, 1951. The identity 
of more than 99 percent has been kept secret 
by the administration. Some of the more 
notorious have been brought to light only 
through the efforts of the press. (Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, December 27, 1951.) 

11. September 1945: James G. Gavin, serv- 
ing a 5-year sentence for income-tax evasion, 
received a commuted sentence from Presi- 
dent Truman in September 1945 after Gav- 
in’s brother, Willie, visited the Democratic 
National Committee chairman, William 
Boyle, and dropped $1,000 into the Democrat 
national campaign fund. (The Scandalous 
Years, Look, vol. 15, No. 11, May 22, 1951.) 

12, June 1945: Deep freezers were sent in 
June 1945 to White House occupants by 
David A. Bennett, president of a perfume 
company, after Harry Vaughan arranged for 
Bennett to fly to Europe despite wartime 
travel restrictions. (Washington Daily News, 
January 2, 1952.) 

13. July 31, 1945: John Maragon, who re- 
ceived a prison sentence for perjury before a 
Senate committee, was permitted to return 
to Europe 3 days after he had been caught 
smuggling perfume into the United States 
July 31,1945. Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan in- 
terceded for Maragon despite the smuggling 
charge and wrote the State Department on 
White House stationery stating “the Presi- 
dent is personally interested in Maragon’s 
trip.” (The Scandalous Years, Look, vol. 
15, No. 11, May 22, 1951.) 

14. January 21, 1950: Alger Hiss, while a 
high State Department employee, transmit- 
ted secret documents to Russian spies. 
Even after Hiss’ conviction on January 21, 
1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson still 
sought to protect him. Acheson said: “I 
do not intend to turn my back on Alger 
Hiss” on January 25, 1950. (Washington 
Post, January 26, 1950.) President Truman 
called the proceedings against Hiss a “red 
herring.” (First used the term in August 
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1948, repeated on at least eight later occa- 
sions, asserted on February 13, 1950, that 
he had never changed his opinion.) Infor- 
mation on Hiss was first given to the admin- 
istration by Chambers on September 2, 1939, 

15. July 1948: William W, Remington, 
former Assistant Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, and, who is mentioned in 
today’s news (Washington Post, April 16, 
1953) as ready to start prison term, was 
identified in July 1948 by confessed ex-Com- 
munist Elizabeth Bentley as part of a Red 
spy ring. Despite this disclosure, Reming- 
ton was allowed to remain in his job until 
June 9, 1950. He was convicted of perjury 
in denying he was a Communist. (H. Rept. 
No. 1229, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 

16. November 1948: The Lustron Corp., a 
manufacturer of prefabricated houses, was 
approved for RFC loans totaling $37.5 mil- 
lion. The first of these loans went through 
E. Merl Young, a former Kansas City dairy 
worker until his wife started working in Sen- 
ator Truman's office in 1940. After the loan 
was approved, Young resigned as an RFC 
loan examiner in 1948, took a $12,000-salaried 
job with Lustron, later becoming an $18,000- 
a-year vice president. Mrs. Young, then a 
White House employee, received a $9,540 
mink coat from an attorney who specialized 
in obtaining RFC loans. (Study of RFC, S. 
Rept. 648, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart in the chair). In accordance with 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ate will now stand in recess until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thereupon (at 6 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess; the 
recess being, under the order previous- 
ly entered, until tomorrow, Friday, 
Apri] 17, 1953, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Billy H. Hood, minister, Southeast 
Church of Christ, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Holy Father, Thou who art our Father 
and the Father of all mankind, we come 
into Thy presence with humble hearts 
and trusting faith. 

We thank Thee for this day with its 
many opportunities for noble and coura- 
geous service. We would ask Thy special 
blessing upon our President, our Con- 
gress, and all who administer the affairs 
of our great Government, that they may 
be endowed with courage and wisdom, as 
they seek the way to enduring peace. 

Grant that we may be lovers of right- 
eousness, that we may walk humbly be- 
fore Thee, and always seek earnestly to 
do Thy will. 

We ask that Thou wouldst forgive our 
sins, cleanse our minds, and may the 
words of our mouth, the meditations of 
our heart, and the work of our hands be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


- Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 
` The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve all points of order on the bill, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve all points of order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tomor- 
row to file a report on the bill H. R. 1432, 
dealing with tobacco price support for 
Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader what we 
may expect in the way of a program for 
next week? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Consent Calendar is in order on Monday. 
I understand there are some 10 bills on 
that calendar and I think we might as 
well go ahead and dispose of that. 

If a rule is granted, I propose to call 
up H. R. 1432, which has to do with pro- 
viding price supports on the 1952 crop of 
Maryland tobacco. 

Then on Tuesday we expect to call up 
the appropriation bill having to do with 
the independent offices. It is my hope 
it may be arranged that general debate 
shall continue during the day on Tues- 
day, be concluded on that day so that we 
may begin the reading of the bill for 
amendment on Wednesday, continuing 
thereafter so long as it will take next 
a to dispose of that appropriation 

ill, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is there a possibility 
that the Interior bill may be called up? 

Mr. TABER. The Interior appropria- 
tion bill we expect to report either 
Thursday or Friday next week and take 
it up on the following Monday. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tomor- 
row night to file a rule in connection with 
the’ independent offices appropriation 
pill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlement from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been informed that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has reported 
a measure which might possibly come on 
for action next week but about that I 
cannot be sure. I will have to make 
some further announcement about it 
next week. The number is H. R. 4507. 
In any event the program that I have 
announced will hold until that appro- 
priation bill is disposed of. 


COMMENTS OF HON. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day evening the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RoosEvEttT] spoke at a Demo- 
cratic meeting in Des Moines, Iowa. Ac- 
cording to Cliff Millen, columnist. for 
the Des Moines Tribune, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
said that the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross] is the most perverse and un- 
predictable Member of the Iowa dele- 
gation in Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to 
understand how the gentleman from New 
York can form a real opinion about any- 
one or anything in view of his record of 
absenteeism in the House. As usual, he 
i conspicuous by his absence again to- 

ay. 


CLOSING OF AVENUES OF DRUG 
TRAFFIC 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to cut off one of 
the avenues of drug traffic to teen-agers, 
namely, by closing the border between 
the United States and Mexico to minors, 
unless they are accompanied by a par- 
ent, legal guardian, or adult spouse, or 
can demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
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the appropriate immigration officers; 

that they are not leaving the United 

States for an illegitimate purpose. 

The Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia has memorialized the Congress to. 
place such a statute on the Federal law- 
books and it is my belief that the wisdom 
of this request is unquestioned. 

The Bureau of Narcotics has just fur- 
nished me information that in the case 
of marihuana violations, alone, there 
were 501 violations occurring in the 4 
States along the 1,500-mile Mexican 
border, during the year 1952, while in the 
11 States along the 3,0000-mile Canadian 
border, there were only 158 reported vio- 
lations during the same period of time. 

Although marihuana has about the 
same potency as alcohol, and is not ad- 
dicting in the physical sense of creating 
withdrawal symptoms, it has become a 
steppingstone to the use of far more 
dangerous drugs, especially amongst 
young people. The teen-ager who starts 
on marihuana readily becomes a candi- 
date for heroin, morphine, or other types 
of addiction, in the hope of getting a 
bigger kick. 

About 20 percent of all narcotics ad- 
dicts in this country fall within the teen- 
age group. 

Although the Government of Mexico 
recently has made commendable efforts 
toward suppressing the drug traffic in 
that country, the fact remains that drugs 
can still be readily obtained in border 
towns and smuggled into the United 
States. 

The California Tegtslatare has deter- 
mined that a large number of minors are 
crossing the border for the sole or main 
purpose of obtaining drugs in Mexico. 

We all know what a terrible deteriora- 
tion of both mental and physical ca- 
pacities follows the addiction of a per- 
son to narcotics. It is especially neces- 
sary that we protect our young people 
from this vicious traffic. If this bill be- 
comes law and serves to save any young- 
sters at all from addiction, it will more 
than outweigh the inconvenience that it 
may cause to pleasure seekers crossing 
the border. 

Cutting off this source of narcotics 
addiction to our teen-agers will also 
serve to cut down the increasing number 
of crimes committed by juveniles while 
under the influence of narcotics. 

This is a real serious threat to our 
Nation and I hope that my colleagues 
will concur in the wisdom of this legis- 
lation, concur in the request of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California that 
it be placed upon our statute books, and 
speedily enact this bill into law. 

For the purpose of the information of 
my colleagues, I include under leave to 
extend my remarks the text of the 
border-closing bill introduced by me to- 
day: 

Joint resolution to aid in preventing the 
acquisition and use of narcotic drugs by 
minors, by closing the Mexican border to 
any minor who is not accompanied by 
his parent or guardian unless he can dem- 
onstrate that he is leaving the United 
States for a legitimate purpose 
Whereas citizens of the United States are 

presently permitted to visit and return from 


towns across the Mexican border without re- 
strictions; and 
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Whereas many minors visit these Mexican 
towns for the sole or principal purpose of 
obtaining narcotic drugs, including mari- 
juana and heroin; and 

Whereas the growing use of narcotic drugs 
by minors, and the increasing number of 
crimes committed by minors while under the 
influence of narcotics, constitute a serious 
problem in the United States; and 

Whereas restrictions on the acquisition 
and use of narcotic drugs under laws of the 
United States are of little value so long as 
minors have free access to such drugs across 
the border in Mexico: Therefore be it 

Resolved, étc., That no person who is less 
than 21 years of age shall be permitted to 
leave the United States by way of the Mex- 
ican border unless— 

(1) He is accompanied by his parent, legal 
guardian, or adult spouse, or 

(2) Demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the appropriate immigration officers— 

(a) That he is leaving the United States 
for a legitimate purpose and not for the 
purpose of obtaining narcotic drugs, or 

(b) That he is a bona fide resident of a 
country other than the United States of 
America. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the first section of this joint 
resolution, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT? 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the action of Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson as announced in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor yesterday in re- 
jecting a bid for a generator and other 
facilities at Chief Joseph Dam, appar- 
ently because the products were to be 
produced in Great Britain, means that 
the taxpayers of this country are going 
to have to pay the extra bill of $1,600,000. 
I wonder how this action of the Secre- 
tary can be accepted in the light of his 
promise to reduce defense costs and how 
it can be accepted by the President in 
the light of plans to reduce the cost of 
Government? I think the rejection of 
this bid, in which there was almost a 
25 percent differential after the tariff of 
$600,000 had been added, is indefensible 
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in the opinion of anyone who believes 
in economy in government. I hope that 
the action will result in immediate hear- 
ings and, further, approval by the House 
of the proposal which I have made to 
repeal the Buy American Act, which is 
costing the taxpayers of this country 
half a billion dollars annually. 


WHO, EVENTUALLY, WILL BE GIVING 
WHOM THE BUSINESS? 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include.extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, who, 
eventually, will be giving whom the 
business? 

That is the question which is haunting 
and disturbing me since the Eisenhower 
administration has taken over with its 
new supersalesmen businessmen cult now 
in control of the Government. Now, 
lest my remarks be misconstrued, I want 
to make my position crystal clear. As 
a member of the opposition party, I have 
supported the new administration dur- 


ing the past 4 months and I shall con- 


tinue to support it whenever I believe 
its actions to be right. I shall not now 
nor in the future indulge in captious 


criticisms for partisan political advan- 


tage since the interests of the Nation in 
my book are, and shall always remain, 
paramount. 

I have the highest regard for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and I will never berate 
him the way Republicans were in the 
habit of berating the Democratic Presi- 
dents in the past 20 years. In my ca- 
pacity as a member of the loyal opposi- 
tion and on the theory that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
I simply want to caution the President 
and his party to examine carefully from 
time to time the actions and decisions 
of the businessmen who are now at the 
helm of our Government. I desire to 
propound a few simple questions for their 
consideration, scrutiny, and study. 

When the tidelands bill passes the 
Senate, as it now seems to be a foregone 
conclusion, and it becomes law after the 
President signs it, is it next planned that 
there will be a big and unconscionable 
grab of more of our country’s natural 
resources? If the coastal States are 
given a quitclaim title to the land, is it 
next planned for these States to turn 
over the offshore oil lands to private 
individuals for exploitation? And would 
a precedent then be established for turn- 
ing back all public lands in the various 
States? Would this lead to the exploi- 
tation of minerals and metals, national 
forest resources, electrification, and the 
like in the interest of private profit, 
instead of in the general public inter- 
est? Is there any foundation to the 
reports current in Washington that the 
sphere of private exploitation of our 
natural resources is being extended? 
These questions are prompted by certain 
amazing statements and acts of some 
members of the majority party, as well 
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as reports published in the press. For 
example: 

Senator HucH BUTLER, Republican 
from Nebraska, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, recently stated that “when the 
tidelands question is settled there are 
plans for the introduction of a bill that 
will make the same theory applicable to 
public lands now held by the Federal 
Government within the State.” Senator 
HERMAN WELKER, Republican from Idaho, 
is on record with a proposal to sell TVA 
to private interests. Another proposal 
is to turn over to the States the min- 
eral resources in the public lands. In re- 
cent days, President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted a special message to Congress 
asking it to authorize the sale to private 
interests of the synthetic-rubber plants, 
which the Government built at a cost of 
$550 million during World War II when 
we could not get natural rubber from the 
Far East. 

The campaign to give away the treas- 
ures of our country seems to be getting 
quietly on its way with the big guns 
booming. The venerable former Presi- 
dent, Herbert Hoover, in a speech in 
Cleveland only last Saturday, April 11, 
joined the parade in support of the give- 
away program. Mr. Hoover would like to 
see the Federal Government get out of 
the power generating and distributing 
business, and, therefore, has urged Con- 
gress to stop providing money for power 
plants and projects unless the power 
generated is to be leased for distribution 
to private enterprises, or to cities, States, 
or regional authorities set up by States. 
In its report of Mr. Hoover's address, 
the New York Times of April 12 states 
as follows: 

Twenty years ago, Mr, Hoover said, the 
generating capacity of Federal dams was 
about 300,000 horsepower, or two-thirds of 
1 percent of the national total. By the mid- 
dle of 1953, Federal dams will have a ca- 
pacity of 15,000,000 horsepower and account 
for 20 to 25 percent of the Nation’s electric 
resources, he added. 


Instead of rejoicing at the fact that we 
have made such tremendous progress 
over the past 20 years in developing our 
natural resources and in protecting them 
in the interests of the people, Mr. Hoover 
would like us to go back to where we 
were 20 years ago. Has he forgotten 
what the United States was like in 1933? 
Has the gentleman ever heard of the 
great depression in this country and the 
daily reminders of those days that “pros- 
perity was around the corner.” 

On the basis of action taken and con- 
templated by the men now at the helm 
of our Government and their associates 
in big business, there appears to be no 
doubt that the campaign to give away 
the natural wealth of our Nation is defi- 
nitely underway. The general attitude 
on the part of these gentlemen is that 
anything the Government can do, pri- 
vate business can do better and at a 
greater profit. This general philosophy 
has many new interesting possibilities, 
not only as regards our natural forests, 
our parks, our grazing lands, offshore oil, 
public power, minerals and metals, but it 
can just as well apply to our rivers and 


harbors, our roads and bridges, our 
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atomic plants, and most anything or 
any service performed by the Federal 
Government. In fact, I have heard it 
said that one gentleman is even willing 
to sell the United States post office to 
private enterprise. And I take it that it 
was not intended as a joke. 

Mr. Speaker, from all indications I 
believe that we are entering a period 
which may eventually be known in 
American history as the era of the big 
giveaway. In order to illustrate my 
point further, I should like to quote at 
this time the views expressed by several 
of our well-informed columnists who are 
known as reputable commentators on 
issues of public interest. Here are a few 
paragraphs taken from an article by Dr. 
Max Lerner in the New York Post of 
April 13, 1953, in which he states his 
views on the subject as follows: 


There are other recent events that fit into 
the giveaway pattern. The offshore oil bill 
is being pushed through Congress this week 
by the administration. Former Solicitor 
General Periman calls it the largest whole- 
sale looting in history of national assets. 
The estimates of the loot involved range be- 
tween $20 and $300 billion. The beneficiaries 
of this robbery are not the States themselves 
but the oil companies in California, Texas, 
and Louisiana that lease the tidelands from 
the States. Those who regard this as an 
issue between Federal and State powers are 
fooling either themselves or others: It is 
an issue between the continued ownership 
of the great national oil and mineral re- 
serves by the people and their naked grant 
to private corporations. * * * 

Last year Defense Mobilizer Charles Wil- 
son (not the present Secretary of Defense) 
advanced the idea of selling the whole gov- 
ernmental power plant, including the Co- 
lumbia River dams as well as the TVA. What 
the giveaway boys seem to forget is that 
public power has been expanded not as the 
result of a whim or a theory, but out of a 
pressing need. The corporations had not 
been able to keep pace with the demand for 
cheap power, nor with the power needs of 
war industries. That is why the Government 
had to step in, assuming huge engineering 
tasks, and doing well with them. Now that 
they have made dams and generators and 
transmission lines blossom where once there 
was nothing, the pressure is on to give the 
fruits away. 

As for the argument that the Government 
doesn't pay taxes and the private companies 
will, the answer is that they will pay the 
taxes only out of what we first give them. 


During a recent visit to the Northwest 
area, Dr. Frank Kingdon studied the 
question of public power in which that 
area is vitally interested. In his column 
To Be Frank in the New York Post of 
March 19, 1953, he discusses the problem 
as follows: 


All you have to do out here is to look like 
an easterner to have people buttonhole you 
on the street and ask: Is Eisenhower going 
to hand our public power projects over to big 
business? Are the big boys going to grab 
all the electrical power? Are the Republi- 
cans getting ready to slip our national dams, 
generating equipment, and distribution fa- 
cilities to privately owned power companies? 
In this land of the great dams such questions 
are neither partisan nor academic. 

. Fifty years ago Teddy Roosevelt signed a 
Federal reclamation act authorizing the Fed- 
eral Government to build water projects. 
The plans for Hoover Dam were drawn in 
Hoover's administration. Franklin Roosevelt 
built the Hoover Dam, established the TVA, 
built the Grand Coulee Dam, and estab- 
lished the Rural Electrification Administra- 
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tion. None of these existed 20 years ago. 
Today 20 percent of America’s power needs 
are supplied by the Government, which is 
now in the business of generating, trans- 
mitting, and marketing electric power. Pri- 
vate interests offered no unified resistance 
to these developments. They would not be 
in existence if initiative had been left to 
private companies. 

The Government took risks in these power 
projects that private capital would not or 
could not take. It has developed new mar- 
kets. Now, with the enterprise firmly on its 
feet by virtue of outlay of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, the power companies want to take it 
over for private profit. Nobody is charging 
uneconomic operation, but only claiming 
that private capital should move in. 

The main argument is that Government 
handling of power is socialism. Since only 
20 percent of the Nation’s power is publicly 
operated, this cannot be sustained. Govern- 
ment operation is not socialism but a valu- 
able check on unlimited exploitation for 
profit by private power companies. 

Involved here is control of atomic power. 
The TVA was a valuable asset in the un- 
covering of atomic power. Private operation 
of our great power projects would be a first 
and long step toward putting the resources 
of atomic power into private hands—a con- 
summation devoutly not to be wished. 

Also involved is the priority of Govern- 
ment claims on power for purposes of na- 
tional defense. 

Further involved is future expansion of 
public power and valley authorities else- 
where, Are we going to develop them at 
public expense to hand them over to private 
profit? Are private interests deliberately 
creating this hazard to hinder future de- 
velopment and keep all power exploitation in 
their own hands? 


Marquis Childs, writing in the New 
York Post on March 18, 1953, in an article 
entitled “McKay Finding Rough Going,” 
talks of Interior Secretary McKay’s poli- 
cy problems in connection with the pub- 
lic power program and the big decisions 
ahead of him. I quote from the said 
article: 


For McKay this becomes a matter of al- 
most literally pulling leyers, since he has 
to make policy on the public power program 
developed over the past 20 years. In 3 or 
4 instances McKay must shortly come down 
on one side or the other. The most im- 
portant case involves the development of 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River, along the 
Idaho-Oregon border. 

Hells Canyon has been described as the 
biggest hole in the world. A gorge deeper 
than the Grand Canyon, it is one of the 
last-remaining great dam sites on the North 
American continent. The Idaho Power Co. 
has applied to the Federal Power Commission 
to build a series of dams on the river, known 
as the Oxbow Project. The company argues 
that by spending up to $176,000,000 of its 
own funds it can generate nearly as much 
power as a Federal project. 

But the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Interior Department has had plans to develop 
& multi-purpose dam at the main site 
which would cost upwards of $450,000,000. 
McKay’s predecessor, Oscar Chapman, inter- 
vened with the Power Commission, arguing 
that the Hell’s Canyon Dam was essential as 
one more unit in the Columbia River system 


to make up for the serious power deficiency 
in the Northwest. 


This would produce over 1 million kilo- 
watts of power, Chapman argued, and there- 
by permit development of Idaho phosphate 
deposits for low-cost fertilizer. The private 
power company’s project would, in this 
interpretation, produce only 106,000 kilo- 
watts and make the development of the large 
site forever impossible. 
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Likewise, former Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan intervened to argue for Hells Can- 
yon. He had been urged to take this stand 
by Clyde Ellis, manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Sec- 
retary Benson has already acted to reverse 
Brannan’s stand, withdrawing the formal 
petition of intervention. 

The best guess is that McKay will follow 
suit. With no objection from agencies of 
the Government, the FPC would presumably 
then grant the site to the private company. 


Then there is the article by Robert S. 
Allen, Probe Stirs Echoes of Teapot 
Dome, on March 13, 1953, which is cer- 
tainly “must” reading by all Members of 
the House and Senate, and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert it at this point 
in the RECORD: 


PROLE STIRS ECHOES oF TEAPOT DOME 
(By Robert S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—The tidelands oil 
issue is getting the headlines, but there is 
another oil controversy sputtering that may 
prove equally explosive. 

This bombshell was considered at great 
length by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee at a meeting that went unnoticed, 
but deserves widest attention. The commit- 
tee discussed far-reaching recent changes 
regarding the Navy's vital oil reserves. 

These reserves are political dynamite, as 
a result of the Teapot Dome scandals 30 years 
ago. While members of the Armed Services 
Committee made no direct reference to this 
notorious affair, the nature of their com- 
ments left no doubt it was uppermost in their 
minds. 

That was particularly evident among 
Democratic committeemen. They gave every 
sign of being acutely on the alert for the 
chance to raise a stormy partisan outcry of 
“hot oil” against the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The policy changes, as discussed by the 
House Committee, are as follows: 

Halting of further exploration and devel- 
opment operations on the Navy's Petroleum 
Reserve, No. 4, Point Barrow, Alaska, on 
which upward of $40 million has already 
been spent. 

Around the same time that Navy Secretary 
Anderson was authorizing this shutdown, 
Interior Secretary McKay gave Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. rights to drill for oil on a lot of 
other Government land in Alaska. 

Shortly after this, Secretary Anderson ap- 
proved an increase in production at the 
Navy’s Petroleum Reserve No. 1, Elk Hills, 
Caliz., from 6,200 to 18,000 barrels a day. 
Part owner of this valuable property is 
Standard Oil of California, which recom- 
mended the hike in daily output. 

Still under consideration by Secretary 
Anderson is another big boost in production 
at the Navy’s Petroleum Reserve No. 2, at 
Buena Vista, Calif. This increase is being 
urged by General American Oil Co. of Texas 
and the D. D. Feldman Oil & Gas Co., which 
are also seeking a raise in their royalty rates 
from 12.5 to 14 percent. 

Most searching questions asked during the 
Armed Services Committee meeting were by 
Representative VINson, veteran former chair- 
man. Three Republicans also brought out 
critical points. They are Representatives 
JOHNSON; DEVEREUX, retired Marine Corps 


general of World War II fame; and BATES. 


Vinson started his sharp grilling after Sec- 
retary ANDERSON assisted by Representative 
Gavin, defended the abandonment of fur- 
ther development of the Navy's oil reserve 
at Point Barrow as an economy move. 

“Don't you believe that in view of the 
large amount of money we have already 
invested there in exploration, it would be 
good business to spend a little more to make 
tests that would be conclusive?” asked 
JOHNSON, 
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“No, sir,” replied Captain Meade, Navy 
Petroleum Reserves Director. 

“You agreed with his findings?” continued 
BATES. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And his findings were that this explora- 
tion should be continued,” said Bares, 
“What made you change your mind in this 
short time?” 

“The excessive cost,” replied Meade. 

“From what Secretary Anderson and Cap- 
tain Meade have told us,” beamed Chairman 
SHORT, “we have saved the taxpayers at least 
$9,700,000 this morning. I know that is 
going to please Chairman TABER of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Perhaps that will 
put us in good standing with him and his 
committee.” 

“But there still remains the very big ques- 
tion of what happens to this vital naval oil 
reserve,” remarked Vinson drily. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 22, 1953, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
PauL H. Dovuatas, wrote a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking article in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
entitled “The Opposition’s Job as a 
Democrat Sees It.” In it, in his inimi- 
table style, he puts the finger on the 
problem in the following language: 

In my judgment the Republican Party 
Was put into power by a fusion of giant busi- 
ness and giant propaganda—a combination 
of huge companies and newspapers with 90 
percent of the circulation in the country as 
well as virtually all of the weeklies and slick 
paper journals. Big business and big pub- 
lishing have now taken over big govern- 
ment—and with it the big military, which 
tends emotionally to side with big business 
anyway. However excellent the personal 
qualities of the individual men chosen for 
office, the prospect of this mighty aggrega- 
tion has put the Democrats in Congress on 
the alert for the interests of the ordinary 
citizen. 

The struggle may develop over the con- 
trol of offshore oil deposits, the tariff, pub- 
lic lands, the antitrust laws, the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden and a myriad of other 
measures as Well. A few storm signals are 
already flying. If the storm comes, our job 
will be to act with vigor and promptness, but 
certainly without malice. 


In view of these facts I am apprehen- 
sive as to the direction in which the 
Eisenhower administration is heading. 
From the evidence at hand thus far, it 
appears that it is definitely headed in 
the direction of creating a. privileged 
class of businessmen who will be in sole 
and complete domination of our Gov- 
ernment. 

In its change to what it refers as a 
businessman's administration, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Is a big field 
day being planned for private business 
and will the country be shortchanged in 
the long run? I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
who, eventually, will be giving whom the 
business? 

In the words of one of our former dis- 
tinguished colleagues and one of New 
York’s greatest mayors, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, “We shall have to exercise pa- 
tience and fortitude to learn the an- 
swer.” I am hopeful the Government 
will not eventually be getting the busi- 
ness. I would suggest we keep our eyes 
on this businessmen’s army, And a veri- 
table army it is, growing to greater pro- 
portions with each passing day. 

Mr. Speaker, how soon before the pub- 
lic at large will be getting the business? 


How soon before the great reforms of © 
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the past 20 years in the field of labor, 
social security, public power, housing, 
development of natural resources, and 
many other phases of our national life 
and activity, will be getting the business- 
men’s treatment of the high-powered 
executives? Will the material approach 
dominate over the human element? 
Will the private profit motive become the 
dominant force in preference to the in- 
terests and the general welfare of the 
Nation as a whole? 

Mr. Speaker, I have compiled a list of 
the businessmen appointed by the Presi- 
dent to various top Government posi- 
tions in recent weeks. It is a partial list, 
to be sure, for I have made no effort to 
be exhaustive. Nevertheless it indicates 
the makeup of the present administra- 
tion, the type of thinking and action we 
can expect on national issues, and the 
direction in which the administration is 
going with this kind of a one-sided team, 

I now call the roll. 

The gentleman from General Motors, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defense, 

The gentleman from General Motors, 
Mr. Roger M. Kyes, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The gentleman from J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Mr. Robert T, B. Stevens, the 
Secretary of the Army. 

The gentleman from the Waggoner es- 
tate, Mr. Robert B. Anderson, who man- 
aged that multi-million-dollar second 
biggest ranch in the United States and 
large oil interests, the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The gentleman from North American 
Aviation, Mr. Harold E, Talbott, who 
lists his occupation in Who’s Who simply 
as “capitalist,” the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The gentleman from M. A. Hanna, coal 
and iron ore, Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Co., National Steel, Industrial 
Rayon, Phelps Dodge Corp., Dominion 
Sugar, and Cleveland’s National City 
Bank, Mr. George M. Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Eastman Kodak 
Co., Mr. Marion B. Folsom, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The gentleman who was the leading 
auto dealer in the State of Michigan, 
Mr. Arthur E. Summerfield, the Post- 
master General, 

The gentleman from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, Mr. Charles R. Hook, 
Jr., the new Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

The gentleman from the Pullman Co., 
Pacific Mills, Gillette Razor Blades, 
and others, Mr. Sinclair Weeks, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

The gentleman who is prominent in 
mortgage banking, insurance, real estate, 
and property management, Mr. W. Wal- 
ter Williams, the Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The gentleman from an investment 
company, Mr. Samuel W. Anderson, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The gentleman from the Quaker Oats 
Co., Mr. Donold B. Lourie, the Under 
Secretary of State. 

The gentleman who is director of haif 
a dozen shipping, oil, and manufactur- 
ing corporations, Mr. Herman Phieger, 
legal adviser to the Secretary of State. 
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The gentleman from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
the Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The gentleman from the investment 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., Mr, 
C. Douglas Dillon, the Ambassador to 
France. 

The gentleman from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Mr. Joseph M, 
Dodge, the Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau. 

The gentleman from the Old Colony 
Trust Co., of Boston, Mr. Robert Cutler, 
the administrative assistant in the White 
House. 

The gentleman from the Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Mr. Craig R. Sheaffer, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I can continue with this 
list at greater length and in greater de- 
tail, but I believe it is not necessary. 
The point is quite clear. The team that 
has been organized to conduct the great 
crusade consists primarily of big business 
spokesmen and representatives. Right 
now the American people are getting the 
businessmen. I hope later they will not 
also “get the business.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is of utmost 
importance to make certain that these 
men, whose thinking and vision are 
colored by the problems and desires of 
big business, are kept in check and under 
restraint so that the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people and the Nation’s natural 
wealth and treasures are adequately. pro- 
tected. In order to accomplish this, I 
have this day introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to create a “watchdog committee,” 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
Natural Resources. The duties of this 
committee shall be to investigate the op- 
eration of Federal statutes dealing with 
natural resources and the administra- 
tion of such statutes by the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in con- 
nection with the conservation and pro- 
tection of our natural resources. More 
specifically, it shall be the purpose of 
this committee to supervise and check on 
the activities of those in government 
who bear the responsibility for our nat- 
ural wealth, to keep abreast of their ac- 
tions and decisions as these affect the 
natural resources of our country, and 
their administration of the laws passed 
by Congress in the interests of the entire 
Nation. 

This Joint Committee on Natural Re- 
sources is to consist of 16 members, 8 
trom each of the 2 Houses of Congress, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
from the membership of both parties. 
The committee is to select its own chair- 
man. I have purposely called for a large 
committee so that it can divide itself 
into subcommittees, each of which is to 
be authorized to keep careful watch over 
the developments and activities apply- 
ing to specific resources such as public 
power, forests and parks, minerals and 
metals, and so forth. 

I believe that by setting up such ma- 
chinery, Congress will be in a position 
to really watch over the interests of the 
Nation. We do not want to have a situ- 
ation where these businessmen, who are 
now working in the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people, will find the 
means and the loopholes to take away 
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that which rightfully belongs to the 
public and turn it over to private inter- 
ests for their personal profit and then 
resign from their jobs. We have wit- 
nessed on several occasions commission- 
ers and administrators of agencies serv- 
ing the Government for a year or two 
and then resign to take on active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of private enter- 
prise whose interests conflict with that 
of government. ‘ 

Let us have no more of that. Let us 
gain something from our experiences of 
the past. If what we see now are just 
visions, let us not allow these visions 
to become realities later, By doing noth- 
ing now we shall be encouraging the 
schemers and the ill-intentioned, if there 
be any among this business cult, who 
may be planning the diversion of the 
public domain into private channels. 

Mr. Speaker, by putting the spotlight 
cn their activities through the careful 
eye of a permanent “watchdog commit- 
tee,” such as suggested in my resolution 
which I hope will be favorably con- 
sidered, we shall once and for all estab- 
lish the just and rightful claim of the 
American people to enjoy the natural 
wealth and to benefit from the natural 
resources which God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has so graciously bestowed upon 
our great country in such bountiful 
measure. 

That which God has given to the peo- 
ple belongs to all the people, not to just 
the privileged few. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report 
on H. R. 4507, a bill to amend the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
home for 10 days over the Easter recess 
and I learned something. I learned that 
my people are impatient, they are dis- 
illusioned, and they are becoming dis- 
gusted. That is the attitude. 

I would say this, that if the election 
were tomorrow, the 50,000 majority I 
received last fall would be cut to at least 
25,000, and that is true in the adjoining 
districts in northern Illinois. 

The average voter in Illinois cannot 
understand what a balanced budget 
means. We understand what a balanced 
budget will do. We understand it is nec- 
essary for a sound currency and to pre- 
vent inflation. But to the average man 
on the street it is just a high-sounding 
phrase. It will not buy him any meat, 
it will not buy him any clothes, and it 
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will not pay his rent. But, he says, “If 
I can get a tax reduction, I will have a 
little more money in my pay envelope 
and that will buy those things. I want 
tax reduction now, not next year.” 


EVANSTON, ILL., April 6, 1953. 
Hon. Noan M. Mason, 
The House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing 
copy of letter I have sent to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. I am also sending a copy to 
all congressional policymakers. It not only 
represents my convictions at this time but I 
believe it also represents the convictions of 
millions of voters who were responsible for 
the Republican victory last November. 

Are the Republicans going to make good 
on their promises? If not, God help the Re- 
publican Party and God help the country. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. K. Squier. 


EVANSTON, ILL., March 30, 1953. 
Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: For 20 years I 
listened to the falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions of Roosevelt, Truman, and the New 
Deal clique. I saw them lead us into two 
terrible wars and build up the most mon- 
strous bureaucracy and colossal debt in all 
history. They saddled an intolerable burden 
of taxation on the people of this country. 
Their stupid foreign policy played into the 
hands of Russia, and furthered the com- 
munization of Asia and a large part of Eu- 
rope. Then with the agility of a tightrope 
walker they reversed themselves and used 
the fear of Russia as justification for. con- 
tinuing their ruinous fiscal policies. 

I am one of more than 30 million Ameri- 
cans that voted for you and a Republican 
Congress. We all rejoiced at your victory last 
November. We felt that you were sincere 
when you promised lower taxes, large budget 
reductions, elimination of waste, graft, and 
weeding out of all communistic and leftwing 
elements, and a tremendous reduction in 
Government. personnel. 

We realize that you stepped into a terrible 
mess at Washington, but you asked for the 
job and promised to pull us out of the mess. 
Now we are beginning to wonder whether you 
and the Republican Party intend to keep 
your promises. Is it going to be the same 
old story so aptly expressed by Harry Hop- 
kins, “tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect. The voters are stupid”? 

Representative REED of New York, has in- 
troduced a bill offering immediate income 
tax relief to the country. You and the Re- 
publican policymakers in Congress have 
ruled no tax reduction until the budget is 
balanced. Just when do you expect to 
balance the budget? According to informa- 
tion furnished by Congressmen, you arranged 
for the Pentagon brass to make a confidential 
summary of the world situation to congres- 
sional policymakers. Their theme song was 
the same old theme song of Roosevelt and 
Truman—‘fear.” 

Apparently the objective of the meeting 
was the same; to prevent any reduction in 
military expenditures and the handouts to 
the beggar nations of Europe who are per- 
fectly happy to have us supply all the money 
and also do all the fighting (Korea). Could 
you expect anything else from the Pentagon 
policymakers, who are essentially the same 
clique that operated so effectively in wasting 
our resources and raising our taxes under 
Roosevelt and Truman? 

Anyone who has had any dealings with 
Federal departments and bureaus knows of 
the tremendous waste and inefficiency which 
is the rule at Washington. Even a stupid 
individual knows that he personally cannot 
spend more than his income without getting _ 
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into trouble. The surest way for you and 
congressional policymakers to live up to your 
campaign promises and eliminate Govern- 
ment waste is to put a tax reduction into 
effect immediatly. Every bureaucrat in 
Washington will give you innumerable rea- 
sons why you should not reduce his budget. 
If you follow their advice you will not meet 
your campaign promises and will prove to be 
no better than the sorry lot that preceded 
you at Washington. 

I was one of the misguided persons that 
voted for Woodrow Wilson, who campaigned 
in 1916 with the slogan that he kept us out 
of war. In less than a year I was in com- 
bat in France wondering what the score was. 
Every Democratic President since 1916 has 
lied to us continually. If you and the Re- 
publican policymakers fail to keep your cam- 
paign promises, the party is doomed. Your 
disillusioned 1952 supporters will be forced 
to turn in desperation to a third party in 
1956. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. K. SQUIER. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I spent 9 days down on the farm, 
where many people came to see me, and 
I found the sentiment in my country 
exactly like he found it in Illinois. Of 
course, the State for the second time in 
its history went Republican last fall, but 
they are already saying, “Never again.” 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Idaho (Mrs. Prost] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to authorize the 
construction of the High Dam at Hells 
Canyon. This is a most important piece 
of legislation to the people in my district 
in Idaho, and I made it one of my major 
campaign issues. I shall, therefore, at- 
tempt in the few moments at my disposal 
to impress you with the far-reaching 
implications this development would 
have, not only for the State of Idaho and 
the surrounding States, but for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Though this bill has some new fea- 
tures which I believe make it more de- 
sirable than its predecessors, the general 
proposal to build a multiple-purpose Fed- 
eral dam in Hells Canyon is by no means 
new. As long as the rare and precious 
natural resources of Hells Canyon dam 
site remain available to the people, this 
proposal will continue to come before 
the Congress until the dam is finally 
built. 

The proposal is not novel, It blazes no 
new paths. It is not experimental. 

For instance, Hoover Dam has long 
been built and is at work, and both politi- 
cal parties recently vied in claiming 
credit for that achievement. Shasta 
Dam has also been built, as have Grand 
Coulee, Hungry Horse, Roosevelt, and 
many other massive dams, each vitaliz- 
ing the regions they serve, and contrib- 
uting tremendously to the wealth, to the 
strength, to the growth, and to the de- 
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velopment of the entire Nation. One 
great dam site remains empty. One 
great region is largely undeveloped. One 
great river is incompletely harnessed, 
And Hells Canyon Dam provides the 
only—beyond challenge—the only way 
in which this region can be brought to 
full production, and this river can be 
harnessed to give full service to our 
people. 

In days to come, few things can give 
us, as legislators, more pride, nor pro- 
vide us with a sounder claim to the 
gratitude and support of our fellow citi- 
zens, than that we added this great re- 
source of our Nation. The American 
people love builders and doers and pro- 
viders, and their instinct in this is 
sound, for these are the people who have 
made our country what it is. 

Let me call the roll of the mighty 
tasks Hells Canyon Dam will perform 
for the people of America. 

It will stand in a deep canyon of the 
Snake River, the main tributary of the 
Columbia. Forming the boundary be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and located 
in my own congressional district in 
Idaho, it is one of the last great natural 
dam sites left in America—a site too vast 
in its possibilities to be fully developed 
by any private concern, but which never- 
theless can easily be lost, can be pre- 
empted, or can be ruined by private 
greed. As flood waters pour down in the 
spring, they will be held and stored here. 

Later in the year, when the runoff 
shrivels to a trickle, they will be released, 
A steady, year-round fiow will be main- 
tained down the wholeriver system. All 
the great power plants will be able to 
produce continuously the maximum out- 
put. Boats can ply reliable channels. 
The river will be utilized for work in 
many ways. 

The main stream of the Columbia al- 
ready has its key dam, Grand Coulee. 
Another large tributary, the Flathead, 
has just been curbed by Hungry Horse 
Dam. But until the mighty Snake is 
harnessed in Hells Canyon, the job is 
only two-thirds done. 

Hells Canyon Dam will regulate the 
river. Many of the other benefits are 
corollaries to this. No dam or scheme 
of development which does not regulate 
the Snake River can stand comparison 
with Hells Canyon Dam. 

It will add 1,124,000 kilowatts of prime 
power to the system of existing and au- 
thorized Federal generating plants; 
partly at the dam itself, and partly by 
increasing the potential capacities of 
other plants downstream. For example, 
should other big dams be built farther 
down the Snake, their capacities would 
be added to the total. But though they 
might be added to, they could not be re- 
placements for, Hells Canyon Dam. 
Only by building in Hells Canyon can we 
have the full development we sorely need. 

Hells Canyon power will be low-cost 
power. Its benefits will spread far 
throughout the Nation. For example, 
they no doubt will be spread notably 
through the private power companies, 
who will undoubtedly transmit or retail 
large blocks of the power. Their rates 
will come down. We have already seen 
evidence of this in northern Idaho, where 
the Washington Water Power Co., curbed 


by coexistence with public power de- 
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velopments, charges only $6.71 per 500 
kilowatt-hours, while the Idaho Power 
Co., without the discipline of competi- 
tion and public comparison, charges 
$8.80—or 30 percent higher than the 
Washington Water Power Co. rate, and 
some 60 percent higher than the rates 
prevailing in Oregon and Washington. 
Thus Hells Canyon Dam will not only 
give us low-cost power from the Federal 
plants, but it will make private power 
available to us at much lower costs as 
well—in fact, 30 to 60 percent lower. 

With this low-cost power, the Snake 
River region will be transformed. Here 
lie more than 60 percent of the Nation’s 
phosphate rocks—deposits which today 
provide only 8 percent of our phosphates, 
The entire West is starved for phos- 
phate fertilizer. So far as anyone can 
now see, only through Hells Canyon low- 
cost power can we make cheap enough 
the extraction of this great phosphate 
resource to meet one of our greatest soil 
needs. 

Many other minerals lie in the moun- 
tains. Power would create the electro- 
process industries that would refine and 
make use of them. The metals and 
preducts would go out through America 
as the aluminum from Grand Coulee has 
gone out, enriching us all, strengthening 
the Nation. New towns, and new jobs, 
would give us new markets and new 
trade. 

Power sales would repay the Govern- 
ment almost 90 percent of the cost of 
building the dam—only the small por- 
tions attributable to flood control, navi- 
gation, and recreation would remain 
nonreimbursable. These power revenues 
would do much more. They would re- 
move the principal obstacle to great irri- 
gation developments in this basin. 

Through irrigation, only, can the soil 
and agriculture of the Snake River Basin 
be made to flourish. This basin has 
enough water for all its irrigable land, 
but the day is past when that water can 
be put on the land at costs which the 
farmers can repay without help. 

Here, as is generally true throughout 
the West, future large-scale irrigation 
development requires pumps, tunnels, 
siphons, diversion structures, great 
canals, and other costly and complex 
engineering works which can be paid for 
only if some big supplemental source of 
income can be found to help the water 
users with the financing. 

Hells Canyon Dam would be the rev- 
enue-earning unit which would largely 
pay for the expansion of irrigation in the 
basin. Power would be irrigation’s pay- 
ing partner. Unless such financing is 
provided for, all talk of further large- 
scale irrigation development is nonsense, 
We could not afford it. Costs would be 
too great. 

The only means ever proposed for pro- 
viding this vital financial aid is Hells 
Canyon Dam. No other proposal for 
large expansion of irrigation in this area 
has met the all-important test of finan- 
cial feasibility. 

Only through Hells Canyon Dam can 
the region expect to achieve the agricul- 
tural development it deserves, demands, 
and needs. But with Hells Canyon Dam 
we may in time obtain a million new 
acres in some 40 new irrigation projects, 
including the fertile 192,000 acres of the 
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Payette unit of Idaho’s Mountain Home 
project; and with these added million 
acres we will obtain the homes and 
towns and trade they will support. 

Hells Canyon Reservoir will be a 
93-mile-long navigable waterway. Be- 
low the dam the regulated river will be 
safer and surer for commerce, and the 
channels can be extended, enlarged, and 
much more widely used. 

Lake and dam alike will be another 
western wonder spot to be visited by our 
touring public. Like other great reser- 
voirs, this one should become a famous 
fishing water. It will open the rugged 
Seven Devils area of Idaho and the 
Wallowa Mountain region of Oregon to 
sports lovers. And only in Hells Canyon 
can we build a big dam which will not 
block a considerable portion of the Snake 
River salmon run. 

No one dam, of course, can halt a 
major fiood on the Columbia, but Hells 
Canyon will be an important unit in a 
planned flood-control system. Had it 
existed in 1948, it might have saved 
many lives and tens of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage. It will take the 
critical crests off floods in many a year 
to come. 

No other development on this river 
can yield so much in taxes for our local 
communities and revenues for the Fed- 
eral Government; such abundant pro- 
duction for peace or for defense; such 
great expansion of markets for the farms 
and industries of our Nation; and so 
many opportunities in business, agricul- 
ture, or the professions for the youth of 
our country. The new homes, the new 
towns, and the new industries that would 
spring up in the wake of Hells Canyon 
Dam would produce far greater tax reye- 
nues than could be derived from any 
privately built single-purpose dam. 

Therefore, any other development 
would constitute a waste and denial to 
our people of taxes, of revenues, of pro- 
duction, of markets, of opportunities, 
and of enterprise. The issue presented 
by Hells Canyon is whether this Nation 
shall develop and possess, or whether we 
shall willfully waste and destroy, the 
major value of a continental resource. 

This issue and these values have been 
inherent in the Hells Canyon Dam pro- 
posal from the beginning. The bill I 
have introduced today differs from the 
bills introduced last session principally 
in that it provides further and more ex- 
plicit protection for upstream-water 
uses, for irrigation, and for access to 
additional power for Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. It reflects the most mature 
counsel and consideration of the peo- 
ple of my State upon this proposal which 
is so close to their hearts, their hopes, 
and their interests. ; 

This bill gives unlimited and unre- 
stricted priority to any present and 
future upstream uses of water declared 
valid under State law. The needs of 
Helis Canyon Dam would play second 
fiddle to all present irrigation or other 
beneficial consumptive uses and to all 
future depletions of streamflows arising 
from future upstream diversions for 
irrigation or other beneficial consump- 
tive uses in any amount whatsoever, and 
the decision as to whether any use 
should be considered valid or beneficial 
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would not rest with the Interior Depart- 
ment or anyone else in Washington, but 
would be determined under State law. 

When the States themselves form an 
interstate agreement or compact, the 
operation of Hells Canyon Dam will be 
subordinate to whatever apportionment 
is set forth in that compact. 

Upstream water rights under this pro- 
vision would have firmer and fuller 
guaranties than they would have under 
any other plan for alternative develop- 
ment by any agency, either public or 
private. No one else, no other proposal, 
has offered such complete and sweeping 
protection, and it is my belief that no 
greater protection could be devised. 

The bill reserves 500,000 kilowatts of 
power for the Snake River Basin above 
the mouth of the Clearwater and for all 
those parts of Idaho that are outside of 
the basin—power that would be avail- 
able to everyone in that area. This res- 
ervation would absorb the great bulk of 
all power to be generated at the Hells 
Canyon site itself, and is nearly half the 
total output the dam would add to the 
entire river system. This is a minimum 
reservation, of course, for the region can 
obtain more power if a proportionately 
greater increase in use should be de- 
veloped. 

These stipulations will not interfere 
with the ability of Hells Canyon Dam 
to provide its full measure of benefits. 
The proposal is, as it has always been, 
completely sound in law, in economics, 
in engineering, in finance, and in Ameri- 
can history and tradition. It will 
stand—in fact, it has stood—the most 
searching scrutiny from every angle and 
in every aspect. It has withstood, and 
will withstand, comparison with any al- 
ternative. 

In this connection, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to say something about one 
alternative proposal which has been of- 
fered mainly, in my opinion, to fore- 
stall Hells Canyon Dam; for this alter- 
native has been so shrewdly placed and 
pushed that it gives an urgency to the 
present bill which it might not otherwise 
have. 

The Idaho Power Co. has applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for authority 
to build one low run-of-the-river dam in 
Hells Canyon with a power plant of 140,- 
000 kilowatts capacity. However, this 
plant would produce only 92,000 kilo- 
watts of power 90 percent of the time. It 
would provide no other benefits and 
serve no other purposes than the gen- 
eration of this relatively insignificant 
amount of power. It would add nothing 
to the capacities of downstream plants. 
But it would preempt the site, so that 
no other dam could be built there. 

The company has indicated that some- 
day it might build five dams in the can- 
yon, none of which would provide storage, 
and all of which together would yield 
only some half-million kilotwatts of 
generating capacity. But the company 
has not promised to build five dams—it 
has applied for a permit to build only 
one. 

Perhaps, feeling that the lack of stor- 
age weakens their argument, the com- 
pany has offered as an alternative pros- 
pect—the building of a medium-sized 
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dam, somewhere in the canyon, and be- 
hind which some storage might be pro- 
vided. None of these afterthought 
proposals—the four small dams or the 
medium-sized dam—have ever been set 
forth in the form of an application, or 
pledge, or commitment of any kind; nor 
has any guarantee of any kind, for up- 
stream water or irrigation or anything 
else, ever been offered in connection with 
either of them. 

It is important to recognize these half- 
promises for the illusions that they are. 
But, taking them at face value, would 
we want to choose either of these pro- 
grams in preference to the multiple- 
purpose high dam? 

Not unless we are willing to take a 
half-day’s pay for a full day’s work; a 
half-empty bushel for a full-bushel price; 
a used wheelbarrow for a brand new 
sedan. The company’s best dream 
wrapped up in ribbons does not equal 
more than a fragment of what we can 
have by a straight-forward completion 
of our own Federal development pro- 
gram. 

The power company’s best combina- 
tion of little dams and middle-sized dams 
would give us little more than half as 
much power as Hells Canyon Dam. It 
would give us less than a third of the 
storage. River regulation, if any, would 
be in private hands for private purposes. 

There would be no financial aid for 
irrigation whatsoever. Unless the com- 
pany made drastic and wholly unex- 
pected changes in its rate practices, we 
would not be able to use our great phos- 
phate deposits for phosphate fertilizer. 
Recreational and scenic benefits would 
be problematic at best. Tax revenues 
would be fractional. By and large, we 
could whistle for our new farmlands, our 
new communities, our new industries, 
our new markets and our new trade. And 
the great Columbia River Basin plan, in 
which our Nation has invested 20 years 
of work and millions upon millions of 
treasure, would remain a stunted and 
partial development, a standing reproach 
to the leadership of this day which would 
so sadly fail to match the achievements 
of our recent past. 

So my friends, the real issue boiled 
down is whether we are willing to sacri- 
fice this magnificent dam site for partial 
development and for one purpose alone, 
or whether we are going to develop this 
precious natural resource for as many 
purposes as it can serve and for the bene- 
fit of all of the people. 

It is inconceivable to me that we will 
allow this great dam site to be squan- 
dered. I think of the words inscribed 
upon a plaque at Grand Coulee Dam, and 
I believe they will apply as well to Hells 
Canyon Dam, and to those of us who 
will make its building possible: 

It stood as a sentinel of strength safe- 
guarding the Nation. Forever a monument 
to those who shared in its conception and 
its construction, in peace it is a key to new 
American frontiers of opportunity in agri- 
culture and industry. 


(Mrs. Prost asked and was given 
permission to include as part of her re- 


marks a report on the bill she is intro- 
ducing today.). 


April 16 


(The report referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY OF A BILL To AUTHORIZE THE CON- 
STRUCTION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE 
OF THE SNAKE RIVER PROJECT, IDAHO-ORE- 
GON-WYOMING, AND FOR RELATED PURPOSES 


The bill has these major purposes: 

(1) To authorize, as the initial phase of 
the Snake River project, the construction 
and operation and maintenance by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the Hells Canyon 
Dam and power plant (the Hells Canyon 
division) and the Scriver Creek power fa- 
cilities of the Payette Unit of the Mountain- 
Home division; 

(2) To specifically subordinate the oper- 
ation of the Helis Canyon division to up- 
stream water requirements as follows: 

(a) pending an interstate compact among 
at least Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming, it would be subordinate to all 
present and future irrigation and other 
beneficial consumptive uses under State law 
of the upstream waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries, and 

(b) after such interstate compacts is en- 
tered into, its operation would be subordi- 
nate to the apportionment of the waters 
made by that compact; 

(3) To assure that there will be available 
for sale for use in the Snake River Basin 
above the mouth of the Clearwater River, 
and in the State of Idaho generally, a mini- 
mum of 500,000 kilowatts of power; 

(4) To provide that the financial feasi- 
bility of future irrigation developments (in- 
cluding the Mountain Home tract) through- 
out the Snake River Basin above the mouth 
of the Clearwater River may be determined, 
and their authorization considered by the 
Congress, on a basis of financial assistance 
in the return of the costs of those develop- 
ments from power revenues of the Hells 
Canyon and other power facilities of the 
Snake River project, and to require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to submit to the Con- 
gress for its consideration in authorizing the 
192,000-acre Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home development a report on that basis 
immediately following the termination of 
the present national emergency, but in no 
event later than during the term of the 84th 
Congress which commences January 3, 1955. 

A detailed section-by-section analysis 
follows: 

Section 1 authorizes the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam and powerplant and the 
Scriver Creek powerplants as parts of the 
initial phase of the Snake River project. 
This would be accomplished by authorizing 
these works for construction substantially in 
accordance with physical plans therefor set 
out in the reports specifically referred to in 
that section. These reports are, as to the 
Hells Canyon Division, volume 2 of House 
Document No. 473, 81st Congress, as modi- 
fied by a report of the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on May 11, 1951, and as to the 
Scriver Creek power facilities, a report of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior on May 11, 
1951. The reference to these reports serves 
only to identify the description of the works 
that are authorized. The purposes to be 
served by the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the works are generation of 
hydroelectric power, irrigation, navigation, 
and flood control, and purposes incidental to 
these objects, including financial assistance 
to Federal reclamation developments. Fi- 
nally, the section prescribes that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall, both as to con- 
struction and operation and maintenance 
of the works, be governed by the Federal 
reclamation laws, except as the bill provides 
otherwise. 

Section 2 provides complete protection for 
present and future upstream depletion of 
water for irrigation and other beneficial 
consumptive uses under State law and inter- 
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state compact. It subordinates the operation 
of the Hells Canyon Dam, reservoir, and power 
plant, pending the making of an interstate 
compact among at least the States of Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming to all 
present and future irrigation and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses under State law and 
after such an interstate compact has been 
entered into, the section subordinates the 
operation of the Hells Canyon Dam, reservoir, 
and power plant to the apportionment of the 
waters made by that compact. 

Section 3 reserves a power supply from the 
Hells Canyon power plant and the other 
power developments with which it is to be 
interconnected (that is the entire Federal 
power system in the Pacific Northwest) for 
sale for use throughout the Snake River Ba- 
sin above the mouth of the Clearwater River 
and in the State of Idaho generally. This 
entire area is referred to in that section as 
the “reservation area.” 

Subsection (a) of that section specifies the 
amount of the reserved power supply as 500,- 
000 kilowatts of power and associated energy. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 assures the 
availability of power for irrigation pumping 
on future irrigation developments authorized 
as parts of the Snake River project and 
also requires that in the sale of power prefer- 
ence shall be given to municipalities, REA 
cooperatives; and other public bodies. These 
preferences, however, could not operate 'so 
as to deprive power distributors within the 
reservation area of the continuing availabil- 
ity of the 500,000 kilowatts of power reserved 
for sale by subsection (a) of the section for 
use in the reservation area, 

Subsection (c) authorizes the temporary 
disposition for use outside the reservation 
area of reserved power not then actually sold 
for use in the reservation area in order to 
meet defense power requirements certified by 
the agency of the United States that has the 
responsibility of allocating power supplies 
to meet defense requirements. Any reserved 
power’so disposed of temporarily would again 
‘become available under the reservation as 
soon as possible. 

Subsection (d) makes clear that the 
500,000 kilowatts constitute a minimum, not 
a maximum, amount of power that can be 
sold for use within the reservation area. 

Section 4 provides a statutory basis 
whereby financial assistance would be ren- 
dered from revenues realized from the sale 
of power generated at the Hells Canyon and 
other power facilities of the Snake River 
project in the return to the United States 
of the cost of irrigation developments 
throughout the Snake River Basin aboye the 
mouth of the Clearwater River, including the 
192,000-acre Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home development. 

Subsection 4 (a) specifies that this would 
be accomplished for each irrigation develop- 
ment upon its authorization by the Con- 
gress as a part of the Snake River project. 
The subsection specifically requires that, 
to assure an opportunity for early con- 
gressional consideration of the authorization 
of the Payette unit of the Mountain Home 
development, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall submit to the Congress for its con- 
sideration a report thereon immediately fol- 
lowing the termination of the national 
emergency that was declared on December 
16, 1950, by proclamation of the President, 
and in no event later than the term of the 
84th Congress, which begins January 3, 
1955. 

Subsection 4 (b) of the bill defines the 
term “central and upper Snake River Basin” 
as used throughout the bill, The term is 
defined to mean the area comprising the 
Snake River Basin above the mouth of the 
Clearwater River. 

Section 5 authorizes the appropriation of 
funds to carry out the purposes of the act. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs may 
have until midnight today to file three 
reports on three bills reported out of 
that committee yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Can- 
FIELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

(Mr. Van ZAnpT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW and to include a 
letter from Mr. Miles P. Romney, man- 
ager of the Utah Mining Association. 

Mr. DoLLIVER and to include a state- 
ment by Paul A. Johnson, of Denison, 
Iowa, concerning the 50th year of agri- 
cultural extension work in the State of 
Iowa. 

Mr. BENTLEY and to include a letter 
from a senior high-school student in 
his district concerning the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Porr and to include an editorial. 

Mr. OsTERTAG in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McVey and to include a letter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter, together with 
a bill reported out of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs today. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
resolutions adopted by the Daughters 
of the American Colonists. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
a resolution, 

Mr. Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 
Hart). 

Mr. HELLER in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DOLLINGER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. THORNBERRY and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evrys in two instances and to in- 
clude editorials. 
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Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to 
include a speech. 

Mr. ANDREWS and to include a speech 
delivered by his colleague, Hon. DEWEY 
SHORT., 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas and to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. Dopp and to include a petition, 
together with the names of the signers. 

Mr. HoLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Dopp) and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Times. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Battery and to include a discussion 
of the question of residual fuel oil. 

Mr. Horr and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, April 20, 1953, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as 
follows: 


634. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

635. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Small Defense Plants Administration, 
transmitting the sixth quarterly report of 
the operations of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, pursuant to section 714 (g) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

636. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, an agency in the Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952, pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53, 54) and the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U. S. C. 65); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

637. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to authorize the Postmaster General to enter 
into special agreements for switching serv- 
ice by railway common Carriers, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 1563. A bill 
to amend Veterans Regulation No. 2 (a), as 
amended, to provide that the amount of cer- 
tain unnegotiated checks shall be paid as 
accrued benefits upon the death of the bene- 
ficiary-payee, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 272). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 1730. A bill 
to provide for furnishing transportation in 
Government-owned automatic vehicles for 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration at 
field stations in the absence of adequate 
public or private transportation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 273). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 3884. A bill 
to extend the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to establish and con- 
tinue offices in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines; without amendment (Rept. No. 274). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr: WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H.R. 4507. A bill to amend 
and extend the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 275). . Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 4640. A bill to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to admissions 
to historical sites and museums operated by 
the United States, the several States, or po- 
litical subdivisions thereof, or by any mu- 
nicipality, or by any nonprofit institution or 
organization; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4641. A bill to authorize payment, on 
a fair and equitable basis, to the States and 
their political subdivisions for the replace- 
ment, relocation, rebuilding, or improvement 
of public highway facilities inundated, aban- 
doned, damaged, or destroyed by the con- 
struction or operation of certain public works 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

° By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 4642. A bill to establish a program 
of grants-in-aid to assist the States to pro- 
vide maternity and infant care for the wives 
and infants of enlisted members of the 
Armed Forces during the present emergency; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 4643. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4644. A bill to amend section 112 (n) 
of the Internal Revenue Code to provide that 
gain from the sale or exchange of the tax- 
payer's home will not be taxed whether or 
not he replaces it with another residence; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4645. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 so as to 
provide that supervisors not having the 
power to hire and discharge employees may 
haye certain of the benefits of the act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 4646. A bill to provide for the ex- 
change of certain public and private lands; 
-to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. : 

H. R.4647. A bill to prevent damage to 
Federal lands and their management by 
Federal dam and water reservoir projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 

“Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 4648. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Snake River project, Idaho-Oregon-Wyo- 
ming, and for related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. METCALF: 

H: R. 4649. A þill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Snake River project, Idaho-Oregon-Wyo- 
ming, and for related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 4650. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Snake River project, Idaho-Oregon- 
Wyoming, and for related purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4651. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to regulate the trans- 
portation and shipment of fireworks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 4652. A bill to amend section 201 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, so 
as to provide that all quota numbers not 
used in any year shall be made available 
to immigrants in oversubscribed areas in 
the following year, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4653. A bill to amend section 117 
(j) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code to 
include as property used in the trade or 
business poultry held for breeding purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H: R.4654. A bill to provide for the ex- 
emption from the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951 of certain officers in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. J. Res, 239. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Natural Re- 
sources; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution to aid in 
preventing the acquisition and use of nar- 
cotic drugs by minors, by closing the Mexi- 
can border to any minor who is not accom- 
panied by his parent or guardian unless he 
can demonstrate that he is leaving the 
United States for a legitimate purpose; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Maine, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to give serious consideration 
to the question of eliminating the Federal 
gasoline tax and leaving that area of taxa- 
tion entirely to the States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memoralizing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for the care and maintenance of 
the Twin Navesink Lighthouse at Highlands, 
N. J., adjacent to Sandy Hook, by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior and for the preservation of said 
lighthouse as a historic site; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact H. R. 2848, pertaining to charges 
for use of wharves and landings existing 
during the Republic of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DODD (by request): 
H. R.4655. A bill for the relief of Kyung 


Ho Park (Syung Sil Park); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4656. A bill for the relief of Halsey H. 
Lafferty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4657. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Nyktas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 4658. A bill for the relief of Jose A. 
Crespo, Mrs. Isabel T. Crespo, and Bonifacio 
Bitanga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 4659. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Tozzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R, 4660. A bill for the relief of Beth 
Barbara Burpee (Fujiko Maezawa); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H.R. 4661. A bill for the relief of the 
Av-Equip Manufacturing Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 4662. A bill for the relief of Victori- 
ana Areiotio Berincua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXD, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


171. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of residents 
of Boyden, Iowa, in support of H. R. 1227; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

172, By Mr, MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of constituents of Millington, and Chester- 
town (Kent County), Md., relative to pro- 
posed legislation to prohibit alcoholic bever- 
age advertising over radio and television and 
in our magazines; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

173. Also, petition of constituents of 
Easton, Bethlehem, and Longwoods (Talbot 
County), Md., relative to proposed legisla- 
tion to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing over radio and ‘television and in our 
magazines; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

174. By Mr. SADLAK: Resolution adopted 
by the Connecticut Petroleum Association, 
New Britain, Conn., urging that the Federal 
Government retire immediately from the 
field of motor-fuel taxation, and that the 
Federal tax on motor fuel be eliminated; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

175. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Veterans 
Political Committee, Inc. Washington, D. C., 
requesting immediate action in effecting the 
withdrawal of the United States membership 
in the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Blake Smith, pastor, University 
Baptist Church, Austin, Tex., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we turn our thoughts 
and our hearts to Thee for judgment and 
for mercy. 

We acknowledge that Thy judgments 
are true and righteous altogether. Be- 
fore Thee our motives are laid bare, and 
no garments of deception can hide them 
from Thy discerning knowledge. In Thy 
ears all of our words carry their true 
meaning, so that what we say and what 
we mean are perfectly joined. In Thy 
sight all of our acts are weighed in the 
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true balance of Thy perfect will, so that 
no meanness of spirit, no vanity or self- 
ishness are ever justified by momentary 
expediencies. 

Make us then, O Lord our God, to walk 
constantly in Thy presence, that we may 
temper our motives, frame our words, 
and fashion our acts by Thy judgments 
and not by the changing opinions of 
men. 

We humbly implore Thy mercies, that 
our hearts may be pure, our minds clear, 
our acts just, and our consciences free. 
In our moral ambiguities, give us a clear 
sense of what is right in Thy sight. In 
our fears, steel us to the performance of 
our duties with strong faith that if God 
be for us we need not fear either failure 
or defeat because the victory is sure. 
When we are tempted to selfishness, for- 
getting for even one moment our weaker 
brothers, at home or abroad, draw us 
quickly back to the remembrance that 
what we do to the least of these we have 
done unto Thee. 

So grant us Thy mercy, O God, with 
the forgiveness of our sins, for Thy 
name's sake. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, April 14, 
Wednesday, April 15, and Thursday, 
April 16, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PROCEDURE 
AND SATURDAY SESSION 


Thé PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
heretofore entered, the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama, without losing 
his rights to the floor, yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I will not lose the floor, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to state for 
the Recorp that at 12 o'clock I shall call 
for a quorum in order to provide for a 
morning hour, during which time such 
business as is usually in order in the 
morning hour may be conducted, this to 
be done without the Senator from Ala- 
bama losing the floor. I thought it 
better to wait until 12 o’clock, so that 
more Senators may have an opportunity 
to be present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader how long he plans to have 
the Senate remain in session today? 

Mr. TAFT. I expect to have the Sen- 
ate recess about 5:30. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator plan to have the Senate meet 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. TAFT, It is planned to have a 
session beginning tomorrow morning at 
11 o'clock, and continuing for about the 
ane length of time as is proposed for 

ay. 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is obvious 
that the people of 45 States, other than 
the States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, ought to take a hard look at the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
bearing in mind that the enactment of 
this measure would deprive them of their 
national birthright and would give them 
in return either nothing at all, in the 
case of the interior States, or the pro- 
verbial mess of pottage, in the case of 
the coastal States other than California, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

This giveaway proposal ought to raise 
a storm of criticism from the people of 
45 States. In particular, all school- 
teachers, all schoolchildren, all parents 
of schoolchildren, and all friends of edu- 
cation in the 45 States ought to unite 
in overwhelming the Congress with pro- 
tests, because we have in the prospective 
income from the great oil and gas de- 
posits on the Continental Shelf a mighty 
potential for the advancement of educa- 
tion throughout the United States. 

Certainly, it would be the utmost folly, 
at a time when the people of the United 
States are staggering under a national 
debt amounting to more than $265 bil- 
lion, for the Congress to give away to the 
three States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas immensely valuable oil and 
gas deposits, the income from which 
should be devoted to purposes of the 
needs of, urgent needs of, national de- 
fense and to education in all the 48 
States. 

In this connection, I should like to 
advert for a moment to the somewhat 
amazing sophistry that is involved in the 
argument advanced by some of the pro- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 13 to 
the effect that the people of the United 
States ought to give Continental Shelf 
lands beneath the marginal sea to the 
States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas because these States might derive 
for their own citizens a greater financial 
return from the development of such 
lands for oil and gas than would be de- 
rived for the people of the whole Nation 
if these lands were retained and devel- 
oped under Federal control. Of course, 
the answer to this contention is that the 
maximum income for the people of the 
United States would be derived from the 
development of these lands for oil and 
gas under Federal management if the 
Congress would follow the recommenda- 
tion repeatedly made by the executive 
branch during the former national ad- 
ministration and would enact legisla- 
tion providing for the issuance of oil and 
gas leases on lands of the Continental 
Shelf by means of competitive bidding. 

Mr. President, time and again the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, the 
branch charged with the administration 
of lands and natural resources held by 
the Government as trustee for all the 
people, has urged Congress that legisla- 
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tion be enacted to provide the maximum 
income from oil, from gas, and from 
other great natural resources. 

It is true that oil and gas leases cover- 
ing “wildcat’—and I emphasize the word 
“wildcat’—public domain lands are is- 
sued by the Federal Government on a 
noncompetitive basis to the first qualified 
person applying for such a lease. How- 
ever, this is done because the executive 
branch is compelled by the Congress to 
proceed on such a basis. 

No one knows better than Senators 
that the executive branch, the adminis- 
trative officers, and officials of the execu- 
tive branch, cannot and should not write 
the law. It is their function to apply 
and execute the law as it is written by 
Congress. 

Section 17 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, as amended, specifically provides 
that— 

When the lands to be leased are not within 
any known geological structure of a pro- 
ducing oil or gas field, the person first mak- 
ing application for the lease who is qualified 
to hold a lease * * * shall be entitled to a 
lease of such lands without competitive 
bidding. 


That language is clear. It is specific. 
It is not subject to varying interpreta- 
tions of any kind. It is a binding man- 
date. It is a binding command to the 
administrative officials of the executive 
branch, whose duty it is to make these 
leases. Under this language the admin- 
istrators are given no discretion what- 
ever. They are not permitted in any 
way to act according to their best judg- 
ment, according to what they think 
might bring the maximum return to the 
Government of the United States as 
trustee for all the people. Under this 
language the administrative officials can 
do only one thing. Without any compe- 
tition, without any advertisement for 
lessees, they must grant a lease to the 
first qualified person who may apply for 
it. There is no discretion whatever. The 
statute is binding. Without any compe- 
tition whatever, the first person who may 
apply for a lease is entitled to receive it, 
Fortunately, it has been held by the So- 
licitor of the Interior Department and 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States that the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 is not applicable to lands of the 
Continental Shelf, so that the provision 
in that act, with respect to the issuance 
of oil and gas leases on a noncompetitive 
basis, would not operate to limit in any 
way the financial return that might be 
derived by the Federal Government from 
the development of the Continental Shelf 
lands for oil and gas or for other min- 
erals and natural resources. These as- 
sets, under appropriate legislation en- 
acted by the Congress, could, and should 
be developed in such a way as to realize 
the maximum financial benefits for their 
owners, the people of the United States. | 

Quite apart from the financial aspects 
of this problem, the importance of oil 
in these times to the national economy 
and to the Government itself can hardly , 
be overestimated. | 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Department of the Interior, it is ex- 
pected that the domestic consumption of 
petroleum products in the United States 
during 1953 will average approximately 
8 million barrels a day. If, as seems. 
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likely, the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment use petroleum products in 1953 
as extensively as they did in 1952, it is 
reasonable to estimate that about 500,- 
000 barrels of the average daily domestic 
consumption of petroleum products dur- 
ing 1953 will be attributable to agencies 
of the Federal Government, including 
the three military departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in 
the conduct of their activities for the de- 
fense of the Nation. These Departments, 
as we know, use huge amounts of oil in 
the conduct of their activities for the 
defense of the Nation. The distinguished 
Presiding Officer {Mr. Corpon], acting 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs during the considera- 
tion of this measure, is a veteran of 
World War I, as I am. He knows that 
that war was a horse-drawn war, or a 
mule-drawn war, so to speak. World 
War II was a war of modern mechanical 
instruments. We did not have mules or 
horses. We had tractors, jeeps, and 
motor vehicles of all kinds, as well as 
mighty airplanes, all of which had to be 
fed with gasoline and oil, none of which 
were worth anything whatever without 
gasoline and other petroleum products to 
operate them. 

Aside from the consumption by the 
Government and the agencies of Gov- 
ernment, the total domestic production 
of petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing 1953 is expected to average somewhat 
less than 7 million barrels per day. The 
production of petroleum from Govern- 
ment-owned lands other than lands of 
the Continental Shelf will probably aver- 
age about 300,000 barrels a day during 
1953, of which the Government’s share 
as royalty will doubtless average some- 
what less than 40,000 barrels a day. 

Hence, the average daily production 
of petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing 1953 is expected to fall far short of 
meeting the average daily domestic de- 
mand for petroleum products during the 
Same period. The deficiency of oil and 
petroleum products in the United States 
will probably amount to about 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day. Insofar as the Gov- 
ernment itself is concerned, its royalty 
oil from Government-owned lands, other 
than the Continental Shelf, during 1953 
will be only a drop in the:bucket as com- 
pared to the amount of petroleum 
products which the Armed Forces and 
other agencies of the Government are ex- 
pected to consume in 1953. 

It is obvious that if a worsening of the 
international situation should extend 
the involvement of the United States in 
armed conflict beyond the scope of our 
present military activities in Korea, the 
consumption of petroleum products for 
defense purposes alone by the Govern- 
ment, and by industries working for the 
Government, would greatly expand. 

I emphasize defense purposes not only 
in the sense of the petroleum products 
which we must have for our tanks, our 
jeeps, and our motor vehicles of all 
kinds—the mechanical engines with 
which we fight today—but I also em- 
phasize industries, the great pride of 
America, the factor which, more than 
anything else, perhaps, gives America 
her mighty strength and her great pro- 
ductive capacity. ‘Without petroleum 
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products we would find productive ca- 
pacity largely paralyzed. We must have 
oil to operate our industries, to produce 
the materials and instruments which we 
need for the defense of our country. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the Sen- 
ator also add the fact that the workers in 
industry, who are traveling back and 
forth to their jobs, consume more gaso- 
line in time of an emergency than other- 
wise, because during such a time there is 
fuller employment and workers are very 
much required in such jobs? Therefore 
would not the Senator agree that the 
civilian consumption, quite apart from 
the industrial consumption, greatly in- 
creases in time of emergency because of 
the increased use of. private automo- 
biles? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. If we were in a war, trying to 
save our country, our freedom, and our 
institutions, it would be an all-out effort. 
Not only would we use every man and 
woman, but perhaps even children in 
some piaces. We would use every pos- 
sible industry, plant, and factory, and 
every possible industrial engine and de- 
vice. We would go all out, and that 
would mean the consumption of more 
and more oil and more and more other 
petroleum products than we use in nor- 
mal times, as the Senator from New 
Mexico has suggested by his question. 

As I said yesterday, we have done 
much, by the Marshall plan and similar 
assistance plans, to build up the indus- 
try of Europe. We know that next to 
the United States the industry of Europe 
has the second greatest capacity for in- 
dustrial production in the world. We 
have done all we can possibly do to build 
up that industry. One of the reasons 
for our building up the industry of Eu- 
rope is that we recognize the importance 
and the essentiality of that industry to 
our defense as well as to the defense of 
the entire free world. 

As the Senator from New Mexico so 
well knows, Europe is almost entirely 
dependent upon the Middle East for its 
oil and other petroleum products. As 
we all know, the Middle East is at Rus- 
sia’s back door. If Russia were to take 
the Middle East, or if Russia were in a 
position where she could control the oil 
of the Middle East, or in a position where 
she could stop the fiow of oil from the 
Middle East to Europe, Europe would 
naturally have to look to the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere for 
every drop of oil she would need for her 
industrial production, 

In that connection it is interesting to 
recall that after World War II we found 
the records of the conversations between 
Ribbentrop, representing Germany, and 
Molotov, representing Russia, at the 
time Russia and Germany entered into 
the agreements which brought about the 
alliance between Germany and Russia, 
prior to Germany’s attack upon Russia. 
One of the most interesting and most 
significant, and, I may say, one of the 
most challenging aspects of those agree- 
ments, so far as the people of the United 
States are concerned, is that in those 
agreements Molotov, representing Rus- 
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sia, made it definite and clear that Russia 
would look upon the Middle East as a 
sphere of special influence for Russia. 

In other words, what Russia said to 
Germany, in effect, was: “We will have 
this mutual understanding. We will 
enter into this mutual pact. We will 
help each other. We will exchange 
goods. We will trade together. We will 
do all that, but we want it clearly under- 
stood by you that the Middle East, where 
more than half the world’s oil supply is 
located today, is to be our special pre- 
serve. Russia will be the one that will 
have a preferred place in the Middle 
East and priority to get the oil there. 
We will have the priorities in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

So, as the Senator from New Mexico 
suggests, when we deal with oil we deal 
with a product which is absolutely vital 
to the defense of the United States and 
to the preservation of our institutions 
and our freedom. 

I hope the Senator from New Mexico 
will agree with me that, if we reached 
the point where we had no oil and there- 
fore could no longer fly our airplanes, 
fueled with oil and gasoline, and carry- 
ing atomic bombs to Russia, we would 
be at the mercy of Russia, and Russia 
could dictate terms to us, because 
she had the oil and the airplanes in 
which to send atomic bombs to America 
and literally wipe it from the face of the 
world. In such event, one of the very 
first conditions of her terms to us would 
be the liquidation of the leaders of the 
United States, including the liquidation 
of the Members of the United States 
Senate. I am certain that the Senator 
from New Mexico will agree with me 
about that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BusH# 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield for 
a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recall that in the hear- 
ings held this year by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chapman, 
dealt with the question of oil in the Mid- 
dle East and the importance of it to 
Russia? Does the Senator further re- 
call that the former Secretary of the 
Interior, who had been in charge of 
the production of petroleum, said that, 
roughly, 58 percent of the world’s known 
oil reserves lie in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and that of this amount approxi- 
mately 86 percent is in the Middle East? 

Mr, HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama recalls that testimony of the for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, and he 
read and reread it. Furthermore, as 
the Senator from Alabama recalis, in 
the light of that testimony, one evening 
the Senator from New Mexico, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and one or two other 
Senators sought to get a detailed pic- 
ture of the situation in the Middle East. 
The Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Alabama, along with sev- 
eral other Senators, went to the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. We went 
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to his office because in his office he had 
all of the charts and maps and all the 
detailed information on that subject. 

We stayed in the Secretary’s office, as 
the Senator from Alabama will recall, 
for more than 2 hours. 

In graphic form, the former Secretary 
of the Interior referred to the charts 
and maps and showed how the vast oil- 
fields in the Middle East were vulner- 
able to attack by the Russians and how 
those countries producing the oil are so 
geographically situated that all that 
Russia would have to do would be to 
reach out her long arm and grab the 
oil and take it away from Europe, away 
from the United States, and away from 
the whole free world, and then use it 
in her airplanes and send the airplanes 
to the United States and drop bombs 
on Washington, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Birmingham, Ala., and on 
all the other great centers of industry 
in the United States. 

The Senator from New Mexico knows 
that not only would that oil make it 
possible for Russia to send her atomic 
bombs to the United States, but the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico knows also that 
there are other forms of warfare which, 
thank Heaven, have not yet been re- 
sorted to. There are forms of warfare 
that employ disease germs and there are 
forms of warfare for the spreading of 
all kinds of gases. Is there anyone who 
has any sense at all and who knows any- 
thing at all about the history of Russia, 
and the way in which she has broken 
promise after promise and solemn com- 
mitment after solemn commitment, who 
would feel for even one minute that if 
Russia thought it was in her interest to 
resort to that kind of warfare she would 
hesitate to resort to it? 

Mr. President, I do not want the peo- 
ple of the United States to feel that it 
is only the people who live in the great 
industrial centers of the United States, 
such as Detroit, Cleveland, or Pittsburgh, 
who are in grave danger. I say to you, 
Mr. President, that because of modern 
technological developments and the ad- 
vances and discoveries of our scientists, 
the Russians have the oil with which to 
send their airplanes to this country to 
wreak havoc and death and destruction 
over any part of the United States they 
may wish to attack, I believe the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico will agree with 
that statement. There is just no limit, 
when we think of what modern science 
has disclosed to the world, and we are 
foolish to think that while we have great 
engines of war for some reason the Rus- 
sians do not have them. We know that 
today the airplane the Russians have— 
and I refer to the type known as the 
MIG—is one of the very best airplanes 
in the world; it is superior to any other 
airplane yet devised by the talents and 
capacity of men, possibly with the ex- 
ception of the F-86, 

In view of the present great demand 
for petroleum products by the Govern- 
ment for defense purposes, and at least 
the possibility that the Government’s re- 
quirements in this respect might be sub- 
stantially increased, as suggested by the 
question of the Senator from New Mex- 
ica, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a more prodigal proposal than the pres- 
ent one for the Government to give away 
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lands of the Continental Shelf contain- 
ing billions of barrels of oil and other 
precious resources. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
destruction of human life and plants, 
mills, factories, and workshops. Of 
course, the Senator from New Mexico 
well knows, as is well known by everyone 
who has kept up with developments, 
that the Russians also have the power 
to destroy our livestock, our crops, our 
growing fields of grain, including corn 
and wheat, and other commodities upon 
which the very sustenance and life of 
the people of the United States depend. 

Can anyone be unaware of the dan- 
gerous situation in Iran—the oil lifeline 
of half the world? Surely none are so 
simple as to imagine that Russia in her 
schemes has overlooked this vast source 
of oil that she needs for her huge war 
machine. 

I have just referred to the agreements 
between Molotov and Ribbentrop. At 
that time they were talking about the 
great oil deposits in Iran. 

While we still hope for a safe solution 
of the Iranian oil crisis, we would be 
faithless guardians for our people if we 
did not, as prudent men, act on the as- 
sumption that oil of the Middle East 
might be lost to western Europe and to 
us. In such case all free nations must 
look to this hemisphere. In such case 
our oil becomes not alone a national re- 
source to be conserved and guarded for 
the future welfare of our children, but 
a national resource which must be pre- 
served by a watchful government, if our 
Nation is to survive. 

A modern army travels, not on its 
stomach, but on oil, The Wehrmacht, 
the mighty war machine of Adolf Hit- 
ler, ground to a shuddering halt because 
of lack of oil. Mr. President, where did 
the American Air Force make one of its 
first great raids in World War II, when 
it got ready to strike Adolf Hitler and 
his minions? In World War II the Amer- 
ican Air Force made one of its first great 
raids on the Axis against the Ploesti oil 
refineries, and it kept up a steady attack 
until Hitler had no oil. Those refineries 
were not even in Germany; they were in 
Rumania. So in that war one of the 
first great strikes made by the American 
Air Force was against the Ploesti oil re- 
fineries in Rumania. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only 
to my friend, the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. JACKSON, I desire to compli- 
ment the Senator from Alabama on his 
statement. Most persons are unaware 


of the fact that at that time the oil situ-- 


ation was critical, so far as the enemy 
was concerned. If war should come 
again, it would be necessary to strike in 
the same area, but simply a little farther 
over. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is absolutely correct. As he 
knows, what was left of the vaunted 
Luftwaffe and the Japanese Air Force 
stayed on the ground because they had 
no oil. 

Of course, Mr. President, we recall 
that Charles Augustus Lindbergh, the 
first aviator with the will, the courage, 
and skill to fly an airplane from New 
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York to Paris, across the great Atlantic 
Ocean, subsequently reported that the 
German Luftwaffe was almost invincible. 
However, when that air force lacked oil, 
it could no longer take to the air. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY STUDENTS 
FROM HONEA PATH (S. C.) HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina wish me to yield for a 
question only? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like the Senator from Alabama 
to yield, to permit me to make a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, with the 
understanding that in yielding for that 
purpose, my right to the floor will not 
be affected in any way, I shall be glad 
to yield to my friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina, to permit him to make 
a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the gallery at this time 
are approximately 50 young people from 
the Honea Path, S. C., High School. 
Honea Path is my native city, and I 
should like to have the Members of the 
Senate pause long enough to extend 
greetings to these young people. I ask 
them to stand, so that the Senate may 
see the fine delegation from the Honea 
Path, S. C., High School. [Applause.] 

I thank the Senator very much, in- 
deed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways delighted to extend any courtesy 
that I can to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston]. I have been particularly de- 
lighted to yield to him at this time, in 
order that he may present to the Sen- 
ate the splendid delegation of young 
men and women from his great State of 
South Carolina. 

He knows, as I do, that the people of 
Alabama have a deep appreciation and 
a very warm attachment for the people 
of South Carolina. We know how fine 
are the young people of that State, and 
I think it is particularly fitting that 
the young men and women from the 
Honea Path High School have visited 
the Senate today, as we wage this bat- 
tle, because it is a battle for the educa- 
tion of the young people of our Nation, 
for it is proposed by an amendment 
pending that the revenues to be de- 
rived from the oil in the submerged 
lands and in the Continental Shelf 
may be used to meet the desperate needs 
of our schools, so as to give the youth 
of South Carolina and the youth of all 
the other States of the Union better 
and more adequate opportunities for 
education. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
13) to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navi- 
gable waters within State boundaries and 
to the natural resources within such 
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lands and waters, and to provide for 
the use and control of said lands and 
resources. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that today oil is strategic target 
No. 1. Today any army staff would cer- 
tainly be derelict in the performance of 
its duty and would fail the Nation if it 
did not regard oil as strategic target No. 
1, for, as I have said, without oil, air- 
planes cannot fiy, tanks cannot move, 
and all the other engines of war are ab- 
solutely helpless. I may say they be- 
come sitting ducks for the enemy. So 
cil is strategic target No. 1, for the very 
simple reason that, if a nation does not 
have oil, it has power neither for offense 
nor for defense. Without oil we not only 
cannot carry the war to the enemy, but 
we cannot even defend ourselves. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment, charged under the Constitution 
of the United States with responsibility 
for the national defense must at all 
costs conserve its oil for the purposes 
of defense. Let me emphasize the fact 
that the defense of the United States is 
not the responsibility of any one State, 
fine and splendid and magnificent as is 
each of the 48 States of the Union. The 
States, as separate States, have no duty 
in this matter. Thé responsibility is 
that of the Government of the United 
States of America. We know that per- 
haps the most compelling reason for the 
formation of the Federal Union and the 
Government of the United Siates was 
that the power and strength and re- 
sources of all the people might be 
brought together under one head, for the 
defense of all the people. 

Mr, President, if I desired to delay 
this matter—which I do not—I could 
make a speech on the trials, tribulations, 
end sufferings of George Washington 
when he was trying to win our inde- 
pendence. He did not have behind him 
a central government sufficiently strong 
to support him in the battles he was 
fighting for the independence of the 
American Colonies which became States. 
He was, so to speak, a mere petitioner, 
entreating the individual States to do 
this or that. Naturally, one State would 
reply, “We have done thus and so. Why 
does not some other State do what you 
are now asking to have done?” 

Let us consider the story of those dark 
and desperate days at Valley Forge. 
What was Washington struggling for? 
It was to get men, food, supplies, and 
other materials necessary for the waging 
of the war. If there is to be found in 
all the history of the world a heart- 
breaking story of a man making a vali- 
ant stand for the life, liberty, and free- 
dom of a people against tremendous 
odds, against all kinds of disappoint- 
ments, against all kinds of denials, I may 
say, it is the story of George Washington 
at Valley Forge. It was as a result of 
that poignant lesson that there was 
brought into being this great Federal 
Union, that we might have a central 
government of the United States, with 
the responsibility and power to defend 
all people and to preserve the freedom 
which the sword of Washington had won 
tor us against the tyranny of the British 
Crown. 

Mr. President, I have thus far looked 
only at the growing demands for oil. As 
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the Senator from New Mexico suggested 
by his question a little while ago, we 
know the tremendous increase in the de- 
mands for oil which would result from 
a full-scale war. We also know that the 
annual rate of consumption of petroleum 
is increasing rapidly, not only within the 
United States but also throughout the 
free world. The Paley Commission, 
which I think was headed by one of the 
most devoted men of the Nation, and 
one of the ablest, made a thorough study 
and investigation. It had no axes to 
grind. It had no one to favor, one way 
or the other, Its purpose was to find 
but one thing. ‘The position of the Com- 
mission, and of Mr. Paley, may be inter- 
preted in the light of the statement, 
“This one thing I do; and that is to 
search out and find the truth.” 

The Paley Commission estimated that 
within 25 years the demand for crude oil 
in the United States will have increased 
110 percent over the demand of 1950. 
The demand in Europe will be increased 
over 1950 by 233 percent, and the demand 
in South America by a similar figure of 
233 percent. This brings the total in- 
creased demands of the free world to 
an average of 168 percent. 

Mr. President, I am advised that the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear} would like me to yield to him 
briefly, in order that he may present a 
distinguished group of visitors from his 
State of Delaware. With the under- 
standing that it will be in no way inter- 
fere with my rights to the floor, and will 
in no way prejudice my right to continue 
with-this speech, I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Delaware at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may so yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, and with that understanding, 
the Senator from Delaware is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF A GROUP 
OF LADIES FROM DELAWARE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, first pay- 
ing my high compliments, of course, to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
and to express my appreciation of his 
having yielded in order that I might have 
this privilege, I invite Members of the 
Senate to view the distinguished group 
in the family gallery of the Senate. I 
invite the beautiful and delightful ladies 
from the State of Delaware who con- 
stitute the group to rise, so that the Sen- 
ate may give them appropriate recog- 
nition. 

(The ladies rose, and were greeted with 
applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, this dis- 
tinguished group of ladies is in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of attending a 
luncheon at the Democratic Women’s 
Club at noon today. Mr. President, Iam 
sure our distinguished guests will under- 
stand that our hearty applause is entirely 
spontaneous. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
yielding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have yielded to my friend, the 
Senator from Delaware. I am always 
glad to extend him any courtesy I can. 
I am particularly delighted to have 
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yielded to him for this purpose. We in 
Alabama, the home State of that mar- 
velous woman, Helen Keller, feel that 
we are rightfully accredited with having 
the most beautiful and the most intelli- 
gent women in the world. On this oc- 
casion I am made aware of the fact that 
the State of Delaware also has excep- 
tionally beautiful and intelligent women. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for but one more remark? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, with the under- 
standing that it does not affect my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, the Senator from 
Delaware is recognized further. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, President, this is an 
especially delightful occasion, since I 
note the presence on the floor of my dis- 
tinguished colleague the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], my CO- 
sponsor in arranging for the visit of this 
distinguished group of ladies to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to know that for this privilege 
we are indebted not only to the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] but 
also to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware IMr. WILLIAMS]. I do 
not always agree with the distinguished 
senior Senator, but there is one thing we 
certainly will agree on, and that is as to 
the worth of these fine, attractive ladies 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to know 
that the senior Senator from Delaware 
was a cosponsor in bringing them to the 
Senate. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the na- 
tural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as we know, 
the United States has embarked on great 
programs to rebuild, as I have said, the 
economic and moral strength of the 
free world. We have poured out billions 
of dollars for that purpose. We are also 
engaged in programs to lend technical 
assistance to undeveloped countries to 
broaden their economy. Under the 
point 4 program, as we speak of it, we 
have sent able men and women to many 
countries to help the peoples of the world 
to meet their complex problems, both 
social and economic. 

I recall, Mr. President, that a year 
ago last fall I had the pleasure of going 
to the Middle East. On the ship on 
which I traveled there were fine, splen- 
did Americans from the great State of 
Utah, going, as we might say, as mis- 
sionaries of good will, to carry technical 
aid to the peoples of the Middle East. 
Among them there were doctors, sani- 
tarians, educators, and agriculturists, 
proceeding to Iran and to Saudi Arabia, 
countries which we know are so vital to 
our defense and our peace and to the 
peace of all the world. These patriotic 
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men and women were going at great sac- 
rifice to themselves, because their sal- 
aries were relatively very small, and they 
would have to live under conditions in 
no way comparable to the conditions 
under which they lived in the United 
States, under conditions which would 
deny them many of the comforts, con- 
veniences, and pleasures they enjoyed in 
the United States. Yet they were mak- 
ing these great sacrifices and going far 
from home as missionaries to aid the 
peoples of the Middle East and to bring 
help and encouragement to them, 

All these programs, Mr. President, 
whether they be related to the Marshall 
plan, the point 4 program, or any of the 
others of our economic programs, will 
add to the increasing demands for oil 
next year and every year following. We 
are instructing the people of those other 
nations how to become more mecha- 
nized; and the more mechanized and 
the more industrialized their life and 
civilization become, the greater the de- 
mand for oil and for the products of 
petroleum. 

As I have previously said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, armies, navies, and air forces are 
absolutely useless without a readily 
available supply of fuel. The industrial 
potential of those revitalized countries 
will be useless without adequate sup- 
plies of petroleum products. 

The increasing demand for petroleum 
products can be most clearly illustrated 
by reference to a few facts. Not very 
many years ago the railroads of the 
United States relied almost entirely upon 
steam locomotives, using coal for fuel, 
Today more than 85 percent of the loco- 
motives on American railroads are 
diesel powered, and that percentage is 
growing greater each day. 

During World War Ii—think of this, 
Mr. President—a P-51 fighter plane con- 
sumed approximately 65 gallons of motor 
fuel an hour. Today one of our jet 
fighters will use between 300 and 500 
gallons of fuel an hour. That is an 
increase of 7 or 8 times in the consump- 
tion of oil and petroleum products. 

A B-36 bomber consumers five times 
as much fuel an hour as does a B-17. 
We used the B-17 in World War II 
largely to wreak havoc upon Germany 
and Japan. We now have a jet bomber 
which is far superior to the B-36 bomb- 
er. It consumes far more oil and pe- 
troleum products than does the B-36. 
As a matter of fact, I think we may say 
that, in the absence of rehabilitation, the 
B-36 has become practically an obsolete 
plane. 

So it would be safe to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we must think in terms of 10 
times as much fuel for our present 
bombers. 

Senators may think I emphasize too 
much the matter of bombers, but, as I 
have previously stated, no man with any 
sense could have any reliance upon our 
successfuly conducting a war without 
bombers. We are a free people, and the 
preservation of our freedom depends in 
large measure upon our great bombers 
and the atomic bomb. The atomic bomb 
would be as nothing, it would not be even 
a cipher without a rim around it, if we 
did not have bombers with the capacity 
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to carry atomic bombs to the enemy. 
The Politburo knows that. When they 
gather around the table in Moscow and 
think about the United States, the first 
thing they consider is our airplanes 
which can carry atomic bombs. Sup- 
pose they could send their airplanes, 
armed with atomic bombs, to this coun- 
try and know that we could not retaliate. 

We would be like a man at the mercy 
of another man who is holding a pistol 
against his temple. Yet no bomber is 
worth anything at all—it might as well 
not be in existence—unless oil is avail- 
able with which to operate it. In the 
event of a major war we shall need the 
United States reserves along with the 
much smaller reserves in Canada and 
Venezuela to supply most of the oil for 
the free world. 

The real impact of this demand be- 
comes better realized when we see that 
approximately 60 percent of the ship 
tonnage transported to Europe during 
the last war consisted of oil and oil prod- 
ucts. Think of that, Mr. President. 
We had great armies of magnificent 
fighting men in Europe. We had to send 
them guns, tanks, bulldozers, cannon, 
rifes, everything, from toothpaste on up. 
We also had to send many of those things 
to our allies. Of all the multitudinous 
mass of material that we sent to Europe, 
60 percent of the shipping tonnage was 
oil. Think of that. It shows how abso- 
lutely necessary and indispensable oil is 
to any fighting machine. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the express provi- 
sion and stipulation that he shall not 
lose the floor? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Is it the understand- 
ing of the senior Senator from Alabama 
that at this time the absence of a 
quorum was to be suggested? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the acting 
majority leader that the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] advised me that 
at 12 o’clock he would ask me to yield 
the floor, with the understanding that 
it would be only temporarily, and that 
I would be permitted to continue my 
speech, so that he could suggest the 
absence of a quorum, and then have 
what is known as a morning hour, when 
Senators might submit unanimous con- 
sent requests to introduce bills, submit 
resolutions, and make insertions in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WELKER. With that under- 
standing and with such stipulation, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that my right to the floor will not be 
prejudiced and that I will be permitted 
to continue with my speech, I shall be 
glad to yield at this time to the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader. 

I observe that the majority leader 
himself, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], has now come to the floor, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bus in the chair). The understand- 
ing with the Senator from Alabama 
is explicit, and the Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from Ohio, 
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Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Green McCarthy 
Anderson Griswold McClellan 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Beall Hendrickson Monroney 
Bennett Hennings Morse 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hill Neely 
Butler, Md. Holland Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Payne 
Capehart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Kerr Stennis 
Eastland Kilgore Symington 
Ellender Knowland Taft 
Ferguson Kuchel Thye 
Flanders Langer Tobey 
Frear Long Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
George Mansfield Williams 
Gillette Martin Young 
Goldwater Maybank 

Gore McCarran 


Mr. TAFT. Iannounce that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senators from North Carolina 
[Mr. Hoey and Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
CHAVEZ] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] losing 
the floor, Members of the Senate may 
be permitted to introduce routine mat- 
ters which would be in order during a 
morning hour, provided that in making 
such presentations no Senator may 
speak for more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr, Pastore was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
following today, until Tuesday next. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT, 1951 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SPECIAL AGREEMENTS FoR SWITCHING SERVICE 
BY RAILWAY COMMON CARRIERS 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Postmaster General to enter 
into special agreements for certain switch- 
ing service by railway common carriers, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN EXCESS 
or ALLOTMENTS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on obligations 
incurred in excess of allotments, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 


AUDIT REPORT ON DEPARTMENT. OF INTERIOR, 
BUREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT 

A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port on the Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Land Management, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


Report or GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the work of the General Accounting Office, 
for the fiscal year 1952 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
sundry aliens whose deportation had been 
suspended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien, and the reasons for granting the 
applications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNTTED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D, C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the settle- 
ment of the claims of the Cherokee Nation 
of Indians in Oklahoma jor and on behalf 
of the Western (Old Settier) Cherokee In- 
dians, and the Eastern (Emigrant) Cherokee 
Indians, plaintiffs, v. the United States, and 
the Skokomish, Kahtai, Squahquaithtl, 
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Tchqueen, Stetehtlum, Tsohkw, Yennts,. 
Pihtst, Hunnint, Klatlawash, Okeho, Toan- 
hooch, and Chemakum Tribes of Indians v. 
the United States (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Small Defense Plants Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the sixth quarterly report of the operations 
of that Administration, for the period Janu- 
ary 1, to March 31, 1953 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Joint Resolution 1 


“A joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to provide for the care and maintenance 
of the Twin Navesink Lighthouse at 
Highlands, N. J., adjacent to Sandy Hook, 
by the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior and for the pres- 
ervation of said lighthouse as a historic 
site 


“Whereas the Twin Navesink Lighthouse 
was erected in the year 1862, during the Civil 
War, on the highest point of land above 
Sandy Hook, to guide ocean-going craft to 
the entrance of New York Harbor; and 

“Whereas Twin Lights was used as a guide 
to navigation until the year 1950, when it 
was supplanted by more modern devices; 
and 

“Whereas Twin Lights has become, over 
the years, a historic landmark to the citi- 
zens of our State and Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“i. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to provide for the care 
and maintenance of the Twin Navesink 
Lighthouse at Highlands, N. J., adjacent to 
Sandy Hook, by the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior and for the 
preservation of said lighthouse as a historic 
site. 

“2. The secretary of state is hereby di- 
rected forthwith to transmit a copy of this 
joint resolution, properly authenticated, to 
the President of the United States, to the 
respective presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in Congress. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 509 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation necessary to permit the legal 
entry of Anne Elizabeth Craps into the 
United States 


“Whereas during World War M in which 
the United States and Germany were en- 
gaged in war as opposite forces and whereas 
„during this period, many citizens of invaded 
countries were drafted into German indus- 
try; that during this period, one Anne Eliza- 
beth Craps, a citizen of Brussels, Belgium, 
was forced to leave her home: and work in a 
German factory; that during said time while 
she was working in German industry, she 
was apprehended and arrested, tried, and 
convicted by a Nazi court for having used an 
illegal ration card to obtain food for allies 
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of the American forces; and of having torn 
down a picture of Adolph Hitler from a wall; 
and 

“Whereas during this same period of time 
her father, Victor Craps, was engaged in as- 
sisting United States airmen who had been 
shot down over enemy territory and hiding 
said airmen on his property, thereby placing 
in jeopardy not only his life but the life of 
his family as well; and that said Victor Craps 
has been officially recognized by the allies 
and the Belgium Government for this meri- 
torious achievement; and 

“Whereas after the cessation of hostilities 
and upon her return to Brussels, Belgium, a 
member of the American forces, one Ray 
Urabazo of Anadarko, Okla., met and married 
the said Anne Elizabeth Craps; and 

“Whereas through a technicality of the 
United States immigration law which relates 
to persons having been convicted of criminal 
actions in other countries, she has been 
barred from the United States and prevented 
from joining her husband, Ray Urabazo of 
Anadarko, Okla.; and 

“Whereas the criminal actions referred to. 
by the United States immigration authori- 
ties are the acts of resistance she committed 
against the German Government while risk- 
ing her own life and personal freedom for 
the United States and its allies: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein), as follows: 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby memorialized to enact 
legislation necessary to provide for the legal 
entry of Anne Elizabeth Craps into the 
United States and be given the privileges of 
any other war bride so that she may rejoin 
her husband, Ray Urabazo, who is still a 
member of the Armed Forces of this country; 
and 

“2. That the chief clerk of the house of 
representatives is hereby directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the eight Mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 30th day of March 1953. 

“JANES C. NANCE, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 6th day of 
April 1953. 

“RAYMOND GARY, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to enact 
H. R. 2848, pertaining to charges for use 
of wharves and landings existing during 
the Republic of Hawaii 


“Whereas section 89 of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act provides: ‘That until further pro- 
vision: is made by Congress the wharves and 
landings constructed or controlled by the 
Republic of Hawaii on any seacoast, bay 
roadstead, or harbor shall remain under the 
control of the government of the Territory 
of Hawaii, which shall receive and enjoy all 
revenue derived therefrom, on condition 
that said property shall be kept in good 
condition for the use and convenience of 
commerce, but no tolls or charges shall be 
made by the government of the Territory 
of Hawaii for the use of any such property 
by the United States, or by any vessel of 
war, tug, revenue cutter, or other boat or 
transport in the service of the United States’; 
and 

“Whereas all wharves and landings which 
were suitable for shipping and which existed 
at the time of the passage of section 89 of 
the organic act have long since been torn 
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down, and in some instances new structures 
erected; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the Territory 
that it was not the intention of the Con- 
gress to require the Territory to forever 
furnish free use of wharf structures to Fed- 
eral agencies; and 

“Whereas the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of the Territory of Hawali is on a 
self-supporting basis and is required to sell 
revenue bonds for all major capital replace- 
ments; and 

“Whereas section 89 of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act, by providing for free usage of 
waterfront structures by Federal agencies has 
adversely affected the sale of revenue bonds; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government, 
through Army and Navy construction in 
Honolulu Harbor and Pearl Harbor, has pro- 
vided modern wharf facilities which make it 
no longer necessary for these agencies to 
use territorial waterfront facilities; and 

“Whereas the Honorable JoserH R., FAR- 
RINGTON has introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives legislation designated as H. R, 
2848 which will eliminate the provision that 
no charge can be made by the Territory for 
use of wharves and landings existing at the 
time section 89 of the organic act was en- 
acted: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to enact into law H. R. 2848 for 
the reasons stated in this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 2. Duly authenticated copies of this 
joint resolution shall be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Src. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 11th day of April A. D. 
1953. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor Of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, relating to the elimination of the 
Federal gasoline tax and leaving that area 
of taxation entirely to the States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mrs. Smrru of Maine on April 16, 
1953, p. 3186, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the St. Louis 
Chapter, Sons of the Revolution, St. Louis, 
Mo., relating to the lack of spiritual guidance 
in the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Boston, Mass., favoring the adoption of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 16, to estab- 
lish a joint committee to investigate alleged 
crimes against humanity in totalitarian 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a 


SOVIET ATTACK ON RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEFS AND MINORITY PEOPLES— 
RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL FREE- 
DOM MOBILIZATION PROTEST 
RALLY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Freedom Protest Rally on March 
29, 1953, at Buffalo, N. Y., protesting 
against the Soviet attack on religious 
beliefs and minority peoples; and I re- 
quest that the resolution be referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED aT NATIONAL FREEDOM 
MOBILIZATION PROTEST RALLY HELD SUNDAY, 
Marcu 29, 1953, IN THE JEWISH CENTER, 
Burrato, N. Y. 

We, the citizens of Buffalo in meeting 
assembled, unite in condemning and protest- 
ing the policy of Soviet attack against reli- 
gious beliefs and against minority peoples. 
We especially condemn and protest Commu- 
nist anti-Semitism which has already mani- 
fested itself in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
in East Germany as well as in Russia itself, 
and which is reported to be developing in 
the establishment of forced labor and farm 
camps for Jews in Hungary and Rumania, 
and in the seizure of Jewish property in 
Albania. 

We appeal to free men the world over to 
denounce this threat of genocide. We urge 
the Government of the United States, the 
United Nations, and the governments of all 
free countries to condemn and protest this 
crime against humanity, and to urge that 
the Jews behind the Iron Curtain be per- 
mitted to leave their homes and to proceed 
to a new life in Israel, 

We request that this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Government of the United 
States, and through the Government of the 
United States to the United Nations and the 
free nations of the world. 

JOSEPH MARKEL 
(In behalf of the United Jewish 
Federation of Buffalo, Inc., and 
30 sponsoring organizations). 


IMPORTATION OF FISH—RESOLU- 
TION OF CITY COUNCIL OF NEW 
BEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, 
SALTONSTALL] I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of the 
City of New Bedford, Mass., relating to 
the importation of fish. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Whereas recent years have witnessed an 
abandonment of high tariffs which had in 
the past stifled the exchange of commodities 
and served as a foundation for an economic 
war between nations to the ultimate dis- 
advantage of the entire world; and 

Whereas progress has dictated and wisdom 
has established in lieu thereof much more 
equitable conditions, such as exchange con- 
trols and reciprocal trade agreements; and 

Whereas all voluntary trade agreements 
between nations executed in the further- 
ance of this enlightened policy are condi- 
tioned, either expressly or impliedly, on the 
intent and determination of signatory coun- 
tries to protect their economic structure in 
the first instance whenever imports threaten 
to retard, destroy, or sacrifice their estab- 
lished enterprises; and 

Whereas the welfare of the citizens of 
New Bedford, Mass., is presently and for 
some time has been jeopardized by the im- 
portation of fish fillets; and 

Whereas the fishing industry is a major 
contributing factor to the prosperity of said 
New Bedford, since it represents employment 
for hundreds of persons and the investment 
of millions of dollars; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon our duly 
elected Members of Congress to forthwith 
initiate a forceful, aggressive, and intelli- 
gent campaign in Congress and before all 
committees, boards, or commissions within 
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whose jurisdiction the subject matter falls, 
with a view toward the revamping and 
amendment of existing agreements, rules, 
regulations, or quotas in order to remove the 
specter of bankruptcy which hovers over this 
vital industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That is is the sense of this city 
council that a catastrophic blow has been 
inflicted upon the fishing industry of the 
port of New Bedford, which requires the im- 
mediate intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
United States, Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Congressman Don- 
ALD W. NICHOLSON, and Congressman JOSEPH 
W. Martin, JR., as evidence of our desire that 
they without delay exert the power of their 
respective offices in obtaining instant relief 
for the port of New Bedford and thus fore- 
stall impending ruin and stagnation of an 
essential portion of the lifeblood of our com- 
munity. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: . 

By Mr. MARTIN (for Mr. Buss), from the 
Committee on Public Works: 

S. 117. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1941 relating to the 
apportionment of moneys received on ac- 
count of the leasing of lands acquired by 
the United States for flood-control purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 151); and 

5S. 639. A bill to provide for the abandon- 
ment of a certain part of the Federal project 
for the Broadkill River in Delaware; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 152). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By: Mr. BEALL (by request): 

S. 1665. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; and 

S. 1666. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr, HOLLAND: 

S.1667. A bill for the relief of Rica r. 

Barbey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1668. A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the existing project for the Mispil- 
lion River, Del., in order to improve facili- 
ties for navigation; to the Committee on 
Public Works. xi 

By. Mr. BARRETT: “if 

S. 1669. A bill to provide that the excess- 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not apply to lands in the Owl 
Creek unit of the Missouri Basin project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CASE (by request): 

S. 1670. A bill to amend section 365 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
laws for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, to increase the 
maximum sum allowable by the court out 
of assets of a decedent's estate for funeral 
expenses; 

S. 1671. A bill to emend the law of the 
District of Columbia relating to forcible en- 
try and detainer; 

S. 1672. A bill to amend the law of the 
District of Columbia relating to publication 
of partnerships; and 

S. 1673. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, as further amended by an act of April 
19, 1920 (title 20, ch. 1, sec. 116, D. C. Code, 
1951), relating to continuing decedent's 


‘business; to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1674. A bill for the relief of John James 
Perrin (Toshio Mogi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1675. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
Eftathiou Triantafillou; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8.1676. A bill to allow an additional ex- 
emption of $600 to a taxpayer and to the 
spouse of a taxpayer upon attaining the age 
of 70 years; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MALONE when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.1677. A bill relating to the venue of 
actions for violations of the act entitled “An 
act to assist States in collecting sales and use 
taxes on cigarettes”; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1678. A bill for the relief of Henry Szy- 
merski (Henryk Szymerski) and Polly Hen- 
rietta Szymerski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
ELLENDER)’: 

S. 1679. A bill to repeal certain acts relat- 
ing to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and possessions receiving the ben- 
efits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr, 
HoLLAND) : 

5. 1680. A bill to provide for emergency 
action under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado) : 

S. 1681. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to cancel the lease of the De- 
partment of the Army upon Camp George 
West, Colo., and to return such camp to- 
gether with all improvements thereto and 
facilities situated thereon to the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the committee on the revision 
of the District of Columbia Code of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, I 
introduce for appropriate reference four 
bills which have been drafted and 
approved by that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Busa 
in the chair). The bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The four bills introduced by Mr. CASE, 
by request, were received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 

S. 1670. A bill to amend section 365 of the 
‘act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
laws for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, to increase the 
‘maximum sum allowable by the court out 
of assets of a decedent’s estate for funeral 


expenses; 

S. 1671. A bill to amend the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to forcible entry 
and detainer; 

S. 1672. A bill to amend the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to publication of 
partnerships; and ~ 
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6. 1673. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, as further amended by an act of April 
19, 1920 (title 20, ch. 1, sec. 116, D. C. Code, 
1951), relating to continuing decedent's 
business. 


INCOME-TAX EXEMPTION FOR PER- 
SONS REACHING 70 YEARS OF 
AGE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
allow an additional exemption of $600 
to a taxpayer and to the spouse of a 
taxpayer upon attaining the age of 70 
years. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with a statement by 
me relating to the bill, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1676) to allow an addi- 
tional exemption of $800 to a taxpayer 
and to the spouse of a taxpayer upon 
attaining the age of 70 years, introduced 
by Mr. MALONE, was received, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 25 (b) (1) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to credits of individuals against net income) 
is amended by inserting the word “and” 
after the semicolon at the end of the clause 
(it) thereof and by adding after clause (ii) 
the following: 

“(ili) An additional exemption of $600 for 
the taxpayer if he has attained the age of 
70 before the close of his taxable year; and 

“(iv) An additional exemption of $600 for 
the spouse of the taxpayer and if the spouse 
has attained the age of 70 before the close 
of such taxable year, and, for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins, has no gross income and is not 
the dependent of another taxpayer.” 


The statement by Mr. MALONE is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MALONE 

Today I introduced a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code, relating to the Fed- 
eral income tax, in order to provide an ad- 
ditional exemption of $600 for each person 
reaching the age of 70. This proposed 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code is 
designed to help alleviate the severe finan- 
cial burden which inflation has placed upon 
elderly folks who have exerted an effort to 
accumulate a savings and have retired on 
the earnings from those savings or have 
contributed for years to a pension plan and 
have retired on a pension. 

Because of bureaucracy in government and 
deficit spending, the value of the dollar has 
been cut in half in the last decade. 

Even if this inflation spiral is stopped, the 
process of returning the dollar to a state of 
stability may be long and tedious. 

The people who have reached the age of 
70 have very little opportunity to supple- 
ment their available income and they must 
be given some immediate aid in their strug- 
gle to pay for the necessities of life. 

Under the present law, a person who has 
reached the age of 65 is allowed an exemp- 
tion of $1,200 for purposes of computing his 
Federal income tax. It is well known that 
in these times of intense inflation, $1,200 is 
insufficient to support one person at an ordi- 
nary standard of living, yet that individual 
is still required to pay a Federal income tax 


‘on any amount exceeding $1,200 which they 


may acquire, 
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We owe a duty to these elderly folks who 
have carried their share of the tax burden 
through the years to be relieved of paying 
a direct income tax on an income which fails 
to provide an adequate living. 

This measure is designed to provide a total 
exemption of $1,800 for each individual who 
reaches the age of 70. In the case of a 
married couple making a joint return the 
exemption of $1,800 would be allowed when 
either spouse reached the age of 70 and if 
both husband and wife had reached the age 
of 70, they would be allowed a combined 
exemption of $3,600. In the case of an in- 
dividual this could mean, under the present 
tax structure, an actual savings up to $229 
and for a married couple filing a joint re- 
turn, a savings up to $448. Although these 
amounts are small, elderly folks deserve any 
help we can give them in their struggle 
against inflation. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters, 
and to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bus 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, and withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of Thomas Chalmers Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which nominat- 
ing messages were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Col. Paul D. Berrigan, C. E., Corps of Engi= 
neers, to serve as president and senior mem- 
ber of the California Debris Commission. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

Summary of an address on the subject 
Security Lives in the Heart, delivered by 
Senator BENNETT at the 11th annual National 
Parm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Resolution adopted by the Young Repub- 
lican Federation of Oregon in support of 
academic freedom and in opposition to nega- 
tive loyalty oaths. 4 

By Mr. MORSE: 
Editorial from the Washington Post, and 


‘® letter from Dr. John A. Hipple, of the 


1953 


faculty of the Pennsylvania State: College, 
published in the Washington Post, dealing 
with the discharge of Dr. Allen V. Astin, Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards. 

Report issued by the Pioneer Service Co., 
of Eugene, Oreg., dated April 1953, dealing 
with business conditions in Pacific North- 
west. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

Communication regarding the dismissal of 
Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, received from Archie I. 
Mahon, president of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Letter addressed by him to the President 
in regard to the proposed cut in the school- 
lunch program, 

Editorial entitled “Need Air Mail Pay Re- 
form,” published in the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times of April 8, 1953. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Morale, First Class,” in 
tribute to Government employees, published 
in the Washington Daily News on April 16, 
1953, 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Letter received by him from Blaine Hal- 
lock, of Baker, Oreg., regarding social-secu- 
rity numbers for domestic employees. 

Article entitled “Wise Attitude,” published 
in the American Cattle Producer for April 
1953, discussing the position of the American 
cattle industry. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Three articles describing the operation and 
progress of the community visitation pro- 
gram of the Intermountain Indian School, at 
Brigham City, Utah. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS—POLI- 
CIES OF THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that because of the 2-minute limita- 
tion I cannot speak at length on an im- 
portant issue, in connection with which 
I have prepared an address, It refers to 
the subject of negotiated contracts, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry. Nego- 
tiated contracts have been entered into 
in specifically designated areas, when 
all the textile mills throughout the 
country are suffering from curtailed 
production. Such a practice I believe 
to be entirely wrong, and against the 
interests of the taxpayers, and I know it 
will cost the Government and its defense 
er many more thousands of dol- 

rs. 

I had advised Senators from various 
sections of the country that I was to 
make an address on this subject, and 
that I would let them know in advance 
when I would deliver it. 

However, I can well understand the 
desire of the distinguished majority 
TIeader and the distinguished minority 
leader to dispose of the submerged lands 
bill so that the Senate may proceed to 
other business, including the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills, which will 
begin to come from the House next week. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the address which I have prepared 
may be printed in the body of the REC- 
orp, in order to show what in my judg- 
ment are the discriminations and the 
wrong-doings practiced by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization—not by the De- 
fense Department or the Secretary of 
Defense—in approving certain procure- 
ment contracts which, in my judgment, 
are wrong from the standpoint of the 
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interests of the American people. There 
are social security acts and all kinds of 
laws to take care of the unemployed, and 
I do not see any reason why our taxpay- 
ers should be forced to carry this addi- 
tional burden. 

Mr. President, at 2 o’clock today there 
will be a meeting of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. The meeting 
will be presided over by the new chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPE- 
HART]. 

I have discussed only briefly, because 
of the 2-minute limitation applying 
during the morning hour, the legal mat- 
ter I had planned to present. At the 
meeting we expect to ask Mr. Flemming, 
who is Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, to come before us and offer 
some justification for his apparent deei- 
sion to direct negotiated contracts into 
specific geographic areas. I have dis- 
cussed this procedure with the present 
vice chairman, Mr. PauL Brown, of 
Georgia, and he is hearty agreement 
with the plan to have Mr. Flemming 
come before the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I regret the circumstances which make 
this speech necessary. I have requested cer- 
tain information of a Government agency 
which may have made it unnecessary for 
me to bring this problem to the attention 
of the Senate in this manner. I have sought 
this information, both as an individual Sen- 
ator and as chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production. 

When he was Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
issued an order known as Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4. The authority for this order 
has been questioned on a number of occa- 
sions. It was questioned specifically in an 
open hearing before the Joint Committee 
on February 6, 1952. It was questioned on 
other occasions prior to and subsequent to 
that date. 

For the record, Mr. President, I still ques- 
tion the authority for that order and sub- 
sequent actions thereunder. 

On the basis of newspaper stories and re- 
ports from representatives of the textile in- 
dustry, I have reason to believe that the 
questionable authority of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 is being used in a manner not 
in accordance with the intent of Congress. 

In an effort to avoid taking the time of 
the Senate on this matter, I made inquiry, 
by letter, of the present Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization on April 8, 
1953. That was over a week ago. I am 
unable to obtain an answer from the Direc- 
tor. I shall discuss this inquiry in more 
detail at a more appropriate place in my 
remarks. 

However, I will say at this point that I 
asked a simple question which required 
nothing more than a simple “Yes” or a “No” 
answer. I want to know if it is true, as re- 
ported, that textile contracts are being 
negotiated by the Defense Department with- 
out regard to the lowest price which might 
be obtainable. 

I shall, therefore, review for the benefit 
of other Senators who have expressed a simi- 
lar interest in the history of attempted dis- 
criminatory practices under Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4. 

What I regard as unfair treatment of the 
southern textile industry started with the 
issuance of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
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by the Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (Mr. Charles E. Wilson) effective Febru- 
ary 7, 1952. If the original provisions of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 had not been 
questioned by the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production, the effect would have been 
to bail out the textile industry in another 
section of the country by negotiating con- 
tracts for Government purchases at as much 
as 5 percent, 10 percent, or 15 percent in ex- 
cess of the amount which would have been 
paid under competitive bidding. A premium 
would have been placed on absentee owner- 
ship, inefficiency, and factory decay at the 
expense of the southern textile industry, 
where our workers are more efficient and 
productive and our plants more modern. 

The purpose of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, as listed therein, “is to provide for 
the procurement by negotiated contracts and 
purchases with responsible concerns which 
are in an area of current or imminent labor 
surplus (including a surplus of manpower 
possessing skills necessary to the fulfillment 
ef Government contracts and purchases), in 
eases where the public interest dictates the 
need for doing so in order to achieve the 
following objectives: 

“(a) To coordinate conversion from the 
civilian to military production; 

“(b) To minimize strains and dislocations 
in the economy resulting from such conver- 
sion; 

“(c) To preserve employee skills necessary 
to the fulfillment of Government contracts 
and purchases; 

“(d) To maintain productive facilities; 

“(e) To assure utilization of the Nation's 
total manpower potential by making use of 
the manpower resources of each area; and 

“(f) To help assure timely delivery of re- 
quired goods and services by locating pro- 
curement where the needed manpower and 
facilities are fully available.” 

Section 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No, 
4 did recognize that the operation of this 
order could have an adverse effect on an 
entire industry, and a method of procedure 
was provided for relief in such instances, 
Section 8 reads as follows: 

“When the application of this policy would 
have a major effect on the operation of an 
entire industry, appropriate recommenda- 
tions shall be made to the Director relative 
to that industry in lieu of recommendations 
relative to specific geographical areas. In 
such cases, after notice to and hearing of 
interested parties, consideration will be given 
to a separate certification applying to the 
entire industry.” 

On February 6, 1952, the date of the hear- 
ing before the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, Defense Mobilizer Wilson ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the 
committee in which he stated that it would 
appear from the information available that 
the textile and garment industries have his- 
torical problems which this policy cannot 
cure. In this letter. Mr. Wilson also as- 
sured the chairman of the committee that 
in any such situation, involving major ef- 
fects on an entire industry, no action would 
be taken until there has been notice to and 
publie hearings for ail interested parties. 
Mr. Wilson further stated that the reason 
for this is that in an industry of this type 
we cannot risk creating more manpower 
problems than we can cure, and it is ex- 
pected that if such a case arises a hearing 
would bring out all considerations so that 
such undesirable results can be avoided. 

It would appear to be pertinent at this 
point to attempt to determine what law the 
Office of Defense Mobilization relies on as 
authority for the issuance of Defense Man- 
power Policy No, 4. The language contained 
in policy No. 4 on this subject is as follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested In me 
by Executive Order 10193 and to supplement 
the National Manpower Mobilization Policy 
issued by the President on January 17, 1951, 
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and to carry out the purpose set forth above, 
it is hereby ordered that * * *.” 

An examination of Executive Order No, 
10193 reveals that the authority for its is- 
suance is also set forth in general language, 
as follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as 
President of the United States and as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, it is 
hereby ordered as follows.” 

In the hearing before the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production on February 6, 1952, 
the Chief Counsel (Mr. Correa) of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization was asked for the 
authority of law on which he relied for this 
action. 

“Mr, Correa. These contracts are placed 
under the Armed Seryices Procurement Act, 
which as you know, permits negotiations 
during time of national emergency and when 
determined to be in the public interest. 
The authority of Mr. Wilson over procure- 
ment stems from Executive Order 10193 in 
which he administers functions on behalf 
of the President, both under the Defense 
Production Act and under other acts.” 

Mr. Correa was asked to cite the specific 
authority in the Defense Production Act 
under which Mr. Wilson was acting. 

“Mr. CorrEA. That is section 2. It is set 
forth to give the purposes and policies of the 
act.” 

Mr. Correa was asked what, in the law, 
gives Mr. Wilson the right to negotiate a 
contract where he thinks there is unemploy- 
ment that should be relieved. 

“Mr, Correa. The Comptroller General has 
approved this policy as being consistent with 
the purposes of defense mobilization and 
the Armed Services Procurement Act.” 

Up to this point an examination has been 
made of the language contained in Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, Executive Order 
10193, and the testimony of the General 
Counsel of the Office of Defense Mohbiliza- 
tion before the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production on February 6, 1952, and the only 
specific provision of a statute mentioned is 
section 2 of the Defense Production Act, 
which ts nothing more than the declaration 
of policy in the Defense Production Act 
rather than a substantive provision of law. 
The two phrases “to develop and maintain 
the necessary military and economic 
strength” and “to oppose acts of aggression 
and promote peace” contained in the 
introduction of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 appear to have been extracted from 
section 2 of the Defense Production Act, 
which is the declaration of policy of the 
Defense Production Act. It would appear 
that when orders are issued by the executive 
officers of the Government which so vitally 
affect the economic life and fundamental 
rights of an area as does this policy, it should 
not be difficult for the executive depart- 
ment to explain to the Congress the specific 
substantive provision of law upon which the 
authority for such an order rests. 

It has been previously pointed out that 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 was issued 
by virtue of the authority contained in 
Executive Order 10193. In the hearing of 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
(February 6, 1952), the General Counsel (Mr, 
Correa) of ODM was asked whether Execu- 
tive Order 10193 was issued under the Armed 
Services Procurement Act or the Defense 
Production Act: 

“Mr. Correa. It is under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act.” 

When asked what section of the Defense 
Production Act, Mr. Correa stated: 

“It is the whole act. It is the entire act. 
Pag sets up the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 

on.” 

In a letter dated January 14, 1952, from 
Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States, to the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization it is clearly indicated 
that there is nothing in the Defense Produc- 
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tion Act of 1950, as amended, which author- 
izes such a negotiation of Government con- 
tracts contemplated in Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4. The exact language referred 
to is as follows: 

“As your letter apparently recognizes, there 
is nothing in the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, which, of itself, authorizes 
generally the negotiation of Government 
contracts or a disregard of normal procure- 
ment procedures, In its simplest form, 
therefore, the question you present is merely 
whether the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 authorizes the procedure in- 
volved.” 

In making further reference to the Armed 
Services Procurement Act: the Comptroller 
General pointed out that section 3 of the act 
requires that award be made to a responsible 
bidder. The Comptroller General then made 
reference to section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, which con- 
tains the following language: 

“On the other hand, section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
authorizes the negotiation of contracts, with- 
out advertising, when determined by the 
agency head to be necessary in the public 
interest during the period of a national 
emergency declared by the President. Such 
a national emergency was proclaimed by the 
President on December 16, 1950. Despite 
such authority, it would not normally appear 
to be in the public interest for the military 
departments to make awards of contracts to 
a firm or group of firms when it is known 
at the time that the services or supplies are 
obtainable elsewhere at a lower price. If, 
however, the military establishments deter- 
mine that, for the reasons set forth in your 
letter, it is mecessary in the public interest 
that awards be made in specific instances at 
prices other than the lowest which might be 
obtainable, this office will not be required to 
object to otherwise prior payments under 
contracts so awarded, It is understood, of 
course, that, if in its review of transactions 
of the type here in question, this office feels 
that there has been an improper exercise of 
authority to negotiate contracts and make 
awards for the purpose indicated, it may be 
necessary to report such instances to the 
Congress for its consideration or to take such 
other action as may be warranted. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“LINDSAY WARREN, 
“Comptroller General of the United 
States.” 


Although the above letter is the only 
known specific reference to section 2 (c) (1) 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act, it 
does appear that the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization proceeded after the issuance of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 as if Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 derived its authority 
from section 2 (c) (1). This is borne out 
in the hearing before the Surplus Manpower 
Committee panel beginning at 9:35 o'clock 
a.m, on March 20, 1952, which was 41 days 
after the effective date of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4.. Members of the panel were 
Mr. J. Forrester Davison, Mr. Maurice I, 
O'Connor, and Mr. Charles D. Stewart. It 
is interesting to note that responsibilities 
for this hearing were outlined by Mr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, then chairman of the Surplus 
Manpower Committee, and who is at pres- 
ent the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The responsibilities of the 
panel were outlined by Mr. Flemming, as 
follows: 

“You are hereby authorized to conduct a 
hearing pursuant to section 8 of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 concerning the place- 
ment of procurement contracts with the tex- 
tile industry. The purpose of the hearing 
is to receive evidence with respect to the 
following: 

“1, The nature and extent of the labor 
surplus in the textile industry, including 
the availability of skills necessary to the ful- 


_ fillment of Government contracts and pur- 
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chases, and the need for preserving these 
skills in the public interest. 

“2. The nature and extent of the facilities 
in the textile industry, including their suit- 
ability and availabilty for the fulfillment 
of Government contracts and purchases, and 
the need for maintaining these facilities in 
the public interest. 

“3. Whether it is in the public interest 
that insofar as it affects the textile indus- 
try, Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 should 
be applied to the textile industry as a whole 
in order to achieve a greater utilization of 
the manpower skills and facilities of the 
entire industry than is currently the case. 

“4. Appropriate methods of applying the 
policy to the textile industry in the event 
an affirmative finding is made under para- 
graph 3 above. 

“Upon conclusion of the hearing, I would 
appreciate your submitting to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee your findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations concerning 
the above and all material issues of fact 
presented during the hearing, You are au- 
thorized to make rulings in procedural mat- 
ters relating to the hearing. In the con- 
duct of the hearing a majority of the panel 
shall constitute a quorum. The hearing 
will be stenographically reported and the 
transcript of the reporter officially designated 
will be the sole official transcript of the pro- 
ceedings. Parties ‘wishing copies of the 
transcript may purchase them from the re- 
porter.” 

It is considered pertinent at this time 
to set forth the legislative history of section 
2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947 as found in the Report of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services; 


REPORT 


“Section 2 (c): In general, this section 
provides that all purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services shall be made by 
advertising, as provided in section 3, ex- 
cept in certain specified cases when they 
may be made by negotiation. It is contem- 
plated that the great volume of purchases 
and contracts will be made as a result of 
advertising for bids and that the authority 
to negotiate will be used intelligently and 
carefully. The exceptions to the require- 
ment for advertising are set out below: 

“Law: (1) If determined to be necessary 
in the public interest during the period of 
a national emergency declared by the Pres- 
ident and by the Congress. 

“Report: A vital defect in pre-emergency 
legislation was the absence of any provision 
permitting, in the event of national danger, 
suspension of the advertisement methcd 
of procurement and the simultaneous sub- 
stitution therefor of procurement procedures 
suitable for wartime. With the prospect 
that any future war may start with great 
suddenness, minimum preparedness requires 
that legislation be available to permit the 
shedding of peacetime requirements simul- 
taneously with the declaration of any emer- 
gency by the President or by the Congress, 
The bill would empower the armed services, 
in such event, to procure by negotiation 
rather than by advertising.” 

The requirement set forth in section 2 
(c) (1) is that it shall be in the public 
interest if contracts are to be negotiated. 
The hearing which was called by Mr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming as Chairman of the Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee (March 20, 1952) 
was for the purpose of determining whether 
it would be in the public interest to apply 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 to the textile 
industry as a whole. This term “public in- 
terest” is contained in the first three para- 
graphs of the letter which Mr. Flemming ad- 
dressed to the panel of the Surplus Man- 
power Committee authorizing the hearing. 

In order to arrive at a determination of 
this question the panel held hearings which 
when concluded amounted to 7 volumes of 
794 pages of testimony and evidence. On 
May 7, 1952, or approximately 49 days after, 
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the beginning of the hearing, the Surplus 
Manpower Committee, ODM, released the 
fact-finding panel report on the textile in- 
dustry. The panel noted that its main prob- 
lem was to recommend to the Government a 
course of action to be followed in the award 
of contracts to the textile industry. In the 
findings of the panel it was stated that the 
question of public interest is the basic prob- 
lem the panel must pass on in appraising the 
need for special certification of the textile in- 
dustry under Defense Manpower Policy No. 
4. The panel found that there had been no 
direct strain placed on the industry by con- 
version from civilian to military production, 
that many mills overproduced, wholesalers 
and retailers built up excessive inventories 
at high prices, and many civilians purchased 
goods far in excess of their normal needs. 

. The panel found that because of the ex- 
istence of excess capacity generally in the 
textile industry and the relatively low lev- 
els of employment prevailing generally 
throughout the industry, it is more in the 
public interest to apply the procurement 
policy on an industry basis than on an area 
basis. The conclusion of the panel was 
that the (certified distress) area approach 
of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 is inap- 
propriate to the textile industry and cannot 
be applied equitably. It was found, in short, 
certification of distressed areas for special 
treatment under Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 would result merely in alleviating dis- 
tress in ome area of the textile industry at 
the expense of other areas without further- 
ing the general objectives that are antici- 
pated by the application of the area ap- 
proach generally to industry. 

Affirmatively, the panel found that in the 
case of the textile industry some action is 
in the public interest in order to mitigate 
the serious production and employment 
problems in the textile industry as a whole. 
To the extent that procurement policies can 
help to stabilize conditions, the panel found 
such assistance to stabilization within the 
industry will help to maintain the produc- 
tive facilities and the skilled labor force of 
the industry in the interests of future con- 
tingent needs of the Nation for maximum 
production of textiles. 

The panel further concluded that, to this 
end, the recommendations of the panel are 
intended to further the public interest with- 
out undue cost to the public or unfair dis- 
crimination to any part of the industry. Its 
recommendations were said to be conceived 
in terms of the possibilities of the use of 
Government procurement, to whatever ex- 
tent practicable, for purposes of maintaining 
the effective functioning of the textile in- 
dustry as a whole. The panel pointed out 
that its recommendations, if approved, would 
alter the distribution of contracts to some 
extent, but the panel found that this was 
justified if the public interest in the eco- 
nomic heaith of the textile industry is served 
without undue cost to the public or unfair 
discrimination. 

On June 4, 1952, Mr. John R. Steelman, 
Acting Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, approved the recommendations 
which Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, as Chairman 
of the Surplus Manpower Committee, sub- 
mitted on the basis of the findings of the 
panel. The language contained in the rec- 
ommendations submitted by Mr. Flemming 
was substantially the same as the language 
of the recommendations of the panel. The 
recommendations submitted by Mr. Flem- 
ming, and approved by Dr. Steelman, were as 
follows: 

“In accordance with section III, paragraph 
8 of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, a panel 
of the Surplus Manpower Committee held 
public hearings beginning March 20, 1952, 
on the textile industry. After consideration 
of the report of that panel, the committee 
makes the following recommendations in the 
interest of preserving the skills and main- 
taining the productive facilities of the tex- 
tile industry. They are conceived in terms 
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of the possibilities of the use of Government 
procurement, to whatever extent practicable, 
for purposes of maintaining the effective 
functioning of the textile industry as a whole, 

“Accordingly it is recommended— 

“1. That the Department of Defense ac- 
celerate procurement and delivery of the 
open-to-buy quantities under appropriations 
available for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1952, and take similar action in the first half 
of fiscal year 1953 as soon as the fiscal year 
1953 funds become available. 

“2. That contracts be placed by the De- 
partment of Defense and the General Services 
Administration, in accordance with such pro- 
cedures as will give preference to those man- 
ufacturers whose weaving operations (in the 
case of weaving of integrated mills) or whose 
spinning operations (in the case of spinning 
mills) during the period of performance of 
such contracts will not be in excess of 80 
hours per week (not including other sup- 
porting activities). 

“3. That no preference be given in the 
placement of such contracts to any areas or 
particular cities within areas with respect to 
this industry. 

“4. That no provision be made for pay- 
ment of any price differential. 

“OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
“ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
“Chairman, Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee. 

“Approved: 

“JOHN R. STEEEMAN, 
“Director (Acting), Office of Defense 
Mobilization.” 


In summary, in order for contracts to be 
negotiated under section 2 (c) (1) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 it 
must be necessary in the public interest. 
The question of whether it was necessary to 
negotiate contracts in the public interest 
was submitted to a panel of the Surplus Man- 
power Committee for determination, and the 
panel found that it was not in the public 
interest to negotiate contracts in the textile 
industry for channeling to geographic areas. 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming found on the basis 
of the recommendations of the panel of the 
Surplus Manpower Committee that it was 
not in the public interest to negotiate con- 
tracts for geographic areas in the textile in- 
dustry when he was Chairman of the Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee, and Defense 
Mobilizer Steelman approved the findings of 
the panel and of Mr. Flemming. 

The question today, as was the question a 
week ago, is where does Mr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming stand on Defense Manpower Policy No. 
4 today. On April 8, 1953, the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
wrote a letter to Mr. Flemming: 


“Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
“Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Mr. FLEMMING: I write you with 
reference to a complaint which I have re- 
ceived regarding an announcement that the 
Defense Department is allocating $9,500,000 
in textile contracts to mills in New England. 

“On February 6, 1952, you testified before 
this committee on the operation of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, which was being is- 
sued at that time. At this hearing it was 
stated that it would appear that the textile 
and garment industries have historical prob- 
lems which this policy cannot cure. It was 
further stated that in any such situation, in- 
volving major effects on an entire industry, 
no action would be taken until there had 
been notice to and public hearings for all 
interested parties. A statement of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
recognized that the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation could not risk creating more man- 
power problems than Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 would solve. 

“I would appreciate receiving Information 
as to whether the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion is following the policy set forth in the 
hearing of February 6, 1952, in applying De- 
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fense Manpower Policy No. 4 to the textile 
industry as a whole, or whether textile con- 
tracts are being negotiated. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
“Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Defense Production.” 


The question which was submitted was 
whether contracts in the textile industry are 
being negotiated. A request was later made 
to the General Counsel of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization by the clerk of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production (acting 
for the chairman) that a reply be expedited. 
This was a simple question which required 
a simple answer, but the answer has not been 
forthcoming. In the meantime articles have 
continued to appear in both southern and 
New England newspapers indicating that 
contracts in the textile industry are being 
negotiated on an area basis. Telephone calls 
are being received from people in the tex- 
tile industry who have heard that contracts 
are being negotiated on an area basis. It 
seems inconceivable that a panel could 
spend 49 days in arriving at a determination 
as to whether it is in the public interest to 
apply Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 to the 
textile industry, arrive at its conclusions 
and recommendations, obtain the approval 
of the chairman of the Surplus Manpower 
Committee and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (Acting), and then be 
confronted by inquiries from every direction 
indicating that contracts are being nego- 
tiated on an area basis in the textile in- 
dustry without notice to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production, without reply- 
ing to the direct question submitted, and 
without any further opportunity for the 
hearing of interested parties as provided in 
section 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 

The question has arisen as to why the 
Office of Defense Mobilization apparently did 
not rely on section 2 (c) (16) of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 in its ef- 
fort to negotiate contracts in the textile in- 
dustry or other industries. As has been 
stated previously, in general, all purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services shall 
be made by advertising, except in certain 
specified cases when they may be made by 
negotiation. Section 2 (c) (16) mentioned 
previously would appear to be the section 
having the most direct application. It sets 
forth the following exception for negotia- 
tion: 

“If the agency head determines that it is 
in the interest of the national defense that 
any plant, mine, or facility, or any producer, 
manufacturer, or other supplier be made or 
kept available for furnishing supplies or 
services in the event of a national emergency, 
or that the interest either of industrial mo- 
bilization in case of such an emergency, or 
of the national defense in maintaining active 
engineering, research, and development, are 
otherwise served: Provided, That beginning 
6 months after the effective date of this act 
and at the end of each 6-month period 
thereafter, there shall be furnished to the 
Congress a report setting forth the name of 
each contractor with whom a contract has 
been entered into pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (16) since the date of the last such re- 
port, the amount of the contract, and, with 
due consideration given to the national secu- 
rity, a description of the work required to be 
performed thereunder.” 

The committee report states that this sec- 
tion gives the armed services power to use 
negotiated procurement as a dynamic instru- 
ment of preparedness, and to take into con- 
sideration such factors as geographical loca- 
tion, avoidance of overconcentration in a few 
companies, and maintenance of a basic core 
of plants, facilities, skills, and personnel, 
around which there can be expansion when 
it is urgently needed. The committee report 
further stated that it is anticipated that 
only a small number of contracts will be 
placed under this provision and great care 
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will be taken in its use. Inasmuch as this 
section would appear to have the most direct 
application for the basic statute upon which 
to base the authority for the issuance of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4, one reaches the 
conclusion that the underlying reason for 
not relying upon this section was the fact 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization would 
be required to report such activities to the 
Congress, and they would be limited to & 
small number of contracts and required to 
exercise great care in its use. 

The committee report of section 2 (c) (1), 
on which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
relied in preference to section 2 (c) (16) 
spoke not only in terms of an emergency de- 
clared by the President or Congress but of 
national danger, procedures suitable for war- 
time, and the shedding of peacetime require- 
ments. It has been the purpose of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production to see that 
the intent of Congress is carried out by the 
defense agencies in the administration of the 
defense programs, and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization should exercise its authority 
accordingly if it is to properly function as 
the top planning agency under the Executive 
in the mobilization program. 

Now, insofar as the Defense Production Act 
is concerned, there is one further point I 
want to make clear. I have shown already 
that the Comptroller General ruled against 
the Defense Production Act as authority for 
this order. Last year both Senator Lodge 
and Senator Benton introduced amendments 
to the act in an effort to obtain a statutory 
basis for Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 
The Banking and Currency Committee re- 
jected both of the amendments, and, there- 
fore, the order still lacks specific statutory 
authority as far as the Defense Production 
Act is concerned. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
ADDRESS 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the President of the 
United States for his dramatic and con- 
structive address on the subject of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, which he delivered 
yesterday to the assembled editors of 
the United States. 

I make note of the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address 
has again outlined for the whole world 
the objectives of the American people 
and of the American Government in its 
relationships with the rest of the world. 
One statement in the address brought a 
great thrill to the Members of the Sen- 
ate, because in it the President of the 
United States commented upon and in- 
corporated as a portion of our foreign 
policy the very program of the late Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, Brien McMahon, 
Many of us recall the very moving speech 
of the late Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the telegram which 
I sent to the President of the United 
States be printed in the body of the 
Record as a part of my remarks. The 
telegram comments upon the President’s 
address, congratulates him, and assures 
him of my support in his efforts to 
strengthen American foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APRIL 16, 1953. 
Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D. C.: 
Your message is a demonstration of effec- 
tive. democratic leadership. You have my 
support in your effort to meet aggression and 
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totalitarianism with courage and determina- 
tion. The free world wants peace but is 
dedicated to a program of strengthening 
the ramparts of freedom until we are certain 
that peace can be achieved. Your program 
I am certain is an inspiration to the forces 
of democracy all over the world. 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a radio broadcast which I delivered to 
the people of Minnesota over a number 
of radio stations last week, pertaining to 
the foreign policy of our country, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


If Russia's sudden new peace blitz can 
turn us from determination to complacency, 
bring about curtailment of defense expendi- 
tures, and disrupt progress toward unifica- 
tion of the free world's defense efforts, the 
Kremlin will have won a tremendous vic- 
tory without firing a shot, Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
warned today. 

Senator HumpnHrey, member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, outlined his 
reactions to current Soviet peace overtures 
in his current weekly radio broadcast tran- 
scribed for release by Minnesota stations. 

“I'm skeptical of anything emanating from 
the Soviet masters in the Kremlin, and I 
think it is safer and sounder for all of us to 
stay a little skeptical,” Senator HUMPHREY 
cautioned. “None of us wants war, and we 
easily get jubilant over the slightest indi- 
cation that the threats of allout war might 
be easing. But I'm gravely concerned over 
the risk of building up false hopes.” 

That risk, he said, includes the likely re- 
e#.tion among our allies overseas, as well as 
the reaction of our own people here at home. 

“What greater blow could Russia strike 
at our common defense right now than to 
disrupt our progress toward unification of 
Western Europe’s common defenses with a 
peace blitz inviting complacency and an 
easing off of our defense efforts and expendi- 
tures?” Senator HUMPHREY asked, 

He called attention to the conference of 
Soviet leaders held in Moscow last fall at 
which he said the late Premier Stalin 
“charted the changing course of commu- 
nism’s struggle against the world.” 

“Out of it came the announced intent of 
buying time to build up Russia’s industrial 
potential, of seeking to divide the unity of 
the Allies massing against them,” Senator 
HUMPHREY said, 

“There’s been no secret about that con- 
ference; it’s well documented in our intelli- 
gence files. But too little attention was paid 
to it. © * o 

“Until we learn to really deal with com- 
munism as a world menace rather than as a 
political plaything at home, we're taking 
dangerous and unnecessary risks we can ill 
afford,” Senator HUMPHREY said. 

“There's only one other alternative to 
maintaining our armed might along with our 
determination never to bow to communism, 

“That's universal disarmament. If Russia 
wants peace, let her agree to the universal 
disarmament proposal the United States has 
submitted to the United Nations—disarma- 
ment with effective international inspection 
of development and use of atomic energy, 
That's the real road to peace,” Senator HUM- 
PHREY concluded. 

Other extracts from his radio interview in- 
clude: 

“As far as I'm concerned, all that I’m con- 
vinced of so far is that the Kremlin is 
changing its strategy—not it’s intent. They 
are obviously changing their timetables; but 

_ are they changing their real motives, their 
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ultimate aims? ‘That’s the $64 question we 

must constantly keep before us, in this 

period when we are tempted to think the 

peril is easing. 
. . . . . 

“If we relax for 1 moment in the building 
of our defense forces, we are playing right 
into the Kremlin's hands. 

“If we start cutting defense expenditures 
and cutting our foreign aid programs, the 
Kremlin's peace offensive will be working just 
about the way they apparently figured it 
would. 

“We'll be foolishly lulling ourselves into 
pleasant dreams of false security, only to 
face a rude awakening someday soon. 

“For the Russians are not letting up for 
1 moment in their own program of building 
military might. They may be talking softer 
for our ears, but all the while they are cre- 
ating a greater war machine at home, 

. . . - . 


“We've made the same mistake before of 
being in too big a hurry to strip our defenses; 
we can't risk that happening again. Yet 
these Russian peace overtures are going to 
create the very same pressures for a letup 
at home in our defense effort, and experience 
has warned us that they are pressures that 
are often hard to resist. 

* . . . . 


“Don't underestimate these Soviet rulers. 
They are ruthless, but they aren't fools. 
They are slick and cunning. They know 
how deep the inherent desire for peace is 
in the heart of most Americans, and they 
know how restless Americans become during 
a long-sustained, constant state of half- 
peace, half-war. They could well be taking 
a carefully calculated gamble on America’s 
reaction of turning from grim determina- 
tion to soft complacency. 

“If so, they have timed their cunning 
well. They know the pressures are growing 
in this country for cutting taxes. They 
know they can always count on some people 
being too shortsighted to see the dangers 
of letting down our guard, when a tempting 
bait is offered to lessen the threat of war 
and invite a relaxation of our defense effort. 

“Are we going to be fooled into such a 
course? That's what concerns me. That's 
what should concern everyone today. 

. . . . . 

“We will certainly welcome any chance 
of averting war, but we have to do it with our 
eyes wide open, 

“We have always been willing to meet 
Russia more than halfway on any bona fide 
attempt to settle international discord, 
President Eisenhower has reiterated that 
willingness. We are still willing. We must 
make that clear. We can't let Russia con- 
vince the rest of the world they want peace, 
and we are determined on war. That would 
be a complete falsehood. We must explore 
every possible chance of easing world ten- 
sions, and must welcome any gains that can 
be made in that direction. But we must 
do it without once letting down our guard, 
without once falling into the old trap of 
complacency. 

“We must convince Russia and the rest 
of the world that this time we are going to 
stay prepared, stay strong enough to enforce 
any new peace agreements. We must show 
them the American people are not as soft 
and easily fooled as they apparently think 
we are, 

. . . . . 

“All of us want to see the shooting ended 
in Korea just as quickly as honorably pos- 
sible. But don’t forget this—the Communist 
threat is a worldwide threat, not just a 
threat in Korea. A truce in Korea by no 
means ends the Communist threat to the 
world. If Russia means what she seems to 
be saying about wanting to avoid war, let 
her show it all over the world. Let's make 


sure Russia isn't Just changing the scenery 
on us.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am proud to say that in the radio ad- 
dress I found myself in agreement with 
many of the President’s proposals made 
yesterday. I ask unanimous consent 
also that an analysis of the President's 
program, which the Washington Post 
entitles “Ike’s Highway to Peace,” be 
incorporated in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ine’s HIGHWAY TO PEACE 


President Eisenhower yesterday told Russia 
and the world that the following steps would 
put mankind on the highway of peace: 

1. Conclusion of an honorable armistice 
in Korea, to be followed by political dis- 
cussions leading to the holding of free elec- 
tions in a united Korea, 

2. An end to the direct and indirect at- 
tacks on Indochina and Malaya, “for any 
armistice in Korea that merely released ag- 
gressive armies to attack elsewhere would be 
a fraud.” 

3. Conclusion of a treaty with Austria that 
would free that country of Russian and 
allied troops. 

4. A free and united Germany, with a 
government based upon free and secret bal- 
loting. 

5. Limitation, according to an agreed ratio, 
of military and security forces of all nations, 
and also limitation of the production of cer- 
tain strategic materials to be devoted to 
military purposes, 

6. International control of atomic energy 
to promote its use for peaceful purposes 
only, and to insure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

7. Limitation or prohibition of other cate- 
gories of weapons of great destructiveness. 

8. The enforcement of all these agreed 
limitations and prohibitions by adequate 
safeguards, including a practical system of 
inspection under the United Nations. 

9. Give the nations of the world, includ- 
ing the satellites of Russia in Eastern Europe, 
the free choice of their own forms of gov- 
ernment, j 

The fruit of success of such acomplish- 
ments would present the greatest task and 
the greatest opportunity: 

10. Creation of an international fund 
made up of savings from disarmament and 
used to wage “a new kind of war” against 
“the brute forces of poverty and need.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point an editorial entitled “Eisenhower's 
Peace Program,” published in this morn- 
ing’s Washington. Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER’S PEACE PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower made his long- 
awaited bid yesterday to make visible the 
community of mankind. This was by way of 
launching a peace plan of his own in terms, 
which, by contrast with Moscow's peace of- 
fensive, were starkly concrete and yet ideal- 
istic. It was a truly American compound, 
The flavor of our historical freedoms emanat- 
ed from the five-pointed precepts which were 
the springboard for his program. If this 
program read and sounded like a reply to the 
Kremlin’s toyings with a surcease from ten- 
sion, that is illusory. For the Eisenhower 
statement is reputed to have been in the 
President's mind since he assumed office. 

However, there was a newness of accent in 
the address that must have come from 
second thoughts and fresh ponderings. 
Eisenhower's goal is “full independence” of 
the captive nations, primarily in Eastern 
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Europe, to make their own choices. The ob- 
ject is to end “the present unnatural division 
of Europe.” This is a model formulation of 
purpose—a purpose that is bound to stay 
in the mind of any world power such as the 
United States which is faced with the men- 
ace of an aggression bent upon swallowing 
all Europe. The purpose could be otherwise 
stated as the retirement of Soviet Russia to 
its legitimate frontiers. 

Here is a formulation of policy to which 
men of peace and goodwill throughout the 
world can adhere without fear that war and 
not peace is the hidden purpose or unwitting 
end of American policy. The Eisenhower 
text even eschews the use of the word liber- 
ation. This was a sound instinct. Old 
Guard Republicans and Mr. Dulles, in a 
juvenile eagerness to establish an antithesis 
to the Truman-Acheson line, had made lib- 
eration an impostor-term. They had given 
it tooth and fang. They had seemed to pro- 
vide an impression of approaching deliver- 
ance by military America. Anxious to get 
away from containment, they had promoted 
the idea of revolt with American aid, That 
was not the opposite of containment, it was 
an idle provocation, and a fresh trap for the 
enslaved. 

The free world will breathe more easily 
to see the American Titan back on a track 
that can lead to liberation without desola- 
tion. The leading power of the free world 
began to go amiss soon after the enunciation 
of the Truman Doctrine. The stated aim of 
that doctrine was independence for the 
states enslaved by totalitarian tyranny, and 
it was worded excellently and nondoctrinally. 
Then a drift started in the direction of an 
aping of the enemy. There were the same 
provocative words, the same belligerent ges- 
turings, the same militarization of policy. 
War on aggression blended into war on doc- 
trine. The world seemed almost to be mov- 
ing into the atmosphere of the Religious 
Wars. Aid started to be scattered to every- 
body who would turn anti-Communist, as if 
that were an end in itself, requiring the 
marshaling and mobilization on a military 
scale of forces in an ideological struggle along 
the pattern of the Crusades. 

In such a setting there was no possibility 
of live and let live. Any move of the sort 
was labeled appeasement, and a believer in 
any such move was called a fellow-traveler 
with communism. In such circumstances a 
world war would have been inevitable. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's arresting of this drift and 
his reorientating of the methods of achieve- 
ing the American purpose ought to promote 
a winding up of our present obsession with 
McCarthyism in its external outlook. 
Whether this happens or not will depend 
upon the President's will to maintain the 
leadership which such a speech demands 
from him, 

The President, unfortunately, does not go 
the whole way in the laying down of a new 
perspective. He seems to subscribe to the 
theory that a crack of the whip from Moscow 
produces automatic obedience in the far cor- 
ners of the satellite states and throughout 
Red China and Communist-infected Asia, 
Here we feel he is astray. The monolith, we 
feel, is not a solid creation. Certainly the 
word of the Kremlin prevails in quarters 
far beyond the confines of Soviet Russia, but 
the word is still subject, in our view, to 
question and discussion and, in China, to 
argument and alternative action. 

If this were not the case, there would be no 
point in a belief in political liberation. And 
there would be no hope in persuading the 
Kremlin to contribute in practical ways to 
the relaxation of world tension. The battle 
of free men would be over, decided in favor 
of world communism. To that notion the 
President in his faith and courage evidently 
does not subscribe. Our hope that the 
Eisenhower peace program will prevail de- 
pends in part upon the feeling that weakness 
and division are in existence in the Com- 
munist world. 
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The free world, having with Eisenhower 
taken the latter-day Kremlin at face value, 
will now await the honest act of peace 
that the President asks. Freemen every- 
where want to see words attested by deeds, 
First things must come first by way of an 
earnest display of intention—in Europe by a 
peace treaty in Austria and in Asia by a truce 
and free elections in Korea. It will then be 
time to push the Eisenhower peace program 
onto the new plains which are marked out 
by his fivefold precepts and which indeed are 
spelled out in application. These are the 
plains of atomic disarmament and world re- 
construction in common. 

It is a noble prospect that President Eisen- 
hower holds out—of a cycle of achievement 
without parallel in history. But the Presi- 
dent's world audience has been too disillu- 
sioned by past experience to envisage any 
betterment till a successful grapple with spe- 
cific issues within the framework of free 
choices has been shown to be practicable, 


INTEREST RATES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a very fine 
commentary published in this morning's 
Washington Daily News. It is entitled 
“Higher Interest Coming,” and is written 
by Mr. Peter Edson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHER Interest COMING 
(By Peter Edson) 

There is every indication that people buy- 
ing homes and GI's making Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loans will have to pay higher 
interest rates soon, 

Home builders and mortgage bankers are 
now exerting pressure to get interest rates 
raised. This comes on the heels of the 
Treasury’s successful offering of $1 billion 
long-term bond issue at 314 percent—rough- 
ly one-half of 1 percent higher than the 
average Government loan interest rate. 

Albert M. Cole, new Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, is authorizing no 
official statement except to say the question 
is under study. This is to quiet speculation 
and, if possible, to steady the mortgage bank- 
ing market until a decision is reached. 

In fact, the interest rate for Government 
guaranteed home mortgages is not so much 
a question for Mr. Cole. It is more in the 
field of the Federal Housing Administration 
under new Commissioner Guy O. Hollyday. 
Mr. Hollyday is a former president of the 
Title Guarantee Co., of Baltimore, with long 
experience in the mortgage field. 

Mere study of the question involves some 
tricky and delicate business relationships. 

For 10 years the interest trend has been 
upward. 

The home building industry’s argument 
is that a 414-percent rate is not high enough 
to attract capital. The Federal Housing Act 
authorizes interest up to 5 percent. There 
is no thought that the rate will be raised 
that high to attract money into the home 
mortgage financing field. That isn’t neces- 
sary now. 

Actually, however, two practices have 
been developing in home-mortgage financ- 
ing which have the same effect as raising 
interest rates above the 414-percent level. 

First of these is the discounting of mort- 
gages. When a builder goes in to borrow, ` 
say, $10,000, it may be discounted at 4 per- 
cent. The builder then gets $9,600. He has 
to pay back the other $400. This is the 
equivalent of having to pay back the $10,000 
at a higher interest rate. The banker gets 
the extra $400 in lieu of more interest, and 
he gets it in advance. 

A second step is what is known as ware- 


‘housing of mortgage loans. The mortgage 
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banker, acting as a broker, agrees to loan 
a builder $10,000, for example, on condition 
‘the borrower makes a deposit of 4 percent 
“or $400. 

The lender agrees to warehouse this loan 
for 6 months, If in that time he can sell 
the mortgage for more than $9,600, the 
amount over this sum will be returned to 
the borrower. If the lender can’t sell, he 
will throw the deal back on the borrower, 
who will then be stuck. 

The only way the builder can beat this 
is to sell his $10,000 house for $10,400 or 
more, or reduce the quality of his construc- 
tion, The home buyer pays for it in the 
end. 

One of the arguments in favor of raising 
the interest rate is that it would end these 
practices and put home financing on a 
more legitimate basis. It is said to be im- 
possible to write regulations which will pro- 
tect the home buyer by preventing under- 
the-counter deals. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
make note of the fact that on the oc- 
casion of my remarks on the floor of 
the Senate the other day with reference 
to the Secretary of the Treasury's 30- 
year 314-percent bond issue, I pointed 
out that we may expect higher interest 
rates not only on Federal Government 
issues, but on private credit as well. 
Mr. Edson’s fine article points out that 
to be the fact as a matter of policy, 
particularly in the housing program. 


PURCHASE BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BEEF AND BUTTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many of us in weeks past have made 
proposals to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in respect to certain surplus com- 
modities, particularly pertaining to bol- 
stering the price of beef cattle, proc- 
essed-beef products, and dairy products, 
especially butter. 

I recall that such proposals have 
come from both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. At the time I introduced my pro- 
posals for extending and strengthen- 
ing our price-support program for agri- 
cultural products, I outlined a num- 
ber of suggestions for utilizing surplus 
commodities, 

Iam happy to note that as a result of 
these suggestions and proposals, and in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of Secretary’s advisory committees the 
Secretary of Agriculture has today 
bought more than 808,000 pounds of 
beef. I also note that much of this 
beef is being used in school-lunch pro- 
grams, by charitable institutions, and in 
hospitals. I also note that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is recommending 
the sale to the Army of about 50 million 
pounds of butter for the use of our 
troops. Both of these actions fall with- 
“in the suggestions made as a means of 
‘strengthening our agricultural price 
structure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
-patch and the article entitled “United 
‘States Butter Offered Military at Low 
Rate,” published in the Washington Post 
of April 15, 1953, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
and the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Agriculture Department today bought 
808,000 more pounds of beef. Of the total, 
430,000 pounds will be exported to Greece _ 
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under a mutual security program and the 
rest will be donated to the school-lunch 
program. 

The purchase brings to 2,260,000 pounds, 
or close to $700,000 worth, the amount of 
beef bought by the Department since the 
two programs were set up last month. Offi- 
cials hope the weekly buying will bolster 
farmers’ cattle prices. 


-— 


UNITED STATES BUTTER OFFERED MILITARY AT 
Low RATE 


(By Patricia Wiggins) 


The Agriculture Department disclosed yes- 
terday that it has offered to sell the Armed 
Forces 50 million pounds of butter from its 
surplus stocks at a price competitive with 
oleomargarine. 

E. M. Norton, head of the Department's 
dairy branch, told a House Agriculture sub- 
committee the offer was submitted to the 
Defense Department earlier this week.. He 
said no reply has yet been received. 

Norton testified the offer was intended to 
provide the Armed Forces with additional 
butter and not to replace the military's pres- 
ent purchases of butter on the open market. 
Dairy State Congressmen have demanded 
that surplus butter be fed to members of 
the armed services. 

The Agriculture Department has on hand 
146 million pounds of butter bought under 
its price-support program, It still is buying 
about 114 million pounds a week at about 
65 cents a pound wholesale. About 74 mil- 
lion pounds will be donated to the school- 
lunch program, orphanages, mental hos- 
pitals, and homes for the aged, 

Norton did not disclose the exact price 
to be paid by the Armed Forces if they ac- 
cept the offer. However, if the Agriculture 
Department sells it at about the current price 
of oleo, it would mean a loss of more than $20 
million to the Department. 

Oleo industry spokesmen said the aver- 
age cost of margarine to the armed services 
last year was 16.8 cents a pound, low because 
of special rates on big bulk buying. They 
said butter cost the military an average of 
74.9 cents a pound. 

The Armed Forces have been buying more 
margarine and less butter since 1949, when 
the Army and Air Force first were permitted 
to use oleo as a table spread. The Navy still 
is barred from using it under a 90-year-old 
Navy ration law. 

Subcommittee Chairman Avucust H. AN- 
DRESEN, Republican, of Minnesota, a leader of 
the congressional dairy bloc, told Norton the 
taxpayers should not complain if the De- 
partment gave butter to the Army free of 
charge so long as the GI’s can have butter 
to eat. 

Norton and Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. 
Benson were called before the subcommittee 
to clarify the administration’s stand on farm 
import controls. The Agriculture and State 
Departments have taken slightly different 
stands on the question. 

Benson urged the subcommittee to give 
the administration sweeping power to curb 
imports of dairy products and other farm 
goods when their prices are propped aboye 
rural levels, 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWS- 
PAPER EDITORS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, when 
Josef Stalin was stricken the President 
of the United States sent to the people 
of Russia a message in which he said, 
in part: 

The thoughts of America go out to all 
the people of the U. S. S. R.—the men and 
women and the boys and girls in the villages, 
cities, farms, and factories of their home- 
land. They are the children of the same 
God who is the Father of all peoples every- 
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where. And like all peoples, Russia’s mil- 


lions share our longing for a friendly and 
peaceful world. 


Following that, on the 6th of March, 
I wrote to the President a letter in which 
I said, in part: 

Your message of sympathy and prayers for 
the Russian people was in my judgment one 
of the brightest bits of light to shine through 
our foreign policy in the last 20 years. The 
inevitable reshuffling of today may be a 
Remagen bridgehead. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood’”— 


And so forth. In response, I received 
from the President a letter in which he 
said, in part: 

I am glad to have your excellent letter, 
and to thank you for your remarks about 
some of our efforts in the cold war area. 

I am in full accord with you about the 
importance of this type of activity in the 
struggle now taking place in the world. 


Mr. President, I should like to say 
that I believe that in the address deliv- 
ered yesterday by the President, he con- 
tinued that cold war in a brilliant fash- 
ion. In unmistakable terms he has said 
to the world that the people of the 
United States are not seeking to estab- 
lish themselves as a military power or for 
any imperialistic purpose, but that what 
we seek is a road to peace; and the Presi- 
dent has suggested how it can be accom- 
plished, 

I believe the address delivered yester- 
day by the President to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors will go 
down in history as one of the greatest 
expositions of true American foreign 
policy that has ever been made. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp a statement, under 
the title “Resurrection,” which I pre- 
pared on April 9 as my weekly report to 
the people of South Dakota. Had my 
statement been prepared a few days 
later, I could have pointed to the Presi- 
dent’s address to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors as a further move 
in the so-called cold war, a move con- 
ceived in the highest statesmanship and 
spirit of humanity. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Capitol Hill had many visitors last week. 
Cherry blossoms drew people to Washington. 
But it was the week after Easter for Congress. 

The House was in recess. The Senate met 
daily to let the speechmakers deliver longer 
utterances which precede the sharper debate 
that comes with amendments before voting 
action. 

Committees ground away. House Appro- 
priation members sharpened pencils in mark- 
ing down budget estimates for yarious agen- 
cies. Senators probed. Arken’s Agriculture 
Committee heard Secretary Benson plead for 
import controls to avoid supporting foreign 
farm production. Mrs. Smrirn’s Armed Serv- 
ices group hunted those responsible for am- 
munition shortages. My own subcommittee 
examined real-estate deals by Air Force at 
home and Army housing experts abroad. 

On the surface, government was not spec- 
tacular last week. 

But when historians rewrite the news of 
last week they may place it among the land- 
marks of our days on earth. For last week 
there seemed coming into being a new era 
in East-West relations. 

When a stroke felled Stalin, President 
Eisenhower wrote a note of sympathy to the 
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people of Russia. It did not cringe. It did 
not smirk with sarcasm. It simply said that 
the people of this country were thinking 
about them over there; that they were in our 
prayers. Perhaps it was the first expression 
in a long time from an important American 
official which implied that behind the Iron 
Curtain, people might have the same feel- 
ings that people have elsewhere. 

The sequence of steps that has followed 
may have been forthcoming anyway. Red 
China’s offer to exchange sick and wounded 
prisoners. Malenkov's proposals of peaceful 
negotiations on all East-West issues. Chui- 
kov’s apology to Britain for the death of 
seven airmen. Moscow's open door to 10 
visiting American editors. 

Amid the warnings to beware of trickery, 
again Eisenhower braved cynics to say that 
Communist proposals would be taken at face 
value unless doubledealing appeared; and, 
step by step, other proposals come. Agree- 
ment is reached on a Swede to be Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. A 4-power 
conference is proposed to reunite Germany. 
‘Timidly, cautiously, a flower of hope is push- 
ing up in a world that was dark and cold 
with fear. 

A few Sundays back I heard a minister say: 
“To pull weeds is not enough; to have a gar- 
den, you must plant seeds, and nourish them 
with warmth and moisture.” 

At the time I did not relate that to world 
politics. But last week, when President 
Eisenhower said that, in the long run, reli- 
gion is the only thing which can overcome 
communism, it occurred to me that possibly 
a seed of faith is Just as important in solving 
the problems of international relationship as 
the rattling of atomic musketry. Perhaps 
not more so but equally so. 

Hence, if from the new tone in Panmunjon 
a bit of cheer reaches out to the homes of the 
world, it might be traced to those who have 
dared to assume that even the people of Rus- 
sia are human beings, too, and that the new 
masters of the Kremlin are not wholly insen- 
sible to what those people in their hearts 
desire. 

FRANCIS CASE, 

Written at Washington, D. C., April 9, 1953. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


` The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, General 
Johnson of the Munitions Board, has 
estimated that we must have at least 
a 15-percent standby capacity in crude- 
oil production and refinery capacity, and 
that to be safe we should have a 25-per- 
cent margin. 

Today it is estimated that we have not 
more than 11- or 12-percent standby 
capacity. We need to develop new oil 
wells and new oil fields as rapidly as 
possible in order to provide the needed 
production margin. We must not be 
placed in a position of having to damage 
our existing wells by too rapid extraction 
of oil. 

Even today, although we are at peace 
and are living under more or less a 
normal situation, we are importing ap- 
proximately 1 million barrels of oil a day. 
We are supporting the war in Korea, 
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although it is not by any means an all- 
out war. 

So, as I have said, we must not be 
placed in a position of having to damage 
our existing wells by too rapid extrac- 
tion of oil. 

How, then, can we achieve this stand- 
by production capacity in our relatively 
nonvulnerable oil wells in the United 
States, in order to meet the possible loss 
of vulnerable fields? We must be ready 
to replace the approximately 1 million 
barrels of oil we import each day, and 
must be ready to supply Western Europe 
and the rest of the free world in the 
event the Middle East fields are de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. President, in connection with our 
need for oil, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate an article which ap- 
peared on April 15, 1953, just a few days 
ago, in the Los Angeles Mirror. The 
heading of the article reads as follows: 
“Oilman Criticizes Petroleum Waste.” 

Mr. President, the waste of oil, as crit- 
icized in the article, is occurring in the 
State of California. 

I now read from the article: 

Lack of an oil conservation law in Cali- 
fornia has resulted in the waste of millions 
of barrels of petroleum, according to T. S. 
Petersen, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, 


I would say that the president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California would be 
a pretty high-class man, a very intelli- 
gent man, a very able man, a very safe 
man, a man who would not speak unless 
he had studied the facts and knew 
whereof he spoke. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
New Mexico for a question only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. President. The Grand Can- 
yon is in Arizona, and there is some- 
thing grand about the Senator from New 
Mexico, so I am not surprised that the 
Chair referred to him as the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ala- 
bama has ever had his attention drawn 
to a study of fuel resources by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs during the 82d Congress. If so, 
I am wondering whether he was not at- 
tracted to the fact that the very man 
to whom he refers, Mr. Petersen, who is 
not a stranger to us, since many of us 
met him and were impressed by the 
soundness of his views, appeared before 
the committee, 

Mr. HILL. I recall well the committee 
which studied the question of fuel sup- 
ply, oil and petroleum products, and the 
availability of the supply to the United 
States and to the free world. The study 
which the committee was making was 
very timely, and my State had Mr. 
Petersen come all the way across the 
United States in order to give his testi- 
mony. A story in the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror says: 

Lack of an oil conservation law in Cali- 
fornia has resulted in the waste of millions 
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of barrels of petroleum, according to T. S. 
Petersen, president of Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

Petersen spoke yesterday at an Invest in 
America Week meeting of the Bond Club of 
Los Angeles. 


The quotation of the words “millions 
of barrels” is from the words of Mr. 
Petersen. I call particular attention to 
the expression Invest in America Week. 
The story continues: 

California is the only oil-producing State 
without a law controlling production meth- 
Ods. Many fields, Petersen said, are being 
overproduced. Underground pressure can't 
be maintained at proper levels and much 
oil is being permanently lost. 

The State’s reserves now are being used 
faster than any other major oil-producing 
area in the world, Petersen declared. Last 
year California used 9.3 percent of its esti- 
mated reserve of 3,850,000,000 barrels as com- 
pared to 8 percent for the Nation as a whole. 

He estimated— 


That, of course, refers to Mr. Peter- 
sen, 

He estimated that natural gas which was 
flared, or otherwise wasted, up to 1931 would 
have filled the State’s needs for 21% years at 
its present rate of consumption. 

California is producing nearly 1 million 
barrels a day—highest in history—but it still 
isn't enough to keep pace with growing 
demands. For the past 2 years the State 
has had to import about 32,000 barrels a 
day. 


Think of it, Mr. President, importing 
oil in California. 

I continue: 

Higher costs of imported oil, he said, and 
the increased cost of exploration in marginal 
areas, help explain recent increases in gaso- 
line prices, 

Tidelands— 


Mr. President, it has been said again 
and again, and I shall not repeat it, for 
there is no question about it, that the 
tidelands belong to the respective States. 
In other words, the tidelands in Cali- 
fornia belong to the State of California. 

Tidelands offer little hope for alleviating 
the shortage immediately, Petersen believes. 
Restrictive State legislation, for one thing, 
he said, makes tideland drilling almost im- 
possible. 


In other words, according to Mr. Pet- 
ersen, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, the oil land in California 
is not being wisely and properly devel- 
oped and husbanded. Yet, by this give- 
away measure, we would turn over the 
oil belonging to the United States Goy- 
ernment to California, which has been 
so indicted by Mr. Petersen, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Mr. President, our first Secretary of 
Defense, the able but tragic James For- 
restal, who knew the value of oil in con- 
nection with the national defense, called 
the offshore oil “our most priceless pos- 
session.” With his long background of 
experience as wartime Secretary of the 
Navy, he strongly opposed the giveaway 
bills which were the predecessors of that 
before us today. If he were alive to- 
day—whether in public office or as a 
private citizen—I know his voice would 
be raised once again in warning that this 
oil must be preserved under Federal con- 
trol. 


R fee A Or y= me 
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Mr. Forrestal, in a statement prepared 
for testimony before a congressional 
committee, used the following words: 

With respect to the future, it is not antici- 
pated that any new sources will soon replace 
petroleum for military motive power. 


There he has summed up in one sen- 
tence what I tried to say earlier in my 
speech today. All the tanks, all the air- 
planes, and all the other mechanized in- 
struments of defense we have today 
would be worthless without petroleum. 
No one anticipates a new source to pro- 
vide the petroleum which we must have 
for our military motive power. Secre- 
tary Forrestal continued: 

Indeed, rather than writing down the 
military value of oil, our future strategic 
needs of oil must be calculated on the basis 
of a greater rate of oil consumption than we 
had during the last war. The maximum 
military requirements of petroleum in the 
event of a war emergency are now estimated 
nearly to double the requirements of World 
War II. 


In other words, Secretary Forrestal, 
if he could speak, would say to us, “‘Sen- 
ators, we are responsible for the defense 
of our country, for the defense of the 
freedom of our people. But if we were to 
have another war, we could well expect 
that our requirements of petroleum 
would be twice what they were in World 
War II.” 

Secretary Forrestal continued: 

Further, the essential civilian require- 
ments—especially in the light of wide 
changeovers from coal to oil for domestic 
and industrial purposes—are anticipated to 
be appreciably higher than during the last 
war. It now appears that the United States 
military and civilian needs for a major war 
effort would exceed by at least 2 million 
barrels a day the foreseeable production from 
the continental United States. 


We are importing today a million bar- 
rels of oil a day. According to Secre- 
tary Forrestal, we would have to import, 
not a million barrels but twice that 
much. He said: 

The basic fact that oil Is an absolutely 
essential commodity for the fulfillment of 
the mission of the National Military Estab- 
lishment is incontrovertible. 


Earlier in my speech I discussed the 
question of the relation of oil to our de- 
fense machine, the absolutely compelling 
necessity for oil, and everything I said 
earlier in my speech I find confirmed by 
this great man, the first Secretary of 
Defense in our history and a profound 
student of the defense of our country, 
the late Secretary James Forrestal. 

As wartime Petroleum Administrator, 

the late Harold Ickes was responsible 
for the petroleum supplies for our Armed 
Forces and for our entire wartime econ- 
omy. I want to pause here to pay brief 
tribute to the memory of Harold Ickes. 
“He was one of the most devoted and 
‘most valiant fighters for the rights and 
welfare and security of our country that 
‘the United States has produced. Harold 
Ickes realized, perhaps more keenly than 
“did anyone else, how vital the petroleum 
deposits of the United States are to the 
security of the United States and to the 
defense of our freedom. 

In his testimony before a subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Senate and House Com- 
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mittees on the Judiciary, he stated on 
March 8, 1948: 

I think we are in a desperate situation. 
If I might say so, I think the paramount 
obligation of Congress today is not to give 
away oil but to get more oil against a dis- 
tinct possibility and perhaps probability of 
another war. We could not possibly fight 
on our present domestic oil supply. 


In other words, Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was telling us why 
we should not give away our oil; that we 
would need every drop of it and more be- 
sides if we should again have to fight to 
preserve our country and to save our 
freedom and our institutions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
from Alabama aware of the fact that if 
the giveaway joint resolution is passed, 
at least the State of Rhode Island will 
almost immediately institute suit, alleg- 
ing that the action of Congress in turn- 
ing over these priceless assets to a few 
States without consideration is an abuse 
of trust? 

Mr. HILL. Iam aware, of course, also 
that the Legislature of Rhode Island has 
already instructed the attorney general 
of Rhode Island, if Congress attempts to 
give away the oil in the submerged lands, 
to go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and make every possible effort to 
stop it, because the Legislature of Rhode 
Island realizes, and all of us who have 
studied the question realize, that in giv- 
ing away the oil we are giving away that 
which Mr. Forrestal and the late Secre- 
tary Ickes have declared to be vital to 
the defense of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
during the time such suit is pending, 
private capital will be reluctant to seek 
leases from the States of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas, or to engage in 
exploration work on the west coast of 
Florida, so that the result will be the 
preventing of development of those 
much needed resources? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct, and I am glad he asked that 
question, because, to me, it is a very 
important point. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, and as everyone who has 
given any thought to the question of the 
development of oil knows, an oil well 
cannot be developed over night. It has 
been estimated that it will take several 
years to develop the oil fields in ques- 
tion to such a point that oil can be ob- 
tained from them if it is needed in a 
great national emergency or in the event 
of war. If this giveaway joint reso- 
lution passes, Rhode Island, in defense 
of her rights, we might even say in de- 
fense of her defense, will take court ac- 
tion. That means litigation and delay, 
and practically nothing will be done, so 
that the oil will remain in the ground 
unused, and, if we need oil in the event 
of war or of some other great national 
emergency, it will not be available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas, if Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is defeated and Fed- 
eral title in the properties continues, 
there will be a perfectly clear assurance 
to the private oil interests that they can 
go ahead and, on such terms as are pro- 
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vided in the Anderson bill, lease the field, 
and thus bring about immediate orderly 
development and assure the availability 
of the resources in the event of war. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has not only 
provided in his bill that leases may be 
made and that development may go for- 
ward, but he has provided for the pro- 
cedures, and given the stimulation, the 
encouragement, and the direction, I may 
say, so that the oilfields may be devel- 
oped, and so that in the event of war 
the oil will be where we can get it and 
use it for the defense of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
from Alabama not agree that the de- 
velopment of the field in that way might 
be better than is provided in the House 
bill? If the Senator is not familiar with 
the bill passed by the House, it provides 
that on the Continental Shelf leases shall 
be from 640 acres in proven territory 
to 2,560 acres in wildcat territory. The 
Senator will recall that it requires from 
a half million dollars to a million dollars 
to drill a well in an area where there is 
50 fathoms of water. Does he believe 
that any company will, under those cir- 
cumstances, drill an oil well? 

Mr. HILL. Under the House bill, I 
think it is extremely doubtful that any 
oil company will drill a well and produce 
oil which will be available to us. On 
the other hand, the Senator from New 
Mexico, in his bill, has approached the 
matter in a very wise and constructive 
way, in such a way as will make the oil 
available for us if and when we need 
it for the defense of our country. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recognize that if the 
House bill does not make it possible for 
oil to be developed in the Continental 
Shelf, it perhaps indicates that the peo- 
ple who wanted the bill passed by the 
House were more interested in getting 
their hands on the near-in oil? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is not only 
true, but they were more interested in 
getting their hands on the oil within 
the marginal sea than in the oil beyond 
the marginal sea. The House of Repre- 
sentatives once passed a bill giving to 
the States a large percentage of the 
profits to be derived from oil produced 
beyond the marginal sea. It may well 
be that some had in mind giving to the 
States all the oil within the marginal 
sea, and then they would fix it so that 
nothing could be done about the oil be- 
yond the marginal sea. They would let 
the oil remain there until they could 
muster the strength to get their hands 
on the oil beyond the marginal sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would it not also 
be possible under the terms of the House 
bill, that with respect to the area on the 
Continental Shelf, where there are places 
that could not possibly be operated by 
the Government, someone might come 
along and say, “The Government cannot 
lease in the Continental Shelf. It shows 
how poorly the Government operates.” 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly right. 


-They- have been unwilling to permit the 
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Government to get larger revenues from 
the oil and are doing everything on earth 
that can be done to make it appear that 
the Federal Government cannot operate 
in a businesslike, economical, and effi- 
cient way to get the maximum return. I 
am sure they would like to bring about 
that situation so that they could stand 
up and say, “The States give us much 
more than does the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is charged with the responsibility 
of making oil leases, and of administer- 
ing the oil the Government is now selling. 
Of course, Congress cannot administer 
it; that is a job for the executive branch. 
The executive branch has come before 
Congress time and again, saying, 
“Change the law. Take these shackles 
from us. Take off the manacles, so that 
we can get more return for the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
is entitled to a larger return.” 

But Congress has been unwilling to 
remove the shackles. Congress wants 
to see the States get more than the Fed- 
eral Government receives. The reason 
why the States are receiving more is 
that Congress has been unwilling to al- 
low the Federal Government to get 
more. 

Mr. President, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can determine the needs for oil 
for defense purposes. Only the highest 
experts of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force, in collaboration with the tech- 
nicians of the Department of the Inte- 
rior and other technicians of the Gov- 
ernment who deal with oil and natural 
resources, can weigh the fluctuations in 
the supply of oil and the demand. Only 
they know what the defense machine 
needs. They are the ones who must 
weigh the chances in Iran. They must 
consider what the likelihood is for the 
United States to continue to obtain oil 
from the Middle East, and in what 
amounts. They must determine how 
easily and how soon the great Middle 
East pipe line may be sabotaged. They 
must determine the availability of tank- 
ers, not only our own tankers, but also 
the tankers of the Western Allies. They 
must decide how much oil can be safely 
diverted from the Western Hemisphere 
to western Europe, should Middle East- 
ern oil fall to Russia. They must decide 
how best to develop, use, and conserve 
our oil. 

I read a few moments ago in the Los 
Angeles Mirror, a news item from Cali- 
fornia, pertaining to what the President 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California had 
to say about production there. I have 
great respect for California, so what I 
am saying is not in criticism, but does 
any Senator believe that any official of 
California is thinking in terms of the 
questions which I have here posed? No 
Official there has any responsibility, duty, 
or obligation with respect to these mat- 
ters. The questions I have raised rest 
squarely on the officials of the Federal 
Government, because under the Consti- 
tution it is the Federal Government 
which is charged with the defense of the 
United States, not State governments. 

Not only does Senate Joint Resolution 
13 give away vast petroleum reserves of 
the Nation, but it fails to provide a pro- 
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entire Continental Shelf, and thus will 
seriously jeopardize the necessary ex- 
pansion of our production potential es- 
sential for national defense. Approxi- 
mately 5 years are required to develop 
a normal oil field, after initial explora- 
tory work has indicated the presence of 
oil. Estimates vary as to the length of 
time that would be required to develop 
oil reserves from submerged land. Of 
course, it is known that more time is 
required to develop oil beneath sub- 
merged lands in the waters of the sea 
than would be required to develop oil 
exploration on dry land, where it is not 
necessary to contend with water. All 
authorities agree that a considerably 
longer period of time would be required 
to develop such resources than would be 
required to develop a normal field. 
Under such circumstances, it is essential 
that the development of the submerged 
areas proceed rapidly and in as orderly 
a manner as possible. 

Mr. President, another reason why I 
oppose Senate Joint Resolution 13, which 
is a giveaway measure, is that I feel 
there is a serious omission, what might 
even prove to be a tragic omission, in 
that there is no provision whatsoever for 
the exploration of and development of 
oilfields beyond what is called the mar- 
ginal sea, out to the Continental Shelf. 
According to geologists, oil exists beyond 
the marginal sea. Although we know it 
takes years to explore for oil and to 
develop any deposits which are found in 
order to make the oil available for the 
defense of our country, if we should need 
it, the joint resolution is stark and naked 
with reference to making any provision 
whatsoever for the development of oil 
beyond the marginal sea. That oil would 
be worth nothing to us if we should need 
it tomorrow morning or in the near fu- 
ture. It will take time to make that 
oil worth something to us, and to make 
it available to serve us in the defense 
of our country. Yet the joint resolution 
now pending before the Senate proposes 
to give away the oil in the marginal sea, 
with no provision whatsoever for the de- 
velopment of oil beyond the marginal 
sea, which we may so desperately need 
in the event of war or other great na- 
tional emergency. This is, indeed, a ter- 
rible and tragic failure in the joint reso- 
lution. 

UI, THIS GIVEAWAY PROPOSAL WOULD ESTABLISH 
A RUINOUS PRECEDENT 

if the proposed giveaway program 
respecting the Continental Shelf lands 
beneath the marginal sea, and their oil 
and gas deposits, should be enacted into 
law, such action would undoubtedly con- 
stitute a precedent for ever-increasing 
demands that the Federal Government 
give away to the States other great nat- 
ural resources constituting the national 
heritage of all the people of the United 
States—such as the public-domain lands, 
the national forests, the national parks, 
the national wildlife refuges, oil-shale 
lands, and the minerals in them. We 
know there are bills pending today in the 
Senate to give away these great herit- 
ages, just as there is now pending a joint 
resolution to give away the great oil 
heritage. 

The people of the United States own 
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States rural-type lands aggregating 
about 409 million acres. These include 
public domain lands totaling approxi- 
mately 181 million acres, national forest 
lands totaling approximately 160 million 
acres, national park lands totaling ap- 
proximately 17 million acres, and na- 
tional wildlife refuge lands totaling ap- 
proximately 942 million acres. 

The Government-owned rural-type 
uplands within the boundaries of the 
States are estimated to contain approxi- 
mately 4 billion barrels of oil, oil shale 
capable of producing approximately 135 
billion barrels of oil, approximately 335 
billion tons of coal, vast quantities of 
other minerals, including gold, silver, 
copper, phosphate, and great resources 
of all kinds, in addition to about 591 bil- 
lion board-feet of sawtimber. 

The vast mineral and other resources 
in these federally owned uplands within 
the States can be roughly estimated to 
have a total ultimate value of approxi- 
mately $1,180,000,000,000. Thus, these 
federally owned rural-type uplands 
within the States comprise a vast and 
tremendously valuable national heritage 
for all the people of the United States. 

In addition, the people of the United 
States own in the Territory of Alaska 
more than 360 million acres of land. 
This total includes about 272 million 
acres of public domain lands, more than 
2042 million acres of national forest 
lands, approximately 8 million acres of 
national wildlife refuge lands, and ap- 
proximately 7 million acres of national 
park lands. These federally owned up- 
lands in Alaska are estimated to contain 
vast mineral deposits and tremendous 
quantities of saw timber, having an ulti- 
mate value that can be roughly esti- 
mated at about $552 billion. 

If we pass Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
giving away to the States the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf underly- 
ing the marginal sea, which the Nation 
acquired and holds by virtue of its na- 
tional external sovereignty, it would be 
difficult for the Congress to find a logical 
reason for resisting efforts upon the part 
of the States to obtain the transfer from 
the United States to the several States 
of all federally owned rural-type uplands 
within their respective boundaries. As 
I have said, there are bills pending to- 
day to do that very thing—to give away 
the great resources of the uplands. 

It has been pointed out previously in 
this discussion that the Supreme Court, 
in the litigation between the United 
States and California over the Conti- 
nental Shelf, said that the international 
interests and responsibilities of the 
United States are paramount in the 
marginal sea, and, accordingly, that the 
protection and control of the marginal 
sea and the lands underlying it have 
always been, and are now, functions of 
national external sovereignty. In the 
Texas case, decided some 3 years. later, 
the Supreme Court added the following 
significant language on this point: 

Once low-water mark is passed the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign. * * * If the prop- 
erty, whatever it may be, lies seaward of the 
low-water mark, its use, disposition, man- 
agement, and control involve national in- 
terests and national responsibilities. 
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On the contrary, the federally owned 
uplands now being discussed—that is, 
the public domain lands, the national 
forest lands, the national park lands, the 
national wildlife-refuge lands, and other 
rural-type lands—are owned and held 
by the United States in its proprietary 
capacity. 

As the Court has said, the submerged 
lands are held as an attribute of na- 
tional sovereignty, whereas the uplands, 
or what we speak of as forest lands or 
public lands, are owned in what we call 
ordinary proprietary ownership. 

The ownership and control of these up- 
lands, dry lands, and forest lands, do 
not involve any international interests 
or responsibilities. There is no interna- 
tional interest or responsibility involved 
in what we call the public lands in our 
great Western States. Consequently, if 
the Congress of the United States should 
conclude that it is constitutionally per- 
missible and that it is wise public policy 
for the United States to give away to the 
coastal States the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf underlying the 
marginal sea, where international in- 
terests and responsibilities are para- 
mount, it would be exceedingly difficult 
to argue with conviction that rural- 
type federally owned uplands, which 
are merely held by the United States in 
its proprietary capacity, ought not to be 
given to the respective States within 
whose boundaries they are situated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not this giving 
away of the offshore oil deposits vitally 
connected with the possible future giv- 
ing away of the oil shale deposits of 
Wyoming and other mountain States? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. As I have been try- 
ing to say, the submerged lands under 
the sea are held by the Government in a 
much superior way, under a much high- 
er form of control, a more supreme con- 
trol, shall we say, than are the oil shale 
lands, because the oil shale lands are 
owned not because of any attribute of 
sovereignty, not because they are in the 
international domain, where the matter 
of relations with other nations is in- 
volved, but simply because of what we 
call ordinary proprietary ownership— 
the kind of ownership the Senator from 
Illinois or I might have if we owned a 
house or a piece of property in one of our 
respective States, or happened to own a 
house in the city of Washington. It is 
the ordinary, run-of-the-mine, everyday 
proprietary ownership. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we give away the 
offshore oil today, will we not be forced 
to give away the oil shale tomorrow? 

Mr. HILL. It would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to present any kind of 
worthwhile argument against giving 
away the oil shale lands held in pro- 
prietary ownership if we were to give 
away the submerged lands, which are 
held as an attribute of the national sov- 
ereignty of the Government of the United 
States. 

As the Senator from Illinois knows, 
my father was a doctor. Although he 
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was a surgeon, he was often called to 
the home of a patient to examine him 
and determine whether or not he needed 
an operation. He used to tell the story 
of one such home where he visited. In 
the front door were two holes. One was 
a large hole, at the bottom of the door. 
The other was a much smaller hole. He 
said to the owner of the house, “Why do 
you have those two holes?” 

“Well,” the owner said, “the larger 
hole is for the big cat to come in, and 
the smaller hole is for the little cat to 
come in.” 

Mr. President, what we are doing is 
cutting a large hole. Of course, as the 
Senator from Illinois knows, not only 
will the big cat come in through the 
large hole, but the little cat will come 
in through the large hole also. We are 
inviting the little cat to come through 
the large hole when we cut a big hole 
for the big cat. How in the world, Mr. 
President, are we going to keep the little 
cat from coming through that large hole? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, is it 
not correct to say that the pending joint 
resolution lets the oil cats out of the bag? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois 
is correct, That is exactly what the 
joint resolution would do. It would let 
the oil cats out of the bag. It cuts a 
hole in the door for the oil cats to come 
through, I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. 

A general movement to divest the 
American people of their national 
heritage in the form of Government- 
owned rural-type lands, which consist 
of forest lands and oil-shale land and 
grazing lands and other similar type of 
land, would be extremely disadvanta- 
geous to States within whose. bound- 
aries the acreages of such federally 
owned lands are comparatively small 
but whose people have important inter- 
ests in Government-owned rural-type 
lands which are situated elsewhere. I 
may say that some of the States in this 
category are Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin, and other States. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that even 
the people of the State of Texas—and 
I have already expressed my great ad- 
miration for the people of Texas and 
my appreciation of that great empire 
State—would stand to lose in the long 
run from the provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, if the measure should be 
enacted into law and should turn out 
to be the prelude, the beginning, to a 
general program for the making of 
grants of federally owned rural-type 
lands to the several States, including 
Alaska, upon its admission into the 
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assumed that Senate Joint Resolution 
13 would give to the State of Texas oil 
and gas deposits in the marginal sea— 
and I am accepting now the claim of 
Texas that her boundary extends 3 
leagues, or 10% miles into the marginal 
sea—amounting approximately to 1,200,- 
000,000 barrels of oil and about 6 tril- 
lion cubic feet of gas, and that subse- 
quent legislation would give Texas a 
total of more than 2⁄2 million acres 
of federally owned rural-type uplands 
in that State. 

The people of the State of Texas com- 
prise about 5.1 percent of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States, and, ac- 
cordingly, they have a proportionate in- 
terest in the total of more than 766 
million acres of rural-type uplands that 
the people of the United States own 
within the boundaries of the States other 
than Texas and in Alaska. Hence, the 
people of Texas have a proportionate 
interest in the $1,731,000,000,000 repre- 
senting the estimated ultimate value of 
the minerals, timber, the soil, and other 
resources in such lands. Although a 
general giveaway program respecting 
the lands of the.Continental Shelf under- 
lying the marginal sea and respecting 
federally owned rural-type uplands 
might give to Texas property having a 
total ultimate value as high as $5 billion, 
the same program of giving away the 
uplands, with their forests and minerals 
and other resources, might deprive the 
people of Texas of about $88 billion, rep- 
resenting their proportionate interest in 
the estimated ultimate value of Govern- 
ment-owned rural-type uplands situated 
within the boundaries of other States 
and in Alaska. 

Mr. President, there are a great many 
people throughout the United States who 
are alive to the question of conservation 
with respect to our great natural re- 
sources, which in the past have been 
wasted and depleted and exploited and 
despoiled, with the result that great 
wealth that once belonged to all Amer- 
icans is now gone. Likewise there are 
many who are interested in providing 
adequate educational opportunities for 
the boys and girls of America in order 
to give them an adequate chance to best 
develop the talents God has given them, 
and in order to best train and educate 
and prepare themselves, not only for 
their advancement and for their own ad- 
vantage, so that they may make the most 
of their opportunities and at the same 
time become fine, upstanding citizens. 
It is not too much to call upon these 
friends of conservation and of education, 
and upon all persons who are concerned 
over the financial solvency of the Gov- 
ernment—and we all know that today 
we have a huge national debt, and that 
many honest and good people, and, I 
may say, many wise people, who are very 
earnestly and very sincerely concerned 
about the financial solvency of our coun- 
try—to unite in unyielding opposition to 
this proposed first step toward a general 
movement of give away, a general move- 
ment to divest the American people of 
their national heritage in the form of 
the great natural resources which are 
contained in the lands owned by all the 
people of the United States, and held in 
trust by the Government of the United 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I wish that 
we might, in every city and hamlet and 
village and crossroads, sound the alarm 
regarding the danger that threatens the 
Nation in the pending joint resolution. 

IV. THE GIVE-AWAY PROPOSAL RAISES A GRAVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


Mr. President, we have already seen, 
according to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the highest court of the 
land, that the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf beneath the marginal 
sea were acquired and are held by the 
Government of the United States, in its 
sovereign capacity as a trustee for the 
people of North Dakota, of Idaho, of 
Illinois, of Alabama, and of all the other 
States. The submerged lands are not 
held by the several coastal States indi- 
vidually, because the international inter- 
ests and responsibilities of the United 
States are of paramount importance 
once the open sea is reached; that prop- 
erty rights in the lands underlying the 
marginal sea are so subordinated to the 
rights of national external sovereignty 
as to be inextricably merged with such 
sovereignty; and, accordingly, that the 
use, disposition, management, and con- 
trol of the lands of the Continental Shelf 
beneath the marginal sea involve na- 
tional interests and national responsi- 
bilities. After these principles of consti- 
tutional law have been clearly enunci- 
ated and established by the Supreme 
Court it is difficult to see how it could be 
persuasively argued by the proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 that the Con- 
stitution permits the Congress to ignore 
the national interests, to abdicate the 
national responsibilities, and to renounce 
the national external sovereignty re- 
specting these lands by placing their use, 
disposition, management, and control in 
the hands of the individual coastal 
States. 

It may be argued, of course, that the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would be within the scope of the power 
conferred upon the Congress by clause 2 
of section 3 of article IV of the Con- 
stitution “to dispose of the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States.” Such an argument might be 
based upon the Supreme Court’s refer- 
ence in the California case to this power 
of Congress under clause 2 of section 3 
of article IV of the Constitution as being 
without limitation. However, at this 
point in the California decision the Court 
was apparently thinking about the need 
for legislation to govern the future ad- 
ministration of the Continental Shelf 
lands and their mineral deposits, and 
did not have in mind the possibility that 
Congress might endeavor to abdicate its 
national responsibilities by making to 
the coastal States a blanket gift of the 
Continental Shelf lands beneath the 
marginal sea. 

The lands of the Continental Shelf 
underlying the marginal sea were ac- 
quired and are held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment by virtue of its national exter- 
nal sovereignty. They are held by the 
Government as the representative of and 
in trust for the people of the Nation, 
just as the beds of the navigable inland 
waters within the boundaries of a State 
are held by the State government as 
the representative of and in trust for the 
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people of the State. Consequently, great 
significance attaches to the case of Illi- 
nois Central Railroad against Ilinois, 
which was decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1892, and which is reported in volume 
146 of the United States Reports, begin- 
ning at page 387. 

The case just referred to involved a 
suit by the attorney general of Illinois, 
on behalf of the people of Illinois, against 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and 
others. One of the purposes of the suit 
was to obtain a judicial determination 
respecting the title claimed by the rail- 
road company to a large area of the bed 
of Lake Michigan within the corporate 
limits of the city of Chicago. The rail- 
road company claimed title to this sub- 
merged area under a State statute en- 
acted on April 16, 1869, which declared 
that all the right and title of the State 
of Illinois in and to such submerged 
lands “are granted in fee to the railroad 
company, its successors and assigns.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
at that time the Illinois Legislature was 
dominated by the Republicans and was 
in an extremely generous mood to the 
Tlinois-Central Railroad? 

Mr. HILL. I daresay that what the 
Senator from Illinois has said is abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr. President, today I shall not say 
anything unkind about the railroads. 
In fact, I am in a rather sympathetic 
mood toward them, for, as we know, they 
have a rather heavy ad valorem tax 
placed upon their trackage and their 
rights-of-way, and some of the tax 
moneys go to build highways over which 
their competitors, the truck lines, oper- 
ate. So I have a rather sympathetic 
feeling toward the railroads. 

Whereas today the railroads are rather 
diligent, as they should be, in trying to 
look out for their own interests, yet they 
do not now exert, as they did in the 
past, political influence in legislative and 
other matters. 

Of course Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who is a 
great student of history, knows that in 
the old days some of the railroads not 
only sought to control, but, I believe it 
may be correctly said, in many ways did 
control many influential persons in State 
governments. 

In the Illinois Central Railroad case, 
the Supreme Court held that the at- 
tempted conveyance by the Illinois Leg- 
islature in 1869 of the large area of land 
underlying Lake Michigan was invalid. 
Referring to the nature of the title of 
a State to the lands beneath navigable 
inland waters within its boundaries, the 
Supreme Court said—Mr. President, this 
decision is a very important one; it is 
the gravamen of the proposition which 
I believe to be true; namely, that the 
Federal Government cannot give title to 
these submerged lands. In the Illinois 
Central case the Supreme Court dealt 
with the bed of inland waters, the own- 
ership of which is not disputed; and we 
think that is absolutely right and proper. 
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In its decision in that case, the Court 
said: 
It is a title— 


In other words, Mr. President, the title 
of the State to the lands under the bed 
of Lake Michigan— 


held in trust for the people of the State 
that they may enjoy the navigation of the 
waters, carry on commerce over them, and 
have liberty or fishing therein freed from 
the obstruction or interference of private 
parties. The interest of the people in the 
navigation of the waters and in commerce 
over them may be improved in many in- 
stances by the erection of wharves, docks, 
and piers therein, for which purpose the 
State may grant parcels of the submerged 
Tands; and, so long as their disposition is 
made for such purpose, no valid objections 
can be made to the grants. * * * But that 
is a very different doctrine from the one 
which would sanction the abdication of the 
general control of the State over lands under 
the navigable waters of an entire harbor or 
bay, or of a sea or lake. Such abdication 
is not consistent with the exercise of that 
trust which requires the government of the 
State to preserve such waters for the use 
of the public. The trust devolving upon 
the State for the public, and which can only 
be discharged by the management and con- 
trol of property in which the public has an 
interest, cannot be relinquished by a trans- 
fer of the property. The control of the 
State for the purposes of the trust can never 
be lost, except as to such parcels as are used 
in promoting the interests of the public 
therein— 


Mr. President, if I may add to what 
the Court said, let me say that at that 
point the Court was saying, in other 
words, except for such purposes as add 
to the interest for which the State holds 
the property in trust. 

I read further from the Court's deci- 
sion; 
or can be disposed of without any substantial 
impairment of the public interest in the 
lands and waters remaining. * * * A grant 
of all the lands under the navigable waters 
of a State has never been adjudged to be 
within the legislative power; and any at- 
tempted grant of the kind would be held, 
if not absolutely void on its face, as subject 
to revocation. The State can no more abdi- 
cate its trust over property in which the 
whole people are interested, like navigable 
waters and soils under them, * * * than it 
can abdicate its police powers in the admin- 
istration of government and the preserva- 
tion of the peace. In the administration of 
government the use of such powers may for 
& limited period be delegated to a munici- 
pality or other body, but there always re- 
mains with the State the right to revoke 
those powers and exercise them in a more 
direct manner, and one more conformable 
to its wishes. So with trusts connected with 
public property, or property of a special 
character, like lands under navigable waters, 
they cannot be placed entirely beyond the 
direction and control of the State, 


All of that is from the Court’s opinion. 
If Senators would only take the time to 
read again the decision in the great 
landmark case of Pollard against Hagan, 
an Alabama case which went to the Su- 
preme Court, they would see the sound 
reasoning behind that quotation. Just 
as the District of Columbia cannot to- 
day, I take it, close Constitution Avenue 
and other streets, a State cannot close 
up the inland navigable waters, or sell 
them to a railroad which might build a 
bridge there which would be an obstruc- 
tion preventing the movement of ships 
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back and forth. That is the whole 
theory. As the Court said in the case of 
Pollard against Hagan, the rivers must 
be open highways, they must be com- 
mon highways. 

For example, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi wants to get on a boat on the 
Tombigbee River where it enters the 
State of Mississippi, and proceed on 
down the river, Alabama cannot say to 
him, “No, siree, you cannot come down 
that river; we find that we can derive 
profit by allowing the river to be ob- 
structed.” Alabama owns the bed of 
the Tombigbee River in Alabama, It 
owns the shores along the bay. But we 
hold them in trust for all the people, in 
order that the people may use them. 

Reference has been made to the word 
“open.” Open, in the law, means 
open to all the people, open to ships and 
smalier boats. It might even mean 
open to a bateau or an old Indian canoe 
that might move up and down the 
stream. That is what the Court was 
talking about when it said the State of 
Tilinois could not relinquish the beds to 
the Illinois Railroad, or to anyone else, 
the beds underlying the water on the 
Chicago lakefront since the State of Tlli- 
nois owns those beds, and holds them in 
trust for the people and for the interests 
of the people. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee for a question only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Referring to deci- 
sion in the case from which he has just 
been reading and relating it to the 
present controversy, I should like to ask 
the Senator whether, under the Holland 
joint resolution, something is attempted 
to be done which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly held 
cannot be done, namely, to give owner- 
ship of land and of the natural resources 
under the marginal sea to the State. If 
that be so, would not Congress be at- 
tempting to do an unconstitutional 
thing? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to answer the 
question, That is the point I am trying 
to make. The Supreme Court, away 
back in the Waddell case, in 1844, and in 
the case of Pollard against Hagan, in 
1845, as well as in innumerable other 
cases, many of which I have cited earlier 
in my speech, has held what surely must 
appeal to the reason and common sense 
of every citizen and of every Senator. 
What the court has held is that the State 
holds the beds of rivers, bays, harbors, 
and inland waters, as trustee for all the 
people. The title to the beds of navi- 
gable waters is held by the State as an 
attribute of sovereignty. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the California, Texas, and 
Louisiana cases, held that out in the 
sea we enter the realm of the inter- 
national domain, the realm of inter- 
national affairs, and the realm of the 
family of nations; and that there the 
rights are in the Federal Government as 
an attribute of its sovereignty. The 
State holds the beds of the inland waters 
as an attribute of sovereignty; the Fed- 
eral Government holds the rights out in 
the open international domain as an at- 
tribute of sovereignty, So, just as the 
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court held that Illinois could not dispose 
of this attribute of sovereignty, I be- 
lieve the court will hold that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot 
dispose of its attribute of sovereignty. 
When I refer to the Government of the 
United States, in this instance I mean 
that the Congress cannot dispose of this 
attribute of sovereignty. Of course, I 
take it the people of the United States 
could amend the Constitution, since the 
sovereign power resides in the people. 
I sometimes like to reflect upon the fact 
that we in Congress are not the sov- 
ereigns in this country, that those in the 
executive branch of the Government, are 
not, and that even judges who have 
a lifetime tenure in the judiciary, and 
who sit in the Supreme Court, are not. 
The sovereignty is not in the Members 
of Congress; it is in the people of the 
several States, in whom the only sov- 
ereign power we know resides. The only 
power the executive branch has, and the 
only power Congress has, is the power 
given them by the people. The people 
have given to the Congress certain 
powers, and Congress in turn, at times, 
delegates some of those powers to the 
Executive. The people themselves, 
through the Constitution, have also 
vested certain powers in the Executive. 
But we have here a question regarding 
an attribute of sovereignty. I do not 
believe the Congress has power to relin- 
quish an attribute of sovereignty. 
Rather, I think that right is vested only 
in the people, the real sovereigns in this 
country. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I may say to 
the Senator from Tennessee that one 
reason why I have held the floor as long 
as I have is that I desire to make the 
record complete; and the Senator knows 
it is not an easy thing to do as I have 
been trying to do it, and that the com- 
fortable thing would be to sit down and 
take it easy. But when this matter 
reaches the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I want the Court to know that 
we were cognizant of what is involved, 
and that it raises a serious constitutional 
question going to the sovereignty of the 
Government of the United States. 

It might well be that if this giveaway 
resolution were held constitutional, the 
next thing to follow logically would be 
to strike down the decision in the Mi- 
nois Central case and to strike down the 
sovereignty of the States. What is this 
sovereignty, Mr. President? It is the cit- 
adel, the fortress of the people them- 
selves. For someone in the executive 
branch of the Government to deny, to 
impair, to diminish, to relinquish, or to 
give away this sovereignty is to take 
away that which is basically and funda- 
mentally something which belongs to the 
people. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that in view 
of the great necessity for the develop- 
ment, exploitation, and conservation of 
the oil resources in the marginal sea, if 
the effort in the Holland joint resolution 
to transfer that which belongs as a mat- 
ter of sovereignty to the people should 
be successful, it would delay the very im- 
portant development and exploitation of 
the natural resources under the marginal 
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sea for years and years while disputed 
questions are being debated and decided 
by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my distin- 
guished friend that while he had to be 
absent from the floor engaged in impor- 
tant public business, that very question 
was asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], and I said 
the Legislature of Rhode Island has al- 
ready acted and has instructed its At- 
torney General, if this joint resolution is 
passed to go into court seek to pro- 
tect the rights of the people of Rhode 
Island. That will mean delay and liti- 
gation, and it will further hold up this 
development. As I have said, I think 
one of the worst things about the joint 
resolution, bad as is the giveaway pro- 
posal, is the terrible and tragic omission 
to make any provision for the develop- 
ment of the oil which lies beyond the 
marginal sea. We know that 80 percent 
of the oil lies in the Continental Shelf 
beyond the marginal sea, and we know 
it will take a long time to develop it, 
possibly 5 years or more. We also know 
that if there should be another war or 
some other great national emergency, we 
shall need that oil. Yet the joint reso- 
lution makes no provision whatever to 
develop it. If we should need that oil 
within the next year of the next 2 years, 
unless developed, it would not be worth 
anything to us; it might as well not be in 
those lands beneath the sea, because it 
takes a long time to develop it. All the 
resolution does is to give itaway. It does 
nothing for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder if the 
Senator thinks that perhaps the reason 
why the joint resolution does not pro- 
vide for what is to be done with the re- 
sources in the Continental Shelf beyond 
the 3-mile limit or the historic bound- 
aries of the States is that those inter- 
ested in the joint resolution may not 
want that question disposed of, in the 
expectation that if it is disposed of in 
favor of the Federal Government at this 
time it might prevent an effort later to 
have it transferred to the States. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Tennessee has put his hand on some- 
thing that is very real in this situation. 
He knows that at one time the propo- 
nents of the giveaway persuaded the 
House of Representatives to pass a bill 
which gave to three States a large share 
of the revenues from the oil in the Con- 
tinental Shelf beyond the marginal sea, 
The thought may well be in the minds 
of some that “we will get all the oil in 
the marginal sea and do nothing what- 
ever about the oil beyond the marginal 
sea, and then come back and make a sec- 
ond fight.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama if the pro- 
vision giving title to the land beneath 
the sea and to the natural resources 
might not result in a very real dispute 
between the Federal Government and 
the States, and if it might not come 
about in this way: Take the San Diego 
naval base, for instance. If the States 
are given jurisdiction over the natural 
resources of the sea, could they not claim 
the right to erect oil installations im- 
mediately in front of the naval base at 
San Diego, and perhaps interfere with 
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its use? Of course, there are other 
naval bases in many other locations. 

Mr. HILL. My friend from Tennes- 
see is a valued member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and has studied 
the matter as it relates to naval bases 
as well as to other defense installations. 
I can see that there might be much dif- 
ficulty arising out of the situation he 
has mentioned. The defense of our 
country is paramount, but, after all is 
said and done, not even the Constitution 
of the United States, wonderful as is that 
document, is self-executing. If there is 
a Violation of it, it must be enforced by 
the courts, and that sometimes brings 
about all kinds of delays, troubles, and 
difficulties. So I am glad. to have the 
Senator from Tennessee refer to the 
question of defense. 

Mr. President, the common right of 
navigation of the navigable waters of 
bays, lakes, and rivers requires that the 
respective States retain the ownership 
and control of such inland bodies of wa- 
ter except as to individual parcels which 
may be needed for the erection of struc- 
tures in aid of commerce. It would seem 
to follow, necessarily, that the public 
common right of navigation in the mar- 
ginal sea similarly requires the Federal 
Government to retain the ownership and 
control of the lands in the Continental 
Shelf underlying the marginal sea. 

Mr. President, in everything I have 
said in this debate I have studiously 
sought to avoid the use of any words 
which might have any opprobrious con- 
notation. I have confined myself en- 
tirely to the use of the word “giveaway.” 
Yet, we know that persons and publica- 
tions that have favored the provisions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13 at times 
have been perhaps intemperate and in- 
accurate and have spoken of the action 
of the executive branch in connection 
with the controversy over the Conti- 
nental Shelf as a tidelands grab. We 
have already stated that the controversy 
in recent years between the United 
States on the one hand and the States 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas on 
the other hand did not involve tidelands 
to any extent whatever. There was no 
question of tidelands involved, and no 
responsible official of the Federal Gov- 
ernment claims on behalf of the United 
States the right to the tidelands situated 
within the boundaries of the States. 
The claim is and has been related to 
lands in the Continental Shelf beyond 
the low-water mark, beneath the open 
sea. There has been no element of grab 
involved in the actions of Federal offi- 
cials respecting the lands in the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

The developments leading up to the 
controversy between the United States 
and the States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas over the Continental Shelf 
began in the 1920's, when the State of 
California claimed the ownership of, and 
began to issue oil and gas leases on, cer- 
tain submerged lands underlying the 
Santa Barbara Channel. That channel 
is from 19 to 28 miles wide and lies be- 
tween the mainland of California and 
the islands of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, 
and San Miguel. By 1929 oil production 
was being obtained from three offshore 


oil fields in the Santa Barbara Channel, | 
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In 1933 an offshore oil-field underlying 
a portion of the San Pedro Channe]l— 
a body of water which lies between the 
mainland of California and Santa Cata- 
lina Island, some 20 miles offshore—was 
brought into production under leases 
issued by the State of California. These 
offshore oil fields are situated within a 
distance of 3 miles from the California 
mainland and inside the seaward bound- 
ary of the State of California. 

With the development of oil produc- 
tion from submerged lands along the 
California coast, a number of persons, as 
we might have expected, began to file 
with the Department of the Interior ap- 
plications under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920 for Federal oil and gas rights in 
submerged lands situated in or near the 
California offshore producing areas. In 
a series of departmental decisions be- 
ginning in 1934 and extending over a 
period of more than 242 years, the De- 
partment of the Interior consistently re- 
jected such applications on the ground 
that the submerged lands for which the 
applicants had applied were the prop- 
erty of the State of California. 

I wish to state frankly, and in fairness, 
that officials of the Department of the 
Interior in that day followed this policy. 
I believe they thought honestly that the 
lands belonged to the State of California. 
That was the policy at the time Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes took office. I 
cannot forget that that Department was 
once under the secretaryship of Albert 
B. Fall. I do not know whether it was 
under the secretaryship of Mr. Fall or 
of someone else that this policy was first 
adopted. 

Some of the applicants were quite per- 
sistent, however, and insisted that the 
oil-producing submerged lands along the 
California coast were the property of the 
Federal Government rather than the 
property of the State of California, 
Largely as a result of such insistence, 
the Department of the Interior discon- 
tinued the rejection of these applications 
after April 1937. 

In August 1937, the Senate passed 
unanimously Senate Joint Resolution 208 
of the 75th Congress, which authorized 
and directed the Attorney General of 
the United States to take speedy and ap- 
propriate steps for the purpose of as- 
serting and establishing the title of the 
United States to the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf off the coast of the 
United States and the petroleum deposits 
underlying such lands. 

I wish to read an excerpt from the 
joint resolution of August 1937. I do 
not believe that Senators who are sery- 
ing today have any right to indulge in 
a presumption that Senators who served 
in 1937 were less able, less diligent, or 
less vigilant in their regard for the rights 
of their States and their interest in their 
States than are Senators of the present 
day. 

On August 19, 1937, 75th Congress, 1st 
session, the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 208. I shall not read the 
entire resolution, but only the portion 
which is germane: 

Whereas large petroleum deposits underlie 
various submerged lands along the coast of 
the United States and below low-water mark 
and within a distance of 3 miles under the 
ocean below said low-water mark; and 
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Whereas all such submerged lands below 
said low-water mark and within such 3-mile 
limit lying along the coast of the United 
States are asserted to be the property of the 
United States; and 

Whereas various persons have heretofore 
entered, or in the immediate future propose 
to enter, upon such submerged lands and 
remove the petroleum deposits underlying 
the same without the consent or permission 
of the United States, and to the irreparable 
damage and injury of the United States; and 

Whereas immediate action on the part of 
the United States is necessary to preserve 
such petroleum deposits for the future use 
of the United States. 

* * * the Attorney General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, by and through speedy and appro- 
priate proceedings, to assert, maintain, and 
establish the title and possession of the 
United States to the submerged lands afore- 
said, and all petroleum deposits underlying 
the same, and to cause and effectuate by 
proper proceedings the removal and eject- 
ment of all persons now or hereafter tres- 
passing upon or otherwise occupying the 
said submerged lands or removing the pe- 
troleum deposits therefrom, without the con- 
sent and permission of the United States, 
and through such proper proceedings to be 
by the said Attorney General instituted to 
stop and prevent the taking or removing of 
petroleum products by others than the 
United States from the said submerged lands 
as aforesaid, 


The joint resolution was unanimously 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary and subsequently was 
unanimously passed by the Senate. The 
joint resolution then went to the House 
of Representatives, where, in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, it was amended 
to apply only to submerged lands of the 
State of California. At that time the 
only controversy or only issue was with 
reference to the submerged lands of Cali- 
fornia, and the joint resolution was 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

So if it is desired to know the genesis 
of the claim of the Federal Government 
to submerged lands, let us be fair and 
accurate. It is easy to say that it origi- 
nated with some bureaucrat in the ex- 
ecutive branch who was seeking to grab 
for himself more power or was trying to 
augment the power of the United States. 
But back in August 1937, nearly 16 years 
ago, the Senate of the United States, as 
created by the Constitution of the United 
States, asserted these claims and adopted 
a resolution directing the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to enforce 
them, and to make certain that no one, 
without the permission of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in any way 
trespassed upon, removed, or made use 
of these great petroleum deposits, 

Thus, it is significant to note that the 
Senate was the first organ of the Federal 
Government to take a position that the 
United States was entitled to, and should 
vigorously assert a claim to, the lands of 
the Continental Shelf and their mineral 
resources. 

When I say “Continental Shelf,” I 
mean the whole Continental Shelf, from 
low-water mark out. What we speak 
of is that part of the Continental Shelf 
under the marginal sea, as well as that 
part beyond the marginal sea—every- 
thing from low-water mark in the mar- 
ginal sea on out onto the Continental 


Shelf. 
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In the House of Representatives, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 75th 
Congress reported favorably on Senate 
Joint Resolution 208, but proposed that 
its provisions be changed so as to set 
aside as a naval-pretroleum reserve all 
petroleum deposits in the Continental 
Shelf off the coast of California. No 
further action was taken by the House 
on Senate Joint Resolution 208 of the 
75th Congress. 

Subsequently, intermittent considera- 
tion was given by officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the problem of 
whether the initial departmental posi- 
tion respecting the ownership by Cali- 
fornia of the oil-producing submerged 
lands along the California coast had been 
correct. Finally, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
President in 1939 appointed an inter- 
departmental committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Department of 
Justice, the Department of State, the 
Navy Department, and the Department 
of the Interior, to study the matter. 
This committee submitted its report to 
the President in March 1940, 

Mr. President, this has not been an 
overnight action. It is not a case of 
Someone, on the spur of the moment, or 
as a result of a sudden impulse, reach- 
ing out, as has been charged, and trying 
to grab something. First we had the 
considered action of the United States 
Senate and the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. Then the subject received 
the attention of an interdepartmental 
committee of the executive branch, in- 
cluding representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the law department of 
the Government, the Department of 
State, that department which has the 
primary responsibility for dealing with 
questions involving the international do- 
main and relations with other nations; 
aiso the Navy Department, the Depart- 
ment which at that time had great need 
for petroleum, had given so much 
study to it, and knew so much about the 
whole subject. On that committee there 
were also representatives from the De- 
partment of the Interior, which is the 
Department primarily charged with re- 
sponsibility for the care, management, 
and administration of the lands and the 
great resources which the United States 
Government holds in trusteeship for all 
the people of the United States. As I 
said, the interdepartmental committee 
submitted its report to the President in 
March 1940. The committee recom- 
mended that the Attorney General be 
instructed to take appropriate steps to 
assert a claim on behalf of the Federal 
Government to the oil-producing sub- 
merged lands off the California coast. 
The report was approved by the Presi- 
dent in April 1940. 

The interdepartmental ‘committee, 
after studying the question for about a 
year, came to the same conclusion at 
which the people’s representatives in 
the United States Senate and on the 
House Committee on the Judiciary had 
arrived, namely, that that property be- 
longed to the Government of the United 
States and was held in trusteeship for 
all the people, and that the Government 
Should take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to make certain that that claim was 
enforced, and that there should be no 
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trespassing upon these great mineral 
deposits without the permission and con- 
sent of the trustee, the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Alabama 
has pointed out that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
acted favorably upon the resolution? 

Mr. HILL. It did. The Senator from 
Minnesota was called from the Cham- 
ber on important business and did not 
hear what I said on that subject. The 
House committee acted on the resolu- 
tion, but it limited the resolution to the 
coast of California, and there was good 
reason for that, because at that time 
that was the only coast with respect to 
which there was any controversy, or 
where there was any known oil. The Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House reported 
the resolution favorably after the Senate 
had unanimously passed it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield, 
for a question only. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama remember the occasion 
of the Senate action in reference to the 
resolution to which he referred? Does 
he recall what transpired prior to the 
action, and at the time? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama was not at that time a Member 
of the Senate. He was then a Member 
of the House of Representatives. The 
Senator from Alabama knows that the 
record shows very clearly that there was 
a period of 4 or 5 months during which 
consideration was given to the resolu- 
tion by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary before the Senate committee 
reported the resolution to the Senate for 
consideration and action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields to the Senator from Min- 
nesota for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall whether or not that resolution re- 
ferred to all the submerged lands, or 
was it confined to California? 

Mr. HILL. Before the Senator from 
Minnesota, who was detained on im- 
portant business, entered the Chamber, 
the Senator from Alabama read to the 
Senate excerpts from the language of the 
resolution. The Senator from Alabama 
would say that the language of the reso- 
lution as passed by the Senate applied 
to submerged lands generally, and not 
to any particular submerged lands. I 
read a portion of the language of the 
resolution: 

Whereas large petroleum deposits underlie 
various submerged lands along the coast of 
the United States and below low-water mark 


and within a distance of 3 miles under the 
ocean below said low-water mark— 


I should say undoubtedly that that 
language would cover submerged lands 
off the coast of the United States, wher- 
ever those lands might lie. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
` Mr. HILL, I yield for a question only, 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Is it the opinion 
of the Senator from Alabama that the 
eommittees of the Congress in 1939 and 
1940 which reviewed the resolution re- 
ferred to and its purposes were mindful 
of the so-called claims to _ historic 
boundaries? 

Mr. HILL. I think they must have 
been. The Senate was then composed, 
as it is now composed, of two Senators 
from each State. I think if the Senator 
will go back and read the record of the 
consideration of the resolution, he will 
find that that question was in the minds 
of Senators, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr: HILL. . I yield to my friend for a 
question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
saying; in other words, that the States 
which now contest the validity of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions and wish to 
overrule them were represented on the 
floor of the Senate at that time by men 
of competence, ability, and knowledge? 

Mr, HILL. I should say so. I hap- 
pened to know the men who were dis- 
tinguished Senators from those States 
at that time. I can bear witness to the 
fact that they were diligent, faithful, 
able Senators, well and ably represent- 
ing their States. > 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. Fora question only. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor agree that, when the Supreme Court 
made its ruling in the California case in 
1947, in that momentous decision, it was 
mindful of the actions of the commit- 
tees of the Congress as well as the 
unanimous vote of the United States 
Senate? 

Mr. HILL. I do not believe there can 
be any doubt about it, as the Senator 
will find if he examines the brief in the 
case. The Senator from Minnesota 
knows that one of the leading attorneys, 
if not the leading attorney, in that case, 
was our very able colleague, the junior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. DANIEL], and 
the Members of the Senate have seen the 
distinguished Senator from Texas dem- 
onstrate again and again his painstak- 
ing thoroughness and ability. If the 
Senator from Minnesota will look at the 
brief he will find that it is several inches 
thick. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would it be a fair statement to say, and 
would it be a fair conclusion to come to, 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
does not stand only on the Government’s 
brief, or on the Court’s own logic, but 
that its decision is likewise supported by 
a committee of the Senate and a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate, as well as by a 
committee of the House, which acted by 
a majority vote, and by the interdepart- 
mental committee of the executive 
branch of the Government? Is that a 
fair statement of the history of this case? 
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Mr. HILL. I think that is a fair 
statement. The Senate of the United 
States, the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the interdepartmental commit- 
tee of the executive branch, the 
President of the United States, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States all 
were in full accord on this matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
fact that the interdepartmental com- 
mittee report was approved in 1940. 
Principally because of the international 
emergency which gripped the world at 
that time, no action to effectuate the 
committee’s recommendation was taken 
for several years. As we know, we were 
not yet in the war at that time, but we 
were in a very unusual situation. As I 
recall, it was about that time that we 
passed the Lend-Lease Act to help cer- 
tain nations who afterward became our 
allies in the great war. Therefore, be- 
cause of that situation, no action to 
effectuate the committee’s recommenda- 
tions was taken for several years. I 
refer to the recommendations of the 
interdepartmental committee, of course. 

In May 1945 the Attorney General of 
the United States instituted in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California a suit 
against the Pacific Western Oil Corp., 
based upon that company’s action in 
producing oil from an offshore deposit 
under a lease issued by the State of Cali- 
fornia. In October of the same year, 
the Attorney General dismissed the suit 
which had been instituted against the 
Pacific Western Oil Corp., and invoked, 
under the Constitution, the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court by 
instituting a suit against the State of 
California, in order to determine whether 
the offshore oil-producing lands along 
the California coast were State lands or 
Federal lands. As of that time, the 
State of California had issued oil and 
gas leases covering approximately 10,700 
acres of submerged coastal lands, and 
the oil production under such leases was 
averaging approximately 950,000 barrels 
per month. 

The results of the litigation against 
California, and of the subsequent related 
litigation against the States of Louisiana 
and Texas, have been stated earlier in 
this discussion and I shall not go back 
over them now. 

The point I want to make now is that 
the officials of the executive branch 
merely followed the constitutionally ap- 
proved procedure by asking the judiciary 
to consider and pass upon a claim of 
right asserted by the United States to 
the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf. This was in the best American 
tradition and could not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be regarded as a grab 
or a steal by any fairminded person. 

The truth is that what the executive 
branch did was to follow what the Sen- 
ate had ordered the Attorney General of 
the United States to do. I do not be- 
lieve it behooves anyone, any propagari- 
dist, or any publication to talk about a 
grab or a steal. 

As I said in the beginning, I have been 
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began in Wednesday, to refrain from the 
use of any such words and to speak only 
in the terms of a giveaway. I believe 
there is no opprobrious connotation in 
the term. Much as we might deplore it 
or grievously wrong as we may feel a give- 
away to be, there is nothing in the use 
of the term that connotes an opprobrious 
action or a bad motive. I have tried not 
only to refrain from the use of such a 
term, but I have, in fact, not used it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Alabama saying that the Federal 
Government, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in attempting to adjudicate the 
rights of the respective States and the 
Federal Government in the California 
case, instead of initiating an ordinary 
suit, or following through on an ordinary 
suit against a private concern, did what 
the Constitution provides, namely, origi- 
nate a suit in the Supreme Court, in 
accordance with the original jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court in cases where 
there is a conflict ox interests between 
the States and the Federal Government? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. Thatiscorrect. The Sen- 
ate and the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee had made a declaration to the effect 
that the property belonged to the United 
States, and the Attorney General, in- 
stead of taking what might be called a 
roundabout course, went to the heart of 
the matter, as the Constitution provides, 
and filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States a suit against the State 
of California. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question 
on that point? 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the Con- 
stitution, in article III, section 2, pre- 
scribe that whenever there is a conflict 
between the Federal Government on the 
one hand, and a State on the other, a 
special procedure shall be followed? In 
other words, the procedure outlined is 
to proceed with a suit in the United 
States Supreme Court, under its right 
of original jurisdiction, and in that way 
settle the dispute by process of judicial 
decision, rather than by process of legis- 
lative action? Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Instead of trying to get some kind of 
political decision the Government went 
into the Supreme Court and got a judi- 
cial decision. It filed suit and got a 
proper, lawful decision from the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama is aware of the fact, is he not, 
that article I of the Constitution out- 
lines the responsibilities, duties, obliga- 
tions, and powers of the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, the Senator 
from Minnesota is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator from 
Alabama is also aware of the fact, is he 
not, that article III of the Constitution 
outlines the duties, prerogatives, and 


very careful during my speech, which I | responsibilities of the judiciary? 
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Mr. HILL. That is correct. The first 
article of the Constitution deals with the 
legislative branch. The second article 
deals with the executive branch, and 
the third article deals with the judicial 
branch. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama is an able student of the Con- 
stitution. Does he recall any language 
in article I of the Constitution, prescrib- 
ing the powers of the legislative branch, 
which relates to the adjudication of dis- 
putes between the Federal Government 
and a State government, as a constitu- 
tional process? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
not only does not recall any such lan- 
guage, but, on the contrary, the very lan- 
guage and intent and purport and pur- 
pose of the Constitution, as set forth in 
article III, is to provide that justiciable 
issues shall go to the courts. That is 
why the courts were created. The 
framers of the Constitution, in their 
great wisdom, not only prescribed that 
the courts should determine such ques- 
tions, but they went even further than 
merely to create the courts. They gave 
to the judges life tenure. They wanted 
them to be absolutely free and inde- 
pendent, and not subject to pressures, 
influences, and motivations. They had 
in mind one thought and one thought 
only. As St. Paul said, “This one thing 
I know.” They wanted the judges to be 
in a position to make a fair and just 
determination of judicial questions, 

So, in order insofar as humanly pos- 
sible to throw absolute protection around 
the Court and its judges, the framers of 
the Constitution not only provided for 
life tenure for the judges, but also pro- 
vided that, as the Senator knows, the 
remuneration of the judges could not be 
reduced during their tenure. No doubt 
the framers of the Constitution said 
themselves, “Perhaps the Congress, the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
might not like some decision of the 
Court, and might attempt to punish the 
Court by reducing the pay of its mem- 
bers.” Of course, but for the constitu- 
tional provision, the pay could be re- 
duced to such a point that many judges 
would have to leave the Court, unless 
they had outside incomes and were will- 
ing to use them for their livelihood. 

Therefore, but for that provision of 
the Constitution, conceivably the Con- 
gress might say, “We do not like the 
judges, for they do not decide the cases 
as we want them decided. So we are 
going to reduce their salaries to such a 
level that they will have to leave the 
Court. That will make all judges listen 
to what we in the Congress have to say.” 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recall that during the 
Constitutional Convention and the de- 
bates which occurred at that time, one 
of the most crucial and vital issues was 
the relationship of the central Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic to the re- 
spective States and their powers? 

Mr. HILL. There is no doubt that 
that was one of the great issues in the 
Constitutional Convention. 
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The Senator from Minnesota will re- 
call that at the Convention there was 
such sharp disagreement over the ques- 
tion of the power of the several States, 
that at one point it seemed as if the 
Convention would not be able to frame 
a Constitution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. It was only when old Ben- 
jamin Franklin, perhaps the wisest man 
of his time, unless it was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, came forward with the plan by 
which in the House of Representatives 
the representation of each State would 
be based on its population, no matter 
how large or how small its population 
might be, whereas in the Senate each 
State would have the same representa- 
tion—namely, two Senators. Thus the 
framers of the Constitution drafted a 
provision which cannot be found in any 
other constitution. Oh, Mr. President, 
what a wonderful and immortal docu- 
ment the Constitution of the United 
States is, As I said yesterday, Mr. Glad- 
stone said it is the greatest instrument 
ever devised by the genius of man. As 
we know, all but one of the provisions of 
the Constitution can be changed or 
amended by an amendment that is duly 
proposed and then is ratified by the leg- 
islatures of, or by conventions in, three- 
fourths of the States. The one provi- 
sion of the Constitution which cannot 
be amended in that way is the provi- 
sion that no State shall be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate without 
the consent of the State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for a 
further question? 

Mr. HILL. I shall yield in a moment. 

In other words, Mr. President, 47 of 
the 48 States in the Union might vote 
unanimously to take away from the 48th 
State its two Senators, or to reduce its 
representatives in the Senate from 2 
Senators to 1 Senator, but that could not 
be done except with the consent of the 
48th State. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question 
‘only. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am in thorough 
agreement with what the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has said, namely, 
that the 48 States shall have two Sen- 
ators each, and I hope the arrangement 
will remain that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. It has been that way from 
the beginning of our Government, from 
the time when George Washington was 
President. From 1789 down to this good 
year of our Lord 1953, that arrangement 
has continued; and I think no one would 
dare suggest that there be any change 
in the arrangement by which each State 
is represented in the Senate by two Sen- 
ators. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion there was what we know as “the 
great compromise,” namely, the proposi- 
“tion that each State should be repre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
on the basis of the number of people 
living in the State, but that each State 

-should have equal representation in the 
-Senate, namely, two Senators each. It 


matters not whether a State has a large | 


population, as have the States of New 
York and Ohio and others, or whether it 
has a small population, as have the 
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States of Nevada and New Mexico—re- 
gardless of size, each State has the same 
representation in the Senate of the 
United States, and in the Senate each 
State has the same voice and rights and 
powers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi. Let me say 
that there is great kinship between the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama; not only are we 
warm, close, personal friends, but Ala- 
bama and Mississippi were carved out of 
the same territory. Once both States 
were a part of the State of Georgia. 
Thereafter, Alabama and Mississippi 
were carved out of the State of Georgia; 
and when our States entered the Union, 
they entered on an equal basis, with each 
State having two Senators in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Now I yield for a question only to my 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall state briefly 
what I have to say, and shall put it in 
the form of a question to the Senator 
from Alabama. Can the Senator from 
Alabama imagine that he will ever find 
a better chance to give to the Senator 
from Minnesota a good lecture on States 
rights? What the Senator from Ala- 
bama has said seems to be sinking in and 
having some effect, and I commend him 
for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. In reply to my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi, let me say 
that one of the glorious things about our 
Government under the Constitution is 
that there are States rights, and there 
are also Federal rights. As I said a lit- 
tle while ago, in this Nation the sover- 
eigns.are the people. We remember that 
the late William Jennings Bryan, who 
was the great orator of his time, I sup- 
pose, used to speak of the American Re- 
public as the republic in which every 
man is sovereign. He meant that, after 
all, the sovereignty, the great residue of 
power, is in the people; that the people, 
in their wisdom, under our Federal sys- 
tem, with the Federal Government and 
the State governments, have delegated 
certain rights and powers to the Fed- 
eral Gpvernment, and then have re- 
served to the States or to themselves all 
the other rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
from Alabama interpret the remarks of 


_our dear friend, the great Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], as a testimo- 
nial of his faith-in-the position of the 
Senator from Alabama on this crucial 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to presume too much, but I hope it 


‘is a declaration of faith. I certainly 


hope so. Nothing would be more grati- 
fying or pleasing to me than to feel that 
it is a declaration of faith, 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama feel that possibly the 
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the mind: of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, when the Senator states that the 
section of the Constitution, namely, 
article III, section 2, relating to the 
unique and original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, is included in the Con- 
stitution in order to protect the rights of 
the States, as well as the sovereign rights 
of the Federal Government; or, in other 
words, that it is the key provision of the 
Constitution to protect the integrity of 
both sovereignties, namely, the internal 
sovereignty of the States and the exter- 
nal sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Would the Senator from Ala- 
bama agree with that position? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator 
from Minnesota; and I repeat what I 
said yesterday, namely, that the sad part 
about the matter now before the Senate 
is that through the years there has been 
so much propaganda about it. All sorts 
of pamphlets and bulletins have been 
distributed, and all kinds of newspaper 
articles have been printed. Of course, 
most of the latter were inspired, and I 
am sure that some of them were not 
even written in the State in which the 
newspaper was published. A great deal 
of that sort of thing has occurred, and 
many decisions have been made on that 
basis. Thatis but natural, for we cannot 
escape the environment or the atmos- 
phere in which we live.. We know that, 
as the atmosphere affects the life and 
growth of a plant, so the atmosphere 
affects the individual. Alabama once 
had a governor named B. B. Comer, who 
also served for a short time in the Sen- 
ate. His great word was “environment.” 
He tended to judge men largely by their 
environment. Placed under a certain 
environment, an individual might be ex- 
pected to react in a certain way; placed 
under a different environment, he might 
be expected to react differently. 

In the present situation, the atmos- 
phere or environment has been unfor- 
tunate. I deeply and sorely regret it. 
The sad thing about it is that the pend- 
ing measure has been represented as one 
affecting tidelands. It has not a thing 
in the world to do with tidelands, neither 
has it anything to do with States’ rights. 
Mr. President, it is a pity that Members 
of the House and Senate could not have 
been saved from manufactured atmos- 
phere of that sort, and from propaganda 
of that sort, so that they might proceed, 
as did the Supreme Court, sitting in that 
great building which we like to think of 
as a temple of justice, calmly to study 
the facts and the law relating to the 
pending proposal and, unhampered by 
propaganda, and free from any prejudi- 
cial atmosphere, reach a conclusion 
based solely on the law and the merits 
of the case. 

Mr. President, I have given some time 
and study to the subject now being dis- 
cussed, and the longer I have pondered 
over it, the more I have come to a reali- 
zation of the logic and soundness of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I do not always agree 


‘with the Supreme Court. ‘There have 
‘been decisions of the Court with which 


I have not agreed, and in the future 


‘there will probably be others, but the 
“more I have studied the matter now 
‚pending, including the law, and the 
Senator from Mississippi is about to read _ 


cases, the more I have been persuaded 
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and convinced that the Supreme Court 
was entirely correct. 

To sum it up in a few words, there are 
beds of inland waters, including rivers, 
harbors, and bays, all of which are un- 
der the ownership of the State. The 
tidelands are under State ownership as 
an attribute of internal or State sover- 
eignty. The rights to the submerged 
lands, out in the international domain, 
are held as an attribute of national or 
external sovereignty. 

Does that not make sense, Mr. Presi- 
dent? To whom do we look in matters 
affecting the international domain? To 
whom do we look in matters affecting 
international relations? To whom do we 
look in matters affecting peace and 
war? We look to the National Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government. The 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS], 
now acting as minority leader, who is a 
student of the Constitution, knows that 
there was no more compelling reason for 
the formation of the Federal Union than 
that of providing one sovereignty to deal 
on behalf of all the people of the United 
States with matters affecting interna- 
tional relations. That, perhaps more 
than anything else, perhaps even more 
than the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the States, was the compelling 
reason, the motive, for bringing the Fed- 
eral Government into being. 

As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
he and I have stood side by side on this 
floor contending for States rights. What 
I am doing here today is mere child's 
play compared with what some of us 
have done in the past in endeavoring to 
hold the line in respect to the rights cf 
the States, But, just as we have sought 
to hold the line for the States, so, if we 
are not to impair and destroy the con- 
stitutional system, we must hold the line 
for the National Government. The 
problem is ‘just that simple. The State 
exercises internal sovereignty; the Fed- 
eral Government, external sovereignty. 
Internal sovereignty is an attribute of 
the State; external sovereignty, an at- 
tribute of the National Government. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to 
this case. An effort has been made to 
misrepresent and misname the issue as 
one affecting tidelands, and much has 
been said about the open sea, as though 
the law did not define the open sea as 
water kept open for the people, to en- 
able them to move around, as one is free 
to move on the streets of the city. My 
friend from Georgia, now sitting in the 
Senate Chamber, is free to travel from 
Washington to his home tonight, without 
paying a fee to anyone for the right 
of ingress and egress. Senators may 
talk all they wish about State boundary 
lines seaward, but, as the Court said in 
the Louisiana case, the State boundary 
lying in the international domain has 
nothing to do with this case, because 
that comes under the sovereignty of our 
Federal Government. No State has an 
army that I know of, no State has a navy 
or air force that I know of. No State 
sends its representatives to Paris to at- 
tend meetings of the Big Four or to 
meetings to discuss the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, or the organization 
of the European Defense Community, 
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No State sends delegates to the United 
Nations. The Federal Government sends 
an ambassador and other representatives 
to the United Nations, because the Fed- 
eral Government is the representative 
of all the people, and as such exercises 
sovereignty in such matters. 

Mr. President, the tragedy of this 
situation is that in some quarters there 
has been a failure to study the matter 
and to reach conclusions on the basis of 
the law and the facts and of logic and 
commonsense. Instead terrific polit- 
ical pressure, spurious slogans, false 
symbols, and a great wave-of ground- 
less propaganda have been allowed to 
play a predominant part. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? > 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the proposition he 
is developing, in a very logical and ger- 
mane manner, as to the sovereignty of 
the United States, was proclaimed in the 
most clear and concise and definite terms 
by that great first Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, when he proclaimed 
once and for all that the sovereignty of 
the United States extended at least to 
the 3-mile limit? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. It was the act of that very far- 
seeing man, that real prophet of Amer- 
ican democracy. If it be said that the 
sword of Washington won our independ- 
ence from the British Crown, it may also 
be said that it was the mighty philoso- 
phy of Thomas Jefferson that gave us 
our democratic America. Of that mar- 
velous man, who seemed to be God-in- 
spired, it may be said that the more we 
study his life and works, the more we 
realize his many virtues, the many fac- 
ets of his character, and his remarkable, 
I may say almost superhuman, ability. 
We remember that he was the first to 
proclaim that people are made in the 
image of their God, and are endowed by 
their Creator, by the God who gave 
them life and who made them in His 
image, with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He was the father of the doctrine of a 
nation having control of the area 3 miles 
beyond its shores. He pioneered that 
doctrine, and provided the leadership 
which brought about its acceptance by 
other nations of the world. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to em- 
bark on a discourse about Thomas Jef- 
ferson, but since I have done so, I should 
like to relate an incident. A year ago 
last fall I was in the Middle East, in the 
lands about which we read in the Good 
Book—Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. I felt that 
I was on holy ground. As I thought 
about the stories I had read and the 
history I had read in the Bible, I felt 
that I should take off my shoes. 

One night at a meeting in Beirut, I 
was called on, as a Senator of the United 
States, to say something about America. 
Naturally, I talked about our great cities, 
our tall buildings, our mighty transpor- 
tation system, our marvelous manufac- 
turing plants of all kinds, our tremen- 
dous productive capacity, and about our 
beautiful prairies, fields, and majestic 
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mountains. I spoke of those things, and 
the people listened, I thought, atten- 
tively; but when I spoke of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as being the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, with its asser- 
tion that men have certain unalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, it was then that that mighty 
audience rose in acclamation. 

It was Thomas Jefferson, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
has said, who first proclaimed and made 
real the doctrine of the control by the 
Government of a belt 3 miles from the 
low-water mark. He was not claiming 
it, as I shall show later in my speech, for 
individual States, but, as Secretary of 
State, for the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I was speaking about 
the action of executive officials and of 
the Senate in asserting certain claims 
and in recommending and directing that 
cases be brought in the Supreme Court. 
While the executive officials of Louisiana 
and Texas may have believed up until 
the time when the Supreme Court passed 
upon the question, which was in 1947, 
that Louisiana and Texas owned and 
had the right to issue oil and gas leases 
on lands of the Continental Shelf lying 
within their respective seaward bound- 
aries as fixed by the legislation under 
which they came into the Union, there 
was never the slightest basis for a bona 
fide belief that these States owned and 
could issue oil and gas leases on lands of 
the Continental Shelf lying beyond such 
seaward boundaries. Yet, it is esti- 
mated that about 80 percent of the Con- 
tinental Shelf lands on which the State 
of Louisiana issued oil and gas leases 
are situated beyond the 3-mile limit 
claimed by Louisiana as its seaward 
boundary under the legislation admit- 
ting Louisiana to the Union; and that 
approximately 44 percent of the Conti- 
nental Shelf lands on which the State 
of Texas issued oil and gas leases are 
situated beyond the 3-league limit 
claimed by Texas as its seaward bound- 
ary under the legislation admitting 
Texas to the Union. . 

In the case of Louisiana the enabling 
act of February 20, 1811, authorizing the 
inhabitants of Louisiana to draft a con- 
stitution and to form a State government 
preparatory to being admitted to the 
Union as a State, and the act of April 8, 
1812, admitting the State of Louisiana 
into the Union, both provided that the 
new State should be bounded by the Gulf 
of Mexico in the area between the mouth 
of the Sabine River and the mouth of 
Lake Pontchartrain, and that all islands 
within 3 leagues of the coast should 
comprise part of the State. For the pur- 
pose of our present discussion we need 
not decide whether this legislation fixed 
the seaward boundary of Louisiana at 
the low-water mark where the mainland 
or any island within 3 leagues of the 
coast meets the Gulf of Mexico, or at 
the 3-mile limit off the mainland and off 
any islands within 3 leagues of the coast. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Under the terms of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has pointed out, 80 
percent of the Continental Shelf lands 
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on which Louisiana has issued oil and 
gas leases are beyond the 3-mile limit. 
Who would get the money from those 
leases beyond the 3-mile line? 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, it would 
go to the State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If any is now im- 
pounded, which belongs to the United 
States Government, where would that 
money go? 

Mr. HILL. To the State. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TOMOR- 
ROW AT 11 O’CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. My question is whether 
the Senator is willing for me to make a 
unanimous-consent request on the con- 
dition that he shall not lose the floor? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from Ohio in order that he may 
make a unanimous-consent request, with 
the understanding that it will in no way 
prejudice my right to the floor and that 
I may be permitted to continue my 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it take a 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Ohio means that I can speak until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning? I have no 
intention of doing such a thing. I may 
say to my good friend that he and I 
have such a warm and cordial relation- 
ship which has been established in the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare that sometimes I indulge with 
him in a little levity. I think the an- 

* swer is self-evident, that the Senator 
from Ohio has no desire for me to retain 
the floor until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, 

Mr. TAFT. May I say to the Senator 
that it is expected that the Senate will 
take a recess about 5:30 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio very much for that information. 

Mr. TAFT. And, may I say that I hope 
the Senator will finish his speech long 
before that time? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had been present and 
listening to my speech I might take some 
umbrage at what he says about conclud- 
ing my speech today, but since he was 
not present and does not know, shall 
I say, how good it has been, I suppose 
I have no reason to take umbrage at 
the Senator's remarks. 

I have had the honor at times, when 
I was Democratic whip of this body, to 
be acting majority leader. The majority 
leader has a program; he must get bills 
passed. The present majority leader is 
seeking to get action on bills. Most of 
the time, I think, he would be willing 
to settle for no debate or discussion at 
all, but to go ahead and pass the bills 
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on the program, because it is his re- 
sponsibility, as majority leader, to see 
that the program is disposed of. Of 
course, the Senator wants expedition and 
action, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) 
to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
from Alabama been made aware of the 
legislative program that Congress is 
about to undertake? Has he seen its 
particulars outlined? 

Mr. HILL. I have read in the press 
about certain bills that it is said must 
be passed, but I cannot say that I am 
really informed as to the program of 
the majority party or the program of 
the majority leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HILL, Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be fair 
to say that the delay in the legislative 
program is not due to the action of the 
Senate; that the delay in the receipt of 
the budgets and the delay in action on 
appropriation bills is not the fault of 
the Senate? Would it not be fair to 
say that the Senate has been waiting for 
some time to proceed with those great 
burdens of state, in order to get them 
well on their way? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is absolutely correct. Of course, 
the Senator knows that the bills which 
must be passed, the bills which are ab- 
solutely necessary and essential to the 
operation of the Government, are the 
appropriation bills. The Senator from 
Minnesota understands the reason for 
the great delay in acting upon appro- 
priation bills. Aside from one very in- 
consequential appropriation bill, incon- 
sequential certainly from the stand- 
point of its containing only a few items, 
no appropriation bill has so far come 
from the House of Representatives. The 
reason why the House has not acted 
upon appropriation bills is that the 
House has been waiting on the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget, representing the administration, 
has not given to the House the advice 
and information which the House must 
have in order to act on those bills, so the 
House has been stymied. To a certain 
degree, the House has been paralyzed 
to act on those bills. I say that with 
no criticism at all of the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly not. 

Mr. HILL. The House simply has not 
been able to act. It has not had the in- 
formation on which to act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question only? 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question only, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
one of the reasons why the Senate has 
not had an opportunity to act on appro- 
priation bills up until now is that the 
administration, and properly so, has been 
very carefully, methodically, and with 
great concern going over the appropria- 
tion items, in the hope of making econ- 
omies? Is not that the reason? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is my understand- 
ing that that is the reason. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor say that that was a worthy objective? 

Mr. HILL. I should say that that was 
a worthy objective for the administra- 
tion, and a worthy objective for Con- 
gress, to effect any sound economy pos- 
sible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and department heads have been exam- 
ining very carefully the budget which 
was submitted by former President Tru- 
man, with the objective in mind of re- 
ducing that budget, or at least of bring- 
ing it into closer balance? Is not thata 
sound objective? 

Mr. HILL. Iam notin the confidence 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I am not 
on the inside. I am not a member of 
the Sanhedrin of this administration, so 
to speak. However, it is my understand- 
ing that the Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama understand that there is 
some hope that the budget may be re- 
duced by between three and five billion 
dollars? Has the Senator heard of that? 

Mr. HILL. From what I have heard 
and from what I have read in the press, 


the Senator’s statement seems to be 
correct. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Would not the 


Senator from Alabama agree with me 
that if it should take 90 days to scruti- 
nize and reduce the budget in an amount 
from three to five billion dollars, that 
might be considered time very well spent, 
if it should save the taxpayers that 
amount of money? 

Mr. HILL. I certainly agree with the 
Senator that if there is any way by 
which to effect sound, wise economy, we 
must do everything to bring such a con- 
dition about. If time is required to do 
that, it will be time well spent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for a further question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the 
Senator’s sentiments and his very ap- 
propriate remarks concerning the neces- 
sity for economy and the saving to the 
taxpayers, in terms of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, together with the Senator's state- 
ment that that is a worthy objective, 
could the Senator likewise say that it is 
a worthy objective that sufficient time be 
taken by Congress to save 150 million 
American people $100 billion worth of 
their natural resources? 

Mr. HILL. I would agree, except that 
I would say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] pro- 
duced testimony from most authorita- 
tive and reputable witnesses to the effect 
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that the saving might be not $100 billion, 
but $300 billion. But the Senator is ex- 
actly correct in his statement. That is 
one reason why I am standing on the 
Senate floor, and have been standing 
here for some time. I feel that the sub- 
ject is most important, and that the 
time spent in discussing it is well worth 
while if it will effect a saving of many 
billions of dollars for the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not often the 
case that whenever there is a program 
or a deal that may yield special benefits 
to.a special group, it is expedient to have 
a quick conclusion of the program or to 
drive a bargain that will nail it down 
quickly? 

Mr. HILL. That is always the case. 
If there is to be something given away, 
naturally those who are to be benefici- 
aries of the giveaway wish to have ac- 
tion taken in the quickest way possible, 
with as little disclosure as possible, or 
as few of the facts as possible pertain- 
ing thereto brought to light. That is 
always true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My remarks will 
always be in the form of questions. Is 
it not true that the measure to which 
we are now directing our attention fun- 
damentally affects the welfare, and in 
particular the education, of millions of 
children throughout the Nation, and 
that if Senate Joint Resolution 13 is 
passed, the State of Alabama, the State 
of Minnesota, yes, and 46 other States, 
will be denied their fair opportunity of 
returns from the great natural resources 
in the submerged lands? 

Mr. HILL. Definitely; that is my 
opinion. That is one reason why I am 
standing on the Senate floor, side by 
side with my associates, in opposition 
to the joint resolution. i 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON.. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alabama think that perhaps 
a wrong inference might be drawn from 
the statement by the Senator from Ohio 
concerning the sponsors of the joint res- 
olution? Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that it might be 
fair to point out that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] have not 
crowded us, but that the crowding has 
come from the majority leader? Would 
not the Senator from Alabama agree 
that that is a fair statement? 

Mr. HILL, I think that in fairness 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Dante] the statement of the Senator 
from New Mexico ought to have been 
made and ought to be in the RECORD, 
I think it is fair to the Senators men- 
tioned for the Senator from New Mexico 
to have said what he did. I concur in 
the statement made by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the 
Senator from Alabama agree with me 
that, although there has been much talk 
about this debate causing a delay in the 
legislative program, nevertheless an an- 
nouncement has also been made that 
as soon as the Senate has passed certain 
proposed legislation with respect to con- 
trols and the economy, the Hawaiian 
statehood bill be taken up, and does not 
the Senator agree that that bill has not 
been reported by the committee? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator, who is a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, is correct. 

He knows well that there has never 
been any report by that committee of 
the bill, and he knows full well that un- 
til the committee acts on the bill and 
reports it to the Senate, and until the 
bill goes to the calendar of the Senate 
by action of his committee, there will 
be no consideration of the bill. The 
Senator is exactly correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
also agree that the mutual-security pact 
is not even before the Foreign Relations 
Committee as yet? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

The Senator from Alabama knows one 
thing further. I have served in the Sen- 
ate for 15 years. I know that whenever 
the leadership of the Senate, whether it 
be Republican or Democratic, feels that 
there is some measure which must be 
passed, or some action which it is neces- 
sary to take—and it has been done time 
and time again—all that it is necessary 
to do is to ask unanimous consent tem- 
porarily to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness and proceed to consider the emer- 
gency legislation. Then, when the emer- 
gency legislation has been disposed of, 
the unfinished business automatically 
comes before the Senate. J 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, is 
the Senator from Alabama now saying 
that, despite the duration, intensity, and 
comprehensiveness of this debate over 
submerged lands, we are always ready 
and willing to deal with emergency meas- 
ures which may require the action of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HILL. I think I can speak for 
Senators who are opposed to the pending 
joint resolution when I say that if there 
is any measure which the majority lead- 
er or the majority policy committee feel 
is urgent and should be considered with- 
out delay, certainly, so far as we of the 
opposition are concerned, we would not 
in any way object to taking it up, laying 
aside the pending measure until the 
emergency matter can be considered and 
acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not fair to say 
that so far as the Senator from Ala- 
bama is concerned, as well as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and other Senators 
to whom the Senator from Alabama has 
been speaking, under no circumstances 
will we stand in the way of vitally needed 
legislative action by the Congress? We 
are prepared at any moment, at the re- 
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quest of the majority leader, to legislate 
in any field in which legislation may 
expire, for example, or with respect to 
which the needs of the Government or of 
the country may require definite, pre- 
cise, and quick action. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. HILL. That is absolutely a fair 
statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not fair, then, 
for us to say to the public, to the press, 
and to our associates that, regardless of 
what may be the requirements of the 
present debate and the present legis- 
lative proposal, we stand ready to coop- 
erate unqualifiedly with the majority 
leader in processing and passing what- 
ever legislation may be necessary for the 
continuation, for example, of the Defense 
Production Act, or any other emergency 
legislation which is necessary for the 
well-being of the country? Is not that 
what needs to be said, and is it not a 
fair statement? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator makes a fair 
and accurate statement. He is absolutely 
correct. As everyone knows, there is 
nothing emergent about the pending leg- 
islation. Not only has it been before 
Congress for years, but, as I have said, 
one of the terrible defects and omissions 
in the proposed legislation is that it fails 
to make any provision whatever for the 
development of the oil and petroleum 
products in the area beyond the marginal 
sea. In my opinion the truth of the 
matter is that this measure should never 
have come to the Senate without some 
provision being made for the develop- 
ment of those petroleum resources, 
which may be so vital in the event of 
some great national emergency. I think 
it is a shame to bring this giveaway 
bill before the Senate without dealing 
with the big problem, which is to make 
provision so that this oil may be avail- 
able for the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, HILL. I yield for a question, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
not believe that those of us in the Sen- 
ate who are debating the issue may be 
doing a great service for our President, 
whose own Attorney General came be- 
fore the committee and testified in con- 
tradiction of the purposes and objectives, 
or at least the language, of the pending 
measure? Does not the Senator believe 
that it may be of great importance to the 
President to hear these constitutional 
issues fully debated, in view of the fact 
that his own Attorney General asked 
that no quitclaim bill be passed by the 
Senate? 

Mr. HILL. I have great hope for the 
President. I hope this debate may be 
worth much to him, As I said earlier in 
my speech, we are trying to save the 
President from some of those around 
him who would lead him down the 
wrong way in this matter. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Minnesota for a question, and then I 

_ will yield to my friend from Kansas. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Did not the Pres- 
ident’s chief law officer, the Attorney 
General, testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, ask 
that the legislation which should come 
before the Congress do two things—first, 
protect the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government in the open seas and the 
territory beyond the coastline or the 
border; and secondly, precisely to state 
in no uncertain language that the area 
beyond the 3-mile limit is an area in the 
complete control, ownership, jurisdic- 
tion, and dominion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Did he not so testify? 

Mr. HILL. That was certainly the 
testimony of the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the committee 
provide us with such legislation? 

Mr. HILL. It certainly didnot. Any- 
one who reads the joint resolution knows 
that it does not follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

I now yield to my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
agree with the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas that during World War I and World 
War II the States and the producers of 
oil cooperated to the grestest possible 
extent and furnished to the Nation, for 
defense purposes and otherwise, an 
abundant supply of oil and oil products 
which were absolutely necessary? Does 
not the Senator feel that they did a 
very good job in that emergency situa- 
tion? s 

Mr. HILL. I would be the last in the 
world to say that the States did not 
cooperate. I do not believe that at that 
time the oil which we are now discussing 
was really in being, or played any part 
in that war. I think the oil which the 
Senator has in mind was not oil from the 
States. It was oil in the hands of pri- 
vate oil companies. I say that those oil 
companies did a good job. But it was 
not the States, as States, which were 
furnishing the oil. It was an entirely 
different oil from that which we are 
discussing today. It was not the States 
that provided that oil. Private indus- 
try provided it. 

Perhaps a small part of it was ob- 
tained from what we might call State 
lands or Federal lands; but it had noth- 
ing to do with the oil which we are now 
discussing. The oil to which the Sena- 
tor from Kansas refers was produced 
by private companies. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama will 
also agree with the Senator from Kan- 
sas that much of the oil which was pro- 
duced by private companies was pro- 
duced under State regulation of the oil 
industry—regulation of production and 
production methods. That was what I 
wished to point out to the Senator. The 
States themselves and the producers of 
oil did a very excellent job. 

Mr. HILL. I do not doubt that the 
States did their part, and did it well. 
What I am saying is that the Senator is 
speaking of oil—most of which was pri- 
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vately owned, privately controlled, and 
privately developed. That was an en- 
tirely different situation from that 
which confronts us today. We are now 
discussing oil in the submerged lands of 
the sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama have in mind the very 
first recommendation made by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs? I shall read the exact words, so 
that there will be no misunderstanding: 

My recommendation would mean, in legal 
terms, that instead of granting to the States 
a blanket quitclaim title to the submerged 
lands within their historic boundaries, the 
Federal Government would grant to the 
States only such authority as required for 
the States to administer and develop the 
natural resources. 


I quote the Attorney General's testi- 
mony as it appears at page 926 of the 
printed hearings. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico has brought to my attention the 
first recommendation of the Attorney 
General of the United States, speaking, 
I take it, for the present national.ad- 
ministration on the question of sub- 
merged lands and the oil deposits therein. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is my ques- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama: 
Would the Senator from Alabama agree 
that that recommendation has been met 
by the joint resolution which is now 
pending before the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Of course that recommen- 
dation has not been met in any way by 
the joint resolution. The committee, as 
the Senator knows, largely threw that 
recommendation out the window. The 
Senator from New Mexico is a member 
of the committee. Of course he is not a 
member of the majority, and the ma- 
jority rules in the committee. That rec- 
ommendation has been very badly man- 
handled and butchered; I would say that 
mayhem was committed on it. 

Mr ANDERSON Will the Senator 
from Alabama yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield further to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assume the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has read my bill, Sen- 
ate bill 107. 

Mr. HILL. I have read the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama agree that my bill does 
follow that recommendation by stopping 
the States’ claims at the seashore? 

Mr. HILL. My understanding is that 
the Anderson bill, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
does that very thing. ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. My next question is 
this: The second recommendation made 
by the Attorney General was that an 
actual line on a map dividing the two 
areas of. submerged lands should be 
drawn by Congress in the joint resolution 
to eliminate much expense and unneces- 
sary litigation. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. 

Mr. HILL. First, I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that that rec- 
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ommendation was not met in the pend- 
ing joint resolution. No attempt was 
made in any way to meet it. On the 
contrary, the acting chairman of the 
committee, who had charge of the pend- 
ing joint resolution, the very fine and 
fair Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON], 
stated on the floor of the Senate that, 
so far as the seaward boundaries were 
concerned, he did not know where in the 
world the boundaries were, that he would 
not attempt to say where they were, and 
that no one knew where they were. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alamaba recognize the fact 
that some of the other recommendations 
of the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, whose testimony I had 
occasion to praise then and still like, 
dealt with submerged lands under inland 
waters and installations made by the 
State, and that an attempt is made in 
Senate bill 107 to meet such recommen- 
dations? Is that correct? - 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico is correct. I am glad he has 
emphasized the recommendations and 
brought them to the attention, not only 
of the Senator from Alabama, but to the 
attention of the Senate and to the atten- 
tion of the country as a whole, It is 
very important that he has done so. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator from 
Alabama familiar with the fact that the 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
has had some correspondence with the 
attorney general of Rhode Island as to 
the possibility of a legal test being made 
in case Senate Joint Resolution 13 shall 
become a law? 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that not only has the Governor had cor- 
respondence on the subject, or a conver- 
sation with the attorney general, but 
that the Governor of Rhode Island has 
acted in the matter by directing the 
attorney general, in the event Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is passed, immedi- 
ately to move into court to protect Rhode 
Island’s rights, which would mean the 
rights of all the States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
from Alabama answer this question? If 
some State does move into court, who 
would have to defend the position of the 
United States Government? Would it 
not be the Solicitor General? 

Mr. HILL. I take it that the Solicitor 
General is what we might call the trial 
officer of the Government of the United 
States. He is the one who tries cases 
and defends the interests of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I take it 
that it would be the Solicitor General. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would he not be 
a member of the staff of the Attorney 
General, who gave the testimony to 
which I have referred? 

Mr. HILL. Not only is he a member 
of the staff of the Attorney General but 
he would consider himself very much 
morally bound, if not otherwise bound, 
to hold to the recommendations and the 
policies declared by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He serves under the Attorney 
General; he is a lieutenant of the Attor- 
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ney General; he is, in a sense, an arm of 
the Attorney Generai; he would certainly 
consider himself bound by the recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that it 
would be much easier for the Attorney 
General and his staff to defend what they 
believe in rather than that they have 
recommended against? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows very well that unless a 
man’s heart be in a case it is very diffi- 
cult for him to make very much of 2 
bona fide defense of it. There can be 
no question about that. The Senator 
from New Mexico has put his finger on 
what is a very interesting and, I think, 
important point, namely, of having the 
Solicitor General go into court and try 
to defend something in which the Solici- 
tor General does not believe and in which 
the Attorney General does not believe, 
and as to which the Attorney General 
has made a contrary recommendation. 
That is the situation, Mr. President. 

I was speaking about the 3-mile claim 
of the State of Louisiana. The testi- 
mony before the committee shows some 
variance with respect to that claim. I 
suppose I should say there is some vari- 
ance in the various claims of the State 
of Louisiana. One is the 3-mile claim; 
then, as I remember, the State attorney 
general and the Governor claim 3 
leagues, which would be 10% miles, and 
the Legislature of Louisiana, as I recall, 
claims 27 miles. So we find this vari- 
ance in the claims made even among 
the Officials and representatives of the 
State of Louisiana. We do not know 
what the actual boundary is. 

The Governor of Louisiana was, I 
thought, rather unkind to his neighbors 
in Texas when he said that the Texans 
“bellowed.”- The distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] made 
a very able speech the other day, and I 
do not believe anyone would say that he 
“bellowed.” 

The chief executive of Louisiana is 
the first citizen of the State, and if any 
man is supposed to have the right, pre- 
rogative, and authority to speak for all 
the people of the State, it is the Gov- 
ernor, who, I would say, occupies the 
same position in the State government 
that the President of the United States 
occupies in the Federal Government, 
and he said that his good neighbors 
across the line in Texas “bellowed.” 

Mr. President, I have had the honor 
of serving in Congress with great Tex- 
ans, not only with the junior Senator 
from Texas (Mr. DANIEL], but with his 
predecessor, the former chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Tom 
Connally. 
House of Representatives and I served 
with him in the Senate. He was one of 
the greatest debaters and one of the 
most powerful speakers with whom I 
ever served. 

I also served with the late beloved 
Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas. I 
do not think any Member of Congress 
was more honored by his colleagues, 
both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, than washe. He wasa 
wonderful man, as is Tom Connally. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the pres< 
ent minority leader in the Senate, the 
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distinguished gentleman who leads the 
Democratic Members of the Senate, the 
man we have chosen to lead us, and the 
man whose leadership we follow, is an- 
other great Texan; I refer to the great 
senior Senator from Texas, the Honor- 
able LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Mr. President, I do not believe any of 
these great Texans can be charged with 
“bellowing.” I have not heard any 
Texans “bellow.” The word “bellow” 
connotes, to me, too much the idea of 
cattle, and I do not like it. {Laughter.] 
As a Member of the Senate I wish to say 
that I do not like the idea advanced by 
the Governor of Louisiana, for whom I 
have great respect, when he used a word 
which carries any such connotation as 
that; it carries the connotation of cattle 
bellowing. 

Mr, President, the representatives of 
the great State of Texas are able and 
devoted, and they speak with authority, 
distinction, and eloquence. So on their 
part I wish to rebut any idea that they 
are just a lot of “bellowers.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
contention of the State of Louisiana until 
1938 in regard to the 3-mile limit or 
boundary. This contention by the State 
was evidently based upon the ground 
that, as of the time of the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, it was already 
the firm position of the Federal Govern- 
ment in its relations with foreign govern- 
ments that the seaward boundary of the 
United States was a line in the open sea 
situated a distance of 3 nautical miles 
from the low-water mark at points where 
land bodies meet the open sea, or from 
the mouths of rivers, bays, and other 
inland waters at points where they meet 
the open sea; and that it must have been 
the intention of Congress, in enacting 
the legislation for the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, that the sea- 
ward boundary of that State should con- 
form to the seaward boundary of the 
United States off the Louisiana coast. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama himself, as he reads the history 
of this matter, have any doubt that that 
was the obvious intention of Congress? 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt whatever. 
It is just as clear to me as daylight that 
that was the obvious intention of the 
Congress. Later in my remarks, when 
I deal with the question of international 
relations, I hope to emphasize that very 
point. Time and time again the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has taken 
the position that the boundary is the 
3-mile limit. 

As the Senator from Oregon suggests 
by his question, let me say that I am 
quite certain that that was clearly in the 
mind of Congress; it was clearly the in- 
tent and purpose of Congress that the 
boundary was the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that when any 
State or Territory enters the Union, it 
becomes a part of the national sover- 
eignty, and does not bring with it a sov- 
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ereignty greater than the national sov- 
ereignty? 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct; 
it becomes a part of the national sov- 
ereignty and under the national sover- 
eignty. By entering the Union, it can- 
not claim any greater sovereignty for 
itself, and it cannot take any sovereignty 
from the Federal Union. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama, who is a most distinguished 
lawyer, agree with me that, by way of 
argument by analogy, a doctrine of im- 
plied conditions, elementary in the law 
of contracts, really is applicable to this 
case, too, in that when any of the Ter- 
ritories entered the Union, it had due no- 
tice that it was implied, once it became 
a part of the Union, that its sovereignty 
could be no greater than the sovereignty 
of the whole? 

Mr. HILL. I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, that I think there 
can be no question about that. Of 
course, they not only knew that; but, as 
the Senator from Oregon knows, when 
they entered the Union they accepted it. 
They took it to their bosom, so to speak, 
They knew it and understood it and con- 
firmed, accepted, and ratified it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for another 
question? 

Mr, HILL. TI yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that when the 
fiag of the Republic of Texas came down 
and the Stars and Stripes went up, Texas 
then became a part of the sovereignty 
of the entire Nation; and whatever the 
national boundaries were, they were then 
applicable to Texas, as well as to every 
other coastal State? 

Mr. HILL. As I have said before on 
this floor, the Senator from Oregon is 
a profound constitutional lawyer, and 
formerly he was dean of the Law School 
of the University of Oregon. He is ab- 
solutely correct about this matter. Fur- 
thermore, the Senator from Oregon has 
tested this matter. Where in the world 
would we be or where could we be if the 
thesis the Senator from Oregon has pro- 
claimed was not the correct one? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that as this 
debate progresses from day to day, and 
as more and more people of the United 
States become acquainted with the fact 
that. a basic constitutional question of 
sovereignty is involved, those of us who 
are opposed to the joint resolution will 
find our support throughout the coun- 
try, in opposition to the joint resolution, 
increasing? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct. Since those of us 
who oppose this measure have become 
more articulate in recent days, since the 
people have been able to dig themselves 
out from under the mass of propaganda 
and misleading material of all kinds and 
to get their heads above that mass of mis- 
leading material, so that now they are 
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able to see the light, we find evidence 
of what the Senator from Oregon is 
suggesting. 

When the House of Representatives of 
the Tennessee Legislature, the House of 
Representatives of the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature, the House of Representatives of 
the Minnesota Legislature, and the legis- 
latures of other States take action 
against this proposal, those legislatures 
are simply articulating the voices of the 
people of their States. 

Let me say to the Senator from Oregon 
that I have never known this country to 
be deluged with more propaganda and 
more spurious, misleading information 
about any question than has been broad- 
cast about the pending measure. The 
people have been, so to speak, buried 
under such propaganda. But now, thank 
goodness, at least they are able to dig 
themselves out; are able to see the light, 
and to hear the voice of reason and of 
truth. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator from 
Alabama noticed that, in recent days, 
since we have been pounding away on 
the serious legal issues involved in the 
pending question, increasing numbers 
of newspaper columnists are beginning 
to write about the fight we are making 
for the people’s interest in this matter? 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 
The newspapers now are carrying more 
stories of that sort. 

I wish the Senator from Oregon could 
see some of the telegrams which have 
come to my desk this morning. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that increasing 
numbers of the people of the United 
States are beginning to see the direct 
relationship between the objectives of 
the pending joint resolution and the ob- 
jectives of other economic groups in the 
United States who seek to gain private 
control of other phases of our natural 
resources? 

Mr. HILL. I think there can be no 
doubt of that. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon will refer to certain recent issues of 
reputable periodicals, he will find that 
the very fight now occurring and the very 
truths that have been brought out in 
this battle have stimulated those period- 
icals to publish articles warning the peo- 
ple lest they lose their great public 
lands, their great national forests, their 
great grazing lands, and their great 
minerals and other precious resources. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that in the 
public domain there are many thousands 
of acres of so-called oil shale land? 

Mr. HILL. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. Earlier today, when the Senator 
from Oregon was detained on important 
public business, I sought to give an esti- 
mate of the millions of acres of oil shale 
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land now in the public domain—land 
which, in my opinion, this measure, if 
enacted, would place in jeopardy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, for a question 
only. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that for the 
past few years we have developed and 
have had in operation a pilot plant for 
the extraction of various petroleum 
products, including gasoline, from oil 
shale? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is familiar with that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that the op- 
eration of that plant has become com- 
mercially successful? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is aware of that fact. That ex- 
periment, according to the information 
of the Senator from Alabama, has 
proved very successful. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that, on the basis of the experi- 
mental results obtained from the opera- 
tion of that pilot plant, we could now 
proceed to produce from oil shale hugh 
quantities of gasoline and other petro- 
leum products? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL, The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama think there might be a cause- 
and-effect relationship between the ob- 
jectives of private interests wanting to 
exploit the public domain, and the deci- 
sion of the administration to shut down 
this pilot plant for the time being? 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
that in the mind of the Senator from 
Alabama, as I am sure there is no ques- 
tion about it in the mind of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE... Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator yields. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the junior Senator 
from Oregon that there is a basis for the 
fear of the junior Senator from Oregon 
that what they are now waiting for is 
the passage of the time it would take 
them to get the thousands of acres of 
oil-shale land now within the public 
domain into private possession, so that 
private, selfish interests can exploit that 
oil-shale land for their selfish desires? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is entirely correct. 

The Senator from Alabama feels that 
the pending giveaway joint resolution is 
merely opening the door for that very 
kind of thing with reference to the oil- 
shale lands. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, 
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Mr. MORSE. Judging from his last 
remark, then, is it true that the Senator 
from Alabama feels that the great fight 
he is making on the floor of the Senate 
and the facts he is presenting on this 
issue, should make the American people 
stop, look, and listen, and cause them 
to realize that the fight is necessary in 
order that they may understand before 
it is too late that, from the standpoint 
of the national interest, they cannot af- 
ford to permit this kind of undesirable 
precedent to be established by the pas- 
sage of the pending joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The American people cannot 
afford to have this opened, this door 
which leads directly to the grabbing off 
of oil-shale lands and mineral reserves 
by private persons for private profit, 
and the taking of valuable properties, 
with the result that they would not be 
available for use for the benefit, the wel- 
fare, and the defense of all the people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bamą yields. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding, as it is mine, that in case 
of an all-out war with Russia within 
the immediate future, and in case we 
should lose control of the Arabian oil 
fields, and further, in case we sought to 
supply the factories of Europe with the 
quantity of oil necessary to keep them 
in operation, in an amount about equiva- 
lent to the oil now obtained from the 
Arabian oil fields, it would be necessary 
for us to ship to Europe an amount of 
oil that would make it necessary for us 
to stop the operations of all private auto- 
mobiles in the United States for the 
duration of the war? 

Mr. HILL. Earlier in this. speech, 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon was not able to be on the floor 
of the Senate, the Senator from Alabama 
sought to go into and to emphasize that 
very point, and also to emphasize the 
fact that the industrial and productive 
machine of Europe would stand abso- 
lutely idle and helpless unless there were 
some way by which oil from the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere 
could be sent to Europe. The Senator 
from Alabama called attention to the 
fact that of all the material we sent to 
Europe during World War II, including 
tanks, the guns, the food, and the sup- 
plies of every kind—think of it—60 per- 
cent of the tonnage in World War II 
was made up of petroleum products. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that the improvements 
in war machines, the invention of new 
types of war machines, has resulted in 
an increased petroleum consumption on 
the part of those machines, equal, in 
round numbers, to the amount of oil 
presently necessary for the operation of 
the civilian factories and economy of 
Europe? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator is en- 
tirely correct; and earlier in the discus- 
sion of this question, I may say, I quoted 
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from the late James Forrestal a state- 
ment made in opposition to the give- 
away proposal made, as I recall, about 
3 years ago. It must have been about 
that long ago, since former Secretary 
Forrestal has been dead now for 2 or 
3 years. At that time he asserted that 
if we were to have a war the demands 
for petroleum products would be at least 
double what they were during World 
War II. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding, as it is mine, that one of 
the last acts of the Truman administra- 
tion, in placing the oil lands involved in 
the joint resolution now pending before 
the Senate under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy, was an act statesmanlike in na- 
ture, which had the result of placing in 
reserve for defense the last great oil re- 
serve within the public domain belonging 
to all the people of the United States? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. As he says, what we are dealing 
with now is the last great reserve of oil 
within the public domain. There is to- 
day, so far as any expert or scientist in 
the field of geology knows, no other great 
reserve of oil within the public domain, 
available for the defense of the Nation, 
except the very oil we are dealing with 
in this very measure. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL, I am glad to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama approve in general of the prin- 
ciple of stockpiling vital materials for 
defense? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly does. The Senator from 
Alabama had the honor of being a mem- 
ber of the former Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, and was a member of 
the subcommittee headed by the late 
Senator Elbert Thomas, of Utah. In that 
subcommittee we sought to write a bill 
seeking, insofar as we could by legisla- 
tion, to provide an adequate stockpile. 
I may say to the Senator that nothing 
would so indict the Congress, nothing 
would make us more culpable, than to 
fail to provide an adequate stockpile for 
national defense. As the Senator from 
Oregon knows, critical materials, includ- 
ing crude oil, cannot be obtained over- 
night, unless preparations are made in 
advance, unless the flelds have been ex- 
plored, and unless we have gone forward 
with plans to make the oil available. If 
those things are not done, it will not be 
available when needed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the most effective, efficient, 
and economical way to stockpile our oil 
resources would be to preserve, under na- 
val jurisdiction, this last great reserve 
belonging to the people? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Oregon and I 
would want to consider very carefully 
the question whether we should develop 


the oil in the submerged lands and use it _ 
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when necessary, and cease to use oil from 
other land under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. It might be wiser to con- 
serve—and we want to conserve all we 
can—oil produced between the Appa- 
lachian and the Rocky Mountains. That 
would be a question which I know the 
Senator from Oregon would consider 
carefully and would call upon the best 
experts he could get for advice. The 
Senator is fundamentally right when he 
says we must conserve our oil; and the 
oil-in the submerged lands is a part of 
the oil which we must conserve. It is 
just as much a part of the oil we must 
conserve as is oil in the land areas of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Referring to plans for 
stockpiling, does the Senator agree with 
me that stockpiling oil from the great 
national reserve made up of the lands 
falling within the terms of the joint res- 
olution, does not mean a iailure to de- 
velop those lands? 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. The Senator 
knows it does not mean to leave them 
alone, as it were, just to wash our hands 
of them. It means to make them avail- 
able, but not to use any more of the oil 
than we have to use. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that under the terms of the An- 
derson amendment and under the terms 
of the Hill amendment the plan is to 
keep the oil lands under Federal jurisdic- 
tion, to explore, survey, and develop 
them, and proceed to take oil from them 
in accordance with an agreed-upon con- 
servation program under the guidance 
of Federal experts, to the end of pre- 
serving for the longest period of time 
possible the greatest possible amount of 
oil for the benefit of future generations 
of Americans? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. Earlier in my speech I read from 
a statement of the President of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California in which 
he spoke of the waste by California. As 
I have said, no State official has any 
responsibility for the defense of the Na- 
tion. That responsibility is upon the 
Federal Government. That means, upon 
the Senate, the House, and the members 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. What the Senator from Oregon 
is saying is true. When the Interior 
Department, charged ordinarily with the 
Management and care of our natural 
resources, and the State Department and 
the military services under their respon- 
sibility to provide for the defense of the 
country come together, only then can 
we hope to have a wise and an adequate 
system of conservation of oil and of our 
other great natural resources, 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it is very interesting that 
the coastal States of Louisiana, Texas, 
and California, which seek to retain this 
additional land within State ownership 
and jurisdiction, are not offering to as- 
sume any of the responsibilities of pro- 
tecting the coast line by way of coast 
defenses or by way of a State coast 
guard, but they expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment, despite its huge expenditures, 
to_do that? 
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Mr. HILL, The Senator from Oregon 
is absolutely correct. There is no pre- 
tense of any such offer, not even what 
I may call a nebulous suggestion of any 
offer, by those States to in any way 
whatever make any contribution to re- 
lieve the Federal Government of any of 
its responsibility for the defense of those 
three States and of the other States of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, ina sense, we might char- 
acterize the position of those States as 
illustrating a desire on their part to have 
their cake and eat it, too? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my friend 
that I think that is a good way to put 
it, because if we pass this giveaway joint 
resolution the Federal Government will 
still have its full and complete respon- 
sibility to defend those States as well 
as to defend the other States and the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. T yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Alabama will permit me to return 
for a moment to a matter which he dis- 
cussed a moment ago and which I 
thought he was going to cover, but which 
he did not, I should like to ask if, as a 
practical matter, if the joint resolution 
is adopted, every Senator from States 
having large areas of public lands with- 
in their borders would be forced to ask 
that those lands be turned over to their 
States as a political matter? 

Mr. HILL. If the Federal Govern- 
ment gives the submerged lands to three 
coastal States, I do not see how a Sena- 
tor could face his constituency without 
Saying, “I shall do everything within my 
power to help you get title to all the 
public lands within your boundaries.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama is very serious in these matters. 
Having observed the political action in 
this country in recent years, has not this 
question been an issue in elections within 
States, and if we as a body pass the pro- 
posed legislation, would not other States 
than the four immediately affected in- 
evitably raise the same issue, and would 
we not find ourselves every year faced 
with the necessity of following this 
precedent in such States as Wyoming, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and every other 
State which has any public lands? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. There are bills before the Sen- 
ate of the United States providing for 
giving away some of the very lands about 
which the Senator is speaking, including 
some of the mineral lands and the re- 
sources under them. The distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has stated 
this year that after the pending measure 
is disposed of he hopes to have the com- 
mittee take up bills providing for that 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
mentioned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further for a ques- 
tion, I should like to have this point 
developed, and I should like the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, if he will, to develop 
it a little further. In many other States 
there are other assets which are not 
quite like the submerged lands, in the 
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sense that the submerged lands have not 
yet required great investment by anyone, 
except in the case of a few private com- 
panies. On the other hand, to take as 
an example Yellowstone National Park, 
or any other national park, great 
amounts of public funds have been ap- 
propriated for and spent in those areas 
over the years. 

Mr. HILL. The United States Gov- 
ernment has spent millions of dollars— 
yes; hundreds of millions—on some of 
our great natural resources and great 
national properties. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact 
that many of the millions of dollars 
which have been so spent by the Gov- 
ernment have been acquired from the 
taxpayers of all the States? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The money which has been 
spent has come from the taxpayers of all 
the States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So the Federal 
Government would then be in the posi- 
tion of having taken money from the 
taxpayers of Arkansas, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, and other States and having given 
it to the citizens of the individual States 
referred to? Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
That is exactly what would happen if we 
should pass the giveaway measure. 
What will Senators from what are 
known as the public lands States say 
when they go back home? If they tell 
their constituents that Congress gave 
to Texas, Louisiana, and California all 
these submerged lands, but would not do 
anything to help the citizens of the in- 
land States get the public lands within 
their borders, the constituents will say, 
“Senator, if Congress gave away lands to 
Texas, California, and Louisiana, we 
want you to get our lands for us. We 
have a right to our lands. If the States 
which are to benefit have a right to the 
lands under the ocean or under the Gulf 
of Mexico, surely we have a right to our 
lands in the heart of our State.” 

What could be the answer? If there 
be a Senator with the resolution and the 
courage to say, “No, I will not do that,” 
surely there will be someone who will 
seek his seat in the Senate and who will 
say, “I will do it.” He could say to the 
people of his State, “It is all right to give 
away land to Texas, California, and 
Louisiana, but my distinguished oppo- 
nent says you cannot have your land, 
and he will not help you to get it. Of 
course, without my speaking for it, as 
your representative, you can hardly 
hope to get it.” Then an issue would 
be raised. I am glad the Senator from 
Arkansas has made the point clear. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I ask the 
Senator from Alabama to venture an 
opinion as to what would be the result of 
such an election campaign? 

Mr. HILL. I think there could be no 
doubt, leaving out politics, that the logic 
of the situation would require the answer 
to be, “If they got theirs, we are entitled 
to ours.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact 
that gradually there would be an ac- 
cumulation of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress whose purpose would 
be to accomplish the very thing we are 
mentioning, and that the idea on the 
part of proponents of the joint resolu- 
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tion to the effect that such views con< 
stitute a red herring would, in substance, 
not be true? 

Mr. HILL. There is no better evi- 
dence of that than the fact that there 
are in the Senate today bills which pro- 
pose to do the very things the Senator 
from Arkansas is speaking about, name- 
ly, to give away other great resources 
of our country. There will be the great- 
est pressure and the greatest urge for 
the passage of those bills, if the present 
giveaway joint resolution should be- 
come law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
in his judgment believe there would be 
any effective resistance in the Senate 
to such bills in the future? 

Mr. HILL. I do not see how the Senate 
could make effective resistance. How 
could a Senator say, “I voted for the 
giveaway joint resolution, but I will not 
vote for another giveaway bil”? What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would seem so 
to me. I believe the Senator ought to 
make that very clear. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad the Senator from 
Arkansas has asked the question, because 
he is making the point very clear. 
Whenever a beginning is made on give- 
away propositions, there can be no end 
except as the end of the resources is 
reached—the end of what there may be 
to give away. If something is given to 
one group of people, it is only fair, right, 
and just that other groups get their 


part. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
believe that in the case of the pending 
joint resolution, if either the present 
Senators or persons who may run for the 
Senate in the future were approached 
with a proposition to give resources 
away, it would be an adequate answer 
merely to state that Texas was a special 
State because the Speaker of the House 
and the minority leader of the Senate 
happened to come from Texas, that they 
happened to be powerful Members of 
Congress, and that was the reason why 
Texas received special consideration? 

Mr. HILL. I think the people might 
well say, “We will send someone else 
to Congress who may become Speaker or 
minority leader.” Of course, what the 
Senator from Arkansas has suggested 
would not be the real answer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not be 
an adequate answer. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly it would not be 
an adequate answer. I started in polities 
when I was quite young, and I have been 
in politics for more than 30 years. I 
think I know something about politics, 
political campaigns, and the thinking of 
the people. I believe I can give assur- 
ance that any Senator who thought that 
was an adequate answer would be ter- 
ribly disappointed. He would be very 
heartsick on the morning after the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. -Can the Senator 
think of any answer, on any ground, that 
anyone who voted for the pending joint 
resolution could make for not voting for 
subsequent bill? 

Mr. HILL. Icannot. I have thought 
a great deal about that question. I have 
been thinking about it for the past few 
weeks. I know of no answer a Senator 
could make to his constituents, if he 
should vote for the pending joint reso- 
lution, as to why he should not also help 
his constituents get their part, so to 
speak. They would say, “You have given 
Texas, Louisiana, and California their 
share. All we desire now is our part.” 
Surely, that is what the people would 
say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it a fair com- 
ment to say that the only Senators who 
can really be benefited politically within 
their States by the passage of the joint 
resolution are Senators from the States 
which will receive the resources which 
are the subject of the measure, namely, 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and Califor- 
nia, States which we are led to believe 
may obtain certain advantages? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is certainly 
correct in his statement, His question 
answers itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT... Out of the rich- 
ness of his experience, can the Senator 
think of any reason why Senators from 
inland States should support the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. HILL. To be perfectly honest, 
I know of no reason. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot under- 
stand how such Senators can give sup- 
port to the measure. 

Mr. HILL. As I have said, there has 
been a deluge of misrepresentation about 
this proposal. The American people 
were swamped and overwhelmed with 
all kinds of misleading statements which 
tried to create the impression that if the 
joint resolution were not passed, the 
States would lose ownership of their in- 
land waters. Many people have not had 
the time to study the facts. I do not 
doubt that many people have made up 
their minds on the basis of the idea, 
“I am against the taking away from my 
State of the ownership of inland waters, 
rivers, lakes, bays, harbors, or the tide- 
lands.” Such a view is based upon a 
misrepresentation. 

I will tell the Senate what the facts 
are, It is a shame to think that the 
attorneys general of the various States 
should issue this big pamphlet headed 
“Tidelands,” when there is not one iota 
in this case about tidelands. As we 
have said time and again, that question 
was settled back in 1845. There is no 
question of tidelands involved here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. Justa moment. I wish to 
say something about attorneys general. 

I realize that most of those men had 
nothing to do with the pamphlet to 
which I have referred, and were not 
parties to it. There was one attorney 
general—and »perhaps more—who re- 
fused to join in any way in such an 


` enterprise. I refer to the late attorney 
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general of ‘Alabama, Albert A. Car- 
michael. He has now gone to his final 
and rich reward. He was one of the 
finest men I have ever known, and one 
of the most devoted and diligent repre- 
sentatives of the people. He was a man 
who always stood on the watchtower, 
defending and protecting the rights of 
the people. He refused to join in the 
effort, and I am sure many others did 
not join. Those men did not take the 
time to study the question. I do not 
blame them for not taking the time. 
They are in much the same position as 
are Senators. We do not have the time 
to study every proposal that is brought 
forth. Those men were busy with other 
matters. They did not have time to 
study this subject. They did not realize 
what a misnomer and misrepresentation 
were being perpetrated in captioning 
this pamphlet, Tidelands. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ishould like to ask 
the Senator if he would mind comment- 
ing on a thought which was advanced 
to me at luncheon by a very reputable 
editor. I asked him how he stood on 
this question. He said he was for the 
joint resolution. He said, “Iam a States 
rights man.” I said, “I also consider 
that I am a States rights man; but it 
seems to me that representatives of a 
State should have some interest in their 
own State. Iam interested in the rights 
of the State of Arkansas.” Can the 
Senator clarify that point? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
raised that question. I sought to deal 
with it earlier, but I am glad he raised 
the point, for this reason: Those of us 
who are opposing this measure are seek- 
ing to defend the rights of 44 out of 48 
States. There are several important 
questions involved in this battle, but one 
of the most important is that we seek 
to defend the rights of 44 States. We 
stand here fighting for States rights. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, is it not 
a fact that this concept is at the very 
heart of the misunderstanding of the 
joint resolution on the part of many 
people in the country? Here was an 
editor of ‘one of the very important 
newspapers of the country. He was un- 
der a misapprehension as to the signifi- 
cance of this proposal. His State is not 
one of the border States. It is an in- 
land State, yet he thinks he is defend- 
ing the rights of his State. 

Mr. HILL. He had no doubt read 
some of the misleading, spurious prop- 
aganda to the effect that his State was 
about to lose its ownership of the bed 
of some lake, the bed of some river, the 
bed of some harbor, the bed of some bay, 
or something of that kind. He had been 
misled. That is no criticism of him. He 
read all this material, which had on it 
the stamp of what seemed to be good 
authority. I am sure he did not realize 
what was involved. He had been so 
propagandized, so swamped and over- 
whelmed, and literally covered with mis- 
leading propaganda, that he did not 
realize what the facts were. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? “i 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. ScHOEPPEL] was address- 
ing questions to the Senator from Ala- 
bama which, it seemed to me, were based 
upon the same idea of States rights. I 
gathered from his questions that he 
thought he was defending States rights 
in his position—if I correctly under- 
stood his position. I do not understand 
what rights of Kansas are involved in 
this question, except in opposition to the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. HILL. The rights of Kansas will 
be lost if this give-away proposal is en- 
acted. Those rights are to be given away 
to three States, without Kansas in any 
way getting any compensating rights or 
any consideration whatsoever. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
permit me, I do not mean to put words 
in the mouth—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). The Chair re- 
minds the Senator from Alabama that 
he may yield only for questions. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have tried 
to make that clear. The Senator from 
Alabama thanks the Chair, and asks the 
Chair very earnestly to protect him in 
his rights. The Senator from Alabama 
will say to the Chair that, much as he 
regrets to say it, he would not yield even 
to his good friend from Kansas except 
for a question. The Senator from Ala- 
bama wants the Chair to protect him in 
yielding only for a question. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is living in strict 
obedience and adherence to the rules. 
The Senator from Alabama yields to the 
Senator from Arkansas for a question, 
and for a question only. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Alabama if he will 
respectfully ask the Chair to correct me 
if I forget to put my question in the form 
of an interrogation. I shall be very glad 
to do so. I need only to be reminded. 
My purpose is only to ask questions. 

Mr. HILL. I hope that so long as the 
Senator from Alabama has the floor the 
Senator from Arkansas will frame every 
utterance he makes on this floor in the 
form of a question. It must be a ques- 
tion. The Senator from Alabama wishes 
to extend every courtesy to his friend 
from Arkansas. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows the great affection in 
which the Senator from Alabama holds 
him. The Senator from Alabama would 
not wish to be discourteous to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, or deny him any 
courtesy. However, the Senator from 
Alabama is adamant. He cannot yield; 
he will not yield, except for a question, 
and only for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will desist for the 
moment. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas desire to ask any further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at this time. 

Mr. HILL. Since the Senator from 
Arkansas does not desire to ask me any 
further questions, I shall proceed with 
my speech. 

I hope the Senator from Arkansas 
does not feel that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has in anyway been discourteous 
to him. On the contrary, the Senator 
from Alabama wishes to thank the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, He has asked the 
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Senator from Alabama some very pointed 
and important questions. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas, by his questions, 
has made a very definite and important 
contribution to this debate. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is most grateful to 
the Senator from Arkansas for his ques- 
tions. 

The Senator from Alabama wishes 
that the procedure prevailing here today 
were the procedure which prevails prac- 
tically all the time in the Senate. As 
the Senator from Alabama said yester- 
day, only under the most extraordinary 
and unusual circumstances does the Sen- 
ate resort to anything like strict en- 
forcement of the rules. Commonsense, 
logic, and good legislation dictate that 
the Senate proceed in an informal man- 
ner. If the Senator from Arkansas, bril- 
liant and able as he is, has some con- 
tribution to make to the Senate to help 
the Senate in its consideration of this 
question, the Senator from Arkansas 
should be allowed to rise in his place and 
speak. The Senator from Alabama 
would be glad to yield to him and let 
him make a brief observation. It is only 
once in 5 years, perhaps, that we resort 
to strict observance of the rules, which 
prevents us from proceeding as we usual- 
ly do, more or less like a board of di- 
rectors sitting around a table, engaging 
in general discussion, trying to bring out 
all the facts, trying to arrive at the truth, 
trying to arrive at a considered judg- 
ment. 

However, as I stated yesterday, this 
is a giveaway proposal. Since it is a 
giveaway proposal, it may be that some 
people do not want to have all the facts 
brought out, do not want the light of 
truth to shine in upon this giveaway 
proposal. 

At any rate, I shall strictly conform to 
the rules. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I notice that the distin- 
guished Vice President now honors us 
with his presence in the seat of the 
Presiding Officer. I ask the Vice Presi- 
dent to protect the Senator from Ala- 
bama in his rights, and to make sure 
that nothing is done or said here, or even 
intimated, which might in any way de- 
prive the Senator from Alabama of his 
right to the floor. 

The Senator from Alabama intends 
and purports to yield only as provided 
by the rules of the Senate, and he shall 
be adamant in yielding only for a ques- 
tion, and for a question only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
comments that—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, without losing my 
rights to the floor, the Chair may be per- 
mitted to make a comment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
comments that from time to time during 
the last 3 days the Chair has heard the 
Senator from Alabama talk on the pend- 
ing and related subjects, and the Chair is 
confident that the Senator from Ala- 
bama can protect himself without any 
help from the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Vice President very much for his obser- 
vation. However, whenever the Vice 
President believes that the Senator from 
Alabama needs the help or aid of the 
Vice President in protecting the rights 
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of the Senator from Alabama, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama wants to ask for 
that aid. 

As I was saying, in any event it seems 
to me to be clear that the seaward 
boundary of Louisiana, as fixed by leg- 
islation under which Louisiana came 
into the Union as a State, did not extend 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

With regard to Texas, it will be re- 
called that Texas was an independent 
republic for approximately 9 years prior » 
to its admission into the Union through 
the process of annexation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isit nota fact that 
Texas had gained its independence with 
some slight assistance, at least, from the 
citizens of the United States, and there- 
fore it was not a situation without any 
relationship to the interests of the cit- 
izens of the United States prior to that 
time? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is absolutely right 
in his question. I think history will 
record the fact that not only was the 
sympathy of the people of the United 
States with the Texans in their heroic 
fight for independence but that much 
aid was given by the people of the United 
States to those valiant Texans in their 
fight for independence from Mexico. I 
thank the Senator for his question. It 
has made clear that point. 

As I said, with regard to Texas, it will 
be recalled that Texas was an independ- 
ent Republic for approximately 9 years 
prior to its admission into the Union 
through the process of annexation. By 
the act of December 19, 1836, the Con- 
gress of the Republic of Texas defined 
the seaward boundary of Texas as being 
located “3 leagues from land.” Neither 
of the joint resolutions enacted by the 
Congress of the United States in 1845— 
and I refer to the resolutions of March 
1845 and December of 1845—with re- 
spect to the annexation of Texas con- 
tained any provision expressly defining 
the seaward boundary of the new State. 
Both of these resolutions merely re- 
ferred to “the territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to the 
Republic of Texas” as comprising the 
new State; but the joint resolution of 
March 1, 1845, expressly stated that 
Texas’ admission to the Union should be 
“subject to the adjustment by this Goy- 
ernment of all questions of boundary 
that may arise with other governments.” 

Now, the Government of the United 
States, in its relations with foreign na- 
tions, had consistently maintained from 
1793 down to the date of the admission 
of Texas into the Union, and it has con- 
sistently maintained at all times since 
the annexation of Texas, that the sea- 
ward boundary of the United States runs 
3 nautical miles, and only 3 nautical 
miles, from the coast. It might well be 
argued that the consistent taking of this 
position by the Federal Government in 
its relations with foreign governments 
since the annexation of Texas has con- 
stituted an “adjustment” of the seaward 
boundary of Texas to the 3-mile limit, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
joint resolution of March 1, 1845. In- 
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deed, it is interesting to note that when 
four Members of Congress from Texas— 
Messrs, Thompson, Bentsen, Lyle, and 
Combs—introduced in the 81st Congress 
separate resolutions—House Resolutions 
558, 559, 560, and 561—calling for a fish- 
eries investigation, each of them inserted 
in his resolution language implying that 
under international law a government 
whose area borders on the sea cannot 
extend its territorial boundary into the 
sea beyond the 3-mile limit. The posi- 
tion thus taken by the 4 Texas Con- 
gressmen in the 8lst Congress was, of 
course, clearly inconsistent with any 
argument that might be made on behalf 
of Texas to the effect that its seaward 
boundary in the Gulf of Mexico has ex- 
tended, and now extends, beyond the 
3-mile limit. 

(At this point Mr. HILL yielded to Mr. 
FERGUSON for the purpose of making an 
insertion in the Recorp on the subject 
of air pollution, which was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp of today at the 
conclusion of the speech of Mr. HILL.) 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Oregon desire to ask a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. HILL. I yield only for a ques- 
tion, or for questions, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For a ques- 
tion or several questions? 

Mr. HILL. For questions, There must 
be no question about it. I yield for a 
question only. Does the Senator from 
Oregon wish me first to read some of 
the germane language from one of the 
resolutions to which I have referred? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me first ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that I have just heard the 
Senator from Alabama say that in the 
81st Congress certain Representatives 
from Texas introduced resolutions de- 
signed to have the effect of limiting 
Mexico to a 3-mile limit, so far as fish- 
ing rights are concerned off the coast 
of Mexico? 

Mr. HILL. That is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I understand cor- 
rectly the Senator from Alabama to say 
that in his opinion the resolutions in- 
troduced by the Representatives from 
Texas were inconsistent in principle with 
the contention made by the proponents 
of the pending joint resolution, that the 
boundary of Texas apparently goes out 
into the ocean as far as Texas wants it 
to go? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is exactly right in his statement. They 
are inconsistent, if the Senator from 
Alabama understands the contentions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree that if that is the posi- 
tion of the officials of Texas representing 
the people of Texas in Congress, un- 
coubtedly international problems, even 
complications, are bound to develop if 
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we pass the pending joint resolution, - 
which concedes practically an unlimited 

extension of the Texas boundary, and 

at the same time we demand that Mexico 

shall be limited to an oceanic boundary 

not in excess of 3 miles? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is exactly correct. _ 

Mr. President, a little later in my re- 
marks I shall try to show in detail just 
what will be the effect if we were to seek 
to extend our seaward boundary beyond 
the 3-mile limit. I am sure the Senator 
from Oregon will agree with me that 
there is no way for a State to have a 
territorial boundary extending beyond 
the territorial boundary of the United 
States of America, so far as the interna- 
tional realm is concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Am TI correct in my un- 
derstanding that previously in the able 
speech the Senator from Alabama has 
been delivering, he has taken a position 
that the boundary precedent which 
would be set by the pending measure, 
if enacted, if we were foolish enough to 
permit it to be enacted, would be likely 
to involve us in international negotia- 
tions, controversies, and complications? 

Mr. HILL. Undoubtedly that is true. 
A little later in my remarks I hope to 
give quotations from communications by 
various Secretaries of State to foreign 
governments when foreign governments 
have raised the very questions to which 
the Senator from Oregon now adverts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
_ Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama anticipate that a serious prob- 
lem might be raised if such a hypotheti- 
cal situation as the one I now describe 
were to develop? If, as a result of the 
precedent which this measure, if enacted, 
would establish, we were to claim bound- 
aries far out into the sea, far in excess of 
3 miles out, and if an international con- 
troversy of an armed nature should de- 
velop at some time between two foreign 
powers,“and some of our ships located 
supposedly within our boundaries, but 
actually far out at sea, were attacked 
because they were carrying contraband 
of war, would we not thereby find our- 
selves involved in an international con- 
troversy which we would like to remain 
out of? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is entirely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, does 
the Senator from Alabama fear, as I do, 
that the boundary issue involved in the 
pending matter might catapult us into 
some very serious international prob- 
lems and possible conflicts, to no good 
end, so far as our country is concerned? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is entirely correct. 

As I have said, later in my remarks 
I shall attempt to emphasize the very 
point which I believe the Senator from 
Oregon has in mind when he asks these 
questions, namely, that we would invite 
a multitude of troubles for ourselves if 
we were to seek in any way to extend 
our boundaries beyond the 3-mile limit 
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which Thomas Jefferson fought so hard 
to have established in the early days, 
to which our Government has again and 
again adhered in its relationships with 
other governments, and which our Gov- 
ernment has insisted that other govern- 
ments shall respect. Our Government 
has worked very hard in its efforts to 
persuade other governments to accept 
the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama understands, does he not, that 
we have already committed ourselves to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the World 
Court in connection with any interna- 
tional controversy in regard to which 
the other disputant or disputants may 
be willing to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the court? 

Mr. HILL. I do, indeed. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama see the possibility of rather 
serious embarrassment to the United 
States Government if at some time in the 
future, after the enactment of this joint 
resolution, with the boundary precedent 
it would establish, we might be drawn 
before the World Court in a case involv- 
ing international boundaries, and then 
might find ourselves confronted with an 
almost certain adverse decision because 
international lawyers simply could not 
see their way clear on any legal grounds 
to accept any such theory of the interna- 
tional boundary of the United States as 
the one the proponents of the pending 
joint resolution propose to set up as a 
result of the enactment of the pending 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is absolutely correct about that. We 
cannot unilaterally fix boundaries in the 
international domain. As the Senator 
from Oregon well knows, if we were to 
proceed to extend our boundaries, the 
other nations might say, “Very well; 
if you extend your boundary, we will 
extend our boundaries.” 

We have sought to bring about 
definiteness in the case of boundaries 
by establishing the 3-mile boundary. 
We have stood by it and have worked for 
it at various conferences. As I recall, it 
came up last at the Hague Conference, 
and there we took the leadership in the 
fight to hold fast to the 3-mile boundary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that one 
of the main reasons why throughout the 
years our Nation has taken the position 
just described by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on the question of international 
boundaries, is that we recognize that his- 
tory has shown that some of the blood- 
iest wars that have ever been fought 
were fought over disputes about inter- 
national boundaries? 

Mr. HILL. There can be no doubt of 
that. The soil has run red with the 
blood of men fighting over boundaries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama have any doubt at all in his 
own mind that if we were to adopt the 
boundary claimed by the proponents 
of the pending joint resolution, and if 
we were to seek to defend that kind of 
boundary before the World Court, in a 
dispute with a foreign power that might 
challenge that boundary, we would stand 
a very, very good chance of losing the 
decision? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is undoubt- 
edly true. Not only would we stand a 
chance of losing the decision, but I think 
we would have to eat our own words, so 
to speak. Our own statements, docu- 
ments, and positions in the past would 
be used as the best possible evidence 
against us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that certainly 
it is not wise for us, with our eyes wide 
open to undertake to adopt a position 
regarding such an international legal 
question as this one, which in all proba- 
bility would result in a decision adverse 
to our country? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon restate his ques- 
tion, please? 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that in this 
particular, it would be at least unwise 
for us to follow a course of action by 
enacting legislation which would pro- 
vide for a boundary which in all proba- 
bility would result in a decision adverse 
to us, once the case reached the World 
Court? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly the Senator 
from Oregon is correct. The truth is 
that not only would we get an adverse 
decision and not only would we be re- 
buffed, but we would sabotage the lead- 
ership in the affairs of nations, which 
we have built up by long and arduous 
struggle and effort since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree that before passing the 
pending joint resolution, we should give 
very careful consideration to the South 
American and other Latin American at- 
titudes concerning the boundary issue 
that is raised by the pending measure? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is certainly correct about that matter. 
He knows how tenuous in many ways is 
the situation today in South America, 
and how careful we should be to do noth- 
ing which might in any way aggravate 
that situation or might in any way put 
us in a position of having repudiated the 
standard which we ourselves formerly 
had established in such an important 
matter as that of boundaries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama, think it important to empha- 
size for this record the fact that for 
many years prior to the adoption of the 
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good-neighbor policy the relationships 
between the United States of America 
and the countries of Latin America and 
South America had been very strained? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is certainly 
correct about that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator, as I am 
sure he is, aware of the fact that, even 
since the adoption of the good neighbor 
policy, it has been nip-and-tuck some- 
times, because of the anti-American 
propaganda which Communist forces 
have circulated throughout South Amer- 
ica, for us to maintain the balance of 
good will in Latin and South America 
in favor of the United States? 

Mr. HILL. That is certainly correct, 
I may say to my friend. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator for 
a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
any doubt in his mind that, if we pass 
the pending joint resolution, there will be 
many governmental officials—in fact, 
probably many governments—in Latin 
and South America, who will entertain 
a suspicion of what the great Goliath of 
the north may be up to now in respect 
to claiming extended rights in the waters 
of the Continent and claiming a greater 
authority over what those countries con- 
sider to be the high seas and free to all? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. It 
is only natural. It is only human nature, 
that, when a country with the might, 
power, and strength of the United States 
undertakes to do what is here proposed, 
nations that are incomparably smaller, 
nations so much weaker, relatively, than 
the United States, should look askance 
and, I may say, with suspicion, at what 
they consider to be the mighty giant of 
the north. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr.MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Alabama be the least bit surprised—if 
he does not already know it—that al- 
ready, in Mexico a considerable amount 
of anti-American propaganda is being 
circulated as the result of the proposal 
now pending before the Senate to extend 
the boundaries of our coastal States? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
that that propaganda has come to my 
attention. I have seen evidences of its 
being spread abroad there and in South 
America today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that a serious 
problem is confronting the Government 
of the Republic of Mexico in respect to 
Communist propaganda, and that this 
is the type of thing the Communists 
would like to seize upon in order to 
poison the minds of the people of Mex- 
ico and of other Latin and South Amer- 
ican countries, in regard to the inten- 
tions of the United States? 
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Mr. HILL. Itis the kind of thing that 
is readymade for them, not only in 
Mexico but also in South America. We 
know what the situation is in Honduras, 
in Guatemala, and in other Central and 
South American countries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator yields to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that one of the 
best things we could do from the stand- 
point of giving further assurance to our 
neighbors to the south would be to make 
clear to them that we are not by any 
device or by any legislation going to lay 
claim to any boundaries beyond those 
we have already recognized as being our 
seaward boundaries? à 

Mr. HILL. Boundaries we have al- 
ways recognized, we have always stood 
for, we have fought for, and which we 
have time and again urged other nations 
to accept. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree that the position taken 
by the proponents of the pending meas- 
ure and by recognized statesmen in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana, is a posi- 
tion which cannot be reconciled with 
the historic position which we have ad- 
hered to as a Nation in respect to our 
seaward boundary? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. There can be no question about 
it. He is entirely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon, for a further question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
‘Alabama therefore agree with the junior 
Senator from Oregon that the issue 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
sought to raise in this debate, which pre- 
ceding speakers have also raised, and 
which the junior Senator from Oregon 
has stressed now for many days, in re- 
gard. to the question of sovereignty, is 
so fundamental that we must take the 
time, whatever length of time may be 
necessary, to get across to the American 
people the serious question of interna- 
tional boundaries and the implications 
of the joint resolution as affecting sov- 
ereignty? The implications affecting 
sovereignty happen to be so vitally im- 
portant to the welfare of the American 
people that they must take the time in 
the course of this debate to study the 
significanee to them of the issues we seek 
to bring out. 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator. That is why some of us 
have undergone the ordeal of standing 
on the Senate floor for a good many 
hours trying to bring the facts to the 
attention of the American people. This 
matter has been represented as some- 
thing very, very simple. As I have said 
time and again, it has been misnamed 
and misrepresented as a tidelands issue. 
It involves all that is implied by the 
questions of the Senator from Oregon 
in the field of international relations and 
our dealings with other nations. As I 
have said time and again in the speech 
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I have sought to make, the passage of 
the pending measure could bring all 
kinds of ill consequences to the Amer- 
ican people. We might do something 
here which, in the final analysis, might 
create such ill feeling on the part of 
other nations against the United States, 
and such distrust of the United States, 
as to cause a situation affecting the 
question of peace or war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois, for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama remember the statement 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader that he would not lay aside Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 to consider the 
controls bill? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama remembers the statemens of the 
distinguished majority leader that he 
would not lay this joint resolution aside 
for any bill, as I recall; which, of course, 
included the controls bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware of the fact that the 
power over allocations, priorities, credit 
to small business, rent controls, and so 
forth, expires on the 30th of April? 

Mr, HILL, Yes, the Senator from 
Alabama is aware of that fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from Illinois that the effect of the state- 
ment by the majority leader would be to 
try to throw the onus of continuing the 
debate on the offshore oil measure upon 
those who are opposing it, so that in ef- 
fect they would be accused of preventing 
an extension of controls? 

Mr. HILL. I think that might well be 
true, I may say to my friend from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama remember the reference 
made earlier this afternoon by the jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY! to the effect that he favored send- 
ing a letter to the majority leader re- 
questing him to lay aside the pending 
joint resolution and to consider the 
controls bill? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator well recalls 
that statement of the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sen- 
ator from Alabama be interested in the 
reading of the letter which has just been 
delivered to the office of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama would be interested in listening 
to a reading of the letter, but the trou- 
ble is, if the Senator from Alabama were 
to yield for the reading of the letter, 
the Senator from Alabama might be in 
the position of not having yielded for 
a question only, and therefore the Chair 
might rule that the Senator from Ala- 
bama had lost the floor. The Senator 
from Alabama wishes to take no chances 
with respect to holding the floor. I 
would think that the better course would 
be, when the Senator from Alabama con- 
cludes his remarks, to place the letter in 
the Record. The Senator from Alabama 
recalls that the majority leader, the 
Senator from Ohio, stated that the Sen- 
ate would recess at 5:30, so the Senator 
from Alabama may shortly conclude his 
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remarks. I think it would be better if 
at that time the Senator from Illinois 
would ask consent—and I am sure he 
would have no trouble obtaining it—to 
put the letter in the Recorp. If, how- 
ever, the Senator would like to place it 
in the Recor now, the Senator from 
Alabama would ask unanimous consent 
that, without any interference with his 
rights to hold the floor, he may yield 
to the Senator from Illinois simply to 
ask unanimous consent to place a let- 
ter in the Recor at the conclusion of 
my remarks. I have today yielded to 
many Senators to insert matters in the 
Record, with the understanding -that 
they would appear at the close of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Illinois in order that the Senator from 
Illinois may ask unanimous consent to 
insert a letter in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object to the insertion of the letter 
in the Recorp—I would object if there 
is to be any discussion along with it. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator 
from California would object if the Sena- 
tor from Illinois discussed it. I said 
earlier that I declined to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois to discuss it. If, 
having the floor, I should see fit to dis- 
cuss the letter, my action would not be 
subject to objection by any Senator, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield, without any inter- 
ference with my right to the floor, so that 
the Senator from Illinois may ask unan- 
imous consent to insert a letter in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that this does not in- 
terfere with the right of the Senator. 
from Alabama to the floor, and with the 
understanding that the letter will be 
printed at the conclusion of the Senator’s 
remarks, and that there will be no discus- 
sion, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
place the letter in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Hon. ROBERT A. Tarr, major- 
ity leader—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had understood—perhaps I was in 
error—that the Senator from Illinois 
was merely going to ask to have the let- 
ter printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. It was 
on that basis that I raised no objection, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did yield 
to the Senator from Illinois with the 
understanding that it would not in any 
way interfere with my right to the floor 
to ask unanimous consent to place the 
letter in the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent that, without in any way inter- 
fering with my right to the floor, the 
Senator from Illinois may have the right 
to read this 1-page letter, that the 
letter may appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks, and that it will in no way 
interfere with my right to the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


. regret very much to have to object under 
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those circumstances. I think it would be 
better to allow the Senator from Ala- 
bama to proceed with his remarks. The 
Senator from Illinois is not foreclosed 
from reading the letter at the proper 
time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for our 
present purpose it is unnecessary to de- 
cide when an adjustment of the Texas 
seaward boundary from the 3-league 
line to the 3-mile line has actually been 
effected. It suffices to say that, at most, 
the seaward boundary of Texas under 
the legislation admitting Texas into the 
Union does not run any farther from 
the coast than 3 leagues. 

Please bear in mind, then, that the 
seaward boundary of Louisiana under 
the legislation admitting Louisiana into 
the Union does not extend more than 
3 nautical miles from the mainland or 
from any islands within 3 leagues of 
the coast, and that the seaward bound- 
ary of Texas under the legislation ad- 
mitting Texas into the Union does not 
extend more than 3 marine leagues from 
the coast. These legislative provisions 
were enacted by the Congress in pur- 
suance of the power conferred by sec- 
tion 3 of article IV of the Constitution 
upon the Congress with respect to the 
admission of new States into the Union. 
In this connection, it is provided in 
clause 2 of article VI of the Constitution 
that laws of the United States made in 
pursuance of the Constitution shall be 
the supreme law of the land. 

Therefore, although the Legislature of 
Louisiana in 1938 purported to assert 
governmental powers and proprietary 
rights respecting lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf out to a distance of 27 
nautical miles from the Louisiana coast, 
and although the Legislature of Texas 
in 1947 made a similar assertion with 
respect to the whole of the Continental 
Shelf adjacent to the Texas coast, these 
State actions, being inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Federal legislation 
under which Louisiana and Texas en- 
tered the Union, were obviously un- 
constitutional and provided no color of 
right for the issuance by the respective 
States of oil and gas leases on Conti- 
nental Shelf lands beneath the high seas. 

I have recounted these historical facts 
regarding the seaward boundaries of 
Louisiana and Texas in order to show 
that these States, while unjustifiably 
shouting “grab” and “steal” at Federal 
officials who successfully sued them over 
the Continental Shelf, have themselves 
been guilty of “grabbing” Continental 
Shelf lands as to which they did not 
have eyen the shadow of a proper claim. 

The facts concerning the highhanded 
actions of Louisiana and Texas in 
seizing and leasing, without any real 
color of right, lands of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the high seas should be 
borne in mind when adherents of these 
States speak of a “grab” or a “steal” 
in connection with the filing of suits 
against them by Federal officials. 

Actually, this grave problem, so vital 
to the national security and the general 
welfare, should be debated on its merits, 
and not on the basis of name calling and 
intemperate emotional outbursts. There 
is one question, and only one question, 
to be decided. It is whether the lands 
of the Continental Shelf beneath the 
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marginal sea and their vast mineral 
resources—which are assets of the 
Nation as a whole and in which the 
individual coastal States, as such, have 
never had any legal rights—should be 
conserved and used for the defense and 
benefit of all the people of the United 
States, or whether if it be constitu- 
tionally possible, they should be given 
away to a few coastal States. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of these 
boundaries simply because of charges 
about grabbing and stealing. I think 
the Supreme Court was exactly right 
in its decision when it stated that the 
question of boundaries did not enter into 
the case at all, because the whole case 
turned on the question of national ex- 
ternal sovereignty and, therefore, the 
boundaries really did not in any way 
enter into the matter. I emphasize that 
statement. 

The Supreme Court, in the Louisiana 
case, stated: 

There is one difference, however, between 
Louisiana's claim and California's. The lat- 
ter claimed rights in the 3-mile belt, Lou- 
isiana claims rights 24 miles seaward of the 
3-mile belt. 


The Court continued as follows: 

We intimate no opinion on the power 
of a State to extend, define, or establish its 
external territorial limits or on the conse- 
quences of any such extension vis-a-vis per- 
sons other than the United States or those 
acting on behalf of, or pursuant to its au- 
thority. The matter of State boundaries has 
no bearing on the present problem, 


Mr. President, I think. that is abso- 
lutely true, and I want to emphasize it. 
It has no bearing on the present prob- 
lem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. For a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator, in 
reading that language, believe that the 
Supreme Court was trying to pass on the 
Louisiana boundaries in any way, or was 
it stating that the title was in the Gov- 
ernment and it did not matter where the 
boundaries were? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has put his 
finger on the point. The Supreme Court 
was saying, as it said in the Texas case, 
that the imperium and the dominium are 
in the Government of the United States, 
not in Louisiana, California, and Texas, 
and, therefore, it did not make any dif- 
ference where the boundaries of those 
three States were. The Senator has put 
his finger on the heart of the whole ques- 
tion. The Court said the paramount 
rights were all in the Federal Govern- 
ment, so far as the submerged lands from 
the low-water mark seaward were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that a part of the problem has 
been that certain persons have tried to 
establish the boundaries? 

Mr. HILL. I said earlier in the day 
that I thought one of the most deplor- 
able and one of the most tragic aspects 
of the pending measure was that the 
people were fiooded with all kinds of 
propaganda, and misleading data, and 
spurious material. They were buried 
under an avalanche of data about 
boundaries, tidelands, and other matters 
that did not have anything in the world 
to do with the case. 
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‘The court decided this question on the 
rationale of the Waddell case and the 
Polland against Hagan case. Those cases 
dealt with the ownership of beds of 
rivers, harbors, bays, and inland wa- 
ters which were attributes of State sov- 
ereignty. On that rationale the Su- 
preme Court held that the beds of the 
waters, the submerged lands out in the 
international domain, out in the area of 
the family of nations, were attributes of 
national sovereignty. Of course, the 
national sovereignty is the national gov- 
ernment. So none of the talk about es- 
tablishing boundaries, attempting to fix 
channels, or trying to end smuggling had 
anything to do with the case. The cases 
before the court involved great questions 
of constitutional law, and the court de=- 
cided them on that basis, 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico desire to propound another 
question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ido. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for a question only. 

Mr.ANDERSON. Granting to be true 
what the Senator has said, that it does 
not matter whether or not we try to 
establish boundaries, something will have 
to be done to repair the titles. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, 
but I would have to admit that if the 
giveaway measure should be passed, 
in which event the Federal Government 
would give away submerged lands, and 
if the Supreme Court by any fancy of 
the imagination should hold the law to 
be constitutional, then the question of 
boundaries would arise. How far would 
they extend—3 miles, 10% miles, 274% 
miles, or, as Texas has claimed, 150 miles 
out, at the end of the Continental Shelf, 
where the water is so deep that no one 
could hope to obtain any oil or receive 
any rental benefits? ) 

Under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, boundaries make no difference. 
They do not enter into the situation at 
all, We should bear in mind always that 
a State cannot maintain greater bound< 
aries than the Federal Government 
maintains. Therefore, a State cannot 
have greater rights, greater sovereignty, 
or greater control than does the national 
sovereignty. Nations do not deal with 
individual States, If a question concern- 
ing our relations with France arises we 
do not deal with the Province of Lor- 
raine; we deal with the French Govern- 
ment. It is the national sovereignty 
which prevails. I have said many times 
that that was the compelling reason for 
creating the Federal Union. That is 
why, today, we have a Federal Governs, 
ment to deal with foreign nations, 4 

The existence of such a condition il- 
lustrates repeatedly the pity of the situa- 
tion in which the people were covered by 
an avalanche of misleading propaganda, 
to such an extent that only now, in some 
instances, are they able to dig out from 
the darkness into the light, and to see 
the truth as we have seen it exemplified 
by the legislatures of the different States 
which have passed resolutions opposing 
the joint resolution and favoring the 
Anderson bill.and the proposed amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the Sen- 
ator has been a Member of Congress for 
15 or 20 years. In that time has he ever 
seen a situation in which the legislatures 
of several States have enacted laws 
giving away their own property and 
allowing the Federal Government to re- 
tain title, as has been done in this in- 
stance during the last few weeks? 

Mr. HILL. I have been a Member of 
Congress for more than 15 or 20 years. 
I was a very young man when I came to 
Congress, barely over the constitutional 
age limit. If there has been any situa- 
tion similar to the one now confront- 
ing Congress, I cannot now recall it. 

Mr. President, I now desire to take up 
a question raised by the able Senator 
from Oregon, namely, the question of 
international danger and of possible 
treaty violations invoked in the joint 
resolution. 

There is another strong objection to 
the joint resolution; in fact, an overrid- 
ing objection. If there were no other 
objection than this one, it should be 
compelling upon one who understood 
the situation, who was free and unfet- 
tered, who could freely oppose the meas- 
ure. Any attempt to extend the terri- 
torial boundaries of the United States 
beyond the 3-mile limit would clearly 
constitute a violation of international 
law, as that law has been built up 
throughout the years. International 
law has been developed in a manner sim- 
ilar to that by which the common law 
has been built up by a painful process of 
development throughout the years. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Arkansas, who is 
& great authority on international law, 
will agree that that is how the body of 
international law has been formed. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 

Oregon for a question only. 
I> Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
‘Alabama consider with me this hypo- 
thetical question: Suppose Canada 
should decide to adopt for the west coast 
of Canada, where there is a traffic prob- 
lem between the mainland of the United 
States and Alaska, a principle with re- 
spect to boundaries similar to that 
which has been encased in the joint re- 
solution. Suppose, further, that Canada 
Should adopt an unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the United States. Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama foresee any possible 
complications that might result from 
Such action? 

Mr. HILL. As I said earlier, I see an 
open door. More than that, I see an 
invitation to all kinds of international 
complications. We might run straight 
into the paths of treaties to which we 
have solemnly agreed. 

i. Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that in such a situation, the old 
saying might be quite apropos, that 
“what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander”? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may recall 


that I used that expression not long ago, _ 
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in reply to a question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, 

The United States today is considered 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
Surely we think it is the strongest, 
mightiest, and most powerful nation in 
the world. Therefore, the United States, 
of all nations, should be most careful 
not to let smaller or relatively weaker 
nations feel that we are in any way 
throwing our weight around, that we are 
bulldozing them, that we are grabbing 
for ourselves something that belongs to 
all nations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama concerned, as is the junior 
Senator from Oregon, about the possi- 
bility of some of the countries of the 
East which have possessions very close 
to American interests in the Pacific 
adopting a similar principle of oceanic 
boundaries if we adopt it by enacting 
this joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Yesterday the Senator from 
Alabama spoke about the close proxim- 
ity of our country to Russia. The record 
shows that no country has given us more 
trouble over the question of seeking to 
extend its boundaries far beyond the 
3-mile limit than Russia has. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is famil- 
iar with the general location of the Big 
and Little Diomede Islands off the Si- 
berian coast, and the importance of 
those two islands to American security 
problems, is he not? 

Mr.. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama thinks he understands just what 
they mean to the security of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, with the nip-and-tuck 
relations presently existing between 
Russia and the United States, we might 
find ourselves in an embarrassing posi- 
tion so far as international law is con- 
eerned if we were to lay down the prin- 
ciple of international boundaries en- 
cased in this joint resolution, and then 
were to object to Russia, in Pacific wa- 
ters, laying down a similar principle of 
eceanic boundaries in connection with 
Russian possessions? 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon well knows, we have not only wit- 
nessed Russia performing in Russia but 
time and again we have seen Molotov, 
Vyshinsky, Gromyko, and other repre- 
sentatives of Russia performing in the 
United Nations. We know how quickly 
Russia would seize on such a situation to 
try to hold us up before the world as 
violators of treaties, as a nation with no 
regard for its commitments. She would 
try to hold us up before all the other na- 
tions of the world as an evildoer. Do we 
think anything like this would escape the 
notice of the representatives of Russia? 
They are waiting all the time for some- 
thing like this. 


As a matter of fact, _ 
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many times when we do not even give 
them any justification, they seize on any 
pretense; but if we give them real jus- 
tification, if we perform an act which is 
wrong, we know how they will seize on 
that act. : 

Mr. MORSE. Mr: President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields to the Senator from Oregon 
for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it therefore not true 
that, because the Senator from Alabama 
entertains this great concern and has 
this great fear with respect to the seri- 
ous implications of the boundary ques- 
tion involved in this joint resohition, he 
deems it to be of the utmost importance 
in carrying out his official duties as a 
Member of the United States Senate to 
take the time necessary to forewarn the 
American people about the great dan- 
gers in the field of foreign policy inher- 
ent in this measure? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly feels that way, and he 
feels very strongly that way. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is going to try to 
meet what he feels is his responsibility, 
and that is to do all he can, as one 
Senator, and all he can in association 
with other Senators who feel as he does, 
to let the American people know the 
facts and the dangers inherent in this 
giveaway proposal. : 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The Senator from 
Alabama yields for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama, then, in view of his remarks, 
agree with the junior Senator from 
Oregon that there must be pointed up 
in this debate the fact that the great 
international law questions involving 
boundaries and sovereignty should be de- 
cided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and not by the political branch of 
the Government, acting through the 
legislature? 

Mr. HILL. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than that these great questions 
should become involved in politics. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
to have such questions in political cam- 
paigns as factors in the candidacy of 
men for office, candidates who are. dis- 
posed to promise this or that. In say- 
ing that, I am not being too critical of 
anyone. We have all been candidates. 
We know the temptation; we know the 
pressures; we know the urges which come 
to us to make promises and commitments 
when we are in political campaigns. 
Nothing would be more unfortunate than 
to have a matter which so vitally affects 
our country and its relations with other 
nations become a, football, to be kicked 
back and forth in politics. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with the position taken by the junior 
Senator from Oregon previously in this 
debate, that the great constitutional 
questions involved in this issue—the 
question of sovereignty and the question 
of international boundaries—are really 
questions which also raise an even more 


_basic problem, that is, whether or not 
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we are going to permit this measure to 
become, in effect, a substitute for the 
separation-of-powers doctrine under the 
Constitution, in the sense that if we pass 
it we will, in fact, be infringing upon 
the great prerogative of the United 
States Supreme Court under the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine, namely, the 
prerogative of determining, as the Court 
of last resort, questions of sovereignty 
and international boundaries? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct; and in asking his question he 
is putting his hand on one of the most 
vital and important questions presented 
to the Congress by the joint resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
mind if I ask him a question or two about 
filibusters, and the technique of filibus- 
tering? 

Mr. HILL. The’Senator from Ala- 
bama does not mind. The Senator from 
New Mexico may ask him a question 
about anything. He may ask any ques- 
tion he thinks might throw some light 
on the subject before the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Alabama is about to conclude a long 
statement on this measure. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iwonder if the Sen- 
ator remembers the statement which was 
made yesterday by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
when he said, “This is a filibuster.” 
Does the Senator recall that statement? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama recalls it. The Senator from Ala- 
bama having been an associate of the 
Senator from Louisiana in a filibuster, 
the Senator from Alabama sought to 
bring out the facts so as to make it defi- 
nite and clear that there is no filibuster 
now in progress in the Senate in con- 
nection with this joint resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the filibuster 
to which the Senator made reference in 
the 81st Congress? Was it at the open- 
ing of the 81st Congress, in connection 
with the rules of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. I suppose that was it. I 
have no desire to dodge the Senator’s 
question, but he uses the term “8ist 
Congress.” We are now in the 83d Con- 
gress. The Senator is exactly right. 
It was the 81st Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Does the Senator 
recall—— 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama thinks that if there is any one 
thing he knows and recognizes, and can 
almost scent from afar off, as Job’s horse 
scented the battle from afar, it is a 
filibuster. 

I am sorry my friend from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc] is not present in the Cham- 
ber.. I do not like to talk about him 
in his absence. But we all know how 
keen, brilliant, and able he is, I think 
the Senator from Louisiana ought to be 
able to scent a filibuster as well as can 
the Senator from Alabama. He knows 
the factors which enter into it. 

The Senator from Alabama knows 
that this is no filibuster. There is no 
filibuster going on here. Of course, the 
Senator from Alabama recognizes that 
if people do not want all the facts dis- 
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closed, if they do not want the American 
people to have the whole truth, if they 
want to put a Federal padlock on a Sen- 
ator’s mouth, it is easy to shout, “Fili- 
buster!” in the hope that someone may 
be frightened by that term and stop 
speaking, failing to bring out all the facts 
and build a complete record. It is easy 
to shout “Filibuster!” but there is a vast 
difference between a filibuster and some- 
one shouting, “Filibuster!” The Sen- 
ator from Alabama would say that there 
is no filibuster here.. There is no in- 
tent to filibuster. There is no desire to 
filibuster. There is no purpose to fili- 
buster. Nothing has been said or done 
which in any way would even give sem- 
blance to a filibuster. The Senator 
from Alabama knows a filibuster when 
he sees one. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that the 
subject which was most pressing at the 
time of the filibuster in the 81st Con- 
gress was the question of civil rights? 

Mr. HILL, I will say that the question 
was on a change in the rules of the 
Senate, the idea being that if a change 
in the rules could be effected it would 
be possible to bring up and probably 
pass a so-called civil-rights bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That bill dealt with 
human beings. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama recognize the fact that 
the present discussion, protracted 
though it may be, deals only with 
money? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama would say that it deals with money, 
but he-would have to be fair and say that 
it deals with more than money. As the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
brought out, it deals with sovereign 
rights and international relations. But 
the primary purpose of the pending 
joint resolution, of course, is to give away 
treasure, material treasure, that belongs 
{8 all the people of the United States, and 
which is held in trust by the Federal 
Government for all the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Perhaps I did not 
phrase my question clearly. Does not 
the Senator from Alabama recognize the 
fact that while we are all concerned with 
boundaries and with security, the ques- 
tion involved is a division of money de- 
rived from oil? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. In other 
words, if it were not for the “swag” in- 
volved in the joint resolution, if it were 
not for the material wealth involved 
with respect to the oil lands under con- 
sideration, I am quite certain that the 
joint resolution would not be before the 
Senate today. There can be no question 
aboutit. The Senator from New Mexico 
is absolutely right. If it were not for 
those considerations, the joint resolu- 
tions would never even have been intro- 
duced. It would never have been intro- 
duced but for the wealth, the treasure, 
the material property involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that it is far more justifiable 
to take some time to discuss the grave 
questions involved than it would be 
simply to say, “We will give away what 
is asked to be given away’’? 

Mr. HILL. We are not only justified 
in discussing the subject, but I believe 
we would have been derelict in our duty 
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if we had failed todo so. In that event, 
I think we would have been guilty of 
serious misfeasance. Feeling as we do 
about the subject, we would have failed 
under the Constitution to meet our re- 
sponsibility to our people if we had not 
discussed the subject. I will go further, 
and say that if we do not make the 
record full and complete we will be guilty 
of misfeasance and dereliction of duty. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE, Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that the only 
way in which some persons may seek to 
give the impression that the discussion 
of the joint resolution is a filibuster is 
for them to insist on a strict application 
of the rules of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will say 
that that is one way, and if the Senator 
will look at the record of the Senate I 
doubt that he will find one case in 5 
years of a strict application of the rules 
of the Senate. As I have said time and 
time again, logic, reason, and common- 
sense dictate that in this case there 
should not be a strict application of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. TI yield for a question. But 
first I should like to say that the Senator 
from Oregon is exactly right. It is only 
when we have before us a giveaway bill, 
like the pending bill, which would give 
away billions of dollars that belong to all 
the people, and give them to the people 
of three States—that then, oh then, Mr, 
President, we must have a strict enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that it takes 
longer to bring out all the facts in regard 
to the many details and the serious im- 
plications of the pending joint resolution 
by following a strict application of the 
rules of the Senate, than it would take 
if we were allowed to proceed along the 
lines of an informal roundtable discus- 
sion type of debate on the fioor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is absolutely right. I believe that the 
Senator from Alabama could have made 
much better progress with his speech if 
he had been permitted to go along in 
the usual informal procedure that is fol- 
lowed in the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has to be on his guard. Only a few 
minutes ago the distinguished Presiding 
Officer, the Vice President of the United 
States—think of it—said he would like 
to make a statement, and the Senator 
from Alabama had to be so much on his 
guard that he had to ask unanimous 
consent—whether he got it or not he 
does not know—that he might yield to 
the Vice President to make a comment, 
All of that takes time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
ey ie from Alabama yield for a ques-, 
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Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to yield to 
my friend from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not accurate to say 
that if the Senator from Alabama is cor- 
rect—and I think he is correct—a strict 
application of the rules in and of itself 
increases the length of debate, if we are 
to hold fast and live up to our obligation 
to get into the debate all the details we 
think the public is entitled to have before 
it? ‘Therefore, the responsibility of pro- 
longing the debate, insofar as its length 
is increased by a strict application of the 
rules, rests squarely on the shoulders of 
those who are demanding an enforce- 
ment of a strict application of the rule. 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely right. I think our 
usual, normal, everyday informal proce- 
dure makes for expedition much more 
than a strict enforcement of the rule by 
trying to hold a Senator strictly to the 
rule, as is now being done. I think the 
Senator from Alabama feels that he 
would have made much better progress 
with his speech if he had been able to 
proceed in an informal manner. There 
might have been times when he would 
have put portions of his prepared speech 
into the Recorp without reading it. Of 
course, that is against the rule. A Sena- 
tor is not supposed to do that. He must 
speak every word of it or read it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
yields for a question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that there is no 
emergency that calls for the immediate 
passage of the pending joint resolution, 
even though we were unanimously of the 
opinion that eventually we might vote in 
favor of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
knows of no emergency. If there is an 
emergency, certainly it has not been 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
The pending joint resolution and kindred 
bills not only have been before the Sen- 
ate for many months, but for many years, 
I do not know of any hurry for the pas- 
sage of giveaway proposals. I know of 
no such emergency. I do not know why 
there should be any great haste, any 
emergent speed. I know of no reason 
why the ambulance should go racing 
down the street, taking the chance that 
there might be an accident. I know of 
no such situation. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 
wae HILL. I yield only for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that since 
the proponents of the pending joint 
resolution, and some of their pred- 
ecessors, have taken 7 years to confuse 
the people of the United States, it will 
take a little time to dissipate the mis- 
conceptions they have spread about the 
pending subject? 

_ Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
from Arkansas has asked that question. 
As he says, for 7 years the proponents 
‘of the measure—and what I say has no 
reference at all to the very distinguished 
Senators on the floor—have done just 
that. All of us are familiar with some 
of the forees that have been behind the 
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measure for 7 years. They have been 
busy getting out all kinds of propaganda, 
misleading data, and misrepresenta- 
tions, in pamphlets and documents. 
They have had their paid editors write 
editorials for them. There has been a 
tremendous campaign waged in behalf 
of the pending measure for the past 
7 years. 

Mr. President, because we want to try 
to bring the truth to the people, and, as 
I have said, because we want to help dig 
them out from under the avalanche of 
propaganda that has covered them, the 
proponents of the pending joint resolu- 
tion now try to say we are filibustering. 
Mr. President, I say to the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Oregon 
that we know what a filibuster is; and no 
filibuster is being conducted at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alabama agree that the only 
means that those of us who oppose the 
enactment of the pending measure have 
to enlighten the people is by speaking on 
the floor of the Senate, inasmuch as we 
have no great organization with funds 
available for the publication of pam- 
phlets and for the spreading abroad of 
free publicity for the newspapers to use, 
and that therefore the only means we 
have to reach the American people is by 
speaking on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; about the only means 
available to the Senators who oppose the 
enactment of the pending joint resolu- 
tion is to speak on the floor of the Senate. 
When we do so, and thus seek to tell the 
truth to the American people, we are 
performing at least one of the duties 
with which we are charged under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will tpe 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the Senator from Ala- 
bama agrees with me that the pending 
joint resolution is not of an emergency 
nature and is not a measure which re- 
quires immediate passage? 

Mr. HILL, I could not too strongly 
emphasize my agreement on that posi- 
tion. Certainly there is nothing of an 
emergency nature about the pending 
measure. The lands in question have 
been under the sea for a long, long time; 
and they will continue to be under the 
sea for a long time to come. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that there is on 
the Senate Calendar proposed legislation 
of a vital nature and of great importance 
to the people of the Nation? 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly, and I 
say to my colleague that it is very easy 
to have that proposed legislation brought 
before the Senate, 

In the first place, we know that time 
after time after time after time again, 
when there has been pending some pro- 
posed legislation of an emergency nature, 
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all that the majority leader—whether he 
was a Republican or whether he was a 
Democrat—had to do was to ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the proposed legislation of an emergency 
nature be considered. Thereafter, as 
soon as the emergency proposals were 
disposed of, the unfinished business was 
resumed, 

If for any reason such an agreement 
could not be obtained—although I can- 
not recall a single instance when in such 
a situation such an agreement was not 
reached, for that procedure has been en- 
gaged in time and time again—then all 
in the world the majority leader would 
have to do would be to move that the 
other measure be considered; and there 
would be no trouble in handling the sit- 
uation, for, if such a motion were made 
by the majority leader, the motion would 
be agreed to. 

I say to my friend the Senator from 
Oregon that I served in the Senate dur- 
ing the emergency years of World War 
II and during the very important years 
following that war, when many legisla- 
tive proposals were passed without de- 
lay. I have never seen any measures of 
any emergency nature fail to receive 
prompt consideration and action when 
the majority leader—be he Democrat or 
be he Republican—wished to have such 
measures brought up. There has never 
been any difficulty about that situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for 
another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Alabama aware that those of us who 
insist upon a thorough discussion of the 
pending measure have never taken a 
position which would lead the Senator 
from Ohio to believe that we would not 
be perfectly willing to have the pending 
joint resolution set aside until the pro- 
posed legislation of an emergency nature 
could be passed upon, after which we 
could return to the consideration of this 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say that I believe 
that most of the leaders in this battle 
are Senators on this side, and I have 
heard them express their views. I be- 
lieve I know that all of them have ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate with, and 
to help in any way possible, the ma- 
jority leader in having brought up 
promptly the proposed legislation relat- 
ing to controls or any other proposed 
legislation which he believes to be of an 
emergency nature. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr, HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Alabama familiar with the fact 
that the majority leader has made it 
clear that it is the intention of the 
leadership to have the consideration of 
the pending joint resolution continued 
until action upon it is completed, and not 
to have it laid aside? 

Mr. HILL. I am entirely cognizant of 
that fact; there is no doubt about it. 
However, we were not saying what the 
majority leader intended to do; we were 
saying what he could so readily and so 
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easily do if he wished to have the pro- 
posed legislation of an emergency nature 
considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that the point 
of view expressed in the question just 
asked by the distinguished chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], makes perfectly clear that the re- 
sponsibility for any delay in action on 
the proposed legislation of an emergency 
nature, which now is on the Senate Cal- 
endar, rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the majority leader of the Senate and 
of those who support him in the position 
that the Senate will not vote on such 
proposed emergency legislation until 
after it votes, first, on proposed legisla- 
tion which, in fact, is not of an emer- 
gency nature? 

Mr, HILL, The Senator from Oregon 
is correct. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
wish to read to the Senate a letter dated 
April 17, 1953—today: 

Aprit 17, 1953. 
The Honorable ROBERT A. TAFT, 
Majority Leader, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Tarr: We who are op- 
posing the bill to give away the federally 
owned offshore’ oil to a few States (S. J. 
Res. 13) are very anxious that the neces- 
sary debate on this bill, which is so vital 
to a public understanding of the tremen- 
dous issues and amounts which are at stake, 
should not be used by the majority leader- 
ship to delay the discussion of the economic- 
controls bill. We believe that the public is 
not yet fully informed about the offshore-oil 
bill and there are many among us who have 
thorough and completely germane speeches 
to deliver about it. But we also recognize 
that it is important that the Congress take 
action very soon on priorities and allocations, 
credit facilities, and rent control before the 
present authorizations expire on April 30. 

Failure to deal with these subjects would 
create havoc, particularly in our large cities, 
and would be a defeat for the program of the 
President which we want to support. 

We therefore declare our readiness to lay 
aside the debate on the offshore-oil bill upon 
the completion of Senator HILL’s speech and 
to resume debate on this topic only after the 
controls bill has been disposed of one way or 
another. Then, when debate on the off- 
shore-oil bill is again taken up, we would be 
glad to agree that the speeches already made 
on this subject can be charged against the 
number allowed each Senator. We therefore 
would not gain any parliamentary advantage 
from such an arrangement. 

We believe that this is a satisfactory 
method of expediting the work of the Sen- 
ate which we, who are opposing the giveaway 
bill, are happy to offer. We hope very much 
that we may obtain your cooperation in this 
matter. 

With best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
PauL H. Dovuctas, WILLIAM LANGER, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, STUART SY- 
MINGTON, H. M. KILGORE, C. W. TOBEY, 
ALBERT Gore, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Henry M. Jackson, G. M. GILLETTE, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, JAMES E. MURRAY, 
LISTER HILL, WAYNE MORSE, HUBERT H, 
HUMPHREY, MATTHEW M, NEELX. 
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I do not see how there could be a 
fairer or more generous proposition than 
that. In other words, what we are say- 
ing is, “Lay aside this joint resolution, 
take up the control bill, and every speech 
that has been made up to date will be 
counted against the Senators who have 
spoken, just as if the controls bill were 
not taken up.” 

In other words, those who oppose the 
joint resolution would gain no advantage 
or benefit whatever, and we would gain 
no rights of any kind by taking up the 
controls bill. We say that if the con- 
trols bill were taken up any speech any 
Senator has made on the joint resolu- 
tion would be counted against him; he 
could not make that speech again. How 
could any offer be fairer? How could 
any offer be more generous? I add, 
How could any offer be more patriotic 
than that? 

Mr, President, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], earlier today stated he 
wished to have the Senate recess at 
5:30. Is that the wish of the acting 
majority leader? I will yield the floor 
entirely at this time, if it is the wish of 
the acting majority leader that the Sen- 
ate recess at this time, in accordance 
with what the distinguished majority 
leader said earlier. I have no disposi- 
tion to delay Senators, many of whom 
have other matters to attend to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield the floor? 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Kan- 
sas is ready to move a recess, I shall be 
glad to yield the floor; if I may. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. .Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Alabama, 
since he has addressed a question to the 
Senator from Kansas, as acting majority 
leader, that it is my understanding that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama relinguishes the floor this eve- 
ning, the Senate will recess until—— 

Mr. HILL, Until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Until 11 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
obtained permission for the Senate to 
meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HILL. Therefore, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Alabama. will now yield 
the floor, if the acting majority leader 
will move a recess. 


AIR POLLUTION 


During the. delivery of Mr. HILL’S 
speech, 

Mr.. HILL. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from Michigan {Mr. FERGUSON], 
who, I believe, wishes to make an inser- 
tion in the RECORD. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, hay- 
ing in mind that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has the floor, and that I have a 
few remarks to make on the problem of 
air pollution as it affects Michigan and 
the Dominion of Canada along the De- 
troit River, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may insert in the RECORD my statement 
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on that subject, together with resolu- 

tions and correspondence dealing with 

the same subject, the matter to be 

printed at the conclusion of the remarks 

ee the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
ay. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, correspondence, and resolutions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON—PROBLEMS 
or AIR POLLUTION BEFORE THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


The Detroit River is one of the most heav- 
ily traveled waterways in the world, with 
some 28,000 ship passages a year, carrying 
many millions of tons of cargo a year. It is 
also, of course, an international boundary 
between the United States and Canada, a 
divider between the city of Detroit and other 
cities and the city of Windsor, others in 
Ontario along the river. 

Along a 15-mile stretch of the Detroit River 
live about 4 million people. Within the same 
15-mile stretch is one of the greatest con- 
centrations of industrial manufacturing ac- 
tivities in the world. 

In 1947, 1 year before the Donora, Pa., air 
pollution disaster took place, the city of 
Detroit started an air pollution control pro- 
gram in order to improve the living condi- 
tions of the citizens. The city set up an 
engineering and enforcement group with an 
annual budget of about $100,000. Individ- 
uals and civic groups gave widespread sup- 
port to the program for control of smoke, 
fiy ash, other dusts, fumes, and gases. The 
expenditure for air-pollution control equip- 
ment, by private individuals and c ra- 
tions, to date, totals more than $13 million, 

An early investigation into the legal as- 
pects of control of the smoke and fiyash 
nuisance from ships plying the Detroit River 
revealed that such control was beyond mu- 
nicipal, county or State legal jurisdiction, 
but rather lay in the field of international 
relations between the United States and 
Canada. Therefore, the city of Detroit 
joined with other cities on the United States 
side in requesting appropriate action from 
the Department of State. Similarly, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, requested action from the Ca- 
nadian Department of External Affairs. In 
January 1949, the two governments officially 
referred the problem to the International 
Joint Commission. 

Through its Technical Advisory Board, the 
International Joint Commission has learned 
of the workable smoke-corrective measures 
which are available to shipowners. These 
measures include: 

1. Conversion of hand-fired coal burning 
ships to stoker-fired coal burners. 

2. Conversion of hand-fired coal burning 
ships to oil. 

3. Replacement of steam boilers with 
diesel engines. 

4. Improvements in stokers with overfire 
jets. 

5. Improvements in combustion controls 
and instruments, including smoke indica- 
tors. 

6. Training of operating engineers, boiler 
operators, and firemen. 

7. More precise specifications of fuel, espe- 
cially coal. 

As a result of close cooperation with ship- 
owners and the coal industry, the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission established volun- 
tary smoke-emission objectives for the 1952 
shipping season. The resulting improve- 
ment in smokeless performance was insig- 
nificant. 

The experience of -most areas which have 
engaged -successfully in air-pollution-con- 
trol work is that it is essential to establish 
legal standards and an enforcement proce- 
dure. Then, the owners of properties that 
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violate will, In the main, make their correc- 
tions in a cooperative manner, without re- 
sort to the courts, Correction is entirely a 
matter for the owner and he must bear 
whatever cost is involved. As a matter of 
fact, however, the owner often saves with 
installation of smoke-control methods be- 
cause of more efficient utilization of his 
fuel. 

The International Joint Commission has 
been repeatedly requested by Detroit, Wyan- 
dotte, Ecorse, and Grosse Pointe Park, on 
the United States side, and by Windsor, on 
the Canadian side, to establish positive legal 
control measures. But the Commission has 
contented itself with issuing “voluntary 
smoke emmission objectives." 

Only last week, the Commission informed 
an official representative of the city of De- 
troit that proper measures would be taken 
in good time. Meanwhile the years move 
along, the smoke from the ships pours over 
the cities near the Detroit River, and nui- 
sance continues unabated. 

The International Joint Commission has 
conducted research on this matter for several 
years and certainly has enough information 
and data to proceed with the needed con- 
trol and enforcement regulations. I join 
the communities along the Detroit River in 
urging swift and effective action by the Com- 
mission. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point copies of resolutions on 
the subject, adopted by various Michigan 
cities which are concerned with the problem. 


RESOLUTION oF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF THE 
Crry or DETROIT 


Whereas the city of Detroit is desirous of 
clearing its air of excessive pollution from all 
sources, and has been active in obtaining 
correction from those properties which are 
under its legal jurisdiction; and 

Whereas most of the owners of ships ply- 
ing the Detroit River that are not under 
legal jurisdiction have continued to permit 
their ships to emit excessive smoke and fly 
ash into the air; and 

Whereas most of the owners of these ships 
have neither installed available types of 
adequate air pollution corrective equipment 
nor have they required their ship personnel 
to operate their existing equipment so as to 
reduce smoke and fly ash to an acceptable 
minimum; and 
' Whereas the smoke and fly ash from ships 
plying the Detroit River create a nuisance 
when they contaminate the air of our city; 
and 

Whereas the voluntary cooperate approach 
to air pollution control can be expected to 
be fully effective only after positive legal 
jurisdiction, standards, and enforcement 
procedures have been placed in effect; and 

Whereas the International Joint Commis- 
sion has been requested to advise the Goy- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
of appropriate control measures: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved That we, the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit, do hereby request the 
International Joint Commission to adopt or 
recommend positive legal and administra- 
tive measures for the control of smoke and 
fly ash from ships plying the Detroit River 
at the earliest possible date. 

Louis C. Miriani, President, Common 
Council; Mary V. Beck; Edward Con- 
nor; James H. Garlick; John A. Kronk; 
William G. Rogell; Del A. Smith; Eu- 
gene I, VanAntwerp; Thomas D. Led- 
better, City Clerk; Charles N. Wil- 
liams, City Treasury; Albert E. Cobo, 
Mayor, 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO, April 1, 1953. 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 


CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES SECTIONS, 


Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Mr. B. Linsky, chief inspec- 


tor of the Detroit Smoke Abatement Bureau, _. 
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has been requested to-present to you at your 
April 7, 1953, meeting the following resolu- 
tion of the city of Windsor: 

“Whereas the city of Windsor has carried 
on a smoke-abatement program since 1948 
with very favorable results; and 

“Whereas the city’s jurisdiction over air- 
pollution control is limited to the confines of 
the municipality; and 

“Whereas one of the major sources of air 
pollution in this area is the boats plying the 
waters of the Detroit River; and 

“Whereas the councils of the cities of 
Windsor and Detroit have repeatedly re- 
quested the Governments of Canada and the 
United States, through the International 
Joint Commission, to enact legislation for 
the control of air pollution created by boats 
plying the Detroit River; and 

“Whereas the International Joint Com- 
mission has annually adopted only voluntary 
objectives in an effort to control air pollu- 
tion on the Detroit River; and 

“Whereas such voluntary measures have 
not been effective in the abatement of this 
source of pollution as clearly indicated by 
observations during the 1952 shipping sea- 
son; and 

“Whereas the cities of Windsor and De- 
troit are spending millions of dollars for the 
development of civic centers along the banks 
of the Detroit River and for beautification 
of the waterfront: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the International Joint 
Commission be urged to recommend to the 
Governments of Canada and the United 
States of America the immediate enactment 
of the necessary legislation to provide for 
positive administrative measures for the con- 
trol of air pollution being emitted by vessels 
plying the Detroit River.” 

Respectfully yours, 
C. V. Waters, City Clerk. 


“Whereas the city of Grosse Pointe Park 
borders on Lake St. Clair at the outlet there- 
of into the Detroit River and maintains at 
such outlet, and but a few hundred feet from 
the ship channel, a recreational park for its 
residents, and nearby has subdivisions of a 
high type residential character; and 

“Whereas such ship channel is heavily 
traveled by freighters and many of such 
freighters, downbound upon entering the 
Detroit River or upbound upon entering 
Lake St. Clair, near to the recreational park 
and residential area emit great quantities of 
smoke and soot which greatly impair the 
public use of said recreational park and 
create a disturbing nuisance to the home- 
owners living nearby; and 

“Whereas many of the taxpayers of the 
city of Grosse Pointe Park have made formal 
complaints requesting that preventive meas- 
ures be taken; and 

“Whereas it appears that the emission of 
smoke can easily be abated by the installa- 
tion of smoke abatement devices, and fur- 
thermore, and in ships without such devices 
the times and places at which smoke is 
emitted lies within the control of the oper- 
ator making it possible and practical for the 
operator of the ship to control smoke emis- 
sion so that it occurs only when the vessels 
are well offshore: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Grosse Pointe Park, That the International 
Joint Commission be requested to investigate 
emission of smoke from freighters in the 
vicinity of Lake St. Clair and the Detroit 
River and to promulgate a set of rules and 
regulations requiring vessels to install smoke 
abatement facilities or to confine their 
smoke emitting activities to the open lake 
area.” 

Approved this 28th day of March 1953 by 
the City Council of Grosse Pointe Park. 

Ayes: Pritsch, McKean, DeBaeke, Oddy, 
Burgess, Koenig. 


. Nays; None. 


April 17, 


WYANDOTTE, MICH., 
April 2, 1953. 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: For several years past we have 
concurred with the Detroit and Windsor au- 
thorities in seeking relief from dense smoke 
and fly ash emission emanating from the 
stacks of boats plying the Detroit River which 
is located to the east of our city, also with 
portions of it being within the city bound- 
aries as so described in our charter. 

We, too, like other cities, are engaged in 
air pollution control for our own community, 
therefore, on behalf of said city I request that 
some positive control be instigated by your 
honorable body to relieve the situation that 
the boats cause. Of course, said situation 
only prevails depending upon certain wind 
directions. 

I am authorizing Mr, Ben J. Linsky, chief 
of the Detroit bureau, to present this state- 
ment to your honorable body with the hope 
that your efforts will be fruitful in the near 
future. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E, KREGER, 
Mayor. 


— 


Ecorse, MICH., April 3, 1953. 

At-a special meeting of the City Council 
of the City of Ecorse held in the city coun- 
cil rooms in the Municipal Building in said 
city on the 3d day of April 1953, at 10 a. m., 
Mayor Louis S. Parker presiding. Present: 
Councilman Bauer, Buday, Goodell, E. J. Lab- 
adie, and F, A. Labadie. Absent: Council- 
man Nolan. Moved by Councilman F. A. 
roe supported by Councilman E. J. Lab- 
adie: 


“Whereas the city of Ecorse is engaged in 
a campaign to eliminate air pollution; and 

“Whereas the city has taken corrective 
measures to eliminate air pollution emanat- 
ing from all public buildings; and 

“Whereas studies are being made to deter- 
mine the source of air pollution; and 

“Whereas some progress is being made by 
cooperation of local industries; and 

“Whereas it has been determined that one 
source of air pollution, smoke and fiy ash 
is steamships plying the Detroit River; and 

“Whereas the tremendous volume of 
steamship traffic along our shores is con- 
centrated because of the narrowness of the 
river channel; and 

“Whereas there are efficient methods of 
controlling smoke and fiy ash from this 
source: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the mayor and council of 
the city of Ecorse request the International 
Joint Commission to take the necessary 
action toward positive controls over smoke 
and fly ash emitted from boats plying the 
Detroit River.” 

Yeas: Councilmen Bauer, Buday, Goodell, 
E. J. Labadie, and F. A. Labadie. 

Nays: None. 

Absent: Councilman Nolan. 

I, Patrick B. Trondle, clerk of the city 
of Ecorse, Wayne County, Mich., do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a 
full, true, and complete copy of a resolution 
passed by the City Council of the City of 
Ecorse at a special meeting held in the city 
council rooms in the Municipal Building at 
the corner of Cicotte and High Streets in said 
city on the 3d day of April 1953. 

PATRICK B. TRONDLE, 
City Clerk. 


RECESS TO 11 A, M. TOMORROW 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the agreement heretofore 
entered, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow, Saturday, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess; the recess being, 
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under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Saturday, April 18, 1953, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 17 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George Wadsworth, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Czechoslovakia, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Jack K. McFall, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Finland, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Norman R. Abrams, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Postmaster General. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Edmund F. Mansure, of Illinois, to be Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 
To be commissioned commander 
Dorland H. Konichek, in accordance with 
law. 
Philip A. Weber, in accordance with law. 
Paul Taylor, in accordance with law. 
Horace G. Conerly, in accordance with law. 
To be commissioned ensign 
Clinton D. Upham, in accordance with law. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 17 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Thomas Chalmers Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, for the term expiring June 22, 1957. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in whose peace our 
restless spirits are quieted, the fierce 
storms sweeping across our world have 
left us weary with watching; these test- 
ing times have found out our every weak- 
ness. While the tempest still is high we 
turn to the infinite calm of Thy change- 
less love, that we may find inner sus- 
tenance, still waters and green pastures, 
courage to battle for truth, and serenity 
under strain. 

So gird the lives of Thy servants in 
the ministry of public affairs, that they 
may make decisions greatly on the high 
levels of noble purpose and that with 
kindling sympathies as wide as human 
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need they may in all things quit them 
like men who match great needs with 
daring deeds. In the Redeemer’s name 
we ask it. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1953. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, & 
Senator from the State of New Jersey, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 


absence. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. HENDRICKSON thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, April 17, 
1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
as by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Maybank 
Anderson Griswold McCarran 
Barrett . Hayden McCarthy 
Bennett Hendrickson McClellan 
Bridges Hennings Millikin 
Bush Hickenlooper Monroney 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Mundt 
Carlson Holland Neely 
Case Humphrey Payne 
Clements Hunt Potter 
Cordon Ives Purtell 
Daniel Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Douglas Johnston, 8. C. Russell 
Dworshak Kefauver Schoeppel 
Eastland Kerr Smathers 
Ellender re Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Knowland Stennis 
Flanders Euchel Taft 
Fulbright Langer Thye 

rge Long Tobey 
Gillette Malone Watkins 
Goldwater Mansfield Young 
Gore Martin 


Mr. TAFT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator fronr Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr, JENNER], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. FREAR], the 
Senators from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey and Mr. Smits], the Senator from 
Washington [{Mr, Jackson], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MuR- 
RAY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Ohio. 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT LIMITING DEBATE 
ON UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning I received a letter from a number 
of Senators who made the very generous 
offer that they would be willing to dis- 
continue debate on the pending joint 
resolution if I would lay it aside and pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the defense- 
control bill. Of course I shall do noth- 
ing of the kind so far as I have any 
power to make the determination. 

Senators who undertake to filibuster— 
and this is clearly a filibuster to my 
mind—assume the responsibility not 
only for delaying the joint resolution 
under consideration, but for delaying all 
the other business of the Senate. They 
assume the responsibility for keeping the 
Senate in session during the month of 
August, if that is the result of the fili- 
buster finally, by postponing the con- 
sideration of other important measures 
until later. They assume the responsi- 
bility for the expiration of the Defense 
Controls Act, to such extent as it does 
expire on April 30. I certainly shall 
oppose any attempt whatever to lay aside 
consideration of the pending joint reso- 
lution until we have finished with it, 
and Senators might as well understand 
that now. 

Mr. President, on the joint resolution 
now pending before the Senate, up 
through Wednesday night, at which 
time there had been more than 2 weeks 
of debate on it, the proponents have 
used 22,000 lines of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and the opponents have used 
33,000 lines. The proponents have 
spoken 155,000 words, and the oppo- 
nents 233,000 words. Therefore, up to 
Wednesday there have been spoken 388,- 
000 words. Estimating very roughly the 
words used on Wednesday and Friday, 
up to now 500,000 words have been 
spoken. I venture to say that on the 
pending subject everything has been said 
that can possibly be said, except, of 
course, that some Senators may desire 
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at times to speak in order to give a cer- 
tain slant of their own to some points, 
which they can do in a half hour or so. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to suggest 
that if we were to place a value of $1 on 
each word spoken the words used would 
be worth much more than the tidelands 
involved in the pending measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Unfortunately the words 
have a very low commercial rate and 
therefore are of very little value. 

As I said before, it is not unreasonable 
to set a limitation of time on debate. As 
I understand, several Senators wish to 
make some short speeches. 

I am therefore suggesting again, as I 
have suggested heretofore, that we try to 
reach an agreement on a limitation of 
debate. I think it is highly desirable 
that the Senate finish consideration of 
the pending joint resolution so that it 
may take up the Defense Production 
Act, and dispose of it before the 30th of 
April. 

I ask unanimous consent with refer- 
ence to Senate Joint Resolution 13 that 
beginning Wednesday, April 22, no Sena- 
tor shall speak more than once or more 
than one-half hour on the resolution or 
any substitute or amendment thereto or 
on any appeal or on any question of 
order; that if no vote is obtained by 
Thursday, April 23, the time thereafter 
shall be divided between the opponents 
and the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion; the time for the joint resolution, 
and against amendments, to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon]; the time against the joint res- 
lution to be controlled by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]; and the 
time for any amendments to be con- 
trolled by the proponents thereof. 

Further, that the total time allotted 
Shall not exceed 6 hours, and thereafter 
votes shall be taken on the amendments, 
substitutes, and on the joint resolution 
itself; that the joint resolution shall be 
open to amendment at any time, pro- 
vided the amendments are germane to 
the subject of the joint resolution. 

I can see various technical objections 
to the request I make; and if there is any 
indication whatever of a willingness to 
accept it, I shall be willing to accept 
amendments to it. 

The purpose, however, is to have a 
vote taken by Friday night of next week; 
and in the meantime, by means of day- 
and-night sessions, if necessary, to ac- 
commodate all Senators who wish to 
speak. That, it seems to me, would pro- 
vide ample time, and enable every Sena- 
tor to fulfill any reasonable desire or any 
reasonable requirement that he shall 
have full opportunity to say what he 
wishes to say on the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, although I shall not object, be- 
cause I think the distinguished majority 
leader is completely correct in the posi- 
tion he has taken, let me say that I 
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wonder whether the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has noted from the RECORD 
that, prior to the submission of the gen- 
erous offer yesterday of the opponents 
of the pending measure, two of them, 
who stoutly assert that they are opposed 
to filibustering in any way, shape, form, 
or fashion, have already clearly indi- 
cated in the Recorp the lengthy time 
limits which they propose to follow in 
discussing this measure, which would 
make it impossible to renew the Defense 
Production Act before the time of its ter- 
mination. One of them, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], stated 3 days ago, I be- 
lieve, that he was prepared to have the 
discussion go through next week and the 
week following, and he hoped the dis- 
cussion would last that long, which would 
take the time for discussion of the joint 
resolution beyond the deadline for the 
extension of the Defense Production Act, 

The other, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], let fall into the Recorp what I 
shall not call a threat or even a promise, 
but at least it was a strong suggestion 
that he thought the debate might well 
go through the Fourth of July. Did the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio note 
those two expressions? 

Mr. TAFT. I noted them, but I took 
them with a grain of salt; and I am as- 
sured by the Senators who are opposed 
to the joint resolution that they do not 
wish to prevent a vote; I am assured 
that what they want is time. Perhaps 
their idea of time is a little longer than 
the amount of time which I think is 
absolutely necessary. After all that has 
been said, I cannot conceive how any 
Senator could not say what he has to 
say in the half hour I suggest. We pro- 
pose that Monday and Tuesday be avail- 
able for debate to the extent of 12 hours 
on each day, and that should leave ample 
time for them to dispose of their 
Speeches. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. HILL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Senator 
from Illinois, for I believe he first rose 
to request that I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his graciousness in yield- 
ing. 

Let me say that I do not have the sta- 
tistical facilities of the Senator from 
Ohio, which enables him to state “box- 
car” figures on the number of lines con- 
sumed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Furthermore, I am afraid I do not have 
the physical energy of the Senator from 
Ohio, which enables him to go through 
the Recorp and count the lines which, 
as he has stated, number 33,000 lines for 
the opponents, as compared to 22,000 
lines for the proponents. I am afraid 
that he erred in that respect from his 
customary accuracy; in not giving the 
details down to the last digit. 

But aside from that, Mr. President, I 
have also been doing a little statistical 
work regarding the records of the spon- 
sors of the joint resolution, as compared 
to the records of the opponents of the 
joint resolution, with regard to the insti- 
tution which is popularly known as the 
filibuster. I should like to say that in 
the case of the 40 sponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, which was intro- 
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duced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Florida {Mr. HOLLAND], and 
which we are opposing, I have checked 
their record on the Anderson motion of 
this year, which would have put an end 
to the filibuster. I have also checked 
the record of the 28 of them who were 
in this body in 1949 when the infamous 
Wherry resolution was adopted. So I 
should like to make my modest statistical 
contribution to this subject. It is as 
follows: 

Of the 40 sponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, who now pretend to be 
opposed to filibustering, 37 of them voted 
against the Anderson resolution, which 
would have put an end to the filibuster, 
and only three of them voted for it. 

Of the 28 who were in this body at the 
time of the adoption of the infamous 
Wherry resolution, which fastened the 
filibuster upon the Senate, all 28—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Chair say to the distin- 
guished Senator—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the use by the Senator from Illi- 
nois of the word “infamous.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I under- 
stood that the Senator from Illinois was 
asking me a question. I have not yet 
heard the question. However, I am 
waiting with interest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is the Chair’s understanding 
that the Senator from Ohio yielded for a 
question, not for a speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon. 

Is the Senator from Ohio aware of the 
fact that of the 28 sponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 who were in the Sen- 
ate in 1949, all 28 of them—everyone of 
them—voted for the Wherry resolution, 
which fastened the filibuster on this 
body, so that the filibuster—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the use by the Senator from Illi- 
nois of the words “fastened the filibus- 
ter.” Previously I objected to his use of 
the word “infamous” in connection with 
the resolution of the late and distin- 
guished Senator Wherry of Nebraska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the word “in- 
famous” be stricken out, as inadvertent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, no doubt 
some Senators have taken an inconsistent 
position on this measure. So far as I 
am concerned, I have always voted for: 
cloture and have always voted for a reso- 
lution which would make cloture some- 
what easier to obtain than it is today. 

On the other hand, I have been some- 
what shocked and surprised by the atti- 
tude of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois tMr. Dovctas] and the at- 
titude of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] and 
the attitude of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYJ, who in the past have denounced 
filibusters, but who now are engaged in 
what is obviously a filibuster, contrary to 
every principle they have announced in 
the past. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT, Iyield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I have not 
used even one of the 55,000 lines in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD used in the de- 
bate on the pending measure, for I was 
ready to vote for-it when it was first 
brought up, and I am still ready to vote 
for it. Let me say that I have not heard 
one Senator stand on the floor and say 
that the debate which has occurred has 
changed his opinion. Furthermore, I 
have not learned that from the discus- 
sions in the cloakrooms or by any other 
means available to Senators, even one 
Senator has changed his opinion of the 
joint resolution or intends to change it. 

In view of the fact that I have always 
been in favor of observing the traditional 
rules of the Senate in regard to adequate 
debate, and never have taken the posi- 
tion that the debate should be inade- 
quate or improper or should go beyond 

-the necessity of informing the Senate 
and perhaps the Nation of what is in- 
volved, does not the Senator from Ohio 
feel that we shall have sufficiently ex- 
plored this problem if it is agreed, by 
unanimous consent, to have the vote 
taken on Thursday night? On Friday I 
have an engagement with a very high- 
ranking official of the Government; and 
I see no good reason for being here Fri- 
day night, when we could dispose of this 
matter by voting on Thursday, which 
would afford full opportunity for every 
Senator to tell the Nation all he knows, 
as well as to discuss some matters about 
which perhaps he does not know. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. I agree that we could vote 
on Wednesday, so far as providing op- 
portunity for sufficient debate is con- 
cerned; but I wished to make the point 
that if we could conclude our considera- 
tion of this measure by next week it 
seems to me that would be reasonable. 
That would allow practically 4 weeks of 
debate on this one measure. 

So far as I can see, the agreement I 
propose will provide every opportunity 
for every Senator to say everything that, 
so far as I know, can possibly be said 
on this measure, or to use all the time 
which so far has been requested of me. 
So far as I have been advised, the agree- 
ment I propose will provide ample time 
for all Senators who have requested time, 
as well as for many other Senators. 

I do not wish to make an unreasonable 
request, and I believe it is not unreason- 
able to ask that the consideration of this 
measure be concluded next week. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. CASE addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
reserve the right to object. If the Sen- 
ator from Ohio wishes to say something 
else—— 

Mr. TAFT. No, thank you. I thought 
the Senator from Alabama wished to ask 
me a question. 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, let me say it is very painful to 
me to think that my good friend the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
might in any way be incommoded or in 
any way inconvenienced in keeping an 
engagement of some kind. As many 
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times as he and I have sat together and 
discussed the matter of free and open 
debate—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I do not really have the 
floor. 

Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, let me say that on many occa- 
sions my friend, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and I have sat together and have 
discussed the question of free and un- 
limited debate, and have determined 
and resolved that we would do all within 
our power to have free and full debate 
in the Senate. So, of course, it is pain- 
ful to me to think that in any way he 
would be inconvenienced. 

Mr. President, I have taken some time 
on this joint resolution, but I submit to 
the Senate that everything I have said 
regarding it has been germane, mate- 
rial, and relevant. I have rigidly con- 
fined myself to the questions and propo- 
sitions involved in the joint resolution. 
The ‘distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the joint resolution. I think his amend- 
ment is very important, and the Senator 
from Tennessee should have the right to 
present it adequately so that the Senate 
and the people of the country may know 
what it proposes. Since I have had my 
opportunity to present germane, rele- 
vant, and material arguments during 
this debate, I think neither the Senator 
from Tennessee nor any other Senator 
should be cut off or prevented from fully 
presenting his views. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, if the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will suspend for a 
moment, I should like to answer one 
thing he said, before he leaves that 
subject. -© I am quite willing to sit down 
with the Senator, as I think he sug- 
gested, in a rather indefinite way, that 
he might be willing to do, and to sit 
down with the Senator from Tllinois, 
if he is, perhaps, the other principal 
opponent—he opened the debate for the 
opponents—to see just how the time can 
be allotted. Surely they must agree that 
5 days more of debate will give every 
Senator an opportunity to speak, Iam 
quite willing to change the form of the 
proposed agreement. So, if any Senator 
objects, I trust he will meet with me 
this afternoon so that we may try to 
work out a consent agreement that will 
terminate debate on the pending joint 
resolution next week. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Recognizing the 
right of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama to reserve his right to object to a 
proposal to close the debate, the Senator 
from Virginia reserves the right to make 
it crystal clear that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama by inference mis- 
represented the position of the junior 
Senator from Virginia. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia said—and has always 
said—that he stands for the traditional 
rules of the Senate regarding free debate. 
He has never voted to change the cloture 
rule, and has no present intention of do- 
ing so; and the Senator from Virginia 
will continue to concede the fundamen- 
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tal principle of free debate to all who 
may wish to exercise it, even though 
they may see fit on occasions to abuse it. 

The Senator from Virginia was merely 
saying, largely by way of pleasantry, 
that it would be more convenient for him 
to vote Thursday night than Friday 
night. The Senator from Virginia will 
be here Friday night or any other night 
when this measure is voted on. But the 
Senator from Virginia is deeply con- 
cerned over the fact that, on April 30, 
the essential provisions of the control 
program expire. There are some things 
in that program which I think every 
Member of the Senate wants to con- 
tinue; there are other things they do 
not want to continue. Even if we should 
close debate on the pending measure on 
next Thursday night, there would re- 
main a very limited time within which to 
consider the. controls bill, get it over to 
the House, and give the House an oppor- 
tunity to act on it before the expira- 
tion date. 

The junior Senator from Virginia has 
no objection at all to the distinguished 
Senator from ‘Tennessee submitting 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. So far as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is concerned, he can do that and he 
can discuss it today and tonight, and on 
Monday, Monday night, and every other 
night, up until Thursday; though I 
would like to see him stop talking then, 
and allow the Senate to vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a few remarks to what I said, 
First, this subject was debated last year, 
a measure relating to submerged lands 
was passed by the Senate last year, and 
it was passed by the.House last year. 
The subject was generally and publicly 
debated last year, and it was debated 
throughout the campaign in October 
1952. So it is not a new subject which 
has not been brought to the attention of 
the people. 

I only make this request because, if we 
can obtain unanimous consent to the re- 
quest, it can relieve the necessity of night 
sessions next week, probably, or at least 
make them merely formal, for the bene- 
fit of Senators who may wish to make 
speeches for the record. But if we can- 
not reach some such agreement, I see no 
choice except to provide the 12 hours a 
day which Senators say they need in or- 
der to present their case. I should like 
to avoid it. It is a great inconvenience 
to Senators. It is an inconvenience that 
I know the opponents of the pending 
measure regret as much as I, and I hope 
very much that some such agreement ° 
may be worked out, ; 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I may say first that I am 
delighted to know that my esteemed 
friend from Virginia has made it definite 
and clear that he stands where he has 
always stood, for free and open debate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. HILL, It is impossible for me to 
think that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia had in any way deserted 
his position. I am delighted that he has 
reaffirmed that position in favor of free 
and open debate. 
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If I correctly understood my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, he 
said he had always favored cloture, or 
some form of cloture. I wondered some- 
what at his having said he favored clo- 
ture, particularly if that statement car- 
ried implications as of the present time, 
and in regard to the pending measure, 
and under his leadership, and whether we 
might look to him to impose some sort of 
cloture. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, cloture is 
only used when it becomes clear that the 
opponents of a measure are utterly and 
completely unreasonable. I am unwill- 
ing yet, in spite of all the evidence, to 
conclude that the opponents of the pend- 
ing measure are utterly and completely 
unreasonable. 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio admit 
that, although he favors cloture, he real- 
izes there has been no unreasonable de- 
bate on the pending measure such as 
would warrant the imposition of cloture. 
As I have said, as one who has spoken 
at some length on the pending measure, 
I challenge anyone to examine what I 
have said, and to find that what I have 
said was not entirely germane, material, 
and relevant to the important issues in- 
volved in this joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Ohio desire to yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will reserve his right to object, I 
will yield for a moment to the Senator 
from Florida, if he wishes. 

Mr. HILL. I reserve my right to ob- 
ject. I want the Senator from Florida to 
have full and free opportunity for de- 
bate. I want him to have every oppor- 
tunity he may wish to have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, and I am 
glad to have the assurance of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama that he stands where 
he does. I merely wanted to call the 
attention of the senior Senator from 
Ohio to two facts which I think might be 
of interest in this connection. The first 
is, that I listened with a great deal of 
care to the statement made by my good 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, and I was rather intrigued to 
note that he did not deny either the 
pendency of a filibuster or that he was 
taking part in a filibuster, but entered a 
plea of confession and avoidance. Not 
at all denying the existence of a fili- 
_ buster, in which he so clearly is partici- 

pating, our distinguished friend from 
Illinois sought to put the blame on some- 
one else because, so he said, other Sena- 
tors had been responsible for leaving 
available to the Senate machinery of 
which he was taking advantage. That 
was the substance of his statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Florida wants his 
statement to be correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Illinois will wait until I finish my state- 
ment, I desire to compliment the major- 
ity leader because of his foresightedness 
in this matter. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader some days ago, long before 
there had been any suggestion of a fili- 
buster, made the very clear and definite 
announcement that the joint resolution 
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had been taken up in time to permit of 
its being fully debated and disposed of, 
and still leave ample time to consider 
and pass the bill extending the Defense 
Production Act. He gave clear notice to 
the effect that he did not propose to lay 
aside the joint resolution until, in the 
regular course of procedure, it was out of 
the way. Of course, everyone knows 
that every ultraliberal newspaper in the 
Nation is terribly concerned both about 
the pending measure and also about the 
extension of the Defense Production Act. 
Our friends in the Senate, who have 
been bleeding so freely from every pore 
in opposition to the pending measure, 
suddenly woke up to the fact that the 
Senator from Ohio had been thinking a 
good long way ahead of them. Yester- 
day, in consternation, they decided that 
they must do something to indicate that 
they were not filibustering against the 
Defense Production Act, which is a 
rather reasonable conclusion, in view of 
the whole situation which has developed 
here. 

So, Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Senator from Ohio upon his foresighted- 
ness and his farsightedness, and I think 
the Senate is to be congratulated upon 
learning, at last, where the filibusters are 
coming from, because we now have cer- 
tain interesting admissions, First, from 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], who says that he hopes the 
debate will go through next week and 
the week following, which, of course, 
would make it impossible to renew and 
extend the Defense Production Act in 
time. There is admission No. 2, from 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] that he ex- 
pects the debate to last until July 4. 
There is admission No. 3, from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illionis [Mr. 
Dovuctas] who makes what amounts to 
a plea of confession and avoidance. He 
says, “No, I do not deny there is a fili- 
buster; I do not deny that I have par- 
ticipated rather actively by asking many 
dozens of questions in the course of that 
filibuster.” He has preferred to stand 
upon the lofty ground that 28 of the 
Senators who joined in introducing the 
so-called Holland joint resolution were 
among those whom, he says, made it 
possible for us to have this situation; 
so he says, “We will let them stew in 
their own fat.” 

Mr. President, I think this is enlight- 
ening to the whole Nation. I close by 
again congratulating the distinguished 
majority leader upon the fact that he 
places the responsibility exactly where it 
belongs and calls attention to it in such 
a way that no one can possibly ques- 
tion it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
my right to object, I desire to say that 
the Senate knows as well as I do that 
so far as the controls bill is concerned, 
all the majority leader has to do is to 
ask consent temporarily to lay aside 
the submerged lands joint resolution 
and take up the controls bill. 

The Senate knows that that has been 
done many, many times in the past. 
Every Senator who has been in the Sen- 
ate any appreciable length of time has 
seen it done time and time again. The 
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Senator from Ohio knows from the let- 
ter which he received and to which he 
referred earlier in his remarks that those 
who are opposing the joint resolution 
have said to him that if he saw fit to 
Go that, the speeches we have made 
should be charged against us when we 
return to further consideration of the 
pending resolution and that we would 
reap no benefit by such action. If the 
majority leader has the Senate take up 
the control bill and then, after it is 
passed, return to the consideration of 
the pending joint resolution, the speech 
which I have made will be counted 
against me. I agree to that, and every 
opponent who has spoken against the 
joint resolution agrees to that same 
thing. So the opponents of the joint 
resolution would gain nothing by tem- 
porary laying aside the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. They can make all the 
speeches they want to by offering ' 
amendments and making speeches on 
the amendments. The letter itself is, I 
think, complete evidence of the inten- 
tion to filibuster. 

Mr. President, I renew my request. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may I not 
make a further statement in connection 
with my remarks? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. I am merely 
trying to get back on the subject again. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is this a continuation of the de- 
bate? 

Mr. HILL. Iam trying to make a fur- 
ther statement. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only re- 
newed my request. That is open to de- 
bate. 

I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, was there 
not a unanimous-consent request pre- 
sented to the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. It has not been agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama has 
reserved the right to object. 

Mr. CASE. I understood that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] had 
yielded the floor, and I understood that 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
was proceeding under his previous right 
to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I was proceeding under 
my reservation to object. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from Alabama recognized under his 
reservation of objection, or is he con- 
tinuing his speech? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. He is recognized under his reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I listened 
with much interest to all the very kind 
and praiseworthy words the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. HoLLAND] has said 
about the distinguished majority leader, 
and I wondered if in his commendation 
of the Senator from Ohio the Senator 
from Florida was associating himself 
with the Senator from Ohio in his state- 
ment that he favored cloture. 
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Mr. President, there are many op- 
ponents of this joint resolution. The 
Senator,from Florida referred to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] and 
to me as opponents. A number of other 
Senators are opposed to the joint reso- 
lution. As I said earlier, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee wishes 
to address himself to a very important 
substitute amendment to the joint reso- 
lution, The other opponents of the 
joint resolution have the same right that 
I have exercised to voice their reasons 
for opposition to the joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I do not desire to deny the 
Senator from Illinois the right to the 
floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the Senator 
from Illinois reserve the right to object 
to the unanimous-consent request made 
by the Senator from Ohio before the 
Senator from Ohio yielded the floor? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama has 
reserved the right to object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Cannot the Senator 
from Illinois speak under the reserva- 
tion of his right to object to the pending 
request? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the Senator from Alabama 
yields for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio raised a most important 
question when he spoke about favoring 
cloture. I think each individual Senator 
ought to know what the Senator from 
Ohio has said about favoring cloture, 
all that it imports, all that it signifies, 
all that it means. I am very curious 
to know whether those like the Senator 
from Florida who has spoken in such 
great praise of the Senator from Ohio are 
associated with the Senator from Ohio 
in his statement about favoring cloture. 
The question gets bigger as it goes on, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for a 
2-minute statement? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am sorry, 
but I must object. As soon as the present 
discussion is completed, I intend to make 
a request for a morning hour. But let 
us first finish the pending matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair hears objection. x 

Mr. TAFT. I object. I think we 
should act on the pending request. I 
think it ought to be acted on before any- 
thing else is done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. As I was saying, it is not 
only the Senator from Illinois and I who 
are in opposition to the pending joint 
resolution. There are many other op- 
ponents of the measure, and surely they 
have their rights to speak, their rights to 
be heard, their rights to give their rea- 
sons, their rights to present their argu- 
ments in opposition to the joint resolu- 
tion. 
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There has been made in the Senate 
today a statement that certainly should 
challenge every Senator. The great, dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the Senate, 
with all his power and influence, has 
made the statement that cloture should 
be enforced. I cannot help wondering 
if those who have praised him will asso- 
ciate themselves with the Senator from 
Ohio in his statement in favor of cloture. 

Mr. NEELY and Mr. DOUGLAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to have the Chair 
protect me in my rights. I am reserving 
the right to object, and I am speaking 
under that reservation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. To whom does the Senator from 
Alabama yield? “ 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois 
has been trying to get me to yield. I ask 
the Chair to protect me in my right to 
the floor. With the understanding that 
I will be protected in my right, I now 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Alabama may yield to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who has been 
trying to get the floor, without the Sena- 
ar from Alabama losing his right to the 

oor. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. Although I disagree with the Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly,. sharply, and in 
every way possible in the matter of clo- 
ture, I appreciate the courtesy he has 


_just extended to me. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GriswoLtp in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Alabama for 
yielding, and the Senator from Ohio for 
consenting that he might yield. 

I desire to make some comments upon 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. I feel sure that 
the Senator from Florida wishes to be 
accurate and charitable in his refer- 
ences to the matter under discussion. 
I feel that in calmer moments he would 
not have made the statement he made— 
that because I did not explicitly deny 
there was a filibuster in progress, I 
thereby confessed. That is an extraor- 
dinary leap in logic, an extraordinary 
remark for one Senator to address to 
another. But since silence might be 
thought to indicate acquiescence to and, 
indeed, approval of the statement by 
the Senator from Florida, I now wish to 
enter a formal denial. We are not fili- 
bustering in opposing this bill. 

I think it is well to realize what a 
filibuster is. A filibuster is prolonged 
debate intended to prevent a vote. We 
who oppose the pending measure are not 
trying to prevent a vote. We want the 
vote to be held, but we want it to come 
on the part of Senators with informed 
minds and sensitive consciences. We 
believe that on the subject now engag- 
ing the Senate for several years there 
has been widespread propaganda which 
has disseminated a great deal of misin- 
formation throughout the country, and 
even to those who sit in the Senate. 
We believe that it will require some time 
to remove the mists of misinformation 
from their minds and to let the sun of 
truth shine through, 
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Therefore, Mr. President, since the 
question being debated is in part a com- 
plicated one, although in essence simple, 
we have been trying to appeal to the 
minds and consciences of our colleagues, 
so that when new decisions are made, 
not only by Senators but by the public, 
when the public becomes informed about 
this gigantic giveaway of from fifty to 
three hundred billion dollars, and real- 
izes the large amounts which are at 
stake, they gradually will make their 
opinions felt. 

Mr. President, it is quite true that we 
who are debating the pending measure 
are, in a sense, debating it for a larger 
audience than merely those who are 
physically in this Chamber. We are not 
seeking to prevent a vote. But when the 
vote comes, we want the vote to be based 
upon a real understanding of the issues 
by both the Members of the Senate and 
the citizens of the country; for when the 
people become informed and make a 
correct decision, we will probably find 
that many Senators will change their 
minds. 

We made a very good offer yesterday 
to the Senator from Ohio. We said that 
if he were really concerned about con- 
trols legislation—and I am sure his heart 
beats passionately on that subject and 
that he is an earnest advocate of the 
program of the President—we could lay 
aside the pending joint resolution, con- 
sider the controls bill, and then resume 
debate on the joint resolution, and that 
all the speeches which have been made 
so far would be counted against those 
who spoke. This would be a program of 
cooperation, whereby Democrats would 
work with Republicans in order to carry 
out the program of the President, who 
is asking for extension of rent controls 
until September 30, and who has said he 
would find acceptable a grant of author- 
ity to impose wage and price controls in 
the event of a grave national emergency. 

I hope the Senator from Ohio will not 
balk the aspirations of his own party 
leader by insisting that the Senate ram 
through a fifty to three hundred billion 
dollar giveaway, and at the same time 
defeat the interest the American people 
have in the emergency controls meas- 
ure—a measure which he is preventing 
from coming up by his present attitude. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. For what purpose does the 
Senator from South Dakota desire me 
to yield? 

Mr. CASE. So that I may propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, does a 
straight-out objection take precedence 
over a reservation of objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that if the Senator 
from South Dakota obtains the floor in 
his own right, that will supersede a res- 
ervation of objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I have the floor. _ 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield so that the 
Senator from South Dakota may address 
a query to the Chair? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if a fili- 
buster is not in progress, why do we not 
proceed with the debate? Why prolong 
this discussion on a reservation of objec- 
tion? It seems to me that if the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is sincere in his de- 
sire that the Senate proceed with the 
discussion, we should get on with the 
debate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to object, if the Senator does not 
intend to object. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not 
raise this question this morning. So far 
as I was concerned, as soon as the quo- 
rum call had been completed the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee could have begun 
his speech. I did not raise this question 
or in anyway cause the discussion. The 
discussion was brought about by a re- 
quest of the distinguished majority lead- 
er, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], 
and by the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], who offered 
an opinion of his own. They were the 
Senators who brought up the matter not 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Then, after the matter had been 
brought up, the Senator from Ohio—I 
do not know that I should use the word 
“threatened”—at least, impliedly threat- 
ened that there might be cloture in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
impliedly threatened that there would be 
cloture in the Senate. 

Mr. President, if I may yield without 
losing my right to the floor, I shall be 
delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question with 
ane understanding that I will not lose the 

oor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Alabama state for the RECORD 
whether or not he voted for the cloture 
rule? 

Mr. HILL. The Wherry rule? As I 
understand, all Senators who were op- 
posed to the other proposed rule voted 
for the Wherry rule as a compromise, it 
being the lesser of two evils. 

I hope the Senator from Ohio was not 
talking about the Wherry rule. Let us 
keep the record straight. I thought 
the Senator from Ohio was not talking 
about the Wherry rule. I am sure he 
was talking about a real cloture rule, 
The Senator from Florida knows that 
the Wherry rule has never worked and 
has never been effective. It has never 
operated in any way since it has been in 
the rule book. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. I am afraid that as a re- 
sult of what the Senator says over and 
over again some might gain the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Ohio has 
admitted the validity of what the Sena- 
tor has said. 


I did not threaten cloture _ 
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in connection with this joint resolution 
at any time or even imply such a threat. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may not have 
had it in mind, but certainly from what 
he said the deduction might have been 
made that he had in mind cloture. He 
stated that he favored cloture. 

This joint resolution involves the giv- 
ing away of billions of dollars’ worth of 
property. As the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Douctas] has said, it involves any- 
where from $50 billion to $300 billion 
worth of property. It involves the very 
attribute of sovereignty of our National 
Government. It involves serious ques- 
tions in our relations with other nations. 
We do not know how serious the conse- 
quences might be to our country and 
to its peace if the joint resolution were 
passed. ‘ 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield 
for a question. I have no disposition to 
delay this matter at this time. One of 
the strong proponents of the joint reso- 
lution desires me to yield. Perhaps he 
wishes to make it clear that he is not 
in favor of any kind of effective cloture 
rule, but that he favors a rule which is 
innocuous—a capon rule, such as the 
Wherry rule. y 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama realize that in President Tru- 


man’s veto message, he stated that the 


estimated gross value of the oil involved 
in the belt affected by the pending leg- 
islation was 2.5 billion barrels, and that 
even under the most optimistic calcula- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, no one 
could hope to recover more than about 
20 percent net? At about $2.50 a barrel, 
there would not be more than $1,250,- 
000,000 in revenue to be derived over a 
period of 30 years, or about $42 million 
a year. 

Mr. HILL. Two or three days ago the 
Senator from Louisiana, by indirection, 
was critical of President Truman. The 
Senator stated that the then President 
was the one who was responsible for all 
the cases in court. The Senator practi- 
cally impeached the former President. 
Now he tries to bring the former Presi- 
dent here as his witness. Of course, the 
Senator from Louisiana knows that we 
have before us figures which have been 
brought out in this debate. I do not 
know the basis for the statement in 
President Truman’s message. We have 
had figures brought out clearly before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. We have the testimony 
of the Geological Survey. We have the 
testimony submitted by Dr. Weeks and 
other reputable expert witnesses, some 
of them employees and officials of the 
Standard Oil Co. We have all that 
testimony. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, In the light of all that 
testimony, the Senator from Louisiana 
seeks to use as a witness a man whose 
statements he was endeavoring to im- 
peach the other day. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HILL. Ah, these are strange 
times, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, «will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. This joint resolution can- 
not stand on its merits. It seems to 
be necessary to get a witness whose 
statements one of the strongest propo- 
nents of the joint resolution has sought 
to impeach. 

We have had the question of cloture 
brought up. The other day I paid trib- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio. I said 
that among all his many virtues his 
brightest shining virtue was that of in- 
tegrity. If there was no implied threat 
of cloture, why did the Senator from 
Ohio speak about cloture? Every Sen- 
ator knows that cloture means a limi- 
tation of debate. As we know, there is 
an effective cloture rule in the other 
body. In that body, when the rule is 
invoked, every Member is practically at 
the mercy of the leadership. Any time 
the leadership wants to move the pre- 
vious question and cut off every oppo- 
nent from the opportunity of opening 
his mouth; any time the leadership 
wants to put a Federal padlock on the 
mouths of the Members, it can do so, 

The debate today shows what is in- 
volved. There is involved a giveaway 
of billions of dollars worth of property 
with respect to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trustee for all the people of 
the United States. There is involved 
the question of the impingement upon 
and the impairment of the sovereignty 
of the Government of the United States, 
There is involved the question of ex- 
tending boundaries into international 
waters, and thus incurring the risk of 
serious and dangerous consequences in 
our relations with other nations. It is 
proposed to do that in a fashion which 
might lead either to peace or war. 

The Senate finds itself under the 
shadow of a cloture rule. Senators with 
whom I have sat in méetings, Senators 
who have joined with the Senator from 
Alabama in resolutions expressing our 
determination to have free and open de- 
bate in the Senate are now praising the 
Senator from Ohio as he speaks about 
cloture. Heaven forbid that a Federal 
padlock should ever be placed upon the 
mouth of my good and able friend, the 
Senato- from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield for a question only. 

Mr. LONG. I submit to the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want the 
Senator from Louisiana to put his ques- 
tion in the form of an interrogation. 
The other night I yielded to a certain 
Senator and my fine friend the majority 
leader [Mr. Tart] said that I was not 
acting in accordance with the rule, in 
that I was yielding for something other 
than a question. 

I can yield only for a question. The 
Senator’s leader in this fight, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, has de- 
creed that the rules shall be strictly 
adhered to, a thing which we do not do 
more than once in 5 years. The usual, 
normal, informal procedure is to be done 
away with, and we are to adhere stric 
to the rule. : 
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I yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
for a question only. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that the figures used by the former 
President of the United States, to whom 
I referred as an adverse witness because 
he was on the other side of the issue, 
are the same as those of the Geological 
Survey, accepted by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs as being ap- 
proximately the value of the oil and gas 
resources here involved, and that, based 
upon those figures, the Senator is exag- 
gerating about 40 to 1 with his mini- 
mum figure? 

Mr. HILL. No; the Senator from Ala- 
bama does not know that. 

The Senator from Alabama knows 
that this joint resolution would give 
away all the oil and gas and other re- 
sources which may be in the beds of 
submerged lands within the marginal 
sea. 

The Senator from Alabama knows 
that the distinguished acting chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Corpon], who had 
charge of the bill, very frankly and 
forthrightly stood at his desk and said 
that he did not know where the State’s 
seaward boundaries were, and therefore 
when he used the term “marginal sea” 
no one knew what that meant. 

The Senator from Alabama also knows 
that out beyond the marginal sea lies a 
vast storehouse of oil, gas, and other re- 
sources. 

The Senator from Alabama knows that 
the joint resolution would open the door, 
As the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucras] has well expressed 
it, it proclaims the slogan, “Come and 
get it’—come and get the oil out beyond 
the marginal sea. 

The Senator from Alabama knows 
that the House of Representatives, un- 
der the drive, the impetus, and the per- 
suasion of Texas leadership, passed a 
bill giving away to the States a large 
part of the oil and gas lying out beyond 
the so-called marginal sea. 

Therefore, the figures referred to by 
the Senator from Illinois and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana are immaterial and 
irrelevant; they have nothing to do with 
the present situation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for a question only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Griswotp in the chair). The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized for a 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Alabama realize that the pend- 
ing joint resolution does not dispose of 
the Continental Shelf, and perhaps it is 
because of that fact that there exists a 
difference in the figures between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois? 
Does not the Senator from Alabama 
think that if the pending joint resolu- 
tion had dealt with the Continental Shelf 
and dealt with boundaries in a more dis- 
tinct fashion, we might know what it did 
with reference to the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico has done a valiant job as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. He knows the subject 
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thoroughly. He is absolutely right. As 
the Senator from Alabama said previ- 
ously, one of the tragic omissions of the 
joint resolution is that it gives away the 
oil and gas within the so-called mar- 
ginal sea, without indicating just how 
much is involved. 

It does not make any provision for the 
Federal Government to proceed to de- 
velop and derive benefit from the oil and 
gas on the Continental Shelf beyond the 
marginal sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recall, when the Alaska 
statehood bill was before the 82d Con- 
gress, that because the committee had 
worked the bill over in committee and 
changed its provisions somewhat, the 
Senate said no hearings had been held 
on the exact bill before the Senate and 
therefore sent it back to committee for 
hearings; and that many of the Senators 
who now wish to hurry the pending joint 
resolution through the Senate were 
among the Senators who sent the Alaska 
statehood bill back to committee for 
hearings? Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama recall that fact? 

Mr. HILL. I recall if well. Some of 
the Senators who now are insisting on 
such haste—oh, Mr. President, we must 
rush the joint resolution through imme- 
diately so that we can immediately give 
away all this property which is worth 
so much money—some of the Senators 
who now want to make this immediate 
giveaway were among those who voted, 
as the Senator from New Mexico has 
suggested by his question, to send back 
to committee the Alaska statehood bill, 
because, they said, there had not been 
held proper hearings on the bill and 
there had not been proper consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to de- 
tain the Senate longer, except to say, as 
I said yesterday, that the more I study 
and analyze the pending joint resolution, 
the more important and the more far- 
reaching do I realize are the matters in- 
volved in it. It involves the question of 
giving away billions of dollars worth of 
property. It involves the question of 
sovereignty and the attributes of sover- 
eignty of the Government of the United 
States. It involves the question of ex- 
tending boundaries in dangerous fashion 
into the international domain. Some of 
the consequences may lead no man 
knows where. The consequences may 
even lead to peace or war, as I have said, 

So, Mr. President, I believe that the 
opponents of the joint resolution, know- 
ing what is contained in the joint reso- 
lution, and understanding the ques- 
tions involved, and feeling as they do, be- 
lieve it to be their solemn duty and 
obligation to oppose the joint resolution, 

They believe it to be their solemn duty 
to make all the facts pertaining to the 
joint resolution known to the Senate 
and, so far as it is possible, known to 
the people of the country. Therefore 
we cannot sit idly by and have, by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, cloture im- 
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posed upon the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
RT from Alabama yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. HILL. It shocks me to think that 
some of my colleagues and comrades in 
the Senate, with whom I have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in fighting the bat- 
tle to assure free and open debate in 
the Senate, now are associating them- 
selves with and becoming party to an 
effort to cut off the debate, which in ef- 
fect and in reality would impose cloture 
on the Senate. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee de- 
sire to ask me a question? 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee for a ques- 
tion only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for a question. 

Mr. GORE. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee that an effort 
has been made this day to place an onus 
upon the opponents of the joint resolu- 
tion. An effort is being made to shift 
to the opponents of the joint resolution 
the onus of any delay which may occur 
with reference to the passage of the De- 
fense Production Act. Would the Sen- 
ator from Alabama be willing to express 
his opinion as to the urgency, in the na- 
tional interest, for action on and passage 
of the pending joint resolution as com- 
pared with action on and passage of the 
Defense Production Act? Which would 
be in the greater national interest, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the passage of the pending joint 
resolution or the passage of the Defense 
Production Act? 

Mr. HILL. There can be no question 
about that, Mr. President. In all the 
debate which has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate, in all the full day’s 
speech made by my good friend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotranp], who spoke from the time the 
Senate met until it recessed in the after- 
noon of 1 day, in all the able speech of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
who spoke for many hours on the pend- 
ing joint resolution, in all the remarks 
which have been made by Senators who 
have urged passage of the joint resolu- 
tion, and in all that has been said by the 
acting chairman of the committee him- 
self, the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Corpon], who held the fioor for 2 days, 
not once has there been advanced, so 
far as the Senator from Alabama knows, 
one reason for any immediate action on 
the joint resolution, not one reason has 
been shown to justify the contention 
that there is involved any emergency 
whatever with reference to the joint 
resolution and that it should be driven 
through the Senate with haste or with 
dispatch. No reason whatever has been 
cited. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to the controls bill, that is in an 
entirely different category. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio has stated that the sub- 
ject before the Senate has been under 
discussion for days, for months, even for 
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years. I inquire why it is necessary to 
drive through the pending joint resolu- 
tion, when all of us know that the con- 
trols bill is an emergent measure, which 
the Senate should consider now, and 
when all of us know that it is so easy for 
the Senate to proceed with the consider- 
ation of the controls bill? Mr. Presi- 
dent, my sweet, good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, need only 
say—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. All the Senator from Ohio 
need say is: “Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent”—I am not making the 
request; I am merely saying what the 
Senator from Ohio could say in order to 
have the Senate consider the controls 
bill—all he would have to say would be: 
“Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business and proceed to 
the consideration of the controls bill.” 

It could be done in that way. It could 
be done almost before one could catch 
his breath. It could be done almost in- 
stantly. It is so very easy. 

Furthermore, we know that if for any 
reason any Senator should object—and 
I do not know why there should be ob- 
jection—all the Senator from Ohio 
would have to do would be to make a 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the controls bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
€enator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
ticn? 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Ohio 
were to make such a motion there is no 
question in my mind that the majority 
of the Senate would vote in favor of the 
motion, and the controls bill would be 
the pending business. We could dispose 
of the controls bill, then return to the 
consideration of the joint resolution, 
with the understanding—with the very 
generous and very magnanimous under- 
standing—that those of us who have 
spoken on the joint resolution would not 
repeat their speeches and that those 
Speeches would be counted against us. 

Of course, I yield to my good friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Alabama object to the unanimous-con- 
sent request, or does he not object to it? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, my good 
friend from Ohio is very able. I have 
said before that I often consider him 
my lawyer. The Senator from Ohio and 
I sit as members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and when 
difficult and abstruse questions arise it 
is the Senator from Ohio to whom I turn. 
He is my lawyer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order: The Senator from Ala- 
bama is supposed to speak from his desk. 
It is not proper for him to approach me 
and pat me on the head. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hope I 
Ihave not made things so hot for the 
Senator from Ohio that he has to cry 
out. I do not want to make things any 
hotter for him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. TOBEY. This is the question: 
What is the answer of the Senator from 
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Alabama to the question of the Senator 
from Ohio? Is the answer “Yes” or 
“No”? 

Mr. HILL. Well, if it is a question on 
cloture, I would say definitely “No.” 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
stated, namely, the importance of this 
measure, its far-reaching effect on do- 
mestic matters and international mat- 
ters, the fact that it is a giveaway meas- 
ure, and the fact that other opponents of 
it who feel as I do have yet to present 
their views and to state their positions 
and to make their arguments against the 
measure, in addressing the Senate—I 
feel constrained to object; and I do 
object. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators who 
desire to introduce bills or joint resolu- 
tions or submit other matters which 
ordinarily are handled in the morning 
hour, be now permitted to do so, pro- 
vided the time used for any such mat- 
ter does not exceed 2 minutes. 

I may say that after the disposition of 
routine business, I hope the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] will 
be recognized, for he has been waiting 
a long time, and is entitled to the floor. 
Of course, I am sure he will not object to 
a few minutes’ further delay at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


DRAFTING OF PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE FOR MILITARY SERVICE— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTIONS FROM 
STUTSMAN (N. DAK.) DISTRICT 
MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 

receipt of a letter from the Stutsman 
District Medical Society, Jamestown, N. 
Dak., signed by Dr: J. W. Jansonius, sec- 
retary, embodying resolutions adopted 
by that society, which comprises physi- 
cians from Stutsman, Dickey, and La- 
Moure Counties, relating to the drafting 
of physicians into the military services. 
I present the letter, for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 
- There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., April 1, 1953. 
Hon. Wm. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The Stutsman Dis- 
trict Medical Society, which comprises 
physicians from Stutsman, Dickey, and La- 
Moure Counties, has gone on record unani- 
mously as approving the resolutions as given 
below, and directed the secretary to take 
appropriate action: 

“RESOLUTION 1 

“Resolved, That the doctor-draft law (Pub- 
lic Law 779) be revised to provide that 
physicians who have not reached their 51st 
birthday be divided into two groups: Group 
A, those physicians never having military 
service; these men to be called according to 
age, the youngest being called first. Group 
B, those physicians who have had. military 
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service since September 15, 1950; these men 
to be called according to the length of mili- 
tary service, those with the least service be- 
ing called first. Group B shall not be called 
until group A is completely exhausted. 


“RESOLUTION 2 


“Resolved, That this draft law (Public Law 
778), being a special draft law for pro- 
fessional people, should be taken out of the 
hands of local selective-service boards and 
put in the hands of a special selective-serv- 
ice board, one for each county or medical so- 
ciety district. This special selective-service 
board shall consist of 8 members, as follows: 
2 laymen, 3 doctors of medicine, 2 doctors 
of dentistry, and 1 doctor of veterinary 
medicine.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Jansonrus, M. D. 
Secretary, Stutsman District 
Medical Society. 


SEGREGATION OF INTERESTS OF 
INDIANS IN CERTAIN FUNDS— 
RESOLUTION OF GENERAL COUN- 
CIL OF REDLAKE BAND OF CHIP- 
PEWA INDIANS, REDLAKE, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD, a resolution adopted by 
the General Council of the Redlake 
Band of Chippewa Indians, Redlake, 
Minn., relating to the segregation of in- 
terests of the individual members of the 
various Indian tribes in funds deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of such 
tribes. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 

REDLAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

K “RESOLUTION 2 

- “Whereas S. 330, a bill to provide for seg- 
regation of the interests of individual mem- 
bers of the various Indian tribes in funds 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
such tribes, was introduced in Congress on 
yenuery 9, 1953, by Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska; 
an 

“Whereas this bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to withdraw from the Treas- 
ury all funds on deposit therein to the credit 
of any tribe or band of Indians and to seg- 
regate the pro rata share of each member 
of such tribe or band whose name appears 
on the tribal rolls: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Council of the 
Redlake Band of Chippewa Indians disap- 
proves S. 330, a bill to provide for segrega- 
tion of the interests of the individual mem- 
bers of the various Indian tribes in funds 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
such tribes. 

“Unanimously disapproved.” 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify this 
to be an exact copy of Resolution No. 2, 
in council proceedings dated March 22, 1953. 

JOSEPH GRAVES, Chairman, 
PETER Graves, Secretary. 
REDLAKE, MINN., March 27, 1953. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1682, A bill for the relief of Branimir V. 
Popovitch and Mila B. Popovitch; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1683. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Barber Act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

8.1684. A bill to facilitate civil-service 
appointment of persons who lost opportunity 
therefor because of service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950, and to provide 
certain benefits upon appointment; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1685. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
postmasters, supervisors, and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1686. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey a tract 
of land out of the Teton National Forest, 
Wyo. to Thomas Guilfoyle Huff in exchange 
for a tract of land adjacent thereto owned 
by the said Thomas Guilfoyle Huff; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hunr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1687. A bill for the relief of T. C. Elliott; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. Cooper) : 

S. 1688. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
WITH THOMAS GUILFOYLE HUFF 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, early this 
year, Thomas Huff, of Wilson, Wyo., 
brother of Dr. Charles Huff, of Jackson, 
Wyo., called on me, seeking a sympa- 
thetic ear to a crusade upon which he 
embarked nearly 28 years ago. 

On the morning of June 23, 1925, Mr. 
Huff was the owner of one of the most 
beautiful and productive ranches in 
Wyoming’s famous Jackson Hole coun- 
try, a modern home valued at many 
thousand dollars, barns and other build- 
ings, a large heard of cattle, horses, to- 
gether with ranching equipment and 
machinery. At 4:20 that afternoon, af- 
ter a brief and hardly perceptible cav- 
ing of banks low down along Sheep 
Mountain, a landslide came crashing 
down from an elevation of 8,500 feet and 
1,500 feet above the bed of the Gros 
Ventre River, which ran through the 
Huff ranch. The slide hit the river 
obliquely and ran among the cliffs on 
the opposite side in a height approxi- 
mately 400 feet above the river bed, fill- 
ing the canyon for a distance of 1 mile 
up the river. 

In but a few minutes, the holdings for 
which Mr. Huff had worked so hard were 
buried beneath thousands of tons of 
Forest Service lands which bordered his 
property on three sides. Mr. Huff and 
his family fortunately were able to save 
their lives by riding to safety on horse- 
back. 

Mr. President, a precedent which 
would compensate for the loss of these 
lands does not exist. Mr. Huff feels, 
however, that a moral obligation rests 
in the Federal Government. Since it 
it humanly impossible to require the 
Forest Service to remove its land from 
the Huff land, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill directing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to instruct the 
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Forest Service to make land in kind 
available to Mr. Huff in the same general 
area in which his homestead lies buried. 

The bill (S. 1686) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
convey a tract of land out of the Teton 
National Forest, Wyo., to Thomas Guil- 
foyle Huff in exchange for a tract of 
Iland adjacent thereto owned by the said 
Thomas Guilfoyle Huff, introduced by 
Mr. Hunt, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


TEMPORARY ECONOMIC CON- 
TROLS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk about the 
Defense Production Act. The senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is not present at this time, but I should 
like to say that there is one section of 
that bill with which I differ, namely, the 
control powers given to the Federal Re- 
serve System. So, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 1081) to pro- 
vide authority for temporary economic 
controls, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

Addresses delivered before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 17, 1953, as follows: The 
Preservation of Our Freedoms, by Senator 
JOHNSON of Texas; The Development of Bi- 
partisanship, by Senator GerorcEe; United 
States Foreign Policy, by Senator MANSFIELD; 
Defense of Our Freedoms, by Senator Rus- 
SELL; Peace Through Strength, by Senator 
SYMINGTON. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Letter on the subject of “ghost surgery,” 
addressed by him to Dr. Thomas H. Lanman, 
president of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Letter written by Clarence Wesley, chair- 
man of the San Carlos Apaches Tribal Coun- 
eil, advocating the repeal of certain restric- 
tive laws. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Breakthrough on the 
Color Front,” written by Lee Nichols and 
published in the April 6, 1953, issue of the 
Freeman, 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 
RELATIVE TO NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, I wish to announce that 
hearings by the committee which were 
scheduled to open on Wednesday, April 
22, with Dr. A. V. Astin, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards, Mr. Jesse 
Ritchie, and many others invited to tes- 
tify in connection with the battery addi- 
tive known as AD—X2, will not be held, 
in view of the announcement made late 
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Friday afternoon by Secretary Weeks 
and Dr. Astin. 

I have discussed the matter with a 
majority of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business, and they 
have agreed with my conclusion that no 
useful purpose will be served by conduct- 
ing the hearings at this time, in view of 
the fact that important aspects of the 
matter relating to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards have been resolved by the an- 
nouncement of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the decision of Dr. Astin to 
remain as Director while an investiga- 
tion is being made by an independent 
committee of competent scientists. 

As announced by Secretary Weeks, the 
investigation not only will embrace the 
functions of the Bureau of Standards as 
a vital agency of the Government, but 
will specifically include laboratory and 
field tests relative to the battery addi- 
tive AD-X2. Therefore, any committee 
hearings might well becloud the issue 
at this time, rather than clarify it. 

The committee is fully aware of the 
importance of the Bureau of Standards, 
and appreciates the attitude of profes- 
sional employees of that Bureau, and 
especially Dr. Astin. I am confident that 
the action taken yesterday by Secretary 
Weeks and Assistant Secretary Sheaffer 
will ultimately clear up the entire ques- 
tion. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 

Mr. KEFAUVER.. Mr. President, I did 
not enter into the colloquy between the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
Senator from Alabama, because I was 
to speak later. But today I hope to talk 
about a phase of the problem being de- 
bated which has not heretofore been 
fully discussed, but which has been only 
referred to in passing. I shall discuss 
the absolute necessity for a full and ex- 
tensive study of the very complicated 
and important questions, both from the 
viewpoint of the National and 
from the viewpoint of our international 
relations, which will grow out of the 
enactment of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, if it shall be enacted. Without go- 
ing into a thorough and detailed study 
of the various questions which arise, I 
have thought of some 145 very important 
issues which should be considered by the 
Members of the United States Senate 
and by the people of the United States, 
for they have to do with the future wel- 
fare of our people, and even with the 
question of peace and war. These ques- 
tions should be considered by Members 
of the United States Senate, discussed 
in the public press, and further consid- 
ered by the people before any legisla- 
tion on this subject is enacted. 

Mr. President, it is not a matter of pea- 
nuts about which we are talking. It has 
been stated by the majority leader that 
500,000 words have been spoken in the 
debate on this subject. Assuming that 
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to be true, let us take one of the lowest 
estimates of the value only of the oil 
beneath the waters about which we are 
in controversy, without, at the moment, 
considering the value of all the other 
mineral resources, without considering 
the precedent which the passage of this 
giveaway measure would establish, and 
without considering international com- 
plications. If we take into consideration 
only the oil, and one of the most con- 
servative estimates of its value, $50 bil- 
lion, it follows that if that oil were saved 
to all the people of the United States as 
the result of this discussion, it would 
mean the 500,000 words were worth 
$100,000 each. A realization of that fact 
should result in a more sensible con- 
sideration of the problem, to the end 
that the rights of all the people of the 
country may not be jeopardized. 

Mr. President, that this problem is not 
related to peanuts is admitted by the 
proponents of the joint resolution them- 
selves, and by the great oil companies, 
who are so tremendously interested in 
the exploitation, under State ownership, 
of the oil beneath the marginal sea. 
For example, I have before me an edi- 
torial entitled “Oil Beneath the Sea,” 
published in the New York Times of 
March 16, 1952, which I read: 


The National Petroieum Council comprises 
some 100 representatives of the oil industry 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
give him its expert opinion on what we have 
learned to call “offshore oil.” Because of 
the dispute over State and Federal offshore 
rights it is fair to infer that there must be 
much oil beneath the waters—an inference 
borne out by the Council's recent report to 
the Secretary of the Interior. As yet produc- 
tion from the three major coastal oil States— 
Louisiana, Texas, and California—amounts 
to a mere 20,000 barrels a day. The National 
Petroleum Council gives it as its opinion 
that 200,000 barrels a day could be produced 
after 5 years of exploration and drilling in 
the Continental Shelf, which is land of 
variable width that lies under less than 600 
feet of water, covers an area of 278,000 square 
miles and, after sloping off for 140 miles or 
so, drops precipitously to depths that no 
driller can reach. 

We need this offshore oil. The Census 
Bureau has predicted that by 1975 there will 
be 193 million of us, end that we shall be 
driving 65 million automobiles and 20 million 
trucks. Fuel oil is in heavy demand for 
power on land and sea, It is easy to under- 
stand that by 1975 we shall need more than 
twice the amount of oil that we produced in 
1950. And the demand for natural gas will 
be 15 trillion cubic feet instead of the 6.5 
trillion distributed in 1950. 

All this makes one wonder whether or not 
the conservationists who fear an oil shortage 
in the next two decades are alarmists. If 
the authoritative Dr, Wallace E. Pratt, veter- 
an retired geologist of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, is right—and he usually is 
right—there are at least 1,000 billion barrels 
of oil beneath the world’s Continental 
Shelves, which is about 500 times the present 
yearly world consumption. At least a tenth 
of this store lies under the waters of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, taking the estimate of 
the National Petroleum Council—which 
I imagine is conservative, since the 
Council is made up of those whose busi- 
ness is the oil industry—within 5 years, 
figured on the present price of oil, this 
will be a $1-million-a-day industry, con- 
fining it to oil alone, to say nothing of 
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gas and other minerals and resources to 
which I shall presently refer. 

Mr. President, so far as Iam concerned 
I have no desire to join in anything that 
may be termed a filibuster, but I feel 
that we are considering a measure which 
is of paramount importance to the Na- 
tion. We are establishing policies which 
will have far-reaching effect with regard 
to international implications, with re- 
gard to the public domain, the national 
forests, and other property belonging to 
the United States. I shall presently dis- 
cuss that aspect of the matter also. 

Mr. President, I seem to recall that on 
previous occasions when there have been 
extended discussions, and when there 
might even have been filibusters taking 
place, a measure then before the Sen- 
ate would be set aside by unanimous 
consent for the purpose of proceeding to 
the consideration of an emergency meas- 
ure; and this would be done without 
even obtaining an agreement that the 
speeches previously made would be 
counted against those who made them. 
We agree that the Defense Production 
Act, particularly certain provisions of 
it, such as those relating to allocation 
and other important matters, must be 
extended and should be extended before 
the expiration of the act on April 30. 
That being so, I have never seen a more 
reasonable proposition submitted to a 
majority leader than that contained in 
the letter of yesterday, which is found at 
page 3277 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for April 17. After pointing out that 
the opponents of the Holland joint reso- 
lution are interested only in enlightening 
public opinion on this issue through the 
means of giving full information to Sen- 
ators, the letter, which I shall now read 
to the Senate, because I think the pub- 
lic should understand fully the proposal 
it makes, contains the following lan- 
guage: 

But we also recognize that it is impor- 
tant that the Congress take action very soon 
on priorities and allocations, credit facili- 
ties, and rent control before the present au- 
thorizations expire on April 30. 

Failure to deal with these subjects would 
create havoc, particularly in our large cities, 
and would be a defeat for the program of the 
President which we want to support, 

We therefore declare our readiness to lay 
aside the debate on the offshore-oil bill upon 
the completion of Senator HILu’s speech and 
to resume debate on this topic only after the 
controls bill has been disposed of one way or 
another. Then, when debate on the off- 
shore-oil bill is again taken up, we would be 
glad to agree that the speeches already made 
on this subject can be charged against the 
number allowed each Senator. We therefore 
would not gain any parliamentary advantage 
from such an arrangement. 

We believe that this is a satisfactory 
method of expediting the work of the Sen- 
ate which we, who are opposing the giveaway 
bill, are happy to offer. We hope very much 
that we may obtain your cooperation in this 
matter, 


The letter is signed, Mr. President, by 
many Senators who are opposing the 
Holland joint resolution. 

T hope the public will also keep in mind 
the great public service which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hm] is rendering in shedding light 
upon this issue, and that it will be ap- 
preciated by the American people, I 
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think it will be appreciated in years to 
come by those who today are support- 
ing the Holland joint resolution when 
they see what a catastrophe would have 
been brought about if that joint resolu- 
tion had been adopted. 

I hope it will also be kept in mind that 
the senior Senator from Alabama offered 
today to make a unanimous-consent pro- 
posal along the lines of the letter which 
I have just read, that the controls bill 
be taken up, and that when considera- 
tion of the submerged lands oil resolu- 
tion is resumed, every Senator who is 
opposing it will be charged with the 
speeches they have made. 

Mr. President, anyone listening to the 
debate or reading the ReEcorp, or listen- 
ing to the hearings which have been had, 
will find that whenever anything is 
wrong, hundreds and thousands of ques- 
tions come up with reference to it. 
That has occurred in connection with 
this proposal. So I think it would be in 
the public interest, regardless of whether 
the Holland joint resolution or the 
Anderson bill with the Hill amendment 
is passed, that there should be a commis- 
sion appointed to make a proper study 
and an equitable settlement between the 
States and to report to the Congress 
and to the President of the United 
States. 

That is what is proposed in Senate 
Joint Resolution 18. I expect to propose 
it as a substitute, regardless of whether 
the Holland joint resolution or the 
Anderson bill is passed. I expect. to offer 
it as a substitute for the Hill and Ander- 
son measures, and to the Holland joint 
resolution. 

Ithink it might be well to consider 
this joint resolution which is offered by 
myself together with a number of dis- 
tinguished Senators as cosponsors, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, PASTORE], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Morray], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

It reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of 
assisting in making a proper and equitable 
settlement of problems and claims arising 
out of the recent decisions of. the Supreme 
Court to the effect that the paramount right 
to the submerged lands (including the re- 
sources therein) off the coasts of the United 
States is in the Federal Government as 
against the coastal States (outside of the 
inland waters and harbors, the jurisdiction 
over which is recognized to be in the 
States) — 


Let me add here, Mr. President, that 
the bogey of trying to make it appear 
that the Federal Government wants the 
ownership of river bottoms, inland 
waters, and lake bottoms has caused 
many persons to be confused about the 
issue. The jurisdiction and ownership 
of river bottoms, harbor bottoms, inland 
water bottoms, and lake bottoms are 
recognized in this resolution just as it is 
in the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee recognize that the dis- 
cussion we have been conducting on the 
floor for the past 2 weeks or more lends 
a great deal of emphasis to the resolu- 
tion which the Senator from Tennes- 
see is offering? I refer to the discus- 
sion over the Continental Shelf, the 
discussion as to the amount of oil which 
may be involved, how much is within 
State boundaries, and how much is with- 
out State boundaries. Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee think the discus- 
sion and the arguments as to the amount 
of oil involved give substance to his reso- 
lution and make a new argument for 
it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think they do, 
and I thank the Senator very much. 
The longer the question is debated the 
more questions arise as to what is in- 
volved, as to what is not covered by the 
proposed legislation, and as to the inter- 
national implications it contains, the 
more I am convinced that the Anderson 
bill as an interim measure—and it is 
offered only as an interim measure— 
should be passed so that we can proceed 
with the exploration and development 
of these great natural resources for the 
benefit of the Nation, and especially for 
the benefit of the coastal States. At 
all events, before there is a final deci- 
sion on the problem, there should be 
a discussion and a study in line with 
the joint resolution which I have of- 
fered. We cannot properly legislate on 
this problem with the lack of informa- 
tion that exists at the present time. I 
appreciate very much the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico that he 
feels that the debate shows increasing 
need for such a‘study. I only wish other 
Members of the Senate felt the same 
way about it. 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, wi 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recollect that when he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs many questions were put 
to him about rights and titles, but not 
very many questions about the sub- 
ject of his resolution? At that time 
everyone seemed satisfied that they knew 
the rights in the Continental Shelf and 
what the leasing policy should be, or they 
at least felt there was no urgency abeut 
it. Does not the Senator feel that the 
whole question of leasing rights needs 
to be explored? As I pointed out a day 
or two ago, we cannot expect to get any 
practical results by giving a man a lease 
on 640 acres of land situated under many 
fathoms of water when he cannot find 
the land when he gets there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. When I ap- 
peared before the committee I had a 
statement which I thought would take 
about 15 minutes to present, but I was 
there for approximately 3 hours, because 
innumerable questions were raised for 
the reason that the proponents of the 
Holland joint resolution were not clear 
about it. Eyen the Senator from Texas 
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(Mr. DANIEL] was not clear about it. I 
was convinced, even by the questions 
that were asked in the committee, that 
there should be a commission to consider 
and study the entire problem. 

I continue reading from Senate Joint 
Resolution 18— 


there is hereby established a temporary com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Submerged Lands (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”), which shall be composed 
of nine members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, three to be appointed to repre- 
sent the general public, three to be appointed 
to represent the Federal Government, and 
three to be appointed to represent the coastal 
States and their interests. Of the three 
members appointed to represent the coastal 
States, one shall be a resident of the State 
of California, one a resident of the State of 
Louisiana, and one a resident of the State of 
Texas. Any vacancy in the Commission oc- 
curring after all the original appointments 
are made shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the Commission and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original selection. The 
Commission shall select a chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study for the purpose of deter- 
mining (1) an economically sound and equi- 
table program for the management by the 
United States of the resources in the sub- 
merged lands off the coasts of the United 
States and outside of the inland waters, and 
for the disposition of revenues from such re- 
sources, including a study of the feasibility 
of utilizing such revenues for improvement 
of the educational system and/or for a re- 
duction of the national debt, (2) the amount 
of losses to private citizens, States, and com- 
munities resulting from a dependence on the 
belief that the coastal States have the para- 
mount rights to such lands and the resources 
therein, and (3) which of such losses should 
be compensated by the United States, and 
(4) for the purpose of establishing bound- 
aries and lines of jurisdiction between the 
States and Federal Government. The Com- 
mission shall complete its investigation and 
study and make a report of its findings and 
recommendations to the President and the 
Congress not later than 6 months after tre 
date on which the last of the original ap- 
pointments to the Commission is confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Src. 3. Members of the Commission who 
are appointed from private life shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 per diem 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties of the Commission. Officers or em- 
Pployees of the Government who are appoint- 
ed to the Commission shall not receive addi- 
tional compensation for their work on the 
Commission; but all members of the Com- 
mission shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as such members. The Commission 
may appoint in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the civil-service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 such personnel as it 
deems necessary to carry out its duties. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality any information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics which the Commission 
shall deem necessary for the purposes of this 
joint resolution; and each such department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
establishment, or instrumentality is author- 
ized and directed to furnish such informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman. The Commission is 
also authorized to secure from any special 
master appointed by the Supreme Court, 
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with the consent of the Court, any such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, a sum not 
exceeding $100,000 to carry out the provi- 
sions of this joint resolution. 


Mr. President, it can be seen that Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 18 specifically lists 
certain matters as to which the Com- 
mission shall make a study and report 
to the President and to Congress. It pro- 
vides a program for management by the 
United States of resources in the sub- 
merged lands. It provides also that the 
Commission shall ferret out the amounts 
of losses to private citizens and commu- 
nities which might result from depend- 
ence on a belief that the States had par- 
amount rights, for which losses there 
should be compensation. 

Furthermore, Senate Joint Resolution 
18 provides for the establishment of 
boundaries and lines of jurisdiction be- 
tween the States and the Federal- Gov- 
ernment. 

At the outset of my remarks, I may 
say that I think the Anderson bill and 
the Hill amendment are equitable and 
fair in recognizing that the coastal 
States perhaps should have more rev- 
enue for their schools from the returns 
of oil that might be developed. In my 
opinion, the coastal’ States have been 
offered a very good bargain, the bargain 
being that they shall receive 3742 percent 
of all revenues from oil that may be 
developed off their shores, and also that 
they shall share with the other States in 
the remaining part of this great fund. 
So the amount which the coastal States 
would receive would be in excess of 3742 
percent of the total. 

Some communities, such as Long 
Beach, Calif., have dedicated a part of 
the revenue from oil from the sea to 
harbor improvement projects, and per- 
haps also to their schools. Such com- 
munity activities should be taken into 
consideration by the proposed commis- 
sion in its study. 

When I testified before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I stated 
that I desired to enlarge my joint reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 18, so as 
to include other matters to be investi- 
gated, and that I desired to include, on 
page 3, line 8, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, the following provision: 

(5) If there is to be a policy of disposition 
by gift or sale of our national resources and 
treasure, the establishment of a policy or 
program for such disposition of the national 
resources; (6) the implications and interna- 
tional effects of the extension of the bounda- 
ries of the States, 


I stated that I was offering this joint 
resolution because I hoped the Commis- 
sion to be appointed by the President 
would represent the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government, the viewpoint of the 
States which were involved, and the 
viewpoint of the general public. I hoped 
that such a Commission might make a 
full and complete study of all aspects of 
the problem, so that Congress could leg- 
islate with light and know precisely 
what the repercussions and the interna- 
tional implications might be. 

The great necessity for a study of this 
kind is shown by the interest of Cabinet 
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members and other department heads 
of the Eisenhower administration itself. 
My remarks will be directed to some of 
the questions involved. 

They have been unable to get together 
on the question of what disposition 
should be made of these great resources. 
If they do not know what should be done 
with them, if the Attorney General, the 
Interior Department, and the State De- 
partment are unable to agree upon the 
kind of legislation which should be en- 
acted, how can they expect the Congress 
or the people to reach a decision at this 
time? 

The President of the United States 
said that he favored the giving of title 
to the States. There seems to have been 
some discussion as to whether he was 
fully aware of the import of the Supreme 
Court decisions holding that the title 
belonged to the Federal Government and 
not to the three States. In any event, 
when the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. McKay, appeared before the com- 
mittee, and when Mr. Jack Tate, speak- 
ing for the State Department, appeared, 
they all gave different versions as to the 
kind of legislation they thought should 
be enacted. 

The Attorney General said that he did 
not want to grant title to the States, but 
wanted to grant them the right to de- 
velop, license, and operate the land out 
3 miles, or perhaps even out to their 
so-called historic boundaries; also that 
they should have the revenue from the 
development of this land, but that the 
title to the property should be in the 
United States itself. That is diametri- 
cally opposed to the joint resolution in- 
troduced by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is the man who will have to 
enforce this legislation. He is the man 
who will have to bring any suits which 
may involve the United States in its dis- 
pute with the States or with any foreign 
power. It is quite apparent that he 
must have felt that the granting of such 
boundaries to the States, and the grant- 
ing of ownership in the land under the 
sea to the States, would raise such con- 
stitutional and international problems 
and disputes that it would be impossible 
for him to enforce the law. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Mc- 
Kay, had a different version. He seemed 
to be in favor of giving the States rights 
out to the 3-mile limit, or even out to 
their historic boundaries, but he felt 
that it ought to be a package deal, and 
that there should also be some provision 
whereby the land under the sea beyond 
the 3-mile limit or the historical bound- 
ary should be developed—that is, that 
the right of the United States in and to 
such property should be established, and 
that it ought not to be left open without 
any solution whatsoever. So he was not 
in favor of the Holland joint resolution. 

So far as the representative of the 
State Department was concerned, he 
thought that the freedom of the sea re- 
quired that no grant be made, that no 
State should have any right beyond the 
3-mile limit, and that if we attempted 
to go beyond the 3-mile limit grave con- 
stitutional and international problems 
would be presented. 
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It would be possible—and I thought of 
preparing a comparison, at least for the 
purpose of bringing out this issue—to 
have three entirely different and sepa- 
rate kinds of measures introduced, on 
the basis of the statements of the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, 
and the representative of the State De- 
partment, Mr. Tate. None of those 
measures would follow the line of the 
Holland joint resolution or be identical 
with it. 

Mr. McKay’s statement will be found 
at page 512 of the hearings. 

We find Mr. Brownell saying: 

First. For the purpose of minimizing con- 
stitutional questions, I consider it of primary 
importance that any statute combine a pro- 
gram (a) authorizing the States to admin- 
ister and develop the natural resources from 
the submerged lands within a line marking 
their historic boundaries with (b) specific 
authorization to the executive branch of 
the Federal Government to develop the lands 
outside of that line, with the income there- 
from going to the entire Nation, 


So he feels that there should be some 
provision in this measure for the de- 
velopment of the resources out on the 
Continental Shelf beyond the 3-mile 
limit or beyond the historical bound- 
aries. ` 

Now we come to the testimony of Mr. 
Tate. He says: 

The claims of the States cannot exceed 
those of the Nation. If the Nation should 
recognize the extension of the boundaries 
of any State beyond the 3-mile limit, its 
identification with the broader claim would 
force abandonment of its traditional posi- 
tion. At the same time it would renounce 
grounds of protest against claims of foreign 
states to greater breadths of territorial 
waters, This is without reference to the 
question as to whether the States should 
be permitted to exploit the resources of the 
Continental Shelf beyond State boundaries. 


Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, which we are now considering, 
is a remarkable document both for what 
it includes and what it omits. 

On seven occasions the Supreme Court 
of the United States has confirmed the 
title of the United States—and all of 
the people in the United States—in the 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf adjacent to the United States. 
This joint resolution quitclaims the title 
of all the people of the United States in 
this vast and rich area. 

It makes a clear and unmistakable 
gift of some $60 million which has been 
collected as royalties on oil and gas pro- 
duced in these submerged areas and 
which has been held by the Treasury 
of the United States in trust. There is 
no question at all under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that this large sum of money 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States as represented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But under 
this joint resolution we would make a 
free gift of this $60 million to only three 
States, the States of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana. 

The joint resolution before us con- 
firms the seaward boundaries of coastal 
States to the usual 3-mile limit, but it 
confirms limits of a greater distance 
for such States as claimed such greater 
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distances when they entered the Fed- 
eral Union. 

No specific language applies to Texas, 
which claims a seaward boundary line 
104% miles from its coastline, nor to 
Florida, which makes a somewhat simi- 
lar claim. Some proponents of the 
pending measure have assured us that, 
while the joint resolution would con- 
vey to the States title to submerged 
coastal lands to the limits of their recog- 
nized seaward boundaries, it also con- 
firms ownership by the United States in 
the submerged lands lying beyond the 
State boundary lines, to the outward 
edge of the Continental Shelf. 

But, Mr. President, there is no provi- 
sion in the joint resolution indicating 
that purpose. Furthermore, the joint 
resolution contains a joker. The joker 
lies in paragraph (2) of title I, which 
reads: 

All lands permanently or periodically cov- 
ered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to a 
line three geographical miles distant from 
the coastline of each such State * * * 
where in any case such boundary as it ex- 
isted at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or as heretofore or here- 
after approved by Congress, extends seaward 
(or into the Gulf of Mexico) beyond 3 geo- 
graphical miles. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. GORE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to refer to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Did the Senator refer to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, the so-called 
Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was talking about 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, or the orig- 
inal Holland joint resolution. I was 
talking about Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
which is the Holland joint resolution as 
reported by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpon], in behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. GORE. Did the junior Senator 
from Tennessee correctly understand his 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, to say that the provision he read 
is a joker? Does the senior Senator 
from Tennessee imply by what he said 
that the joint resolution is subject to 
misinterpretation at first glance, or just 
what does the Senator mean by his 
statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What I was trying 
to say, Mr. President, was that some of 
the proponents of the joint resolution 
might by their statements lead one to 
believe that the joint resolution made 
provision for the disposition of the re- 
sources under the sea out beyond the 3- 
mile limit, or out beyond the historical 
boundaries of the particular States in- 
volved, and that it was conceded that 
the resources of the Continental Shelf 
would be in the ownership of the Federal 
Government. But I say that is not so. 
Instead, I say there is a joker contained 
in the joint resolution, in that it does 
not make a provision for the disposi- 
tion of the resources in the lands out in 
the open sea beyond the 3-mile limit, or 
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beyond the so-called historical bound- 
aries of the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennesee may yield—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield for a question to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois for a question or for a 
unanimous-consent request, provided I 
do not lose the floor by so yielding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee be permitted to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois for a comment, 
without prejudicing his rights to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the request, provided the 
Senator from Illinois will limit his. time. 
I have no objection to the Senator from 
Tennessee yielding to the Senator from 
Illinois to make a statement, provided 
he does not exceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Illinois may 
proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the senior Senator from Tennessee 
has advanced a very fruitful suggestion. 
I hope that Senate Joint Resolution 13 
will be defeated and that the Anderson 
bill will be substituted for it. But I 
know that this may not happen, and I 
would therefore suggest that the pro- 
posal of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, namely, that action on the joint 
resolution—Senate Joint Resolution 13— 
be postponed until a commission can be 
appointed, which will go into the matter 
very thoroughly and make a report, is 
one that should be given a great deal of 
thoughtful consideration. 

The administration places much em- 
phasis upon careful studies and very 
thorough reports. I wish to say that in 
company with the vast majority of 
Americans, the Senator from Illinois 
and, I believe, virtually every Senator on 
the Democratic side of the aisle, have a 
great personal affection for President 
Eisenhower. We think that unfor- 
tunately when he resigned from the 
Army he got to running with the wrong 
political family and tied up with the 
wrong folks, just as so many other sol- 
dier boys, when they get out of uniform, 
sometimes fall into the company of in- 
ferior companions. But that does not 
diminish our affection for him in the 
slightest. We know that under the 
Strain and pressure of the campaign of 
last year he was forced into what we be- 
lieve was an overhasty commitment to 
support the claims of Texas and Louisi- 
ana. We do not say that there was an 
intent thereby to win the votes of Texas 
and Louisiana. We do not charge intent 
in any sense. The result, however, was 
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that the pledge of the then candidate 
General Eisenhower resulted in his win- 
ning the State of Texas and probably 
also the State of Florida, as well as, al- 
most winning the State of Louisiana. 

I am convinced that General Eisen- 
hower wants to be President of the entire 
United States of America, and wants to 
do a very good job as President. We 
desire to help him. We would like to 
free him from the shackles of his prema- 
ture election commitment, which un- 
doubtedly he now repents and from 
which he would like to be freed, so that 
he would be a freeman. 

It seems to me that the proposal of 
the senior Senator from Tennessee af- 
fords an opportunity for President 
Eisenhower to be the President of the 
entire United States, and to disregard 
all sectional interests which played upon 
him at a time when perhaps he had not 
studied the broad issues involved, and 
when, under personal and political pres- 
sure, he succumbed and made his hasty 
and unfortunate commitment. 

We are trying to save the President 
of the United States from the very diffi- 
cult situation in which he was placed 
during the campaign. We know that 
the Attorney General, and, to some de- 
gree, the Secretary of the Interior, have 
tried to protect the interests of the 
United States, in the testimony which 
they gave in committee on the joint res- 
olution, and that their testimony is very 
much at variance with the final form of 
the joint resolution. Iam sure the com- 
mittee was polite to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to the Secretary of the Interior, 
but apparently it did not pay much 
attention to the advice which was given 
by them. 

If the joint resolution were to pass 
in its present form, or in anywhere near 
its present form, it would put the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a very em- 
barrassing position. He would be torn 
between his previous pledge and duty. 
That is a very hard situation in which 
to place anyone. 

So, Mr. President, while I hope the 
joint resolution will be defeated, I would 
suggest to the supporters of the Presi- 
dent that the suggestion of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee is a very good 
way in which to take the President “off 
the hook,” so to speak, by creating a 
Commission to study the issue. It would 
be a Commission on which the States 
would have adequate representation, 
with due balance being given to the pub- 
lic interest. The Commission could make 
its report within a brief period of time, 
so that the President would have before 
him the facts which he did not have 
when he said he was in favor of the 
claims of Texas and the other coastal 
States. > 

With his usual ability, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has 
made a suggestion which I hope, if all 
the other ways of protecting the Presi- 
dent and the Nation fail, may be fol- 
lowed both in the interest of the coun- 
try and in the interest of the President. 

With thanks to the majority leader 
for his courtesy in permitting me to 
speak without causing the Senator from 
Tennessee to lose his right to the floor, 
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I now conclude. I hope I have remained 
within the 5-minute period. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TODAY 
UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 A. M. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me, to 
permit me to propound a unanimous- 
consent request, provided it is under- 
stood that in yielding for that purpose, 
the Senator from Tennessee will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate conclude its busi- 
ness for today, it take a recess until 
Monday next, at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comment which has been 
made and the confidence which has been 
expressed in my joint resolution and in 
the intention cf its sponsor and its co- 
sponsors, by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. The pro- 
ponents of the Holland joint resolution, 
as well as the Senators who are oppos- 
ing the joint resolution, could get to- 
gether on my joint resolution without 
doing prejudice to the positions they 
have taken, because my joint resolution 
would simply enable the Senate to legis- 
late with more light, more information, 
and more knowledge than it now has 
about what will be the result of its 
action. 

I was explaining that Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, the so-called Holland joint 
resolution, contains what may be called 
a joker, for it provides that the State’s 
boundaries shall be at a distance of 3 
geographical miles or to the limit.of the 
historical boundaries which the States 
claimed they had when they entered the 
Union, or at such distance as Congress 
may hereafter provide. The use of the 
word “hereafter” is the joker, for it 
means that those who sponsor the Hol- 
land joint resolution, or at least its chief 
sponsors, have in mind that such action 
will be taken hereafter. J 

It will be noted that no provision is 
made to reduce the extent of the title 
the States will have; there is no provi- 
sion that the boundaries shall be out to 
the 3-mile limit or out to the historical 
boundaries of the States, or not that far, 
if in the future the Congress so de- 
cides; but the drafters of the joint reso- 
lution were very careful to provide that 
there could be a hereafter extension be- 
yond the 3-mile limit or beyond the his- 
torical boundaries. That means that at 
any time from the date of enactment of 
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the joint resolution, it would be possi- 
ble for any coastal State to petition Con- 
gress to extend its seaward boundaries 
as far out as the State might wish them 
to be extended. 

As a practical matter, that means that 
if Texas became dissatisfied with a 1042- 
mile limit, the door would be open for 
Texas to request Congress to place the 
boundary of Texas 20 miles out or, for 
that matter, out to a line which would 
include the entire Continental Shelf, 
thus including an area extending from 
the coastline of the State of Texas as far 
as 300 miles or more into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

As a practical matter, it means that it 
would be possible and probable that the 
State of California would request Con- 
gress to extend California’s boundary 3 
miles beyond a line drawn between two 
islands 40 or 50 miles out to sea. 

Some persons may say that is fantas- 
tic, but it is not, because at this time a 
special master who was appointed by the 
Supreme Court, as a result of the deci- 
sions in the California, Texas, and Lou- 
isiana cases, has been trying to fix the 
boundaries of those States; and the 
State of California is claiming as its 
boundary a line 3 miles beyond a line 
between those islands, away out to sea— 
40, 50, or 60 miles off the coast. 

Furthermore, it is not fantastic, be- 
cause we know that the Texas Legisla- 
ture has attempted to extend the bound- 
ary of Texas fifty-odd miles. 

As a practical matter, it means that 
if the State of Louisiana be dissatisfied 
with a 3-mile limit, in view of the fact 
that its neighboring State of Texas 
claims a 1044-mile limit, Louisiana has 
been left an open door through which 
it is invited to say to Congress that, in 
all justice, the outer boundary of Lou- 
isiana should be at the same point as 
the outer boundary of the State of Texas. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, all 
of us know that the State of Louisiana, 
by means of various acts of its legisla- 
ture, has already undertaken to extend 
its boundary for 27 or for 27% miles. 

We can be quite certain that if those 
things are done by the legislatures of 
those States and if those contentions are 
made before the special master of the 
Supreme Court—as has been done by 
the State of California—then those 
claims or requests will be before Con- 
gress, and, then, at every session of Con- 
gress there will be debate and delay in 
regard to how far into the Continental 
Shelf the States will be given control 
over the lands beneath the sea and the 
natural resources therein. 

In other words, the authors of the 
pending joint resolution, in their great 
eagerness to give certain interests to the 
States, have gone so far as to assure the 
States that they will own—lock, stock, 
and barrel—the submerged lands now 
owned by the United States Govern- 
ment; but the sponsors of the joint res- 
olution give no assurance whatever to 
the people of the United States, except 
as to the right of their Government to 
continue to maintain navigational safe- 
guards and some safeguards for the na- 
tional interest. 

Moreover, the joint resolution would, 
without question, give to certain States 
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the $60 million fund from royalties, now 
lying in the United States Treasury. 

Mr. President, many of the proponents 
of the joint resolution are interested in 
balancing the budget and in having pay- 
ments made on the national debt and 
in having tax reductions made. All the 
people of our Nation are burdened by 
heavy appropriations for the national- 
defense effort and by the great national 
debt; and many persons wonder how in 
the world that national debt will ever be 
paid. At this time there is in the Treas- 
ury $60 million derived from this source. 
A conservative estimate of what will be 
recovered for either the United States or 
for these three States, in the case of oil, 
alone, coming from beneath the land 
that is now proposed to be given away, is 
$50 billion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Did the Senator from 
Tennessee hear the statement I made 
earlier today to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, namely, that that figure is an 
exaggeration of perhaps 100 to 1, based 
upon what is provided by the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I heard the state- 
ment in which reference was made to 
President Truman’s veto message. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee familiar with the fact that on 
page 584 of the hearings are to be found 
figures submitted by the United States 
Geological Survey, which back up the 
figures I mentioned on the floor, which 
were the same figures as those used by 
President Truman, which would indi- 
cate that the Senator from Tennessee 
is exaggerating by about 100 to 1? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I heard what the 
Senator from Louisiana said about Pres- 
ident Truman’s veto message, and I 
also have before me a statement which 
I believe Mr. Miller placed in the record. 
However, I did not understand the page 
number mentioned by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It is page 584. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On that page there 
seems to be a statement which was 
placed in the record by a Mr. Miller, not 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I refer to the United 
States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. Mr. Miller was speak- 
ing for the United States Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me first answer 
the question of the Senator fronr Louisi- 
ana by saying I have not studied or 
analyzed the bill to which the Senator 
refers. I am not familiar with the bill 
that, based upon the National Petroleum 
which those men prepared. I do know 
Council’s figures, which appeared in the 
New York Times, and based upon other 
estimates which I have seen, the value 
of the oil resources in this marginal sea 
is greatly in excess of $50 million. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

. Mr. KEFAUVER. I also know that 
one of the estimates made by the pe- 
troleum people themselves was that of 
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all the oil resources or reserves to be 
found in the continental shelves of the 
entire world, one-tenth is in the Con- 
tinental Shelf of the United States un- 
der its coastal waters. Certainly for 
the one-tenth of all the oil reserves of 
the continental shelves of the world, the 
figure of $50 billion or $100 billion for 
the United States would not be excessive. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, just at that point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I first yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, for 
a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the figures quoted this morning. earlier 
in the debate by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana referred to the so- 
called proved crude reserves inside the 
3-mile limit? But his figures were ex- 
tremely small. Is it not true that the 
probable reserves in the Continental 
Shelf as a whole in the gulf. and off Cali- 
fornia, range from a minimum of 15 bil- 
lion barrels or $40 billion, as indicated by 
the Geological Survey, through an esti- 
mate of 40 billion barrels, that being the 
estimate of Dr. Weeks, to 100 billion bar- 
rels, for the Continetal Shelf of the 
United States which is the estimate of 
Dr. Pratt? Shr ed 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I think we 
probably are not talking about the same 
thing, either in regard to the territory 
or in regard to the proved or estimated 
reserves. The statement which the Sen- 
ator placed in the Record is very long, 
indeed. I am sure the Senator from 
Louisiana would recognize Dr. Pratt, who 
was formerly with the Standard Oil Co., 
to be a great geologist, and Dr. Pratt 
says that at least one-tenth of the oil 
in the continental shelves of the world 
lies under the waters of the United 
States. He indicates that there are at 
least 1,000 billion barrels of oil beneath 
the world’s continental shelves, which is 
about 500 times the present yearly world 
consumption. He said that “at least 
one-tenth of this store lies under the 
waters of the United States.” Multiply- 
ing that by the present price per barrel, 
$50 billion is a very modest estimate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator un- 
derstand that the pending measure does 
not dispose of the Continental Shelf, 
that it proposes only to restore to the 
States land within their historie bound- 
aries, which comprises only about 10 
percent, or less than 10 percent, of the 
land of the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I appreciate 
the fact that the measure only disposes 
of land within 3 miles of the low-water 
mark, or out to the so-called historic 
boundaries to which reference has been 
made. But that is the very thing I am 
endeavoring to point out. If the spon- 
sors of the Holland joint resolution were 
in good faith in wanting the people of 
the United States to be sure to have the 
revenue from the oil found beyond the 
3-mile limit, it would seem to me they 
would provide in the joint resolution 
itself for the development, exploitation, 
and fixing of ownership, But instead of 
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doing that, they leave the door wide open 
for the States to come forward later and 
say, “Not a 3-mile limit, but what the 
Congress hereafter says shall be the 
limit,” and to claim all the way out and 
out and out, as some of the States have 
done heretofore. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
line 18 of page 17 of the Holland joint 
resolution there is an open-end provi- 
sion which not only permits the Con- 
gress hereafter to approve boundaries 
beyond the 3- and 10%-mile limits, re- 
spectively, but also provides that any 
boundaries hereafter recognized or ap- 
proved by Congress beyond those limits 
shall be legal. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is certainly 
correct; and no one knows exactly what 
that means. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Congress, in its wisdom, has passed a 
multitude of bills and that it may very 
well be found that in some obscure cor- 
ner of an obscure bill passed by the 
Congress years ago, there may be what 
certain States claim to be a recognition 
of their boundaries vastly beyond 3 and 
10% miles? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is entirely 
true. But the whole wording of the joint 
resolution is almost a direct invitation 
to certain States—and there has been 
plenty of evidence that the invitation 
will be accepted—not only to dig up any 
old claims showing what Congress may 
already have granted, or some obscure 
provision in some law, but to come before 
Congress, after Congress in efforts to ex- 
tend and extend their so-called bound- 
aries and titles and rights to the land 
beneath the ocean, on out to the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question only. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Carrying the col- 
loquy a little bit further, if it is implied 
that the boundaries may be fixed beyond 
the tidelands, is it not safe to assume 
that under the Holland joint resolution 
what some of us fear may happen be- 
yond the 3-mile limit may also happen 
to the interior of the country as well? 
As an illustration, ex-President Hoover 
recently made a speech in which he 
stated that he favored the building of 
multiple-purpose dams by the Govern- 
ment, but that he also favored turning 
over the power from such dams, once 
completed with the people’s money, to 
private utilities. There are at the pres- 
ent time bills before the House and Sen- 
ate seeking to turn mineral rights and 
public lands back to the States. 

What is this particular proposal? Is 
it a proposal for a big grab or a big 
steal? Is it designed to set a precedent 
that would apply to all the 48 States, in 
accordance with which, instead of all the 
48 States participating in this natural 
resource, which belongs to all the people, 
the people of the States other than the 
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coastal States would eventually have 
their resources taken from them? In 
that situation, what would the Federal 
Government do? Who would protect 
the interests of the people in their nat- 
ural resources—resources which belong 
to all the people? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Montana has made an observation which 
we must discuss at great length, because 
unquestionably, as he has so well stated, 
the joint resolution is but the beginning 
of a program to give away the treasure 
of the United States, acquired in Repub- 
lican administrations as well as in Demo- 
cratic administrations, and of which the 
people of this Nation are so proud. That 
is not so fantastic or imaginary as might 
be believed, as I shall point out later. 
The interested parties have not even 
waited for the passage of this joint reso- 
lution to start grabbing the mineral re- 
sources under the public domain. Presi- 
dent Hoover, the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and others have begun adyo- 
cating the disposal of our great power 
projects. The distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, in hearing after hearing 
before the very committee which re- 
ported the joint resolution, and in state- 
ment after statement, said that he was 
going to submit amendments to give the 
States the mineral resources under the 
lands of the public domain. So there 
would be no justification for not turn- 
ing over to the States everything the 
Federal Government owns in the States 
if we reverse the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion and give certain States an outright 
quitclaim to the resources of the land 
under the marginal waters. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
for his contribution to the debate. We 
must talk about the proposed legislation 
at considerable length so that the peo- 
ple who have pride in their national 
parks, who feel that the public domain 
is of importance to the Nation, who 
believe that the national forests should 
be protected, may know what is going 
to follow if we set the precedent of 
starting to give away one of our great- 
est natural resources. I appreciate the 
contribution of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. President, speaking of the ‘na- 
tional defense, the joint resolution spe- 
cifically and categorically revokes the 
Executive order of January 16, 1953, 
setting aside the submerged lands on 
the Continental Shelf as a naval-petro- 
leum reserve. 

The joint resolution, in another state- 
ment about the national defense, con- 
tains this provision: 

In time of wer or when necessary for na- 
tional defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal 
to purchase at the prevailing market price, 
all or any portion of the said natural re- 
sources, or to acquire and use any portion of 
said lands by proceeding in accordance with 
due process of law and paying just compen- 
sation therefor. 


` Mr. President, the United States of 
America, which has sovereign rights out 
to the 3-mile limit and which, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, has oil 
and gas rights in the lands under the 
sea, shall have the right to purchase 
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lands from the States after they are 
given to the States. What this means 
is that although the United States as 
a whole is giving away these lands and 
their appertaining natural resources, 
lock, stock, and barrel, if a war or other 
national emergency should arise and the 
United States believed it had a need for 
the gas or oil produced in those lands, 
or for the lands themselves, the United 
States could have them, provided it paid 
for them at the prevailing market price 
or paid just compensation therefor. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
joint resolution, however, is that while 
it pretends to confirm title to the United 
States in the areas on the Continental 
Shelf beyond the seaward boundaries of 
the coastal States, it make absolutely no 
provision for the United States to utilize 
in any fashion whatsoever the resources 
of those areas. In the first place, no 
act of Congress is needed to confirm 
such ownership by the United States. 
The Supreme Court has confirmed such 
ownership, time and time again. 

In the second place, the committee 
and all concerned have known that there 
is at present no Federal law under which 
the United States Government has been 
able to lease or otherwise utilize the oil 
resources of the Continental Shelf. It is 
not possible for the United States Gov- 
ernment to lease or utilize the resources 
of the Continental Shelf under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act. The question whether 
the Mineral Leasing Act was applicable 
to the exploitation, developing, and leas- 
ing for the purpose of securing oil on 
the Continental Shelf, was considered, 
and the Solicitor General of the United 
States, whose opinion was approved by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States held that the Mineral Leasing Act 
does not apply to offshore oil. The opin- 
ion of the Attorney General was ren- 
dered on August 29, 1947. It was directed 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I shall not read all the 
opinion. If this were a filibuster I might 
read all the opinion, because it is im- 
portant, but I think one paragraph of it 
should be in the Recorp, so I shall read 
it. It is as follows: 

In considering the steps which should be 
taken to protect the interests of the United 
States in the submerged lands off the coast 
of California, following the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court rendered on 
June 23, 1947, in United States v. Cali- 
fornia (No. 12 Original, October term, 1946), 
one of the questions which your Department 
and this Department had to examine was 
whether the provisions of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act required that the procedures set 
forth in that act be followed with regard to 
the property which the Supreme Court held 
in that case to be that of the United States. 
The Acting Solicitor General and the So- 
Heitor of your Department concluded that 
the act imposed no such requirement, 
After consideration I reached the same con- 
clusion, and I now adhere to it. The stipu- 
lations were signed on that basis. 


Mr. President, the great natural re- 
source on the Continental Shelf beyond 
the historic boundaries of certain States 
should be developed and should be ex- 
plored in order that oil might be ob- 
tained; yet, while the proposed legisla- 
tion attempts to deal with the general 
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problem, no provision is made for apply- 
ing the Mineral Leasing Act or any other 
act whereby the Federal Government 
can take any steps whatsoever to develop 
oil and gas resources lying beyond the 
boundaries the States claim. 

The only conclusion, I think, which 
anyone can draw is that the proponents 
of the proposed legislation do not want 
the Federal Goverment to do anything 
with the resources in the land on the 
Continental Shelf. If they did, they cer- 
tainly would have applied the Mineral 
Leasing Act. The reason why they do 
not want anything done about it is that 
they have in mind asking not only for 
land within their historic boundaries, 
but they will come to Congress after 
Congress seeking extension after exten- 
sion until there will be no resources left 
on the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Is the Senator now 
referring to Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
the Holland joint resolution, when he 
describes the situation with reference to 
the Continental Shelf and the develop- 
ment of the resources there? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I will say to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota that that was what I was referring 
to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that the language which pertains 
to the so-called Continental Shelf is 
written in a negative form rather than 
as a positive assertion of the Federal 
Government’s paramount rights and 
ownership? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. It is written with the implication 
that the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment are negligible and that, sooner or 
later, they will be claimed by the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
aware of the fact, is he not, that on page 
16 of the joint resolution, title IJ, section 
3, paragraph (d), contains the following 
language: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall affect 
the use, development, improvement, or con- 
trol by or under the constitutional authority 
of the United States of said lands and waters 
for the purposes of navigation or flood control 
or the production of power, or be construed 
as the release or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States arising under the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
or improve navigation, or to provide for flood 
control, or the production of power. 


Is the Senator from Tennessee aware 
of that language? 

Fora KEFAUVER. Yes; I am aware 
of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator from 
Tennessee also aware of the fact that 
when reference is made to the Conti- 
nental Shelf, the language is again writ- 
ten in the negative, namely, to the effect 
that there shall be nothing contained in 
the joint resolution which would deny to 
the Federal Government rights in the 
Continental Shelf area? Is the Senator 
aware of that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is in section 6, 
page 18. I am aware of the language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not the Senator 
likewise aware of the testimony of the 


Attorney General, the Honorable Herbert 
Brownell? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. 
testimony. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that Mr. Brownell, in testifying 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, made this request: 

For the purpose of minimizing constitu- 
tional questions, I consider it of primary 
importance that any statute combine a pro- 
gram (a) authorizing the States to adminis- 
ter and develop the natural resoures from 
the submerged lands within a line marking 
their historic boundaries with— 


And I call the Senator’s attention par- 
ticularly to this language— 
(b) specific authorization to the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government to 
develop the lands outside of that line, with 
the income therefrom going to the entire 
nation. 


Does the Senator recall that particular 
bit of Attorney General Brownell’s testi- 
money? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I recall that 
particular testimony. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct in saying that Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 is not supported 
by the testimony of Attorney General 
Brownell, the testimony of Secretary 
McKay, or the testimony of Mr. Jack 
Tate, representing the State Department. 
The Holland joint resolution is not an 
administration measure in the sense that 
any department of the Government sup- 
ports it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, is 
the Senator saying that the Holland 
joint resolution has even ignored the 
recommendations of the chief law officer 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It has not only ig- 
nored the recommendations of the chief 
law officer of the Federal Government, 
but also of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who, along with the Attorney General, 
said that provision should be made to 
develop and exploit lands the Federal 
Government owns on the Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for a further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be fair to 
state that Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
first, does not specifically authorize the 
Federal Government to develop, control, 
and own lands in the Continental Shelf 
area; and second, by its negative lan- 
guage, may actually pose an entirely 
new legislative problem for another Con- 
gress in reference to the Continental 
Shelf? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is exactly correct. It is very 
apparent from the language of the joint 
resolution that much more is claimed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 than was 
claimed or contended for by the States 
concerned in the original bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives. Much 
more is claimed by the States in the 
Holland joint resolution than was 
elaimed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] and other proponents of the 
joint resolution themselves. They now 
want to use the Holland joint resolution 
for the purpose of getting their foot in 
the door. Believe me to permit that 
would be granting a substantial conces- 
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sion to the States, and in succeeding 
Congresses there would be further at- 
tempts to get more. That is undoubt- 
edly the intention, as is demonstrated by 
the Holland joint resolution and its legis- 
lative history. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
agree with me that what the Holland 
joint resolution provides is essentially a 
legislative quitclaim to resources in the 
submerged lands within the 3-mile limit, 
with complete disregard for the advice 
and counsel of the Attorney General, 
who said that a quitclaim should not be 
legislated, but, rather, that the sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government should 
be recognized? Does not the Senator 
agree that that is a fair statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement. The Holland joint 
resolution not only goes against the rec- 
ommendation of the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the United States, who 
insisted that title should remain in the 
Federal Government, and that only rev- 
enue derived from resources within the 
3-mile limit should be given to the 
States, but the Holland joint resolution 
also sets aside decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I do not know of any other way in 
which disputes can be settled between 
persons or between States than by re- 
course to the courts. In the United 
States Senate we hear much from day 
to day about the Judiciary. We are ad- 
monished not to interfere with the Ju- 
diciary. After all, the judicial branch 
of the Government was established for 
the purpose of settling disputes. We 
may fight, spar, and argue back and 
forth, but when the Supreme Court acts, 
as it has acted in the submerged lands 
cases, then it should be recognized that 
the Federal Government is the trustee 
over these great, vast resources for the 
benefit of all the people. 

The Holland joint resolution proposes 
to repeal the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. It seems to me that to do so 
would be a very bad precedent to es- 
tablish. When the Supreme Court has 
acted in a way that certain powerful 
interests do not like, those interests 
should not be permitted to come before 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and seek to have decisions of the 
Court overruled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ae from Minnesota for a further ques- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the 
Senator from Tennessee agree with me 
that it is about time the people of the 
United States recognized that the Hol- 
land joint resolution, which is the pend- 
ing business of the Senate, goes far be- 
yond any recommendations of the At- 
torney General, the Department of State, 
or the Secretary of the Interior; and 
would not the Senator go further and 
agree with me that the Holland joint 
resolution has but one objective; namely, 
to take title to and ownership of lands 
which even the Attorney General of the 
United States in the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration has said cannot be divested 
from the Federal Government? Is not 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator from Minnesota. He has 
made a correct statement. I think it is 
about time that the people of the United 
States realized that the executive officers 
of the Federal Government, especially 
the Attorney General, are not in sym- 
pathy with what is proposed by the Hol- 
land joint resolution. The testimony of 
the Attorney General shows that he is 
not in sympathy with and does not be- 
lieve in the general principles of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield fora further 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not correct to 
say that when one is speaking on a pub- 
lic platform during a campaign, it is easy 
to simplify the issue by saying that we 
should hand over to the States the so- 
called submerged lands, but when the 
question comes before a committee of 
Congress, which is preparing to legislate, 
the simple language which covered so 
many areas during the campaign be- 
comes inapplicable, and much broader 
and more complex issues present them- 
selves. Therefore, when the Attorney 
General appeared before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, he first 
had to repudiate the suggestion that 
title to and ownership of the lands be re- 
posed in the particular States; and, sec- 
ond, he had to proclaim again, once and 
for all, as did the Attorney General in 
the Truman administration, that no gov- 
ernment could divest itself of its powers 
with respect to the submerged lands or 
submerged areas. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated a very important 
point. It is very easy to say on a cam- 
paign platform that the submerged 
lands or the tidelands containing oil 
or other resources belong to the States. 
But when the time comes to consider 
legislation pertaining to the sovereignty 
of the United States over land beneath 
the seas, on our boundaries, or along our 
shores, and affecting the many problems 
with which we are confronted in our 
dealings with other nations under in- 
ternational law, then an entirely differ- 
ent proposition is presented. Certainly 
Attorney General Brownell saw it as 
such. He saw that we could not main- 
tain our position as a great nation by 
giving up the title to that over which 
the United States must have sovereignty. 
He could also see difficulties of a con- 
stitutional nature in the enforcement of 
any such legislation as is proposed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, which we 
are now ‘considering. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
very much for his contribution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President 
(Mrs. Smitu of Maine in the chair], will 
the Senator yield to me for a further 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
if I am correct in stating, as the con- 
clusion of the Senator’s argument, in 
the light of the testimony which we 
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have before us in this thick volume, testi- 
mony which was given before the Com- 
mittee. on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that Senate Joint Resolution 13, the so- 
called Holland resolution, contains with- 
in it features which have been criti- 
cized—in fact, repudiated—first by the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the prior administration, and 
secondly, by the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of the Interior of this ad- 
ministration. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is a fair 
statement; and, so far as I know, no 
Secretary of State of the United States 
ever has been willing to go along with 
the provisions of this joint resolution, 
foreseeing all the difficulties which might 
arise. I think we ought to know what 
Secretary Dulles personally thinks about 
the proposed legislation. He sent to 
the committee Mr. Tate, the representa- 
tive of the State Department, who stated 
that anything beyond the 3-mile limit 
would bring on grave international com- 
plications, which I shall point out very 
shortly. 

Consider the number of treaties, and 
the negotiations which have been en- 
tered into by this Nation over the period 
of 165 years of its existence, with hun- 
dreds of other nations, having to do with 
fishing rights in the seas and with the 
freedom of the seas, having to do with 
the protection of our interest in our 
coastal waters, and the preservation of 
the interest of other nations in their 
coastal waters. This legislation is 
brought before us without even having 
the Secretary of State come before the 
committee and state his position. That 
is the reason why we need to have a thor- 
ough and extended study. We need to 
know what may happen when the Secre- 
tary of State tries to protect the sover- 
eignty of this Nation and the rights of 
fishermen and of people engaged in navi- 
gation and commerce of this Nation. 

That is why it is desirable to adopt 
the resolution which I have proposed, 
which provides for a commission to be 
appointed to give consideration to this 
subject. Bear in mind, Madam Presi- 
dent, that under my resolution the Com- 
mission would not be appointed merely 
with the idea of protecting the interests 
of the people. The Commission to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States under my resolution would con- 
sist of 3 members representing the view- 
point of States, 3 representing the view- 
point of the Federal Government, and 3 
representing the public interest. One 
might say with a great deal of justifica- 
tion, “That Commission would be stacked 
against you. That Commission would 
represent the viewpoint of the present 
administration.” 

Supposedly the viewpoint of the pres- 
ent administration is the viewpoint of 
the Federal Government at the present 
time, in favor of quitclaiming this prop- 
erty to the States. But, Madam Presi- 
dent, I am not fearful as to what the 
Congress would do with this measure if 
only it had all the facts, if only it had 
the testimony of Mr. Dulles, if only we 
knew what was going to happen to the 
property far out on the Continental 
Shelf, if only we knew what would hap- 
pen to all the treaties we have entered 
into, if only we knew what would happen 
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to our State Department. We would 
have to divide the State Department into 
21 State Departments, each dealing with 
foreign nations. I think there are 21 
coastal States. Presumably, if we were 
to grant to the States ownership of the 
land under the sea and the natural re- 
sources, treaties affecting fisheries would 
have to be negotiated with each of the 
21 States. We would be whittling away 
our right, our power, our sovereignty, 
and our position as a nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
= the Senator yield for a further ques- 

on? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The testimony of 
the Attorney General which I read a 
short time ago asks that any such pro- 
posal as the one which we are consider- 
ing combine a program authorizing the 
States to administer and develop the 
natural resources from the submerged 
lands within a line marking their his- 
toric boundaries with specific authori- 
zation to the executive branch of the 
Federal Government to develop the lands 
outside that line, with the income there- 
from going to the entire Nation. 

In the light of those two provisions, 
as compared with what are actually the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
is it not probable that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after this debate, when all the facts 
are brought out, may recommend to our 
President that the joint resolution be 
vetoed because it does not meet the re- 
quirements laid down by the President’s 
chief law officer before the committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly agree 
with the Senator. Not only is it prob- 
able, but I am sure that if the Attorney 
General were to express his real feeling 
about this resolution he would insist that 
it be vetoed, because it does not meet 
either of the two paramount qualifica- 
tions which he laid down. He stated, 
in the first place, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must retain title to the land 
under the sea, even within the 3-mile 
limit; that it should be exploited and 
used, and that the revenue should be 
given to the States. As to the land and 
resources out beyond the 3-mile limit or 
the historical boundaries, he stated that 
there should be provision for confirming 
the title to it in, and the development 
of it by, the Federal Government. Those 
were the two salient points, and they 
make sense. But the joint resolution 
before us goes in the opposite direction. 
It negatives the recommendation of the 
Attorney General that the Federal Gov- 
ernment retain title. It does nothing 
as to the property beyond the 3-mile 
limit except, impliedly, to say, “Boys, 
come back in the next Congress and we 
will give you the rest of it.” That is 
what the Attorney General was trying 
to prevent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
if he recalls that early last year the 
President—at that time General Eisen- 
hower, and a possible candidate for 
President—in a letter to the Washing- 
ton Post, or at least published in~the 
Washington Post, expressed his feeling 
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that the submerged lands, or the re- 
sources of the submerged lands, should 
become the property of the States? Does 
the Senator recall that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I recall that there 
was some confusion before he made up 
his mind. It was not quite clear in the 
first place that he was fully aware of 
the Supreme Court decisions, but a let- 
ter was published to the effect that he 
thought the resources should be given 
to the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the light of 
what we know about the letter which the 
President wrote and signed at the time 
he was a general in the NATO organiza- 
tion, as compared with the statement of 
the Attorney General, who is the Presi- 
dent’s chief law officer, is it not fair to 
assume that after more careful examina- 
tion the President has realized that the 
Federal Government cannot relinquish 
its title, cannot divest itself of sover- 
eignty, and therefore may very well look 
upon this joint resolution as a repudia- 
tion of his feelings on the very impor- 
tant question of the submerged lands 
and the resources therein? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is en- 
tirely likely. In my opinion, what the 
President had in mind was that he 
wanted the States to have the revenue 
from the lands out to the 3-mile limit; 
but Iam sure the President of the United 
States, great patriot that he is, does not 
want the United States to give away its 
sovereignty over the land under the seas 
extending from the coasts of the States— 
a sovereignty which is so necessary for 
the conduct of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. 

So I think it is quite likely that after 
consultation with the Attorney General 
of the United States the President may 
conclude—and I am sure many constitu- 
tional lawyers will agree—that Congress 
cannot give away the sovereignty of the 
United States; that Congress cannot leg- 
islate as to what perhaps may belong 
to all the nations of the world; that 
Congress cannot confer title to land un- 
der the sea; and that Congress cannot 
give to States boundaries extending out 
in the sea and including areas where 
perhaps even the Federal Government 
may not have any rights. Therefore, the 
pending joint resolution does not contain 
the qualifications which the President 
had in mind. 

In any event, the Senate can be cer- 
tain of one thing. Those who want to 
see the question settled, those who want 
to get on with the development and ex- 
ploration of the oil beneath the mar- 
ginal sea, will wait a very long time be- 
fore that will happen under the pend- 
ing joint resolution. 

Mr. President, the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, if it should be 
passed, will result in more lawsuits, in 
more disputes between States, in more 
disputes between the United States and 
other nations, and in more injunctions 
and difficult legal proceedings than any 
other piece of legislation that has been 
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considered by Congress in a long time 
has brought about. 

Therefore those who desire to have the 
great resources of the country developed 
for the defense and protection of the 
Nation will not get what they want under 
this kind of legislation. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
have been unable to understand why the 
States that want the resources out to 
their so-called historical boundaries, or 
out 3 miles, do not grab at the proposi- 
tion that has been offered in the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], or in the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] has offered, or in the joint 
resolution which I have introduced, 
which would take care of certain equi- 
table situations, such as at Long Beach, 
Calif., or in some counties that have been 
relying on such revenues for the support 
of their schools. I have never been able 
to understand why they do not grab at 
such a proposition. 

For one thing, it would settle once and 
forever all questions with reference to 
piers, filled-in land, river bottoms, lake 
bottoms, and inland water bottoms, and 
also with reference to jetties. Those 
questions have no reality. They have 
been brought up here as a sort of bogey, 
in an effort to attract support from in- 
land States. However, by the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] those questions would 
be settled once and for all time. They 
have already been settled, but under his 
bill they would be settled once and for 
all time. 

In addition, the coastal States would 
get 37% percent of all the revenue which 
would be derived from the oil in the 


lands under the sea, and they would 


share in the remaining 6242 percent. 
They would share with the other States 
of the Union on some kind of basis, pre- 
sumably on a population or other basis 
which would be determined by Congress. 

The proposal of the Anderson bill is as 
favorable as the Mineral Leasing Act, 
which has met the test of time. As we 
all know, under the Mineral Leasing Act, 
3714 percent of the revenue goes to the 
States in whose boundaries the mineral 
is mined, 524% percent goes to all the 
States that have reclamation projects— 
and any State may qualify for a reclama- 
tion project—and the remaining 1Q per- 
cent is paid to the Federal Government 
for purposes of administration. 

So, Madam President, the Anderson 
bill offers a good bargain. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that by settling 
the question as the Anderson bill pro- 
poses, there would not result any whit- 
tling away of the power and the strength 
and the sovereignty of our country, nor 
would we feel any apprehension as to 
what would happen to our fishing trea- 
ties, or what would happen to American 
shrimp boats that go from Louisiana into 
the Gulf of Mexico, some of which have 
been captured by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore I believe it would be a fair 
settlement. My joint resolution could 
then be passed, and all remaining ques- 
tions could be settled at a later date. 
In the meantime we could develop the 
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oil and use the $60 million for defense 
and for schools, and we would have 
available this vast treasury for national 
defense and for the public-school sys- 
tem of the whole United States, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question, 
with pleasure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator 
from Tennessee a few moments ago 
mention Long Beach, Calif.? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I did mention 
the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator 
from Tennessee visit the city of Long 
Beach at one time during the early part 
of 1952 when he was campaigning ‘across 
the country as a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, and 
while there did he openly, clearly, and 
courageously mention his stand on this 
issue to the people of that community? 
If so, I should like to have him indicate 
their response to him in the primary 
which followed his campaign. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for asking me about my 
experiences in California, I shall be 
very happy to relate them. 

I had stated generally my position on 
the tidelands oil question a number of 
years ago and in my campaign for the 
nomination for the presidency on the 
Democratic ticket. California holds a 
primary in which delegates are pledged 
to vote for the candidate who receives 
the majority of the votes in either the 
Democratic or the Republican Party. 
When I went to California a great many 
people insisted that I not enter the pri- 
mary there, because my position on the 
tidelands oil issue apparently was against 
the position of the State of California. 
They pointed out to me that certainly 
the other side would be in favor of giv- 
ing the State the revenue involved, and 
that a great part of the press was in 
favor of something along the line of the 
Holland bill, by way of a quitclaim to 
the State. Therefore, since I could not 
take that position it would be best if I 
did not enter the primary. 

I said I was not in favor of a quit- 
claim and I thought that although we 
could have all the sparring we wanted 
to have, nevertheless once the Supreme 
Court had acted, its decision became 
the law of the land. I said the Supreme 
Court had said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the trustee for all of the 
people with reference to this vast 
wealth, and that I was sure the people 
of California did not want Congress to 
take something away from all the people 
and give all or a large part of it to them 
and to. the people of Texas and to the 
people of Louisiana. 

However, I said that I was in favor 
of special consideration being given to 
local equities, and that where communi- 
ties had relied upon revenue from the 
tidelands oil over a period of years I 
thought, on a sort of quantum meruit 
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basis, they should be given special con- 
sideration. I said that if a commission 
were to study all the cases involved, with 
a reasonable report being made by the 
commission along that line, keeping in 
mind all the time that the property be- 
longed to the Federal Government and 
must be used for the benefit of all the 
people, but at the same time giving con- 
sideration to local issues, I would sup- 
port such a report. 

The people apparently agreed with 
me on that proposal. I talked with 
hundreds of them.. They said they did 
not want something that belonged to 
all the people of the country. 

On the other side a group got together 
which called itself the regular Demo- 
cratic or the incumbent Democratic 
group, and they put up another slate 
of delegates. There was a contest be- 
tween them and my slate. In the pri- 
mary my slate received 1,156,000 votes 
and the other slate received 435,000 
votes. The principal issue made by the 
other slate of delegates was the tide- 
lands-oil issue. They favored quit- 
claiming title to those lands, and they 
condemned me for the position I took. 

It should also be noted that in that 
election there was a bitterly contested 
Republican primary between a delega- 
tion supporting the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Governor Warren, and a dele- 
gation supporting a State senator. 
That primary was held on the same day. 
In that primary Governor Warren re- 
ceived 1,029,000 votes, and the other 
candidate received 522,000 votes. In 
that campaign more persons voted in 
the Democratic primary than in the 
Republican primary. Of course, the 
State later went Republican by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

But, Madam President, the Senator 
from New Mexico particularly asked 
about Long Beach. Long Beach is a beau- 
tiful industrial, residential, and vacation 
city just a few miles south of Los Angeles. 
Long Beach has a population of perhaps 
300,000 or 350,000. The opposition to 
my position against quitclaiming to the 
States title to the tidelands oil was 
particularly bitter in Long Beach, for 
the reason that in that area, all along 
the road adjacent to the sea and even 
in the sea itself, in Jand which has been 
filled in, there are oil derricks which run 
day and night. ‘They produce tremen- 
dous quantities of oil. I was told that 
the city of Long Beach had set aside 
for harbor-improvement purposes a cer- 
tain amount of the revenue obtained 
from that oil, and that other amounts 
were set aside for school purposes or for 
other purposes. I understand that 
Long Beach relies very greatly upon that 
revenue. 

My friends were sharply divided over 
the question of whether I should make 
a speech in Long Beach. However, I 
went to Long Beach and spoke there. 
In my speech I explained the issue as 
I saw it, as I have stated it in the last 
few minutes. I believe I never in all 
my life received a better reception than 
the one I received from the people of 
Long Beach. By their action they said 
very definitely that they did not want 
something the Supreme Court has said 
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belongs to all the people of the Nation. 
By their action, the people of Long 
Beaeh said they wanted only what was 
theirs. They said they would like to 
have some special consideration given to 
their problem, and I believe they are 
entitled to have such consideration 
given. 

They also felt that the Anderson bill— 
which would give the States 3744 per- 
cont of all the revenue obtained from 
the oil coming from the lands beneath 
the sea off the coast of California, and 
then would permit them to share in the 
remaining 6242 percent—was very gen- 
erous. They said that the Anderson 
bill, by which the United States would 
relinquish any claim it might have— 
although the United States has never 
made such a claim—to any lands be- 
nan the bays or rivers, is eminently 
air. 

So I believe I received a better recep- 
tion in California than I was expected 
to receive. I believe that shows that 
the people of California, as in the case 
of all the American people, want the 
proper thing done in this case. Cer- 
tainly the people of California do not 
show an overwhelming desire to take 
these assets for themselves to the ex- 
clusion of the people of the other States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Tennessee saying that when one 
goes to the people and, in a constructive 
and thoughtful manner, explains this 
difficult issue affecting the submerged 
lands under the open sea and the treas- 
ure house of resources therein, and ex- 
plains his stand in terms of Federal ju- 
risdiction, control, and ownership, even 
when one goes into a coastal State that 
is so closely involved in this issue as is 
California, one is able to get the people 
there to respond on the basis of equity 
and fair play? Is that what the Senator 
from Tennessee is saying has been his 
experience? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly that was 
my experience in the State of California. 
I believe I may also say that is true 
everywhere else. I believe the people of 
the Nation generally do not want to grab 
everything for themselves, for the Amer- 
ican people know that the Nation as a 
whole must be maintained and must 
have certain rights and must be able to 
negotiate in the case certain questions 
arise affecting the submerged lands be- 
yond the coasts. If a fair proposition is 
taken to the people of any State, I be- 
lieve they will understand it and will 
appreciate it and at least will credit one 
with being sincere about it. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the wonderful 
experience the Senator from Tennessee 


had in California, did he find that the. 


opposition to his candidacy made a 
strong point of the fact that they, the 
opposition, favored quitclaiming the 
property under the ocean and giving 
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clear title to it directly to the State of 
California? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. The opposi- 
tion delegation was headed by the at- 
torney general of California, Mr. Pat 
Brown, who is the highest Democratic 
official in that State. Quite a number 
of Members of Congress were on the 
delegation, along with the official Demo- 
cratic leadership of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The main plank in their plat- 
form and the main thing they con- 
demned me for was that I did not favor, 
so they asserted, the best interests of 
California, because I was opposed to this 
proposed quitclaim legislation. A great 
deal was said about that, and the matter 
was editorialized in the newspapers. 
Frankly, my friends were almost scared 
to death about the issue. But, as I have 
stated, I received there 1,156,000 votes, 
whereas my opposition received 485,000 
votes. 

I am sincere in saying that I think the 
large vote and a considerable part of my 
majority may have been because this is- 
sue was carried to the people and be- 
cause they saw the equity of the Ander- 
son-Hill bill, together with the joint res- 
olution which proposes to create a Com- 
mission to make a special inquiry or 
study of the subject. The people of Cali- 
fornia did not favor taking from the 
people of the rest of the Union what the 
Supreme Court has said belongs, at least 
in some degree, to the people of the 
Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I to under- 
stand, therefore, that the Senator from 
Tennessee, in explaining his position on 
the submerged lands and the resources 
contained therein, cited the provisions of 
the Anderson bill, with its special provi- 
sion that 3742 percent of the revenues 
shall go to the coastal States, and that 
the Senator from Tennessee also cited 
the provisions of the Hill amendment, 
which is cosponsored by a number of the 
Members of the Senate, including among 
whom are the Senator from Tennessee 
and myself; and, third, that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee pointed out that 
wherever there are inequities or special 
claims for consideration, his proposal— 
which is one of which I am proud to be 
a cosponsor—would call for the making 
of the needed adjustments in accordance 
with the principles of justice and 
equity? Is that what the Senator from 
Tennessee covered in his remarks? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I think that 
was the chief campaign issue in the en- 
tire campaign in California. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee find any conflict of in- 
terest between the Anderson bill, the Hill 
amendment, and the Kefauver joint res- 
olution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is none. Of 
course, I wish to say that, at that time 
the Anderson bill was called the 
O’Mahoney bill, as I recall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Only after Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney was not returned to the 
Senate, was the bill called the Anderson 
bill. 
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I am very happy to say that I have 
talke with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], with the Senator 
from Alabama IMr. Hitz], with the 
Senator from Minnesota, and with 
many, many other Senators about these 
three measures, namely, the Anderson 
bill, the Hill amendment, and the joint 
resolution calling for the appointment 
of a group to study the problem—which 
is the proposal I have before the Sen- 
ate—and I believe those Senators feel 
there is no conflict. between those meas- 
ures. 

Furthermore, I believe that they feel 
that, as a matter of fact, the Anderson 
bill is only an interim measure, its pur- 
pose being to have exploration begin. 
That bill would settle any possible argu- 
ments, imaginary or otherwise, about 
river bottoms and lake bottoms and other 
areas, and thereafter there would be 
further studies regarding the adjust- 
ments, one way or the other, to be made 
as to the part to be received by the 
coastal States and the part to be re- 
ceived by the people of the entire Na- 
tion. So I am authorized to say they 
have told me they feel that even if the 
Anderson and Hill measures are passed, 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 should also 
be passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. IF yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now that we have 
discussed the Anderson measure, the 
Hill amendment, and the Kefauver 
joint resolution, does the Senator agree 
with me, that the vast majority of the 
American people have not been made 
aware of the provisions which are in- 
corporated within those respective pro- 
posals? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
is entirely correct, and that, since a mis- 
nomer has probably been applied to the 
issue, a great many people do not under=- 
stand just what the provisions of the 
Anderson bill are. I think they view the 
whole question in rather simple terms, 
though it is not simple, and that when 
they come to understand it—as they are 
doing in increasing numbers with every 
passing day—they will rise with great 
unanimity, as I think most of the peo- 
ple in California did, to say that it is not 
right to take away what the Supreme 
Court has said belongs to all the States 
and to give it to only a few; it is not 
right to interfere with the conduct of the 
State Department; it is not right to 
prejudice the international position of 
the United States, by the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13; that it ought 
to be studied and considered, and that 
a commission ought to be appointed for 
that purpose. 

Madam President, I think it important 
for the people to know that Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, the so-called Holland 
measure, is not a total-package piece of 
legislation which would dispose of this 
whole problem, even though it might 
dispose of it adversely from the stand- 
point of both our national interest and 
our international standing. If it were 
passed, we would have an act which 
would leave unsettled the question of 
the status of the lands under the sea 
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beyond the 3-mile or 8-mile limit, and on 
the Continental Shelf. We would have a 
piece of legislation which would make 
no provision for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s doing anything toward the de- 
velopment of the resources of those 
lands, and that would leave to later ac~ 
tion their development, use, and disposi- 
tion. We would have a piece of legisla- 
tion which apparently the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States thinks is either 
unconstitutional or unenforceable—cer- 
tainly not in the public interest—and 
regarding which, while the Secretary of 
State himself did not testify, his repre- 
sentative said it would create grave in- 
ternational problems. I submit that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 does not con- 
stitute a total-package piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Madam. President, let me point out 
that in the Anderson bill, with the Hill 
amendment, and the so-called Kefauver 
resolution, there is a total package of 
legislation to protect the legitimate in- 
terests of each State. The Anderson 
bill, with the Hill amendment, provides 
that: the coastal States shall receive 3742 
percent of the value of the production, 
and that the remainder shall be devoted 
either to the schools of the remaining 
States, or to the national defense. That 
measure makes it perfectly clear, al- 
though there really has never been any 
question about it, that all the river bot- 
toms, about which questions have been 
raised by so many States belong to and 
are the property of the States. That 
issue is settled in favor of the States. 

Then, under my amendment, a com- 
mission is to be appointed, not by those 
of us who oppose the Holland measure, 
but by the President of the United States, 
to be confirmed by the Senate, to study 
special problems and to adjust any in- 
equities which may be found to exist, on. 
a quantum meruit basis. That is a fair 
proposal. If the Anderson bill does not 
give enough, or if some other disposition 
should be made of portions of the reve- 
nues, further legislation could be passed 
- the basis suggested by the commis- 

on. 

In the meantime, exploitation would 
continue. We could use for our great 
naval reserve of oil the oil produced 
not only within the 3-mile limit, but 
also the oil produced on the Continental 
Shelf. We need that oil. We are now 
importing oil. We may be denied the 
opportunity to get oil front the Middle 
East, and in the event of our country 
getting into a war, in view of the great 
number of Soviet submarines—which we 
understand to be two or three times the 
number of submarines which the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese, and the Italians 
had in World War Il—our supply of oil 
from Venezuela and other South Amer- 
ican ports might be substantially dimin- 
ished. For the security of the Nation 
we need to have continued exploitation 
for oil in the submerged lands beyond 
State boundaries. That could not be 
done under the joint resolution; but it 
could be done, and done immediately, 
under the Anderson bill, together with 
the Hill amendment and the Kefauver 
proposal. 

Madam President, I think it very nec- 
essary for the public to understand that 
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lake bottoms are not involved in this 
controversy. 

I was very much interested in two 
resolution which came before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee. 
One of the resolutions, condemning the 
Holland joint resolution and supporting 
the Anderson bill for Federal control 
and use of the proceeds of the oil for 
educational purposes, came up in the 
Tennessee House of Representatives. A 
motion was made to table the resolution, 
but the motion failed, as I recall, by 
a vote of 14 to 72. I think the resolu- 
tion was adopted on a voice vote, with- 
out substantial opposition. 

Those who were interested in the other 
side of the question then got busy, and 
a resolution was introduced in the Sen- 
ate of the State of Tennessee, which the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLrLaND] has placed in the RECORD. 
That. resolution took just the opposite 
position, a position in favor of the Hol- 
land joint resolution. The purport of 
the resolution was that, since in the 
State of Tennessee there are rivers and 
lakes and so forth, if the Holland joint 
resolution were not passed, the Federal 
Government would be in a position to 
interfere with the taking of minerals 
that might be found in river bottoms 
and under navigable streams and TVA 
lakes. The resolution was passed by a 
substantiak majority, though I have for- 
gotten the exact vote. I talked with a 
number of the State Senators, who said 
that the matter that bothered them was 
as to. what would be done with respect 
to land under the Tennessee River and 
under various lakes. 

Madam President, as is well known, 
the Federal Government does not assert 
claim to ownership of such land. If any- 
one has any question about that, in order 
to eliminate any argument whatsoever 
about it for all time to come, section 9 
of Senate bill 107, known as the Anderson 
bill contains a provision which I shall 
read. I should think the senior Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Hottanp] would be 
delighted with it, because, in my judg- 
ment, it protects everything which he 
desires protected. 

The section reads: 

Sec. 9. The United States hereby asserts 
that it has no right, title, or interest in or 
to the lands beneath navigable inland waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, but that all such right, title, and in- 
terest are vested In the several States or the 
persons lawfully entitled thereto under the 
laws of such States, or the respective lawful 


grantees, lessees, Or possessors in interest 
thereof under State authority, 


Madam President, it might be said 
that that does not take care of certain 
rules and regulations which the States 
have promulgated with reference to the 
conservation of fish, shrimp, and oysters, 
but section 8 of the Anderson bill pro- 
vides that— 


The United States consents that the re- 
spective States may regulate, manage, and 
administer the taking, conservation, and de- 
velopment of all fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, 
crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other 
marine animal and plant life within the 
area of the submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf lying within the seaward 
boundary of any State, in accordance with 
applicable State law. 
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So, Madam President, I think this an- 
swers once and for all the question as to 
the right of the States to regulate certain 
fishing activities, and it should satisfy 
those who are worried about river bot- 
toms and this, that, or the other. There 
is no design on them on the part of the 
Federal Government. That is made very 
clear in the Anderson bill. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
speaking the other day with reference 
to filled-in land, jetties, and so forth, and 
what would happen if the Holland joint 
resolution should not be passed. He 
would have a much better chance to have 
his position upheld by the passage of the 
Anderson bill than he would have by the 
passage of the Holland joint resolution. 
The Anderson bill definitely takes care 
of the problem about which the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
was worrying, because in section 11 it 
provides: 

The right, title, and interest of any State, 
political subdivision thereof, municipality, 
or public agency holding thereunder to the 
surface of submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf which in the future become 
filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands as a re- 
sult of authorized action taken by any such 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, or public agency holding thereunder 
for recreation or other public purpose is 
hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States. 


Those are the choices which the peo- 
ple have and which the Senate of the 
United States has. One of them is a 
package piece of legislation which will 
enable us to get on with the defense of 
the Nation, to protect our sovereignty as 
a Nation, allay the fears of anyone con- 
cerning inland waters, and give the 
coastal States a larger part of what 
comes from the land beneath the sea, 
even though the Supreme Court has said 
they are not entitled to one dime more 
than is anyone else. 

On the other hand, Madam President, 
we have before us in the Holland resolu- 
tion a piece of proposed legislation which 
would whittle away the sovereignty of 
the United States, probably result in the 
repudiation of many treaties, require 
the State Department to engage in 21 
negotiations in the field of fisheries, and 
give away our treasure when we should 
be saving it for the national defense and 
for the payment of some portion of our 
national debt. 

Madam President, the Mineral Leasing 
Act has been held not to apply to areas 
on the Continental Shelf. The reason 
why $60 million worth of royalties has 
been collected into the Treasury is be- 
cause there is no legislation which would 
allow the United States to do anything 
with that money except to hold it. The 
$60 million represents royalties from 
leases which the States paid in the period 
when they were issuing leases, prior to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the States in 
question did not own the submerged 
lands on which the leases were issued, 
but that, as a matter of fact, they were 
owned by the United States. 

The passage of an act which would 
permit the Government of the United 
States to utilize these submerged lands 
or to receive income from the State- 
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issued leases has time and time again 
been frustrated by the forces and inter- 
ests which are the chief advocates of the 
Holland joint resolution. Former Secre- 
tary Chapman has been before com- 
mittees of Congress trying to get some 
provision for the exploitation and devel- 
opment of land on the Continental Shelf, 
but he has received no cooperation. 
The forces and interests to which I have 
referred did not want the United States 
to have any practical authority to make 
use of the submerged lands and their 
resources. They still do not, Madam 
President. It seems to me that, as a 
matter of good faith, the joint resolu- 
tion should have taken some step in that 
direction, but it does not. The truth is 
that the same interests and forces which 
are behind the joint resolution have 
frustrated all efforts on behalf of the 
United States for the benefit of all the 
people, and they still do not want the 
United States to make any practical ad- 
vance on the part of the whole people. 
It would appear that there is a clear indi- 
cation that the forces and interests 
which are primarily responsible for this 
joint resolution are not satisfied to see 
the enormous wealth under the sub- 
merged lands in the possession of the 
whole people of the United States. The 
proposal now made would appear to be 
an indication that either this Congress 
or a future Congress will have before it 
the same forces and interests crying out, 
“More, more, more.” 

Is there any evidence whatever that 
this will not be the case? Not a jot. 
We must understand that with refer- 
ence to the submerged lands containing 
deposits of gas and oil the forces and 
interests which are primarily concerned 
and who are for the joint resolution will 
not remain satisfied until every drop of 
recoverable oil and every foot of gas is 
within their power and control. 

Madam President, before proceeding 
to other aspects of the question, I wish 
to read to the Senate an excerpt from a 
recent editorial published in the New 
York Times, a distinguished newspaper, 
which has always had a clear under- 
standing of the true issues at stake in 
this matter. The title of the editorial 
is “Give-Away in Oil,” and I read from 
it: 

A debate is going on in the United States 
Senate at the present time that deserves far 
more attention than is being given it. 


It is remarkable that this debate, 
which will lead to a vote which will de- 
cide whether all the people are going to 
be entitled to billions and billions of dol- 
lars worth of property, a debate that is 
going to decide what is going to happen 
to our public domain, our vast treasure, 
should not receive more attention in the 
press of the Nation than it has received. 

This afternoon very few Members of 
the Senate are in attendance, although 
it is very gratifying that some Senators, 
though not many, are in the Chamber, 

I continue to read from the editorial: 

This debate provides no thrills or sensa- 
tion, but it is of vital importance to the 
people of this country all the same. It con- 
cerns an attempt to take from all the people 
of all the United States billions of dollars" 
worth of property that is rightfully theirs 
and to present it to the people of a handful 
of States, notably Texas, Louisiana, Cali- 
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fornia, and Florida. It is the debate on off- 
shore oil. 


To interpolate, there has been dis- 
agreement with the statement made by 
some Senators that the purpose is to 
take away something which belongs to 
all the people and to give it to the people 
of just a few States. But I am now 
reading from the New York Times. 
Some persons may not always agree with 
the New York Times. Last year it sup- 
ported General Eisenhower for the 
Presidency, and some of us did not agree 
with that policy. However, I think we 
would all admit that this great news- 
paper, which had such a fine record un- 
der a Tennessean, Adolph S. Ochs, who 
came from Chattanooga, and which has 
the slogan, “All the News That’s Fit to 
Print,” considers very carefully the 
statements it makes in its editorials, and 
did not go off the deep end when it said, 
in so many words, thatthe Holland joint 
resolution was a grab measure; that it 
was an attempt to grab for a few States 
that which belongs to all the people. 
No, the New York Times does not make 
such statements unless it knows what it 
is talking about. 

I resume the quotation from the edi- 
torial: 

Three times the Supreme Court has held 
that the National Government has para- 
mount rights and full dominion over the 
submerged lands of the marginal sea, which 
means the area from low-water mark out 
to the 3-mile limit. 


To interpolate again, that is the only 
mistake I have seen in the editorial. 
The Supreme Court has not spoken only 
three times on the subject. It is true 
that there have been three principal 
cases before the Supreme Court thus 
far, but the Supreme Court has actually 
spoken on this subject seven times, hold- 
ing that the States of Louisiana, Texas, 
and California had no greater interest 
than did the people of any other State. 
It spoke three times in the main cases, 
three times on petitions for rehearing, 
and once in a separate case. But it is 
so typical of the New York Times to un- 
derstate rather than to overstate. 

I resume my quotation from the edi- 
torial: 

It will be noted that lands covered and 
uncovered by movement of the tides are not 
involved, as they clearly belong to the States, 
as do lands under inland waters—and 
throughout this battle the Federal Govern< 
ment has never laid claim to them, 

The bill now under discussion in the 
Senate would grant the States development 
rights to oil found within their so-called 
historic boundaries, which means at least 
out to the 3-mile limit and in some Cases 
an indeterminate distance beyond. No one 
knows just what will happen in interna- 
tional law when a State's boundary is ex- 
tended farther than the traditional 3-mile 
limit, in view of the historic position of 
the United States that all governments, in- 
cluding our own, can properly claim juris- 
diction over the sea only 3 miles out from 
low-water mark and no farther. Even the 
Presidential proclamation that in 1945 es- 
tablished the Federal Government's claim 
to the natural resources of the seabed of 
the Continental Shelf (extending far beyond 
the 3-mile limit in the Gulf of Mexico) 
specifically stated that the character as high 
seas of the waters about the Continental 
Shelf * * * [is] in no way * * * affected, 

The administration itself, which unfortu- 
nately has favored this gigantic giveaway 
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to the States, has had to do a certain amount: 
of backtracking already in an effort to bring 
the offshore oil bill into conformity with 
constitutional and international Iaw. But 
quite apart from the complications involved 
in giving individual States any kind of 
rights beyond the 3-mile limit, there is no 
justification that we can see in giving them 
even the oil between the low-water mark 
and the 3-mile limit. 

Congress unquestionably has the right to 
do so if it chooses, but in doing so it nulli- 
fies decisions of the Supreme Court, it bene- 
fits a few States at the expense of the rest 
of us, it divests the Federal Government of 
control over a resource vital to the national 
defense, it paves the way for State claims 
even beyond the historic boundaries and it 
raises a threat to the rest of our federally 
owned properties in public lands, forests and 
parks throughout the Nation. The Senators, 
including Mr. LEHMAN, of New York, who are 
fighting the offshore oil legislation are doing 
a public service in calling its dangers to the 
attention of the country. 


That is the end of the editorial from 
the New York Times. I am glad the 
Times feels that Senators who have tried 
to call to the attention of the country 
the dangers of the proposed legislation 
believe they may at least be trying to 
render a public service. If this were an 
ordinary measure, with the result of what 
was sought to be done clearly defined; 
if it were a piece of proposed legislation 
as to which all the unanswered questions 
had been discussed and a report made; 
if it were a joint resolution with respect 
to which the Secretary of State had testi- 
fied, the measure would not require so 
much time for discussion. 

But the Senate has before it a ques- 
tion with respect. to which the Govern- 
ment has taken at least three different 
positions. The joint resolution does not 
agree with the position taken by any 
executive department; and as to the 
joint resolution itself questions by the 
thousands are being left unanswered. 

For more than 15 years a battle has 
raged. in this country over the disposi- 
tion of the so-called tidelands. If any- 
thing at all has become clear during the 
course of this great controversy it is the 
fact that the subject is vastly more com- 
plex than either side in this controversy 
has visualized. It should be obvious to 
all by now that no action taken by the 
Congress in this session—even if it should 
take such action—will have any finality. 
Questions have already been raised 
which clearly point the way to long pro- 
tracted and continued litigation in the 
event that this Congress passes, and the 
President approves, any legislation quit- 
claiming all or part of the national title 
to such property, rights and interests in 
the marginal seas which are now and 
always have been vested in the Nation. 

We have become at least dimly aware 
that international questions are involved, 
and involved deeply, in this whole mat- 
ter. These questions have current ap- 
plication of a highly practical and im- 
mediate nature. Some of them may 
have to be settled finally by international 
tribunals. A simple action by the Con- 
gress of quitclaiming the national in- 
terest in these areas to adjacent States 
would stir up an immediate hornets’ 
nest of problems which would plague 
both the United States and the States 
involved themselves, possibly for gen- 
erations. 
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Typical of some of the problems which 
would arise—in fact already have 
arisen—is that involving the important 
shrimp fishery off the coast of the Re- 
public of Mexico. Interestingly enough 
the American citizens who have run 
afoul of what the Republic of Mexico 
considers its own rights, are also citizens 
of Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, States 
which are deeply involved in efforts to 
obtain a transfer of the rights of the 
Nation in the marginal sea to them- 
selves. 

It seems clear that the United States 
cannot assert rights on and under the 
seas adjacent to its shores which it is 
not willing to recognize for other nations. 
Here we have been discussing an area 
which may at points extend outward 
300 miles or more under the sea. We 
have heard much talk of 3-mile limits 
and 10144-mile limits. 

My point is that if we ever reach agree- 
ment as to some outward point or line 
within which the Nation or the States 
adjacent to the sea shall exercise para- 
mount rights, we cannot at the same 
time fail to recognize equal rights when 
claimed by other nations no matter how 
large or small, powerful or weak. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr, ANDERSON. The question is this: 
The Senator has been referring to 
boundaries, and describing how nations 
and States attempt to extend and add 
to their boundaries. I am wondering 
if he does not believe that there is a very 
definite problem and a very definite dan- 
ger in the possibility that a country like 
Chile or Peru may seek to extend its 
boundaries 200 miles out into the sea 
following the activity of one of our States 
in attempting to extend its boundaries, 
and whether he does not feel that pos- 
sibilities for trouble could exist as small 
countries all around the Caribbean area, 
for example, extended their boundaries 
into the sea for 10, 20, 50, 100, or even 
200 miles, Does not the Senator from 
Tennessee agree that that could very 
definitely not only prejudice our peace 
here at home but interfere with our con- 
duct of an area like the Panama Canal, 
upon which we greatly depend for the 
movement not only of peacetime traffic 
but wartime traffic back and forth? 
Does the Senator see some problems 
arising in that connection? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico very much for his 
question. I certainly see many problems 
arising from the very causes to which 
the Senator refers. 

As a matter of fact, since this contro- 
versy has been before us I have talked— 
and I am sure many other Senators have 
done likewise—with ambassadors and 
representatives from. many foreign na- 
tions, particularly our Latin-American 
neighbors, represented in Washington. 
They are watching closely what we are 
doing in connection with this legislation. 
The minute we undertake to give juris- 
diction, ownership, and control to the 
States out 3 miles, or out to their so- 
ealled historic boundaries, we shall be 
met by a retaliatory action on behalf of 
many other States, which will greatly 
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prejudice our fisheries and our conduct 
of international affairs. 

A few minutes ago, before the Senator 
from New Mexico asked a question, I was 
speaking of the dispute with the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. over the seizure of fishing 
vessels of citizens of the United States 
near the coast of Mexico. The Republic 
of Mexico claims that its own police 
jurisdiction extends outward 9 miles 
from the low-tidemark on its coast. 
A recently discovered and important 
shrimp fishery has come into being in an 
area which is crossed by this 9-mile line 
proclaimed by the Republic of Mexico. 
For many months Mexico protested fish- 
ing operations by vessels of American 
registry within the 9-mile limit which 
Mexico has proclaimed but which the 
fishermen from Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida and perhaps other States declare 
and maintain is entirely illegal. These 
fishermen base their claim on what they 
consider to be the historic rights of 
mariners and fishermen to-operate freely 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

The newspapers have recently pub- 
lished articles showing the police activi- 
ties which have now been resorted to by 
the Mexican authorities in their efforts 
to preserve these fisheries for their own 
nationals. A recent account declares 
that 30 fishing vessels of American regis- 
try were taken to Mexican ports by force 
and charged with violating Mexican 
waters. It was further reported that 
the vessels and their owners may be fined. 
the sum of $1,650 each in order to obtain 
their release. 

If it should come about that as a result 
of a quitclaiming bill passed by us and 
signed by the President, the State of 
Texas maintained paramount rights over 
the marginal seas for a distance of 1014 
miles beyond its coastline, or for a great- 
er distance, Texans could hardly take 
exception to the claims of the Republic 
of Mexico for a 9-mile limit in which it 
could exercise its police power to the 
full, and thus finally halt the partici- 
pation by Texas and other American 
fishermen in the rich shrimp fisheries 
to which they are so powerfully attract- 
ed, It is possible that the important 
red-snapper fishing grounds off the coast 
of Yucatan, which are also fished by 
fishermen from the gulf ports, would be 
in danger. 

Mr. President, representatives in Con- 
gress of the great State of Texas believe 
it is very important for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect their fishermen who 
catch shrimp and fish off the coast of 
Mexico. They have recognized the fact 
that. it would do a great deal of harm to 
the fishing industry of the State of Texas 
if any action should be taken which 
would allow the Republic of Mexico to 
seize fishing or shrimping. boats 7 or 8 
miles out from. the coast of Mexico. 
They have also recognized the fact that 
the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to protect ships off the coast of 
Mexico. Of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment could not do that if the pending 
quitclaim joint resolution were enacted. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] yesterday re- 
ferred to the resolution which was in- 
troduced by a number of Representatives 
from the State of Texas. The text of 
the resolution is included in the minority 
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views at page 113. I shall not read the 
whole text of the resolution, although 
it is important enough to be read in full. 
However, I wish to make my speech as 
short as possible, and therefore will read 
only a portion of the resolution. 

The resolution is sponsored by Mr. 
Tuompson of Texas, Mr. BENTSEN of 
Texas, Mr. Lyte of Texas, and Mr. 
Comps of Texas. They submitted sepa- 
rate resolutions, but apparently the reso- 
lutions are identical. The text of the 
resolution reads: 

Whereas the fishing industry is an im- 
pertant part of the economy of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the growing population of the 
Nation emphasizes the increasing future im- 
portance of fish, including shellfish, as food; 
and 

Whereas the fishing vessels of all nations 
of the world have, under the provisions of 
international law, had free access to inter- 
national waters— 


Mr. President, let me digress at this 
point. Five Representatives from the 
State of Texas state what everyone 
' knows, namely, that the fishing vessels 
of the various nations have a right to 
fish in international waters. The ships 
involved were seized less than 9 miles 
off the coast of Mexico. The Represent- 
atives from Texas say that in the case 
of Texas fishing vessels the vessels were 
in international waters. Yet, in the 
joint resolution before the Senate it is 
claimed that those are not international 
waters. It is claimed that the waters 
914 miles out to sea are not waters of 
the United States, but waters that be- 
long to the State of Texas, and that 
the Congress has a right to extend 
boundaries out for any distance what- 
ever. 

Quoting further from the resolution 
introduced by the Representatives from 
‘Texas: 

Whereas these international waters have 
long been established as those lying more 
than 3 miles beyond the internationally rec- 
ognized coastline— 


That is a very significant statement 
by the five Representatives from the 
State of Texas. They say the interna- 
tional waters begin 3 miles out from the 
coastline. Yet, in the joint resolution 
before the Senate, the so-called Holland 
joint resolution, it is provided that in 
the case of Texas they are not inter- 
national waters unless they are from 3 
miles up to 9 or 10% miles from the 
coast. It is contended that those are 
not international waters or United 
States waters, but waters of the State 
of Texas. 

Mr. President, what the joint resolu- 
tion does to all international law and 
what it does to our treaties is too hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

Quoting further from the resolution: 

Whereas for a period of many years the 
fishing industry of the United States has 
been pursuing its activities off the coasts 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Republic 
of Mexico, and other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere; ? 

Whereas the United States has granted 


complete reciprocal privileges to vessels of 
all other nations— 


Then the resolution recites the fact 
that the shrimp boats in question were 
seized on April 28, 1950, and that the 
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boats were owned by residents of the 
State of Texas at the time they were 
seized off the coast of Mexico. 

Then it states that this was at vari- 
ance with the policy of friendly relations 
and in violation of the elemental provi- 
sion of the international code, under 
which fishing industries of all nations 
have been established. It states further 
that the operators of the five vessels were 
not able to take care of themselves, and 
therefore asked the United States Gov- 
ernment to give them relief. 

Quoting further: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to cause an immediate study to 
be made of the effect on the fishing indus- 
try of the United States of the present action 
of the Government of the Republic of Mex- 
ico. Because of the urgency of the situation 
the Secretary is requested to report the find- 
ings of such study to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

‘i Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee has quoted from the resolu- 
tion introduced by representatives from 
the State of Texas, in which it is re- 
quested that a study be made by the 
Secretary of State. Is not that request 
in line with the joint resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Tennessee, 
in which he provides that not only the 
problem of fisheries, but the problem of 
oil and all the other problems incidental 
thereto, should be studied rather than 
that we should take snap judgment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I thank the Senator 
very much for his contribution. That 
is absolutely correct. We would be fool- 
hardy to get ourselves into the position 
in which the Holland joint resolution 
would put us without having first made 
a very careful study of what would hap- 
pen to our fisheries, to the development 
of the oil resources, and to international 
relations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So far as I know, 
I have not yet seen the result of any 
study of the subject by the Secretary 
of State, because the Secretary of State 
has not testified on this important leg- 
islation. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Back of us on the 
wall of the Chamber is a map showing 
the lands beneath the waters off the 
shores of the respective States. If the 
Senator from Tennessee will look at the 
lower portion of California—though 
some of it is blocked out by the map 
hanging over it—he will see that there 
are great areas of the Continental Shelf 
lying off the Gulf of California around 
lower California. Is the Senator from 
Tennessee familiar with the fact that 
that is the favored fishing spot for the 
California fishing and for the west coast 
fishing industries? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I understand 
that is the favored fishing spot, and that 
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if the fishing boats could not fish near 
the coast of Mexico in that area it would 
practically destroy a large part of west 
coast fishing industry. 

Also off the coast of Ecuador, just off 
the Continental Shelf, are the famous 
tuna fishing grounds. 

The Senator can be quite certain that 
if we pass the joint resolution, giving 
the States ownership, and undertake to 
assert boundaries 914 miles out to sea, 
or similar boundaries, and say that Con- 
gress has the right to extend such 
boundaries out to any length it pleases, 
we will be confronted with complica- 
tions because of the extension of their 
boundaries by our South American 
neighbors; and we will not be in a posi- 
tion to complain. We cannot ask that 
they follow one rule while we follow 
another rule. We cannot assert in the 
Senate that Congress has the right to 
extend the boundaries of the States out 
as far as we want to extend them, and 
at the same time say that other sovereign 
nations do not have the same right. 

Mr. President, when I became inter- 
ested in this subject, I obtained from the 
Library of Congress a book on the law of 
fisheries. It is written by Mr. Hubert 
Stuart Moore. It is an English book. 
It goes into beginnings, and discusses 
the disputes and wars which have been 
fought between nations because of al- 
leged violations of fishing rights. It dis- 
cusses how the United States has worked 
out various treaties which protect the 
fishermen of this Nation, how the 3-mile 
limit has been considered by this Nation, 
at least, as limiting its territorial waters. 
It discusses the background of all the 
agreements that have been reached be- 
tween this country and the British Em- 
pire with reference to fishing off the 
Continental Shelves of New Zealand and 
Canada, a privilege which is so vital to 
the commerce and industry of the United 
States. There is also a discussion of 
various agreements reached between our 
country and South American countries. 

Mr. President, to upset all those trea- 
ties, which constitute the international 
law which has been developed in relation 
to fisheries, by having the Congress of 
the United States not only assert but 
actually give away title and control of 
the natural resources 9 miles off the 
shore, and if we were to assert that we 
have the right to give them away for any 
distance into the Continental Shelf, 
would render us helpless when other na- 
tions might extend their seaward bound- 
aries and might seize our fishing vessels 
and extend their fisheries, All that 
would occur, Mr. President, merely be- 
cause of greed for oil and for money. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON, A few moments ago, 
did the Senator from Tennessee refer to 
Ecuador in connection with the fishing 
rights of this country and of other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, I said I thought 
that was where great tuna beds have been 
found, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that illustra- 
tion is a very appropriate one. 
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I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question. It is my under- 
standing that Ecuador, by a peculiar in- 
terpretation of law, has refused to recog- 
nize the right of innocent passage even 
in the case of fishing vessels which may 
come within 12 miles of her coast. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee think that 
is a hazard to the fishing industry of the 
United States and to the general fishing 
industry throughout the world? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly it is a 
very definite hazard, but it is one which 
we shall not be able to complain about 
in any way if we enact this joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say that I 
think the Senator from Tennessee is 
entirely correct. Does he not recognize 
that if we ourselves were to extend for a 
distance of 3 marine leagues or 1014 land 
miles or 9 nautical miles the boundaries 
of some State, we would not be in a posi- 
tion to say to another country, “You 
cannot have the right to contest passage 
at a distance of 12 miles, but you can 
have the right; to contest passage at a 
distance of 104 miles?” 

Does the Senator from Tennessee think 
that would make good sense in the rela- 
tionships in the family of nations? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, it would 
make no sense at all. 

Almost every one of our Secretaries of 
State has spent many, many months in 
trying to arrange with other nations fair 
fishing treaties, in order to protect the 
fishing interests of our Nation. Later 
I shall read some of those treaties. For 
instance, we are allowed to fish off the 
shores of Newfoundland, and we have 
with many other countries agreements 
about the fisheries along their coasts. 
We have always stated that our position 
was opposed to the extension of the 
boundaries of any nation, including our 
own boundaries, beyond 3 miles. But all 
that would be thrown into the waste- 
paper basket, and all those treaties 
would be wiped out, and we no longer 
would be in a position to protect our 
fishing industry, if this joint resolution 
were to be enacted. We could not tell 
other nations that they could not ex- 
tend their boundaries and: that they 
would have no right to seize United 
States vessels which came within 7 or 8 
miles of their shores, if we ourselves were 
to assert that we have the right to extend 
our boundaries 9 miles or even farther, 
as Congress might decide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not our action 
in enacting the joint resolution create 
special difficulties in the case of Mexico, 
inasmuch as Mexico claims a 9-mile limit, 
and has been seizing American vessels 
which have been reputed to be between 
the 3-mile and the 9-mile limit? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
correct. The enactment of the Holland 
joint resolution would be a complete re- 
pudiation of the protection we have al- 
ways tried to give our fishermen when 
„they were engaged in fishing in the 
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waters off Mexico. So, in the event the 
Holland joint resolution is enacted into 
law, we could not complain about any 
action of that sort which Mexico might 
take in the future. ° 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
fishing off the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland is one of the richest fisheries 
in the world? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand it to 
be. It has been so important that our 
great Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
spent many months in Newfoundland, in 
working out a treaty in respect to Amer- 
ican fishermen who might operate in 
that area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that by 
that treaty, Newfoundland, a poor coun- 
try, gave up rights to monopolize the 
fishing beyond the 3-mile limit, which 
ctherwise would have been very profit- 
able to Newfoundland and her fisher- 
men? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is quite cor- 
rect. Newfoundland gave up important 
rights beyond the 3-mile limit, and even 
gave up certain rights within her 3-mile 
limit. As the Senator from Illinois well 
knows, that is one of the great economic 
assets which the New England States 
have in connection with their fishing 
industry. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that Newfoundland is now in grave 
financial and economic condition, and 
recently was compelled to give up her 
status as an independent commonwealth 
of the British Empire, and to become a 
protectoriate, more or less, of the Do- 
minion of Canada? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Thatis correct, and 
I think the situation there is becoming 
increasingly bad. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of New- 
foundland’s very difficult economic po- 
sition, if we were to grant ourselves a 
9-mile limit or an even greater limit, 
would not Newfoundland be tempted to 
claim a similar limit for herself; and 
if she were to do that, would not it strike 
a tremendous blow at the fishing indus- 
try of northern New England? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
correct. I think we must anticipate that 
Newfoundland, which has such a serious 
economic crisis at the present time, and 
very badly needs the fishing resources 
between the 3-mile limit and the 9-mile 
limit, which are largely utilized by fish- 
ermen from our Nation, not only would 
be tempted to take over, but would be 
likely to take over, that area for herself; 
and then we would not be in a position 
to complain about it, if we had already 
extended our own boundaries and con- 
trol, by means of enactment of the Hol- 
land joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Alaskan fishery situation would be 
placed in great difficulty, because does 
not the Senator from Tennessee under- 
stand that a large portion of the fishing 
done off the coast of Alaska and off the 
coast of Siberia is done by fishermen who 
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come not only from Alaska, but also from 
California, Oregon, and Washington, and 
who go north in the salmon-fishing sea- 
son, and who also do deep-sea fishing 
there? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Tllinois is correct. I am not familiar 
with the details of that operation, but 
certainly our fishing industry all over 
the world—in Alaska and elsewhere— 
would be placed in grave jeopardy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Tennessee aware that during the nineties 
and the first decades of the present cen- 
tury, the question of jurisdiction over 
the hunting of seals in the Bering Sea 
was a subject of international dispute 
with Russia? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam aware of that 
fact, and I realize that a treaty over that 
matter was entered into between the 
United States and Russia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not it be true 
that, if we were to assert or grant to the 
several States claims beyond 3 miles, 
that action would be an inducement to 
Russia to make similar claims, which 
would endanger the treaty regulating the 
hunting of seals in the Bering Sea, al- 
though we thought that matter had been 
settled by previous negotiation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Certainly we cannot an- 
ticipate that our enemy, in the ideologi- 
cal conflict that is going on today, will 
miss any opportunity of extending its 
jurisdiction so as to interfere with our 
hunting of seals in the Bering Sea. We 
would be in no position to complain. I 
thank the Senator very much for his 
question. 

Mr. President, a little later I shall refer 
to certain of the treaties which have been 
entered into with respect to fishing, all 
of which are based on the right of the 
United States in and its sovereignty over 
the waters involved in the pending legis- 
lation. It is a matter of sovereignty, and 
the treaties, of course, were executed by 
the Department of State. To a substan- 
tial degree the economy of this Nation 
has been affected favorably by the trea- 
ties which have been negotiated. Are 
we, by legislative enactment, not based 
on any study or consideration of the 
effect it will have on existing treaties, to 
cancel and repudiate all the treaties 
which have been entered into? Should 
we not at least have a study made by a 
commission, which would call before it 
Secretary of State Dulles to testify re- 
garding the probable result of the pro- 
posed legislation on existing treaties? 
How can we maintain our treaties either 
within or without the 3-mile limit when, 
by this measure, we say we are extending 
our seaward boundary? How can we 
prevent other nations from taking sim- 
ilar action? 

Mr. President, another matter which 
ought to be considered is the fact that 
the only rights which the Federal 
Government would retain under the 
so-called Holland resolution would be 
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rights in connection with navigation and 
the national defense. Ownership of 
land under the sea, together with the 
natural resources therein, about which 
I shall speak later, is given to the States. 
Let us suppose that to include fish. Can 
we anticipate what the result would be? 
The State Department would no longer 
be an arbiter in disputes arising under 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
affecting the States of Massachusetts, 
Maine, Rhode Island, or Connecticut. 
The State Department would no longer 
be the arbiter of disputes arising under 
fishing agreements affecting Florida, 
Louisiana, or Texas, and the Republic 
of Mexico. No longer would the State 
Department be an arbiter with reference 
to possible disputes arising between the 
State of California and the nations of 
South America with respect to the tuna 
areas. No; the State Department would 
have no authority to arbitrate, and it 
would have no control over the fish 
within the 3-mile limit, within the his- 
toric State boundaries, or within the 
area which might later be defined by 
Congress. All such treaties would go out 
the window, because the United States 
would not have the necessary ownership. 
The United States would still have its 
navigational rights, and it would, of 
course, still retain its obligation with re- 
spect to the national defense; but it 
would have no ownership over the fish, 
which will have passed to the States, 
assuming that the so-called Holland 
resolution shall be passed. It would 
have no right to control or regulate fish- 
ing. We would have the State of Cali- 
fornia sitting down to negotiate inter- 
national agreements with Mexico and 
Ecuador. The Secretary of State would 
no longer be the person to sign and seal 
such agreements; they would be exe- 
cuted by the States of California, Texas, 
and Mexico. The Secretary of State 
would really be a diplomat. He would 
have to carry on negotiations with 
Mexico in reference to fishing agree- 
ments, in which the United States would 
have little or no part. Manifestly, for 
the time being, if the fish happened to 
be outside the 9-mile limit, the United 
States might be brought into an agree- 
ment; but I do not know how it would 
be possible to tell whether the fish were 
going to be outside the 9-mile limit or 
not. : 
So, Mr. President, we shall have within 
the United States, if the joint resolution 
becomes law, not merely one Department 
of State negotiating fishing treaties, or 
negotiating agreements as to what New- 
foundland and Mexico are going to do 
about the extension of their seaward 
boundaries. Instead, we shall have de- 
partments within 21 States making all 
kinds of agreements with respect to the 
rights of their citizens to fish off the 
coasts of some of the other nations. 
The State Department would enter into 
the negotiations in only a very, very small 
way. Mr. President, I submit that, as a 
nation, we cannot go ahead by pursuing 
such a course, 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
“Senator yield? 
Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee for 
a question only. 
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Mr. GORE. I have been impressed 
by what my distinguished colleague has 
said with respect to the possibility of 
numerous States undertaking to fix 
boundaries and make claims, as well as 
to conduct negotiations for rights with 
other countries. Would not that bring 
us face to face with a constitutional 
prohibition? Under what authority 
would a State of the Union undertake to 
conduct negotiations with a foreign 
power? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to my 
distinguished colleague that someone 
must negotiate with reference to fishing 
rights off the coast of Texas, for exam- 
ple, 9 miles out. The Government of 
the United States would have no right 
to negotiate on that subject, because it 
would have no interest in the fish, in the 
sea, or in the land beneath the sea, since, 
under the pending resolution, all of that 
would be given to the States, and the 
boundaries would be set up for the re- 
spective States. The United States 
would retain only its rights pertaining 
to navigation, defense, and commerce. 

So, Mr. President, when a void exists, 
someone must undertake to fillit. Ina 
case coming from South Carolina—and 
this would hold true in the Florida 
sponge case—that Mr: Justice Vinson has 
said that in the absence of a Federal 
declaration of control, the States have 
the right to control the fishing or diving 
for sponges, and to control shrimp beds, 
about which questions arise in certain 
States. In another decision, the Su- 
preme Court said that the State of Vir- 
ginia had certain rights over shrimp 
beds off the coast of Virginia. 

So I suppose, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have no jurisdiction to 
enter into negotiations of that sort, and 
since the treaties would be abrogated 
automatically by a law subsequently 
passed, a vacuum would exist which 
would have to be filled, as it was in the 
case of the States of Florida and South 
Carolina, by the respective States taking 
over. 

I may say to my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee, that is the very 
reason why we need a commission to 
study this whole problem. Who is to 
conduct such negotiations? It might 
be of interest to note that, with respect 
to certain islands, California is claim- 
ing that its historic boundary is repre- 
sented by a line drawn between 2 
islands, 40 or 60 miles off the coast of 
California, and that Congress has the 
right to extend the States boundary in 
that manner. Whether it can substan- 
tiate that claim, I do not know. Affect- 
ing this great area someone must have 
jurisdiction to make treaties with Mex- 
ico and Canada with regard to fishing 
rights. The United States would not 
have any right to do so if it quitclaims 
the land under the sea and all the nat- 
ural resources involved. The States 
want to continue navigation, but, of 
course, they do not intend to take over 
the responsibility of national defense, 

That is a question which has to be 
studied, and some conclusion must be 
reached with reference to it. 

To a large extent the fishery industry 
of New England can be put out of busi- 
ness if Newfoundland should extend her 
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boundaries as we are proposing to ex- 
tend ours. We must anticipate what ` 
other nations are going to do. s 

Mr. President, neither can we make a 
rule applicable to the Gulf of Mexico 
which is not applicable to other seas as 
well. The tuna fishery of our west coast 
is in point of dollar returns the most 
important fishery of the United States. 
But the tuna is one of the widest rang- 
ing of all the fishes of the sea and a very 
substantial, if not the largest, portion 
of the catch landed at the west coast 
ports of the United States, such as San 
Diego and San Pedro. Tuna are taken 
off the coasts of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America. The tuna in- 
dustry has already had difficulties with 
some nations to the south of us. The 
tuna industry may soon find itself and 
its vessels debarred from rich tuna wa- 
ters by action taken by this Congress 
intended to apply to another sphere far 
away but which unquestionably would 
be taken advantage of by other nations 
intent on protecting resources in adja- 
cent seas for the benefit of their own 
nationals and in the maintenance of 
their own interests. 

As a matter of fact, this problem was 
foreseen at the time the United States 
proclaimed the paramountcy of its 
rights to minerals in the submerged 
lands adjacent to its coasts. It issued a 
similar proclamation reserving para- 
mount rights to the fishery resources of 
what until that time had been consid- 
ered high seas under international law 
and agreement, 

Neither of the rights claimed by these 
proclamations has been tested in the 
international courts of justice. So far 
the United States has not put these 
claimed rights into actual use and so 
has not come into conflict with the 
rights, or claimed rights, of the nationals 
of other sovereign nations. But such a 
legal test is bound to occur. It is also 
certain that unless we adopt the doctrine 
of major force which has always been 
repugnant to us, we must allow other 
nations precisely the same rights and 
privileges which we take for ourselves. 

The Congress mray place our interna- 
tional fisheries in jeopardly if it is the 
will of the majority of the Congress to 
do so. But it must not do so in igno- 
rance of the facts. 

Mr. President, I hope the fishermen of 
New England, and of Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon have come to understand what is go- 
ing to happen to them if this joint reso- 
lution is passed. The reason why we are 
talking here is because we want them to 
know the facts. When once the facts 
are known, there will be a different story. 

The proclamations of the Government 
of the United States to which I have 
referred appear in the Federal Register 
of October 2, 1946. 

Mr. President, I have these proclama- 
tions and I had intended to read them in 
their entirety, but I do not want to delay 
the proceedings this afternoon. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the proclamations 
have in mind the necessity of protecting 
our fishing industry and take into con- 
sideration the fact that there are inter- 
national waters which might be within 
the area which the joint resolution is 
attempting to give away. 
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The complexity of this subject, the 
‘far-reaching issues which are involved, 
have finally become clearer and clearer. 
If we are to transfer ownership, rights, 
and privileges to the States, it is im- 
portant to point out that we shall also 
be transferring grave responsibilities. It 
is absolutely necessary to have an exact 
_and precise definition of just what areas 
are involved in such a transfer, and pre- 
cisely what rights, privileges, responsi- 
bilities, and obligations go along with 
ownership and control. It isin this area 
that we may expect difficulties to arise 
which will require interpretations by 
the courts for many years to come. 
Those persons who, in simple faith, ex- 
pect an act of Congress to solve their 
desires in this matter, can take warn- 
ing that no act of Congress can do so. 
Certainly the Holland joint resolution 
which is under consideration is not go- 
ing to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Younc in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Tam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in addition to the difficulties which would 
be created so far as fishing rights are 
concerned as between the States and 
foreign governments, great difficulties 
would also be created between the States 
themselves? Would it not be possible 
for a given State to impose heavy taxes 
upon fishing boats of other States which 
fished off its coast, and, therefore, would 
we not Balkanize the fishing resources 
of the United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am delighted the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois has 
brought up that subject. He is exactly 
correct about it. If we pass this pro- 
posed legislation there will be the most 
disastrous contests between various 
States, each State trying to draw a line 
out to where its citizens can fish and 
carry on their operations, and at the 
same time trying to keep out citizens 
of other States from that area. If Con- 
gress transfers to the States the title to 
the land and the natural resources of 
the seas, it will lead to great dissension, 
will lead to conflicts, to litigation, and to 
court decisions, and the fishing industry 
itself will be injured. 

We in Washington have read about 
shooting affairs between citizens of 
Maryland and Virginia because of quar- 
rels over oyster rights in Cheasapeake 
Bay. We know about the difficulties be- 
tween fishermen of one State and an- 
other State. We have seen that the Fed- 
eral Government can give the people of 
the Nation protection where it now has 
jurisdiction to see that the citizens of 
one State do not impose upon citizens of 
another State. We have seen laws 
passed which are only a small sample 
of what is going to happen in the years 
to come. 

Mr. President, with further reference 
to the subject which the Senator from 
Illinois has brought up and which I 
think is very important to consider at 
this time, I should like to discyiss the 
case of Toomer against Witsell, involving 
an appeal from the district court of the 
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United States for the eastern district of 
South Carolina, reported in 334th 
United States Reports at page 385. It is 
a recent opinion, having been handed 
down in July 1948. It indicates that even 
with the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give protection, which it could 
not give if we pass this quitclaim legis- 
lation, the very thing about which the 
Senator from Illinois has spoken has, to 
some extent, happened, and it will hap- 
pen in a larger way if this joint reso- 
lution is passed, 

The suit was one to enjoin as uncon- 
stitutional the enforcement of several 
South Carolina statutes governing com- 
mercial shrimping in the 3-mile mari- 
time belt off the State of South Carolina, 
The appellants, who instituted the ac- 
tion, were individual fishermen, all resi- 
dents of the State of Georgia. How- 
ever, they were incorporated as a cor- 
poration of the State of Florida, so the 
State of Florida came into the picture 
also. The persons against whom the 
suit was brought were the law enforce- 
ment officials of the State of South Caro- 
lina. The Supreme Court said: 

The fishery which South Carolina attempts 
to regulate by the statutes in question is 
part of a larger shrimp fishery extending 
from North Carolina to Florida. Most of 
the shrimp in this area are of a migratory 
type, swimming south in the late summer 
and fall and returning northward in the 
spring. Since there is no Federal regula- 
tion of the fishery, the four States most in- 
timately concerned have gone their sepa- 
rate ways in devising conservation and other 
regulatory measures, 


To interpolate, there is always the Su- 
preme Court to see to it that a citizen of 
one State does not impose on a citizen 
of another State. It is up to the Federal 
Government to see that any regulations 
are fair, or that the Federal Govern- 
ment itself can take jurisdiction. But 
if the proposed legislation is passed, the 
States involved will go their own sepa- 
rate ways, and the fishing industry of 
this Nation may be destroyed, thus 
holding up the United States to ridicule 
in international tribunals of the world. 

I quote further from the Supreme 
Court decision in Toomer against Wit- 
sell: 

While action by the States has followed 
s-mewhat parallel lines, efforts to secure 
uniformity throughout the fishery have by 
and large been fruitless. Because of the in- 
tegral nature of the fishery, many com- 
mercial shrimpers, including the appellants, 
would like to start trawling off the Carolinas 
in the summer and then follow the shrimp 
down the coast to Florida. Each State has 
been desirous of securing for its residents 
the opportunity to shrimp in this way, but 
some have apparently been more concerned 
with channeling to their own residents the 
business derived from local waters. Restric- 
tions on nonresident fishing in the marginal 
sea, and even prohibitions against it, have 
now invited retaliation to the point that the 
fishery is effectively partitioned at the State 
lines; bilateral bargaining on an official level 
has come to be the only method whereby any 
one of the States can obtain for its citizens 
the right to shrimp in waters adjacent to 
the other States. 


Mr. President, had not the Supreme 
Court had jurisdiction to enter into the 
controversy, this kind of partitioning, 
which gave special rights to the citizens 


of the particular States, would have con- _ 
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tinued to a very much greater extent. 
The Federal Government does have 
jurisdiction. It does not quitclaim the 
marginal sea to the States. Therefore, 
the Supreme Court now can protect 
fishermen when they are interfered with 
in violation of the Constitution. 

The State of South Carolina required 
a license fee of $25 for each shrimp boat 
owned by residents of South Carolina, 
but required a fee of $2,500 for each 
shrimp boat owned by nonresidents. 
Thus, under its statute, South Carolina 
required nonresidents to pay a very 
much larger fee than was paid by resi- 
dents of the State of South Carolina, 
The Supreme Court held that those stat- 
utes were in violation of the United 
States Constitution, that they were a 
burden on commerce, and that they did 
not meet the test of the due-process 
clause of the 14th amendment. The 
Court held that such statutes were illog- 
ical discriminations and were unconsti- 
tutional. At page 403 of the decision, 
the Supreme Court said: 

Thus we hold that commercial shrimping 
in the marginal sea, like other common 
callings, is within the purview of the privi- 
leges and immunities clause. And since we 
have previously concluded that the reasons 
advanced in support of the statute do not 
bear a reasonable relationship to the high 
degree of discrimination practiced upon citi- 
zens of other States, it follows that section 
3379 violates article IV, section 2 of the 
Constitution. 


Mr. President, I desire to call to the 
attention of Senators another situation 
that has caused some concern and will 
probably be of increasing concern if the 
proposed quitclaim measure is passed. 
I refer to the case of Takahashi against 
Fish Commission, which came to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
the State of California and was decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1948. In that 
case, Mr. Justice Black delivered the 
opinion of the Court. The controversy in 
California arose because the appellant, 
Takahashi, who had lived for a long time 
in the United States, but who was a citi- 
zen of Japan, was not naturalized and, 
therefore, was not a citizen of the United 
States. The State of California held 
that aliens did not have shrimping and 
fishing rights, either in the 3-mile limit 
or in the marginal sea, and Takahashi 
was denied the right to make his living 
by fishing. He contested the decision 
in the courts. Mr. Justice Black held 
that California’s action amounted to un- 
constitutional discrimination. He said 
that the sea belonged to all the people 
and pointed out the existence of certain 
international rights that a person had 
beyond a certain point. He said: 

To whatever extent the fish in the 3-mile 
belt off California may be capable of owner- 
ship by California, we think that owner- 
ship is inadequate to justify California in 
excluding any or all aliens who are lawful 
residents of the State from making a living 
by fishing in the ocean off its shores while 
permitting all others to do so. a 


As matters now stand, it is quite clear 
that a State does nót have any such 
ownership in the marginal sea or within 
the 3-mile limit as to enable it to pass 
a discriminatory statute of the kind that 
had been passed in California. How- 
ever, it is implied in what Mr. Justice 
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Black said, and probably would be true 
if a quitclaim law were enacted giving 
title and ownership to the States, that 
the States could do what the Supreme 
Court said in the Takahashi case they 
could not do; namely, discriminate 
against other States and citizens of other 
States. Each State would set up its own 
rules and regulations, and when anyone 
came within the territorial water of that 
State, he would have a difficult time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younce in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois for a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that by 
title I, section 2, subparagraph. (e) on 
page 12 of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
the Holland resolution, there is trans- 
ferred to the States, under the definition 
of the term of “natural resources,” not 
only oil and gas, but also fish, so that, 
as indicated on page 12, all fish would 
pass to the States within the 3-mile limit 
or within historic boundaries, or within 
whatever zone has been “heretofore or 
is hereafter” recognized by the Congress? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The distinguished 
Senator is entirely correct.. By subsec- 
tion (e), fish, lobsters, sponges, and all 
other marine matter, in addition to oil, 
gas, and other minerals, are transferred 
to the State. It is further shown, if there 
is any doubt about it, that they are 
transferred to the State by what is said 
in section 6, as to what the United States 
retains. The United States is allowed to 
retain only its rights so far as navigation, 
flood control, the development of power, 
and so forth, are concerned, So there 
can be no question that this measure 
would transfer fish. 

Let us see what would be the effect. 
No longer would fishermen from one 
State be able to follow the fish, shrimp, 
or tuna down the coast. The fisherman 
would be at great peril. 

Also a great responsibility would be 
placed upon the fish themselves. it 
might be possible, if a person were with- 
out the 9-mile limit of Texas, for him to 
catch fish there. But inside the 9-mile 
limit there might be some prohibition 
against catching fish, a prohibition 
placed in effect by the State of Texas, 
So it would be very important to a free- 
swimming fish in the ocean, which has 
always belonged to all the people of all 
the world, to know exactly where he 
was. Not only would it be important 
that he know exactly the boundary of 
the State, whether it was 3 miles out, 
or 9 miles out, or whether it extended 
out 100 miles, in order to know what 
protection a fish would receive, but it 
would be important to know exactly 
where the line of the boundary came, 
even with respect to the 3-mile limit, 
because on one side of the line, no mat- 
ter how far out the boundary might ex- 
tend, certain rules and regulations would 
apply. On the other side, a fisherman 
would be subject to another set of rules 
and regulations, which might be very 
different. 

So a great deal of confusion would be 
caused, not only between the United 
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States and other nations, but as between 
the States themselves. Let me say to 
the Senator from Illinois that I have ex- 
amined a great many of the treaties 
which have been entered into between 
various nations with reference to their 
territorial waters, 3-mile limits, and so 
forth. We find that treaties are always 
negotiated between one nation and other 
nations. I do not know what the situa- 
tion would be in the event the joint res- 
olution should be enacted. This ques- 
tion certainly requires study by the com- 
mission which we propose to establish. 
When jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter is taken away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, perhaps treaties will have to be 
negotiated by the States. I have yet to 
find, in the treaties with Canada or with 
England, any negotiations which were 
carried on with individual States. We 
have always operated on the basis of the 
entire government. Foreign govern- 
ments have always negotiated with the 
National Government here, but that may 
not be the case in years to come. That is 
a question which certainly requires a 
great deal of study before we act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under article II of the Constitution, the 
States are virtually prohibited from con- 
ducting foreign negotiations with other 
countries and entering into treaties? So 
if this power is denied to the Federal 
Government there will be no govern- 
mental unit which can negotiate treaties 
with respect to fishing, with other coun- 
tries. The Federal Government will be 
stopped from acting, but the State gov- 
ernments will not be granted powers, 
will they? Would we not need a consti- 
tutional amendment for that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
Under our Constitution the States may 
not make treaties. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must make them. I do not 
know whether or not the States can make 
executive agreements, which do not rise 
to the dignity of treaties. In any event, 
there certainly would be a vacuum in 
which possibly neither the States nor 
the Federal Government could make 
agreements or treaties, because the Fed- 
eral Government would have the sub- 
ject matter taken away from it. The 
proposed law apparently tries to give 
the subject matter to the States, but 
it does not amend the Constitution so 
as to give the States the power to make 
treaties with other nations. However, 
it might be possible for the States to 
enter into some kind of executive agree- 
ments with other nations. I am not 
sure what the constitutional situation 
would be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I think, in any 
event, that is an important question 
which should be studied by the Commis- 
sion which we propose to establish. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for a question, 

Mr. HOLLAND. These treaties, of 
course, are made under the interstate 
and foreign commerce provision of the 
Constitution. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if it is not true that the pend- 
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ing measure specifically reserves and 
preserves the complete jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government in that field? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Section 6 (a) pro- 
vides as follows: 

(a) The United States retains all its navi- 
gational servitude and rights in and powers 
of regulation and control of said lands and 
navigable waters for the constitutional pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, and international affairs, all of which 
shall be paramount to, but shall not be 
deemed to include, proprietary rights of 
ownership, or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned to 
the respective States and others by section 
3 of this joint resolution. 


So I cannot see that the Senator leaves 
anything substantial for the Federal 
Government to negotiate in connection 
with fish. Fish is certainly a natural 
resource. It is very important. It 
comes within the definition of “natural 
resources,” but the Senator leaves the 
Federal Government with power only in 
international affairs, and only with re- 
spect to those matters which he does 
not exclude in section 6 (a), but he ex- 
cludes fish from the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

a Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator having 
admitted—which is true—that the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government in 
the general control of interstate or for- 
eign commerce, is not diminished in the 
slightest by the pending measure, I ask 
the distinguished Senator if he knows— 
as is the case—that as between States, 
the waters around the perimeter of our 
Nation are covered by interstate com- 
pacts which have been approved by Con- 
gress? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the first place, 
the Senator put words in my mouth 
which I did not say. I did not say that 
the power of the United States over in- 
terstate commerce would not be dimin- 
ished. On the other hand, I say that 
this measure would whittle away the 
power of the United States over inter- 
state commerce. It likewise whittles 
away the power of the United States to 
make treaties with other nations and 
to get other nations to be reasonable in 
the use of their territorial waters. 

I am aware of the fact that there are 
compacts in existence between States re- 
specting fishing rights which have been 
approved by act of Congress. That sub- 
ject should be studied from the stand- 
point of what effect the passage of the 
pending joint resolution would have on 
such compacts. The compacts were 
entered into with the idea that, in 
order to bring about some agreement 
and uniformity, the Federal Govern- 
ment not having claimed certain rights, 
the States had them. I do not know 
whether the proposed legislation would 
affect such compacts or what would hap- 
pen. That is a point which the Secre- 
tary of State ought to be requested to 
testify. I have never understood why 
the proponents of the legislation, with 
all the witnesses they called and who 
testified before the committee—I have 
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before me a volume containing 1,282 
pages of the testimony, listing witness 
after witness—did not call the Secretary 
of State to testify before the committee. 

Everyone knew from the beginning 
that one of the most important matters 
involved in the whole subject was the 
problem of international relations and 
fishing treaties and what would happen 
to our territorial waters and to the terri- 
torial waters of other nations. The 
question of the freedom of the seas was 
also involved. I cannot understand why 
the proponents of the measure did not 
call the Secretary of State to testify, to 
advise us on what would happen in the 
field of international affairs, whether 
the sovereignty of this Nation would be 
whittled away or destroyed by the pend- 
ing measure, and what adverse effect it 
would have upon the fishermen of the 
Nation, namely, whether they could ex- 
pect any further protection from the 
State Department. I never understood 
why the proponents of the bill did not 
call Mr. Dulles to testify. 

. Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 

tion. 
. Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
from Tennessee know that the State De- 
partment was-invited to send its most 
informed man in that field, and that the 
State Department sent the deputy so- 
lictor, Mr. Tate, who testified at great 
length on this point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I know that 
Mr. Tate testified. I know Mr. Jack 
Tate. I know that he testified before 
fhe committee, but he testified very 
scantily on the problems which we are 
discussing. 

Does not the Senator from Florida 
think that the fishing industry is so 
important, that all these treaties are so 
important, and that our standing with 
other nations in connection with our 
treaties is so important that the Secre- 
tary of State himself should have been 
requested to testify before the commit- 
tee? This is no small matter. The ques- 
tion of how large the grab will be for 
the States is no small matter, when we 
consider the adverse effect it would have 
on the Nation. Mr. Tate said in his 
testimony that Mr. Dulles knew he was 
appearing before the committee and 
knew that he had come to testify, but 
he did not have too much to say about 
whether he was speaking for the State 
Department or for Mr. Dulles. I have 
read his testimony. In any event Mr. 
Dulles should have come before the com- 
mittee to testify, and I have never un- 
derstood why the proponents of the bill 
did not ask him to testify. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
device of interstate compacts, upon 
which the Senator from Florida seems to 
Jean so heavily, proved inadequate in the 
case of Florida’s own shrimp fisheries, 
when Florida was dealing with South 
Carolina? Is it not true that the shrimp 
fishermen of Florida found that they 
were being compelled under South Caro- 
lina law to pay $2,500 for a license to 
catch shrimp off the coast of South Car- 
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olina, whereas the South Carolina fish- 
ermen had to pay only $25 for such li- 
cense in Florida waters; and is it not 
also true the Florida fishermen, finding 
no relief in interstate compacts, ap- 
pealed to the Federal power over fishing, 
which the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 would now - primarily 
destroy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Illinois is right. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Florida meant to infer 
that there was a compact between the 
State of Florida and the State of South 
Carolina. However, if there was a com- 
pact it certainly did not protect the 
shrimp corporations of Florida from very 
inequitable treatment at the hands of 
South Carolina, when South Carolina 
undertook to charge the citizens of South 
Carolina $25 for a license and the citizens 
of the State of Florida $2,500. Whether 
there was a compact in existence I am 
not in a position to say. In any event 
apparently it did not cover that subject 
matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Tennessee know 
it to be a fact that the very case to 
which he has referred was one of the 
principal reasons why the interstate 
compact affecting the Atlantic waters 
to which both South Carolina and Flor- 
ida are parties was entered into? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, it 
was entered into after the decision was 
rendered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
until the decision was rendered there 
was warfare between the various States 
along the shrimp routes, so to speak, 
each State, particularly South Carolina, 
trying to get as large a share of the total 
catch as possible; is it not true that 
until the assertion of Federal power 
there was no State agreement; and is 
it not also true that if the Federal power 
is destroyed there is grave danger that 
the States may revert to the anarchy 
that prevailed before the Toomer-Wit- 
sell case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is true. 
I do not blame the Senator from Florida 
for not agreeing with the Senator from 
Illinois. If the Holland joint resolution 
had been the law of the land when this 
controversy arose between the citizens 
of Florida and the citizens of South Car- 
olina, it is very doubtful whether the 
Supreme Court could have given any 
relief to the citizens of Florida from the 
discriminatory. treatment. The exer- 
cise of Federal power remedied the sit- 
uation.. If the Federal power is taken 
away by th passage of the joint resolu- 
tion it is quite likely, as the Senator 
from Illinois has indicated, with no one 
having superior authority and with in- 
ternational control and jurisdiction 
gone, there will be many scraps and 
fights between the States, and the sit- 
uation will become worse and worse, be- 
cause there will be no Federal jurisdic- 
tion that can be invoked, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Tennessee aware of 
the fact that in the testimony before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Mr. Thruston B. Morton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, introduced a let- 
ter dated March 6, 1953, in which he 
informed the committee that no bill or 
joint resolution should be reported 
which would in any way affect the 3- 
mile limit, or extend it. Is the Senator 
from Tennessee aware of that fact? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I am aware 
of the fact that a letter was sent by the 
State Department stating that the State 
Department has consistently taken the 
position that no legislation should be 
passed affecting anything outside the 
3-mile limit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that Mr. Morton testi- 
fied that it is the view of the State De- 
partment that any proposed legislation 
should not support claims of States to 
seaward boundaries in excess of those 
traditionally claimed by the Nation, 
namely, 3 miles from the low-water mark 
on the coast? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am aware that 
he had testified substantially to that 
effect. I appreciate very much to have 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota give his exact testimony. What the 
Senator has stated points out further 
that it is urgently necessary, since the 
State Department is not in favor of the 
joint resolution, since the Attorney Gen- 
eral is not in favor of the resolution, 
since Secretary McKay thinks the joint 
resolution does not deal with the whole 
problem, and inasmuch as the joint reso- 
lution does not satisfy anyone in the 
executive department, and will cause 
chaos and confusion and a whittling 
away of our national sovereignty, that 
a commission should be established to 
study the whole problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I now yield further 
for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Tennessee aware that the State 
Department was very much concerned 
about the provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, when the State Depart- 
ment said: 

In the circumstances, the Department is 
much concerned with the provisions of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 which would permit 
the extension of the seaward boundaries of 
certain States of the United States beyond 
the 3-mile limit traditionally asserted by 
the United States in its international rela- 
tions.. Such an extension of boundaries 
would compel this Government, now com- 
mitted to the defense of the 3-mile limit in 
the interest of the Nation as a whole, to 
modify this national policy in order to sup- 
port the special claims of certain States 
of the Union, for obviously, the territorial 


claims of the States cannot exceed those 
of the Nation. 


Therefore, is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee aware that the State Department 
has admonished Congress not to extend 
the jurisdiction of our Nation beyond the 
3-mile limit? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has called the let- 
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ter to my attention, because I had not 
seen it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a very im- 
portant letter. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The letter was sent 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER] by Thruston B. Morton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, who was writing for 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe Mr. Mor- 
ton is a very fine gentleman, who used 
to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from Louisville, Ky. He is 
also a fine lawyer. 

So the States and the people of the 
United States should realize that, if the 
pending joint resolution is enacted into 
law, thus asserting the right of Congress 
to extend our boundaries beyond the 
3-mile limit to any extent whatever, our 
fishermen need expect no protection 
from the State Department when they 
get within such limits of the coast of 
Mexico or the coast of Canada or the 
coast of any other foreign country. For 
instance, some of our fishermen have 
gone between the 3-mile limit and the 
9-mile limit off the coast of Mexico, and 
their ships have been seized. In this 
letter, Mr. Morton, speaking for the 
State Department, says he will not be 
able to take action to help them if the 
pending joint resolution is enacted. 

It is significant that he signs the let- 
ter “Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Sec- 
retary (for the Secretary of State) .” 

So I was wrong when I said I did not 
know exactly what position Mr. Dulles 
took on this matter, for now it is obvi- 
ous that Mr. Dulles is opposed to the 
joint resolution, for certainly it does not 
contain the provisions which Mr. Morton 
said in his letter, which was written for 
the Secretary of State, this measure 
should contain. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would not it be 
fair to say that the State Department, 
through the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Morton, acting for the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, has warned and has 
admonished Congress that the enact- 
ment of any legislation which would 
modify our historic position in reference 
to the national sovereignty out to the 
3-mile limit, might very well have serious 
repercussions and implications in respect 
to our foreign policy and our interna- 
tional relations? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. ‘There can be no 
doubt of it. I had not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the letter. This letter con- 
stitutes all the more reason why we need 
to have a commission study this problem. 
I believe it would be very important to 
have such a study made by a commission 
which, unlike the committee, would call 
before it, for testimony, Mr. Dulles, and 
would ascertain the developments in 
these various situations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
from Tennessee know that the letter 
from Mr. Morton was received in the 
very early days of the hearing, and was 
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passed upon by the very able committee 
of 15 Senators, and was in their minds 
and was completely well known by 
them—although the Senator from Ten- 
nessee had not seen the letter before 
now—prior to the time when the com- 
mittee reported the joint resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I see by the record 
that probably that is so. It so happens 
that I am not a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
so I did not attend all the hearings which 
were held by that committee. I believe 
I did attend its hearings on three occa- 
sions. 

However, it seems to me that one who 
was building up this record would know 
that these questions would arise in con- 
nection with this matter, and would be 
put on. notice that these international 
matters are involved. It seems to me 
that a Senator who was so much inter- 
ested in the joint resolution and that the 
other members of the committee who 
had charge of it would at least have 
wished to have Mr. Dulles testify about 
this measure before the committee, in 
order to clarify the entire matter. 

That is why I believe it imperative to 
have a commission study this matter. 
I believe Mr. Dulles should state to us 
just what he thinks should be done if 
these problems arise and if these treaties 
are abrogated. In that event, I think 
we should take into consideration what 
we would have to do in order to rehabili- 
tate the Florida and the Massachusetts 
fishermen who would be thrown out of 
employment. 

So the letter is very significant, and 
it has not received the attention it 
should receive. 

I should like to read again one por- 
tion of the letter: 

Such an extension of boundaries would 
compel this Government, now committed to 
the defense of the 3-mile limit in the in- 
terest of the Nation as a whole, to modify 
this national policy in order to support the 
special claims of certain States of the Union, 
for, obviously, the territorial claims of the 
States cannot exceed those of the Nation. 
Likewise, if this Government were to aban- 
don its position on the 3-mile limit, it would, 
perforce, abandon any ground for protest 
against claims of foreign states. to greater 
breadths of territorial waters. Such a result 
would be unfortunate at a time when a sub- 
stantial number of foreign states exhibit a 
clear propensity to break down the restraints 
imposed by the principle of freedom of the 
seas by seeking extensions of their sover- 
eignty over considerable areas of their adja- 
cent seas. A change of position regarding 
the 3-mile limit on the part of this Govern- 
ment is very likely, as past experience in 
related fields establishes, to be seized upon 
by other States as justification or excuse for 
broader and even extravagant claims over 
their adjacent seas. Hence, a realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation would seem to indi- 
cate that this Government should adhere to 
the 3-mile limit until such time as it is 
determined that the interests of the Nation 
as a whole would be better served by a 
change or modification of policy. 


Mr, President, if that is not a clear 
warning signal, a clear warning sign 
to stop, look, and listen, I do not know 
what is. Now I can understand why 
Mr. Dulles was not asked to testify be- 
fore the committee, for apparently the 
letter states Mr. Dulles’ opinion. Un- 
doubtedly he would have expanded on 
that theme, and would have pointed out 
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other danger signs; and perhaps his 
testimony would have been so convinc- 
ing that the joint resolution would not 
have been reported by the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee find it rather in- 
credible and amazing that the clear and 
pointed testimony of the State Depart- 
ment, the testimony of the Attorney 
General, and the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior should be utterly 
disregarded in the reporting of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It certainly is ut- 
terly amazing that not one of the de- 
partments affected supports this meas- 
ure. All of them are against many of 
its provisions. Yet the joint resolution 
comes to us with a label which would 
indicate that it is a so-called adminis- 
tration measure. It is incredible that 
such a label should be used, inasmuch 
as the Department of Justice headed by 
Mr. Brownell—the department that is 
charged with the enforcement of all our 
laws—does not agree with the provisions 
of the joint resolution; and Mr. McKay 
thinks it should at least deal with other 
matters, and thinks it is not a proper 
measure; and apparently the State De- 
partment is bitterly opposed to it, ac- 
cording to the letter to which reference 
has been made, because the joint resolu- 
tion violates every condition laid down 
in the letter. 

So the entire question should be stud- 
ied. We should see whether we can 
work out all these differences, by means 
of the action of a commission which 
would be able to draft proposed legisla- 
tion in light, not in darkness 

Mr. Dulles was not even asked to ap- 
pear before the committee and to testify 
there about the joint resolution. All 
that is simply incredible to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that as this debate proceeds, 
new evidence seems to come out all the 
time? Is not the Senator impressed by 
the fact that this is the first time this 
letter of the State Department has been 
brought up for discussion? Yet have we 
not been told repeatedly that everything 
has been said that could be said regard- 
ing the pending measure? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I heard that 
only a few days after the debate began. 
But it is quite true that more questions 
are coming up. The ramifications of 
what this is going to lead us into are 
becoming more intriguing. More evi- 
dence is being elicited all the time. I 
have no doubt that when the fishermen 
of the United States and of the State of 
Florida learn the real truth regarding 
what the Secretary of State has said, 
namely, that in the event the pending 
measure is passed he is not going to be 
able to give them any protection in the 
future when they operate within the ter- 
ritorial waters of Newfoundland or of 
Mexico, they are going to be very much 
alarmed, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a further 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that in the letter to which he has 
referred, and which has been the subject 
of our discussion for the past few mo- 
‘ments, the representative of the State 
Department warns the Congress that 
there are today nation states who are 
attempting to violate the principle of 
freedom of the seas and to violate the 
accepted doctrine of the 3-mile limit? 
Did the Senator not read that language? 
| Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I read that 
language, which puts us on notice that 
there are today nations—and I am cer- 
tain that we know the identity of some 
of them—who are attempting to violate 
traditional international law regarding 
the 3-mile limit. He further says in his 
letter that we are trying to keep them 
from doing that, and that we have al- 
ways adhered to the 3-mile limit; but the 
State Department cannot ask them not 
to violate the 3-mile limit and extend 
their boundaries hereafter if we our- 
selves do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that the Soviet Union 
has attempted to extend its boundaries 
into the Baltic so as to violate what we 
consider to be the doctrine of the open 
seas, the freedom of the seas? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am aware that 
the Soviet Union has attempted to do 
that, but thus far I think we have been 
fairly suecessful in preventing it. But 
I may say to the Senator that, if we 
pass this proposed legislation, all the 
arguments we have heretofore been able 
to use with the Soviet Union, in the 
United Nations, and elsewhere, to main- 
tain the Baltic as an open sea, which is 
so necessary for the defense of the free 
world, will be out the window. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
agree with me that, if we were to take 
the initiative by legislative action to ex- 
tend the boundaries of the United 
States into the Gulf and into the open 
seas, we would then have put the stamp 
of approval upon Soviet action in the 
Baltic, and therefore would have sold 
out, it may be, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
is correct, that we would not only have 
put the stamp of approval on it, but also 
would have invited further action by 
the Soviet Union in extending its terri- 
torial borders into the Baltic. I say to 
the Senator it would be bad enough if, 
as a result of action on the part of the 
Soviet Union or some other nation in 
extending its territorial waters and do- 
ing away with the freedom of the sea, 
we were to retaliate, or were to try to 
emulate them. But to take the initia- 
tive, to invite the catastrophe, to set at 
naught the doctrine and practice of the 
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freedom of the seas, which would so ad- 
versely affect so many nations, and to 
take the initiative by inviting other na- 
tions to follow our example, would not, 
in my opinion, be in line with our posi- 
tion of intelligent leadership in the free 
world. That is what this joint resolu- 
tion would do. I am certain that is a 
part of the matter Mr. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton, speaking for the Secretary of State, 
had in mind. Iam certain also that the 
President of the United States probably 
did not anticipate all the adverse effects 
which might result from such legisla- 
tion, when he said that he thought the 
States should have the oil. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

“4 Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator, 
would it be a fair statement to say that 
the pending measure, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13, is not merely a measure in- 
volving billions upon billions of dol- 
lars—which of itself is of great im- 
portance—but that it is also a measure 
which would modify and change an his- 
torical policy initiated by the United 
States, namely, the 3-mile limit as a belt 
of defense, proclaimed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in 1793, and freedom of the seas, 
which has been defended by this Nation 
in war after war, at great cost in sub- 
stance and human life? Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, that is a very 
fair statement. There can be no ques- 
tion that that is what would happen, 
since the passage of the joint resolution 
would be a complete abandonment of our 
Position of the past. As to what its ef- 
fect would be on our treaties, I want to 
read from the book I hold in my hand. 
I could read the entire volume, and it 
would be interesting and it would be 
relevant. I may say to the Senator, if 
we were trying to carry on a filibuster, I 
could read this entire book, and it would 
all be relevant. It is a book entitled 
“Protection of Coastal Fisheries Under 
International Law,” by Stefan A. Riesen- 
feld. It is Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace Monograph No. 5. I 
merely want to read 2 or 3 paragraphs 
regarding the practice of the United 
States with reference to freedom of the 
seas and the 3-mile limit. From chapter 
8 I read: 

The practice of the United States has 
formed the subject matter of many dis- 
cussions, surveys, and examinations. 


I may say that the great international 
lawyer, John Bassett Moore, is, I think, 
the authority on international law and 
freedom of the seas. His works should 
be very useful. In his opinion, the doc- 
trine of the 3-mile limit has been the 
great moral force of the United States 
which has eliminated numerous disputes 
about the territorial waters of nations. 
We have steadfastly adhered to the 
doctrine. 

There is also a very famous professor 
of international law, Edward M: Borch- 
ard, who has written extensively on the 
subject. His writings indicate the chaos 
which would come about if we were to 
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change our position, as proposed in the 
pending measure. 

Mr. President, we have such warnings, 
not only by the Secretary of State but 
also by every writer on international af- 
fairs, and by everyone who has studied 
treaties governing fisheries. Practically 
all of them have predicted what the 
probable result would be of a reciprocal 
extension of territorial boundaries—and 
we cannot do it unless other nations do. 
Their writings stand as great warnings 
and signposts of danger to us in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation. 

But I was going to read about 3 or 4 
paragraphs from this book by Mr. Ries- 
enfeld: 


The practice of the United States has 
formed the subject matter of many discus- 
sions, surveys, and examinations. Perhaps 
the best brief statement of Anrerican prac- 
tice is contained in the letter of the United 
States Government to the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Codification Conference, dated 
March 16, 1929. The conclusion that follows 
therefrom is that the United States adheres 
in principle to the 3-mile rule, but that cer- 
tain exceptions have been recognized or 
asserted at various times and for various 
purposes. 

In 1782 a committee of Congress, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Lovell, Carroll, and Madison, to 
which the fishery question in view of the 
peace negotiations with Great Britain had 
been referred, took the position that the 
United States would not claim any fishing 
rights within 3 leagues of the shores of 
France or Great Britain or of any other 
nation. 

On November 8, 1793, Mr. Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, informed the British Min- 
ister in Washington that provisionally the 
limit of the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States for neutrality purposes should 
be fixed at the distance of “1 sea league, or 
3 geographical miles” from the shore. The 
French Minister was likewise informed on 
the same date that the United States fixed 
the area of territorial jurisdiction for neu- 
trality purposes at 3 geographical miles, 
without prejudice to any larger claim in the 
future. Mr. Jefferson explained that the ut- 
most range of a cannonball was usually 
calculated at this distance and that this 
Was the smallest distance claimed by any 
other nation. A statute of 1794, which is 
still in force, provided, in harmony with this 
policy, “that the district courts shall take 
cognizance of complaints by whomsoever in- 
stituted, in cases of captures made within 
the waters of the United States, or within 
a marine league of the coasts or shores 
thereof.” 

At the same time, a greater distance was 
claimed for the enforcement of the customs 
law. A statute of August 4, 1790, had ex- 
tended territorial jurisdiction with regard 
to customs matters to 4 leagues, and the act 
of February 18, 1793, for enrolling and 
licensing fishing vessels, established juris- 
diction over such licensed ships within 3 
leagues. 

Subsequent to this formative period of 
American law, there have been a great num- 
ber of diplomatic statements and admin- 
istrative declarations by Secretaries of State 
and other officials, as well as court decisions 
to the effect that generally speaking the ter- 
ritorial sea of the United States extends to 
3 nautical miles. 


Mr. President, we shall be breaking 
many customs laws which have been es- 
tablished over a long period of time if we 
establish a territorial limit of 9 miles and 
place it within the power of Congress to 
extend it to any distance Congress may 
later decide upon. 
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I continue reading: 


The above-mentioned letter of the United 
States to the League's Preparatory Commit- 
tee in 1929 quotes excerpts from several 
letters and statements of Secretaries of 
State to this effect: From Secretary Picker- 
ing to the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 
under date of September 2, 1796; from Sec- 
retary Madison to Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinkney under date of February 3, 1807; from 
Secretary Buchanan to Mr, Jordan under 
date of January 23, 1849— 


There are quite a number of others, on 
down to Secretary Hughes in 1924. I 
continue reading: 

Especially important is the fact that the 
United States in her diplomatic correspond- 
ence objected several times to the claims of 
other nations to exercise maritime juris- 
diction farther than 1 league from the 
shore, The letter to the Preparatory Com- 
mittee cites the main instances, which have 
also been referred to in foregoing chapters 
of this survey. The first was the objection 
to Russia’s claim to 100 Italian miles in 
1821; this conflict was settled by the Treaty 
of 1824. The next instance was the dispute 
with Spain in 1862 regarding the territorial 
waters of Cuba. This was followed by a 
controversy with France on the occasion 
of the battle of the famous Confederate 
warship Alabama with the Union vessel 
Kearsarge near the French coast, and by an 
exchange of notes with Great Britain like- 
wise arising out of the Civil War. In 1867, 
1868, 1875, and 1882 the United States again 
asserted the 3-mile rule against Russia with 
respect to the Sea of Okhotsk, and in 1891 
and 1892 another dispute with Russia oc- 
curred over the capture of American sealers 
off the Russian coast. As described above, 
this resulted in an arbitration by Mr. T. M. C. 
Asser, in 1902. 

The American agent in that case stated: 

“The Government of the United States 
claims, neither in Bering Sea nor in its 
other bordering waters, an extent of jurisdic- 
tion greater than a marine league from its 
shores, but bases its claims to such juris- 
diction upon the following principle: The 
Government of the United States claims and 
admits the jurisdiction of any State over its 
territorial waters only to the extent of a 
marine league unless a different rule is fixed 
by treaty between two States; even then the 
ps AS are alone affected by the agree- 
ment," 


That was our position with reference 
to Russia in 1902. But, Mr. President, 
what will happen to the treaty we have 
made with Russia with reference to the 
Bering Sea if we now change our posi- 
tion? We then said that we claimed 
only 3 miles and would recognize a claim 
on the part of Russia of only 3 miles, 
We are now asked to change the rule 
entirely. We could not complain, if 
Russia should extend her territorial wa- 
ters out 200 miles, because if the pro- 
posed legislation is passed, we shall have 
abandoned the solemn principle we ad- 
hered to so long. Many agreements 
were worked out under the administra- 
tion of the father of the distinguished 
majority leader. They were all based 
upon the 3-mile principle, restricting 
other nations and requiring them to re~ 
frain from any interference or control 
or attempt to control anything occur- 
Ting farther than 3 miles from shore. 

In 1914 the United States refused to 
recognize the extension of the Italian 
neutrality zone beyond 3 miles. That 
rule is also embodied in several treaties, 
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I read further: 

The most famous one is the above-men- 
tioned treaty with Great Britain of October 
20, 1818. Its construction was one of the 
principal objects of the well-known North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration, and the 
interpretation given by the Arbitral Award 
was put into operation by the treaty with 
Great Britain of July 20, 1912. Other con- 
ventions which may be noted are the so- 
called liquor treaties, a number of which 
(viz, those with Great Britain, Cuba, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Panama) con- 
tain a clause to the effect that— 

“The high contracting parties declare 
that it is their firm intention to uphold the 
principle that 3 marine miles extending 
from the coastline outwards and measured 
from low-water mark constitute the proper 
limits of territorial waters.” 


Mr. President, how can we repudiate 
what our Department of State through- 
out the years has done? We have pro- 
vided in treaties which are still in effect 
that we believed 3 miles was the proper 
number. Can we in good conscience now 
say we repudiate everything we have 
said, and establish not 3 miles, but 9 
miles, or 140 miles, or as far as Congress 
wants to go in establishing the proper 
limits of territorial waters? 

I read further, Mr. President: 

Probably the most important judicial 
statements on that topic are contained in 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the cases of Manchester v. Mas- 
sachusetts, and Cunard S. S. Co. v. Mellon. 
Other cases in point are the Ann (a decision 
by Mr. Justice Story)— 


That was one of the early decisions 
of our judiciary, establishing judicially 
the 3-mile limit as the limit of the terri- 
torial waters of the United States— 
Commonwealth v. Manchester, which was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts; In re Humboldt Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and People of Califor- 
nia v. Stralla. 


The last-named decision was by the 
Supreme Court of California, is reported 
in 98 California Appeals, and was decided 
in 1939. 

In all these cases the 3-mile limit of 
territorial waters has been adjudicated, 
and the matter has also been decided 
by our State Department. This is the 
first time Congress has ever threatened 
to come near upsetting that which has 
been the law for so long. It is in the 
matter of the transfer of rights, privi- 
leges, responsibilities, and obligations. 
that some persons expect difficulties to 
arise which will require the interpreta- 
tion of the courts for many years to 
come. Those who in simple faith expect 
an act of Congress to fulfill their desires 
by merely transferring the oil to the 
States can take warning that no act of 
Congress is likely to do that. 

It should be noted that in coming to 
precise definitions and formulas of what 
control, what rights, what privileges, and 
what obligations we are transferring, we 
shall run into international complica- 
tions. The area is undefined. The privi- 
Jeges and their extent are undefined. 
The obligations are undefined. The re- 
sponsibilities are undefined. 

The Federal Government is an operat- 
ing agent for the greater concept of the 
Nation. We have talked much of Fed- 
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eral as against State ownership. True 
ownership of whatever there is to own in 
and below the marginal sea is in the Na- 
tion. The Nation is paramount. It is 
the Nation which now owns, and has al- 
ways owned, title to the submerged 
areas. The Federal Government oper- 
ates in the national interest. If opera- 
tional control is to be taken away from 
the Federal Government, if the rights of 
the Nation are to be given away, the 
rights dispensed with must be severely 
defined, 

In an interesting letter to the editor 
of the Washington Post, which was pub- 
lished on March 10, 1953, Mr. Charles S. 
Collier, professor of law at George Wash- 
ington University, raised a somewhat. 
similar point, phrased in a different way. 
I shall quote a portion of Professor Col- 
lier’s letter. Those who are interested 
in reading the entire letter may read it 
in the Washington Post. Professor Col- 
lier wrote: 


The bills recently introduced in the United 
States Senate providing for the transfer to 
the several States of the beneficial owner- 
ship of the lands lying under the marginal 
sea, heretofore judicially decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in a series of 
carefully considered opinions to belong at 
the present time as a matter of legal and 
beneficial ownership to the United States as 
the legal proprietor and not merely as the 
paramount sovereign, propose that the 
United States should perpetrate a plain and 
indefensible breach of trust in a legal sense, 
as well as in a moral sense. 


Professor Collier further wrote: 


As to the Louisiana controversy, everyone 
will realize at the outset that at the date 
when the United States when by the Treaty 
of 1803 acquired this entire territory from 
France, there was no State of Louisiana in 
existence. But the United States Govern- 
ment as a constitutional government did 
not by the Louisiana purchase acquire un- 
restricted property ownership of the lands 
therein, even if vacant and not theretofore 
appropriated by any of its inhabitants. 


Professor Collier declared: 


The true legal situation, at least during 
the territorial period, was described in apt 
language by Chief Justice Taney in his 
famous and much discussed opinion in the 
Dred Scott case as follows: 

“A power therefore in the general Govern- 
ment to obtain and hold colonies and de- 
pendent territories over which they might 
legislate without restriction would be incon- 
sistent with its own existence in its present 
form. Whatever it acquires, it acquires for 
the benefit of the people of the several 
States who created it. It is their trustee 
acting for them and charged with the duty 
of promoting the interests of the whole 
people of the Union in the exercise of the 
powers specifically granted.” 


Professor Collier continued: 

If this trust be once accepted, as I believe 
it ought to be, both on direct judicial author- 
ity and on ultimate constitutional prin- 
ciples, it seems clear the proposed transfer of 
the ownership of the lands under the mar- 
ginal seas to the exclusive benefit of the 
single State of Louisiana, which itself was 
carved out of the much larger territory in- 
cluded within the Louisiana Purchase, con- 
stitutes a direct and undeniable breach of 
that trust which was accurately defined by 
Chief Justice Taney as a trust for the com- 
mon and equal benefit of the whole people of 
the Union. 
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In other words, as Professor Collier 
quoted Chief Justice Taney, the Chief 
Justice’s concept of the whole people 
of the Union is equivalent to the con- 
cept embodied in the single word 
“Nation.” 

Professor Collier says to us: 

Imagine a family settlement of valuable 
property to be held in trust by a designa- 
ted trustee for the benefit of 48 beneficiaries 
corresponding to the present 48 States, noth- 
ing less than which could comprise the 
whole people of the Union, 

And then imagine the trustee in our 
illustration proposing to transfer the trust 
property or any part of it without any com- 
pensatory consideration and without any 
beneficiaries, Would anyone seriously con- 
tend that this would constitute a legally 
permissible disposition of the trust prop- 
erty by the trustee in the case supposed? 

The argument that the marginal lands 
under consideration are located within the 
historic boundaries of particular States, even 
if true, does not affect or alter the trust 
character of the legal ownership of these 
lands and properties by the United States, 

If we may rely on an essentially similar 
but less controversial and better understood 
case, the creation of the State of Wyoming, 
its admission to the Union has never been 
supposed to involve or justify a transfer by 
the United States of its proprietary owner- 
ship of the Teapot Dome area or of the lands 
lying within Yellowstone National Park to 
the newly created State. How would any 
serious citizen evaluate a new congressional 
proposal brought forward in 1953 to trans- 
fer without compensation these immensely 
valuable United States properties, actually 
located within the physical boundaries of 
Wyoming, to the State of Wyoming as pro- 
prietor for exclusive use and enjoyment and 
profitable exploitation by that State or its 
people alone? 

And would anyone actually regard such 
a transfer as a return to the people of Wyo- 
ming of the properties that justly belonged 
to them alone or to their State government 
alone, merely because the properties are now 
located entirely within Wyoming's ‘historic 
boundaries’? 


So wrote Professor Collier, who proved 
himself a good deal of an optimist. 

There is at this moment before the 
Senate, based on the possible action of 
the Congress in quitclaiming submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf, a bill 
which would give to the State of Wyo- 
ming title to the mineral rights of those 
portions of the public domain within the 
boundaries of the State of Wyoming. 
The bill was introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt] and indeed applies not only 
to the mineral rights under the public 
domain in Wyoming, but also to the 
mineral rights under the public domain 
in the various States. 

Mr. President, I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for introducing such 
a bill. It is proposed in the pending 
measure to give away something that is 
not even within the boundaries of the 
various States. It is proposed to give 
away what the Supreme Court has al- 
ready said belongs to all the people. In 
my opinion there could be no logical or 
persuasive argument against applying 
the same rule to the mineral rights un- 
der the public lands in the various States 
or even to the public lands themselves. 
Senators know that. Of course, that will 
be the next step in the giving away of 
our great national treasure, 
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As I shall discuss in greater detail la- 
ter, we cannot here establish a prin- 
ciple applying to a few States without 
allowing the same principle to apply to 
all States. The end result of such ac- 
tion is obviously inconceivable to a good 
citizen such as Professor Collier, It is 
not only conceivable, but it lies before 
us as an immediate actuality. 

This year we are celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
the most notable real estate transaction 
in our history. Congress is now, or soon 
will be, depending upon its action in the 
submerged-land case, involved in an even 
bigger real estate transaction, the giving 
away all that is of value in the public 
domain. 

If the interests of the Nation, that is, 
the sum of all Americans and the con- 
tinuing force thus embodied, are to cut 
away for the benefit of a subsidiary con- 
cept, then those interests require defini- 
tion. The Nation, except in conflict with 
other sovereign nations may operate 
without definition. And it will be with 
the coming of severe and strict defini- 
tions that conflicts are sure and certain 
= arise in the field of international rela- 

ons. 

That this is becoming clearer to repre- 
sentatives of the present administration 
is suggested by an article by Richard 
Fryklund which appeared in the issue of 
the Washington Sunday Star bearing the 
date of Sunday, March 8, 1952. 

For the information of Senators I 
should read this instructive article. It 
indicates that the administration, now 
that it is face to face with the realities of 
this problem of transferring ownership 
and control of the land under the 
marginal seas, realizes that a good deal 
more than a wave of the hand and a good 
deal more than the passage of a bill by 
the Congress of the United States will be 
required to solve the problems involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
rather brief article by Mr. Fryklund be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TIDELANDS No More THAN GETS SETTLED 

THAN SOMETHING HAPPENS 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

Just when the States’ righters thought 
everything was going their way on the tide- 
lands issue, the new Attorney General 
stepped in last week and gave the apple cart 
a good push. 

President Eisenhower had said that this 
was the time for Congress to concede con- 
trol of the supposedly oil-soaked undersea 
lands to the States. President Truman had 
twice vetoed such legislation, 

Congress was going ahead at a good clip 
this year with easy, early passage of a 
State-ownership bill seemingly assured. But 
when Attorney General Brownell went to 
the Hill last week with a new angle on tide- 
lands, the outlook began to fog up a bit. 
The President insisted he still favored State 
ownership, but even so, Mr. Brownell had 


stirred up the obscure issues of constitu- 
tional and international law. 

It all stems from an argument over what 
the Supreme Court really meant when it 
ruled on three tidelands cases. The Court 
had been asked to decide whether the Fed- 
eral Government or the coastal States owned 
the land under the adjacent oceans, 
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The Supreme Court ruled once in 1947 
and once in 1950, that the States did not 
have title to or property interests in offshore 
lands. But the Court did not take the next 
step and say who did own the lands. It 
said, instead, that the Federal Government 
has “paramount rights in and full dominion 
over” the lands, 


COURT’S EXPLANATION 


The decree seemed to leave ownership of 
the oil up in the air—or down at the bot- 
tom of the sea. But the court went on to 
explain: 

“The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands under the marginal sea. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property owner, 
In one capacity it asserts the right and re- 
sponsibility to exercise whatever power and 
dominion are necessary to protect this coun- 
try against dangers to the security and tran- 
quility of its people incident to the fact that 
the United States is located immediately ad- 
jacent to the ocean. The Government also 
appears in its capacity as a member of the 
family of nations. In that capacity it is 
responsible for conducting United States re- 
lations with other nations. It asserts that 
proper exercise of these constitutional re- 
sponsibilities requires that it have power, 
unencumbered by State commitments, al- 
ways to determine what agreements will be 
made concerning the control and use of the 
marginal sea and the land under it.” 


NEW TO REALTY BUSINESS 


Reaction to these and other even less- 
clear comments in the court decisions 
seemed to vary with the self-interests of 
the reader. Coastal State politicians said 
“paramount rights and full dominion” was 
something new in the real estate business 
where degree of ownership or control over 
property has been long established and neat- 
ly defined. And these rights that “transcend 
those of a mere property owner” seemed to 
have nothing to do with oil-land ownership. 

States righters from both coastal and in- 
land States said the words were meaningless, 
The Federal Government, they insisted, held 
sovereignty over the adjacent seas just as 
they did over any other part of the United 
States. But ownership of land was another 
question. The States always had owned the 
undersea lands out to their historic borders 
and still would if the Supreme Court had not 
clouded the title. 

But persons who wanted the Federal Gov- 
ernment—or all the people, as they put 
it—to get the income from the oil wells said 
that the coastal States obviously had no 
claim and that a binding Supreme Court de- 
cision gave control to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

CONGRESSIONAL CLASH 


The two points of view clashed in Con- 
gress. President Truman and his support- 
ers asked Congress to give the Interior De- 
partment the machinery to run the oil lands, 
The States righters, who were found in both 
parties, asked for a bill to quitclaim Federal 
rights, if any, and to specify that title and 
ownership lie with the coastal States. 

Another consideration was touched on 
lightly, but did not become a key issue— 
until last week when Mr. Brownell spoke up. 
He asked Congress to make a fundamental 
change in the bill. Instead of giving the 
States title and ownership, he said simply 
give the coastal States authority to admin- 
ister and develop the natural resources under 
the sea. The change, he said, would be for 
the purpose of minimizing constitutional 
questions. 

Closely questioned by exasperated Con- 
gressmen who had expected the new admin- 
istration to go down the line for State own- 
ership, Mr. Brownell squirmed in the witness 
chairs of both Interior Committees and 
avoided an answer to these pertinent ques- 
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tions: Who, then, does own the lands? What 
are these constitutional questions you are 
out to minimize? 

Mr. Brownell said only that certain groups 
intend to tie up in court action any kind of 
State-ownership law approved. 


A TROUBLESOME CASE 


What he apparently had in mind, however, 
was that a person could go to court and make 
at least a troublesome case with this sort of 
reasoning, based on the Supreme Court’s 
three decisions: 

When you go seaward of the low-tide mark 
you are in open seas. It has been estab- 
lished in international law to the satisfac- 
tion of virtually every country, including the 
United States, that the open sea and any- 
thing under or in it is free for all—with this 
usual exception—a sovereign nation has the 
right to protect itself by controlling a narrow 
strip of that sea around its coast. 

In the 1700’s, when the narrow strip first 
was universally agreed on, & cannon on shore 
could shoot. about 3 miles into the sea. So 
3 miles was set as the limit of the area a 
nation could defend and control. The 3-mile 
limit of sovereignty has become universally 
recognized. 

But some nations now claim 4, 6, or 12 
miles as territorial waters. For some pur- 
poses, regulation of fishing, for instance, 
several countries claim the entire Conti- 
nental Shelf, which sometimes is more than 
200 miles wide. The United States herself 
claims control out to 12 miles for customs 
purposes and to the Continental Shelf for 
undersea natural resources. We do not, 
however, concede that other nations own 
land out to these distances, nor do they 
concede all our claims. 


THE LEGAL VIEW 


~ In international law, and America claims 
to be an international-law-abiding nation, 
a country legally controls only those open- 
sea territories that other nations concede 
it controls. 

Furthermore, under international law, 
only a sovereign nation can exercise any 
control. A state or province has no stand- 
ing in international law. The American 
Constitution specifically puts conduct of 
foreign affairs in the hands of the Federal 
Government, as the Supreme Court decisions 
pointed out. 

So Government officials adhering to this 
line of reasoning are worried by State claims 
to the open seas—out to 27 miles in the 
ease of Louisiana and to the Continental 
Shelf in the case of Texas. If the Federal 
Government decides the States do or do not 
own this area, it could prejudice its future 
claims for control of coastal seas or could 
prejudice its protests against other countries 
whose claims we feel are outrageous. 

Under this line of reasoning, it would be 
better to avoid a definite decision until we 
know where our own self-interests here and 
abroad lie under international law. It would 
be best even, from that point of view, not 
to raise the issue of ownership at all. The 
Supreme Court did not raise it. The Truman 
administration skirted it, and Mr. Brownell 
last week did his best not to talk about it. 


HOW TO DODGE ISSUE 


If a Federal-rights man were worried about 
these points of international law, he would 
do as President Truman did—seek Federal 
administration of the oil land without ask- 
ing for a definition of paramount rights. A 
States’ rights advocate under the same cir- 
cumstances would ask that the States ad- 
minister the lands without trying to place 
ownership. Which, of course, is what Mr. 
Brownell did last week. 

This would all be merely an exercise in 
probing vague areas of international law but 
for the views of many Congressmen. They 
believe there can be ownership of the under- 
sea lands in the usual meaning of the term. 
A majority in both Houses believe, further- 
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more, that the States should hold the clear 
title. These lawmakers have little patience 
for shadow-boxing with theories of inter- 
national law. 

And they apparently will be backed up in 
their stand by the President himself. Sup- 
porters of Federal rights to the tidelands, 
however, can be counted on to quote—and 
interpret—the Attorney General during 
coming debate. 

The States righters appear to have the 
votes, so the issue still may go again to the 
Supreme Court. The tidelands controversy, 
which was born 15 years ago, does not seem 
ready yet to die an easy death. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
understand that if I suspend at this time 
the majority leader will move that the 
Senate take a recess until Monday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator wishes to 
suspend at this time, I shall be glad to 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield the floor. 


DISPOSITION OF DISPLACED PER- 
SONS—REQUEST FROM AMERICAN 
HUNGARIAN FEDERATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a communi- 
cation which I have received from the 
American Hungarian Federation be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point. I do hope that the State Depart- 
ment will give serious attention to this 
request of the American Hungarian com- 
munity. It is a humanitarian appeal 
with which our Government ought to be 
associated. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1953. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, Member, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY; The American 
Hungarian Federation is the central repre- 
sentative agency of the American citizens, 
churches, fraternal, and civic organizations 
of Hungarian ancestry. 

In behalf of the million and a half loyal 
American citizens of Hungarian descent, we 
respectfully ask you to read the enclosed 
request addressed to the Secretary of State 
and inform him of your consent to and ap- 
proval of this proposal. 

We believe that the timely transmittal of 
our request by the United States Minister 
to the Hungarian Communist Government 
will result in the proof of their true reac- 
tion to such humanitarian appeal. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN E. BALOGH, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1953. 
Hon. Joun Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Recent peace 
movements of the Soviet Government, ini- 
tiated either for tactical or for some other 
unknown reasons, convey the impression of 
the voluntary softening of the Russian ri- 
gidity. It is probable that this new atti- 
tude is the consequence of the uncertainty 
of their own internal political affairs and 
will only last as long as the reason itself, 
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on the other hand it is feared that such 
internal uncertainty may lead, on the periph- 
eries, to an extreme retribution. The trag- 
ical signs of confusion, indicated by cur- 
rent fragmentary news emanating from 
satellite countries, may cause a new wave 
of terrorism. Regardless of future develop- 
ments we are that the concilia- 
tory Soviet attitude, designed for winning 
the sympathy of free world’s opinion, will 
be also extended to the satellite nations. 
Under such circumstances it would be wise, 
indeed paramount, if the Department of 
State would inform the present Government 
of Hungary of those initial gestures which 
we Americans, and the rest of the free world, 
would accept and interpret as logical proofs 
of their sincerity toward the peace of the 
world. 

We, the representative central organiza- 
tion of the American citizens of Hungarian 
origin, believe that the following initial 
suggestions should be transmitted to the 
Hungarian Government: 

1. Permission granted by the Hungarian 
Government to aged Hungarian applicants 
requesting admission for immigration to the 
countries of the free world. 

2. Aged victims of the Hungarian mass- 
evacuation and those who are forced to exist 
presently in mass concentration camps 
should receive permission to choose their 
own residence within Hungary, outside of 
Budapest and of larger cities; thus with the 
help of their rural area relatives they may 
find access to needed medical care. 

3. Immediate release and amnesty for 
those political prisoners whose professional 
activities and the personal integrity of their 
former status negate any of the political 
crimes they were forced to confess under 
duress, i. e., Cardinal Mindszenty, Arch- 
bishop Groesz, other Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish leading clergymen convicted 
during the purge of the clergy and during 
the nationalization of the educational in- 
stitutions; those women who have never 
participated in the political activities for 
which they have been sentenced to prison 
terms. 


The humanitarian effect and impact of 
these suggestions is most obvious. The ad- 
vantage of free emigration from Hungary, 
because of the lack of money or relatives 
abroad, would only be taken by relatively 
few aged persons—whereas the free move- 
ment of the deported persons within Hun- 
gary, would grant to them a certain degree 
of their human dignity, the lessening of 
their spiritual isolation, the assurance of 
tolerable living conditions in the friendly 
environment of their own selection, and 
would then cease to vegetate as tolerated 
objects. - The economical advantage of free- 
dom must be evident even to the Hungarian 
Communist government. There are many 
impoverished families in Hungary today who 
are unable to send continuous aid to their 
deported relatives or friends, while the pres- 
ence of another member at the family table 
would not imperil their daily existence. 

We respectfully request, Mr. Secretary, 
that you approve the transmittal of our re- 
quest to the United States Minister of Hun- 
gary for the purpose of his timely sugges- 
tion of these measures to the Hungarian 
Government. We are convinced that these 
suggestions, if accepted by the Hungarian 
Government, will offer concrete proof of the 
existence of real peace movements within 
the satellite countries. While the refusal 
of our request by the Hungarian Government 
could not impair further the miserable con- 
ditions of the deportees, because additional 
punishment of these victims cannot be 
avoided by us if such will suit their pur- 
pose—at the same time they may consent 
to part of or to the entirety of our request 
to prove their cooperation upon the sugges- 
tion of our American Minister with his ref- 
erence to the Soviet peace movement, 
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Many thousands of human lives are af- 
fected by the above presented request, there- 
fore, we know, Mr. Secretary, that you will 
do your utmost in considering the merit 
of this proposal. A copy of this letter is 
mailed to the members of the Committees 
of our House Foreign Affairs and Senate For- 
eign Relations for their cooperation and sup- 
port of this humanitarian appeal. 

Please be assured of the most grateful ap- 
preciation of the rank and file of our fellow 
citizens of Hungarian ancestry in whose 
names and behalf we submit this request. 

Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, 
STEPHEN E. BALOGH, 
Executive Secretary. 


CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT OF 
PAKISTAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
noted in the morning press that there 
had been a change in the government of 
the state of Pakistan. 

I also noted that that change had 
come about, as the press reports it, over 
issues of famine and unrest in that coun- 


Some time ago I addressed a series of 
communications to the following officials 
of our Government: Hon. Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; 
and Hon. Harold Stassen, Administrator 
of the Mutual Security Administration. 
I ask that the newspaper article to which 
I have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks, 
together with the three letters to the 
aforementioned officials of our Govern- 
ment and with a statement of my own. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letters, and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Washington Post of April 18, 1953] 
Envoy Here TAKES OVER IN PAKISTAN— 

FAMINE AND UNREST OUST NaZIMUDDIN AND 

MOHAMMED ALI FORMS NEW REGIME 

(By Homer Bigart) 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN, April 17.—The wobbly, 
crisis-ridden government of Premier Khwaja 
Nazimuddin fell late today over the issues of 
famine and unrest. 

Mohammed Ali, Pakistan’s Ambassador to 
the United States, will be the new executive 
head of the Pakistan Government. Recalled 
from Washington 2 weeks ago, ostensibly to 
discuss the prospects of obtaining American 
wheat to avert famine, Mohammed Ali was 
invited to form a new government this 
afternoon. He accepted and promptly 
named his cabinet. 

In announcing the fall of Nazimuddin. 
Governor General Ghulam Muhammed, the 
constitutional chief of state, said that Paki- 
stan needed a government that would deal 
vigorously with the very grave food situa- 
tion and with threats to law and order. 

“There has been the most serious criticism 
of government measures and even more of a 
lack of measures to meet the situation,” he 
said. 

“I have been driven to the conclusion that 
the cabinet of Khwaja Nazimuddin has 
proyed entirely inadequate to grapple with 
the difficulties facing the country.” 

Besides the appalling wheat deficit of 1,- 
500,000 tons caused by two consecutive years 
of inadequate rainfall, Pakistan has another 
grim problem. Late in February and early in 
March dangerous riots were staged in Kara- 
chi and Lahore, instigated by fanatic mullahs 
(Mohammedan scholars) against a small 
Moslem sect called the Ahmediyas. In La- 
hore more than 300 persons were killed be- 
fore the government moved in troops. 
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Nazimuddin finally acted on the fourth 
day of the Lahore riots declaring martial law 
and ousting the chief minister of West Pun- 
jab Province who warned him against send- 
ing troops. But Nazimuddin had shown fatal 
indecision. He had been accused of un- 
principled opportunism by his opponents and 
of showing weakness in dealing with the 
terrifying problems of hunger and mullah- 
ism. 


Nazimuddin, who had been governor gen- 
eral of Pakistan, succeeded to the premier- 
ship in October, 1951, following the assassi- 
nation of Liaquat Ali Khan. He also headed 
the dominant Moslem League. 

Karachi remained calm tonight. The new 
premier addressed the nation by radio, call- 
ing on all elements of the population to 
remain calm and united. 

From an American viewpoint, the new gov- 
ernment looks good. Mohammed Ali is a 
progressive with a Western outlook. It is ex- 
pected he will deal forcibly both with right- 
wing extremists and with Communists, 


APRIL 14, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I respectfully call 
your attention to the threat of imminent 
famine which is reportedly confronting Pak- 
istan's entire 75,000,000 population as the 
result of an acute wheat shortage. Prime 
Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin has declared 
the situation to be so desperate that some 
people have been driven to living on wild 
vegetation. He has warned it will become 
even worse unless 1,500,000 tons of wheat 
can be obtained. 

How can we, from a humanitarian stand- 
point alone, permit such mass starvation to 
occur at a time when the blessings of our 
own abundance have provided us with over 
500 million bushels of wheat in storage, with 
a forecast of another bumper crop ahead? 

How can we, in our own self-interest, over- 
look this unfortunate situation as an oppor- 
tunity to share some of our abundance for 
such humanitarian purpose, when such ac- 
tion would also benefit our own agricultural 
producers by lessening the supplies now 
hanging over the market? 

I am sure you are as deeply concerned as 
I am about the existence of want und misery 
anywhere in the world. I am sure, too, that 
from the standpoint of American agricul- 
ture you are as concerned as I am about 
providing new outlets for useful disposition 
of the temporary oversupply of some of our 
commodities. 

May I, therefore, respectfully urge that you 
immediately explore every possibility of shar- 
ing some of America’s wheat reserves with 
Pakistan to meet its current famine threat. 

Certainly some way can be found to meet 
this emergency, whether by barter, long- 
term loan, a concessional price deal, or any 
combination of means to effect shipment of 
American wheat, in the shortest time possi- 
ble, to Pakistan’s empty granaries. 

Because of my deep concern over the effect 
famine anywhere may have on the world’s 
present ideological struggle, I am addressing 
a similar plea for urgent action to Secretary 
of State Dulles and Mutual Security Admin- 
istrator Stassen. But the accumulating sup- 
ply of American wheat comes under your re- 
sponsibilities, and for that reason I am urg- 
ing you to press more vigorously for use of 
our wheat in this emergency. 

Many of us have been urging for several 
months that greater attention be given the 
possibilities of using some of our food re- 
serves to combat hunger in the world. I 
have expressed the hope you would make 
greater use of the nonprofit distribution fa- 
cilities of such organizations as CARE and 
CROP, offered without cost to the Govern- 
ment. As you know, I am also supporting 
creation of an International Food Reserve as 
a means of meeting quickly such situations 
as we now have developing in Pakistan, 
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Until such international machinery is 
available to combat starvation, however, I 
believe the Department of Agriculture should 
be vigilantly alert to any opportunities for 
diverting surplus food supplies to useful hu- 
man consumption such as I am hoping you 
can work out for the relief of Pakistan. 

If, in this instance, you feel you need spe- 
cial authority or authorization beyond that 
ulready available to you to expedite emer- 
gency action, please make your recommenda- 
tions known to us as quickly as possible so 
that the Congress can make clear its will- 
ingness to share our agricultural abundance 
for such humanitarian purpose, particularly 
when it serves the dual added purpose of 
strengthening our own economy and se- 
curity, 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 
APRIL 14, 1953, 
Eon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am deeply con- 
cerned over the threat of imminent famine 
which is reportedly confronting Pakistan’s 
entire 75,000,000 population as the result of 
an acute wheat shortage. Prime Minister 
Khwaja Nazimuddin is quoted by the New 
York Times as declaring the situation as so 
desperate some people have been driven to 
living on wild vegetation. He has warned 
it will become even worse unless 1,500,000 
tons of wheat can be obtained. 

If your sources of information confirm the 
seriousness of that threat, I believe the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee would want 
to consider very carefully the implications 
such a famine might have in the world’s 
present ideological struggle. 

How can we, from a humanitarian stand- 
point alone, permit such mass starvation to 
occur at a time when the blessings of our 
own abundance have provided us with over 
500 million bushels of wheat in storage, with 
a forecast of another bumper crop ahead? 

How can we, in our own self-interest, 
overlook this unfortunate situation as an 
opportunity to share some of our surplus 
abundance for such humanitarian 
when such action would also benefit our own 
security through strengthening ties of 
friendship with Pakistan? 

Can we, in fact, afford the risk of not 
sharing our abundance, and thereby force 
Pakistan to turn in desperation to Soviet 
Russia for food to survive, food that we can 
be sure Russia would provide only under 
terms and conditions most fayorable to the 
Soviet masters in the Kremlin? 

I am sure you are as deeply concerned as 
I am about the existence of want and misery 
anywhere in the world while unused abun- 
dance exists elsewhere. I am sure, too, 
that from the standpoint of American for- 
eign policy, you are as concerned as I am 
about the effect of famine anywhere—and 
what we do about it—could have in the deli- 
cate balance of international relations. 

May I, therefore, respectfully urge that 
you immediately explore every possibility of 
sharing some of America’s wheat reserves 
with Pakistan, to meet its current famine 
threat. 

Certainly some way can be found to meet 
this emergency, through the cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Mu- 
tual Security Administration. Because each 
of those agencies should also be concerned 
with Pakistan’s emergency, and the oppor- 
tunity it presents our Nation to render a 
humanitarian service exemplifying our con- 
cern with the well-being of human beings 
everywhere, I am addressing a similar plea 
for urgent action to both Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson and Mutual Security Admin- 
istrator Stassen. 

I hope you will take the initiative toward 
Prompt action in this threatened emergency. 

- Sincerely, 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
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APRIL 14, 1953. 
Hon, HAROLD STASSEN, 
Administrator, Mutual Security Admin- 
istration. 

Dear MR. Strassen: I am deeply concerned 
over the threat of imminent famine report- 
edly confronting Pakistan's entire 75,000,- 
000 population as the result of an acute 
wheat shortage. The New York Times 
quotes Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin 
as declaring the situation is so desperate some 
people have been driven to living on wild 
vegetation. He warned it will become even 
worse unless 1,500,000 tons of wheat can be 
obtained. 

While Pakistan’s people face starvation, 
we are blessed with an abundance that in 
itself has created problems for American ag- 
riculture. We have over 500 million bushels 
of wheat in storage, with a forecast of an- 
other bumper crop ahead. 

From a humanitarian standpoint alone, 
can we permit such mass starvation to occur 
at a time when we have abundance to 
spare? But, even more important right now, 
in our own self-interest of security and 
strength for the free world, can we afford 
the risk of not sharing our abundance, and 
thereby force Pakistan to turn in desperation 
to Soviet Russia for food? 

If the administration’s sources of infor- 
mation confirm the seriousness of the re- 
ported famine threat, I believe the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee would want to 
consider very carefully the implications such 
a famine might have in the world’s. present 
ideological struggle. 

I am sure, from the standpoint of your 
role as Mutual Security Administrator, you 
are as concerned as I am about the effect 
famine anywhere—and what we do about 
it—could have in the delicate balance of 
international relations. 

For that reason may I urge that you 
immediately explore every possibility of shar- 
ing some of America’s wheat reserves with 
Pakistan, to meet its current threat? I am 
addressing a similar plea for urgent action 
to both Secretary of State Dulles and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. Certainly some 
way should be found to meet this emergency 
through the cooperation of your three agen- 
cies. I hope you will join Secretary Dulles 
and Secretary Benson in developing a course 
of action without delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, today called for immediate 
emergency action toward sharing America’s 
wheat abundance to avert the threat of mass 
starvation in Pakistan. 

Calling attention to the warnings of im- 
minent famine voiced by Prime Minister 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, of Pakistan, as a result 
of an acute wheat shortage, Senator Hum- 
PHREY asked Secretary of State Dulles, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, and Mutual 
Security Administrator Stassen to explore 
every possibility of using part of this coun- 
try’s wheat reserves to alleviate famine con- 
ditions. 

Senator HUMPHREY warned that more than 
humanitarian considerations were involved. 

“Can we afford the risk of not sharing our 
abundance, and thereby force Pakistan to 
turn in desperation to Soviet Russia for food 
to survive, food that we can be sure Russia 
would provide only under the terms and 
conditions most favorable to the Soviet 
masters in the Kremlin?” he asked in his 
letter to Secretary Dulles. 

In writing to Secretary Benson, Senator 
HumpnHrey noted the problem of providing 
new outlets for useful disposition of the 
temporary oversupply of some of our com- 
modities, and said the Department of Agri- 


culture “should be yigilantly alert to any op- ` 


portunities for diverting surplus food sup< 
plies to useful human consumption, such 
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as I am hoping you can work out for the 
relief of Pakistan.” 

Senator HUMPHREY sent copies of his three 
letters to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, calling his attention to the request 
for aid to Pakistan and adding that in event 
of delay in getting action the implication 
such a famine might have in the world’s 
present ideological struggles are serious 
enough to warrant calling all three officials 
before our committee in an attempt to work 
out a satisfactory solution. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THYE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATION OF FREDERICK J. 
LAWTON TO BE CIVIL’ SERVICE 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is 
one nomination on the Executive Calen- 
dar, that of Frederick J. Lawton to be 
Civil Service Commissioner, which has 
been unanimously reported from the 
committee. Confirmation of this nomi- 
nation at this time might speed action in 
the civil-service field, in which many 
Senators are interested. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that, as in executive session, the nomi- 


nation of Frederick J. Lawton to be, 


Civil Service Commissioner be consid- 
ered and confirmed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed, as in executive session. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 


RECESS TO 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 
MONDAY 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until Monday morning 
next at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 20, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Walter Bruchhausen, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of New York, vice Harold M. Kennedy, 
resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Alabama, vice Edward Burns Parker, retired. 

James W. Dorsey, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Georgia, vice J. Ellis Mundy, resigning. 
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Sherman F. Furey, Jr., of Idaho, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Idaho, vice John A. Carver, resigning. 

John O. Henderson, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of New York, vice George L. Grobe, term 
expired. 

A. Pratt Kesler, of Utah, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Utah, vice 
Scott M. Matheson, resigning. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


George W. Beach, of New Mexico, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
New Mexico, vice Martin Lopez, resigning. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Frederick J. Lawton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Civil Service Commissioner, 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 20, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend John Prescott Robert- 
son, S. T. M., minister, the First Congre- 
gational Church, of Braintree, Mass., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty and most merciful God, Su- 
preme Architect of the Universe, rever- 
ently we approach Thee through prayer 
as we begin a new day and a new week. 
Do Thou hear us as we invoke Thy di- 
vine blessing upon all who are dedicated 
to do Thy will, more especially those who 
occupy positions of leadership and au- 
thority throughout the world. May we, 
of the United States Senate, mindful of 
the duties, privileges, and responsibilities 
of our public office, be eyer cognizant 
and appreciative of mutual fellowship 
one with another and our common son- 
ship of Thee. 

On this day of days when families 
throughout our land cannot contain 
hearts which overflow with gratitude for 
the return of sick and wounded sons in 
distant Korea, do Thou consecrate us 
anew to our devotion for freedom, that 
devotion which flamed in the hearts of 
the minutemen of Lexington and Con- 
cord 178 years ago as they fired the shot 
heard 'round the world, that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness might be 
realized. 


“God of grace and God of glory, 
On Thy people pour Thy power, 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage 
For the facing of this hour,” 


May these and the unspoken prayers of 
our hearts be found acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, our strength and our Re- 
deemer. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNow.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
April 18, 1953, was dispensed with, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


‘A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr, Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PROGRAM 
FOR THIS WEEK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it will be 
the purpose of the acting majority leader 
to move in a few moments that the Sen- 
ate consider executive business, for the 
purpose of taking up some nominations. 
It is not proposed to have the Senate 
consider nominations which were passed 
over on the preceding call of the Execu- 
tive Calendar, but only those that have 
been newly reported, many of them, if 
not all, being routine nominations which 
were unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also for the information of the Senate, 
it is the purpose of the majority leader, 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], as 
was announced last week, to have the 
Senate hold evening sessions all this 
week, including tonight. Therefore, 
Senators who may desire to know the 
program and to make their arrange- 
ments accordingly are so advised. 

I may say also, for the information of 
the Senate, that a little later today I 
intend to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. I shall not do so at this time. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the act- 
ing minority leader. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. From what the act- 
ing majority leader has said, it is my 
understanding that night sessions will 
be held until the pending business has 
been disposed of. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader yield at that 
point? ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will any commit- 
tees be permitted to meet in the mean- 
time without unanimous consent? Some 
committees are meeting. The rules of 
the Senate do not permit committees to 
meet while the Senate is in session. I 
was wondering whether the majority 
leader had any desire, since he proposes 
to have the Senate hold night sessions, to 
enforce the rule against committee 
meetings while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should be hope- 
ful, at least, that during the day the 
committees which are carrying on the 
necessary business of the Senate might 
be permitted to meet. Of course, Sena- 
tors are always subject to a quorum call 
in the event of a vote. I assume that the 
Senate desires to proceed with its busi- 
ness, looking toward an adjournment in 
July. Originally it was the hope of the 
leadership that Congress might be ad- 
journed by July 4. I think a realistic 
appraisal of the situation now would in- 
dicate that an adjournment by that time 
can hardly be expected, and that if we 
can take an adjournment by the end of 
July we shall be doing very well. Unless 
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we can expedite the business of the Sen- 
ate, we will not meet the July 30 ad- 
journment date either,.and we can then 
look forward to a hot summer in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was merely won- 
dering whether the 12-hour sessions of 
the Senate would really expedite the 
business of the Senate, because commit- 
tees are prevented from sitting during 
the sessions of the Senate. If they do 
meet, they are virtually in contempt of 
the Senate. I thought that perhaps pre- 
venting their sitting would delay the 
business of the Senate probably as much 
as 12-hour sessions would expedite it. I 
had hoped that the Senate might begin 
meeting at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not believe 
that what the Senator fears would be 
so, because over a long period of years 
it has been customary for the Senate to 
carry on discussions and debates while 
the committees of the Senate have been 
meeting and able to carry on their func- 
tions. Of course, whenever we reach the 
point of voting on amendments or on 
the joint resolution itself, we shall want 
all Senators to be present, 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE STATE OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make an in- 
sertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for that purpose, 

Mr. IVES. On the occasion of the fifth 
celebration in observance of the found- 
ing of the State of Israel, I have pre- 
pared a statement in tribute to this 
transcendent historic event, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR IvES ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF IsRAEL INDE- 
PENDENCE, APRIL 20, 1953 


Each successive year the commemoration 
of the founding of the State of Israel brings 
with it a promise of ever-greater fulfillment. 
Those of us who were privileged to play a 
part, small as it may have been, in the crea- 
tion and strengthening of this vibrant de- 
mocracy, never entertained the slightest 
doubt as to the young nation’s destiny. Yet 
in the 5 short years of her existence, the 
State of Israel has far surpassed the hopes 
and aspirations of her most ardent sup- 
porters. On this historic occasion, marking 
Israel's fifth milestone, I am proud to salute 
the gallant people of Israel and to pay trib- 
ute to their great achievements, 

The creation of the State of Israel on May 
14, 1948, will stand everlastingly as a lofty 
monument to mankind's fervent struggle 
against the forces of enslavement. In a 
world still beset by strife and tribulation, 
this celebration of Israel’s independence is 
a beacon light to the oppressed everywhere. 
For therein lies the saga of a people’s selfless 
dedication to freedom, springing from a spir- 
itual heritage only free men can embrace. 

It is appropriate on this occasion to re- 
emphasize the strong bonds of kinship 
which underlie the relationship between the 
United States and Israel. Their destinies 
are inexorably bound together, for they arise 
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from the same ideals and principles and 
the abiding faith in the dignity of man, upon 
which both nations are firmly built. 

As the acknowledged leader of the free 
nations of the world, the United States must 
point the way to the establishment of peace- 
ful conditions in the Middle East through 
the encouragement of a settlement between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

Today we rejoice in Israel's progress, firm 
in the belief that the future will bring the 
new state to ever-greater heights of glory 
and accomplishment, 


RULES FOR ACCESS TO FBI FILES 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a cor- 
respondent has made some suggestions 
to me with regard to the access of legis- 
lators to the FBI files. The suggestions 
seem to me to contain much sense, so 
Iam calling them to the attention of the 
Senate at this time. I ask unanimous 
consent to have them printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the matter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When information from the FBI or another 
Government investigation agency is wanted 
by any Government agency concerning the 
character or loyalty of an individual, only 
that information may be divulged which the 
investigating agency is willing to back up 
with affidavits, and if necessary by the per- 
sonal testimony of the sources of the in- 
formation. Such a ruling could be made 
as an administrative one by the President. 
Access to the files themselves would be per- 
mitted only to a properly constituted body 
which was engaged in investigating the in- 
vestigating agency itself. 

The FBI has always held, and I think 
rightly, that it cannot always reveal the 
sources of its information. However, it 
seems to me that there are just two cases 
in which the source should be withheld. (1) 
When the source cannot or will not substan- 
tiate the information. In this case the in- 
formation, which may or may not be correct, 
must be treated as a lead by the FBI, which 
can only be removed from this category to 
the category of divulgable information when 
either the original or some other source is 
willing to swear to it. (2) When divulging 
the source of the information would lead 
to premature exposure of some larger area 
of information, such as a conspiracy. Here, 
again, some other source for the particular 
information must be found, or the conse- 
quences of wider exposure must be weighed 
against the consequences of withholding the 
specific information, 

I do not intend by this that the FBI be 
held responsible for presenting an airtight 
case in loyalty investigations. Rather, that 
they should divulge only such information 
as someone is willing to swear to. It seems 
to me that a procedure such as I have sug- 
gested would safeguard the individual 
against loose talk, would give him the pro- 
tection of knowing as much as his judges 
do as to the information available to them, 
would not prevent the FBI from getting 
leads from anyone, and would protect the 
FBI from criticism of the nature of the in- 
formation they divulge in such cases. 

Such a procedure would likewise guarantee 
against cases of mistaken identity, which 
seem to be not too uncommon, I believe 
that something along this line could go a 
long way toward restoring people's confidence 
in the justice of loyalty hearings. Please 
consider this carefully, 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, these 
suggestions seem to me to be just and 
reasonable. They will protect alike the 
interests of the public and of individuals 
who otherwise might be subject to unde- 
served reproach. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion so that we may dispose of certain 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
and then proceed with the debate on the 
unfinished business. At 12 o’clock we 
can arrange an additional opportunity 
for insertions in the RECORD. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
eonsideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Lester L. Cecil, of Ohio, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Robert R. Nevin, deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


NEW REPORTS—CENTRAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, United 
States Air Force, to be Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. , 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Army be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the nominations in the Army are 
confirmed en bloc. 


REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
ration of David E. Rippetoe, Jr., to be 
first lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Col. Paul D. Berrigan, Corps 
of Engineers, to serve as president and 
senior member of the California Debris 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden McClellan 
Beall Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hil Murray 
Butler, Md. Hoey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 
Byrd Hunt Potter 
Case Ives Purtell 
Clements Jackson Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. C. 
Dworshak Kilgore Stennis 
Eastland Knowland Symington 
Ellender Kuchel Thye 
Ferguson Langer Tobey 
Flanders Lehman Watkins 
Frear Long Welker 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiley 
George Malone Wiliams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 
Goldwater Martin 

Gore Maybank 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr.. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. TIannounce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
tas], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] and the Senator from Alabama 
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[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS - CONSENT 
AGREEMENT LIMITING DEBATE 
ON UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
acting minority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], and other Senators who may be 
in opposition to the pending bill, to a 
unanimous-consent request which I 
should like to present to the Senate at 
this time for its consideration. I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk read 
the unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The Chief Clerk read the unanimous- 
consent request, as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


I ask unanimous consent with reference 
to Senate Joint Resolution 13 that begin- 
ning Wednesday, April 22, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or more than one-half 
hour on the resolution or any substitute or 
amendment thereto or on any appeal or on 
any question of order or motion; that if no 
vote is obtained by Thursday, April 23, the 
time thereafter shall be divided between the 
opponents and the proponents of the joint 
resolution; the time for the joint resolution, 
and against amendments, to be controlled 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]; 
the time against the joint resolution to be 
controlled by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas]; and the time for any amendments 
to be controlled by the proponents thereof. 

Further, that the total time allotted shall 
not exceed 6 hours, and thereafter votes shall 
be taken on the amendments, substitutes, 
and on the joint resolution itself; that the 
joint resolution shall be open to amendment 
at any time, provided the amendments are 
germane to the subject of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Ordered further, that in the event affirma- 
tive action is taken on the committee substi- 
tute (amended, or not amended), as the 
case may be, the Senate shall, without de- 
bate, proceed to consider H. R. 4198 (Calen- 
dar No. 133), the Submerged Lands Act 
passed by the House, that it be deemed to be 
amended by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of Senate Joint Resolution 13, as amend- 
ed, with the exception that in lieu of the 
words, “joint resolution” wherever they ap- 
pear therein, the word “act” shall be substi- 
tuted; that the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill as amended shall be deemed 
to be ordsred; and that on the question of 
the final passage of the bill no Senator shall 
speak more than once, and the total time to 
be not longer than 60 minutes, to be divided 
equally between the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the bill, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
California submits that unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I should like 
to say to the Senator from Alabama that 
we now have had 3 weeks of debate on 
this very important piece of proposed 
legislation, and it seems to the acting 
majority leader that at the beginning of 
this week it is entirely appropriate again 
to submit a unanimous-consent request, 
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in the hope that the opponents of the 
joint resolution will recognize that the 
measure has now been rather fully de- 
bated; that under the unanimous-con- 
sent request there would still be very 
definite leeway for additional discussion; 
and that we might then proceed with the 
other business of the Senate, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that a 
similar request was rather fully threshed 
out at the last session of the Senate, on 
Saturday, when it was made rather clear 
that we could not agree to a limitation of 
debate until Senators who are anxious 
to speak on the pending measure, and 
who feel that they should speak on it, 
and present their reasons against the 
measure and their arguments why they 
believe it should not be passed, have had 
an opportunity to do so. 

Under the present proposal of the act- 
ing majority leader, the Senator from 
California, beginning on Wednesday, 
which is the day after tomorrow, no 
Senator could speak more than once or 
for more than half an hour, no matter 
what might be before the Senate. 

In that connection, let me refer, for 
instance, to the Senator from Tennessee, 
who has a very important amendment 
to the joint resolution. Any Senator who 
heard the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee on Saturday, or who has taken 
occasion to read that speech in the REC- 
orp, knows that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee raised important and vital ques- 

tions regarding the pending measure 
` which had not previously been raised. 
He now seeks to conclude his speech, 
How long he will take to do so, I do not 
know. 

Furthermore, I know that there are 
Senators who have not had the oppor- 
tunity I have had to speak against the 
joint resolution. They desire to have 
that opportunity, and they should not be 
cut off. 

So far as the length of debate is con- 
cerned, as the Senator from California 
knows, there have been a good many in- 
terruptions. As the Senator knows, the 
Easter recess is always somewhat dis- 
rupting, and takes some time. 

Other Senators have made speeches on 
other subjects. I am not complaining 
about that, because they have a right to 
speak. However, up to the present time 
there has not been too much straight, 
constant debate on the joint resolution 
and there have not been too many op- 
portunities to speak on it. 

Certainly until all Senators who wish 
to speak against the joint resolution have 
had what they believe to be a reasonable 
opportunity to do so, I think there should 
be no limitation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It may be that the 
Senator from Alabama would desire to 
suggest that Thursday be specified, 
rather than Wednesday; or perhaps he 
would prefer some other day. However, 
in the circumstances it seems to me that 
Senators would be amply protected, if 
they have any new information which 
has not been presented time and time 
again to the Senate and to the respective 
committees of the two Houses. Such 
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Senators could make summaries of their 
statements on the floor of the Senate, 
and then could ask leave to have the 
statements printed in the Recorp, as is 
their right, under the rule. In that way, 
such further implementations of their 
views would be available to all Senators. 
When Senators then read the RECORD 
they would have an opportunity to ob- 
tain that information, and no Senator 
would be foreclosed, in any sense of the 
word, from presenting his case both to 
the public and to the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, in another body 
there is a practice of extending remarks 
in the Recor», but that is not the prac- 
tice in the Senate. If a Senator feeis 
that he should say something in regard 
to a pending measure, the procedure: is 
for him to rise on the floor of the Senate 
and make his speech. 

There are Senators who have not had 
an opportunity to speak on the joint 
resolution. Some Senators, as I have 
said—such as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee—have important 
amendments to the joint resolution, and 
should have an opportunity to speak on 
them. Certainly they should not be de- 
nied an opportunity to make their 
speeches. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not sure 
whether the Senator from Alabama was 
on the floor earlier today, but I believe 
he may have been informed that it is 
the intention of the leadership on this 
side of the aisle to have evening sessions 
held all this week..- 

Mr. HILL. I am informed about that. 
Let me say that those who oppose the 
joint resolution have been most reason- 
able, I believe, in their attitude. They 
have not adopted any tactics of filibus- 
tering or anything of the kind. 

For instance, a few minutes ago the 
Senator from California requested the 
confirmation of some Executive nomi- 
nations. He knows that if Senators op- 
posing the joint resolution were moved 
by a purpose to delay, postpone, and 
put off, or what is ordinarily called fili- 
bustering, they could have spoken at 
length on those nominations, 

Furthermore, day after day the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has obtained 
the consent of the Senate to have the 
Senate take a recess at the end of each 
session until 11 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. The Senator from California knows 
that if there had been an effort to delay 
unduly the procedure in connection with 
the pending measure, or if, in connection 
with the pending measure, there had 
been any effort to indulge in what some- 
times is called a filibuster, unanimous 
consent would not have been given, be- 
cause, as the Senator from California 
knows, then the only way the Senate 
could have been recessed until the fol- 
lowing day would have been to have a 
quorum present and to have a majority 
of the Senators then present vote that 
the Senate take a recess. 

There are many parliamentary tactics, 
with which I am sure the Senator from 
California is familiar, which can be re- 
sorted to, and in the past have been 
resorted to, and usually are resorted to 
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when there is any desire to delay the 
consideration of a measure. Let me say 
that the opponents of the joint resolu- 
tion have not resorted in any way what- 
ever to any of those tactics. Tactics 
which might have been resorted to by 
opponents of the joint resolution under 
the rules of the Senate have not been 
resorted to at all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from California for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Alabama realizes that 
there is an honest difference of opinion, 
putting it mildly, as to just how this 
prolonged discussion should be charac- 
terized. I recognize that there may be 
room for honest differences of opinion 
about that. But does not the Senator 
realize that the acting majority leader 
is not rising at this time in any acri- 
monious sense? , 
ere HILL. Oh, certainly, I recognize 

at. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am seeking to 
obtain from the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and his colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle an agreement; 
and my general observation is that when 
an agreement is being sought the fewer 
the statements made as to how the pro- 
longed debate might be characterized the 
better the chances of obtaining an agree- 
ment. I am pleading with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama in the 
interest of the orderly procedures of the 
Senate in order that the Senate, with 
concurrence on the part of the House, 
may finally adjourn the Congress at a 
reasonable time this summer, and I am 
pleading with Senators to permit us to 
expedite the business of the Senate. 

I feel sure that, in the final analysis, 
under the very fair agreement which I 
have proposed, and in view of the debate 
which will continue today, going into the 
late hours this evening, and with the de- 
bate which will take place tomorrow, 
again going into the late hours, all the 
speeches which the distinguished Sen- 
ator has mentioned could be made, The 
unanimous-consent agreement would 
then become operative, and there would 
still be room for ample discussion. Un- 
der those circumstances, does not the 
Senatcr from Alabama believe that not 
only the Senate but also the country 
would feel that there had been fair and 
ample time allotted for the discussion of 
this important legislation? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
from California, that in any event those 
speeches would be made, and we would 
come to an orderly conclusion of the 
debate. Of course, I realize that the 
Senator is proceeding in the finest spirit. 
I appreciate the fact that, as acting 
majority leader, he is endeavoring to do 
everything he can to expedite the legis- 
lative program, regarding which he has 
some responsibility. I fully understand 
the position of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. However, there are Senators 
who feel that the pending measure is 
highly important, particularly in view 
of the fact that it is a giveaway reso- 
lution, a legislative proposal to give away 
billions of dollars’ worth of property be- 
longing to the Government of the United 
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States, property whieh the Government 
now holds for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple. We feel that there is a grave con- 
stitutional question involved, and that 
there are also involved questions which 
might seriously affect our international 
relations and might have consequences 
which could even mean the difference be- 
tween peace or war. In view of all the 
circumstances, Senators ought to have 
full opportunity to express their views on 
this important matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
from Alabama be willing to agree to the 
unanimous-consent request if the effec- 
tive date of the agreement were changed 
to Thursday, April 23, allowing 1 full 
day more for discussion of the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my friend 
from California that I have great respect 
and esteem for him, and a sympathetic 
understanding of the situation in which 
he finds himself, for, as he knows, in 
times past I have had the honor of being 
the acting majority leader, when the 
majority leader on this side was absent. 

I can well understand the desire on the 
part of the majority leader that the Sen- 
ate proceed as expeditiously as possible 
with the legislative program for which 
the leadership is responsible, and for 
which the majority leader himself is par- 
ticularly responsible. However, I do not 
think there has been any material change 
in the situation since Saturday, when 
this very situation was discussed. 

My suggestion to the distinguished 
acting majority leader would be that we 
allow the debate to proceed for a little 
while, after which it may be possible for 
us to arrive at some unanimous-consent 
agreement. But, I repeat, there has been 
no material change in the situation since 
Saturday. Senators should have full op- 
portunity to discuss a measure so far 
reaching as the pending joint resolution, 
which many of us consider to be a give- 
away proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Tyield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In view of the fact 
that there have been only 2 or 3 speeches 
from the majority side of the aisle on 
the part of those supporting the joint 
resolution, and since the majority in all 
probability intends to support the joint 
resolution very generally, does not the 
Senator from Florida feel that time 
should be afforded Senators on the ma- 
jority side in order that they may pre- 
sent their reasons for supporting the 
joint. resolution, and that they should 
not be prevented from speaking, any 
more than Senators opposing the reso- 
lution should be? 

Mr. HILL. Senators. would not want 
to cut off debate on the part of those 
favoring the measure, any more than 
they would want to cut off debate on the 
part of those who are opposing it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
does not realize that, in order to assist 
in expediting the public business, partic- 
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ularly in view of the fact that the sub- 
ject of the pending joint resolution has 
been fully debated, not only during the 
present session but also during past ses- 
sions of the Senate, many Senators on 
the majority side, in order to expedite the 
business of the Senate, might very well 
be pleased to make brief remarks, and 
then to incorporate in the Recorp by 
reference prior remarks on the subject? 
If so, that would expedite the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
that it would certainly be their privilege 
to do that if they saw fit, and they would 
be well within their rights if they did so; 
but that does not mean that Senators 
who desire to be heard on this subject 
should not have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have submitted the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is the Senator 
from California not aware of the fact 
that many Senators feel that by the 
pending measure the entire program of 
power development, reclamation, navi- 
gation, and flood control, and the build- 
ing of dams by the Federal Government, 
would be impaired, that certainly some 
question will be raised as to whether that 
program will be seriously impaired, and 
that that aspect of the matter has not 
been debated to any extent up to this 
time? Does not the Senator realize that 
a discussion of that question might re- 
quire several days? 

Mr.HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Tennessee is correct. That very 
question is involved in the pending meas- 
ure, as well as many other issues, such 
as the effect the establishment of such a 
precedent would have and how far the 
resolution, if passed, would open the 
door to other things. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With reference to 
the previous discussions of the general 
subject in other sessions. of Congress, 
does not the Senator from Alabama rec- 
ognize that those discussions were had 
in connection with a somewhat different 
legislative proposal, and that new mat- 
ters have been included in the pending 
joint resolution, some of which are very 
dangerous, including the question re- 
garding the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator from New Mexico has raised 
that question. I emphasize that the 
pending measure raises many important 
questions which were not raised by pre- 
vious legislative proposals. The pend- 
ing measure contemplates things of 
which most of us had never dreamed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator recognize that in the pending joint 
resolution, for the first. time, we find 
the words “and assigned to,” words 
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which the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee said were the granting 
clause? And does not the Senator from 
Alabama. recognize that heretofore the 
proposals related to a quitclaim and that 
many people consider that a quitclaim 
measure might be equally unconstitu- 
tional? We now find a granting clause 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. An entirely different question 
is presented by the pending measure 
from the questions which were presented 
in previous measures. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield tothe Senator from 
North Dakota for a question only. 

Mr. LANGER. By its terms, would 
the pending joint resolution affect. the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. HILL. It would undoubtedly af- 
fect Alaska, since we know that Alaska 
will someday become a State. We also 
know that Hawaii will someday become 
a State of the Union. They will come 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
all the other States. Alaska should, 
therefore, be considered in connection 
with the pending measure. We should 
consider what effect the joint resolu- 
tion would have, if and when Alaska 
finally becomes a State of the Union. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
that perhaps the greatest oil field in this 
entire continent is in Alaska and in the 
waters adjoining Alaska? 

Mr. HILL. Ihave information to that 
effect, and I think it comes from a very 
high and reputable authority, I will say 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to delay 
the Senate longer. There are many par- 
liamentary tactics to which those who 
oppose Senate Joint Resolution 13 could 
have resorted, but we have not used any 
of the tacties ordinarily employed for 
purposes of delay. We feel that the 
giveaway joint resolution involves seri- 
ous constitutional questions, questions 
affecting our relations with other na- 
tions, and so forth, and that it will leave 
the door open for further acts of this 
kind. So we feel just as we felt on Satur- 
day, that Senators should have an op- 
portuntiy to speak on the proposed leg- 
islation, make their views known, and 
give expression of their feelings on the 
question. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am constrained to object, and do 
object to the request of the Senator from 
California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
since the hour is almost 12 o'clock, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] will be willing 
to grant the time now wherein Senators 
may insert matters in the Recorp, intro- 
duce bills, and transact other routine 
business before he resumes his speech, 
so that he will be relieved from yielding 
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later. If that is agreeable to the Sena- 
tor, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators may now have an op- 
portunity to transact what we know as 
the usual routine business, the introduc- 
tion of bills, and so forth, without debate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield with the understanding that I shall 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I make that a part 
of the request. I have no desire to fore- 
close the distinguished Senator from re- 
taining the floor, but I thought it might 
expedite the business of the Senate, and, 
from the point of view of the RECORD, 
give his remarks a continuity which 
otherwise might be interrupted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


DISPOSITION oF WAGES AND Errects or DE- 
CEASED AND DESERTING SEAMEN 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise the procedure in the 
district courts relating to the disposition of 
the wages and effects of deceased and de- 
serting seamen, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reasons for ordering 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact 
legislation appropriating funds for flood 
control at Hanapepe, Kauai, authorized by 
Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session, 
section 10 


“Whereas Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 
2d session, section 10, authorized expendi- 
tures for the first step of flood control at 
Hanapepe, Kauai; and 

“Whereas the board of supervisors of the 
County of Kauai, T: H., by Resolution 152, 
1951, agreed to provide the items of local co- 
operation as specified by said Public Law 
534; and 

“Whereas by Act 306, Session Laws of Ha- 
wali 1941, the Territory of Hawaii appropri- 
ated $50,000 of which $49,000 has been held 
in reserve for the purpose of meeting local 
requirements in connection with said flood- 
control project, and the County of Kauai 
floated county bonds in the amount of $50,- 
000 under Act 64, Session Laws of Hawail 
1939, for the same purpose; and 
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“Whereas the district engineer, San Fran- 
cisco district, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, submitted an estimate of 
$307,800 as the cost of completion of the 
flood-control project authorized by said 
Public Law 534: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“Section 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested to 
enact legislation which will appropriate the 
amount of $307,800 to be expended for the 
completion of the flood-control project at 
Hanapepe, Kauai, as authorized by Public 
Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session, section 10. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint res- 
olution shall be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the Delegate to the Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 15th day of April A. D., 
1953. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawati.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the’ Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 25 


“Joint resolution relative to repair of Morro 
Bay Breakwater 


“Whereas the Morro Bay Breakwater which 
forms the harbor at Morro Bay, County of 
San Luis Obispo, has been in serious need 
of repairs for a period of 2 years; and 

“Whereas unless the breakwater is main- 
tained in a proper condition, the harbor will 
soon become inadequate as a haven for wide- 
spread commercial fishing activities, various 
types of ships and small craft, and United 
States Coast Guard stations; and 

“Whereas extensive and serious property 
damage has occurred because of the inabili- 
ty of the breakwater in its present condi- 
tion to protect the harbor of Morro Bay, and 
recent storms have considerably weakened 
the breakwater itself so that property dam- 
age is mounting in severity each day: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California ear- 
nestly requests the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers to take immediate steps to make 
such repairs to the breakwater at Morro Bay 
as may be n to adequately protect 
the harbor of Morro Bay and to protect Fed- 
eral, county, and private property at Morro 
Bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Chief Engineer of the United States 
Army.” 


SUSPENSION OF REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PERFORMANCE OF ANNUAL 
LABOR ON CERTAIN MINING 
CLAIMS IN ALASKA—LETTER AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF ALASKA 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a letter I have received from 
Howard Lyng, a Territorial senator of 
Alaska, together with a joint resolution 


April 20 
adopted by the Legislature of Alaska, re- 
lating to the suspension of the require- 
ments for the performance of annual 
labor upon unpatented mining claims 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE, 
ALASKA LEGISLATURE, 
Nome, Alaska, April 17, 1953. 
Hon. HUGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Enclosed please find 
copy of Senate Joint Memorial 11, Alaska 
Legislature. 

We in northern Alaska, both western and 
eastern portions, require assistance from 
Congress if we are to conserve what remains 
of our once flourishing mining industry. 

Since the arbitrary shutdown of gold min- 
ing in 1942 the industry has been moribund 
with little chance of resumption until such 
time as defense spending in Alaska is cur- 
tailed and costs come down. This applies 
not only to gold mining but to all other 
classifications, including strategic minerals, 

Trusting that you and your busy Interior 
Committee can find time to give some at- 
tention to this urgently needed legislation 
on behalf of the Territory of Alaska, 

With all best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
Howard LYNG, 
Territorial Senator. 


Senate Joint Memorial 11 


To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Delegate from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 21st regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits— 

That for generations Alaska has been con- 
sidered one of the chief gold-producing 
regions of the world, and during that time 
it has depended largely upon gold mining 
and its fisheries to support its economy; and 

That there are many mining properties in 
the Territory and unpatented mining claims 
held by individuals and corporations where 
operations cannot now be carried on because 
of the tremendously increased cost of opera- 
tion due to the state of war and the emer- 
gency which exists at the present time; and 

That under the law it is necessary, in or- 
der to hold unpatented claims, for the owner 
to perform $100 worth of work or labor upon 
each claim each year toward the develop- 
ment of the claim; and 

That many claims are in remote regions 
and the cost of transportation to and from 
the claim where the work is required cannot 
be taken into consideration in computing 
the cost of the annual labor to be applied 
to the development of the claim, and the 
requirement for the performance of this 
annual labor upon each claim results in 
working a great hardship upon the owners 
of unpatented mining claims in the Terri- 
tory; and 

Whereas the continued holding of the 
claims during the emergency by the present 
owners is not prejudicial to the rights of 
others and has no effect upon the economy 
of the Territory; and 

Whereas it is vastly more difficult for the 
owners of unpatented mining claims in 
Alaska to comply with the requirements of 
the law regarding the expenditures for an- 
nual labor than it is for owners of claims 
situated within the States, and a suspen- 
sion from the requirements of the law dur- 
ing the present national emergency will have 
no detrimental effect whatsoever, for the 
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reason that under the circumstances such 
annual labor as can be performed upon un- 
patented mining claims, with its attendant 
high cost, very seldom tends to the develop- 
ment of mining property. 

Now, therefore, we your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st 
regular session assembled, respectfully re- 
quest and petition Congress that legislation 
be enacted immediately, suspending the re- 
quirements for the performance of annual 
labor upon unpatented mining claims in the 
Territory of Alaska during the national 
emergency and for the assessment years be- 
ginning July 1, 1952, amd ending July 1, 
1955. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 


CERTAIN INSURED LOANS IN HA- 
WAH—CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
OF HAWAII LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relating to the ex- 
tension of the authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to include 
the purchase of loans in Hawaii and to 
authorize the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to raise the limit of loans insured 
by it in Hawaii, which was sent to me 
by the clerk of the Legislature of Ha- 
waii. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 44 


Concurrent resolution requesting Congress. 
to extend the authority of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to include the 
purehase of loans in Hawaii and to au- 
thorize the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to raise the limit of loans insured by 
it in Hawaii 
Whereas Public Law 52, 8fst Congress, pro- 

vides that certain loans secured by property 

in Alaska may be offered to the Federal Na- 

tional Mortgage Association, and section 214 

of the National Act, as amended, 

provides that the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration may insure certam home loans in 

Alaska and Guam to higher limits than in 

the continental United States and Hawaii; 

and 
Whereas if the benefits of such provisions 
of the Federal statutes were extended to 

Hawaii, the financing of residential building 

would be facilitated and potentially more 

loans within Hawaii would be made avail- 
able; and 

Whereas Hawaii lacks a secondary mort- 
gage money market such as is usually found 
elsewhere in the United States, and capital 
available in Hawaii for first mortgage loans is 
limited but would be greatly augmented if 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
were permitted to accept FHA-insured resi- 
dential first-mortgage loans on property in 

Hawaii; and 
Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 26, 83d 

Congress, Ist session, now pending in the 

United States Senate, would, if Hawaii were 

included therein, extend to Hawaii the bene- 

fits of the aforesaid Federal statutes now en- 
joyed by Alaska and proposed to be extended 
by said joint resolution to Guam; and 
Whereas Hawaii was originally included in 
said joint resolution, but was excluded 
therefrom in the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawati (the Senate concurring) That the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
include Hawaii in the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 26, 83d Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, now pending in the United States Sen- 
ate, to the end that Hawaii may enjoy the 
advantages of residential mortgage finan- 
cing afforded Alaska by existing Federal stat- 
utes; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
forthwith to the President of the Senate of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, the 
Secretary of Interior, and the Delegate to 
Congress. from Hawaii. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—RESOLUTION OF SAUK 
COUNTY, WIS., FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, BARABOO, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to send to the desk a resolution 
sent to me by Raymond R. Gaumitz, re- 
cording secretary of the Sauk County, 
Wis., Federation of Labor. 

The resolution, representative of a 
great many similar resolutions which I 
have received, expresses the strong view 
of the members of the Federation in op- 
position to quitclaim legislation now 
pending before the Senate. 

I endorse the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion on behalf of continued Federal title 
to the tidelands. 

I do not question the good faith, of 
course, of those of my colleagues who 
favor the quitelaim, but I strongly differ 
with their approach to the problem, in 
view of the necessity, in my judgment, of 
protecting the public domain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF SAUK COUNTY FEDERATION OF 

LABOR, BARABOO, WIS., RELATIVE TO LEGISLA- 

TION Now BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES AFFECTING TIDELAND OILS 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court, 
on three separate and precedent-setting Oc- 
casions, has ruled that the rich oil lands 
under the marginal sea and the Continental 
Shelf, spoken of as tidelands, belong to all 
the people of the United States of America 
rather than to any individual State; and 

Whereas a number of private and govern- 
mental estimates have indicated that the 
amount of wealth now known to be found in 
the oil resources of these tidelands amounts 
to at least $50 billion; and 

Whereas this wealth of oil and gas not only 
is the property of all Americans but is vital 
to the peacetime and defense needs of the 
United States, which does not have adequate 
oil reserves for either purpose and has re- 
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cently been importing large quantities from 
abroad; and 

Whereas tħe income from offshore oil, as 
long as it is not given over to individual 
States, will be available for use in financing 
needed Federal Government programs such 
as national defense and education, thus rè- 
ducing Federal taxes; and 

Whereas some United States Senators have 
now introduced a bill in Congress to give the 
$50 billion offshore oil lands to four coastal 
States; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Sauk County, Wis., Federa- 
tion of Labor, That we memorialize Congress 
to oppose the passage of any such proposed 
legislation which would obviously circum- 
vent the decision of the Supreme Court, raise 
Federal taxes, injure our peacetime oil re- 
serves; and jeopardize the defenses of the 
United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That our secretary transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, our Congressman 
and two United States Senators, ALEXANDER 
Witry and Josepnx McCarruy, and Senators 
Lister Hint, Paut Dovceras, and Wayne 
MORSE. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MCCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 16. A bill to amend the immunity pro- 
vision relating to testimony given by wit- 
nesses before either House of Congress or 
their committees; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 153). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
DEP.ANSE PRODUCTION—REVIEW 
OF TAX AMORTIZATION PRO- 
GRAM (S. REPT. NO, 154) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, I submit, pursuant to section 
712 (b) of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, progress report 
No. 25, relating to a review of the tax 
amortization program. Representative 
Brown has submitted a similar report 
in the House of Representatives. I 
think the report is a good one. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed, 
with Hlustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1689. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cacila 
Gotthardt Gange; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1690. A bill to exempt publications of 
religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, and 
fraternal organizations or associations from 
the minimum rate of postage prescribed by 
law for each individually addressed copy of 
publications entered as second-class matter; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CASE (by request): 

S. 1691. A bill to authorize Potomac Elec- 

tric Power Co. to construct, maintain, and 
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operate in the District of Columbia, and to 

cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 

trict with, certain railroad tracks and re- 

lated facilities, and for other purposes; to 

the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1692. A bill for the relief of Francis O. 
Pollard; 

S. 1693. A bill for the relief of Jason S. 
Eailey trust; 

S.1694 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Romeo Barsanti; 

S. 1695 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Toy Lin Chen; and 

S. 1696 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Dr. Mourad Arnoux; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.1697. A bill for the relief of George 

Mureson; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr, 
Butter of Maryland) > 

S. 1698. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Frederick, Md.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

8.1699. A bill for the relief of Ragnar 

Videll; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEY: 

§$.1700. A bill to amend section 33 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act by strik- 
ing out the sentence which restricts the use 
which a county may make of funds paid to 
it under that section; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION BY 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF CERTAIN NOMINATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I give notice that the nominations 
of George Wadsworth, of New York, to 
be Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, and 
Jack K. McFall, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Minister to Finland, have 
been received. These nominations will 
be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations after 6 days have expired, 
in accordance with the committee rule. 
The appointments were made during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WALTER BRUCHHAUSEN 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of Walter Bruchhausen, of New 
York, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of New York, vice 
Harold M. Kennedy, resigned. At the 
indicated time and place, all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HARTWELL DAVIS TO BE 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, MID- 
DLE DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of Hartwell Davis, of Alabama, to 
be United States attorney for the middle 
district of Alabama, vice Edward Burns 
Parker, retired. At the indicated time 
and place, all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JAMES W. DORSEY TO 
BE UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEY, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nation of James W. Dorsey, of Georgia, 
to be United States attorney for the 
northern district of Georgia, vice J. Ellis 
Mundy, resigning. At the indicated 
time and place, all persons interested 
in the nomination may make such rep- 
resentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF SHERMAN F., FUREY, JR., 
TO BE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF IDAHO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Sherman F. Furey, Jr., 
of Idaho, to be United States attorney 
for the district of Idaho, vice John A. 
Carver, resigning. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such represen- 
tations as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chairman, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOHN O. HENDERSON TO 
BE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of John O. Henderson, of 
New York, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of New York, 
vice George L, Grobe, term expired. At 
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the indicated time and place all persons 
interested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent, The subcommittee consists of my- 
self, chairman, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr, HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF A. PRATT KESLER TO BE 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF UTAH 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nom- 
ination of A. Pratt Kesler, of Utah, to 
be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Utah, vice Scott M. Matheson, 
resigning. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
ination may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of myself, chairman, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF GEORGE W. BEACH TO BE 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1953, at 10 a, m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of George W. Beach, of New 
Mexico, to be United States marshal 
for the district of New Mexico, vice Mar- 
tin Lopez, resigning. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1663— 
INCREASE OF SALARIES OF MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS, ETC. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Wednesday, April 22, 
1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, on S. 1663, to increase 
the salaries of Members of Congress, 
judges of United States courts, and 
United States attorneys, and for other 
purposes. Persons desiring to be heard 
should notify the committee so that a 
schedule can be prepared for those who 
wish to appear and testify. The subcom- 
mittee consists of myself, Chairman, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER]. 


1953 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of State 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, at Washington, D. C., on April 18, 
1953. 

Press release relating to`the biennial con- 
gress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Vienna, Austria. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Letter dated April 10, 1953, sent by him to 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Chief of Engi- 
neers; letter dated April 16, 1953, sent to him 
by Jesse B. Ellis, secretary, United States 
section, International Joint Commission; 
letter dated April 8, 1953, addressed by the 
Secretary of State to the International Joint 
Commission; letter dated April 16, 1953, ad- 
dressed to him, by Brig. Gen. B. L. Robinson, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, together with a 
summary of developments; all pertaining to 
the Libby Dam project, Montana. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Article entitled “Only Oil Men Care About 
Our Oil,” written by Doris Fleeson, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 16, 1953. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Editorial entitled “DouvcLas on Offshore Oil, 
Gas,” published in the Illinois State Regis- 
ter of April 13, 1953. 

Editorials from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead on the subject of food surpluses, 

By Mr. BUSH: 

Letter and editorial from the town man- 
ager of Stratford, Conn., with reference to 
tax-free Government-owned manufacturing 
plants. 

By Mr, THYE: 

Press release of the Minnesota Division of 
Employment and Security with reference to 
the great demand for farm help, 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Editorial entitled “Tidelands Issue Linked 
to All Natural Resources,” written by Oscar 
Chapman and published in the Washington 
Post of April 12, 1953. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the effect of making peace on the Ameri- 
can economy, at the annual luncheon of 
the members of the Associated Press, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, April 20, 
1953. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE STATE OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for not to 
exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PUR- 
TELL in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the fifth 
anniversary of the independence of Is- 
rael is being celebrated today in many 
parts of the free world. 

All who love liberty and human dignity 
will give recognition to this significant 
anniversary in gratitude for the strong 
ties of friendship that bind the American 
people with the courageous people of 
Israel. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
all the friends of Israel in extending 
warmest congratulations on the mag- 
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nificent achievements which have built 

a stronghold of advancing civilization 

in the Holy Land. Born of struggle and 

sacrifice, Israel has earned an honored 
place among the free nations of the 
earth. 

I am proud that Americans of every 
faith have aided in this inspiring ad- 
vance in world progress. 

I am proud that the Republican Party 
in its platform declarations and its ac- 
tion for many years has encouraged and 
supported the hopes and aspirations of 
the Jewish people for a homeland where 
the victims of cruel tyranny might. find 
a haven of freedom and opportunity. 

I am proud that the present Republi- 
can administration has pledged contin- 
ued cooperation in helping to build a 
strong and stable economic structure 
that will advance the prosperity of the 
people of Israel. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, April 19, in a radio broadcast, I 
spoke in observance of the fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Re- 
public of Israel. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks may be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR LEHMAN OBSERVING THE 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
ISRAEL 
Today marks the fifth anniversary of a 

date which history will remember as long as 

history is written. 

Five years ago the State of Israel was re- 
born. 

That date should be remembered with 
pride by all Americans, by all men and 
women who love freedom, and are dedi- 
cated to its defense and advancement. 

The United States was the first Govern~- 
ment to recognize the State of Israel. 

As Americans we are proud of the achieve- 
ments of Israel. 

She was granted nationhood in the coun- 
cils of the world, in that great organization 
known as the United Nations. 

On the fields of battle, Israel beat off the 
concerted assaults of mighty forces which 
sought to defy the decision of the United 
Nations and to crush this new republic. 
Freedom, armed with justice and righteous- 
ness, was triumphant. 

In the 5 years since then, Israel has be- 
come a moral force to be reckoned with not 
only in her own region, but in all the world. 

She has upheld the cause of freedom. and 
the principles of democracy against over- 
whelming pressure. 

She has provided haven for almost a mil- 
lion homeless, helpless, uprooted, and dis- 
inherited refugees, taking upon herself a 
burden unprecedented in modern history, 
and, by struggle and sacrifice, and with help 
from men of good will in many quarters of 
the globe, notably the United States, has 
achieved what was claimed to be impossible. 

Stability and even strength have come to 
the new Republic of Israel. 

Moral rectitude and justice have ruled her 
acts. 

Love of freedom has characterized her de- 
velopment. À 

An irresistible dynamism has pervaded her 
activities. 

A humble faith, deep in religious and his- 
toric content, has prevailed against all odds. 

Israel has won the respect of all the world. 

This new state has given a new meaning 
to history. Modern Israel has realized a 
historic dream of 50 centuries, 
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In this next, her sixth, year, Israel holds 
high promise for all the free world, for bring- 
ing a contagious spirit of growth and peace- 
ful development to the entire Middle East, 
Israel has dedicated herself to that purpose. 
She has accepted that responsibility. 

Americans of Jewish faith are justifiably 
proud of Israel’s achievements. But all 
Americans, and all freemen everywhere, join 
in wishing to Israel on this fifth anniversary, 
many more years of peace, of prosperity, of 
progress and contentment for all her people, 
as for all free people everywhere. 


STATEMENT OF MILITARY SERVICE 
OF HARRY HAWKINS VAUGHAN 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
appears on the Executive Calendar a 
recommendation that Harry Hawkins 
Vaughan be appointed for an indefinite 
term as a Reserve commissioned officer 
in the United States Army. In order 
that the country may know the qualifi- 
cations of General Vaughan, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have incorporated in 
the REcorD a memorandum which has 
been prepared by The Adjutant General, 
Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin, United 
States Army. 

I invite attention to the fact that on 
the 31st day of January 1953, General 
Vaughan was determined to be perma- 
nently unfit for duty by reason of physi- 
cal disability, and was given a pension 
of $744.70 a month. 

I want to say that I completely agree 
with the phrase in the memorandum 
which states that General Vaughan is 
“permanently unfit for duty.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MILITARY SERVICE Or HARRY 
HAWKINS VAUGHAN, 0205101 


1. The records show that Harry Hawkins 
Vaughan enlisted in the Missouri National 
Guard, July 2, 1917; entered into Federal 
service, August 5, 1917; honorably discharged 
as sergeant, March 30,-1918, to accept a com= 
mission, 

2. He was appointed second lieutenant, 
Field Artillery, National Guard in the service 
of the United States, March 31, 1918; ac- 
cepted March 31, 1918; promoted to first 
lieutenant, Field Artillery, National Guard in 
the service of the United States, April 12, 
1918, with a rank from April 4, 1918; accepted 
April 19, 1918; appointed captain, Field Ar- 
tillery, United States Army, March 23, 1919; 
accepted March 26, 1919; honorably dis- 
charged from commission as captain, Field 
Artillery, United States Army, May 23, 1919. 

3. He was appointed captain, Field Artil- 
lery, Officers’ Reserve Corps, October 8, 1924; 
accepted October 18, 1924; promoted to ma- 
jor, Field Artillery, Officers' Reserve Corps, 
December 22, 1926; accepted January 3, 1927; 
reappointed December 22, 1931; accepted De- 
cember 22, 1931; promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, October 2, 1935; accepted October 12, 
1935; reappointed October 2, 1940; accepted 
October 2, 1940; promoted to colonel, Army 
of the United States, September 16, 1944; ac. 
cepted September 16, 1944; appointed briga- 
dier general, Army of the United States, 
June 28, 1945, with rank from June 18, 1945; 
appointed major general, Army of the United 
States, June 6, 1946, with rank from May 31, 
1946; appointed major general, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, July 28, 1947; accepted August 
5, 1947; retired from active service January 
31, 1953, in the grade of major general, hay- 
ing been determined to be permanently un- 
fit for duty by reason of physical disability 
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of 40 percent, incurred while entitled to 
receive basic pay, as provided by sections 402 
and 409 of the act of Congress approved 
October 12, 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st Cong. 
as amended); and is now a major general, 
Army of the United States, retired, and is 
receiving retired pay in the amount of 
$744,70 monthly. 

4. He had the following periods of active 
duty as a commissioned officer: From March 
31, 1918, to May 23, 1919; July 5, to July 19, 
1925; February 22 to May 23, 1926; February 
13 to February 27, 1937; July 9 to July 22, 
1928; July 26 to August 8, 1931; April 1 to 
April 14, 1934; January 17 to January 24, 
1937; August 15 to August 28, 1937; July 3 
to July 16, 1938; July 9 to July 22, 1939; Au- 
gust 1 to “august 21, 1940; September 22 to 
September 28, 1940; and from January 3, 
1942, to January 31, 1953. 

5. He served from March 31, 1918, to May 
23, 1919, as liaison officer, 130th Field Artil- 
lery, American Expeditionary Forces, France; 
from January 3, 1942, to November 1943, 
executive to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, 
with the United States Army Forces in Aus- 
tralia and later provost marshal, Base Sec- 
tion 3, Base of Sydney, Australia; from No- 
vember 1943 to December 1943, assigned to 
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Pield Artillery Replacement Pool, Field Ar- 
tillery Replacement Center, Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
from December 1943 to April 1945, War De- 


partment liaison officer to the United States, 


Senate Special Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program; from April 16, 
1945, to January 20, 1953, military aide to 
the President of the United States. 

6. He was awarded the Silver Star with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, 1918; Bronze Star Medal, 
1946; Commendation Ribbon, 1947 with 
Metal Pendant and two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
1950. He was authorized World War I Vic- 

Medal with three battle clasps for 
participating in the St. Mihiel, Meuse- 
Argonne, and defensive sector campaigns; 
World War II Victory Medal; American De- 
fense Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal; European-African-Middlie Eastern 
Campaign Medal; and Armed Forces Reserve 
Medal with two 10-year devices. He had the 
following foreign awards conferred upon 
him: Cross of Grand Officer of the Order of 
Leopold If (Belgium); Croix de Guerre (Bel- 
gium); and Grand Commander of the Royal 
Order of Phoenix (Greece). 

By authority of the Secretary of the Army: 

Wo. E. BERGIN, 
Major General, USA, The Adjutant General, 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS CIVIL FUNC- 
TIONS BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1954—STATEMENT AS TO HEAR- 
INGS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for not more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, the 
review of the 1954 civil functions budget 
for the Corps of Engineers, made pur- 
suant to a letter from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, has been com- 
pleted. In order that all interested per- 
sons may have timely information con- 
cerning this review, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks a comparison of 
the allocations to individual projects set 
forth in the printed budget and the re- 
vised figures. 

There being no objèction, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Corps of Engineers, civil works approved budget estimates, fiscal year 1954 


A. GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Examinations and surveys: 
studie: 


125, 000 
(d) Special studies: 
a) N A River Basins sur- ‘as ao 
New England: New York survey- eS 710, 000 
a San Francisco Bay, Calif... nn... 100, 000 
WS Survey of water eoa of Great Lakes.. 50, 000 
Subtotal, examinations and surveys.. 2, 400, 000 
2, Collection and study of basic data: 
A S ee ee 000 
(5) Precipitation studies... 275, 000 
t Fish and wildlife studies. 55, 000 
Miscellaneous studies. ............2...........- 218, 000 
Subtotal, collection and study of basis data.. 1,000, 000 
Total, general investigations__..............- 3, 400, 000 
e.e 
B. CONSTEUCTION—GENERAL 
1. Advance engineering and design......_....-....----.- 3, 000, 000 
2. Navigation projects: 
(e) spans and harbors: 
Arkansas: Arkansas River and haere 
a and Oklahoma (bank stabi- 
T IN RAIA RE C 4, 800, 000 
California: Redwood ony Harbor_......-. (ARDA TFS 
Iowa: Missouri River, City to 
Sioux City: 
Kansas City to Omaha_.......-...--..]-.-.-.-------- 3, 500, 000 
Omaha to Sioux City... 2, 500, 000 
Maine: Portland Harbor__............-----| 675,000 |.--.-...-.-. 
Maryland: Baltimore Harbor.. 440, 000 
Massachusetts: Fall River Harbor. 150, 000 
Minnesota: Duluth-Superior Harbo DEE o e A ea 
geen Missouri River, Kansas City to 2, 200, 000 
New w Jersey: New York and New Jersey 
Ohio: Cleveland Harbor.--_------.-_-----| 4,000,000] 3, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania: Schuylkill River above 
CS oO I R es 500, 000 
say ano noe seawall ._.___.___... BEN 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway eae 
ton district): Colorado River locks... 487, 000 
Subtotal, channels and harbors__... 17, 677, 000 
* (6) Locks and dams: 
Alabama: 
Demopolis lock and dam, part of Black 
este se nena 4, 900, 000 
Warrior lock and dam, part « of Black 
Warrior, Warrior and Tombigbee 
vers system ___.........-..-...-...-| 1, 900, 000 |_.....-.-.-- 
1M River, between è 
souri River and oes. Minn. 
exclusive of lock No. 19 at Keokuk, 
owa, and St, Anthony Falls, Minn.).... 70, 000 70, 000 


4 Includes $1,000,000 to be made available from surplus funds, 


B. CONSTRUCTION GENERAL—continued 


2. Navigation projects—Continued 
(b) Locks and dams—Continued 
Iowa: Lock No. 19 at Keokuk, part of 
Mississippi River between Missouri 
River Minneapolis, Minn...._....... 
Minnesota: St. Anthony Falls, Minn., 
part of poser hth River between Mis- 
souri River and Minneapolis, Minn.__..- 
Pennsylvania: Monongahela River, locks 2_ 


Subtotal, locks and dams._-._.......-. = 


Total, navigation.........2--..-----<<--- 


3. Flood control projects: 
(a) Local protection 
a Projects specifically authorized by 
Congress: 


14, 435, 000 
40,757,000. 


Red "River levees and bank 
stabilization below Denison 


Dam, Ark., Tex., and La... 565, 000 
Little Missouri River below : 
Murfreesboro... -...........-- cesninenune 
California: 
Los Angeles drainage area (ex- 
elusive of Whittier Narrows 
SABE VON) oak ta ates teens 17, 975, 000 
Merced County stream group..| 540,000 |.....--.---- 
Sacramento River__......--.-- 1 4, 000, 000 
Florida: Central and southern 
A RE A eee n o 800, 000 
Illinois: 
Degognia and Fountain Bluff 
Drainage and Levee District. 600,000 
East St. Louis and Vicinity. -s 600, 000 
475, 000 
340, 000- 
asin 0 
Wiles and Wenkel and Prairie 
du a Drainage and Levee 
soa A el 325, 000 
Wood ee Drainage and 
Levee District_._......-..-... 875, 000 
Indiana: Vincennes. ./.......-....- 1, 280, 000 
Jowa: Missouri River agricultural 
levees. Kansas, Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska. (See 
Hutehinson ....................! 1, 140, 000 
Kansas Cities, Mo. and Kans... 750, 000 
Missouri River agricultural 
levees, , 
Iowa, and Nebraska. Sea 800, 000 
bathe and Valley Center_.... 1, 650, 000 
u 
Covington.. 1, 475, 000 
Louisville... 1, 000, 000 
Maysville 1, 300, 000 
A ROO RSR 590, 000 
iana: 
amen n nnn nns 349, 000 


Red River levees and bank 
stabilization below Denison 
Dam, Ark., Tex., and La. 
(See Arkansas.) 
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oe one ont elton Revised 
rovi approv: approve. approved 
budget udget Padget bodect 
B. CONSTRUCTION—GENERAL—Ccontinued B. CONSTRUCTION—GENERAL—Continued 
3. Flood control projects—Continued 4, MOIDE projects including power—Con, 
(a) Local protection—Continued Florid: 
(1) Projects specticalty authorized by Con- Jim Woda lock -and Gam m, Florida and 
gress— t of Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
Maryland: ae toned Md., and saree and Flint Rivers OR a Re See $10, 400, 000 
Ridgley, W Oh (fae $1,175,000 | $1,000, 000 Buford Dam, part of Apalachicola, ene 
Massachusetts: chee, and Flint Rivers system 
Ad Sots 390, 000 390, 000 Georgia: Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga. and 8. 
bao A Adams. $75, 000 875, 000 Idaho: Albeni Falls Reservoir....__.._- 
Minn Michigan: St. Mary’s River power plan a=) a l cc.. 
Red River of the port Minn., issouri: 
: „8nd 8, Dak...-....- 925, 000 925, 000 Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. and Mo. (See 
PSG rece enn senauswenasnada 008 M EPPEN Arkansas.) 
i: Table Rock Reservoir, Mo. and Ark__.-...--.-| 10, 800,000 |........_. 
Girardean_-...-.-.-.---.-- 989, 000 f-...-.--.-.- aa Gavins Point Reservoir, Nebr. and 
mene Clues, Moiend Kau. oO al | err ae © 2 8 Dai oe A Soham adnan 
(See Kansas.) North, “Celina John H, Kerr Reservoir, Va. 
Missouri River agricultural OBA IG ee Sets e ssc ete ne 
levees, Kansas, Missouri, North irre Garrison Reservoir- > 
Iowa and Nebraska, (See Oklahoma; Tenkiller Ferry Reserv: i 
Kansas.) on Bek 
Perry County Drainage and PONE Reser volta. EEE SE E 
% Levee Districts 1, 2, and 3.. -- 590, 000 eer ook sae da 
Tebraska: , 
M issouri River agricultural 20, 375, 000 
ms oon a er 58, 400, 000 
u an e 
miy Ain South Carolina: Clark Hili Reservoir, Ga. and bas 
Missourt River, Kenslers Bend 8. C. (see Georgia). 
to Sioux City, Nebr. and South Dakota: 
SY 9 ESE Sr E 500, 000 Fort Randall Reservoir_......-.-.--.----.----- 22, 700, 000 
Montana: Havre. .........-...-.-.- 790, 000 Gavins Point Reservoir, Nebr. and S. Dak. 
New Mexico: Rio Grande floodway_ 500, 000 (See Nebraska. 2 
New York: Corning ‘(Monkey ARES No gor raro ieo S DA E A S E A 
North Dakota: Red River of the 4 “T Cheatham lock and dam, Part of Cumberland 
North, Minn., N. Dak., and River__._-.. 5, 835, 000 
8. Dak. (See Minnesota.) Old grat 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma city flood- land 18, 000, 000 
way... 1, 800, 000 ‘Texas: mB B, fi of i Neches Angelina River... 720, 000 |...-..22... 
D: Vie on a a} Reservoir, Va. and N. C. 
Wiame n Cree! pinay nt ee 245, 000 Woshineys North 
illamette River (bank 
HOD) paa Ree 330, 000 Chie Toneph DROS n a inca ane 30, 000, 000 
P Ice Harbor lock and dam__.-_.._-...-.--..--.-|___ 4, 900, 000 |... 
Bwoyerviie-Forty Fort. 2-2. y ees Subtotal, multiple-purpose projects includ- 
seen ewe eer eecceeen= , r 
Soutn Dakos ar fish sanctuary proerain.. 
‘Missouri River, Kenslers Bend 5. Lower Column Rive River fish sanctuary program. .-.---- 
to ont hie OR Nebr. as construction, general......------------------- 
Red River ofthe North, Minn., Lass surplus funds available 
N oak pee . Dak. (See Appropriation required...............---------.-.-- 
Tennessee: Memphis, Wolf River, C. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 
and Nonconnah Creek 
Texas: 1. Navigation: 
Dallas floodway. (a) Channels and harbors_.............-..--.---.-- 
Fort Worth floodway b) Locks, dams, and canals_.-._.......-:-..----..- 
Red c) Survey of northern and northwestern lakes__.._ 
es Subtotal, navigation...............-...-.---- 
(See Arkan 
West Virginie: ara. ana PT E eset E E E 
umberlan es z 
Ridgely, W. Va. (See (See Mary- (ò) oee as channel improvement proj: 
Wheeling-Benwood...----------|___ 1, 400, 000 |------------ gpm Gi SEEREN] aaien aa Tic tha 
Subtotal, projects specifically 3. Multiple- so rojects in Dawes -737800000 
authorized by Se groa e ay 4: Lower Columbia River fish sanctuary program 


Subtotal, local protection projects....|___ 60, 108, 000 
(©) Dams and reservoirs: 

California; 
255, 000 
8, 650, 000 
2, 250, 000 
7, 400, 000 
Idaho: Lucky Peak 2, 900, 000 
Iowa: Coralville Reservoir. - 2, 200, 000 

Kansas: 

Toronto Reservoir. ...-... 1, 900, 000 
‘Tuttle Creek Reservoir.......----.---- 15, 800, 000 
; EA ASR 1, 100, 000 
4, 935, 000 
Texar! 8, 565, 000 
Subtotal, dams and reservoirs........|___ 55, 955, 000 


Total, flood-control projects.........-| 116, 063, 000 


Multi ts indl $ 
4, ple-purpose projec uding power 


Blakely Mountain Reservoir_...--.-- 6, 000, 000 
Bul Is Reservoir, Ark. and Mo. 2, 000, 000 
Table Rock Reservoir, Mo. and AF 


Missouri.) 
California: Folsom Reservoir.......-.....-......-.' 14, 800,000 
Wncludes $1,000,000 to be made available from-surplus funds, 


5. Emergency operations: 
(a) Removing sunken vessels and other obstruc- 


tions to navigation. -...............-.--..-...- 

(0) Hitmen | clearing, straightening channels of 

by able waters not ically authorized 

(work un sec. 3, River and 

Harbor Act. Act, Man 5 3G (et Ree een nae 

(e) Flood-control’ nergens repair and flood 
fighting and rescue work....-----------------f___ 6,925,000 |------------ 


Total, operation and remax general. 
D. GENERAL EXPENSES 


$ Can Office, Chief of i enpe <p 
a pa Bs 0! |... -..s000u02sa0oossu 
(6) Division offices.. 


E EA E CAR O A ATE A 
O Bes River: and Har! 
Erosion 


ecution 

e (1) ing wins toy thes $y mining on 
San Joaquin Rivers 

(California Debris Commission)... 

(2) Prevention of illegal deposits in New 
York Harbor. 
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Corps of Engineers, civil works approved budget estimates, fiscal year 1954—Continued 


D. GENERAL EXPENSES—Continued 


2. Miscellaneous expenses—Continued 


(d) Miscellaneous investigations... A REOS toe 
Subtotal, miscellaneous expenses__......-..-- 

Total, general expenses... ......-.-.--------- 

E. FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


1, Construction: 


ETE RONIO BOOTS aspen ENESE ES 


(b) Off main stem.-.......---...-- 
Subtotal, construction 


Original Revised 
Syesprat apmoret 
udget udget 


Original Revised 
approved gh oA 
udget udget 


SS ee ee ee 


E. FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES— 
continued 


2, Maintenan 

$12, 900, COO | $12, 900, 000 
p 2 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
ere Subtotal, maintenance 14, 600,000 | 14, 600, 000 

11, 000,000 | _10, 200, 000 3. Flood-control emergencies, repair and flood fighting and : 
EE ax: Oa th gn tee EE DR SR SI 240, 000 |... 3. oa 
wks tes 62,740,000 | 52, 540, 000 
13, 527, 000 989,000 |- 100, 000 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I wish to announce that the sub- 
committee desires to hold hearings as 
soon as may be possible. With this ob- 
jective in mind, it is proposed to schedule 
local witnesses as soon after their ap- 
pearance before the subcommittee in the 
House as is feasible. It is hoped that in 
this way it will be possible to save wit- 
nesses who have to travel considerable 
distances the necessity of an additional 
trip to Washington. I also believe that 
this procedure will greatly expedite Sen- 
ate action after the House has completed 
its consideration of the Army civil func- 
tions appropriations bill. 

I would, therefore, suggest that per- 
sons desiring to be heard by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions 
notify the committee of their desire in 
order that appropriate arrangements can 
be made for their appearance, 


RESIGNATION OF HERBERT ELLIS- 
TON AS EDITOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON POST : 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
was with regret, not only from the view- 
point of the leaders in public service but 
also from the personal viewpoint, that I 
learned of the resignation of Herbert 
Elliston as editor of the Washington 
Post, one of the Nation’s great news- 
papers. I am glad, however, that we 
shall continue to hear from Mr. Elliston 
from time to time as contributing editor 
of the Post. 

He is a young man, but was forced to 
make the change because of physical 
conditions. We hope he will rapidly re- 
gain complete health and continue to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
formation of public opinion of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, daily, when I pick up 
the Washington Post, I find myself turn- 
ing very quickly to the editorial pages, 
as I am sure all other Senators do. Un- 
der Mr. Elliston’s direction of these 
pages, I have learned that a point of view 
is presented in reasoned and reasonable 
fashion. I have found in the editorials 
both a look behind the news and a pro- 
jection in front of the news in a respon- 
sible and discerning manner. By so 
doing, the community and the Nation 
are served. 


The Washington Post, published as it 
is in the Nation's capital, where it is read 
and helps form the opinions of those who 
are important not only in the councils 
of this Government but of foreign gov- 
ernments, has a unique opportunity for 
public service, and I feel that it has made 
good use of its opportunities. I feel that 
the Washington Post, as one of the great 
newspapers of our Nation, presents its 
editorial viewpoints objectively, without 
regard to which party may be in power, 
always thinking in terms of the welfare 
of the Nation and of the peace of the 
world. 

I know that many of the fine editorials 
I have read were from the pen of Mr. 
Robert Estabrook, who will succeed Mr. 
Elliston as editor. I know that he will 
continue the fine policies of Mr. Elliston. 
Mr. Estabrook is a young man, only 34 
years of age, but he has wide experience 
and has received many awards for out- 
standing editorial writing. He will be a 
great editor, as has been Mr. Elliston. 
As a contributing editor, Mr. Elliston will 
greatly assist Mr. Estabrook. 


RIGHT OF THE CONGRESS TO MAKE 
RESERVATIONS TO AGREEMENTS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE UNITED STATES RE- 
GARDING ENTRY OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
prepared an address which I had in- 
tended to deliver on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon, but rather than take 
the time of Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
body of the Recorp. It relates to the 
right of the Congress of the United 
States to make reservations in giving its 
approval to agreements between the 
United Nations and the United States 
respecting the entry of aliens to attend 
meetings of the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The United Nations Legal Department has 
served notice that in its view the United Na- 
tions need not a reservation en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
in giving its approval to an agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the United 
States regarding the establishment of the 
headquarters of the United Nations within 
the territorial boundaries of the United 
States. This precipitates a situation which 


I feel should be given the widest public 
attention. It poses a threat to the United 
States which no American can afford to 
ignore. 

If the view expressed by the United Na- 
tions Legal Department prevails, an im- 
portant segment of the domestic law of the 
United States will have been nullified. 

If the yiew expressed by the United Na- 
tions Legal Department prevails, one of the 
inherent aspects of our sovereignty, namely 
the power of the United States to exclude 
persons from its territory who are threats 
to the security of the United States, will have 
been lost. 

If the view expressed by the United Na- 
tions Legal Department prevails, the United 
States, by the process of negotiating and 
signing a treaty with the United Nations, 
will have surrendered one of the basic aspects 
of national sovereignty. 

The agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the United States regarding the 
headquarters of the United Nations was 
signed at Lake Success on June 26, 1947. 
Article 4 of that treaty contains the provi- 
sions regarding communications and transit 
of members and officials of the United Na- 
tions through the territery of the United 
States. The pertinent provisions in respect 
to the situation now confronting us are as 
follows: 


“AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA REGARD- 
ING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

“ARTICLE IV. COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


“Src. 11. The Federal, State, or local au- 
thorities of the United States shall not im- 
pose any impediments to transit to or from 
the headquarters district of (1) representa- 
tives of members or Officials of the United 
Nations, or of specialized agencies as defined 
in article 57, paragraph 2, of the charter, or 
the families of such representatives or offi- 
cials, (2) experts performing missions for 
the United Nations or for such s 
agencies, (3) representatives of the press, 
or of radio, film, or other information agen- 
cies, who have been accredited by the United 
Nations (or by such a specialized agency) 
in its discretion after consultation with the 
United States, (4) representatives of non- 
governmental organizations recognized by 
the United Nations for the purpose of con- 
sultation under article 71 of the charter, or 
(5) other persons invited to the headquar- 
ters district by the United Nations or by 
such specialized agency on official business. 
The appropriate American authorities shall 
afford any necessary protection to such per- 
sons while in transit to or from the head- 
quarters district. This section does not ap- 
ply to general interruptions of transporta- 
tion which are to be dealt with as provided 
in section 17, and does not impair the ef- 
fectiveness of generally applicable laws and 
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regulations as to the operation of means of 
transportation. 

“Src. 12. The provisions of section 11 shall 
be applicable irrespective of the relations 
existing between the governments of the 
persons referred to in that section and the 
Government of the United States. 

“Sec. 13. (a) Laws and regulations in 
force in the United States regarding the 
entry of aliens shall not be applied in such 
manner as to interfere with the privileges re- 
ferred to in section 11. When visas are re- 
quired for persons referred to in that sec- 
tion, they shall be granted without charge 
and as promptly as possible.” 

The Congress of the United States, by 
Public Law 357 of the 80th Congress, au- 
thorized the President to bring into effect 
the agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations regarding the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in the United 
States. This law stated certain express res- 
ervations designed to safeguard the right 
of the United States to completely control 
the entrance of aliens into the United States 
in the interest of the preservation of the 
security of the United States. Thus, sec- 
tion 6 of Public Law 357 reads as follows: 

“Nothing in the agreement shall be con- 
strued as in any way diminishing, abridging, 
or weakening the right of the United States 
to safeguard its own security and completely 
to control the entrance of aliens into any 
territory of the United States other than 
the headquarters district and its immediate 
vicinity, as to be defined and fixed in a sup- 
plementary agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the United 
Nations in pursuance of section 13 (3) (e) 
of the agreement, and such areas as it is 
reasonably necessary to traverse in transit 
between the same and foreign countries. 
Moreover, nothing in section 14 of the agree- 
ment with respect to facilitating entrance 
into the United States by persons who wish 
to visit the headquarters district and do 
not enjoy the right of entry provided in 
section 11 of the agreement shall be con- 
strued to amend or suspend in any way the 
immigration laws of the United States or to 
commit the United States in any way to 
effect any amendment or suspension of such 
laws.” 

Under date of November 21, 1947, Mr. War- 
ren R. Austin, the United States Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, directed a letter 
to the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions advising the United Nations that the 
Government of the United States was pre- 
pared to adhere to the headquarters agree- 
ment which had been negotiated, but that 
such adherence would be subject to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 357. The full text of 
this official communication between the 
Government of the United States and the 
United Nations reads as follows: 


MR. AUSTIN TO MR. LIE 


His Excellency TRYGVE LIE, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 

Lake Success, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1947. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to 
section 28 of the agreement between the 
United Nations and the United States of 
America regarding the headquarters of the 
United Nations, signed at Lake Success June 
26, 1947, which provides for bringing that 
agreement into effect by an exchange of 
notes. Reference is made also to the pro- 
visions of United States Public Law 357, 
80th Congress, entitled “Joint Resolution 
authorizing the President to bring into ef- 
fect-an agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations for the purpose of 
establishing the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in the United States and 
authorizing the taking of measures necessary 
to facilitate compliance with the provisions 
of such agreement, and for other purposes,” 
which was approved by the President of the 
United States of America on August 4, 1947, 
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Pursuant to instructions from my Gov- 
ernment, I have the honor to inform you 
that the Government of the United States 
of America is prepared to apply the above- 
mentioned headquarters agreement subject 
to the provisions of Public Law 357. 

I have been instructed by my Govern- 
ment to propose that the present note and 
your note of this date be considered as 
bringing the headquarters agreement into 
effect on the date hereof. 

Accept [etc.]. 

WARREN R. AUSTIN. 


Upon receipt of the above communication 
from the Government of the United States, 
the then Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, dispatched a mem- 
orandum to our Ambassador to the United 
Nations proposing that the note which our 
Ambassador had sent to Mr. Lie and Mr. Lie’s 
acknowledgment thereof be considered as 
bringing the headquarters’ agreement into 
effect under date of Mr. Lie’s communica- 
tion, namely, November 21, 1947. 

The full text of Mr. Lie’s communication 
to Mr. Austin is as follows: 


MR. LIE TO MR. AUSTIN 


The Honorable WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States of America at the Seat of the 
United Nations, New York. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1947. 

Sm: I have the honor to refer to the res- 
olution adopted by the General Assembly on 
October 31, 1947, at its 101st meeting, rela- 
tive to the agreement between the United 
States of America and the United Nations 
regarding the headquarters of the United 
Nations, signed at Lake Success on June 26, 
1947. 

By this resolution the General Assembly, 
after having studied the report of its sixth 
committee and endorsed the opinions ex- 
pressed therein, has approved the above- 
mentioned agreement, which states and de- 
fines the mutual obligations of the United 
Nations and the United States in connection 
with the establishment of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in the 
United States. The resolution, consequent- 
ly, has authorized me to bring that agree- 
ment into force in the manner provided in 
section 28 of the agreement. S 

Pursuant to the resolution and in con- 
formity with section 28 of the agreement, I 
have the honor to propose that the present 
note and your note of this day be considered 
as bringing the headquarters agreement into 
effect under date hereof. 

I have [etc.] 

TRYGVE LIF, 
Secretary General. 


Recently the Government of the United 
States, in the interest of the security of the 
United States and pursuant to the laws of 
the United States, denied the applications of 
two persons who sought transit through the 
United States to the headquarters of the 
United Nations. One of these individuals, a 
Mrs, Margarette Luckock of Canada, had 
been designated to attend sessions of the 
United Nations Commission on the Legal 
Status of Women. She also intended to at- 
tend sessions of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The other person, 
a Mr. Jan Desau, of France, had been sent to 
the United States to attend the current ses- 
sions of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. Visas were refused these per- 
sons in the interest of the security of the 
United States, 

The legal department of the United Na- 
tions, on April 10, 1953, rendered an opinion 
on the action of the Government of the 
United States in refusing visas to Mrs. Luc- 
kock and Mr. Desau. This opinion held 
that the provisions of the reservations con- 
tained in the resolution of ratification en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
had no force and effect insofar as the right 
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to transit to and from the headquarters dis- 
trict of the United Nations was concerned, 
The full text:of the opinion to which I refer 
is as follows: 


[United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 15th sess., agenda item 34] 


“ADMISSION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NONGOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS ENJOYING CON- 
SULTATIVE STATUS—MEMORANDUM BY THE 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


“1. This memorandum is transmitted in 
compliance with the request, made on April 
9, 1953, at the 679th plenary meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council, for a legal 
opinion on the extent to which the denial 
by the United States of the applications by 
two representatives of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations for transit to the headquarters 
district is consistent with the terms of the 
agreement between the United Nations and 
the United States of America regarding the 
headquarters of the United Nations, 


“A, SUMMARY OF FACTS 


“2. In aceordance with resolution 288 (X) 
concerning consultative arrangements with 
nongovernmental organizations, adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council under the 
authority of article 71 of the charter, the 
Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion, a nongovernmental organization in 
consultative relationship with the Council 
in category B, designated Mrs. Margarette 
Rae Luckock as its representative to attend 
the seventh session of the commission on the 
status of women, which adjourned on April 3, 
1953, and thereafter to attend the current 
session of the Economic and Social Council. 
The World Federation of Trade Unions, a 
nongovernmental organization in consulta- 
tive relationship with the Council in cate- 
gory A, designated Mr. Jan Desau as its 
representative to attend the current session 
of the Council. Both representatives made 
application for a visa at appropriate United 
States consulates and the Secretariat of the 
Economic and Social Council made notifica- 
tion to the United States mission to the 
United Nations of these applications, in ac- 
cordance with established procedures. 

“3. The representative of the United States 
reported to the Economic and Social Council 
at its 679th plenary meeting on April 9, 1953, 
that his Government had found it impossible 
to grant these applications. He explained 
the position of his Government as follows: 

“In denying these applications, my Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to invoke the 
right to safeguard its security which it re- 
served to itself in section 6 of the joint reso- 
lution (Public Law 357) of the 80th Congress, 
which authorized the United States to enter 
into the headquarters agreement, and in the 
note of its representative, dated November 
21, 1947, bringing the headquarters agree- 
ment into effect.’ 


“B. PROVISIONS OF THE HEADQUARTERS 
AGREEMENT 

“4. Section 11 (4) of the headquarters 
agreement provides: 

“The Federal, State, or local authorities 
of the United States shall not impose any 
impediments to transit to or from the head- 
quarters, district of * * * (4) representa- 
tives of nongovernmental organizations rec- 
ognized by the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of consultation under article 71 of the 
charter.” 

“5. Section 13 (a) of the headquarters 
agreement reads as follows: 

“*(a) Laws and regulations in force in the 
United States regarding the entry of aliens 
shall not be applied in such manner as to 
interfere with the privileges referred to in 
section 11, When visas are required for per- 
sons referred to in that section, they shall 
be granted without charge and as promptly 
as possible.’ 

“6. These are the only provisions in the 
headquarters agreement bearing upon the 
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right of transit to the headquarters district 
on the part of properly designated represent- 
atives of nongovernmental ofganizations, 
Nothing in the text of the headquarters 
agreement reserves to the United States the 
authority to deny a visa to any of the classes 
of persons specified in section 11. Indeed, 
section 13 (d) specifies that, except as pro- 
vided above, ‘the United States retains full 
control and authority over the entry of per- 
sons or property into the territory of the 
United States.’ 


“c, JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE 80TH CONGRESS 


“7, By joint resolution (Public Law 357, 
80th Cong.) the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress au- 
thorized the President of the United States 
to bring the headquarters agreement into 
effect on the part of the United States. 

“g, Section 6 of the joint resolution stated 
that nothing in the agreement should be 
construed as in any way diminishing, abridg- 
ing, or weakening the right of the United 
States to safeguard its own security and 
completely to control the entry of aliens 
into any territory of the United States other 
than the headquarters district and its im- 
mediate vicinity, and such areas as it was 
reasonably necessary to traverse in transit 
between the same and foreign countries.* 

“9. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was authorized to bring the head- 
quarters agreement into force by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which approved the text of 
the agreement in its Resolution 169 (II). But 
in the event that the provision in section 6 
of the joint resolution had been intended 
by the United States to constitute a reserv- 
ation, it was never made known to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as such, and it was never con- 
sidered by the General Assembly nor ac- 
cepted by it. 

“10. It is an established principle of in- 
ternational law that a reservation to a bi- 
lateral treaty or agreement is in effect a pro- 
posal to amend the text of the agreement 
and must therefore be accepted by the other 
party if it is to have any effect. David 
Hunter Miller, for example, in his well-known 
work on ‘Reservations to Treaties,’ after 
reviewing the history of qualifying decla- 
rations in United States treaty practice, 
states (p. 76), ‘One conclusion supported by 
all of the foregoing precedents is that the 
declaration, whether in the nature of an ex- 
planation, an understanding, an interpreta- 
tion, or reservation of any kind, must be 
agreed to by the other party to the treaty. 
* * * Accordingly, in a treaty between two 
powers only, the difference between a reser- 
vation of any nature and an amendment, is 
purely one of form.’ 

“11. Pursuant to its section 28, the head- 
quarters agreement was brought into force 
by an-exchange of notes between the Secre- 
tary-General and the representative of the 


“1 Sec. 6. Nothing in the agreement shall 
be construed as in any way diminishing, 
abridging, or weakening the right of the 
United States to safeguard its own security 
and completely to control the entrance of 
aliens into any territory of the United 
States other than the headquarters district 
and its immediate vicinity, as to be defined 
and fixed in a supplementary agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States and the United Nations in pursuance 
of section 13 (3) (e) of the agreement, and 
such areas as it is reasonably necessary to 
traverse in transit between the same and 
foreign countries. Moreover, nothing in sec- 
tion 14 of the agreement with respect to 
facilitating entrance into the United States 
by persons who wish to visit the headquar- 
ters district and do not enjoy the right of 
entry provided in section 11 of the agree- 
ment shall be construed to amend or suspend 
in any way the immigration laws of the 
United States or to commit the United States 
in any way to effect any amendment or 
suspension of such laws.” 
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United States. The United States note, 
dated November 21, 1947, added: 

“Pursuant to instruction from my Gov- 
ernment, I have the honor to inform you 
that the Government of the United States 
of America is prepared to apply the above- 
mentioned headquarters agreement subject 
to the provisions of Public Law 357.’ 

“This observation is in general terms and 
did not make reference to any reservation. 
It was made subsequent to the final adop- 
tion of the agreement by the General As- 
sembly. For these reasons, and because it 
appeared in a formal note of entry into 
force, it did not give notice to the Secretary- 
General that the United States might claim 
the authority to restrict transit to and from 
the headquarters district. 

“12. Finally, even if the United States had 
intended to formulate a reservation, it would 
not appear from a reading of section 6 of the 
joint resolution that it could have appli- 
cation to the present cases. It refers to con- 
trol by the United States of the entrance of 
aliens into any territory of the United States 
other than the headquarters district, its 
immediate vicinity, and the necessary area 
of transit. 

“D, CONCLUSION 


“13. It appears from the foregoing that 
persons falling within the classes referred 
to in section 11 of the headquarters agree- 
ment are entitled to transit to and from the 
Headquarters District, and that this right of 
transit has not been made the subject of 
any reservation. 

“14. Should the United States adhere to 
its position, it is clear that there would then 
exist a dispute between the United Nations 
and the United States concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of the headquarters 
agreement. The Council will note that sec- 
tion 21 of the headquarters agreement es- 
tablishes the procedures for handling any 
such dispute. If the dispute is not settled 
by negotiation or other agreed mode of set- 
tlement, it ‘shall be referred for final deci- 
sion to a tribunal of three arbitrators, one 
to be named by the Secretary-General, one 
to be named by the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the third to be chosen by 
the two, or, if they should fail to agree upon 
a third, then by the President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.’” 

On April 15, 1953, Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth, the United States representative 
in the Economic and Social Council and 
Deputy United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, informed the United Nations 
that the United States was prepared to sub- 
mit the differences between the United States 
and the United Nations to such conferences 
and negotiations as the Secretary General of 
the U. N. might convene for the purpose of 
working out the questions which have devel- 
oped as a consequence of the action of the 
United States in refusing entrance into the 
United States to the individuals named 
above. 

Mr. Wadsworth made it plain in his state- 
ment that the United States intended to 
continue to recognize the validity of the 
headquarters agreement, including the reser- 
vation expressed by the 80th Congress in 
Public Law 357. 

The full text of Ambassador Wadsworth’s 
statement is as follows: 


“UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS—STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JAMES 
J. WADSWORTH, UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
ON ITEM 34— VISA APPLICATIONS OF NONGOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS TO ATTEND SES- 
SIONS OF ECOSOC or ITS COMMISSIONS 
“The item before us deals with the inabil- 

ity of certain individuals to obtain visas in 
order to gain entrance to this country for 
the stated purpose of attending meetings of 
this Council or its Commissions as repre- 
sentatives of their respective nongovernmen- 
tal organizations. 


April 20 


“My Government has now read the memo- 
randum prepared by the legal department 
of the United Nations Secretariat. From 
that memorandum it is apparent that there 
are differences of view between my Govern- 
ment and the legal department on certain 
issues in the application of the headquarters 
agreement. These have not yet been ex- 
plored in conversations between my Govern- 
ment and the Secretariat. In,the opinion of 
my delegation, Mr. President, little can be 
gained by a debate in this body, at this time, 
concerning these differences. The problem 
here is essentially juridical in nature, and I 
submit that in section 21 of the headquar- 
ters agreement there exists adequate ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween the United Nations and the host 
country concerning the interpretation and 
application of the agreement. My Govern- 
ment has no intention of contravening any 
part of this agreement, and will continue to 
recognize the validity of its provisions, in- 
cluding the reservation expressed by the 80th 
Congress in Public Law 357. 

“Accordingly my Government is prepared 
to cooperate with the Secretary General in 
whatever conferences and negotiations he 
may care to arrange. 

“Therefore, Mr. President, without pre- 
suming to suggest an unwilling silence on 
the part of my colleagues in this matter, I 
suggest that an early beginning of the con- 
ference referred to above would be of far 
greater practical value.” 

Immediately after I learned of the differ- 
ences which had developed on this matter 
at the United Nations, I telephoned the Sec- 
retary of State and requested that he provide 
me with the text of the statements which 
had been made and the documents which 
had been exchanged. I took this action in 
my capacity as a United States Senator and 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization and as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality Policy. 

The Secretary of State has informed me 
that the Department of State does not agree 
with the views expressed in the memoran- 
dum of the United Nations Legal Depart- 
ment. He further informed me that he has 
hopes that as a result of negotiations now 
under way, the United Nations can be per- 
suaded to accept the view of the United 
States. 

In order that the record may be complete, 
I wish to insert at this point a letter from 
the United States Department of State, dated 
April 17, 1953, over the signature of Jack B. 
Tate, Deputy Legal Adviser in the Depart- 
ment of State: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 17, 1953. 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WATKINS: In accordance 
with your telephoned request, I am enclos- 
ing with this note a copy of a memorandum 
prepared by the United Nations Legal De- 
partment with the heading “Admission of 
Representatives of Nongovernmental Organ- 
izations Enjoying ConSultative Status.” 

I should like to say in this connection that 
the Department of State does not agree with 
the views expressed in the United Nations 
Secretariat memorandum. The Department 
anticipates that the United States mission 
to the United Nations in New York will be 
discussing this matter with representatives 
of the Secretary General in the near future. 
The Department hopes that the United Na- 
tions Secretariat may, as a result, be per- 
suaded to accept our views, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack B, TATE 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Section 6 of Senate Joint Resolution 144, 
which became Public Law 375 of the 80th 
Congress, ist session, contains provisions 
which are vital to the security of the United 
States. The provisions of section 6 of Pub- 
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lic Law 357 are the basis upon which certain 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act were drafted to exclude from the 
shores of the United States those aliens, ir- 
respective of their status, whose admission 
into this country would jeopardize the pub- 
lic safety. 

On the basis of uncontroverted and over- 
whelming evidence it has been clearly estab- 
lished that Communist agents, saboteurs, 
and spies have been gaining admission into 
the United States under the guise of diplo- 
mats. 

Under date of February 7, 1950, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, testified as follows: 

“Experience has revealed that foreign es- 
pionage agents seek the protection of a 
legal cover. By that I mean they seek ad- 
mittance to the United States on diplomatic 
passports. They seek assignments to some 
Official foreign agency, and thus conceal 
themselves under the diplomatic cloak of 
immunity. To further avert suspicion, a 
high-ranking espionage agent may very well 
be employed as a clerk or in some minor 
capacity in a foreign establishment. How- 
ever, when he speaks, those with high- 
sounding titles follow his orders without 
question. Foreign espionage services main- 
tain strict supervision over their activities 
in this country.” 

Several months ago, Mr. President, the 
Immigration Subcommittee disclosed that 
there were literally hundreds of cases of 
trained Communist agents operating in this 
country as affiliates of international organi- 
zations or as attachés of the consulates and 
embassies. 

The then chairman of the subcommittee, 
transmitted to the Chief of the Central In- 
telligence Agency a list of 100 names which 
were taken at random from the names of 
several thousand aliens who had gained ad- 
mission into the United States in diplomatic 
status. The Chief of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was asked to report on the 
background of these 100 typical cases on the 
basis of the information contained in the 
files, but without revealing the identity of 
the individuals or the source of information. 
The Chief of the Central Intelligence Agency 
reported that 32 of the individuals have been 
engaged in active work for the intelligence 
services of their respective countries, 21 were 
reported to have been active in Communist 
organizational work of an underground or 
subversive nature, outside their homelands; 
and 29 were reported to have been ardently 
working in subversive activities which in the 
light of known Communist methods, must 
be considered to be * * * against the in- 
terests of the United States. 

In the testimony before the subcommittee 
by the enforcement officials, not one offi- 
cial had a recollection of a single case in 
which a visa application had been disap- 
proved on security grounds involving a dip- 
lomat or in which a diplomat had been ex- 
cluded from this country on security 
grounds, notwithstanding the fact that in 
the period of the few years covered by our 
investigation thousands of entries had been 
made into this country by diplomats from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Chief of the Visa Division of the De- 
partment of State testified that in every 
case in which the Visa Division had disap- 
proved a visa application on security grounds 
involving officials of a foreign government 
or an affiliate of an international organiza- 
tion, the case had been approved by the 
higher echelon of the Department of State. 
He further testified that the cases involving 
aliens in diplomatic status in which the Visa 
Division had disapproved the application for 
a visa on security grounds, but in which the 
Visa Division was uniformly overruled, were 
running at the rate of 8 to 10 a month. 

Admittedly, so long as the United States 
maintains diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist countries, it will be necessary to 
admit into the United States aliens in dip- 
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lomatic status who are Communists. The 
new law does not make them ipso facto ex- 
cludable or deportable. This new law pro- 
vides for the exclusion from the United 
States of any alien, irrespective of his status, 
whose entry into the country would endan- 
ger the public safety. It provides for the 
deportation from the United States of any 
alien, irrespective of his status, who engages 
in activities in the United States endanger- 
ing our public safety. 

The issue presented by the actions which 
I have brought to attention is clear. This 
Government must either assert that inherent 
aspect of sovereignty which gives us the 
right to exclude from our shores those who 
would destroy us or we must consider our 
sovereignty in respect abandoned and dele- 
gated to the United Nations notwithstand- 
ing the plain provisions of duly enacted 
domestic laws designed to preserve and safe- 
guard that segment of our sovereignty. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the na- 
tural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
Saturday I discussed the question of 
the effect Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would have on fishing, fishing treaties, 
and fishing rights of citizens of the var- 
ious States and of the Nation. Today, 
Mr. President, I desire to speak about 
another feature of the joint resolution in 
which every Member of the Senate will 
be vitally interested, namely, that under 
the provisions of the joint resolution it 
would be impossible for the United States 
Government to continue the great recla- 
mation, navigation, flood-control, and 
public power projects which are so vi- 
tal to the development and the preserva- 
tion of the resources of this great Na- 
tion. It is an alarming statement to say 
that this proposed legislation may inter- 
fere with those important developments. 
If Senators will follow me, I think I can 
prove conclusively that there is a grave 
question as to whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the right, except 
during time of war, to build dams for the 
purpose of reclamation, flood control, 
navigation, or power, without securing 
the consent of the States in which such 
projects would be constructed. At least, 
there is grave question raised about it, 
and this is one of the questions which 
should be studied very thorcughly by a 
commission which would be appointed 
under the provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 18, if it should be adopted. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
very beautiful gavel. I assure the 
Presiding Officer that I do not wish to be 
in competition with him in the use of 
his official gavel, but it so happens that 
this gavel belongs to the distinguished 
Vice President of the United States. It 
is a beautiful, shiny piece of metal, 
sturdy, but of light weight. It looks like 
silver, but it is not silver. It was given 
to the Vice President at the first inter- 
national magnesium exposition held at 
the National Guard Armory in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., on March 31, April 1, and 2, 
1953, by the Magnesium Association. 

One might wonder what magnesium 
has to do with the proposed legislation. 
I shall attempt to demonstrate that it so 
happens that the gavel was made of 
water from the sea. As I understand, 
it was made entirely from sea water, 
through a process of extracting magne- 
sium from sea water. It is a very im- 
portant industry, with great possibilities 
for the future, as I shall presently dem- 
onstrate. 

Mr. President, the whole magnesium 
industry would possibly be impaired if 
the Holland joint resolution should be 
enacted into law. 

I shall attempt to show later in my 
speech that it would be impossible, with- 
out consent of the State involved, ex- 
cept in time of war, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment or for private industry to take 
water from the sea unless it were done 
beyond the historic State boundaries as 
set forth in the joint resolution. 

I shall also discuss this afternoon the 
great value of potable water made from 
sea rater, and the progress being made 
in making from water taken from the 
sea water that can be used for irriga- 
tion, and even for drinking purposes. 
I shall show how this great program, as 
to which Congress is proud that great 
headway has been made, would be im- 
paired by the enactment of the joint 
resolution now under consideration. 

While so many Senators are present 
in the chamber, I shall demonstrate to 
the Senate that this is not a fanciful 
belief. It is not fanciful to imagine that 
the Federal Government no longer would 
have the right to take water from the 
sea for the purpose of making potable 
water, or water for irrigating great arid 


` sections of the United States. It is not 


fanciful to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be denied water from the 
seas in order to conduct experiments in 
the making of magnesium from sea 
water. It is not fanciful to say that Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 would impair the 
program for the building of dams by the 
Federal Government for the purpose of 
irrigation and reclamation. 

The pending joint resolution is called 
a tidelands measure, but under its terms 
big interests would not only come in 
through the back door, they would come 
in also by the front door. 

I shall discuss this matter more thor- 
oughly later. For the moment I wish to 
discuss briefly why the Holland joint 
resolution might result as I have said it 
would. At least, it is a problem that 
should be discussed. 

I read from section 3 (a) of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, which provides that 
“It is hereby determined and declared 
to be in the public interest that, first, 
title to and ownership of the lands þe- 
neath navigable waters within the boun- 
daries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and second, the right and power 
to manage, administer, lease, develop, 
and use the said lands and natural re- 
sources all in accordance with applicable 
State law” would be vested in the States. 
The States would have “the right to 
manage, administer, lease, develop, and 
use” the natural resources within such 
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water in accordance with applicable 
State laws. 

Under section 3 (a) the right and title 
of the States would be confirmed, estab- 
lished, vested in, and assigned to the 
respective States. It would not simply 
allow the States to use those natural 
resources; the right and title to those 
resources would be vested in the States. 

Let us consider section 3 (b). Not 
only does the joint resolution state that 
all the right, title, and power to use 
would be vested in the States. That 
would not be completely satisfactory. 
Some persons, and I am certain some of 
the sponsors of the joint resolution, or 
perhaps most of the sponsors, do not 
intend that anything further be done. 
But great power interests, those who 
wish to exploit the natural resources of 
the Nation, must have had a hand, or at 
least an infiuence, in writing Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. Let us see what 
section 3 (b) (1) provides: 

The United States hereby releases and re- 
linguishes unto said States and persons 
aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved here- 
in, all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, if any it has, in and to all said lands, 
improvements, and natural resources, 


Thus it becomes important to under- 
stand what is said about the land. The 
reference is to land beneath navigable 
rivers; it is land beneath the water out 
to the 3-mile line; it is land beneath the 
water out to the historic boundaries of 
the States. 

But what about the natural resources? 
What are they? There is no question 
but that the water itself, all minerals 
and fish, the right to the use of the water, 
the right to make potable water from 
sea water—all that would be taken away 
from the Federal Government and would 
be vested in the States. 

It will be noted that in subsection (a) 
all the natural resources would be given 
to the States and authority over them 
would be vested in the States. By sec- 
tion 3 (b) the Federal Government would 
relinquish all right, title, and interest in 
natural resources. What are the natu- 
ral resources that are talked about in this 
measure? Section 2 (e), on page 12, 
provides as follows: 

The term “natural resources” includes, 
without limiting the generality thereof— 


Of course, the proponents of the joint 
resolution want to include everything— 

The term “natural resources” includes, 
without limiting the generality thereof, oil, 
gas, and all other minerals, and fish, shrimp, 
oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, 
and other marine animal and plant life but 
does not include waterpower, or the use of 
water for the production of power. 


The proponents would take in every- 
thing. They would include not only the 
oil and gas, but all other minerals in the 
water would be included. Magnesium 
would be included. The product from 
which the beautiful gavel I hold in my 
hand was made would no longer belong 
to the Federal Government within the 
3-mile limit. There is a large magne- 
sium plant in Texas, and even if the Fed- 
eral Government might have the right to 
take water, even if it were to go out 9 
miles beyond the historic boundary of 
Texas, who can say whether Texas or 
some other State similarly situated, 
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would grant to the Federal Government 
the privilege of pumping water, or to 
have pipelines through which to bring 
in the water after going out 9 miles? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would the Senator 
permit me to make one more point? 
Then I shall be very happy to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The interpretation 
of the legal rule is that if one specifies 
certain items, by implication he elimi- 
nates others. _If it is said that a certain 
piece of land may be used for a certain 
purpose, then under the law of contracts 
and under the common law generally re- 
lating to land, all other uses are ex- 
cluded. So if those uses are omitted, if 
nothing is said about the uses which the 
Federal Government might have, then 
this question might not arise. But I dł- 
rect attention to page 12, beginning on 
line 9 and continuing through line 11 of 
section 2 (e), 

After defining what natural resources 
are, including oil, gas, and all other min- 
erals, which would include salt water, 
magnesium, and everything else, includ- 
ing shrimp, crabs, sponges, kelp, and 
other marine life, as well as fish, the 
joint resolution says, “but does not in- 
clude water power, or the use of water 
for the production of power.” 

Mr. President, what does that mean? 
That means that specifically, and by the 
rule of inclusion of specifics, any other 
use by the Federal Government of any of 
the natural resources is expressly denied 
to the Federal Government. In other 
words, the only thing the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do with any of the water 
of the sea or the water of the navigable 
rivers is to use it for the production of 
power. No other interpretation is pos- 
sible. The Federal Government could 
not, without flying in the face of the 
joint resolution, use the water for the 
purpose of flood control, for the purpose 
of navigation, or for the purpose of irri- 
gation and reclamation. The only use 
the Federal Government could make of 
the natural resources described here, 
which include all the water and every- 
thing in it out 3 or 9 miles into the ocean, 
and including all the water in the navi- 
gable rivers of the United States, would 
be for the production of power. The 


_ language of the joint resolution is, “but 


does not include water power, or use of 
water for the production of power.” 

Iam certain that many of the sponsors 
of the Holland joint resolution, being 
great conservationists, being interested 
in multiple-purpose dams, did not in- 
tend that result, but that is what the 
joint resolution provides. That is an- 
other reason why we need a commission 
to study the entire problem. 

It might be said that that would not 
be the result, because in another section 
of the joint resolution the Federal Gov- 
ernment retains certain powers. Let us 
see what the powers retained by the 
United States are, under the title “Pow- 
ers Retained by the United States.” I 
read section 6 (a), beginning in line 21 
on page 18: 

(a) The United States retains all its navi- 
gational servitude and rights in and powers 
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of regulation and control of said lands and 
navigable waters for the constitutional pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, and international affairs, all of which 
shall be paramount to, but shall not be 
deemed to include, proprietary rights of own- 
ership, or the rights of management, admin- 
istration, leasing, use, and development of 
the lands and natural resources which are 
specifically recognized, .confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in and assigned to the 
respective States and others by section 3 of 
this joint resolution. 


Back in section 2 and section 3 it is 
provided that the States have exclusive 
ownership and use. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no ownership or use. One 
would think that, as to flood control and 
navigation, the Federal Government 
would have the right to take sea water. 
One would think the Federal Govern- 
mens would have the right to take sea 
water for the purpose of making mag- 
nesium, or for the purpose of making 
potable water, or water for the irrigation 
of the vast area of Arizona and Nevada, 
which could change our whole way of 
life. That is one of the most promising 
projects the Nation knows about. One 
would think that certainly there would 
be some exception so as to permit the 
Federal Government to do those things; 
but there is no exception. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
for a question only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
familiar, is he not, with the fact that 
statements have been made to the effect 
that nothing new can be developed in 
connection with this question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam very much in- 
terested in what the Senator is now say- 
ing. Is not the Senator aware of the 
fact that under the sponsorship of the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] a bill was passed by 
the Senate, which became a part of a 
House bill sponsored by Representative 
ENGLE, of California, under which the 
Department of the Interior was to be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of trying 
to make potable water and water for 
irrigation out of the water of the sea? 
Is not the Senator familiar with the fact 
that the Senate passed such a bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I appreciate 
very much the suggestion of the Senator. 
I am familiar with the fact that such a 
bill was passed, and that much progress 
is being made. 

Mr: ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a further 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not true that 
if the Federal Government ever was able 
to make potable water out of sea water it 
could solve the irrigation problem which 
now so sorely vexes the States of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, which have been 
quarreling over the waters of the Colo- 
rado River? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
exactly right. Water is the life of our 
Western States. If this program could 
go on to success, it would mean more for 
the peace of the world than anything 
else. It would bring water to the nations 
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of North Africa, the Middle East, and 
many other places, where water would 
enable the country to bloom like the 
Garden of Eden. It would do more for 
the peace of the world than any other 
development. Iam afraid, however, that 
such development would be impossible 
under the terms of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a further 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would it not be 
true that under this construction the 
States could require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay a severance tax for the value 
of the water which it took out of the 
ocean? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In answer to the 
Senator’s question, it would not only be 
possible, but the States would have a 
right to require payment of a severance 
tax. The joint resolution goes even fur- 
ther and provides that the Federal Gov- 
érnment may take any of this property 
only during time of war. It is during 
time of peace that we want to be making 
these great experiments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
exhibited a gavel made from magnesium, 
Did not the Senator also refer to the fact 
that there is a large magnesium plant 
on the Gulf of Mexico, built by one of 
our great industrial organizations, which 
extracts its magnesium from sea water? 
Would not that operation be subject to 
a severance tax by the State, completely 
destroying the value of the project, if the 
joint resolution were enacted? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. The Dow Chemical Co., I 
believe, has a magnesium plant on the 
coast of Texas. In the first place, the 
State could prohibit the taking of sea 
water by the Dow Chemical Co. or any 
other chemical company. In the second 
place, if it takes sea water for the pur- 
pose of making magnesium the State 
can, of course, require a severance tax. 
It would have the same control over the 
magnesium taken from the sea water, 
and over the sea water itself, as it would 
have over the oil under the ground. This 
project would be entirely destroyed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a further 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was not that proj- 
ect started during World War II as an 
essential defense project? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not familiar 
with the detailed history of the project. 
I shall have before me shortly a memo- 
randum as to exactly when it was 
started. I have been advised that it was 
started as a defense project. I have been 


advised also that a great part of the“ 


magnesium which we are producing to- 
day in the United States today comes 
from the waters of the sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with previous debates which have 
taken place in connection with this 
measure on the floor of the Senate and 
the floor of the House. Does he recall 
any question ever arising in the past as 
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to the use of magnesium from the sea, 
or the development of potable water and 
water for irrigation on the west coast 
of California, to relieve the pressure on 
the water of the Colorado River? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Answering the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Mexico, I will say that I have not 
heard this subject discussed on the floor 
of the Senate; and in looking over the 
Recorp in the House of Representatives 
I find no discussion of the subject at any 
time. This is a subject of vital impor- 
tance to the United States. 

Before giving away the right of the 
Federal Government to take water from 
the sea, before making it possible for a 
State to collect a severance tax when a 
manufacturer uses sea water, or even cut 
off his use of sea water, we ought to 
talk about this measure for 6 months, if 
necessary, because such a result would be 
a catastrophe. Certainly Members of 
the Senate do not want to be a party to 
such a catastrophe. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

7 Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recall that there was before this 
body in the 81st Congress, and I believe 
in the 82d Congress also, the question 
of the central Arizona project, which 
would cost probably a billion dollars, and 
perhaps more than a billion dollars, and 
which would probably be unnecessary if 
it were possible to develop potable water 
from the Pacific Ocean to take care of 
the very essential needs of the State of 
California in the Los Angeles area? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, the central 
Arizona project has been debated in 
Congress for a long time. I voted for 
the central Arizona project because I 
know that unless the people of Arizona 
can get water their State will revert al- 
most to desert status, The project was 
approved by the Senate, but was later 
turned down. I will show in a few min- 
utes that even a project like the central 
Arizona project may be impeded if the 
joint resolution is passed, because of the 
necessity of getting permission from all 
the States involved, where the dams 
might be built or where the water might 
be taken, before the water could be 
transported to another State. 

However, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is quite right in saying that if the 
project for the making of potable water 
can be successful—and it is nearing suc- 
cess—it will solve the problems of Ari- 
zona and of all the other States which 
so desperately need water. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
Navy and the Army have done much 
with respect to this project, They fur- 
nished water for drinking purposes to 
the soldiers and inhabitants of many of 
the islands in the Pacific during the war, 
by a process of distilling sea water. 

The Department of the Interior, I be- 
lieve upon the recommendation of the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] especially, has been 
granted an appropriation of $2 million, 
as I recall—it may be more than that— 
for the purpose of bringing together all 
the research groups of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Department of the In- 
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terior, as well as of private concerns, who 
have been working on this problem. 
Therefore, experimentation is now going 
on in an effort to devise an economical 
process for making potable water from 
sea water. All that experimentation 
would have to be stopped if the pending 
joint resolution were passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield for a further 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not feel that the subject covered by the 
bill which was offered in the Senate by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] offers perhaps the 
only solution for either Arizona or Cali- 
fornia? In other words, what I am try- 
ing to say is that if California gets all 
the water it requires—and its growth 
has been inspiring to all of us—then 
Arizona would be denied the water it 
wants under the Central Arizona project; 
on the other hand, if Arizona could get 
all the water it wants from the Colorado 
River, then probably the future devel- 
opment of the Los Angeles area might 
be hampered. Therefore, does not the 
proposal before us in the joint resolu- 
tion imperil the possibility of a peaceful 
and profitable solution of this problem? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New Mexico is absolutely correct. The 
question of what these States are going 
to do about water is serious to their in- 
habitants, and is impeding their growth. 
As a matter of fact, there is simply not 
enough water in the Colorado River to 
furnish all the water these States need. 
They have entered into a compact with 
Mexico under which Mexico gets a cer- 
tain amount of water, and the States 
have also entered into a compact with 
reference to the use of the water. How- 
ever, they need many times the water 
that is in the Colorado River. They 
need it for many purposes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I should like to address to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is whether or not it 
would be appropriate to place section 4 
of the act to which he has alluded in the 
Record at this time, because it contains 
a statement with regard to the title of 
the water. It is a part of Public Law 
448, 82d Congress, 2d session. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is quite all right 
to have the Senator do so, provided I do 
not lose the floor. It is something that 
certainly all of us should know about. 
The future of these States will be at 
stake, and will be greatly impaired, cer- 
tainly, if the pending joint resolution is 
passed, Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, without my losing the floor, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota may be permitted to read section 
4 of the act into the RECORD: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Section 1 of the act reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in view of the 
acute shortage of water in the arid areas of 
the Nation and elsewhere and the excessive 
use of underground waters. throughout the 
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Nation, it is the policy of the Congress to 
provide for the development of practicable 
low-cost means of producing from sea water, 
or from other saline waters, water of a 
quality suitable for agriculture, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses on a scale sufficient to determine the 
feasibility of the development of such pro- 
duction and distribution on a large-scale 
basis, for the purpose of conserving and in- 
creasing the water resources of the Nation, 


Mr. President, question has arisen with 
respect to the effect of this act on the 
pending legislation. It seems to me that 
question is covered primarily, so far as 
title is concerned, by section 4 of the act, 
which reads: 

Sec. 4, The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, for the sole purpose of this act, 
to dispose of all water and other products 
produced as a result of his operations under 
this act pursuant to regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to alter existing 
law with respect to the ownership and con- 
trol of water. 


Mr. President, I asked for permission 
to read these portions of the act because 
it seemed to me that there was an im- 
plication in the discussion of the pend- 
ing joint resolution that in some way the 
act had relation to the pending legisla- 
tion. While it does stress the impor- 
tance of the minerals in the water, it 
does not change the title to the water. 
That point is made clear by the proviso 
which I have read. 

Perhaps the whole act should be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Public Law 448, 82d Cong., ch. 568, 2d sess., 
H. R. 6578] 


An act to provide for research into and de- 
velopment of practical means for the eco- 
nomical production, from sea or other 
saline waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That, in view of the 

acute shortage of water in the arid areas of 

the Nation and elsewhere and the excessive 
use of underground waters throughout the 

Nation, it is the policy of the Congress to 

provide for the development of practicable 

low-cost means of producing from sea water, 
or from other saline waters, water of a qual- 
ity suitable for agriculture, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses on a scale sufficient to determine the 
feasibility of the development of such pro- 
duction and distribution on a large-scale 
basis, for the purpose of conserving and in- 
creasing the water resources of the Nation. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 

of this act, the Secretary of the Interior, act- 
through such agencies of the Department 
of the Interior as he may deem appropriate, 
is authorized— 

(a) by means of research grants and con- 
tracts as set forth in subsection (d) of this 
section to conduct research and technical 
development work, to make careful engineer- 
ing studies to ascertain the lowest invest- 
ment and operating costs, and to determine 
the best plant designs and conditions of 
operation; 

(b) to study methods for the recovery and 
marketing of byproducts resulting from and 
incident to the production of water as herein 
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provided for the purpose of ascertaining the 
possibilities of offsetting the costs of water 
production in any area by the commercial 
utilization of such products; 

(c) to acquire, by purchase, license, lease, 
or donation, secret processes, technical data, 
inventions, patent applications, patents, li- 
censes, land and any interest in land (in- 
cluding water rights, easements, and lease- 
hold interests), plants and facilities, and 
other property or rights: Provided, That the 
land or other property acquired hereunder 
shall not exceed that necessary to carry on 
the experiments and demonstrations for the 
purposes herein provided; 

(d) to engage, by noncompetitive contract 
or otherwise, chemists, physicists, engineers, 
and such other personnel as may be deemed 
necessary, and any educational institution, 
scientific organization, or industrial or engi- 
neering firm deemed suitable to do any part 
of the research or other work, and to the 
extent appropriate to correlate and coordi- 
nate the research and development work of 
such educational institutions, scientific or- 
ganizations and industrial and engineering 
firms; and 

(e) to cooperate with any other Federal, 
State, or municipal department, agency, or 
instrumentality, and with any private per- 
son, firm, educational institution, or other 
organization in effectuating the purpose of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. Research undertaken by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the authority 
contained in this act shall be coordinated 
or conducted jointly with the Department of 
Defense to the greatest practicable extent 
compatible with military and security limi- 
tations, to the end that research and de- 
velopments under this act which are pri- 
marily of a civil nature will contribute to 
the defense of the Nation and that research 
and developments in the same field which 
are primarily of a military nature and are 
conducted by the Department of Defense 
will be made available to advance the pur- 
poses of this act and to strengthen the civil 
economy of the Nation. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, for the sole purpose of this act, 
to dispose of all water and other products 
produced as a result of his operations under 
this act pursuant to regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to alter existing 
law with respect to the ownership and con- 
trol of water. 

Sec. 5. All moneys received for products 
of the plants under this act shall be paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make reports to the President and the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session 
of the action taken or instituted by him 
under the provisions of this act. The report 
shall include suitable recommendations for 
further legislation. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec, 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, from any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums, not to 
exceed $2 million, for a 5-year period, to 
carry out the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That departmental expenses for the 
correlation and coordination of information 
over such 5-year period shall not exceed the 
sum of $500,000: Provided further, That such 
departmental expenses shall be scheduled in 
equal amounts for each year of such period 
insofar as practicable. 

Approved July 3, 1952. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota will remain in the 
Chamber for a few minutes. I am glad 
he has read into the Recorp Public Law 
No, 448, 82d Congress, which was en- 
acted as a result of the efforts of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
It shows a great deal of foresight, and 
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it is an effort by which it is becoming 
increasingly possible to solve a very 
serious problem, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course under a 
rule of law an act may be repealed in 
two ways. It may be repealed by out- 
right repeal, by naming the act and pro- 
viding for its repeal; or it may be re- 
pealed by the passage of a subsequent 
act which, by including the subject mat- 
ter, supersedes the previous act on the 
same subject. That is what would hap- 
pen to one of the most worth-while and 
most constructive pieces of legislation, 
sponsored by the Senator from South 
Dakota, that has been passed by Con- 
gress in a long time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

S Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. CASE. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee object to my 
going on record as saying that I do not 
believe the act would be repealed by 
implication? I appreciate what the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said about the 
importance of the act. The act, how- 
ever, is not the result of the activities of 
the Senator from South Dakota alone. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanD] was very helpful 
when it came to taking action to obtain 
an appropriation for the objectives of 
the act, and I am sure he was aware of 
the importance of the desalination of 
the waters and the possibility of recover- 
ing from them valuable minerals, and 
so forth. k 

Although I have sympathy for the 
position of the Senator from Tennessee 
and the position of the Senator from 
New Mexico with respect to the impor- 
tance of preserving for the Federal Gov- 
ernment the title to waters containing 
minerals, I would not want my silence 
to indicate that I believed that Federal 
Law 448 of the 82d Congress would be 
repealed by the enactment of the pend- 
ing joint resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the viewpoint of the Senator 
from South Dakota. I hope he will re- 
main a little longer, because by the time 
we conclude this discussion, I believe he 
will realize that Senate Joint Resolution 
13 not only would repeal by construction 
and by the passage of an inconsistent 
subsequent act, the law to which he has 
referred, but would repeal that law by 
direct language, by placing the right and 
title in and the use of the water in the 
States, rather than in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, thus prohibiting the Federal 
Government from using any of the 
waters. I shall discuss that point in 
some detail. 

Since reference has been made to the 
measure in which the Senator from 
South Dakota is interested, let us dis- 
cuss that matter for a little while. The 
measure to which he has referred au- 
thorizes the Department of the Interior 
to conduct an experiment which offers 
hope to the people of Arizona and to 
the people of many of the other Western 
States, in connection with their desire 
to obtain more potable water and more 
water for irrigation purposes, This mat- 
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ter is not at all foreign to a State which 
is close to that of the present distin- 
guished Presiding Officer [Mr. PURTELL], 
for all of us know that almost every 
year the city of New York is met with 
a severe water shortage, with the result 
that the use of water in that city has 
to be curtailed, even in the case of the 
use of water for drinking purposes. Of 
course that situation is a very deplorable 
one. No doubt the people of that city 
are looking forward to the time when 
they will be able to use water from the 
sea for the purpose of replenishing their 
supplies of potable water, which have 
been reduced by the increasing use of 
water, particularly for air-conditioning 
purposes. 

I may also refer to the well-known 
water shortage situation in the case of 
the city of Los Angeles. Of course that 
situation is particularly well known to 
the acting majority leader [Mr. Know- 
LanD]. Los Angeles obtains a great deal 
of water from the Colorado River, but 
that great city still is in dire need of 
more water. I am sure the acting ma- 
jority leader does not wish to remove 
the only real hope the people of Los 
Angeles have in regard to obtaining ad- 
ditional water. 

Recently I had the great privilege of 
visiting in the Imperial Valley, a beau- 
tiful, fertile area in Lower California. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres in that 
area are now in cultivation, but many 
other hundreds of thousands of acres 
there require more water. However, suf- 
ficient water for those purposes is not 
available from the Colorado River. Iam 
certain that the Senator from California 
does not wish to be a party to a great 
“grab” scheme, a great vested interest 
measure which would prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from carrying on this 
very worthwhile project. This matter 
is among those which should be studied 
by the proposed commission. 

No testimony has been taken on this 
subject, however. I brought up the mat- 
ter in the course of my testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, but apparently no atten- 
tion was paid to it. The greed for oil is 
so great that there seems to be a likeli- 
hood that the needed water and the pos- 
sibility of developing the other great nat- 
ural resources of those regions will be 
denied. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennesee yield to me? 
ü Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly I do not 
desire to prolong the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee or to interrupt his 
presentation, but I am sure he does not 
mean to imply that a State per se is a 
greedy instrument of public policy and 
that it would have any less concern for 
the people of the area or the people of 
the Nation than would the Government 
of the United States. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee does not mean to 
imply that all the virtues must be cen- 
tered in a great, all-powerful Federal 
Government, and that the States, as 
such are any less interested than is the 
Federal Government itself in the welfare 
of the people of the United States or the 
defense of the Nation or the solution of 
the great problems confronting us. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
California with his usual frankness has 
proven exactly the case I have been try- 
ing to make here, Mr. President. He 
knows a great deal about the Constitu- 
tion and he knows the purpose of the 
pending joint resolution. He has con- 
firmed the argument I have been mak- 
ing, namely, that the States will have 
title to the waters of the sea, if the joint 
resolution is enacted. He says it is true 
that the States will have the same use 
of the natural resources that the Fed- 
eral Government will have—although I 
am not so sure that is true. 

However, it seems to me that there has 
been quite an argument between the 
State of California and the State of Ari- 
zona about the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River. Certainly it will take 
time to get the potable-water projects 
into operation. Does the Senator from 
California think for a minute that if a 
limited amount of water is taken from 
the sea, and if it is decided that the wa- 
ter thus obtained belongs to the State 
of California, the citizens of California 
will join the Senator from California in 
being magnanimous in sending half that 
water to the State of Arizona? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am very much 
interested in the argument the Senator 
from Tennessee is making. If he is 
serious in what he is saying, as I assume 
he is—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I assure the Sena- 
tor from California that not only am I 
serious, but I am much alarmed and 
shocked by the pending proposal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is being serious, let 
me say now, for the benefit of those who 
may read the Rrecorp, that I am sure he 
is not saying that the situation in the 
case of the waters of the oceans of the 
world is comparable to the situation in 
the case of the limited amount of water 
which flows down the Colorado River, 
and which by compact has been divided 
between the several States in that area, 
since there was an honest difference of 
opinion as between the States, because 
of the limited amount of water available. 
Certainly the Senator from Tennessee is 
not saying that that situation is com- 
parable to the situation in the case of the 
waters of the seven seas of the world, for, 
as the Senator from Tennessee knows 
full well, I am sure, the water which 
would be taken out of the sea, at the 
shoreline or from any bay, would auto- 
matically be replenished; and I do not 
believe the Senator from Tennessee is 
seriously predicting that any State or 
all the States together or the Federal 
Government and the States would use so 
nruch sea water that the navies of the 
world would no longer be able to float. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senater from 
California further confirms the argu- 
ment I have been making, namely, that 
the States would have a right to control 
the water that is taken from the sea off 
their coasts; but the Senator from Cali- 
fornia says we need not be alarmed 
about that, and he says that situation is 
not comparable to that affecting the wa- 
ters of the Colorado River. He points 
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out that onls-a limited amount of water 
is available from that river, whereas 
there is an almost unlimited amount of 
water in the seven seas—to which we 
always thought there was some interna- 
tional title on the part of all the nations, 
although that is now becoming a doubt- 
ful title so far as the ocean from the 
shoreline out to the Continental Shelf 
is concerned. However, the Senator 
from California has pointed out that 
since the ocean, unlike the Colorado 
River, contains such an almost limitless 
amount of water, the State of California 
would not be stingy in respect to allow- 
ing the State of Arizona to make some 
use of the potable waters obtained from 
the sea water. 

I believe that is the burden of the 
argument of the Senator from California, 
and it might be acceptable if all legis- 
lators in the California General Assem- 
bly were as magnanimous as is the Sen- 
ator from California. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what if a severance tax were placed 
on water taken from the ocean, when the 
water is to be used in another State? If 
that should happen, the citizens of Ari- 
zona would be paying the State of Cali- 
fornia a tax upon all water taken from 
the sea, within the jurisdiction of the 
State of California, for irrigation pur- 
poses in Arizona. It may be contended 
that that is unlikely to happen, but my 
experience indicates that when some- 
thing of great value is taken by one State 
from another State, the latter State is 
very apt to impose a tax upon it. For 
instance, in the State of South Carolina 
an act was passed imposing a fee of $25 
in the case of citizens of the State and 
of $2,500 in the case of citizens of other 
States for the issuance of a license to 
take fish in South Carolina waters. 

There are those within the State of 
California who argue that their reason 
for not wanting to see the State of Ari- 
zona developed is that it would put the 
agricultural products of Arizona into 
competition with those of southern Cali- 
fornia. Iam sure that is not in the mind 
of the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but I have heard it said that that 
was their reason for being opposed to 
the central Arizona project. Citizens of 
California have made that assertion. 

Mr. President, if the water were to 
be taken in substantial amount, it would 
not be 10 days before there would be a 
determined effort made to impose a sev- 
erance tax upon it, in order to retard 
development in the State of Arizona. I 
point out further that, while there are 
unlimited waters within the seven seas, 
and while California might claim a 
boundary seaward of from 20 to 30 miles, 
within a line drawn between certain 
islands, and while there would be, and 
doubtless is, a tremendous amount of 
water within that area, it is not going 
to be possible to develop all at once the 
operations designed to make potable 
water out of sea water in a large way. 
Over a period of years there will be a 
limited supply. It will be many years 
before the demands of California alone 
can be met. 

California is a large State. At one 
time I spent 2 weeks traveling from one 
end to the other. I say to Senators from 
Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico, whose 
States are badly in need of water, that 
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it will be a long time before the demands 
for water within California will be met, 
so that potable water can be taken from 
California with the consent of that State, 
for the irrigation of the desert areas of 
their States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recall that in the second draft of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, prepared by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, there was language dealing with 
the Continental Shelf which provided 
that the States affected could collect a 
severance tax on waters from the Con- 
tinental Shelf, whereas the Supreme 
Court has over and over again declared 
that there is no support whatever for 
such a claim? Even the States them- 
selves have not claimed anything on the 
Continental Shelf; yet they are propos- 
ing to collect a severance tax. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That shows exact- 
ly what they will do. The States have 
in mind collecting a severance tax and 
their next effort will be to do that. It 
was in the original House bill, but was 
eliminated by the Keating amendment 
on the floor of the House. If it had not 
been that a vigorous fight was put up 
against it, the severance tax would have 
been provided for in that measure, as is 
done in the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], under which the State of Texas 
would collect a severance tax upon oil 
taken out on the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand 
something that may turn out to be of 
more importance than oil and gas. It 
is magnesium. The production of mag- 
nesium may be developed. If a State 
imposes a severance tax on oil, does any- 
one suppose that the States would not 
Similarly impose a tax on minerals, in- 
cluding magnesium? Does anyone sup- 
pose that the State of California, the 
State of Louisiana, or the State of Texas 
would seek to place a severance tax upon 
the taking of oil from the Continental 
Shelf, but would not place a severance 
tax on the taking of water for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the deserts of Arizona, 
when the water would be more valuable 
than all the oil and gas about which we 
are talking today? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana for 
a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. In- discussing the 
question of a severance tax on waters 
taken from the sea, is it not a well- 
known fact, a traditional fact, that in 
certain countries of the world a tax is 
laid on the extraction of salt from sea 
water? That has been in vogue in In- 
dia .and in other countries. It is a 
right that is recognized, and it could 
be made the law of this country if the 
pending measure were to contain pro- 
visions to that effect. - Under the par- 
ticular measure which the Senator is 
discussing, it seems to me quite likely 
that there would be a severance tax 
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placed upon water or upon minerals 
taken from water. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana for his 
contribution to the debate. His state- 
ment of the minority views on the pend- 
ing measure is a great masterpiece. The 
Senator is entirely correct in what he has 
said. Throughout history, and in many, 
many nations, severance taxes have been 
imposed on things taken from the water. 
I have in my hand a book entitled “The 
Sea Around Us,” written by Rachel L, 
Carson, which I commend to everyone 
who wants to protect the interests of the 
Nation, and not give away our rights to 
special interests, or whittle away the 
sovereignty and power of the Federal 
Government, as is proposed by the pend- 
ing measure. Anyone who wants to 
know what the nations of the world have 
done with reference to taxing minerals 
taken from the sea should read the book 
by Miss Carson. It contains a very full 
discussion, going back to ancient times. 
It discusses arguments of the very kind 
that have been made by the Senator from 
California. 

But, Mr. President, another interesting 
problem is presented, assuming some- 
thing which I think no one will deny. 
Certainly the United States Government 
does not want to be placed in the posi- 
tion of being at the mercy of the State of 
California in connection with the taking 
of water from the sea for use in the State 
of Arizona. We have a national interest 
in such a project. We do not want to be 
at the mercy of California when it comes 
to getting water for New Mexico or 
Arizona. But, assuming that California 
might be magnanimous, and might allow 
the water to be taken without the collec- 
tion of a severance tax, and assuming 
that within 20 years, after California has 
taken all the water from the sea it de- 
sired, it might be willing to let Arizona 
have a little bit of it, I have yet to ob- 
serve any evidence that the State of 
California is going forward with any such 
program, I have not heard that the 
State of California is appropriating 
money for the purpose of conducting ex- 
periments to see what can be done along 
this line. 

No, Mr. President, the State of Cali- 
fornia has not done so. Even if the State 
of California were willing, should such 
a great right be vested in one State, for 
the sole and exclusive use of that State? 
Is this not a question of experimentation, 
which, as Congress has so well indicated 
by the passage of the Case bill, should 
be conducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the results to become available to 
all States? The Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. Case] said he doubted the 
accuracy of what I have said, although 
the Senator from California has ad- 
mitted that it is true; namely, that 
the States, not the Federal Government, 
would have title to the water, and that 
the Federal Government would be at the 
mercy of the State in the matter of water 
to. be converted to potable uses. I believe 
there can be no question that the Sena- 
tor from California is correct about it. 
But in discussing the legal aspects of the 
question, let us consider whether the law 
sponsored by the Senator from South 
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Dakota, would be repealed in the event 
the pending measure were passed. I 
refer to certain sections of the Holland 
measure. 

I shall refer to ownership of the lands, 
as provided by section 3 (a); and if the 
Senator from California does not agree 
with what I say, I hope he will ask me 
a question about it. 

Ownership of the land, together with 
the natural resources, is by section 3 (a) 
given to the States. The wording is “the 
right to manage, develop, and use 
the land, and the natural resources shall 
go to the States. So it is very clear that 
the right to the ownership of the land 
and the right to use the land and the 
natural resources is given to the States. 

Not satisfied with that, in an effort to 
pin it down absolutely beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt, the proponents of the 
pending measure do not intend that the 
United States can take one drop of wa- 
ter without the consent of the States, 
and it is provided that the Government 
“hereby releases and relinquishes all the 
right, title, and interest” in the lands 
and the natural resources. The only 
loophole would be found in connection 
with what is the natural resource in 
question. If it is fishing, possibly the 
Federal Government could still use some 
of the water. If the natural resource 
involved were oil or gas, the Federal 
Government could take out some of the 
water, 

But let us go back to section 2 (e) on 
page 12, and see the meaning of the 
phrase “natural resources.” 

I hope the Senator from California 
(Mr. Know.anp] will follow me, bpe- 
cause I know he is interested in water 
which is so much needed in the West. 

A short time ago I was discussing the 
proposal in the Holland joint resolution 
to give away properties probably vastly 
more important to the Nation than oil 
and gas. The particular question before 
the Senate was whether the States would 
be given the exclusive right to say what 
water could be taken from the sea, and 
the right to impose a severance tax on 
any water so taken, I had discussed the 
great use that would be made of potable 
water when this experiment was con- 
ducted, and had pointed out that in sec- 
tion 3 (a) all the right and title in the 
lands under the sea, and the use of such 
lands and natural resources, went to the 
States. Under section 3 (b) the Federal 
Government would release and relin- 
quish all title to lands and the natural 
resources. We know what the land is. 
We now come to a discussion of what the 
natural resources are. 

In order to know what the natural 
resources are, it is necessary to read 
section 2 (e). This states what would 
be given away under the listing “natural 
resources.” ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowLannD] has said that he believes 
that sea water is included. He will be 
confirmed in his opinion after he reads 
again what is included in the term 
“natural resources.” 

The term “natural resources” 
without limiting the generality— 


That is; the proponents of the joint 
resolution are not specifying merely oil 


includes, 
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and gas. The measure is supposed to 
be one relating to oil, but the proponents 
are not satisfied with saying that. They 
say: 

without limiting the generality. thereof, oil, 
‘gas, and all other minerals, and fish, shrimp, 
oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, 
and other marine, animal, and plant life but 
does not include water power or the use 
of water for the production of power. 


It seems that those who are interested 
in potable water could also have said 
“or the making of potable water from 
sea water.” But by specifying “water 
power, or the use of water for the pro- 
duction of power,” the sponsors have 
expressly and absolutely ruled out the 
right of the Federal Government to take 
one drop, unless it is to be used for 
“water power, or the use of water for 
the production of power.” Potable wa- 
ter would not be used for power; it would 
be used for reclamation and irrigation, 
something which the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] has been advocating 
for many years. ' 

Let us consider the bill introduced by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Casel, which is now Public Law 448, 82d 
Congress. He expressed an opinion that 
he did not think that law would be re- 
pealed by the pending measure. In the 
first place, if the Federal Government 
cannot get water, I do not know how it 
can conduct its experiments. Of course, 
some water might be borrowed from the 
States, but the Federal Government 
should not have to place itself in such 
a position that, in order to carry out an 
experiment that can do so much for 
humanity, for nations all over the world, 
by means of irrigation, it has to go to 
the State of California, for example, and 
say, “Please, California, will you let the 
Federal Government have a little water 
from the ocean, for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting to see whether or not sea 
water can be made potable?” Such 
action should not be necessary. It should 
not be necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be required to pay a sever- 
ance tax to the State of California. 

There ought to be some way in which 
the Federal Government can get water 
from the sea without being obligated to 
the States. Otherwise, we would be 
breaking up our Nation. We would have 
48 little nations instead of 1 great Na- 
tion of 48 States. 

Let us look at the law which was spon- 
sored by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. Section 1, which is very im- 
portant, provides: 

In view of the acute shortage of water in 
the arid areas of the Nation and elsewhere 
and the excessive use of underground waters 
throughout the Nation— 


That is important, because Arizona has 
been fairly well furnished with water 
from hundreds and even thousands of 
wells, but the claim now is that the 
water under the ground is becoming ex- 
hausted and that the wells are becoming 
dry. That is the reason why the central 
Arizona project has been pushed for so 
long. 

It is the policy of the Congress to provide 
for the development of practicable low-cost 
means of producing from sea water, or from 
other saline waters, water of a quality suit- 
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able for agriculture, industrial, municipal, 
and other beneficial consumptive uses on a 
scale sufficient to determine the feasibility 
of the development of such production and 
distribution on a large-scale basis, for the 
purpose of conserving and increasing the 
water resources of the Nation. 


That is a matter of congressional or 
national policy. Before the policy is 
overruled, there certainly should be a 
commission to study it, and, of course, 
it ought to be turned down. 

That was section 1. Section 2 pro- 
vides: 

In order to carry out the purposes of this 
act, the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through such agencies of the Department 
of the Interior as he may deem appropriate, 
is authorized— 

(a) by means of research grants and con- 
tracts as set forth in subsection (d) of this 
section to conduct research and technical 
development work, to make careful engineer- 
ing studies to ascertain the lowest invest- 
ment and operating costs, and to determine 
the best plant designs and conditions of 
operation; 

(b) to study methods for the recovery and 
marketing of byproducts resulting from and 
incident to the production of water as herein 
provided for the purpose of ascertaining the 
possibilities of offsetting the costs of water 
production in any area by the commercial 
utilization of such products, 


Subsection (b) has a great deal of sig- 
nificance. In other words the distilla- 
tion process or the chemical process that 
would be used might be fairly expensive, 
and it would be desirable to see if some- 
thing could not be produced as a by- 
product which would bear part of the 
cost of making the potable water. That 
would be realistic, because in every 
square mile of water there is a tremen- 
dous amount of gold, silver, magnesium, 
and other kinds of minerals that could 
be recovered. It might develop that not 
only would the recovery of the minerals 
pay for the cost of making the water 
potable, but also that a great profit 
would be made. 

I have before me some estimates I 
shall speak of later with respect to the 
great value of such minerals. Similar 
discoveries have been made before, by 
which the revenue from the byproducts 
has paid entirely the cost of production 
of the main product. I remember that 
in southeastern Tennessee there were a 
number of companies mining copper. 
As a result of the mining process, sul- 
furic acid fumes from the chimneys 
spread far and wide, killing vegetation 
for miles around. Many lawsuits were 
brought against the copper companies 
to enjoin them from bringing about this 
damage. Case after case reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
The copper companies resisted the ef- 
fort. Finally, under the order of the 
Supreme Court, they had to do some- 
thing to reclaim the sulfuric acid. Some 
little vegetation is now coming into this 
area again. Under the old arrangement 
the sulfuric acid was largely wasted. 
The sulfuric acid which the companies 
were forced to keep there, to save the soil 
and vegetation, is many times more valu- 
able than the copper which has been 
produced. It is quite likely that the 
expense involved in producing this water 
would be more than paid for by the value 
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of the minerals which would come from 
the sea. 

Section 2 of the Case Act provides in 
part as follows: 

Src. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through such agencies of the Department 
of the Interior as he may deem, appropriate, 
is authorized— 

x . . kd . 

(c) to acquire, by purchase, license, lease, 
or donation, secret processes, technical data, 
inventions, patent applications, patents, li- 
censes, land and any interest in land (in- 
cluding water rights, easements, and lease- 
hold interests), plants and facilities, and 
cther property or rights: Provided, That the 

. Iand or other property acquired hereunder 
shall not exceed that necessary to carry on 
the experiments and demonstrations for the 
purposes herein provided. 


I do not know whether this means that 
the Secretary of the Interior has a right 
to go out and get the water, or whether 
he has a right to buy some land along- 
side the ocean. But whatever it may 
mean, that right, by implication and by 
express provision, would be taken away 
from him by the terms of the joint reso- 
lution. The Secretary of the Interior 
must acquire it from the State if he is 
to get it. Are we going to put ourselves 
in the position of letting the States de- 
termine what water we can get out of 
the sea? 

Let us read a little further. Subsec- 
tion (d) provides that physicists and 
engineers may be employed. I shall not 
read all of that. It is in the record. 

Subsection (e) provides that there 
may be cooperation with other State 
and Federal or municipal departments, 
with private persons, or educational in- 
stitutions. That is a very worthwhile 
provision, because I think California 
Tech has been especially interested in 
this kind of experiment, and probably 
has made great progress. So all the sci- 
entific information of many agencies, 

„universities, the Army, and the Navy, 
looking to the production of potable 
water from sea water, has been brought 
together under the provision of this ach 

Section 3 provides that— 

Research undertaken by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the authority contained 
in this act shall be coordinated or con- 
aucted jointly with the Department of De- 
fense * * * to the end that research and 
developments under this act which are pri- 
marily of a civil nature will contribute to 
the defense of the Nation. 


This is an important defense matter. 
Do the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion wish to take away the right and 
power of the United States to defend the 
country? We all know that certain 
islands in the Pacific were furnished 
with potable water by means of a dis- 
tillation process which the Navy and 
the Army had developed. Suppose an 
atomic bomb or some other kind of bomb 
should drop on the water mains supply- 
ing New York City. Havoc would result. 
The defense of the Nation is certainly 
involved in the Case Act, and Congress 
has so stated. 

The Case Act provides that all these 
things shall be done not only for defense, 
but also “to strengthen the civil economy 
of the Nation.” That is the most im- 
portant part of it, I think. Do we want 
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the strengthening of the civil economy 
placed in the hands of the States, which 
can deny the right to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to secure the necessary raw 
materials? 

Section 4 of the Case Act was read by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] as shewing that he thinks it would 
enable the Federal Government still to 
obtain water. Let us read it again: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, for the sole purpose of this act, to 
dispose of all water and other products pro- 
duced as a result of his operations under 
this act pursuant to regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to alter existing 
law with respect to the ownership and con- 
trol of water. 


That does not give the proponents of 
the joint resolution anything to hang on. 
This merely says that nothing in the act 
shall affect any right which the Federal 
Government had to get water prior to 
the time the act was passed. I believe 
the act was passed in the first part of 
the 82d Congress. It provides that noth- 
ing in this act shall limit the right of 
the Federal Government to get water, 
which right may exist under some pre- 
vious legislation. However, the sponsors 
of the grab measure which is before us 
were not so thoughtful. The sponsors 
of the joint resolution, which ‘would take 
away every ounce of salt water from the 
Federal Government, were not so 
thoughtful. We do not find in the joint 
resolution anywhere any provision that 
it shall not affect the right of the Federal 
Government to take salt water from the 
sea. I am sure that it must be the in- 
tention of someone to place the control 
of salt water exclusively in the States, 
even for the purpose of making drinking 
water for the inhabitants of Los Angeles. 

Let us see if there is anything else 
in the Case Act which would enable the 
Federal Government to get water. Sec- 
tion 5 provides as follows: 


All moneys received for products of the ? 


plants under this act shall be paid into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


We do not need to worry about that, 
because the Federal Government cannot 
even have any water to experiment with 
unless the States want to give it to them. 
There will not be any moneys received. 
There might have been a great deal. 
There might have been a veritable gold 
mine, which would enable us to pay 
something on the national debt. 

I have heard many Members of the 
Senate talk about»the great national 
debt—some $260 billion. They ask, “How 
are we going to pay it?” We are not 
going to pay it by giving away the treas- 
ure of the United States. 

When an individual is in debt he does 
not give away all his rights. He does not 
give away his oil. He does not give away 
his magnesium. He does not give away 
his gold. But not so with the Federal 
Government; not so with the sponsors 
of the pending legislation. The wealth 
which it is proposed to give away under 
the terms of the pending measure is in- 
calculable. Itis many times our national 
debt. I refer Senators to the Paley 
report. 

Of course, the oil has not even been 
proved. We do not know how much it is. 
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We do know that many wells have been 
found off the coast of Alaska, and have 
been closed up, because it is not desired 
to use them now. When Alaska becomes 
a State, the same principle will apply as 
applies to other States, because all 
States, when they enter the Union, are 
accorded the protection of coming into 
the Union “on an equal footing with all 
other States.” 

I cannot understand the attitude of 
this administration, which is so much 
interested in reducing appropriations, re- 
ducing taxes, and paying something on 
our national debt. Under the terms of 
the pending measure, it is proposed to 
give away many of the things which 
would enable us to pay something on the 
national debt. 

If we do nothing else except apply the 
$60 million to the United States Treas- 
ury—and it is money which the Supreme 
Court says belongs to the United States 
and in which the States of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas have no interest 
whatever—it would at least be $60 mil- 
lion that could be used in reducing the 
national debt. Under the terms of the 
Hill amendment, it would be $60 million 
which could be used for the defense of 
the Nation or for the benefit of our 
schools. That $60 million is only a drop 
in the seven seas. In magnesium alone 
there may be enough wealth with which 
to pay off a large part of the national 
debt. ‘There would be enough water 
available to build up the economy of thé 
vast desert areas of our country, so that 
our Nation as a whole would become 
more productive, and thus be able to pay 
off its national debt. Under the conserv- 
ative estimate made by the petroleum 
interests themselves, $50 billion could be 
realized, at a time when all of us are try- 
ing to reduce the national debt. 

Mr. President, those are questions that 
should be studied very carefully before 
we reach a decision. I know that many 
of the Senators who are sponsoring the 
joint resolution are aware of those ques- 
tions. Many Senators sponsor a bill 
merely for the purpose of discussion. I 
do not believe that all the Senators who 
sponsored the joint resolution want to 
give away all the magnesium in the water 
or deny the Federal Government the use 
of the sea water. My joint resolution 
provides a perfect “out” for them. 

There are many questions about the 
subject which are still undecided. There 
are many international problems in- 
volved. All of them ought to be studied 
by a commission, so that Congress may 
legislate in the light and not in the dark. 
I am sure that the commission would 
agree with the Senator from California 
that under the joint resolution the Fed- 
eral Government relinquishes and gives 
away all the right and title to the use 
of the waters of the sea. However, some 
people may not be so clear about it. 
Therefore we ought to have legal deci- 
sions on that point. If there is any 
doubt about it we should have a commis- 
sion appointed, which could secure the 
services of lawyers to study that point. 

Mr. President, let us see if there is 
anything else in the Case Act which 
would retain any rights in the waters of 
the sea for the Federal Government, 
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Under section 6 the Secretary of the 
Interior shall make reports. That is a 
technical section. Under section 7 the 
Secretary of the Interior may issue rules 
and regulations to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the act. Of course there would. 
not be any purposes left, because there 
would be no act left if the joint resolu- 
tion were passed. That whole Case Act 
would be thrown out the window, and all 
the work that had been done under it 
so far would be of no use, because the 
Federal Government would have no 
water. 

Section 8 authorizes an appropriation. 
That appropriation now is $2 million. 
A great deal of good has been done with 
that appropriation. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from California that if the Senate 
passes Senate Joint Resolution 13 the 
Federal Government can obtain no salt 
water for the purpose of carrying out 
the Case Act, to make potable water from 
seawater, without the permission of the 
State. 

I will say that that international law 
may be a little kinder to the United 
States than we are being to ourselves in 
the Holland joint resolution. However, 
it is possible, while the United States 
may have no interest in the water 
around the State out to the 3-mile limit 
or within a State’s historic boundary, 
which may be 9 miles out, in the deep 
ocean the United States may still have 
a little interest. It may be possible for 
the United States to run a pipeline out 9 
miles into the ocean to get sea water, in 
order to carry out the purposes of the 
Case Act. It would be possible, except 
for one thing—namely, in order to get 
to that international sea 9 miles out, it 
would be necessary for the pipeline to 
run along the land—and that could not 
be done under the joint resolution, be- 
cause it provides that the use of the 
land and the natural resources is in the 
States, and it provides that the Federal 
Government gives up the use. Therefore 
the Federal Government could not go 
out there. It could not do anything 
about it. I do not know how the Federal 
Government would be able to get water 
for the project. 

It is unthinkable that so promising an 
effort should be nipped in the bud at 
such an early time, when it is just now 
coming to the point where it may mean 
so much to so many States of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I now wish to talk 
about another little feature of the joint 
resolution which alarms me, and which, I 
am sure, also alarms other Senators who 
believe in building dams for mutiple pur- 
poses and who believe in navigation, 
reclamation, flood control, and the var- 
ious other purposes for which multiple- 
purpose dams are used. 

We know that many interesting pro- 
posals have been made recently with re- 
spect to the nothern section of Califor- 
nia, where there are located vast areas 
of land which would be much more pro- 
ductive if they had water. Proposals 
have been made to bring water from the 
Columbia River into Oregon, and using 
some of it to irrigate sections of Oregon 
and northern California. In California 
the Central Valley project shows what 
land can do if it has water. 
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We know also that with respect to 
some of the dams in South Dakota and 
in North Dakota water from one State 
is used for reclamation purposes in other 
States. We know it has been proposed 
that water from the Snake River be 
channeled through the mountains into 
the Colorado River, for the purpose of 
building up the supply of water in the 
Colorado River and thus making it pos- 
sible for the States of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and 
other States to have more water. If 
the pending joint resolution is passed, 
anything done in that connection will 
depend upon securing the permission of 
the States before any dam can be built. 
Heretofore the Federal Government has 
always had the right to go into any 
State to acquire property and to build 
a dam for the purpose of irrigation or 
other uses. That is all over if the pend- 
ing joint resolution is passed. 

Let me prove my case, Mr. President. 
It is very easy to prove. All we have 
to do is to go back a little. 

The joint resolution covers not only 
land under the marginal sea, but it also 
covers land under the rivers. 

Section 2 (a) of title I, at page 10, 
provides: 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” means— 

(1) All lands within the boundaries of 
each of the respective States which are cov- 
ered by nontidal waters that were navigable 
under the laws of the United States at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or acquired sovereignty over such 
lands and waters thereafter, up to the ordi- 
nary high-water mark as heretofore or here- 
after modified by accretion, erosion, and 
reliction; 

(2) All lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide. * * + 

(3) All filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands 
which formerly were lands beneath navi- 
gable waters, as hereinabove defined. 


So the joint resolution provides that 
title to all the lands beneath the rivers 
of the United States is vested in the 
States and that the right to use those 
lands is vested in the States. In short, 
the United States relinquishes all right 
to the title or to the use of those lands. 

The main purposes for which the 
United States has ever asserted any right 
to use the rivers has been for the build- 
ing of dams for flood control and other 
purposes. Mr. President, since, accord- 
ing to the joint resolution, that land 
will belong to the States, not to the Fed- 
eral Government; and since, as I shall 
show later, under section 6 no power 
is reserved to the Federal Government 
to use any of the land for the purpose 
of building irrigation or flood-control 
projects—although the failure to in- 
clude such a provision may have been 
an oversight—let us read section 6 to 
see whether the United States will re- 
tain any right to build dams for the pur- 
pose of irrigation or fiood control. I 
now read from subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 6: 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs— 
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Mr. President, I do not know what the 
words “constitutional purposes” mean in 
that connection. I suppose the phrase 
“constitutional purposes of commerce” 
relates to the movement of ships on the 
rivers. I suppose the use of the word 
“navigation” relates to action by the Fed- 
eral Government in erecting aids to nay- 
igation, to safeguard the movement of 
vessels; and I suppose the use of the 
words “national defense” relates to the 
right of the Federal Government to de- 
fend the rivers or the ocean within the 
3-mile limit. I do not suppose the words 
“international affairs,” as used in the 
subsection, have anything to do with 
navigation on the rivers. 

However, Mr. President, when we read 
more of that subsection, we find that 
“proprietary rights. of ownership” are 
not included. ‘In other words, the United 
States Government would not retain 
rights in and powers of regulation and 
control of proprietary rights of owner- 
ship in any lands under the rivers, for the 
purpose of building dams. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

i Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In line 25, on page 
18, does the Senator from Tennessee 
notice the use of the terrible word “par- 
amount”, in connection with the use of 
the word “rights”—in other words, “par- 
amount rights’? Did not the Senator 
from Tennessee hear other Senators be- 
come terribly worked up over the subject 
of paramount rights and the theories 
about them? Is not the Senator from 
Tennessee familiar with, shall I say, the 
propaganda in connection with the Fall- 
brook case, about which pages and pages 
of newspaper articles have been writ- 
ten in dealing with the question of para- 
mount rights? Can the Senator from 
Tennessee understand how the authors 
of the joint resolution agreed to give the 
Federal Government paramount rights, 
rae all that has been said on that sub- 

ect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is very difficult 
for me to understand why they should 
use the word “paramount” at that 
point, after all the discussion of that 
word in connection with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. But at that point 
the meaning would be all right if a period 
were inserted after the words “navigable 
waters”, so that the phrase would read: 
“regulation and control of said lands and 
navigable waters.” 

However, certain things that it is pro- 
posed the Federal Government will be 
able to do are set forth at this point in 
the joint resolution. By naming certain 
things, all other things are specifically 
excluded. I believe that is clear under 
constitutional law. Later today I hope 
to have brought to me a book on consti- 
tutional law. However, I do not believe 
anyone will question that general state- 
ment. I see that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], who is a most distinguished 
lawyer, is now acting as majority leader. 
I believe he will agree with me when I 
say that if certain things are specified 
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as coming within the rights that are 
given the very specification of those 
rights excludes all others, unless there 
is a provision to the contrary. However, 
no such contrary provision is included 
in the joint resolution, which says that— 

The United States retains all its naviga- 
tional servitude and rights in and powers 
of regulation and control of said lands and 
navigable waters for the constitutional pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, and international affairs, all of which 
shall be paramount to— 


But let us note the following, Mr. 
President— 


but shall not be deemed to include— 


This is the important part. Dams for 
flood control, reclamation, and other 
purposes are not mentioned. In addi- 
tion, the authors of the joint resolution 
wish to make very clear that they do 
not expect the Federal Government to 
build any more dams unless the State 
itself is willing to sell to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the land thus required. The 
authors of the joint resolution wish to 
make that matter clear; they wish to 
pin it down. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution is 
not only a big oil “giveaway”; it is also 
a big “giveaway” to the vested interests 
and private utilities, including the elec- 
tric utilities. I can imagine the happi- 
ness and the glee that will be manifest 
around the meeting tables of the private 
power trusts if this joint resolution, when 
enacted into law, contains the provision 
to which I am now referring. On the 
other hand, I can imagine the sadness 
that will be manifest and the moisture 
that will appear in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public when the members of the 
general public realize what a monstrosity 
has been inflicted upon them. 

Mr. President, in reading further from 
section 6 of the joint resolution, we find 
that, after it gives certain rights to the 
Federal Government, it then provides: 

* * * but shall not be deemed to include 
proprietary rights of ownership, or the rights 
of management, administration, leasing, use, 
and development of the lands and natural 
resources which are specifically recognized, 
confirmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and others 
by section 3 of this joint resolution. 


Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment thus will have no right of manage- 
ment or right of administration or right 
of leasing or right of use or right of de- 
velopment in the lands and natural re- 
sources. So the Federal Government will 
not be able to build a dam or carry out 
its reclamation projects. 

One possible exception is made; and in 
fairness I think I should point it out. It 
is set forth in subsection (b) of section 
6, which reads as follows: 

(b) In time of war or when necessary for 
national defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal to 
purchase at the prevailing market price, all 
or any portion of the said natural resources, 
or to acquire and use any portion of said 
lands by proceeding in accordance with due 
process of law and paying just compensation 
therefor. 


It should be noted that subsection (b) 
of section 6 contains the words “in time 
of war.” In other words, the right there 
provided for the Federal Government 
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will not exist in times when our Nation 
is preparing for war, although, of course, 
in looking to war, one should do the nec- 
essary things in preparation for war, so 
as not to be caught without any prepa- 
ration. 

Let us analyze subsection (b), to see 
what it means. We find that it provides 
that in time of war or at a time when 
it is necessary for the national defense, 
the Federal Government shall have the 
right of first refusal to purchase at the 
prevailing market price those natural 
resources, including some water out of 
the ocean. Of course, if the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.-were willing to pay more for the 
water than the United States was will- 
ing to pay, the United States would not 
be able to buy it. In short, the United 
States Government would have to com- 
pete with other prospective purchasers, 
and would have to do so at the prevailing 
market price. 

I do not know what the prevailing 
market price would be, because water is 
very expensive, just as magnesium is 
very expensive. If the Federal Govern- 
ment wished to purchase magnesium, it 
would have to compete with Dow Chemi- 
cal Co, and other firms which wished to 
obtain magnesium. However, under the 
provisions of the joint resolution, the 
United States would have the right of 
first refusal in time of war or when nec- 
essary for national defense. If each 
prospective purchaser bid $100 million 
for some magnesium, then the United 
States Government would have the right 
of first refusal, at the prevailing market 
price. 

At that point the joint resolution 
makes a great concession to the Federal 
Government. I believe we should be 
very grateful to the sponsors of the joint 
resolution for providing this great con- 
cession. If the Federal Government 
cannot get it by competition, except, of 
course, it has the first refusal in time of 
war, or when necessary for national de- 
fense, the Federal Government shall 
have the right to condemn so as to get 
sea water from the sea, for the purpose 
of making potable water. The Federal 
Government can file a condemnation 
action—for what purpose?—in order to 
secure property which the Federal Gov- 
ernment now owns—according to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court—and 
which the sponsors of the pending meas- 
ure are asking be given away, and given 
away in such a manner that it is in my 
opinion insulting to the Federal Govern- 
ment! The joint resolution ties the 
hands of the Federal Government so that 
it can never, except under most extraor- 
dinary circumstances, carry out worth- 
while national projects in many, many 
lines. 

Mr. President, I desire now to pass on 
to another branch of my address. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question before 
he proceeds to another subject? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee think that some of 
this language might be clarified by addi- 
tional hearings or by having the type 
of study which he suggests? Has his 
attention been called to the executive 
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hearings on the pending measure? I 
refer now to part 2, page 1299, where I 
asked a question as to whether it would 
be desirable or advisable to have one 
additional hearing before we reported 
the measure, and ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to come before 
the committee to interpret language con- 
tained in the joint resolution which is 
different from any language heretofore 
used, and on which we have not had any 
hearings. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator that further hearings should 
be held. It is most necessary that the 
Attorney General and representatives 
from the State Department appear be- 
fore the committee They could clear 
up many things. There should be hear- 
ings, and a further study should be 
made. - 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I very happily 
yield to the Senator from Montana for 
a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee recall that at the close of the 
hearings upon the pending measure a 
request was made for the right to call 
officials of the Government, including 
the Attorney General and others, in case 
it became necessary to question them 
with reference to some of the problems 
which seemed to have been left unan- 
swered in the hearing? For example, 
the Attorney General had recommended 
that a line be drawn on the map delin- 
eating the historic boundaries of the 
States. That question was left unde- 
cided in the hearings, and it was thought 
it might be necessary to recall him, and 
to recall other representatives of the 
Government, representatives of the Geo- 
logical Survey, or others, who might be 
capable of drawing that line. More- 
over, there were certain other matters 
which were left in abeyance at the time 
the hearings were closed. Does the 
Senator recall that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I certainly do. 
I may say to the Senator from Montana 
that I recall that all those questions were 
left unanswered. Many other questions 
which the administration itself said 
ought to be settled were not settled. 
Permission was given, and it was sug- 
gested that even after the joint resolu- 
tion was reported, certain persons be 
called in for the purpose of testifying 
further; but that has not been done. I 
recall the testimony of the Attorney 
General that a line ought to be drawn 
all the way around, marking the seaward 
boundaries of the States. I remember 
also that there was testimony on the 
part of the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana. I do not recall his 
name. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He was Fred S. Le- 
Blanc, Attorney General of the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He was asked, “Just where is the 
line, Mr. LeBlanc?” There was a very 
amusing bit of testimony regarding 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico near Louisi- 
ana. He was asked, “Just where would 
you draw the line, if you were to draw 
one—3 miles out or 27 miles?” Mr. Le- 
Blanc said, “That is something for the 
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members of the committee to decide. I 
cannot draw lines.” Then the question 
was asked what his position would be if 
he were asked to make a legal decision 
as to where the line was. He replied, 
“That is a matter for the Supreme Court 
to decide. I cannot draw the line.” Of 
course, that illustrates the difficulties one 
encounters when trying to do something 
that is not right. When we try to give 
away property of the Nation in order to 
satisfy greed, then all kinds of compli- 
cations arise, such as have arisen here. 
But, even more important than the mi- 
nor difficulties, such as Mr. LeBlane’s 
not being able to define the boundary of 
the State of Louisiana, it is a fact, I may 
say to the Senator from Montana, that 
the pending measure is contrary to the 
recommendations of all the executive 
agencies whose representatives testified. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States recommended something entirely 
different from what is contained in the 
Holland joint resolution. He was. in 
many respects rather reasonable. He did 
not want title taken from the Federal 
Government, when the Supreme Court 
said it belonged to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He did not want the property to 
be given away or to be transferred. He 
merely wanted to limit it with respect 
to the revenue to be derived from the 
oil under the submerged land. Had the 
suggestion of the Attorney General been 
followed, it might still be possible for the 
Federal Government to obtain sea water 
for the purpose of making potable wa- 
ter; but that recommendation was not 
followed. The Attorney General also 
wanted a line to be drawn; but that line 
Was never drawn. 

The pending measure does not’ sat- 
isfy Secretary McKay, either. It comes 
a little nearer to satisfying him than 
satisfying the Attorney General; but Mr, 
McKay felt that there should be an en- 
tire package. Mr. McKay knew that if 
the joint resolution were passed in its 
then form, it would not be any time at 
all before a claim would be asserted ex- 
tending boundaries far beyond the pres- 
ent grants, indeed, as far as Congress 
would extend them. Mr. McKay said it 
would not be any time at all before that 
would be done. The fact is, that has al- 
ready happened. Mr. McKay wanted 
provision to be made for development of 
exploitation, the use and handling by 
the Federal Government of revenues de- 
rived from the sale of oil, gas, or min- 
erals obtained from the sea beyond the 
3-mile limit, or the historic boundary, 
But no, in face of his recommendation, 
it was not so provided. As all Senators 
at least must think, it was left blank, 
and unprovided for so that at the next 
session of the Congress, under the clause 
allowing such future line or extension 
as the Congress might sanction, the 
States could ask for more. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a’ question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield further to 
the Senator from Montana, for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should ask the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee whether it is not 
true that the record was left in that 
unfinished state? I read certain lan- 
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guage found at the conclusion of the 
hearings: 

Senator Murray. The Attorney General 
suggested, as you recall, that we should draw 
the line representing the borderline of the 
various States on the ocean, and Mr. Mastin 
White said this morning that would be a very 
difficult problem and that we should have the 
assistance of the Interior Department, the 
Defense Department, and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

It would, of course, avoid a lot of litigation 
if such a borderline were drawn. He wants 
it delineated on a map. 

Senator Corpon. That was his statement. 

Senator Murray. If we decide, after we talk 
this matter over among ourselves, that it 
becomes necessary to have those people assist 
us in drawing that line, do you not think we 
should have the right to call them in? 

Senator Corpon. Surely. In our executive 
sessions, if we reach the conclusion that the 
committee needs any expert or technical 
assistance, I think the committee at that 
time can call that assistance in and proceed 
to carry out any procedure the committee 
has agreed on. I am in entire agreement. 

Senator Murray. The committee may not 
wish to draw that line as the Attorney Gen- 
eral suggested. If they do not wish to draw 
it, I cannot compel them to. 


Later on, immediately before the hear- 
ings closed, as shown on page 1178, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, Corpon] 
stated: 

The hearing, insofar as further testimony 
is concerned, is now closed. 


On page 1180 of the hearings, we find 
the following language: 

Senator Murray. And for calling any rep- 
resentatives of the agencies, if we find that 
we need assistance in drawing the borderline 
of these States. 

Senator Corpon. The Chair also states that 
the record will be reopened in the discretion 
of the committee at any time during its 
executive consideration of the matter. 


So. the situation is left in that un- 
finished state. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
Certainly, in good faith and good con- 
science, Mr. President, we should have 
some testimony from the Secretary of 
State and from other responsible offi- 
cials as to some of the grave problems 
which have been brought out, and, in 
that way, cut down debate a great deal. 
If, for instance, it could be made clear 
that there will be some amendments 
which will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to get water out of the sea or to 
develop the entire program, it would be 
the appropriate thing to do. But we do 
not want to have the proposed legislation 
pass upon matters which have not been 
considered in connection with it. 

It seems to me the committee should 
have further hearings to clarify the 
problems to which the Senator from 
Montana has referred. It was appar- 
ently the intention of the committee to 
allow that to be done. Witnesses should 
be called at this time, it seems to me. 
But, in any event, in connection with the 
testimony which would be brought out, I 
think it is very necessary that we have 
light on the subject before we undertake 
to legislate. There ought to be a com- 
mission to study the question. Let me 
again point out that such a commission 
would be appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, and the nominations would be 
confirmed by the Senate. There would 
be no possibility that the commission 
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would be slanted toward any special 
public or Federal use. It would not nec- 
essarily be made up of persons with the 
viewpoints of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] and myself with refer- 
ence to objections to the proposed legis- 
lation. I can see no reason why we 
should not have such a commission, 

Mr. LEHMAN rose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). The Chair 
would remind Senators that any Senator 
who wishes to ask any questions must 
first address the Chair. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee may yield to me for a 
question without losing his right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield, for a ques- 
tion, to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator does not have to ask unanimous 
consent to propound a question. He 
should simply address the Chair and ask 
if the speaker will yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Is it not a fact that in Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 there is no permanent 
limitation placed on the boundaries of 
any State, and that, really, under section 
4, it is an open-end matter? I read: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State's seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was 
só provided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or if it has been hereto- 
fore or is hereafter approved by Congress, 


We know, of course, that there is a 
great divergence of interpretation as to 
the location of the boundaries of some 
of the States, such as Louisiana and 
Texas. Is it not a fact that this lan- 
guage would place no limitation what- 
soever on such boundaries? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New York is exactly correct. The dis- 
tinguished Attorney General wanted a 
line drawn so that States and the Gov- 
ernment could know just. where their 
lines are. He saw this difficulty arising. 
But such a line has not been drawn. 
It leaves the people of the United States 
wide open for further exploitation. In- 
deed, it might be that no provision cov- 
ering the point could be found in any 
State constitution or in any of the laws 
of any of the Territories prior to their 
becoming members of the Union, 

The section leaves it wide open for 
representatives of any seacoast State 
to come before Congress after Congress 
seeking to extend boundaries out into 
the ocean on the Continental Shelf, as 
the oil, the magnesium, and the water 
became more and more valuable. There 
should be further study of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. President, I do not want to read 
at this time, during the main part of my 
speech, the document which I hold in 
my hand, but a short time ago I made an 
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address on the distillation of seawater 
and making it potable. Water is im- 
portant to the West and to the entire 
Nation. I spoke about what we could 
do with such a development in helping 
to bring productivity to many countries 
in Africa and throughout the world, and 
what a valuable contribution to our point 
4 program it would be if we could as- 
sist in getting water to desert lands. I 
think it is important in connection with 
this proposed legislation for the people 
of the United States to realize what it 
is they are giving up, or substantially 
giving up, by the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation. Among the things 
they would be giving up is the use of 
potable water described in the speech to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that speech, entitled “Water: 
the Life Line of the West,” delivered by 
me in California during the summer of 
1952, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(The address appears in the Appendix 
under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was speaking a little while ago about how 
the proposed legislation would affect 
public power projects. Iam not the first 
one who has had something to say about 
it. A very distinguished and useful citi- 
zen, who may not be widely known, has 
talked about this very threat. 

In the Nation today, Mr. President, 
there are all kinds of lobbies and groups, 
The private-power lobby has a tremen- 
dous establishment which embraces 
many researchers who testify before con- 
gressional committees. They have quite 
an organization in Washington, as they 
have in many other parts of the Nation. 
They have the money and the resources 
to employ persons of that kind. We all 
know the great influence of the power 
lobby. It would seem that it had a very 
important part in the writing of the pro- 
posed legislation, because it would re- 
quire negotiations with the States them- 
selves for the use of land in connection 
with power developments. 

There are also other persons, Mr. 
President, who are little known and who 
are underpaid, but who try to do very 
outstanding public service. One of those 
persons is Judson King, who is director 
of the National Popular Government 
League. He resides in Takoma Park. I 
have visited his home. He has a very 
small, modest home which contains his 
office and headquarters. He is a rather 
old gentleman, and in spite of severe 
physical difficulties he continues his 
work, always trying to bring out facts 
which people ought to know. In his 
study one will find all the reports of the 
Corps of Engineers and of the Secretary 
of the Interior. They are documents 
which he himself has analyzed. He 
maintains his own card-index system. 
He has no secretaries or assistants. He 
operates by himself. He is probably one 
of the greatest authorities in the entire 
United States on the subject of public- 
power developments, 

Judson King is a remarkable person, 
The National Popular Government 
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League is simply Judson King.’ It is lit- 
tle individuals, people who may send in 
$5 or $10, who help keep Judson King 
going. He maintains no large offices, 
such as the private-power trusts and 
other lobbying organizations may have. 

Judson King knows the problem of 
the development of water resources. He 
has studied it for the last 50 years. He 
has never missed calling a shot as to the 
interpretation and meaning of language 
in legislation. He knows how the pri- 
vate-power lobby never misses an oppor- 
tunity to put its foot in, to cut down on 
Federal development of the great natural 
resources of the Nation or of its navigable 
waters. He knows how certain other 
special interests do not want plants to 
continue operating in an effort to make 
oil from coal, a subject I wish to discuss 
a little later. He knows how certain 
other special interests do not want the 
Federal Government to do anything 
about the development of magnesium. 
He knows how certain special interests 
do not desire to see function the project 
of making potable water out of sea water. 

Let me refer to what Mr. Judson King 
had to say in his Bulletin No. 249, I 
shall read the first paragraph: 


Why the power joker in the tidelands oil 
bill? 


Many of us would like to know why 
there is a power joker in the pending 
measures. We would like to know why 
this restriction has been apparently 
placed on waterpower and navigation 
dams and multiple-purpose dams, in a 
joint resolution that is not supposed to 
deal with that subject matter at all. I 
want the people of the United States 
who are interested in the development 
of our rivers to know that if this meas- 
ure shall be passed, it will be one of the 
most disastrous pieces of legislation ever 
to have come from Congress. Under 
the guise of dealing with other subjects, 
the power program and the program for 
development of rivers through the build- 
ing of multiple purpose dams will be 
dealt a death blow. No longer will it be 
in the power of the Federal Government 
to carry on these projects, unless it gets 
the consent of the States. 

But I was talking about Mr. Judson 
King. He deserves a great deal of credit 
for working by himself in publishing 
these little bulletins. He is a remarka- 
ble man. The bulletin says: 

Why the power joker in the tidelands oil 
bill? To delay construction of multipurpose 
dams? 

Question: Have engineers and other ex- 
perts in the Eisenhower administration de- 
veloped a method of building a dam across 
& river without allowing it to touch the 
riverbed? 


That is an interesting question. If 
they have developed such a plan for 
building dams without allowing the 
dams to touch the riverbed, then they 
might still be able to operate and build 
dams under the provisions of this law. 
But if they must use the land, if the 
dams must touch the land, then the use 
of the land is in the hands of the States, 
not the Federal Government, and the 
Federal Government cannot use the land 
without the permission of the States. 
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I quote further from the bulletin? 


Begging your pardon—this is not a lame 
attempt at being facetious. The question is 
being propounded in effect by Senators 
Murray, Douctas, HILL, and other progres- 
sives in the Senate debate over the notorious 
tidelands oil bill; in progress as this is writ- 
ten. 

There is a joker in that bill, passed by the 
House on April 1, which plainly prohibits the 
Government from building multipurpose 
dams without the consent of the States. 
Able attorneys declare that if retained by 
the Senate or in the conference committee 
report, as seems likely, the legal base will 
be laid for a case to be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

That is exactly what power companies and 
investment bankers would like. Whenever 
the Government started to build a dam the 
joker would enable them to bring an injunc- 
tion on the ground that it violated the rights 
of a State—a delay of 2 or 3 years or more 
would elapse before the Supreme Court could 
decide. Meantime our whole program of 
multiple-purpose development could be 
halted and put in jeopardy. 


Mr, King’s next heading is: 
Ocean SHORE LANDS: But Rivers AND LAKES 
ALso 


Within 2 hours after the House by a vote 
of 285 to 108 had passed the tidelands oil 
bill the Senate began debate on its bill cov- 
ering the same subject. They were identical 
as introduced. The title of the Senate Sub- 
merged Lands Act reads: 

“To confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources.” 


Mr. King continued: 


Now then, “navigable waters” includes 
rivers and lakes of the entire United States. 
For example, such a control of rivers to the 
States would mean that Congress could not 
authorize the Reclamation Service or Army 
engineers to build dams without their con- 
sent. 


That is what Mr. King said. He has 
made a study of this matter for many 
years. 


“Oh, no,” exclaim the sponsors, “section 
3 (b) of the bill (S. J. Res. 13) provides that 
the United States retains its rights in such 
matters and the bill shall not be construed 
as the release or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States arising under the Con- 
stitution or authority of Congress to regu- 
late or improve navigation, or to provide for 
flood control or the production of power” 
(p. 16). Furthermore, this is repeated in 
section 6 (a) which reads in full text— 


I have read that section several times, 
so I shall not read it again. Mr. King 
continued under the following heading: 


THE CONTRADICTION WHICH Is THE JOKER 


Reading carefully all goes well to the 
middle of the paragraph when we encounter 
a surprising, unnamed proviso which I have 
underscored. I entreat your patience with 
quoting so much legal language. You will 
not believe me if I do not. Anyhow, this is 
not a mystery or a detective story—but per- 
haps it is, of a sort. Keen attorneys famil- 
jar with water laws and court decisions have 
spotted in this verbiage the words “but” and 
“use.” They hold that this proviso denies 
to Uncle Sam in the text what is given him 
in the title. 

His “powers” are retained, but he cannot 
build a dam without permission of the 
States, and he cannot have flood control, 
navigation, and power without building 
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That is what Mr. King said. Any- 
body familiar with Mr. King knows that 
he knows what he is talking about. 

I am certain that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] who was 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture, knows 
Mr. Judson King. Mr. King knows 
water law and constitutional law and has 
unequivocally stated his view. 

He continues, referring to Uncle Sam: 

His “powers” are retained, but he cannot 
build a dam without the permission of the 
States, and he cannot have flood control, 
navigation, and power without building 
dams. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico 
for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee if, when he 
finished reading the document written by 
Mr. King, he did not realize, as Iam sure 
I realized, that the author of that docu- 
ment had done a tremendous amount of 
work in an attempt to make a contribu- 
tion. Does not the Senator think that 
is as fine a single piece of work on one 
phase of the joint resolution as he has 
thus far seen? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly agree 
with that statement. This measure 
brings up questions which are of such 
great importance that we ought to call 
off the debate and have a committee 
hearing in which we would go into those 
problems. We ought to have a commis- 
sion to study them. It is out of the ques- 
tion to be enacting legislation with au- 
thorities like Mr. King saying that, when 
we are trying to deal with something else, 
we are giving away our power to build 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, rec- 
lamation, and power dams; that we are 
doing something which would at least 
involve us in litigation for years and 
years in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Let me read further from Mr. King’s 
bulletin: 

The question arises, if it is not an unin- 
tentional faux pas, why is it there? Why did 
it get by the House unchallenged and why 
its retention is being defended in the Senate 
so vigorously? * * * It is all very strange, 
One would think it a simple matter to strike 
out that “but” proviso or clarify it and un= 
doubtedly a motion to that effect will be 
made. If so, and it passes, the bill will then 


go of necessity to a conference committee, 
and the real test will come. 

This bill includes minerals and all other 
natural resources. All students of American 
history are aware of how profoundly our eco- 
nomic system can be affected by judicial in- 
terpretation of a few apparently harmless or 
ambiguous words in a law or constitution. 
Did you ever hear wise old lawyers smilingly 
remark of a court finding, especially a split 
decision, “They had the last guess”? 


Mr. President, I am not as optimistic 
as is Mr. King. Mr. King seems to think 
that a motion will be made to strike this 
“joker,” but I am sure that very smart 
lawyers have gone over this provision on 
behalf of the proponents of the joint res- 
olution. I am quite sure also that there 
are some very smart lawyers represent- 
ing certain interests in this country who 
would like to stop the Federal power pro- 
gram. They would like to stop the rec- 
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lamation program. They would even be 
glad to see dams for navigation and 
flood reduced, It is unnecessary to have 
this provision, which leads me to believe 
that it is put there with the very definite 
purpose of destroying the power pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. That 
is what it would do. 

There is no doubt about what Mr. 
King thinks of it. At least it is such a 
great problem that it ought to be studied 
by a commission before we act. 

Mr. King speaks about Hells Canyon, 
and the “joker.” 

He says: 

Take a red-hot example. The Government 
has completed plans for harnessing Snake 
River as a part of the Columbia River sys- 
tem including Hells Canyon Dam. This high 
dam, compared to the Hooyer and Grand 
Coulee Dams is critically needed for flood 
control and power to end the shortage. But 
money for it has not yet been appropriated. 

Meantime the Idaho Power Co. has ap- 
plied to the Federal Power Commission for 
a license to build a low dam on the Hells 
Canyon site. The FPC is holding hearings 
right now. 

Now, under the recent Roanoke Rapids de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
FPC has legal authority to grant the com- 
pany a license—despite the protest. of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

But even if FPC refuses to grant the Idaho 
Power Co. its license the company could still 
stop construction by starting litigation un- 
der this joker in the tidelands bill. This 
Roanoke Rapids decision requires our atten- 
tion because of its far-reaching effects. Al- 
80, because it shows the consequences of per- 
mitting outright jokers or indefinite, unclear 
provisions to creep into lawmaking. 


The Hells Canyon controversy is one 
of tremendous importance. It is un- 
doubtedly true that even if the Federal 
Power Commission should turn down the 
Idaho Power Co.’s application and al- 
low the Federal Government to proceed, 
under this provision, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not obtain permission 
from the State of Idaho for the purpose 
of locating the dam there across the 
river—and I understand that would 
probably be very difficult to get, because 
there is opposition to the Hells Canyon 
Dam in the State of Idaho—the Federal 
Government would be powerless to build 
the dam. 

There are a great many fine power 
dams in the United States. There are 
a great many reclamation dams out 
West. There are a great many flood- 
control dams, as well as a great many 
dams for purposes of navigation and 
other purposes, which never would have 
been built if we had had to have per- 
mission from the State to occupy the 
site. I doubt whether the dams on the 
rivers in Tennessee could ever have been 
built if the Tennessee Valley Authority 
had become a political football in State 
politics in the various States, 

What it is proposed to do here is to 
transfer control over the Federal pro- 
gram of reclamation, flood control, and 
power from the Federal Government to 
the various States. That is exactly 
what the power companies have always 
wanted. That is done plainly and un- 
mistakably by the terms of the joint 
resolution, Senators who are interested 
in getting more water for the lands in 
their respective States, Senators who 
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want to get more power for industries 
and defense plants, Senators who feel 
that flood-control projects may be nec- 
essary, Senators who feel that multiple- 
purpose dams ought to be built, had bet- 
ter look very carefully. They had better 
stop, look, and listen to these provisions, 
because I am certain that they would 
lead to endless litigation. 

I think legally we must agree with Mr. 
King, that the Federal Government 
could not build a dam anywhere—unless 
it could possibly be in time of war, when 
the Federal Government might have a 
little additional power under one sec- 
tion—unless it secured the permission of 
the State. 

Perhaps it is thought that such per- 
mission would readily be forthcoming 
from the States. The private-power 
trust has always had more influence 
with legislatures of the States than with 
the Congress of the United States. 

Furthermore, many of the dams which 
have been built not only benefit the peo- 
ple in the States where they are built, 
but they are of benefit to the people of 
many other States. So while it might 
be in the interest of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and many other States to build a dam 
in the State of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the people of South 
Dakota or the Legislature of South Da- 
kota might not be willing to allow the 
dam to be built. 

á There is a great dam near Fort Ran- 
al—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. LANGER. Is it the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
that if the joint resolution were enacted 
into law, it might affect even irrigation 
projects which are already in operation, 
as well as those which may be built in 
the future by the Bureau of Reclamation 
or otherwise? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Mr. President, 
I appreciate very much the question 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. I understand by his 
question that he also believes that the 
private-power trust lobby language 
which is in the bill may have a very 
serious effect on our power program. It 
will also affect projects which have al- 
ready been built, as I shall bring out 
very shortly. 

Mr, CASE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. With respect to the de- 
velopment and distribution of power at 
a dam on a navigable stream, in the Sen- 
ator’s opinion, what would be the effect 
of the language of section 3 and section 
6, which vest the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, development, 
and use of lands and natural resources 
in accordance with applicable State law? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
South Dakota is asking what would be 
the effect of—— 

Mr. CASE. What would be the effect 
of the language in sections 3 and 6 of 
the pending joint resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave been discuss< 
ing, while the Senator from South Dak- 
ota was necessarily absent from the 
Chamber, the effect of sections 2 (e), 3, 
and 6. They must all be read together 
in order to reach a conclusion. 

My analysis is that under section 3 (a) 
the right and power to manage, ad- 
minister, lease, develop, and use—and 
the word use is very important—the said 
land and natural resources are all vested 
in the State. 

It goes a little further in line 13, by 
providing that the right, and so forth, 
are confirmed, established, and vested 
in and assigned to the respective States, 

So it amounts to a transfer of title. 

Then in subsection (b) (1) the Federal 
Government expressly relinquishes all 
the right, title, and interest in and to the 
lands and natural resources the Federal 
Government has. Then, if we go back 
to section 3, we note that the term “nat- 
ural resources” takes in everything ex- 
cept the water which is used for power, 
It does not include water power or the 
use of water for the production of power. 
It includes fish, oil, gas, and minerals. 
It includes everything except water- 
power and the use of water for the pro- 
duction of power. 

We now come to section 6, with re- 
spect to what special permission may be 
later given to the Federal Government, 
It is clear that up to now everything 
has been taken away. Let us now see 
if anything is given back to the Federal 
Government, 

Section 6 of title II provides: 

(a) The United States retains all its navi- 
gational servitude and rights in and powers 
of regulation and control of said lands and 
navigable waters for the constitutional pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, and international affairs— 


It retains them for those purposes, but 
I cannot understand how that provision 
gives to the Federal Government the 
power to use the water for the purpose 
of building multi-purpose dams or irri- 
gation. The Boulder Dam project would 
go by the board. 

Section 6 provides further— 
but shall not be deemed to include proprie- 
tary rights of ownership or the rights of 
management, administration, leasing, use, 
and development of the lands and natural 
resources, Í 


The Senator’s question was with re- 
spect to what would happen to the 
Boulder Dam project; is that correct? 

Mr. CASE. What would happen to 
the hydroelectric power? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe the States 
could extract a severance fee from the 
Federal Government for water used in 
the production of hydroelectric power. 

Mr. CASE. There is a difference, cer- 
tainly, between the use of water for 
commerce, under the heading relating 
to navigational servitude, navigational 
waters, navigation, national defense, and 
international affairs, and the use and 
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development of lands and natural re- 
sources. Is there any provision in the 
joint resolution to the effect that the use 
of water as a natural resource for the 
production of hydroelectric power is 
separated from the use of water for 
navigation and the right to develop 
water for the production of power and 
the selling of power by the Secretary of 
the Interior as it is now carried on 
by and preserved to the National Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think there,is a 
little better chance of the use of water 
for power purposes being preserved to 
the National Government than there is 
for reclamation and other purposes, be- 
cause the Senator from South Dakota 
will notice that the definition of natural 
resources at page 12, section 2 (e) pro- 
vides that the term “natural resources” 
dos not include waterpower or the use 
of water for the production of power. 
Whether that would later be nullified 
and stricken out by not being included 
in section 6 is, I believe, a close question 
and a close case. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is looking at paragraph (e) 
under title I, Definition. The Senator 
from South Dakota notes that there is 
an exception in lines 9 and 10, but that 
there is not included waterpower or the 
use of water for the production of power. 

Am I correct in understanding that 
the Senator from Tennessee centends 
there is no differentiation with respect 
to water for irrigation? Does he mean 
that the natural resource of water for 
irrigation purposes would be assigned 
to the States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I mean that before 
the Federal Government could build an 
irrigation dam, it would have to secure 
the permission of the State to use the 
land under the river and adjacent there- 
to. Before it could use water from a 
river for the purpose of irrigation it 
would have to pay a severance fee to 
the State for the water it used, because 
title to the water would belong to the 
State. 

That is the legal situation, as I see 
it, with which we would be confronted. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government 
would have to secure permission from 
the State, I may say to the Senator, to 
secure sea water from the ocean, for the 
purpose of making potable water from 
sea water, and the State could lay a 
severance tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment, even though the Federal Govern- 
ment would have no practical way of 
getting that water to an inland State, 
which did not have a seacoast. 

Mr. CASE. It happens that in my 
State, if we have a navigable river, it 
is the Missouri River. Most of the land 
beneath the Missouri River will be in- 
undated by the waters of a series of big 
dams which are now being constructed. 
Does the Senator from Tennessee have 
any, suggestion as to the effect of the 
joint resolution on the rights which the 
joint resolution would confer on the 
State if we sought to develop any oil 
or mineral resources in the lands under 
the Missouri River? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe the rights 
are given to the State to develop the 
oil resources and gas resources in river 
beds and under the bottoms of the lakes, 
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That is what I think everyone has in 
mind on this point. I do not think there 
has ever been any question about it any- 
way, because all the Supreme Court de- 
cisions have given to the States anyway 
the title to lands used for those pur- 
poses under the rivers and under inland 
lakes. 

The Federal Government, however, 
could not in the future, without the per- 
mission of the State of South Dakota, 
for example, build another dam across 
the Missouri River unless the State were 
willing to give up the land. 

In the case of Fort Randall Dam or 
other dams in process of being built or 
already built, I believe it very likely that 
a strong legal claim for a severance tax 
could be made against the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the State of South Dakota 
or by the other States concerned in con- 
nection with all the land used for those 
projects. Of course, sometimes one 
State is jealous about having its water 
used in another State. One State may 
be jealous about having electric power 
generated from the water within its 
boundaries used in another State. 

Fort Randall Dam is a very large dam 
across the Missouri River, close to the 
Nebraska border. The dam will be used 
for power, flood control, and, to some 
extent, reclamation and irrigation. The 
main use of the power will be in Ne- 
braska. The principal use of the water 
for irrigation will probably be in Ne- 
braska. So the national program would 
be completely destroyed if one State were 
given the power to deny to the Federal 
Government the right to use some of 
the land in that State for the purpose 
of having a dam built. The dam might 
not be of very much benefit to the State 
on whose land the dam would be built; 
but it might be of tremendous benefit. to 
the States adjacent thereto or to the 
Federal Government as a whole. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
why it is that in giving the tortuous con- 
struction which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has given, in the course of his 
address, to section 3, subsection (a), he 
has failed entirely to take into account 
subsection (d), which reads as follows: 

(da). Nothing in this joint resolution shall 
affect the use, development, improvement, 
or control by or under the constitutional 
authority of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation or 
flood control or the production of power, or 
be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any rights of the United States aris- 
ing under the constitutional authority of 
Congress to regulate or improve navigation, 
or to provide for flood control, or the pro- 
duction of power. 


I wonder why the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has failed to note that provision 
of the joint resolution and has failed to 
give it any application whatever in the 
course of his address. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Because that pro- 
vision comes before subsection (a) of 
section 6, which prescribes what the Fed- 
eral Government can do, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
bate eread from Tennessee yield at this 
po : 
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‘ Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Why is it that in 
reading subsection (a) of section 6, the 
Senator from Tennessee has studiously 
avoided reading the last three lines, 
which provide so clearly that the pro- 
prietary rights of ownership mentioned 
in subsection (a) of section 6 include 
only what is granted by section 3, in 
which the powers of the Nation are so 
fully preserved and protected in the very 
fields in which the Senator from Tennes- 
see has shown interest? 

In connection with my question, I read 
all of subsection (a) of section 6: 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs, all of 
which shall be paramount to, but shall not 
be deemed to include, proprietary rights of 
ownership, or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources— 


Here are the particularly important 
words, in this connection— 
which are specifically recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested In and assigned to 
the respective States and others by section 3 
of this joint resolution. 


Why does the Senator from Tennes- 
see try to apply subsection (a) of section 
6 more broadly than would be done by 
the words of limitation which I have 
just read, which so clearly limit the ap- 
plication? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Florida has. said that I am making a 
tortuous argument, but certainly that is 
not so, because the Senator from Florida 
will see that although section 3 does give 
certain rights to the States and does give 
certain rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment, section 6 does not make any ex- 
ception whatever in connection with 
section 3; and inasmuch as section 6 
comes last in the legislative proposal, 
and specifies particularly the matters 
over which the Federal Government shall 
have control, therefore, under all the 
rules of construction, section 6 modifies 
the previous provision, which thus is 
modified by the subsequent one. I am 
sure the Senator from Florida will not 
dispute that that is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Just a minute, 
please. 

So whatever may be the meaning of 
subsection (d) of section 3, it is modified 
by subsection (a) of section 6; and the 
statement there of what the United 
States retains is the last word on that 
subject, so far as this measure is con- 
cerned. At that point we are told that 
the United States retains the following: 

Rights in and powers of regulation and 
control of said lands and navigable waters for 
the constitutional purposes of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and interna- 
tional affairs, all of which shall be para- 
mount to, but shall not be deemed to in- 
clude, proprietary rights of ownership— 


That is an affirmative statement that 
the Federal Government will have no 
proprietary rights of ownership— 


or the rights of management, administration, 
leasing, use, and development of the lands 
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and natural resources which are specifically 
recognized, confirmed, established, and 
yested in and assigned to the respective 
States and others by section 3 of this joint 
resolution. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In section 3, the 
first power that is assigned to the Fed- 
eral Government is power over the land 
and the natural resources; and the nat- 
ural resources are defined in that section. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
from Tennessee admit that the very last 
clause of section 6 makes it very clear 
the property rights mentioned there- 
in are limited by and apply solely to the 
powers given in section 3? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not admit that 
at all, because the reference is to what 
has been assigned. The assignment is 
made in subsection (a) of section 3. The 
statement of what is retained by the 
Federal Government must be read in 
conjunction with the statement of re- 
tention in section 6. Inasmuch as sec- 
tion 6 comes later, section 3 can have 
no application except as it is given by 
section 6. That is my opinion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Tennessee can help us 
in the case of irrigation water, in view 
of the question asked by the Senator 
from South Dakota. His question was 
that if a dam were constructed across 
the Missouri River, in the State of South 
Dakota, inasmuch as the Missouri River 
is a navigable stream, would the State 
of South Dakota then acquire the rights 
to those waters, and would the rights of 
the Federal Government be surrendered. 

èrtainly the section which was read 
a moment ago might cover any questions 
relating to waterpower. But is there 
in the joint resolution any prevision 
about irrigation in downstream States? 
Many of the States come in the category 
of “downstream States.” Would the 
joint resolution change the rule in that 
respect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
question, and I fear very much that the 
joint resolution would change the rule 
in that respect. My opinion of the joint 
resolution is that it would change the 
rule, and would enable some States to 
exact a tribute for the use of the water. 
For instance, a State in which a dam 
was proposed to be built would be able 
to say whether the land there would be 
on a the purpose of construction of 

e $ 

I believe that some Senators who have 
participated in colloquy on this matter— 
for instance, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—have rather conceded that that 
is true. Certainly so great a student as 
Judson King, who has studied these 
problems for many years, thinks section 
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6 contains a joker. Perhaps it is an 
inadvertent joker; perhaps it is a faux 
pas; but, regardiess of the intention, he 
believes a joker is included at that point. 

There can be no question that when 
certain uses or certain conditions are 
specified in a statute, by implication all 
others are ruled out, unless there is an 
express provision to the contrary. In 
that connection, I may point out that in 
contracts it is customary to provide that 
certain uses may be made, and it is also 
customary to provide that the specifica- 
tion of certain uses does not exclude 
others. Language like that is found in 
section 2 (e), in the description of nat- 
ural resources: 

The term “natural resources” includes, 
without limiting the generality thereof— 


That is, the authors of the joint reso- 
lution do not want to limit “natural 
resources” merely to gas and oil. The 
language “without limiting the general- 
ity thereof” was inserted by the sponsors 
of the measure, who were fearful that 
without that language it might be lim- 
ited to the specific items mentioned in 
section 2 (e). I take it that no one dif- 
fers with that interpretation of the law. 

I have been handed, by my adminis- 
trative assistant, Sutherland’s Statutory 
Classification, 3d Fed., volume 3, in 
which, for instance, we find on page 98 
the statutory construction. I have not 
had an opportunity to examine this very 
closely. I read: 

Words of a statute indicating that a par- 
ticular course of action, or the like, is in- 
tended to be exclusive, are mandatory, 
Somewhat of a corollary to this reasoning is 
that by which an implied negative is found 
in connection with certain affirmative direc- 
tions. The rule is that if by the language 
used a thing is limited to be done in a partic- 
ular form or manner, it includes a negative 
that it shall not be done otherwise, and that 
an affirmative expression introductive of a 
new rule implies a negative of all that is not 
within its purview. 


Many cases are cited in support of that 
general principle. From section 5402, 
page 22, of this volume, I read: 

A statute will not be extended to include 
situations by implication when the language 
of the statute is specific and not subject 
to reasonable doubt. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will yield in a 
moment. In a footnote by Moorehead, 
quoting Morse v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (99 Fed.), it is said: 

A necessary implication within the mean- 
ing of the law is one that is so strong in its 
probability that the contrary thereof cannot 
reasonably be supposed, 


I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
wondering whether the Senator will be 
good enough, before he concludes this 
part of his address, to deal with two par- 
ticular subsections of the pending meas- 
ure which I shall mention to him at this 
time, namely, subsection (c) of section 3, 
which specifically saves all the water 
rights in the Western States and pre- 
serves them “as is,” and section 7 of the 
bill, which specifically preserves all the 
reclamations laws of the United States 
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and all the rights of the United States 
under those laws, in that section 7 pro- 
vides that “Nothing in this joint resolu- 
tion shall be deemed to amend, modify, 
or repeal the acts,” and so forth, re- 
ferring to the reclamation law and other 
laws. I ask the Senator if will be kind 
he Sag to comment on those two sec- 
ons. 

Mr. KEFAUVER.. I make an honest 
confession to the Senator in the begin- 
ning, that if one of the acts mentioned in 
section 7 refers particularly to reclama- 
tion, then what I have said about recla- 
mation would not be correct. I may say 
I did not examine to ascertain what the 
acts there enumerated refer to. I had 
understood they did not refer to flood 
control, power dams, or irrigation. But 
I do not know which one refers to recla- 
mation. I should be very happy if the 
Senator, through another question, 
would point out which one it is, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield-— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield, for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HOLLAND.. I was asking the 
Senator to comment on section 7, which 
saves and exempts the reclamation laws; 
and apparently he was not aware of that 
fact. So I think I shall ask no further 
questions regarding it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say that if 
any one of the statutes enumerated in 
section 7 refer to reclamation—I did not 
examine to see what the statutes were— 
then of course, reclamation would not be 
affected by the passage of the pending 
legislation. But I do wish to say to the 
Senator from Florida that the fact that 
one part of this subject matter may have 
been discussed, with certain exceptions 
in section 7, points up the fact that ap- 
parently it was felt necessary to include 
that section in order to make those ex- 
ceptions, otherwise the things excepted 
would have been affected by other pro- 
visions of the joint resolution. It cer- 
tainly shows the intention of the Senator 
that the proposed law would have some 
effect on reclamation, because he ex- 
pected reclamation. 

Now will the Senator point out where 
in section 7 there is anything about the 
Case bill relating to making potable 
water from the waters of the sea? Will 
the Senator point out where there is any- 
thing in section 7 excluding power proj- 
ects from the operations of the measure? 
Or will the Senator point out where in 
section 7 there is anything excluding 
projects providing for flood control? 
It might be that navigation would be ex- 
cluded under section 6, But there are 
many other activities of the Federal 
Government which would be affected by 
the proposed legislation, and the fact 
that the Senator has excepted reclama- 
tion, would certainly indicate that he 
intended to single out that one to be 
excluded, but to leave the others subject 
to the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that before 
I ask my question the Senator will turn 
to page 33 of the hearings, which page 
covers a part of the analysis of the joint 
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resolution and contains an analysis of 
section 7 at the bottom of page 33, which 
reads as follows: 

The purpose of this section is to make 
certain that earlier acts of Congress relating 
to appropriation of water from streams in the 
public domain, placer mining, desert lands, 
reclamation, and flood control are not af- 
fected by this act. 


I ask the Senator whether that analy- 
sis, if true, does not clearly show that 
section 7 removes the body of reclama- 
tion law from the effect of this measure? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may only say that 
if the language is ambiguous, and such 
that it might be interpreted one way or 
another, that is, if the language is not 
plain and clear, then, of course, the 
courts have recourse to what the sponsor 
of the measure said as to the intention 
of the measure. That is persuasive to 
the court, in case of ambiguity. Mr. 
President, as to most of the uses of water, 
or the land under the water, I cannot 
find any ambiguity in the measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
look at page 12 of the committee report 
he will find the description of each of the 
Measures referred to as exempted and 
will see that they and their amendments 
do cover the exact body of the law men- 
tioned in the analysis of the joint resolu- 
tions made by the Senator from Florida 
at the time he was testifying. I ask 
the Senator if that is not the case, as is 
disclosed when he has the chance to re- 
fer to page 12 of the report of the com- 
mittee, beginning at the middle of the 
page, “Section 7—Construction With 
Other Acts,” and then noting the acts 
that are referred to and described. 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I think that in fair- 
ness I shall just read very briefly a state- 
ment as to what these acts are. This 
shows what the Senator wanted to 
except from the operation of the pend- 
ing measure. And I take it that it also 
shows, by not including others, what he 
wanted to remain within the operation of 
the joint resolution. 

On page 12 of the committee report, 
with reference to the act of July 26, 1866, 
it is stated: 

The main purpose of this Act is to provide 
that the mineral lands of the public domain 
are open to exploration and occupation and 
to set forth the procedure for obtaining 
patents. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator does 
not mind, I wish he would begin reading 
from the first of the section. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. I read 
as follows: 


SECTION 7— CONSTRUCTION WITH OTHER ACTS 


This section provides that the joint resolu- 
tion shall not affect, modify, or repeal the 
certain prior acts of Congress with respect to 
water rights and uses as follows: 

Act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251): The 
main purpose of this act is to provide that 
the mineral lands of the public domain are 
open to exploration and occupation and to 
set forth the procedure for obtaining patents. 
The act also provides that rights to the use 
of water which have become vested by priority 
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of possession shall be protected, and it estab- 
lishes the right of the owners of such vested 
water rights to construct ditches and canals 
for the use of the water. 


I think it is speaking about the water 
rights of individual users on the public 
domain, and it does not directly affect 
the matter about which we have been 
talking. I read further: 

Act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 217): This act 
amends the act of July 26, 1866 (mentioned 
above) by providing that placer claims are 
subject to entry and patent, and by estab- 
lishing the procedure for making such en- 
tries. The amendment specifically provides 
that the water rights conferred by the act of 
July 26, 1866, shall not be abrogated by the 
amendment. 


That is substantially the same thing, 
Mr. President. I read further: 


Act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377): This 
act provides that desert lands can be pur- 
chased for 25 cents an acre by persons who 
declare their intention to reclaim the land 
by conducting water onto the land within 3 
years. The act provides, however, that the 
right to use the water shall depend on a bona 
fide prior appropriation and shall not exceed 
the water actually used for irrigation and 
reclamation. Under the act, all surplus 
water over such actual appropriation and 
use and all other nonnavigable water on the 
public domain are declared to remain free 
for appropriation, 


I do not see that that has any par- 
ticular relevancy to the question about 
which we have been talking. 


Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388): This 
act provides that all proceeds from the sale 
of public lands in 16 Western States (except- 
ing the 5 percent set aside for education) 
shall be set aside in a reclamation fund for 
irrigation and reclamation projects. Under 
the act, a procedure is set up for the con- 
struction and location of irrigation projects 
and provision is made for entry on lands to 
be irrigated and for the purchase of irriga- 
tion water by private individuals. Section 8 
of the statute provides that nothing in the 
act shall affect State laws relating to the 
control, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right 
acquired under such State law. 


I do not see anything there which is 
relevant to the question we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall read the 
rest of it: 

Act of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887): 
This act establishes rules for the improve- 
ment of rivers for navigation and flood con- 
trol, and authorizes the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
that purpose. The act declares that it is 
the policy of Congress to recognize the in- 
terests and rights of the States * * * in 
water utilization and control and limits nav- 
igation works to those which can be operated 
consistently with appropriate and economic 
use of the waters of such rivers by other 
users, 


The act of December 22, 1944, does 
have some significance. It establishes 
rules for the improvement of rivers for 
navigation and flood control and au- 
thorizes the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors. I sup- 
pose it assumes that the property be- 
longs to the Federal Government. One 
cannot construct anything unless he has 
title to the land on which it is to be 
constructed, It does not say that the 
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Federal Government owns the land or 
has a right to build a dam on land which 
is to be transferred to the States under 
the Holland joint resolution. As to 
those structures which have already 
been built, there is a right to establish 
rules for their use. But that does not 
touch the matter about which we have 
been speaking, namely, the ownership 
of land for the building of dams on 
rivers of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I think I should also 
read at this time from the minority 
views. I read from page 31: 

The development by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the water resources in our navigable 
rivers for the purposes previously men- 
tioned—a program that is vital to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the Western States 
and is also highly important to other parts 
of the country—is carried on pursuant to the 
Government's “great and absolute” power 
under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. That constitutional power includes 
the right to use the beds of navigable rivers 
as sites for the dams and other structures 
that are needed for the furtherance of the 
multiple-purpose program of water resources 
development, even though the legal title to 
such submerged lands is vested in the States 
through which the navigable rivers run. 


Citing a number of Supreme Court 
cases. I read further, Mr. President: 


The legal title of the owner of the bed of 
a navigable river is servient to the right of 


‘the Government to use the bed of the stream 


for structures incident to the exercise by 
the Government of its power under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution (United 
States v. Chandler-Dunbar Co., supra (at 
p. 62)). 

Therefore, in declaring that the Federal 
Government’s power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution shall not here- 
after be deemed to include the right to use 
the beds of navigable rivers, this measure 
undertakes to reverse the Supreme Court 
with respect to a well-established principle 
of constitutional law, and thereby to halt 
the Federal Government’s multiple-purpose 
program of water resources development for 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, and 
electric power. Obviously, that program 
cannot be carried forward unless the Gov- 
ernment can use the beds of navigable rivers 
an the dams and other structures essential 
to it. 


Mr. President, the minority report 
agrees fully with what I have been try- 
ing to say, namely, that the joint reso- 
lution would certainly impede the pro- 
gram of the Federal Government of car- 
rying out the construction of multiple- 
purpose dams, 

The minority views are signed by a 
number of distinguished Senators. It 
was filed by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and a num- 
ber of members of the committee joined 
him in the report. It is signed by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. AN- 
DERSON], and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. 

We all know that the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son] has had perhaps as much experi- 
ence as has any Member of the United 
States Senate in connection with recla- 
mation and power projects and with the 
development of our great natural re- 
sources. Certainly the Senator from 
New Mexico would not say, as is said in 
the minority views, at page 31, that this 
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law would halt the Federal Government’s 
program of multipurpose dams unless he 
felt it would do so. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] is a lawyer of good repute. He 
has been a very successful prosecutor 
and served as a Member of the House of 
Representatives for many years before 
coming to the Senate. He has been in- 
terested for a long time in the great 
Columbia River project. 

I may say to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] that whether or not Mr. 
Judson King is right, whether Senators 
who have joined in the minority views 
are right, whether I am right, or whether 
the Senator from Florida is right in his 
construction, the difference in opinion 
shows that the matter is going to end 
in the biggest lawsuit the Nation has 
ever known. Certainly it shows that 
there is serious doubt as to whether we 
shall be taking away the right of the 
Federal Government to carry on these 
programs, It shows the necessity for 
establishing a commission that will study 
the problem very thoroughly. 

I feel certain that the Senator from 
Florida does not intentionally wish to 
destroy the multipurpose dam program. 
I am certain that he would dislike to 
have the Federal Government become 
inferior to the States in the matter of 
building dams. I think that is what the 
joint resolution would accomplish. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
= Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator from Tennessee 
makes the point that the pending joint 
resolution would prevent the future 
building of reclamation projects in the 
West, because of this provision? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I have tried to 
make that point, and I think it is cor- 
rect, unless reclamation is excepted by 
section 7, and I am not satisfied that 
section 7 eliminates the possibility of 
_what Iam suggesting. Iam making the 
point because land and natural resources 
are transferred to the States. The Fed- 
eral Government would relinquish rights. 
Certain powers would be retained in the 
Federal Government, in another part of 
section 3. But when we come to section 
7, we find that the Federal Government 
would retain only powers over commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and inter- 
national affairs, The use and manage- 
ment of water and land would be vested 
in the States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr, WATKINS. Does the Senator 
realize that in practically all of the 17 
Western States that are subject to the 
Reclamation Act, it has been the ac- 
cepted doctrine, approved by the United 
States Supreme Court, that the water 
itself belongs to the States, and that be- 
fore any reclamation projects can be 
built, the Federal Government has to 
enter into arrangements with the States, 
either by filing applications or making 
some other arrangements, whereby 
water can be obtained for storage in 
these projects, and that there has never 
been any difficulty in the past in getting 
States to agree to such an arrangement? 
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As a matter of fact, the States are clam- 
oring for such projects. They will yield 
their land and their rights to the Federal 
Government to store water for the bene- 
fit of the people who actually receive 
benefit from irrigation projects. This 
has never been a problem. The States 
have always cooperated, Does not the 
Senator realize that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I shall try to answer 
the question. 

I am not so familiar with reclamation 
projects as is the Senator from Utah. 
However, the Senator’s statement fully 
confirms the theory I have had, His 
statement begins with the premise that 
the joint resolution confirms title to the 
use of the land and the water in the 
States, so that the Federal Government 
would have to come to the States in order 
to secure permission to make use of it. 

I take it that it is true in most cases, 
although I know of some exceptions, that 
States are very happy to grant the use 
of water for reclamation purposes, but 
I say to the Senator that I am not one 
who wants to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of having to come to 
the States to ask permission for the use 
of water when in the national interest 
the Federal Government wishes to build 
a multipurpose dam. We know that 
many dams are built for the purpose of 
furnishing power, and for navigation, 
fiood control, and reclamation purposes. 
It may be true that in the case of rec- 
lamation projects permission is usually 
granted. But knowing the attitude that 
has been expressed by the governors and 
legislatures of many States, I imagine 
that many of them would hold out for a 
long time before granting permission to 
erect a multipurpose power dam. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 


the Senator to name one State in the 
‘group of reclamation States that has 


ever objected. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know that there 
has been much objection on the part of 
California in the case of the Central 
Valley project. That is a reclamation 
project that has been debated for a long 
time. 

I observe that the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. AnpERson] is about to ask 
a question. He is probably the world’s 
greatest authority on this subject. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should be very glad 
to hear a statement on this subject by 
the world’s greatest authority. I should 
like to know if he can come up with any 
other opinion than that the Western 
States claim complete control and own- 
ership of the right to use all the waters 
within their borders. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor recognize that the past history of 
such measures and the action of the 
House of Representatives might be some- 
what enlightening? In order to help 
the Senator reach his decision, I shall 
read to him the following language 
which appeared in the original bill intro- 
duced in the Senate: 

That nothing in this act shall affect the 
use, development, improvement, or control 
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by or under the constitutional authority 
of the United States of said lands and 
waters for the purposes of navigation or 


fiood control or the production of power at 
any site where the United States now owns 
or may hereafter acquire the water power. 


That very language was carried into 
House Joint Resolution 4198. If the 
Senator will look at page 8, lines 10 and 
11, he will see that it relates to the pro- 
duction of power, and then these awful 
words creep in again: 

At any site where the United States now 
owns or may hereafter acquire the water 
power. 


If the Senator desires that I remind 
him, I call his attention to the fact that 
in the executive hearings, when we were 
trying to mark up the bill, S. 1309, there 
appeared the words “waters for the pro- 
duction of power at any site where the 
United States now owns water power.” 

The wisdom of that was questioned by 
me time after time. I pointed out that 
such a provision might be filled with 
possibilities for trouble. Under the 
commerce clause, the Federal Govern- 
ment can improve the navigability of a 
stream and can regulate commerce 
upon it. In the discharge of these func- 
tions it may build a huge dam, and in 
releasing waters over that dam it may 
incidentally generate power, but the 
Government may not own the water 
power, and is not concerned with the 
question of title to the water power. It 
does what it does by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, and not from some special title 
to land or water. That was repeated 
time after time. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he does not think that it is 
significant that in section 6, which has 
been questioned time after time, and 
which lists the powers which are re« 
tained by the United States, the joint 
resolution proceeds to limit the powers 
which the United States Government 
has, so that instead of granting or re- 
taining powers; it would limit existing 
powers. In dealing with navigational 
servitude the words “or the rights of 
management, administration, leasing, 
use, development, and control” are em- 
ployed, and a limitation on the rights 
of management, administration, leasing, 
use, or development of a river bed would 
certainly restrict the right of the Fed- 
eral Government, under the commerce 
clause, to build a dam or any other 
thing that might come under the head- 
ing of its present power under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I think cer- 
tainly that the provision in the joint 
resolution marking out water power at 
locations where it is presently located, or 
which the Government may acquire, 
shows that someone had in mind strik- 
ing a hard blow or a death blow at the 
Federal power program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a moment or two 
longer? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In connection with 
section 6, does the Senator recognize 
that the words point out that the rights 
of the Federal Government shall not be 
deemed to include proprietary rights of 
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ownership or the rights of management, 
and such things? Supreme Court de- 
cisions for more than 100 years have 
clearly shown that the State through 
which a navigable stream runs has title 
to the bed of the stream. Other deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court say that the 
Federal Government’s constitutional 
power under the commerce clause, to 
regulate and improve navigation on such 
river, is a greater right than the pro- 
prietary right of the State in the bed 
of the stream. This means that if the 
Federal Government, in order to im- 
prove navigation, or to aid navigation 
on the river, should decide that a dam 
or some other structure ought to be 
erected, it could utilize the bed of the 
stream for that purpose without securing 
the consent of the State and without 
buying the water power from the State. 
The provision in section 6, which seems 
to give the Government no such power, 
surely is designed to limit the rights 
which the Federal Government has un- 
cer the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. Does not the Senator agree? 

- Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly agree 
with that statement. It seems to me 
that in view of all the Supreme Court 
decisions, the States have the value in 
the land under the rivers, but the Fed- 
eral Government has always had the 
right to build dams across rivers. That 
lends some strength to the belief that 
there is a very unusual and strange 
effort here further to limit the use of 
river water and river bottoms in such a 
way as to prevent the building of multi- 
ple-purpose dams and the use of water 
for the production of power, or even for 
reclamation and other purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the Senator 
think it would have been a very simple 
matter, if the intention of the drafters 
of this legislation was to continue the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
enter upon such rivers and construct 
multiple-purpose dams, for them to have 
inserted the appropriate language in the 
joint resolution? With respect to sec- 
tion 7, to which reference has been made, 
I do not believe it means anything. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been trying 
to find out what it means. 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, with re- 
spect to all the laws which were passed 
during the period from 1866 until 1944, 
this joint resolution shall not be deemed 
to modify, amend, or repeal such acts. 
However, it does take away from the 
Federal Government the right to enter 
upon those streams and build dams. It 
turns over to the States full control and 
dominion over them. 

ates KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MURRAY. In order to build a 
multipurpose dam the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to buy rights from the 
State. It would have to obtain the priv- 
ilege from the State. At the present 
time Federal law provides that before 
anyone can build a dam on any navi- 
gable river he must go to the Federal 
Power Commission and obtain the right 
to start such construction. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER, I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think he is right. I do not be- 
lieve section 7 does very much for the 
Federal Government. I have not had an 
opportunity to study all the details of 
the laws to which the Senator refers; 
but taking the synopsis which the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has 
shown, I cannot see how it alters the 
basic fact that, hereafter, the water and 
the land, and the use thereof, on naviga- 
ble rivers, belongs to the States, and that 
the Federal Government cannot build 
any multipurpose dams there without 
securing the permission of the States to 
do so. 

Mr. MURRAY. The joint resolution 
also provides for the reservation to the 
States of the right and power to man- 
age, administer, lease, develop, and use 
the lands and natural resources. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. It involves 
the great question whether the Federal 
Government could use the water from 
the rivers without paying a severance 
tax. I do not see where that subject is 
dealt with here. It might possibly be 
dealt with in respect of regulation. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator believe that it is wise to 
stay with laws whose meaning we know, 
and whose language permits us to con- 
struct these great multipurpose projects, 
rather than to take language which we 
do not know, language which we are not 
sure about, and language which those 
who have been studying this question for 
a long time feel might limit the com- 
merce clause, and could only have been 
put in the measure to limit the rights of 
the Federal Government under the com- 
merce clause? Does not the Senator 
think it is safer to stay with terms 
which we know will permit us to operate? 

Mr, KEFAUVER, I entirely agree 
with the Senator. Before we pass a 
joint resolution which has even the pos- 
sibility of doing the great damage which 
many of us think this measure would do 
to the Federal Government, we ought to 
have a commission to study the subject. 
That would not prejudice the position of 
the Senator from Florida. He ought to 
be willing to have light shed on this issue 
by a commission. If he is right in his in- 
terpretation, all well and good. It would 
be very easy for a commission, after con- 
sidering this question, to report what 
kind of language, in its opinion, would 
accomplish what the Senator is talking 
about. Certainly the least which would 
result from this provision in respect to 
our Federal power program would be 
unlimited litigation. I have not seen 
anything yet brought out by the Sena- 
tor from Florida which would enable 
the Federal Government to take sea wa- 
ter and make potable water from it. I 
do not see any exclusion of the Case Act 
in section 7. I do not see where the op- 
eration of the Case Act is excluded. I do 
not see any provision which would enable 
the Federal Government to take sea wa- 
ter for the purpose of making mag- 
nesium, So there are a great many val- 
ues which would be denied to the Fed- 
eral Government, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida for a question. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Now that the Sena- 
tor has discovered that, among others, 
two fields of law completely exempted 
from any effect of the pending joint res- 
olution by the provisions of section 7 are, 
first, the field of reclamation law, which 
is completely exempted by the exemption 
of the act of June 17, 1902, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, and, second, the field of flood- 
control legislation, specifically exempted 
by the exemption of the act of December 
22, 1944, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, is not the Sen- 
ator willing to reconsider his formerly 
announced position, and to admit that 
there is nothing in the pending joint 
resolution which would take away in the 
slightest from the right of the Federal 
Government with respect to those two 
important fields of reclamation and flood 
control? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator that he is placing his own in- 
terpretation, and not my interpretation, 
upon the concession which I have made. 
I will say also to the Senator that I have 
seen nothing which destroys the basic 
fact upon which I have been arguing, 
that whether it is reclamation, whether 
it is flood control, or whether it is elec- 
tric power, this proposal would change 
the rules affecting the building of dams 
for such purposes. It changes the rule 
in that from this time forward the Fed- 
eral Government will have to secure the 
permission of the States as to where a 
dam shall be located before it can build, 
whether it be a reclamation, flood con- 
trol, multiple-purpose dam or hydro- 
electric power dam. 

I believe that to be true notwithstand- 
ing the exceptions which are included in 
section 7, because there is a specific 
transfer of the lands and natural re- 
sources to the States. The recitation of 
what is retained by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in section 6, coming after sec- 
tion 3, means that section 6 would be the 
section under which the powers of the 
Federal Government would be construed. 
In section 6 nothing is given to the Fed- 
eral Government by way of rights, except 
in connection with commerce, naviga- 
tion, national defense, and international 
affairs. The use, administration, and 
ownership of lands and natural resources 
are given to the States. 

I think that fact raises such a serious 
question that we would be making a great 
mistake if we passed the pending joint 
resolution without getting the whole 
question clarified. Certainly it would be 
a great blow to the people of this Nation 
who have been interested in reclamation, 
flood control, and power for such a thing 
to happen. 

Mr. President, I am not the only one 
who says that that is a possibility. I 
have quoted from what Mr. Judson King 
Says. Over the course of the years he 
has been very intelligent in his study and 
report on the effect of bills dealing with 
this subject. 

It is said also by three Members of the 
Senate, who have joined in presenting 
their minority views on the pending joint 
resolution. At page 31 of their minority 
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views they state that the rules of the 
game will be changed and that great 
detriment will be done to the public- 
power program, navigation, flood con- 
trol, and the development of electric 
power. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, MURRAY. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to the analysis of the joint 
resolution which is found in the first part 
of the record of hearings at pages 32 
and 33. 

I note that the analysis, in referring 
to section 6, merely gives the first part 
of the section and makes no reference 
whatever to the part of the section which 
states that the powers retained by the 
United States “shall not be deemed to 
include proprietary rights of ownership, 
or the rights of management, adminis- 
tration, leasing use, and development of 
the lands and natural resources which 
are specifically recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned 
to the respective States and others by 
section 3 of this joint resolution.” 

In other words, it delimits the power 
and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with its control over 
the lands and navigable waters for the 
constitutional purposes of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and inter- 
national affairs. 

If it was intended by the framers of 
the joint resolution that the rights of the 
Federal Government were to remain the 
same as they were before, it would have 
been very easy to insert appropriate lan- 
guage in order to carry out the purpose. 

With reference to section 7, all that 
the analysis states is: 

The purpose of this section is to make 
certain that earlier acts of Congress relating 
to appropriation of water from streams in 
the public domain, placer mining, desert 
lands, reclamation, and flood control are not 
affected by this act. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Michigan will state, it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator from 
Montana asking a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am asking it as a 
question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Montana is asking a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not the opinion 
of the Senator from Tennessee that those 
two provisions do not answer the argu- 
ment which he has been making? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. I agree fully with the Senator. 
The evidence is accumulating all the 
time that the statement in the minority 
report, to the effect that the joint reso- 
lution will adversely affect navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, and electric 
power development is correct. 

It should be noted also that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] seems to 
place an interpretation on language 
which I do not share, I should like to 
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read from page 19 of the joint resolution, 
near the top of the page: 

Natural resources which are specifically 
recognized, confirmed, established, and vested 
in and assigned to the respective States and 
others by section 3 of this joint resolution, 


The Senator from Florida argues that 
that language would automatically bring 
into operation section 3 (d). 

However, it will be seen that the lan- 
guage which I have read refers only to 
that which was “recognized, confirmed, 
established, vested in, and assigned to.” 
It will be noted that at the end of sec- 
tion 6 there appears no limitation. It 
would have been very easy to clarify that 
point if the framers had wanted sec- 
tion 3 (d) to apply to section 6. Then 
it would have been clear, As it is, I am 
afraid it is not clear. 


Mr. President, it is remarkable that - 


after about 15 years of controversy the 
people of the United States in general 
know so little about either the issues in- 
volved in this matter or about the actual 
area concerned. In part this has been 
due to the large amount of dust which 
has, I am afraid, been thrown in the 
eyes of the American public, and partly 
due to the fact that the issues involved 
are extremely complex in all their rami- 
fications. There are, of course, a num- 
ber of persons informed on the issue, but 
many of these persons are unfortunately 
only partially informed themselves, 

The compound word “‘tidelands” which 
became attached to this issue is partly at 
fault. What is involved here is not the 
tidelands at all. The tidelands are not 
involved because the ownership of the 


‘tidelands has never been, to my knowl- 


edge, in dispute. In cold actuality the 
tidelands consist of those areas border- 
ing the coast over which the tides of the 
sea ebb and flow. Properly and scien- 
tifically the term tidelands covers that 
usually narrow area from the highest 
point reached by flowing tides to the 
lowest point reached by ebbing tides. 
That area scientifically is distinct be- 
cause it is marked by its own singular 
phenomenon—that is, the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide. 

The tidelands on all the coasts of the 
United States—the east coast, the gulf 
coast, and the Pacific coast—historically 
and actually have been the possessions 
of the States of which they are the bor- 
ders. So, far as I know, they have never 
been in dispute as to ownership. That 
established ownership has never been 
questioned by the Federal Government 
and was not in question in the cases 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States which decided the ownership of 
the submerged land beyond the true 
tidelands. 

What is at stake in the joint resolution 
before us, Mr. President, is the area of 
the Continental Shelf beyond the edge 
of the tidelands, that is, the low-water 
mark. 

The Continental Shelf, submerged 
though it may be, is a true part of the 
continental mass. The shelf forms the 
shoulders, so to speak, of the continent. 

In geological times past these shelf 
areas have, at various periods, been 
above water, just as most of the earth's 
surface has been below water for long 
periods, 
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The Continental Shelf, adjacent to the 
United States, varies considerably in 
width. At places along the east coast 
it is moderately wide. Along the gulf 
coast it is very wide, indeed, extending 
in places for several hundred miles. 
Along the Pacific coast, however, the 
shelf is quite narrow. Usually, true shelf 
areas are easy to identify, since at their 
outmost edge the land mass comes to 
a more or less abrupt halt, and the gen- . 
uine depths of the seas and oceans begin. 

The significance of the shelf areas in 
this case is the mineral wealth they con- 
tain. They contain such mineral wealth 
principally because in past geologic ages 
they have been subject to the same 
forces, conditions, and events, which 
have built stores of certain minerals on 
what is now dry land. 

A little later I shall provide some in- 
formation on the possible origin of some 
of this mineral wealth in the sea and 
on land, but it is interesting to note that 
although we have been accustomed to 
obtaining most of our petroleum from 
wells on dry land, in all likelihood those 
deposits of petroleum and related min- 
erals and gases were established in those 
areas when they were under the sea. 
It is almost certain that all of the world’s 
supplies of petroleum had their origin 
in life in ancient seas. Thus, it is by 
no means remarkable that the sub- 
merged areas of the continents known as 
continental shelves have many of the 
characteristics of adjacent dry land, so 
far as certain mineral resources are 
concerned. 

The continental shelves are important 
for another reason, in that they support 
the most important food fisheries of the 
world. Although the open seas contain 
life and provide satisfactory homes for 
many creatures of importance to us, such 
as the whales and often the world-rang- 
ing tunas, those seas would not supply 
our great fisheries. Food for the fish 
which form such an important part of 
the world’s diet is obtained most easily 
from the submerged areas of the Conti- 
nental Shelf or from under-water pla- 
teaus of similar character, which we 
know as banks. The presence of vast 
numbers of marine creatures on these 
shelves and plateaus is due, first, to the 
fact that the relative shallowness of the 
water permits the growth of vast quanti- 
ties of plants and plant-like organisms 
which form the basis of the food cycle of 
the seas, just as other plants do in the 
case of the food cycle on the land. Thus, 
eventual control of the areas of the Con- 
tinental Shelf has much to do with the 
proper conservation of our fishery re- 
sources, on which one of our most im- 
portant food industries is based. 

If our coastal fisheries are properly 


“nurtured and conserved, they will be 


available long after the last drop of re- 
coverable petroleum has been taken from 
the areas of the Continental Shelf. So 
it would be folly of the worst sort if the 
Congress of the United States by any 
action which it may take at this time in 
reference to the ownership and control 
of these areas did not take into account 
the future of the fishing industry of the 
United States. However, up to this time 
I have seen no evidence that the needs 
and rights of the fishing industry have 
in any way been considered. 
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The eventual disposition of titles to 
areas of the Continental Shelf might be 
a simpler matter if all these shelf areas 
were peculiar to specific continents. 
However, this is not the case. 

In some cases continents are joined by 
these submerged shelves. If we had been 
alive during the great ice ages of the 
past and then had had the advantage of 
modern technology, we could have seen 
a world with a geography considerably 
different from that of today. Some of 
the ancient ice caps were of such large 
size and extent that they contained, in 
the form of ice and snow, much of the 
water which now fills the seas and 
oceans. At such times the level of the 
oceans was many feet below the present 
level, and in many cases we could have 
seen land bridges from island to nearby 
continent and in some cases from con- 
tinent to continent. As a matter of il- 
lustration, let me say that in at least one 
of those periods, and quite probably in 
several, the islands of Ireland and 
Britain were physically united with each 
other and with the continent of Europe. 
This was true in the most recent ice age, 
and below the surface of the sea there 
are still evidences of what once was a 
great river system; both of what are now 
the Rhine and the Thames Rivers were 
probably parts. 

The evidence is that in a relatively 
early part of the retreat of the last ice 
age, Ireland was cut off from the land 
mass of which Britain was then a part. 
This accounts for the fact that there 
are no snakes in Erin, it then having 
been a good deal too cold for snakes. 
In relating this bit of scientific lore, I 
hope no offense will be taken by the 
Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick. 

In the same period, the island of 
Iceland may have been united with 
northern Europe and, in turn, with 
Greenland. In any event, a long sub- 
merged ridge exists today between these 
land areas. ' 

In our own hemisphere it seems cer- 
tain that a land bridge existed between 
Alaska and the continent of Asia. There 
is a very real possibility that this was 
the means by which early man and the 
early forms of many of our animals and 
plants crossed to this continent. Of 
course, the reverse could have been true. 

That submerged bridge of land exists 
today. While we are discussing the fate 
of areas of the Continental Shelf far to 
the south of Alaska, it is well to remem- 
ber that the principles which may be 
established in this case will eventually 
apply to Alaska, and that there is no 
convenient break in the Continental 
Shelf over which part of the Bering Sea 
rolls. It still connects our continent 
with Asiatic Russia. 

Mr. President, I have gone into the 
matter of the importance of the fishing 
industry, as regards the Continental 
Shelf, and also into the matter of the 
importance of the minerals and other 
resources of the submerged areas off the 
coasts of our States, because it seems im- 
portant to me, if we are to dispose of any 
of the national interest in the Continen- 
tal Shelf area, that we clearly under- 
stand, insofar as it is possible to do so, 
the nature of the action that it is pro- 
Posed that we take, 
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Two things created the intense current 
interest in the question of control of the 
Continental Shelf areas off the shores of 
the United States. The first of these 
is the discovery that oil existed beneath 
coastal waters. The second is the de- 
velopment of means by which this oil 
could be brought to the surface. 

Mining beneath the surface of the sea 
is a rather old story. For many years 
there have been in Great Britain mines 
below the sea. In that case the openings 
of the mines were on dry land, and the 
mines were slanted seaward into areas 
where accumulations of coal lay beneath 
the sea. 

The first oil to come from submerged 
lands came from California, where oil 
wells lining the beaches are a familiar 


, Sight to visitors to that great State. Next 


came ventures into the true tidelands; 
and then it was only a step to the drilling 
of wells in open water. Wells off the 
shores of Louisiana and Texas conse- 
quently were brought in. I believe it is 
true that at the present time no proven 
oil-bearing areas exist in the Continental 
Shelf areas off the coasts of the United 
States, except in the areas adjacent to 
the States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas. The interest of Florida has been 
amply demonstrated here by the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
that State, whose joint resolution to quit- 
claim the national interest in portions of 
the Continental Shelf area, for the bene- 
fit of the adjacent States, we are now 
considering. In practical benefits, how- 
ever, at the present time, only the States 
of California, Louisiana, and ‘Texas 
would share. Other coastal States 
doubtless hope that oil will be discovered 
off their shores, but so far the hope is 
only a pious one. 

No inland State, including my own 
State of Tennessee, could ever hope to 
benefit directly in any way from any 
measure quitclaiming the national in- 
terest in these submerged coastal lands. 
If petroleum and gas were the only treas- 
ures of these areas, it is at least doubtful 
that any of the coastal States, with the 
exception of California, Texas, and Lou- 
isiana, could benefit in a practical and 
direct way from the passage of the pend- 
ing measure. Providence has indeed 
been kind to the States of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana. They are among 
some of the most fortunate of our 48 
States. One cannot blame them at all 
for seeking, through the medium of con- 
gressional action, the further smile of 
fortune. 

Because no exact figures are available 
in regard to the proven or estimated: oil 
resources of the submerged areas off 
these three States, there can only be a 
guess as to the value which the Congress, 
with the assent of the President, could 
transfer from the Nation as a whole to 
these three States. The estimates I have 
seen have run into the billions of dollars. 
The value is truly incalculable. 

Before discussing further the poten- 
tial value of these submerged areas and 
the waters above them, I think it is time 
to point out that in the controversy over 
the ownership of these areas, oftentimes 
the national interest of the Federal 
Government has almost been put into 
the class of the interest of a for- 
eign power. The citizens of the States 
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most desirous of the proposed change 
of ownership and control are in no- 
wise alien to the Federal Government, 
nor is the Federal Government alien to 
them. It is their creation, as it is the 
creation of the citizens of the other 
States of our land. The national inter- 
est is their interest, just as the national 
interest is the interest of the citizens of 
the State of Tennessee or the citizens of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
the citizens of the State of Ohio or the 
citizens of the State of Washington. 
The rights which we are being asked to 
transfer now belong to all of us equally. 
They belong to each and everyone of us. 
They are part of the heritage of our 
Nation. 

But the wealth in the submerged areas 
off our coasts is not limited to the 
amount of petroleum which may be 
found there. There are other values 
which in time may prove to be far great- 
er. Earlier today I spoke of magnesium 
and of potable water which may be ob- 
tained from the sea. 

One of the most distinguished books 
of our time is The Sea Around Us, writ- 
ten by Rachel L, Carson, who at the 
time when she wrote this famous book 
was editor in chief of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Her book 
contains much information regarding 
the mineral wealth of the seas, which all 
of us should know about. She also pro- 
vides us with a clear story of what is 
now known regarding the original for- 
mation of petroleum. It will be of con- 
siderable benefit if, during our delib- 
erations, Senators have available infor- 
mation contained in this book. It would 
assist in the consideration of the pending 
measure to read in its entirety this short 
book. It would be very germane to read 
every line on every page of the book. I 
think it would add to the information 
which Senators ought to have relative 
to the values of what we are being asked 
to give away under the joint resolution, 
However, Mr. President, even though it 
would be entirely germane, and even 
though it would be useful for Senators 
to have all of the information contained 
within this book, I am not going to read 
the book in its entirety. This is not a 
filibuster. I desire to get through with 
my speech; I am anxious to do so, and 
to resume my seat as soon as possible. 

Mr? LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for a question only. 

Mr. LONG. Is it the book the Senator 
wrote against filibustering which he 
would like to read to us? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. I may say to 
the Senator that the book I wrote is a 
good book. I could also read that book 
in this connection, but I do not intend 
to read either book. I may say to the 
Senator I wrote a book in which I ex- 
pressed my opposition to filibustering as 
a matter of principle. I do not believe 
in filibustering. I may say that I know 
of no rule that has been proposed, in an 
effort to expedite the final vote on any 
issue, that would not have allowed much 
more debate than has taken place thus 
far on the pending measure, 

Mr. LEHMAN rose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I see the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is on the 
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floor. He proposed to amend_ present 
rule XXII so as to allow 3 weeks of de- 
bate, with a limitation of 1 hour to a side 
on amendments. But, Mr. President, I 
say if there ever was a question affecting 
the national resources of this Nation 
which ought to be fully discussed, it is the 
question of the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. The measure has come 
before the Senate without knowledge on 
the part of the people of what is involved, 
without knowledge of what it would do 
to the United States, without apprecia- 
tion of the fact that we would be giving 
away our national heritage, without ap- 
preciation of the fact that the vast 
amount of treasure involved ought to be 
used for the national defense and for 
purposes of education as wå as for the 
retirement of the national debt. Fur- 
thermore, it comes before us without ap- 
preciation of the fact that, by the pas- 
sage of the pending measure, we would 
be whittling away and tearing down our 
Nation as weli as abrogating fishing 
treaties which we have made with many 
other nations; and without appreciation 
of the fact that we would stand in real 
danger of doing irreparable damage to 
our public power program, our reclama- 
tion program, and other programs de- 
signed to promote the public welfare. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So, if there ever 
was an issue which should have been dis- 
cussed at great length, this is such an 
issue. But I want to say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not engaging in a filibuster, 
On the contrary, I think this measure 
ought to be brought to a vote. 

As evidence, Mr. President, that we are 
not engaged in a filibuster, I may say 
that I placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a little while ago a speech I had 
made on the subject of potable water. 
Had I been interested in a filibuster, I 
could have read the whole speech. 

Mr. President, I think this is my sec- 
ond speech. Last Saturday we sus- 
pended at 5:30. I felt good. I could 
have continued for many, many hours, 
though perhaps not so long as did the 
late father of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] on one occa- 
sion, on which my recollection is that 
he spoke for 22 hours. I could not do 
that. 

Mr. LONG. It was 1544 hours. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. At any rate, I 
think it was the longest speech in_his- 
tory. I do not blame Senators for not 
wanting a long debate on the pending 
measure. I believe that when the people 
realize what would be the effect of pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, when they 
realize it is not merely and simply a 
matter of giving to the States certain 
revenues from the sale of oil beneath 
the water—which is probably what 
President Eisenhower had in mind— 
when they realize that it would have the 
effect of transferring from the Federal 
Government certain rights affecting the 
use of the waters of the sea, and the land 
under the sea, and that it would affect 
detrimentally the rights of the Federal 
Government with respect to navigable 
rivers and the land thereunder—when 
the people realize the fearful inter- 
national and domestic complications 
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which would probably result from pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, they will rise 
up to demand that it be defeated and 
that a commission be created to study 
the entire problem, to the end that we 
may legislate in the light of all the ma- 
terial facts. 

I have always had great confidence 
in the American people when they once 
come into possession of the facts. It is 
very difficult to get the facts to them. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
made a wonderful speech, explaining the 
whole subject of the joint resolution. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON], the Senator from New York 
{Mr, LEHMAN], and other Senators have 
Spoken. The Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc] always makes a good speech. 
We are interested in getting the infor- 
mation to the people about the pending 
measure, which involves the most im- 
portant subject that will come before the 
Congress at this session or at any sub- 
sequent session during peacetime. Yet 
we find perhaps but an inch or two of 
space in the newspapers devoted to the 
subject. Debate on the Senate floor is 
therefore the only way in which we can 
hope to get the story to the people. 
When the facts are understood by the 
people, we shall then be very happy 
to vote. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York, for a 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Tennessee recalls that at 
the time of the filibuster on the FEPC 
bill, the filibuster came, first, not on the 
measure itself, but merely on a motion 
to take it up on the floor of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must remind the Senator from 
New York that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yielded for a question only. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, that is 
a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York is going to ask 
a question, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may point out to the 
distinguished occupant of the Chair that 
my first words were “I wonder whether 
the Senator from Tennessee recalls,” 
and so forth. I am merely attempting 
to identify what happened, I think I 
am entirely in order. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I do not yield 
for a point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is uncertain whether the language 
of the Senator from New York should be 
construed as a question or as a state- 
ment. Therefore, the Senator from New 
York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Chair very 
much, I shall repeat my question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee recall that, at the time of the 
filibuster on the FEPC bill, the filibuster 
came, in the first instance, on a motion 
to take up that bill, so that it might 
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oone before the Senate for considera- 
on 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator also 
recall that had we been able to stop 
the fiilibuster—which, of course, under 
the Wherry rule, was impossible—we 
still would have been confronted with 
another 21-day delay? I wonder wheth- 
er the Senator recalls that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I recall that, 
in January 1949, or whenever the ques- 
tion came up, the debate was never on 
the FEPC bill; the debate was merely on 
a motion to take up the bill. 

I think it should also be kept in mind 
that the motion by the majority leader 
to take up Senate Joint Resolution No. 
13 was debatable and therefore, had any 
Senator intending to oppose it, wanted 
to engage in a fiilibuster, he could have 
begun a filibuster, and we could have 
continued to talk on the motion to take 
up the joint resolution for 6 months; 
but we were anxious to have the measure 
discussed on its merits, I think that all 
the speeches which have been made in 
opposition to the joint resolution have 
been germane and have supplied useful 
information about the subject. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York, for a question only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
experience of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee in regard to demon- 
strations of public support has been the 
same as that of the junior Senator from 
New York, who found that in the early 
days of the debate, judging by his mail, 
telegrams, and correspondence, there 
was relatively little interest in the sub- 
ject; but within the past 3 or 4 days, 
the Senator from New York has been 
astounded at the tremendous volume of 
mail and telegrams coming in—mail and 
telegrams that have run 40 and 50 to 
1 in favor of the position assumed by the 
Senator from New York and his distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been aware, 
of course, that there is an increasing 
opposition to the joint resolution and 
an increasing alarm over some of its 
provisions. I have not been so for- 
tunate as to have had an opportunity 
of examining my mail today, because I 
was here until late Saturday afternoon. 
But I have been advised that the pro- 
portion of my mail in opposition to the 
proposal is increasing. I will say to the 
Senate that the proposed legislation can- 
not stand the light of public opinion, 
If it is examined all the way through, 
and inquiry made as to what it will do 
to our Nation, it would fall on its own 
merits, or lack of merits. 

I think the people of the United States 
are beginning to understand that while 
there was a political promise of some 
kind made on the part of the President, 
perhaps before the full facts were appre- 
ciated, the proposed legislation goes even 
far beyond any general political promise 
made. It goes far beyond anything the 
Attorney General of the United States 
thinks should be passed. It is not at all 
satisfactory to the Interior Department. 
I do not think the Department of State 
has fully expressed itself. I know that 
Mr. Tate had testified that he thought 
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the States being given jurisdiction be- 
yond 3 miles from shore would be very 
dangerous and would bring about inter- 
national complications. There was 
called to my attention by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], a 
letter, which was printed in the hear- 
ings written by Thurston B. Morton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, for the Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Morton is an excel- 
lent lawyer, a citizen who puts the wel- 
fare of the country above politics, and 
above his own personal motives and de- 
sires. He served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for several terms, repre- 
senting a Louisville, Ky., district. His 
letter, written for the Secretary of State, 
is absolutely opposed to the pending 
joint resolution. He says that if the 
joint resolution is enacted it will bring 
about complications of an international 
nature which would be disastrous. So, 
Mr. President, the Secretary of State is 
not for the joint resolution. My atten- 
tion has just been called to the fact that 
the letter appears at page 1088 of the 
hearings. It is in very fine print. 

I have been wondering why the oppo- 
nents of the bill did not call the Secre- 
tary of State to testify, because his state- 
ment of opposition would be very, very 
forceful. Possibly some of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have not been aware 
of the fact that the State Department 
opposes the proposed legislation, and I 
think it would be well to read a line or 
two of Mr. Morton's letter. It is dated 
March 6, 1953, addressed to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. The 
Senator from Washington had written 
Mr. Dulles, and his letter was answered 
by Mr. Morton for the Secretary of State. 

I hesitate to think that the proponents 
of the proposed legislation want to bring 
about the conditions, the stress, and dis- 
order which Mr. Morton fears in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. Morton says in his letter: 

The third and last question is to what 
extent would the proposed legislation con- 
flict with the obligations and responsibilities 
of the Federal Government under interna- 
tional law, treaty, custom, and usage? 


Mr. President, this is very important, 
and I hope Senators will listen to the 
language. I am reading from Mr. Mor- 
ton’s letter: 


Extension of the boundary of a State be- 
yond the 3-mile limit would directly conflict 
with international law, as the United States 
conceives it, and may, moreover, precipitate 
developments in international practice to 
which this Government, in the national in- 
terest, is clearly opposed. A number of for- 
eign states are at present showing a clear 
propensity to extend their sovereignty over 
considerable areas of their adjacent seas, 
This restricts the freedom of the sea, and 
the freedom of the sea has been and is a 
cornerstone of the United States policy be- 
cause it is a maritime and naval power. 
Any change of position regarding the 3-mile 
limit on the part of the United States is 
likely to be seized upon by other states as 
justification or excuse for broader and even 
extravagant claims over their adjacent seas. 
Indeed, this is just what happened when 
this Government made its proclamation of 
1945 regarding the resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. It precipitated a chain reac- 
tion of claims generally going beyond the 
terms of the United States proclamation, in- 
cluding claims of sovereignty extending to 
200 miles from shore. Extension now of the 
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jurisdictional powers of the States in the 
high seas beyond those heretofore claimed by 
the Nation would, of course, be an abandon- 
ment of the traditional policy of the United 
States and negate the determined efforts now 
being made by this Government to oppose 
and restrain such actions on the part of 
others. It would likewise be an abandon- 
ment of those states which have hitherto 
stood with us in the development of our 
present position. 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
ask unanimous consent that I may place 
an editorial in the Recorp following his 
remarks? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] may 
place in the Recorp a newspaper edi- 
torial following my remarks, without 
prejudicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to place in the body of the RECORD 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of this morning which may explain the 
increase in the mail which many Mem- 
bers of the Senate have been receiving. 
I should like to have the editorial placed 
in the body of the Recorp following the 
remarks of the Senator from Tennessee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
when the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] asked me about another book, I 
was telling why I was not going to read 
all the book in detail. It is entitled 
“The Sea Around Us.” In order to un- 
derstand what is involved in the natural 
resources of the sea, I should like to 
read a portion of chapter 13, which 
starts out with a little quotation from 
Shakespeare, as follows: 

“A sea changes into something rich and 
strange.” 

The ocean is the earth's greatest store- 
house of minerals. In a single cubic mile 
of sea water there are, on the average, 166 
million tons of dissolved salts, but in all 
the oceans of the earth there are about 50 
quadrillion tons. 

And it is in the nature of things for this 
quantity to be gradually increasing over the 
millennia, for although the earth is con- 
stantly shifting her component materials 
from place to place, the heaviest movements 
are forever seaward, 

It has been assumed that the first seas 
were only faintly saline, and that their salti- 
ness has been growing over the eons of time. 
For the primary source of the ocean's salt 
is the rocky mantle of the continents. When 
those first rains came, the centuries-long 
rains that fell from the heavy clouds en- 
veloping the young earth—they began the 
processes of wearing away the rocks and 
carrying their contained minerals to the sea. 
The annual flow of water seaward is believed 
to be about 6,500 cubic miles, this inflow 
of river water adding to the ocean several 
billion tons of salts. 

It is a curious fact that there is little 
similarity between the chemical composition 
of river water and that of sea water. The 
various elements are present in entirely dif- 
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ferent proportions. The rivers bring in four 
times as much calcium as chloride, for ex- 
ample, yet in the ocean the proportions are 
strongly reversed—46 times as much chloride 
as calcium. An important reason for the 
difference is that immense amounts of cal- 
cium salts are constantly being withdrawn 
from the sea water by marine animals and 
are used for building shells and skeletons— 
for the microscopic shells that house the 
foraminifera, for the mass of structures of 
the coral reefs, and for the shells of oysters 
and clams and other mollusks. Another rea- 
son is the precipitation of calcium from sea 
water. There is a striking difference, too, 
in the silicon content of river and sea water— 
about 500 percent greater in rivers than in 
the sea. The silica is required by diatoms 
to make their shells, and so the immense 
quantities brought in by rivers are largely 
utilized by se ubiquitous plants of the 
sea. Often these are exceptionally heavy 
growths of diatoms off the mouths of rivers. 
Because of the enormous total chemical re- 
quirements of all the fauna and flora of the 
sea, only a small part of the salts annually 
brought in by rivers goes to increasing the 
quantity of dissolved minerals in the water. 


Lshall skip a portion of the book. 


There are other agencies by which min- 
erals are added to the sea—from obscure 
sources buried deep within the earth. From 
every volcano chlorine and other gases escape 
into the atmosphere and are carried down 
in rain onto the surface of land and sea. 
Volcanic ash and rock bring up other mate- 
rials. And all the submarine volcanoes dis- 
charging through unseen craters directly into 
the sea pour in boron, chlorine, sulfur, and 
iodine. All this is a one-way flow of min- 
erals to the sea. Only to a very limited ex- 
tent is there any return of salts to the land, 
We attempt to recover some of them by chem- 
ical extraction and mining, and, indirectly, 
by harvesting the sea’s plants and animals, 
There is another way, in the long recurring 
cycles of the earth, by which the sea itself 
gives back to the land what it has received. 
This happens when the ocean waters rise 
over the lands, deposit their sediments, and 
at last withdraw, leaving over the continent 
another layer of sedimentary rocks. These 
contain some of the water and salts of the 
sea. But it is only a temporary loan of min- 
erals to the land and the return payment 
begins at once by way of the old, familiar 
channels—rain, erosion, runoff to the rivers, 
transport to the sea. 

There are other curious little exchanges 
of materials between sea and land. While 
the process of evaporation, which raises 
water vapor into the air, leaves most of the 
salts behind, a surprising amount of salt does 
intrude itself into the atmosphere and rides 
long distances on the wind. The so-called 
cyclic salt is picked up by the winds from 
the spray of a rough, cresting sea or break- 
ing surf and is blown inland. 


The author then proceeds to state fig- 
ures as to quantities and where the salts 
have been located. She points out that 
great beds have been carried for as far 
as 400 miles. 

I resume the quotation from The Sea 
Around Us: 


The plants and animals of the sea are 
very much better chemists than men, and 
so far our own efforts to extract the mineral 
wealth of the sea have been feeble compared 
with those of lower forms of life. They have 
been able to find and to utilize elements 
present in such minute traces that human 
chemists could not detect their presence 
until, very recently, highly refined methods 
of spectroscopic analysis were developed. 

We did not know, for example, that vana- 
dium occurred in the sea until it was dis- 
covered in the blood of certain sluggish and 
sedentary sea creatures, the holothurians 
(of which sea cucumbers are an example) 
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and the ascidians. Relatively huge quan- 
tities of cobalt are extracted by lobsters and 
mussels, and nickel is utilized by various 
mollusks, yet it is only within recent years 
that we have been able to recover even traces 
of these elements. Copper is recoverable only 
as about a hundredth part in a million of 
sea water, yet it helps to constitute the life- 
blood of lobsters, entering into their respira- 
tory pigments as iron does into human blood. 

In contrast to the accomplishments of in- 
vertebrate chemists, we have so far had only 
limited success in extracting sea salts in 
quantities we can use for commercial pur- 
poses, despite their prodigious quantity and 
considerable variety. We have recovered 
about 50 of the known elements by chemical 
analysis, and shall perhaps find that all the 
others are there, when we can develop proper 
methods to discover them. Five salts pre- 
dominate and are present in fixed propor- 
tions. As we would expect, sodium chloride 
is by far the most abundant, making up 
77.8 percent of the total salts; magnesium 
chloride follows, with 10.9 percent; and then 
magnesium sulfate, 4.7 percent; calcium 
sulfate, 3.6 percent; and potassium sul- 
fate, 2.5 percent. All others combined 
make up the remaining 5 percent. 

Of all the elements present in the sea, 
probably none has stirred men’s dreams more 
than gold. It is there—in all the waters 
covering the greater part of the earth’s sur- 
face—enough in total quantity to make every 
person in the world a millionaire. 


Mr. President, think of that. There 
is enough gold in the waters covering the 
greater part of the earth’s surface to 
make every person in the world a mil- 
lionaire. 

But how can the sea be made to yield it? 
The most determined attempt to wrest a 
substantial quantity of gold from ocean 
waters—and also the most complete study 
of the gold in sea water—was made by the 
German chemist Fritz Haber after the First 
World War. Haber conceived the idea of 
extracting enough gold from the sea to pay 
the German war debt and his dream resulted 
in the German South Atlantic expedition of 
the Meteor. 


Mr. President, we are not so much con- 
cerned about paying the war debt as was 
Mr. Haber, because we want to give away 
our greatest national asset, which could 
have been used to pay the German war 
debt. Haber, a German, wanted to get 
gold out of the water in order to pay 
the German war debt. 

The Meteor was equipped with a laboratory 
and filtration plant, and between the years 
1924 and 1928 the vessel crossed and recrossed 
the Atlantic, sampling the water. But the 
quantity found was less than had been ex- 
pected, and the cost of extraction far greater 
than the value of the gold recovered. 

In a cubic mile of water there is about 
$93 million in gold and $8,500,000 in silver. 


_ When I first read that I could not be- 
lieve it, but I have checked the figure 
with other scientists to confirm sub- 
stantially the statement made here. 


In a cubic mile of water there is about 
$93 million in gold and $8,500,000 in silver. 
But to treat this volume of water in a year 
would require the twice filling and emptying 
of 200 tanks of water, each 500 feet square 
and 5 feet deep. Probably this is no greater 
feat, relatively, than is accomplished regu- 
larly by corals, sponges, and oysters, but by 
human standards it is not economically 
feasible, 

Most mysterious, perhaps, of all substances 
in the sea is iodine. In sea water it is one 
of the scarcest of the nonmetals, difficult to 
detect and resisting exact analysis, yet it is 
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found in almost every marine plant and 
animal. 


I shall now read further details from 
the statement about iodine. 


All commercial iodine was formerly ob- 
tained from seaweed; then the deposits of 
crude nitrate of soda from the high deserts 
of north Chile were discovered. Probably 
the original source of this raw material— 
called caliche—was some prehistoric sea 
filled with marine vegetation, but that is 
a subject of controversy. 

Iodine is obtained also from brine de- 
posits and from the subterranean waters 
of oil-bearing rocks—all indirectly of ma- 
rine origin. 

A monopoly on the world’s bromine is held 
by the ocean, where 99 percent of it is now 
concentrated. The tiny fraction present in 
rocks was originally deposited there by the 
sea. First we obtained it from the brines 
left in subterranean pools by prehistoric 
oceans; now there are large plants on the 
seacoasts—especially in the United States— 
which use ocean water as their raw material 
and extract the bromine directly. Thanks 
to modern methods of commercial produc- 
tion of bromine we have high-test gasoline 
for our cars. There is a long list of other 
uses, including the manufacture of seda- 
tives, fire extinguishers, photographic chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, and chemical warfare ma- 
terials. 


I did not know that sea water fur- 
nished 99 percent of all the bromine 
necessary for sedatives, certain types of 
gasoline, and war material. Certainly 
we cannot afford to turn over to the 
individual States something that is so 
valuable to the Nation, thus depriving 
the Federal Government of it, without 
some provision for the use of so valuable 
a mineral. 


One of the oldest bromine derivatives 
known to man was Tyrian purple, which 
the Phoenicians made in their dyehouses 
from the purple snail, Murex. This snail 
may be linked in a curious and wonderful 
way with the prodigious and seemingly un- 
reasonable quantities of bromine found to- 
day in the Dead Sea, which contains, it is 
estimated, some 850 million tons of the 
chemical. The concentration of bromine in 
Dead Sea water is 100 times that in the 
ocean. Apparently the supply is constantly 
renewed by underground hot springs, which 
discharge into the bottom of the Sea of 
Galilee, which in turn sends its waters to 
the Dead Sea by way of the River Jordan. 
Some authorities believe that the source of 
the bromine in the hot springs is a deposit 
of billions of ancient snails, laid down by 
the sea of a bygone age in a stratum long 
since buried. 

Magnesium is another mineral we now ob- 
tain by collecting huge volumes of ocean 
water and treating it with chemicals, al- 
though originally it was derived only from 
brines or from the treatment of such magne- 
sium-containing rocks as dolomite, of which 
whole mountain ranges are composed, 

In a cubic mile of sea water there are 
about 4 million tons of magnesium. Since 
the direct extraction method was developed 
about 1941, production has increased enor- 
mously. It was magnesium from the sea 
that made possible the wartime growth of 
the aviation industry, for every airplane 
made in the United States (and in most 
other countries as well) contains about half 
a ton of magnesium metal. And it has in- 
numerable uses in other industries where a 
lightweight metal is desired, besides its long- 
standing utility as an insulating material, 
and its use in printing inks, medicines, and 
toothpastes, and in such war implements 
as incendiary bombs, star shells, and tracer 
ammunition, 
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This gavel which I hold in my hand 
was made from magnesium obtained 
from the salt water of the sea. It is a 
very light, strong metal. I did not know 
until I read this book that it was magne- 
sium from the sea which made possible 
the wartime growth of the aviation in- 
dustry. Every airplane made in this 
Nation contains about half a ton of 
magnesium metal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
ie Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee if that 
is the same gavel he was talking about 
3 hours ago. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that it is the same gavel I was describing 
about 3 hours ago; and if we are smart, 
the same gavel will be here to be talked 
about 3 days from now, because I am 
sure the Senator from California will 
agree that magnesium, which is neces- 
sary for our defense production and for 
all our war plants, should not be turned 
over to the States. The United States 
cannot afford to place itself in the posi- 
tion where it must obtain the consent of 
a particular State before it can obtain 
any water out of the ocean with which 
to make magnesium. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Tennessee has been quot- 
ing from a book, I ask him whether he 
recalls having read this: 

When the leader of a filibuster has a group 

of colleagues supporting him, it is relatively 
easy to keep the Senate stalled indefinite- 
I x s>.. 
FR way to break up a filibuster is for the 
majority to organize, keep a quorum in the 
Chamber, and refuse to adjourn, thus hold- 
ing the Senate in continuous session until 
the filibusters are exhausted physically. 


Does the able Senator recall those pas- 
sages? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ido not exactly re- 
call them, but I think that is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say for the 
benefit of the Senator—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They sound like 
very wise words, written by someone who 
understood the subject matter about 
which he was writing. I do not know 
who might have written them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The book was 
written by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER]. The language which 
I read appears on page 48, in case the 
Senator is interested. I was wondering 
whether he was in the book outlining, in 
his judgment, the only way a filibuster, 
such as that now in progress, may he 
broken, namely, to haye continuous ses- 
sions of the Senate, all day and all night. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My esteem for the 
literary research abilities of the distin- 
guished Senator from California has cer- 
tainly increased since I have found that 
he has ferreted out a very good book. 
Also it is quite apparent that the Senator 
must be thinking about some method of 
terminating this discussion, which he 
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says is a filibuster, and which we say is 
not a filibuster. But I do not blame him 
for wanting to terminate it, because un- 
less he can terminate this discussion the 
joint resolution will fail, in my humble 
opinion. The American people are not 
going to stand for the Congress of the 
United States giving away the right of 
the Federal Government. to take mag- 
nesium from sea water. Magnesium is 
necessary for our airplane production. 

I am looking again at the gavel which 
the Senator from California mentioned. 

If we were engaging in a filibuster, as I 
said a little while ago, I would read all 
of the book. I am referring to chapter 
13. I have read a part of it, and have 
skipped much of it. I hope it will not 
become necessary for me to read to the 
Senator the book he has before him. I 
am sure it would be worthwhile reading, 
However, it does not have anything to do 
with the submerged-lands issue. The 
book from which I am reading does have 
very much to do with that issue. I shall 
read two or more paragraphs from chap- 
ter 13. 

I was referring to magnesium. I con- 
tinue to read from the book: 


Wherever climate has permitted it, men 
have evaporated salt from sea water for 
many centuries. Under the burning sun of 
the tropics the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and Egyptians harvested the salt men and 
animals everywhere must have in order to 
live. Even today in parts of the world that 
are hot and dry and where drying winds 
blow, solar evaporation of salt is practiced— 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, in China, 
India, and Japan, in the Philippines, and on 
the coast of California and the alkali flats of 
Utah. 


I shall skip quite a number of pages. 
I continue to read: 


One of the greatest stock piles of min- 
erals in the world came from the evapora- 
tion of a great inland sea in the western 
United States. This is Searles Lake in the 
Mohave Desert of California. An arm of 
the sea that overlay this region was cut off 
from the ocean by the thrusting up of a 
range of mountains; as the lake evaporated 
away, the water that remained became ever 
more salty through the inwash of minerals 
from all the surrounding land. Perhaps 
Searles Lake began its slow transformation 
from a landlocked sea to a “frozen” lake—a 
lake of solid minerals—only a few thousand 
years ago; now its surface is a hard crust 
of salts over which a car may be driven. 


Then the book discusses oil on the 
Continental Shelf. 


The last paragraph of the chapter 
reads: 


So our search for mineral wealth often 
leads us back to the seas of ancient times— 
to the oil pressed from the bodies of fishes, 
seaweeds, and other forms of plant and ani- 
mal life and then stored away in ancient 
rocks; to the rich brines hidden in subter- 
ranean pools where the fossil water of old 
seas still remains; to the layers of salts that 
are the mineral substance of those old seas 
laid down as a covering mantle over the con- 
tinents. Perhaps in time, as we learn the 
chemical secrets of the corals and sponges 
and diatoms, we shall depend less on the 
stored wealth of prehistoric seas and shall 
go more and more directly to the ocean and 
the rocks now forming under its shallow 
waters. 


I have discussed the wealth of the 
sea, because it is important. So prodi- 
gal has our generation been with the 
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mineral wealth of the earth with the 
impetus of two World Wars that our 
children and our children’s children may 
be forced to look to the seas for those 
vital elements which Miss Carson de- 
scribes as being so abundantly present 
in sea water. Already magnesium taken 
from the sea is an old story. The pres- 
sures of an ever-expanding economy 
based on machines will surely hurry the 
day when we will have developed our 
technology sufficiently to make greater 
use of the elements in sea water. Hand 
in hand with this will go—and it is go- 
ing on now—the search for what will be 
one of the greatest boons mankind will 
have ever known. 

An age-old dream, more valuable by 
far if it comes true than the hope of the 
alchemist for a method of turning dross 
into gold, is of a method of taking fresh 
water from the sea at low cost and in 
great quantities. 

I said it was an age-old dream, but 
it is something which we must take out 
of the category of dreams and the fan- 
tastic. The Federal Government today 
has under way a substantial research 
project, approved and financed by the 
Congress of the United States, to coordi- 
nate and lead the research to this end. 
It has had very great success. 

While the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hotianp] was discussing 
the possibility that reclamation had been 
eliminated from the effects of the joint 
resolution, I did not hear him say that 
anyone contended that the Case bill, 
which authorized the potable water proj- 
ect, would be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the joint resolution. I have 
heard not one of the sponsors of the joint 
resolution contend that it does not or will 
not require the Federal Government to 
secure the permission of a particular 
State to take any water out of the sea, 
even for the purpose of making fresh 
water from it. 

We know also that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment must have permission from a 
State to take sea water from the sea it 
will find great difficulties in getting the 
State to agree to the transportation and 
pumping of the water from one State to 
another. These are matters the Nation 
ought to be able to deal with. 

It is petroleum alone which has been 
discussed by the proponents of the joint 
resolution, but the values of the miner- 
als, of the magnesium, and of the potable 
water would dwarf even the huge esti- 
mated values of the petroleum reserve 
beneath the coastal waters. Those are 
items we have been too shortsighted to 
take into consideration. 

We must and should take into consid- 
eration the needs and desires and well 
being of the citizens of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana, but in doing so we must 
not fail to take into consideration the 
needs, rights, and privileges of the citi- 
zens of Maine, Wisconsin, Colorado, and 
of all the other States. What is asked 
for in this instance is a part of the birth- 
right of all Americans, whatever their 
place of residence may be. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeated- 
ly decided that the coastal waters and 
the submerged lands beneath them be- 
long today and always have belonged to 
the Nation. They belong today and al- 
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ways have belonged to each American 
alike. I would expect the citizens of my 
own great State of Tennessee to hold 
me to account if I were knowingly to be 
a party to such a disposition of a birth- 
right which is theirs. 

The Supreme Court has stated that 
when anything is owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States the Govern- 
ment is a trustee for all the people. A 
trustee is held to a high degree of ac- 
countability. A trustee cannot give away 
the trust estate. A trustee cannot trans- 
fer something without consideration. 
Yet the Senate, a member of the trus- 
teeship of this huge treasure, is being 
asked to give it away, without any con- 
sideration. It is being asked not only 
to give it away, but to give away a great 
many rights which have no relation to 
the oil and gas lying under the lands off 
the coast of the country. 

To be sure, the people of the seaboard 
States have a special and natural in- 
terest in their coastal waters and in the 
lands beneath them. We must recog- 
nize such an interest. We must provide 
for it. But in recognizing and provid- 
ing for such natural and special interests, 
we may question whether the national 
interest, or the interests of other States 
are served by quitclaiming the totality 
of the national interest in these areas. 
It is a subject which deserves and even 
requires, as I see it, full, unbiased, and 
complete study by an impartial group 
prior to the taking any action on this 
subject by the Congress of the United 
States. Ishall not presume to speak for 
any other State, but I can say that the 
people of the State of Tennessee expect 
the Congress of the United States to 
understand the full implications of what 
it is doing in this case. 

Mr. President, the other day I called 
attention to the fact that the House of 
Representatives of the State of Tennes- 
see has passed a resolution condemning 
this joint resolution, and asking that the 
Anderson-Hill bill be passed. Of course, 
that bill would use for educational pur- 
poses some of the revenue obtained from 
the submerged lands affected by the 
pending joint resolution. It has been 
estimated that the schools and the school 
children of Tennessee would receive a 
considerable number of million dollars 
if the revenue were used in that way. 

Up to this point I have discussed the 
values, both real and implied, which 
derive or may derive from the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf. . These 
values are enormous, but even they are 
small in contrast to other values which 
we shall place in jeopardy if we quit- 
claim the national interest in these sub- 
merged areas. Mighty principles are in- 
volved. 

It is a basic principle of our Govern- 
ment—a principle which lies even deep- 
er than the Constitution, a principle out 
of which much of the Constitution itself 
arose—that the force and effect of law 
must not be to give to one group of citi- 
zens more privileges than those given to 
other groups of citizens. Neither can 
we, by an extension of this philosophy, 
which is basic to our Government and 
our national life, create through the 
force and effect of law a group of States 
more privileged than other States, 
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The privileges and rights we grant to 
one State must be made available to all 
the States, 

This means that if in this instance 
we grant and give to a group of States 
the part of the national heritage and 
the rights possessed by the Nation in 
these submerged coastal lands, we have 
no right to withhold from inland States 
such rights as the Nation as a whole 
possesses in the portions of the public 
domain lying within those States. 

Can we properly give to California, 
Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and the other 
seaboard States, certain rights in the 
submerged lands lying off their coasts, 
which lands are now a part of the public 
domain, unless we also give to the in- 
land States such of the public domain 
as lies within their borders? 

The answer is perfectly clear and 
plain, Mr. President. We cannot give 
one kind of justice to Texas and another 
kind of justice to New Mexico. We 
cannot give one kind of justice, if it be 
justice, to California, and another kind 
of justice to Utah. We cannot give one 
kind of justice, if it be justice, to Louisi- 
ana, and another kind of justice to 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, bills which, if enacted, 
would mean a substantial end to the 
vast public domain are already pending 
in Congress. Many persons have made 
statements to the effect that it is pre- 
posterous to think that if the measure 
quitclaiming -a substantial part of the 
national interest in the submerged coast- 
al lands were enacted into law, a serious 
demand would be made that correspond- 
ing or equal rights and privileges be 
granted to the inland States, which 
would not obtain benefits from the pend- 
ing quitclaim joint resolution. Well- 
meaning men and women have stated 
that such a thing would be preposterous 
and unthinkable. However, that is not 
the case, Mr. President. Certainly it is 
true that before the ink would be dry 
on the Presidential signature to a quit- 
claim measure which the Congress might 
pass, the hoppers would be filled with 
bills providing that the Congress grant 
to the inland States rights in the publ’c 
domain substantially equal to the rights 
in the submerged lands which thus had 
been given to the seaboard States. 

Mr. President, even at the time when 
the Senate was considering the question 
of the confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. McKay, to be Secretary of the 
Interior, when Mr. McKay then appeared 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mx. BUTLER], whose statement 
on this matter is in the record, wished 
to know Mr. McKay’s position about the 
subject of the joint resolution which now 
is before us; and notice was given that 
as soon as the issue of the ownership 
of and right to the oil in the submerged 
lands was out of the way, there would 
be introduced a bill providing that the 
public lands be returned to the States in 
which those lands are located. It was 
obvious that the proponents of such 
measures could hardly wait to introduce 
them. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
wien from Tennessee yield for a ques- 

ion? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt] has already introduced 
a bill to give to the public-land States 
the minerals in the public lands? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming has introduced Senate bill 
807, about which there has been much 
discussion. The proponents of such 
measures have not even waited until the 
pending joint resolution has been passed; 
already they are trying to have the min- 
eral rights in the public domain taken 
away from the Federal Government. So 
it is obvious that action in the case of 
the public domain will be next. 

The Senator from Wyoming intro- 
duced Senate bill 807 in February of 
this year. I say to the Senator from 
Alabama that I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, for there is no fun- 
damental difference in the world between 
the property of the Federal Government 
in Yellowstone Park, in the State of Wyo- 
ming, and property belonging to the 
Federal Government in the lands under 
the sea, off the shores of Florida or Loui- 
siana. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said in clear and unequivocal 
terms that the States have no right, 
title, or interest in that land, but that 
it belongs to the United States. If any- 
thing, Mr. President, there is a stronger 
case for ownership of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by the people of Wyoming 
than there is for ownership of the lands 
under the ocean by the people of the 
coastal States. 

Legally there is no substantial differ- 
ence; but the stronger case is in favor 
of the ownership of Yellowstone National 
Park by the people of Wyoming, inas- 
much as the national sovereignty in con- 
nection with protection of the Nation 
would not necessarily be affected by hav- 
ing Yellowstone National Park owned by 
the people of Wyoming, whereas an im- 
portant part of the national sovereignty, 
in connection with the relationship of 
our Nation with other nations, requires 
that the Federal Government, not the 
States, have jurisdiction, control, and 
ownership of the lands and waters lying 
immediately beyond the shores of the 
United States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
rights of the Federal Government in the 
submerged lands arise as an attribute of 
the sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, whereas the rights of the Federal 
Government in the public lands arise as 
ipeisients to ordinary proprietary owner- 

p 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
true. The Federal Government has only 
a proprietary interest in the various na- 
tional parks. However, as has been 
pointed out by the Supreme Court in 
various cases, particularly in the Cali- 
fornia case, it is essential to the national 
sovereignty that the United States have 
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control of the coastal waters. That is 
necessary in connection with the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, the regulation of 
navigation, the maintenance of national 
defense, and for many, many other im- 
portant purposes. 

So the people of Wyoming would have 
a stronger case, I say quite frankly, for 
the return to Wyoming of Yellowstone 
National Park, than the coastal States 
would have for possession of the sub- 
merged lands lying off their coasts. Of 
course it would not be proper to say that 
the coastal States were interested in 
having those lands returned to them, for 
those lands have never really been theirs. 

I have in my hand a bill, which was 
introduced by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt] on February 6, 1953. 
It is Senate bill 807, to provide for grant- 
ing to the several States the mineral 
rights in public lands belonging to the 
United States. Mr. President, we might 
as well understand what will happen if 
we pass the pending measure, and we 
ought to give notice to the public. If we 
want to reverse our traditional policy of 
developing the public domain, the na- 
tional parks, and the national forests, 
and of utilizing them for the benefit of 
the people, we can do so by passing the 
joint resolution, and thereby giving 
away our assets. It would be the begin- 
ning of the biggest giveaway program 
the world have ever known. At a time 
when we are hard pressed financially, 
when we have a heavy tax burden, and 
a gigantic national debt, we start a give- 
away program. Big interests have not 
only come in through the back door; 
they have also come in through the front 
door to take away from the people of 
this Nation the assets and treasure that 
is theirs. 

The Senator from Wyoming, having 
introduced Senate bill 807, as I say, came 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to testify in support of it. 
I was present at the time the Senator 
testified. Note what the Senator from 
Wyoming wants. The title of his bill is: 
“A bill to provide for granting to the 
several States the mineral rights in pub- 
lic lands belonging to the United States,” 

The bill then proceeds to provide: 

That subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this act all minerals and mineral rights 
in deposits in the public lands belonging to 
the United States, including (1) lands tem- 
porarily withdrawn or reserved for classifica- 
tion purposes, and (2) lands within grazing 
districts established pursuant to Public Law 
No. 482, 73d Congress, approved June 28, 
1934, as amended (commonly known as the 
Taylor Grazing Act), except any such lands 
forming a part of a national forest, are here- 
by granted to the several States within the 
territorial boundaries of which such lands 
are situated. Such minerals and mineral 
rights and the proceeds derived from the 
sale, lease, or other disposition thereof shall 
be used for such purposes as the respective 
legislatures of such States shall determine. 


Mr. President, it will be observed that 
the Senator from Wyoming apparently 
excluded the national forests. He prob- 
ably has some special interest in main- 
taining the national forests. Perhaps 
that is his hobby. But there are things 
other than the national forests for 
instance, Yellowstone National Park. 
The Senator from Wyoming is only one 
of an increasingly large number making 
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similar proposals and demands. The 
cry and clamor that will be made, if the 
pending joint resolution should unfor- 
tunately be passed for measures of this 
kind, which would destroy our great 
wealth and treasure, will shock the peo- 
ple of the Nation who are interested in 
parks and public lands. 

I think it might be well to quote what 
was said by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER] to the new Secretary of 
the Interior, when he appeared before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, The Senator from Nebraska 
stated to the Secretary: 

I would like to say here that when the 
tidelands question is settled—and I hope it 
will be rather definitely before too far in this 
session—there are plans for the introduction 
of a bill that will make the same theory ap- 
plicable to public lands now held by the Fed- 
eral Government within the State, and 
Nevada can really be a State of the Union 
instead of a part State and part Territory. 
The same is applicable to other areas. That 
may be very impractical. It is only a thought 
thrown out to indicate to you one bill that 
may be facing us a little later in the session. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr, Watkins], who participated 
in this debate a little while ago, had the 
same idea, because when the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] testified þe- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in favor of the Hill amend- 
ment to the Anderson bill, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], speaking of 
the public lands, said: 

As a matter of fact, outside of the forests, 
which I think can better be administered by 
the National Government, and the national 
parks and monuments, I think probably it 
would be a good idea to give those over to 
the States and let them have them. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee for 
a question. 

_Mr. GORE. Does my colleague feel 
that the passage of the pending meas- 
ure would in some way justify the pas- 
sage of the additional measures to which 
he has made reference? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
question by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. There can be no 
doubt that the Senators who are ask- 
ing for the return to the States of the 
public domain, including the forests and 
mineral rights, have quite as good claim, 
if not a better claim, than do the States 
to the land under the coastal waters. 
No one questions that very seriously. As 
a matter of fact, not only did the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
participate in the discussions in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs when this particular measure was 
being considered, at the time I was pres- 
ent, but also the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MatonE], who 
made very lengthy statements about how 
he felt. He suggested that if the pend- 
ing measure should become law, the very 
next step should be to return to the 
States all the public lands and national 
forests, which we all prize so highly. 

I think in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs the Senator from 
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Nevada submitted such an amendment 
to the joint resolution now before the 
Senate. I am not certain, but I think 
he did, and that it was voted down, as 
I recall, 7 to 6. Anyway, there was sup- 
port for the amendment, showing that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs itself is almost convinced even 
at the present time that we should begin 
now to give away the national parks, na- 
tional forests, and the Nation’s mineral 
rights under the public domain. I un- 
derstand the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada intends to submit an amend- 
ment to the pending joint resolution on 
the floor of the Senate, proposing that 
the properties I have mentioned be given 
away. 

I want to say to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, that our 
great national forests and parks are not 
distinctly either Democratic or Repub- 
lican in origin. He has made a deep 
study of the history of these matters. I 
believe I am correct in saying that prob- 
ably our first and greatest conservation- 
ist was a former Republican President, 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, and an- 
other former President, William Howard 
Taft, father of the majority leader, did 
a great deal to add to this wealth, as 
have other Presidents ever since. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield, for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Tennessee 
whether it is not a fact that many years 
ago land granting was a pastime in- 
dulged in almost to the extent of wreck- 
ing the country. Vast assets were given 
to individuals and small groups, so that 
when immigrants began to arrive, they 
found that the land had already been 
pretty well taken up, and there was little 
desirable land around the communities 
which had been settled which they could 
lease or buy? That situation created 
great consternation. In the early his- 
tory of the Supreme Court, most of the 
Court’s time was devoted to hearing such 
matters, in an endeavor to rectify in- 
justices that had been done. It seems 
to me that we are starting again on the 
very same program. I wonder whether 
the Senator agrees with me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Tennessee yielded to the Senator from 
Montana for a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
propounded a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I yielded for a question, and the 
Senator from Montana has asked me 
whether I agreed with him. I answered 
by saying that I do agree absolutely 
with the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will yield in a 
moment. Mr. President, I may say that 
is one reason for my saying that this is 
such an important controversy. Power- 
ful vested interests, great monopolistic 
forces within the United States, are try- 
ing very hard to use any front they can, 
and to interest anyone they can, in their 
effort to have turned over to private 
exploitation the beautiful forests, for ex- 
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ample, of Olympic Park, and of Mount 
Rainier, and even Yellowstone Park it- 
self, so that they can cut the timber and 
use the minerals. 

Mr. President, if we permit them to 
get their hands on these minerals it will 
be an entering wedge for other give- 
away proposals. That is so obvious that 
it needs no elaboration. It would be just 
the beginning of the biggest giveaway 
program in connection with the national 
wealth of this Nation. It is horrible to 
contemplate what would happen as a 
result of such an effort. It would affect 
minerals in Colorado which are being 
developed and valuable minerals in 
Idaho in various and sundry mines on 
which the monopolistie special interests 
are trying to get their hands. That is 
the reason why some people are so much 
interested in this proposed legislation. 
It is not only the great electric power 
trust that is interested in stopping the 
development of our Federal power proj- 
ects; there are other interests which 
want to cut lumber from our forests and 
destroy that which the Federal Govern- 
ment has established. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

é Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that if we 
pass this proposed legislation we shall 
open the door to many different kinds of 
claims? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course. We 
shall open the door to many, many dif- 
ferent kinds of claims. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
would read to the Senate a letter which 
was addressed to me by a member of the 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be very 
happy to read the letter. It is from a 
member of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Wyoming, dated at 
Rawlings, Wyo., and reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR HILL: I have been following 
your efforts toward retaining Federal owner- 
ship of the so-called tidelands oil lands in 
our newspapers. However, it appears to me 
that in light of the campaign promises of the 
Eisenhower administration, those lands or at 


least part of them will eventually go to the 
coastal States. 

Therefore, I wish to serve notice at this 
time that Carbon County, Wyo., makes its 
claim to its proportionate part of all oil 
royalties and other moneys received by the 
State of Texas from this source. 

We lay our claim by virtue of our terri- 
tory's inherent historical rights. We were a 
part of the Republic of Texas and of the 
original Spanish grant. Moreover, not only 
was there the historical claim by those gov- 
ernments to our soil but there was actual 
possession, according to the best facts we can 
determine at this time: we have old, aban- 
doned operations here which I am reliably 
advised are the workings of the Spanish con- 
quistadors. 

Certainly, if the basis of the present legis- 
lation is the extension of the borders of 
Texas seaward to their existing location when 
it was taken in as a State, it is only logical 
that the borders must likewise extend north- 
ward with the respect to the benefits to be 
derived from the reestablishment of the old 
borders. With the acceptance of the bene- 
fits from the Federal Government go also the 
burdens of distribution and sharing propor- 
tionately with us. 

Your advice will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT S. LOWE. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama is exactly right. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Did the gentleman who 
wrote the letter say anything about giv- 
ing Texas a part of the silver mines 
which are located in Wyoming and re- 
ferred to in his letter? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator that I do not know the differ- 
ence between Wyoming and Texas rela- 
tive to silver mines, but I can say that 
by the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion the cooperation, the beneficial prac- 
tices we have worked out under our con- 
stitutional process, and the arrange- 
ments between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, are going to be sub- 
tantially torn asunder. There will be 
an increasing number of disputes be- 
tween States, and between States and 
the Federal Government, between States 
and foreign powers, and between the 
United States and foreign powers. 
There will be claims, controversies, 
and lawsuits slowing down the devel- 
opment of our Nation, in such mat- 
ters as extracting potable water from 
sea water, and other programs, includ- 
ing producing magnesium from sea 
water. 

The resolution is not calculated to 
bring about friendly relations. We al- 
ready know that there is going to be a 
lawsuit. Perhaps, when the Hunt bill 
comes before the Senate providing for 
turning over to the States the mineral 
rights in the public lands, or, perhaps, 
when the Malone bill to modify the Min- 
eral Leasing Act and to give the States 
ownership of minerals in public lands, 
or perhaps when the Butler and Wat- 
kins proposals come up, the Senate will 
turn them down. But the principle will 
be established by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

Perhaps the Congress would deny 
those claims, although it is difficult to 
see how in all honesty it could do so. 
But the principle would have been es- 
tablished, great values would be at stake, 
and sooner or later the demands by the 
have-not States would have to be met. 

Important and influential groups 
which wish to see this come about are 
already busy spreading propaganda to 
make this a fact. If we establish the 
principle that the national heritage can 
be given away today, there will be 
precious little of it left by the time our 
children have grown to responsible citi- 
zenship. Perhaps the public domain 
would not go all at once, but little by lit- 
tle it would reach the hands of those who 
think more of an immediate profit than 
of the eventual welfare of the Nation 
their children and grandchildren will 
inherit. 

The establishment of such a principle 
will require the abandonment of an 
earlier and sound principle which has 
guided both of our great national polit- 
ical parties. The Republicans have al- 
ways taken pride in the enormous for- 
ward steps which were taken by our Na- 
tion under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot in the 
field of conservation. The Democratic 
Party has always prided itself on the 
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further steps in conservation which 
were taken under Woodrow Wilson, in 
whose administration the National Park 
Service was created, and in the admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. 

It will be a black page in our history 
if one of the first acts of the new ad- 
ministration of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is the negation of the princi- 
ple under which we have protected and 
conserved the resources’of that great 
portion of our national heritage which 
is the public domain. 

There are those who declare that only 
grazing privileges and mineral rights on 
public lands are desired. We are told 
that the national forests and the na- 
tional parks and the game refuges of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service will continue to be safe. 

Why, if we change the principle should 
they remain safe. No one bothered 
about the ownership of the submerged 
coastal areas until it was discovered that 
they contained oil and that such oil 
could be brought to the surface as a 
practical matter. 

Once we establish a new principle, 
what is going to protect such a park as 
the Olympic National Park, or the Great 
Smoky National Park? The Olympic 
park was authorized to protect the last 
great remaining northwestern rain for- 
est. It represents a tremendous value. 
Who is going to save it from a little 
selective cutting here and there? Who is 
going to stand in the way of its eventual 
destruction? 

Other national parks contain power 
sites which are much desired. Others 
contain minerals which are sought after 
by exploiters—probably there is oil on 
some of them. There is not a park 
without a commercial value. Once we 
begin the process of the disintegration of 
our national heritage where can we call 
a halt? 

We are asked to pass legislation quit- 
claiming the national interest in the 
submerged coastal lands, and if the 
President should give his assent to such 
legislation we would be giving the 
plunderers and exploiters a blueprint 
showing them just how to go about get- 
ting what they want out of the National 
Government. We would have provided a 
perfect demonstration. r 

I have heard it argued by the citize 
of some States which contain large acre- 
ages of public lands that if Congress 
would enact a law granting their States 
the mineral rights on the public lands 
within the boundaries of those States, 
the result would be that the States 
would have enough income to pay 
for the costs of all their schools and the 
building of their roads, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, to abolish State taxes. 
We can well imagine that the thought 
of such an eventuality would be most 
persuasive to the citizens of such States. 

If Congress should give away such 
rights, it would have violated the spirit 
and the intention that led to the found- 
ing of this Nation. By such an act Con- 
gress would have created a group of citi- 
zens far more privileged than others. I 
can well imagine that citizens of the 
State of New York, who must pay heavy 
State taxes, would look with envy, and 
possibly with a feeling of inferiority, on 
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the citizens of another State who were 
privileged, due to the generosity of Con- 
gress with the basic national heritage, 
not to pay State taxes. 

The handing over of the public do- 
main to the States would not add one 
iota to the wealth or the eventual utility 
of that domain. Perhaps the “take” of 
minerals from these lands might come 
faster if Federal conservation practices 
did not apply. Perhaps some exploiters 
would be allowed to exploit greater por- 
tions of the domain if Federal conserva- 
tion rules and regulations did not apply, 
but to the total value not one cent would 
be added by such a change of ownership, 
As a matter of fact, it is possible that 
overexploitation might reduce the values 
of the public domain. 

As it is, the public domain belongs to 
all Americans as a birthright; and all 
Americans, whether they live in Vermont 
or in Arizona, in Michigan or Montana, 
have rights to share therein as a com- 
mon property and a common heritage, 

No one knows the value of the public 
domain. I have seen it set at a figure 
of $3 trillion. It is doubtful that even 
the gentlemen at the Treasury know how 
much $3 trillion is. We need not name 
a figure. it will suffice to say that the 
pubic domain is incomparably the most 
valuable possession of the Nation, and 
that by passing a quitclaim measure 
which would mark a great and grave 
deduction to the National heritage, we 
would be creating a principle which 
would sooner or later lead to demands 
for every last acre of the public land 


-which has any value. The Nation—that 


is, the sum of all of us—could be left 
with bald desert and nothing more, 
Nothing would be sacred, 

The Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, 
former Secretary of the Interior, in his 
testimony on March 2, before the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
suggested that if Congress passed a quit- 
claim measure with respect to sub- 
merged lands, Congress might as well get 
ready for bank night. I agree with Mr. 
Chapman, 

The figures on Federal land holdings 
which I am about to state were taken 
from a tabulation made in 1950. Not all 
the lands which I shall list belong prop- 
erly under the heading of the public do- 
main, which should consist of lands orig- 
inally belonging to the Nation and still 
in that category. Nevertheless, this rea- 
sonably complete list of land holdings 
belonging to the Nation is important, in 
that it shows what we may be placing at 
stake in actions taken on the submerged 
lands question. 

Under control of the United States 
Forest Service is one of the greatest 
properties of the Nation, the vast areas 
of forests which were placed under spe- 
cial protection in order to prevent the 
wholesale deforestation of the Nation, 
which was threatened at the turn of the 
century. It might be well to remind 
Senators that the Forest Service was 
the creation of a Republican administra- 
tion. The Forest Service has under its 
jurisdiction a total of 160,582,000 acres. 

Conservation means conservation for 
use. Proper conservation does not mean 
the locking up of resources beyond the 
reach of human need. It means the 
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wise management of the conserved re- 
sources, so that the Nation may receive 
the maximum benefit—a benefit far 
greater in the long run than would have 
been the case had the Government al- 
lowed these resources to be used up at 
once. 

The Forest Service not only protects 
and develops an important renewable 
resource of tremendous value; it makes 
money for the Nation in so doing. The 
return to the Treasury from its efforts 
is about $70 million a year. 

The National Park Service protects 
and preserves the magnificent natural 
wonders of our country, along with sites 
of special significance in our growth and 
history. Nearly 37 million people a year 
enjoy our national parks. The State of 
Tennessee is proud to have one of the 
most beautiful national parks partly 
within its boundaries, the Great Smokies 
National Park. The areas under the ju- 
risdiction of the National Park Service 
are nearly 14 million acres in extent. 

The Soil Conservation Service which 
seeks to rebuild worn and eroded soil into 
new usefulness has 7,415,000 acres under 
its jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Land Management, 
which has the largest portion of the pub- 
lic domain in its jurisdiction, is currently 
returning to the Treasury about $64,500,- 
000 a year, principally from royalties on 
Mineral rights and in small part from 
grazing fees. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is trus- 
tee for 57,280,000 acres of land belonging 
to Indians. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service includes in its refuges a total of 
4,129,000 acres. 

The Reclamation Service has under its 
jurisdiction 9,928,000 acres of land. As 
revenues based on the power activities of 
the Reclamation Service incidental to its 
irrigation and reclamation activities, 
Some $80 million a year are returned to 
the Federal Treasury. 

TVA, largely in my own State of Ten- 
hessee, owns 459,000 acres. 

The Army and Air Force control 19,- 
332,000 acres and the Navy an additional 
2,126,000. Other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government had 1,333,000 acres un- 
der their jurisdiction. 

The total of this acreage in the United 
States proper is 455,632,000 acres. 

In addition, almost the whole of Alaska 
is in the public domain and sooner or 
later such principles as we may apply 
to the disposition of public lands in the 
continental United States will apply in 
Alaska. Thus the fate of another 365 
million acres in Alaska is at stake in what 
we do here. 

I have referred previously to the testi- 
mony before the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee by the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman. In my view he set 
forth the problems and dangers involved 
in some of the proposals for quitclaim- 
ing the national interest in the sub- 
merged coastal lands with admirable 
clarity. As Secretary or a member of 
the secretariat of the Interior Depart- 
ment for 20 years, Mr. Chapman has 
given deep study to problems of conser- 
vation in general and to this particular 
problem which we are now discussing. 


He is an expert among experts. 
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Mr. President, rather than read Mr, 
Chapman's statement in full, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the excerpts which I 
have marked be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Federal Government is a trustee of 
the national assets of the people. It has a 
duty to develop and utilize these assets for 
the maximum benefit of all the people. Ad- 
herence to these principles has made possi- 
ble the development of our national forests, 
our national parks, our vast areas dedicated 
to the protection of watersheds and river 
systems and our great reclamation and 
hydroelectric projects. 

These public enterprises are not the ex- 
clusive accomplishments of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal administrations. As a matter 
of fact, they received their initial impetus 
from a great Republican, Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose policies on natural resources 
were cited as a model by President Eisen- 
hower in his recent message on the state of 
the Union. 

Unfortunately, we seem to be confronted 
today with a powerful and concerted effort 
to wrest control of the Nation’s great wealth 
in natural resources from its constitutional 
trustee. The bills before this committee to 
give away our national rights in the sub- 
merged-oil lands of the Continental Shelf, 
in the face of three decisions of the Supreme 
Court declaring those rights to be vested 
in the National Government as the repre- 
sentative of all the people, are but one 
example. I am deeply concerned that if 
these measures are enacted they will estab- 
lish the pattern for the greatest giveaway 
program in the history of the world. Once 
we give away our birthrights, we can never 


+ get them back. 


This is no idle fear. For years, powerful 
pressure groups have been attempting to 
raid various parts of the public domain. 
They are now redoubling their efforts be- 
cause they see in the inexperience of the 
new administration an opportunity to put 
over some of their giveaway legislation. We 
can expect a rash of legislative proposals. 
Right now, for example, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for the sale of public 
lands to private owners and for the preven- 
tion of any further extension of national 
parks or national forests. 

I was sorry to note that the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has been quoted as saying 
that after disposing of the submerged oil 
lands bills, the committee would go forward 
with bills which would turn over a substan- 
tial part of the public lands to the States 
and then would proceed to legislation which 
would turn over public power projects to the 
States. Another distinguished majority 
Member of the Senate stated recently in a 
public address that he favors the sale of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to private inter- 
ests. 

I should like to urge these gentlemen to 
examine such proposals very critically. I 
shall not take the time to go into further 
detail, May I recommend, however, exam- 
ination of an article by Bernard DeVoto, on 
page 53 of Harper’s Magazine for February 
1953. The article is entitled ‘Billion Dollar 
Jackpot” and provides much food for 
thought for every citizen interested in the 
natural resources problems of our country. 

I often wonder whether the people of our 
Nation realize what their stake is in our 
nationally held natural resources. I should 
like to put into the record some figures pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Interior Department during my tenure 
as Secretary. I shall not take the time to 
read all of the figures now but would like 
simply to point out that they show approxi- 
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mately 693 million acres made up of unap- 
propriated public domain lands, national for- 
ests, national parks, and national wildlife 
refuges: 
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These public lands contain an estimated 
4 billion barrels of oil, enough oil shale to 
produce 130 billion barrels of crude oil, 111 
trillion cubic feet of gas and 324 billion tons 
of coal, to mention only a few of the natural 
resources involved. 

It has been roughly estimated that the 
value of the public domain in the conti- 
nental United States amounts to well over 
a trillion dolllars and in Alaska to $551 
billion. Actually, however, no accurate esti- 
mate can be made until the lands are thor- 
oughly surveyed and carefully appraised. 

It may be that the citizens of the United 
States really wish to give away this treasure 
to a few States, but I doubt it. At the very 
least, however, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, before this Government adopts a 
policy of distributing national resources to 
small groups of States, that a careful inven- 
tory and appraisal be made. In other words, 
if this administration is intent upon follow- 
ing a giveaway policy, the people are at least 
entitled to know what and how much is be- 
ing given away. I would urge therefore that 
a Commission be established to inventory 
and appraise all of the nationally held nat- 
ural resources. I have the feeling that when 
such a study is completed our individual 
citizens, the Congress and the administra- 
tion may look upon some of the legislative 
proposals which are beginning to appear with 
a more critical eye. 

Serious as this aspect of the problem is, 
there are today even more vital considera- 
tions relating to our national security. If 
ever in our history it has been important to 
make wise and judicious use of our nationally 
owned natural resources, it is crucially im- 
portant now. As in many other areas, the 
United States today must approach its re- 
source problems in global terms. 

What I have said relates with particular 
force to oil—the most strategic substance in 
the political economy of our times. Vast 
quantities of oil are required for the mili- 
tary and economic buildup of the free world, 
and in case of all-out war, of course, oll can 
spell the difference between victory and de- 
feat. In short, in these perilous days, oil is 
essential for survival. 

These considerations make the world dis- 
tribution of known oil deposits a key factor 
in our national as well as our international 
planning. The most important of these de- 
posits are in the United States and the Carib- 
bean-Gulf of Mexico area, the Persian Gulf, 
and around the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Roughly, 58 percent of the world’s known oil 
reserves lie in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
of this amount approximately 86 percent is 
in the Middle East and 11 percent in the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites. 

Only the United States and the U, S. S. R. 
are even close to being able to supply their 
own needs, and the United States has now 
become an oil-importing nation to the tune 
of a million barrels a day. Western Europe 
is utterly dependent on Middle East oil and 
its requirements are rising every day as eco- 
nomic reconstruction progresses. 

Even this briefest of thumbnail sketches 
of the world oil situation speaks for itself. 
If Middle East oil were cut off from our allies 
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tomorrow, we could not now fill the gap with- 
out crippling our own economy. With much 
of the free world oil supply under the shadow 
of the Soviet Union, it is imperative that 
we have emergency oil reserves quickly ex- 
pansible into actual production. 

The facts of life are that our only prac- 
tical potential source of such a reserve in 
the short run is in the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf. What is plainly re- 
quired is a planned program for the develop- 
ment of these lands, which will encourage 
the necessary investment and risk on the 
part of private companies and at the same 
time control drilling and withdrawals in 
line with a coordinated plan for conservation 
and security. 

President Truman, in recognition of .these 
facts, tried for years to get the Congress to 
enact legislation providing for the develop- 
ment of the submerged oil lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, The President was deeply 
concerned over the failure of the Congress to 
authorize such development under the su- 
pervision of the Interior Department and over 
the danger that these national resources 
would be given away. These were the fac- 
tors which led him to issue his order of Jan- 
uary 16, 1953, setting aside the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Much heat and little light has attended 
the discussion of this order. Unfortunately 
there are some who have attempted to con- 
fuse the issue by creating the false impres- 
sion that the President's action was some- 
how invalid. Careful scrutiny of Attorney 
General Brownell's letter on the subject of 
the order shows that he nowhere asserted or 
implied that the order was invalid in whole 
or in part. The President merely did every- 
thing within his power to bring home to the 
people the tremendous importance of con- 
serving and utilizing the oil deposits of the 
Continental Shelf for the national security 
and to establish the framework for such con- 
servation and utilization under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Navy and pur- 
suant to future congressional action. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that it 
will be an easy task to accomplish a full- 
scale planned development of oil reserves of 
the Continental Shelf if the lands are per- 
mitted to remain under Federal control. 
Nor do I wish to imply that State ownership 
would make such development impossible. 
As in all controversial matters, there are 
persuasive arguments on both sides. It is 
my deep conviction, however, that on a com- 
parative basis the Central Government is 
better equipped than individual States to 
administer an overall plan for optimum 
utilization of these resources and to do 
equity to all interested parties. Time is 
short and the need is great. As a matter of 
public policy, it appears to me to be fool- 
hardy for the Federal Government at this 
time in history to divest itself of control 
over emergency sources of strength. 

Successful production of offshore oil is a 
costly, technically difficult and time-consum- 
ing venture. While foreign sources are avail- 
able at relatively low production costs, it is 
reasonable to assume that private investors 
may tend to defer development of domestic 
areas until the market price for petroleum 
reaches a level which would make it more 
advantageous economically. For this rea- 
son there must be a program for the en- 
couragement of immediate development of 
these lands so that readily expansible pro- 
It seems clear to me that the most practical 
duction will be on hand for emergency use. 
way of approaching this task is to establish 
a program under central management, which 
would encourage investment and, at the 
same time, control withdrawals and drilling 
let a through judicious leasing provi- 
sions. 

Senate bill 107 (Anderson bill) would 
establish the framework for such a uniform 
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program of development and administration. 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 (Holland bill), 
on the other hand, sets forth no plan what- 
soever for development, conservation, or de- 
fense. And Senate bill 294 (Daniels bill), 
while it purports to provide for supervision 
and control of the development of the lands, 
would largely decentralize such supervision 
and control to the individual coastal States 
without definitive standards of performance 
or effective sanctions against noncompliance. 

It seems abundantly clear that it would 
be very difficult to effectuate a coordinated 
program for development and conservation 
of the submerged oil lands of the Continental 
Shelf if each State were free to negotiate its 
own terms and conditions with individual 
lessees. . 

In short, we cannot expect to give away 
national assets to a few individual States 
and still control them for national pur- 
poses as though we had not given them away. 

Moreover, there are other difficulties in- 
herent in Senate Joint Resolution 13 and 
Senate bill 294 which might well impede 
rather than assist the development so ur- 
gently required. It is significant, for ex- 
ample, that the Supreme Court in its de- 
cisions relating to the Continental Shelf 
held that the United States acquired such 
lands and has paramount rights and do- 
minion over them as an incident of national 
external sovereignty and in furtherance of 
the international interests and responsibil- 
ities of the Nation. Accordingly, it may be 
argued that since dominion and control of 


- Continental Shelf lands under the ocean are 
a matter of national external sovereignty 


relating to the international domain, such 
dominion and control cannot be transferred 
to a State. 

I will not presume to dispose of these con- 
stitutional questions. This committee has 
heard testimony from eminent legal counsel. 
It is simply my purpose to caution the com- 
mittee that the proposed measures referred 
to contain an open invitation to litigation 
which could tie up development of the oil 
resources of the Continental Shelf for many 
years. 

A closely related problem arises from the 
fact that Senate Joint Resolution 13 and 
S. 294 would involve an extension of the 
territorial waters of the United States. Such 
extension has consistently been opposed by 
our Departments of State, Defense, Com- 
merce, and Interior as contrary to the na- 
tional interest. Such action might well en- 
courage similar extensions by other nations 
with consequent threat to our shipping and 
our fishing industry. All of this promises 
to involve us in international boundary dis- 
putes for many years and to make it more 
difficult for this Government to maintain 
favorable external relations. 

The Anderson bill, S. 107, avoids the legal 
and international complications I have men- 
tioned. It is consisterit with our conserva- 
tion tradition from the time of Teddy Roose- 
velt to that of Harry Truman. At the same 
time it provides the basis for expeditious de- 
velopment of the Continental Shelf oil re- 
serves for defense p , with due regard 
for the equities of States and individuals. 
The Hill amendment would ensure the uti- 
lization of revenues accruing to the United 
States as a result of this development in con- 
sonance with sound public policy. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out that Mr. Chapman 
says that the forests, the parks, and the 
public domain constitute a National 
Treasury which has been built up by 
both Democratic and Republican Presi- 
dents and administrations, 

Mr. Chapman says: 

Unfortunately, we seem to be confronted 
today with a powerful and concerted effort 
to wrest control of the Nation’s great wealth 
in natural resources from its constitutional 
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trustee, The bills before this committee to 
give away our national rights in the sub- 
merged oil lands of the Continental Shelf, 
in the face of three decisions of the Supreme 
Court declaring those rights to be vested in 
the National Government as the representa- 
tive of all the people, are but one example. 
I am deeply concerned that if these measures 
are enacted they will establish the pattern 
for the greatest giveaway program in the 
history of the world. Once we give away our 
birthrights, we can never get them back. 


This is the former Secretary of the In- 
terior speaking. He knows this problem. 
He knows the pressures from those who 
are seeking to get the Congress to give 
away our birthright. He says that once 
we give it away, we shall never be able 
to get it back. 

Mr. Chapman further says: 

It seems abundantly clear that it would 
be very difficult to effectuate a coordinated 
program for development and conservation 
of the submerged oil lands of the Continental 
Shelf if each State were free to negotiate its 
own terms and conditions with individual 
lessees. 

In short, we cannot expect to give away 
national assets to a few individual States and 
still control them for national purposes as 
though we had not given them away. 


I hope Senators and others interested 
will read Mr. Chapman’s very excellent 
statement. I think Senators must also 
know that, probably more than any other 
man in the United States today, Mr. 
Chapman is familiar with the value of 
this great domain and the difficulty we 
have had in trying to keep it intact. 

Mr. President, this administration is 
certainly not going to be appreciated by. 
the American people if it inaugurates the 
biggest giveaway program in the history 
of our Nation. It is proposed to give 
away the oil and the minerals in the sea 
and the lands under the sea. Already 
bills are prepared and efforts are to be 
made to take the rest of the public lands, 
denying the United States access to the 
waters of the sea. The evidence is 
mounting that this is the beginning of 
the biggest giveaway program that has 
ever been known. 

I noticed the other day that part of 
the general pattern to effectuate an all- 
out giveaway program is evidenced in 
the announcement of the Secretary of 
the Interior that the synthetic fuel plant 
at Louisiana, Mo., is to be shut down. 
This means, in its simplest terms and 
devoid of circumlocutions, that this ad- 
ministration proposes to stop one of the 
major efforts which the Congress created 
in 1947 for advancing experiments in 
producing oil and gas from coal. 

It means that $75 million of Govern- 
ment investment is thrown away blithely 
in order to “save” $2 million this year. 

It means that the possibilities of creat- 
ing employment opportunities for coal 
miners in the face of a gradually dimin- 
ishing demand for coal have been set 
back for an unpredictable time. 

It means that the plant, which cost so 
much and which has so much to offer all 
the people, will be disposed of as surplus 
probably at a fraction of its true worth. 

I should like to ask whether, in so 
lightly overturning a program of the 
Congress, the Secretary of the Interior 
consulted the Defense Department as to 
the effect of this action on our security. 
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Even as we debate this subject here it 
is my understanding that various pri- 
vate corporations are beginning to re- 
cruit the specialized and highly trained 
manpower at the Louisiana synthetic 
fuel plant. There are some five hundred 
workers there. Thus, even if this body 
should decide it wants the work to pro- 
ceed, the able men whom the Govern- 
ment trained at taxpayers’ expense will 
no longer be available. 

The meager sum which the Bureau of 
Mines is expending to operate small 
laboratories at Bruceton, Pa.; Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Rifle, Colo.; Laramie, 
Wyo.; and Gorgas, Ala., for experimenta- 
tion in both coal and oil shale is not 
enough in this important security effort. 

The spirit of Santa Claus is being 
breathed quickly and early into the ac- 
tions of the new Secretary of the In- 
terior by the administration. This all 
fits into the same pattern. The plant at 
Louisiana, Mo., was originally an am- 
monia plant. The Federal Government 
has $75 million invested in it for the 
purpose of seeing if oil cannot be made 
from coal. It has been a tremendous 
success. The oil companies tried for a 
long time to get former Secretary of the 
Interior Chapman to close down this 
plant because they do not want the com- 
petition of oil from coal. It now appears 
that the big interests have at last pre- 
vailed. The Department of the Interior 
was told to economize to the extent of 
$2 million. How did it economize? It 
took the $2 million from the operation 
of the plant in Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. President, the process of getting 
oil from coal has reached the point 
where it might be possible to compete 
with oil taken from the ground, and, 
therefore, with our diminishing oil sup- 
ply, that may become a very valuable 
national asset. 

Mr. President, this is all part of a pat- 
tern in the giveaway program. It is 
giving away our national heritage and 
our national assets for exploitation by 
special interests. 

With the Louisiana, Mo., plant put out 
of business it is likely that other pro- 
grams to develop scientific processes 
that have been worked out, many of 
which are patentable, many of which 
have tremendous values, will no longer 
remain in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. President, there are some indica- 
tions that the administration is begin- 
ning to realize some of the implications 
which lie in the proposal to quitclaim 
the national interest in the submerged 
coastal lands. We may hope, for the 
sake of our country’s future, that this 
is true. This growing awareness is dis- 
cussed by Thomas L. Stokes in a recent 
column in the Washington Star, entitled 
“Administration Sees the Light.” 

For the information of Senators who 
may not have read the important col- 
umn at the time of its appearance, I 
should like to read one or two para- 
graphs from the article. I shall not read 
all of it. Mr. Stokes is a very thought- 
ful and courageous gentleman of the 
press in Washington. He writes a wide- 
ly distributed and read column for many 
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newspapers, I quote from Mr, Stokes’ 
article: 

The Eisenhower administration is indicat- 
ing growing alarm that what some private 
interests are seeking, with considerable sup- 
port in Congress, is not at all the conserva- 
tion of natural resources envisioned by 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom the President has 
made a model for his conservation policy. 

The administration belatedly seems to be 
waking up to the very clear fact, empha- 
sized in this column before it assumed office, 
that the drive to quitclaim offshore oil lands 
to the States is the opening of a Pandora's 
box for a really big grab of our natural re- 
sources. In short, to establish a precedent 
for turning back all the public lands within 
the States. That would mean easier ex- 
ploitation of minerals and metals, forest 
resources, grazing lands, and development 
of rivers for private profit rather than in the 
general public interest. That is directly 
contrary to the Theodore Roosevelt policy of 
preserving our natural resources by inte- 
grated national management in behalf of 
all the people, which is not possible if every 
State where there are public lands is left to 
its own whims in bargaining off the natural 
resources in what now is the public domain, 

Qualms of the administration were re- 
vealed by Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
when he appeared before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. To its sur- 
prise, he recommended that Congress grant 
to the coastal States only the authority to 
administer and develop oil and other natural 
resources in the marginal seas within their 
“historic boundaries” and not grant “a 
blanket quitclaim title to the land” which is 
what President Eisenhower so blithely 
promised during the campaign. 

This would still give the coastal States the 
revenues from these lands, and thus would 
deprive all other States of the benefits from 
them, such as Federal control would provide, 
but ostensibly would leave title to the off- 
shore lands still in the Federal Government, 
where the Supreme Court said it belonged. 
That would avoid a challenge of constitu- 
tionality from the Supreme Court if the issue 
were raised there again, as it could very well 
be if Congress granted title to the States. 
The Court said the States had no title to 
these lands nor any property interest therein. 

Though citing the constitutional question 
as the reason why he opposed a blanket quit- 
claim for the States, it was manifest that 
Attorney General Brownell also was aware 
of the inherent dangers to our whole natural 
resource conservation policy should the 
granting of title in the coastal lands be 
taken as a precedent for taking title by the 
States of all other public lands. 

For, when he was asked by Senator 
Barrett, Republican, of Wyoming, why the 
public lands within: the so-called public 
lands States, of which Wyoming is 1 of 14, 
should not also be given to the States, Mr. 
Brownell said that was an entirely separate 
question and had no relation to the issue 
involved in the offshore lands. However, 
a connection has been argued by Senator 
Barrett and other public-land-States mem- 
bers of the committee at every opportunity 
since the hearings began. 


Then Mr. Stokes goes on to say that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and other Senators have stated that 
they are waiting to get the Federal rights 
in their States transferred to the States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Pe KEFAUVER, I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee see any reason why the 
Western States, such as Wyoming, which 
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is represented in part by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr, BARRETT], 
should not ask to have oil rights and 
mineral rights completely transferred to 
them, when those rights are in ground 
obviously within their boundaries, if 
there is to be transferred to a State oil 
that lies 10 miles outside its seacoast? 
It may claim a boundary out that far, 
but the Federal Government has not 
recognized it. However, if a State claims 
rights 10 miles out from its seacoast, is 
there any fair reason why the people 
of Wyoming, Colorado, and other public- 
land States should not at least be ex- 
pressing an interest in the reserves which 
lie below their areas? Is it not trūe, 
therefore, that probably the very thing 
the Senator from Tennessee is talking 
about is certain to follow? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico very much. Iagree 
with him fully. As I said before, I be- 
lieve the people of Wyoming really have 
a stronger claim to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, a public domain, than the 
people of the coastal States have to the 
land and the natural resources under the 
sea off their shores, 

A further timely discussion of the sub- 
ject appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 10, 1953, in an article written 
by Marquis Childs, another very 
thoughtful and analytical columnist, 
who also writes and states his position 
exactly as he sees it. The article is en- 
titled “Oil Again Is Big Issue in Politics.” 
In the article Mr. Childs discusses impli- 
cations arising from the recent testi- 
mony before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Herbert Brownell, and by Mr. 
Oscar L. Chapman, the former Secretary 
of the Interior. I referred to Mr. Chap- 
man’s testimony a short time ago, and it 
has been put in the Recorp. 

I merely wish to invite attention to 
what Mr. Childs says about Mr. Brow- 
nell’s position: 

But now Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell has discovered that it is not so easy. 
An able lawyer with a thorough knowledge 
of constitutional issues, Brownell in his tes- 
timony before the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee recognized that an 
outright grant of the bottom of the sea be- 
yond the 3-mile limit might be unconsti- 
tutional. He suggested that the States be 
given the right by the Federal Government 


to exploit the oil without getting title to the 
land. 


Then Mr. Childs goes on to say that 
naturally this did not satisfy some of. 
the Senators. 


Mr, President, I read further from the 
article by Mr. Childs: 


But Brownell, having looked at the facts, 
knew that the simple way out was not simple 
at all. “The truth is that the quitclaim bill 
backed by the State-rights Senators, with a 
large assist from the oil lobby, may be the 
way into a legal morass of endless compli- 
cations. 

A hint of this was contained in the tes- 
timony given before the Senate committee 
by former Secretary of Interior Oscar Chap- 
man, He suggested that the quitclaim pro- 
posals sponsored by Senator DANIEL and 
Senator SPESSARD L, HOLLAND, of Florida, con- 
tained an “open invitation to litigation 
which could tie up development of the oil 
resources of the Continental Shelf for many 
years.” 
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timony were unaware of it, the legal steps 
have already been worked out to take a chal- 
lenge to the courts if Congress approves giv- 
ing the oil to the claimant States. 


I believe that has reference to action 
by the State of Rhode Island, in stating 
that a suit would be brought. 

Ido not know which qualification arose 
first in Bernard De Voto—that of the 
historian or that of the conservationist. 
He is eminent as both. Blessed with a 
brilliant mind, a facile pen, vigor, and 
courage, he has come to the fore in the. 
effort to protect the natural resources of 
our Nation whenever and wherever those 
resources have been under attack by 
those seeking short-term profits against 
the long-term needs and rights of the 
Nation. 

In Harper’s magazine for February 
1953 Mr. De Voto once again comes to 
the defense of our national heritage. For 
the information -of my colleagues, I 
should like to read parts of Mr. De Voto’s 
challenging article. E hope many of my 
colleagues will read the article. If they 
will, I am sure they will have a more 
complete understanding of what is in- 
volved in the present effort to stage a 
great raid on the national treasure of 
the United States, as outlined by Mr. De 
Voto in his analysis and diagnosis of the 
plan and program to attempt to take 
those natural resources away from the 
Government of the United States. 


In the article, reference is made to 


measure similar to the one before us and 
to other methods by which an attempt 
is made to place control of those re- 
sources in the hands of vested special 
interests. When my colleagues come to 
understand fully the scope of that plan 
and program, as set forth in the article 
by Mr. De Voto, they will be very much 


alarmed about the pending joint resolu-- 


tion. 

Mr. President, Mr. De Voto’s article 
is a very revealing one.. I merely refer 
to it now. ‘The title of the article is 
Billion -Dolar Jackpot. As I have 
stated, the article appears in Harper’s 
magazine for February 1953. 

A further useful and enlightening dis- 
cussion of the threats to the public do- 
main is to be found in an article entitled 
“Season for Plunder: The Public Do- 
main,” written by Jean Begeman, and 
published in the New Republic magazine. 
- I now ask unanimous consent that a 
few paragraphs of the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEASON FOR PLUNDER— (1) THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
(By Jean Begeman) 
` Soon after Eisenhower's election, Laurence 
F. Lee, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, began the current crusade 
for land freedom, i. e., the gradual transfer 
of all Federal lands to private owners. He 
told the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to join such groups as “‘the pulp 


and paper industry, several State cattle and. 


sheep growers organizations, the Council of 
State Governors, the taxpayers’ associations,” 
and State chambers of commerce to help 
Congress draft corrective legislation.” Last 
December, Lee declared that 46,000 acres. of 
public land about to become part of the 
Olympic National Park should be sold to 
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Although the Senators who heard the tes-> 


private interests and added.a recommenda- 
tion that the Government should be seek- 
ing ways to dispose of public lands and re- 
turn the land to private ownership. 

“Wilson and Lee were the advance guard 
of the administration’s attack on the public 
domain. More recently Senate Interior Com- 
mittee Chairman Hucun BUTLER, Republican, 
Nebraska, in his enthusiasm over the con- 
servative views of Secretary McKay who was 
appearing before the committee; interrupted 
to announce prematurely that after the tide- 
lands are handed back to the States there 
are plans underfoot for “‘the introduction of 
a bill that will make the same theory ap- 
plicable to public lands now held by the 
Federal Government.” 

This pronouncement on the part of a key 
Senate committee chairman sounds like the 
beginning of another “wild west show,” as 
the Denver Post called the attempted land 
grab of 1946 and 1947. That was the time a 
group of wealthy livestock lobbyists, working 
closely with a handful of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, tried to get control and owner- 
ship of all the grazing lands, the national 
forests and the unappropriated public do- 
main. At the public hearings, the group only 
permitted witnesses to appear who would 
attack the Forest Service and other Federal 
agencies; conservationists and the small 
livestockmen who benefit from the present 
grazing system were prevented from testify- 


ing in rebuttal. In the National Parks maga-. 


zine, current issue, the editor recalls that the 
scheme in 1947 was to transfer all grazable 
Federal lands to the States, for sale only to 
the select 22,000 stockmen who already held 
permits to graze their livestock on them. 
Today, the editorial points out, “the broad 
objectives of the exploiters have not changed, 
but tactics have been refined. Now the hope 
is that lumber companies will join forces, to 
gain control and ownership of the forest 
lands as well.” 
= . . . . 


- However, a-survey in McKay’s home State 
by a local chamber of commerce in Douglas 
County, Oreg., that same year showed that in 
an area where the annual allowable cut was 
estimated at 475 million board-feet for sus- 
tained yield, private lumber interests were 
cutting 750 million board-feet. The survey 
uncovered the fact that 41 percent of the 
logging operations on private land during 
1950 removed all trees so the lands could be 
converted to agriculture and stock raising, 
thus increasing the difficulty of growing suf- 
ficient timber to maintain the 245 sawmills 
In the area. A little push-button forestry 
might have proved more efficient. The Inte- 
rior Department manages 2.5 million acres of 
the Nation’s greatest timberland in western 
Oregon, 
. . . . > 

Our vast public power and reclamation 
projects are to be in the hands of former 
Gov. Fred G. Aandahl, of North Dakota, now 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. The pri- 
vate utilities have long attempted to stop the 
Government’s progress in this field. Shortly 
after McKay’s nomination, Dr. Paul Raver, 
Bonneville Power Administrator, forecast 
that the new administration may take the 
Federal Government entirely out of the 
power business in the Pacific Northwest and 
make the Columbia River development a re- 
gional responsibility. 

. . . . . 

The mineral and livestock lobbies have 
staked their claims for the public domain 
too. Senator Lester C. Hunt, Democrat, 
Wyoming, has introduced S. 807 which would 
turn the valuable mineral rights over to the 
States. The cattle and sheep lobby has 
drafted a bill, not yet introduced, along the 
lines of the GOP platform that would give 
stockmen increased grazing rights in the na- 
tional forest. 
- Bernard De Voto, who has hammered away 
at such pressure groups since 1947, points out 
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in the February issue of Harper's that the re- 
cent resolution by the Wyoming Farm Bureau 
Federation, “that all public lands and all 
minerals on or under said lands (oil, oil 
shale, phosphates) claimed by the Federal 
Government should become the property of 
the State of Wyoming” is just one version of 
& proposal that is going to be made in various 
forms, as groups experiment to see how far 
they can get the new Congress to go. De- 
Voto warns: “If the public lands are once 
relinquished, or even if any fundamental 
change is made in the present system, they 
will be gone for good.” 

In the recent hearings on the offshore oil 
measure, Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Re- 
publican, Utah, furthered the cause of the 
plunderers by stating that so far as he was 
concerned the States could handle the public 
lands in their boundaries in a more efficient 
manner than the Federal Government. Sen- 
ator Lister Hitt warned his colleagues that 
if the coastal States should get title to the 
submerged lands, the next logical step is for 
the Western States to claim the public do- 
main in their boundaries. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to read a portion of the article by 
Jean Begeman: 

The resources beneath the lands include 
an estimated 4 billion barrels of oil, enough 
oil shale to produce 130 billion barrels of 
crude oil, and 111 trillion cubic feet of gas 
and 324 billion tons of coal. This is the 
wealth that for years powerful pressure 
groups have attempted to raid. i 


He is speaking of the public domain, 
Mr. President. 

I read further from the article: 

The pressure groups represent the private 
interests who lease the public lands—oil 
companies who lease public lands for petro- 
leum development, cattle and sheep owners 
who lease land for grazing, mining companies 
for mineral extraction and private utilities 
eager to obtain power generated at Govern- 
ment dams for resale to the public. 

The leasing of public lands brings back 
to the Government over $300 million in rey- 
enue annually: oil and gas leases, $48 mil- 
lion; grazing and timber, $80 million; sale 
of public power, $210 million (of which $130 
million is from the sale of TVA power dur- 
ing 1952). And, according to the Supreme 
Court, the Government is the rightful owner 
of that vast oil and natural gas resources 
under the marginal sea and the Continental 
Shelf. 


Mr. President, those are the public 
lands which would be given away if the 
pending joint resolution were ever en- 
acted into law. 

Already just a little exploitation of the 
oil lying in the lands under the marginal 
sea has brought in revenues of $60 mil- 
lion, which I believe now is impounded 
in the Treasury of the United States, 
and would be given to the States if the 
pending joint resolution were enacted 
into law. 

I read further from the article: 

Whether the Government will continue 
to protect the public domain for the benefit 
of all the people or give it over for the 
benefit of a few special interests rests with 
General Eisenhower, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay, and the 83d Congress. 

_ Spokesmen for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the big private-utility com- 
panies haye revealed the strategy of the 
new “grab” for public land and public power. 
In a speech before the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc., last 
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September, Charles E. Wilson (General Elec- 
tric) sent up this trial balloon: 

“What is wrong with selling our national 
dams, generating equipment and distribu- 
tion facilities to the people? * * * The po- 
tential buyers are all around us. They are 
the people who own Government bonds. 
Under this plan, bonds could be exchanged 
for shares of stock in the new companies to 
spring from the presently Government- 
owned plants. It would be deflationary to 
the extent that the debt is reduced. * * * 
Millions would own a tangible part of Ameri- 
can business enterprise * * +,” 

Millions would also pay higher rates for 
public power. Federal public power and 
water projects are “book valued” at $27 bil- 
lion and while Wilson’s scheme might de- 
crease the public debt by 10 percent, it does 
not take into account the annual returns to 
the United States Treasury from our self- 
liquidating projects. It would, indeed, be a 
bonanza for the private utilities. 

Soon after Eisenhower's election, Laurence 
F. Lee, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, began the current crusade 
for “land freedom,” i. e., the gradual trans- 
fer of all Federal lands to private owners. 
He told the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association to join such groups as “the pulp 
and paper industry, several cattle and sheep 
growers organizations, the Council of State 
Governors, the taxpayers’ associations,” State 
chambers of commerce to help Congress draft 
“corrective legislation.” 


Of course, Mr. President, so-called 
“corrective legislation” is before us now; 
it would “correct” the situation by mak- 
ing a tremendous raid on the Public 
Treasury and the public heritage; it 
would transfer from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people to a few selfish 
interests the benefits to be derived from 
extremely valuable natural resources. 

I read further from the article: 

Last December, Lee declared that 46,000 
acres of public lands about to become part 
of the Olympic National Park should be sold 
to private interests and added a recommen- 
dation that the Government should be seek- 
ing ways to dispose of public lands and re- 
turn the land to private ownership. 

Wilson and Lee were the advance guard 
of the administration's attack on the pub- 
lic domain. More recently Senate Interior 
Committee Chairman HUGH BUTLER (Repub- 
lican, Nebraska) in his enthusiasm over the 
conservative views of Secretary McKay who 
was appearing before the committee, inter- 
rupted to announce prematurely that after 
the tidelands are handed back to the States, 
there are plans underfoot for the introduc- 
tion of a bill that will make the same theory 
applicable to public lands now held by the 
Federal Government. 

This pronouncement on the part of a key 
Senate committee chairman sounds like the 
beginning of another “wild west show,” as 
the Denver Post called the attempted land 
grab of 1946 and 1947. That was the time 
a group of wealthy livestock lobbyists, work- 
ing closely with a handful of Senators and 
Representatives, tried to get control and 
ownership of all the grazing lands. 


It then proceeds to show how the plot 
has thickened, what the plan is, what is 
going to happen; what Senators who are 
pushing the pending measure are trying 
to palm off on the people of the United 
States, that is, an entering wedge to the 
biggest giveaway program the Nation 
has ever known, giving away our re- 
sources at a time when we are in dire 
need of all the assets we have. 

Mr. President, there have been fre- 
quent, long, and expensive efforts to ob- 
tain title to the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf off the coasts of Cali- 
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fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. Some of 
the Senators are interested in this on the 
ground of States’ rights, and what not, 
There is a National Association of Attor- 
neys General, which is pushing the mat- 
ter. Some of the Senators may not real- 
ize the sinister effort of certain persons 
who are behind the proposal now before 
the Senate. This is a legislative meas- 
ure of the big, vested, selfish oil com- 
panies. It has always been the proposal 
of the big, selfish, vested oil companies, 
On various other occasions when this 
proposal has been before the Congress, 
as, for example, when I served in the 
House of Representatives and was a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, it 
was the big, vested, monopoly oil com- 
panies, who, having no concern for the 
welfare of the Nation, always pushed leg- 
islation of this sort. It is a mystery to 
me how they should be able to get such 
thoughtful and distinguished Senators 
to join in support of the pending joint 
resolution. One thing they were able to 
do was in some way or other to convince 
the Association of Attorneys General 
they should become interested. Some of 
the attorneys general have seen the light 
and have kicked over the traces. 

The backers of the proposal have been 
spreading the bogey idea that in some 
way or other river bottoms and lake bot- 
toms and the bottoms of inland waters 
are involved. The Federal Government 
never claimed ownership over them. If 
there has even been any question about 
it, it is made absolutely clear by the An- 
derson bill that State ownership of river 
bottoms, lake bottoms, jetties, and piers 
is absolutely undisturbed, 

Ah, Mr. President, those who are in- 
terested in seeing that there is no ques- 
tion raised about the lake bottoms, the 
river bottoms, and inland waterways, 
would be a great deal safer with the An- 
derson bill than they would be with the 
unconstitutional grab which is proposed 
to be brought about by Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, which would result in law- 
suits, constitutional tests, and all man- 
ner of complications. 

There can be no doubt about the An- 
derson bill. Nobody has raised a con- 
stitutional question regarding it. It 
would merely confirm what has always 
been the law; that the States own the 
river bottoms. 

That is why it is necessary that a com- 
mission be created to study this whole 
problem. It would be well to have a 
commission go into the matter, so that 
the public would be able to understand 
exactly what issues were involved. 
Sometimes the word “tidelands” is used 
in describing the joint resolution. Actu- 
ally it is not a tidelands measure at all, 
because the tidelands are not involved. 
It is a measure originally fostered, and 
backed today, by the big oil companies, 
in ruthless disregard of the best interests 
of the Nation. 

I have here several pages from an 
article entitled “The Battle for Tideland 
Oil,” a news report comprising special 
articles, editorials, and cartoons, from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 5 
and of November 26, 1945. The battle 
was going on at that time, too. The spe- 
cial interests never give up, The big oil 
lobby will use first one method and then 
another. They first employed attorneys 
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of their own to present the case, and 
subsidized or helped the attorney gen- 
eral of California. There was a parade 
of witnesses before the committees of 
Congress during past years and great 
sums of money were spent. It is shock- 
ing to contemplate what the oil com- 
panies themselyes were trying to do. If 
anyone has any doubt about it, let him 
read what Mr. Ickes said about it, and 
note the money that was paid in order 
to present the matter to the committees 
of Congress, and to fight the cases in 
the Supreme Court. It is in this article. 

We do not hear very much about the 
oil companies nowadays. They learned, 
back in 1945 and 1947 through their ex- 
perience at that time, that it would be 
better for them to remain in the back- 
ground. But they have come out in 
front for the purpose of pressing the 
pending joint resolution. It is the big 
oil companies that want to get their 
hands on the oil that are the bottom of 
this effort today. They are joined by 
certain other big special interests who 
want to exploit the timber of our national 
forests, the public domain, the mineral 
rights under our land, and by special pri- 
vate power interests, who want to kill the 
public power program of the Federal 
Government. What a collection of pro- 
ponents. 

Mr. President, it is time that the peo- 
ple took note of what is contained in the 
pending legislative proposal. 

Although this matter was under adju- 
dication in the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the time, the Congress 
in 1946 passed a quitclaim bill to these 
areas in favor of the States involved and 
this act was vetoed by the President of 
the United States as not being in the 
national interest. 

Subsequently, in three decisions in- 
volving original actions by the States of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, the 
Supreme Court of the United States up- 
held the paramountcy of the Nation in 
these submerged areas. 

It was the decision of the Supreme 
Court that rights and title to these sub- 
merged lands belonged to the Nation and 
that such rights and title had always be- 
longed to the United States, that is, to 
the people as a whole. There was and is, 
therefore, no question of returning some- 
thing to the people of these States which 
had once been in their possession and 
which had been taken from them wrong- 
fully or otherwise by the Nation as a 
whole. 

Bills to quitclaim the national interest 
in these areas are now before us again. 
They have been brought before us here 
in the hope and expectation that 
through a change in the political com- 
plexion of the Congress and of the Exec- 
utive authority that a different attitude 
toward the maintenance of the national 
interests now obtains. They have been 
brought forward again in the hope and 
expectation that political changes have 
brought about a change in attitude to- 
ward the protection and husbanding of 
the natural resources and of the public 
domain as a whole. 

To my mind, this question should lie 
far above the strata of politics. It in- 
volves the basic philosophy on which our 
Nation was established, out of which our 
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Constitution was created, and the ma- 
chinery of government formed. 

Mr. President, in our national tend- 
ency to overstatement, we sometimes 
misuse the word “vital,” but we now have 
before us a truly vital measure which 
goes straight to the heart of our national 
well-being. It should not be settled in 
an atmosphere of partisan politics. 
There should be no votes cast here on 
the basis of a payoff for political favors 
which in the past may have been 
granted. It was to achieve a solution in 
an atmosphere in which a suitable set- 
tlement of the issue, fair to all parties, 
could be attained that I sponsored a joint 
resolution, which, if passed, would create 
a commission which would study this 
problem expertly and report to the Con- 
gress at an appropriate time for action. 
I urge this body to consider my reso- 
lution as a method of adjusting any 
special claims which any State or mu- 
nicipality or group may have. 

Some of the persons interested in the 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf have sought either to ride rough- 
shod over the Supreme Court of the 
United States or to ignore the decisions 
of the highest and most venerable Court 
of our land. 

In coming to a judgment on the pro- 
posed legislation now pending, it is es- 
sential, in my opinion, to have fresh in 
our minds the issues as they are set 
forth by the essential documents show- 
ing the history of the efforts to obtain 
title for the seaboard States principally 
involved. 

One of the documents, which I shall 
not read, but to which I desire to refer, 
is a veto message of the President of the 
United States of the first of the quitclaim 
bills passed by the 79th Congress in 1946. 
It was before the Supreme Court had 
acted in the California case. 

Next, Mr. President, I wish to invite 
attention to the brief of the United 
States in the California case before the 
Supreme Court. This brief, which set 
forth at great length the history of the 
Government’s position, together with the 
fact that no question had ever been 
raised about the State ownership of river 
bottoms, lake bottoms, and inland wa- 
ters, was prepared by Mr. Philip B. 
Perlman, then Solicitor General of the 
United States, and one of the most emi- 
nent of the occupants of that high office. 
It is an excellent brief. It is too long 
to read here, but I want to identify it as 
being number 12 filed in the case of 
United States against State of Cali- 
fornia, October term, 1946, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The President’s veto message in 1946 
was House Document No. 765 of the 79th 
Congress, 2d session. That is the one 
to which I referred a little while ago. 

Mr. President, we could discuss for a 
long time the three principal cases and 
the decisions by the Supreme Court in 
the California case, the Louisiana case, 
and the Texas case. Not only were those 
cases decided against the States involved, 
but petitions for rehearing were filed 
and were denied, so that there are 6 
decisions in those cases by the Supreme 
aa and there has been 1 since that 

me. 

Mr. President, I desire to pay tribute 
to the governors and attorneys general 
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of those three States for having had 
the best legal talent available anywhere 
for presenting the cases to the Supreme 
Court. Every argument that could pos- 
sibly be made was made, and the Su- 
preme Court, after all the sparring and 
discussions, decided they had no title to 
the property in question. They claimed 
the property for a long, long time. The 
Supreme Court, in some of its notes, 
referred to the fact that in 1938, when 
oil was first discovered off the coast of 
California, a resolution was passed unan- 
imously by the Senate, with the dis- 
tinguished Senators from California, 
from Florida, from Louisiana, and from 
Texas being present, asserting that land 
out to sea was Federal property and that 
the Federal Government ought to issue 
licenses for the exploitation of the prop- 
erty and for its protection. There was 
no ery at that time that it belonged to 
the States. 

Mr .ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder if the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
in the hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1938 there was evidence in- 
troduced in which someone said the 
State of California was collecting the 
money only because the oil companies 
did not know what else to do with it. Of 
course, taking money is habit forming, 
and after they had been taking the 
money for quite a while, of course, they 
knew it was their money. I wondered if 
that matter had been called to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I read that testi- 
mony in the House of Representatives. 
In fairness, let me say that I think the 
State of Texas had a little better claim 
than did some of the other States. 
There actually was no interest in it of 
a substantial nature on the part of some 
other States until after it was found that 
there was oil in the submerged lands that 
could be exploited. 

In view of the present situation, it is 
almost inconceivable that the resolution 
in 1938, which was reported by the com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, asserted 
that the title to the submerged areas be- 
longed to the Federal Government and 
asked the Federal Government to con- 
serve the oil and to issue leases so it 
could be exploited. There was not one 
voice raised in opposition in 1938 to that 
resolution which was in exact contradic- 
tion to what we have before us today. 

Mr. President, after all the sparring 
has ceased, there is not any way to settle 
disputes between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States except by a decision 
of the Supreme Court. We in the Con- 
gress of the United States are proud of 
our judiciary. We have confidence in 
the Supreme Court. We want to abide 
by its decisions. It is a very strange 
thing that when the Supreme Court de- 
cides a question in a way with which 
some persons do not agree, they want 
Congress to take over the province of 
the Supreme Court and overrule it, even 
though the Court says it is protecting 
the interests of the people. 

There has been something said to the 
effect that the decision of the Supreme 
Court is not very strong. I say it is 
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strong in all three cases when it says 
that the property belongs to the Federal 
Government and not to the States. I 
always go by the decree of the Court 
when I want to know just what the 
Court means. I have here a copy of the 
entire decree of the Supreme Court in 
the California case (332 U. S. 805) from 
which I desire to read an excerpt: 

And for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the conclusions of this Court, as stated in 
its opinion announced June 23, 1947, it is 
ordered, adjudged and decreed as follows: 

1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominium and power over, the lands, min- 
erals and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of the inland waters, extending sea- 
ward 3 nautical miles and bounded on the 
north and south, respectively, by the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the State of 
California. The State of California has no 
title thereto or property interest therein. 


Mr. President, after all the arguments 
before the Supreme Court, the Court 
finally said that the United States had 
title, and that the State of California 
had no title thereto or property interest 
therein, 

How can we, representing the Federal 
Government, in good conscience allow 
the Federal Government, which is the 
trustee for all the people, to take away 
something which belongs to all the peo- 
ple, and give it exclusively to the people 
of States which have no title thereto or 
property interest therein? 

The same types of decrees were en- 
tered in the Louisiana and Texas cases, 
and provided that the States had no 
title or interest, but that the Federal 
Government had full title and interest 
herein. 

In an effort to justify an attempt to 
overrule the Supreme Court, proponents 
of the Holland joint resolution have 
argued that Congress would be justified 
in overruling the Supreme Court because 
the States had made claim to the sub- 
merged lands beneath the ocean. In the 
hearings I had an extensive colloquy 
with the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], and that was the only 
basis he saw for passing such a measure 
as is here proposed. The colloquy ap- 
pears on page 838 of the hearings, and 
I shall quote from it: 

Senator MILLIKIN. May I suggest that the 
big distinction, Senator, is the contention 
of the States that they own these offshore 
lands, which is vastly different from your 
situation in Tennessee where the State of 
Tennessee does not claim it owns those 
lands. The same applies to all these public- 
domain questions. The States out in the 
West are not claiming that they own the 
public domain. There would be a vast dif- 
ference between the Congress giving prop- 
erty which the States do not claim they own 
and giving property which the Congress 
might conclude belongs to the States. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I would say in answer 
to that that I do not see on a legal basis 
where there is any difference whatsoever. 


I had been arguing with the Senator 
from Colorado that the people of Ten- 
nessee would have just as much right 
to the Great Smokies National Park as 
would California and Texas to the lands 
and the natural resources out in the 
sea. The Senator from Colorado stated 
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that the difference was that the people 
of the seacoast had been claiming some 
interest out in the sea, whereas the peo- 
ple of Tennessee had not been claim- 
ing any interest in the Great Smokies 
National Park. Of course his state- 
ment was incorrect, because the people 
of inland States are already claiming an 
interest. The senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hunt] in his bill is claiming 
mineral resources. I believe the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is 
claiming that the States ought to have 
certain parts of the national parks, The 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is about to introduce a similar bill, 
The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone] is about to offer an amendment 
to provide for the transfer of the min- 
erals under the public domain to the 
States. So there are many claims. 

Admittedly the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are against the States. 
Does the fact that a claim was made in 
the past alter the situation? There 
never would have been a case in the Su- 
preme Court unless there had been a 
contention, unless there had been a 
claim. If there had not been a conflict 
of claims, the cases never would have 
reached the Supreme Court. A con- 
troversy exists in every case that finally 
reaches the Supreme Court. Merely be- 
cause a controversy exists, Congress is 
not justified in overruling the Supreme 
Court, 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] said that because certain 
States had made claims in the past, Con- 
gress was justified in reversing the Su- 
preme Court and in passing legislation 
to give the property to the States, al- 
though apparently they were not mak- 
ing any claims in 1938. At that time 
they were calling upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lease and develop the 
property. 

There would be nothing to prevent 
the State of Maryland and the State 
of Virginia from making claims to the 
District of Columbia. If those States 
should make such a claim, is there any 
compelling reason why Congress should 
pass a law giving back to the States of 
Virginia and Maryland all the property 
in the District of Columbia? There 
would be more reason for doing that 
than there would be for giving sub- 
merged lands to the States, because the 
District of Columbia was once within 
the boundaries of the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

There are innumerable claims made 
by States to minerals. If Congress were 
to overrule every Supreme Court deci- 
sion because somebody made a claim, 
then no case in the Supreme Court would 

_ eyer stand up, because if there had not 
been a contention or a claim, the case 
would never have reached the Supreme 
Court in the first instance. 

Let us examine further into the mat- 
ter of claims. According to the Senator 
from Colorado, the basis of congressional 
action is that the States have made 
claim to something in the ocean. Other 
States have made claims previously. 

The original charters of six of the 
Thirteen Colonies made the Pacific 
Ocean their western boundary. If we 
continue to talk about claims and pass 
laws merely because States claim certain 
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things, then there would not be anything 
to this Nation beyond what was com- 
prised in 6 or 7 colonies, because all of 
them claimed boundaries out to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, They had something with 
which to back up their contentions. 

The Virginia charter of 1609 granted 
territory extending from sea to sea, west 
and northwest. That was a claim 
backed up by a charter giving Virginia 
practically the whole Nation. I hope it 
is not felt that such a claim would justify 
Congress in passing a law repudiating 
everything that has been done, and 
turning back to the State of Virginia 
the land of all the States which have 
been carved from its original territory. 

Massachusetts, by a grant of 1629, ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the South 
Seas. So Massachusetts claimed almost 
the entire Nation. 

In the Connecticut charter of 1662, 
the form of grant was to the South Seas 
on the west. 

In the North Carolina and South 
Carolina charter of 1663, the grant was 
to the west as far as the South Seas. 

In the Georgia charter of 1732, the 
grant was westwardly in direct lines to 
the South Seas. 

New York, by the terms of the treaty 
with the Indians of the Six Nations, as- 
serted claim to Ohio and part of Ken- 
tucky. Fortunately, the six Colonies 
used good judgment by allowing their 
territory to be broken up so that other 
States could be formed. Certain litiga- 
tion growing out of the claims of the 
States went to the Supreme Court. 
However, nowhere have I ever before 
seen such a fantastic argument made as 
is made in this case—that because a 
State vaguely claims something, that is 
a perfect justification for overriding the 
Supreme Court and for overruling the 
conservation policy of this Nation and 
opening up the biggest grab bag this 
Nation has ever known. That is what 
is done on the basis that perhaps there 
was a claim, 

There has been in this whole matter 
involving the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf a vast amount of mis- 
information, much of it misleading, 
spread abroad, At least some of this 
misinformation has been intentional, 
although I am sure that much of it has 
been generated by perfectly sincere in- 
tentions. The complexity of the issues 
and the very vastness of the subject and 
the values which are directly and indi- 
rectly involved have in themselves 
tended to add to the confusion. 

If anything is clear, it is that millions 
of our fellow citizens have quite unclear 
ideas of what is involved in this legisla- 
tion. It would be folly indeed if the 
Congress were to enact this proposal 
now to quitclaim the national interest in 
these areas, only to have the country 
wake up at some later time to a realiza- 
tion of the true values involved in what 
we are asked to give away. 

This question has come before us as 
a dispute over oil. But the values in- 
volved are far greater than any oil which 
may or may not lie within the confines 
of the submerged coastal lands. The 
principles at stake, as they go to the 
very heart of our nationhood, are vastly 
greater than any monetary values which 
could be imagined. This is a matter far 
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beyond politics. Basically, it is a mat- 
ter of conscience. It is a matter on 
which the Nation should meditate and 
over which it should pray. 

I have talked about some of the mat- 
ters which I should like to see the pro- 
posed commission, which would be es- 
tablished under my resolution, study. A 
study would be justified if for no other 
reason than that the heads of the three 
Government departments involved are 
themselves confused about what they 
want. This measure does not follow any 
of their recommendations. 

A study would be justified if for no 
other reason than to look into the cues- 
tion raised by Members who signed the 
minority report, to the effect that this 
measure would change our whole na- 
tional policy with reference to our na- 
tional resources. 

There are many hundreds of things 
that should be studied by the commis- 
sion, in addition to the settlement of 
local equities and claims by local towns 
and communities. 

What I should like to see done would 
be to see the Anderson bill passed, with 
the Hill amendment, which would enable 
us immediately to start the exploitation 
of this oil and to use it for the defense 
of the United States and for education. 
Along with the Anderson bill and the 
Hill amendment, in order to give us 
time to make any adjustments that 
should be made, and in order to treat 
everyone fairly, I should like to see 
adopted the resolution which I have 
sponsored, to establish a commission to 
study the entire problem and the equi- 
ties of it. That is the way this question 
ought to be settled, and I hope that is 
the way it will be settled. 

I have before me a list of additional 
questions which I think such a commis- 
sion should ‘study. I have alluded to 
some of them only briefly. Others I 
have not discussed at all. In order to 
conserve time, and because I see several 
of my colleagues are anxious to get on 
with their speeches, I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of some of the sub- 
jects which I think such a commission 
should study be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

RE COMMISSION TO STUDY PROBLEM 

Among the questions which are raised by 
the quitclaim bill and which should be 
thoroughly explored by a commission such 
as I have proposed, are these: 

1. The disposition of funds derived from 
submerged lands. I support the Hill amend- 
ment proposing to use these funds for pur- 
poses of national defense during the present 
emergency and then for education. However, 
we can only guess at the fabulous resources 
involved. The estimated value of this oil 
alone has been placed at $50 billion. We 
don't know whether this estimate is too 
conservative or not. In addition, the sea 
is a great storehouse of wealth—minerals of 
various kinds, including gold, salts, etc. We 
are dealing with an unknown quantity as to 
the value of these lands, which it is pro- 
posed that the United States give away. 

2. Another subject of study should be 
alternate uses of the funds in addition to 
education, For instance, the application of 
these funds to a reduction of the national 
debt. We may have within this area the 
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means of completely wiping out the national 
debt. 

3. Another subject of study is the effect of 
this legislation upon our international rela- 
tions. Traditionally, we have held the three- 
mile limit under international law to be the 
extent which any nation could exercise its 
jurisdiction. Beyond. that point the United 
States has traditionally held its policy to be 
one of freedom of the seas. What effect will 
this legislation have upon our traditional 
policy of freedom of the seas? 

4. What effect will this legislation have 
upon our whole policy of conserving our nat- 
ural resources? If we say under this bill 
that a State is entitled to these lands be- 
neath the sea because they are within the 
borders claimed by that State, then what 
is the difference in saying that any inland 
State is entitled to the public lands, national 
forests, national parks, or any other national 
monument or Government property which 
happens to be within the borders of the 
State? Already there has been an indica- 
tion that there will be efforts, if this bill is 
passed, to obtain other public lands within 
the States and minerals beneath the public 
lands, 

In hearings before the Interior Committee, 
Senators Burter and WATKINS indicated as 
much. Senator Hunt has introduced a bill 
to convey mineral resources in the public 
lands to the States. When I brought this 
same question up before the Interior Com- 
mittee, Senator MILLIKIN insisted that the 
difference was that the States of Texas, 
California, and Louisiana had claimed these 
lands while the other States had not. I can 
see no difference, but it is true that many of 
the Thirteen Original Colonies located on the 
east coast claimed land all the way across the 
country to the Pacific Ocean, and beyond. 
What happens to their claims if this legis- 
lation is passed? 

5. We have had much discussion about 
boundaries but this is a subject. which should 
be studied by a commission such as I have 
proposed. We don't actually know what we 
are talking about when we discuss bound- 
aries. Before the Interior Committee the at- 
torney general of Louisiana claimed bound- 
aries 3 miles out. There is, however, much 
conflict over where the low- and high-water 
mark is in Louisiana; and when he was 
asked “Three miles from what?” he said that 
he did not know. 

We have in this bill an opening wedge for 
further extension of boundaries. The Su- 
preme Court has had a special master trying 
to establish boundaries. Would it not be well 
to at least get the master’s report before 
passing such legislation? 

California claims their boundaries between 
the outermost islands, 20 or 30 miles to sea. 

6. What effect does this have upon the 
fisheries off the coast of the United States? 
This bill gives outright control to the States 
of the free swimming fish within the 3-mile 
limit, or the historical boundary. Pre- 
sumably, there will be taxes levied upon fish 
taken from these waters by the States. What 
kind of problems will this create in the way 
of enforcement, for instance. Will there be 
& tax representative following every fishing 
boat to see where the fisherman takes his 
catch? Ifa fish is hooked on one side of the 
line and pulled in on the other side of the 
line does that make any difference? 

Seriously, this matter of State regulations 
of fisheries has already created some serious 
legal problems. For instance, the case of 
Toomer v. Whitsel, reported in 334th United 
States Reports, gives the instance of the citi- 
zens of Georgia complaining about discrimi- 
natory regulations enforced by the State of 
South Carolina. South Carolina required 
nonresidents to pay a $2,500 license fee for 
each shrimp boat operating in the marginal 
seas of the State of South Carolina. The 
fee chcrged residents of South Carolina was 
only $25 per shrimp boat. 
Court held this unreasonable fee a violation 
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of the privileges and immunities clause of 
the Constitution. If this bill is passed, how- 
ever, I should think that it would certainly 
be brought before the Supreme Court again. 
Other discriminatory portions cited in the 
case were such things as the requirement 
that the shrimp boats fishing off South Caro- 
lina had to dock at a South Carolina port 
and unload, pack, and stamp their catch 
before transporting it to another State. Are 
we going to establish a system of border 
guards and State patrol boats in these 
waters? 

7. Mr. Judson King, whom we will all re- 
member as one of the leaders in public power 
movement, along with the late Senator 
George Norris, points out that the wording 
of this bill in section 6 is a threat to the 
future development of multipurpose dams: 

“Sec, 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all 
its navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the consti- 
tutional purposes of commerce, navigation, 
national defense, and international affairs, 
all of which shall be paramount to but shall 
not be deemed to include proprietary rights 
of ownership, or the rights of management, 
leasing, use and development of the lands 
and natural resources which are specifically 
recognized, confirmed, established, and 
vested in and assigned to the respective 
States and others by section 3 of this joint 
resolution.” 

THE CONTRADICTION WHICH IS THE JOKER 

Mr. King states: 

“Reading carefully all goes well to the mid- 
dle of the paragraph when we encounter a 
surprising, unnamed proviso which I have 
underscored. I entreat your patience with 
quoting so much legal language. You will 
not believe me if I do not. Anyhow, this 
is not a mystery or a detective story—but 
perhaps it is, of a sort. Keen attorneys 
familiar with water laws and court deci- 
sions have spotted in this verbiage the words 
‘but’ and ‘use.’ They hold that this pro- 
viso denies to Uncle Sam in the text what 
is given him in the title. His powers are 
retained but he cannot build a dam with- 
out the permission of the States, and he 
cannot have fiood control, navigation, and 
power without building dams.” 

These are just a few of the problems that 
we are creating by passage of this legislation 
which we do not understand. 

It is absolutely essential that we con- 
sider thoroughly all the many important 
implications of such legislation as is pro- 
posed quitclaiming these submerged lands 
to the three States. 

8. A commission such as I have pro 
should also take into consideration a study 
of the many local issues involved and an ad- 
judication of the rights of the localities such 
as the Long Beach, Calif., situation where 
they have been depending upon oil revenues 
in harbor development, and the special Texas 
boundary situation. 

9. How are we going to lease these lands? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
surrendering the floor I wish to make it 
very clear that I have talked about this 
problem only because I feel that it is of 
great importance. It does not mean 
anything to me personally, or to any 
other Member of the Senate personally. 
I think it is a matter of tremendous con- 
cern to our Government, and to our Na- 
tion, in its relations with other nations, 
We should know what kind of United 
States we are to have. I think it is a 
matter of great concern in connection 
with the payment of our national debt. 
I think it involves education; and I think 
our whole conservation and development 
program and policy are intimately and 
inexorably involved in this legislation. 
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I have spoken at length, not because 
I think I have any particular contribu- 
tion to make, but because I believe the 
people of the Nation ought to be think- 
ing about and studying this measure. I 
have not talked for the purpose of join- 
ing in a filibuster. I feel better now 
than I did when I started about 12 
o'clock, or 6 hours ago. If I had any 
intention of engaging in a filibuster I 
could continue for quite a number of 
additional hours. There were certain 
points which I wished to bring out. I 
know that other Senators wish to bring 
out certain points. I hope that in try- 
ing to protect the public interest as they 
see it, Senators will not be accused of 
filibustering, as they have been accused 
on several previous occasions. 

I thank some of my colleagues for 
staying with me during the day and 
asking me such enlightening questions. 

I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times of April 20, 1953] 
OTIL FoR THE NATION 


One of the greatest and surely the most 
unjustified giveaway programs in the his- 
tory of the United States is legally taking 
shape before our eyes. The administration 
has endorsed in principle, the House has al- 
ready approved, and the Senate within a few 
days apparently will approve, this plan to 
give to the people of a handful of States bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars’ worth of un- 
dersea oil that rightly belongs—and always 
has belonged—to the people of the entire 
Nation. 

Although the fight over ownership of 
America’s offshore oil resources involves 
many legal complications, the basic question 
is not hard to grasp. It is simply this: Will 
the Nation retain that control over the vast 
undersea resources beyond the low-water 
mark which the Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly said belongs to the Nation, or will 
these resources be handed over to the coast- 
al States? While direct self-interest ac- 
counts for the furious fight for the oil waged 
by Texas, Louisiana, California, and Florida, 
it is difficult to understand why the Repre- 
sentatives of so many other States have 
joined in to deprive their constituencies— 
and the Nation as a whole—of an immensely 
valuable possession that rightly belongs to 
all of us. One explanation may be that 
a smokescreen of false issues has tended to 
obscure the real issue. 

The argument is not and never has been 
over lands covered and uncovered by the 
tides. These unquestionably belong to the 
States. The argument is not and never has 
been over the bottom of rivers and lakes. 
These, too, belong to the States, and the 
opponents of the present bill have repeatedly 
offered legislation to make that fact perfectly 
clear. The argument is not over filled-in 
land along the ocean shore. This too belongs 
to the States, and whatever reasonable legal 
doubts may have been raised about that can 
easily be taken care of through appropriate 
legislation. The argument is not over so- 
cialism against private enterprise, because 
whether the States or the National Govern- 
ment controls the oil, it will be developed by 
private companies as at present. 

The purpose of the pending legislation is to 
give to certain States what properly belongs 
to all the people. It is cast in such a form 
as to lead to endless legal complications, in- 
ternational as well as domestic. For in- 
stance, it would recognize “historic” bound- 
aries in some cases far beyond the 3-mile 
limit on which the United States has always 
insisted in its relations with other countries. 
Since nobody, including the proponents of 
the bill, knows just where the “historic” 
boundaries lie anyway, the confusion will be 
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indescribable. Furthermore, the bill would 
pave the way for State claims to other fed- 
erally held resources within the States, in- 
cluding public lands and forests. It would 
deprive the Federal Government of direct 
control over a vital reserve for the national 
defense. 

The opponents of the bill, led by such care- 
ful thinkers as Senators Dovctas of Ilinois 
and LEHMAN of New York, offer a sound al- 
ternative in the Anderson bill, which would 
confirm Federal jurisdiction over the offshore 
oil resources and State jurisdiction over 
lands beneath tidal and inland waters, and 
would give the coastal States a percentage 
royalty on oil taken from within the 3-mile 
limit. Under the Hill amendment all money 
received by the Federal Government from 
leases for oil development would eventually 
be used “exclusively as grants-in-aid of pri- 
mary, secondary and higher education.” Ac- 
cording to this provision, Senator DOUGLAS 
estimates that New York, for example, would 
receive in royalties anywhere from $500 mil- 
lion to nearly $5 billion, depending on the 
actual worth of the reserves and the royalty 
percentage eventually agreed upon. What 
sums of this order would mean to education 
in all 48 States is self-evident. Again we 
urge the Senate leadership and the Adminis- 
tration to think through the offshore oil 
question and to look at it in terms of benefit 
to the Nation. e 


THE WORK OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


During the delivery of Mr. KEFAUVER’S 


dress, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it 
was my intention to speak on the work 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. However, in view of the discus- 
sion on the pending joint resolution, I 
do not wish to take time to do so. I ask 
unanimous consent that remarks pre- 
pared by me be printed in the body of 
the Recor, to follow the remarks of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


From one of the smallest and least known 
of our independent civilian agencies, there 
issued this morning a legal finding and or- 
der, the results of which may affect the 
balance in the cold war no less significantly 
than the funds we have been voting for 
military defense. 

The agency in question is the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, and the target of 
its order is—as the board’s name might sug- 
gest—that most sinister of all subversive 
movements known to history, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

Based on many months of hearings which, 
though public, were too little publicized, the 
Control Board found the Communist Party of 
the United States to be the willing instru- 
ment of the world Communist organization, 
dominated from its founding by Soviet Rus- 
sia, operated under Soviet disciplines, and 
dedicated to our constitutional Govern- 
ment’s overthrow. 

Of the truth of that finding, there can be 
no question. The testimony of the party’s 
repentant former leaders, the evidence of 
its own publications, and the record of sab- 
otage, espionage, and sedition it made in the 
service of the Soviet Union, revealed in stark 
detail: the nature and the measure of the 
party's threat to our safety. 

As the board declared in its finding: 
“From its induction in 1919 it [the Commu- 
nist Party] has been a subsidiary and pup- 
pet of the Soviet Union.” 

Logically, the finding was accompanied by 
an order providing for the party’s control. 
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The order, when enforced, should put an 
end to the operations carried on incessantly 
for 30 years by the party as a Soviet fifth 
column in our Nation, The Soviet Union 
has a new Premier, Georgi Malenkov, 
Whether in the titanic struggle between the 
totalitarian conspiracy which he directs and 
the free system which we defend, Malenkov 
will play his hand more moderately than did 
his predecessor, Josef Stalin, we cannot yet 
clearly foretell. 

Of one thing we can be sure. 

We shall gain little from developing radar 
warning networks against atomic bombing 
attacks, in maintaining and strengthening 
a strategic air force for counterblows, and in 
speeding development of the decisive weap- 
on contained in hydrogen energy if, God 
forbid, Malenkoy's minions in our midst 
should break in upon these defensive ef- 
forts and destroy us. 

That danger the controls are designed to 
avert. If and when the courts affirm their 
constitutionality the danger will be averted 
and our homefront made immeasurably more 


Notwithstanding their vital need, the con- 
trols, as written into the Internal Security 
Act at the onset of the Korean war in 1950, 
were enacted only over the heaviest opposi- 
tion. Ranged against them were not only 
the Communist Party and its affiliates but 
spokesmen for non-Communist groups and 
the highest officials of the Federal adminis- 
tration then in office. 

The Communist Party contended that the 
act was an unconstitutional bill of attainder, 
directed specifically at it—and that claim 
was false. The party's leaders said that the 
procedure by which controls could be im- 
posed would deny its members due process 
of law—and that claim was false. 

They said that the controls would abridge 
the party’s right to exercise freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly, and here, too, 
they lied. 

Undoubtedly the false furor over controls 
voiced in party circles accounted for most of 
the unwarranted concern expressed else- 
where as to the purpose and scope of the 
controls, 

It is true that the Internal Security Act 
marked a constitutional innovation, in that 
it subjects persons, nominally members of a 
political party, to control, and true also that 
the controls apply to Communist fronts as 
well. But the test as to applicability of con- 
trols is membership in the Communist con- 
spiracy, and that only. Hence, the non- 
Communist groups which opposed controls 
in fear that they might some day also be 
controlled were frightened by a bogey. 

When the control bill went to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his signature 
he interposed a veto, and the veto message, 
unfortunately, added to the bogey’s trap- 
pings some which the Communists had over- 
looked. 

Seldom has a simple purpose, addressed to 
a pressing need, evoked such a chorus of mis- 
representations and lies as was aroused by 
the straightforward anti-Communist provi- 
sions of the Internal Security Act. 

It was understandable that the Commu- 
nist revolutionaries, masked as mere politi- 
cal radicals and shrewdly exploiting the con- 
stitutional protections thus accorded them, 
should resist exposure and control, Less easy 
to explain was the contention set forth in 
the veto message that the controls the Com- 
munists were bitterly opposing would help, 
not hurt, the Communist Party. 

Of the reasons for opposition to controls 
set forth in the veto message, not one was 
factually supportable. The message con- 
tended that because the control procedure 
might elicit testimony in public from con- 
fidential agents of the FBI, that agency's 
system of Communist surveillance would be 
“destroyed.” The message contended that 
security measures already in force were ade- 
quate. It claimed that the controls, if and 
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when upheld by the courts, would boomerang 
because, so the message argued, the Commu- 
nist Party would need only change its officers 
and ostensible program to elude them, 

- The crowning irony of this ill-considered, 
thoughtless message was the argument that 
the act would put the Government in the 
business of “thought control.” How this 
smear word, “thought control,” snatched 
from the grab bag of the Communist slogan- 
eers, got into the veto message I do not know, 
But its appearance there warrants the con- 
clusion that the thoughts of someone on the 
staff then producing the White House mes- 
sages certainly needed control. 

Having labored long and conscientiously 
on the drafting of a control measure which 
would meet security needs and conform with 
the Constitution, members of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 8ist Con- 
gress knew precisely what the controls would 
do. Most emphatically they did not entail 
“thought control.” The two-thirds majority 
necessary to override the veto was easily 
mustered; a great and necessary experiment 
in constitutional law went into effect, with 
an impartial, quasi-judicial board to admin= 
ister it. 

The board has been badgered by Commu- 
nist lawsuits, and its chairmanship has sev- 
eral times been upset, but the board has 
nevertheless now produced the finding and 
order on the Communist Party, marking the 
first milestone toward control. 

Since the act subjects board findings to 
Judicial review and the Communist Party has 
indicated it will take an appeal, the ultimate 
security goal lines in the future. The con- 
trols become operative only when a respond- 
ent organization has exhausted the avenues 
of judicial recourse. 

Lately, to be sure, there has been an abate- 
ment of the clamor against controls. 
Alerted, perhaps, by the tactics through 
which Communist defendants in other juris- 
dictions made those proceedings a propa- 
ganda marathon, the Board Chairman, Peter 
Campbell Brown, and his panel colleague, 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, permitted no circus play 
at the hearing. The Attorney General, as 
petitioner, and the Communist Party, as re- 
spondent, stood equal before the Board. 
The record in the hearing indicates that 
Chairman Brown required the party to re- 
member that and to behave itself. 

With the finding entered and the Attorney 
General reported ready to petition for the 
control of a score or so of alleged “front” 
organizations, the outcry against controls 
will now undoubtedly be renewed. I am in- 
formed that a new barrage of misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions is in the making. Ap- 
propriate at this juncture, with the first find- 
ing in, is a calm review of the act, sifting 
truth from falsehood, and measuring the rec- 
ord of the act in its administration against 
the false prophecies it inspired. 

It is important that the review be made 
and the lies and misrepresentations be ex- 
posed, for otherwise, the Communists, whose 
purpose is to destroy constitutional govern- 
ment, may succeed in making themselves 
appear as martyrs to the cause of constitu- 
tionalism. The lies are too many and varied 
for me to deal with all of them, but five loom 
up enormously. 

The five flagrant falsehoods, to which I 
shall confine this refutation, are these: 

First, that the act is an unconstitutional 
bill of attainder, directed at the Communist 
Party; that the hearing procedure with- 
holds due process of law; and that the con- 
trols abridge the freedoms of speech, press, 
and assembly; 

Secondly, that the basis for controls was 
defined so loosely and the control provisions 
were drawn so poorly that, as the veto mes- 
sage claimed, even advocates of low-cost 
housing stand in jeopardy of being classified 
as Communist fronts and of being con- 
trolled; 
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Thirdly, that the entire control process 
will become a boomerang, inasmuch as, if 
and when the Supreme Court sustains their 
constitutionality, the Communists can step 
out from under them and make the act ri- 
diculous; 

Fourthly, that the provision for public 
hearings will reveal the identities of so many 
FBI undercover agents that the agency’s 
surveillance system will be destroyed; 

Fifthly, that the control process is unnec- 
cessary, since security measures presently in 
force keep the Communists harmless. 

This review will take us into the Senate 
Judiciary Committee room, in which the act 
was drafted, for such lessons as we may get 
as to the committee’s intentions on controls. 
We shall look at the act’s language, espe- 
cially the key definitions and provisions, and 
determine whether they are loose and ob- 
scure. ‘The review will also take us into the 
Federal court of the District of Columbia, 
where, twice before the Control Board could 
start its hearing on the Communist Party, 
the party’s lawyers brought lawsuits to en- 
join the hearing; those lawsuits drew from 
the bench some significant comments on the 
constitutionality of the act. 

We shall also look in on the board hearing 
where the Attorney General, through his 
22 witnesses, and the party, through its 3 
witnesses, presented the cases for and 
against control. Relating the party wit- 
nesses to the peculiar circumstances in 
which they found themselves, we shall ob- 
serve whether the party was given due proc- 
ess, Then, counting the number of the 
Attorney General’s witnesses who were under 
cover until their appearance, we shall see 
whether and to what extent, if any, the 
surveillance system was impaired. Finally, 
we shall study the evidence on the party's 
operations as brought out at the hearing, 
and, by learning what its conduct has been, 
make a judgment as to whether it should be 
controlled, 

At the end of the review, I am confident, 
the five flagrant falsehoods will have been 
thoroughly exposed for what they are. 

To get beneath the thick tissue of false- 
hoods, it is necessary to go back to the war 
year, 1950, in which the control bill was 
drafted, and beyond that to the presidential 
year, 1948, in which the control idea took 
form, and to consider the roles played by 
several of our distinguished colleagues in 
developing that idea into law. 

The Internal Security Act, as enacted in 
1950, was given the name of the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, because he was then chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. What some of us may not remember 
is that the McCarran Act, as developed in the 
Judiciary Committee, was based upon con- 
trol bills sponsored in 1948 by others among 
our colleagues, including the senior Senator 
from Michigan as well as the present senior 
Senator from South Dakota and the Vice 
President of the United States, both of whom 
‘were then Members of the House; nor that, 
the other body having passed what was called 
the Mundt-Nixon bill, its sponsors found 
themselves vilified by a preliminary flagrant 
falsehood as to the purpose of controls. 

In that presidential election year, 1948, it 
will be remembered, the Communists sup- 
ported a third-party candidate. The senior 
Senator from Michigan well remembers a 
session of the Judiciary Committee hearing 
on the Mundt-Ferguson bills at which the 
Communist Party spokesmen expressed their 
attitude. They asserted that the bill was, 
of all things, a device for outlawry of the 
Communist Party, to be rushed through in 
order to eliminate the party as a competi- 
tive factor in the election campaign. The 
Senator from Michigan also remembers the 
committee session at which the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, then the distin- 
guished Representative from the State of 
California, by his conduct exposed the falsity 
of the Communist charge. At that session, 
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far from asking speedy action upon the bill, 
the then Member from California modestly 
and conscientiously conceded that the con- 
trol question involved many constitutional 
problems, and urged that the Senate com- 
mittee deliberate most carefully on them. 
That request undoubtedly had much to do 
with the circumstance that full 2 years of 
further study and reflection preceded Senate 
action on controls. 

Let us now break down the first flagrant 
lie, which represents the act as a bill of at- 
tainder, the hearing procedure a denial of 
due process, and the controls an abridgment 
of the Bill of Rights, and separately examine 
each section of the lie. Both before the 
Board and in the courts the Communist 
Party made much of the bill of attainder 
charge, so let us examine that point first. 
In so doing, it must be borne in mind that 
the Judiciary Committee, in drafting the 
control legislation, anticipated Communist 
attacks upon it, since, in testifying previously 
on the Mundt-Nixon bill, party spokesmen 
had announced their implacable opposition 
to controls. 

Granting the apparent difficulty of draft- 
ing a measure which would apply to a given 
movement, as the committee intended, but 
which would not become a bill of attainder 
attainting any particular name group or its 
members, as the committee was determined 
not to do, still the problem proved not in- 
soluble. The nature of world communism 
provided the solution. 

In stating the necessity for legislation, 
the bill defined world communism only, and 
drawing on historic records declared it to be 
a foreign-controlled international conspir- 
acy, numbering certain American adherents, 
and employing deceit, treachery, and terror- 
ism, among other means, to bring about 
the overthrow of constitutional governments 
everywhere. When, having been cited before 
the board for hearing, the party rushed into 
the court to enjoin the procedure as uncon- 
stitutional, its lawyers cited that definition 
of world communism as proof of attaint, but 
having done so immediately found them- 
selves caught in self-contradiction. 

At one point in their pleading for the in- 
junction, the party lawyers cited the defi- 
nition as evidence that the act and the con- 
trols had been tailored to fit the party, thus, 
in effect, conceding that world communism 
is an international conspiracy of which the 
party was a part. But perceiving where that 
admission was leading, the lawyers, elsewhere 
in the proceeding, took the reverse position, 
claiming that world communism was not a 
conspiracy but a philosophy with which it 
and all Communist parties had only frater- 
nal, philosophical ties. Thus, in one place 
the party was saying the definition had at- 
tainted it, and in another that it did not ap- 
ply. By its very deviousness the party’s ar- 
gument as to attainder refuted itself. 

But one need follow the Communists into 
the maze of their own Marxian dialetics to 
establish the falsity of this first part of line 
No.1. There is, as I shall now show, a short 
and simple refutation of the party’s position. 

Elsewhere in the act there appear other 
definitions supplementing that of world com- 
munism which, after all, merely states the 
necessity for controls. These supplementary 
definitions, or criteria, written for the con- 
trol board’s guidance in judging organiza- 
tions brought before it, describe the kind 
of organizations which are controllable, I 
have no doubt that the party’s lawyers, 
having tried and failed to find in the defi- 
nition of world communism the evidence of 
attainder they were seeking, searched the 
criteria with equal diligence. What they 
needed, of course, was a mention of the party 
by name. There too they failed. Nowhere 
in the act is there a single reference to the 
Communist Party, and that fact leaves sec- 
tion 1 of the first flagrant lie, the attainder 
claim, completely demolished, Since the 
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party wasn’t mentioned, it could not have 
been attainted. 

Let us now examine section 2 of the first 
flagrant falsehood; namely, the claim that 
the hearing procedure withholds due process, 
Here, again, as in their arguments on at- 
tainder, the party lawyers fell back on the 
definitions, and again they found themselves 
doing flip-flops. Their injunction petition 
argued that since world communism had 
been defined as a conspiracy, the party was, 
in effect, the target of a built-in verdict of 
guilty. Again, however, the party was caught 
in the web of its own contradictions for the 
conduct defined was immoral and reprehen- 
sible, and the party, at the outset and all 
through the hearing, contended that com- 
munism was not that but a progressive 
philosophy politically quite harmless. It 
could be either one or the other, but not both, 
as the party wanted to have it. 

Of course, in raising the charge that the 
definition precluded a grant of due process, 
the party carried its argument further. It 
claimed that the board has no choice but to 
adopt the built-in verdict, and could thus 
not be impartial. And it thus impugned the 
integrity of the board. 

Let us then look at the board and the 
status the act gives it; and let us look also 
at what the act requires the board to do, 
and then, by examining how it treated the 
party at the hearing, determine whether the 
board fulfilled its duty. We find, first, that 
the board is an independent agency whose 
members are appointed for fixed terms by 
the President, and has but one function; 
that is, the conduct under the act of im- 
partial hearings which may be initiated 
either by the Attorney General or by the 
Communist organizations themselves. The 
board initiates no investigations and con- 
ducts no private inquiries, but only takes 
evidence publicly under the accepted rules 
of law. 

Separated, then, from any proximity to or 
occasion for prejudice, the board, at its 
hearings, is required by the act to hear wit- 
nesses from both sides impartially, to grant 
each side the right of counsel, cross-exami- 
nation, and rebuttal, and, when wanted wit- 
nesses are unavailable, to compel their ap- 
pearance by subpena, Organizations which 
haye been subjected to control may, as often 
as once yearly, petition for relief, and, on 
proof of a change of character, are decon- 
trolled. 

Such were the requirements governing the 
hearing at which the Communist Party was 
found to be an organization dominated and 
controlled by Soviet Russia. Although, as 
I remarked at the outset, the party was re- 
quired to behave itself, under the act it stood 
equal with the Attorney General before the 
board. Now, let us see whether the board 
fulfilled the obligation of impartiality thus 
imposed upon it. Let us get to the bottom 
of the second part of the first flagrant lie. 

A hearing such as this, affords several 
measures by which to judge the attitudes of 
those conducting it, Their demeanor, their 
attitude toward the parties involved, and the 
tenor of the rulings are among the com- 
moner tests. The Communist Party hear- 
ing, however, provided an unusual and vital 
test of the impartiality of the panel con- 
ducting it, one provided by the party itself. 

In support of his belief that the party was 
Soviet dominated, the Attorney General, as I 
have said, presented 22 witnesses, while the 
party, which, of course, was at liberty to 
choose any number it thought expedient in 
refutation, offered only 3. Whether this dis- 
parity showed how short the party was on 
evidence is an interesting question, but one 
I shall not presently go into, the immediate 
point being that of those 3 witnesses, 2, 
possibly by deliberate selection of the party's 
strategists, were unavailable to testify with< 
out the board’s help. 

The first, one John Gates, a member of the 
party’s Politburo, was serving a 5-year sen- 
tence in a Federal penitentiary for conspiracy 
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to advocate violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. The second, Elizabeth Flynn, like- 
wise a member of the Politburo and since 
convicted for the same offense as Gates, was 
then on trial for that offense before a Fed- 
eral court in New York City. Not being in 
the party councils, I cannot say for a cer- 
tainty that the choice of these two as wit- 
nesses was dictated by its desire to test the 
hearing panel's fairness. Neither do I wish 
to suggest, in now describing how the panel 
met the test, if it was such, that it did any- 
thing extraordinary. It simply did its duty. 

‘The fact, however, that, first in subpenaing 
Gates out of the penitentiary and hearing 
him at length, and then in quitting its com- 
fortable, air-conditioned quarters here in 
Washington to sit for 7 days in the swelter- 
ing July heat of New York City to hear Miss 
Fiynn and the party's third witness, one 
Herbert Aptheker, the panel provided con- 
Vincing proof of that fairness and integrity 
which the party's lawyers had sought to 
impugn. 

On the evidence of the board's independ- 
ent status, of the due process the act speci- 
fies for the proceedings, and the board’s fair- 
ness and impartiality as in the instance just 
cited, the Communist claims that the pro- 
ceedings are unconstitutional cannot stand. 

What legal basis was there, then, for the 
party’s challenge of the constitutionality of 
controls? None whatever, as we shall see. 

In the first place, it should be said that in 
drafting the control legislation, the judiciary 
committee was fully aware that the measure, 
no matter how meticulously drafted, would 
be attacked as unconstitutional. The com- 
mittee felt that communism being essentially 
conspiratorial—its own propagandists coined 
the word “underground” to describe its il- 
legal operations—the Nation's security re- 
quired that the conspiracy be brought above- 
ground and kept there. The committee was 
determined, however, to keep the controls 
within the framework of the Constitution, 
for otherwise the act would be invalidated 
and that would indeed have made the act a 
boomerang. 

The basic objective embodied in the con- 
trols, then, was disclosure—disclosure by 
controlied organizations of conduct in those 
fields which revolutionary communism al- 
Ways cultivates; namely, subsidy, propa- 
ganda, and espionage and sabotage. There 
was to be disclosure, but, unless the conduct 
were itself illegal, no restraints. Analysis 
of the controls and the manner of their 
application shows that the controls went as 
far as was necessary for security and no 
further, and conformed with constitutional 
guaranties. 

Thus, as to the field of subsidy, Commu- 
nist-action and Communist-front organiza- 
tions are required to submit annual financial 
statements to the Attorney General. They 
are not prohibited from receiving subsidies 
from anywhere, nor from exchanging such 
subsidies among themselves. But if such 
moneys are received, say from Soviet Russia, 
the Attorney General learns of them and 
their disposition. 

In the field of propaganda, the controlled 
organizations are required to label as com- 
munistic all material they publish or broad- 
cast. There is no prohibition against the 
publishing and broadcasting. But the hid- 
den mimeograph machine, the anonymous 
printing press, and the clandestine radio 
station, traditional instruments of Commu- 
nist revolutionaries, are outlawed. 

In the field of espionage and sabotage, 
the key control is registration, not merely a 
single mass registration, but annual indi- 
vidual registrations in which every officer 
and member of a Communist organization 
(officers only in the case of Communist 
fronts) is personally responsible for listing 
his name and address. 

There are further safeguards against 
sabotage and espionage. Officers and mem- 
bers of registered organizations are forbidden 
to seek or hold employment in the Govern- 
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ment or in a defense plant; or to apply for 
or use passports. Had these controls been 
in effect two decades ago, there should have 
been no Alger Hiss in the State Department 
or a Klaus Fuchs in our atomic energy lab- 
oratories, and no shuttling of Communist 
leaders between New York and Moscow. 
And yet, none of these vital controls abridge 
the constitutional guaranties, for the travel 
and employment they restrain are a privilege 
granted to the qualified and not constitu- 
tionally guaranteed. 

In its petition to the statutory court to 
enjoin the hearing, however, the party 
harped less upon the controls than upon the 
enforcement provisions, under which evaders 
of controls may be punished by as much as a 
$10,000 fine and 5 years in prison. If a 
hearing were ordered, so the party lawyers 
argued, party officers might be compelled to 
reveal data through which later on they 
might be prosecuted, and thus have been 
compelled to incriminate themselves. 

An affidavit by the party's secretary, Gus 
Hall, admitted that the party had fallen into 
disrepute, and he blamed the dwindling 
membership, lagging recruitment, and party- 
attended meetings to fear by Communist 
sympathizers of self-incrimination. The 
spurious nature of this argument, as to fact 
and as to law, was exposed in the outcome 
of the suit. 

For its ill repute, the Attorney General's 
counsel declared the party should have 
blamed not the act but its own treacherous 
support of the enemy in the Korean war 
and the worldwide struggle with commu- 
nism. And, in his opinion denying the in- 
junction, the senior judge dealt with the 
incrimination argument by citing the rule 
of law. I quote from the opinion: “A wit- 
ness’ privilege against self-incrimination 
must be claimed personally at the time the 
alleged self-incriminating questions are pro- 
pounded, not before they are asked. * * + 
The privilege is an option of refusal to 
answer, not the prohibition of an inquiry.” 

The senior judge, in his opinion, made a 
further comment on the act which deserves 
repeating. After remarking that the party 
represented the act as an attempt to stifle 
liberty, the judge summarized the view of the 
board, which I quote: 

“The act represents an attempt to balance 
the interest of liberty with the interest of 
the Nation in combating what was believed 
to be a clear and present danger to its secu- 
rity. Since it was felt that the label ‘political 
party’ should not be used as a cloak to shield 
foreign-controlled groups, the problem was 
how best to remove the cloak and yet leave 
unchecked any bona fide participation in the 
political process.” 

That is a succinct definition, and a sound 
one. 

The key words in that definition are “se- 
curity” and “foreign-controlled,” and they 
epitomize the purpose of the act. That pur- 
pose, as Must now be evident, was not the 
abridgement of anyone's constitutional 
rights, nor the denial of due process, nor 
the attaining of any group, but rather the 
preservation of the Constitution as a whole. 
Those who would destroy it are to be con- 
trolled, but not even their constitutional 
rights are tampered with. Of the Commu- 
nist Party’s claim that the act is unconsti- 
tutional, enough has been said. Unconsti- 
tutionality, the theme of the first flagrant 
falsehood, has, I think, been demolished, so 
I move on to falsehood No, 2, the charge that 
the act is so drawn that non-Communist 
groups can be controlled also. 

Having seen that, by definition, the con- 
trols can apply only to groups allied with a 
world reyolutionary conspiracy, Senators 
may wonder, as, indeed, the Senator from 
Michigan has often wondered, how honest, 
patriotic non-Communist groups could en- 
tertain the illusion that they might become 
involved. Indisputably, the anxiety was 
freshened by the ill-considered language of 
the Presidential yeto message, but the well- 
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spring of falsehood No: 2;was the Communist 
Party. The technique by which the Com- 
munists keep such falsehoods afloat is exem- 
plified in a lawsuit filed before the hearing 
opened, and I do not refer to the suit dis- 
missed by the statutory court but to one 
brought previously. 

In this earlier suit, filed on October 27, 
1950—4 days after the appointment of the 
board members—103 individuals collectively 
petitioned the United States district court 
to declare the act unconstitutional and to 
enjoin the board from conducting any pro- 
ceedings. The Attorney General had an- 
nounced. his intention to enforce the act, 
but no organization had been cited before 
the Board, which, indeed, had not completed 
its organization. Who, then, were the 103 
individuals? What was their complaint and 
what strategy lay behind the suit? 

The 103 were a motley group comprising 
fuzzy-minded leftists, clever fellow travelers, 
and professed Communists. Some asserted 
membership in non-Communist organiza- 
tions, including trade-unions; others admit- 
ted belonging to Communist-front organiza- 
tions, as for example, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, which was represented by its executive 
secretary, William L. Patterson. The Com- 
munist Party itself was represented by a 
Politburo member, Elizabeth Flynn, later to 
be a party witness before. the board. The 
Attorney General’s announcement of en- 
forcement, the 103 alleged, had aggrieved 
them, in that enforcement would deter their 
“associating together voluntarily for legiti- 
mate ends.” 

That claim laid bare the strategy of the 
suit. Control proceedings were to be tem- 
porarily enjoined, the scarecrow of thought 
control resurrected, and the act itself put 
on trial on the motion of the 103 perma- 
nently to enjoin enforcement of the act. 
No matter that the controls, by definition, 
could apply only to those supporting a world 
revolutionary conspiracy, the motley 103 were 
evidently prepared, each to testify to a sens? 
of personal jeopardy. The Communist Party 
had falsely described the act to be tailored 
to fit the party, but here was patchwork of 
another stripe. From the patches of their 
individual affiliations, the 103 had pieced 
together a new and scarecrow garb, gaudy 
enough to frighten everybody. 

How long they could have dragged out the 
Injunction case had a court been assigned 
to it may be gaged by recollecting the time 
consumed at the trial of 11 Communist lead- 
ers before a Federal jury in New York. In- 
dicted for conspiring to advocate forcible 
overthrow of the Government, the 11, by 
interminable arguments, windy irrelevancies, 
and violent outbreaks of insolence and defi- 
ance of the trial judge, made the trial a 
9-month propaganda marathon. Here, with 
issues that were far more complex and with 
nearly 10 times as many individuals involved, 
years certainly would have been consumed in 
circus antics before the injunction suit was 
disposed of and a control case have been 
brought before the board. 

That spectacle did not materialize. The 
Attorney General refused to be distracted by 
the bait of the 103. Reasoning that they 
were merely stooging for the party and that 
a control petition would smoke the party out, 
the Attorney General filed with the board a 
petition for the party's control. Almost im- 
mediately the 103 dropped their suit and 
the party brought before the statutory court 
its own injunction suit, with results I have 
already outlined. The 103 have not revived 
their suit. 

Although we have, then, no judicial opinion 
as yet on the reach of the controls, the claim 
that they can be applied to non-Communist 
organizations is, as I have said, a flagrant 
falsehood, as can be quickly demonstrated. 
The act cites world Communist activities as 
the reason for and the target of controls, 
but beyond that it incorporates certain cri- 
teria which rule out the citation of any non- 
Communist group. There are two sets of 
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these criteria, the first applying to what the 
act terms Communist action, and the second 
to Communist fronts; by no stretch of the 
imagination could a non-Communist organi- 
zation be involved through either kind. On 
the contrary, these guidelines are so clear-cut 
in confining controls to communistic organi- 
zations that were the Attorney General to 
proceed against non-Communists they could 
quickly make him a laughingstock. What 
are these criteria? 

As to Communist-action organizations, 
such being the kind that governed at the 
Communist Party hearing, there were eight 
on which the board based its order that the 
party be controlled. These criteria are: 

First, the extent to which the party's poli- 
cles were formulated and its activities car- 
ried out pursuant to directives of the foreign 
government controlling world communism; 
namely, Soviet Russia; 

Second, the extent to which the party’s 
views and policies did not deviate from the 
Soviet policies and views; 

Third, the extent to which the party re- 
ceived financial or other aid from Soviet 
Russia; 

Fourth, the extent to which it sent its 
members to any foreign country for instruc- 
tion or training in the principles and poli- 
cies, strategy, and tactics of world commu- 
nism; 

Fifth, the extent to which the party re- 
ported to the Soviet Union or such world 
Communist organizations as the Comintern; 

Sixth, the extent to which its leaders and 
members were subject to Soviet and Comin- 
tern disciplinary powers; 

Seventh, the extent of the measures it 
used to conceal world communism’s domina- 
tion of the party; and 

Eighth, the extent to which party leaders 
and members subordinated their allegiance 
to the United States to their obligations to 
the Soviet Union and its leader, now Georgi 
Malenkov. 

If, having been cited for Communist 
action, an organization takes its orders and 
money from the Soviet Government, supports 
Soviet policies without deviation, follows 
Soviet-trained leaders, and subjects itself, 
its leadership and members to Soviet disci- 
plines, all of which the Communist Party 
did, then it is liable to control. Under no 
circumstances, obviously, could the criteria 
for Communist action entangle a non-Com- 
munist group. What, then, of the criteria 
applying to organizations that may be cited 
as Communist fronts? 

The criteria are four: 

First, the extent to which those active in 
the management of the alleged Communist 
front are active also in the Communist Party 
or world Communist movement; 

Second, the extent to which the cited or- 
ganization gets its financial or other sup- 
port from the Communist Party, from a 
Communist government, or the world Com- 
munist organization; 

Third, the extent to which the organiza- 
tion’s funds, resources, and personnel are 
used to promote world Communist objec- 
tives; and 

Fourth, the extent to which its policies do 
not deviate from those of the Communist 
Party or world communism, 

The criteria, far from entrapping non- 
Communist groups in controls, actually pre- 
clude any proceeding by which they could 
be controlled. 

Communist conduct is the one and only 
touchstone for control, the Soviet influence 
the only test. The field in which the con- 
trol system operates is closed. That dis- 
poses of flagrant falsehood No. 2, the con- 
tention that the controls could be applied 
to non-Communist as well as Communist 
groups. 

Coming now to falsehood No. 3, the claim 
that organizations ordered controlled can 
escape simply by changing their names, their 
Officers, and professed programs, the Com- 
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munist Party undeniably is capable of at- 
tempting such chameleon tactics. Indeed, 
during the war it applied them in the So- 
viet interest, as the hearing showed. But 
a moment's reflection on the terms of the 
act discloses that such a trick, if again re- 
sorted to, will put those responsible in jeop- 
ardy of imprisonment. As we have seen, 
the knowing submission of false or mislead- 
ing information in response to a control 
order is punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. Organizations desiring release from 
controls can, on proof of a genuine change 
in heart, gain that relief, but the board, not 
the organization, decides the question. 

Bearing those provisions in mind, sup- 
pose that the Communist Party, its last ju- 
dicial recourse exhausted, were suddenly to 
announce its dissolution and then, with its 
reappearance under another name, claim 
that the controls were inapplicable to either 
the dissolved organization or the new one. 
Would the Attorney General lie supine under 
this palpable evasion of the act? Would 
he not, rather, proceed to apply the en- 
forcement provisions of the act? In assum- 
ing his adoption of the latter course, as I 
think it can be assumed, we have the answer 
to the false claim that the controls can be 
evaded. Those who attempt such evasions 
go to jail. 

I turn now to the fourth of the five flagrant 
falsehoods, the claim that the public hear- 
ings on Communist organizations would com- 
pel the Attorney General to summon and 
thus identify to the Communists so many 
FBI undercover agents that the surveillance 
system they maintain would be destroyed. 
It is noteworthy that, whoever may have ad- 
vanced this claim, it is not supported by the 
Nation’s highest authority on security, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI. Mr. 
Hoover has, I believe, officially opposed out- 
lawry of the Communist Party, which the 
controls would not do, but never, to my 
knowledge, has he uttered one word in criti- 
cism of the controls. Indeed, in recent tes- 
timony before a committee of the other body 
of this Congress, the FBI Director, justifying 
funds requested for increasing security per- 
sonnel, cited, among other troublesome con- 
ditions, one which the controls would abate. 

Due to the pressure of prosecutions under 
the Smith Anticonspiracy Act, the party, 
said Mr. Hoover, was going further and fur- 
ther underground, making surveillance more 
difficult, He did not say that the prospect of 
controls was adding to the pressure on the 
party, but, even if it has, the controls, when 
enforced, should resolve the underground 
problem, since, as we have seen, compulsory 
registration and other controls will bring 
Communists aboveground and hold them 
there. 

To examine now in detail the elements of 
the false prophecy that the Control Board 
hearings would destroy the FBI surveil- 
lance system, this fourth flagrant falsehood 
obviously presupposes the Attorney General, 
in proceeding against a given organization, 
to be dependent mainly, if not entirely, on 
testimony from the FBI’s undercover corps. 
Only if whole squads of such agents were 
required at each proceeding, could the corps 
be destroyed. 

In the light of that premise, let us now 
examine the roster of witnesses the Attorney 
General summoned at the Communist Party 
hearing and see how little undercover evi- 
dence this first, basic proceeding against the 
Communist conspiracy exacted, even though 
the evidence probed communism to its heart. 

The Attorney General summoned 22 wit- 
nesses, of whom 18 were at one time or an- 
other card-carrying Communists, some of 
them as undercover agents for the FBI. Of 
this last group, however, all but three had 
previously testified either at Smith Act trials 
or before congressional committees and were 
no longer undercover when they appeared at 
the Communist hearing. It is, then, 
on the status of these 3 witnesses—3 out of 
& total of 22—that the accuracy of the proph- 
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ecy of the destruction of the surveillance 
system must stand or fall. 

I could go into the status in the party of 
the three—Bereniece Baldwin, John Jano- 
witz, and Timothy Evans—none of whom was 
more than a minor functionary, and I could 
recount their testimony, none of which was 
vital; but that would be laboring the point, 
If this surveillance system were extensive, 
as good evidence indicates it is, then obvi- 
ously the loss of three agents would hardly 
represent a mortal blow. 

A conclusive refutation of the false proph- 
ets appeared in Director Hoover's testimony 
at the committee hearing I just mentioned. 
On February 25, 1953, 7 months after the 
last of the three had been identified, Mr. 
Hoover, speaking of the Communist Party, 
was able to tell the committee: “We have 
been able to penetrate their organization. 
We feel that the security of the country is 
being carefully watched.” Modest as usual, 
Mr. Hoover was understating the position, 
for elsewhere in his testimony he disclosed 
that so thorough is the supposedly destroyed 
surveillance that the FBI has been able to 
estimate the party’s strength precisely—the 
total membership, as he gave it, being 24,796. 

Coming now to the fifth and last of the 
flagrant misrepresentations, the claim that 
existing controls make further security meas- 
ures needless, let us consider that claim and 
the existing controls in relation to the Com- 
munist Party’s conduct, as exposed at the 
hearing. 

The unrefuted evidence shows that from 
its founding to the present, the party, at 
Soviet dictation, has worked with might and 
main for the destruction of our Republic 
and toward the enthronement of a Soviet 
dictatorship on the ruins. Throughout its 
30 years’ history, we find party members 
infiltering Government offices, infiltering 
and even dominating certain labor unions, 
and, by strategically timed strikes, shutting 
down defense plants whose production inter- 
fered with Soviet foreign policy. 

We find Communist leaders shuttling back 
and forth between New York and Moscow, 
reporting progress to and getting orders from 
the Comintern and Josef Stalin. We find 
the Soviet Union financing many of the 
party operations. 

Currently, the party is shooting for the 
highest of all military and scientific stakes, 
Having within the past few years pene- 
trated our atomic energy laboratories, the 
party is now fighting Soviet’s propaganda 
battles in the Asiatic struggle. By defeatist 
preachments its publications are attempting 
to corrode American opinion into acceptance 
of the Communist program for a sellout 
peace in Korea. i 

The existing controls purport to bar Com- 
munists and fellow travelers from employ- 
ment in Government and defense plants and 
to deny them the use of passports, but 
Communist finances and propaganda are not 
touched by these administrative controls. 
Moreover, as we shall see, uncertainties have 
developed in the controls that do apply. By 
contrast, the act’s statutory controls make 
the bans on employment and travel absolute, 
and the punishments for evasion certain, 
Beyond that, the statutory controls reach 
into and expose the Communist financial 
and propaganda operations, which the ad- 
ministrative controls leave untouched. 

To those who, with fatuous complacency, 
say all is secure and the act’s controls un- 
necessary, I would quote the statement FBI 
Director Hoover gave the committee. He 
said: “The task of covering the fleld of sub- 
version today is more difficult than it has 
ever before been in the history of this 
country.” 

But, let us examine the controls, admin=- 
istrative and statutory, in the light shed by 
the evidence in the Communist Party case, 
taking up, first, this matter of travel. 

The evidence disclosed that the transat- 
Iantic shuttling of the twenties and thirties 
that I have mentioned, though interrupted 
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during the Second World War, was renewèd 
thereafter. For example, in 1949, when the 
wartime Soviet-American alliance had cur- 
dled, Miss Comrade Flynn, by her own ad- 
mission, voyaged to France and in Paris took 
part in a parley of Communists held in cir- 
cumstances that left no doubt that it further 
developed revolutionary conspiracies. An- 
other of the party’s witnesses, Gates, ad- 
mitted making a similar trip. 

It will be said that the Department of 
State policy of withholding passports when 
im the national interest precludes any repe- 
tition of such journeys, but can we be sure? 
On behalf of a naturalized citizen whose 
passport had been canceled, there was 
brought before a statutory Federal court a 
year ago a suit alleging that the procedure 
by which the Department decides on pass- 
port applications denies due process. In a 
decision sharply criticizing the procedure, 
the court declared the complainant was en- 
titled to a hearing. Such a hearing was 
then offered the complainant and declined. 
I do not criticize the Department's conduct 
in the matter, but, since the Department did 
not choose to appeal the decision, a cloud 
still hangs over the procedure. As regards 
Communists atid members of Communist- 
front organizations, no such difficulties can 
arise, since, as we have seen, the hearing 
procedure accords the due process on which 
the denial of a passport is based. 

As to the infiltering of sensitive areas in 
defense and Government, the hearing record 
abounds with testimony concerning the 
Communist efforts to penetrate both. I 
shall cite an effort which succeeded. In the 
forties, while the first atom bomb was in 
development, a fellow-traveling scientist 
gained employment at the California atomic 
radiation laboratory; while there he tried to 
enlist the other scientists in the Communist 
cause. True enough, administrative regula- 
tions now protect such critical areas from 
subversives, but there is a defect. The pro- 
tection rests merely on the applicant’s oath, 
and, though the sanction of prosecution for 
perjury stands behind it, enforcement can 
become highly troublesome. An alleged one- 
time Communist, William Remington, is a 
case in point. Ordered dismissed from his 
Government position, he was cleared by a 
loyalty board, reinstated, then indicted and 
convicted, not of being a Communist gained 
a new trial, and only now, after this long 
and involved process, has again been con- 
victed of perjury and has begun to serve a 
prison term. 

The act, as we have seen, obviates such tor- 
tuous proceedings. Communists are labeled 
Communists; front organizations clearly 
stamped for what they are. The control 
bans employment of either Communists or 
Communist fronters, and proof of an appli- 
cation for a forbidden job or the holding of 
it suffices to convict. 

In the field of finance, presently uncon- 
trolled, the hearing developed striking evi- 
dence of a need for control. This evidence 
concerned Amtorg, the trading corporation 
maintained in New York by the Soviet Union 
in prewar years. Nominally a purchasing 
agency, Amtorg, by the uncontradicted eyi- 
dence, was the channel through which Com- 
munist Party publications sucked from the 
Soviet Union the heavy advertising subsidies 
which kept them afloat. Also drawn from 
Soyiet coffers by the party was $100,000 to 
finance its candidates in a prewar presi- 
dential campaign, together with substantial 
funds for its labor infiltration drives. 

Whether the party is still receiving such 
subsidies, I do not know. When Director 
Hoover assures us the Nation’s security is 
being carefully watched, we can count on it. 
But assuming that the FBI knows much 
about Communist financing, would not its 
work be greatly helped if it had in hand, 
as a checkpoint for its surveillance, annual 
financial reports from the party and from 
front groups, which the act requires? Front 
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memberships, let us bear in mind, total 10 
times that of the hard core of Communists 
in the party. 

On the evidence at the hearing, the prop- 
aganda control is also an urgent need. As 
testified by the party’s former leaders, the 
party has set up and hidden a propaganda 
apparatus, replete with duplicating machines 
and printing presses, in well-oiled readiness 
for use should circumstances drive it under- 
ground. This apparatus, the control on con- 
cealed propaganda will reach at and disrupt. 
More than that, the control will peel off of 
the Daily Worker the plain, unlettered wrap- 
per in which this party sheet now mails its 
poisonous defeatism on Korea, and compel 
the party's equally poisonous monthly, Polit- 
ical Affairs, to amend the false name under 
which it now masquerades. 

Since the hearing record totals 14,911 pages 
of transcript, I have not here attempted to 
summarize, much less to analyze the entire 
record of the party’s service to the Marxist 
revolutionary idea and the Soviet state. If 
doubt as to the necessity of the controls still 
persists, a reading of the board’s finding 
should dispel it. There, succinctly summed 
up, are the proofs that the controls are es- 
sential if the Nation's institutions and our 
constitutional system are to be secure, 

The party, being dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of that system, will no doubt continue to 
falsify and misrepresent the act and its re- 
straints so long as it has voice. The front 
organizations, as they are cited before the 
board, will no doubt attempt to give wide 
echo to the party’s flagrant falsehoods about 
the act. It is my earnest hope that loyal 
Americans, on hearing the Communists shout 
“thought control,” will take the trouble to 
study the act, then ascertain for themselves 
how conscientiously the board is carrying 
out its terms. 

If they will do that, they will conclude, as 
any reasonable mind must, that never in a 
time of peril has the Constitution and the 
freedoms it assures had a better bulwark. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper inthe chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden McClellan 
Beall Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hill Murray 
Butler, Md. Hoey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 
Byrd Hunt Potter 
Case Ives 1l 
Clements Jackson Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Kerr Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Kilgore Sten 
Eastland Knowland Symington 
Ellender Kuchel Taft 
Ferguson Langer Thye 
Flanders Lehman Watkins 
Frear Long Welker 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiley 
Malone Wiliams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 
Goldwater Martin 
re Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 
1953, RELATING TO DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE (H. DOC. NO. 130) 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Cooper in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
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ate the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1953, re- 
lating to the Department of Justice, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1953 prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organizations in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Under present law, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral is required to exercise the duties of 
the Attorney General in case of the ab- 
sence or disability of the latter, or in 
case of a vacancy in the office of Attor- 
ney General. This arrangement orig- 
inated in 1870. The Solicitor General is 
no longer the appropriate officer of the 
Department of Justice to be first in the 
line of succession of officers to be Acting 
Attorney General. His basic and pri- 
mary function is to represent the United 
States before the Supreme Court. He 
is not concerned with the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative direction of the affairs of 
the Department of Justice. Thus, he is 
not likely to be the officer of the Depart- 
ment whose regular duties best prepare 
him to assume the occasional responsi- 
bility of guiding the affairs of the entire 
Department in the capacity of Acting 
Attorney General. 

The Department of Justice now has a 
Deputy Attorney General, provision for 
that title having been made in Reorgan- 
ization Plan. No. 2 of 1950. The duties 
of this officer include supervision over 
all major units of the Department of 
Justice and over United States attorneys 
and marshals. He is the chief liaison 
officer of the Department of Justice with 
the Congress and with other depart- 
ments and agencies. He is, both by 
title and by the nature of his functions, 
the officer best situated to act as the 
administrative head of the Department 
of Justice when the Attorney General is 
absent or disabled or the office of Attor- 
ney General is vacant. 

Accordingly, the reorganization plan 
would transfer from the Solicitor Gen- 
eral to the Deputy Attorney General the 
functions conferred by statute upon the 
former with respect to acting as Attor- 
ney General. The reorganization plan 
makes further provision for Acting At- 
torney General in circumstances where 
both the Attorney General and Deputy 
Attorney General are unavailable, The 
plan would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prescribe the order of succession 
in which the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral and the Solicitor General shall, in 
such circumstances, act as Attorney 
General. : 

There are in the Department of Jus- 
tice eight offices of Assistant Attorney 
General. Each incumbent of seven of 
these offices has the sole statutory func- 
tion of assisting the Attorney General in 
the performance of his duties. However, 
the statute prescribes that the Eighth 
Assistant Attorney General (along with 
certain assistants) shall have charge of 
the interests of the Government in all 
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matters of reappraisement and classifi- 
cation of imported goods. This officer is 
known as the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of customs matters. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 
all functions of all subordinate officers, 
and of all agencies, of the Department of 
Justice were transferred to the Attorney 
General. Accordingly, the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of customs 
matters would now perform only such 
functions as may be celegated to him 
by the Attorney General. However, the 
effect of the present statute may well be 
to require the appointment of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of cus- 
toms matters, whereas this official should 
be appointed simply as an Assistant At- 
torney General, as are other Assistant 
Attorneys General. All doubt in this re- 
gard should be resolved. 

To accomplish this end, the accompa- 
nying reorganization plan would abolish 
the now-existing office of Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of customs 
matters and establish in lieu thereof a 
new Office of Assistant Attorney General. 
Appointment thereto would be by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 4 
of 1953 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended. I have also found and 
hereby declare that it is necessary to in- 
clude in the accompanying reorganiza- 
tion plan, by reason of reorganization 
made thereby, provisions for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of an As- 
sistant Attorney General. The rate of 
compensation fixed for this officer is that 
which I have found to prevail in respect 
of comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Government, 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1953 
neither increases mor decreases the 
number of officials or employees, or the 
functions, of the Department of Justice. 
Accordingly, it is not probable that re- 
ductions in expenditures will be brought 
about by the taking effect of the reor- 
ganizations included in the reorganiza- 
tion plan. I am persuaded, however, 
that the reorganization plan will pro- 
mote the best utilization of the top offi- 
cers of the Department of Justice and 
the most effective conduct of the affairs 
of the Department. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, April 20, 1953. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. McCLELLAN was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate until Friday. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it re- 
cess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
only to make a very few remarks to 
clarify the issues as pertain to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

The real issue which faces the Senate 
today is one of choosing between two dif- 
ferent approaches to this question—that 
contained in the Holland resolution, and 
that contained in the Anderson bill. In 
short, we are not comparing the results 
of the Holland resolution with the re- 
sults of no bill at all, but with the re- 
sults of the Anderson bill and we should 
measure the consequences to our indi- 
vidual States in that light. 

As far as the interests of Massachu- 
setts are concerned, there can be no 
doubt in my opinion that the Anderson 
bill is far more beneficial than the Hol- 
land resolution. I make that statement 
for several reasons, 

First, it has been alleged that the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the California 
and Texas cases have created a cloud on 
the title to the filled-in lands and bays 
of Boston and Massachusetts. Such 
fears have been grossly exaggerated, I 
believe, upon requesting an opinion on 
the subject from a leading Boston attor- 
ney, Prof. Joseph Healey, of the Boston 
College Law School. He wrote me that— 

The land court of the Commonwealth has 
registered titles to filled-in land without 
question * * * the fact is that land in Bos- 
ton is bought and sold and mortgaged every 
day without question of potential Federal 
rights and title opinions are given without 
ever mentioning the problem. 


Mr. President, I have here a map 
based on the decision of the master in 
the case of United States against Cali- 
fornia, which shows that the title to the 
State of Massachusetts goes, without any 
question, from Nahant to Nantasket, and 
that all of the area inland to the west be- 
longs to the State of Massachusetts. 
Therefore, the filled-in lands, so-called, 
about which some question has been 
raised on the floor of the Senate, are not 
involved. Nevertheless, in order to 
clarify the situation, the Anderson bill, I 
think, would completely protect the right 
of Boston and of Massachusetts in these 
areas, both for the present and the fu- 
ture, by vesting in the States or their 
grantees title to all filled-in or reclaimed 
land within such areas, 

Since I have been informed by Mayor 
Hynes, of Boston, and by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce as well as others, 
that their concern was primarily with 
respect to that question, I am able to as- 
sure them that the Anderson bill, in my 
opinion, fully meets their concern. I 
quote from the Anderson bill: 

Sec. 11. (a) Any right granted prior to the 
enactment of this joint resolution by any 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 


pality, agency, or person holding thereunder 
to construct, maintain, use, or occupy any 
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dock, pier, wharf, jetty, or any other structure 
in submerged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
or any such right to the surface of filled-in, 
made, or reclaimed land in such areas, is 
hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States for such term as was granted 
prior to the enactment of this joint res- 
olution. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noticed with inter- 
est that the Senator from Massachusetts 
relies on section 11 (a) of the Anderson 
bill to clear up title to lands already 
filled. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I expressed an opin- 
ion that there really was no question, 
but that if there were those who were 
concerned, I felt the Anderson bill would 
clarify it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But, if I heard the 
Senator correctly, he stated he was rely- 
ing on that bill, not only to clear up 
titles to date, but also for the future. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was wondering 
what part of the Anderson bill the Sen- 
ator was relying upon to clear up in 
the future the title to lands in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts which may 
be filled into the 3-mile submerged 
coastal belt. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I quote from section 
11 (b) of the Anderson bill: 

The right, title, and interest of any State, 
political subdivision thereof, municipality, 
or public agency holding thereunder to the 
surface of submerged lands of the Conti< 
nental Shelf which in the future become 
filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands as a re- 
sult of authorized action taken by any such 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, or public agency holding thereunder 
for recreation or other public purpose is 
hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
recognize that section 11 (b) relates only 
to public fills and public construction, 
and that no provision appears in that 
bill, insofar as private fills or private in- 
dustry or private enterprise or private 
construction is concerned? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will discuss the 
point at the conclusion of my statement, 
Secondly, it has been alleged that there 
is a doubt concerning the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s possible claim to clams, qua- 
haugs, oysters and lobsters, mackerel, 
tuna and other fish taken from our 
coastal waters which bring annual 
revenues to Massachusetts in excess of 
$10 million. l 

Again, the Anderson bill provides that 
the respective States may regulate, 
manage, and administer the taking, con- 
servation, and development of all fish, 
shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, 
sponges, kelp, and other marine animal 
and plant life within the area of the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
lying within the seaward boundary of 
any State, in accordance with applicable 
State law. 

The Anderson bill completely respects 
the rights and interests of Massachusetts 
in this respect. 
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Third, the Anderson bill, with the Hill 
amendment, would provide for the 
schools of Massachusetts an income of 
from $167 million to more than $1 bil- 
lion, according to some estimates made 
of the reserves of oil, natural gas, and 
sulfur in the tidelands of the Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

In these ways, the Anderson bill with 
the Hill amendment is the most bene- 
ficial approach in terms of the interest of 
Massachusetts. 

Next, I would like to consider the 
effects of the Holland resolution upon 
the rights and interests of Massachusetts, 

First, the Holland resolution seeks to 
give to a few States for exploitation by a 
few oil companies the offshore oil, gas, 
sulfur, and other resources in which all 
the people of the United States now have, 
according to successive decisions of the 
Supreme Court, paramount rights, worth 
more than $50 billion. According to re- 
sponsible estimates, this amounts to a 
sum of from $31 to $1,875 per resident of 
Massachusetts. The income on even $50 
billion worth of offshore resources would 
be well over in excess of $5 billion every 

ear. 

* Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If I may, I should 
like first to finish my statement; after 
which I shall be glad to yield. 

This is as much as all the interest paid 
each year on the national debt. 

Secondly, I completely agree with the 
editorial of the Boston Daily Globe, 
March 28, 1953, which stated that the 
tidelands oil giveaway also threatens the 
public domain which, as the editorial 
points out, “belongs to all the people 
and not to any State. Our history shows 
that we have usually been inclined to 
be too lavish with it. Today, with our 
resources dwindling, it is necessary to 
consider policy regarding it in a spirit 
of thrift. There is no other attitude 
which we can safely take.” Certainly, 
the people of Massachusetts will not be 
benefited by the giving away of our nat- 
ural resources and public lands, from 
which they will gain nothing and lose 
their interest as taxpayers. 

Finally, and this is perhaps most im- 
portant of all to Massachusetts, the Hol- 
land resolution contains a very real 
threat to our fishing industry. The reso- 
lution purports to recognize and permit 
the extension of State boundaries of ter- 
ritorial waters beyond the 3-mile limit. 
Massachusetts makes no such claim, lim- 
iting itself to 1 marine league or 3 miles. 
The United States Government, I under- 
stand, has consistently maintained that 
the territorial waters of this and all other 
nations extend only to the 3-mile limit. 
For that reason, representatives of the 
State Department have warned the com- 
mittee about the disastrous effects which 
could result from this change of the 
traditional position of this Government. 
As stated by Mr. Tate, Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser of the Department of State, such 
a change “would be seized upon by other 
states as justification for broad and ex- 
travagant claims over adjacent seas.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield for 
for a question? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to 
yield after I have finished the quotation 
from Mr. Tate. I read further: 

If the Nation should recognize the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of any State beyond 
the 3-mile limit, its identification with the 
broader claim would enforce abandonment 
of its traditional position. At the same time, 
it would renounce grounds of protest against 
claims of foreign states to greater breadths 
of territorial waters. 


I shall now be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Washington for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
there is pending in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment proposed legislation which would 
authorize that nation to extend its juris- 
diction over any coastal waters whatso- 
ever, irrespective of the 3-mile limit? 
Is it not true that that would be a direct 
threat to the fishermen of New England 
States, including the Senator’s State of 
Massachusetts, insofar as their ability to 
prosecute their rights to fish is con- 
cerned, an industry in which they have 
engaged for many generations off the 
Canadian coast? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. The Senator 
is certainly correct. As the Senator 
knows, Chile in 1947, Peru in 1947, Hon- 
duras in 1950, and El Salvador in 1950, 
asserted claims to a 200-mile belt, which, 
of course, establishes a precedent for the 
extension of the jurisdiction of other na- 
tions such as Canada and Iceland, which 
would affect our fishing industry. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that the 
Eisenhower administration, through its 
Secretary of State, has indicated that 
that is a real threat to American fishing 
interests, and that if an extension of 
State boundaries is made beyond the 3- 
mile limit, the State Department will not 
be in a position effectively to object to 
the unilateral action taken by other na- 
tions prohibiting persons, other than 
their own nationals, from fishing beyond 
any given limit which they may pro- 
mulgate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I have a map 
here which the Senator can see. It gives 
the location of the fishing grounds from 
which most of the fishermen from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts pro- 
cure fish. 

Many of them are contiguous to New- 
foundland, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. There is the possibility that the 
Holland joint resolution, if enacted into 
law, would cause us to lose our justifica- 
tion for opposing some of the nations 
extending their control beyond the 3- 
mile limit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that the treaty with Eng- 
land in 1783 secured to American fisher- 
men the right to fish in the waters in 
question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think that 
this today binds Canada. I point out 
further to the Senator from Louisiana 
that nations like Chile, Peru, Honduras, 
and El Salvador have extended their 
limits to 200 miles, and if we should ex- 
tend our jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile 
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limit it would endanger our opposition 
to these seizures. 

In addition, I have a letter from Mr. 
Patrick McHugh, secretary-treasurer of 
the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, in which 
he says: 

We feel that any bill put through Con- 
gress changing our historic policy of the 3- 
mile limit would adversely affect this coun- 
try as past experience proves very clearly 
that foreign nations would be only too glad 
to use such a law as an excuse to extend their 
own boundaries far beyond the 3-mile limit, 
As the West Coast has pointed out in their 
briefs, if we extend even 1 inch other coun- 
tries can go just as far as they want to. 

The fishing industry is having enough 
trouble now without taking any chances on 
any more restrictions, 


Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
while there is a treaty in connection with 
the fishing grounds to which the Senator 
from Louisiana has referred, it is also 
true that if Congress should approve this 
legislation we shall, in effect, be repudi- 
ating a treaty entered into in 1783, and 
therefore we shall be in violation of any 
grant of reciprocal rights to the Cana- 
dian Government? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield on 
that point? 
ig Mr, KENNEDY, I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts familiar with the fact that 
the treaty of 1783 was entered into be- 
fore the signing of the Constitution, and 
that, therefore, there could not have 
been anything but State boundaries at 
that time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not also true that 
the treaty referred to by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana had to 
do not with a boundary or the claim of 
a boundary, but rather with the exer- 
cise of a commercial right and privilege? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should 
be brought out that Canada has become 
an independent nation, without being 
fully tied to the Crown. If the Canadi- 
ans are considering extending their ju- 
risdiction farther out to sea, what is there 
to prevent their carrying through their 
proposal if we do what is contemplated 
by the Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the Senator from Montana. 
The letter which I have received from 
Mr. McHugh, who represents the Atlan- 
tic Fishermen’s Union, and also from 
Mr. Thomas Rice, who is executive sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Fishermen’s 
Association, together with the statement 
by Mr. Tate, representing the Depart- 
ment of State, seem to buttress the state- 
ment which the Senator has made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In regard to the treaty 
of 1783, is the Senator familiar with the 
fact that very treaty was the treaty 
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which fixed the boundaries of the United 
States? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That may be true but 
I have previously questioned its present 
application. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Assuming it to be a 
fact that the treaty is still in effect, which 
I assume is the belief of the Senator from 
Louisiana, but which I doubt, because it 
was entered into prior to the formation 
of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion, but assuming that treaty is in ef- 
fect, would we not, nevertheless, be re- 
pudiating it by action taken by the Con- 
gress in approving the joint resolution 
as it is now drafted and presented to the 
Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe it might 
well have that effect. 

Mr. JACKSON. Would we not be re- 
pudiating the treaty by violating the 
provisions with reference to the 3-mile 
limit? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the point the 
Senator has made gives us an additional 
reason for concern. Recent events in 
international law have shown that such 
action by this country would bring retali- 
atory actions by other nations, or else 
justify the action they have already 
taken, in extending their seaward bound- 
aries past the 3-mile limit. If that is 
true, our fishing vessels will face exclu- 
sion and seizure by other nations in areas 
vital to the maintenance of a prosperous 
fishing industry. 

As has been pointed out many times, 
most of the fisheries necessary to the 
preservation of the New England fishing 
industry are located in the high seas con- 
tiguous to the coasts of other nations. 
If we pass the Holland resolution, we 
could not protest action by Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, or Nova Scotia, in 
making a similar claim to 10% miles or 
more of the high seas off their shores 
and over the Grand Banks. I cannot 
stress too strongly the danger which this 
entails to New England’s fishing industry 
which at present is engaged in a fierce 
competitive struggle with Canada. Ata 
time when our industry is in need of 
expanded fisheries and other assistance, 
it would indeed be foolhardy to endanger 
our right to fish in such waters, and ill- 
considered to withdraw from the posi- 
tion this country has consistently main- 
tained in its relations with other na- 
tions. For this reason, the west coast 
fishing interests who have already had 
some experience with seizures by other 
nations making extravagant claims, and 
who are relying upon this Nation main- 
taining a policy of recognizing no more 
than the 3-mile limit, were adequately 
represented by Mr. John J. Real at the 
Senate hearings. For this reason, as I 
have said, Mr. Patrick J. McHugh, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Union, and Mr. Thomas D. Rice, 
executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Fisheries Association, have taken a 
very strong position with respect to this 
matter. New England fisheries take fish 
valued at nearly $20 million from waters 
off Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
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The prosperity of Boston, Gloucester, 
and New Bedford, indeed, all of Massa- 
chusetts and New England, would suffer 
from the retaliations which the Holland 
joint resolution makes possible. 

In general, the rights and interest of 
Massachusetts would be far more pro- 
tected and benefited by the passage of 
the Anderson bill rather than the 
Holland joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ido not wish to press 
the Senator unduly, but I noticed he did 
not answer the question which I ad- 
dressed to him a while ago, which was 
this: Having in mind section 11 (b) of 
the Anderson bill, which is the only part 
of the measure that relates to fills in 
the future, and to protecting any de- 
velopments by way of fills in the future, 
and which relates only to public fills, 
how does the Senator believe that he is 
correct in his statement that his State 
would be taken care of in the future as 
to filled lands and improvements there- 
on, when there is nothing whatsover in 
the Anderson bill to take care of it, 
insofar as fills of privately owned land, 
for privately owned development, initi- 
ated by private enterprise in the tradi- 
tional American way, are concerned? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to have 
the Senator from New Mexico comment 
on that point, but before he does so, I 
may say that the only point I have made 
is that I personally do not believe there 
is any question with regard to Massa- 
chusetts’ title to the filled-in lands. I 
think that is a misconception. I do not 
think there is any doubt as to the firm- 
ness of the claim of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. I have read a quotation from 
a statement by Professor Healy, of the 
Boston College Law School, reaffirming 
that position. 

I referred to the map which it seemed 
to me to provide that all west of a line 
stretching from Nahant and Nantasket 
belonged to the State; secondly, that the 
Anderson bill reaffirmed that position, if 
it was in doubt, which I do not believe. 

Perhaps the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], whose bill has been un- 
der discussion, would wish to comment 
on this point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. Y. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
State of Massachusetts has not any fills 
made out into the 3-mile coastal belt 
which adjoins its coast, and which is not 
included within the inland waters of 
the type he has mentioned? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
repeat his question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that his 
State has no interest in fills made into 
the 3-mile coastal belt, and which are 
certainly not within the small bays of the 
type he was mentioning a while ago, but 
which are fills into the body of Massa- 
chusetts Bay? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would answer the 
Senator’s question by saying that I do 
not believe there are involved any fills or 
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any other filled-in lands or similar areas 
which are not protected now or could 
not be protected by passage of the Ander- 
son bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recognize that if there are any fills al- 
ready made in the 3-mile limit, they 
are completely covered by section 11 (a)? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And does not the 
Senator recognize that if there are fills 
to be made in the future under section 11 
(b), provision has been made for them? 
I ask these questions so that there may 
be an indication of the policy adopted by 
Congress, which would take care of the 
sprog in the Senator’s State. 

- Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rec 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY., I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the distinguished 
Senator hear the debate on the radio 
last night between the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], on 
the one side, and, on the other side, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]? 

I wish I had 


Mr. KENNEDY. No. 
heard it. 

Mr. LANGER. The senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
said at that time—and I feel certain the 
Senator from Florida will correct me if 
I am mistaken—that at the time Massa- 
chusetts came into the Union, there were 
certain lands that already had been 
filled in. As I understand the Anderson 
bill, although those lands have been 
filled in, they would still remain a part 
of the Commonwealth of Massachus- 
setts, and the measurement out into the 
ocean would begin from that point. I 
merely wanted to be certain that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts had 
that viewpoint. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the senior 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that I pointed out at page 3284 of 
the Recorp, that the $50 billion figure I 
regarded as an exaggeration of about 
40 to 1 with respect to the values involved 
in the bill. Does the Senator have any 
reason to doubt that that would be a 
correct analysis? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ido not believe there 
is any doubt that many different figures 
have been used. I say that in all fair- 
ness to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I do not think there is any doubt 
whatsoever that varying estimates have 
been made, but likewise I think there is 
no doubt that estimates have been made 
by reputable engineers which accord 
with the figures I have used. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The question I had in 
mind was that the Senator assumes that 
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all the submerged oil-bearing land. is 
within the States’ historie boundaries, 
and he also assumes that the gross value 
of the oil was net revenue, which is not 
the case in either instance. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the Senator 
from Massachusetts feel that if there is 
some question about the accuracy of 
figures with reference to the value of oil 
in the submerged lands, the proper and 
equitable course to follow would be to 
have an accurate appraisal made, so that 
we would know the value in exact terms, 
as nearly as geologists could predict, as 
to what would be given away by or taken 
away from the Federal Government? 
Does not the Senator feel that that 
would be the proper procedure? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I beileve it would 
be most helpful and proper. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
there is nothing in the bill to indicate 
how many billions of dollars would be 
given away or given back to certain 
States? Is not that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts will remember that 
a distinguished group of engineers, geol- 
ogists, and businessmen in Texas ap- 
praised the value of the submerged lands 
exclusively off the coast of Texas, and 
showed that. a minimum value was $40 
billion. They further said that, in their 
opinion, that valuation might easily be 
doubled, and made $80 billion. They 
went even further and said, as I am sure 
the Senator will recall, that those fig- 
ures did not include values of leases, ren- 
tals, or anything of that sort. Their 
final conclusion was that, in all prob- 
ability, the valuation of the mineral 
rights off the coast of Texas alone would 
be in excess of $100 billion. On a royal- 
ty basis of 1244 percent, which I believe 
is a minimum, that in itself would bring 
into the Treasury $1212 billion, to be 
used for educational or defense purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I think it is 
difficult to predict with any degree of 
certainty to total revenue that could be 
achieved. I should like to read from the 
minority views about the potential value 
of these assets: 

This report states as I already indicated, 
that the value of oil and gas resources in 
the offshore area can be conservatively esti- 
Mated at a total of $50 billion. 

If royalties are estimated at 1214 percent 
(also a bare minimum figure), the potential 
revenues from these $50 billion worth of as- 
sets will be $6.25 billion. 

This sum is practically equivalent to the 


total annual interest paid each year on the 
national debt. 


I simply wished to show where I ob- 
tained my figures. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has made 
one calculation reducing $50 billion down 
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te $6 billion, by simply realizing that $50 
billion would not be æ net figure. It 
costs something to get $50 billion worth 
of oil. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I did not state that 
the revenue would be that much. I 
stated what the total assets were worth, 
and then what we could expect in in- 
come. Those were the figures I used. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator give us those figures again? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is estimated that 
there was a total of $50 billion of assets. 
If royalties are estimated at 12% per- 
cent, a bare minimum figure, the poten- 
tial revenues from the $50 billion are 
$6.25 billion. 

Mr. LONG. The estimated revenues 
from the $50 billion are $6.25 billion, over 
a period of 50 years, I hope the Senator 

ealizes. 


r 

The question I have in mind is this: 
Does the Senator realize that he must 
make one more division? When he di- 
vides 8 into 50 and comes out with a 
figure of around 6, he must make 1 
further calculation, and that is to divide 
9 into 6, because only about 14 per- 
cent of the oil in question is beneath 
submerged lands within the State’s his- 
toric boundaries. So that would reduce 
his figure of $6.25 billion to less than $1 
billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The estimates. are 
extremely bad. I read from the minority 
report: 

These estimates, however, are extremely 
conservative. They do not take into ac- 
count the value of either Alaskan reserves or 
sulfur reserves or any other things of value 
that may be found, such as uranium. 


The minority report. then goes on to 
quote the Texas report, which appeared 
in the Houston (Tex.) Post of October 
26, 1952. The Senator is familiar with 
all those figures. The figures begin to 
get up around $80 billion. The names 
of the experts who prepared the $80 bil- 
lion for Texas alone appear in appendix 
D. So the figures mount up. 

Mr. LONG. But when they are ana- 
lyzed, those figures get smaller in the 
fashion that I have indicated. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not all this 
prove that there is need for an appraisal 
of the property which we are proposing 
to give away? Has anyone ever heard of 
a businessman giving away all his assets 
in oil, we will say, without knowing what 
the value or the consideration was? It 
occurs to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington that this is the best proof in the 
world of the fact that we need an inven- 
tory and appraisal to determine just how 
many billions of dollare we are giving 
away, and taking away from the people 
of the 48 States. 

I commend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a very fine statement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Washington will go into further detail 
in his address, I know, on this phase of 
the discussion. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I, too, wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Massachusetts 
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for a very fine statement. I should like 
to ask him a question. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has been very gen- 
erous in quoting figures from the minor- 
ity report, with respect to a valuation of 
$50 billion. 

As a matter of fact, the figures which 
were given by the experts with respect 
to Texas showed a valuation in the 
mineral resources of more than $100 
billion. Is it not a fact that the 
figures which the Senator has quoted— 
and the same figures will be found in 
statements which I have made on the 
floor of the Senate—apply to Texas ex- 
clusively, and not to the country as a 
whole? They represent only the value 
of the mineral rights off the one State of 
Texas. In addition, of course, there are 
other great resources off other States, 
such as Louisiana—and, I hope, Flori- 
da—California, and certainly off the 
coast of Alaska. It is my hope, and I be- 
lieve the hope of a great many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate, that Alaska will be 
one of the States of the Union within a 
reasonable time. So if we are not dealing 
with a figure of $50-billion, but a figure 
of $100 billion for Texas, the total figure, 
although it cannot be proved, might eas- 
ily run up to $250 billion or $300 billion, 
on which the Federal Government would 
receive a minimum royalty of 124 per- 
cent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The minority report 
States: 

With Alaskan reserves included, with price 
increases assumed, and with a $3 billion 
estimate for sulfur included, the total value 
would be $186 billion. 


I share in some degree the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Louisiana, 
that that sounds as though the figure 
had been pyramided somewhere. How- 
ever, I think it indicates that there are 
substantial assets in this area, in which 
the people of Massachusetts feel that 
they have a considerable interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I realize that it is 
very pleasant for us to roll these big 
figures under our tongues. However, is 
it not a fact, and is it not shown by the 
record, that the two geological experts 
from the Geological Survey have testi- 
fied—and we find in the record a table 
showing—that in their opinion the total 
amount of oil to be found in all the 
Continental Shelf is 15 billion barrels, 
and that the oil to be found within State 
boundaries is 2% billion barrels? 

Mr. KENNEDY. From what page is 
the Senator reading? 

Mr. HOLLAND. From page 584 of 
the record. That is where the table te 
which I refer appears. The Senator 
notes, of course, does he not, that that 
table was filed by Mr. Miller, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, as representing, in his 
opinion, what is to be found—15 billion 
barrels in all the Continental Shelf, of 
which he thinks 2'% billion barrels or 
one-sixth of the total are to be found 
within State boundaries. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I say, I do not 
think anyone can predict with any sub- 
stantial degree of certainty exactly what 
the reserves are. I read some of the 
figures from the minority report, which 
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set the Value of the assets at a high level. 
I would not want to pay $186 billion for 
the right to all these assets, but I think 
they are worth a substantial amount. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not the Sen- 
ator prefer to take the figures stated by 
the Federal officials who are charged 
with the duty of knowing all that is to 
be known about this subject, rather than 
some article picked from the pages of 
an optimistic newspaper in Texas? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have confidence in 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
kay] and the other Members who signed 
the minority views. While I would not 
wish to set down with any degree of 
certainty, as I have said, exactly what 
these assets are worth, I do think they 
&re worth a substantial amount. No 
matter what figure we reach, whether it 
is the figure which the Senator has cited, 
or the figures set down in the minority 
views, I believe the assets are of con- 
siderable value, and the people of the 
State of Massachusetts have a great 
interest in them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On page 585 of the 
record, the last sentence near the mid- 
dle of the page, does not the Senator 
find these words by the same expert from 
the Geological Survey: 

The estimate includes, of course, much oil 
that is not now economically recoverable by 
processes of exploration and production that 
are now known to be practicable. Only a 
small part of the shelf lies beneath water 
of such shallow depth as thus far to invite 
exploration and development by the use of 
existing techniques. 


Does the Senator find those words? 

Mr. KENNEDY, Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do not those words 
indicate very clearly that even the fig- 
ures given by the Geological Survey are 
much too optimistic, and that in their 
own opinion, and in their own statement 
of caution, they are warning that noth- 
ing like that amount can be expected to 
be produced economically, under condi- 
tions under which production costs are 
so much greater than on high and dry 
land? 

Mr. KENNEDY. At the top of the 
same page I find the following: 

In arriving at these figures, many factors 
have necessarily been ignored which in the 
aggregate might serve to modify the figures, 
either by increasing or decreasing them very 
substantially. 


Of course, it is very difficult to predict, 
but I do think that even the figures the 
Senator has read, and the difficulties he 
has discussed in connection with tapping 
these reserves, indicate that there is a 
substantial value for the future. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any better authority than the 
experts of the Geological Survey who 
testified and placed this statement and 
table in the record? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think there is no 
doubt that the statement by Mr. Miller 
should be considered carefully when we 
are figuring the total assets. On the 
other hand, we must consider the opinion 
of the minority members, who heard all 
the testimony, and who have taken part 
in this discussion over a period of years. 
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Therefore, it seems to me that whether 
we take these figures or the figures of 
the minority report, we find a very rich 
and fruitful area for the use of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for on2 further ques- 
tion in this field? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On page 1034, in the 
testimony of former Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman, one of the champions 
of federalization of our natural resources, 
the Senator will find this statement: 

Senator HoLLAND. You are stating now 
that some 2 billion-plus of that was thought 
to be within the State boundaries, and the 
rest outside? 


That is, the rest of the 15 billion. 
Mr. CHAPMAN. That was the estimate; yes. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Is that on page 1034? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. Then Mr. 
Chapman continues. I ask the Senator 
if he does not find this statement: 

Senator Houtianp. So far as you know, that 
is the most authentic information available? 

Mr. Cuapman. That is about as authentic 
as I believe is available. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts think that Mr. 
Chapman would be as optimistic a wit- 
ness in that field as it would be possible 
for the federalization exponents to sum- 
mon? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
read all of that testimony, Mr. Chapman 
goes on to say, “You will see that the 
figures that these people are using are 
not so fantastic.” It seems to me that 
Mr. Chapman disagrees with the Sen- 
ator’s position. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Have we reached 
the point where $2 billion, $5 billion, or 
$10 billion, or whatever the value may 
be, is such an insignificant sum that we 
can just shrug it off? Does anyone re- 
gard even 2 billion barrels of oil, which 
would yield approximately $6 billion, as 
not of some interest? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is of tremendous 
interest. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts understands that this is 
a giveaway bill, does he not? Does he 
not understand that an appropriation 
running up to $5 billion is a fair-sized 
appropriation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It certainly is. 

Mr, HOLLAND, Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall yield once 
more to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think we are get- 
ting down to brass tacks now. Of course, 
the figures stated by the Senator from 
New Mexico would be gross figures, Is 
it not correct to say that a one-eighth 
royalty based on 2% billion barrels 
would come well under $1 billion, to be 
produced within the next 50 years? 

If we consider the 3744 percent figure, 
so generously offered to be given to the 
States by the advocates of federalization, 
we would have left about a half billion 
dollars over the next 50 years, to be di- 
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vided between 48 States. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not so pessi- 
mistic as is the Senator from Florida 
with respect to the future possibilities, 
based on the evidence we have before us. 
Once again I refer to the minority views 
and to Mr. Chapman’s testimony before 
the committee, in which he cited, in 
answer to the Senator’s question, the 
statement of Mr. Platt, giving an esti- 
mate of the potential oil resources of all 
the Continental Shelves. Mr. Platt is 
one of the best known geologists of the 
country, and he gave his estimate as 
1,000 billion barrels. So the figures are 
not so fantastic. i 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts read 
the next question and answer? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say there is a 
substantial difference with regard to the 
amount of reserves. However, the ques- 
tion involved is not so much the value, 
but whether the reserves belong to all 
the people of the United States or to the 
people of some of the States. I do not 
think the question is one of value alone. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I agree that anyone 
who tries to measure what is right in 
terms of dollars is wrong. It is a ques- 
tion of what is right. It is on that point 
that the proponents have taken their 
stand. ' 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct to 
say that geology is one of the most in- 
exact sciences in the world? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I believe that 
to be true. - 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that it is pos- 
sible to find many geologists who will 
make various estimates. I am sure that 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey has not 
undertaken to make a very careful sur- 
vey of the resources along our coasts. 
I would therefore say that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is very conservative 
when he uses the figure of approximately 
$50 billion. I have heard sums men- 
tioned as high as $300 billion. So if we 
were to split the difference we might 
come pretty close to the correct amount, 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] has indi- 
cated, the variance in the figures points 
out the necessity of having an inventory 
made of what actually is involved. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the statement 
of the Senator from Florida, to the effect 
that we should not consider the question 
before us exclusively in terms of dollars 
and cents, but on the basis of right, is 
correct. I am perfectly willing to con- 
sider this whole subject exclusively on 
the basis of what is right. I believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts will agree 
with me that on three occasions these 
oil lands have been given by the Supreme 
Court to the Federal Government, to be 
held and used for the benefit of the 48 
States. We are endeavoring to retry a 
case which has already been decided 
three times by the Supreme Court. We 
are trying to give these assets, whether 
they are worth $3 billion or $100 billion 
or $50 billion—whatever they may be 
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worth, they certainly are substantial— 
to the people of three States, after tak- 
ing them away from more than 159 
million people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
New York is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think it is a moral 
question. It is not a legal question 
alone. That is why I was so interested 
in what the distinguished Senator from 
Florida said, namely, that the question 
should be treated as a moral question, 
not exclusively as a financial question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts know that the Senator 
from North Dakota, some 4 years ago, 
engaged a lawyer from Texas to make a 
complete investigation of this entire sit- 
uation, and that if accurate testimony 
on the value of the oil exists anywhere, 
it is found in the testimony developed in 
connection with the lawsuit which the 
Senator from North Dakota tried to in- 
stitute in the courts of Texas? I have 
already announced that before the de- 
bate is ended on the pending joint res- 
olution I intend to bring to the Senate 
the testimony of the greatest expert in 
the world, showing, as near as human 
calculations can show it, the exact value 
of the oil, particularly the oil off the 
coast of Louisiana and off the coast of 
Texas. The testimony is not quite so 
clear with relation to the oil off the coast 
of California. 

I may say that I can save the dis- 
tinguished Senator a great deal of time, 
as well as save the time for some of my 
other colleagues, if we will wait until I 
submit the figures of the expert I have 
in mind. I believe that at the present 
rate at which fhe debate is progressing I 
will be able to do that some time during 
the latter part of next week. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Irrespective of whether 
there is involved $2 billion, $60 billion, 
or $80 billion, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida has stated, what- 
ever the amount, the principle is the 
same. 

Is the threat to the fishing industry 
of the Senator’s State made any more 
valid by the controversy as to how much 
the value of the resources might be? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. I certainly 
agree with what the Senator has said. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. No business has been 
transacted since the last quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Busi- 
ness has been transacted since the last 
quorum call. The Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] made a motion that at the 
conclusion of the business of the Senate 
today the Senate recess until tomorrow. 
The Senator from Arkansas f[Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] was excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate. A mes- 
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sage from the President of the United 
States was laid before the Senate. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Holland Mundt 
Bennett Jackson Neely 
Bush Kennedy Payne 
Butler, Md. Kerr Potter 
Clements Kuchel 

Cooper Langer Robertson 
Cordon Lehman Russell 
Ellender Long Schoeppel 
Ferguson Magnuson Taft 
Goldwater Mansfield Thye 
Gore Martin Williams 
Hill McCarthy Young 


Mr. TAFT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTŁER], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. EmitH], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Wirey], and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD}, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cravez}, the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Freasr}, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE}, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Hoey], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senators from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. MAYBANK], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Ke- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpsreEy!, and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHNson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. Brmces, Mr. 
CASE, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
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Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Ives, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
MALongE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. SMaTHERS, Mrs. 
Smits of Maine, Mr. Symrx of North 
Carolina, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. Watkins, and Mr. WELKER entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak on the pending amendment, the 
amendment proposed by Senator HILL, 
of Alabama, an amendment of which I 
am proud to be a cosponsor. 

I would like to address myself to the 
charge that has been made in recent 
days that those of us who are opposed to 
the Holland bill, who are in favor of the 
Anderson bill and of the Hillamendment, 
are engaged in a filibuster. 

Mr. President, it is necessary to define 
what is meant by the word “filibuster.” 
And I am not referring to the dictionary 
definition, nor to the legal definition, but 
rather to the real meaning of filibuster, 
as it is understood by the people of our 
country and as it is understood, in its 
basic sense, by most of us. 

In this sense, to filibuster means to 
engage in prolonged and generally irrel- 
evant debate in the hope of blocking ac- 
tion on a particular measure. It is an 
effort by a minority to block the will of 
the majority, not only of the Members of 
the Senate but of the people of the United 
States. It is a method of frustrating the 
majority in its will to act, not any certain 
time, but at any time whatever. It is 
designed to forestall and prevent a vote 
on a particular measure. Those who en- 
gage in a filibuster have no alternative 
proposal. They desire merely to prevent 
a vote on the proposal that is pending. 

In recent years, moreover, the filibus- 
ter has almost invariably been used to 
prevent the calling up of civil rights 
measures even for consideration. The 
filibuster has been used against motions 
to bring the civil rights bills before the 
Senate for debate. 

Such is the basic nature of the filibus- 
ter. As an institution of the Senate, 
built into the self-perpetuating rules of 
the Senate, the filibuster has been vio- 
Iently defended by many Members of this 
body, as being essential to the preserva- 
tion of the United States Senate as a 
great deliberative body. 

The opponents of effective cloture—of 
fair and reasonable limitation of de- 
bate—have consistently defended the 
right of unlimited debate as being the 
key to the preservation of democracy in 
America. 

Mr. President, I have vigorously dis- 
agreed with those who have advocated 
the filibuster. Ever since I became a 
Member of the Senate, I have fought on 
every occasion when the opportunity was 
afforded me, for an amendment to the 
rules to prevent filibustering, to establish 
a fair and reasonable limitation on de- 
bate. I have always characterized the 
filibuster as evil and undemocratic. 

Mr. President, I have proposed to the 
rules of the Senate an amendment to 
translate my views into reality, and I 
have fought to have that amendment 
adopted. However, my efforts and those 
of my many colleagues who have joined 
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me in that undertaking have not pre- 
vailed. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, the text of my pro- 
posed amendment. to the Senate rules, as 
set forth in Senate Resolution 63. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that if the 
request now made is to be used as an 
excuse to have another quorum call, and 
as merely a dilatory tactic which is one 
of the filibuster tactics, I shall have to 
object. 

Is the request to be used as such a 
tactic? 

Mr. LEHMAN.. Mr. President, I can- 
not give the Senator from Louisiana any 
assurance about parliamentary proce- 
dure. I think it not unusual to submit. 
for printing in the Recorp a resolution 
which was submitted many months ago. 
However, I cannot stop the Senator from 
Louisiana from objecting to my request, 
if he wishes to object. But again I wish 
to say it is unusual to do so, and I cannot 
give and will not give any guaranty 
about procedure on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
read the resolution. I dislike to do so, 
because no doubt someone will claim 
that I am trying to delay the proceed- 
ings. [Laughter.] 

However, Mr. President, I think it is 
so unusual for any objection to be made 
to a request to have a resolution printed 
in the Recorp, after the resolution has 
been submitted in the Senate, that I wish 
to read the resolution. On the other 
hand, I shall not read it tonight; I shall 
read it tomorrow, so that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio can have his 
little laugh as much as he wishes to. 
It does not bother me a little bit, be- 
cause I know we are not carrying on a 
filibuster. I know we are trying to bring 
home to the people of the United States 
and to the Members of the Senate—to 
those who play golf, as well as to those 
who do not play golf—what we are try- 
ing to do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question; 
but first let me say, so that later it will 
not appear that I am being ungracious, 
that after yielding to the Senator from 
Florida, I shall ask that I be permitted 
to develop my line of thought and my 
logic in regard to this particular matter. 
I believe that I have both a line of 
thought and a line of logic to present. 

However, in this particular instance, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say that I 
have no doubt. that the Senator from 
New York has a line of thought and a 
line of logic. I wish to ask him about 
three questions relative to this matter. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall yield for only 
one question relative to the subject. we 
have been discussing, namely, the inser- 
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tion in the Recorn of the resolution to 
which I have referred. 

I may say to the Senator from Florida 
that I wish to complete my argument on 
the particular matter I am discussing. 
After doing so, I shall be very glad in- 
deed to yield to him for the rest of the 
night if that is his pleasure. 

Mr. President, it is perhaps worthy of 
note that most of the Members of the 
Senate who have shared the burden of 
struggle to curb the filibuster are today 
engaged, in the present debate, in the 
fight against the Holland joint resolution 
and in favor of the Anderson bill and the 
Hill amendment. Those of us who have 
most strongly opposed the filibuster are 
now being accused of filibustering. 

Who are accusing us of filibustering, 
Mr. President? Those who are making 
this accusation include some of the very 
Members of the Senate who have most 
assiduously and desperately fought to 
preserve the filibuster as an institution of 
the Senate. 

It seems to me to come with little 
grace for those who have most frequently 
resorted to the filibuster, and those who 
have most strongly advocated the fili- 
buster as an essential part of the pro- 
cedures of the Senate, now to accuse us 
who have always been willing to estab- 
lish a fair limitation on debate, of engag- 
ing in a filibuster, and of unduly pro- 
longing this debate. s 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the fili- 
buster. At this very moment I would be 
willing to support a motion to set aside 
this debate and to proceed immediately 
to take up a change in the rules which 
would permit the application of cloture, 
after fair and reasonable debate, by ma- 
jority vote. If the majority leadership 
of the Senate desires to place upon the 
rule books an effective cloture rule, and 
is willing to make such a motion as the 
one I have suggested, I would support 
that motion; and I think that most of 
those who take the same position as I 
do in regard to the Holland joint resolu- 
tion would go along with the leadership 
on such a motion. 

No. Mr. President, we are not en- 
gaging in a filibuster. It is not our pur- 
pose to prevent a vote on the pending 
measure. It is our purpose to get a 
vote on the Anderson bill and on the 
Hill amendment, which we whole-heart- 
edly desire to be enacted, and which we 
deeply feel is essential to the welfare and 
security of the United States. 

We know, however, that the American 
publie has not been adequately informed 
in regard to the proposed legislation now 
before us. The pending question has 
been made to appear to be a technical 
question, although it is not a technical 
one. The debates in past years have 
been so full of legal verbiage that the 
Nation’s. press had ceased to give this 
matter much attention. 

Mr. President, let me say that this 
question is not technical, and it is not 
purely legal. It is a moral question; it 
is a question which relates to the inter- 
ests of the entire United States—to all 
48 States of the United States, not to 
merely 3 or 4 States. That. is why I 
am so much opposed to the Holland joint 
resolution, and why I am so strongly in 
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favor of the Anderson substitute and the 
Hill amendment. 

Some days ago, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
delivered one of the greatest speeches on 
this subject. I have ever heard. A few 
days later the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] deliv- 
ered an equally learned, distinguished, 
and great. speech. Yet both those 
speeches were barely reported in the 
press. 

Yet, Mr. President, there are a mini- 
mum of 20 to 30 Members of the United 
States Senate—and I hope there will be 
many more—who believe with all their 
hearts and souls that the Holland joint 
resolution is wrong in principle and 
would be dangerous in practice. It is 
prejudicial to our national security; it is 
mischievous in its effect on our interna- 
tional relations; it establishes a prece- 
dent which, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, might well destroy our country. 

_Mr. President, believing as we do and 
feeling as we do, would we be true to our 
trust and to our responsibility if we 
failed to do our utmost to present our 
views to the people of the country and 
to use every proper means to inform the 
Senate and to appeal to the Senate to 
avoid the evils inherent in the Holland 
joint resolution, and to bring to their 
attention the merits of the Anderson bill 
and the Hill amendment? 

Mr. President, I have been saddened 
by the failure of so many Senators even 
to follow the debate or to acquaint them- 
selves with the arguments both by the 
proponents. and by the opponents of this. 
vitally important proposed legislation. 

So, Mr. President, I, for one, would 
feel myself derelict. in the performance 
of my duty and in the carrying out of 
my responsibility to my own conscience 
if I failed to do everything within my 
power to arouse the people of the coun- 
try on this desperately vital issue, and if 
I did not do everything within my power 
to save for the Nation the rights and re- 
sources which are here at issue, and to 
save the country from the dangers which 
I and my colleagues believe are implicit 
in the Holland joint resolution. 

Mr. President, at. this time I shall be 
very glad indeed to yield to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from. Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
address this inquiry to the Senator from 
New York: Noting that in his speech on 
April 15, after denying that he was par- 
ticipating in a filibuster, the Senator 
used these words, “I am willing to con- 
tinue just. as long as any other Senator 
desires to continue, not necessarily to- 
night, but next week and the week after, 
if that should become necessary, in order 
to educate the American people.” Iam 
asking the distinguished Senator wheth- 
er that statement, which meant that he 
was. willing to force the Senate into a 
fourth and a fifth week of debate, since 
it was made in the third week of debate, 
does not indicate to him that he was 
supporting and sustaining and assisting 
in. the filibuster which was under way 
at the time. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Florida that I, of 
course, stand by what I said the other 
day; but, if the Senator will read it 
again, he will find that I said, “I will 
talk as long as may be necessary in 
order to educate the American people.” 
I believe, although I am not entirely 
certain about it, I added the words “and 
to educate some of the Members of the 
United States Senate.” If I did not say 
it on that occasion, I said it on other 
occasions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida, but I think 
he must do me the courtesy of allow- 
ing me to reply to him. I feel that the 
pending measure presents one of the 
most vital issues which have come be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
for a great many years. I think it in- 
volves not only a great sum of money, 
but also, what is even more important, 
a great moral issue, the issue of wheth- 
er the Congress of the United States 
should attempt to retry cases decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States 3 times, and should give away 
property which has been adjudicated 
and determined by the Supreme Court 
of the United States 3 times to be- 
long to all 48 States of the Union, 159 
million people, and not merely to 3 or 
4 States. So I say, when that happens 
I think it my duty to let the American 
people know the facts. 

I have just said in my remarks that, 
unfortunately, neither the press nor 
other media of communication have car- 
ried the debates. I have talked on the 
floor of the Senate many times, as did 
the senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Doveras], the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
We have had 3 or 4 other Senators on the 
floor at times. In fact, there have been 
times when there has not been a single 
Senator on the Republican side listening 
to the debates, with the exception of the 
distinguished majority leader, or some 
one whom he had designated to serve as 
acting majority leader. 

I think we have a desirable substitute. 
We are not trying to avoid a vote. We 
have an alternative for this proposed 
measure, an alternative which is gener- 
ous to the respective States, because we 
would offer them 3744 percent of all the 
royalties which may accrue from the 
development of the mineral rights within 
the 3-mile limit. 

I think there is a great difference be- 
tween what the Senator may call a fili- 
buster and what I would call a filibuster, 
and therefore I may say to my friend 
from Florida that I do not in the slight- 
est agree to withdraw, amend, or temper 
the statement which I made on April 15. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield, for 
a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are we to under- 
stand from the statement twice made, 
now, by the distinguished Senator, that 
the real meaning of the filibuster is that 
Senators intend to talk until the press 
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gives them more favorable reports as to 
what they are contending here? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; that is not the 
contention of the Senator from New 
York. I cannot control, and I would 
not control, the characterization of the 
debate by the press of the United States. 
If I did that, I obviously would be be- 
lieving in gag rule of the press, and desire 
to control the press. I would hope, 
frankly, that the press would have car- 
ried the debate, and that the Senators 
of the United States would have listened 
to the debate. I said earlier this after- 
noon that we have been getting greater 
press coverage within the past few days, 
and, because we have been getting great- 
er press coverage and greater coverage 
over the radio—my colleagues and my- 
self having talked on the radio—we are 
now getting a reaction from the Ameri- 
can people. I am not telling the Ameri- 
can people how they should feel regard- 
ing this. All I want is that the American 
People shall know what is attempted 
here, which I think is highly dangerous, 
because there can be no doubt that this 
is the greatest giveaway program ever 
undertaken in the whole history of the 
world; and I cannot help but oppose it 
with all the strength I possess. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean that he has been receiving more 
publicity since the press has been calling 
the talkathon a filibuster? Is that what 
he means? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I have been get- 
ting more. When I say “I am,” I think 
probably I am speaking for a great many 
of my colleagues. I said on the Senate 
floor this afternoon—I do not know 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Florida was present—and I am going to 
repeat it a little later in my remarks, 
possibly, that in the early days of the 
debate there seemed to be an apathy on 
the part of the people of the country, be- 
cause they did not understand the situa- 
tion. I received relatively little mail. 
But, within the past 4 or 5 days, I have 
been astounded by the quantity of mail 
I have been getting because of the greater 
publicity that has been given. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, if he is interested in learning the 
facts, that I think my mail is now about 
40 to 1 against the Holland bill and in 
favor of the Anderson substitute and the 
Hill amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, LEHMAN. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has noted—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator, I am glad to yield, but do not accuse 
me of delaying matters or filibustering. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has noted that the distinguished 
Senator from New York asked 48 dif- 
ferent questions, made 48 different series 
of remarks during the course of the 
speeches by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama—which was quite pro- 
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have spoken as participants in the talk- 
athon that is pending, I am wondering 
whether the Senator does not feel that 
those 48 different assists would put him 
in the class of being a very ardent sup- 
porter of those who are filibustering. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask the Senator 
whether he is referring to the matter 
he put into the Record a few days ago. 
Did he refer to the 40 irrelevant state- 
ments? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Oh, no. I may say to 
the Senator that those stood on their 
own bottom. They were to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that, when 
he had stated on the floor of the Senate 
the day before that he had just seen on 
the ticker that the debate had degener- 
ated into a talk about baldness, and talk 
about baseball games and other things, 
he simply was mistaken, because those 
items had actually come into the debate 
along with a great many other extrane- 
ous items of every conceivable type. The 
Senator from Florida did not want his 
good friend from New York to be longer 
under a misapprehension as to what was 
going on and what he was participating 
in so actively. That was the purpose 
then. 

Now, the purpose of this question is to 
ask the distinguished Senator whether 
he does not think these 48 different join- 
ders in the debate, some of them quite 
extensive on his part, indicate that he 
has been standing by rather loyally and 
assisting rather actively in the progress 
of the extended debate, which I think is 
properly characterized as a filibuster in 
full bloom. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York may say to his distinguished 
friend from Florida, he has not counted 
up the number of times the Senator from 
Florida has interrogated me in the course 
of my remarks. I would not doubt that 
it is at least 48 times, and it is my belief, 
although the Senator from Florida may 
not agree with me, that most of those 
references were quite irrelevant. So, I 
certainly would not feel that there is any 
justification on the part of the Senator 
from Flordia in raising the question. I 
do not know how often the Senator from 
Florida has interrogated the Senator 
from New York, or the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], who 
spoke this afternoon, or the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], or the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I 
have no idea. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Noting in the press 
that the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, with a group of other distinguished 
Senators, has been meeting every Mon- 
day night, presumably for some sort of 
instruction, would it be fair to assume 
that the lessons which they have been 
learning are how to act effectively as a 
mutual assistance society in the conduct 
of this filibuster which has proceeded in 
such high gear? If so, I congratulate 
the Senator from New York on his pro- 
ficiency and the progress that has been 
made. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As to this group of 
which I am very proud to be a member, 
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every night, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing to the Senator from Florida, and 
am very glad to have the opportunity of 
saying to him, that the meetings which 
we have been holding, in my opinion, 
are of tremendous value. They are not 
political; they are not meetings of a 
policy committee or of a steering com- 
mittee or meetings of committee chair- 
men—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. A filibuster commit- 
tee? 

Mr, LEHMAN. Let me finish. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, but the question seemed appro- 
priate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have discussed 
matters, and I think the meetings have 
been of great educational value. I have 
the feeling that these meetings have 
made us better equipped to serve the 
people of the country than would other- 
wise have been the case. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

- Mr. TAFT. I only want to ask the 
Senator whether there is any basis upon 
which we could possibly agree, because 
Iam willing to sit down and confer with 
him and those who are opposing the 
proposed legislation. Would he be will- 
ing to indicate any time at which we 
might agree to a vote? This is the 
fourth week of the debate, and I suggest, 
and I note that the Senator has. said 
that cloture was asked on one occasion 
after 20 days of debate. Does. the Sen- 
ator think that that is still a reasonable 
time? 

. Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ex- 
plain something to the Senator from 
Ohio of which he may not. be aware. 
The bill which I was not permitted to 
insert. in the Recorp, although it was 
a very unusual procedure to refuse to 
let me insert it, provides for 20 days’ 
debate- before cloture on a motion can 
be invoked. But we know, and I think 
the Senator from Ohio will agree with 
me, that in most cases there are several 
stages of cloture. In the case of the 
FEPC debate, with which the Senator, of 
course, is familiar, the filibuster was not 
on the bill itself, but was on a motion to 
take up the bill and bring it before the 
Senate. If we had prevailed in our ef- 
forts to invoke cloture on that motion, 
we would again have been faced immre- 
dately with another filibuster which 
would have lasted for another 20 days. 
So, it is really not a question of 20 days; 
it is a question of 40 days. 

Let me point out to the distinguished 
majority leader that we have been de- 
bating this question only 13 or 14 days, 
not 49 days. I shall recite a little later 
some of the filibusters which have gone 
on without rhyme or reason. 

Mr. TAFT. This filibuster has not, as 
the Senator says, gone on as long as have 
some other filibusters, but I should like 
to know whether the Senator and his 
friends are today willing to sit-down and 
agree on some day, be it 2 weeks or 3 
weeks hence, when the Senator thinks 
there cam be an agreement to vote on 
the real question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say that we 
have offered, and we can renew the offer, 
to lay this proposed legislation aside 
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temporarily. We do not want to delay 
important business of the Senate. We 
are willing to lay it aside in order to take 
up the Defense Production bill} which 
I think is a very important measure and 
which should not be delayed. I renew 
that offer, although I have no authority 
to do it on my own initiative, but I think 
my associates will support me in it. We 
offer to lay the pending resolution aside, 
so that. the Senator from Ohio may call 
up other important legislation. We will 
lay it aside for any reasonable time. 

I should be very glad if the distin- 
guished majority leader would listen to 
me—— 

Mr. TAFT. I have listened to the 
Senator’s remarks, and I interpret them 
as saying “No” to the question I asked. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not rather 
unique for the word filibuster to be used 
on the opposite side of the aisle, at least, 
in the past 3 or 4 years? 

Mr, LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
those outcasts, shall I say, have been 
meeting in a dining room and paying 
for their own meals and not using the 
room provided by the United States Sen- 
ate, as has been the privilege of certain 
other Members, for the discussion of 
what we consider the welfare of the Na- 
tion? Has not that been the custom 
which has been so seriously criticized by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLiann]; and is it not also a fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has been a participant. in those 
little huddles, shall we call them, in the 
past 2 or 3 years, to which none of us 
has beem given an invitation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I say “Amen.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the opponents of 
this proposed legislation are trying to 
conduct a filibuster, does the Senator 
from New York think we would have 
allowed nominations to be presented and 
passed on without any opposition? 
There was not. one word said about. 
them. Does the Senator realize that 
opportunity after opportunity has been 
given to filibuster, if we had wanted to 
filibuster, but we have not asked to have 
the Journal read day after day? Does 
he not recognize that we were trying to 
have a discussion of the issues? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New Mexico is absolutely correct. We 
have done nothing to block the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. Of course, we 
could have blocked action on nomina- 
tions; we could have debated them for 
a long time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. We could have de- 
bated the nomination of the Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, Mr. Bohlen, as to which 
the Democrats supported the President 
of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower. 
I may say we could have filibustered 
on taking up the Holland joint resolu- 
tion. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. TAFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wish to point out. 
to. the Senator from New Mexico that 
the Journal does not have to be read 
when the Senate takes a recess. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By the same token, 
there are many devices in which we have 
been well educated and which we could 
ie used any time, had we wished to 

so. 

I think there are Senators who have 
tried to finish with their discussion of 
the pending measure. Does the Sena- 
tor realize that immediately after I hadi 
spent several hours in a discussion of 
the subject, the majority leader then 
read statistics as to the number of lines: 
which had been used in the Recorp? I 
had sat through hundreds of hours of 
hearings and had listened to 2,500 pages: 
of testimony. When I tried to reduce 
them to a speech, it took some 2 
hours of dictation. But because of 
questions, the delivery of my speech ran 
into 5 hours. 

I do not believe there is any other 
Senator who has sat through as many 
hearings. on this question in the last 
several years as I have. At least, there 
are not. many more than I who have done 
SO. 
Then the insertion of the count of 
lines. took place immediately afterward, 
and much discussion. took place follow- 
ing those charges. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, IT again 
wish to congratulate the junior Senator 
from New Mexieo on his magnificent 
speech, and I wish to congratulate also 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILLI] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr; 
Dovetas], upon their speeches. They 
have been among the finest to which I 
have ever listened on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I desire ta make one other statement 
on the question of filibuster. When I 
spoke last. week I had prepared a speech 
which I had timed to take about 40 
minutes. I thought it would be a 40- 
minute speech, which is about the max- 
imum amount of time I speak. But be- 
cause of questioning, and at times what 
I thought was irrelevant questioning, on 
the part. of some Senators, I was kept 
on my feet speaking for 3 hours. That 
was certainly not a filibuster on the part 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, obviously this is not a 
question of States rights versus Federal 
rights. Members of the Senate who are 
arrayed in solid opposition to the Hol- 
land joint resolution and in favor 
of the Anderson bill and the Hill amend- 
ment include some who have in the past 
strongly and vigorously defended what 
they have considered to be States rights 
in regard to FEPC and other proposed 
legislation of the same type. If a ques- 
tion of States rights is at all involved, 
Mr. President, it is we who are in fact 
defending States rights. We are de- 
fending the rights of the vast majority 
of the States against the proposal of 3 
or 4 States to take from the Nation that 
which belongs to all the States and to all 
the people of the Nation. 

Nor is this a political or a partisan 
question, The opposition to the Holland 
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joint resolution includes members of 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
Parties, and even the Independent 
Party. 

It is not a question of a liberal view- 
point versus a conservative viewpoint. 
Our ranks include liberals, middle-of- 
the-roaders, and conservatives. The 
country is most unlikely to see again the 
same array of Senators united on any 
single social or political question. 

Mr. President, the fact is that this 
question transcends party lines, sectional 
lines, and social lines. From my point 
of view, what we are doing here is de- 
fending the country against the unfair 
demands of a few States to obtain from 
the Federal Government a vast gift of re- 
sources which should by right be shared 
among all the States and all the people— 
a gift whose giving would establish the 
most dangerous precedent that has been 
considered in the Senate since I have 
been a Member. 

What we are trying to do is to arrange 
for the development for the whole Na- 
tion that which the Supreme Court has 
said belongs to the Nation. When we 
made this fight 2 years ago, and again 
1 year ago, a Democratic administra- 
tion was in power. Supervision over the 
development of the natural resources in- 
volved, if Congress would have given 
the authority to develop those resources, 
would have been in the hands of a 
Democratic administration. However, 
today a Republican administration is in 
power. Supervision over the develop- 
ment of these resources, if Congress sees 
fit to approve the Anderson bill, would 
be in the hands of Republicans. And 
yet our viewpoint is unchanged. 

We are thinking in non-political terms, 
without regard to the political persua- 
sion of those who will administer the 
authority proposed to be granted in the 
Anderson bill. We feel and believe that 
these resources should be administered 
in the public interest, in the interest of 
all the people, by the National Govern- 
ment, regardless of which political party 
holds the reins of national power, be- 
cause the resources referred to are na- 
tional resources and can be practicably 
administered only by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

One last word on this phase of the 
question. It may be recalled that at the 
very beginning of this session, in Janu- 
ary, a number of us, headed by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico—whose oil-development bill we 
so strongly support today—proposed to 
proceed, as the first order of the business 
of the Senate, to adopt new rules for the 
Senate, among which we proposed to 
include a rule for fair and reasonable 
limitation on debate. We did not suc- 
ceed in this move. Our proposal was 
laid on the table on the motion of the 
distinguished majority leader, who ap- 
parently did not feel it was necessary 
to change the rules of the Senate in this 
Congress. 

Therefore, I suggest that if the ma- 
jority leader thought our proposal to 
adopt new rules was not important at 
the beginning of this Congress, he should 
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not now complain that we are proceed- 
ing with this debate on this vital ques- 
tion without there being on the books 
an effective cloture rule. 

Also, I might point out to the majority 
leader and to other Members of the Sen- 
ate that the cloture rule I proposed 
would permit 20 days of debate on a 
question such as the pending one. Actu- 
ally, it would permit 40 days of debate, 
since undoubtedly in most cases it would 
be necessary to invoke cloture both on 
the motion to take up and on the pend- 
ing legislation as well. 

Our debate on the pending joint reso- 
lution has proceeded only 13 days thus 
far, and hence nowhere near the number 
of days that would be permitted even 
under the fair and reasonable debate 
limitation which I have proposed. 

In conclusion on this point, I would 
like to cite some of the extended debates 
of past years to show conclusively that 
the 13 days we have debated is but a 
beginning compared to the length of 
some of the great debates which have 
been carried on in the past. 

In the year 1914, for instance, 30 days 
of debate were devoted to the Panama 
Canal tolls bill. Thirty days of debate 
were spent on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bill, and 21 days on the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. 

In 1908 there was a debate of 28 days 
on the Vreeland-Aldrich emergency cur- 
rency bill. 

In 1893 there was a debate of 42 days 
on a bill for the repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. 

I am not saying that debates of in- 
terminable length are justified. De- 
pending on the importance of the ques- 
tion, and the amount of information 
that needs to be discussed, a debate 
should point toward a decision, toward 
a vote. 

I am for that. I am for an effective 
cloture rule, always, providing of course, 
for a fair and reasonable amount of 
debate. The present cloture rule is, of 
course, completely ineffective. 

I would at any time support a motion 
to bring up a change in the rules. 

I challenge the majority leader to 
make such a motion—now, tomorrow, or 
at any time. 

In every case which I have just cited, 
legislation on the subject was finally 
passed. And I hope with all my heart, 
Mr. President, that legislation on this 
subject will finally be passed. And I 
hope it will be the Anderson bill with 
the Hill amendment, 

Mr. President, I have already said that 
in the past few days I have received a 
great many letters in opposition to the 
pending joint resolution. I have been 
receiving them for the first time since 
the debate started, because I think that 
for the first time the people understand 
some of the issues. These letters have 
come from all over the country. They 
have not come exclusively from New 
York. They have come from New York, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
even from Texas and Florida. They have 
been intelligent and carefully thought- 
out letters and the vast majority of them 
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have been in support of the Anderson 
bill and the Hill amendment and in op- 
position to the Holland joint resolution. 
I would say that my mail has run 40-to-1 
in favor of the position I and many of my 
colleagues have taken on this matter. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
at this late hour of the evening to read 
those letters and telegrams, but I ask 
that a few of them which I have selected 
be printed in the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I object at this time, 
The Senator can place them in the Rec- 
orp tomorrow if he so desires. At this 
time I object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator realize that the only purpose in the 
objection is to avoid a quorum call? All 
a Senator has to do when he finishes 
speaking is to move to take a recess un- 
til tomorrow at 11 o'clock or some other 
time, and automatically there would be 
a quorum call. I am not trying to take 
advantage of the situation, but we can 
have a quorum call in very easy fashion 
if we desire it, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator would like 
to have a quorum call right now, I am 
perfectly agreeable. I want to establish 
the general principle, however, of ad- 
hering to the business before the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All I wish to say 
to the Senator from Ohio is that we did 
not intend to ask for a quorum call prior 
to the address of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. TAFT. If there is no such in- 
tention, I do not object to the Senator 
placing the letters in the Recorp. I do 
not object to a quorum call, so far as that 
is concerned. 

4 Mr. President, I withdraw my objec- 
on. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request to have the letters and 
telegrams printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

New ROCHELLE, N. Y., April 18, 1953. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

There is no question of filibuster on the 
oil lands issue. The arguments against the 
vicious deal are endless. The Senate rule 
of limitless debate should be utilized to the 
fullest extent in this instance. 

MANUEL HERMIDA, 


BAYSHORE, N. Y., April 17, 1953. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
With you on your great fight on tidelands 
bill. What can I do to help? 
JOHN BALLARINE, 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 17, 1953. 
Senator Hersert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Don't give up the fight on tidelands. You 
are serving the national interest and our 
children’s education. We are with you. 
Messrs. and Mesdames Edward Addel- 
son, Paul Banner, Paul Ackerman, 
Charles Fleishauer, Jack Haner, 
James Leiby, Richard Hathaway, 
John Higins, Thomas Atwater, 
Jermain Porter, Robert Katzman, 
John Wetmore, Michael Dane, Rus- 
sel Brenneman, Milo Shadle, and 
23 children, Shaler Lane, Cambridge, 
Mass., George Putnam. 


Stoux Farts, S. Dax., April 16, 1953. 
Hon. HERBERT H, LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I write to congratulate you 
on the splendid presentation you recently 
made on the subject, title to certain sub- 
merged lands, Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
It seems to me that your argument is un- 
answerable, and I can’t understand what 
prompts Members of Congress, especially 
those from the interior States, to favor legis- 
lation that would give away billions of dol- 
lars worth of their property. I am a Re- 
publican and am highly in sympathy with 
the Eisenhower administration, but, at the 
same time, I am disappointed and grieved 
at the position that the President has taken 
and that other prominent Republicans seem 
to be taking on this issue. I wish you suc- 
cess in your heroic efforts to prevent the 
passage of the above resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. CALDWELL, 


New York, N. Y., April 14, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I heard the radio 
broadcast last week that you made on the 
tidelands oil issue. I felt before the elec- 
tions that these lands should not belong to 
the States claiming them but to the Federal 
Government. After the election I forgot the 
affair, but your radio talk with Senator TOBEY 
got me interested again. For this I wish to 
thank you. I definitely feel the tidelands 
belong to all of our counjry. . I think it is 
outrageous that Court decisions should be 
overridden in such a way. I can imagine no 
more enlightened plan than the educational 
one that has been proposed as a use for 
these funds. I sincerely hope the plan 
succeeds, 

Also I wish to say that I am very glad you 
are from New York—I should be very 
ashamed if I were from Wisconsin, 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES J. GERWICK, 


— 


Jo-WALLIs Co., 
New York, N. Y., April 18, 1953, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: This is just to let 
you know that as a small-business man and 
veteran of World War II, I wholeheartedly 
support your stand on the tidelands oil bill 
now pending before the Senate. 

Wishing you as well as your colleagues who 
are supporting you success in this struggle, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER FREEDMAN, 


Port WASHINGTON, N. Y., April 16, 1953. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator LEHMAN: We earnestly and 
respectfully urge your support of the Hill 
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amendment to the offshore oil bill for the 
following reasons: 

First, we believe that these oil deposits, 
confusedly labeled tidelands oil, belong to the 
entire Nation and not to three States. 

Second, we believe aid to education is a 
most worthy cause, a national cause from 
which everyone will derive benefits. 

Third, we believe that even this use of off- 
shore oil revenue for the entire Nation can 
be one means of alleviating the tax burden 
without impairing our governmental respon- 
sibilities. 

Your many years of genuine public service 
assure us that you will consider the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole when you 
vote, 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Anbeck. 
DOROTHY AND JOHN ANBECK. 


EastTwoop NEWS, 
Syracuse, N, Y., April 20, 1953. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My husband and I listened with 
interest to your broadcast of Friday night 
regarding the tidelands oil disposition, 

We agree with you heartily and are begin- 
ning an editorial campaign to convince our 
readers of suburban Syracuse of the need of 
having the Federal Government control the 
tidelands, 

We have directed letters personally to our 
representative, Mr. RIEHLMAN, and to Mr. 
Ives, whose stand on this issue we do not 
know. We are running the names and ad=- 
dresses of these gentlemen as well as your- 
self to let people know where they may send 
their letters. 

We appreciate the time and effort which 
your broadcast must have entailed. We hope 
that more people were as aroused by what 
you and your colleague had to say as we 
were, 

Thank you again for your service on behalf 
of the people of this Nation, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE AND COLLIN WESCHKE, 
Editor and Publisher. 

P. S—wWould you please send us any 
speeches you make in regard to this issue? 
Thank you, 


— 


Bronx, N. Y., April 16, 1953. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I would like to 
see the Federal Government get control of 
the offshore oil, one of the topics now being 
disputed in Congress, 

I believe that this vital natural resource 
belongs to the people of all the Nation. It 
is rightfully ours and should continue to be 
under Federal control of the offshore oil re- 
sources. 

Various other properties have been taken 
away by rulings of the Federal courts and it 
shouldn’t be allowed to happen again. This 
offshore oil is too valuable to let it slide 
through our fingers, It is a national re- 
source and it should remain as such. 

The Supreme Court states clearly that the 
Federal Government has paramount rights 
and full domain over disputed areas as this 
one is. It would be a disservice to the Na- 
tion and a dangerous precedent to hand this 
property over to those States which happen 
to border the underwater areas where oil has 
been found. 

I hope you will help to see that the Fed- 


eral Government does get control of this off- _ 


shore oil. 
Respectfully yours, 
JACQUELINE MILLER, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
AMERICA’S STAKE IN OFFSHORE OIL—A THREAT 
TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13, which gives away submerged 
lands belonging to all the people of the 
United States, and bequeaths them and 
their rich resources to the people of a 
few States, in defiance of three separate 
Supreme Court decisions. This I believe 
to be an irresponsible action by Congress, 
and it would be brought about largely by 
misleading information. Such action 
would be detrimental to our national de- 
fense and welfare. 

The submerged lands joint resolution 
(S. J. 13) would give away valuable as- 
sets of the United States for no sound 
reasons of law, of economics, or of na- 
tional interest. In my opinion, this 
measure is a betrayal of a great public 
trust. Iam certain that if and when the 
people of the United States are fully in- 
formed on this subject, they will rise and 
protest against an action so hurtful to 
the Nation as a whole. 

This joint resolution has gone as far 
as it has because our people have not yet 
been alerted to what is at stake. But 
they are beginning to learn. They are 
beginning to see that this measure is 
only the opening wedge for a piecemeal 
raid on the public domain. They are be- 
ginning to realize that the only public 
policy embodied in this bill is a policy of 
annihilation of the resources that belong 
to all of our States and all of our people. 
MORE THAN SUBMERGED LANDS ARE INVOLVED IN 

THIS PROPOSAL 


Every day we see more signs that the 
issue before us extends far beyond the 
submerged lands involved in this meas- 
ure. Every day we see another foot in 
the door, A prominent Member of this 
body stated publicly: 

I would like to say here that when the 
tidelands question is settled, * * * there are 
plans for the introduction of a bill that will 
make the same theory applicable to public 
lands now held by the Federal Government 
within the State, 


Members of Congress have even stated 
that we should turn over to private com- 
panies all of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. In answer, I wish I were able to 
line up here on the Senate floor all the 
private businesses, as well as the con- 
tented consumers, who owe existence to 
the public power of TVA, 

People are beginning to learn, when 
ex-President Herbert Hoover asserts— 
as he did a week ago Saturday, in Cleve- 
land—that the Federal Government 
should “get out of the business of gen- 
erating and distributing power as soon 
as possible.” I wonder where former 
President Hoover was when the 80th 
Congress, a Republican Congress, re- 
named Boulder Dam Hoover Dam. This 
was our first great Federal power proj- 
ect, that only public money could have 
built, The United States Government 
owns the dam; and millions of people 


: have profited from it as producers and 


consumers, and, in turn, are paying back 
the public on the investment, 
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If former President Hoover saw fit to 
make such a fantastic suggestion— 
namely, the killing off of all public pow- 
er—I am glad that he made it at this 
time, because it dramatizes for the Na- 
tion just what we are saying here on the 

nate floor. 
arr ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a question 
from the junior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Washington realize that ap- 
parently there are many people who are 
now worried as to what is going to 
happen when the indebtedness on Hoover 
Dam is paid off? They are worried as 
to who will own it, and so forth. Obvi- 
ously they believe the debt is going to 
be paid. do they not? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is quite 
right. It is also rather interesting to 
note the dearth of comment with re- 
gard to the recommendation made by 
former President Hoover. I do not know 
whether he is speaking for the Republi- 
can Party, but apparently there are 
many who are ready and willing to carry 
out his policy. 

The submerged lands issue is only the 
first step. What is at stake here is the 
totality of our whole public investment. 
Once we give away the public trust under 
the submerged lands, we are ready to 
give away our entire public domain, in 
which the people of the United States 
have invested billions of dollars, and 
from which the people of the United 
States receive benefits which make pos- 
sible the American way of life. 

I should add at this point that the 
man who started this great public power 
development program was not a Demo- 
cratic President, but none other than 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Now we 
find former President Hoover repudiat- 
ing a great American President, one of 
the finest Presidents this country has 
produced. He is repudiating Teddy 
Roosevelt, who not only started this 
great power program, but was the au- 
thor, indeed, of that policy, to which 
former President Hoover refers as so- 
cialism, namely, the preference and pri- 
ority clause which first became law in 
the amendment to the Reclamation Act 
of 1902. In the sale of power from irri- 
gation projects in the West it was Presi- 
cent Theodore Roosevelt who asked Con- 
gress to give preference and priority to 
municipal purposes. It is that policy 
which former President Hoover now 
finds. after a lapse of 50 years, half a 
century, to be a socialistic scheme and 
device. It was indeed a curious develop- 
ment that took place in Cleveland a week 
ago Saturday. 

RESOURCES THE BASIS OF OUR LIFE 


Our people must realize how greatly 
their resources affect them. Our task 
of getting to the whole people the facts 
on such a subject is not an easy one. We 
are not dealing with issues that are clear 
and immediate to everyone. A rise in 
the price of beef is felt immediately by 
every household in America; if teen- 
agers are drafted into the Army, every 
family is affected. But here we are 
dealing with the question of our natural 
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resources, which sometimes seem very 
remote to civilized peoples. Somehow, 
the trees in our forests, the minerals 
stored in the earth, the plains, and the 
rivers seem to many persons to have no 
connection with their own lives. Yet 
these sources of supply affect us pro- 
foundly every day. They determine how 
we live, where we live, what we wear, how 
we travel, what we eat. It is a great 
tragedy that only after these sources of 
supply. have been impaired for a long 
time, do people begin to miss them and 
truly realize that natural resources are 
the very basis of our life. 

PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT ALERTED THE 

PEOPLE TO CONSERVATION 


I cannot help thinking of how nearly 
50 years ago this problem of alerting the 
people to the importance of their re- 
sources faced a great Republican Presi- 
dent—Theodore Roosevelt. At that 
time, one area that needed immediate 
attention was our inland-waterways sys- 
tem. It was necessary that all of us 
have an awareness that the rivers, 
threading through all the States, creat- 
ed common problems in water supply, 
flood threats, erosion, and irrigation. 
Then, as now, the press was reluctant to 
publish stories about a “dull” subject 
like conservation that had only been 
described in vague or legalistic terms. 
Moreover, special interests pressured 
heavily against public control and con- 
servation of our resources. 

So what did President Theodore 
Roosevelt do? He took a course of action 
the newspapers could not ignore. He 
went to Keokuk, Iowa, and steamed 
down the Mississippi River to Memphis, 
Tenn. He spent 4 days and nights in a 
river steamer, and a flotilla carrying 
more than 20 governors aceompanied 
him. Crowds assembled whenever the 
steamer stopped; at night the people 
built bonfires and waited hours to watch 
the steamer go by. 

The message got through to the people, 
and with popular support United States 
conservation was born in the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, and was 
carried on effectively during the follow- 
ing administration, under President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. 

A year later, in 1908, at a White House 
conference, the governors of all the 
States and Territories made a famous 
declaration: A plea to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to save the resources that were 
wasting away under unregulated and 
monopolistic exploitation. The gover- 
nors at that time expressed their views 
in very moving and explicit words. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE GOVERNORS 
They stated: 


We, the governors of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States of America, in 
conference assembled, do hereby declare the 
conviction that the great prosperity of our 
country rests upon the abundant resources 
of the land. 

We look upon these resources as a heritage 
to be made use of in establishing and pro- 
moting the comfort, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the American people, but not to be 
wasted, deteriorated, or needlessly destroyed. 

We agree that the great natural resourcés 
supply the material basis on which our civi- 
lization must continue to depend, and on 
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which the perpetuity of the Nation itself 
rests. 

We agree that this material basis is threat- 
ened with exhaustion, We recognize as high 
duty the adoption of measures for the 
conservation of the natural wealth of the 
country. 

We declare our firm conviction that this 
conservation of our natural resources is a 
subject of transcendent importance, which 
should engage unremittingly the attention 
of the Nation, the States, and the people in 
earnest cooperation. 

We agree that the sources of national 
wealth exist for the benefit of the people, 
and that a monopoly thereof should not be 
tolerated. 

We declare the conviction that in the use 
of the natural resources our independent 
States are interdependent and bound to- 
gether by ties of mutual benefits, responsi- 
bilities, and duties, 


That is how the program got started. 
It did not start from some Federal mon- 
strosity here in Washington, but it 
started from the States. On that mem- 
orable occasion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt took the lead in writing into 
the law the wishes of the governors of 
all the States and all the Territories of 
the United States of America. 

Those governors were speaking in an 
era when the Nation as a whole had 
neglected its resources. That was a 
time when the Nation learned that the 
States are interdependent and bound 
together by ties of mutual benefits. We 
forget that, because for many years 
now we have followed sound policies of 
conservation and public responsibility 
for our natural wealth. I hope that we 
can forestall the necessity for the gov- 
ernors of our States to make such an 
urgent declaration again. 

Icall attention to the fact that a leader 
in the drafting of this message was Gov- 
ernor Blanchard, of Louisiana, one of the 
States directly involved today in this 
controversy. Another leader in that con- 
ference of governors was ex-Gov. George 
C. Pardee, of California, a good friend 
of conservation. These fine men con- 
cluded their declaration by urging the 
Federal Government to make laws for 
“wise, active, and thorough waterway 
policy.” They urged on the Federal Gov- 
ernment “enactment of laws looking to 
the prevention of waste in the mining 
and extraction of coal, oil, gas, and 
other minerals, with a view to their wise 
conservation for the use of the people 
and to the protection of human life in 
the mines.” 

They concluded their declaration with 
the simple and profound plea: 

Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity. 

PUBLIC RESOURCES SERVE EVERYBODY 


Cooperation between the States did 
not, of course, begin with Theodore 
Roosevelt. The reason we became United 
States in the first place was because in 
union and in cooperation we had great 
strength—economic, - defensive, and 
moral—which as separate States we 
could never have achieved. Because the 
people in the East can utilize the min- 
erals under the ground in the Midwest, 
because the people in the North can 
‘wear clothes of cotton grown in the lands 
of the South, because people all over the 
Nation can eat meat of the cattle that 
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graze on the plains, we are a strong and 
prosperous Nation. ‘There are no trade, 
tariff, or custom barriers between the 
States of the Union. 

As a Nation we have lived by the credo 
that the bounties of nature belong to all 
the people. Nature has indeed been 
bountiful to us; but at times in our his- 
tory certain interests have tried to de- 
spoil our resources, whether it was the 
trees in the forests, the fish from the 
streams, or the lands on the plains. In 
our fight for progress we have always 
had to keep watch against such plunder. 

Individuals have the protected right 
to use, and to benefit from, these re- 
sources, Each has the right to earn 
money in the competitive market from 
his labors and investments, but no man 
or group of men should exploit the re- 
sources for themselves, regardless of the 
public interest. Access to these re- 
sources and benefits from them should 
be carefully guarded, so that they can be 
available to as many as possible, for as 
long as possible, and on an equal basis, 

Only as long as natural resources are 
plentiful and assured, can we continue 
to eat well, dress well, work well, and 
utilize the wonderful buildings, fac- 
tories, homes, schools, and machinery— 
the wherewithal of the good life in the 
United States. 

The fight to assure these resources is 
never over. In one form or another it is 
always before us. Sometimes people get 
the notion that our resources are inex- 
haustible. Unfortunately, they are not, 
particularly when ill-treated. If we let 
them slip through our fingers, the fight 
to regain them is a much tougher and 
often an impossible fight. 

Because of the victories along the way, 
we have today national forest lands and 
a reforestation policy; we have multiple- 
purpose dams which provide power for 
great factories, and give jobs to millions 
of workers; we have flood control and 
irrigation; we have grazing lands for the 
cattle farmers of the West. We have 
invested billions of dollars of public 
money into projects that have returned 
to us billions of dollars of income, as well 
as assuring a better life, in many cases 
life itself, to millions of Americans. Only 
investment on a public scale, only public 
vigilance and protection, could have de- 
veloped and assured these resources to 
the people. The farmer by the Missis- 
sippi River at floodtide, the owners and 
workers of the aluminum companies in 
Washington State—incidentally, Mr. 
President, they produce half of the 
aluminum that is produced in our 
country—the white-collar worker living 
in his frame house, the citizen driving 
his automobile—all owe their well-being 
to conservation, 

TODAY THE FIGHT IS FOR OIL 


The details vary, but the fight we are 
waging here today to save for the peo- 
ple the resources in the lands beyond the 
low-water mark is the same fight we have 
been waging since Theodore Roosevelt 
took that trip down. the Mississippi 
River. 

Today the fight centers around the bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of resources 
under the marginal sea. The winning of 
this fight is vital for two reasons. 
First, the area and its wealth are neces- 
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sary to our national well-being. And, 
second, if we let this area go, we are 
opening the door to those who are press- 
ing for a relinquishment by Congress of 
other areas of public trust. 

I do not think Senate Joint Resolution 
13 is in the public interest, and I þe- 
lieve that misleading information has 
followed this issue every step of the way. 

In the first place, the area under dis- 
pute has been called the tidelands, when 
the tidelands have never been at issue; 
nobody has questioned States’ rights 
down to their low-water mark. 

We have been told to give lands back 
to the States which the States never 
owned. The fact is that the Supreme 
Court, which is specifically empowered 
by the Constitution to rule on disputes 
between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, has explicitly ruled that these sub- 
merged lands not only do not now be- 
long, but never have belonged, to the 
States. The issue has been muddied 
and confused and yet the words of the 
Supreme Court—in three cases—in the 
eases of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas—were so clear in this matter, that 
I think it is worth stating them again. 

The Supreme Court stated three 
times: 

The United States of America is now, and 
has been at all times pertinent hereto, pos- 
sessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the land, miner- 
als, and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Mexico) lying seaward of the 
ordinary low-water mark on the coast of Cal- 
ifornia (Louisiana, Texas), and outside of 
the inland waters, extending seaward three 
nautical miles and bounded on the north 
and south, respectively, by the northern and 
southern boundaries of the State of Califor- 
nia (Louisiana, Texas). The State of Cali- 
fornia (Louisiana, Texas) has no title there- 
to or property interest therein. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER UPHOLDS THE 
SUPREME COURT 

I think President Eisenhower himself 
was interested to learn this. Initially, 
last spring he had written a letter sug- 
gesting that he might be favorable to 
State ownership, but in a press confer- 
ence on June 15, 1952, he is quoted as 
saying: 

I did not know that there was a great 
struggle going on, and I found out later that 
there was a Supreme Court decision on it, 
and I am one who obeys the Supreme Court. 


The President said: 

I was in Texas a number of years ago and 
they showed me some documents. * * * 
Now I might have my own ideas about what 
these documents meant, but I believe in 
obeying the Supreme Court. 


It is easy to be confused on this issue. 
But once the facts are clear, we all should 
take that position and respect the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. We cannot 
support the Supreme Court on Mondays 
and Wednesdays and turn our backs on 
it on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Many 
who applauded the Court’s decision in 
the steel case last year are now flouting 
not 1 but 3 decisions of the Court. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not correct 
that there are three decisions of the 
Court, and in addition thereto, four peti- 
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tions for rehearing of the same cases 
were also handled by the Court? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
not also say that in the steel situation, 
the Supreme Court having ruled that 
the President could not seize the steel 
companies, had he continued to hold 
them, there would have been a wave of 
protest throughout the country that 
would really have shaken things down? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the same peo- 
ple are now criticizing those who would 
adhere to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the submerged land cases. Are 
they not doing so at this time, despite 
the fact that, although the Supreme 
Court has said the States have no title 
or interest in the lands in question, they 
may continue to hold them, may con- 
tinue to lease them, and may even con- 
tinue to accept royalties from them? 

Mr, JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Court, in the three cases cited, 
passed on the title to property valued 
at many billions of dollars. The three 
cases involved property rights, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and now we are witnessing an 
effort to take away the property rights 
of the Federal Government in these 
lands and make a gift of what the Su- 
preme Court has held to be the property 
of all the people of the United States, 
constituting the 48 States. 

There is little difference between this 
case and an ordinary dispute between 
neighbors about the location of a fence 
or a boundary between their properties. 
To be sure, the stakes here are immensely 
larger, but in the West, we know that for 
generations men have squabbled and 
fought—and sometimes died—in prop- 
erty disputes. Often a boundary or 
fence line remains undisputed for years, 
And then, suddenly, valuable resources 
are discovered, and the precise location 
of the fence becomes a matter of vital 
concern. Each of the neighbors begins 
to look closely at his deed or chain of 
title, and to question in his own mind 
just where the fence should rightfully 
be located. This is how countless bound- 
ary disputes begin. 

Now, there is a peaceable way of set- 
tling such dispute. That way is in the 
courts. If Tom Jones and Henry Smith 
have a difference about the boundary 
line between their properties, they take 
the case to court. If the court rules in 
favor of Jones, it is not likely that Jones 
will say, “Well, after all, Smith, I think 
the court was wrong. The property 
really is yours. Here, take it back.” Yet 
this is exactly what the proponents of 
the “giveaway” bill are asking us to do. 

Nor does Smith contend that because 
the disputed land has always been con- 
sidered his, and has never been contested 
before, that it is still rightfully his not- 
withstanding the decision of the court. 
Yet that is what the proponents of the 
giveaway bill are contending here in 
the Senate. They are trying to make 
the public believe that the Supreme 
Court has taken away something that 
once belonged to the States. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. As the Court 
clearly stated in its opinion, it has never 
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before been called upon to rule upon the 
title to the submerged lands. When the 
question finally arose, the Court specifi- 
cally stated that these lands never did 
belong to the States. How can it be 
said, then, that something has been 
taken away from the States which the 
States never owned? The silence of the 
courts does not establish ownership. 
The fact that for years many people 
considered these lands as State property 
is completely overshadowed by the deci- 
sion of the highest Court in the land, 
which is specifically charged by the Con- 
stitution with deciding disputes between 
States and the Federal Government. 

When the land between Tom Jones 
and Henry Smith suddenly increases in 
value, do we question the right of either 
to examine the title to his property and 
to seek a settlement of any property 
questions in a court of law?. We do not. 
Instead, we agree to abide by the deci- 
sion of the court. Why can we not abide 
by the Court’s decision in this case? 

I do not believe any fair-minded per- 
son could successfully contend for one 
moment that the Federal Government 
during the past 150 years laid constant 
claim to the submerged lands in ques- 
tion. I think that in many areas the 
States laid claims to them, while in other 
areas the Federal Government laid 
to them. Every lawyer who is famil- 
iar with property law knows that the 
Federal Government, if it owned these 
lands, as the Court said it did, could not 
have lost its title by the mere fact that it 
had not asserted claim to the submerged 
lands which we are here discussing. 

ANDERSON BILL GIVES STATES 3734 PERCENT 


In this connection, I want to empha- 
size and reemphasize something that 
seems to have been understated in this 
discussion. We have given equity to 
the States here involved. The substi- 
tute bill, the bill which the Senator from 
New Mexico has introduced on the floor, 
and which I think a good bill, does not 
rob the States of all rights. The State of 
Washington is reimbursed 35 percent 
on all royalties of its timberlands which 
are held in trust by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be used for schools and 
roads. A more generous allotment, 37% 
percent or more than one-third, will 
accrue to the coastal States from royal- 
ties on the submerged lands out to 3 
miles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 
ogg JACKSON. I yield for a ques- 

on, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is not the figure of 
37% percent exactly the same percent- 
age which is allowed to the public-land 
States for oil developed beneath their 
public lands the title to which is in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe that is the 
percentage. It is 24% percent more, as 
I pointed out, than in my own State, 
which allows 35 percent of the revenues 
from the sale of timber. I take it the 
‘Senator’s statement is that the 3742 per- 
cent carries out the provisions of the 
Federal law. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I was asking if the 
Senator does not think it is more than 
fair in States such as Wyoming, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico? 
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On land which we can see and drive 
across, which is in Federal ownership, 
the State gets 37% percent. Is it not 
more than fair to say that as to land 
lying 1044 miles out at sea, where it can- 
not be seen under 30 fathoms of water, 
the percentage given is fair and equi- 
table? 

Mr. JACKSON. I quite agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I believe we 
are doing more than equity in this in- 
stance. A moment ago I referred to a 
lawsuit involving a quarrel over a bound- 
ary line. No one pays any attention to 
a boundary line until something of value 
has been discovered. The story we are 
telling here today is not new. It has 
been told in every court in the land. We 
are trying to do only the fair thing. The 
Federal Government won the lawsuit. 
Whoever heard of a person who won a 
lawsuit giving away the entire judgment? 
What purpose could there be in trying a 
case and then giving the entire award 
to the other party to the suit? We are 
saying, “There has been some dispute 
about the rights to the submerged lands 
in question. Some States have claimed 
them; others have not. In some cases 
the Federal Government has claimed the 
lands, and in other areas the Federal 
Government has not claimed them. So 
we want to be fair. We won the lawsuit, 
but, in order to do equity and to do the 
right thing, we are giving back to you 
one-third of the award we won in the 
lawsuit.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not say, from his experience as a lawyer, 
that it would be extremely unusual, if 
not unheard of, for a lawyer, having 
won his judgment, whether it be $1,000 
or $10,000, to turn to the defeated party 
and say, “I now give you everything I 
sued for and won”? 

Mr. JACKSON. Again the Senator is 
exactly correct. In such a case there 
ought to be some consideration. I think 
that the other side should give, at least, 
a dollar. That has always been token 
consideration for making a gift of prop- 
erty, in order that there may be com- 
pliance with the legal rule of considera- 
tion which is recognized in courts of law. 
But no; it is not proposed to do that. 
The proponents plan to give away the 
judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which involve billions of 
dollars. They would go a step further. 
This is one of the most unusual give- 
away proposals in all history. The value 
of the property is so great that they are 
unwilling to have a fair and impartial 
appraisal of the property which it is pro- 
posed to give away. If we, as private in- 
dividuals, were involved in an ordinary 
gift of property, in order to determine 
the amount of revenue stamps that 
would have to be placed on the deed it 
would be necessary to know the value of 
the property. 

The Holland joint resolution would by- 
pass all the Federal statutes; and I am 
convinced that as the joint resolution is 
presently drafted, it would also bypass 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The States would not be deprived of 
all rights of income, but I do not think 
enough has been said to clarify the 3712 
percent allowance to them. Additional- 
ly, of course, California, Louisiana, and 
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Texas would be permitted to keep all the 
many millions they have received 
through what we might say the Supreme 
Court has declared in fact is a trespass 
on property. The Supreme Court has 
ruled the submerged lands to be Govern- 
ment property, and in a law suit against 
a private company such funds would, of 
course, be claimed. These the States 
may keep without dispute. The States 
are assured of equity and consideration, 
as well as generosity. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not been on the 
floor all the time during the remarks of 
the Senator from Washington, so he may 
have already discussed the point I have 
in mind. Is it not a fact that in addi- 
tion to the 3744 percent which the An- 
derson bill grants to the States from 
revenues derived within the 3-mile limit, 
the States of Texas, Louisiana, Califor- 
nia, and Florida would also receive their 
full shares of the royalties, derived from 
submerged lands outside that limit, in 
just the same way as the States of Wash- 
ington, New Mexico, and New York 
would, so the four coastal States would 
win both ways? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The four States the 
Senator has named would receive 3744 
percent, which none of the other States 
would get. Then they would share pro- 
rata with the other 44 States, in the 
sense that the remaining funds would 
go into the general receipts of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be happy to 
yield for a question, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
referred to 3742 percent. Is it not true 
that if the Holland joint resolution 
should be enacted, the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, and California would receive 
100 percent of the royalties that came 
from the 3-mile zone or the 10'4-mile 
zone lying within their historic bound- 
aries, and, in addition, would get a pro- 
portionate share of the rental produced 
in public-lands States, such as Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona? Would they not get their 
share of the funds as they came into the 
‘Treasury, and also receive all of their 
share of the 100 percent that was pro- 
duced from oil obtained from the ocean 
lands? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator has 
placed his finger on the real problem be- 
fore us. If we are going to be consistent, 
how can we deny the rights of the 11 
Western States to make demands on 
Congress that they be given the sub- 
merged oil and gas rights within their 
respective boundaries? When we talk 
about submerged lands off the coast, we 
must remember that such a statement 
has equal application everywhere with- 
in the 48 States. I believe the Senator 
from New Mexico has gone to the heart 
of the problem. He has pointed out 
most effectively the devastating nature 
of the precedent which will be established 
if Senate Joint Resolution 13 shall be 
passed by the Senate and become law. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be very happy 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
tell me what are the circumstances that 
give greater claim to title to submerged 
minerals beneath lands which are in 
the water than to submerged minerals 
beneath the land we can drive over, 
where States have to maintain police 
power and highways, and where they 
generally have land usually subject to 
the administration of a State executive? 
What is there that should give to States 
along the coasts a claim to 100 percent 
of the receipts from minerals which are 
submerged, but to States that do not 
have lands covered by water only 3714 
percent of the receipts from minerals 
which lie beneath the surface of the 
earth? 

Mr. JACKSON. There is a logical 
reason for giving to the 11 Western 
States a percentage of the receipts from 
the sale of resources, because those 
States must provide schools for the chil- 
dren of employees of the Bureau of Land 
Management, of the Forest Service, and 
of all the other agencies that administer 
our great resources program: in the West. 
There is no logical reason why coastal 
States should be given all the receipts 
from the sale and disposition of re- 
sources taken from submerged lands. 
In coastal areas, the Federal Govern- 
ment maintains Coast Guard facilities, 
lighthouse facilities, and fish and wild- 
life personnel, that protect the people 
and resources in those areas, all with- 
out charge to the States. 

Actually if we were to follow a numer- 
ically consistent policy of percentage al- 
lowances, we would allow the coastal 
States less than 3742 percent. I say that 
the Senator from New Mexico has been 
more than generous in extending the 
3744 percent provision of the existing ap- 
plicable law to the resources of the sub- 
merged lands off the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and gulf coasts. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
from Washington agree with me that if 
the Holland joint resolution should be 
passed, which, in my opinion, would be 
a highly dangerous precedent, the next 
step, and in all probability a successful 
step, would be for the other States to 
demand that the Federal Government 
turn over its great resources in mineral 
rights, timber rights, grazing rights, 
park rights, and waterpower rights, and 
thus denude the United States of Amer- 
ica, a federation of 48 States, of the 
highly valuable resources which belong 
to all 48 States? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If we approve the Holland joint 
resolution, we would be not only estab- 
lishing such a precedent, but there have 
been already a number of indications 
that the course he suggests probably 
would be pursued with diligence should 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 become law. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
York that I made reference earlier to the 
statement by former President Herbert 
Hoover, insisting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment get out of the power business, 
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a power business started by President 

Theodore Roosevelt at the turn of the 

century. 

STATE BOUNDARIES UNDEFINED IN SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 13 

The description of State boundaries in 
the joint resolution before us now is im- 
possible to understand. Proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 speak of “‘his- 
toric boundaries.” Texas is said to have 
something like 10% miles of gulf land, 
Louisiana may be £7 miles, or seme such. 
The joint resolution does not mention 
historic boundaries, but opens the door 
to any boundary at all. This is how the 
joint resolution talks of boundaries: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, or 
otherwise, indicating the intent of a State so 
to extend its boundaries is hereby approved 
and confirmed, without prejudice to its claim, 
if any it has, that its boundaries extend be- 
yond that line. 


The bill goes on to assure States that 
they may extend their boundaries beyond 
3 miles if that “has been heretofore or 
is hereafter approved by Congress.” 

My fine colleague and neighbor the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, CoR- 
DON] has told the Senate that he knows 
what the boundaries are but not where 
they are. He does not know, for ex- 
ample, where the boundaries of Texas 
maybe. He says this is beside the point. 
I think it is very much to the point. 

A clear definition of State boundaries 
is to the point or else what are we legis- 
lating here today? Are we only open- 
ing the door for generations of litiga- 
tion? Or worse still, are we opening the 
door to an extension of State boundaries 
out to the limit of the Continental Shelf? 
The proponents of the giveaway legisla- 
tion say they are seeking to put a stop 
to the litigation on the submerged lands, 
to dispel a cloud that hangs over the title 
to these lands. 

Yet, far from dispelling any cloud, 
they are creating a veritable squall by 
their elastic definition of State bound- 
aries—a squall that cannot help stirring 
up litigation instead of bringing it to an 
end. 

This measure may be a boon to the 
legal profession, but it will do irreparable 
harm to the public as well as to all those 
who seek to extract the resources in the 
submerged lands. 

In connection with the boundary quc: - 
tion, I should like to read from the hear- 
ings of the committee on page 926 of the 
record, the statement by the Attorney 
General of the United States, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. He makes this recommen- 
dation: 

Second. An actual line on a map dividing 
the two areas of submerged lands should be 
drawn by Congress in the bill to eliminate 
much expensive and unnecessary litigation. 
If the statute merely refers in words to “his- 
toric boundaries” or in words describes a line 
beginning at the edge of the States’ inland 
waters or tries to describe in words bays or 
other characteristics of the coast, unneces- 
sary litigation will almost surely result. 
Therefore, we make this suggestion of an 
actual line on a map drawn as part of the 
bill, which would eliminate also, we think, 
certain international problems that might 
otherwise arise if territorial-ownership claims 
are asserted in the States or Federal Govern- 
ment beyond their historic 3-mile limit, 
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This is a statement from the Attorney 
General of the United States, which is 
absolutely contrary to the provision con- 
tained in the pending joint resolution 
va reference to the question of bound- 
aries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator 
notice the last words—“beyond their his- 
toric 3-mile limit”? Does that sound as 
though the Attorney General had any 
belief that the historic boundaries ran 
out 10% miles? 

Mr. JACKSON. I consider the state- 
ment to be very clear in its implications. 
I think the Attorney General is worried 
about the constitutionality of the pend- 
ing legislation. I believe in the previous 
paragraph he makes some reference to 
the constitutional question. The Attor- 
ney General is very much worried. I 
quote the paragraph preceding the one 
from which I have just read, on page 926. 
This is what he had to say: 

First: For the purpose of minimizing con- 
stitutional questions, I consider it of pri- 
mary importance that any statute combine 
& program (a) authorizing the States to ad- 
minister and develop the natural resources 
from the submerged lands within a line 
marking their historic boundaries— 


This has not been done— 
with (b) specific authorization to the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government to 
develop the lands outside of that line, with 
the income therefrom going to the entire 
Nation. 


This suggestion has been eliminated 
from the proposed legislation. 

I continue to quote: 

The statutes also should reserve to the 
United States its powers to regulate naviga- 
tion, conduct the national defense, and con- 
duct international relations in the so-called 
State areas, 

My recommendation would mean, in legal 
terms, that instead of granting to the States 
a blanket quitclaim title to the submerged 
lands within their historic boundaries, the 
Federal Government would grant to the 
States only such authority as required for 
the States to administer and develop the 
natural resources. I do not thereby intend 
to cast any doubt upon the constitutionality 
of a so-called quitclaim statute, but merely 
to draw to your attention a method of mini- 
mizing if not eliminating altogether the 
constitutional point raised by witnesses be- 
fore this committee, 


It will be noted that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is seriously 
concerned about the constitutional ques- 
tions which the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] so ably raised in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs when the subject was being con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Washington not recognize that the 
very first recommendation of the chief 
law officer of this administration is that, 
instead of a blanket quitclaim title being 
given to the States, the Federal Govern- 
ment should grant the States only suf- 
ficient authority to administer and de- 
velop the natural resources? Has that 
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been done in the pending joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, it has 
not been done. Secondly, he wants spe- 
cific authorization given to the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
to develop the lands outside of a certain 
line, with the income therefrom going 
to the entire Nation. Has that been 
done in the pending joint resolution? 

Mr, JACKSON. It is quite apparent 
that a very studied and well designed 
plan has been adopted to ignore com- 
pletely the recommendation of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is not the Senator 
familiar with the fact that there is now 
no language in any law which permits 
the Department of the Interior or any 
other Department of the Government to 
proceed with a leasing program on the 
Continental Shelf? 

Mr. JACKSON. In reply to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico, it is my understanding that the 
Solicitor General of the Department of 
the Interior and I believe one of the lower 
Federal courts have held that the Min- 
eral Leasing Act is not applicable to the 
submerged lands. We are therefore in 
the very difficult situation of not being 
able to develop the resources which 
Should be developed, because of the de- 
termined effort to block the development 
by the Federal Government of resources 
which belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not correct to 
say that three specific recommendations 
have been completely ignored, namely, 
the first recommendation, that no blan- 
ket quitclaim title be given, but that the 
States only administer and develop the 
natural resources; second, that the Fed- 
eral Government be given specific au- 
thorization to make leases on the Con- 
tinental Shelf beyond the State bound- 
aries; and, third, that a line be drawn, 
so that litigation may be minimized? 
Is it not a fact that those recommenda- 
tions of the chief law officer of this ad- 
ministration are being tossed out the 
window by Congress, without even the 
courtesy of a passing glance? 

Mr. JACKSON. Every one of the three 
recommendations referred to by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has been ignored 
in the joint resolution. 

Furthermore, I should like to make 
reference to a statement by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on this point cor- 
roborative of the attitude of the Attor- 
ney General. It appears in the middle 
of page 512 of the hearings. I quote 
from the recommendations contained in 
the statement made by the Secretary of 
the Interior when he testified before the 
committee: 

I do believe that the national interest 
would be best served by restoring to the 
Various States the coastal offshore lands to 
the limits of the line marked by the his- 


torical boundaries of each of the respective 
States. 


I may add at this point that there is 
no reference to any historical boundaries 
in the joint resolution now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. 
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I continue to quote from the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior: 

I believe that the national defense will 
be best served by getting more active pro- 
duction from these submerged lands and 
that it is equally important, therefore, that 
the Congress should in the same legislation 
establish a procedure by which development 
may go forward on all of the lands on the 
Continental Shelf outside of a line marking 
the historical boundaries of the several 
States with all of the revenues to go to the 
Nation as a whole. 


Once again we find the Secretary of 
the Interior corroborating the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General of 
the United States. Once again we find 
an absence of any language in the joint 
resolution which carries out the recom- 
mendation of the executive officer who 
has the responsibility of acting as public 
trustee of this property, which is held 
in trust for all the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from New York for 
a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not correct to say 
that there has been a great divergence, 
which has not been clarified, among the 
statements made by the President of the 
United States, when he was a candidate 
last fall, by the present Attorney Gen- 
eral, by the Secretary of the Interior, by 
the Senators who drafted the joint reso- 
lution and presented it to the Senate, 
and by the congressional leaders who are 
supporting and pushing the Holland 
joint resolution? Is there not complete 
divergence? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. A little 
earlier in my remarks I made reference 
to the point which he now has raised. 
Some time ago—as I recall, it was last 
spring—President Eisenhower, when he 
was a candidate, wrote a letter suggest- 
ing that he might be favorable to State 
ownership, but in a press conference on 
Tane 15, 1952, he is quoted as having 
said: 

I did not know that there was a great 
struggle going on, and I found out later that 
there was a Supreme Court decision on it, 
and I am one who obeys the Supreme Court. 


He went on to say: 

I was in Texas a number of years ago, and 
they showed me some documents. Now, I 
may have my own ideas about what these 
documents meant, but I believe in obeying 
the Supreme Court. 


In all fairness to the President of the 
United States, I believe it is fair to as- 
sume he was not aware that there had 
been, not one Supreme Court decision, 
but three of them, awarding all the 
property in question to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to my good friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Washington be so kind as to include in 
the Recorp the quotation of what Mr. 
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Eisenhower said on this issue when he 
reached New Orleans, La.? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ido not have at hand 
the statement he made; but I would im- 
agine that in an election year, and in 
view of what were the possibilities in the 
South at that time, his statement might 
well have been in keeping with what he is 
now recommending to the Congress. 

Mr. President, I give to the President 
of the United States the right to take 
any position which in his own good con- 
science he deems to be in the public in- 
terest. I believe that all persons who 
make statements regarding this pro- 
posed legislation are sincere in ably ad- 
vocating their positions as to what they 
believe is best in the public interest. 

I say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana, that the record would 
seem to disclose that President Eisen- 
hower might have taken a different po- 
sition on this question if he had known 
that the Supreme Court had ruled that 
the submerged lands had always be- 
longed to the Federal Government. Of 
course, any of us can make a mistake. 

Mr. FERGUSON. -Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield -to 
me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question is 
this: Will the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield at this time, so that the Senate 
may now take a recess, if it is understood 
that the Senator from Washington will 
have the floor at the beginning of the 
session tomorrow morning? 

I am of the impression that there was 
an understanding that the Senator from 
Washington would relinquish the floor 
at 12 o’clock tomorrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, let me say that I 
did not have a direct understanding to 
that effect. Some of our colleagues may 
have discussed that point. I have been 
busy speaking for the last number of 
minutes, and I would have to check on 
that point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Washington know how long he will 
take to complete his remarks? 

Mr. JACKSON. I should say in about 
an hour. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would indi- 
cate, then, that the understanding that 
the Senator from Washington would re- 
linquish the floor at 12 o'clock tomor- 
row would be all right. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator 
from Michigan withhold his unanimous- 
consent request for about 5 minutes? 
I believe I shall then be in a better posi- 
tion to advise my colleague with refer- 
ence to his proposed unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


THE NEW LOOK ALONG THE 
POTOMAC 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota for 
a question. 

Mr. MUNDT. My purpose in asking 
the Senator from Washington to yield is 
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so that I may ask unanimous consent— 
provided it is understood that in yield- 
ing for this purpose, the Senator from 
Washington will not lose his right to the 
floor—to have a matter printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very glad to 
yield for that purpose, with the stipula- 
tion and understanding that in doing 
so I shall not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And with the added 
understanding that the making of the 
proposed insertion will not be regarded 
as the transaction of business, in terms 
cf a possible request for a quorum call, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then, Mr. President, 
with that understanding, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp an article entitled 
“The New Look Along the Potomac.” 
The article has been prepared by me for 
publication in a forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

[The article referred to appears in the 
Appendix.1 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
i LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13). to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters with State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 DEFIES SUPREME 

COURT 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, not 
only are the boundaries unclear, it is 
also unclear in the joint resolution just 
what rights the States are to have within 
these boundaries, whatever they may be. 
On the one hand, the joint resolution 
claims title to and ownership of lands; 
and then, on the other, it claims the 
right and power to administer, lease, de- 
velop, and use the submerged lands of 
the marginal seas. I suppose this par- 
ticular provision could be more accu- 
rately referred to as a lend-lease pro- 
vision. 

At the end, in a separability clause, the 
joint resolution states that if any provi- 
sion, sentence, or word of the joint reso- 
lution is held invalid, the rest of the 
joint resolution will remain in full force 
and effect. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready told us that the States have no 
title to this land, but the proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 want to take 
a chance. The Attorney General him- 
self has recommended that the States not 
claim title. 

But in this joint resolution the States 
have it both ways, Litigation takes a 
long time. This joint resolution would 
give States free reign over the marginal 
seas and resources beneath them for at 
least several years until costly and exten- 
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sive lawsuits reach the Supreme Court 
for a decision. And if the Court rules 
against the joint resolution, then the 
States can claim rights of administra- 
tion. By that time illegal wells will be 
drilled and much of the resources will 
already be depleted. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question is 
this: If the Senate takes a recess at this 
time, with the understanding that the 
Senator from Washington will have the 
floor at 11 o’clock tomorrow, when the 
Senate next meets, and that he will re- 
liquish the floor at 12 o’clock, will that be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. JACKSON. In response to the 
question asked by the Senator from 
Michigan, let me say it is my understand- 
ing that no such agreement had been 
made; but if the Senator from Michigan 
would be willing to extend the time until 
1 o'clock, I would be very happy to agree 
to such a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then I think we 
had better use the other hour now. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let us 
be honest. [Laughter.] 

I may add that I am not going to 
guarantee that I shall be through in 2 
hours, in connection with my prepared 
statement. I wish to be fair about the 
request the Senator from Michigan 
made; and in this difficult situation I 
was good enough to ascertain whether 
any such agreement had been suggested. 
I understood it might have been sug- 
gested, but that there had been no agree- 
ment. Therefore, I shall continue with 
my prepared statement. 

Mr. President, I think we should look 
at what we as legislators can uprightly 
do and what we cannot. In our oath 
of office we pledge to uphold the Consti- 
tution. In cases of this sort, the Consti- 
tution explicitly vests original jurisdic- 
tion in the Supreme Court; so in uphold- 
ing the Constitution, we must uphold the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court decided that the Federal 
Government has now, and always has 
had the paramount rights to the land, 
and that the States have no title thereto. 


DECISION FACING SENATE CONCERNS POLICY ONLY 


Then we must go on to face the real 
problem before us today. The Federal 
Government has dominion over the area 
and its billions of dollars of resources. 
There is no longer any question of law, 
for the law has already been determined 
in the proper place, namely, the Court. 
The question before Congress is purely 
one of sound public policy. The question 
is: Ought the Federal Government, as a 
matter of public policy, give away these 
rights, here today, to these States? 

I think not, for the following principal 
reasons: 

First, the urgent need for the quickest 
possible extraction or proper conserva- 
tion of all the oil in all the submerged 
lands is one of the foremost reasons why 
I oppose the giveaway. 

The uncertain boundaries of the pend- 
ing measure make it unclear in what 
areas the States could extract the oil or 
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could grant leases for its extraction. 
The boundaries claimed today, vague 
though they be, indicate that only a 
fraction of the oil, perhaps 10 percent, 
could be extracted under the provisions 
of the pending measure. More impor- 
tant, therefore, is the fact that this bill 
continues the total paralysis with regard 
to the oil beyond the State boundaries. 
Although the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Attorney General of the Eisen- 
hower administration recommended leg- 
islation that would give the Federal Gov- 
ernment the go-ahead for the extraction 
of oil out on the Continental Shelf, this 
bill does not do so. It is in the interest 
of national defense that the oil supplies 
be tapped, and yet this bill ignores the 
vast area of the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Washington, yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the senior Senator for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I first want to 
compliment the Senator on his very ap- 
propriate and intelligent discussion of 
this subject. As far as he has gone— 
and I am sure my statement will apply 
to the remainder of what he will have to 
say—lI concur in all he has said. I am 
sure that those in our great area, which 
has many submerged lands, who clearly 
understand the matter also agree with 
the Senator. Inasmuch as my colleague 
sat in on all the lengthy hearings and is 
also a lawyer, I should like to ask him 
a question on a subject about which I 
am not quite clear: What is the status 
at the present time of the oil leases on 
the Continental Shelf? Has the Federal 
Government made leases with com- 
panies, or are the States still granting 
new leases? What is the status since 
the Supreme Court rendered its deci- 
sion? 

Mr. JACKSON. In reply to the very 
important question raised by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Washington, I may say it is my 
understanding that the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior has 
ruled that the Mineral Leasing Act 
is not applicable to the submerged 
lands, which the Supreme Court has held 
to be the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is my understanding that a 
request was made several years ago, after 
the Supreme Court rendered its decision, 
for legislative action to extend to the 
Department of the Interior authority 
under the Mineral Leasing Act to grant 
leases to the so-called submerged lands, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So, therefore, in 
the meantime, while the controversy has 
continued, the Supreme Court ruling has 
not been adhered to, and the matter is 
technically and legally in a state of great 
uncertainty for all of us, particularly 
with regard to the States or the Federal 
Government obtaining a proper share of 
the revenues from the submerged lands, 
Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. Legislation which 
would make it possible for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to grant leases on 
the Continental Shelf, so to speak, and 
leases to the submerged lands as a whole, 
has been blocked in the Congress, and, 
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as a result the very important deposit 
of oil in the Continental Shelf is not be- 
ing exploited and developed. The At- 
torney General of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Interior have re- 
quested that in any event, the sub- 
merged lands—I believe I am correct 
in stating in this way—beyond the his- 
toric boundaries of the coastal and Gulf 
States be developed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but the pending measure, 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, completely 
ignores that important matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But is it not true 
that the so-called Anderson substitute 
would take care of that? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Anderson substi- 
tute covers the question of the develop- 
ment of all the submerged lands, includ- 
ing those on the Continental Shelf; and, 
curiously enough, it follows the recom- 
mendation made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Interior 
that, in any event, the submerged lands 
beyond the historic boundaries of the 
States be developed at once. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Anderson 
substitute should be passed, with the so- 
called Hill amendment, we could then 
proceed, could we not, with propriety, 
and fairly soon? Could not develop- 
ments then begin, with immediate bene- 
fit to the people of the United States? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It is regrettable that 
since the first Supreme Court decision 
was rendered, legislation to give to the 
Department of the Interior authority to 
grant leases on the Continental Shelf 
has been completely ignored. 

I should like to raise a specific ques- 
tion with reference to the Continental 
Shelf. Could it be because, under the 
elastic boundaries set forth in this bill, 
these States are hoping, covertly that in 
time they can adjust their boundaries 
until they can include the entire oil- 
bearing Shelf? Why else are they so 
vague? I think we should clarify the 
problem of oil on the whole Shelf once 
and for all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
feel that he can complete his address 
to the Senate by 12:30 o’clock tomorrow 
if the Senate meets at 11 o’clock a. m.? 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe that is 
possible. 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] will then 
have the floor, and he will relinquish 
it at 12:30 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is agreeable to 
me, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
order previously entered, until tomor- 


row, Tuesday, April 21, 1953, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 20 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, United States 


Air Force, to be Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence, 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 
Col. Paul D. Berrigan, CE, Corps of Engi- 


neers, to serve as president and senior mem- 
ber of the California Debris Commission, 


In THE ARMY 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 
1947 (Public Law 36%, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 759, 80th Congress, and Public Law 36, 
80th Congress, subject to physical qualifi- 
cation: 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Harvey C. Slocum, MC, 02267647. 


To be captains 
Lindsey D. Campbell, MC, 01918634. 
Andrew E. Cyrus, Jr., MC, 0937119. 
Thomas P. Mullaney, Jr., MC, 01706003. 
William H. Sewell, MC, 01745349, 


To be first lieutenants 
Paul Berger, JAGC, 0999345. 
Joseph S. Churan, DC, 0983321. 
Wade J. Dahood, JAGC, 02210938. 
John P. Devlin, MSC, 0749383. 
Jay G. Hanson, DC, 02104363. 
Carl W. Lusby, Jr., DC, 0988533. 
Paul G. Tobin, JAGC, 01822077. 


To be second lieutenants 


Robbie F. Cooper, ANC, N900237. 
Ellen F. Gubics, ANC, N804877. 
Eunice M. LeBlanc, ANC, N900355. 
Elizabeth E. Lothian, ANC, N805154. 
Bernard K. Mulrenin, MSC, 01933349. 
Peyton E. Pitts, MSC, A1933538. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to physical quali- 
fication: 

Forrest D. Tignor, Jr., 01928559. 

Philip J. Cahill, 01891015. 


TO BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of subsection 504 (d) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 

Lt. Gen. Edward Hale Brooks, O6657, to 
be lieutenant general, Army of the United 
States (major general, U. S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. George Price Hays, 07149, to be 
lieutenant general, commanding general, 
United States Forces, Austria (major general, 
U. S. Army). 

Gen. James Alward Van Fleet, 03847, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade of general under the provisions 
of subsection 504 (d) of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947. 

IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, under the pro- 
visions of sections 502 and 508 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


David E. Rippetoe, Jr. 24755A, to be first 
lieutenant, Air Force. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, whose divine will is sov- 
ereign and supreme, may we daily aspire 
to bring our thoughts and desires into 
harmony with Thy wise and beneficent 
purposes. 

We humbly confess that again and 
again we become confused and con- 
founded as we encounter the hard ques- 
tions and problems of life for which we 
have no satisfactory answer and solu- 
tion. 

Fortify us against those devastating 
fears and moods of despair and defeat- 
ism which seek to storm the citadel of 
our souls, 

We pray that Thou wilt awaken within 
our dull and disobedient minds and 
hearts a more vivid sense of Thy guid- 
ing wisdom and sustaining power. 

Make us diligent and faithful in our 
endeavors to build a social order in which 
there will be justice and security and 
peace for all the members of the human 
family. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 16, 1953, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries, 


SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
happy privilege to rise at this time to 
pay tribute to the State of Israel on the 
fifth anniversaray of its rebirth as a 
sovereign democratic nation. 

Our heartiest felicitations go forward 
on this joyous occasion to the state, its 
Officials, and all its people. 

No other people or country has ever 
before in history made such tremendous 
strides in so short a time. 

In 5 years it has almost doubled its 
population. Most of the 700,000 new im- 
migrants were penniless refugees from 
Europe and the Arab countries. 

It has blossomed forth into the only 
Near East country with a republican 
form of government, of which its main 
feature can be said to be compulsory 
universal education for all, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 

Thriving new villages, cities, indus- 
tries, farms, and mines were brought into 
being on every hand. 

Much of the credit is due to the sym- 
pathetic, wholehearted, and munificent 
aid extended to this modern state by the 
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freedom-loving people of the entire 
world, participated in, to the fullest ex- 
tent, by Christians moved by the true 
spirit of brotherly love and led by our 
great former President Harry S, Tru- 
man. 

A continuance of all thereof with un- 
diminished fervor, as indicated by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, guarantees 
that the democratic way of life will flour- 
ish in the Holy Land and throughout 
the world. 

To Israel and its people and the world 
a hearty salute—Sholom—peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is a great anniversary in the history 
of freedom, Five years ago today an- 
other nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal, won its independence. 
After an interval of 20 centuries, the 
Jewish people kept their rendezvous with 
destiny when they reestablished in the 
Middle East the State of Israel. 

It is only fitting and proper that 
Americans and people everywhere in the 
free world should rejoice with Israel. 

One of the shining threads in the 
fabric of American history has been the 
tradition of American aid and support 
for oppressed peoples who would take up 
arms and fight for their freedom. 
Americans cannot forget that their own 
independence was won with the aid of 
foreign blood and treasure, sacrificed in 
the universal cause of freedom. Even 
when we were still a young and strug- 
gling Nation, we gave our support to 
peoples fighting for liberty. Benjamin 
Franklin truly expressed the spirit of 
the new America when he said, “Where 
liberty is, there is my country.” 

In the 5 years of Israel’s existence, she 
has built a close kinship with those na- 
tions that revere the freedom of the 
individual. She has become a truly 
democratic outpost in the vast area of 
the Middle East, that has known only 
tyranny and despotism for many cen- 
turies. 

It should occasion no surprise that 
Israel has gone so far in a mere half 
decade. The settlers who came to Israel 
were bred in the Biblical faith which is 
the very foundation of our revered dem- 
ocratic institutions. Democracy to them 
is more than a word—it is a fighting 
credo. Many of her people have been 
fighting totalitarianism of one kind or 
another for well unto 20 years. They 
fought against the Nazi terror; they 
fought against Arab encroachment; 
they fought and are fighting against 
Communist aggression. Their devotion 
to democracy is fierce and permanent. 

It is well to think back to 5 years ago 
when the people of the infant state were 
ruthlessly attacked by the overwhelming 
superior forces of those who sought to 
strangle her at birth. We Americans 
were appalled when we read every day 
of ambushes, of bombings and burnings, 
of attacks without quarter on women 
and children. But Americans have rea- 
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son to believe that those who fight for 
freedom have the Lord on their side. 
Our confidence was justified. Israel 
won her independence, though at a fear- 
ful price in the blood of her youngest 
and her finest. Her invaders were 
forced to retreat. Finally, her people 
could put away their guns and take up 
the plow. Finally, they could begin to 
build their own country in the land of 
their forefathers. 

The story of the young state is a mag- 
nificent tale of human devotion, of en- 
ergy, intelligence and the ability to win 
through from the brink of disaster. 
One brilliant chapter in her story is de- 
voted to refugees. Her very first act as 
a new state was to pledge that her door 
would always be open to every single Jew 
who wished to enter. She has kept that 
pledge; she has kept it even at the cost 
of great economic sacrifice. Think of 
it—in 5 years Israel has actually doubled 
her population. Almost every one of 
these newcomers came penniless, almost 
hopeless, sick and dispirited. The new 
country welcomed them with open arms, 
gave them a chance to start to rebuild 
their lives, to become useful citizens. 
Care of the refugees who were scattered 
all over the world after the war was the 
moral and political responsibility of the 
free world. Tiny Israel shouldered a 
giant's share of that common responsi- 
bility. 

We Americans have a source of satis- 
faction in knowing that we have aided 
Israel in this immense humanitarian 
task. For the past 2 years American 
assistance has enabled Israel to ease 
some of the problems caused by the refu- 
gees flooding her shores. Certainly, it 
is squarely in the American tradition to 
lend a helping hand to a nation engaged 
in such a momentous undertaking. 

Israel is not too concerned with her 
own problems to neglect her proper role 
in today’s troubled world. She wishes 
to fulfill her responsibilities as a partner 
of the free nations. She is standing up 
with magnificent courage against the 
bullying and blackmail of the Soviets. 
She is eager to join any arrangement 
in the Middle East which will ensure that 
area’s defense against possible Commu- 
nist aggression. Certainly, our officials 
should give proper attention to Israel's 
plea to take her place at our side in the 
common struggle. 

Above all, Israel needs a genuine peace 
which would permit her to relax her 
armed vigilance and give her a chance 
to concentrate all her energies on her 
own development. Yet her neighbors 
refuse to give her that opportunity. 
The Arab States refuse to discuss a per- 
manent peace which would replace the 
present armistice agreements, and they 
are conducting a blockade in the hope 
of destroying the young state. Certain- 
ly, these conditions are not conducive 
to world peace. It would be the finest 
of gifts to Israel on her fifth birthday 
if the Western democracies would make 
it their business to see a final peace in 
the Middle East and the ending of the 
unfair blockade. Only in that way can 
two historic peoples—Arabs and Jews— 
move forward together as good neighbors. 

On this great occasion the free world 
hails the people of Israel in their efforts 
to build their own land after 2,000 years 
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of wandering. Israel has gone far in 
these first 5 years. Let us hope that 
she will go much further in the coming 
half-decade. With her go the prayers 
and hopes of men of good will of all 
creeds, nations, and races. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of Israel's independence. It is a day of 
joyfulness and thanksgiving not only for 
Israel, but for freedom-loving peoples 
the world over. 

The new State of Israel, in the short 
span of 5 years, has made amazing prog- 
ress and has grown in stature as a 
stronghold of freedom and democracy in 
a highly critical area. 

In the beginning, the problems of the 
new state seemed almost unsurmount- 
able. War was waged against her, her 
very existence was threatened. At the 
same time, Israel’s Government had to 
be established; cities had to be built; 
industry and agriculture had to be furth- 
ered. Consider also that Israel opened 
her doors to 750,000 homeless refugees 
who had to be cared for. The majority 
of the immigrants who sought refuge in 
Israel arrived without any financial re- 
sources or training which would fit them 
into the productive life of the new coun- 
try. Israel had to provide all their 
needs—food, housing, clothing, work, as 
well as health and other services. 
Israel’s generosity continues; she has 
said that her gates will remain wide open 
to all who wish to come. 

The people of Israel deserve our ad- 
miration, respect, and esteem, for the 
marvelous results they have accom- 
plished. They have proved their desire 
and willingness to sacrifice their all for 
their nation and the common good. No 
goal has seemed impossible of achieve- 
ment; no work too hard, no task too 
menial. All have given their best to the 
building of Israel and they can look with 
pride upon their country and its stand- 
ing among other nations of the world. 

The construction of the Sodom Road, 
recently opened, typifies the pioneering 
spirit and ingenuity of the Jewish work- 
er. This is one of the most extraordi- 
nary roads in the world, and connects 
Sodom with the rest of Israel. It will 
make available rich mineral resources of 
the Dead Sea. However, the building of 
the road represents a highlight in man’s 
struggle against nature and adds one 
more great feat to the imposing list of 
accomplishments by the people of Israel. 

It was thrilling to read of the new pas- 
senger ship, the steamship Jerusalem, 
which sailed from Haifa to Marseilles on 
March 15 on her first voyage under the 
Israel flag. On April 29 the ship will in- 
augurate a regular service between Haifa 
and New York, and will be the first Israel 
ship to operate on the transatlantic 
route. Israel is expanding her merchant 
fleet to the fullest extent possible, and 
this is another splendid achievement. 

We find work proceeding on new irri- 
gation projects and reclamation works, 
new areas of land are being farmed, large 
areas of land heretofore inaccessible are 
being opened up by modern roads and 
transportation, mineral resources are be- 
ing utilized, new industries are being 
established, and agricultural and indus- 
trial production are being stepped up. 
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Israel is dedicated to the democratic 
way of life, and peace is a major objective 
of her people. The citizens of Israel now 
enjoy freedoms rarely given them be- 
fore—freedom of worship, freedom from 
fear and oppression, free elections, and 
fair courts. There is compulsory free 
education for children of all creeds and 
races, aged 5to13. To guarantee liberty 
fr themselves and future generations, 
the people of Israel are happy to expend 
every effort to make their country strong, 
to achieve economic security, to gain the 
good will of other free nations. 

Israel is a bulwark of democracy in 
the Middle East and as such she is of tre- 
mendous importance to all other democ- 
racies in the world, Israel’s leaders have 
repeatedly expressed its determination 
to resist aggression against its frontier 
from without and subversion’ against its 
democratic way of life from within. Re- 
member, Israel is the only state in the 
Middle East, apart from Turkey, which 
is dedicated in practice as well as in the- 
ory to the principles of democracy. Is- 
rael’s record in the United Nations evi- 
dences its commitment to the cause of 
international freedom and democracy. 
Its harbors, communications, and avia- 
tion facilities, its military manpower po- 
tential, its advanced scientific and tech- 
nical skills all combine to make Israel’s 
defense potential a factor of major sig- 
nificance in the area. 

The phenomenal rise of Israel has 
been a victory of a people’s collective will, 
unending labors, ingenuity, and faith, 
over tremendous obstacles. Israel is 
grateful for the help our Nation has giv- 
en her in the past. Many vast projects 
must yet be carried out, and she has an 
overwhelming burden to carry. Never- 
theless, she faces the future with cour- 
age, integrity, and the will to remain 
free. She deserves all the support and 
assistance we can give her, and it is to 
our advantage that we help assure her 
security and progress. 

We salute the great nation of Israel. 
We congratulate the people of Israel and 
join with them in celebrating this event- 
ful day which marks 5 years of Israel 
statehood. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as we ob- 
serve the fifth anniversary of the rebirth 
of the State of Israel, we are proud that 
the United States has aided the Jewish 
State in these formative years of its 
existence as an independent nation. We 
rejoice that during this period a tradi- 
tion of cooperation and friendly relations 

has steadily developed between Israel and 
our own country. 

Five years may be but a fleeting mo- 
ment in the annals of civilization; but 
for Israel it represents a whole epoch in 
which a people regained its nationhood 
on its ancient and ancestral soil. Today 
Israel is a nation built on solid demo- 
cratic foundations, its people are stanch 
believers in the principles of human 
freedom, and as such they constitute a 
worthy ally of the United States in that 
part of the world. 

During these 5 years Israel has chalked 
up a record of progress which justifies all 
the hopes and dreams of its many friends 
in this country. Its population has more 
than doubled, it has admitted hundreds 
of thousands of homeless and persecuted 
people who have found a haven of refuge 
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there, its industry and agriculture have 
developed tremendously, Jewish culture 
and the Hebrew language have been re- 
vived—in short, a whole people has been 
rejuvenated and has taken a new lease 
on life after a 2,000-year-old exile. 

As Israel rounds out the first 5 years 
of its existence, it is incumbent upon us 
in this country to continue to help her 
preserve her freedom and independence, 
to establish itself more securely, and to 
help build up her economy to make it 
self-sustaining. We must extend to her 
the fullest possible moral and material 
support in order to help make her eco- 
nomic foundations as solid as her politi- 
cal foundations which are strongly 
rooted in freedom and democracy, in 
faith and in human dignity. 

Israel today is a great beacon of light 
not only to the Jewish people, but to all 
nations and all peoples the world over. 
By our deeds let us help to make that 
light shine forth and brighten the hopes 
of freedom-loving people everywhere. 

In this spirit, I salute the Government 
and the people of Israel on the 5th anni- 
versary of their independence and extend 
to them my sincerest wishes for true 
peace for all mankind, for genuine hap- 
piness, and for lasting prosperity. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, today is 


-the fifth birthday of the State of Israel, 


and it gives me great pleasure to join 
in extending felicitations to its people 
on this important anniversary. Wher- 
ever there are men of good will, there is 
admiration for the energy and deter- 
mination which created this young na- 
tion and which is bringing it progress 
out of proportion to its years. 

Every citizen of Israel can look back 
with pride on the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and cultural advances of these first 
5 years, but I am sure the retrospective 
pause will be brief. Israel is too busy 
looking and working forward. The ac- 
complishments of this young nation 
should serve as an inspiration to op- 
pressed and persecuted people all over 
the world. Israel has moved steadily 
forward since its liberation and has 
maintained and strengthened its demo- 
cratic form of government, which is 
similar to our own concept of democ- 
racy. With the help of American aid, 
the economic situation has been im- 
proved and thousands of refugees have 
found in Israel a safe haven and an op- 
portunity to rebuild their lives and to 
look to the future again with hope and 
confidence. The people of Israel have 
demonstrated their courage, vigor, and 
fortitude in the face of many difficulties. 
This young nation has emerged from its 
struggles to take its place in interna- 
tional affairs with the freedom-loving 
nations of the world, and its people have 
become earnest workers for the cause 
of peace. 

The progress of Israel has been steady 
and great during the past 5 years, and 
I join with all who rejoice on this happy 
occasion and express the hope that this 
new democracy will continue to prosper 
and grow as a free and independent 
nation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join today in extending felic- 
itations to the people of Israel on the 
happy occasion of the fifth anniversary 
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of its existence as a free and independent 
nation. 

During these brief 5 years the State of 
Israel has made great social, political, 
and cultural gains, and on this historic 
and festive day, we in this country derive 
a real satisfaction in knowing that the 
dreams and aspirations of the Jewish 
people have been realized and that Israel 
is a bulwark of democracy, and our loyal 
and faithful ally in the Far East. 

The remarkable progress which has 
been made in a comparatively short 
time is all the more extraordinary when 
we consider the fact that it was achieved 
in the face of tremendous obstacles. 
Each of these 5 years have been full of 
historic and dramatic events. The na- 
tion almost from the outset shared its 
newly won freedom and limited economic 
resources with hundreds of thousands of 
refugees. The people demonstrated 
their willingness to endure conditions 
which necessitated rigid austerity and 
sacrifices. Through this display of cour- 
age and fortitude the State of Israel has 
come a remarkably long way within this 
brief period of time. 

Israel has given meaning to a concept 
cherished by our own people. It has 
affirmed the right of all people to be 
free and rule themselves. The determi- 
nation and the capacity of the people of 
Israel to defend freedom will enable 
them to make a strong and effective con- 
tribution to the defense of the free world. 

I have always derived a great deal of 
personal pleasure and satisfaction out of 
the fact that I have helped insofar as 
the American Congress is concerned in 
supporting legislation extending aid and 
assistance to the brave people of this 
young nation and nurturing the cause of 
Israel. They deserve our continued as- 
sistance so that they can fulfill their 
goal of complete economic independence. 
I rejoice with the Government and the 
people of Israel in their remarkable 
achievements and desire to extend my 
best wishes for many more happy anni- 
versaries and continued growth and 
progress. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a source of real pleasure to join with 
my colleagues in extending my heartiest 
congratulation to a fellow nation in 
freedom—the State of Israel, as it now 
celebrates its fifth anniversary of state- 
hood. 

How thrilling this must be to all citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith, in their home- 
land and throughout the world, when 
they see their 2,000-year-old Gream come 
true. They now live in a land of their 
own, in the birthplace of their Biblical 
heritage. 

The world will long remember the 
valiant struggle for freedom which led 
to their own declaration of independence 
when the new State of Israel was estab- 
lished on May 14, 1948. Their heroic 
battles with immigration, housing, trade, 
and industrial problems have inspired 
all of us who have watched the patient, 
steady growth of the new nation. 

As the older democratic countries be- 
come mantled with generations of tra- 
dition, it is heart warming to observe 
this young state—laboring arduously to 
develop into a strong and free nation. 
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May this fifth anniversary be another 
landmark to Israel in solid achievement 
for all the world to behold as it strides 
gallantly onward to greater progress and 
prosperity. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
20, the State of Israel, as young and dy- 
namic as à new-model car, and as an- 
cient as the threads of civilization which 
run back to the beginning of recorded 
history, will celebrate its fifth anniver- 
sary. In now paying tribute to the valor, 
idealism, and learning of this tiny na- 
tion, whose ancient and modern seers 
have contributed so much to our heritage, 
I should like to recall to the House of 
Representatives and to all the American 
people, the close relationship that exists 
between the independence of that nation 
and the freedom of other democracies, as 
well as those peoples who are still strug- 
gling to be free. 

The best way I can do so is by referring 
to our own independence. Our freedom 
is symbolized by the Liberty Bell, which 
is enshrined in the Independence Hall 
of Philadelphia and in the hearts of all 
Americans. The crown of our Liberty 
Bell is encircled with these words: 

Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof. 


Now, from where do these inspiring 
words of freedom come? They are to be 
found in Leviticus XXV, chapter 10. 
Thus, from the dawn of human history, 
these people have been a part of the 
warp and woof of enlightened civiliza- 
tion, and it is now fitting and proper that 
we salute them as fighters for freedom. 

It is now almost 5 years since the State 
of Israel was formed in 1948. For the 
first time in 2,000 years, a sovereign Jew- 
ish state has once more been established 
in their ancient home land of Israel. It 
is a small area. It is about the size of my 
State of New Jersey. Geographically, it 
lies at the crossroads of the world, and is 
of vast, strategic, and political impor- 
tance to all the great powers. 

We know from many developments 
that is a part of the turbulent area of 
the Middle East where world events have 
been focused many times during our 
century. 

It is not necessary for us to go into the 
history of the political struggle of the 
Jews in Palestine to establish their new 
home land. However, it is well to recall 
that in accordance with the decision of 
the United Nations in November, 1947, 
the territory that was mandated was to 
be divided into a Jewish and Arab State. 
This mandate ended in May 1948, and 
the youngest democracy, the State of 
Israel, then declared its own independ- 
ence. 

As you look back at the circumstances 
under which this tiny state was formed, 
it appears as though it would be an in- 
superable task. Think of the difficulties 
under which its freedom was won. First, 
a war of independence had to be fought. 
You will recall that the adjoining Arab 
neighbors did not accept the decision of 
the United Nations, and as a result, hos- 
tile armies from the surrounding coun- 
tries invaded Israel. 

At the same time, in its own limited 
way, Israel prepared for this struggle for 
its very survival. It always knew that its 
primary responsibility was to keep the _ 
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gates of Israel open to all Jews who tried 

to come to their own Jewish land, either 

of their own free will, or because they 

yoe forced to seek exile from persecu- 
on. 

It was a motley group that immigrated 
there. There were the hundreds of thou- 
sands of uprooted Jews in Europe. These 
were the survivors of Nazi terror, con- 
centration camps, and the gas chambers. 
They had lived for years in displaced per- 
sons camps, as they had no home of 
their own. They had no work, and as 
a result, they had no sense of personal 
security. Then there were the Jews 
whose ancestors had lived for centuries 
in Moslem countries. Now, anger of the 
Arab world was turned against them be- 
cause they dared to join with their 
brethren who were forming the new State 
of Israel. 

Perhaps the greatest task that con- 
fronted this tiny Republic was the her- 
culean job of organizing a modern coun- 
try. Those of us who are familiar with 
the travail of modern local, county, 
State, and National Government, know 
what complexities are involved. 

So here was the small State of Israel 
attempting to supply for the first time, 
all the services which people have taken 
for granted from their state, ranging 
from complex foreign relations, to 
health, education, communication, trade, 
and the thousands of other problems 
with which modern governments are 
charged, 

When the State of Israel was formed, 
about 700,000 Jews reached there. 
Roughly 100,000 immigrated in the first 
half year of statehood. In 1949, 240,000 
came. In 1950, 170,000 arrived; 174,000 
immigrated in 1951, and in 1952, after 
these great waves of immigration were 
supposed to have come to an end, ap- 
proximately 25,000 new immigrants came 
to Israel. 

Thus, within the short period of its 
existence Israel has more than doubled 
its population, and has had to provide 
shelter, food, and employment to its old 
and new inhabitants alike. The most 
amazing thing about the development of 
Israel has been the kind of people who 
have arrived. Most of them did not bring 
any skill or professional experience. 
Very few had their own capital, and most 
of them brought with them little more 
than the things they wore on their backs. 

As a result, the State of Israel had the 
tremendous task of establishing recep- 
tion camps, providing temporary accom- 
modations, and, thereafter, permanent 
housing facilities. It is of interest to 
note what progress has been made in 
this field to date. Some 65,000 perma- 
nent housing units were completed with- 
in 4 years. Another 20,000 are still under 
construction. In addition, there are 
about 45,000 temporary housing units. 
It appears that approximately 450,000 
immigrants have been accommodated 
permanently. However, there are still 
thousands of families that are sheltered 
in temporary tents and canvassed huts. 
So much hard labor is necessary before 
the task will be completed. 

It should be recognized that the citi- 
zens of the Jewish Republic of Israel 
came from all over the world. We should 
likewise recall that when Great Britain 
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took over the mandate for Palestine, less 
than 100,000 Jews lived there. Accord- 
ingly, you can imagine the enormous task 
that confronts the State of Israel in find- 
ing new employment and new occupa- 
tions for these thousands of people. 

It is thrilling to observe the tremen- 
dous economic development of Palestine. 
Agricultural activities were unknown to 
many Jews for hundreds of years, Only 
those with a bold pioneering spirit 
formed the new settlement during the 
earlier years of Zionist colonization, 
which has not spread over the entire 
state. Very few of the new immigrants 
were trained for agricultural pursuits. 
An equally small number were prepared 
for the difficult task of colonization and 
establishing new settlements. 

Notwithstanding these great handi- 
caps, the progress in agriculture has been 
tremendous. Thus, the total cultivated 
area of Israel has been enlarged from 
about 400,000 acres in 1948 to 940,000 
acres in 1952. Just look at what this 
has meant in increased agricultural pro- 
duction. In 1948, Israel produced 80,000 
tons of vegetables and 26,000 tons of po- 
tatoes. In 1952, these figures had 
reached the impressive total of 230,000 
tons and 170,000 tons, respectively. A 
great increase was also experienced in 
milk production—from 179,000 kiloliters 
to 120,000 in 1952. These trends are 
typical. It is not necessary for us to go 
into other products except to indicate 
that Israel, with the help of other coun- 
tries, is expanding tremendously in agri- 
culture. 

With the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the industrial development of 
this country also advanced greatly. 
Jews from all over the world became in- 
terested in taking part in this industrial 
development, As a result, quite a num- 
ber of small- and middle-sized factories 
were established with outside, particu- 
larly American, capital. Thus, Philco- 
International participates in a refrigera- 
tion and radio-assembly plant. Kaiser- 
Frazer is assembling motor vehicles, 
while contracts have been made for 
Willys-Overland products and Mack 
trucks. 

Two tire factories commenced pro- 
duction—one associated with General 
Tires, of Akron, Ohio, and the other with 
the Dayton Rubber Co. General Shoe 
Corp., of Nashville, Tenn., established the 
Jerusalem shoe factory. The Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. started the erection 
of a large paper factory. Bulova is 
producing precision instruments in Is- 
rael, and there is hardly a branch of 
industry which is not included in this 
tremendous development, which includes 
textiles, building materials, plastics, 
glassware, and woodworks. 

A total of 750, fully approved, enter- 
prises and investment projects were reg- 
istered with the government investment 
center in August 1952, They represent- 
ed a total investment of $143 million. 
Besides these, 685 enterprises were 
granted limited opportunities under the 
investments law, which involved $31 
million of foreign capital. 

The best indication of the industriali- 
zation of Israel is to be found in the 
consumption of electric power for in- 
dustry. During the last decade, the 
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total sales of the Israel Electric Corp, 
have grown from 94 million kilowatt- 
hours in 1940 to 443 million kilowatt- 
hours in 1950, and 532 million kilowatt- 
hours in 1951. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
Israel is gallantly and courageously on 
its way. It merits and deserves the 
wholehearted cooperation of liberty-lov- 
ing individuals everywhere who want to 
see this stronghold of liberty stand firm- 
ly and hold its torch of freedom high in 
this outpost of democracy among the 
threatening forces of communism in the 
Middie and Near and Far East. 

Throughout the saddened world to- 
day—in the Diaspora—as the Hebrew 
language calls it, desolate, sad, and weary 
people are treading their way wearily 
and painfully to their ancient homeland 
in Israel, buoyed up by the hope and 
freedom that this new State portends. 
No one is refused admission. All are 
welcomed. Truly, the present State of 
Israel is following the ancient biblical 
pronouncement: 

Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt. (Deuterono- 
my x: 19.) 


So many centuries have elapsed, that 
the new immigrants coming to Israel are 
like strangers. 

As we see the strangers and the home- 
less coming into Israel today, I would 
like to conclude my remarks with these 
words that are found on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in the harbor of New 
York City. They were written by a Jew- 
ess, Emma Lazarus, and they are fitting 
to describe the noble ideals of Israel 
today: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
Tree, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. ` 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 

take personal satisfaction in expressing 
- to the State of Israel and to my many 
friends of Hebrew extraction in Amer- 
ica my sincere congratulations on this 
fifth birthday of the State of Israel. 

On this day particularly the hearts of 
all free people are filled with pride of the 
accomplishments of this great people 
whose determination through strife, 


tyranny, persecution, and bloodshed, has - 


brought to fulfillment the establishment 
of their treasured homeland. 

May it flourish and prosper in impor- 
tance and dignity as the years bring 
to it a mature and deserved realization 
of its noble aims. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was moved by the eloquent remarks of 
my friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter], and wish to join with him in 
all good wishes to Israel. 

Today is the fifth anniversary of the 
statehood of Israel. We congratulate the 
people of Israel, and Zionist as well as 
non-Zionist Jews all over the world for 
whom this day is a reminder that after 
more than 2,000 years of yearning and 
prayer a Jewish nation has finally been 
established. 

We congratulate them also for the 
many achievements of the new nation 
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for overcoming the many obstacles in its 
way, and for the courage with which they 
are building a democratic and forward- 
looking community. 

In 5 short years Israel has indeed done 
much to earn our respect and admira- 
tion. The day after the United Nations 
passed the resolution creating a Jewish 
State in November 1947, the country was 
attacked by superior forces from sur- 
rounding Arab countries. It was during 
this fight for its life that David Ben- 
Gurion, Israel’s first Prime Minister, pro- 
claimed the new nation whose birthday 
is being honored today. After 9 months 
of fighting, an armistice was signed. 

Without waiting for the end of this 
war of liberation, Israel’s first act was 
to open its doors to homeless Jews all 
over the world. While skeptical observ- 
ers warned that any large addition to 
the population would overwhelm the 
young economy and guarantee bank- 
ruptcy, the Government proclaimed the 
law of return, giving every Jew the right, 
without restriction, to return to Israel. 
From the day of independence in May 
1948 to the end of 1952, 700,000 immi- 
grants entered Israel, more than doub- 
ling the original population of 650,000. 

Over half the newcomers were the 
remnant of Eastern European Jewry, 
many of them broken in body and spirit 
after years in concentration and DP 
camps. Most of the rest were Jews from 
North Africa, Transjordan—and the 
Middle East, as poor and primitive as the 
countries from which they came. The 
story of the airlift by which the 45,000 
Jews of Yemen—Transjordan—were 
brought to Israel is stranger than fiction. 
It is said that an old Yemenite tale that 
prophesied the Jews would leave on the 
wings of a silver eagle, has come true. 

Most of the state’s energy has been 
devoted to integrating the immigrants 
into the community and economy of 
Israel. Not only did they have to be 
housed and fed, but many of the DP’s 
had to be cared for patiently until they 
could live again as normal human beings. 
And the newcomers from Africa and the 
Middle East had to be taught how to live 
in a westernized society. 

Words cannot describe the magnitude 
of this task. Could we shoulder the 
problems involved in admitting 150 mil- 
lion refugees into the United States in a 
5-year period? Would we live under a 
system of the strictest economic au- 
sterity and lowered standards of living 
in order to provide a home for the 
world’s persecuted? Could we match the 
reckless unselfishness with which Israel 
opened her gates to them? 

Although much remains to be done, 
the first sign that the integration of 
immigrants is successful came in 1951. 
All newcomers were given the vote auto- 
matically 4 months after their arrival, 
and in the first election in which they 
cast ballots, they showed their political 
stability by helping reduce the strength 
of both left- and right-wing extremist 
parties. 


The last 5 years have been difficult. . 


Israel is a small country, the size of 
the State of New Jersey. It has none 
of our abundance in natural resources 
or arable land, It is taking desert and 
making it into farmland, and is still 
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searching its soil intensively for signs 
of metals or minerals. It is building 
houses without enough lumber, and set- 
ting up new industries without native 
capital or sufficient skilled workers, 
Everything is being started virtually 
from scratch. 

Nevertheless, Israel has already be- 
come the most industrialized nation in 
the Near East. Much of its early suc- 
cess in this field has been due to the 
help given by American Jews—and those 
of other countries—whose loyalties to 
their own nations did not prevent them 
from generously helping their corelig- 
ionists build a Jewish nation. 

Even while fighting its battle for eco- 
nomic survival, Israel has become a 
stronghold of democracy, and a labora- 
tory of social experiment and progress 
in a region where feudalism and reac- 
tion are still rampant. 

The coalition government, led by 
David Ben-Gurion, and his Mapai—Is- 
rael Workers Party—has endeavored to 
combine the vigorous initiative of free 
enterprise with the equalitarian and hu- 
manistic social-welfare legislation of the 
trade-union movement. It is attempt- 
‘ing to build in Israel a society based on 
the ethical precepts of the Bible. 

In accordance with this equalitarian 
tradition, the 200,000 Arabs who re- 
mained in Israel have become partners 
in the new nation, while at the same 
time being encouraged to maintain their 
cultural and religious heritage. ‘They 
have today more freedom and a higher 
standard of living than the Arabs in the 
neighboring Arab League countries. 

In resetiling its immigrants Israel. is 
pioneering in the development of new 
types of communities, new ways of urban 
and rural living. It is thus continuing 
a movement inaugurated decades ago 
with the establishment of the very suc- 
cessful agricultural collective settlements 
called “kibbutzim.” 

Cultural and educational activities are 
taking new forms also. The old schools 
run by political parties are being re- 
placed by a public-school system free of 
particular political ideologies. A new 
culture is being created in Israel from 
an amalgamation of the European and 
Near Eastern, the Jewish and the Mos- 
lem, living together in harmony. 

But all its accomplishments cannot 
hide the fact that Israel today is not 
yet a securely established country. In- 
flation, the lack of capital, the sacrifices 
of austerity, and the ravages of summer 
droughts have all left their mark. The 
economy is not yet healthy enough to 
continue without help, and without for- 
eign investors to develop its industrial 
potential. Some of the immigrants do 
not yet have proper housing, and none 
is available if there are future waves of 
immigration. The old enemies still 
hover at its frontiers, and have not per- 
mitted Israel to reduce the size of its 
defense program. 

Reviewing Israel's short history brings 
to mind our own beginnings. As we 
congratulate the people and the leaders 
of the new nation, I ask my fellow Con- 
gressmen and all Americans to stop and 
remember those early years. Recall our 
fifth birthday in 1781, and our hopes 


.. then, tempered with many of the same 
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economic and political problems, and the 
presence of similar enemies seeking to 
stunt our development. Yet the prob- 
lems we had then seem few, and our 
natural resources immense in compari- 
son to those of little Israel struggling 
to exist in a world that has grown so 
much more complex in the intervening 
170 years. 

Much as we needed friends in 1781, 
yet how much more must Israel have 
friends today, to help it overcome the 
obstacles that still stand in the way 
of its survival. The best way we can 
remember Israel’s fifth birthday is not 
by words of praise and celebration, but 
by assurances and actions which show 
that our friendship and our help will 
always be at hand. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Israel— 
5 years old and growing fast. 

Freedom has worked a miracle on the 
desert. 

The miracle of people who are given 
a chance and who then go on to prove 
how much can be accomplished in so 
short a time in the stimulating climate 
of liberty. 

We are proud of Israel, for its own 
sake, because we like to see any man or 
any nation throw off the chains of 
oppression and vindicate our faith in 
humanity. 

And we are happy because it is travel- 
ing along the same open road with us, 
eager to discover and encourage the 
talents in our companions along the way. 

Kibbutz Galuyoth. 

That became the generous and heart- 
warming extended to all the Jewish 
victims of oppression by the young 
republic, 

This ingathering of exiles cheered by 
the world. 

It was like the hope that beckoned to 
all the poor and persecuted in genera- 
tions past when the United States had 
a liberal immigration policy. The early 
settlers in Israel could have been selfish. 
They could have said: “We were the 
pioneers. Let us get established first. 
Bar immigration for awhile. If you 
open the floodgates and allow refugees 
to pour in before the country is able to 
absorb them, the burden will be thrown 
on our shoulders. We will have to share 
what little we have. It will force us to 
start all over again.” 

The people already on the scene did 
not reckon in terms of priority; they 
did not think of their own convenience 
first. 

Under the courageous leadership of 
Premier David Ben-Gurion, they decided 
to make Israel a sanctuary for all their 
brethren in need. 

The promise to provide a homeland 
would be fulfilled. 

Rescue must come before reconstruc- 
tion. 

And so the doors were opened. 

The immigrants came in waves. 

They had escaped from terror only to 
face the superhuman job of reclaiming 
the desert, of searching for lifegiving 
water in areas where it was more valu- 
able than gold, of building shelters, rais- 
ing food, and providing jobs. 

With fear behind them, they became 
new men and women. 

xcIx——213 
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Despair was replaced by confidence 
and the great energy that is born from 
opportunity. 

Palestine is not favored with dense 
forests, abundant fish and game, or 
untouched soil that wait for the hand of 
man to turn them to his benefit. Cen- 
turies of waste and pillage had stripped 
the land. The homeland that the Jewish 
people had longed for through the count- 
less generations of their enforced exile 
had been reduced to sand and stone. 

They would have to restore nature 
before they could build for themselves. 

Others would have been discouraged 
and defeated by this barren prospect. 

To the Jews, however, this was home, 
with all the sacred meaning, the com- 
forting traditions, and the spiritual secu- 
rity that the name implies. 

At last they were free, and this is the 
most powerful incentive in the world. 

No matter how difficult were the physi- 
cal problems that faced them, they would 
find a way to overcome them with the 
enterprise that is spurred by independ- 
ence, 

The people of Israel went to work with 
a vigor and determination that refused 
to consider the possibility of failure. 

From the ghettos of Europe's cities 
they came—clerks and professional 
workers—to tackle the backbreaking 
work of farming the exhausted and 
undernourished soil To understand 
what this meant, imagine if we, the 
Members of Congress of the United 
States, had to go out and plant, and 
mine, and build with our bare hands. 
Our ancestors did, and so would we if 
that were the only way to defend or 
regain our human dignity. 

So it is with the new pioneers of 
Israel. 

During the first 3 years of this young 
nation’s life farm production increased 
by over 80 percent. In 1949-50, the area 
of cultivation grew to 600,000 acres, an 
increase of 50 percent. 

In the past farmers struggled along on 
field crops, because they required less 
capital, less scientific knowledge, and be- 
cause the need for food was a constant 
pressure. However, the country is small 
and not suited for the large-scale meth- 
ods of raising grain. Present plans call 
for a larger proportion of industrial and 
citrus crops which are more profitable 
and are adapted to export trade. When 
Israel won its independence there were 
only 500 tractors on the farms. Within 
1 year the number had increased to 
2,200. Before World War II, the Jews 
of the mandate farmed citrus fruit on 
72,000 acres and exported about 15 mil- 
lion cases. With foreign markets cut off 


‘by the war citrus production was cut in 


half. To restore the original acreage, 
and increase it by 30,000 acres, is the 
target they are now shooting for. 

The 3-year development program out- 
lined by the Government in 1950 is 
to be financed by $1% billion. Israel 
will provide $500 million, other coun- 
tries will assist. The remainder will 
come from the United States through a 
$500 million bond issue, private invest- 
ments, grants-in-aid, and gifts. 

Of this grand total, $320 million are 
to be set aside for agricultural develop- 
ment to build up national income from 
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this source and to increase the farm 
population. 

Israel also needs industries. Though 
deficient in raw materials, it seeks to be- 
come as prosperous as Switzerland has 
become under similar difficulties. It 
has one advantage in that it is built on 
some of the holiest sites of Christianity 
and Judaism. This should attract many 
tourists in the future. Basically, how- 
ever, it must produce to meet the de- 
mands of its own population, which has 
doubled within a space of 3 years. Is- 
rael wants to be become self-sustaining. 
To reach this goal it must have interim 
help from the United States, especially 
through private investment, which will 
be secured by the best collateral of all— 
the intelligent, industrious, and deter- 
mined people of this progressive young 
nation. 

Already such well-known American 
concerns as Kaiser-Frazer, General Tire, 
Bulova, and General Shoe, have dem- 
onstrated their confidence by building 
plants in Palestine. More will follow. 

The United Nations Survey Mission 
for the Middle East sums up the great 
progress made in so short a time and 
against such great odds, in these words: 

A cool examination of the releyant figures 
is apt to provoke wonderment at the mag- 
nitude of the task Israel’s Government has 
set itself. But there are forces which can- 
not be measured in figures, and these forces 
sometimes decide issues in apparent deflance 
of reason. Israel has accomplished aston- 
ishing things already. 


That is the judgment of fair-minded 
observers. 

Eyen Soviet Russia has had to take 
note of little Israel. 

By trying to provoke the Arabs into 
aggressive action against their hard- 
working neighbors, the Communists 
have indirectly confessed their alarm at 
the success of this young democracy, 
They know that if Israel succeeds, other 
nations in the Middle East may also 
wake up and follow her example to their 
mutual benefit. Communist propa- 
ganda will backfire as independence 
spreads, right up to Russia’s southern 
flank, and, perhaps, inside. ‘ 

No wonder that the Kremlin is dis- 
turbed by the miracle of self-govern- 
ment suddenly appearing in the Middle 
East. 

Israel is showing what can be accom- 
plished by the people themselves, once 
they have liberated themselves from the 
oppression of nazism, imperialism, feu- 
dalism, or communism. 

Five years is but a flicker of time in 
history. In that brief time Israel has 
made unbelievable headway from a be- 
ginning that seemed hopeless, 

Much, much more remains to be done. 

The will to do it is there, furnishing 
fresh proof that emancipation is the key 
to man’s genuine progress. 

We congratulate the State of Israel 
on its fifth birthday. 

To its brave and energetic people we 


‘extend our admiration and visible evi- 


dence of our support. 

Looking forward to the day when Is- 
rael will become a full-grown member 
of a world that is united in freedom. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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wish to join with other Members of this 
House, and with millions of Americans 
in extending warm and sincere felicita- 
tions to the Government and to the peo- 
ple of Israel on the occasion today of 
the fifth birthday of that Republic. 

Israel has a warm spot in the hearts 
of the American people, not only be- 
cause we admire the people who have 
overcome so many obstacles to make 
possible its founding as a free and in- 
dependent state, and not only because 
of the amazing progress which it has 
achieved in so many fields in its brief 
span of life, but particularly because 
there is a special kinship between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of Israel in the ideals and prin- 
ciples for which the two countries stand. 

On the roster of sovereign states, Is- 
rael is among the youngest, but on the 
roll which traces the toil and travail of 
mankind for a better life, here and here- 
after, it surely must be counted as old 
as mankind in general. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today a new nation took its place in 
the world. We in the United States 
should feel a special kinship for Israel. 
the new land of hope and opportunity 
for millions of people of the Jewish race. 
We know what it is to represent the goal 
of those suffering from oppression of all 
kinds and we should look with under- 
standing and sympathy at the struggles 
of our Jewish neighbors to recreate their 
own nation and work out their own des- 
tiny as a sovereign people. 

Israel’s accomplishments in the 5 short 
years of its existence have been remark- 
able. The new nation can well be proud 
of the courage it has displayed in hew- 
ing to the line laid down for it by Dr. 
Chaim Weizman and the other founding 
fathers. We have a right to share in 
that pride by virtue of the contributions 
we in the United States, Jews and Chris- 
tians alike, have made to insure the suc- 
cessful launching of the Israeli ship of 
state. Let us hope that our mutual 
pride in accomplishment will continue 
through the years as Israel meets and 
overcomes her present problems and 
establishes more firmly her position in 
the community of nations. 

Israel has already survived a bloody 
war in her short life. That she may 
survive the uneasy peace is now the task 
of President Ben-Zvi and Prime Minis- 
ter David Ben-Gurion. May God give 
them the wisdom of Solomon and the 
leadership qualities of Moses in coping 
with that formidable undertaking. I 
know that the United States will con- 
tinue to cooperate in every just and 
practical way in helping to make this 
new promised land the sanctuary for op- 
pressed Jews which they have sought 
through the centuries. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are celebrating the fifth anniversary 
of the independence of Israel, a state 
born of the travail of war and the age- 
long yearning of the Jewish people for a 
national homeland. The idea of Zion- 
ism was evolved more than a century 
ago, but it was not until a third of the 
Jewish race was exterminated in the 
Nazi purge that the world at large real- 
ized that a homeland must be provided 
for this dispersed and persecuted people. 
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Israel was founded on this premise, and 
it is a cause for congratulation to those 
of you who have sponsored the cause so 
generously that she has fulfilled her 
obligation with courage and devotion. 
The doors of Israel have been flung open 
to Jewish refugees regardless of age, 
poverty, and disability, and in less than 
5 years this little country—no bigger 
than the State of New Jersey—has ab- 
sorbed over 1,000,000 immigrants. The 
problems of housing, feeding, and caring 
for this vast tide of immigration have 
been almost insurmountable. The task 
has been accomplished, however, through 
wise statesmanship on the part of her 
leaders and the hard work and austerity 
of her citizens. 

A new communal and cooperative sys- 
tem of agriculture has been developed. 
Large areas of arid land are being re- 
claimed through irrigation, and valuable 
new crops are being produced. The 
scientific and technical training of her 
new citizens is being utilized in the de- 
velopment of new industries. Fisheries, 
forestry, and mining are also being en- 
couraged. The mineral wealth of the 
country was known in the time of King 
Solomon and some of his mines are now 
being reopened. 

Although Israel is still beset by finan- 
cial difficulties and menaced by the 
Arab world, she feels secure in the 
friendship of the United States and in 
the support given her by friends of Juda- 
ism and democracy throughout the 
world. Truly, the promise of the Lord, 
which Jeremias conveyed to the captive 
Jews, is at long last being fulfilled. 

I will cause them to return to the land 
which I gave to their fathers, and they shall 
possess it. (Jeremias, xxx: 3.) 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join the many other persons through- 
out the world in extending our best 
wishes to the State of Israel upon its 
fifth birthday. 

Since its inception in 1948, the free 
State of Israel has stood as a beacon of 
inspiration to all free men everywhere. 
Within the territorial limits of this new 
state, unceasing efforts have been—and 
are being exerted—to establish a strong- 
hold of democracy, toleration, and free- 
dom; a stronghold which, while being 
bound to the Western World by ties of 
friendship and common institutions, 
shall serve as an example to the peoples 
of the Near, Middle, and Far East. 

It is my sincere hope that, with the 
continued assistance from the people of 
the United States, the State of Israel will 
attain its worthy objectives and shall 
work with us for establishment of a last- 
ing and just peace in the world. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege to join in ex- 
tending felicitations on the occasion of 
the fifth birthday of the State of Israel. 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of 
visiting the State of Israel, I can bear 
witness to the obstacles which are being 
overcome there and the boundless energy 
and intelligence being exercised by the 
people of Israel in their efforts to bring 
about a lasting nation. Through the 
cooperative genius of these people much 
has been accomplished, and the con- 
tinued support and encouragement of 
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the free world should go to them in their 
efforts to establish a strong and perma- 
nent nation. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the fifth anniversary of the 
birth of the state of Israel. As it reaches 
this 6th year of its existence as a free 
nation, the Government of Israel can 
look with pride upon its accomplish- 
ments. It has made tremendous prog- 
ress in industry and agriculture and it 
has proved the heroism of its citizens 
who fought successfully to protect it 
from those who tried to bring about its 
destruction. 

As one who is concerned with the fu- 
ture of our civilization, it is reassuring 
to see the creation and steady growth of 
a new stronghold of democracy in 
another part of the world. And I am 
proud that our Government played the 
substantial part it did in establishing 
this citadel. In the light of the parallel 
between our own fight for independence 
and that of the people of Israel, it was 
not surprising that the United States 
was the first Government to recognize 
the new nation of Israel. 

In the years ahead, I foresee this 
young nation continuing her develop- 
ment as a democracy and as an impor- 
tant element in bringing peace and sta- 
bility to the Middle East. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a contribution of especial worth to 
our observance of the fifth birthday of 
the State of Israel, I am extending my 
remarks to include an article by an out- 
standing citizen of Chicago, Dr. G. 
George Fox, rabbi emeritus, of South 
Shore Temple. This article, which fol- 
lows, was prepared for publication in the 
Sentinel, a news magazine that for many 
years has enjoyed the prestige of a na- 
tional rating among the top journals of 
the country in the field of cultural and 
scholarly discussion: 


OUR STAKE IN THE DESTINY oF ISRAEL 


(By Dr. G. George Fox, rabbi emeritus, South 
Shore Temple, Chicago) 


A few days ago, David Ben-Gurion, the 
Prime Minister of the State of Israel, in- 
vited the Soviet Government to reestablish 
friendly relations with it. These had been 
broken after the Russian Embassy had been 
bombed. The Israeli Government made 
honest efforts to bring the culprits to justice, 
so we were told, but without results. The 
Soviets did not accept this apology, with the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations fol- 
lowing. 

Those of us who have been following the 
Israeli-Soviet events, did not need to have 
any reason for the act of the Russians. The 
Stalin government has been hounding the 
Israeli Government ever since the latter 
showed a definite direction toward Western 
democracies, It may be recalled that among 
those who favored the establishment of the 
State of Israel, was the Soviet delegation at 
the U. N. And at one time this was very 
helpful for Israel. Stalin could not forgive 
the Israeli for their ingratitude—and the 
first opportunity to punish them was taken 
advantage of. It must be remembered too, 
that at a time when Israel sorely needed 
arms, and our country refused to sell them to 
the Israelis, arms were sold. to them by the 
Czechosloyakians. After all, this would not 
have been possible without permission of the 
Soviet Government. The unfriendly attitude 
of Russia toward Israel is understandable. 

The kowtowing of the Soviets to the Arab 
States is also understandable: But it affects 
Israel very strongly. The new State is now 
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virtually hemmed in with its back to the 
wall. In ordinary times, the Arab States 
would be a formidable customer of Israel, 
which is becoming a largely industrialized 
nation. The Middle East is not yet industri- 
alized—and the Arab States need what the 
Israelis are manufacturing. Russia knows 
this as well as anyone. The prohibition of 
the Egyptian Government against vessels 
carrying Israeli stuffs—coming or going—and 
which is contrary to the U. N. agreement 
regarding Suez, has had a damaging effect 
upon Israel. If the Arab States take the 
Soviet line and permit any kind of Soviet 
infiltration, it. will crack the Middle East, 
and prevent that kind of security arrange- 
ments, for which the Western democracies 
hope. Little Israel will mean nothing to the 
Middle East, if the Arabs get into the Soviet 
orbit, nor will it mean much to the Western 
democracies. Ultimately, of course, Israel 
itself will either be wiped out as a nation, 
or it will have to join the Soviet family. 

I have been in Israel. Like other thou- 
sands who have been there, I have been car- 
ried away by the development, the Western 
urge to do things, by the high level of indus- 
trial and artistic achievements, and by the 
scientific and educational progress. To one 
who has neyer been there, the scenes that 
meet one’s eye are simply amazing. One 
must remember that the nation is only 5 
years old—and that it started practically 
from scratch, so far as capital is concerned. 
There were, of course, a few manufacturing 
plants that had been left from the English 
mandate era. But when one realizes that, in 
the time since the State was founded, in- 
dustrial firms have been located there that 
manufacture almost everything that the na- 
tion needs; when one realizes that Israel 
possesses two of the outstanding scientific 
and technical institutes in the world; when 
one finds that the Hebrew University has 
gained international recognition as an edu- 
cational institution, and that a medical 
school is located in Jerusalem which is the 
peer of any in the Orient, one can to some 
degree understand what progress had been 
made in this land which, a few years ago, 
was a land of rocky hills and disease-ridden 
swamps, 

The contrast between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors ts astounding, and this may ac- 
count for some of their jealousy and un- 
friendliness. When we were there we were 
constantly reminded of the fact that there 
are tensions between the groups. Histori- 
cally, the Jews and their Arab neighbors are 
of the same original stock, But in the 
course of the ages, the western Jew has be- 
come completely westernized—while the 
Arab, with few exceptions, is still an east- 
erner. From the point of view of daily 
living, the distance is very great. But not 
so great that the two types of living—the 
Jewish and the Arabic—could not be friendly. 
I am not a so-called Jewish nationalist. I 
speak objectively when I say that the 
achievements of Israel from the scientific, 
medical, industrial, and artistic levels could 
be of tremendous help to their neighbors, if 
the unfriendliness and the suspicion were 
removed from both sides. 

I was impressed with the feeling I found 
in Israel, that the Arabs are building for a 
“second round,” for another war, to wipe 
out the memory of the first, and with it the 
State of Israel. I do not know how the 
Arabs feel, for we were not permitted to visit 
the Arab States, though we are American 
citizens, a fact which it seems to me, is a 
refiection upon the United States. But I 
heard plenty of complaints about our selling 
war materials to the Arabs—and withhold- 
ing them from Israel. Over there, they 
laugh at you when you tell them that the 
Arabs have promised not to use the arms 
we sell them, against Israel. And frankly, 
I think the Israelis are right. They, the 
Arabs, are buying arms to protect their 
boundaries—from whom? Perhaps from 
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each other—certainly not from Israel. Yet, 
as long as we permit arms to be sold to the 
Arab League, Israel has to maintain means of 
defense, which depletes their treasury and 
nurses military spending which they can ill 
afford. 

I am fearful of the results that might en- 
sue from the purchase of war materials by 
the Arab nations. It seems to me that our 
war officials overlook the very important 
eventuality of a combined Arab descent upon 
Israel territory. With the tremendous 
amount of financial strength that has come 
to the Arab League from the discovery and 
sale of oil, there is hardly any limit to the 
amount of war material that it can purchase, 
I understand that we are now selling Egypt 
jet planes. I am afraid of the future. On 
April 5, David Ben-Gurion, the Premier of 
the State of Israel made a statement to the 
effect that “since the liberation of the 15 
doctors who had been accused of murdering 
2 Russian top-flight officers—6 of the 15 
being Jews—there is hope for renewed diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union 
and Israel, and there might also be possible 
a change in the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with regard to permitting Jews to 
migrate to Israel.” The Israel Government 
also issued a statement a part of which read, 
“The Government of Israel hopes that re- 
dress of injustice will be completed by the 
termination of the anti-Jewish campaign, 
and will welcome resumption of normal rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and Israel.” 
A question has occurred to me since I read 
the statements of Ben-Gurion and the Israeli 
Government: Is Israel keeping one eye on 
the resumption of friendly relations, and an- 
other on the sale of war material to the 
Arabs, just in case? 

I do not believe that our State Depart- 
ment should show any favoritism in its 
dealings with other nations, I certainly 
detest anti-Semitic attitudes which have not 
been absent in the doings of some of our for- 
eign-service attachés. To sell arms to one 
group and to refuse to sell them to another, 
is not impartiality. To sell destructive war 
materiel to the Arabs and to refrain from 
selling it to Israel, is certainly not showing 
any partiality to Israel, as some of its 
enemies maintain. To encourage either the 
Arabs or the Israeli to fiy to the bosom of the 
Soviets is rank idiocy. To try to establish 
peace among them ought to be the goal of 
our State Department. 

I know that only practical considerations 
can change the policy of the United States 
with regard to the sale of war materiel. But 
it seems to me that we ought to look at this 
matter from the point of view of ultimate 
possibilities. We are not living in a vacuum. 
Our own experience it seems to me, ought 
to teach us a lesson. There is no question 
in my mind, that had not the Soviets taken 
over the arms-producing industry of 
Czechoslovakia, there would have been less 
desire to carry on a cold war with us. And 
conversely had we not had the atom bomb, 
we would now be engaged in a deadly war. 
I am among those who do not believe that 
Russia has the deadly missile that we have, 
though it may have some type of weapon re- 
lated to atomic development. Egypt or the 
Arab League with arms will without a doubt 
wage war against Israel; Israel armed will 
be protected from such a war and there will 
be no war. To me it seems that the future 
of Israel as a nation lies in the hands of the 
United States who virtually created it. That 
is our stake in its destiny. 

It would be tragic if its foster mother 
would destroy it. 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pride that I express 
personal felicitations and the joy of the 
constituents of the 10th Congressional 
District of New York to the State of 
Israel and to the people of Israel who 
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are celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
the founding of this republic. 

This is a period for rejoicing for all 
civilization and particularly for those of 
the Jewish faith. To the latter it sig- 
nifies the realization of their hopes and 
dreams. The existence of this republic 
is their security. It is their homeland. 
It is their haven for the persecuted and 
to this republic they have been migrating 
by the hundreds of thousands for the last 
5 years. To reestablish Israel was not 
easy. The record is well known. It was 
paved with blood, sweat, and tears. 
Credit must be given to those who made 
the creation of Israel a reality; to the 
United States who guided and gave 
financial assistance; to the Hebrews 
throughout the world who helped to 
finance and to maintain this republic; 
and last, but not least, credit is due the 
United Nations for its far reaching inter- 
national decisions and judgments which 
made Israel a new republic and to whom 
we must all turn for assistance in direct- 
ing the many problems that threaten its 
existen: 


ce. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed honored to take this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in saluting the 
new State of Israel in its celebration of 
its fifth anniversary, and welcome the 
occasion to applaud the splendid social 
and economic gains which have been 
made through the efforts of its citizens 
to live honorably and courageously 
among the free peoples of our world. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
accomplishments that have transpired 
in Israel since it declared its independ- 
ence on May 14, 1948. Just think for 
a moment of its immigration. From 
that day until December 31, 1953, 707,650 
immigrants entered this gallant repub- 
lic—more than doubling its population 
to 1,450,000 persons. 

We know of the great achievements in 
agriculture, and how a people of the 
book have been readily converted into 
scientific farmers. The greatly increased 
farm outputs are truly inspiring in these 
accomplishments. 

The same is true of industry. Israel 
has proven that she knows the value of 
industrial enterprise, by planning a na- 
tive technological base, essential to the 
future progress of her government, 

To me, the most inspiring work is her 
accomplishment in education during 5 
brief years of statehood. Compulsory 
free education was introduced in 1949, 
and by 1952-53 380,000 students were en- 
rolled in the elementary schools, an in- 
crease of 400 percent attendance. 

We are pleased to observe that this 
education extends to all children in Is- 
rael, irrespective of sex, race, or creed, 
with some 3,727 institutions of learning, 
ranging from the kindergartens for the 
3- to 6-age level, through schools for 
working youths 14 to 17 and the special 
schools for the handicapped, teachers 
training colleges, and Arab schools. 

These are inspiring accomplishments. 
They have proven that the faith and 
interest in Israel, the cooperation of 
Christians and Jews alike who have 
helped to make this a reality, is paying 
the highest kind of dividends, in in- 
formed minds and enlightened citizens— 
a basis of freedom everywhere. We pray 
that the support and cooperation from 
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freedom-loving nations will continue, 
because, truly, Israel is proudly on her 
way—a mighty tribute to what free men 
can do under the flag of democracy. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 
1953—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 130) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1953 prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organizations in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Under present law, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral is required to exercise the duties of 
the Attorney General in case of the ab- 
sence or disability of the latter, or in case 
of a vacancy in the Office of Attorney 
General. This arrangement originated 
in 1870. The Solicitor General is no 
longer the appropriate officer of the De- 
partment of Justice to be first in the 
line of succession of officers to be Acting 
Attorney General. His basic and pri- 
mary function is to represent the United 
States before the Supreme Court. He 
is not concerned with the day-to-day 
administrative direction of the affairs of 
the Department of Justice. Thus, he is 
not likely to be the officer of the Depart- 
ment whose regular duties best prepare 
him to assume the occasional responsi- 
bility of guiding the affairs of the entire 
Department in the capacity of Acting 
Attorney General. 

The Department of Justice now has a 
Deputy Attorney General, provision for 
that title having been made in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1950. The duties of 
this officer include supervision over all 
major units of the Department of Jus- 
tice and over United States attorneys 
and marshals. He is the chief liaison 
officer of the Department of Justice with 
the Congress and with other depart- 
ments and agencies. He is, both by title 
and by the nature of his functions, the 
officer best situated to act as the ad- 
ministrative head of the Department of 
Justice when the Attorney General is 
absent or disabled or the Office of At- 
torney General is vacant. 

Accordingly, the reorganization plan 
would transfer from the Solicitor Gen- 
eral to the Deputy Attorney General the 
functions conferred by statute upon the 
former with respect to acting as Attor- 
ney General. The reorganization plan 
makes further provision for Acting At- 
torney General in circumstances where 
both the Attorney General and Deputy 
Attorney General are unavailable. The 
plan would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prescribe the order of succession 
in which the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
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eral and the Solicitor General shall, in 
such circumstances, act as Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

There are in the Department of Jus- 
tice eight offices of Assistant Attorney 
General. Each incumbent of seven of 
these offices has the sole statutory func- 
tion of assisting the Attorney General in 
the performance of his duties. How- 
ever, the statute prescribes that the 
eighth Assistant Attorney General (along 
with certain assistants) shall have 
charge of the interests of the Govern- 
ment in all matters of reappraisement 
and classification of imported goods. 
This officer is known as the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of customs 
matters. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950, 
all functions of all subordinate officers, 
and of all agencies, of the Department 
of Justice were transferred to the At- 
torney General. Accordingly, the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
customs matters would now perform only 
such functions as may be delegated to 
him by the Attorney General. However, 
the effect of the present statute may 
well be to require the appointment of 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of customs matters, whereas this official 
should be appointed simply as an Assist- 
ant Attorney General, as are other As- 
sistant Attorneys General. All doubt in 
this regard should be resolved. 

To accomplish this end, the accom- 
panying reorganization plan would abol- 
ish the now existing Office of Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of customs 
matters and establish in lieu thereof a 
new Office of Assistant Attorney General. 
Appointment thereto would be by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 4 
of 1953 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. I have also found 
and hereby declare that it is necessary 
to include in the accompanying reorgan- 
ization plan, by reason of reorganization 
made thereby, provisions for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of an As- 
sistant Attorney General. The rate of 
compensation fixed for this officer is that 
which I have found to prevail in respect 
of comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1953 
neither increases nor decreases the num- 
ber of officials or employees, or the func- 
tions, of the Department of Justice. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not probable that reduc- 
tions in expenditures will be brought 
about by the taking effect of the reor- 
ganization included in the reorganiza- 
tion plan. I am persuaded, however, 
that the reorganization plan will pro- 
mote the best utilization of the top of- 
ficers of the Department of Justice and 
the most effective conduct of the affairs 
of the Department. 

DwxHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 20, 1953. 


April 20 ` 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 4 or 1953 


(Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives in Congress assembled, April 20, 
1953, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 
20, 1949, as amended) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Section 1. Acting Attorney General: (a) 
The function with respect to exercising the 
duties of the Office of Attorney General vest- 
ed in the Solicitor General by section 347, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (5 U. S. C. 293), 
is hereby transferred to the Deputy Attorney 
General, and for the purposes of section 177, 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 4), the Deputy 
Attorney General shall be deemed to be the 
first assistant of the Department of Justice. 

(b) During any period of time when, by 
reason of absence, disability, or vacancy in 
office, neither the Attorney General nor the 
Deputy Attorney General is available to exer- 
cise the duties of the Office of Attorney 
General, the Assistant Attorneys General and 
the Solicitor General, in such order of suc- 
cession as the Attorney General may from 
time to time prescribe, shall act as Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 2, Assistant Attorney General: There 
shall be in the Department of Justice an 
additional Assistant Attorney General who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall receive compensation at the rate 
prescribed by law for other Assistant Attor- 
neys General, and who shall assist the Attor- 
ney General in the performance of his duties, 
The Office of Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of customs matters created by section 
30 of the act of June 10, 1890, as amended 
(36 Stat. 108, 5 U. S. C. 296), is hereby 
abolished. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from attending the session of 
the House tomorrow to attend a pri- 
mary election in the State of New Jer- 
sey. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA ` 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received the heartening word that the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, af- 
ter lengthy and deliberate hearings, has 
found that the Communist Party in the 
United States is a subversive organiza- 
tion and must register under the pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. It is particularly important to me, 
as chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, that this 
finding has been made. 

Certain of the Members may not be 
aware that the Internal Security Act of 
1950 was promulgated in the House of 
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Representatives through hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in 1947 and 1949. The 
act, in its inception, was known as the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, bearing the names of 
the illustrious Vice President and the 
senior Senator from South Dakota who 
were then members of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

I would like to express my congratu- 
lations to the members of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board who exhibited 
diligence and great patience over the 
long period in which arguments were 
heard before it. They were subject to 
Communist slander and vilification as 
have been the members of the commit- 
tee and myself. 

On behalf of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I wish to urge 
that this finding of the Board be af- 
forded immediate attention by the Su- 
preme Court to determine the legality 
of the act as well as to serve as notice 
to the committee what further legisla- 
tion is necessary to properly effect the 
security afforded by this act. 

I assure you that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities stands ready to 
conduct such further investigations and 
hearings as might be necessary to in- 
sure that the security of America is pro- 
tected against subversives. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s address on foreign 
policy to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors was notable in many re- 
spects. I hesitate to single out any one 
feature of it but I do believe attention 
should be drawn to the overall empha- 
sis which the President placed on the 
struggle against communism in Asia, 

In addition to his discussion of how to 
end the Korean war, President Eisen- 
however called upon the Communists to 
cease their attacks in Indochina and 
Malaya. In other words, the President 
clearly demonstrated that he regards the 
fighting in Korea, Indochina, and Ma- 
laya as parts of the some Communist 
aggression. 

By taking this broad, long-range view 
of aggression in Asia, President Eisen- 
however has shown, I believe, statesman- 
like perspective in dealing with the Asian 
half of the worldwide struggle against 
communism. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from California who just pre- 
ceded me. I think we can all agree that 
the recent address of President Eisen- 
hower on foreign affairs was a very ad- 
mirable one, as stated by Governor 
Stevenson. It is nothing but good dem- 
ocratic policy that has been established 
and adhered to by the past administra- 
tion. As far back as 1950 the late United 
States Senator Brien McMahon made a 
speech in the United States Senate. A 
great part of the President’s admirable 
address is simply a follow-up of what our 
late friend Senator McMahon said on 
that occasion. 

Furthermore, President Truman made 
an address at the United Nations in 1951, 
and he coyered the same ground. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson repeatedly during the 
last campaign made utterances along 
the same line. 

So of course it is admirable because it 
is nothing but good democratic policy 
on foreign affairs and is another illus- 
tration of where the present Republican 
administration is following the admir- 
able leadership of the Democratic Party. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


ACTION OF NORTH CAROLINA LEG- 
ISLATURE IN WITHDRAWING SUP- 
PORT FOR UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire at 
this time to commend the Legislature of 
the State of North Carolina for its ac- 
tion of last week in withdrawing support 
for casting the United States into a 
world government. 

This is especially significant for two 
reasons: First, North Carolina was the 
first of 23 States to approve such a reso- 
lution; and, second, the rescinding ac- 
tion was taken with only one dissenting 
vote in either the North Carolina House 
and Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, only the four States of 
Connecticut, Arkansas, Utah, and Wash- 
ington remain of the original 23 which 
were pressured into voting resolutions 
which would have surrendered national 
sovereignty to a monstrous world or- 
ganization. 

May these four States soon see the 
light. 


CLOSING THE MEXICAN BORDER TO 
CERTAIN MINORS 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
last meeting of this House I introduced 
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House Joint Resolution 240, the effect of 
which would be to close the Mexican 
border to minors unaccompanied by 
adults. 

At the same time, in Arizona, Dr. L, S. 
Goerke, the director of the city health 
department of the city of Los Angeles 
stated that narcotics addiction amongst 
juveniles is epidemic in the Los Angeles 
area. Dr. Goerke attributed this to the 
nearness of the Mexican border. His 
statements exemplify the need for this 
legislation. 

I have asked that this resolution in- 
troduced by me be given early considera- 
tion, and I take this means to call the 
menace to the attention of the House 
and to enlist the support of my col- 
leagues for the resolution. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 

day there is new hope for the enslaved 
peoples of Eastern Europe. In his his- 
toric speech last week laying down his 
administration’s foreign policy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for full inde- 
pendence of the East European nations. 
President Eisenhower made plain that 
one of his administration’s goals will be 
to end the present unnatural division of 
Europe and restore the liberty of the 
satellite countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
President Eisenhower should receive 
our deepest commendation for taking 
this stand as it will bring new heart and 
new spirit to the millions of people whose 
liberty has been destroyed by the Soviet 
Union. 

For more than a century and a half 
the United States has been the symbol 
of freedom to oppressed peoples every- 
where. President Eisenhower is nobly 
carrying out that tradition, 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s statement before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
last Thursday can truly be called a blue- 
print for peace. In contrast to the 
vague equivocal peace overtures recently 
mouthed by Premier Malenkov, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlined a detailed, 
concrete, and constructive program by 
which real world peace might be attained. 

In his friendly and sincere manner, the 
President has invited Soviet Russia to 
substitute peaceful deeds for hollow 
words of peace intended for propaganda 
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purposes. But the President also made 
it clear that our desire for peace does not 
arise out of any weakness on our part; 
on the contrary, he served notice that 
we stand ready always to pit ourselves 
against any aggressor threatening our 
freedom or seeking unbridled domina- 
tion in any part of the world. 


WHAT DOES DUE PROCESS OF LAW 
MEAN UNDER THE FIFTH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE FEDERAL CONSTI- 
TUTION? 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been under the impression from a 
close study of the Constitution of the 
United States that private property can- 
not be taken for public use without due 
process of law. This provision of the 
Constitution is being violated and has 
been violated every day of the week for 
the last 10 days in my section of the 
country. Here is what is taking place: 
The Army engineers and the Secretary 
of the Army decide that they want cer- 
tain land for the purpose of building an 
unauthorized reservoir. Instead of going 
to court under due process of law and 
condemning the land for that purpose 
they have a more subtle way authorized 
by this Congress in 1934. All they have 
to do is to certify to the Secretary of the 
Army that this land is necessary, regard- 
less of whether it has been authorized by 
the Congress, and when he issues a dec- 
laration of taking that ends the whole 
business. The farmer’s land is gone and 
all that is left for the court to decide is 
what the damages amount to. 

I know case after case where a farmer 
never received any notice from anyone. 
The agents of these engineers just came 
along and said: “We have taken your 
land, we have title to it. Now we want 
you to pay us $4,000 rent for this year.” 
He never knew a thing about it. 

If you can take land anywhere in this 
country by the autocratic action of one 
man you are violating the Constitution 
of the United States which says that you 
cannot do it without due process of law. 
Today I have introduced a resolution so 
that you will be aware of this situation 
and I especially appeal to the members 
of the Appropriations Committee who 
are handing them the money to do these 
unlawful acts. 

Resolution providing that no further funds 
shall be appropriated for furthe- construc- 
tion of the Garrison Dam until an investi- 
gation be made by a special committee of 

` the House of Representatives for the fol- 
lowing reasons 

Whereas Congress passed an act in 1944 
authorizing the building of the Garrison 
Dam near Garrison, N. Dak., across the main 
stem of the Missouri River, in which the area 
of the water pool to be created by the dam 
was limited to 17 million acre-feet; and 

Whereas in said original act any reservoir 
built should not in any way interfere with 
the beneficial uses of the waters of the Mis- 
souri River, present or future, west of the 
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98th meridian, and that said meridian runs 
about 225 miles east of Williston; and 

Whereas an increase in the area of said 
pool was to be agreed upon by and between 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the Bu- 
Teau of Reclamation, and that no agreement 
has ever been reached to Increase the area 
of the pool; and 

Whereas the Corps of Army Engineers, on 
their own motion, and in violation of the 
original act, have decided to increase the 
water pool by 6 million acre-feet, which 
elevates the water level to such an extent 
(20 feet) that three irrigation projects oper- 
ating in the Missouri River in the vicinity of 
Williston will be and at the same 
time will flood out a portion of the city of 
Williston, in direct violation of the 98th 
meridian provision above referred to; 

Whereas to avoid this destruction and 
comply with the provisions of the original 
act, the Corps of Army Engineers now pro- 
pose and are now in the actual process of 
creating dykes around these irrigation proj- 
ects and the city of Williston, when the 
question of dykes has never been before 
Congress for consideration; and 

Whereas to obtain land for the purpose 
of this higher unauthorized water level, and 
to obtain land on which to construct unau- 
thorized dikes, the Corps of Army Engineers 
are now at this moment engaged in obtaining 
such land in such manner that their acts 
constitute a violation of the fifth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, which provides: 

“No person shall be * * * deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation”; and 

Whereas the method now employed by said 
Corps of Engineers to obtain title to said 
lands is to request of the Secretary of the 
Army a declaration of taking, assuring the 
said Secretary that the obtaining of said 
lands is necessary for the building of the 
Garrison Dam, and that with the filing of 
said declaration of taking in the Federal 
court of North Dakota and a deposit of the 
amount of damage the engineers think proper 
for said lands, the said engineers 
claim title ir. the United States to said lands; 
and 

Whereas this method of obtaining title to 
private lands may be done and has been 
done without any notice to the owner of 
said lands, and that no proceedings of any 
kind have been instituted to condemn said 
lands, as provided by law and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution has in all such instances by 
them been violated; and 

Whereas after one of these ex parte con- 
demnations, and before the owner knows 
anything about the proceedings, and before 
he has received any payment for said lands, 
the Corps of Engineers demand of said owner 
rental for said property under threat that 
if he does not promptly pay rent they will 
rent owner’s lands to someone else: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That before any further money is appro- 
priated for the further construction of the 
Garrison Dam the matter of the procedure 
now herein complained of be investigated 
by a special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the Speaker; 
that said committee shall have power to hold 
hearings here in Washington or elsewhere 
and subpena witnesses, books, and records, 
either Government records or otherwise, and 
said committee shall have power to select 
such office and clerical help as it may deem 
necessary; that said committeemen shall be 
paid nothing extra for their services except 
their actual expenses while absent from the 
city of Washington; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee, when se- 
lected, shall proceed with its duties and re- 
port to the House of Representatives not 
later than July 1, 1953. 


April 20 
THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, in this 
hour of history we can be thankful for 
a plain speaking, earnest, and sincere 
President who seeks peace in a straight- 
forward and direct manner. 

In his speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors last Thurs- 
day President Eisenhower mouthed no 
hollow phrases. The world is weary of 
vocal peace overtures uttered in flowery 
words which have a pleasant ring—but 
which are, in fact, meaningless. 

Deeds, not words, is President Eisen- 
hower’s formula for peace, and he de- 
scribes in detail the precise steps which 
will ease world tensions and lead to 
eventual disarmament, 

The President’s speech was delivered 
straight from the shoulder and that is 
why it went straight to the hearts of all 
raet people throughout the 
wor 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s foreign policy speech 
on Thursday met with one highly im- 
portant response which I wish to bring 
to the attention of the House. I am 
referring to its most favorable reception 
in the capitals of our Western European 
allies. 

Here, for example, is what the New 
York Times reported from London: 

It has been some time since any pro- 
nouncement by a United States statesman 
has been received here with such universal 


acclaim as was President Eisenhower's ad=- 
dress. 


The Times reported from Paris: 


French officials were favorably impressed 
by President Eisenhower’s speech. 


From Bonn, Germany, the United 
Press reported: 

President Eisenhower’s speech won warm 
approval of Bonn Government sources and 
was praised as a “positive” contribution to 
peace. 


President Eisenhower has indeed made 
a fine contribution to unity among the 
free nations, 


RECIPROCAL TRADE LEGISLATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the recent recommendation of 
the President, I am today submitting to 
the Congress a bill to extend the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. I am in 
complete agreement with the reasoning 
behind the request for a renewal of the 
existing act. 

Many critical circumstances, including 
the erractic pattern of the Korean war 
today, demand swift, decisive action on 
the part of the United States in its deal- 
ings with foreign nations. In many in- 
stances, as my colleagues are well aware, 
it is not practical nor advisable to await 
congressional action to reach such agree- 
ments. . 

The highly esteemed and respected 
former Senator from Michigan, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, in speaking on 
this very subject from his experiences 
a number of years ago, stated: 

Tariff ratemaking in Congress is an atroc- 
ity. It lacks any element of economic science 
or validity. I suspect the 10 Members of the 
Senate, including myself, who struggled 
through the 11 months it took to write the 
last congressional tariff act in 1930 would 
join me in resigning before they would be 
willing to tackle another general congres- 
sional tariff revision. 


This noble statesman was renowned 
for his competence in the field of foreign 
affairs. His judgments have been highly 
respected and, in my opinion, it would be 
folly to dispute or disregard them now. 

I deem it imperative that the Presi- 
dent be vested, for at least 1 more year, 
with the authority to enter into foreign 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, and I urge that 
the Members of Congress, after thought- 
ful consideration, give their approval 
to this méasure. 

A reasonable and logical approach to 
this legislation can lead only to the con- 
clusion that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be extended. 


EISENHOWER SPEECH BROADCAST 
TO WORLD 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voice of America massed its broadcast- 
ing facilities Thursday, April 16, to beam 
President Eisenhower's foreign-policy 
address to a worldwide audience. The 
speech went out simultaneously in the 
President’s own voice to Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America, and was 
rebroadcast later by recording for break- 
fast audiences in the Far East. It was 
heard throughout the world in 46 lan- 
guages, 

Embassies in more than 50 countries 
were alerted to make arrangements for 
local rebroadcasts of VOA’s transmission 
of the speech. In addition, tape record- 
ings of the address in all free-world 
languages were flown to countries around 
the globe for local use. 

Broadcasts of the speech were carried 
to Europe on five frequencies and, in 
addition, were relayed from VOA sta- 
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tions at Munich, Salonika, Tangier, and 
VOA's seagoing relay station, the United 
States Coast Guard cutter Courier, an- 
chored at Rhodes. 

CBS made kinescopes of the address 
available, and by special arrangement 
these films were flown out Thursday 
night for retelecasting over domestic TV 
facilities in Japan, England, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, France, Germany, Mexico, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, and the Do- 
minican Republic, 


GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one thing I 
found most impressive at the opening 
ball game last Thursday—and I do not 
think I was alone in noting this. The 
approaches to the ball park were almost 
blocked by long, new, shiny Government 
automobiles, each complete with chauf- 
feur. People had a hard time getting 
past them to the gates. There are too 
many Government automobiles, and each 
of them was voted by Congress. Maybe 
this thing is like Topsy, it just growed. 
But we must accept the responsibility, so 
I suggest that we take a quick count, and 
follow through with some effective limi- 
tations, 


RENT CONTROL 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speak- 
er, it was pleasant to me to hear the 
words of praise from both Democratic 
and Republican sources of our Presi- 
dent on the matter of his address on for- 
eign policy. I am hoping, Mr. Speaker, 
that this respect for the President will 
continue later in the week when the rent- 
control bill comes before this House. 
The President of the United States is for 
the continuance of rent control, at least 
until the 30th day of September. I trust 
that later in the week the Republicans 
in this body as well as the Democrats 
will show by their votes the same respect 
for the judgment of the President of the 
United States as they have voiced in 
these remarks today. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


McCARRAN-WALTER ACT 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to call to the 
attention of the House a letter I have 
just received from a delegate to the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. He 
apologizes to me and to Senator Mc- 
Carran for the action taken by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men in criti- 
cizing the immigration law. He states 
further: 

I was a delegate to the St. Louis conven- 
tion which passed this resolution and I 
served as secretary of the workshop commit- 
tee on legislation. I brought to this session 
on legislation a briefcase full of material 
such as comparative texts of all our immi- 
gration laws, committee reports, etc., and 
was prepared to defend the just law which 
you and Mr. WALTER had so carefully drafted. 
However, your law was never mentioned at 
our 3-hour session, The paid staff of the 
council, represented by Mr. David Doyle, of 
the council’s Washington office, instructed 
the chairman of our meeting on legislation 
not to permit discussion of any specific leg- 
islation. The resolution attacking the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was submitted, along with 
many salutary resolutions, shortly before the 
convention adjourned when there was no 
opportunity for debate or even to speak in 
opposition. 

I submit that our professional staff was 
guilty of intellectual cowardice in not per- 
mitting debate on their resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, the professional staff of 
this organization, like other profes- 
sionals, is engaged today in attempting 
to mislead the American people to the 
end that they might agree to amend this 
law. I repeat the admonition I made 
some time ago: Do not act hastily. 


THE LATE WILLIAM L. IGOE 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
the passing of William L. Igoe, a former 
Member of the House. 

Mr. Igoe had a long and distinguished 
record of public service. He was born 
in St. Louis on October 19, 1879. His 
origin was very humble. Being of poor 
parents, it was necessary for him to go 
to work at an early age and by the time 
he was 12 years old he had become a 
breadwinner for his family. His educa- 
tion was obtained in the public and pa- 
rochial schools. Due to the fact it was 
necessary for him to work, much of his 
schooling was secured at night. He was 
graduated from the law department of 
the Washington University in 1902 and 
shortly thereafter began the practice of 
law. 

From 1909 to 1913 he served as a Mem- 
ber of the Municipal Assembly of the 
City of St. Louis. Thereafter, he was 
elected to Congress and served four 
terms from 1913 until 1921, when he de- 
clined to become a candidate for renomi- 
nation, He made an outstanding record 
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in Congress, and through the years has 
been very active in civic affairs. Much 
of his time, after leaving the House, was 
devoted to charitable and religious ac- 
tivities, in which he took an active part. 
He was a leader in the St. Vincent De- 
Paul Society’s Charities, and in recog- 
nition of his outstanding work in this 
field he was created a Knight of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

In 1924 he was a candidate for mayor 
and later served as president of the 
board of police commissioners. In that 
office, he brought about many changes 
which resulted in better law enforcement 
and improved methods. His was a rec- 
ord of faithful, public service. 

His passing is a great loss to his be- 
loved city of St. Louis. He was my 
friend and like the many others who 
knew him I shall always cherish the 
memory of his friendship. 

To the members of his family I extend 
my deepest sympathy and pray that the 
good Lord will sustain them in their 
hour of sorrow. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members will have observed from the 
whip notice, I had indicated that the 
support price bill for Maryland tobacco 
would be called up today. However, it 
was impossible to get a quorum of the 
Rules Committee together over the week- 
end. I understand the Rules Committee 
is considering the measure today, with 
the idea of granting a rule. 

The only way that bill could be 
brought up today would be by a two- 
thirds vote to take it up or by unani- 
mous consent. I have been informed by 
certain Members on the Democratic side 
that they would object to any effort to 
bring it up today. Asa result it will not 
come up today. 

I wish to say this further to the Mem- 
bers on the Republican side. It is likely 
this session will close rather early today, 
so our conference will be at 2 o'clock 
rather than immediately after the ad- 
journment of the House. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore granted. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been reading in the press that there 
is a possibility shortly the House will 
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start meeting on Saturday. I just want 
to point out that this is about the 15th 
Monday we have met with no business of 
any importance transacted. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have been down here for 
4 months with no major bills brought up 
or passed. Only one piece of major leg- 
islation has passed both Houses, and that 
was the extension of the Reorganization 
Act, and that was put through by the 
Democrats. I might suggest to the Re- 
publican leadership it might be well just 
to adjourn and go home and at least the 
people would not have to worry about 
what you might do to them. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1530) 
to supplement the act of June 29, 1936 
(49 Stat. 2029), relating to the Castillo 
de San Marcos National Monument, in 
the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HERLONG], and as a result of the failure 
on the part of the Park Service and local 
authorities to get together, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


QUINCY-GRACELAND CEMETERY, 
QUINCY, ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3411) 
to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
reestablish and correct the boundaries of 
the Quincy National Cemetery by the 
exchange of Government-owned lands in 
the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, Quincy, 
ni. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of reestablishing and correcting the bound- 
aries of the Quincy National Cemetery, 
Quincy, Ill, the Secretary of the Army is 
directed to convey to the Quincy-Graceland 
Cemetery Association all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to those 
parcels of land acquired by deed dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1899, from the Quincy Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, which lie outside the fenced area of 
the Quincy National Cemetery, and to accept 
in exchange for said lands a conveyance by 
the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery Association 
of lands owned by said association which are 
located within the fenced area of said Quincy 
National Cemetery, and such lands of the 
Quincy-Graceland Cemetery Association ly- 
ing between the southern boundary fence 
of said national cemetery and Emery Creek, 
all as set out on map designated as “Plat 
of survey of a tract of land in the northwest 
quarter of section 5, township 2 south, range 
8 west, of the fourth principal meridian, 
known as the Quincy National Cemetery, and 
located near Quincy, in Adams County, Ill.,” 
dated August 1949, on file in the office, Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army. 
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» The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AGAINST 
ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2565) 
to further amend the act of January 2, 
1942, entitled “An act to provide for the 
prompt settlement of claims for dam- 
ages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
cing Corps forces in foreign coun- 

ries.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of some member of the com- 
mittee or the author of the bill in re- 
gard to this measure. Is there anyone 
present who can answer questions about 
the bill? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think I can answer 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if he 
has any idea how many people will be 
brought under this bill and how much 
additional money it will cost. The re- 
port fails to disclose that, but it does 
disclose the fact that it will be extended 
to cover employees of the Department 
of Defense abroad. Those people are 
not now included under the present act. 
The question is, How many of them is it 
anticipated there will be and what will 
the amount of their claims sum up to? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois, The primary 
purpose of this bill is to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Department of Defense in 
case a civilian of a foreign country is 
injured. If he is a citizen of Belgium 
and he is injured in France, under the 
present law he cannot recover. This 
changes that situation. It does not in- 
volve any of the employees or anyone 
who is under the jurisdiction of the gen- 
eral law. It merely changes the situa- 
tion which now provides that if the Sec- 
retary of Defense at the present time 
should run over a- Belgian citizen in 
France, that citizen could not recover, 
That is all it does. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But it extends 
protection to people who are not now 
covered by the act. Could the gentle- 
man give us any idea about how many 
this protection would extend to? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. It would be 
very few. As a matter of fact, under 
the present act, the cases are almost in- 
finitesimal in amount. This would tend 
to cut down rather than to increase the 
number of cases. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Would the gen- 
tleman state that in his opinion the total 
expenditure under this bill would be less 
than a million dollars? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois, I would state 
that it would not be anywhere near that 
amount. I do not think we should take 
that into consideration at all. It is 
purely speculative: but, judging the fu- 
ture by the past, it would never reach 
any such proportion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of January 
2, 1942 (ch. 645, 55 Stat. 880), as amended, 
is further amended by— 

(1) amending the first section by deleting 
the words “arising in such foreign country” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “aris- 
ing outside of the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions”; and 

(2) adding immediately after section 7 a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to designate any Claims Commis- 
sion or Commissions, appointed pursuant to 
the first sections of this act, to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, and make pay- 
ment with respect to claims, as described in 
section I thereof for damages caused by a 
civilian employee of the Department of De- 
fense other than a civilian employee of the 
Department of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
Claims under this section shall be con- 
sidered, ascertained, adjusted, determined, 
and paid in the same manner provided in 
this act for settlement of Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps claims. All pay- 
ments in settlement of claims under this 
section shall be made out of appropriations 
available to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for the payment of claims,” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to claims 
accruing after the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF JUNE 30, 1919 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1243) 
to amend the act of June 30, 1919 (41 
Stat. 16), 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following pro- 
viso of section 10 of the act of June 30, 1919 
(41 Stat. 16), “Provided, That of the lands so 
allotted 80 acres of each allotment shall be 
designated as a homestead by the allottee 
and be evidenced by a trust patent and shall 
remain inalienable and nontaxable until 
Congress shall otherwise direct”, be stricken 
from said act in its entirety, thereby elimi- 
nating the homestead designation and re- 
strictions against alienation and taxation 
imposed on certain Indian allotments of the 
Blackfeet Reservation, Mont., allotted under 
said act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That the following 
proviso of section 10 of the act of June 30, 
1919 (41 Stat. 16), ‘Provided, That of the 
lands so allotted 80 acres of each allotment 
shall be designated as a homestead by the al- 
lottee and shall be evidenced by a trust pat- 
ent and shall remain inalienable and non- 
taxable until Congress shall otherwise di- 
rect’, be amended to read as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, That of the lands so allotted 80 acres 
of each allotment shall be designated as a 
homestead allotment by the allottee, and 
shall be evidenced by a trust patent, which 
shall be subject to sale, partition, issuance 
of patent in fee, er other disposition in ac- 
cordance with the laws relating to the other 
allotments on the Blackfeet Reservation and 
shall be nontaxable as long as held in a trust 
or restricted status.’ 

“Sec. 2. The act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 
252, ch. 231) is repealed.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MINING, DEVELOPMENT, AND UTIL- 
IZATION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
ON PUBLIC LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3915) 
to permit the mining, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of all 
public lands withdrawn or reserved for 
power development, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mining Claims Rights Restora- 
tion Act of 1953.” 

Sec. 2. All public lands belonging to the 
United States now or hereafter withdrawn or 
reserved for power development or power sites 
by statutory rights shall be open to entry for 
location and patent of mining claims and for 
mining, development, beneficiation, removal, 
and utilization of the mineral resources of 
such lands under applicable Federal statutes: 
Provided, That all power rights to such lands 
shall be retained by the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That locations made under 
this act within the revested Oregon and 
California Railroad and reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Grant Lands shall also be subject to 
the provisions of the act of April 8, 1948, 
Public Law 477 (80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Sec. 3. Prospecting and exploration for and 
the development and utilization of mineral 
resources authorized in this act shall be en- 
tered into or continued at the financial risk 
of the individual party or parties undertak- 
ing such work: Provided, That the United 
States, its permittees and licensees shall not 
be responsible or held liable or ineur any 
liability for the damage, destruction, or loss 
of any mining claim, mill site, facility îm- 
stalled or erected, income, or other property 
or investments resulting from the actual use 
of such lands or portions thereof for power 
development at any time where such power 
development is made by or under the author- 
ity of the United States, except where such 
damage, destruction, or loss results from the 
negligence of the United States, ifs permit- 
tees and licensees. 

Src. 4. The owner of any unpatented min- 
ing claim located on land described in. sec- 
tion 2 of this act shall file for record in the 
United States district land office of the land 
district in which the claim is situated (1) 
within 1 year after the effective date of 
this act, as to any or all locations hereto- 
fore made, or within 60 days of location as 
to locations hereafter made, a copy of the 
notice of location of the claim; (2) within 
60 days after the expiration of any annual 
assessment year, a statement as to the assess< 
ment work done or improvements made dur- 
ing the previous assessment year. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to limit or restrict the rights 
of the owner or owners of any valid mining 
claim located prior to the date of withdrawal 
or reservation. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, all mining claims and mill 
sites or mineral rights located under the 
terms of this act or otherwise contained 
on the public lands as described in section 
2 shall be used only for the purposes speci- 
fied in section 2 and no facility or activity 
shall be erected or conducted thereon for 
other purposes, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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RESIDENCE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY SERV- 
ING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3429) 
to amend clause (4) of section 35 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That clause (4) of sec- 
tion 35 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided further, 
That referees serving the District of Colum- 
bia shall not be required to reside in such 
district; and.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


CONTROL AND EXTINGUISHMENT 
OF OUTCROP AND UNDERGOUND 
FIRES IN COAL FORMATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 270) to 
provide for the control and extinguish- 
ment of outcrop and underground fires 
in coal formations, and for other pur- 


S. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this would 
appear to be a laudable bill and one that 
should be passed. However, there are no 
reports from the Bureau of the Budget 
or from the Department of the Interior. 
For those reasons I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


INCREASE OF CERTAIN TRUST 
FUNDS HELD BY THE SHOSHONE 
AND ARAPAHO TRIBES OF THE 
WIND RIVER RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 444) to 
amend the act of May 19, 1947, so as to 
increase the percentage of certain trust 
funds held by the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation 
which is to be distributed per capita to 
individual members of such tribes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if this bill 
is not in the same category as the previ- 
ous bill, on which the Department has 
not given a report. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill does not take any funds 
from the Federal Treasury. It provides 
that 80 percent of the income alone of 
the Arapaho and Shoshone Tribes be 
paid to them for their use at the present 
time, 

The Shoshones haye $2 million in the 
Federal Treasury, the Araphoes have 
$1 million, On this money we are paying 
4-percent interest. There will be an ad- 
ditional amount over their income which 
will go into those trust funds. 

At the time the first per capita pay- 
ment was made in 1947 these two tribes 
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were living in huts the children were dis- 
eased with lice and impetigo. In 1947, 
when they were given 6624 percent of 
their own income they increased their 
standard of living to the point where now 
they are installing electricity, and they 
have eliminated disease. They have 
made a great contribution to improving 
the Indians’ way of life. 

No Federal funds are involved in this 
bill whatsoever; it is the Indians’ own 
fund. The bill is in line with promises 
contained in the platforms of both par- 
ties to remove wardship from these In- 
dians as quickly as possible. We will 
also be saving money, for we will not be 
paying 4 percent interest on it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I notice the gen- 
tleman said there were no reports from 
the executive branch of the Government 
on this bill. I have no doubt, of course, 
but what the bill has a very worthy pur- 
pose and all that, but I find that inability 
to get reports is not an unusual situation 
for committees of Congress to face. The 
executive branch is in charge of this par- 
ticular activity, and it seems to me that 
if they were on the job they would make 
a report so that some of the responsibil- 
ity of carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress will be clearly shown. 

The same thing is happening insofar 
as the committee of which I am a mem- 
ber is concerned; we do not get any re- 
ports; we do not know what the position 
of the administration is. We recognize, 
of course, that they are inexperienced 
and perhaps do not know whether to say 
yes or no or to let the Members of Con- 
gress use their own judgment, but I 
think we ought to give notice to the 
executive branch of the Government 
that before we legislate on a matter of 
this kind, as the gentleman says, very 
important to the Indians out there, that 
we should have the recommendations or 
at least the suggestions or the views of 
the Department of the Interior on the 
measure. 

Iam not going to object to the bill, but 
I think this is the proper time to call to 
the attention of the other Members that 
we really ought to have some reports so 
that we know the opinion of the De- 
partment on such bills, I respect the 
opinion of the administration, of course, 
with respect to matters affecting my 
committee, and I think all members of 
the different committees also respect 
their opinions, advice, and recommenda- 
tions. I think that should be borne in 
mind by the Members of the House and 
the leadership of the administration 
particularly. 

Mr. DEANE. Further reserving the 
right to object, I shall not ask that this 
bill be passed over, but I do feel that we 
should go on record that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department to give an 
expression even though funds may not 
be involved. Policy is involved. Sev- 
eral following bills likewise do not have 
reports. I shall not ask that they be 
passed over, but I do feel that we should 
give notice today that in the future such 
bills should have a report from the De- 
partment accompanying them before 
they receive approval of the House. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. DEANE, I yield. 
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Mr. D'EWART. We have discussed 
this matter on the Consent Calendar 
before; it is not a new situation. The 
same situation prevailed in the old Con- 
gress. The then Member from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Crawford, introduced a reso- 
lution which, had it been adopted, would 
have provided that when a report was 
not received after a bill had laid before 
the Department for 30 days we would 
proceed as though the report were favor- 
able. We are considering introducing 
that resolution again I might say for 
the information of the House that our 
committee has bills that have lain be- 
fore the Department for 60 days with 
no report whatsoever. It means a bot- 
tleneck that will hold up legislation. 

We do have in regard to Indian bills 
& general statement from the Secretary 
of the Interior with regard to policy, and 
these bills we bring in here from this 
committee are within the general state- 
ment that has been filed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and they do not 
deal with major matters of policy as far 
as the administration of the country as 
a whole is concerned. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Montana if his com- 
mittee has experienced difficulty in get- 
ting reports from the Department, 
whether they refuse to furnish reports 
or what happens, 

Mr. D'EWART. It is not a question of 
refusing. It is a question of not send- 
ing reports-up here. I have a bill on 
irrigation that has laid before the In- 
terior Department for over 4 weeks, then 
it went over to the Bureau of the Budget 
and has been there a month, a bill that 
passed both Houses of Congress last ses- 
sion. They do not send the reports up 
here. I think the result is we are giving 
these departments and the Bureau of 
the Budget a veto on bills that we have 
a right to consider here in the House. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
Graw my reservation of objection, at the 
same time serving notice that I do feel 
the departments should submit a report 
and in the future I shall ask that such 
bills be passed over in the absence of 
cepartment reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso 
in section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the segregation and expenditure 
of trust funds held in joint ownership by 
the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of the 
Wind River Reservation,” approved May 19, 
1947, as amended, is amended by striking out 
“two-thirds” wherever it appears therein 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “90 percent.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “90” and Insert 
“go.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF THE 
CROW TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1244) 
to amend section 13 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds and other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 751), be stricken 
in its entirety from said act, thereby elimi- 
nating the homestead designation and re- 
strictions imposed by this section on Indian 
allotments of the Crow Reservation, Mont., 
allotted under said act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That notwithstanding 
any provision contained in section 13 of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 751), all home- 
stead, irrigable, or agricultural land on the 
Crow Reservation may be sold upon applica- 
tion in writing by the Indian owners, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or his authorized representative, but 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
abridge the power of the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell land under any existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2113) 
to amend the act incorporating the 
American Legion so as to redefine (a) the 
powers of said corporation, (b) the right 
to the use of the name “The American 
Legion” and “American Legion.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act approved September 16, 1919 (41 Stat. 
285; U. S. C. of 1946, title 36, sec. 44), entitled 
“An act to incorporate The American Legion” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 4. That the corporation created by 
this act shall have the following powers: To 
have perpetual succession with power to sue 
and be sued in courts of law and equity; to 
receive, hold, own, use, and dispose of such 
real estate and personal property as shall be 
necessary for its corporate purposes; to adopt 
a corporate seal and alter the same at pleas- 
ure; to adopt a constitution, bylaws, and 
regulations to carry out its purposes, not in- 
consistent with the laws of the United States 
or of any State; to use, in carrying out the 
purposes of the corporation, such emblems 
and badges as it may adopt and to have the 
exclusive right to manufacture, and to con- 
trol the right to manufacture, and to use, 
such emblems and badges as may be deemed 
necessary in the fulfillment of the purposes 
of the corporation; to establish and maintain 
offices for the conduct of its business; to 
establish State and Territorial organizations 
and local chapter or post organizations; to 
publish a magazine or other publications, 
and generally to do any and- all such acts 
and things as may be necessary and proper 
in carrying into effect the purposes of the 
corporation.” 

Sec. 2. That section 8 of said act (41 Stat. 
285; U. S. C. of 1946, title 36, sec. 48) is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That said corporation and its State 
and local subdivisions shall have the sole and 
exclusive right to have and to use, in carry- 
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ing out its purposes, the name “The Amer- 
ican Legion’, or ‘American Legion’.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND CHARTER OF THE VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2990) 
to amend the act which incorporated the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States”, 
approved May 28, 1936 (36 U. S. C., sec. 115), 
is amended by striking out “Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Armed Forces.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the first section of the act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States’, ap- 
proved May 28, 1936 (36 U. S. C., sec. 111), 
is amended by striking out ‘and marines’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘marines, and air- 
men.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 5 of such act (36 U.S. G., 
sec. 115) is amended by striking out ‘Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps" and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Armed Forces’.’”” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


TERMINATE DISCRIMINATIONS 
AGAINST INDIANS OF MONTANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3409) 
to terminate Federal discriminations 
against the Indians of Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and, of 
course, I shall not object, the title in- 
terests me very much. I have read the 
bill and I think it is a very, very meri- 
torious bill. Anything that is going to 
terminate or reduce discrimination 
ought to appeal to every decent-minded 
person. I would like to have my friend 
make a brief statement for the purpose 
of the Record as to just what. this bill 
will do, and in what way certain dis- 
criminations against the Indians of 
Montana will be terminated by this bill. 

Mr. D’EWART. There are certain 
old and obsolete laws on the statute 
books that are restrictive to Indians, to 
which they object. The purpose of this 
bill is to repeal 2 of those laws that are 
discriminatory against the Indians and 
to amend 2 other laws to make them ap- 
plicable to y conditions. The 
first two laws relate to the restriction in 
the selling of arms and ammunition used 
in hunting, and implements of hus- 
bandry, cooking utensils, and clothing in 
country occupied by hostile or uncivil- 
ized Indians. There are no longer any 
uncivilized or hostile Indians in the 
sense these terms were used in the orig- 
inal law. The other two statutes relate 
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to the sale or disposition of livestock 
issued to or purchased for Indians by the 
United States. The bill would make 
these statutes applicable only to live- 
stock purchased by or for Indians with 
funds provided from the revolving loan 
fund or tribal loan funds, and only such 
time as the loans are repaid. In other 
words, it repeals 2 old statutes that are 
no longer needed dealing with Indians, 
and it corrects 1 in regard to making 
loans out of the revolving loan fund from 
the Treasury under what we call trust 
funds. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Anything that 
the gentleman might do or any other 
Member or the committee headed by the 
gentleman from Nebraska {[Mr. MILLER] 
in relation to a study and survey of any 
other discrimination that exists with 
reference to any of our Indians, and re- 
porting a bill, certainly would be wel- 
come. I have always felt that the re- 
mainirg Indians that are in any way 
subject. to Federal jurisdiction as rapidly 
as possible should be assimilated com- 
pletely and fully into the American life 
with the full rights and privileges and 
enjoyments of all of our citizens. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will say 
to the gentleman that the House did pass 
a resolution setting up a study of the 
problems presented by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack}. 
We expect to appoint a subcommittee 
tomorrow to look into those phases of 
those tribes that are ready for complete 
assimilation into the population and 
without any restriction, making them 
first-class citizens instead of restricting 
them. Many laws on the statute books 
do have a tendency to restrict them at 
the present time from being first citi- 
zens. We hope to have that study ready 
shortly. There are, well, I do not know 
how many tribes, but certainly 3 or 4 
that can be liberated shortly by proper 
approaches to the rescinding of out- 
moded laws. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very glad to 
hear that and I know that all Members 
are. I might say in justice to my friend 
from Nebraska, judging from the Con- 
sent Calendar, with the large number of 
bills out of his committee—and I want 
to compliment him and the members of 
his committee showing action and indus- 
try—that the survey and investigation 
will proceed as expeditiously as. possible, 
and that any legislative action necessary 
as the result of it, I know, will be taken 
by the gentleman’s committee. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That wherever the 
phrase “Federal laws discriminating against 
Indians” is used in this act, the phrase shall 
be construed to Mmelude the following and 
only the following provisions of law: Re- 
vised Statutes (secs. 467 and 2136, 25 U. S. C., 
sec. 266); Revised Statutes (sec. 2138, as 
amended, 18 U. S. C., sec. 1157); Revised 
Statutes (sec. 2135, 25 U. S. C., sec. 265); and 
section 1 of the act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. 
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94, 25 U. S. C., sec. 195); all of the said laws 
being laws which forbid the sale, purchase, or 
possession by Indians of personal property 
which may be sold, purchased, or possessed 
by non~Indians. 

Sec. 2. That the said Federal laws dis- 
criminating against Indians shall not here- 
after apply to any act or transaction within 
the State of Montana outside an Indian 
reservation which is in conformity with the 
laws of Montana. 

Sec. 3. That the said Federal laws dis- 
eriminating against Indians shall not here- 
after apply to any transaction within an 
Indian reservation in the State of Montana 
which is in conformity with the ordinances 
of the tribe or tribes having jurisdiction over 
the said reservation, provided that such ordi- 
nances have been ratified by majority vote of 
the Indians concerned, at a tribal referen- 
dum election. 

Sec. 4. Such a tribal referendum election 
shall be called by the recognized authori- 
ties of the tribe in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by, or pursuant to, a 
tribal constitution or bylaws heretofore or 
hereafter approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The issue fn any such referendum 
shall be decided by majority vote, but such 
election shall not be valid unless at least 30 
percent of the eligible voters of the tribe cast 
their ballots. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cause to be published 
in the Federal Register any ordinance duly 
adopted by any Indian tribe or tribes In the 
State of Montana which authorizes the sale, 
purchase, or possession by Indians on that 


Indians outside of Indian reservations. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That Revised Statutes (secs. 467 and 
2136, 25 U. S. C., sec. 266) and Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 2135, 25 U. S. C., sec. 265), all of 
the said laws being laws which forbid the 
sale, purchase, or possessiom by Indians of 
personal property which may be sold, pur- 
chased, or possessed by non-Indians, are 
hereby repealed. ; 

“Sec. 2. (a) Revised Statutes (sec. 2138, as 
amended, 18 U. S. C., sec. 1157), is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof and 
adding the following: ‘: Provided, That this 
section shall apply only to livestock pur- 
chased by or for Indians with funds provided 
from the revolving loan fund or tribal loan 
funds, and only until such time as such loans 
are repaid.’ 

“(b) Section 1 of the act of July 4, 1884 
(23 Stat. 94, 25. U. S. C., sec. 195}, is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof and 
adding the following: *: , That this 
section shall apply only to livestock pur- 
chased by or for Indians with funds provided 
from the revolving loan fund or tribal loan 
funds, and only until such time as such loans 
are repaid’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to terminate certain Federal re- 
strietions upon Indians.” 
we motion to reconsider was laid on the 


COMPENSATING THE SHOSHONE 
AND ARAPAHOE TRIBES FOR LANDS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4483) to 
provide compensation to the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes of Indians for cer- 
tain lands of the Riverton reclamation 
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project within the ceded portion of the 
Wind River Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, although 
this bill has been favorably recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior with certain amendments, this is 
another case where there is no report 
from the Bureau of the Budget. How- 
ever, upon reading the bill and the com- 
mittee report thereon, I wonder if this 
is not a measure where no report from 
the Bureau of the Budget is essential. 
It seems it is a matter somewhat within 
the Department, dealing with some right 
to acreage that the Indians have had as 
a result of previous legislation. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Harrison], the author of the 
bill, will explain it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I shall 
be very glad to explain the bill. 

This goes back to 1904 and 1905, when 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of 
Indians agreed with our Federal Govern- 
ment that a certain part of their reser- 
vation might be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government for reclamation pur- 
poses. 

In 1918 a great portion of this land 
was taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Bureau of Reclamation 
and a reclamation project was set up 
there. Part of the land was taken and 
is now populated by white settlers and an 
irrigation district has been paid for. 
However, there were 161,500 acres which 
have been used by the Federal Govern- 
ment and have been settled for, which 
payment has never been made by the 
Government to the Indians. 

This bill is merely an authorization to 
pay the Indians the amount of money 
that was agreed upon after a survey and 
appraisement was had. This is a clean 
bill, incorporating all the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of the Interior, 
all their objections, and all their requests 
for amendments. It merely authorizes 
a long-overdue payment to those two 
tribes for lands which were taken away 
from them as long ago as 1918 and for 
which they have received no compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. I am sure his statement is 
a reasonable explanation as to why the 
Bureau of the Budget felt it unnecessary 
to report on the bill. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be transferred in the Treasury 
of the United States from funds now or 
hereafter made available for carrying on the 
functions of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
to be placed to the credit of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes of Indians of the Wind 
River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, the 
sum of $1,009,500, said sum shall be cred- 
ited to and expended for the benefit. of said 
tribes and their members as provided by 
the act of May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 102), as 
amended by the act of August 30, 1951 (65 
Stat. 208), and as may be hereinafter amend- 
ed, and shall be deemed to constitute full, 
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complete, and final compensation, except as 
provided in section 5 of this act, for termi- 
nating and extinguishing all of the right, 
title, estate, and interest, including minerals, 
gas and oil, of said Indian tribes and their 
members of, in and to the lands, interests 
in lands, and any and all past and future 
damages arising out of the cession to the 
United States, pursuant to the act of March 
3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1016) of that part of the 
former Wind River Indian Reservation lying 
within the following described boundaries: 

The perimeter boundaries of the tract of 
land, dealt with hereinabove, they being 
also the proposed exterior boundaries of the 
Riverton reclamation project, Fremont 
County, Wyo., are described as follows: 

Station 0 to 1, bearing south eighty-nine 
degrees, fifty-three minutes east, distance 
fifty-nine one-hundredths mile, beginning 
at a point in the north boundary of section 
22,. township 3 north, range 2 west, Wind 
River meridian, which point is the north- 
west corner of lot 1, section 22, and is a 
meander corner, marking a point on the 
left bank of the Big Wind River, as estab- 
lished in the public lands survey of the above 
township and range, which survey was ap- 
proved on April 15, 1891, by the Surveyor 
General of the United States. Thence, from 
said point of beginning, the boundary of 
the Riverton project bears easterly on the 
section line between sections 15 and 22, to 
the section corner common to sections 14, 
15, 22, and 23, township 3 north, range 2 
west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 1 to 2, bearing east, distance 1 mile, 
from the before-described corner, course 
bears east on section line between sections 
14 and 23 to the corner common to sections 
13, 14, 23, and 24, township 3 north, range 2 
west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 2 to 3, bearing north, distance one- 
fourth mile, thence, from said section cor- 
ner, course bears north along section line 
between sections 13 and 14 to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in said boundary, 

Station 3 to 4, bearing east, distance one 
mile, departing from the aforesaid bound- 
ary between sections 13 and 14, course bears 
east on the south one-sixteenth line across 
section 13 to the south one-sixteenth corner 
between section 13, township 3 north, range 
2 west, and section 18, township 3 north, 
range 1 west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 4 to 5, bearing north, distance one- 
fourth mile, thence, north on the township 
line to the one-fourth corner between sec- 
tion 13, township 3 north, range 2 west, 
and section 18, township 3 north, range 1 
west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 5 to 6, bearing east, distance three 
and one-half miles from the before de- 
scribed one-fourth corner, the boundary of 
the Riverton project bears east on the re- 
spective centerlines of section 18, 17, 16, and 
to the center one-fourth corner of section 
15, township 3 north, range 1 west, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 6 to 7, bearing north, distance one- 
half mile, thence north on the centerline of 
section 15 to the one-fourth corner between 
sections 10 and 15, township 3 north, range 
1 west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 7 to 8, bearing east, distance two 
and one-half miles, from the before de- 
scribed one-fourth corner, course bears east 
on the respective boundaries between sec- 
tions 10 and 15, 11 and 14, and 12 and 13, 
to a point in the Wind River meridian, which 
point is a section corner common to sec- 
tions 12 and 13, township 3 north, range 1 
west, and sections 7 and 18, township 3 
north, range 1 east. 

Station 8 to 9, bearing east, distance four 
and one-half miles, from the before-de- 
scribed section corner the boundary of the 
Riverton project bears east on the respec- 
tive section lines between sections 7 and 
18, 8 and 17, 9 and 16, 10 and 15, and 11 and 
14, to the one-fourth corner between said 
sections 11 and 14, all in township 3 north, 
range 1 east, Wind River meridian, 
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Station 9 to 10, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence, north on the center- 
line of section 11 to the C one-fourth corner 
thereof. 

Station 10 to 11, bearing east, distance 
three-fourths mile, course bears east on the 
respective centerlines of sections 11 and 12 
to the C-W one-sixteenth corner of section 
12. 

Station 11 to 12, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence, north on the west one- 
sixteenth line of section 12 to the west one- 
sixteenth corner in the boundary between 
sections 1 and 12, township 3 north, range 1 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 12 to 13, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east on said boundary 
between sections 1 and 12 to the east one- 
sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 13 to 14, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, course bears north on east 
one-sixteenth line of section 1, township 3 
north, range 1 east, Wind River meridian, to 
the C-E one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 14 to 15, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence, east on centerline 
of said section 1 to a point in the boundary 
between sections 1, township 3 north, range 
1 east, Wind River meridian, and section 6, 
township 3 north, range 2 east, Wind River 
meridian, which point is the most westerly 
corner between lots 5 and 6 of said section 6. 

Station 15 to 16, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, boundary bears north on 
township line to corner between lots 4 and 
5 of said section 6. 

Station 16 to 17, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, departing from said township 
line, boundary of Riverton project, bears 
west on the north, one-sixteenth line of sec- 
tion 1, township 3 north, range 1 east, 
Wind River meridian, to C-N one-sixteenth 
corner thereof, which point the most south- 
erly corner between lots 2 and 3 of said 
section 1. 

Station 17 to 18, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on boundary 
between said lots 2 and 3 to the one-fourth 
corner in the township line between section 
1, township 3 north, range 1 east, Wind 
River meridian, and section 36, township 4 
north, range 1 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 18 to 19, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, boundary of Riverton proj- 
ect bears north along centerline of said 
section 36, to the C-S one-sixteenth corner 
thereof. 

Station 19. to 20, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence, west on the south 
one-sixteenth line of section 36 aforesaid, 
to the south one-sixteenth corner in the 
boundary between sections 35 and 36, town- 
ship 4 north, range 1 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 20 to 21, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, boundary bears north on 
said boundary between sections 35 and 36 to 
the one-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 21 to 22, bearing west, distance 
three-fourths mile, course bears west on 
centerline of section 35 to the C-W one- 
sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 22 to 23, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on west one- 
sixteenth line of said section 35 to the north- 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 23 to 24, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, from said point boundary 
bears west on the respective north one-six- 
teenth lines of sections 35 and 34 to the 
northeast one-sixteenth corner of section 34. 

Station 24 to 25, bearing north, distance 
one and one-half miles, course bears north 
on the respective east ore-sixteenth lines of 
sections 34, 27, and 22 to the southeast one- 
sixteenth corner of said section 22. 

Station 25 to 26, bearing east, distance 
two and one-fourth miles, boundary bears 
east on the respective south one-sixteenth 
lines of section 22, 23, and 24 to the south 
one-sixteenth -corner in the boundary be- 
tween section 24, township 4 north, range 1 
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east, Wind River meridian, and section 19, 
township 4 north, range 2 east, Wind River 
meridian, 

Station 26 to 27, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north one township 
line to one-fourth corner in boundary be- 
tween said sections 24 and 19. 

Stations 27 to 28, bearing east, distance 
two and one-half miles, departing from said 
township line, course bears east on the re- 
spective centerlines of sections 19, 20, and 
21 to C-one-fourth corner of section 21, 
township 4 north, range 2 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 28 to 29, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, south on centerline of said 
section 21 to the C-S one-sixteenth corner 
thereof. 

Station 29 to 30, bearing east, distance 
two and one-half miles, thence east on the 
respective S one-sixteenth lines of sections 
21, 22, and 23 to the S one-sixteenth corner 
in the boundary between sections 23 and 24. 

Station 30 to $1, bearing south, distance 
one mile, thence south on the respective 
boundaries between sections 23 and 24 and 
25 and 26 to the S one-sixteenth corner in 
boundary between said sections 25 and 26. 

Station 31 to 32, bearing east, distance one 
mile, course bears east from said one-six- 
teenth corner on the south one-sixteenth 
line of section 25, township 4 north, range 
2 east, Wind River meridian, to a point in 
the township boundary between said section 
25 and section 30, township 4 north, range 
3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 32 to 33, bearing north, distance 
one and three-fourths miles, boundary bears 
north on township line to the corner com- 
mon to sections 13 and 24, township 4 north, 
range 2 east, Wind River meridian, and sec- 
tions 18 and 19, township 4 north, range 3 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 33 to 34, bearing west, distance one 
and one-fourth miles, departing from said 
township line, course bears west on the re- 
spective boundaries between sections 13 and 
24 and 14 and 23, township 4 north, range 2 
east, Wind River meridian, to the E,one-six- 
teenth corner between said sections 14 
and 23. 

Station 34 to 35, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on east one- 
sixteenth line of said section 14 to the SE 
one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 35 to 36, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on south one- 
sixteenth line to C-S one-sixteenth corner 
of said section 14. 

Station 36 to 37, bearing north, distance 
three-fourths mile, from C-S one-sixteenth 
corner, course bears north on centerline of 
section to one-fourth corner in boundary 
between sections 14 and 11, township 4 
north, range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 87 to 38, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on said bound- 
ary between sections 14 and 11 to the W one- 
sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 38 to 39, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, course bears north on west 
one-sixteenth line of section 11 to C-W one- 
sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 39 to 40, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, from said C-W one-sixteenth 
corner, course bears west on tht respective 
centerlines of sections 11 and 10 to C-E one- 
sixteenth corner of section 10. 

Station 40 to 41, bearing north, distance 
one and one-half miles, thence north on the 
respective east one-sixteenth lines of sec- 
tions 10 and 3 to a point in the township 
line, which point is the corner between lots 
1 and 2 of said section 3, township 4 north, 
range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 41 and 42, bearing east, distance 
twelve one-hundredths mile, the boundary 
of the Riverton project bears east on the 
township line from said lot corner to the 
standard E one-sixteenth corner in the 
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southerly boundary of section 34, township 
5 north, range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Note: Station 42 back; station 35 ahead. 

Station 35 to 36, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, from the before-described 
one-sixteenth corner, the boundary of the 
Riverton project bears north to the south- 
east one-sixteenth corner of section 34, of 
said township and range. 

Station 36 to 37, bearing east, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence, east on the re- 
spective south one-sixteenth lines of sections 
34 and 35 to the south one-sixteenth cor- 
ner in the centerline of said section 35. 

Station 37 to 38, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, from the above-described 
south one-sixteenth corner the course bears 
north on centerline of said section 35 to the 
center one-quarter corner thereof. 

Station 38 to 39, bearing east, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence east on the re- 
spective centerlines of sections 35 and 36 
to the west one-sixteenth corner of said 
section 36. 

Station 39 to 40, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, from the above-described 
west one-sixteenth corner, the course bears 
south to the southwest one-sixteenth corner 
of said section 36. 

Station 40 to 41, bearing east, distance 
three-fourths mile, from said southwest one- 
sixteenth corner, the course bears east on the 
south one-sixteenth line to the south one- 
sixteenth corner between sections 36 and 21 
and in the township line between ranges 2 
and 3 east of the Wind River meridian. 

Station 41 to 42, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, from the before-described 
south one-sixteenth corner in the township 
line, the boundary of the Riverton project 
bears south to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 36, township 5 north, range 2 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 42 to 43, bearing east, distance 
thirty-seven one-hundredths mile, thence 
east on the township line to the north one- 
fourth corner of section 6, township 4 north, 
range 3 east, a closing corner in the survey 
of that township. 

Station 43 to 44, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, departing from said town- 
ship line, the bearing of course is south on 
centerline of section 6 to the north one-six- 
teenth corner of said section. 

Station 44 to 45, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east from said north 
one-sixteenth corner to the northeast one- 
sixteenth corner of said section 6, 

Station 45 to 46, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the east 
one-sixteenth line to the east one-sixteenth 
corner in the centerline of section 6. 

Station 46 to 47, bearing east, distance 
one mile, from the before-described east 
one-sixteenth corner, the course bears east 
on the respective centerlines of said sections 
6 and 5 to the east one-sixteenth corner 
in the centerline of said section 5. 

Station 47 to 48, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south to the south- 
east one-sixteenth corner of section 5, town- 
ship 4 north, range 3 east. 

Station 48 to 49, bearing east, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence east on the re- 
spective south one-sixteenth lines of sections 
5 and 4, to the south one-sixteenth corner 
in the centerline of the aforesaid section 4. 

Station 49 to 50, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, from said south one-sixteenth 
corner, the course bears south on the re- 
spective centerlines of sections 4 and 9 to 
the north one-~sixteenth corner in the center- 
line of said section 9. 

Station 50 to 51, bearing east, distance 
two and one-half miles, from the before said 
north one-sixteenth corner the boundary of 
the Riverton project bears east on the respec- 
tive north one-sixteenth lines of sections 9, 
10, and 11, to the north one-sixteenth corner 
in the boundary between sections 11 and 12, 
township 4 north, range 3 east, Wind River 
meridian, 
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Station 51 to 52, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on said bound- 
ary to the one-fourth corner between said 
sections 11 and 12. 

Station 52 to 53, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on centerline of 
section 12 to the west one-sixteenth section 
corner of said section. 

Station 53 to 54, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the west 
one-sixteenth line of section 12 to the south- 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 54 to 55, bearing east, distance one- 
fourth mile, thence east on the south one- 
sixteenth line to the south one-sixteenth 
corner in the centerline of said section 12. 

Station 55 to 56, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the afore- 
said centerline of section 12 to the one-fourth 
corner between sections 12 and 13. 

Station 56 to 57, bearing east, distance one- 
fourth mile, from said one-fourth corner, the 
course bears east on the boundary between 
sections 12 and 13 to the east one-sixteenth 
corner thereof. 

Station 57 to 58, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence on the east one- 
sixteenth line, the course bears south to the 
northeast one-sixteenth corner of section 13, 
township 4 north, range 3 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 58 to 59, bearing eas‘, distance one- 
fourth mile, thence east to a point in the 
township line, which point is the north one- 
sixteenth corner of the aforesaid section 13. 

Station 59 to 60, bearing south, distance 
one-fifth mile, thence south on said town- 
ship line to the closing one-fourth corner of 
section 18, township 4 north, range 4 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 60 to 61, bearing east, distance one- 
fifth mile, from said one-fourth corner the 
boundary of the Riverton project bears east 
along the centerline of section 18 to the 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 61 to 62, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, thence south along the west 
one-sixteenth line to the west one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between sections 18 
and 19. 

Station 62 to 63, bearing east, distance one 
and three-fourths miles, from the before- 
described west one-sixteenth corner, the 
boundary of the Riverton project follows the 
section line between sections 18 and 19 to 
the section corner common to 17, 18, 19, and 
20; thence continuing east on the boundary 
between sections 17 and 20 to the section 
corner common to sections 16, 17, 20, and 21, 
township 4 north, range 4 east, Wind River. 
meridian. 

Station 63 to 64, bearing north, one-fourth 
mile, thence north from said section corner 
to the south one-sixteenth corner in the 
boundary between sections 17 and 16. 

Station 64 to 65, bearing east, distance one 
mile, thence east on the south one-sixteenth 
line to the south one-sixteenth corner in the 
boundary between sections 16 and 15, 

Station 65 to 66, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the above- 
described boundary to the one-fourth corner 
of said sections 15 and 16. 

Station 66 to 67, bearing east, distance one- 
half mile, thence east on the centerline of 
section 15 to the center one-fourth corner 
thereof. 

Station 67 to 68, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the center- 
line of section 15 to the north one-sixteenth 
corner thereof. 

Station 68 to 69, bearing east, distance one- 
half mile, thence east on the north one-six< 
teenth line of section 15 to the north one= 
sixteenth corner in the boundary between 
sections 15 and 14. 

Station 69 to 70, bearing north, distance 
three-fourths miles, from the above-described 
north one-sixteenth corner, the course bears 
north on boundary between sections 15 and 
14 to corner common to sections 10, 11, 14, 
and 15; thence, continuing north on the 
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section line between sections 10 and 11 to 
the one-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 70 to 71, bearing east, distance two 
miles, the course of the Project boundary 
bears east, from the one-fourth corner above 
described, on the respective centerlines of 
sections 11 and 12 to the east one-fourth 
corner of section 12, township 4 north, range 
4 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 71 to 72, bearing north, distance 
twenty-seven one-thousandths mile, thence 
from said one-fourth corner, the course bears 
north to the closing one-fourth corner of 
section 7, township 4 north, range 5 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 72 to 73, bearing east, distance 4 
miles, from the aforesaid closing one-fourth 
corner of said section 7, the project boundary 
bears east on the respective centerlines of 
sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 to the one-fourth cor- 
ner between sections 10 and 11, which corner 
is also a point in the boundary of Boysen 
Reservoir. 

Station 73 to 74, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east on the centerline 
of section 11 to the center one-fourth corner 
thereof. The said centerline is common to 
the Boysen Reservoir boundary. 

Station 74 to 75, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north on centerline 
of said section 11 to the C-S-N one sixty- 
fourth corner. 

Station 75 to 76, bearing east, distance 
one mile, thence east on the respective S-N, 
one sixty-fourth lines of sections 11 and 12, 
township 4 north, range 5 east, Wind River 
meridian, to the C-S-N, one sixty-fourth cor- 
ner in centerline of the aforesaid section 12, 

Station 76 to 77, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, the course bears south from 
the aforesaid C-S-N one sixty-fourth corner 
to the center one-fourth corner of section 12, 

Station 77 to 78, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on centerline 
of section 12 to the east one-sixteenth cor- 
ner thereof. 

Station 78 to 79, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the east 
one-sixteenth line to SE one-sixteenth cor- 
ner of said section 12. 

Station 79 to 80, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile from said SE one-sixteenth 
corner, the course bears east to C-E-SE one 
sixty-fourth corner of said section 12. 

' Station 80 to 81, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to SE-SE one 
sixty-fourth corner in said section 12, town- 
ship 4 north, range 5 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 81 to 82, bearing east, distance 
one and forty-seven one-hundredths miles 
from said SE-SE one sixty-fourth corner, 
the Riverton project and Boysen “take-line” 
have a common boundary on the S-S one 
sixty-fourth line of section 12, township 4 
north, range 5 east, Wind River meridian, to 
& point in the township line, from which 
point the course bears east on the S-S one 
sixty-fourth line through section 7, town- 
ship 4 north, range 6 east, Wind River merid- 
ian, to the SE-SW one sixty-fourth corner of 
section 8. 

Station to 83, bearing south, distance 
seven-eighths mile, thence south on the re- 
spective E-W one sixty-fourth line of sections 
8 and 17 of said township and range to the 
C-E-SW one sixty-fourth corner of sec- 
tion 17. 

Station 83 to 84, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the south 
one-sixteenth line to southwest one-six- 
teenth corner. 

Station 84 to 85, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile from said southwest one- 
sixteenth corner, the course bears south on 
the west one-sixteenth line to the west one- 
sixteenth corner in the between 
sections 17 and 20, township 4 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 85 to 86, bearing west, distance 
three-eighth mile, thence west on the above- 
described boundary to the corner common 
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to sections 17, 18, 19, and 20; from which 
corner the course bears west on the section 
line between sections 18 and 19 to the E-E 
one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 86 to 87, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the E-E 
one sixty-fourth line to C-E-NE one, sixty- 
fourth corner of said section 19, township 4 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 87 to 88, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile from the aforesaid C-E-NE 
one sixty-fourth corner, the project bound- 
ary bears west to the northeast one-sixteenth 
corner of section 19. 

Station 88 to 89, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the C-S-NE 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 19. 

Station 89 to 90, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west to the SW-NE 
one sixty-fourth corner, section 19, township 
4 north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 90 to 91, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile from the SW-NE one sixty- 
fourth corner, the course bears south to the 
C-W-E one sixty-fourth corner of section 19, 

Station 91 to 92, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the center- 
line of section 19 to the center one-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 92 to 93, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, the project boundary then 
bears south on centerline of section 19 to 
the C-N-S one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 93 to 94, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile from said C-N-S one sixty- 
fourth corner, the course bears west on N-S 
one sixty-fourth line to the NE-SW one 
sixty-fourth corner of section 19, township 4 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 94 to 95, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence from said NE-SW 
one sixty-fourth corner, south on the E-W 
one sixty-fourth line to the E-W one sixty- 
fourth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 19 and 30, township 4 north, range 
6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 95 to 96, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the above- 
described section boundary to a point corre- 
sponding to the W-W one sixty-fourth cor- 
ner between sections 19 and 30. 

Station 96 to 97, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile from said W-W one sixty- 
fourth corncr, the course bears south to a 
point corresponding to the NW-NW one 
sixty-fourth corner of section 30, township 
4 north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 97 to 98, bearing west, distance 
twenty-two one-hundredths mile, thence 
west through lot 1 of section 30, township 
4 north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian, 
to a point in the township line, from which 
point the course continues west on the N-N 
one sixty-fourth line to the NE-NE one 
sixty-fourth corner of section 25, township 
4 north, range 5 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 98 to 99, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile from said NE-NE one sixty- 
fourth corner, the course bears couth to 
the C-E-NE one sixty-fourth corner of sec- 
tion 25 of said township and range. 

Station 99 to 100, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on north one- 
sixteenth line to the northeast one-sixteenth 
corner of said section 25. 

Station 100 to 101, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south on the east 
one-sixteenth line to C-S-NE one sixty- 
fourth corner of the aforesaid section 25. 

Station 101 to 102, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the S-N 
one sixty-fourth line to the SW-NE one 
sixty-fourth corner of said section 25. 

Station 102 to 103, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, from said SW-NE one 
sixty-fourth corner, the bearing of the proj- 
ect boundary is south along W-E one sixty- 
fourth line to the C-W-SE one sixty-fourth 
corner of section 25, township 4 north, range 
5 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 103 to 104, bearing west, distance 
five-eighths mile, thence from said C-W-SE 
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one sixty-fourth corner, west on the south 
one-sixteenth line of section 25 to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 26 and 25, of said township 
and range. 

Station 104 to 105, bearing west, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence west to the 
C-W-SE one sixty-fourth corner of sec- 
tion 26. 

Station 105 to 106, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to SW-SE 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 26. 

Station 106 to 107, bearing west, distance 
five-eighths mile, from the before described 
SW-SE one sixty-fourth corner, the project 
boundary bears west along the S-S one 
sixty-fourth line to the S-S one sixty-fourth 
corner in the west boundary of section 26, 
township 4 north, range 5 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 107 to 108, bearing south, dis- 
tance one-eighth mile, thence south along 
the west boundary of section 26 to the 
southwest corner thereof, which point is 
common to sections 26, 27, 34, and 35, town- 
ship 4 north, range 5 east, Wind River me- 
ridian. 

Station 108 to 109, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile from said section corner, 
the course bears west to the east one-six- 
teenth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 34 and 27. 

Station 109 to 110, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile from said east one-six- 
teenth corner, the bearing of course is south 
to the C-N-NE one sixty-fourth corner of 
section 34 of said township and range. 

Station 110 to 111, bearing west, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence west on N-N one 
sixty-fourth line to the NE-NW one sixty- 
fourth corner or said section 34. 

Station 111 to 112, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile from the above-described 
NE-NW one sixty-fourth corner, the project 
boundary bears south on the E-W one sixty- 
fourth line to the C-E-W one sixty-fourth 
corner of section 34. 

Station 112 to 113, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east on the center- 
line of said section 34 to the center one- 
fourth corner thereof. 

Station 113 to 114, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south on the cen- 
terline of said section 34 to the C-N-S one 
sixty-fourth corner thereof, of said township 
and range. 

Station 114 to 115, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on the N-S 
one sixty-fourth line to the C-N-SE one 
sixty-fourth corner of said section 34. 

Station 115 to 116, bearing south, dis- 
tance one-eighth mile, from the C—N-SE 
one sixty-fourth corner, the course bears 
south on the east one-sixteenth line to 
southeast one-sixteenth corner of aforesaid 
section 34. 

Statior. 116 to 117, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east from said south- 
east one-sixteenth corner to the C-E-SE 
one sixty-fourth corner of the aforesaid sec- 
tion 34. 

Station 117 to 118, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south on the E-E 
one sixty-fourth line to the SE-SE one sixty- 
fourth corner of section 34, township 4 north, 
range 5 east, Wind River meridian, 

Station 118 to 119, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, from the aforesaid SE-SE 
one sixty-fourth corner of section 34, the 
course bears east to the S-S one sixty-fourth 
corner in the boundary between sections 34 
and 35. 

Station 119 to 120, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south on the before- 
described boundary to the section corner 
common to sections 34 and 35, township 4 
north, range 5 east, Wind River meridian, 
and sections 3 and 2, township 3 north, 
range 5 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 120 to 121, bearing east, distance 1 
mile, from the before-described section cor- 
ner, the course bears east on the township 
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line to the section corner common to sec- 
tions 35 and 36, township 4 north, range 5 
east, Wind River meridian, and sections 2 and 
1, township 3 north, range 5 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 121 to 122, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, from the before-described 
section corner, the course bears south along 
the boundary between sections 1 and 2, 
township 3 north, range 5 east, Wind River 
meridian, to a point corresponding to the 
N-N one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 122 to 123, bearing east, distance 
1 mile, from the before-described point in 
the west boundary of lot 4, the course bears 
east through lots 4, 3, 2 and 1 of section 1, 
aforesaid, to a point in the township line be- 
tween section 1, township 3 north, range 5 
east, Wind River meridian, and section 6, 
township 3 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian, corresponding to the N-N one 
sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 123 to 124, bearing east, distance 
one hundred and twelve one-thousandths 
mile, thence from the aforesaid point in the 
township line, the course bears east to a 
point in lot 4, section 6 of the aforesaid 
township and range, which point corresponds 
to the NW-NW one sixty-fourth corner 
thereof. 

Station 124 to 125, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north to a point in 
the township line between section 6 and 31, 
township 3 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian, a point that corresponds to the 
W-W one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 125 to 126, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east on said town- 
ship line to the west one-sixteenth corner 
between section 6, township 3 north, range 
6 east, Wind River meridian, and section 31, 
township 4 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian, 

Station 126 to 127, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north on the west 
one-sixteenth line of said section 31 to the 
C-S-SW one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 127 to 128, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on the S-S 
one sixty-fourth line to the C-S-S one sixty- 
fourth corner of section 31, township 4 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 128 to 129, bearing north, dis- 
tance one-eighth mile from the above-de- 
scribed C-S-S one sixty-fourth corner, the 
boundary of the Riverton project bears north 
to the south one-sixteenth corner in the 
centerline of section 31, of said township 
and range. 

Station 129 to 130, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east on the south one- 
sixteenth line to the south one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between sections 31 
and 32. 

Station 130 to 131, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence continuing east from 
said boundary to the southwest one-six- 
teenth corner of section 32, township 4 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 131 to 132, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the west 
one-sixteenth line to a point in the town- 
ship line between sections 32, township 4 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian, 
and section 5, township 3 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian, which point is 
the common corner of lots 3 and 4, of said 
section 5. 

Station 132 to 133, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence south from said 
common corner of lots 3 and 4 to the 
C-S-NW one sixty-fourth corner of section 
5 


Station 133 to 134, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the S-N 
one sixty-fourth line to the S-N one sixty- 
fourth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 5 and 6, township 3 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 134 to 135, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, from said S-N one sixty- 
fourth corner, the course bears south on said 
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boundary between said sections 5 and 6 to 
the S-S one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 135 to 136, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east on the S-S one 
sixty-fourth line to the C-S-S one sixty- 
fourth corner of said section 5. 

Station 136 to 137, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south on the cen- 
terline of section 5 to the one-fourth corner 
between sections 5 and 8, township 3 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 137 to 138, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile from said one-fourth corner 
the course continues south to the north 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline of 
said section & 

Station 138 to 139, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the north 
one-sixteenth line of said section 8 to the 
northwest one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 139 to 140, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the 
C-S-NW one sixty-fourth corner of the 
aforesaid section 8. 

Station 140 to 141, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the S-N 
one sixty-fourth line to the SW-NW one 
sixty-fourth corner of section 8, township 3 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 141 to 142, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile from the before-described cor- 
ner, the course bears south on the W-W 
one sixty-fourth line to the SW-SW one 
sixty-fourth corner of said section 8. 

Station 142 to 143, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east to the C-S-SW 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 8. 

Station 143 to 144, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the west 
one-sixteenth corner between sections 8 and 
17, township 3 north, range 6 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 144 to 145, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, from said west one-six- 
teenth corner the course bears south on the 
west one-sixteenth line of said section 17 to 
the northwest one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 145 to 146, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the north 
one-sixteenth line of said section 17 to the 
C-—W-NW one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 146 to 147, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the SW-NW 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 17. 

Station 147 to 148, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile from the aforesaid SW-NW 
one sixty-fourth ‘corner, the course bears 
west to the S-N one sixty-fourth corner in 
the section line between sections 17 and 18, 
township 3 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian, 

Station 148 to 149, bearing west, distance 
ninety-seven one-hundredths mile from said 
S-N one sixty-fourth corner, the course bears 
west to a point that corresponds to the S-N 
one sixty-fourth corner in the township 
boundary between section 18, township 3 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian, 
and section 13, township 3 north, range 5 
eact, Wind River meridian. 

Station 149 to 150, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west from said point 
to the C-S-NE one sixty-fourth corner of 
said section 13. 

Station 150 to 151, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence south on the east 
one-sixteenth line to the southeast one- 
sixteenth corner of said section 13. 

Station 151 to 152, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east from said south- 
east one-sixteenth corner to the C-E-SE 
one sixty-fourth corner of section 13. 

Station 152 to 153, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the E-E 
one sixty-fourth line to the E-E one sixty- 
fourth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 13 and 24, township 3 north, range 5 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 153 to 154, bearing south, distance 
one mile from said corner, the course con- 
tinues on the E-E one sixty-fourth line to 
the E-E one sixty-fourth corner in the 
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boundary between sections 24 and 25, town= 
ship 3 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 154 to 155, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east on said bound- 
ary to the corner, in the township line, com- 
mon to sections 24 and 25, township 3 north, 
range 5 east, Wind River meridian and sec- 
tions 19 and 30, township 3 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 155 to 156, bearing east, distance 
two hundred and twenty-eight one-thou- 
sandths mile, thence east along section line 
between lot 4 of section 19 and lot 1 of sec- 
tion 30 to the W-W one sixty-fourth corner 
common to said lots. 

Station 156 *o 157, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north along the east 
boundary of said lot 4, section 19 to the SW 
one-sixteenth corner of said section. 

Station 157 and 158, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east on the south 
one-sixteenth line to the C-E-SW one sixty- 
fourth corner of section 19, township 3 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 158 to 159, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north to the NE-SW 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 19. 

Station 159 to 160, bearing east, distance 
three-eighths mile, from said corner, the 
course bears east to the C-N-SE one sixty- 
fourth corner of section 19. 

Station 160 to 161, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north to the east 
one-sixteenth corner on centerline of said 
section 19. 

Station 161 to 162, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, from said east one-sixteenth 
corner, the course bears east on said center- 
line to the one-fourth corner in the bound- 
ary between sections 19 and 20, township 3 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 162 to 163, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, from said one-fourth cor- 
ner, the course bears north on said boundary 
to the north one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 163 to 164, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east on the north one- 
sixteenth line of section 20, township 3 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian, to 
the north one-sixteenth corner in the center- 
line thereof. 

Station 164 to 165, bearing south twenty 
degrees fifteen minutes west, distance 
twenty-seven one-hundredths mile, thence 
southwesterly a distance of one thousand 
four hundred and eleven and five-tenths feet 
to a point five hundred feet west of the 
center one-fourth corner of said section 20. 

Station 165 to 166, bearing west, distance 
sixteen one-hundredths mile from said 
point, the course bears west on said center- 
line to the west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 166 to 167, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, thence south along the west 
one-sixteenth line of section 20 to the west 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 20 and 29, township 3 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 167 to 168, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the afore- 
said boundary to the W-W one sixty-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 168 to 169, bearing south, dis- 
tance 1 mile, thence south on the W-W 
one sixty-fourth line to the N-W one sixty- 
fourth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 29 and 32, township 3 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 169 to 170, bearing south, distance 
three-fourths mile, the course continues 
south on the W-W one sixty-fourth line of 
section 32 to the C-W-SW one sixty-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 170 to 171, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east to the south- 
west one-sixteenth corner of the aforesaid 
section 32. 

Station 171 to 172, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the west 
one-sixteenth line of section 32 to the west 
one-sixteenth corner in the township line 
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between section 32, township 3 north, Tange 
6 east, Wind River meridian and section 5, 
township 2 north, range 6 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 172 to 173, bearing east, distance 
one-fiftieth mile, thence east on said town- 
ship line to the northwest corner of lot 3, 
section 5, township 2 north, range 6 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 173 to 174, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south along bound- 
ary between lots 3 and 4 of said section 5 
to their common corner which is the north- 
west one-sixteenth corner of said section 5. 

Station 174 to 175, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on the north 
one-sixteenth line of said section 5 to north 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline there- 
of. 
Station 175 to 176, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile from said north one-six- 
teenth corner, the course bears south on said 
centerline to the center one-fourth corner 
of said section 5, township 2 north, range 6 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 176 to 177, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west from said center 
one-fourth corner to the west one-sixteenth 
corner in the centerline of said section 5, 
which corner is the northwest corner of lot 
9 of the beforesaid section 5. 

Station 177 to 178, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence south on the 
respective west boundaries of lots 9 and 10 
of said section 5, to a point corresponding to 
the C-S-SW one sixty-fourth corner of sec- 
tion 5. 

Station 178 to 179, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west from said point 
to the SW-SW one sixty-fourth corner of 
said section 5. 

Station 179 to 180, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the W-W 
one sixty-fourth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 5 and 8, township 2 north, 
Tange 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 180 to 181, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the W-W 
one sixty-fourth line to the C-W-NW one 
sixty-fourth corner of said section 8. 

Station 181 to 182, bearing west, distance 
one hundred and twenty-five one-thou- 
sandths mile, thence west on the north one- 
sixteenth line of said section 8 to the north 
one-sixteenth corner between sections 7 and 
8. 

Station 182 to 183, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, from said corner, south’ on 
the boundary between sections 7 and 8 to 
the south one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 183 to 184, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence east on the south 
one-sixteenth line to the C-W-SW one sixty- 
fourth corner of section 8, township 2 north, 
Tange 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 184 to 185, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence south to the SW- 
SW one sixty-fourth corner of said section 
8. 

Station 185 to 186, bearing east, distance 
one-eighth mile, the course then bears east 
to a point in the west boundary of lot 7, 
section 8, said point being midway between 
the northwest corner of said lot 7 and the 
said boundary’s intersection with the section 
line between sections 8 and 17, township 2 
north, range 6 east, Wind River meridian, 

Station 186 to 187, bearing south, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence from said point, 
south on the west boundary of said lot 7 
to its above-described intersection with the 
boundary between sections 8 and 17. 

Station 187 to 188, bearing south, distance 
three-fourths mile, the course bears south 
on the west boundary of lots 2, 3, and 6, 
of said section 17, to the west corner com- 
mon to lots 6 and 7. 

Station 188 to 189, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on the south 
one-sixteenth line of said section 17 to the 
C-W-SW one sixty-fourth corner of section 
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17, township 2 north, range 6 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 189 to 190, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on the W-W 
one sixty-fourth line of said section 17 to 
the W-W one sixty-fourth corner in the 
boundary between section 17 and 20, town- 
ship 2 north, range 6 east, Wind River me- 
ridian. 

Station 190 to 191, bearing east, distance 
thirty-one one-thousandths mile, thence east 
on the aforesaid boundary a distance of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet to a point in the 
said boundary. 

Station 191 to 192, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile from the aforesaid point in 
the boundary between sections 17 and 20, 
the bearing of course is south to a point one 
hundred and sixty-five feet east of the C-W- 
NW one-sixty-fourth corner of said section 
20. 


Station 192 to 193, bearing east, distance 
ninety-four one-thousandths mile, thence 
east on the north one-sixteenth line to the 
northwest one-sixteenth corner of said sec- 
tion 20, township 2 north, range 6 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 193 to 194, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence south on the west 
one-sixteenth line of section 20 to a point 
corresponding to the C-N-SW one sixty- 
fourth corner of said section. 

Station 194 to 195, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, the boundary of the River- 
ton project, then bears west to the NW-SW 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 20. 

Station 195 to 196, bearing south, distance 
three-eighths mile, thence south to the W-W 
one sixty-fourth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 20 and 29, township 2 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian and the 
southwest corner of said section 20. 

Station 196 to 197, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west on said bound- 
ary to the corner common to sections 19, 20, 
29, and 30, township 2 north, range 6 east 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 197 to 198, bearing west, distance 
one mile, from said section corner, the course 
bears west on the boundary between sections 
19 and 30 to a corner in the township line 
common to said sections 24 and 25, township 
2 north, range 5 east, Wind River meridian, 
and sections 19 and 30, township 2 north, 
range 6 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 198 to 199, bearing north, dis- 
tance two and one-fourth miles, thence north 
on the aforesaid township line to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in the east boundary 
of section 12, township 2 north, range 5 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 199 to 200, bearing west, distance 
two and one-fourth miles, thence west from 
said township line across sections 12 and 11 
on the south one-sixteenth lines thereof; 
hence to the southeast one-sixteenth corner 
of section 10, township 2 north, range 5 east, 
Wind River meridian, 

Station 200 to 201, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the east 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline of 
said section 10. 

Station 201 to 202, bearing west, distance 
two and three-fourths miles, from the afore- 
said one-sixteenth corner, the boundary of 
the Riverton project bears west on the re- 
spective centerlines of sections 10, 9, and 8 
to the one-fourth corner in the boundary 
between sections 8 and 7, township 2 north, 
range 5 east, Wind River meridian, 

Station 202 to 203, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south to the south 
one-sixteenth corner between the aforesaid 
sections 7 and 8. 

Station 203 to 204, bearing west, distance 
three-fourth mile, thence west on the south 
one-sixteenth line of section 7 to the south- 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 204 to 205, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south to the west 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
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tween sections 7 and 18, township 2 north, 
range 5 east. 

Station 205 to 206, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west along said 
boundary to the section corner in the town- 
ship line common to the aforesaid sections 
7 and 18, township 2 north, range 5 east, 
Wind River meridian, and sections 12 and 13, 
township 2 north, range 4 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 206 to 207, bearing south, distance 
one mile, from the acoresaid corner, the 
course bears south on the township line to 
the corner common to sections 18 and 19, 
township 2 north, range 5 east, Wind River 
meridian, and sections 13 and 24, township 
2 north, range 4 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 207 to 208, bearing west, distance 
one mile from said corner, the course bears 
west to the corner common to sections 13, 
14, 23, and 24, township 2 north, range 4 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 208 to 209, bearing south, distance 
one and one-fourth miles, the course bears 
south from said section corner on the re- 
spective boundaries between sections 23 and 
24, 25 and 26, to the north one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between sections 26 
and 25, all in township 2 north, range 4 east, 
‘Wind River meridian. 

Station 209 to 210, bearing west, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence west on the north 
one-sixteenth line of section 26, to the north- 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 210 to 211, bearing south, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence south on the west 
one-sixteenth line to the west one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between sections 26 
and 35, township 2 north, range 4 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 211 to 212, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the section 
corner common to sections 26, 27, 34, and 35 
of the above township and range. 

Station 212 to 213, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, thence south on the boundary 
between sections 34 and 35 to the one-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 213 to 214, bearing west, distance 
2 miles from said one-fourth corner, the 
course bears west on the respective center- 
lines of sections 34 and 33 to the one-fourth 
corner in the boundary between sections 33 
and 32, township 2 north, range 4 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 214 to 215, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north from said one- 
fourth corner to the section corner common 
to sections 28, 29, 32, and 33, township 2 
north, range 4 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 215 to 216, bearing west, distance 
one and one-half miles, thence west to the 
section corner common to sections 29, 30, 
31, and 32; thence the course continues west 
on boundary between sections 30 and 31 to 
the one-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 216 to 217, bearing south, distance 
one and one-half miles, from the aforesaid 
one-fourth corner, the course bears south on 
the centerline of section 31 to the one-fourth 
corner in the township line between said 
section 31, township 2 north, range 4 east, 
Wind River meridian and section 6, town- 
ship 1 north, range 4 east, Wind River merid- 
ian; from which point the course bears 
south to the center one-fourth corner of 
said section 6. 

Station 217 to 218, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, thence east to the one-fourth 
corner in boundary between sections 5 and 
6, township 2 north, range 4, east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 218 to 219, bearing south, distance 
one-half mile, thence south on said bound- 
ary to the section corner common to sections 
5, 6, 7, and 8, township 1 north, range 4 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 219 to 220, bearing east, distance 
one-half mile, from said corner, the course 
bears east on the boundary between sections 
5 and 8 to the one-fourth corner thereof. 
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Station 220 to 221, bearing south, distance 
one mile, from the aforesaid one-fourth cor- 
ner, the course bears south on the center- 
line of section 8 to the one-fourth corner 
in the boundary between sections 8 and 17. 

Station 221 to 222, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the aforesaid 
boundary to the section corner common to 
sections 7, 8, 18, and 17, township 1 north, 
range 4 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 222 to 223, bearing south, distance 
one mile, from said section corner, the course 
of the Riverton project bears south on the 
boundary between sections 17 and 18 to the 
section corner common to sections 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, township 1 north, range 4 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 223 to 224, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the boundary 
between sections 18 and 19 to the one-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 224 to 225, bearing south, distance 
one-half the centerline of section 19 to the 
center one-fourth corner mile, from said 
one-fourth corner, the course bears south on 
thereof. 

Station 225 to 226, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west to the one-fourth 
corner in the boundary between section 19, 
township 1 north, range 4 east, Wind River 
meridian and section 24, township 1 north, 
range 3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 226 to 227, bearing west, distance 
one mile from said one-fourth corner, the 
course bears west on the centerline of sec- 
tion 24 to the one-fourth corner between 
sections 23 and 24, township 1 north, range 
3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 227 to 228, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north to the corner 
common to sections 13, 14, 23, and 24. 

Station 228 to 229, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the boundary 
between sections 14 and 23 to one-fourth 
corner thereof. 

Station 229 to 230, bearing north, distance 
one mile, the course then bears north on the 
centerline of section 14 to the one-fourth 
corner in the boundary between said section 
14 and section 11, township 1 north, range 
3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 230 to 231, bearing west, distance 
one and one-half miles, thence west on the 
respective boundaries between sections 11 
and 14, 10 and 15, to the corner common to 
sections 9, 10, 15, and 16, township 1 north, 
range 3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 231 to 232, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north on the section 
line between sections 9 and 10 to the one- 
fourth corner thereof. 

Station 232 to 233, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile from said one-fourth corner, 
the course bears west to center one-fourth 
corner of section 9, township 1 north, range 
3 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 233 to 234, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north on the center- 
line of said section 9 to the one-fourth cor- 
ner in the boundary between sections 4 
and 9. 

Station 234 to 235, bearing west, distance 
one mile, thence west to the section corner 
common to sections 4, 5, 8, and 9, township 1 
north, range 3 east, Wind River meridian; 
thence west on the boundary between sec- 
tions 5 and 8 to the one-fourth corner 
thereof. 

Station 235 to 236, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north on the center- 
line of said section 5 to the center one- 
fourth corner thereof. 

Station 236 to 237, bearing west, distance 
1 mile, then west on the respective 
centerlines of sections 5 and 6 to the center 
one-fourth corner of said section 6. 

Station 237 to 238, bearing north, distance 
one-hal* mile, from said center one-fourth 
corner, the course bears north on the center- 
line of section 6 to the north one-fourth 
corner thereof in the township line. 
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Station 238 to 239, bearing north, distance 
1 mile, from the aforesaid north one-fourth 
corner of section 6, which is the south one- 
fourth corner of section 31, township 2 north, 
range 3 east, Wind River meridian, the course 
of the project boundary bears north on the 
centerline of said section 31 to the north 
one-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 239 to 240, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west to the corner 
in the township line common to sections 
30 and 31, township 2 north, range 3 east, 
Wind River meridian, and sections 25 and 
36, township 2 north, range 2 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 240 to 241, bearing west, distance 
1 mile, thence west on the bounary between 
sections 25 and 36 to the corner common 
to sections 25, 26, 35, and 36, township 2 
north, range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 241 to 242, bearing north, distance 
1 mile, from the aforesaid corner the 
course bears north on the section line to 
the corner common to sections 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, township 2 north, range 2 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 242 to 243, bearing west, distance 
1 mile, thence west on the section line 
to the corner common to sections 22, 23, 26, 
and 27, township 2 north, range 2 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 243 to 244, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence from said section cor- 
ner, north on the section line to the one- 
fourth corner between sections 22 and 23 
of the aforesaid township and range. 

Station 244 to 245, bearing west, distance 
2% miles from said one-fourth corner, the 
course bears west on the respective center- 
lines of sections 22 and 21 to the east one- 
sixteenth corner in the centerline of section 
20, all in township 2 north, range 2 east, 
Wind River meridian, 

Station 245 to 246, bearing south, distance 
1 mile, thence south on the respective 
east one-sixteenth lines of sections 20 and 
29 to the east one-sixteenth corner in the 
centerline of said section 29, township 2 
north, range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 246 to 247, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the center 
one-fourth corner of said section 29. 

Station 247 to 248, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north to the C-S-N 
one sixty-fourth corner of section 29. 

Station 248 to 249, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the S-N one 
sixty-fourth line to the west one-sixteenth 
line of said section 29. 

Station 249 to 250, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence north on said west 
one-sixteenth line to the northwest one- 
sixteenth corner of section 29. 

Section 250 to 251, bearing west, distance 
one-eighth mile, thence west to the 
C-W-NW one sixty-fourth corner of said 
section 29. 

Station 251 to 252, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the W-W 
one sixty-fourth line to the W-W one sixty- 
fourth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 20 and 29, township 2 north, range 2 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 252 to 253, bearing west, distance 
one and seven one-hundreths miles, thence 
west, from the aforesaid W-W one sixty- 
fourth corner, on the respective boundaries 
between sections 20 and 29, 19 and 30 to 
the section corner in the township line com- 
mon to sections 19 and 30, township 2 north, 
range 2 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 253 to 254, bearing west, distance 
thirty-one one-hundreths mile, thence from 
said township boundary, the course bears 
west on the section line between sections 
24 and 25, township 2 north, range 1 east, 
Wind River meridian to a meander corner 
on the left bank of Wind River. 

Station 254 to 255, bearing north one de- 
gree thirty minutes east, distance twenty- 
four one-hundredths mile, thence depart- 
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ing from said section line, the project bound- 
ary bears northeasterly along the left bank 
of Wind River to a meander corner in sec- 
tion 24 of said township and range. 

Station 255 to 256, bearing north five de- 
grees no minutes east, distance twenty-one 
one-hundredths mile, thence continues on 
said meander of Wind River in section 24. 

Station 256 to 257, bearing north eight de- 
grees fifteen minutes east, distance twenty- 
two one-hundredths mile, thence continues 
on said meander of Wind River in section 24. 

Station 257 to 258, bearing north ten de- 
grees fifteen minutes west, distance one- 
fifth mile, thence continues on said meander 
of Wind River to a point in said section 24, 

Station 258 to 259, bearing north forty- 
six degrees no minutes west, distance one- 
fifth mile, thence continues on the left bank 
of Wind River to a meander corner in the 
section line between sections 13 and 24, 
township 2 north, range 1 east, Wind River 
meridian; said meander corner bears north 
eighty-nine degrees fifty-three minutes 
west, a distance of two thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven feet from the town- 
ship corner common to the before-said sec- 
tions 13 and 24. 

Station 259 to 260, bearing east, distance 
eighteen one-hundredths mile, thence east 
on the above-described section line between 
sections 13 and 24 to the southeast corner of 
lot 1, of said section 13. 

Station 260 to 261, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile from said lot corner, the 
boundary bears north on the east one-six- 
teenth line to the east one-sixteenth corner 
in the centerline of said section 13. 

Station 261 to 262, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the center 
one-fourth corner of the aforesaid section 13. 

Station 262 to 263, bearing north, distance 
one-eighth mile, from said center one-fourth 
corner of section 13, the course bears north 
to C-S-N one sixty-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 263 to 264, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the C-S-NW 
one sixty-fourth corner of said section 13. 

Station 264 to 265, bearing north, distance 
three-elghths mile, thence north from the 
before-described corner to the west one-six- 
teenth corner in the boundary between sec- 
tions 13 and 12, township 2 north, range 1 
east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 265 to 266, bearing east, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence east on said bound- 
ary to the one-fourth corner thereof. 

Station 266 to 267, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, the course then bears north 
on centerline of said section 12 to the south 
one-sixteenth corner thereof, 

Station 267 to 268, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west to the south one- 
sixteenth corner in the boundary between 
sections 11 and 12. 

Station 268 to 269, bearing north, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence north on the be- 
fore-described boundary to a corner common 
to sections 1, 2, 11, and 12, township 2 north, 
range 1 east Wind River meridian. 

Station 269 to 270, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, from said section corner, 
the course bears west on the boundary be- 
tween sections 2 and 11 to the east one-six- 
teenth corner thereof. 

Station 270 to 271, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the east 
one-sixteenth line to the southeast one-six- 
teenth corner of said section 2, township 2 
north, range 1 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 271 to 272, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline of the 
aforesaid section 2. 

Station 272 to 273, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the center 
one-fourth corner of section 2. 

Station 273 to 274, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the center- 
line of said section 2 to the west one-six- 
teenth corner thereof. 
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Station 274 to 275, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north on the west one- 
sixteenth line of the before-said section 2 to 
the west one-sixteenth corner thereof in the 
township boundary. 

Station 275 to 276, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west along said 
township line to the corner common to sec- 
tions 2 and 3, township 2 north, range 1 
east, Wind River meridian, and sections 34 
and 35, township 3 north, range 1 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 276 to 277, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, from said corner the bound- 
ary of the Riverton project bears north on 
boundary between sections 34 and 35, above- 
described, to the south one-sixteenth corner 
thereof. 

Station 277 to 278, bearing west, distance 
one and one-fourth miles, from said south 
one-sixteenth corner the course bears west on 
the respective south one-sixteenth lines of 
sections 34 and 33 to the southeast one- 
sixteenth corner of the aforesaid section 33, 
township 3 north, range 1 east, Wind River 
meridian. 

Station 278 to 279, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the east 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline of said 
section 33. 

Station 279 to 280, bearing west, distance 
one mile, thence west on the respective cen- 
terlines of sections 33 and 32, township 3 
north, range 1 east, Wind River meridian, 
to the east one-sixteenth corner in the be- 
fore-described section 32. 

Station 280 to 281, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the north- 
east one-sixteenth corner of section 32, afore- 
said. 

Station 281 to 282, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the north one- 
sixteenth line of said section 32 to the north- 
west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 282 to 283, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the west 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 29 and 32, township 3 north, 
range 1 east, Wind River meridian. 

Station 283 to 284, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, the course then bears west 
to the section corner common to sections 29, 
30, 31, and 32, township 3 north, range 1 east, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 284 to 285, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south to the north- 
east corner of lot 5, section 31, of the before- 
said township and range. 

Station 285 to 286, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west on the north 
side of lot 5 to the northwest corner thereof. 

Station 286 to 287, bearing north, distance, 
one-half mile, the project boundary then 
bears north on the respect east one-sixteenth 
lines of sections 31 and 30 to the southeast 
one-sixteenth corner of the aforesaid section 
30, township 3 north, range 1 east, Wind 
River meridian. 

Station 287 to 288, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline of 
said section 30. 

Station 288 to 289, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the center 
one-fourth corner of said section 30. 

Station 289 to 290, bearing west, distance 
forty-seven one-hundredths mile, thence 
west on the centerline of section 30 to the 
one-fourth corner between said section 30, 
township 3 north, range 1 east, Wind River 
meridian, and section 25, township 3 north, 
range 1 west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 290 to 291, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the town- 
ship line to the north one-sixteenth corner 
between the before-described sections. 

Station 291 to 292, bearing west, distance 
three-fourths mile, the course then bears 
west on the north one-sixteenth line of said 
section 25 to the northwest one-sixteenth 
corner thereof. 
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Station 292 to 298, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north to the west 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 25 and 24, township 3 north, 
range 1 west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 293 to 294, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence west to the south 
common to sections 23, 24, 25, and 26, town- 
ship 3 north, range 1 west, Wind River 
meridian, 

Station 294 to 295, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the bound- 
ary between sections 23 and 24 to the south 
one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 295 to 296, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the south one- 
sixteenth line of said section 23 to the south 
one-sixteenth corner in the centerline 
thereof. 

Station 296 to 297, bearing north, distance 
one-half mile, thence north on said center- 
line to the north one-sixteenth corner of 
before-said section 23. 

Station 297 to 298, bearing west, distance 
one mile, from said north one-sixteenth cor- 
ner, the project boundary bears west on the 
respective north one-sixteenth lines of sec- 
tions 23 and 22. township 3 north, range 1 
west, Wind River meridian, to the north one- 
sixteenth corner in the centerline of said 
section 22. 

Station 298 to 299, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the center- 
line of said section to the one-fourth corner 
in the boundary between sections 22 and 15, 
township 3 north, range 1 west, Wind River 
meridian, 

Station 299 to 300, bearing west, distance 
one and one-fourth miles, the course bears 
west, from said one-fourth corner, on the 
respective boundaries between sections 15 
and 22, 16 and 21, to the west one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between said sections 
16 and 21, all in township 3 north, range 1 
west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 300 to 301, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south to the north- 
west one-sixteenth corner of section 21, 
aforesaid. 

Station 301 to 302, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on the respective 
north one-sixteenth lines of sections 21 and 
20 to the northeast one-sixteenth corner of 
section 20, township 3 north, range 1 west, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 302 to 303, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, the course then bears north 
to the east one-sixteenth corner in the 
boundary between sections 17 and 20. 

Station 303 to 304, bearing west, distance 
one-half mile, thence west on said boundary 
to the west one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 304 to 305, bearing north, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence north on the west 
one-sixteenth line of said section 17 to the 
southwest one-sixteenth corner thereof. 

Station 305 to 306, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile from the aforesaid one-six- 
teenth corner the course bears west to the 
south one-sixteenth corner in the boundary 
between sections 17 and 18. 

Station 306 to 307, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence south on said bound- 
ary to the corner common to sections 17, 18, 
19, and 20, township 3 north, range 1 west, 
Wind River meridian. 

Station 307 to 308, bearing west, distance 
one mile, thence west on the boundary be- 
tween sections 18 and 19 to the corner in the 
township line common to sections 18 and 19, 
township 3 north, range 1 west, Wind River 
meridian, and sections 13 and 24, township 
3 north, range 2 west, Wind River meridian. 

Station 308 to 309, bearing west, distance 
one-fourth mile, thence from said corner the 
course bears west to the east one-sixteenth 
corner in the boundary between sections 13 
and 24, aforesaid. 

Station 309 to 310, bearing south, distance 
one-fourth mile, the course then bears 
south to the northeast one-sixteenth cor- 
ner of said section 24, 
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Station 310 to 311, bearing west, distance 
three-fourths mile, thence west on the north 
one-sixteenth line of section 24 to the north 
one-sixteenth corner in the boundary be- 
tween sections 23 and 24, township 3 north, 
range 2 west, Wind River meridian, which 
point is the northwest corner of lot 4 sec- 
tion 24, aforesaid. 

Station 311 to 312, bearing south, distance 
three one-hundredths mile, thence south 
on the boundary between sections 24 and 23 
to the southwest corner of lot 4 aforesaid, 
which point is a meander corner in the left 
bank of Wind River. 

Station 312 to 313, bearing north seventy- 
five degrees forty-five minutes west, distance 
twenty-eight one-hundredths mile, thence 
to a meander corner on the left bank of 
Wind River. 

Station 313 to 314, bearing south eighty- 
nine degrees forty-five minutes west, dist- 
ance twenty-two one-hundredths mile, the 
course bears westerly to a meander corner, 

Station 314 to 315, bearing north fifty- 
seven degrees no minutes west, distance 
fifteen one-hundredths mile, thence to a 
meander corner on the left bank of Wind 
River, 

Station 315 to 316, bearing south eighty- 
one degrees no minutes west, distance 
eleven one-hundredths mile, the course con- 
tinues upstream along the left bank of Wind 
River to a meander corner, and to the point 
of beginning: 

Provided, That any member, or the heirs 
or assignees of any member, of either of 
said tribes, who on the 24th day of July 
1952, had an existing and valid assignment 
on any part of the above-described land, 
shall have the right at his or her option, 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this act, to enter into a contract with the 
United States, by and through the Bureau 
of Reclamation, for the purchase, at a price 
and on terms satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior, of all or any contiguous part of 
such assignment, and upon final payment of 
the purchase price therefor, a fee patent 
accordingly shall be issued to such assignee, 
subject to reservations of all oil, gas, and 
minerals to the United States, and subject 
to section 5 of this act, and if any part of the 
land so selected shall contain land irrigable 
under the Riverton reclamation project, then 
said patented land shall be subject to all 
irrigation charges, taxes, and liens imposed 
by Federal or State law, to the same extent 
and in like manner as other lands of the 
Riverton reclamation project: Provided fur- 
ther, That all existing contracts relating to 
irrigation charges, with respect to such irri- 
gable land, shall remain in full force and 
effect: And provided futher, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to affect the 
rights and interests in and to any land em- 
braced within the tract described herein 
that has been allotted to an individual mem- 
ber of either of the said tribes which, on the 
date of enactment of this act, is held by the 
United States in trust for such member or 
his or her heirs. 

Sec. 2. Subject only to the existing rights 
and interests which are not extinguished and 
terminated by this act, all unentered and 
vacant lands within the area described in 
section 1 hereof, are hereby restored to the 
public domain for administration, use, occu- 
pancy, and disposal under the reclamation 
and public land laws of the United States: 
Provided, That the sale or other disposition 
of such lands shall be at rates and upon 
terms and conditions approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided further, That 
such payment shall not be less than $6.25 
per acre. 

Sec. 3. The sum transferred to the credit 
of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of 
Indians as aforesaid and the expenses of 
carrying out the provisions of this act shall 
be nonreimbursabe and nonreturnable under 
the reclamation laws of the United States. 
The net proceeds derived from the disposal 
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of said lands shall be covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury or into the recla- 
mation fund as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall find appropriate in the light of the 
source from which the funds transferred or 
eee in carrying out this act are de- 
rived, 

Sec. 4. Subject to any outstanding rights 
and interests, all of the ceded lands of the 
Wind River Reservation withdrawn pursu- 
ant to the act of June 17, 1902, for the de- 
velopment of the Riverton reclamation pro- 
ject, Wyoming, not included within the 
boundaries of the tract described in section 
1 of this act, are hereby restored to the 
ownership of said tribes to the same extent as 
the ownership provided by the Act of June 
27, 1939 (53 Stat. 1130), with respect to va- 
cant lands ceded to the United States under 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1905 (33 
Stat. 1016), but not subsequently withdrawn 
for reclamation purposes: Provided, That the 
compensation authorized in section 1 thereof 
shall also be deemed to release the United 
States from any and all claims for damages 
whatsoever arising out of withdrawal of 
lands herein restored to tribal ownership. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the United States shall deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of said tribes, to be available for ex- 
penditure for the benefit of said tribes and 
their members, as provided by the act of 
May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 102), as amended by 
the act of August 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 208), and 
as may be hereinafter amended, 90 percent 
of the gross receipts of the United States, 
as they are received from time to time, from 
all leases, bonuses, royalties, or other pro- 
ceeds derived under the mining and mineral- 
leasing laws of the United States from any 
and all lands in which all rights and inter- 
ests of the tribes are terminated and ex- 
tinguished by the terms and conditions of 
section 1 of this act and which are embraced 
within the boundaries of the tract described 
is said section 1. 

Sec. 6. Should this act become law sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1954, there is hereby 
reserved to the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes the privilege of rejecting, within one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
the act, the terms and conditions of its sec- 
tions 1, 4, and 5. If those terms and condi- 
tions are rejected, no part of the act shall 
become effective. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is 
guthorized to perform any and all acts to 
carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the bills on the Consent Calendar 
eligible for consideration today. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 207, Rept. 
No. 291) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to moye that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4663) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent Executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill or any provisions contained 
in said bill are hereby waived. That after 
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general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 208, Rept. 
No. 292), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4025) authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to provide for the prosecution 
of projects in the Columbia River Basin for 
flood control and other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


TELEVISION 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, among 
the greatest of the newer blessings in 
this wonderful Nation of ours is the 
near-magic communication of sight and 
sound that we know by the letters TV. 
During the past few years, television has 
begun to approach its maturity through 
the aid of the genius of American elec- 
tronics engineers and the support of 
American business and industry and of 
the American people generally. The 
new medium of expression and commu- 
nication has made itself felt in our land 
with unprecedented impact, for it has 
given us a new source of entertainment, 
a greater knowledge of our resources, our 
Government, our democratic institu- 
tions. It has given us a new window 
through which we may look upon the 
world about us and better understand 
our fellow countrymen, our fellow cit- 
izens of other nations, and the problems 
that confront us in living together on 
the face of the earth. 

The construction and operation of a 
television station and a television net- 
work is an expensive undertaking, but 
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the broadcast industry of this Nation 
had faith in the future of the new me- 
dium. Today we have 154 television 
stations in operation in 104 cities that 
are linked by 4 television networks. 
Each week the Federal Communications 
Commission issues new licenses for addi- 
tional stations, so that soon we will have 
ample television service in and near all 
the large urban centers in the United 
States. 

But there is a hitch in the Nation’s 
television facilities today. The stations 
are concentrated in the large urban cen- 
ters, Within those cities and in the sur- 
rounding areas of radii varying from 40 
to 70 miles there is good programing 
and good reception. But in thousands 
of small towns and broad rural areas, 
television reception is poor or entirely 
unavailable. Here is why: 

Television operates on the extremely 
high frequencies of the radio spectrum: 
Radiation at these frequencies does not 
follow the contour of the earth, as in 
standard broadcast frequencies, but op- 
erates instead upon the line of sight 
principle. The greater the distance from 
the station, the greater the height of the 
antenna that is required to overcome the 
curvature of the earth, regardless of the 
strength of the signal transmitted by 
the station. Obviously, the antenna 
height that would be required beyond 
points 50 or 60 miles from the transmit- 
ter in areas with average topographic 
features would be impractical. This 
has posed the greatest problem in mak- 
ing television service available to all our 
people. It naturally follows that solv- 
ing this problem is our greatest need in 
television today. During the past year 
this need has been pointed up by the 
expressed desire of the people in remote 
areas to receive telecasts of the great 
national political conventions, the elec- 
tion campaigns and election returns, 
other special events, and the day to day 
telecasts available to their more fortu- 
nate neighbors who reside within range 
of the television centers. 

Protection of the interests of the peo- 
ple at large in cases such as this is one 
of the functions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. And let me 
say here that the members of that 
agency are to be commended for the 
foresight they have shown in their over- 
all plan of the allocation of television 
licenses and in several other instances, 
for in those plans they have taken posi- 
tive progressive steps to see that ade- 
quate television service will ultimately 
be available right down to community 
level. 

In their awareness that the compara- 
tively short geographic range of televi- 
sion stations as we know them today 
would necessitate a large number of sta- 
tions in many localities, the FCC set aside 
a portion of the ultra-high frequency 
band of the radio spectrum in addition 
to that portion of the very high fre- 
quency band in which television stations 
had already been assigned. This will 
permit them to license more than 2,000 
stations, the particular channels for 
which are already tentatively allocated 
to cities and towns throughout the Na- 
tion. This means that we can have tele- 
vision stations even in small towns, if 
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other conditions are suitable. But here’s 
another hitch. 

We have already said that installation 
and operation of a television station is 
costly. This is true even for a small sta- 
tion, especially if it is to serve as a me- 
dium of local expression as intended by 
the FCC. This, for example, requires 
origination of local programs, which in 
turn requires purchase of television 
cameras which cost about $15,000 each 
and are costly to maintain. More tech- 
nical personnel, a greater staff of ad- 
ministrative and producticn personnel 
are required for a television station than 
for a radio station. And these higher 
costs of construction and operation make 
necessary a much more substantial 
source of revenue. Many small towns, 
obviously, will not be able to support a 
television station. 

That is the position of my town— 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 70 miles south- 
west of Nashville—and many others 
from coast to coast. 

But the people want television—good, 
clear television—in my town and all 
these other towns. They don’t want to 
be left out of the new medium that adds 
another dimension to our way of life. 

Many of my neighbors—about 275 of 
them—have put up tall and costly an- 
tennas to pick up the signal from WSM- 
TV in Nashville, but because of topo- 
graphic and weather conditions, they 
still get a poor picture a great deal of the 
time. This experience, despite the $27,- 
000 the antennas cost, points up the 
need for a sound, stable method of im- 
proving television reception in the 
fringe areas. 

Again we must commend the FCC for 
foreseeing these needs and seeking ade- 
quate methods to fill them. There are 
three principal means now being used, 
two of them experimentally, to extend 
the range of existing television stations 
farther from the point of transmission. 

The oldest of these is the community 
antenna system. ‘This system involves 
the erection of a large and tall antenna 
capable of picking up the signal from 
one or more distant stations under most 
weather conditions, amplifying the sig- 
nal many times, and wiring it into the 
houses of subscribers by coaxial cable. 
This works with a fair degree of satis- 
faction, but it has these distinct dis- 
advantages: It is available only to those 
who pay an initial connection fee of 
$100 or more and a regular monthly 
charge for sustained service. Further- 
more, there are questions of copyright 
and ownership of material transmitted 
over these systems which have not yet 
been resolved. 

Instead of wiring the signal from the 
receiving antenna to the subscriber, ra- 
dio transmission can be used satisfac- 
torily and economically from the stand- 
point of the consumer, provided the 
signal is of sufficient strength. 

The FCC has granted experimental 
permits to test two systems of this type. 
One of these, being tested by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., picks up the mas- 
ter signal from a distant television sta- 
tion, amplifies it, and retransmits it on a 
different channel in the UHF band. This 
system has several advantages over the 
wired system, in that the service would 
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be free to the consumer and less main- 
tenance would be required for the system. 
However, it has the disadvantage that it 
would take up space in the UHF region 
which might be used for a primary tele- 
vision station and that the consumers 
already having VHF sets would have to 
convert to UHF. 

My State of Tennessee is fortunate to 
have one of the world’s outstanding radio 
stations—WSM. This station is known 
throughout the United States and be- 
yond the seas for its programs and the 
high technical efficiency of its operation. 
It has made Nashville the folk music 
capital of the world and has given it the 
appellation “Music City, U. S. A.” 

WSM has an engineering staff that 
often leads the Nation. The president of 
the station, John H. DeWitt, is a radio 
engineer himself. Hé distinguished him- 
self just after the Second World War 
when he, as an officer in the Signal Corps 
of the United States Army, first estab- 
lished radar contact with the moon. 

WSM went on the air about 2% years 
ago with its own television station— 
WSM-TV. Since the coaxial cable did 
not come to Nashville, WSM built and 
now operates its own six-step microwave 
relay the 180 miles to Louisville, Ky., to 
bring network service to its audience. 
This is the longest privately owned TV 
microwave relay in the Nation. 

With this background and this reputa- 
tion for initiative and ability, it is not 
surprising that WSM engineers have 
come up with the best solution so far to 
the problem of improving television re- 
ception in the fringe areas. And I am 
happy to say that WSM’s newest contri- 
bution to the field of television engineer- 
ing was worked out and tested in my 
hometown of Lawrenceburg. 

WSM engineers knew that the best 
method presently available to provide a 
good television signal to localities in the 
fringe area would be to pick up the weak 
signal from the main station, amplify it, 
and retransmit it on the same channel, 
if this could be done without having the 
original signal and the booster signal 
interfere with each other. 

In an experimental program that has 
lasted almost 1 year under authorization 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, WSM engineers devised means 
and developed equipment that effectively 
and economically accomplished the de- 
sired task. The WSM  on-channel 
booster systenr has proved itself the best 
answer to the fringe problem yet devised 
because of these features: 

First. It requires no additional chan- 
nel space. Primary television signals 
are transmitted on a horizontal plane. 
Equipment developed by WSM receives 
the main signal with a horizontal an- 
tenna, amplifies it, and rebroadcasts it 
with vertical polarization. This keeps 
the two signals on the same channel 
from interfering with each other when 
equipment is properly installed. 

Second. This system delivers a strong 
signal that assures a good picture on lo- 
cal receivers without the need of elabor- 
ate antennas, for in most cases the signal 
can be picked up with a simple built-in 
antenna or with “rabbit ears.” 

Third. WSM engineering has devel- 
oped designs and equipment that permit 
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booster stations of this kind to be built 
and operated at very low cost. The 
equipment is simple and inexpensive and 
can be operated automatically even 
without the presence of an attendant. 

Fourth, Such a system removes from 
the locality the hazards and expense in- 
herent in the installation of tall an- 
tennas and the continuing danger of 
their falling upon high tension lines. 

Fifth. The WSM plan retains under 
the control of the licensee of the original 
station its responsibilities governing ma- 
terial broadcast and simplifying the reg- 
ulatory functions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

And last, the on-channel booster sys- 
tem fits easily into a national plan for 
bringing television programs to as many 
people as is economically feasible. 

Now WSM’s experiments are virtually 
complete. The station stands ready to 
make the plan available to all who would 
use it to extend television service to the 
millions of families to whom it is not 
presently available. 

The next step, then, is up to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
That body is currently engaged in the 
consideration of a large group of appli- 
cations for primary television stations 
across the country. It is pressed for 
time to dispose of the business it now has 
before it. 

But I would point out these facts to 
the Congress assembled here and to the 
members of the Commission: It is just 
as important that the FCC set up policies 
governing the licensing of booster sta- 
tions such as I have described here as it 
is to grant permits for the construction 
of new primary stations. It is just as 
important that adequate television serv- 
ice be made available to the residents 
of small towns and rural communities 
in the fringe areas of existing stations 
and those yet to be built as it is to the 
residents of the larger urban areas that 
will be served by most of the new sta- 
tions for which applications are now on 
file. 

Therefore, I call upon the Federal 
Communications Commission to exam- 


_ine the results of WSM’s year of experi- 


mentation and publish the policies under 
which the construction and operation of 
on-channel booster stations may be 
undertaken. 


OIL IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER, Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. VURSELL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to talk to you Members a few minutes. 
This will be my first speech in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. I ask you to in- 
dulge me on a matter which I think is of 
importance to all the citizens of the 
United States, particularly with refer- 
ence to national defense. I think may- 
be I can make a contribution to your 
thinking, because, if there is one thing 
in which I have been interested during 
the past 10 or 12 years, it is in making 
a continued study of the oil industry of 
the Nation, and its effect on our econ- 
omy and national defense. 
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You may be surprised to know that 
my State of Illinois, the sixth in oil 
production in the Nation, has produced 
up to the present time 1,600,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil, and it is estimated that we 
have 668 million yet left in the ground. 

We have been reading with surprise 
and alarm of the Senate investigation 
of the ammunition shortage in the Ko- 
rean war which has weakened our mili- 
tary efforts. 

Today I want briefly to discuss an- 
other crisis which can develop unless the 
Congress acts. If we do not act the 
blame can be justly charged to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the Congress cor- 
rects a mistaken policy which grows 
worse year by year affecting the defense 
of our Nation, many of the billions of 
dollars we are appropriating for na- 
tional defense will be made ineffective 
and useless. 

I refer to the Federal Government’s 
policy as to petroleum. Without petro- 
leum the great military machine—the 
tank, the airplane, the battleship—be- 
comes an inert and helpless prey of an 
aggressor. More and more each year we 
are becoming dependent upon foreign 
oil for our military machine. We have 
encouraged excessive and unneeded im- 
ports of oil. 

Our Government's policy for the past 
several years had led us along that dan- 
gerous and unwise path. The Congress 
can and should correct this situation 
now. 

Every day we are importing over 1 
million barrels of oil which is about 14 
percent of the total amount of oil we use 
in this country. Prior to World War II 
we were importing only 5 percent of our 
requirements, and during the postwar 
period, 1946-51, imports averaged about 
10 percent of requirements. 

This history of imports shows that we 
are becoming more and more reliant 
‘upon foreign oil—more and more reliant 
upon a foreign source for our essential 
and vital war fuel—more and more re- 
liant upon the unpredictable whims of a 
few foreign powers, compelling us if an 
emergency comes to fight our way 
through submarines to get the oil we will 
need for national defense. 

Mr, Speaker, the military and govern- 
mental officials concerned agree that for 
defense purposes our domestic oil in- 
dustry should be expanded. We-do not 
have enough standby or reserve produc- 
ing capacity, over and above peacetime 
uses, for a war emergency. 

At the beginning of World War II we 
had a reserve producing capacity of a 
million barrels a day that proved vital. 
It saved us and our allies. But since the 
war our Government’s policy of encour- 
aging imports has prevented the domes- 
tic industry from building up its strength. 
It has been forced to hold back its ex- 
pansion efforts so as to make room for a 
greater and greater volume of imports. 

As a result, today, we do not have a 
reserve or standby capacity comparable 
to that which we had in 1940. We are 
not as strong as we could ve, and should 
be if we had a proper governmental pol- 
icy on oil imports. 

In order to meet this situation, I have 
today introduced a bill which would limit 
imports to 10 percent of domestic de- 
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mand. Under my proposal imports dur- 
ing 1953 would be reduced to between 
700,000 and 800,000 barrels daily. 

During the period 1946 to 1951, im- 
ports averaged 611,000 barrels daily. Ac- 
cording to information submitted to the 
Texas Railroad Commission by the im- 
porting companies themselves, imports 
this year will average, unless curtailed 
by law, about 1,100,000 barrels daily and 
it will continue to go up. 

My proposal does not. embargo oil. It 
provides for substantial imports, but 
within reasonable bounds based on the 
experience of recent years. By thus lim- 
iting imports, the domestic industry will 
have access to a larger share of the home 
market. With this larger market it will 
receive increased income to reinvest in 
exploration, development, and expan- 
sion. Our defense program will be 
strengthened. The Nation will be more 
secure as to oil. We will become inde- 
pendent of uncertain and insecure for- 
eign sources of oil, production and explo- 
ration will expand, employment in the 
oil industry will expand, and many mil- 
lions of dollars more in taxes will be 
turned in to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we force the 
United States to become dependent upon 
foreign oil in the event of an emergency? 
The domestic petroleum industry has 
shown convincingly that it has the abil- 
ity, if given the incentive, to provide this 
Nation with increased quantities of pe- 
troleum for the foreseeable future. Ev- 
ery test of the industry’s ability to con- 
tinue this record provides assurance that 
it can do so. | 

But to do so, the industry must have 
the encouragement of a proper govern- 
mental policy on imports. It must have 
the assurance that its expanded produc- 
ing ability will not be forced into idle- 
ness, in order to make room for increas- 
ing imports. The industry cannot be ex- 
pected to expand merely to be held as a 
shut-in reserve to be used only in case of 
war. If the Nation wants a strong in- 
dustry in time of war, it must encourage 
a strong industry in time of peace. 

The bill I have introduced proposes to 
limit, within reasonable bounds, the im- 
portations of foreign oil. It is consist- 
ent with the foreign trade program of 
the President. The President has urged 
the Congress to provide a program which 
will encourage foreign trade but at the 
same time safeguard American indus- 
tries. The bill I have introduced would 
permit, during 1953, all imports to aver- 
age between 700,000 and 800,000 barrels 
daily. This is far above the prewar 
1935-39 average of 153,000 barrels daily. 
It is substantially above the postwar 
1946-51 average rate of 611,000 barrels 
daily. It would permit imports to con- 
tinue to increase so long as domestic con- 
sumption increases. It would give for- 
eign oil 10 percent instead of the 14 per- 
cent it is now taking from our home mar- 
ket. It is a fair and reasonable treat- 
ment of foreign oil. It would encourage 
15,000 small domestic producers of oil to 
expand their operations, explore and find 
new fields, and would relieve hundreds of 
small independent refineries who are re- 
fining the products of smaller producers. 

On the other hand, the bulk of imports 
into the United States are brought in 
by five or six large American compa- 
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nies—Standard Oil of New Jersey, Shell, 
Oil Co., Gulf Oil Co., and others. As an 
indication of the size of these companies, 
one of them imports each day more oil 
than is produced in my State of Illinois, 
which is looked upon as a large oil-pro- 
ducing State. The encouragement of oil 
imports is not the encouragement of for- 
eign trade, as we normally think of it. 
With respect to oil imports, we are trad- 
ing primarily with American companies. 
The full benefits do not, as is the usual 
case, go to the citizens and countries of 
foreign sources. The principal benefit 
with respect to oil imports goes to a few 
large American companies engaged in 
foreign oil development and trade. 

Nearly all of the oil which is imported 
into the United States comes primarily 
from two areas, namely, Venezuela, and 
Arabia of the Middle East. Both nations 
have large treasury balances and no 
debts. The philosophy of “Trade, Not 
Aid” is not applicable to oil. The en- 
couragement of imports from Venezuela 
and the Middle East would not result in 
offsetting grants of aid by increased 
trade. It would not constitute assistance 
to financially weak countries. It is not 
necessary to a proper program of en- 
couragement of foreign trade. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested 
that the trade agreements should be 
extended for 1 year without amendment 
so as to provide time in which to study 
the complications of a -foreign-trade 
program. This, in general, may be a 
sound and proper approach to a difficult 
problem. It is not, however, sound, 
proper, or necessary with respect to pe- 
troleum. The facts with respect to pe- 
troleum foreign trade have been fully 
developed and presented to the Congress, 
to the Tariff Commission, to the State 
Department and to other governmental 
agencies repeatedly during recent years, 
The problem of oil imports has been one 
of repeated concern and study for many 
years. The Congress has available to it, 
all the information it needs on which to 
arrive at a sound and proper policy. 

The bill I have introduced is the same 
bill introduced April 2 in the other body 
by Senator CARLSON. It does not run con- 
trary to the policy of the President, but 
in my judgment would implement the 
thought expressed in his state of the 
Union message when he said: 

I further recommend that the Congress 
take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under immediate study and extend it by 
appropriate legislation. This objective must 
not ignore legitimate safeguarding of domes« 
tic industries, agriculture, and labor stand- 
ards. 


It is a problem with respect to which 
the entire oil industry, including the 
importing companies, has agreed in 
principle. We need only to implement 
that principle. That policy, unani- 
mously endorsed by the National Petro- 
leum Council, the industry group ad- 
visory to the Federal Government, stated 
as its first fundamental principle: 

1. The national security and welfare re- 
quire a healthy domestic-oil industry. 


Further they said: 

Continuing supply to meet our national oil 
needs depends primarily on availability from 
domestic sources. Due consideration should 
be given to the development of foreign-oil 
resources, but the paramount objective 
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should be to maintain conditions best suited 
to a healthy domestic industry which is es- 
sential to national security and welfare. To 
this end, adequate, and equitable availability 
of essential materials is a fundamental 
requisite. 


As to imports, the council’s policy 
reads: 

1. The Nation’s economic welfare and se- 
curity require a policy on petroleum imports 
which will encourage exploration and de- 
velopment efforts in the domestic industry, 
and which will make available a maximum 
supply of domestic oil to meet the needs of 
this Nation. Isn't that plain enough? 


Again I quote: 

The availability of petroleum from domes- 
tic fields provides the means for determin- 
ing if imports are necessary, and the extent 
to which imports are desirable to supplement 
our oil supplies on a basis which will be 
sound in terms of the national economy and 
in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
time. 


Further they say: 

Imports in excess of our economic needs 
will retard domestic exploration and devel- 
opment of new oil fields and the technolog- 
ical progress in all branches of the indus- 


try which is essential to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic welfare and security. 


This statement. of policy, prepared at 
the request of the Federal Government, 
has been filed with the Government for 
more than 4 years and has been ignored 
by the Congress though it has remained 
unquestioned. 

With excessive imports eating away at 
the strength and vitality of an essential 
defense industry, the Congress has the 
responsibility to act. We have a duty to 
survey the problem and to come forth 
with a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that the policy 
of recent years is leading the United 
States into a position of depending on 
uncertain foreign sources for its oil re- 
quirements. We know that this is not 
necessary. We know that the policy of 
our Government will determine whether 
we as a Nation are to be self-sufficient as 
to oil. 

The Congress will be failing in its re- 
sponsibilities to the American people if 
we do not arrive at a policy with re- 
spect to petroleum imports which will 
make the Nation secure if and when 
world war III should come upon us, 

I hope every Member of the Congress 
will give this matter his earnest consid- 
eration and assist in bringing about a 
proper and reasonable answer to a prob- 
lem that should not be delayed any 
longer. 

My bill does not tie the President’s 
hands. In case of emergency it pro- 
vides that the quota established may be 
suspended by the President during any 
period in which he finds that there is an 
inadequacy of total petroleum supplies 
to meet current national consumption. 

May I say in closing that limitation of 
imports in volume to 10 percent of our 
national use of oil will not cause any 
increase whatsoever in the price of gaso- 
line and oil products. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VURSELL. I shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman upon the stand 
he is taking for the protection of the 
domestic independent oil companies of 
America. I would also like to observe 
that the importation of the residual oil 
from foreign countries, namely Vene- 
zuela, has also crippled and almost de- 
stroyed another basic industry, the bitu- 
minous coal industry of America. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 


NAVIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL, 
WATER USES: LET’S GET THE 
WORK DONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kean). Under special order heretofore 
entered, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WILLIS] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, Speaker, I have just 
been advised that the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations will commence hear- 
ings in a few days. I intend to appear 
before the subcommittee to urge the 
members to make adequate funds avail- 
able to carry out the civil functions of the 
United States Corps of Engineers for the 
next fiscal year, and I take the floor to 
respectfully suggest that other interested 
Members do the same. I do not know 
what the policy of the new administra- 
tion will be regarding appropriations for 
flood control, waterway improvement, 
beneficial water uses, and related proj- 
ects, but I for one want to make the case 
of Louisiana crystal clear. 

I know that under standard procedure 
the bill which the committee will report 
will carry three items in general terms, 
namely: First, survey funds; second, 
planning funds; and, third, funds for the 
lower Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. But in order to know specifically 
what the funds are needed for we must 
understand the problem, and in order to 
solve the problem the Federal engineers 
must be given the money, first to survey, 
then to plan, and finally to carry out 
specifie projects, 

I therefore want to discuss the gen- 
eral problem from the point of view of 
Louisiana and certain specific worthy 
projects requiring attention in my State 
and especially in the Third Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress. 

THE PROBLEM 


There is no State in the Union which 
has the problem of waterway improve- 
ment and beneficial uses of water in such 
diversified aspects as does the State of 
Louisiana. 


In the first place, nature so created the 
United States that the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and in particular the State of 
Louisiana, must receive the floodwaters 
of 31 States of the Union and a part of 
Canada. The Red River, the Old River, 
and the Mississippi River converge 
near Angola, La., and around that point 
the Mississippi River may be consid- 
ered as a spigot or funnel which has to 
take care of all the waters that fall into 
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it from the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, 
the Arkansas, the Missouri, the Red, the 
White, the Black, and other tributaries. 
The crux of the problem at that point is 
that the spigot is not large enough, and 
the waters, unless confined and con- 
trolled, must spread out and inundate 
vast areas, 

The problem was pressed upon us in 
a dramatic way when, in the year 1927, 
we were visited with a flood and catas- 
trophy the like of which had seldom been 
seen before in the history of man. A 
tremendous and populous area, especial- 
ly in the locality where I reside in the 
Third District of Louisiana, became a 
vast lake and the people, in a mass move- 
ment, had to seek refuge on the hills 
of Lafayette. 

But flood control is only one of the 
many aspects of the general problem of 
waterway improvement, beneficial water 
uses and water control affecting Louisi- 
ana and especially the Third Congres- 
sional District. We are faced with such 
additional serious questions as naviga- 
tion, irrigation, drainage, and salt water 
intrusion. 

MASTER OR SERVANT 


Thus we are confronted with the prop- 
osition that water is either master or 
servant, 

Water will continue to be master as 
long as we permit it to heap destructive 
floods upon our land and our people, as 
long as we allow it to breed vicious snares 
to navigation and fish life, such as wa- 
ter lilies, and as long as we tolerate its 
deadly saline intrusion upon our rice 
fields. 

But certainly nature never planned it 
that way. Surely water was intended to 
serve man and not to rule and ruin him, 
Water was intended to carry commerce 
and not to obstruct it. Water was in- 
tended to breed and not to destroy fish 
life. Water was intended to grow and 
not to destroy rice crops. 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is exactly 
what we seek. We seek to develop proj- 
ects to use water for the purpose of 
serving man and at the same time for 
the purpose of creating wealth. In 
other words, every one of the projects 
we advocate is economically justified. 
The wealth they will create in jobs, in 
produce, and in commerce will bear a 
just proportion of taxation and in the 
long run the Government will recoup 
more than their cost. 

GENERAL FLOOD-CONTROL PLAN 


The great flood of 1927, which was but 
a repetition of less impressive previous 
occurrences from year to year, focused 
the attention of the Congress on the 
proposition that fiood control in the 
lower Mississippi Valley constitutes a 
national problem and at the same time 
a national obligation. In the Flood 
Control Act of 1928 and subsequent 
amendments thereto, Congress recog- 
nized the national problem and obliga- 
tion and directed the Corps of Engineers 
to proceed accordingly. 

With their usual efficiency, the engi- 
neers took an inventory of the situation 
in the light of the lessons and statistics 
afforded by the great flood of 1927 and 
they developed a master flood-control 
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plan. The plan may be generally de- 
scribed as follows: 

In order to cope with a project flood, 
the engineers tell us that we must be 
prepared to handle 3 million second-feet 
of water at the convergence of the Red 
River and the Old River with the Mis- 
sissippi River, near Angola. The engi- 
neers figured, however, that at New Or- 
leans, which is southeast of Angola, the 
Mississippi River proper can receive and 
handle only 1,250,000 second-feet of 
water. They, therefore, proposed to di- 
vert the balance of 1,750,000 second-feet, 
partly into Lake Pontchartrain and 
partly through the Atchafalaya Basin, 
thence into the Gulf of Mexico in this 
manner: 

Through Bonnet Carre Spillway, about 
250,000 second-feet. 

Through Morganza Floodway, about 
600,000 second-feet. 

Through the improved Atchafalaya 
River proper, about 600,000 second-feet. 

Through West Atchafalaya Floodway, 
about 300,000 second-feet. 

Total, about 1,750,000 second-feet. 


CLOSURE OF OLD RIVER 


Included in the general plan is the 
closure of Old River. The reasons ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the closure 
of Old River are easily understood. 

The Old and Atchafalaya Rivers have 
continued to enlarge during the past two 
decades. Ever-increasing volume of 
waters, originating above Old River, 
flowing to the Gulf, pass through the 
Atchafalaya River. This is illustrated 
by a map which appeared in the maga- 
zine. section of the Times-Picayune 
some time ago, accompanied with the 
following statement: 


In 1927 approximately 75 percent of the 
water originating above Old River passed to 
the gulf by way of the Mississippi River 
channel. The other 25 percent flowed down 
the Atchafalaya Basin. 

Today, almost 22 years after the 1927 flood, 
approximately 72 percent of the water orig- 
inating above Old River is flowing down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf. The remaining 28 
percent takes the route down the Atcha- 
falaya. 

If this ratio were constant, the engineers 
would be unconcerned. But it isn’t. At 
some future day, 29 percent of the flow will 
go down the Atchafalaya. Later, unless new 
control steps are taken, more water will move 
down the Atchafalaya than down the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There’s no mystery about why the water 
is flowing in increasing volume down the 
Atchafalaya. The reason is simple: From 
Old River to the gulf via the Mississippi is 
322 miles; from Old River to the gulf via 
the Atchafalaya is 159 miles. Obviously, the 
route which is 163 miles shorter is the one 
the water seeks to follow. 


In his testimony before your commit- 
tee 2 years ago, General Feringa said the 
following: 


Therefore, a good portion of the Mississippi 
River flows into the Atchafalaya because, 
first the channel has been made efficient, and 
second because it is the shortest course and 
water will always take the shortest course 
and the steepest grade; that is all to the 
good and that is what we wanted to happen. 

* + * but now we are coming to the time 
when we must be able to shut off the faucet, 
to meet the threat * * * before the Mis- 
sissippi River takes it into its head to go 
down the Atchafalaya River. * * * I do not 
think we can foresee any such eventuality 
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in the immediate future but I do believe it 
is possible that in a matter of years it can 
happen. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam not an engineer and 
I am not competent to say that such a 
thing can or will happen, but anyone 
can see that if the Mississippi River, 
any time in the future, would change 
its course and flow into the Atchafalaya, 
the ports of Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans would be left high and dry, which 
would be a situation almost too shocking 
to contemplate. 

LOCAL FLOOD-CONTROL WORKS 


In our own area, the master flood-con- 
trol plan devised by the Government en- 
gineers involved such important works 
and projects as the huge East and West 
Atchafalaya Basin guide-line levees; the 
Morganza floodway; West Atchafalaya 
floodway; the improvement of the At- 
chafalaya River proper; the protection 
work at Lake Palourde; the flood wall 
and lock at Bayou Boeuf, below Morgan 
City; the levee and flood wall at Ber- 
wick; the Wax Lake outlet; the East- 
West Calumet floodgate; the floodgate 
at Charenton, and other incidental but 
necessary works and constructions. 

Of course, we all know that in some 
spots the guide-line levees are still not 
up to grade; but all contemplated prin- 
cipal features of the program, with the 
exception of the closure of Old River, are 
either constructed or in process of con- 
struction. 

It must be admitted that great strides 
and progress have been made and ac- 
complished in connection with flood- 
control matters during the past 20 years. 
For that we are thankful to the vision 
and the efforts of the great Committee 
on Appropriations and we urge the mem- 
bers to make funds available to round 
out and complete this fine program. 

NAVIGATION AND WATER USES 


While we have witnessed actual and 
concrete accomplishments in the field of 
flood control, the same cannot be said 
about that phase of our problem having 
to do with navigation and beneficial uses 
of water. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1944 and in 
the River and Harbor Act of 1945, the 
Army engineers were directed to make 
preliminary examinations and surveys of 
all streams in Louisiana, south of the 
latitude of Boyce. In particular, this 
direction of Congress called for investi- 
gations of all streams and bayous in our 
area for flood control, rice irrigation, 
navigation and drainage, and for the 
prevention of stream pollution and salt- 
water intrusion. 

We all know that it takes a long time 
to have Congress authorize the construc- 
tion of a Federal project and once con- 
struction is approved, an appropriation 
must be secured, But we cannot have 
an authorization for construction with- 
out a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey and proof of economic justification. 
The first important step, therefore, is to 
have a preliminary examination and 
survey. And it is this first step that was 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944 and the River and Harbor Act of 
1945 in connection with all the streams 
and bayous I have referred to. The ac- 
tion of Congress was an important step 
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in the right direction, and pursuant to 
this authority the Federal engineers pro- 
ceeded with certain preliminary exam- 
inations and surveys. 

For instance, public hearings were 
held and preliminary investigations were 
made in connection with Bayou La- 
fourche. The district and division en- 
gineers made a report on a navigation 
channel down the Atchafalaya River 
from Morgan City to the gulf. A pub- 
lic hearing was conducted in New Iberia 
in connection: with the Fresh Water 
Bayou project below Abbeville. We 
pressed for action in connection with the 
salt-water intrusion problem and an 
overall approach to the question of the 
removal and extermination of water 
lilies which infest our streams. 

But I must be frank and say, Mr. 
Speaker, that appropriations have not 
kept pace with authorizations. Thus, 
while on the one hand, Congress has au- 
thorized preliminary examinations and 
surveys of the streams and bayous in my 
district for waterway improvement and 
for beneficial uses of water, on the other 
hand adequate funds with which to do 
the job have not been made available to 
the Federal engineers. 

And what has been the result? Or- 
derly prosecution of preliminary exami- 
nations and surveys of projects of the 
type I have mentioned has been impeded 
and in some cases completely stopped, 

For instance, I hold in my hand a let- 
ter addressed to me by the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers in Washington on 
February 6, 1953, in which he says the 
following: 

Reference is made to the recent discus- 
sion which you had with a representative 
of my Office in regard to our outstanding 
report concerning removal of the water hya- 
cinth and other objectionable marine growth 
from certain streams in Louisiana and other 
coastal States. 

I am in accord with the view that the 
continuing growth of this problem warrants 
early completion of our report in order that 
recommendations for eradication of the 
water hyacinth may be presented to the 
Congress. At this time, the Corps of En- 
gineers does not have available, for alloca- 
tion to this report, the necessary funds for 
its completion. As you know, the limited 
amount of funds appropriated for our in- 
vestigation program during recent years has 
been inadequate for efficient prosecution 
thereof, 


And again on February 6, 1953, the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers advised 
as follows: 

Reference is made to the recent conversa- 
tion between you and a member of my staff 
‘in which the problem of salt-water intrusion 
in Louisiana was discussed, particularly with 
respect to the damage to rice fields caused by 
salt water from the Gulf. 

As you know, this problem has been well 
recognized by this office in connection with 
improvements for navigation and other pur» 
poses in that area. 

The limited amount of funds appropriated 
during recent years precluded the allocation 
of necessary funds for continuation of this 
study. 

NAVIGATION MARKERS 


An integral part of navigation is the 
marking of navigation channels with 
lights and buoys. This comes under the 
general jurisdiction of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I have been pressing 
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the appropriate authorities for the in- 
stallation of such navigational aids in my 
district wherever needed. In particular, 
these markers, lights, and buoys must be 
installed and supplemented in streams 
flowing into Vermilion Bay, such as the 
extension of the Delcambre Canal where 
it strikes Vermilion Bay and in numerous 
streams in the Parishes of Terrebonne 
and Lafourche, In this connection, I ar- 
ranged a meeting between Comdr. J. J. 
Hutson, Jr., and a large group of boat- 
owners, operators, businessmen, and 
civic-minded people in Houma, La., re- 
cently. I received a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Boatmen’s Association, dated 
March 3, 1953, advising in substance that 
the authorities recognize the necessity 
for these installations but pointing out 
that additional funds are needed, 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


It is the same old story, Mr. Speaker. 
In practically every instance they rec- 
ognize that we have a good case, but 
they say they have not got the money. 
They recognize that such items as the 
Morgan City Deep Water Channel proj- 
ect, the Bayou Lafourche project, the 
Fresh Water Bayou project, the Salt 
Water Intrusion project, the Water Lily 
Extermination project, the Navigation 
Markers project, the Catahoula Lake 
Canal project in St. Martin Parish, and 
so on, are worthy of consideration. They 
are willing to tackle the job, but they 
need the money. Yet, Mr. Speaker, the 
amendments to the Flood Control Act of 
1944 and the River and Harbor Act of 
1945, calling for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys of the streams and 
bayous in my district for the purposes 
of flood control, rice irrigation, naviga- 
tion and drainage, and for the preven- 
tion of stream pollution and salt-water 
intrusion are on the books. As I have 
said, they are doing all right with flood 
control, but they are lagging behind in 
connection with the other phases of the 
program. They are lagging behind be- 
cause they need the money and unless 
you provide it, you are thereby indirectly 
repealing the acts of Congress I have 
mentioned. 

SALT WATER INTRUSION DAMAGE 


And in the meantime, Mr. Speaker, 
the damage goes on. Let us study the 
case of the damage occasioned by intru- 
sion of salt water in our ricefields. 

Mr. F. E. Everett, a prominent farmer 
and businessman in my district, has been 
studying this problem for a long time. 
He has made a careful analysis of salt- 
water damage to rice in Vermilion Parish 
for the years 1943, 1948, 1951, and 1952, 
Mind you, Mr. Speaker, this covers only 
one of numerous other parishes affected 
in Louisiana. 

Here is a brief recapitulation of the 
direct losses: 


We cannot permit this serious situa- 
tion to continue. A solution must be 
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found. The Engineers can and will find 
a solution if you provide the money and 
I am satisfied that the ultimate cost of 
the project would be negligible in com- 
parison with the overall gains to be 
achieved. 

WHERE TO GET THE MONEY 


But some people will ask, where are 
you going to get the money? I will tell 
you how and where to get it. If we would 
cut out some of that lavish foreign spend- 
ing, we would not only have enough to 
prosecute all of such worthy projects 
in the United States but we would have 
enough left to help balance the budget. 

Let me point out to you how inconsist- 
ent our policy has been during the last 
few years. Survey and planning funds 
have been so curtailed that the engi- 
neers have been forced to suspend con- 
sideration of projects of the type I have 
described. But at the same time our 
Government has advocated and financed 
huge similar projects abroad. 

For example, I have before me the 
fourth report to Congress of the Econ- 
omic Cooperation Administration. Here’s 
how they explain the operations of ECA. 

First we make a pure gift of billions 
of dollars to foreign countries. Cold 
cash, if you please. They use these dol- 
lars to buy goods and commodities from 
citizens of the United States, ranging 
from steel, cement, and tractors to grain, 
foodstuff, and merchandise. The foreign 
countries then turn around and sell the 
same goods and commodities to their own 
citizens. They collect from their citi- 
zens, but. do they pay us back? Oh, no, 
they keep the money. And what do 
they do with it? They deposit the 
money in their own banks, and later, with 
our approval and under our direction, 
they withdraw the money for the pur- 
pose of embarking on tremendous pub- 
lic works programs. Now, they call the 
deposits counterpart funds. Counterpart 
funds, my eye. That is our money; it is 
the same money we gave to the foreign 
countries in the first place. 

Jet me give you specific illustrations. 

This fourth report to Congress shows 
that $597 million from the counterpart 
funds accruing under the Foreign Aid 
Act were released to the French Govern- 
ment during one year. And what did 
they use the money for? During 1 sin- 
gle year, mind you, this money was re- 
leased to the French Government for the 
purpose of building hydroelectric dams, 
railroad repair and reequipment, mod- 
ernization of coal mines, agricultural 
production, and the like. The report 
includes a picture of one of the dams 
with the statement under it. “When 
completed it will be the largest in West- 
ern Europe,” 

During that same year, Italy received 
$435 million. Have you any idea what 
this money was used for? Among other 
things, the report states that it was used 
for reclamation and irrigation projects. 
Here is an enlightening sentence: 

‘This work scheduled to be undertaken will 
ultimately benefit 2,500,000 acres through 
the construction of irrigation canals, roads, 
stream devices, drains, pumping plants, and 
windbreaks. 


During this single year, Greece with- 
drew $64 million. Have you ever been 
told what this money was used for? 
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Again let me quote from the report it- 
self: 


Irrigation, flood control, and reclamation 
are receiving emphasis in the programs. 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on with other 
examples but I think the foregoing is 
sufficient to prove my statement conclu- 
sively to the effect that if we would cut 
out that kind of lavish foreign spending, 
we would not only have enough to de- 
velop and complete our own projects, but 
we would have enough left to help bal- 
ance the budget. 

LET US GET THE WORK DONE 


Mr. Speaker, no seetion of the Nation 
can boast of the actual and potential in- 
land waterway transportation system as 
exists in our area. I say that all the 
projects we have obtained in the past 
and advocate for the future add to the 
wealth of our Nation. They protect the 
lives and the property of our people. I 
take the view that existing harbors must 
be kept open and new ones created. I 
believe that impediments to navigation 
must be removed; that existing chan- 
nels must be widened and deepened 
where needed and where bottlenecks 
exist. Far from being a drain on our 
economy, I am firmly convinced that the 
projects in prospect in our area should 
be prosecuted because navigation and 
commerce are the very lifeblood of our 
economy. 

Let us get the work done. 


PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC 
POWER 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Van ZANDT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.} 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ScuppErR and to include an article 
from the San Francisco Argonaut, 

Mr. HrEesTAnp and to include an article 
on more freedom in the market place 
and three other pertinent articles. 

Mr. FARRINGTON in two instances and 
to include newspaper articles. 

Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include a 
speech by John Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College. 

Mr. RuovEs of Arizona and to include 
a resolution of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. Hitircs in three instances in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bussey and to include a statement 
by Charles A. Marshall, of Chicago, en- 
titled “The United States Is a Republic.” 

Mr. Reep of Illinois and to include an 
address by Hon. Ben JENSEN, of Iowa. 

Mr. Van Zanpt and to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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Mr. BenTLEY and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include a statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas in two separate 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHort to extend his remarks and 
include an address delivered by the 
Korean Ambassador entitled “Korea’s 
Future” which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $252. 

Mr. Mason on H. R. 1559 and to in- 
clude two letters pertaining thereto. 

. Jonas of Illinois and to include an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Jupp and to include 2 speeches, 1 
by the President and the other by the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Jupp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Saytor on importation of residual 
oil. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. Jackson and to include an arti- 
cle appearing in the Christian Herald 
and a letter. 

Mr. Gatuines on the subject Oak 
Ridge Story. 

Mr. Preston and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Sres and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Wr sending congratulations to 
the organized Americans of Slovakian 
descent holding their convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in four instances. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Frrepen and to include an article 
that appeared in last Saturday’s issue of 
the Baltimore Sun. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude a statement. 

Mr. Price and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Buckiey (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Alabama). 

Mr. Roserts and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Lucas and to include an editorial 
from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram en- 
titled “Senator Danze. Speaks for All of 
the States,” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Busx (at the 
request of Mr. Gavin) on account of ill- 
ness, indefinitely. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

638. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report showing that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to certain Indian 
claims, pursuant to section 21 of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act of August 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 959; 25 U. S. C. 70); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

639. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to section 244 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

640. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by the 
subjects, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

641. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting letters dealing with a list referring 
to certain cases, and requesting that they 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

642. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting a list of names of aliens covered by 
copies of orders entered in cases where the 
authority contained in section 212 (d) (3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

643. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to the act approved July 1, 1948 
(Public Law 863), amending subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of 
February 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 
(c)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 16, 
1953, the following bills were reported on 
April 17, 1953. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4663. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 276). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TABER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4664. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 277). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XTII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
[Submitted April 20, 1953] 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 207. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4663, a bill making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 291). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Tllinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 208. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4025, a bill 
authorizing the appropriation of funds to 
provide for the prosecution of projects in the 
Columbia River Basin for flood control and 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 292). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia: Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. Report pursuant to 
section 712 (b) of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; without amendment (Rept. No. 
293). Ordered to be printed. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
228. Joint resolution to permit the entry of 
500 children under 6 years of age, adopted 
by United States citizens who are 
abroad in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or who are employed abroad by the 
United States Government; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 294). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 71. An act for the relief of Bernard W. 
Olson; without amendment (Rept. No. 278). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5. 100. An act for the relief of the Detroit 
Automotive Products Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 279). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 142. An act for the relief of Norman 5, 
MacPhee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
280). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 522. An act for the relief of George F. 
Ruckman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
281). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 720. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
John J. O'Donnell, United States Naval Re- 
serve; without amendment (Rept. No. 282). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 851. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mary M. Mendenhall; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 283). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 738. A bill for the relief of the 
widow and children of the late John L. 
LeCours; without amendment (Rept. No. 
284). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 821. A bill for the relief 
of the American Barrel Co., Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 285). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 851. A bill for the relief of 
Alfred J. Stahl; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1905. A bill for the relief of 
Montgomery of San Francisco, Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 287). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2034. A bill for the relief of 
Lt. (jg) Samuel E. McMillan; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 288). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2813. A bill for the relief of 
William E. Aitcheson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 289). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4471. A bill for the relief 
of Lt. Col. Homer G. Hamilton; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 290). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 974. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Morad-Malek-Aslani; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 295). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.1211. A bill for the relief of 
Isak Benmuvhar; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 296). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
228. Joint resolution granting the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 297). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.248, An act for the relief of Mary 
Bouessa Deeb; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 298). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.255. An act for the relief of Sister 
Odilia, also known as Maria Hutter; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 299). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.306. An act for the relief of Wal- 
traut Mies van der Rohe; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 300). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 5.811. An act for the relief of George 
Mauner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
301). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.846. An act for the relief of Charles 
Anthony Desotell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 302). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 16, 
1953, the following bills were introduced 
on April 17, 1953: 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R. 4663. A bill making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 4664. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
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Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

[Introduced and referred April 20, 1953] 

| By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 4665. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 4666. A bill. to amend the act of July 
15, 1947 (ch. 249, 61 Stat. 324), an act to 
allow a successor railroad corporation the 
benefits of certain carryovers of a predeces- 
sor corporation for the purposes of certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 4667. A bill to restore certain re- 
married widows to the pension rolls; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4668. A bill to extend certain bene- 
fits to veterans who received a service-con- 
nected disability as a result of service in Ger- 
many during the occupation of Germany 
after World War I; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4669. A bill to permit the deduction 
for income-tax purposes of certain expenses 
paid or incurred by an individual for the care 
of his dependents in order that such indi- 
vidual may be gainfully employed or self- 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 4670. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mrs. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 4671. A bill to provide for acquisit'on 
of land and the construction of a post office 
in the borough of West Mifflin, Allegheny 
County, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: P 

H. R. 4672. A bill to amend the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 so as to authorize 
the payment of fair compensation to persons 
contracting to deliver certain strategic or 
critical minerals or metals in cases of failure 
to recover reasonable costs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 4673. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to remove inequities with respect 
to the granting of increases in the annuities 
of certain individuals who have purchased 
additional annuities by voluntary contribu- 
tions; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 4674. A bill to increase the rates and 
amounts of compensation which may be 
earned by retired commissioned officers when 
employed by the United States, and to pro- 
vide that such rates and amounts shall in- 
crease or decrease as the level of prices in- 
creases or decreases; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 4675. A bill to amend section 112 (b) 
(7) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to recognition of gain in certain corporate 
liquidations) so that it will apply, to cases 
where the transfer of all the property under 
the liquidation occurs within 1 calendar 
month in 1953 or 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4676. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit Federal participation in 
public assistance for patients in private in- 
stitutions for tuberculosis and for patients 
in private institutions for mental diseases; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOPE: 


H.R. 4677. A bill to repeal certain acts re- 


lating to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agri- 
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cultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H.R. 4678. A bill to increase by $400 the 
amount which students who are working 
their way through school or college may earn 
without subjecting themselves or their par- 
ents to liability for Federal income tax, by 
providing that $400 of the amount earned 
in a calendar year by a full-time student 
shall be excluded from his gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 4679. A bill to exempt from the ad- 
missions tax certain amateur athletic games 
conducted or sponsored by. organizations 
exempt under section 101 (8) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4680. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the act of October 15, 1914, commonly known 
as the Clayton Act; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 4681. A bill to provide for closer 
supervision of the costs of constructing irri- 
gation and reclamation projects, and proj- 
ects in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4682. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 4683. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to repeal the $75 
work clause; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4684. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for the Lower San Joaquin 
River project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4685. A bill to authorize the adoption 
of a report relating to seepage and drainage 
damages on the Illinois River, Ill; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R.4686. A bill to amend section 122 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide that 
so much of a net operating loss for a taxable 
year beginning in 1947 and ending in 1948 
as is allocable to 1948 may be carried over 
to the third succeeding taxable year; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4687. A bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to 
promote the development of atomic power 
by private enterprise for industrial purposes; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 4688. A bill to assure the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources necessary to the 
national security by providing a limitation 
on the quantity of crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products that may be imported into 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request): 

H.R. 4689. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. D'EWART (by request): 

H. R. 4690. A bill to provide for the erection 
of appropriate markers in national ceme- 
teries to honor the memory of members of 
the Armed Forces missing in action; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 4691. A bill to establish a Federal 

Minerals Corp. in order to establish and 
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maintain a sound minerals industry in the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking 


79th Congress, with regard to compensation 

for overtime and holiday employment; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BONNER: 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution appointing 
a committee to attend the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the first airplane flight 
at Kill Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution extending 
certain authority of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to Guam and Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution amending 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ommending a special session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to deal with 
disarmament and calling for a crusade for 
world peace and freedom; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution pro- 
moting through the United Nations an effec- 
tive and enforceable system of world wide 
disarmament and calling for a crusade for 
world peace and freedom; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H. Res. 209. Resolution for the relief of Mrs. 
Nell Watts, widow of Dewey Watts; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 210. Resolution providing that no 
further funds shall be appropriated for the 
further construction of the Garrison Dam 
until an investigation be made by a special 
committee of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. Res. 211. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to 
conduct an investigation and study of traffic 
problems in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 212. Resolution providing funds for 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 211; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. Res. 213. Resolution providing funds for 
the expenses of the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 161; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: Memorial of the 
Washington State House of Representatives 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion and make adequate appropriations for 
the development of facilities for fishing fleet 
moorage in the Blaine Harbor, at Blaine, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the compensation 
of postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to repair of Morro Bay breakwater; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation necessary to permit the 
legal entry of Anne Elizabeth Craps into the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation appropriating funds for 
flood control at Hanapepe, Kauai, T. H., au- 
thorized by Public Law 534, 78th Congress; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorilalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to extend the authority of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to include the 
purchase of loans in Hawaii and to authorize 
the Federal Housing Administration to raise 
the limit of loans insured by it in Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to make a determination of the average im- 
ports of fillets into the United States in the 
10-year period from 1940 to 1950, and estab- 
lish a quota on such imports based upon 
that 10-year average, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 4693. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Greenbaum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 4694. A bill for the relief of Hilkka 
Annikki Huotari; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 4695. A bill for the relief of Romolo 

Carcich; to the Committee on the. Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4696. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
(also known as Eugene) Cataldi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 4697. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Erna Blanks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 4698. A bill for the relief of the 
Weisz family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 4699. A bill for the relief of Robert 
F. Suczek; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 4700. A bill for the relief of Gio- 
vanni Silla; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 4701. A bill for the relief of Josip 
Stanic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELLER (by request): 

H. R. 4702. A bill for the relief of Dora 
Meisels; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4703. A bill for the relief of Azelino 
Esteves Alvez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 4704. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Di Colandrea; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4705. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aram Ajderian and Miss Sona Ajderian; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.4706. A bill for the relief of Horace 
M. Emory; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 4707. A bill for the relief of Lee Yim 

Quon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 4708. A bill for the relief of Yrjo 
(George) Israel Erkinpoika Haapanen; Anna 
Esther Alfhild Haapanen, nee Talkari; Seppo 
Pellervo Haapanen; Anna Lissa Hytinen, nee 
Haapanen; Timo Juhani Haapanen; and Eira 
Telervo Haapanen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4709, A bill for the relief of Alfred El 
Anid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H.R. 4710. A bill for the relief of Ayako 
Yanagisawa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4711. A bill for the relief of Demet- 
rios Lambrou Aretis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 4712. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Johnson Morris and Marion Frances Morris; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R. 4713. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 

Milward; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


176. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of constituents of Berlin and Chesa- 
peake City, Md. (Worcester and Cecil Coun- 
ties, respectively) relative to proposed legis- 
lation to prohibit alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising over radio and television and in our 
magazines; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

177. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Sons 
of the Revolution, St. Louis, Mo., recommend- 
ing that all meetings of the United Nations 
be opened and closed with prayers; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

178. Also, petition of the president, West- 
ern Montana Mine Owners and Operators 
Association opposing the transfer of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and/or the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Geological Survey, 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture, or to any other 
department whose aims, intents, and pur- 
poses might not coincide with those of the 
mining industry; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

179. Also, petition of Sauk County Federa- 
tion of Labor, Baraboo, Wis., to oppose the 
passage of any legislation which would cir- 
cumvent the decision of the Supreme Court, 
raise Federal taxes, injure our peacetime oil 
reserves, and jeopardize the defenses of the 
United States of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

180. Also, petition of Goodhue County 
Democratic Farmer Labor Organization, Red 
Wing, Minn., relative to opposing the passage 
of any legislation which would circumvent 
the decision of the Supreme Court, raise Fed- 
eral taxes, injure our peacetime oil reserves; 
and jeopardize the defenses of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

181. Also, petition of Konrad Fischer and 
others, New York City, N. Y., relative to the 
case of Konrad Fischer v. Interboro Mutual 
Indemnity Company (Case No. 2936579), and 
requesting that it be investigated by a con- 
gressional committee or a grand jury; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

182. Also, petition of Mrs. Sadie E. McCrae 
and others, of Orlando, Fia., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447 social-se- 
curity legislation, known as the Townsend 
pian; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

183. Also, petition of A. Ueda and 400 
others, Kumamoto Junior College, Kumamo- 
to, Japan, requesting release of the Japanese 
people who are serving prison terms as war 
criminals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D, C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Since it is of Thy mercy, O Gracious 
Father, that another day is added to our 
lives, we pause in this quiet moment to 
dedicate it to the service of our fellow 
men. We give Thee thanks with deep 
humility that we are summoned to live 
and give in such a time. Keep us ever 
mindful that we have been set apart to 
serve in a climactic hour, that our 
thoughts, our attitudes, our words, and 
our acts are not our own, but go out from 
this place to influence and to mold the 
structure of human relationships. For 
the fabric and fiber which we shall put 
into our task this day, prepare us now, 
we beseech Thee, O God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, April 20, 
1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H. R. 444. An act to amend the act of May 
19, 1947, so as to increase the percentage of 
certain trust funds held by the Shoshone 
and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Reser- 
vation which is to be distributed per capita 
to individual members of such tribes; 

H.R. 1243. An act to amend the act of 
June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 16); 

H. R. 1244. An act to amend section 13 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the 
distribution of tribal funds and other pur- 
poses”; 

H. R.2113. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the American Legion so as to 
redefine (a) the .powers of said corpora- 
tion, (b) the right to the use of the name 
SODA American Legion” and “American Le- 
gion”; 

H.R. 2565. An act to further amend the 
act of January 2, 1942, entitled “An act to 
provide for the prompt settlement of claims 
for damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign countries”; 

H. R. 2990. An act to amend the act which 
incorporated the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; 

H.R, 3409. An act to terminate certain 
Federal restrictions upon Indians; 

H.R. 3411. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to reestablish and correct the 
boundaries of the Quincy National Cemetery 
by the exchange of Government-owned lands 
ps the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, Quincy, 

“+ 

H.R. 3429. An act to amend clause (4) of 
section 35 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; 

H. R.3915. An act to permit the mining, 
Gevelopment, and utilization of the mineral 
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resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
reserved for power development, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 4483, An act to provide compensation 
to the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of In- 
dians for certain lands of the Riverton rec- 
lamation project within the ceded portion of 
the Wind River Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes, 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
vnanimous-consent agreement entered 
into when the Senate took a recess yes- 
terday, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. JAcKson] has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, JACK- 
son] yield? 

Mr. JACKSON, I yield with the stip- 
ulation that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Wash- 
ington will relinquish the floor at 12:30. 
At that time I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators may be permitted to 
introduce bills, submit resolutions, and 
transact the usual morning-hour type of 
business, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, when 
the Senate recessed last night, I was dis- 
cussing the inadequacy of the provision 
in the pending joint resolution with ref- 
erence to the definition of State bound- 
aries. I now turn to a discussion of the 
development of the important oil re- 
sources in the submerged lands, 

Iam concerned that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 makes no provision whatever 
for uniform handling of these precious 
resources. I understand that by careless, 
unregulated drilling much oil and gas 
can be lost. This might not matter to 
the hit-and-run variety of driller who 
might get a lease on the land. But it 
could matter greatly to the citizens of 
this country and future generations who 
need these resources to maintain their 
civilization. I do not think that in mat- 
ters affecting all States, individual States 
should legislate each in their own 
fashion. Our States have differing view- 
points and that is the wonder of our 
Nation. But where would our resources 
be today if they were protected with the 
abandon and diversity which the States 
use in such matters as for example, the 
divorce laws? 

In giving away this public trust we 
do not know what price we exact from 
our descendants. We know today that 
billions of dollars worth of oil, natural 
gas, and sulfur lie under the marginal 
sea. These were only recently dis- 
covered. The lands have not been care- 
fully analyzed. Other valuables, impor- 
tant in the future, may lie there as well, 
perhaps uranium itself, vital in the pro- 
duction of atomic energy. $ 
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THE MARGINAL SEAS A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The area of the submerged lands in 
itself, by the very wording of the bill, 
remains a public charge and a public 
responsibility, but not a public benefit. 
All 48 States continue to pay taxes and 
take responsibility for the Coast Guard, 
which costs the country millions of dol- 
lars a year, and for the customs, weather, 
immigration, police, and defense sery- 
ices, whose exact costs are impossible to 
compute, but which run high in peace- 
time, and which would soar higher, in- 
deed, in the event of war. Proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13 relinquish 
to three States the royalties and benefits 
from the assets of the area, while in a 
lordly manner they “permit” the United 
States to retain its costly “rights” for 
“purposes of commerce, navigation, na- 
tional defense, and international affairs.” 
In other words, the taxpayers of 48 
States are asked to maintain and pro- 
tect the sites, while 3 States alone may 
profit from the natural resources there. 

The Supreme Court decision in the 
Texas case of 1947 explained with clarity 
why the law deems that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount interest in the 
marginal sea. I quote: 

Once low-water mark is passed, the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign, * * * If the prop- 
erty, whatever it may be, lies seaward of the 
low-water mark, its use, disposition, man- 
agement, and control involve national inter- 
ests and national responsibilities, 


Talk of States’ extensions beyond the 
national 3-mile limit is not only illogical; 
it is dangerous to us as a Nation. I wish 
to quote from a letter which Assistant 
Secretary of State Thruston B. Morton 
wrote to me: 

Extension of the boundary of a State be- 
yond the 3-mile limit would directly con- 
fiict with international law, as the United 
States conceives it, and may, moreover, pre- 
cipitate developments in international prac- 
tice to which this Government, in the 
national interest, is clearly opposed. 

THE DANGERS OF BEING FENCED IN 


We hear much about the rights of 
coastal States. I represent a State with 
a long coastline. There is a right that 
concerns me that may in the long run 
be more important to all of us than the 
rights of three States to push out their 
boundaries for the sake of oil. I refer 
to the right we all have to live peace- 
ably with other nations, with respect for 
international law. 

Many people do not realize that at 
least one of our great industries which 
will be hurt by thoughtless juggling of 
the boundaries is the fishing industry. 
Our annual fishing catch is worth $325 
to $350 million. Dependent service in- 
dustries bring the total involved to more 
than $1 billion annually. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has estimated that a 
million people, twice as many as live in 
Seattle, the largest city of my State, are 
dependent for livelihood on the fishing 
industry. More than half the value of 
the fishing catch is in the high seas con- 
tiguous to foreign nations. 

We are already fighting Mexican at- 
tempts to claim a boundary 9 miles out 
into the gulf. Mexican naval forces have 
seized a number of our fishing boats in 
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the past few years, accusing our shrimp 
fishermen of poaching in their waters. 
The United States Government—not any 
State—paid fines to obtain the release of 
our fishermen. 

Our fishing supplies are vital today and 
will become more so. As our population 
increases, with a better standard of living 
for all, we need more protein in the 
American diet. The resources of the 
land are limited; those of the seas are 
just becoming known and accessible, 
Nine-tenths of the tunafish industry, 
important to the west coast, comes from 
the high seas contiguous to the 10 Amer- 
ican Republics south of San Diego on the 
Pacific coast. In this area lie our pos- 
sibilities for expansion of this valuable 
industry. 

In this connection I should like to read 
some excerpts from the minority views, 
beginning on page 13, under the heading 
“The Threat to West Coast Fisheries.” 
I quote beginning at the bottom of the 
page: 

Mr. Real further quoted from Dr. Chap- 
man’s testimony when he turned to the 
effect extension of our boundaries might 
have on the Pacific coast fishing industries: 

“The tunafishery has become the most 
valuable marine fishery of the United States. 
Nine-tenths of its yield comes from areas of 
the high seas which are contiguous to the 
10 American Republics south of San Diego 
on the Pacific coast. The fishery is still in a 
rapid state of expansion both volumewise and 
geographically. Nearly all sources of further 
expansion lie in the high seas off the coasts of 
other countries both in the Pacific and At- 
lantic. * * + 

“In the Pacific Northwest we have valuable 
fisheries for salmon, halibut, various ground 
fish, albacore, and other fishes in the high 
seas contiguous to British Columbia. Our 
Pacific fisheries are expanding outward into 
the multitudinous islands of Oceania, which 
are under the jurisdiction of many nations.” 


I continue to read from the minority 
views, at page 34: 

The value of the tuna pack has increased 
from $19,397,887 in 1941 to a record peak of 
$113,000,833. Tuna brought to California 
ports accounted for $98,021,745 of this 
value; that brought to Washington, Oregon, 
or Hawaiian ports for $12,623,184. 

A preliminary review of landings at San 
Pedro, Calif., places the value of the catch 
brought to that port alone as $38 million, 
and to the port of San Diego as $17 million. 

Salmon fisheries are also very important 
to the Pacific Northwest. A portion of the 
Puget Sound fishing fleet, consisting of some 
200 boats and 1,500 fishermen, fish for 
salmon, halibut, and bottom fish off the 
coast of Canada, but outside the 3-mile 
limit. Value of the catch originating in 
waters off the Canadian coasts approximates 
$7,500,000 annually. Much of this value is 
produced in the Hecate Straits. between 
Queen Charlotte Island and the Canadian 
mainland. These straits vary in width to a 
maximum of 60 miles. Puget Sound fisher- 
men are apprehensive that any deviation 
from our historical position on fishing rights 
will be an open invitation to Canada to ex- 
tend its territorial waters. 

Should Canada decide, on the basis of any 
action by this Congress, to extend its seaward 
boundary to 1014 miles, much of the present 
fishing grounds in this area would be ex- 
cluded to our fishermen, 

Periodically certain Canadians have 
threatened to close these banks to our fishing 
fleet, contending that the straits constitute 
inland waters and, as reported above, they 
were supported in effect by the Canadian 
Minister of Fisheries several years past. 
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The position of this Canadian official, in- 
cidentally, has no counterpart in the United 
States Government, rendering it even more 
difficult for our Government to protect our 
fishery industry. 

A bill now before the Canadian Parliament 
would authorize the Governor of Canada to 
extend Canadian jurisdiction over any coast- 
al waters whatsover, irrespective of the 3- 
mile limit. One proposal would enclose all 
of Queen Charlotte Sound and Hecate Strait 
in the Pacific; another would include the 
entire Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

How, United States fishermen ask, can the 
United States Government effectively or con- 
scientiously protest extension of seaward 
boundaries by other nations, if the Congress 
grants American States jurisdiction over the 
high seas to a distance of 1014 miles seaward 
from their shores. 

Passage of the quitclaim or conveyance bill 
will open a Pandora’s box of international 
complications, foreseen by Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas in his majority opinion 
in United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 787), 
It stated in part: 

“Today the controversy is over oll. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself.” 

And tomorrow the controversy, if this leg- 
islation is enacted, may be over the fish in 
the high seas, with foreign nations threaten- 
ing the extinction of this industry, vital to 
the food supply of the Nation, and vital to 
the livelihood of a million United States 
citizens, 


Mr, President, I should like to turn now 
to the part of the minority views which 
relates to the threat to the gulf fisheries 
and to the threat to the New England 
fisheries, which begins at page 32: 

THE THREAT TO GULF COAST FISHERIES 


An example of how United States fisheries 
can be affected by any divergency or pre- 
sumed divergence from the 3-mile rule is the 
recent action taken by Mexican authorities 
in seizing United States shrimp boats. 

An article on the subject in the March 5, 
1953, issue of the Christian Science Moniter 
reads in part: 

“Mexican naval forces have seized 13 
United States shrimp boats and some 50 
fishermen charged with poaching for 
shrimp in Mexican waters. They were 
brought into the port of Campeche. 

“Earlier incidents of recent date involved 
the capture of 2 Brownsville, Tex., fishing 
boats and 9 crewmen at Tuxpan, and the 
seizure of 2 other vessels near Progresso. 

“Therefore, many shrimp boats are not 
a-comin’ back to their home bases in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas—at least not 
immediately. 

“Individual tempers and international ten- 
sions rise as irate shrimp boat owners in 
Florida and other areas lodge complaints 
with the State Department in Washington. 
They hold that their boats did not violate 
international law. 

“The Mexican press, in similarly indignant 
tone, loudly protests against foreign pirates 
who are stealing one of Mexico's prized 
natural resources. 

“This is only the latest flareup in inter- 
National feeling overs the lowly decapod 
crustacean. Disputes have been almost con- 
tinuous since the war. Cubans and Hon- 
duran fishermen have also figured in Mexi- 
can charges * * *, 

“Also behind the dispute is a basic dis- 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico over how far out from land territorial 
waters extend. Mexico claims 9 miles, but 
the United States adheres to the 3-mile limit 
generally, but not universally, agreed to.” 

Our Government must insist on the rights 
of United States fishermen to follow the tra- 
ditional practice of obtaining fish or crusta- 
ceans from the high seas beyond the 3-mile 
zone wherever they may find them, 
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But such insistence will be difficult and 
final results uncertain if the Congress ex- 
tends the territorial waters of three States 
to 10% miles seaward beyond the low-tide 
line. How can our diplomats with good grace 
argue for adherence to the 3-mile limit by 
other nations while bound to a 10%4-mile 
rule in waters adjacent to several American 
States? 

Dr. W. M. Chapman, special assistant to 
the Under Secretary of State, told of the seiz- 
ure on the high seas off the coast of Mexico 
of several United States shrimp trawlers by 
a Mexican coast guard vessel. Five trawlers 
were seized (two escaped), their cargoes con- , 
fiscated, nets removed, and vessels threatened 
with confiscation until, on May 3, 1950, the 
United States. consul, under protest, paid 
fines assessed by the Government of Mexico. 

The United States vessels, as pointed out 
by Dr. Chapman, were fishing in an area in 
which they had been informed specifically 
by the Department of State that they, as 
citizens of the United States, had a right to 
fish without permission from, or molestation’ 
by, the Mexican Government or any other 
government save that of the United States, 

Dr. Chapman concluded by saying: 

“The fishery for shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico has become one of our most rapidly 
growing and valuable fisheries. New banks 
are being discovered one after the other. 
The rapidly expanding fishery is moving 
south into the high seas contiguous to our 
neighbors to the south, It is known that 
large unused resources of shrimp lie farther 
south waiting the harvest and going to waste 
each year for want of it. 

“Thus if we permit the loss of our fisheries 
that now exist in the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of foreign countries we lose the 
biggest half of our fishing industry at one 
stroke. 

“Even this, however, is not so serious as 
the fact that we would at the same time 
lose the right to expand these fisheries as 
this Nation’s need for protein food and ani- 
me oils expands with our growing popula- 
tion. 

“The food resources of our land area are 
strictly limited. The vast food resources 
available in the sea are only now being 
realized as the result of ocean research pro- 
grams which have been going on during and 
since the war. Undreamed of new technical 
means are being designed and put into use 
to harvest food resources not known to man- 
kind before. The picture of harvesting food 
from the sea is changing with such rapidity 
that no man can tell today what shape or 
volume it will take next year or the years 
thereafter.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Griswo.p in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr, JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to my good friend, the Senator 
from Montana, for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have been very 
much interested in what the Senator 
from Washington has been saying about 
the food supply of our country and how 
it would be affected by the Holland joint 
resolution, which now is before the Sen- 
ate. 

Before I reach my question, I should 
like the Senate to know that Montana is 
the one State of the Union that has op- 
posed this giveaway measure all the 
way through, first through its former 
Attorney General Bottomly, who now is 
on the supreme court of our State, and 
later through the present attorney gen- 
eral, Arnold H. Olsen. Montana has 
consistently taken an attitude which I 
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believe to be sound in regard to the 
pending proposal, because we have felt 
all along that this measure would in- 
deed be the opening wedge by means of 
which other “grabs” would be made and 
other resources which we possess as part 
of the public domain would be taken 
away from us. I refer specifically to the 
introduction in the House and in the 
Senate of bills known as “cattlemen’s 
grab bills’—measures which would give 
to some 25,000 or 30,000 livestock men a 
practically ironclad and_ exclusive 
monopoly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
in the chair). The Chair reminds the 
Senator from Montana that the Senator 
from Washington yielded only for a 
question. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana now makes a speech, he invites the 
loss of the floor by the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the Senator 
from Washington if the present en- 
deavor on the part of the sheepmen and 
the cattlemen to obtain exclusive graz- 
ing rights is only an indication of what 
will happen if this joint resolution be- 
comes law? 

Mr. JACKSON. I sincerely believe 
that the pending measure is merely the 
opening wedge of a movement in con- 
nection with which we shall find our- 
selves confronted, as we are at the mo- 
ment, with proposals, in one form or an- 
other, to take over various sections of 
the public domain, either for the States 
or for private interests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I ask the 
Senator from Washington if it is not his 
belief, that if the cattlemen’s grab bill is 
enacted, what we shall be creating will 
be, in effect, a revival of the old feudal- 
istic system, by means of which leases 
could be handed down from father to 
son, and at the expense of the public, 
great areas of land could be removed 
from use for the purposes of feeding 
cattle and sheep, and could be turned 
over to individuals, for their own par- 
ticular use, regardless of the number of 
head of stock grazed on it, and regardless 
of the damage done to the forage crops? 

Mr. JACKSON. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Montana. It is regrettable 
that some of our citizens have such short 
memories. The man who was respon- 
sible for protecting the grazing lands 
and for laying down a sound policy pro- 
tecting the public domain, of course was 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He was 
aided and abetted by another great Re- 
publican of that era, the Chief Forester 
of the United States, Gifford Pinchot. 
Those two distinguished Americans were 
responsible for laying the foundation for 
a sound conservation program in the 
United States. I wish our good friends 
on the other side of the aisle would read 
and reread the history of the Theodore 
Roosevelt era and of what Theodore 
Roosevelt did for all Americans, in help- 
ing to conserve the Nation’s resources, so 
that we in America could enjoy a more 
abundant life. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the statement recently 
made by former President. Hoover, to 
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the effect that the Government should 
not participate in the transmission of 
power, but should build dams with the 
people’s money and turn the power over 
to the private utilities, indicates another 
step in the direction of giving away the 
resources which this country possesses, 
resources which should be used for the 
benefit of all its people? 

Mr. JACKSON. In reply, I may say 
it indicates once again an abandonment 
of the sound principles of conservation 
enunciated by that great Republican 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. As Iin- 
dicated yesterday, he was the President 
who was responsible for the adoption of 
the preference-and-priority clause in the 
sale and disposition of power from Fed- 
eral dams. It was during his admin- 
istration that the Reclamation Act of 
1902 was amended to provide for a pref- 
erence to municipalities in the sale of 
power from Federal dams. President 
Hoover now calls the program initiated 
by President Theodore Roosevelt so- 
cialism. Mr. President, those of us who 
have been familiar for a long time with 
this fight are aware of the fact that so- 
cialism can be a convenient scareword 
to frighten the people out of their 
rights—in this case, out of their right to 
the great resources which the Federal 
Government holds in trust for all the 
American people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, let me say 
that I agree with the statement just 
made by the Senator from Washington. 
Then I should like to point out that 
one of the greatest incentives to private 
enterprise has been the development of 
the REA’s which came into being largely 
through providing public power. I 
should like to ask the Senator whether 
he has ever heard of Senate Resolution 
21, adopted by the State Senate of Kan- 
sas, which reads as follows: 

Senate Resolution 21 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to pass a law granting 
to the State of Kansas all mineral inter- 
ests, and full mineral ownership in lands 
owned by the United States or any and 
all Federal agencies within the boundaries 
of Kansas 

Whereas there is pending in the United 
States Congress a bill commonly known as 
the Holland bill, which the sponsor contends 
“simply recognizes, confirms, establishes and 
vests in the States the submerged lands and 
the natural resources therein”; and 

Whereas similar legislation has been passed 
by two former Congresses, which bills were 
vetoed: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, That we respectfully urge, request 
and memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, that in the event they pass legisla- 
tion granting to the border or coastal States 
the mineral rights in and under and min- 
eral deposits, including oil and gas, in the 
property commonly referred to as the tide- 
lands, whether it be the Holland bill or 
any other similar bill, that said Congress 
likewise pass a law granting unto the State 
of Kansas all mineral rights owned by the 
United States, or any agency of the United 
States, and all mineral interests in and 
under land owned by the United States, and 
lying within the borders of the State of 
Kansas; be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit an enrolled copy of 
this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, each member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the United States Senate and to each mem- 
ber of the Kansas delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 


The resolution is signed by the presi- 
dent and by the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of Kansas, 

I ask the Senator from Washington, 
what does this resolution signify? Is 
this but a forerunner of what we may 
expect? Is the Holland joint resolution 
to become a precedent because of which 
each of the States may lay claim to all 
the public resources within its bound- 
aries? 

Mr. JACKSON. I may say in re- 
sponse to the question of the Senator 
from Montana, it would occur to me 
that it is merely the setting of a pattern, 
and that if the pending joint resolution 
becomes law, the various States will be 
in a consistent position to demand that 
the rights over submerged lands which 
the Federal Government now holds in 
many of the States in connection with 
the reservation of certain oil and gas 
rights be turned over to the respective 
States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that there are involved not 
only rights to the submerged lands, but 
also surface rights? Are there not in- 
volved, in addition to gas and oil, mag- 
nesium and fisheries, and not only rights 
with respect to minerals under the 
land—which the Kansas Senate desires 
for its State—but also grazing lands; 
and that, as attested by bills introduced 
in both the Senate and House, there may 
well be involved also forest lands and 
public parks; so that eventually what we 
would have would be private enterprise 
on a national scale, with nothing left for 
the people, either for recreation or for 
any useful purpose? 

Mr. JACKSON. There can be no 
question about that. I quite agree with 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude my remarks on the fisheries prob- 
lem by reading from the minority views 
accompanying Senate Joint Resolution 
13, at page 33: 

THE THREAT TO NEw ENGLAND FISHERIES 

Mr. John J. Real appeared before the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during its 1953 hearings on submerged lands 
to present the problems which will confront 
the United States fishing industry if legisla- 
tion extending the boundaries of the United 
States should become law. 

Mr. Real this year quoted from Dr. Chap- 
man’s testimony of May 25, 1950: 

“The great fisheries that have been 
cuted by New Englanders for 300 years lie 
for the most part in the high seas contiguous 
to the coast of Canada. All expansion that 
is anticipated lies in the direction of being 
farther and farther from our coasts, north- 
ward and eastward around the corner of 
Newfoundland and up Davis Strait past 
Greenland and Labrador.” 

It is important to note that New England 
fisheries take fish valued at nearly $20 mil- 
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lion from water off Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, 


The thing I wish to make clear in this 
field is that Senate Joint Resolution 13 
pushes the States’ rights out so far as to 
exclude foreign interests from touching 
not just the land of the Continental Shelf 
but the free-swimming fish in the waters 
out beyond our 3-mile boundary. This is 
all very well, except that it means that 
other countries have every right to pick 
any boundary they choose to keep us out. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr, JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
in the Holland joint resolution there is 
absolutely no limitation with regard to 
States boundaries? We hear reference 
to a 3-mile limit, then to a 1014-mile 
limit, and then to a 27-mile limit. Un- 
der the joint resolution the limit is 
purely an open-end proposition. ‘The 
State boundaries could be advanced to 
any point which Congress may at a later 
date decide. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. This 
Nation, since the time when Thomas 
Jefferson was Secretary of State, has 
adhered to the 3-mile rule. As I under- 
stand, the 3-mile limit concept came 
into being by reason of the fact that at 
the time when Thomas Jefferson was 
Secretary of State the Norwegians had 
developed a cannon which could fire a 
distance of 3 miles from aboard a war- 
ship. It was the policy of our Govern- 
ment to keep out of naval conflicts so 
that our shores would be free from any 
such engagements. Consequently, the 
policy of the 3-mile limit was developed. 
The Government of the United States, 
through every administration, Repub- 
lican and Democratic alike, has adhered 
to the 3-mile limit. The testimony of 
State Department officials in the hear- 
ings before our committee likewise up- 
held this sound policy of the 3-mile 
limit. It would seem to me that we are 
inviting disaster immediately to the 
American fishing industry if we permit 
the States to extend not only their right 
to take oil beyond 3 miles, but the 
right to extend their boundaries beyond 
the 3-mile limit. If such a thing is made 
possible, the State Department will be 
placed in an untenable position. > I 
would say that our State Department of- 
ficials, reading the section in the joint 
resolution with reference to boundaries, 
would be unable to tell or to advise our 
fishery interests exactly what the State 
boundary lines may be in the future. 

The protection we enjoy from interna- 
tional law disappears. Our position be- 
comes untenable; we have nothing more 
to stand on. 

AS WE PUSH OUR FENCES OUT, ALL THE OTHER 
NATIONS IN THE WORLD CAN CLOSE THEIR 
FENCES IN AGAINST US 
By this measure, in short, we shrink 

our world and we shrink it where it 

hurts. Our own interests on the high 
seas the world over, our interests in- 
volved in the law, in goodwill, and in 
hard cash would suffer immeasurably if 
the joint resolution were enacted. The 
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precedent is dangerous beyond words to 
the future of this Nation. 


STATES’ RIGHTS 
An issue has been misused in this de- 


bate. I refer to the issue of States’ 
rights, I, too, believe in the rights of 
States. I believe that the rights of 48 


States are involved here. Just as Cali- 
fornia has an interest in the public for- 
ests located in my State of Washington, 
so the citizens of my State and of every 
State have an interest in the oil located 
in the national zone off the shores of 
California. 

This is not a Democratic or Republi- 
can issue. I should like to quote a great 
Republican on the question of States’ 
rights in connection with the conserva- 
tion of our resources. The Republican 
was named Gifford Pinchot. Every 
American owes a debt to him for the 
work he did as forester and conserva- 
tionist fighter under President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Said Pinchot in 1947: 

The most specious and least expected ar- 
gument of the power people was the old 
States’ rights argument. * * * They hung it 
on the fact that water rights belonged to the 
States, which was true enough, and they 
have clung to it ever since. The special in- 
terests find it far easier to control a State 
legislature than the Congress of the United 
States. * * * In many States huge sums are 
poured out for the upkeep of political ma- 
chines and the financing of primary and gen- 
eral elections, for the purpose of controlling 
legislation and also executive action and ju- 
dicial decisions. It is far more prevalent 
than the general public has any idea of. 
This is not merely theory. It is based on 
evidence secured by personal experience over 
many years and in many parts of the country, 


I do not hear any State claiming the 
“right” to defend itself from foreign ag- 
gression or safeguard its shores in peace- 
time. Only as a united Nation can we 
exist in strength and safety. And if the 
common strength is needed for protec- 
tion then the common benefit should be 
assured from resources lying in public 
territory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Washington have any idea as to 
how valuable the resources now under 
consideration actually are? 

Mr. JACKSON. In all sincerity, I 
may say to the Senator from Montana 
that I do not believe anyone knows the 
exact, or even the approximate, value of 
the oil and other minerals beneath the 
submerged lands. Estimates vary from 
$10 billion to $50 billion. If the Conti- 
nental Shelf of Alaska is included, the 
value could well exceed $100 billion. 
That is why some Senators have sug- 
gested that the sensible thing to do 
would be to have made an appraisal of 
the property the Holland joint resolu- 
tion would give to three States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that if the Congress were to 
follow the proposals made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the re- 
turns from this wealth, which would nat- 
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urally be exploited by private enterprise, 
whether it were controlled or owned by 
either the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment, would prove to be a great boon to 
our school system? Inasmuch as our 
teachers are underpaid, our children 
under-educated, and our school facili- 
ties out of date or nonexistent and con- 
sequently, the greatest natural resource 
we have, our children, is being handi- 
capped because at the present time 
proper consideration is not being given 
to their needs in the years which are 
most important to them, why could not 
all this wealth be most feasibly used if 
it were applied, as the Senator from 
Alabama desires, for the education of 
our children and the bettering of our 
school systems? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Hill 
amendment to the Holland joint reso- 
lution is a good one and that it would 
represent a sound investment in a very 
important resource, namely, the chil- 
dren of our time and the children of the 
future. I do not know of a more impor- 
tant resource that needs conservation 
than the children of the United States of 
America, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator comes 
from the northwestern part of the United 
States. His section of the country is 
close to the Territory of Alaska. Ishould 
like to ask the Senator what effect the 
enactment of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion would have on the situation affect- 
ing Big Diomede and Little Diomede Is- 
lands, which are separated by only 142 
miles of water, and one of which is 
owned by the Soviet Union, and the 
other by the United States and now a 
part of the Territory of Alaska? How 
would the Holland joint resolution affect 
that particular situation in connection 
with the extension of sovereignty, if you 
please, on the part of a Territory, or on 
the part of a State if and when Alaska 
really becomes admitted to the Union on 
that basis? 

Mr. JACKSON. I should say that con- 
ceivably, under international law, if, as 
proposed by the pending measure, 
boundary lines were extended 10%4 miles, 
there would be no reason why the Soviet 
Union could not claim an extension of 
its boundary beyond 3 miles and out 1042 
miles. Under such circumstances, I do 
not see how our State Department could 
protest. The situation would be different 
if we were merely to give the States 
the resources under the water; but un- 
der the terms of the Holland joint reso- 
lution, we would be extending the bound- 
ary lines beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In effect, what we 
would be doing would be to nullify the 
idea of an open or a neutral sea. The 
Senator from Washington has mentioned 
fisheries. I do not know whether he has 
discussed the Pribilof Islands and the 
fishing in that area of the Pacific Ocean. 
What would be the effect of the Holland 
joint resolution, or what would be its im- 
plications, on the international agree- 
ment entered into between Canada, the 
United States, Russia, and 1 or 2 other 
countries? - How would the agreement 
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be affected by the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, which would extend sovereignty far 
beyond the recognized limit, so far as 
the States themselves are concerned? 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe that all the 
agreements which involve the 3-mile 
principle certainly would be placed in 
jeopardy, and possibly would be subject 
to termination, if the pending joint reso- 
lution were enacted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Senator 
is to be complimented for bringing out 
not only the loss which we face in con- 
nection with our natural resources, but 
also the international complications 
which would arise by reason of treaties 
and agreements already entered into. I 
feel that this joint resolution affects far 
more than tidelands as such, or the sub- 
merged lands beyond the tidelands, and 
that it raises all sorts of problems and 
questions with relation to international 
agreements, and will, if it becomes law, 
affect us and our relations with the rest 
of the world for years to come. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator. 


CONSERVATION MEANS DECENTRALIZATION, TOO 


One of the arguments offered by the 
proponents of this legislation is the fear 
of the growing centralization of Govern- 
ment. This is a matter of real concern; 
and wherever possible, consistent with 
the public interest, the States should 
assume the responsibility of conducting 
our governmental affairs. 

But this argument can be carried to 
ridiculous extremes. One can argue for 
the elimination of all Federal functions 
on the ground that overcentralization is 
a danger to the country. I doubt that 
any of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion would seriously argue in this vein. 
I have heard no one, for example, con- 
tend that the Federal Government 
should abandon all of its flood-control 
activities on the ground of overcentral- 
ization of Government or socialism. 

What some people like to forget is the 
public responsibility to offset the grow- 
ing powers of great private groups. In 
many areas the Federal Government has 
used the power of the public to regulate 
private activity in the public interest. 
This it should continue to do where the 
States are not capable of proper regula- 
tion in the public interest. 

In the field of resource management 

the Federal Government has seen to it 
that every one, regardless of wealth or 
influence, has equal access to the public’s 
resources. I call this not centraliza- 
tion, but decentralization. 
_ The Federal Government has pro- 
tected resources so that they may con- 
tinue to be useful to all the people. It 
has developed them, invested in them, 
and allotted them so that small people 
as well as great may have the use and 
benefit of them. 

The Federal Government is, after all, 
nothing more or less than the public, 
It is the mechanism whereby all the re- 
Sources are marshaled and used for the 
public’s good. When the full resources 
of the public are needed to achieve the 
public good, Federal activity is not only 
proper; it is necessary, For example, 
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only the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could have built the great 
multipurpose dams such as Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville—and the great 
Hoover Dam as well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
know whether, in the Columbia Basin, 
any private utility could have built 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville, or Hungry 
Horse Dams? Or does he know of any 
private utility which could have built 
Hoover Dam, in the Colorado River, at 
the time it was constructed? 

Mr. JACKSON. If there were any, 
they certainly refused to do so, and 
totally ignored the tremendous hydro- 
electric power potential of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 

The guarding of our great resources in 
the public interest by Government has 
resulted in more small business, more 
individual prosperity, more true compet- 
itive private enterprise. This Govern- 
ment has made sure that the little fel- 
low—many little fellows—get their 
chance at the natural resources. Those 
who work hard or invest wisely can make 
their profit accordingly, but not at the 
expense of the opportunity of others. 

In my own State I see millions of dol- 
lars of private industry, thousands of 
good jobs, as a result of publicly as well 
as privately operated electric power. I 
Know that businessmen, farmers and 
consumers the country over benefit from 
our public domain. 

I noticed in an article in the March 
27, 1953, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report, these words about Federal graz- 
ing lands: 

Most livestock growers seem to regard the 
use of Federal grazing lands as a relatively 
cheap service. The public domain can be 
grazed by private operators at moderate 
rentals. One Nevada rancher explained: 
“Do you think that cattlemen could afford 


to buy 85 percent of Nevada's lands and pay 
taxes on that?” 


The article continues: 

Mining interests, too, are generally satis- 
fied with Federal ownership of public lands 
that might contain minerals. They can ob- 
tain mineral rights on these lands from the 
Government, paying royalties on any discov- 
eries. Few private concerns could afford to 
carry the millions of acres in the public do- 
main that might contain minerals. They 
would prefer more lenient tax allowances 
that recognize the expense and risk of min- 
eral exploration, 


There are many other reasons why I 
oppose Senate Joint Resolution 13. 
Some of these have been very ably pre- 
sented by my colleagues. Our national 
financial responsibilities are heavy, and 
I believe that we have no right to give 
away a source of income which could 
alleviate the tax burden. I agree with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
that the best way this money could be 
spent, after national defense require- 
ments are met, is in the better schooling 
facilities for our children in every State 
in the Union. 

A WARNING AGAINST GIVEAWAYS 


` I wish now to sound an alarm not 
only against the measure before us to- 
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day, but against pressures around us, 
hiding behind the tired old accusations 
of socialism and States’ rights to gain 
for a few interests the benefits achieved 
by half a century of public watchfulness 
and public investment, 

The taxpaying public has invested bil- 
lions of dollars in power projects, recla- 
mation projects, and in our whole pub- 
lic domain, in order to open up areas 
which can produce energy, food, and 
materials for manufacture in our coun- 
try. If we give away national forests, 
rangelands, and power dams, we tess 
away that investment just as it is be- 
ginning to pay off. 

We must face the demands of the fu- 
ture. Our population is growing, and 
our standard of living is rising. This 
means that we shall continue to need 
more land for food and grazing. We 
shall continue to need more electricity, 
more timber, more coal, and above all, 
more oil. We can follow one of two 
paths. We can let unregulated private 
interests scratch the surface and waste 
our resources, or we can reclaim our 
land, protect the worn parts of our soil, 
and prevent erosion and dust bowls. Do 
Senators realize that within 30 years we 
shall lose about 230 million acres of crop- 
land by erosion, or nearly one-quarter 
of all the land in the United States, un- 
Tess we invest about $7 billion to improve 
and protect the soil? 

Among our greatest needs are in- 
creased supplies of fuel and energy. 
That is why the resources of the sub- 
merged lands in the seas are so vital. 
The Materials Policy Commission of 
1952, known as the Paley Commission, 
estimated that the 1950 supply of energy 
must be doubled to meet the demands 
of 1975. We are already net importers 
of oil. We already use more oil than 
we produce, so we are now discussing not 
abstract ideas, but resources immedi- 
ately necessary to all of us. . 

Before I came to the Senate I had the 
honor of serving on the Atomic Energy 
Committee. I notice that the announce- 
ment has come from the administration 
that the United States will make energy 
available in restricted form to private 
industry. I always urged this policy, 
and I am glad that it is going forward. 
But even here a warning must be 
sounded. Nine billion dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money has been invested in the 
production of atomic energy. No pri- 
vate concern could have done it finan- 
cially. For the safety of the whole Na- 
tion, only the Federal Government could 
ethically have developed this precious 
and potentially devastating resource. I 
now urge the Senate and the people of 
the United States to remember both 
their great investment and the serious 
trust of this powerful weapon for good 
or evil, and never cease vigilant regula- 
tion and protection of it. 

We have place in this great country 
of ours for privately owned lands and 
resources—millions of acres of them, 
We have place and need for public trus- 
teeship of valuable resource areas such 
as forests, grazing lands, hunting areas, 
and recreational parks. The benefi- 
ciaries of these are miners, businessmen, 
foresters, fishermen, vyacationers—all 
the people, 
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I believe that the lands off the shores. 


of our country have their useful pur- 


By reason of their geographical’ 


pose. 

situation they are important to our na- 
tional defense and because of their 
wealth they are important to our na- 
tional well-being. The Federal Govern- 
ment should administer this public 
trust, and private companies should de- 
velop the resources. 

I think the plea that the governors of 
the States made in 1908 applies to the 
fight that we are making today, and I 
urge the Senate and the citizens of this 
country to heed to it. Let us save our 
public domain and our national re- 
sources. In the words of the governors, 
“Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee for 
a question. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator real- 
izes with what attention his colleague, 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, has 
listened to his address. If he does I 
am sure he is aware of the gravity with 
which the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see regards the issue to be laden. I be- 
lieve the efforts of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington have 
been unusually able, and his address is 
one of the really fine, logical, and force- 
ful arguments I have heard in my 15 
years’ service in Congress. I wish to 
congratulate the junior Senator from 
Washington -upon a magnificent per- 
formance. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
very appreciative of the Senator's kind 
remarks and I thank him for them, I 
have tried in my statement to the Sen- 
ate to speak not from prejudice, but, I 
hope, from a broad national point of 
view. I may say that I come from a 
State on the coast of which oil was dis- 
covered in the midst of my election cam- 
paign last summer. I believe, therefore, 
that I can speak with some objectivity 
and with a desire to do consistently what 
I believe to be for the good of the men 
and women everywhere in the 48 States 
of our Union, not merely for the benefit 
of 3 or 4 or 5 coastal or gulf States. 
That has been my endeavor, and as a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the pending legislation, I hope 
I can in a small way help to conserve 
the assets and natural resources which 
belong to all the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. Being cognizant of the 
rather difficult position in which the 
junior Senator from Washington might 
be placed by some people, I have appre- 
ciated all the more the broad, objective 
analysis he has made of the problem 
and the statesmanlike viewpoint. and 
position he has taken in clearly placing 
the public welfare ahead of the special, 
local, and, perhaps, ulterior interest of 
any group, 
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Mr. JACKSON. I thank my good 
friend for his very thoughtful comments. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from New York? 


Mr. JACKSON. Iam very happy to’ 


yield to the Senator from New York for 
a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I hope 
the Senator from Washington will per- 
mit me to congratulate him on a thor- 
oughly well constructed and thought-out 
speech. I was particularly glad to note 
that the interests of widely separated 
areas of the country are identical when 
it comes to the question of conserving 
the rights of all our people.. The Senator 
who has just spoken comes from the 
State of Washington on the Pacific coast. 
I come from a coastal State, too, but 
a State which is located on the Atlantic 
Ocean, namely, the State of New York. 

I want the Senator from Washington 
to know how proud I am to be asso- 
ciated with him in the effort in which 
we are engaged, and which I hope will 
prevail, in defending the rights and pros- 
perity and welfare of the 159 million 
people living in the 48 States of the 
Union, not merely the interests of people 
living in one area of our country in a 
few States. I think this fight must be 
an unending one. We must give to it 
the very best that is in us, Otherwise, 
the Nation’s vast resources will be dis- 
sipated and handed over to those who 
would exploit them for private profit, 
rather than being used for the benefit 
of all the people. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I wish to compliment 
him for the great fight he is making in 
trying to protect the great resources of 
our country that belong to all the people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RESIGNATION OF ARTHUR J. ALT- 
MEYER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. . Mr. President, I 
believe I first addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair noticed that the Senator from 
Minnesota addressed the Chair. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TAFT. I was only going to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that I 
have 1 or 2 statements to submit for the 
Recorp, and thereafter I was going to 
ask for a quorum call. 

Mr. TAFT. My idea was to have a 
quorum call at this time, and then to 
have a morning hour, so that Senators 
could submit matters for the RECORD, 
. Mr. HUMPHREY.. I wish to make a 
statement which may take me some- 
what more than the 2 minutes allowed 
under the limitation in’ the morning 
hour. Therefore, I should like to pro- 
ceed with my statement. 

- Mr. TAFT. I have no objection. If 
the Senator from Minnesota has the 
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floor, he can use it in any way he 
chooses; he can speak for 2 hours, so far 
as I am concerned, if he does not wish 
to yield for the purpose of the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days the American people have 
Jost. the services of one of their most 
devoted and capable public servants, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, who resigned as 
Commissioner for Social Security. More 
than any other single individual, Mr. 
Altmeyer is responsible for the social 
security we Americans take so much 
for granted today. 

Mr. Altmeyer graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he stud- 
ied labor problems and social insurance 
under one of the great teachers of 
America, Prof. John R. Commons. 
Soon after completing his studies, Mr. 
Altmeyer became secretary of the in- 
dustrial division of the State of Wis- 
concin. In 1934, he was made Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, under Frances 
Perkins, and was appointed chairman 
of the Technical Board to draft the first 
Social Security Act. 

The Social Security Act was adopted 
by Congress and became law in 1935. 
Mr. Altmeyer is one of its first architects. 
He became a member of the first Social 
Security Board, and in 1936 he was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as Chair- 
man of the Board. He held that posi- 
tion until the Board was abolished by 
the Reorganiaztion Act of 1946, when 
he was appointed Commissioner for So- 
cial Security in the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. This position was abol- 
ished by the Reorganization Act of 1953 
which set up the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Mr. Altmeyer’s 
position ended at the close of business 
on April 10. 

It is difficult for many of us to remem- 
ber the days before 1935 when a tremen- 
dous plague of fear hung over everyone— 
the fear that old age, unemployment, or 
loss of the family breadwinner would 
bring destitution, hunger, and the hu- 
miliation of poverty. Today 60 million 
Americans and their beneficiaries have 
rights and security under our social- 
security program. They pay their so- 
cial-security tax or draw benefits from 
the program in the traditional independ-~ 
ent American principle of insurance. 
Mr. Altmeyer can leaye the Government 
service in the conviction and satisfaction 
that he has performed his job well and 
in the public interest. 

I regret that the new administration 
in its determined drive to remove all 
vestiges of the previous administration 
has seen fit to permit Mr. Alimeyer to 
leave. He had already announced his 
intention of resigning on May 8, when 
he would become eligible for his own re- 
tirement benefits; but-the new adminis- 
tration in its hunger for jobs would not 
extend to this great civil servant the dig- 

nity of these extra 4 weeks as a just re- 
ward for his public service. 

The American people will look with 
interest to see who will be the new 
watchdog of their social-security pro- 
gram. Will it be another guardian of 
the public trust, like Arthur Altmeyer, 
or will it be an agent of those who are 
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not friendly to the social-security pro- 
gram? 

I serve notice, Mr. President, that 
many of us in Congress will be watching 
this development carefully and will do 
what we can to interpret this develop- 
ment to the American electorate. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a farewell message from Mr. 
Altmeyer to the members of the staff be 
printed at this point in the Record. The 
message, in my judgment, is a tribute to 
him and is a reflection of both his keen 
brain and his large heart. I cannot help 
but feel that the action of the adminis- 
tration in allowing Mr. Altmeyer to 
leave the Government service just 30 
days before he would be eligible for full 
retirement is inhumane and ungrateful 
and constitutes a violation of the basic 
sense of humanitarianism and good will 
which underlies the social-security pro- 
gram. It does not, in my judgment, bode 
well for the future of social security un- 
der the new administration. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1953. 
A FAREWELL MESSAGE 
To My Friends and Fellow Workers: 

It is hard to say goodbye to the work of a 
lifetime; but it is even harder to say good- 
bye to all of you who have made a living 
reality of these great social measures en- 
trusted to us for administration. However, 
my sadness at leaving is tempered by my real- 
ization that these programs are now firmly 
established as a part of the American way of 
life and that you who remain will carry on 
as you have in the past, serving the people 
of this country loyally and efficiently. Words 
cannot express my gratitude to all of you. 
Goodbye and God bless you. 

ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


NEED FOR STUDY OF IRON ORE 
PRODUCTION FROM TACONITE 
ORE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to refer to an article entitled “Mc- 
Kay Vetoes Taconite Study in Minne- 
apolis.” The article, which appeared in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune on 
April 15, 1953, points out that a Bureau 
of Mines request for a $1,335,000 appro- 
priation for a new experimental labora- 
tory in Minnesota has been vetoed by 
Secretary of the Interior McKay. I now 
read from the article: 

This is regarded as a serious setback to 
plans to step up experimental work on ben- 
eficiating nonmagnetic taconite iron ore 
in northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, I wish to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the body of the Recorp, 
along with my comments. 

At this time I point out that the devel- 
opment of taconite ore is of vital impor- 
tance to the national security. I submit 
that the vetoing of the request for an 
appropriation of $1,335,000 for a very- 
much-needed and long-needed experi- 
mental laboratory is false economy. 
The vast resources to be developed in the 
northern area of the United States 
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surely merit the consideration of im- 
proved experimentation and scientific 
research. I regret to say that a State 
that has within its confines much-needed 
metals, such as manganese nickel, iron 
ore, taconite, and other ores too numer- 
ous to mention, is without an experi- 
mental station for purposes of research 
and scientific study. 

. I submit that a nation that can spend 
millions of dollars in searching for prod- 
ucts in the far corners of the world might 
very well spend a few dollars within its 
own continental limits in exploring the 
possibilities of research, and, finally, of 
productive development of these very 
critical ores. 

I now serve notice that at the time 
when the appropriation bill pertaining 
to the Bureau of Mines is before the Sen- 
ate, it is my intention to see that these 
funds are restored to the bill, not be- 
cause they happen to pertain to my own 
State, but because I believe they are of 
vital importance to the welfare of the 
whole Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
April 15, 1953] 


McKay VETOES Taconite STUDY IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


WASHINGTON.—A Bureau of Mines request 
for a $1,335,000 appropriation for a new ex- 
perimental laboratory in Minneapolis has 
been vetoed by Interior Secretary McKay, it 
was learned Tuesday. 

This is regarded as a serious setback to 
plans to step up experimental work on bene- 
ficiating nonmagnetic taconite iron ore in 
northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan. 

Plans also had called for expansion of the 
Bureau's work on manganese-bearing ores on 
the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota. 

The laboratory was a victim of the Eisen- 
hower administration’s economy drive. The 
$1,335,000 had been included in former Presi- 
ident Truman’s budget. 

The Bureau still is asking $317,798, or $70,- 
000 more than appropriated last year, for fur- 
ther work on beneficiating iron ore. It also 
is asking $975,861, or $322,727 above last 
year’s figure, for work on manganese projects. 

The Bureau told the House Appropriations 
Committee, “it is extremely doubtful if the 
increasing output of concentrated ore will 
keep pace with the decline in the output of 
direct-shipping ore.” 

Private industry is developing new methods 
of beneficiating magnetic taconite, but the 
capacity planned by 1960 is less than 15 mil- 
lion tons of concentrates per year. By that 
time, the Bureau said, reserves of high-grade 
ores “will have been depleted to the point 
where forced reduction of output will have 
begun.” 

Furthermore, the statement said, current 
industry plans for production of taconite 
concentrates are based on only a small seg- 
ment of the iron-bearing formations. Mag- 
netic taconites now scheduled for beneficia- 
tion by private industry represent less than 
10 percent of the mineable iron formation. 

“Estimates indicate 5 billion tons of crude 
magnetic taconite from which 1,800,000 tons 
of 60 percent concentrates can be produced,” 
the statement said. “Including the extreme- 
ly fine-grained magnetic and nonmagnetic 
taconites, the estimate tonnage exceeds 60 
billion tons of crude material containing at 
least 15 billion tons of ore.” 

The statement called for “funds greatly in 
excess of those made ayailable for this pur- 
pose in the past,” and pointed to the need 
for fundamental research as well as pilot- 
plant operations. 
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_ Paul Zinner, Chief of the Minerals Division 
and former head of the Minneapolis regional 
office, emphasized that in the long-range 
view, the real taconite potention is nonmag- 
netic ores on the western part off the Mesabi 
Range that are not involved in the present 
taconite developments. 

He said it took 20 years to get a usable 
magnetic taconite beneficiation process. It 
might take as long or even longer to develop 
one of the nonmagnetic ores, he said. 

Without the new laboratory, he said work 
in Minneapolis will be limited. Most of the 
small iron-research fund will be used on Ala- 
bama ores, he said. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I, too, have noted the 
elimination of that item from the ap- 
propriation bill. I wish to assure my col- 
league that I share his grave concern 
regarding this matter. If funds for this 
purpose are not restored in the appro- 
priation bill before it comes to the floor, 
I shall join my colleague in endeavoring 
at that time to restore the appropriation 
of such research funds. I fully concur 
in the view he has expressed, namely, 
that there is no economy in striking that 
item from the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. Let me say that because of his 
intimate knowledge of the problems 
which confront certain mineral develop- 
ments in this country, we have hope that 
from the committee we may begin to 
obtain some funds for this urgently 
needed program. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Beall Hendrickson Monroney 
Bennett Henn: rse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Murray 
Bush Neely 
Butler, Md. Holland 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Hunt Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. C. 
Douglas Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Kil Symington 
Eastland Kuchel Tait 
Ellender Langer Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Tobey 
Flanders Long Watkins 
Fulbright Magnuson Welker 
George Malone iley 
Gilette Mansfield Wiliams 
Goldwater Martin Young 
Gore Maybank 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr, SMITH] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNow.anpd!] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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Cuavez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Does the Senator from Ohio desire 
recognition? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think 
that perhaps it would be desirable if the 
Chair would first recognize the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he 
would be willing to yield for a morning 
hour, I would rather have the Senator 
from Arkansas recognized first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will assure the Senator from 
Arkansas that he will be recognized 
when the Senator from Ohio concludes 
his request. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that as in morning 
hour any Senator may introduce bills, 
resolutions, propound unanimous-con- 
sent requests, submit committee reports, 
or anything else that shall be in order, 
with no speech of more than 2 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


A petition was presented, and referred 
as indicated: 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma, relating to the 
enactment of legislation to permit the legal 
entry of Anne Elizabeth Craps into the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore on April 17, 1953, p. 3242, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PAYMENT BY PRIVATE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES FOR SERVICES REN- 
DERED VETERANS IN VETERANS’ 
HOSPITALS — RESOLUTION OF 
SAUK CENTRE (MINN.) POST 67, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Sauk Centre, Minn., Post 67, the 
American Legion, relating to the pay- 
ment by private insurance companies to 
veterans’ hospitals for services rendered 
veterans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, SAUK 

CENTRE Post, No. 67, SAUK CENTRE, MINN. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Sauk Centre American Legion held on April 
9 the following resolution was submitted, 
seconded and unanimously carried: 

“Be it resolved, That the members of this 
post strongly oppose the laws and regula- 
tions which permit insurance companies a 
loophole in not paying veterans hospitals for 
services rendered to veterans who carry hos- 
pitalization and medical plans with private 
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corporations, The policy which permits in- 
surance companies to escape these charges 
is wrong and is one that should have imme- 
diate investigation by the Congress or their 
respective States and should be immedi- 
ately corrected; be it further 

“Resolved, That this post requests that 
the sixth district commander and the de- 
partment commander take immediate steps 
in bringing their organizations to the front 
in correcting the policy which is permitting 
insurance companies to save at the expense 
of the taxpaying people of this country; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution in its en- 
tirety be sent to Eugene Lindquist, sixth 
district commander, Clarissa, Minn.; and 
to Milton Boock, department commander, 
American Legion Department of Minnesota, 
600 Shubert Building, St. Paul, Minn.; and 
to the Honorable Hubert Humphrey, Edward 
J. Thye, and Fred Marshall.” 


THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION ACT—RESOLUTION OF 
NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEX. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a resolution adopted by 
the San Antonio Chapter No. 17, Na- 
tional Sojourners, at San Antonio, Tex., 
March 18, 1953, dealing with the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SAN ANTONIO 
CHAPTER No. 17, NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, AT 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Marcy 18, 1953 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING THE M’CARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act repre- 
sents a comprehensive study by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Department 
of Justice, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and the Visa and Passport Di- 
vision of the State Department, ably as- 
sisted by a staff of experts; and 

Whereas this act was supported by more 
than a hundred patriotic, civil, and religious 
organizations; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act provides 
a comprehensive, sound, and fair immigra- 
tion and naturalization system for the 
United States; and 

Whereas this act is now under an all-out 
attack by the Communists and other sub- 
versive groups in this country as well as pub- 
lications such as the Daily Worker and the 
People's Daily World: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the San Antonio Chapter No. 
17, National Sojourners, at their regular 
meeting on March 18, 1953, That this organi- 
zation strongly endorses the McCarran- 
Waiter Act as it stands and desires no weak- 
ening modification of any form; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 1936. A bill authorizing the accept- 
ance, for purposes of Colonial National His- 
torical Park, of school-board land in ex- 
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change for park land, and for other pur- 
you without amendment (Rept. No. 157); 
an 

H. R. 2936. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
to the State of California for use as a fair- 
ground by the 10-A District Agricultural 
Association, California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 156). 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION TO GUAM AND TO 
AMEND THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT RELATING TO HOUSING IN 
ALASKA—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
report an original joint resolution to ex- 
tend certain authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to Guam 
and to amend the National Housing Act 
with respect to housing in Alaska, and 
I submit a report (No. 155) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) to 
extend certain authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to Guam 
and to amend the National Housing Act 
with respect to housing in Alaska, re- 
ported by Mr. Ives, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, was received, 
read twice by its title, and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1701, A bill for the relief of Paul Stanley 
Blow (Paul Stanley Matsumura); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1702. A bill for the relief of Emilia Pa- 

van; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PAYNE: 

5.1703. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act (49 Stat. 2036, as amended); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 1704. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Pantelis Triantafilu; and 

S. 1705. A bill for the relHef of William 
Lance McKinley (Biro Takedo); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and Mr. 
HUNT): 

S. 1706.A bill to provide for taxation by 
the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand Teton 
National Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request) : 

S. 1707. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Iva 
Bulltail; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1708. A bill to amend section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1709. A bill for the relief of Michi 

Hirata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.1710. A bill for the relief of Jan de 
Bakker; 

5.1711. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Harlan Walker; 

§S. 1712. A bill for the relief of Joseph Sta- 
nic; and 

§.1713. A bill for the relief of Ana Plut; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON (by request): 

S. 1714. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to enter into special agreements for 
certain switching service by railway common 
carriers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S.1715. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Elizabeth (Craps) Urabazo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to extend 
certain authority of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to Guam and to amend 
the National Housing Act with respect to 
housing in Alaska; ordered to be placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he re- 
ported the above joint resolution from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 11 OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
recently handed down a decision in what 
has come to be known as the trial exam- 
iners case, which was an action original- 
ly brought by the Federal Trial Exam- 
iners Conference against the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission and 
other Civil Service Commissioners. In 
both the District Court and the Court 
of Appeals, decisions were rendered up- 
holding the independence of trial exam- 
iners appointed under the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
decision of the Supreme Court has re- 
versed these rulings of the District Court 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
has, in effect, placed trial examiners at 
the mercy of the respective agencies in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
‘ment, with respect to such matters as 
promotion, tenure, compensation, and 
removal. The Supreme Court’s decision 
also specifically disapproves what it calls 
mechanical rotation of cases, although 
the Administrative Procedure Act ex- 
pressly provides for assignment of cases 
to examiners in rotation so far as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. President, this decision of the 
Supreme Court has been very disheart- 
ening to those members of the bar who 
believe, as I do, that the independence 
and impartiality of hearing examiners 
is- absolutely essential if the Admini- 
strative Procedure Act is to operate suc- 
cessfully. 

There was, of course, a remote possi- 
bility that the Supreme Court, upon re- 
consideration, might see fit to grant a 
Tehearing in this case. A petition for 
such rehearing was filed, but this peti- 
tion was denied on April 6. This pe- 
“tition, while short, is extremely interest- 
ing, because it points out what is, to my 
mind at least, the inescapable fact that 
the Supreme Court, in its decision, failed 
to give effect to the plain provisions of 
the statute. I have deferred comment- 
ing on this matter in order to avoid any 
appearance of seeking to influence the 
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action of the Supreme Court. Now that 
the Court has acted, the matter appears 
to be a question wholly for the legisla- 
tive branch to deal with, and I think my 
comment definitely is in order. 

Mr. President, so many Senators are 
so deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, that I 
feel sure it would be a service to the Sen- 
ate if the text of the petition for rehear- 
ing in this case, which cogently states 
the issues involved, should be made 
available in the record, for all Senators 
to read. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
petition, which I now send forward to 
the desk, may be printed in the record 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the petition 
for rehearing was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1952] 


No. 278—RoBERT RAMSPECK ET AL., PETITION- 
ERS, V. FEDERAL TRIAL EXAMINERS CONFER- 
ENCE ET AL., RESPONDENTS 


PETITION FOR REHEARING 


Now come the Federal Trial Examiners 
Conference et al. and pray that this honor- 
able Court grant a rehearing in the above- 
entitled case for the following reasons: 

1. By holding that a reduction in force 
constitutes good cause within the meaning 
of section 11 of the act the majority opinion 
has created a dilemma in the procedural re- 
quirements for the removal of hearing ex- 
aminers. 

The majority opinion clearly recognizes 
that, by section 11, in removing a hearing 
examiner an agency is limited to removal 
only for good cause. And in holding that 
an agency may remove a hearing examiner 
by a reduction in force the majority opinion 
states: 

“A reduction in force for the reasons here- 
tofore provided by he Civil Service Commis- 
sion and removal of a hearing examiner in 
accordance therewith, is good cause within 
the meaning of section 11.” 

Since section 11 not only limits agency re- 
movals to removals only for good cause, but 
further provides that such good cause must 
be “established and determined by the Civil 
Service Commission * * * after opportu- 
nity for hearing and upon the record there- 
of,” it clearly follows from the majority opin- 
jon that before a hearing examiner can be 
removed by a reduction in force the Civil 
Service Commission must determine, after 
hearing and upon the record thereof. 
whether the circumstances relied upon by 
the removing agency as requiring the ex- 
aminer's removal by a reduction in force do 
in fact require his removal. Clearly if these 
circumstances did not justify his removal by 
reduction in force but instead were such 
that there was no need for the reduction in 
force and the examiner was gotten rid of on 
the mere pretense of a reduction in force, his 
removal would not have been for good cause. 

“Lack of funds, personnel ceilings, reor- 
ganizations, decrease of work, or other res- 
son” 1 are the circumstances which will per- 
mit an agency to remove an examiner by a 
reduction in force. Thus, pursuant to the 
majority opinion, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion would determine, after hearing and 
upon the record thereof, whether, for ex- 
ample, an agency-asserted decrease in work 
did in fact require the removal of the exam- 
iner, If the examiner is not to be removable 
at the whim of the agency such a determi- 
nation must be predicated upon an inquiry 
as to whether a decrease in work in fact ex- 
isted, whether it was purposely arranged as 
an excuse to remove the examiner, whether, 
if legitimate, it was of sufficient degree to 
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require the examiner's removal and whether 
the examiner could not have been readily as- 
signed other existing work; in short, whether 
the removal was for good cause or by the 
whim of the agency. Similarly, if the re- 
moving agency advances reorganization as 
the circumstance requiring the examiner's 
removal, the Civil Service Commission must 
determine after hearing and upon the rec- 
ord thereof whether or not the reorganiza- 
tion was purposely arranged as an excuse to 
remove the examiner and whether or not the 
reorganization, if legitimate, could have been 
effected without the removal of the exam- 
iner; in short, whether the removal was for 
good cause or at the whim of the agency. 

Yet we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that this honorable Court intends that the 
Civil Service Commission, and upon a review 
of the Commission's action, the courts,’ shall 
s0 sit in judgment of an agency's conduct of 
its internal affairs. Such a course is in out- 
right conflict with the announced policy of 
the Civil Service Commission that “The 
agency, not the Civil Service Commission, 
decides when cuts in personnel shall be 
made, what competitive areas and levels shall 
be cut, and how large a cut shall be made 
in a particular competitive area and level.” 3 
But this is precisely the power which the 
majority opinion has vested in the Commis- 
sion and the courts. The only possible al- 
ternative is that such power has not been 
vested in them and that the circumstances 
alleged by an agency to constitute good 
cause for the reduction in force of a 
hearing examiner shall be unassailable and 
unreviewable. ; 

But if we accept this only alternative and, 
for example, the Civil Service Commission, 
after hearing, has no power to determine 
whether or not a decrease in work was ar- 
ranged for the specific purpose of getting 
rid of an examiner, or whether or not a legiti- 
mate decrease did in fact require his removal, 
then it is the agency in which they are 
employed and the agency alone which estab- 
lishes and determines good cause for the 
Temoval of an examiner, and, moreover, 
establishes and determines it prior to any 
hearing rather than the Civil Service Com- 
mission after hearing and upon the record 
thereof. Clearly if the circumstances alleged 
to require the removal of an examiner by a 
reduction in force are to be protected from 
the scrutiny of the Commission and the 
courts then the hearing required by section 
11 and the Commission's determination of 
good cause will be a useless and empty 
gesture. An agency could get rid of an 
examiner under any one of several guises, 
openly announced as decrease in work, or 
lack of funds, or reorganization, but guises 
nonetheless; the Commission and the courts 
would be powerless to interfere and section 
11 of the act would be meaningless. 

We submit further that the majority opin- 
ion sanctions two distinct systems of pro- 
cedural safeguards for the protection of an 
examiner subject to removal for good cause, 
the one provided by the act, the other pro- 
scribed by the act. Section 34.14 of the 
regulations, not here questioned (promul- 
gated prior to the majority opinion holding 
that a reduction in force constitutes good 
cause within the meaning of sec: 11), pro- 
vides for the procedure to be followed in 
connection with the hearing required by 
section 11 for the removal of an examiner. 
Under that rule the removing agency must 
file a complaint against the examiner and 
must detail the facts that are alleged to 
constitute good cause. The removing agency 
bears the burden of proof, as indeed it 
should. Under section 34.15, now sanctioned 
by the majority opinion, a special procedure 
for a special type of good cause removals 


2 That the removal of a hearing examiner 
for good cause is subject to judicial review, 
see Legislative History, p. 280. 

3 Civil Service Commission Federal Person- 
nel Manual, p. R. 3-3. 
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(reductions in force) is provided. The re- 
moving agency does not file a complaint. It 
first removes the examiner by a reduction 
in force, following which, the examiner ap- 
peals to the Civil Service Commission and 
bears the burden of proving that his removal 
was improper. We submit that section 11 
of the act does not recognize any differences 
in the protection to be afforded to an exam- 
iner removable for good cause. The major- 
ity opinion permits, the act forbids, a sit- 
uation whereby an examiner sought to be 
removed for bribery is presented with de- 
tailed facts and charges, which must be 
proved by his agency but an examiner re- 
moved by a reduction in force is not served 
with allegations and has thrust upon him 
the burden of proving his removal was 
improper. 

The majority opinion either gives the Civil 
Service Commission and the courts sweeping 
new powers to inquire into an agency's 
conduct of its internal affairs heretofore 
held to be discretionary, or it renders useless 
the requirement of section 11 that good 
cause for the remoyal of a hearing examiner 
be established and determined by the Civil 
Service Commission after opportunity for 
hearing and upon the record thereof. This 
dilemma proceeds from the majority’s opin- 
ion that agency removal of a hearing ex- 
aminer by a reduction in force is good 
cause within the meaning of section 11. 
We submit that it can be avoided only by 
returning to the intent of Congress that such 
a removal is not good cause. 

Respondents earnestly request that a re- 
hearing be granted on this issue, especially 
in view of the very unusual fact that 
throughout this entire litigation the Gov- 
ernment has not only never contended that 
a reduction in force is good cause within 
the meaning of section 11, but has actually 
admitted that a reduction in force is not 
good cause. Throughout this litigation it 
was so well understood by both parties that 
good cause within the meaning of section 
11 included only a personal fault of an in- 
cumbent that neither party labored the point 
during the original argument before this 
Court. We urge the granting of an opportu- 
nity to clarify this point by reargument as 
well as other points with respect to which 
the majority appears to have misunderstood 
respondents’ position. For example, the 
majority opinion states that respondents 
contended that examiners were to have life- 
time tenure under section 11 of the act 
whereas respondents neither made such a 
contention nor advanced any argument from 
which such a conclusion would follow. Re- 
spondents’ position is simply that the 
agency in which they are employed is pro- 
hibited by the act from removing examiners 
by means of a reduction in force, trrespective 
of whether an agency's hearing examiner 
force may, under the act, be reduced by 
action other than the action of the employ- 
ing agency. 

2. The establishment of one hearing ex- 
aminer grade in an agency is consistent with 
the requirement of the act that examiners 
shall receive compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act. 

With respect to the classification of ex- 
aminers and the assignment of cases to them 
in rotation the majority opinion first con- 
cluded that by section 11 Congress author- 
ized the classification of an agency’s exam- 
iners into multiple grades. If this premise 
is correct, it necessarily follows, and the 
majority opinion held, that examiners are 
to be assigned to cases in rotation within 
grade only. The majority opinion states that 
the provision of section 11 that “examiners 
shall receive compensation * * * in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, contradicts the contention that 
Congress did not intend to permit classifica- 
tion of examiners’ positions by the Commis- 
sion” and that the act “clearly provides, as 
Congress thought it did, for the allocation of 
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positions within an agency to be made in 
various salary grades, which reflect the com- 
petence and experience of the person in the 
grade.” 

Respondents feel the majority of the Court 
have misunderstood their position on this 
issue to the point where the majority con- 
sidered respondents’ position to be that the 
Classification Act and the grades provided 
therein are not applicable to hearing exam- 
iners. The majority opinion states that 
Congress must have recognized the right 
of the Commission so to classify when it 
amended the Classification Act in 1949. At 
that time it specifically exclude 32 cate- 
gories of Government employees, but not 
examiners, 5 U. S. C., Supp. V, sec. 1082, 
although the Commission then was classify- 
ing examiners under regulations similar to 
the present ones. There is inherent in this 
statement the thought that if Congress had 
been of the same opinion as respondents, 
Congress would have added hearing exam- 
iners to the 32 categories of employees ex- 
cluded from the act. 

Respondents request the opportunity to 
explain to the Court their position that the 
Classification Act and the grades provided 
therein are, indeed, applicable to hearing 
examiners as a category of employees and 
that their application to the hearing-exam- 
iner category does not demand that there 
be multiple examiner grades in a single 
agency. Thus, if one agency’s examiners 
are in a given grade, a second agency's exam- 
iners in another grade, it cannot be said that 
such examiners do not receive compensa- 
tion * * * in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act * * * as amended. 

In further reference to the classification 
of examiners, we wish to point out that 
whereas the majority opinion found it proper 
to apply such terms as unusually difficult 
and important and exceptionally difficult 
and important to job classifications, it re- 
mained completely silent upon the propriety 
of applying such terms to individual cases 
and proceedings, which must somehow be 
done if the majority opinion stands, despite 
a history of 87 percent inaccuracy as shown 
by the record herein. Again, whereas the 
majority opinion found support for applying 
such terms to job classifications in the fact 
that Congress itself used similar phrases 
in the Classification Act of 1949, it cited 
neither congressional usage nor authority to 
use such terms to classify the individual 
proceedings before an agency. It may truly 
be said that the tacit sanction given by the 
majority opinion to the use of such terms 
to classify individual judicial proceedings is 
the first instance in the history of civil- 
service classification of sanctioning the use 
of such terms to classify each individual 
assignment of work to an employee as op- 
posed to the heretofore customary classifi- 
cation of the employee’s long-term work 
assignment only. 

The statutory scheme of the act as written 
by the Congress is to prescribe in detail the 
work hearing examiners are to perform, to 
require the performance of that work in 
rotation so far as practicable, to prohibit 
agencies from removing examiners except 
for good cause and then finally—it is in 
fact the very last (in sequence) substantive 
expression of the Congress on examiners in 
the whole act—to provide for the fixing of 
examiner salaries under the provisions of the 
Classification Act, the primary provisign of 
that act providing for equal pay for sub- 
stantially equal work and differences in 
pay for substantial differences in work done. 

The majority opinion follows the plan of 
the petitioners rather than the statutory 
scheme of the Congress, starts at the end 
of the statutory provisions and reasons back- 
ward. For example, it is not until page 11 
of the opinion that consideration is given 
to the provision that the Congress placed 
first; i. e., rotation. Never does the opinion 
mention the principle of equal pay for sub- 
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stantially equal work, the majority seeming 
to believe that the Classification Act can 
only mean multiple salary grades, 

On rotation the majority opinion quotes 
the statutory requirement of assignment “in 
rotation so far as practicable” and says er- 
roneously “the respondents contend that 
this means mechanical rotation,” and then 
says correctly that the regulation for assign. 
ment in rotation within salary grade to five 
grades of hearing examiners is not mechani- 
cal rotation. It is most respectively pointed 
out that after cases are graded into five 
grades by an agency the rule upheld by the 
majority of the Court and the statutory pro- 
visions are identical in their requirements 
of mechanical rotation. The statutory pro- 
vision provides for rotation so far as prac- 
ticable in one grade, the regulation provides 
for rotation so far as practicable in each of 
five different grades. If one is mechanical 
certainly the other is. 

The only other difference in the statute 
and the regulation as construed by the ma- 
jority opinion is that the statute provides 
equal justice for all litigants. There is no 
grading of cases or picking of examiners, 
whereas the regulation provides five classes 
or grades of justice, As stated by the ma- 
jority opinion the Commission in the regu- ` 
lation “* * * gave consideration to the kind 
of case involved as well as the kind of ex- 
aminer available” and allowed the agency to 
assign cases according to such considerations 
as the “ability of the examiner available.” 
This means that the man who the agency 
believes has a 5th rate case gets a 5th rate 
hearing examiner. That Congress could have 
intended such a system of justice is a denial 
of its legislative purpose as revealed in the 
history of the act. 

The Court correctly concludes that “to use 
the classification, it was not practicable to 
use mechanical rotation.” But as pointed 
out above, use of “classification” does not 
mean five grades of cases and five grades of 
examiners. Eleven agencies now have all of 
their examiners in one salary classification 
because they permit their examiners to do 
substantially equal work including the im- 
portant Federal Trade Commission and Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Four 
agencies have only two grades, two have three 
grades and only two, 1. e. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Civil Aeronautics 
Board have five grades. (See p. 18, Petition- 
er’s brief) 

Congress did not tell the Commission “to 
use the classification” to assign work. Con- 
gress told the Commission “to use the classi- 
fication” only to fix pay. Congress told the 
agencies—not the Commission—to assign the 
work “in rotation so far as practicable.” 
Congress must be presumed to know that 
when it so instructed the agencies about 
assignment of the work in rotation the Com- 
mission could assume no power over the 
work so as to vary the Congressional man- 
date. And when Congress then told the 
Commission to apply the principles of the 
Classification Act to this work that meant 
the Commission’s sole duty was to prescribe 
equal pay for substantially equal work and 
unequal pay if there were “substantial dif- 
ferences" in the work. But the work in each 
agency was intended to be substantially the 
same as the Congress instructed the agen- 
cies to assign in rotation. The Commission 
was only to evaluate the work as thus per- 
formed in each agency. Thus would the 
great purpose of the Congress be served as 
with pay depending upon the work done and 
the work being substantially the same the 
agencies could not vary the work so as to vary 
the pay. Agencies would have to treat ex- 
aminers substantially the same, they could 
grant no reward nor deal out any punish- 
ment, dependent, upon their reactions to the 
decisions of their hearing examiners. Under 
the regulations upheld by the majority they 
can do exactly that for under it agencies 
have recaptured the powers the act was sup- 
posed to take away. 
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It is most respectfully submitted that the 
majority opinion has erroneously blended 
the work assignment function of the agen- 
cies with the salary fixing function of the 
Civil Service Commission. Congress sep- 
arated these two. Obviously, the Commis- 
sion cannot control the.day by day assign- 
ment of individual cases and Congress never 
intended that it should. It is beyond ques- 
tion that agencies do control examiner pay 
by grading cases and selecting examiners for 
each case. This means direct agency fixing 
of pay. And the whole legislative history 
reveals that Congress intended to remove 
from the agencies their preexisting power 
to thus control the amount of examiner pay. 

3. The serious problems created by the 
majority opinion and the apparent misun- 
derstanding by the majority of the Court of 
respondents’ contentions as well as rejection 
of the major legislative purpose of the act 
require an opportunity for rehearing. 

Until announcement of the majority opin- 
fon herein the Congress, writers, and judges 
seemed to have universally held the view 
that the Administrative Procedure Act made 
hearing examiners independent of the agen- 
cies In which they serve by taking all powers 
over compensation and tenure from the 

-agencies and giving those powers to the Civil 
Service Commission. Just as one example of 
this universal concept we cite Chief Judge 
Rossman of the Supreme Court of Oregon 
who said that the “Act gives the office of the 
examiner a status similar to that possessed 
by the man on the bench.”* Footnote 9 of 
the majority opinion summarily rejects this 
universal concept. 

But this universally understood concept is 
overturned by the majority opinion because 
of a solitary reference at the end of the act's 
provisions on hearing examiners to the 
Classification Act, as a standard for com- 
pensation only. Reargument directed to 
this point would afford an opportunity for 
considering this point as directed to the 
overriding purpose of the Congress to free 
hearing examiners from agency control. 

Hearing examiner independence from 
agencies so as to assure fair hearings to per- 
sons in adversary proceedings was indeed 
the primary purpose of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. This Court has said that 
under this act examiners must be men 
“whose independence and tenure are so 
guarded by the act as to give the assurance 
of neutrality which Congress thought would 
guarantee the impartiality of the administra- 
tive process.” s 

And in another opinion this Court has 
spoken of “the indications in the leg- 
islative history that enhancement of the 
status and function of the trial examiner 
was one of the important purposes of the 
movement for administrative reform.”* 

It is most respectfully submitted that the 
Majority decision is contrary to these find- 
ings of this Court. For, beyond question, 
under the majority opinion agencies control 
examiners compensation by grading cases 
and rating of examiners for cases, control 
pay increases by having a veto over promo- 
tions, and control tenure by their power to 
reduce examiners in force. 

This case is tremendously important to 
the administration of justice in this coun- 
try. And it is most respectfully submitted 
that a most compelling public interest re- 
quires reexamination of the majority opin- 
ion to the end that the true legislative pur- 
pose of this act will not be denied. 


*Rossman, The Spirit of Laws: The Doc- 
trine of Separation of Powers (1949), 35 
A. B. A. J. 93. 
= oa Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 U. S. 

+ Universal Camera Corporation v. National 
Labor Relations Board (340 U. S. 474, 494). 
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This Court has said of this act:* 

“It would be a disservice to our form of 
Government and to the administrative proc- 
ess itself if the courts should fail, so far 
as the terms of the act warrant, to give 
effect to its remedial purposes where the 
evils it was aimed at appear.” 

It cannot in truth be denied that the evil 
of agency control of examiner pay, pay in- 
creases, and tenure was the “evil” at which 
the act was “aimed.” 

CONCLUSION 


For the foregoing reasons it is most re- 
spectfully submitted that in the interest of 
the whole future of administrative justice 
this petition should be granted, 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES S. RHYNE, 

EUGENE J. BRADLEY, 

Baice W. RHYNE, 

EUGENE F. MULLIN, Jr., 
Attorneys for Respondents. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
order to meet the problem posed by this 
decision of the Supreme Court, it appears 
necessary for the Congress to enact leg- 
islation preserving and protecting the 
independence of the corps of hearing 
examiners; and I will say frankly to my 
colleagues that I have been engaged for 
some time now—in fact, ever since the 
day after the Supreme Court decision 
in this matter was handed down—in the 
drafting of such legislation, for submis- 
sion to the Senate. In this task of drafts- 
manship I have sought the best advice 
I could get; and I believe the result is a 
bill which, if enacted, will greatly 
strengthen the Administrative Procedure 
Act. I now send this bill forward, Mr. 
President, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and that the text of the 
bill may be printed at this point in the 
record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1708) to amend section 11 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. McCarran, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 244; 
5 U. S. C. 1010) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 11. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to and for each agency such number 
of qualified and competent examiners as may 
be required for proceedings pursuant to sec- 
tions 7 and 8. Such appointments shall be 
made without reference to political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of character and 
fitness. Each examiner so appointed shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $14,000 
per annum, shall hold office during good 
behavior, and may be removed only for neg- 
lect of duty, misconduct in office, or physical 
or mental disability. Removal of any ex- 
aminer for any such cause may be accom- 
plished only upon final order of the United 
States District Court for the district in which 
such examiner is stationed in a civil action 
for removal instituted by the agency in which 
such*examiner is serving. No examiner shall 
be removed from office by reason of any re- 
duction in force within any agency, any 
reorganization of or affecting any agency, or 
for any other reason (except for cause as 
herein provided) unless provision for such 
removal is made expressly by law hereafter 
enacted. 


1 Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, supra, note 
5 at pp. 40-41, 
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“(b) Examiners appointed pursuant to 
this section shall perform no duties incon- 
sistent with their duties and responsibilities 
as such. Such examiners are hereby de- 
clared to be administrative judges and sub- 
ject in all respects to the canons and stand- 
ards of conduct applicable to members of 
the Federal judiciary. Within any agency, 
they shall be assigned matters and proceed- 
ings in rotation except to the extent that 
their unavailability may otherwise require. 
Upon a showing of need in each case, agencies 
may obtain the services of examiners tempo- 
rarily assigned thereto at the direction of the 
President from other agencies on a reim- 
bursable basis.” 

Sec. 2. Any hearing commenced before the 
date of enactment of this act by any exam- 
iner appointed under section 11 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act shall be com- 
pleted by such examiner, who for that 
purpose shall serve as a temporary examiner. 
Any examiner heretofore appointed pursuant 
to such section may serve as a temporary 
examiner until he is replaced by an examiner 
appointed pursuant to such section as 
amended by this act. No examiner while 
serving pursuant to this section as a tempo- 
rary examiner shall receive increased com- 
pensation by reason of the enactment of this 
act. 


PIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CON- 
TROLLED POWERED FLIGHT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
February 13, 1953, I introduced a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) to provide for 
proper participation by the United States 
Government in a national celebration of 
the 50th anniversary year of controlled 
powered flight occurring during the year 
from December 17, 1952, to December 17, 
195%. As we all know, the first flight of 
the Wright brothers took place at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., in the year 1903. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the name of the junior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. SMITH] be added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 444. An act to amend the act of May 
19, 1947, so as to increase the percentage of 
certain trust funds held by the Shoshone 
and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Res- 
ervation which is to be distributed per cap- 
ita to individual members of such tribes; 

H. R. 1243. An act to amend the act of 
June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 16); 

H. R. 1244. An act to amend section 13 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds and other 
purposes”; 

H.R. 3409. An act to terminate certain 
Federal restrictions upon 4 

H. R. 3411. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to reestablish and correct the 
boundaries of the Quincy National Ceme- 
tery by the exchange of Government-owned 
lands in. the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, 
Quincy, Ill.; 

H. R.3915. An act to permit the mining, 
development, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
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reserved for power development, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R, 4483. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes 
of Indians for certain lands of the Riverton 
reclamation project within the ceded por- 
tion of the Wind River Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4.R,2113. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the American Legion so as to 
redefine (a) the powers of said corporation, 
(b) the right to the use of the name “The 
American Legion” and “American Legion”; 

H.R, 2565. An act to further amend the 
act of January 2, 1942, entitled “An act to 
provide for the prompt settlement of claims 
for damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign countries”; 

H.R. 2990. An act to amend the act which 
incorporated the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; and 

H.R. 3429. An act to amend clause (4) 
of section 35 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be relieved 
from attending the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow in order to keep a long- 
standing engagement to discuss our for- 
eign policy in Roanoke, Va., tomorrow 
evening at the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Federated Women’s Clubs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, leave is granted. i 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate from 12 o’clock noon today until 
tomorrow morning. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FREAR was excused from 
attendance on sessions of the Senate for 
the remainder of today and tomorrow. 

On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. CHAVEZ 
was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate today and for the 
remainder of this week. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

Copy of radio recording made by him 
commenting on statement of Mr. Stanley 
Andrews, Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istrator in the point 4 program. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Tariff Packing,” written 
by Peter Edson, and published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of April 6; and also an 
editorial entitled “Backdoor Method,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
April 18, 1953. 

Article entitled “Wetbacks Cross at Two 
a Minute,” written by Gladwin Hill, and 
published in the New York Times of April 
16, 1953; and an editorial entitled “The 
Wetback Influx,” published in the New 
York Times of April 17, 1953, 


RAISING OF INTEREST RATE BY 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 

to insert in the Recorp a letter which 

I have written to the Chairman of the 
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Export-Import Bank of Washington, un- 
der date of April 21, 1953. The reason 
I wish to insert it in the RECORD is that 
the Export-Import Bank has raised its 
interest rate on the cotton that was sold 
to Spain last month, on the $40 million 
loan to Japan made last week, and it is 
my understanding that they expect the 
increased rate from 2% to 3% percent 
to be in effect also on other commodities 
to be exported, including lumber, longs, 
and tobacco, and, of course, the greatest 
export crop outside of cotton is wheat. 

Mr. President, I think we are making 
a mistake. I may also say that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has raised its indus- 
trial export loan interest rate 1 percent. 
I think probably the best way to defeat 
foreign trade is to have these excessive 
high-interest rates in effect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter which I 
wrote to the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank be printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
April 21, 1953, 
Hon. GLEN E. EDGERTON, 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I learned with 
great regret today that the Export-Import 
Bank had raised its interest from 2% to 34 
percent on the recent loans to Japan. 

I am fearful that the increase interest 
rate on these loans will seriously impair the 
usefulness of the bank and will certainly 
injure the cotton and wheat exports. 

I do trust that you will have a good look 
at the situation and that on any additional 
loans which are requested, the interest will 
be based on the rate which has existed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, 


CONFERRING OF HONORARY DE- 
GREE BY UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA ON M. RENE PLEVEN, 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
April 15, the University of South Caro- 
lina, the fourth oldest State university, 
conferred an honorary degree upon 
M. Rene Pleven, Minister of National De- 
fense of the French Republic. The de- 
gree was conferred at a special convoca- 
tion presided over by Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, and attended by M. Pleven, who 
flew from Paris for the occasion. The 
convocation was held in connection with 
the university’s sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, and honored the strong cultural 
and blood ties between France and South 
Carolina. 

It was an important event, at which 
M. Plevin delivered a stimulating and 
thoughtful address upon a subject of 
vital interest to all Americans. Because 
of the importance of what M. Pleven 
had to say, and because I think his ad- 
dress should be read and understood in 
this Nation, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
the introduction of M. Pleyen by Gov. 
James F. Byrnes, the chairman of the 
board of trustees of the university, and 
the address by M. Pleven, 
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There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTION By Gov, JAMES F. BYRNES OF 
M. RENE PLEVIN aT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA CONVOCATION, APRIL 15, 1953 


No history of the early days of this State 
could be written without recording the 
names and the achievements of the courage- 
ous Frenchmen who crossed the seas to live 
in South Carolina, 

As early as 1563 Jean Ribault landed on 
Parris Island in Beaufort County. In the 
centuries that followed countless sons and 
daughters of France followed the path of the 
adventurous Ribault and came to this State, 
making notable contributions to the intel- 
lectual, cultural, and political life of our 
people. 

The University of South Carolina now cele- 
brates its founding 150 years ago. We ate 
happy to record that among those who con- 
tributed to the founding of the institution 
was a distinguished Frenchman, Chancellor 
DeSaussure. Therefore it is appropriate that 
we should express our appreciation of all 
that has been done by France and its people 
for this university and this State by con- 
ferring an honorary degree upon the dis- 
tinguished Minister of National Defense of 
France. 

We could select no living Frenchman more 
deserving of the honor. Time does not per- 
mit me to enumerate the many positions in 
which he served his Government in war and 
in peace. In every post he served with 
distinction. i 

Twice he has served as Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. Twice he has served as 
Premier. As head of the Government of 
France he brought about the ratification of 
the Schuman plan under which the coal and 
steel of Western Europe has been pooled. He 
advocated the North Atlantic Treaty. He 
vigorously urged and still continues to urge 
a European army so essential for the safety 
of Western Europe, 

He is a world figure. No member of his 
Government is more familiar with the condi- 
tions now existing in the colonies of France, 
He was a delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, out of which emerged the proposal 
for the establishment of the United Nations, 
This is his 14th visit to the United States, 
He knows America; he likes America. And 
because of all he has done and is now doing 
for France and for free peoples everywhere, 
we are profoundly grateful to him, I esteem 
it a happy privilege to present to you a great 
Frenchman, Rene Pleven, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense of the Republic of France. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY M. RENE PLEVEN, FRENCH 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY or SOUTH CAROLINA 
This is a day I shall never forget. 

You are celebrating this year the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of a great uni- 
versity—the 4th oldest State university in 
the United States. 

The Governor of South Carolina is here, 
Distinguished friends have come to join— 
alumni, members of the faculty and stu- 
dents—in commemorating one and a half 
century of educational effort. And you have 
had the thoughtfulness to link the celebra- 
tion of this great university with the name 
of Henri de Saussure and of many other 
South Carolinians of French descent, who 
were so closely associated with the establish- 
ment and development of this university. 

You will understand, therefore, that the 
pride I feel in receiving the degree you con- 
fer upon me today is mixed with a profound 
sense of humility. 

For the Frenchmen who landed on your 
shores as far back as 1562 did great things 
and the history of South Carolina and of 
your university shows how valuable their 
contribution to the new world was, 
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But, among all their achievements, the one 
for which I am most grateful is that they 
created the very special and personal rela- 
tionship which exists between France and 
the United States. 

I bave often thought of the motivation 
for this friendship. After all, France was 
not the only country of Europe to send to 
America some of her best and most coura- 
geous sons. I believe the first explanation 
is, of course, that France and the United 
States rose together to liberty. The Ameri- 
can Revolution and the French Revolution 
are twins. The exchange of thought was 
intimate and continuous. Incidentally, 
may I remind you that in 1770 the Gazette 
of South Carolina was publishing commen- 
taries of the Esprit des lois of Montesquieu. 
We find in our archives that to the influence 
of Lafayette in America corresponds the in- 
fluence of Benjamin Franklin in France. 
But this community of hope and of faith, 
this common aspiration toward equality and 
the emancipation of man had another con- 
sequence which has also been a determin- 
ing factor on the mutual respect, compre- 
hension and affection which is the basis of 
our friendship. While, at the beginning of 
19th century, the economic expansion of 
America monopolized the attention of most 
of the world, the great Frenchmen of this 
period who came to America—and I cite as 
examples men like Rene de Chateaubriand 
and Alexis de Tocqueville—responded to the 
spiritual values of American civilization and 
made it their mission to explain them to the 
world. 

Men of other nationalities have done 
more than the French for the industrial and 
agricultural growth of the United States, but 
I claim for my countrymen this distinction: 
that they realized earlier than anyone else 
that a new model of society was being built 
in America which would influence not only 
the New World but the old one. At a time 
when so many others thought of America 
essentially as a source of material wealth, 
these men saw clearly that America was 
something else. That it was more than a 
continent of rich soil, of huge mineral re- 
serves. They understood that on your land 
new pattern of society was evolving toward 
which some day the Old World would have 
to look for example. 

No one has put it more clearly than my 
countryman, Rene de Chateaubriand, who 
was born and is buried in the same part of 
Brittany I come from. 
` One hundred and fifty years ago a member 
of the French Academy had proposed a 
prize for the best answer to the following 
question: “What will be the influence of the 
discovery of the New World on the old one.” 
All the competitors for the prize made long 
calculations, wrote long reports on the move- 
ments of exports and imports, on the in- 
crease in trade, on the development of ship- 
ping. But Rene de Chateaubriand wrote: 

“The discovery of the representative form 
of republic in the United States is one of 
the greatest political events of the world. 
The most precious treasure of America is 
liberty. Each nation will have to come to 
this inexhaustible mine.” 

This was written in 1826. I often thought 

of these words during the last war, in the 
dark hours when freedom seemed to be 
doomed. 
- This appreciation of the moral values 
which are the foundation of American so- 
ciety and America's political structure is the 
primary reason, in my opinion, why France 
and the United States have always been more 
than at peace—why there has always been 
between the two countries, good will, mutual 
confidence, and respect—that is to say, true 
friendship. 


Even in confining our examples of this 
friendship to men connected with South 
Carolina, we could find a wealth of evidence. 
At this moment I think particularly of a 
man from your State, Henry Laurens, who 
came to Versailles seeking help from the 
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King of France and was so direct and per- 
suasiye that he obtained what he wanted. 

I also think of a lesser known South 
Carolinian, Major Tintigniac from Charles- 
ton, who, in 1790, proposed that a legion of 
riflemen from South Carolina be raised by 
him and brought to France to assist the 
young French Republic in danger. 

I will leave to the university a photostat 
copy of the letter kept in our National Ar- 
chives, wherein the French consul at the 
time in Charleston reports this offer to the 
French Government. It includes a wonder- 
ful description of a rifieman, a part of which 
I quote: “The riflemen live on very little, fire 
their carbines from the woods and bushes, 
charge and fire lying flat on the ground, and 
with a precision so frightening and admira- 
ble that the body of the adversary is always 
hit exactly at the place chosen by the rifle- 
man.” The description in French is better 
than my English translation, and could be 
very usefully studied by the very smart young 
future officers I have had the honor to re- 
view this morning. 

But I think it appropriate on this occa- 
sion to refer to an example drawn from much 
more modern history, with which Mr, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes was directly associated. 

You know that at the end of the Second 
World War, France was not invited to par- 
ticipate in the Potsdam Conference. This 
exclusion, we believed, was both an injustice 
and a mistake. We shall never forget that 
the Secretary of State of the American Gov- 
ernment of 1945, Mr. James Francis Byrnes, 
stood up in London and insisted, against 
Russian opposition, that France be included 
as a full member of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, along with Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 

It is, Mr. Governor, one of the reasons why 
your name is so deeply respected in my coun- 
try. We do not forget either that Mr. Donald 
Russell, the president of the University of 
South Carolina, was one of your Assistant 
Secretaries of State. 

Now I am told that there are some people 
who wonder whether Frenchmen of today 
are worthy of the Frenchmen of yesterday, 
whether the France of today has the vision 
of the France of yesterday, whether it is a 
“has been” or a country with a future. 

If there are such doubts, they can be dis- 
sipated by deeds alone, not by words, and it 
is of deeds only that I want to speak. 

Two million Frenchmen laid down their 
lives in two World Wars, yet we are not a 
dying race. 

Our soldiers and our underground forces 
who fought often with the same tactics as 
your famous “swamp fox,” the French South 
Carolinian, Marion de Marais, played a vital 
role in our own liberation and in the libera- 
tion of other parts of Europe. 

Our territory was devastated to an extent 
that perhaps has never been fully realized 
abroad. Not only were entire cities and 
provinces laid bare, but, less apparent, yet 
still more harmful was the destruction of 
so many factories, so much public equip- 
ment, like railways, bridges, airports, har- 
bors, including, for example, in my own 
Province, the destruction of all the light- 
houses along that dangerous coast of 
Brittany. 

But we have rebuilt all that, deliberately 
choosing to reconstruct first the productive 
capacity of the country, its mines, its hydro- 
electric equipment, its railways, its merchant 
navy, its factories, before rebuilding our own 
homes. 

During this time of reconstruction in 
France, we were fighting, as well, a long- 
drawn-out war in Indochina, 12,000 miles 
from home, maintaining there French and 
local forces which amount today to more 
than 400,000 men. 

We defended the security of southeast Asia 
Iong before world opinion recognized the 
extent of the threat. 

We are preserving nearly half of Africa 
from anarchy and disorder at a time when 
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other parts of the world are being torn 
apart. 

We are building a new army, a new air 
force, a new navy. We are providing Gen- 
eral Ridgway, the North Atlantic supreme 
commander, with more land divisions in 
Western Europe than any other country. 
Of all the continental members of the At- 
lantic alliance, France spends the highest 
proportion of its national income for de- 
fense. 

We are doing all this with American help. 
The value of this help is immense, both 
from a material and moral point of view. 
I can assure you that our nation is deeply 
appreciative. But please don’t forget that 
the people of France are making a tremen- 
dous effort also. 

This is why we sometimes smile when peo- 
ple wonder whether we are still able to work 
and to fight. I should very much like to 
take those doubters to the places where we 
are developing the big hydroelectric power 
stations which are of a size comparable to 
that in the Tennessee Valley, or to have 
them visit our wounded soldiers from Indo- 
china. 

There fs too much talk of French diffi- 
culties and not enough of French achieve- 
ments—too much talk of French problems 
and not enough of French solutions. 

Three years ago, when aggression in Korea 
brought home to all the free world the ne- 
cessity of rearmament, we, in France, de- 
clared that united action in the military 
field should be matched with united action 
in the economic field. 

We suggested the joint financing of re- 
armament. We pointed out that this financ- 
ing had te be planned not on a yearly basis 
but for the duration necessary to the 
achievement of our goal. We stressed the 
inadequacy of piecemeal arrangements re- 
quiring discussion every year—discussion 
lasting, in fact, each year all the year round. 
We said it was necessary to integrate At- 
Yantic rearmament efforts and thereby ob- 
tain greater military efficiency, a smoother 
flow of production, and lower cost to the 
taxpayer. 

When we expressed these views, many be- 
lieved that we were pleading for France. 
We were not. We were speaking for what 
we felt was common sense, and for the com- 
mon good. Judging by recent developments, 
these ideas are gaining support, and we shall 
probably hear a great deal more about them 
at the next meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council which will be held shortly in Paris. 

An alliance like the Atlantic Alliance must 
have not only a good military commander— 
and I am happy on this occasion to express 
our great confidence in General Ridgway— 
but also a good financial and economic staff 
under equally effective leadership. 

Except for the reform of our constitution, 
which is mecessary in order to give us a 
stable Government, there are no problems 
which are specifically French—that is to say, 
there are no problems which are entirely 
French. 

There are problems before Europe. There 
are problems before the Atlantic Community. 
There are problems that face the entire 
world. 

And France, as an ally and as a free nation, 
shares these problems. 

If her share is greater at times than that 
of other nations, it is because she is located 
closer to the danger line, in both Europe 
and Asia, than any other member of the 
Atlantic Community. The contribution 
which is expected from her in terms of men’s 
lives is, therefore, much bigger than that of 
other nations. 
` I come now to what is, indeed, a logical 
development of our young Atlantic Com- 
munity, namely, a contribution that the 
France of today is making to the future. 

I am referring to the surge toward political 
and economic unity in Western Europe and to 
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the European Army project which bears my 
name. 


You know that, for 3 short years, 6 nations, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, have been 
working to tear down the frontiers that have 
divided them for so many centuries. You 
know that we are trying to tear them down 
physically and psychologically, to create, if 
we can, a federation of states, 

This idea came out of France and has met 
with great support in neighboring states. 

It is a dynamic movement, one that is 
steadily growing. 

Three short years ago there was almost 
nothing, Then, the Schuman plan was an- 
nounced—proposing that the nations of 
Western Europe cut right to the heart of 
the issue and pool their coal and steel 
resources. 

Today, this coal and steel community is a 
reality. Common institutions direct these 
industries on an international scale. Prefer- 
ential tariff rates are being eliminated, cus- 
tom duties abolished. The coal and steel 
producer of any one member country is free 
to sell in the common market that has been 
established for all six. 

Similar measures are being studied for 
other industries and other fields of endeavor, 
all designed to bring Europeans closer to- 
gether, all designed to enable Europeans to 
benefit from modern methods of production 
and distribution. 

At the same time, these six governments 
are working in the field of mutual security, 
They have agreed to pool their armed forces— 
to put German units alongside French unijts, 
and French units alongside Belgian and 
Dutch. Integrated European staffs and 
European bodies designed to enable these 
forces to provide the maximum security for 
all will be established. 

This is the European Defense Community, 
or European Army. The defensive strength 
of six states which will take its place under 
General Ridgway, alongside American, 
British, and Canadian forces in Europe. 

Finally, as you know, we are working on & 
political constitution, developing democratic 
European institutions seeking to create 
something bigger than ourselves. All this 
points to great changes in the political struc- 
ture of the world. 

Not that the battle for European federa- 
tion is won, not that the struggle is over, not 
that there may not be ups and downs. The 
question of the Saar is an example of the 
kind of difficulties we meet on our way. 

But those who, like myself, are determined 
to devote their lives to this great goal know 
that the process which was started with the 
adoption ol the Schuman plan for coal and 
steel cannot be reversed. We know we can 
count upon the support of most of the young 
men and women of Western Europe. We 
know we can count upon the help of most 
of the men who fought in the two world 
wars. These men fought not to preserve 
something that was crumbling, but to make 
possible the birth of another world. With 
this backing we cannot fail to achieve our 
goal. 

This requires from Europeans a patriotism 
that differs from nationalism in its narrowest 
sense. True patriotism does not mean 
clinging to old ways of thought, old political 
partitions, old divisions, old prejudices. 
True patriotism means a determination, 
translated into action to give to one’s peo- 
ple the best opportunity for development and 
the most effective protection against domi- 
nation and servitude. 

Now Europe, as you know, has always re- 
fused to be dominated by any one country or 
any one people. 

Plans for uniting its many nations go 
back to the very years which saw Captain 
Ribaut cast anchor off the coast of what was 
to become South Carolina. But early efforts 
to unite Europe were linked to the ambitions 
of one country or another to achieve 
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supremacy on the continent. And Europe 
always resisted. 

It resisted Spanish attempts by Charles V 
of Spain. It resisted French attempts under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon I. Twice in the 
past 40 years it has resisted attempts of the 
German Empire or Adolf Hitler. It would 
resist now or in the future any such attempt 
by countries further to the east. 

The coming few years are both full of 
promise and crucial because not one indi- 
vidual country of Western Europe has yet 
forgotten the lessons of the past. Not one of 
them is powerful enough to think it could 
dominate Europe. Not one of tliem could 
hope for American and British support for 
any such scheme. 

In years gone by, the United States— 
concentrating on her own development and 
safe behind her ocean barriers—was little 
concerned with Europe's destiny. This is no 
longer the case. The world wars, in which 
some of the best sons of this university gave 
their lives, and tremendous scientific dis- 
coveries—applied, alas, to armaments—have 
changed American indifference into an active 
and systematic interest in the future of the 
old continent. 

In past centuries, all efforts toward Eu- 
ropean unity were countered by skillful 
British diplomacy. But this too, has changed. 
Now even England, although still reluctant 
to join Europe, is hoping that others will 
bring this unity about. 

Thus, conditions for uniting Europe are 
more favorable than ever before. 

Why, then, are we not progressing more 
rapidly? The question is a good one. Three 
years is a short time, but sometimes I too feel 
that we should be moving faster. 

And then I recall that it took several 
years for the Thirteen Original Colonies to 
form their Union. I recall that your Union 
was created by comparatively young States, 
peopled by men and women who were mostly 
of English origin, who spoke the same lan- 
guage, whose industrial development was only 
beginning, by States which had never been 
at war with one another. 

Compare these conditions to the ones we 
face. Less than 10 years ago, we were still 
at war. The destruction left by the Nazi 
armies on French soil has not yet been com- 
pletely restored. We do not speak the same 
language. We have different customs, dif- 
ferent ways of thought. 

No, I am not disheartened by our difi- 
culties in obtaining approval of these bold 
political steps, probably the boldest ever un- 
dertaken by any governments, 

I think it is, on the contrary, remarkable 
that so many men and women, despite the 
dead they mourn, despite the horrors of a 
recent war, are rising above them, foregoing 
resentment, forgetting the sufferings of Hit- 
lerian aggression, to recognize that the fu- 
ture of Europe lies not in the old system of 
partitions and rivalries. 

It is not the opposition we encounter, but 
the support we find which is arresting and 
startling. It fortifies one’s faith in democ- 
racy to see so many, in France as in Ger- 
many, in Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, looking toward a European 
Community, fresh and strong, based upon 
those very principles that proved their vital- 
ity and durability in the United States. 

The doubts expressed by those who look 
backward and not forward, do not worry me. 
If we were to listen to their advice, we could 
accomplish nothing. 

For myself, I am satisfied that the judg- 
ment of the people is for going ahead. They 
feel, as I feel, that the old structure was 
not good enough. They have known, as 
I have known, the dangers of the old house. 
They want to build a new one. 

It is this conviction which inspires me and 
many others with the determination to pur- 
sue, despite all obstacles, parliamentary rati- 
fication of the European Army Treaty and 
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continued progress toward a European polit- 
ical authority. 

The very prospects of those major devel- 
opments may explain in part the new atti- 
tude adopted by the new Government of 
Soviet Russia. In counterpart, this new 
attitude has already stimulated those who 
are fighting a delaying action against rati- 
fication of the European Army Treaty. They 
have already begun to say, “Why not post- 
pone ratification and see whether something 
might not come out of some international 
conference?” 

I notice that those who take this position 
are the same who have been opposing from 
the start the ratification of the European 
Army Treaty. But I see no disposition 
amongst the supporters of the treaty to be 
induced to delay it. We who are working in 
favor of the European defense community 
cannot forget two facts: The first one is that 
the European Communist countries preceded 
us. They have created by force a commu- 
nity of their own, the Eastern bloc, under 
the iron rule of the biggest one of them, 
We are seeking to build unity by the slower, 
but perhaps more enduring, democratic proc- 
ess of a treaty ratified by Parliament. Sec- 
ondly, nobody must forget that the unity of 
Europe is not directed against anybody. 

The initiatives of France in favor of Euro- 
pean unity were not inspired by the needs of 
the hour but by a deep conviction that the 
benefits of modern life require a scale of 
organization much larger than the one we 
knew 50 years ago. 

The unity of Europe is an act of peace, 
So much the better if we can achieve it free 
from outside threat. 

But we cannot wait to see whether this is 
possible. We cannot run the risk—as La 
Fontaine put it—‘de lacher la proie pour 
l’ombre”—in other words, we cannot give up 
what we have achieved so far for what may 
be an illusion. 

If indeed peace fs dawning upon the 
world, that peace can only be facilitated by 
the movement for a United Europe, which is 
one way of killing the germs that have pro- 
voked two world wars. 

That is why we are determined not to stop 
halfway to the goal. 

In fact, it seems to me that the great dis- 
coveries of the century, as well as the normal 
evolution of the human mind in countries 
like France, Italy, England, Germany, the 
United States, are creating an increasingly 
deeper impulse toward unity. It seems to 
me that the great question before you young 
men of the University of South Carolina is 
whether the vision of man will be great 
enough to realize that a united world does 
not have to be a uniform world. The future 
of humanity depends on the answer to this 
question: Is it possible for societies based 
on different principles to live side by side, in 
mutual respect, allowing indispensable eco- 
nomic and intellectual exchange between 
them? 

I cannot make a prediction, for the final 
answer depends on many others besides our- 
selves. The efforts necessary to reach the 
goal, which is a peaceful world devoted to 
the progress of mankind, are tremendous, 
But they are probably not greater than those 
which were accomplished by the pioneers of 
modern democracy at the time of the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions. 

They require the same broad vision, the 
same tenacity, the same will to succeed, what- 
ever the dangers and the difficulties of the 
road. 

I am sure that it is in great universities 
like the University of South Carolina that 
men are formed who will be inspired by the 
challenge, and equal to the task. 


THE KOREAN TRUCE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, the Republican floor leader [Mr, 
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Tart] made some observations on the 
Korean truce. It was followed quickly 
this morning by a statement of the Sec- 
retary of State and a statement by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. I found the three state- 
ments most interesting, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the manuscript which 
I hold in my hand be printed in the body 
of the Record. It is in the form of a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE KOREAN TRUCE—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
FLANDERS 


We have had during the short space of 2 
days an exceedingly interesting and signifi- 
cant series of newspaper releases with regard 
to the truce in Korea and the possibilities of 
peace in that country and in the Far East 
in general. 

The first of these was a report of an inter- 
view with the Republican floor leader, Sen- 
ator Tarr. In the course of this interview 
he asked for a widening of the truce agree- 
ment into a settlement of all the overriding 
issues of the Far East and he didn't believe 
that a united Korea would come merely by 
agreeing to stop shooting. 

In this morning's paper Foster Dulles 
called attention to a United Nations deci- 
sion to go ahead with military truce dis- 
cussions first and then go into political dis- 
cussions within 90 days. He expressed 
the hope that military armistice discus- 
sions will be quick and to the point. He 
did not express an opinion as to whether the 
subject of Korea should or should not be 
broadened to include all far eastern issues, 

In the same paper Walter Lippmann calls 
attention to the fact that hitherto it has 
been the Soviet Government which has 
wanted to lug in every question instead of 
settling one. Now Senator Tarr appears to 
agree with them. Lippmann says that a 
quick effort to settle the state of Korea is 
premature and will be doomed to failure and 
considers the President’s remark about 
“Prompt initiation of public discussions 
leading to the holding of free elections in a 
united Korea” as being rather ill considered. 
Finally he calls attention to the fact that if 
Korea is settled separately, it will be just as 
easy for us to move our military efforts south 
to Indochina as it is for the Chinese to do 
60. 

I desire again to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a few things which seem to be 
clearly factual. The first is that the Korean 
situation is one which is hand tailored for 
a separate peace. The second is that we can 
make offers of peace which will be so just 
and so practical that they cannot be refused 
without embarrassing the parties who do 
refuse. 

Our objective is a united Korea, safe from 
invasion, with its economy reconstructed 
and, in due time, with its government se- 
lected by a popular secret ballot. 

The negotiations for peace should be be- 
tween the Chinese Communist representa- 
tives in Korea, any remnants of the North 
Korean civil government which can be dis- 
covered, the South Korean Government and 
the United Nations. 

China can be offered a face-saving pro- 
posal. At no time has she expressed any 
other interest in Korea than safeguarding 
the Manchurian border from invasion. That 
can be guaranteed her by the establishing of 
a neutral zone along the Yalu. 

A second achievement would be in giving 
plain evidence of our lack of interest in 
world power in this area and our deep inter- 
est in people, by requiring that this zone 
have its neutrality administered and in- 
spected by a commission of Asiatic nationals, 
. For the North and South Korean civilian 
| anpor we would offer the rebuilding in 
sable form of destroyed housing, communi- 
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cations and industry. North and South 
Korea must come together for their mutual 
advantage. Together they can make their 
own high standard of living. Separately each 
is dependent on the charity of outside 
nations. 

Finally the United Nations would com- 
plete its task of nationwide free secret elec- 
tions to determine the government under 
which the Koreans themselves desire to live, 

It is too bad that we have agreed to wait 
for this until the truce is over because the 
odds are that the truce negotiations will 
last indefinitely. 

The President’s remark about “prompt 
initiation of public discussions leading to 
the holding of free elections in a united 
Korea” was not ill considered. It was wise: 
Its force is being diminished by the decision 
to wait until the truce has been signed. 
These discussions should be going on at least 
concurrently. To make the peace offer now 
tremendously strengthens the hands of the 
United Nations and ourselves. We take the 
ball. 

Senator Tart is right in saying that a truce 
will not necessarily lead to a united Korea. 
It is my own point of view that it handicaps 
the political situation simply because we 
will be lulled into a false feeling of comfort 
in having accomplished something which 
really makes no contribution to our ultimate 
purpose—a just and desirable peace. 

These three statements of the last 2 days 
are exceedingly valuable. They should stir 
up the imaginations of the Members of this 
body and lead to some deep and more con- 
structive thinking on the problem ahead of 
us. I urge all Members of this body to read 
the statements of Senator Tarr and Mr, 
Dulles and the Walter Lippmann column, 


ADDRESS BY FRANK E. HOLMAN, 
AT ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK 
IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand the text of an address 
delivered on the occasion of the annual 
dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in Seattle, Wash., on March 17, 
1953, by the Honorable Frank E. Hol- 
man, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Mr. Holman’s sub- 
ject was Driving Out the Snakes. The 
address contains the fruits of some ob- 
viously diligent research into the history 
of St. Patrick, as well as some extremely 
enlightening material of a different na- 
ture. Because of its unquestioned inter- 
est, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address may be printed in 
the body of the Recor as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRIVING OUT THE SNAKES 

I am complimented to be here tonight and 
to join with you and your distinguished 
guests and with the members of your ancient 
and honorable society—Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick—in celebrating St. Patrick’s Day. 
As sometimes happened to the late lamented 
P. T. Barnum, I have been a bit misadver- 
tised by your president, Mr. Clyde. A few 
days ago when in Washington, D. C., there 
was forwarded to me a news clipping in 
which Mr. Clyde was quoted as saying that 
I would discuss the subversive elements in 
the United States and not the snakes that 
St. Patrick drove out of Ireland. 

The difficulty with Mr. Clyde was that, 
like myself, he probably tried to find in the 
available literature something about St. Pat- 
rick’s achievements in driying the snakes 


_ out of Ireland, Most of the literature avail- 
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able locally, even the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, seems silent on this subject as to 
whether St. Patrick had anything to do with 
driving out snakes. However, the legend 
has persisted throughout the centuries that 
he did accomplish this remarkable task and 
that his efforts were so successful that snakes 
have never been known in Ireland since his 
time. 

I too was unsuccessful in finding anything 
in our local libraries about St. Patrick hav- 
ing anything to do with snakes. Recently 
when in Washington, D. C., I put the ques- 
tion to an old friend there, an admirer of 
Ireland and St. Patrick. This friend, Judge 
Stephens, chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, could find 
nothing in the general works on the history 
of St. Patrick’s driving out snakes. Finally 
he submitted the question to the Honorable 
Joseph D. Brennan, counselor of the Em- 
bassy of Ireland. As the result of. Judge 
Stephens’ efforts I received an official report 
from the Irish Embassy with respect to this 
matter. The report lists three important 
books of reference in this country, as follows: 

1. E. Cobham Brewer, A Dictionary of 
Miracles, Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1885, page 
115. 

2. Marion Harlan, Character Sketches of 
Romance, Fiction, and Drama, Felmar Hess, 
New York, volume III, page 168. 

3. George W. Stimpson, A Book About a 
Thousand Things, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1946, page 461. 

Of course, the story of the snakes is leg- 
endary and probably only an allegorical way 
of expressing St. Patrick’s triumph over the 
druidical paganism which St. Patrick found 
in Ireland in the fifth century. However, 
I think you will be interested in certain quo- 
tations furnished me by the Irish Embassy, 
One is to the effect that— 

“St. Patrick drove all the serpents out of 
Ireland, and hence he is represented in Chris- 
tian art with a serpent coiled around a 
pastoral staff.” 

A further statement furnished me by the 
Embassy is taken from the Polychronicon 
(Higden, 1360) published by Gale. I quote: 

“It is said that Ireland is exempt from 
serpents and other venomous reptiles be- 
cause of St. Patrick's staff, called the staff 
of Jesus, given St. Patrick, and kept with 
great veneration in Dublin.” 

One legend is that when St. Patrick ordered 
the serpents of Ireland into the sea one of 
the older reptiles refused to obey, but the 
saint overmastered it by stratagem. He 
made a box and invited the serpent to enter 
in, pretending it would be a nice place for 
it to sleep. The serpent said the box was 
too small, but St. Patrick maintained it was 
quite large enough. The serpent got into 
the box to prove it was too small, whereupon 
St, Patrick clapped down the lid and threw 
the box into the sea, 

It may be noted that this story is very like 
a story in the Arabian Nights entertainments. 
A fisherman, we are told, drew up in his net 
a box and on opening it an evil genie stepped 
forth, threatening the fisherman with death. 
Said the fisherman to the genie, “Where did 
you come from?” 

“Where did I come from?” said the genie, 
“why, out of that box, to be sure; where else 
should I come from?” 

“Nonsense,” replied the fisherman, “you 
cannot gammon me, old fellow. You don’t 
mean to tell me you came out of that box?” 

“Yes; I did,” rejoined the genie. 

“No; you didn’t,” persisted the fisherman. 

“I say I did,” exclaimed the genie, waxing 
in a rage. 

“I say you couldn't,” retorted the fisher- 
man; “it is too small to hold half of you.” 

“But I say I did,” said the genie; and, to 
prove his point, he turned himself into 
smoke, and, entering the box, said to the 
man, “Who is right, you or I?” But the mo- 
ment the genie was fairly in, the fisherman 
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slammed down the lid, and threw the box 
back into the sea. 

There is another Irish legend—according 
to the Irish Embassy—that states that St. 
Patrick was making a mission at a retreat 
house that was located near a large lake. 
That he there gathered all of the snakes in 
Ireland around him and with the aid of his 
staff, drove the snakes into the lake and 
they were drowned. That is why, the legend 
says, there are no snakes in Ireland and St. 
Patrick is pictured with a staff in his hand 
preceded by snakes. 

According to another legend, St. Patrick 

d supernatural powers over snakes 
and at the time he drove all of the snakes out 
or Ireland, he also provided that nothing 
poisonous could be brought into or exist in 
Ireland. 

Perhaps also in the realm of legend are the 
questions of where St. Patrick was born and 
when he first went to Ireland. As to the 
latter, some put him in the fifth century— 
some even in the early part of the sixth 
century. His period may have overlapped 
both centuries, 

A recent author and student of St. Patrick, 
Mr. William Schofield, says in his history of 
St. Patrick: 

“Today, there is no single, literal biog- 
raphy of St. Patrick on which all scholars 
and historians agree. Probably there never 
will be one. Certainly there will not, so 
long as his birthplace is variously given as 
France, Scotland, and England; his appear- 
ance as tall and lean, short and stocky; his 
age at death as anywhere from 65 to 120 
years; his relationship to Martin of Tours as 
nephew, cousin, and chance acquaintance. 
These are a few of the disputed features of 
his life; the shadows cast by the passing of 
fifteen hundred years, including the Dark 
Ages, have produced others.” 

Leaving the interesting realm of legend 
and coming down to the known facts, there 
is little doubt (wherever St. Patrick may 
have been born) that he was taken to Ire- 
land as a slave as the result of a raid by 
the Irish King Niall upon the coast of what 
is now either France or Belgium; that as a 
herder of flocks—in loneliness and prayer— 
he conceived his mission to Christianize the 
land of his exile. He learned the language, 
the history, and the sagas of Ireland. He 
escaped then back to Gaul, possibly to what 
is now France, for his years of preparation 
in the monasteries of Marmoutier and Lerins, 
where he fired other young men with his 
ardor and carefully trained them to accom- 
pany him back to Ireland. On his return 
he encountered all the power and animosity 
of the Druid priests, who tried to destroy 
him. But his resourcefulness, his zeal, his 
courage, his confidence in his mission, and 
his implicit faith in God brought him to 
victory over the forces of paganism. His 
work and his name have been ever sacred, 
not only to all lovers of Ireland but to all 
lovers everywhere of courage, devotion, and 
saintliness. 

Probably there is no foundation in fact for 
the proposition that St. Patrick drove the 
snakes out of Ireland. For natural reasons, 
there are no snakes on the island. The rea- 
son for this is the air and the soil, and not 
because St. Patrick drove them out. But 
although the story of the snakes is purely 
legendary, it has been ingrained in Irish 
folklore for centuries, and it represents in 
the hearts and minds of many of the Irish 
people the victory of St. Patrick over 
paganism. 

Actually, the only native reptile ever found 
on the Emerald Isle is a viperous lizard. 
Occasionally snakes have been brought into 
Ireland by ships. A few years ago a harm- 
less snake somewhat less than 2 feet in 
length was. found in Dublin. It attracted 
so much attention that it was placed on 
exhibition in the National Museum of Ire- 

land in that city. Ireland is not peculiar in 
being devoid of native snakes. The same is 
true of Hawaii, Iceland, Crete, Malta, New 
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Zealand, and many other islands; in fact, 
there are only a few species of very small 
snakes on the British Isles, and, as you 
doubtless know, no poisonous snakes in the 
State of Washington on the west side of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Although the legend persists that St. Pat- 
rick banished all the snakes from Ireland, the 
legend is similar in si ce to the 
dragon stories of the Orient. As to Ireland, 
the story of the snakes symbolizes the con- 
quest of good over evil and the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. The persistence 
and power of the legend regarding St. Patrick 
and the snakes was such in early times that 
the belief grew up that venomous reptiles 
not only could not live in Ireland but that 
they perished when brought within sight 
of the Irish coast. 

We may be sure, whether or not St. Pat- 
rick actually drove snakes out of Ireland, 
he encountered many “serpents” in connec- 
tion with the religious, moral, and political 
attttudes and practices of fifth-century pa- 
ganism. And on the occasion of honoring 
St. Patrick it is not inappropriate for us to 
consider for a moment and to recognize some 
of the evils or serpents that we ourselves 
face in religion, in morals and in Govern- 
ment and which in the spirit of St. Patrick 
we need to drive out of our midst. 

In the field of religion, apart from the 
ordinary sins and weaknesses to which hu- 
man fiesh is heir, we in this day and age 
too often give religion a secondary place 
in our lives. Actually most of the so-called 
progress of the last 20 years is pure material- 
ism. We have better food, better clothing, 
better automobiles, better roads, and better 
soap. But in many respects we have lost 
our interest in the philosophy of religion 
and in the philosophy of Government. May 
I remind you that man does not live by 
bread alone; that in his rise from the animal 
state or barbarism he has made real prog- 
ress only in proportion as he has shown a 
spirit of sacrifice and a willingness to labor 
for his daily bread. He does not attain 
either spiritual or physical strength and 
stature by enjoying material comforts for 
which he has not worked. He attains 
strength and stature only by sacrificing 
himself to devotion, to courage, and to god- 
liness and to good works. 

As the result of placing too much empha- 
sis on material progress and material things, 
we now face a world dominated by the 
atheistic materialism of state socialism and 
communism. While socialism and commu- 
nism are chiefly treated as political phe- 
nomena, actually their objectives are to 
undermine religion and destroy everywhere 
a belief in. good and in self-help and to 
substitute therefor a belief that the State 
should take care of everything. 

Our American Government was founded 
on the basic concept that man is endowed 
by his Creator with certain inalienable 
rights as to life, liberty, and property, in- 
cluding the right to local self-government, 
and on the principle that these rights are in- 
herent in the individual and are not some- 
thing that government graciously confers. 

Therefore in the history of the world gov- 
ernments had granted freedom to the indi- 
vidual and local self-government to the peo- 
ple only when forced to do so or if the sover- 
eign for the time being felt so inclined. But 
by the American Constitution and Bill of 
Rights this concept of government was re- 
versed. Only certain specific and limited 
functions and powers were conferred upon 
the officials of our National Government. It 
was to he a government of delegated and 
limited powers only and the people by the 
Constitution forbade and intended to forbid 
the Federal Government from doing any- 
thing not authorized by the Constitution 
nor permitted under the Bill of Rights. 
There was no intention that the National 
Government should have a reservoir of im- 
plied powers to change basic individual rights 
as fixed by the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights or to embark upon a socialistic pro- 
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gram or a world state program which would 
change us into a socialistic state and cause 
us to lose our individual independence and 
our right to govern ourselves. 

Yet for the last 20 years or more we have 
found ourselves outwitted at home and in 
our international relations by those who 
would impose upon this country an authori- 
tarian type of government and a completely 
regimented society. 

I want to lift the curtain a little for you 
tonight and give you a brief view of a definite 
but little-known program in the field of our 
international relations that is spawning a 
variety of reptilian treaties that can destroy 
our concept of religion, our concept of family 
life, and our concept of free government. 
This program, known by the noble title of 
human rights for all the world, sponsored 
by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and by affiliated associations 
like the ILO, has been drafting international 
declarations, pacts, and treaties for the last 
several years which are atheistic, material- 
istic, authoritarian, and destructive of our 
American concept of religion, family life, and 
government. But the destructiveness of this 
program and its true nature has been ob- 
scured under such noble phrases as social 
justice and human rights. 

Let us look for a moment at the so-called 
Declaration on Human Rights which was 
passed by the United Nations Assembly in 
December 1948 and which was hailed as 4 
great new document of human liberty and 
which has been celebrated throughout the 
land as a new charter of freedom for all the 
world including the United States. Actually 
the Declaration is a complete blueprint for 
state socialism because it makes man a com- 
plete ward of government. Under its pro- 
visions the socialistic program of original 
Marxism is fully spelled out. Article 22 of 
the Declaration provides that everyone has 
the “right to social security”; article 23— 
that everyone has the right to “just and 
favorable conditions of work and to protec- 
tion against unemployment” and that every=- 
one has the right to “just and favorable re- 
muneration.” Parenthetically, why should 
anyone be entitled to anything more than 
“just” remuneration? How much more than 
justice may be claimed under the vague word 
“favorable”? “Favorable” in addition to 
“just” could only work a disfavor or an 
injustice to the other party to an agreement, 
Article 24 provides that everyone has the 
“right to rest and leisure” and “periodic 
holidays with pay.” Article 25 provides that 
everyone has “the right to food, resem 
housing and medical care and n 
cia services pha tine. copie tsaurin 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age” without any provision 
that he shall work for it or help establish 
a fund to pay for it. 

When the Declaration was being drawn in 
1948 there was an attempt made to get into 
it some recognition of the fact that under 
the American concept man is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
This proposal was vigorously opposed, not 
only by the Russians and other Communist 
countries but by many socialist countries 
which we count as a part of the "free world.” 
Their view was that— 

“Man is not endowed by the Creator with 
anything. He only gets the kind of rights 
that his government gives him and he has 
them only so long as the government lets 
him have them.” 

Then it was suggested as a compromise 
that man is endowed by nature with certain 
rights—“nature” being a little less religious 
in meaning than “Creator.” But the Rus- 
sians and our socialist friends inthe United 
Nations said: 

“No; man is not endowed by nature either. 
He only gets such rights as the state gives 
him.” 


And so you may search the Declaration 
through and you will find nothing in it that 
recognizes the basic American concept that 
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man is endowed by his Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 

Following the promulgation of the Decla- 
ration and in connection with the proposed 
“Covenant on Human Rights” many com- 
promises were made by our State Department 
with the Communistic and Socialist coun- 
tries. One such compromise concerns our 
right to freedom of speech and freedom of 
press and the right to own property and be 
secure in its enjoyment. 

For example, under article 3 of the latest 
draft of the United Nations Covenant on 
Human Rights it is provided that “in time of 
public emergency which threatens the life 
of the nation and the existence of which is 
officially proclaimed” a state may take meas- 
ures derogating from its obligation to pre- 
serve freedom of speech and of press which 
under our Bill of Rights are not subject to 
suspension. In other words, the whole right 
to freedom of speech and of press may be sus- 
pended when such a “state of emergency” is 
officially declared by the authorities in power, 
Well, we have lived in a state of officially 
declared emergencies frequently during the 
last 20 years, and are still doing so. If such 
a Covenant on Human Rights is ever ratified 
by our Senate as a treaty, a President by 
declaring a state of emergency as provided 
in the covenant, could close all the news- 
papers in the United States, or such of those 
and in such places as he might think it 
wise to close and I could be prevented from 
making a speech like I am doing tonight. 

Article 16 provides that the exercise of the 
right of freedom of speech and of press is 
“subject to certain restriction, as are pro- 
vided by law and are necessary (inter alia) 
for the protection of national security or of 
public order or of public health or morals.” 
At first glance these objectives may seem 
appropriate but the danger lies in what may 
be attempted by a particular regime in pass- 
ing restrictive laws on freedom of speech and 
of press. 

Our Bill of Rights provides that— 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Under our American concept of freedom of 
speech and of press, the only restriction that 
the law has imposed or can impose is where 
a particular court believes that in a specific 
case there has been a flagrant abuse of one 
of these freedoms. As One Justice of the 
Supreme Court once said, “Free speech would 
not protect a man in falsely shouting ‘fire’ 
in a theater where there was no fire and 
causing a panic—the question in each case is 
whether the words are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger.” In other words, 
except for certain common-law doctrines like 
libel and slander and the judicial limitation 
as suggested in the “cry of fire” case, our 
forefathers recognized that freedom of 
speech and of press were so precious and so 
necessary to the continuation of our other 
freedoms under a free government that they 
specifically provided in the very first provi- 
sion of the Bill of Rights that Congress 
should pass no law abridging freedom of 
speech or of press. 

The words “national security, public order, 
public health or morals” constitute the whole 
gamut of human activities and human rela- 
tionships, so that under this language any 
administration in power with a majority vote 
in the Congress could provide by law such 
restriction or abridgment of freedom of 
speech or of press as it asserted necessary. 
Oatis and others still lie imprisoned in com- 
munistic fails because it is claimed that their 
exercise of freedom of s] h was a threat 
to “national security” and/or “public order.” 

Again there is to be no provision in the 
International Covenant on Human Rights 
with respect to private ownership of prop- 
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erty. The right to own property is the very 
basis of the American way of life. Without 
the right to own property, all other civil 
rights would be of little practical conse- 
quence and there would be little or no basis 
for thrift, self-sacrifice, charity. 

There are many other omissions and in- 
clusions in the proposed International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights which are contrary 
to our concept of basic rights and freedom 
and government. 

But far more fantastic than all of these 
inclusions and omissions in the covenant 
are some of the provisions in the social and 
economic treaties that have been drafted by 
the International Labor Organization. The 
ILO treatymaking program has become so 
fantastic that treaties are being drafted to 
control and supervise the most intimate rela- 
tions of life. I have just returned from hear- 
ings in Washington, D. C., before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
with respect to the proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment to protect American 
rights against the dangers of treaty law. 
Can you believe it, Mr. W. L. McGrath, repre- 
senting the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers at the ILO meetings in Geneva 
for the past 4 years, testified to some of the 
provisions of a proposed treaty on mother- 
hood, Needless to say, Mr. McGrath voted 
against these treaties but our State Depart- 
ment representatives voted for them. Here 
are some of the matters incorporated in 
these treaties and to be made domestic law 
throughout the world including the United 
States: 

In the treaty on motherhood, if a mother 
is unable to furnish her own milk for her 
baby and has to buy it, the government is to 
buy it for her. But if the government thus 
buys cow’s milk for one mother, that is not 
fair to the mother who suckles her own 
child so the government is to pay her for 
performing this act of love and affection. 

The government is also to furnish layettes 
to pregnant mothers and the cost thereof is 
to be paid out of taxes. 

Maternity benefits are to be paid to preg- 
nant workingwomen by the government. It 
was suggested that under collective bargain- 
ing and in proper cases these benefits might 
be paid by the employers but it was voted 
that the employer should not be allowed to 
pay any part of it because this might give 
workingwomen a feeling of too great loyalty 
toward their employers. In this connection 
the representatives from India and Pakistan 
doubted whether their governments had 
the funds to make maternity payments to 
all the working mothers in those countries 
and these countries wanted an exception in 
their case to allow collective bargaining on 
this point. They were outvoted. Even the 
United States official representative voted 
against such an idea of allowing the em- 
ployer to pay anything for pregnant working 
mothers, because the state should perform 
all acts of kindliness, 

In this matter of maternity benefits there 
is to be no distinction between legitimacy 
and illegitimacy. All are to be financed by 
government benefits. 

In connection with all the obligations to 
be assumed by government under the yarious 
ILO social and economic treaties the question 
was raised as to the’ ability of some govern- 
ments to take care of so many social and 
economic benefits. The suggestion was then 
made that in order to carry out the final 
program of ILO treaties it might be necessary 
for the United States to sponsor raising a 
revolving fund of about $40 billion in order 
to take care of all the plans which the ILO 
had in mind for the world. The fact is, the 
ILO no longer confines itself to labor rela- 
tions. It now views itself as a world parlia- 
ment and has already prepared about 100 
treaties covering all phases of the social and 


, economic life of all nations. The attempt to 
supervise and control family life while on its _ 
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face fantastic and even amusing, is actually 
an insidious program to undermine the 
American concept of family and to destroy 
it, and to make its most intimate details 
dependent on the state. 

I hope I am not spoiling your evening by 
calling attention to these very strange and 
serpentine developments in connection with 
our basic American rights and concepts. It 
is on account of these strange proposals, 
stemming from international socialism and 
international communism, that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is actively proposing a 
constitutional amendment to protect reli- 
gion, freedom of speech and of press, and our 
family life and our right of self-government 
from the dangers of treaty law. 

You may be properly asking yourselves, 
How can this program of treaties and treaty 
law be enforcible in the United States? The 
answer is, because the internationalists have 
found a loophole in our Constitution. 

Ordinarily and until the organization of 
the United Nations, the average citizen and 
in fact most lawyers, took very little interest 
in treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries. This lack of interest was 
understandable because usually a treaty 
dealt only with some specific subject of in- 
terest to two or three nations, such as ques- 
tions of boundaries, trade agreements, and 
like matters. Either we viewed treaty mak- 
ing as the sole business of the State Depart- 
ment, the President, and the Senate, or we 
assumed that these international engage- 
ments did not affect the basic rights of the 
average citizen and could not result in any 
substantial infringement of our individual 
rights as citizens and could not possibly 
result in changing or destroying the Ameri- 
can form of government or its system of free 
enterprise. - But article VI of the Federal 
Constitution now provides that— 

“All treaties * * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

In order to prevent these new treaties on 
social and economic matters becoming do- 
mestic law in this country and becoming the 
supreme law of the land we need a constitu- 
tional amendment and that is exactly what 
the American Bar Association and Senator 
Bricker and more than 60 other Senators 
are now proposing. Otherwise the interna- 
tional planners will succeed in undermining 
our American concept of freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech and of press, our 
family life, and the very integrity of the 
Republic. 

Our trouble is we have been forgetting 
about our fundamental philosophy of gov- 
ernment—that man is endowed by his Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights. We have 
been devoting ourselves too much to the ma- 
terlalistic aspects of life. We are beset by 
the delusion that so-called social and eco- 
nomic security should be the primary goal of 
life. Somerset Maugham exposed this de- 
lusion and the inevitable result of this type 
of thinking when he said: 

“If a nation values anything more than 
freedom, it will lose its freedom; and, if it is 
money and comfort that it values more, it 
will lose those, too.” 

Edmund Burke, a great statesman of Irish 
lineage who spoke up in defense of the rights 
of the American colonists, once said: 

“The people never give up their liberty but 
under some delusion.” 

The great current delusion of many Amer- 
icans is that they seem to think we can save 
the world and achieve world peace if we com- 
promise with the socialistic and communistic 
nations and level out and modify our Amer- 
ican rights and American independence. 

Why let international Socialists and Com- 
munists undermine our American concept of 
government? 

In the nature of things and inevitably 
only when individuals advance by their own 
efforts can a free society survive. The 
founders of the Republic knew that when 
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government plans for its citizens and gets 
too close to the citizens that it restricts and 
then destroys their freedom, and so by a 
constitutional and representative form of 
government our founders intended to say to 
government, “You keep aloof from the af- 
fairs of the individual, you make such laws 
as will referee the game fairly, you punish 
when some rule of fair play is violated, but 
within this framework of providing fair rules 
and enforcing fair rules, the citizens as in- 
dividuals are to be left free to compete and 
work and live, each according to his talents 
and deserts.” 

This went on for 150 years and under 
Government thus limited in its powers the 
American people attained the highest known 
degree of well-being in the whole history 
of the world. New York City has more 
telephones than all of Russia. Americans 
own more life insurance than all peoples 
everywhere in the rest of the world. We 
have four times as many automobiles as 
all the people elsewhere in the world. We 
have one-half of the world’s wealth, and 
yet with all this we have only one-fifteenth 
of the world’s population. Our concept of 
Government is the highest embodiment of 
man’s effort to establish and protect the 
liberty and dignity of man and the moral, 
ethical, and religious values without which 
man has neither liberty nor dignity. But 
in addition and on the purely material side, 
our concept of a constitutional Republic so 
released and protected the creative powers of 
man that such a Government proved to be 
the greatest business boom the world had 
ever seen and during a period of 150 years 
brought more jobs, better pay, greater con- 
tentment than the world under any other 
system of government had ever known, 

Your honorable Society of Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick predates the American Revolu- 
tion. Whether your forebears came to this 
country before or after the Revolution, they 
came as men seeking liberty and freedom, 
There is an abiding yearning for individual 
freedom in the heart and ‘soul of every man 
of Irish lineage, 

Our generation is not to found new lands 
or conquer the forests and the plains by 
warring with savage men or savage beasts, 
nor are we to build a new nation as did our 
forebears. Our task is to maintain and pre- 
serve for our children and our children’s 
children the great heritage bestowed upon 
us—it is to uphold and defend our great 
heritage of a constitutional Republic against 
all persons that would undermine it from 
within and against all forces that would 
challenge it from without. This is to imi- 
tate the virtues of our forefathers and to 
make our day, at least in part, as glorious 
as theirs. This is to emulate the spirit, the 
courage and the faith of St. Patrick. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PER DIEM 
LIMIT FOR FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress, 
strenuous efforts were made here on the 
floor to raise the per diem limit for 
expenses reimbursable to Federal judges 
from $10 to $15 a day. Bear in mind, 
this is the maximum limit; not a flat 
reimbursable amount. The judge would 
get only his actual expenses, not to 
exceed the maximum. 

Efforts to secure this increase for the 
judges were unsuccessful. A new bill 
to accomplish the same result is now 
pending before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but at the 
present time the maximum reimbursable 
amount for a Federal judge for his trav- 
eling expenses when away from home 
on official business is $10 a day. 
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In this connection, Senators may be 
interested in a news story under the 
byline of Mr. Philip Warden, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
under date of April 10 and which points 
out that 83 aliens brought into the 
United States during the single week 
between March 29 and April 4, to learn 
our way of doing things, at our expense, 
are being given $12 a day by the Mutual 
Security Agency, which also is paying 
their actual transportation expenses. 

Something is wrong somewhere when 
we allow aliens $12 a day but will not 
allow Federal judges more than $10 a 
day. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor the 
article by Philip Warden which appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald on 
April 10, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EIGHTY-THREE ALIENS IMPORTED IN WEEK TO 
See Our Way AT $12 a Day 
(By Philip Warden) 

A total of 83 persons arrived in the United 
States between March 29 and April 4 to learn 
at our expense our way of doing things, a 
Mutual Security Agency report revealed yes- 
terday. 

Each of the 83, here to study everything 
from union journalism to plant-pest con- 
trol, will be given $12 a day by the Gov- 
ernment to pay for his room and board, 
MSA also will pay transportation charges. 

The $9.96 a day supplied by the American 
taxpayers to pay the way for these new vis- 
itors brings the total per diem payments to 
foreign-aid and tourists to almost $14,500, 
As of March 31, there were 860 Europeans 
and 262 persons from the Far East in the 
United States on the aid program's technical- 
assistance projects. They stay a few weeks 
to a year. 

SPENT WEEK AT COLLEGE 

By teaching the rest of the world the 
American way of making shoes, building au- 
tomobiles, negotiating a labor contract, 
killing a hog, and growing corn, aid officials 
believe we can make the world a better place 
to live. 

Among the things MSA said we are teach- 
ing the nine Austrians who are here to study 
union journalism, is the following: 

The team spent a week at Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., where it heard 
talks on American democracy, the dynamics 
of the American expanding economy, inter- 
national relations, and organization and ad- 
ministration of a typical trade-union educa- 
tion department. 

COMPLETE LIST OF VISITORS 

The complete list of visitors arriving during 
the last week and their courses of study were 
reported by MSA as follows: 

Austria, work-study training program, 10; 
market research team, 9; union journalism, 


Belgium, market research techniques, 6. 

Denmark, food analysis techniques, 1. 

Greece, electric power system trainees, 1 
additional. 

Norway, study of statistical techniques, 1. 

Multicountry, food and nutrition short 
course, Austria, 1; Belgium, 1; Denmark, 4; 
Germany, 8; Italy, 5; Netherlands, 3; Turkey, 
9; and United Kingdom, 1. 
. Formosa (China), animal husbandry, 2; 
agricultural extension training, 2; and rural 
organizations, 2, 

Thailand, plant pest control training, 1; 
rural organization, 5. 

Philippines, agricultural leader, 1, and agri- 
cultural. extension, 1, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any other Senator desire to be recog- 
nized? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that an order was made that 
remarks should not exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Chair would remind the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada that 
the Chair is being very lenient at this 
particular time. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope the Chair will maintain his good 
humor throughout the renrainder of the 
day, and is not merely confining it to 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is now recog- 
nized, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore I discuss the Hill amendment to the 
Anderson bill; an amendment which I 
am proud to cosponsor with the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Alabama, 
I should like to say a word or two about 
an issue which our honored and distin- 
guished nrajority leader raised upon the 
floor a few days ago, and which he has 
pursued to some extent in his comments 
to the press. 

The able majority leader bluntly, as 
is sometimes his custom, accused Sen- 
ators who oppose the giveaway measure 
of filibustering. In one of yesterday’s 
newspapers, the Senator from Ohio is 
quoted as follows: 

Senator Tarr described the tactics of the 
opposition to the offshore oil bill now before 
the Senate as “just an ordinary filibuster, 
completely unjustified.” The result, he 
warned, may be a needlessly long summer 
session of Congress. 

“How’s your golf?” a reporter asked. 

“Very poor,” Senator Tarr replied. “Much 
worse than I think it ought to be, but that 
is the way golf is.” 


With the second part of the statement, 
I completely agree, having had some ex- 
perience regarding that matter. 

With the first part, I have also had 
some experience, but I do not consider 
that the speeches so far delivered on the 
floor constitute a filibuster. However, 
I confess that I have never yet seen a 
formula which can be relied upon to 
determine when a debate ceases to be a 
debate and becomes a filibuster. 

I regret that the able and distin- 
guished majority leader did not precisely 
define for us just how he determined 
exactly what a filibuster is and when 
it takes place. 

Mr. President, I submit that the ma- 
jority leader, by failing to be more pre- 
cise in his use of language, is further 
confusing the public about this impor- 
tant matter. There are at least two 
well-known and different meanings of 
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the word “filibuster.” I shall- demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of any reason- 
able person that the sponsors of the pro- 
posed legislation, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are, accord- 
ing to the original and true meaning 
of the word, the real filibusterers in the 
plot. 

Since the majority leader says the 
filibuster is unjustified, a reasonable per- 
son naturally would conclude that he 
had reference to the original meaning 
of the word. This is so because the more 
modern and current meaning of the 
worc connotes a maneuver which, in the 
eyes of many reasonable people, includ- 
ing myself, is clearly and justifiably a 
reputable procedure. 

This confusion of terms, this loose use 
of words which have different meanings 
reminds me of the psychological warfare 
of the Communists. The Communists 
are past masters at creating confusion 
by using words in such a way as to cre- 
ate exactly the opposite impression from 
that originally accepted and intended. 

The Communists have not only ma- 
neuvered us into using their poisonous 
words everywhere in the world, but we 
have permitted them to steal our own 
best words and to use them against us. 
A recent statement by a well-known 
commentator, Eric Sevareid, presents 
this point very well, indeed, when he 
said: 

The psychological strategists of free coun- 
tries are only too painfully aware of all this, 
but maybe the rest of us might do well to 
ponder the eloquent remonstrance of the 
American novelist, John Steinbeck, writing 
about this in Brief magazine. Steinbeck 
reminds us that conceptions are bound up 
in words, that when we lose words, we lose 
meanings. And we have lost many of our 
most precious, effective words in this period 
of cold warfare. 

“The sweetest word humans have ever 
invented,” writes Steinbeck, “is ‘peace’ And 
we have allowed the Communists to take 
our word, change its meaning, and use it 
against us. It is just as though they picked 
up an unexploded grenade and threw it back 
at us. One of the best words in any language 
is the word ‘comrade.’ It means not only 
a friend but a friend who will come through 
when you need him; yet we have been so 
frightened out of using the word simply 
because it has Communist fingerprints on it. 

“The Communists have conquered some of 
our most holy words,” says Steinbeck, “sim- 
ply by using them and getting them dirty. 
Instead of taking them back and washing 
them off, we have haughtily walked away 
from words like ‘brotherhood,’ ‘democracy,’ 
‘popular front,’ ‘friendship.’ The word ‘peo- 
ple,’ one of our proudest words, has been 
stolen from us. The people’s republic of 
North Korea,” he writes, “is no more a re- 
public or a people’s government than was 
the reign of Louis XIV, but we have timidly 
abandoned both words instead of fighting to 
get them back.” It is part and parcel of the 
whole current spread of fear; Steinbeck 
Warns us that we are not only abandoning 
our words, but we are curbing our own liber- 
ties, forgetting that we are strong, not in 
spite of our liberties, but because of them. 


Give up the symbols of liberty and you are 
on the road to giving up liberty itself. 

Mr. President, the word “filibuster” in 
its original meaning, if that is the sense 
in which the majority leader used it, ap- 
plies to Senators who back the proposed 
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legislation, not to Senators who oppose 
it. 


If the able Senator from Ohio used the 
word in its modern, colloquial sense, then 
the present tactic is not, as the Senator 
said, “completely unjustified.” On the 
contrary, in this sense it refers to one of 
the greatest virtues of the Senate. As I 
shall demonstrate by competent author- 
ity, it is one of the most valuable char- 
acteristics of the United States Senate. 
The right to prevent hasty action by this 
body is our principal defense against the 
outrages so skillfully proposed and pre- 
pared by filibusterers in the original 
sense of the word. 

Mr. President, in Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary, second edition, un- 
abridged, following the word “filibuster,” 
I find the following defintion: 

See freebooter. 


When I looked up “freebooter,” I 
found the following definition: 

One who goes about plundering without 
the authority of national warfare; a member 
of a predatory band; a pillager; pirate, 


In all candor, I submit that it is not 
the Senators who are seeking to defeat 
the proposed giveaway legislation who 
should be called filibusterers. That word 
in its original and true meaning should 
be applied to the originators of the give- 
away joint resolution, which seeks to 
plunder and to pirate the public domain. 
It is they who seek to plunder the public 
domain “without the authority of na- 
tional warfare,” but by the passage of a 
joint resolution under a smokescreen 
of confusion that has been created dur- 
ing some 6 or 7 weeks of false propa- 
ganda. 

No, Mr. President; I protest that if the 
word “filibuster” is to be used at this 
stage of the game, it should be applied 
to the three coastal States. 

In addition to the word “freebooter,” 
Webster, defining the word “filibuster,” 
continues: 


1. An irregular military adventurer— 


Mr. President, we have no general 
leading our fight. We have no military 
people protecting the efforts of Senators 
who are in opposition to the Holland 
joint resolution. So in this case that 
definition could not apply to us. 

The definition reads: 

An irregular military adventurer, espe- 
cially one in quest of plunder, 


Where is the plunder? The opponents 
of this measure do not expect any undue 
plunder. A fair share on a population 
basis is certainly in no sense of the word 
to be considered plunder. However, if 
the values about which we have been 
told exist, as competent authorities tell 
us they do exist in the coastal States, 
there would certainly be very substantial 
plunder in the coastal lands off the State 
of Texas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
pesca from Arkansas yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion; and I want the Chair to protect 
me in that position. If he interprets any 
statement made as not a question, I hope 
he will so advise me, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will, in that event, stop the so- 
called question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that. 
Sometimes it is rather difficult to tell 
exactly whether it is a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
will not prevent the Chair from stop- 
ping it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
statement of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
proceed at full hazard. 

Does the Senator recognize that in this 
instance those who won the lawsuit are 
now being asked to give to those who 
lost the lawsuit all that was in contro- 
versy in the litigation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that the 
Senator is entirely correct. There can 
be no question about that. I should say 
that that constitutes very substantial 
booty, in the sense in which that word 
is used in the definition. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it might almost come under 
the head of plunder? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly do; and 
it is a very substantial plunder. 

I ask the close attention of Senators 
to the remainder of this definition. The 
similarity of the circumstances repre- 
sents a rather odd coincidence. The cir- 
cumstances in this situation fit neatly 
the definition in Mr. Webster’s diction- 


ary. 

The next line following what I read— 
and I am reading verbatim from Mr. 
Webster—is, “originally applied to buc- 
caneers infesting the Spanish-American 
coasts.” i 

Is it not a coincidence that Florida 
formerly belonged to Spain? Louisiana 
has the old tradition of the Spain Main. 
Texas, of course, was once a province of 
Mexico, which in turn was at one time 
closely associated with Spain. So, Mr. 
President, the sponsors of the present 
adventure are the geographical as well 
as the geneological descendants, and the 
true heirs, of the original filibusters who 
infested the Spanish-American coasts. 

Following that language we find this in 
the definition: “later, an organizer or 
member of a hostile expedition to some 
country or countries with which his own 
is at peace, in contravention of interna- 
tional law.” 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON] and other Sen- 
ators have ably pointed out that this 
joint resolution is also in contravention 
of international law. So I submit that it 
would be difficult to find. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether the 
Senator has read the definition of a 
filibuster by a distinguished Senator, the 
able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. In his book he states: 

This. fantastic extension of Senatorial 
courtesies has been called legislative piracy, 
and whoever termed the device a filibuster 
doubtless had in mind the origins of that 
word, The Dutch “vrijbuiter,” meaning 
freebooter,. was applied by the English to 
seventeenth century buccaneers who plun- 
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dered Spanish ships in the Caribbean. The 
Spanish called : the same pirates 
busteros.” “Filibuster” later came to em- 
brace illegal expeditions of international ad- 
venturers against the sovereignty of a group 
or a nation for personal gain. Now the word 
aptly denot2s legislative freebooting and buc- 
caneering, with this important exception— 
in the Senate, it is all very legal. 


I wonder if the Senator has studied the 
definitions of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee on the subject of fili- 
busters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio that I had assumed 
that Mr. Webster was a man of perhaps 
longer experience in definitions, and I 
was citing him, rather than the Senator 
from Tennessee, as an authority. The 
Senator from Tennessee is a compara- 
tively new Member of the Senate. How- 
ever, I think he is already showing evi- 
dences of understanding the true tradi- 
tions of this body and the real merits of 
the procedures which have come down to 
us over the years. Ido not wish to speak 
for the Senator from Tennessee; but I 
submit that Mr. Webster’s definition ex- 
actly fits the sponsors of this legislation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Alabama for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas understand from the questions 
of the Senator from Ohio that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has now be- 
come a disciple of the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assume, when 
one cites a definition with approval, that 
it indicates that he is very sympathetic 
toward that point of view. I was citing 
Mr. Webster’s definition with approval. 
I am quite willing to concede my sym- 
pathy with his interpretation of the 
word. I appreciate very much the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. 

So, Mr. President, that is the original 
meaning of the word “filibuster.” If the 
majority leader, the brilliant and able 
leader of the other side of the aisle, with 
his vast learning and long experience, 
the son of a famous President and former 
Chief Justice of the United States, is 
confused as to who really are the fili- 
busterers, how can we expect the average 
hard-working citizen to know who is 
about to plunder whom by this legisla- 
tion without a very considerable ex- 
planation on the part of those who op- 
pose it? 

This again is clear evidence that we 
owe it to the people to do everything we 
possibly can to clarify the issues involved 
and to give them time to realize who it 
is that is seeking to plunder the public 
domain which they, the people, own. 

Mr. President, a few days ago the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], a most 
estimable gentleman, one of the most 
conscientious public servants I have ever 
known, indicated that the opposition to 
his joint resolution was indulging in too 
much talk. Even my friend the junior 
Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Lone], one 
of the ablest young men ever to grace 
this body with his presence, stated that 
he thought we were seeking to delay pas- 
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sage of the joint resolution. Also, as I 
recall, he used the word “filibuster” al- 
though he should have known better, 
since the swamps of his great State are 
reputed to have been the favorite haunt 
of the original filibusters, in the days 
when the Spanish Main thrived with the 
commerce of gold and silver from Cen- 
tral America. 

In any case, it has been intimated that 
we are talking too much. I for one wish 
to protest vehemently, with all my power. 
I do not think we have begun to talk 
enough. This is the very first time I 
have had an opportunity to say a word 
in my own right, although I have been 
anxious to do so for many days. How- 
ever aside from my part in this debate, 
I believe that such fine speakers as the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas!, the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KcFauver], the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], and other Senators still have 
much to add to the consideration of this 
measure. 

For the information of the Senators 
from Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, there 
is another definition of the word “fili- 
buster” which I think they might find 
interesting. In Mr. Haynes’ book The 
Senate of the United States I find this 
statement: 

The agility with which some of the most 
eminent Senators have from time to time 
shifted their attitude on the filibuster illus- 
trates the appropriateness of the definition. 
A filibuster is either a reprehensive artifice 
of a sinister opposition, or an ingenious and 
patriotic device of our friends for saving the 
people. * * * A filibuster is an abomination 
unto the Lord, and a very present help in 
trouble. 


I think that is a very excellent defini- 
tion. Although I do not believe that the 
present debate can be correctly described 
as a filibuster, I do not wish to leave 
anyone in doubt about my opinion of 
the merit and value of the power to delay 
ill-considered legislation in this body. I 
do not approve of the power of a major- 
ity to force the issue, to close debate in 
this body at any time it wants to do so, 
and I have never approved of it. Fur- 
thermore, I do not think I am in any 
way approving it now. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not want what I think about 
the principle involved in the matter to be 
misunderstood. 

A few of the references which have 
recently been made to filibustering have 
sought to leave the impression that there 
is something wrong—something evil— 
about a filibuster, in the sense that the 
Senator from Ohio has used the word. 
On the contrary, it is my considered 
opinion that the right to free debate— 
to filibuster, if one chooses to use the 
word in its perverted sense—is one of 
the chief virtues of this body. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas familiar with a book entitled 
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“Filibuster in the Senate,” by an author 
named Burdette? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I vaguely remem- 
ber it, but it has been some time since 
I have given any study to this subject, 
and I am therefore not sure that I can 
state to the Senator that I am familiar 
with it. I know that there is such a book 
in existence. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator would agree with a state- 
ment contained in the book, which was 
made by a former distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Burton, in which he ex- 
presses three cases when a filibuster is 
not only justifiable but salutary. He 
said that the first point arises when a 
vital question of constitutional law is 
involved. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas feel that a question of constitu- 
tional law may be involved in the prob- 
lem confronting the Senate, which 
would involve that first point if subse- 
quently there develops prolonged debate. 
which might take on the aspects of a 
filibuster? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly feel 
that a constitutional right is involved, 
and I expect to cover that point after 
my introductory remarks have been con- 
cluded. I believe the Senator from New 
Mexico has already himself forcefully 
presented the idea of the probability, in 
my opinion, of the unconstitutionality 
of the giving away of vast public assets 
without consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Ms FULBRIGHT. For a question 
only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yields for a question, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The second crite- 
rion is when a measure is the result of 
crude or unconsidered action. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas find that the 
statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] yesterday indicated 
that there may be fields that have not 
been properly considered, which would 
be fruitful fields of further study? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course; and 
that reason, in my opinion, fits the pres- 
ent case precisely. Improvident prom<- 
ises made under the excitement of a cam- 
paign excite all of us to a certain extent. 
None of us in political life is immune 
from making such mistakes. Every 
Member of the body, except those who 
have been appointed, has felt that he 
has made mistakes in his campaign. I 
am sure that I have made such mistakes, 
Certainly I do not castigate anyone else 
who may happen to be in that category, 
I think the point the Senator has men- 
tioned fits the present case precisely. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. ANDERSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first for 
another question only to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The third question 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas relates to the third criterion 
laid down by former Senator Burton, a 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, when 
he said that, because of some compul- 
sion, a vote will not express the honest 
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conviction of Members. Does that not 
accord with what the Senator from 
Arkansas has been discussing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct, and I agree with 
that reason quite strongly. It fits the 
pending situation precisely. I may say 
that I have only a few more words to say 
on this subject and then will turn to 
the substantive question. However, this 
point has been raised by the majority 
leader and by others who are attacking 
us, and I believe it to be quite appropri- 
ate and proper that we should make 
some comment on it. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York for a question only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas yields to the 
Senator from New York for a question 
only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas not 
agree with me that those of us who have 
opposed the pending legislation have 
given no indication thas we intend to 
prevent a vote in time, or in due course, 
but, rather, that we wish to have suffi- 
cient time in which to educate the Amer- 
ican people, and incidentally, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, with regard to the 
dangers of this ill-advised legislation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from New York is entirely correct. 
I may say that this is the first time I 
have spoken on the subject, and I have 
spoken now for less than half an hour. 
Certainly I do not consider that I am 
filibustering. Every Senator not only 
has the right but the duty to express 
himself on measures about which he 
feels very strongly. I do not think the 
debate is being carried on in the way 
the majority leader has characterized it. 
I may say that I know of no formula 
which would show that within any par- 
ticular time a debate may properly be 
denominated a filibuster. Frankly, as I 
shall try to show, the whole concept is 
an erroneous one, if by the word “filibus- 
ter” is meant something evil or bad, be- 
cause I do not accept the word “filibus- 
ter” as meaning something improper. 

As I have tried to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what has been done with that word 
is what the Russians have done with 
some words we have always had a great 
regard for, and their using them has 
confused the issue. Therefore, some- 
times we are self-conscious about them, 
as Mr. Sevareid has said. 

For example, the word “comrade,” al- 
though it is a very good word, because 
the Russians have used it so much, we 
think now has been dirtied by that use. 

I believe that filibustering, the tradi- 
tion of free debate in this institution, is 
. one of the unique characteristics of the 
Senate. If we did not have the right to 
examine at length and give the country 
an opportunity to realize what is con- 
tained in a bill, I would see no use in the 
existence of this body. 

The body at the other end of the 
Capitol, under its rules, can pass legis- 
lation with no amendment and no de- 
bate just as quickly as anyone could wish 
to have it passed. There would be no 
sense. for the Senate to exist if we were 
to relinquish the right of discussing a 
subject of importance for as long as a 
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reasonable group of Members wished to 
do so. 

It is a myth that one Senator or two 
Senators can unduly delay the Senate. 
We have rules in the Senate which per- 
mit 64 Senators to close debate at any 
time. Mr. President, there is a great 
misconception in the country about 
what can be done. When as many as 
one-third of the Members of this body 
feel strongly enough about a matter and 
desire to have it discussed fully, their 
attitude cannot be considered to be en- 
tirely irresponsible and arbitrary. 

So we are in a sense quarreling about 
the meaning of a word. If we use the 
word filibuster as it has been used, very 
well, but I take the word to mean the 
right to discuss a measure as long as a 
responsible—and it must be a very re- 
sponsible part of the Senate—wishes to 
discuss an issue. The idea that one Sen- 
ator can indefinitely delay the Senate 
is nonsense. At any moment 64 Senators 
can stop delaying procedure. But that 
is a very drastic measure. Even those 
Senators who feel strongly about the 
subject know that it violates the tradi- 
tions and the fundamental characteris- 
tics and virtues of this body. 

The abolition of the filibuster would 
violate not only the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, but the spirit of Ameri- 
can history. I really believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it would violate the spirit of 
American history. Let us take the sec- 
ond point first. 

We Americans began our national life 
with a profound distaste for distant and 
unlimited power. We got out of the 
British Empire because we felt that we 
were being governed—in intimate, do- 
mestic matters which we alone under- 
stood—by people who were too far away 
to know what they were talking about. 
We therefore vowed in our hearts that 
we must never repeat the mistakes of 
George III: that for a Whitehall which 
was too far from Boston we should not 
substitute a Washington which was too 
far from Georgia. 

This. original distaste for unlimited 
authority was steadily reinforced as our 
country grew steadily larger. As the 
decades passed we forgot the grievances 
which are listed in the Declaration of 
Independence; but we never forgot the 
fact that people who live thousands of 
miles away are unlikely to understand 
our local problems. What does the 
lobster-fisherman in Maine know or care 
about the troubles of the cattleman in 
the high, dry lands of Arizona—or vice 
versa? What does the automobile 
worker in Flint, Mich., know or care 
about the troubles of the cotton South— 
or vice versa? 

Because we have never forgotten these 
questions we have produced a marvel of 
world history: a continentwide nation, 
larger than the whole of Europe, which— 
with one tragic exception—has remained 
loyal to its Union. Let us remember 
that if the map of the United States 
were placed on the map of Europe, with 
San Francisco over London, Boston 
would be across the Ural Mountains 
into Asia: The Lake of the Woods would 
be in Sweden; and Brownsville, Tex., 
would be 200 miles south of Tunis, in the 
Sahara Desert. The price of federal 
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union over such an area is compromise, 
which means the power to delay, and to 
deny, if necessary, so that majorities 
living thousands of miles away may not 
impose their ignorance or their impetu- 
osity upon local minorities, 

We obviously had all this in mind when 
we made our Constitution. Otherwise, 
why was the American Senate set up? 
Why should Nevada, with 180,000 citi- 
zens, have the same number of Senators 
as New York, with 15 million citizens? 
In our States, in our counties, and in 
our municipal governments, we follow 
majority rule; but in our Federal Gov- 
ernment we do not. A major purpose of 
this great assembly, the Senate of the 
United States, is to insure that regional 
minorities may protect themselves from 
the sudden and perhaps uninformed en- 
thusiasm of far-off majorities. 

So long as the power to block con- 
tinues, we shall govern by compromise, 
and thus shall retain the spirit of our 
federal system. If we remove that power 
to block, we create a government like 
that of Great Britain, where the Parlia- 
ment, if it chose, could pass any mad law 
whatsoever, and the citizens would have 
no recourse, short of revolution. This 
is no criticism of the British system. 
England, let me remind my colleagues, is 
the size of the State of Illinois. In a 
tiny country, as in our own States, the 
rule of an unchecked majority may safe- 
ly prevail—but not in our vast continent, 
with its diverse peoples, climates, and 
interests of all kinds, both economic and 
cultural. 

The committee rules in both Houses 
of our Congress tend to enforce com- 
promise. Our party system, so unlike 
that of any other country, tends to en- 
force compromise. The powers of the 
Supreme Court tend to do the same. 
So does the composition of the Senate. 
But the last defense of Federal compro- 
mise is the right of unlimited debate in 
the Senate or, if you please, the so-called 
filibuster, 

Ir 


Mr. President, let me turn, for a mo- 
ment, to history to remind my colleagues 
that the filibuster is by no means always 
used for what some call reactionary 
obstruction. In March 1917 President 
Wilson became impatient of senatorial 
delays. He issued the following state- 
ment to the country: 


The Senate of the United States is the 
only legislative body in the world which 
cannot act when its majority is ready for 
action. * * * The only remedy is that the 
rules of the Senate shall be so altered that 


it can act. The country can be relied on 
to draw the moral. 


Those are strong words, and they did 
lead to the partial cloture rule which has 
been in force ever since. But the inter- 
esting point is that the greatest liberal 
of the day, Senator La Follette, de- 
nounced even a partial cloture. He said: 

I shall stand, while I am a Member of this 
body against any cloture that denies free 
and unlimited debate. Sir, the moment that 
the majority imposes the restriction con- 
tained in the impending rule, that moment 
you have dealt a blow to liberty, you will 
have broken down one of the greatest weap- 
ons against wrong and oppression that the 
Members of this body possess, 
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In this, Senator La Follette recalled 
the words of Senator Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, the strong “rightright hand” of An- 
drew Jackson, the greatest liberal of a 
previous age. In 1841, when Henry Clay 
sought to impose a check on Senate de- 
bates, Senator Benton said that he and 
his friends would go to any possible ex- 
tremity to resist such deplorable action. 

Only a short time ago, when Vice Pres- 
ident Charles Dawes attacked the Senate 
rules and demanded further limitation 
on debate, the national convention of the 
American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously condemned this— 
campaign to abolish free speech in the 
United States Senate. * * * the Dawes 
scheme which does not come from the peo- 
ple but emanates from the secret cham- 
bers of predatory interests. * * * For several 
months the Vice President of the United 
States has conducted an agitation for the 
purpose of abolishing free speech in the 
United States Senate, the only forum in the 
world where cloture does not exist and where 
Members can prevent the passage of reac- 
tionary legislation. 


One may fairly say, therefore, that 
the filibuster is not merely the friend 
of reaction, and that to abolish it is 
not necessarily a form of progress. 

One may say that in the modern world 
it is necessary for legislatures to act 
quickly. I reply that when it is neces- 
sary, we do act quickly. When the Na- 
tion feels itself in danger from war or 
from depression, the Congress of the 
United States can do whatever is neces- 
sary ina day’s time. But let us not give 
away our freedom of speech merely be- 
-cause in a dark hour we may not choose 
to indulge in it. 

Mr. President, if the Senate were gov- 
erned by the same rules that govern the 
other body of Congress, I can see no 
good reason to have the Senate. Our 
principal contribution to the welfare of 
the country has been our power to pre- 
vent the enactment of bad legislation— 
in short, to prevent the passage of ill- 
considered bills which often are brought 
to Congress under the influence of high 
emotional stimuli or as a result of im- 
provident campaign promises. This 
body is the principal protection of the 
people against such legislation. 

So, Mr. President, rather than apolo- 
gize for the right of Members of this 
body to speak at length when bad legis- 
lative proposals are presented, I say that 
I am proud that we have that right. I 
often boast of it, for in truth it is the 
principal excuse and justification for our 
existence as a legislative body. 

Mr. President, I am not without very 
respectable support in this view. Let 
me cite a few authorities whose patriot- 
ism and wisdom deserve the respect of 
all Members of this body and of the 
American people. The authorities I 
shall cite relate to the spirit of our gov- 
ernment, as I defended it a moment ago, 

For example, James Madison said: 

The use of the Senate is to consist in its 
proceedings with more coolness, with more 
system, and with more wisdom, than the 
popular branch, 


To Moncure D. Conway, who was a 
very prominent clergyman in the last 
century, there is attributed the follow- 
ing anecdote: There is a tradition that 
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upon Jefferson’s return from France, he 
called Washington to account at the 
breakfast table for having agreed to a 
second chamber. He had reference to 
the Senate. 

“Why,” asked Washington, “did you 
pour that coffee into the saucer?” 

“To cool it,” quoth Jefferson. 

“Even so,” said Washington, “we pour 
legislation into the senatorial saucer to 
‘cool it.” 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
we are trying to do in the case of the 
pending legislative proposal, namely, to 
cool off a little of the enthusiasm carry- 
ing over from the last election. 

Edmund Randolph, discussing the 
Senate, said: 

The general object was to provide a cure 
for the evils under which the United States 
labored; that in tracing these evils to their 
origin every man had found it in the turbu- 
lence and follies of democracy; that some 
check, therefore, was to be sought against 
this tendency of our governments; and that 
a good Senate seemed most likely to answer 


this purpose, 


James Wilson said: 

It is a maxim that the least numerous body 
is the fittest for deliberation; the most nu- 
merous, for decision. 


More recently, one of our famous and, 
I think, very able Vice Presidents de- 
scribed the situation quite well. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Vice President of the 
United States from 1893 to 1897, said: 

It must not be forgotten that the rules 
governing this body are founded deep in hu- 
man experience; that they are the result of 
centuries of tireless effort in legislative halls 
to conserve, to render stable, and secure the 
rights and liberties which have been achieved 
by conflict. By its rules the Senate wisely 
fixes the limits of its own powers. Of those 
who clamor against the Senate, and its 
methods of procedure, it may truly be said: 
“They know not what they do.” In this 
Chamber alone are preserved, without re- 
straint, two essentials of wise legislation and 
of good government—the right of amend- 
ment and of debate. Great evils often re- 
sult from hasty legislation; rarely from the 
delay which follows full discussion and de- 
liberation. In my humble judgment, the 
historic Senate—preserving the unrestricted 
right of amendment and of debate, main- 
taining intact the time-honored parliamen- 
tary methods and amenities which unfail- 
ingly secure action after deliberation—pos- 
sesses in our scheme of government a value 
which cannot be measured by words. 


Finally, Mr. President, I wish to cite 
to the Senate again some very profound 
words of a former very illustrious Mem- 
ber of this body. I fully recognize that 
this opinion has been cited before, but it 
is a very short passage, and, in my opin- 
ion, it cannot be cited too often to this 
body and to the people. As a matter of 
fact, there are at present certain de- 
velopments, partly in the Senate and 
partly outside, which make this partic- 
ular statement especially appropriate. 
There is a tendency toward restriction 
upon the freedom of individuals, whether 
they be in this body or out of this body, 
to speak freely what they think about 
public matters; so I think this particular 
passage is well worth repeating, not only 
with regard to the question of the prac- 
tices within the Senate, but also with re- 
gard to the growing intolerance of free- 
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dom of thought within the country as a 
whole. I may say this is a subject on 
which I shall have a few words to say 
later in another connection. But I de- 
sire to quote former Senator James A. 
Reed, who was a Senator from Missouri 
from 1911 to 1929. I read: 


Majority rule. Where is the logic or the 
reason to be found back of majority rule ex- 
cept in the mere necessity to dispatch busi- 
ness? The fact that a majority of 1 or 10 
votes for a bill in the Senate is not a certifi- 
cation that the action is right. The majority 
has been wrong oftener than it has been 
right in all the course of time. The majority 
crucified Jesus Christ. The majority burned 
the Christians at the stake. The majority 
drove the Jews into exile and the ghetto. 
The majority established slavery. The 
majority set up innumerable gibbets. The 
majority chained to stakes and surrounded 
with circles of flame martyrs through all the 
ages of the world’s history. 

Majority rule without any limitation or 
curb upon the particular set of fools who 
happen to be placed for the moment in 
charge of the machinery of a government. 
The majority grinned and jeered when 
Columbus said the world was round. The 
majority threw him into a dungeon for hay- 
ing discovered a new world. The majority 
said that Galileo must recant or that Galileo 
must go to prison. The majority cut off the 
ears of John Pym because he dared advocate 
the liberty of the press. The majority to the 
south of the Mason and Dixon line estab- 
lished the horrible thing called slavery, and 
the majority north of it did likewise and 
only turned reformer when slavery ceased to 
be profitable to them, 

THE PUBLIC BUSINESS 

Oh, but somebody says—and we have heard 
it ad nauseam, indeed, until the gorge would 
rise in the gizzard of an ostrich at the sheer 
idiocy of the statement—‘We must speed up 
the public business. We must enact more 
laws.” We must not consider them. We must 
not analyze them. We must not talk about 
them. Of course, if we cannot talk about 
them we ought not to think about them. 
There are a good many men who do a good 
deal of talking in favor of stopping talking 
who never stop long enough talking them- 
selves to do any thinking themselves, 

THE NEED FOR CONTINUED DEBATE 


The need for continued debate of this 
issue is demonstrated very clearly by an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star yesterday, Monday, 
April 20. Everyone is aware of the repu- 
tation for fairness and objectivity which 
this newspaper deserves. Yet last night, 
after approximately 2 weeks of debate 
on this issue, this great newspaper 
opened its news article with the follow- 
ing statement: 

Opponents of a bill to return oil rich sub- 
merged coastal lands to the States blocked 
another attempt to limit debate on the 
measure in the Senate today. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would beg to interrupt the Senator 
from Arkansas to inquire whether the 
confusion in the galleries is disturbing 
him? There is quite a little conversation 
taking place. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it is only in the Press Gallery that 
there is a good deal of talking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair. would suggest that, whoever is 
talking, the conversations, if necessary, 
should be conducted in the form of 
whispering. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not want 
the Chair to reprimand the occupants 
of the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not intend to reprimand any- 
one. We do not even know whom we are 
talking about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
discourage the occupants of the galleries, 
so long as they want to remain to listen 
to my part of the discussion, I find that 
the press is very badly informed about 
the matter which I have just been dis- 
cussing. Many newspapers have long 
had a misconception about the. whole 
purpose of Senate rule XXII, its his- 
tory, its very great merit, and its great 
value to the country. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for a question only. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator from Ar- 
kansas aware of the fact that the word 
“restore” has also been used frequently 
in describing the pending measure, in 
the sense that it has for its purpose the 
restoration of a right which the States 
originally had? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. It amazes me that a great 
newspaper like the Washington Star, 
with unlimited funds, with extraordi- 
narily able reporters, can still be under 
the misapprehension that we are oppo- 
nents of a legislative measure to return 
something to the States which the States 
never had. I shall deal with that sub- 
ject later in the course of my remarks. 
It is amazing to me that, even now, after 
2 weeks of debate, the Washington Star, 
a local newspaper, still does not under- 
stand what is the issue involved in the 
pending legislation. Of course, if the 
Washington Star does not understand it, 
how can we expect newspapers 100, 1,000, 
or 3,000 miles away, that cannot afford 
to have their best reporters present on 
the scene to study this legislation, to 
understand it? So if the Washington 
Star is still under a misapprehension as 
to what is involved in this controversy, 
I would say there certainly must be a 
great deal of explaining done on the 
Senate floor before certain other news- 
papers are enlightened on the subject. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for a question only. 

Mr. GORE. Not being a reporter or 
writer by profession, it may be a little 
difficult for me to frame properly the 
question I have in mind to address to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas; 
but I shall try. Does the Senator think 
a different reaction by the public may 
have occurred, had the reporter de- 
seribed the opponents of the pending 
measure in this fashion: “The opponents 


of a bill to take away from the American, 


people a vital part of their birthright 
atid a an arbitrary limitation of de- 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator could 
not be more correct. It is just such mis- 
representation as this that has confused 
the American people about this entire 
subject. If the matter were presented 
properly—and, as I say, I shall have 
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much more to say about the reference in 
the Washington Star, because I was 
amazed to find that the Washington Star 
felt as it did about the pending measure. 
I only saw this last night, and I did not 
haye the opportunity to incorporate it 
into my regular, prepared speech. It 
only reaffirmed in my own mind the de- 
termination which I had, to some ex- 
tent already formed, that the subject 
must be explained to the American peo- 
ple, and that we should first enlighten 
the reporters employed by the great 
newspapers, at least, or we could not 
expect the people to understand it. 

Some Members of the Senate even, I 
think, are under the misapprehension 
that the pending measure seeks to re- 
turn to the States something which they 
formerly owned, which, of course, is not 
true. I shall return to that point later, 
and I hope the Senator from Tennes- 
see will be present and assist me in dis- 
cussing that problem at that time. I 
thought it worthwhile to mention it in 
a preliminary way, in the hope that the 
Washington Star would review the mat- 
ter and clarify it, possibly, in the next 
issue, or in the issue of tomorrow or the 
next day. 

The Senator is entirely correct in say- 
ing that if all over the country the news- 
papers continue to present the question 
in a false light, as if something had been 
taken away from the States and that 
we are only returning it to them—if the 
newspapers continue to present it in that 
fashion, we shall be in great difficulty. 
Our proper course, as I see it, is to con- 
tinue to endeavor to persuade them to 
present the situation in the proper way. 
The only place to do that is right here 
on the floor of the Senate. We cannot 
control directly the resources of pub- 
licity which the proponents of the meas- 
ure can control and have controlled in 
the past. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to 
yield for another question. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator bears with 
me the high regard I have for great 
journals, such as the Washington Post 
and the Washington Evening Star. Does 
he not joint with me in the hope that 
an effort will be made not only by those 
great newspapers, but by all the press 
of America, to present this problem, not 
in the prejudiced light of returning or 
restoring that to which the three States 
in question never had title, but rather an 
effort on the floor of the Senate to re- 
peal a ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court that not the States, not the 
people who are particularly ‘interested 
in obtaining this great right, but the 
whole people of the United States, have 
now and have always had paramount 
right in the submerged lands? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Let me digress a moment with refer- 
ence to the manner in which some of 
the sponsors of the proposed legislation 
have presented it. Of course, they have 
sought to spread the false theory I have 
already mentioned. Some of the per- 
sons who pride themselves upon their 
devotion to the Constitution have in days 
passed gone out of their way to say, “I 
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stitutional Democrat,” or “I am a con- 
stitutional Republican, and I believe in 
the Constitution above all”; but when 
they adopt a theory which, in effect, 
challenges the whole function of the 
Supreme Court, they should realize 
that the Supreme Court, under the Con- 
stitution, has held that the property be- 
longs to the whole country, so the people 
of the whole country have an asset worth 
an untold amount of money. It is per- 
fectly feasible to argue that the prop- 
erty should be given away to say, “All 
right; we own it, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns it, and now we are going 
to pass a bill to give it away.” If the 
newspapers should present the question 
in that way, I think there would be a 
very different reaction on the part of the 
people of the country. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Tennessee has finished. Did the 
Senator from Tennessee wish to address 
another question to me? 

Mr. GORE, I will yield to the emi- 
nent junior Senator from Texas, whose 
able presentation of the question may 
somewhat fit one of the definitions given 
earlier by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am complimented that the Senator from 
Texas wishes me to yield, and I yield 
for a question only. 

Mr. DANIEL. I regret the inference 
of the Senator from Tennessee that the 
definition given by the Senator from 

* Arkansas fits me, because I have not in- 
dulged in that kind of argument here. 
I am not one of those who wants to be 
included among pirates or freebooters. 

In all fairness to the press, does not 
the Senator from Arkansas realize why 
they write about “restoring” the lands 
to the States? Does not the Senator 
from Arkansas remember that the Su- 
preme Court said that the previous court 
decisions had been written so broadly 
as to indicate that the Court then þe- 
lieved the States owned these lands? 
Solicitor General Perlman: testified be- 
fore our committee that the States, for 
more than 150 years, claimed and used 
the lands in good faith? Does not the 
Senator from Arkansas realize that in 
Texas we dedicated the revenues to our 
public schools, and that for all these 
years we have been using the property, 
and, therefore, we have held it in good 
faith? 

The members of the press, in writing 
about “restoring the property” to the 
States, are certainly within their rights 
in disclosing what the proposed legisla- 
tion would accomplish. I think the press 
is correct in calling it a restoration, 
because we have held the lands in good 
faith for more than 150 years, but in 
recent years someone wants to take them 
away from us. Does not the Senator 
believe, in all fairness to the press, that 
it is proper to refer to the proposed leg- 
islation as restoring something to the 
States which they have always thought 
they owned, and which many officials of 
the Federal Government always thought 
the States owned? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I regret that I 
cannot agree with the Senator. I do 


am not just a Democrat; I am a con-_ not think the people of Texas, Louisiana, 
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or Florida had the vaguest idea of own- 
ing the lands at all until oil was dis- 
covered in them. In my opinion, there 
is nothing to indicate that the sub- 
merged lands to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf or beyond the 27-mile 
limit or any other limit were included in 
their computations with reference to 
their public lands until oil was discov- 
ered there. Then, of course, they sud- 
denly realized that it was a matter of 
importance, and they all began to claim 
the lands. It is my information that 
the States did not lease any of the land 
until after the decision in the California 
case. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Texas understood my point. It is 
quite all right if he wishes to challenge 
the correctness of the decision of the 
Supreme Court. I have heard Members 
of this body on the-other side of the 
question say, “The Court made a foolish 
decision and we have to rectify it.” I 
say that is a revolutionary attitude for 
Members of this body to take. 

The Supreme Court was established 
for a definite purpose. It is one of our 
three basic institutions of government. 
If we reach the point where we say we 
will not accept its decisions as being the 
final arbiter on questions of law, we shall 
be well on the way to totalitarian gov- 
ernment or some other system of govern- 
ment, not a constitutional system. 

I was just about to read the language 
of the Court in order to complete the 
record. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me make one 
further statement, and then I shall be 
glad to yield for another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas declines to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
read from the decree of the Supreme 
Court: 

The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of the inland waters extending sea- 
ward 3 nautical miles and bounded on the 
north and south, respectively, by the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the State of 
California, 


This is another sentence that is very 
significant to me: 


‘The State of California has no title thereto 
or property interest therein, 


As I read the decree, that means Cali- 
fornia does not have it now and never 
did have it. Nothing was cited to 
change that opinion or that legal state- 
ment. 

I say to the Senator from Texas that, 
pursuing the theory he is raising, he is 
merely saying that the Supreme Court 
is wrong. The Supreme Court did not 
say that the use of the property belonged 
to the Federal Government in time of 
some national emergency, or was de- 
pendent on some other factor, but that 
it now belongs to the States. It said, 
“At all times pertinent hereto.” So far 
as I can see, that refers to all time. I 
do not know whether the Supreme Court 
meant back as far as. 5,000 B. C., but at 
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organized as a nation, certainly under 
the Constitution. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. I trust that the Senator 
from Arkansas understands that the ref- 
erence which I earlier made to the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
carried no implication of impropriety. 
The junior Senator from Texas may have 
thought I was using one of the definitions 
which the Senator from Arkansas earlier 
used, whereas I may have had in mind 
another. Let me assure the Senator 
that I did not intend to make an un- 
favorable reference. In fact, the junior 
Senator from Texas, for whom I have a 
warm personal regard, has well im- 
pressed the Senate with his ability, his 
courage, and his own conviction that he 
is right. But the fact that a man may 
have a conviction upon the rectitude of 
the position he holds does not neces- 
sarily mean that that position is right. 
One can be wrong enthusiastically. 

As an example—and I hope the Sena- 
tor will agree it is an example—the 
junior Senator from Texas made the 
statement that only recently have cer- 
tain persons or forces sought to take 
away from the people of the great State 
which he has the privilege of represent- 
ing one of those properties. Again, the 
junior Senator -from Texas shows that 
he is laboring under a misapprehension. 
I may point out further that only re- 
cently the legislature of that great State 
sought to lay claim to an even larger por- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico than is con- 
templated by the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Tennessee is quite right. I desire to 
have the record clear that the portions of 
the decree which I read were from that 
in the California case. 

It is quite true that for a short period 
of its history, just prior to its admission 
to the Union, Texas had sovereign 
rights, whether to a 10-mile or a 3-mile 
limit, I cannot say, but Texas was ad- 
mitted into the Union, and, in my in- 
terpretation, her legal status is on a 
parity with that of all the other States. 
The theory of admission of the States 
has been that they were equal; they 
came in on equal footing; that none of 
them is given any special privileges, un- 
less they are spelled out, as in the case 
of Texas with respect to the question of 
its debt. But the history of Texas sub- 
sequent to its admission does not indi- 
cate that she herself believed she owned 
this land or was even concerned about it. 
When she listed so many acres of public 
land, she did not include submerged 
land, until oil was discovered: Then 
she became conscious that oil might ex- 
ist under the submerged lands. 

I hope the Senator from Texas does 
not take personally any remarks made 
by me. I do not know whether in his 
remarks he was referring to the earlier 
statement I made with reference to the 
definition of “filibuster.” I was com- 
menting upon a statement made by the 
senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], 
the distinguished majority leader, who 
had used that word, which unfortu- 
nately, in some quarters, has developed 
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an unpopular or an unsavory connota- 
tion. I do not believe it is an unsavory 
word, but I recognize that many people 
use it as a word of opprobrium. I was 
only elucidating, as best I could, in a 
very feeble way, just what that word 
meant according to its history. I cer- 
tainly was not trying to call the Sena- 
tor from Texas anything derogatory at 
all. I have the highest respect for him. 
If I were from Texas, I, by no means, 
would consider that I should not do 
everything I could in the interest of 
Texas. The reason why we have debated 
this measure is so that all interests may 
have an opportunity to be represented, 
The Senator from Texas is entirely 
within his rights. I in no way criticize 
him for getting anything for Texas 
which he is able to get. 

I have to admit that I think Texas 
needs better education. I do not criti- 
cize the Senator from Texas for trying to 
get more money for the education of 
Texans. I think education is one of our 
greatest needs. Sometimes I think that 
betters schools, and not such good foot- 
ball teams, would be more agreeable to 
the Senator’s neighbors, who play foot- 
ball with Texans. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas knows that the purpose 
for which I rose was to try to defend 
the press and others who speak of the 

ending joint resolution as one restoring 
lands to the States which have claimed 
them in good faith for more than 150 
years. Will the Senator permit me to 
read another passage from the same de- 
cision from which he read, which ex- 
plains exactly what I am trying to say? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without in 
any way prejudicing my rights to the 
floor, the Senator from Texas may be 
permitted to read anything he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busun in the chair). Without objection, 
the Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. DANIEL. From Justice Black’s 
opinion in the California case, it is 
stated: 

As previously stated, this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so, it has used language strong enough to 
indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters 
within their territorial jurisdiction, whether 
inland or not. 


That is the wording of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which I think 
shows that the States have been in good 
faith all this time. 

Will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly; the 
Senator from Texas has unanimous con- 
sent to say anything he likes, whether 
in the form of a question or otherwise. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Arkansas made a statement a moment 
ago that Texas made no claim to these 
lands until oil was discovered; that they 
were not listed among our public lands. 
Is it not true that our list of public lands 
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was confined to dry land and did not 
include rivers or any submerged lands 
which were not subject to general sale 
and homesteading? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. It is correct. Is not 
the Senator familiar with the fact that 
as early as 1880, the Federal Government 
asked Texas for some of our submerged 
lands below low tide? If Texas did not 
claim them, why would the Federal Gov- 
ernment have asked for 9 acres on 
which to build a lighthouse? Is the 
Senator from Arkansas familiar with 
that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I heard the Sen- 
ator's statement, but it does not seem 
significant to me, because the matter 
was of very little importance. The 
Senator’s State had not regarded it as 
of any particular importance, because 
his State did not list that land. 

All I am trying to say is that this is a 
matter of legal technicalities and inter- 
esting cases. I heard much of the dis- 
cussion of the subject by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucGras] and by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], who 
have gone over and over the question. 

My position is that the Supreme 
Court in 3 cases, if not 4, has 
settled this matter. I think the only 
proper attitude on the part of persons 
who believe in our constitutional system 
is to accept the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. If every time the Supreme Court 
makes a decision some do not agree with, 
and they consider it necessary to come 
to Congress to settle the matter all over 
again, I think we will have a completely 
unworkable and chaotic system, one that 
will lead to a breakdown of our whole 
constitutional system. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All the Senator is 
doing, as I see it, is challenging the three 
decisions of the Supreme Court. I say 
that is bad practice. It is not according 
to our tradition, and I am unwilling to 
accept it. I say that it is a revolution- 
ary doctrine, a radical doctrine. The 
supporters of this bill want to upset 
established traditions of government. 

I think there is a way for the Senator 
to approach his objective, and that is to 
say, “Yes; the Supreme Court said this, 
but we have equities, and we want you 
to give to us something we never did 
own.” That is sound theory. But the 
Senator is saying, in effect, “It is still 
ours. The Court was wrong.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

A Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DANIEL. Evidently the Senator 
has never heard me discuss the subject. 
I always say that I accept the Supreme 
Court decisions as the law of the land 
today. But the decisions themselves say 
that Congress can write the law for the 
future differently from what it is found 
to be today, and can restore this prop- 
erty—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is overstating the case. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is what I have 
said in my speeches on the subject. I 
do not ask that the Supreme Court be ig- 
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nored, or ask that we say, “The Supreme 
Court is not the final word as to the law 
as it finds it to be.” 

Will not the-Senator from Arkansas 
admit that what I rose to challenge was 
not the decision of the Supreme Court, 
but the statement of the Senator from 
Arkansas that Texas never claimed these 
lands until oil was found? I say that if 
the Senator will read the record before 
the committee he will find that in many 
instances Texas claimed these sub- 
merged lands, and that the Federal 
Government acknowledged our claim to 
these lands below low tide, and came to 
Texas to get deed after deed to por- 
tions of the lands. That is the point I 
rose to make. It was the Senator’s 
statement that I rose to challenge. If 
the Senator will read the record he will 
not allow his statement to stand, that 
Texas did not claim these lands until oil 
was discovered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator re- 
lying on some theory of laches, that 
because some employee of the Federal 
Government went down there and ob- 
tained a deed, therefore the Supreme 
Court is foreclosed from passing on the 
question? Is the Senator’s position 
based upon some theory of that kind? 

Mr. DANIEL. Not at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not pretend that any judicial decision 
has ever held that the lands belong to 
Texas, does he? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; there are some ju- 
dicial decisions in our own State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What decision is 
that? 

Mr. DANIEL. In our own State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Wait a minute. I 
am talking about the Supreme Court. 
We cannot go off into every State court 
decision on this question. The only final 
authority is the Supreme Court. We 
have three decisions of the Supreme 
Court which determine the question. I 
do not think any Member of the Senate 
should be required or expected to go be- 
yond the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and consider the decisions of the State 
courts of Texas. Does the Senator main- 
tain that there is any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
which says that these lands belonged to 
the State of Texas at any time? 

Mr. DANIEL. No. The Senator from 
Texas does not make that contention. 
At the time I rose I did not make any 
such contention, and I make no such con- 
tention now. What I do contend is that 
the Senator from Arkansas is mistaken 
in saying that the State of Texas did not 
claim these lands until oil was discovered. 
I still maintain that the Senator from 
Arkansas is mistaken. If he will read the 
record he will see that I am correct. I 
did not rise to argue whether the Court 
was mistaken. My statement was that 
the Senator from Arkansas is mistaken 
when he says that Texas did not claim 
these lands until oil was discovered. 
That is all I rose to say, and it is the only 
point I make. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
wee FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is not the position 
of the Senator from Arkansas:substan= 
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tiated to some extent, at least, by the 
fact that in the United States Senate, in 
1938— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Nineteen thirty- 
seven, I believe it was. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A- resolution was 
passed which I am sure the Senator in- 
tends to discuss in detail later. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is correct. I may say for the purpose of 
the record that I have no intention of 
going into all the legal details which 
have been covered so specifically and 
completely by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is the out- 
standing authority on this subject. He is 
a member of the committee. I think if 
our press had been at all well advised it 
would have paid more attention to what 
the Senator from New Mexico said about 
this question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reference was made 
a moment ago to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. What was then quoted 
was the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
Does not the Senator recognize that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
California case reads as follows: 

And for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the conclusions of this Court as stated in its 
opinion announced June 23, 1947, it is or- 
dered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 

1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pa- 
cific Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary 
low-water mark on the coast of California, 
and outside of the inland waters, extending 
seaward 3 nautical miles and bounded on the 
north and south, respectively, by the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the State of 
California, The State of California has no 
title thereto or property interest therein. 


Regardless of all the nice language 
the Supreme Court used to soothe ruffled 
feelings, regardless of all the generali- 
ties, did not the Supreme Court say 
“The State of California has no title 
thereto or property interest therein”? 

Then did not the Supreme Court say: 

2. The United States is entitled to the in- 
junctive relief prayed for in the complaint. 


The United States has not obtained 
such relief yet. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

I should like to add one further word 
with regard to the comment of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Leaving out for the moment the pe- 
riod when Texas was a republic, prior to 
her becoming a State, whatever her 
rights might have been, in my opinion 
when she became a State she came in 
on an equal basis with all the other 
States, except for such specific excep- 
tions as were made to that principle. 
That was the principle on which all 
States were uniformly admitted. I think 
a special provision was made with re- 
gard to the payment of the debt of Texas, 
because of special circumstances. How- 
ever, nothing was said about submerged 
lands. There is no doubt about that. 
There is nothing in her subsequent his- 
tory, during the time she has been a 
State, to indicate that she was claiming 
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the submerged lands until oil was dis- 
covered, 

So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, what some agency of the 
Government might have said or done is 
in no way binding or significant, in my 
judgmnt. The significant and con- 
trolling fact is the opinion of the Court. 

It is my information that all the issues 
presented on this floor were submitted 
to the Supreme Court. All the testimony 
which was submitted to the committee 
was submitted to the Supreme Court, 
because the parties were the same. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
please check that statement? I think he 
will find that the State of California, 
for example, did not submit evidence. 
Neither did the Federal Government. 
The State of Texas did not submit evi- 
dence. The Supreme Court declined to 
hear it. But the very issues which are 
being raised here were raised before the 
Supreme Court. What I was hopeful 
the Senator might do was not to con- 
tinue to quote from the opinions but to 
emphasize what the final determination, 
the decision, was. Regardless of the 
opinion, is it not true that the final deci- 
sion is always the same? The decision 
is that the State has “no title thereto or 
property interest therein.” Therefore, is 
not the Senator correct when he says 
that this is not a measure to restore any- 
thing to the States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is why the ter- 
minology “quitclaim’’ was dropped. If 
one quitclaims nothing, he still has 
nothing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I think there is no ques- 
tion that the idea of restoration of prop- 
erty to the States is not in accord with 
the facts of this case and the opinion of 
the Court. As the Supreme Court has 
said, the State did not have the lands. 
It never had them. They belong to the 
United States. 

I am not saying, necessarily, that the 
sponsors of this legislation are pirates. 
That was a word which was used in the 
definition of filibuster pertinent to an- 
other matter. I do not criticize anyone 
who tries to obtain advantages for his 
States. There are certain equities in 
particular cases, which I shall discuss 
in a moment if I am permitted to get 
started on my speech. These equities 
are recognized, I think, in the Anderson 
bill. I am not critical of any Senator 
who comes forward to represent the in- 
terests of his State. I am only saying 
that the idea of restoration contravenes 
one of the basic principles of our con= 
stitutional system, because the Court said 
the States did not own the lands. 

Of course, one can say that the Court 
is wrong. I would not maintain that it 
has always been right; but I think we 
must accept its decision as the law under 
our constitutional system. What we do 


about iton the basis of the finding of the _ 
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Court is another matter. If this issue 
were presented to the people of the 
United States in its true light by the 
press, by such great newspapers as the 
Washington Star, in which most persons 
have great confidence, I think we would 
get a very different reaction from the 
people. Many would change their opin- 
ion if they once realized that the fact of 
the matter is that here is involved a great 
national asset, worth we do not know 
how much. In fact, the very violence 
of the fight that is being made is evidence 
that a great deal of wealth is involved. 
Therefore, the true situation is that here 
we have a national asset, and the ques- 
tion is raised as to what is the best policy 
to adopt with regard to it, namely, should 
we give it to three or four States, or 
should we use it for the benefit of the 
people of the country as a whole? The 
question is as simple as that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas whether he 
thinks this is a sound rule for legislative 
action, namely, that the basis, as I un- 
derstand, of the proponents of the joint 
resolution is that a claim may have been 
made which would justify the legislative 
branch in overruling the Supreme Court 
and changing its decision. 

Is it not a fact that every case that 
goes to the Supreme Court, by the fact 
that it is there, presupposes that there 
was a difference of opinion, and that 
a claim was made on the other side; and 
that if we use the fact that a claim may 
have been made as the justification for 
overruling a decision of the Supreme 
Court, then every case decided by the 
Court would be put in the same position? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Tennessee is absolutely right. What he 
says is the reason why, if we do not ac- 
cept as final the decision of the Supreme 
Court, we will have a chaotic and un- 
workable system of government. All 
that we could resort to then would be a 
dictatorship. Certainly there must be 
an orderly way to reach a final decision. 
If this body is to change a Supreme Court 
decision every time a majority does not 
like it, we will inevitably have a break- 
down of our constitutional system of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for a question, or a 
statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may be permitted to make 
a statement without prejudicing in any 
way my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

' Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I hope that the same gener- 
osity of spirit will be extended to other 
Senators when similar requests are made. 
I recall that the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] lost the floor one evening 
merely because the Senator from Minne- 
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sota asked if he would yield, without add- 
ing “for a question.” 

Mr. President, I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
adverting to the comment made by my 
friend the Senator from Minnesota, I 
want to say that thoc2 of us who sup- 
port the pending measure were quite 
content to allow 3 days for argument 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], all on the same speech; 
2 days to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], in the same way; 
and in other ways we have shown a 
complete unwillingness to enforce the 
drastic rule up to this time in the course 
of the debate. 

Mr. President, the reason that I asked 
for the right to comment is that I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, in stating what he did a mo- 
ment ago—and he stated it unequivo- 
cally—that the Supreme Court in the 
Texas case and in the California case 
had the facts shown to them in exactly 
the same way that they have been 
brought forth in the hearings and in 
the debate on the floor of the Senate, 
shows conclusively, either that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has not read the 
decisions in those cases, or that he has 
not attended the arguments during the 
course of the debate, or both. In both 
situations he would have discovered that 
the exact truth is completely contrary 
to his statement. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
distinguished Senator to the fact that in 
the Texas case, at page 7 of the decision 
there appear these words: 

In the California case— 


Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was looking for 
a copy of the decision. Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida have another copy of it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will furnish him a 
copy, and he can follow my reading of it. 

I am reading the recital of the Su- 
preme Court in the opinion written by 
Mr, Justice Douglas for the majority of 
4 members of the 7 members of the Su- 
preme Court who passed on the case, 
though they are less than a majority of 
the Court’s full membership of 9. Mr, 
Justice Douglas says, among other 
things: 

In the California case neither party sug- 
gested the necessity for the introduction of 
evidence, 


The Senator from Arkansas would 
have found, by pursuing that statement, 
that there was no evidence whatever 
submitted in the California case. 

In the Texas case there was a specific 
request made by counsel for the State 
of Texas, then the distinguished attorney 
general of Texas, now the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 
His position is shown, and I again quote 
from the decision of the Supreme Court, 
written by Mr. Justice Douglas, in the 
Texas case: 

Texas then moved for an order to take 
depositions of specified aged persons respec- 
tive the existence and extent of knowledge 
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and use of subsoil minerals within the dis- 
puted area prior to and since the annexation 
of Texas, and the uses to which Texas has 
devoted parts of the area as bearing on her 
alleged prescriptive rights. Texas also 


moved for the appointment of a special’ 


master to take evidence and report to the 
Court. 

The United States opposed these motions 
and in turn moved for judgment asserting 
that the defenses tendered by Texas were 
insufficient in law and that no issue of fact 
had been raised which could not be resolved 
by judicial notice. We set the case down 
for argument on that motion. 


The case was set down for argument 
on that motion. ‘The case was decided 
on that motion. 

The decision of the Court, by a vote of 
4 to 3, was: 

We conclude, however, that no such hear- 
ing is required in this case. We are of the 
view that the equal footing clause of the 
joint resolution admitting Texas to the Un- 
ion disposes of the present phase of the 
controversy. 


I wanted the Senator from Arkansas 
to have these quotations in mind, be- 
cause they show very clearly that the 
United States Supreme Court did not 
have the facts before it; furthermore, 
that it declined to receive the facts; 
and, furthermore, that for the first time 
in all of the long and distinguished his- 
tory of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a case in which a State was a 
party, and in which a State asked to 
have evidence heard, the United States 
Supreme Court, for the first time, de- 
clined to hear the facts. Instead, it 
ruled as matter of law, notwithstanding 
all of the things set up by way of affir- 
mative defenses in the pleadings by the 
State of Texas and notwithstanding the 
fact that those things might be sus- 
tained by evidence, nevertheless the Su- 
preme Court would not hear that evi- 
dence. The Court was of the view that, 
regardless of what had been done by 
Texas in the years since its admission 
as a State, in 1845, up to the time of this 
case, a little over 100 years later, that 
regardless of the things that had been 
done for Texas by those who were serv- 
ing it and by those who were serving the 
United States Government in its deal- 
ings with Texas, and no matter how 
complete use was made by private 
parties or the public of the claims 
raised and asserted by the State of 
Texas during those 100 years, it would 
not hear the evidence. 

It has been our position in the course 
of this debate, and is now our position in 
this debate, that there is only one forum 
existing in the United States in which 
the case of Florida and the case of every 
other State—the twenty-odd States 
which are coastal States, and all the 
other States, which have great values 
involved because they have inland wa- 
ters or Great Lake waters—can be heard 
and can be acted on under the condi- 
tions that now exist, and that place is 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The Court has held very clearly that 
it will not hear equitable defenses of 
five different classifications in a case of 
this kind, and the Court has declined 
to hear evidence upon such defenses, and 
in effect has ruled that the States are 
relegated to the Congress of the United 
States as the only place where their 
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rights can be adjusted: It is because 
of that situation that the Senators who 
represent the many States that are af- 
fected in this matter are here present- 
ing their case. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in permitting me 
to make a statement at this time. I 
should like to state further that I be- 
lieve he said Texas asserted no right of 
ownership to her submerged lands until 
oil was discovered there. Of course, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas has 
very clearly controverted that statement, 
and I do not believe the Senator from 
Arkansas would now contend further 
that no right of ownership was asserted 
by Texas in those submerged lands until 
oil was discovered there, for in the light 
of the facts which have been brought 
out, I believe the contrary has clearly 
been established. 

I wish to remind the Senator from 
Arkansas that oil has not yet been dis- 
covered in the submerged lands off the 
State of Florida, in spite of great effort 
and heavy expenditures, but certainly 
Florida claims those submerged lands 
now, and has keen claiming them for 
over 100 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Florida is hopeful 
that oil will be discovered in those lands, 
is she not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The evidence shows 
that at the request of the United States 
Government, numerous deeds to some 
of those submerged lands haye been 
given by the State of Florida to the 
United States Government. The evi- 
dence shows that, repeatedly, Cabinet 
officers have ruled that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no claim to our offshore 
lands. We know that, as a matter of 
fact, for decades the State of Florida 
has issued leases for the taking of sand 
and shells and oysters and various kinds 
of vegetable and animal life from the 
part of the ocean that is within Flor- 
ida’s boundaries. Ever since its begin- 
ning, the State of Florida has effectively 
asserted a claim to those areas, and has 
maintained the right of her coastal cities 
that are established on the lands ad- 
joining the coasts, to develop the areas 
adjacent to those cities, bordering on 
the coasts. The evidence shows that 
our cities, under grants from the State, 
have developed those areas in many, 
many ways, and that multimillion-dol- 
lar developments have been made in 
those areas. Some of those develop- 
ments have been made under the 
water—as, for instance, the sewage sys- 
tem for the city of Miami Beach and 
the system for the disposal of the waste 
and pollution coming from various 
paper plants and other industries. In 
the absence of the development of such 
disposal plants and facilities, those 
wastes and that pollution would con- 
taminate our shores. 

The evidence also shows the develop- 
ment on those lands of many public proj- 
ects and many private projects which 
have added greatly to the wealth of our 
people and the wealth of the cities of 
Florida and of the State of Florida and 
of the Nation itself. We hav: made a 
great contribution, and we have made it 
by asserting our sovereignty over these 
very same bottoms and to the valuable 
resources existing there. That shows 
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clearer than anything I could say that 
Florida has claimed these rights, and 
that Florida has not yet found any oil in 
her submerged lands, and that Florida 
has not yet had her day in court, or has 
not had the Supreme Court pass upon her 
case. 

The State of Florida is here placing 
her case in the lap of the only high court 
which will do equity and will hear the 
equitable defenses which are many and 
impressive. We believe this body is only 
awaiting the chance to cast its vote in 
order to show that it believes in the 
restoration—which is what it amounts 
to—and in the retention—which is also 
what it amounts to—and in the clarifi- 
cation and firming up of the rights of the 
State of Florida to her submerged lands. 
This issue amounts to all of that, be« 
cause those submerged lands have not 
yet been taken away from Florida, and 
Florida has not yet had her day in court. 
Florida is asking for confirming action 
which will establish and give assurance 
to her title to these lands, and again will 
release the hand of progress, which has 
been stayed by the decisions of 1947 and 
since then. No heavy piers have been 
built into the ocean since that time and 
no great filling programs or projects off- 
shore of our State have been developed 
since then, because now our people do 
not know where they stand and our titles 
are clouded. 

We think it atrociously wrong that 
there be withheld from us the right to 
move ahead in the traditional American 
way—the right to continue to develop 
those values, which are so great, and 
which are not wholly selfish ones, because 
they contribute to the wealth of the en- 
tire United States. Our tens of thou- 
sands of citizens who are property owners 
along the 1,200 miles of our coast line are 
asking for the right to be released, so that 
once again they can proceed in their ef- 
forts to make our country a mightier 
and a richer one, by virtue of the utiliza- 
tion of our submerged lands, which have 
not been taken under any Supreme Court 
decision, and in which no oil has been 
discovered. We have claimed those lands 
ever since 1845, when we entered the 
United States; and we have claimed on a 
little broader scale the lands extending 
into the Gulf of Mexico, since the time 
in 1868 when Congress supported the ex- 
tension of our boundaries for a distance 
of 3 leagues into the gulf. We have con- 
tinued those developments unceasingly, 
up to the time when the staying hand of 
the Court was placed upon our efforts to 
continue those developments. That ac- 
tion of the Court was taken in such a way 
as to leave nothing but a big question 
mark from that time until now, as to 
wore the permanent situation there will 


So I hope the Senator from Arkansas 
no longer will say that the States found 
that they had rights in the submerged 
lands and the States began to assert 
those rights only when oil was discovered 
there, for it so happens that oil has not 
been discovered in our submerged lands; 
but we have been asserting for a long 
time our rights to those submerged 
lands. We assert our rights to them 
here, because we think this is the pecul- 
iar place where equity can be done and 
where our rights can be restored to us, 
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after they have been questioned and 
have been clouded by these three de=- 
cisions of the Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think I should comment on a few of the 
statements which have been made by 
the Senator from Florida. 

In the first place, he says the State 
of Florida has not had its day in court. 
Of course, I believe it would be very easy 
for the Federal Government to induce a 
test of Florida’s rights in the Court. I 
believe it is quite clear that Florida does 
not want her rights tested in the courts. 
Florida wants a decision by the Con- 
gress, a political body. Florida particu- 
larly wants a decision at this time, just 
after Florida has been so fortunate as 
to have been on the winning side in the 
last election. Florida now expects a 
favorable decision from this political 
body. 

What the Senator from Florida says 
in no way contravenes the theory I was 
advancing. I am not sure that the 
Senator from Florida had entered the 
Chamber at the time when I was criti- 
cizing a statement, as published in the 
Washington Star, that the pending joint 
resolution is for the purpose of returning 
the right of ownership in certain oil. 

The Senator from Florida says that 
evidence was not permitted to be sub- 
mitted in the cases which have been 
decided. Certainly from his own state- 
ment it is quite clear that the law in 
this case is so clear that the Court did 
not wish to bother with all the argu- 
ments that the Senate has to bother with. 

Inasmuch as the Court has some con- 
trol over its procedure, the Court simply 
demurred in the case of the attempt to 
submit such arguments. Of course, the 
Senator from Florida is a far abler 
lawyer than I am; and he knows that 
many cases are, in effect, demurred out 
of court simply because a case is not 
stated. 

If the case of Florida is so clear in 
the law, of course no court would be 
bothered by all the picayunish and little 
matters of evidence that might be alleged 
in regard to the asserted equities. 

The Senator from Florida has referred 
to the equities of the case. In my pre- 
pared remarks, which I am about to 
begin to deliver, I shall state that the 
Anderson bill will take care of the equi- 
ties. The Anderson bill makes provi- 
sion for the various items which have 
been mentioned by the Senator from 
Florida. But the Senator from Florida 
is unwilling to accept what I consider to 
be a reasonable adjustment of the equi- 
ties. He wants his State to have the 
lands which are 104 miles off the coast, 
in the ocean. He knows that no really 
substantial investment has been made 
in the lands 10% miles off the coast, in 
the Gulf of Mexico. I do not say this in 
a critical way. If I came from Florida 
and if my State had gone Republican 
and if there were a Republican admin- 
istration in the Federal Government, I 
would expect that administration to give 
my State “a good, equitable decision” in 
the case of such proposed legislation. So 
that is what the “equities in the case” 
amount to. 
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However, the Anderson bill will give 
Florida all she is entitled to from an 
equitable point of view. The Anderson 
bill does not cut off Florida from the 
rights to which she is entitled. 

In a moment I shall place in the REC- 
orp the very fair provisions of the Ander- 
son bill, which takes care of the filled 
lands of Florida and the piers and other 
developments in Florida. 

It is my general principle, and I shall 

be willing to follow it to the end, that 
even though Florida were not entitled to 
believe she owned the land upon which 
any investment or any change of posi- 
tion on the part of the citizens of Florida 
or on the part of the State of Florida 
had been made, in reliance upon a mis- 
conception, nevertheless I would be will- 
ing to have full allowance made for that; 
I would go along the whole way in such 
case. 
Where I stop is when the claim to title 
is made because oil has been discovered 
in the sea bottom at a long distance 
from the coast. I am sure any reason- 
able man expects oil to be found off the 
coast of Florida. Although oil may not 
yet have been found there, it is reason- 
able to expect that oil will be found there. 
After all, it was only recently that the 
oil field in west Texas was discovered. 
That field suddenly blossomed into one 
of the largest oil fields known. Of 
course, “oil is where you find it”; and I 
expect some oil to be found off the coast 
of Florida. 

All that is very well; but I see no 
reason why we should blindly say, when 
we do not know how much oil may be 
in these submerged lands or what the 
oil may be worth, “We give it to 3 or 4 
States; those States can take it.” It 
may be worth $5 billion, it may be worth 
$500 billion; no one knows. Depending 
upon the argument one may happen to 
be making, he may say on one day that 
it is worth less; on another day he may 
say it is worth a great deal more. That 
is human nature, I suppose. But the 
Senator from Florida has only pointed 
out that the court did not go into all 
the minor considerations, because the 
law is so clear. The court said there 
was no point in going into all the details. 
The point was clear to any lawyer who 
understood the principle of the joint 
resolution, and who understood the 
question of property claimed by a sov- 
ereign State belonging to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, let us not think argu- 
ments were not made about that. I am 
sure the Senator from Florida does not 
want the Senate to believe that the At- 
torneys General of the States of Florida, 
Texas, and Louisiana, and the repre- 
sentatives of other interests, did not 
make very vigorous arguments to the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, trying 
to persuade them to spend hours and 
days listening to testimony from the old 
folks, one of whom said, “Yes, I used to 
go out to fish and pick up a shell, now 
and then.” The court simply held that 
to be immaterial, saying that the law 
was very clear, 

The situation was very similar to the 
interposing of a demurrer, a well-recog- 
nized procedure, employed in many 
cases, When one goes to court to bring 
æ lawsuit against another man, if he 
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fails even to make a prima facie case, 
the defendant interposes a demurrer, 
and, if sustained, the case is thrown out 
of court. The decision stands, yet there 
was no evidence on it. The cases in- 
volved familiar legal principles, and, in 
effect, what the court did, apparently, 
from what the Senator from Florida has 
told the Senate, was something like sus- 
taining a demurrer, 

I hope the Senator from Florida will 
not think there is anything personal in 
what I am saying. I recognize that the 
Senator is very conscientious, though he 
gives me the impression that he thinks 
I am being personal in what I say. I 
have no personal feelings at all, in that 
sense. To me, what we are discussing 
is a constitutional question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield in a 
moment. 

The assets involved in this controversy 
belong to the United States. The Su- 
preme Court has said so. The question 
for the Senate to decide is, “What shall 
we do with them? Shall we do any- 
thing? Shall we devote the revenues in 
question, as proposed under the Hill 
amendment, to educating the hundreds 
of thousands of illiterates in this coun- 
try?” That is a matter with which I 
shall deal presently. “Or shall we give 
them to Texas, Florida, California, and 
Louisiana?” 

It is all very well for the 3 or 4 States 
to want Congress to vest in them the 
rights that are involved. I do not criti- 
cize the Senator from Florida for tak- - 
ing that. position. I think that is the 
position underlying the Anderson bill. 
If the Senator from Florida can point 
out that that is not the case, I shall be 
willing to propose an amendment to the 
Anderson bill, to do equity to anyone 
within the State of Florida or any other 
State who has invested money or who 
has changed his position to his detriment 
in reliance upon a belief that the rights 
in question belonged to him, and assum- 
ing he would therefore suffer a loss if 
the Anderson bill did not make suitable 
provision to protect him. In my opin- 
ion, the Anderson bill does so; therefore, 
I support it, with the Hill amendment. 
So I do not want the Senate simply to 
reject the claims of anyone without giv- 
ing consideration to the equities. But I 
think the sponsors of the pending meas- 
ure go far, far beyond what any reason- 
able person could call equity. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida. Does the Senator wish to make a 
statement or to ask a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall ask a question, 
but I should like to make one short 
statement as a preliminary to asking the 
question. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may be permitted to make 
a statement, without prejudice to my 
rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
the purposes stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, Mr. President, 
I merely wish to say to my distinguished 
friend that I know perfectly well there 
is nothing personal in his position; and 
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nothing is further from my mind than to 
feel that such is the case. I suspect that 
if the distinguished Senator would really 
search his conscience a bit, he would find 
that it is the stirrings of conscience 
within him that have brought him to 
such a feeling, rather than anything 
which has been said by the Senator from 
Fiorida. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator is this: He has stated that he sup- 
ports the Anderson bill and believes that 
it does equity. Iam asking him whether 
it is not true that the Anderson bill does 
not permit the continued filling in of 
submerged coastal lands, and construc- 
tion thereon, when such submerged 
lands are privately owned, but instead 
holds up the date to some indefinite time 
in the future when the hand of progress 
will again be released to permit further 
development along the 5,000 miles of our 
coastal States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that the ques- 
tion? Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I recall, the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from New Mexico had a very long dis- 
cussion about this very matter about a 
week ago. I may be in error as to the 
details, but I believe it was stated by the 
Senator from New Mexico, who is my 
authority on this aspect of the problem— 
I accept his view of it—that in the case 
of filled land as to which there is oppor- 
tunity in the future, he thinks he deals 
with it quite adequately in his bill. If 
I recall correctly, he stated he was quite 
willing to draft an amendment, if that 
really is a matter of substance to the 
Senator from Florida. With my lack of 
legal knowledge, I am unwilling to make 
a decision as to what is the effect of his 
bill. 

I may say to the Senator from Florida 
that, within reasonable bounds, I think 
I somewhat understand his problem, 
since I have been in his very beautiful 
State. I think the problem is present in 
his State more than in any other State. 
I have no difficulty whatever in going 
along with the Senator in that respect, 
and I think I am also in accord with 
what the Senator from New Mexico said. 
I would say in general that the Ander- 
son bill seeks to do equity. It seeks to 
protect all who, in reliance on a situa- 
tion which they deemed settled in good 
faith, made expenditures under a mis- 
apprehension and misunderstanding. 
Certainly that is its clear objective. But, 
because of the peculiar circumstances in 
Florida, perhaps a further provision 
about making fills in tidelands, such as 
the fills which have been made off Miami, 
is warranted; and I would have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Let me make one other comment. The 
Senator from Florida says he is anxious 
to settle this question. I would say my 
best judgment is that, if the Anderson 
bill should be passed by the Senate and 
enacted into law, with an adjustment, if 
the Senator can make proper a case— 
and I think he might very well do so— 
that bill would be very much more likely 
to settle this matter satisfactorily than 
would the Holland measure. It is inevit- 
able that the issue is going to be argued 
on. constitutional grounds for a long 
while. The Senator already knows of the 
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action of the State of Rhode Island. It 
was outlined in the Senate a few days 
ago. The Senator also knows, of course, 
the action of the legislature in my 
State, to which I shall refer in a moment, 
since I have the material. The Senator 
is causing me to get a little ahead of my 
prepared statement, but the legislature 
of my State took action only a short time 
ago in support of the Hill amendment 
and the Anderson bill. In other words, 
one may almost guarantee that there will 
be a thoroughgoing test of the constitu- 
tionality of legislation affecting this sub- 
ject. My reason for saying that is that 
I know more and more people are going 
to feel that they have been treated un- 
fairly in the taking away of this vast and 
unknown asset. Furthermore, if any- 
thing of great value should develop, as 
many people believe it will, the more bit- 
terly are people going to contest it. 

Let us assume that the submerged 
lands are developed, as many well in- 
formed people believe they will be, and 
money is to be poured out on this land 
at the rate of $5 billion a year. What 
are the people who do not yet under- 
stand its importance going to say if the 
Congress passes the measure? They will 
say just what a great many of them have 
said when they discovered what hap- 
pened to the public lands of the West, 
when so much was given away there. 
They are not going to like it. They will 
feel exactly as the people of the country 
felt when they learned about the Teapot 
Dome situation. They did not like it. 
At the moment, they do not know much 
about the submerged lands issue. No 
one knows how much oil is in the off- 
shore lands. The Senate is being asked 
to foreclose this matter for all time in the 
future. Why not take the Anderson bill, 
and then perhaps we can take a second 
look at the matter, explore it a little, and 
ascertain what the property is worth? I 
eannot see the emergency which would 
justify giving the property away irrev- 
ocably. I personally have the feeling 
that the Court would hold the law, if the 
Holland measure becomes law unconsti- 
tutional. But the Anderson bill meets 
the question the Senator asks about and 
settles a difficult question in order to as- 
sure progress. I do not think it would 
be settled at all by the passage of the 
Holland joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HOLLAND. DolIcorrectly under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator is 
admitting that the Anderson bill, as 
drafted, does not furnish machinery by 
which private owners of coastal proper- 
ties may continue to improve and develop 
their property by filling in the submerged 
areas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I do not ad- 
mit that at all. I merely say that this 
matter was discussed with the Senator 
from New Mexico, who is the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, do I correctly 
understand that the distinguished Sen- 
ator is admitting that the Anderson bill 
as framed does not furnish machinery 
by which private owners of coastal prop- 
erties can continue to improve and 
develop their property? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I do not ad- 
mit that at all. I merely say that the 
matter was discussed with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
he felt that maybe there are special cases 
in Florida about which something ought 
to be done. I am neither admitting nor 
denying it. I do not think it has any 
bearing whatever on the position I am 
taking. I have already stated that there 
appeared before the committee persons 
who were familiar with special cases in 
Florida. I have no great objection to 
providing for such cases. No one, I 
think, is seriously objecting to the pro- 
tection of the immediate coastline of 
Florida, the jetties, the sewage disposal 
systems, the piers, the filled islands, and 
so forth. The only ones I know any- 
thing about are those at Miami. I 
would not want to prevent the develop- 
ment of that type of construction, and I 
do not think anyone else would. If the 
Senator wants to make a point of it, very 
well, but I would not want to argue with 
him about it. I have paid no particular 
attention to it. I leave it to the Senator 
from New Mexico when it comes to the 
details of the question. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. TI think the Senator 
from Arkansas will remember that the 
distinguished Senator from Florida made 
the statement that Florida has not had 
its day in court. That, of course, has 
been due to the fact that no case affect- 
ing Florida has been pending in the 
Supreme Court on this question. 

But will the Senator from Arkansas 
not agree with me that the States of 
Texas, California, and Louisiana have 
had their day in court and that decisions 
have been handed down by the Supreme 
Court in three separate cases affirming 
the paramount control, ownership, and 
full dominion of the lands in the Fed- 
eral Government? Is it not a fact that 
what is being attempted by the Holland 
joint resolution is to retry in the Senate 
of the United States cases in which the 
Supreme Court in three well thought out 
decisions has decided in favor of the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. Of 
course Florida has not taken its case to 
court—because it knows very well what 
the answer would be. There have been 
three cases, all on practically the same 
question, and I think the same reason- 
ing was followed by the Court in each of 
them. As the Senator from Florida has 
pointed out, the decisions are so clear 
that Florida did not even bother to go 
into little details about piers. They do 
not want to waste the time of their em- 
ployees or of themselves. They said, 
“This is the law; this is the way it is.” 

What I want to reemphasize is that 
what is wrong with the theory of the 
sponsors of the proposed legislation is 
that they insist it is a restoration of 
something they had, when the Court has 
stated clearly that that is not the fact. 

Apparently, some members of the 
press have made a special study of the 
question and understand the issue, but 
the Washington Star, as late as last eve- 


_ning, was still laboring under a misap- 
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prehension of the significance of the 
matter. The issue is whether we shall 
give to the States something which in 
the past has belonged to the people of 
the whole United States. 

If newspapers will present the ques- 
tion in the proper light, the people of 
the country can understand it. Ido not 
blame persons who read newspapers, 
when they pick up a reputable newspa- 
per such as the Washington Star, for 
thinking that if they read it in the Star 
it must be so, and that certain people 
are being deprived of their property. 
The Court said they never owned the 
property. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Has not the Senator 
from Arkansas had experiences similar 
to my own, of having people question 
him about this problem, not only in the 
light of restoring or of returning lands, 
but of restoring and returning tidelands? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is perfectly 
true. There are many other sources of 
confusion. That is one of the worst 
ones. When they started out—when I 
say “they,” I do not mean the present 
Members of the Senate; I think it was 
the Association of Attorneys General— 
they confused the people by using the 
term “‘tidelands.” It is agreed by both 
sides that tidelands are not involved at 
all. That illustrates the power of words, 
to which I referred in the beginning, 
such as the way in which the Russians 
have corrupted our language. Those of 
use who know better will, in spite of it, 
use the expression “tidelands,” when we 
know that is an incorrect designation. 
But the propaganda has been so strong 
and continuous that even the best stu- 
dents of the question will find them- 
selves saying “tidelands.” 

PUBLIC LANDS CONGRESSIONAL POLICY OVER THE 
YEARS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arknasas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. _ 

Mr. MALONE. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the seabottom lands off the 
shore of California did not belong to 
California, and the general interpreta- 
tion of the language—paramount rights, 
the highest title—is that they are pub- 
lic lands belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

STATES RIGHTS 

The State of Nevada has approxi- 
mately 65 million acres of public lands, 
and there is no question that a bill could 
be introduced to give the 65 million 
acres to Nevada and the Congress of the 
United States could pass it and if the 
President signed it the State would own 
the lands. 

There is no question that, if we pass 
the proposed legislation, Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, that the seabottom Iands 
can be given to California. However, it 
cannot be said that there are State 
rights involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. This is not a States rights 
matter at all from the point of view of 
the proponents of the joint resolution. I 
would make only one reservation: I think 
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there is some question as to whether the 
Federal Government, as trustee for the 
people of the United States under the 
Constitution, can give away the substan- 
tive assets or possessions of the people 
without consideration, without there be- 
ing some reasonable public purpose 
served. We cannot make a deed and 
give it to the State of Nevada for no 
reason at all. In the past there have 
been grants of public lands, but there 
was some reasonable connection with 
some public service. I cannot see any 
public service to be served by giving away 
these great assets to States. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

SETTLED POLICY—TRANSFER PUBLIC LANDS TO 
ACTUAL USERS ON TAX ROLLS 

Mr. MALONE. Perhaps the Senator 
remembers, if he has read the history of 
public lands legislation in the United 
States from the time of the Preemption 
Act of 1841, and then later the Home- 
stead Act, that it became the settled pol- 
icy to hold in trust the public lands for 
the States until there could be some way 
worked out through Federal legislation 
to put the lands into the hands of the 
actual users and on the tax rolls in 
amounts that would support a family. 

It will be remembered that the Home- 
stead Act provided for a $16 filing fee for 
a homesteader to settle upon 160 acres, 
and all the lands in Iowa and the other 
corn and wheat lands west were trans- 
ferred to the individuals and to tax rolls 
for living on such lands and doing the 
specified development work each year. 
In the desert areas, in eastern Colorado, 
western Kansas and Nevada, it later be- 
came the slogan that the Government 
was betting 160 acres against $16 that 
the settler could not make it. And 
where water was too scarce, the Govern- 
ment soon was winning most of the bets. 

Would it not be a good idea to review 
the whole public land question and see 
if there is not some way of ultimately 
putting the public lands into private 
ownership, into the hands of the actual 
users of the lands and on the tax rolls? 
It requires an average of 140 acres, on 
the average, to run a cow unit 1 year in 
my State of Nevada. That is about as 
far as a cow can walk in a day and get 
enough to eat. So I am not referring 
to sections or quarter sections of land, 
but to townships for enough land to sup- 
port a family and 250 head of cattle or a 
band of sheep.. Therefore, would it not 
be a good idea to take up the whole ques- 
tion of publie lands to see if we could not 
put them all on the tax rolls through in- 
dividuals, just as has been done through- 
out the middle West and the tillable ir- 
rigated land in the Western States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the pending 
joint resolution, which proposes to give 
away submerged lands off the coast, 
should be passed, I see no reasonable 
prospect of our preventing the giving 
away of all public lands to any group of 
interests which chooses to come to Con- 


“gress and ask for them. I see no logical 


distinction, so I anticipate that there will 
come a time when private interests will 
get the land. 
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. Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield for a further question? 

a Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the Senator 
Knows that we gave away farmland, 
under the 160-acre Homestead Act, for 
a $16 filing fee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know that a 
great deal of it was given away in the 
early days in an effort to develop the 
country. 

Mr. MALONE. In order to develop 
taxable property and national income. 
The State of Nevada is one of the larger 
States, the sixth largest in size in the 
Union, and has the most public lands. 
Not to exceed 3 percent of our land 
is under intensive cultivation. The re- 
mainder is comprised of wide areas of 
grazing land, where an area the size of 
a township or two townships is required 
for a band of sheep. Would it not be 
more logical to try to work out some way 
of putting the land in the hands of the 
people who actually use it, and get the 
land on the tax rolls? Then the amount 
of taxable property would be increased, 
and people would improve what is now 
public land. 

In 1934, Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the 

Interior, who was in office for several 
years, changed the policy. He sudden- 
ly discovered that the Government 
owned about three-quarters of a million 
acres of public land in the western 
United States. He did not stop to think 
that it was public land simply because 
it was so poor that no Federal law had 
been devised for its transfer to private 
uses. 
So, under the Ickes policy—the Taylor 
Grazing Act—the livestock growers be- 
came permanent tenants on the public 
land. That was the land which the 
Government leased to the settlers to 
use, but holding in perpetuity the land 
in Federal ownership. In other words, 
Mr. Ickes’ recommendation changed the 
congressional policy from one of holding 
lands in trust for the States until it could 
be placed on the tax rolls. 

Under the changed policy, 85 percent 
of the area of the State of Nevada re- 
mained under Government ownership in 
perpetuity administered from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly I think 
that matter should have the considera- 
tion of Congress. Frankly, I am not 
sufficiently aware of the situation. Ido 
not know whether any minerals are in 
the land, whether the land is a part of 
a reserve, whether it is a basin for flood 
control, whether there are any forests 
on it. All those questions should be 
considered. If there is a reasonable 
chance for people to make a living on the 
land, and a farmer could operate it, that 
would be consistent with the original 
Homestead Act. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. For 50 or 75 years, de- 
pending on the time when it was first 
settled in the early days, livestock grow- 
ers have used whatever water there hap- 
pened to be in the streams and springs 
for headquarter ranches. When the 
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ranches are too far from town to trans- 
port to town whatever is produced on the 
land, the only market for the produce is 
through the livestock. 

The only way in which feed from these 
areas can be utilized is through the live- 
stock. So owners of the livestock units 
worked out the use of the range them- 
selves on the basis of customary use. 
There are three parts to a livestock 
unit: the feed producing ranch; the wa- 
ter rights for irrigation and stock water- 
ing; and the use of the range making up 
a balanced outfit—running a certain 
number of livestock. 

In 1934 the Government took over su- 
pervision and administration of all of the 
range—public lands. It announced a 
policy of Government ownership in per- 
petuity, making permanent tenants out 
of the people who had always looked for- 
ward to the right to the use of the lands 
and obtaining ownership of the land 
whenever a Federal act should be passed 
providing that they could obtain it in 
such family-size allotments. The Gov- 
ernment changed the policy so that the 
Government controls the range part 
of the three-part unit and any one who 
controls one part of a unit controls the 
whole unit, 

They control it in that they can always 
raise the price for use of the range and 
can always cut down the carrying capac- 
ity. When that is done without cutting 
the investment, they ruin or irreparably 
injure the livestock owner. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, whom I have al- 
ways found to be fair, whether, if we are 
going to set a precedent by giving away 
public lands to 1 State, 2 States, or 3 
States, we should not treat all States 
alike? 

I have an amendment which, if 
agreed to, would transfer the mineral 
rights of public-land States to the pub- 
lic-land States, and treat all public-land 
States alike. 

My amendment has been printed and 
I shall present it at the proper time, and 
debate it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely logical. I see no real answer to 
such a situation as he suggests other 
than to give the public lands in the Sen- 
ator’s State to his State, if the pending 
joint resolution shall be passed. The 
Senator has said he would introduce a 
bill to return to the States all mineral 
rights within the public lands. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, on all the public 
lands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, the 
Senator well knows I am opposed to the 
Holland joint resolution. But it would 
seem to me that those who favor it and 
support it would have to favor the Sen- 
ator’s bill. 

I wish to be very careful not to violate 
the rules. In view of the fact that the 
majority leader is present, perhaps I 
should ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
might be permitted to make a statement, 
if he wishes to do so, without prejudicing 
my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mar- 
TIN in the chair). Is there objection to 
the Senator from Nevada making a 
statement on the issue before the Senate, 
provided the Senator from Arkansas 
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does not lose his right to the floor? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from 
Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would not wish to jeopardize the 
floor rights of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I simply wish to say that I myself 
am opposed to the joint resolution in its 
present form. It seems to me the ques- 
tion is one of disposal of public lands. 

Some Senators have raised the point 
that since the States in question have 
claimed these lands for a considerable 
time, they really own them. The 
Supreme Court said however that the 
States did not own them—of course they 
had never owned them—and it would 
require an act of Congress to give the 
lands to the States. The Supreme 
Court said that the land did not belong 
to the State of California. I am not 
debating the question with respect to 
Texas because Texas did come into the 
Union under a somewhat different cate- 
gory as regards public lands. 

However, when there is an attempt 
to dispose of public lands, I myself feel 
that a way must be found to treat all of 
the public-land States alike. All the 
lands in the States, except the national 
parks, the forest reserves, game pre- 
serves, and other areas which are re- 
served for special public purposes 
should eventually be privately owned. 

I see no reason for changing the prin- 
ciple that has been adhered to by Con- 
gress for 140 years, and that is provid- 
ing Federal legislation providing for 
families to obtain enough land to sup- 
port themselves for a nominal filing fee, 
However, if we are going to debate the 
disposal of public lands, then let us de- 
bate a public lands bill applicable to all 
public-land States. I have an amend- 
ment printed and lying on the desk 
which would do just that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Sen- 
ator is absolutely justified in taking the 
position that the States ought to be 
treated alike. The Senator’s opposition 
to the pending joint resolution, the same 
as my opposition, is on the basis of the 
— that all States ought to be treated 
alike. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
contribution the Senator from Nevada 
has made. His basic theory is in exact 
accord with my own, that there is no 
room for favoritism in dealing with the 
three States in question. There is no 
justification whatsoever. 

As I was saying a moment ago, Mr. 
President, this erroneous belief on the 
part of newspapers like the Washington 
Evening Star is a clear indication of the 
need for further debate on this issue. 
When a newspaper of the standing and 
reputation of the Washington Evening 
Star refers to this measure as a measure 
to return the oil-rich submerged coastal 
lands to the States, it is obvious that the 
real issues involved in this giveaway 
legislation are not fully comprehended 
either by the public at large or by news- 
paper reporters and editors, whose busi- 
ness it is to inform the public on such 
matters. This serves to illustrate the 
truth of the statement made by Wood- 
row Wilson in his great work entitled 
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“Constitutional Government in the 
United States,” when he said: 

Indeed, the Senate is, par excellence, the 
chamber of debate and of individual priv- 
lege. Its discussions are often enough un- 
profitable, or too often marred by personal 
feeling and by exhibitions of private inter- 
ests which taint its reputation and render 
the country uneasy and suspicious; but they 
are at least the only means the country has 
of clarifying public business for public com- 
prehension. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, for the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Move To Limrr SENATE DEBATE ON TIDE- 
LANDS BLOCKED 

Opponents of a bill to return oil-rich sub- 
merged coastal lands to the States blocked 
another attempt to limit debate on the 
measure in the Senate today. 

This left administration leaders with no 
alternative but to apply the pressure of 
day and night sessions all this week. 

Even this offered no assurance the bill can 
be passed this week. Senator KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, who is prepared to 
hold the floor today for the opposition, estl- 
mated the debate would go 2 more weeks. 
The discussion is now nearing the end of 
the third week. 

Acting Majority Leader KNowLAND pro+ 
posed today that debate be limited, starting 
Wednesday, but Senator Hrut, Democrat, of 
Alabama, said he would have to object be- 
cause a number of Senators are still waiting 
to explain their opposition. 

The current battle of parliamentary wits 
has one new twist. It finds the teams re- 
versed from the lineup that usually prevails 
in these battles over Senate rules. 

Opponents of the tidelands bill, who. say 
they must speak at length to make the 
country see what is wrong with the measure, 
are led by Senators who have done most in 
recent years to tighten the rules against 
filibustering. 

The group supporting the tidelands bill 
includes southern Senators who have been 
on the talking end of most filibusters in re- 
cent years over civil-rights legislation. The 
southerners are not unanimous on this issue, 
however. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the record, I wish to state what my posi- 
tion has been on this legislation since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. 

This issue first came up for a vote in 
the Senate on July 22, 1946. I was at 
that time a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and as such I 
had an opportunity to study the issues 
involved. On October 19, 1945, the At- 
torney General of the United States had 
filed a motion for leave to file a com- 
plaint against the State of California 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Therefore the issue was pending 
in the Supreme Court at the time when 
the Congress was considering legislation 
to divest the Federal Government of its 
rights and interests in the property. I 
took the position then that the issue was 
one of law which should be decided by 
the Supreme Court, and that has been 
my position ever since. In other words, 
I did not believe that the Congress 
should usurp the functions of the Su- 
preme Court by attempting to decide 
the legal issue involved in the question 
of ownership of property. Having taken 
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this position at that time, it would be ob- 
viously inconsistent and illogical for me 
to say now that the Supreme Court has 
decided the issue that the Congress 
should overrule the Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point the record of the vote on the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 225; 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, part 
8, pages 9641 and 9642. 

There being no objection, the vote 
was ordered ta be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yeas, 44: Andrews, Ball, Bilbo, Brooks, 
Buck, Burch, Byrd, Capehart, Capper, Con- 
nally, Cordon, Downey, Eastland, George, 
Gerry, Gurney, Hawkes, Hoey, Knowland, Mc- 
Carran, Maybank, Millikin, Moore, O'Daniel, 
Overton, Pepper, Radcliffe, Reed, Revercomb, 
Robertson; Shipstead, Smith, Stanfill, Swift, 
Taft, Thomas of Oklahoma, Vandenberg, 
Walsh, Wherry, White, Wiley, Wiliis, Wilson, 
Young. 

Nays, 34: Aiken, Barkley, Brewster, Car- 
ville, Chavez, Donnell, Ferguson, Fulbright, 
Green, Guffey, Hart, Hayden, Hill, Huffman, 
Johnson of Colorado, La Follette, Langer, 
Lucas, McClellan, McKellar, McMahon, Mag- 
nuson, Mead, Mitchell, Morse, Murdock, Mur- 
ray, Myers, Russell, Taylor, Thomas of Utah, 
Tobey, Tunnell, Wagner. 

Not voting, 18: Austin, Bailey, Bridges, 
Briggs, Bushfield, Butler, Ellender, Gossett, 
Hatch, Hickenlooper, Johnston of South Car- 
olina, Kilgore, McFarland, O’Mahoney, Sal- 
tonstall, Stewart, Tydings, Wheeler. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who was 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
considered this legislation, opened this 
-debate on April 1, 1953. 
` The Senator, in my opinion, set the 
proper tone for the debate when he made 
the following statement, appearing on 
page 2615 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I quote him as follows: 


I desire to suggest that the proper ap- 
proach to the proposed legislation is to have 
in mind that in our system of government 
there are three coequal and wholly separate 
departments. One department deals wholly 
with the interpretation and determination of 
laws. Another department, of which the 
United States Senate is a part, deals with 
the making of laws. When equities arise 
as between th> United States and its citi- 
zens or member States, the equities as such 
are not determinable by any court. When a 
court decides a question with respect to the 
United States Government, it can only enun- 
ciate what it conceives to be and declares 
to be the law. When our courts determine 
matters between citizens, they may then go 
into the field of equity. The courts then 
are clothed with the chancellor’s conscience, 
But that is n: ‘4 an attribute of a court when 
one of the parties before it is the United 
States of America. 

So, when the Supreme Court had before it 
a case involving rights to submerged lands, 
while it recognized the equities and recog- 
nized also the vast expenditures, it could 
do nothing about them, but could only 
enunciate what it took to be the law, and 
then do as it did, namely, suggest that, so 
far as equities were concerned, they could 
be handled by the Congress of the United 
States. Congress now, in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 13, has an opportunity to deal 
with the equities. That is the position which 
the senior Senator from Oregon takes on the 
basic proposition involved in the proposed 
legislation. 


I agree with the senior Senator from 
Oregon that the proper function of Con- 
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gress in dealing with this matter is one 
of equity. In other words, we should 
provide protection for those interests 
which arose under the belief that the re- 
sources involved belonged- to the States, 
and we should protect the States them- 
selves against inequities arising from the 
Supreme Court decisions, in instances in 
which the States, in good faith, have 
expended money in the development of 
programs for administering certain ac- 
tivities and interests in the lands in- 
volved. 

This is exactly the point which the 
Senator from Florida [{Mr. HOLLAND] 
made. I go along with that principle, 
but I submit—and I shall reiterate in 
the course of my discussion—that the 
Holland joint resolution goes far beyond 
the equities. It has no relation to the 
equities, as I understand the word 
“equities.” As I understand the legal 
situation, if some one is acting in good 
faith, without negligence, with some 
good conscience excuse, under circum- 
stances in which, had he known the 
legal situation, he would not have done 
a certain thing which a law-abiding citi- 
zen would not do, and his situation is 
penne. the equities should be consid- 
er 


The fact of the matter is that, to a 
very great extent, as I understand, par- 
ticularly with respect to Texas, Texas 
did not make leases and collect very 
large amounts of royalties until the 
Court had already decided the California 
case. Not only does Texas not come in 
with clean hands, but it flies in the face 
of the Court’s decision. It defies the 
Court in a very real sense, It is true that 
Texas was not technically a legal party 
to the California case, but any reason- 
able person would have known that the 
principles involved in the California case 
were very likely to apply to other States. 
That is not a case involving equities. 

There is another principle involved 
which the Senator from Florida under- 
stands very well, and that is that when 
one is seeking equity he must do equity. 
He also knows that Texas and Louisiana 
have, in effect, practically ignored the 
decision so far as their own conduct is 
concerned. So there is a great deal of 
room for argument as to what is equity. 

Iam unable to see that Congress meets 
the test set down by the Senator from 
Oregon by simply giving to a few States 
all its rights and interests in the land 


involved. There is no reasonable con- - 


nection between the case made for 
equity and the remedy asked in the Hol- 
land joint resolution. 

I think the Anderson bill fully meets 
the test of equity. For the record I wish 
to outline very briefly the main provi- 
sions of the Anderson bill. 

I hasten, of course, to accept the pos- 
sible criticism. I am unwilling to admit 
or deny its validity. The Anderson bill 
may not be perfect. It may be lacking 
in some details. Although it covers 
filled lands which have already been 
filled, it might make provision in cer- 
tain very unusual cases, such as the sit- 
uation in. Miami, between Miami Beach 
and Miami, and in Palm Beach, where 
there are reefs, and so forth. I am per- 
fectly willing to agree that the Anderson 
bill is not perfect. No billis. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, if we accept the 
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Anderson bill, and even if we accept cer- 
tain amendments offered by the Senator 
from Florida, that undoubtedly some ad- 
ditional amendments may well be war- 
ranted next year. That is the course of 
all legislation. It is never perfect. All 
I say is that the approach of the An- 
derson bill is correct. It seeks to estab- 
lish a reasonable relationship between 
the injuries which have been alleged and 
which give rise to the need for equitable 
treatment. It seeks to achieve that pur- 
pose. The theory of the bill is correct. 

In the first place, the Anderson bill 
dispels completely the unwarranted 
fears that the Federal Government is 
threatening to encroach on the rivers, 
lakes, harbors, ports, and beaches. I 
believe there is no ground for such a 
fear, but it has been asserted by those 
who are sponsoring the joint resolution. 
Since the idea is abroad, in order to fully 
quiet those unwarranted fears, the An- 
derson bill takes care of that situation. 

The Anderson bill reasserts the fact 
that the States have unquestioned title 
to lands beneath inland navigable 
waters and to what are truly the tide- 
lands—that is the lands covered and 
uncovered by the tides. 

The Anderson bill confirms State, 
municipal, or individual control of docks, 
piers, wharves, jetties, and other struc- 
tures which have been built on sub- 
merged lands, and it also confirms State 
rights to existing or future filled-in and 
reclaimed lands where such work is for 
public purposes—such as the water- 
front beach developments in several 
States. 

I assume it is in that particular area 
in which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hottanp] thinks there should be some 
further amendment relating to private 
filled-in land. As I say, I would have 
no difficulty accepting an amendment if 
a reasonable case for it is made. In 
Florida I think there is a situation which 
we find in very few other States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the same 
situation which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has so graciously stated exists in 
Florida, and which does require a badly 
needed affirmative provision in the An- 
derson bill, so that the filling in and 
development of submerged lands may 
go ahead, also obtain in Massachusetts, 
Long Island, Staten Island, on the shore 
of New Jersey, on the shore of Texas, 
at Los Angeles and Long Beach, and in 
many other places on the 5,000-mile 
coastal perimeter of the United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not want 
to question the Senator’s statement. 
All I say is Iam not familiar with the 
situation. Iam not familiar with those 
areas. I have been in the Senator’s 
State of Florida. I have often envied 
him the beauty of the topography along 
the beaches there, and the rather odd 
arrangement of little inland lakes þe- 
tween the beach and the city of Miami. 

I say that it is a very easy matter for 
me, as one member of the opposition, to 
accept an amendment which would take 
care of the Florida situation and by 
means of slight changes, could be made 
applicable to other States as well. I do 
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not see that there would be any difficulty 
ebout it. I do not think it is a matter 
of any real significance, from my point 
of view. Of course, I understand it is 
significant to the individuals in the 
State concerned, and I have no ques- 
tion about doing equity in such cases. 
However, it does not concern the main 
objection to the joint resolution, I have 
no doubt that if we looked over the 
Anderson bill, one or two things in it 
could be changed, and I am sure the 
Senator from New Mexico would agree 
to them. It is the nature of a bill that 
it never reaches a state of perfection. 
Usually amendments become necessary 
because of the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately none of us has 
perfect wisdom and knows all the facts. 
Of course, I do not want to speak for 
the Senator from New Mexico—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a aues- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator 
from Arkansas familiar with the execu- 
tive hearings on the joint resolution, 
which have been published and which 
show that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs had to choose be- 
tween two bills on which it would work, 
and that it chose Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 for perfecting purposes. The 
record will show that page after page of 
the joint resolution has been changed. 
A vote to consider Senate bill 107 was 
unfavorable, which may account for the 
fact that there may be minor imperfec- 
tions to be found on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Florida 
that I heard the discussion the other 
day. I forget now whether I read it or 
heard it. However, I recall that there 
was a discussion on this point with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I am more 
than willing to accept his position on it. 
I am sure that the whole spirit of the 
Anderson bill is to do equity to people 
who have any claim at all. That is an 
important feature of his bill, and what 
the Senator is saying in no way is in- 
consistent with the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of the Anderson bill. 

The Anderson bill gives the States the 
unquestioned right to regulate and de- 
velop fishing industries, and the taking 
of oysters, sponges, kelp, and so forth, 
within the seaward boundaries of the 
States. 

The Anderson bill protects lease hold- 
ers who acquired their leases from the 
States. : 

The Anderson bill gives what I believe 
to be a very generous share of the reve- 
nues from oil and gas operations within 
the State boundaries—3732 percent of 
the revenues. 

In short, I believe that the Anderson 
bill fully meets the test laid down by the 
Senator fronr Oregon, when he said that 
Congress now has an opportunity to deal 
with the equities. 

As I said before, there is no reasonable 
relation between the equity in which the 
Holland bill seeks to do and the damage 
or injury to the States which has re- 
sulted from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, if any. 
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Over the years throughout this con- 
troversy a great deal has been said about 
the supposed threat to the State’s rights 
to lands beneath the inland waters. 

I have never believed that the Su- 
preme Court decisions constituted such 
a threat; and, as a matter of fact, I think 
a very good case can be made that these 
decisions clarify even more the fact of 
State ownership. 

As I have stated, the Anderson bill, in 
order to prevent there being any ques- 
tion about it, will settle the matter by 
action of Congress. 

In the California case, the Court an- 
nounced again that the States are pos- 
sessed of ownership of lands under in- 
land navigable waters, such as rivers, 
harbors, and even tidelands down to the 
low-water mark. 

At any rate, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuing assertions that the Supreme 
Court decisions do constitute threats to 
the States’ titles to inland navigable 
waters, the people of Arkansas, in my 
opinion, have never been aroused by this 
so-called threat despite the fact that the 
State has many thousands of miles of 
navigable streams. It is frequently said, 
and I have not heard it disputed, that the 
State of Arkansas has more miles of navy- 
igable streams than any other State in 
the Union. 

This year the General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas adopted a resolution 
calling upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing that 
revenue accruing to the United States 
Government from the production of oil 
in the offshore lands be apportioned to 
the States for aid to schools. In other 
words, the people of my State, through 
their State representatives, are calling 
upon the Congress to enact the Hill 
amendment, as I interpret this reso- 
lution. 

This resolution, senate concurrent res- 
olution No. 10 of 1953, introduced by 
State Senator Garner, of Fort Smith, an 
old friend of mine, was adopted by the 
State senate on February 24, 1953; by 
the house of representatives on Febru- 
ary 26, 1953; and was approved by the 
Governor on March 11, 1953. It reads 
as follows: 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that offshore oil deposits, also 
known as tideland— 


Even here there is a recurrence of the 
word “‘tidelands”— 


oil deposits, belong to all the people of the 
United States; and 

Whereas in recent years the cost of build- 
ing, maintaining, and operating schools has 
increased to an extent rendering it ex- 
tremely difficult for State and local taxing 
units to provide adequate facilities for the 
growing number of children of school age: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas, the House 
of Representatives concurring therein, 
urgently requests of the Congress of the 
United States that legislation be enacted 
providing that revenue accruing to the 
United States Government from the produc- 
tion of offshore or tideland oil be appor- 
tioned to the several States for aid to schools 
on a per capita basis; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this senate con- 
current resolution be forwarded to each 
member of the Arkansas delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 


April 21. 


For the purpose of emphasizing the 
fact that the States do not own or con- 
trol these lands, I wish to call attention 
to the order, judgment, and decree of 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
United States against California. At 
332d United States Reports, at page 805, 
the following appears: 


And for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the conclusions of this Court, as stated in 
its opinion announced June 23, 1947, it is 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 

1, The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pa- 
cific Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary 
low-water mark on the coast of California, 
and outside of the inland waters, extending 
seaward 3 nautical miles and bounded on 
the north and south, respectively, by the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of California. 

The State of California has no title thereto 
or property interest therein. 

2. The United States is entitled to the in- 
Junctive relief prayed for in the complaint. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

x Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
ion, 

Mr. GORE. I did not quite under- 
stand the citation of the decision from 
which the Senator from Arkansas is 
reading. Is he reading from the deci- 
sion in the Texas case? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I have been 
reading from the decision in the Cali- 
fornia case. The citation is 332d United 
States Reports, page 805. During the 
debate, so much. has been said by the 
proponents of the joint resolution about 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, as dis- 
tinguished from its decision and its de- 
cree, that I believe it is well worth while 
that these decisions and decrees be read 
into the RECORD. 

The decree in the Louisiana case ap- 
pears in 340th United States Reports, at 
page 939, as follows: 


For the purpose of carrying into effect the 
conclusions of this Court as stated in its 
opinion announced June 5, 1950 (339 U. S. 
699, 70 S. Ct. 914), it is ordered, adjudged, 
and decreed as follows: 

1. The United States is now, and has been 
at all times pertinent hereto, possessed of 
paramount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things underlying the Gulf of Mexico, lying 
seaward of the ordinary low water mark on 
the coast of Louisiana, and outside of the 
inland waters, extending seaward 27 ma- 
rine miles and bounded on the east and west, 
respectively, by the eastern and western 
boundaries of the State of Louisiana. 

The State of Louisiana has no title thereto 
or property interests therein, 

2. The State of Louisiana, its privies, as- 
signs, lessees, and other persons claiming 
under it, are hereby enjoined from carrying 
on any activities upon or in the submerged 
area described in paragraph 1 hereof, for the 
purpose of taking or removing therefrom 
any petroleum, gas, or other valuable min- 
eral products, except under authorization 
first obtained from the United States. On 
appropriate showing, the United States may 
obtain the injunctive relief prayed for in 
the complaint. 

3. The United States is entitled to a true, 
full, and accurate accounting from the State 
of Louisiana of all or any part of the sums 
of money derived by the. State from the area 
described in paragraph 1 herecf subsequent 
to June 5, 1950, which are properly owing 


1953 


to the United States under the opinion en- 
tered in this case on June 5, 1950, this de- 
cree, and the applicable principles of law. 


The order, judgment, and decree in the 
case of United States against Texas fol- 
low the language of those in the Louisi- 
ana case, except, of course, in the de- 
scription of the geographical area. The 
decree in the Texas case states, in para- 
graph 1, that the State of Texas has no 
title or property interest in the area in- 
volved in this debate. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, be- 
yond the slightest shadow of doubt, the 
question of who owns the submerged 
lands off our coastline has been settled 
positively and definitely. Certainly the 
States do not have any property rights 
therein, Congress has no legal, consti- 
tutional authority to set aside a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. It is in- 
deed radical and revolutionary to main- 
tain that Congress can reverse or set 
aside a decision of our Supreme Court. 
I am repeatedly astonished that some 
of my friends who pride themeselves up- 
on their conservatism and upon their 
devotion to the Constitution are willing 
to suggest that such a theory is accept- 
able. Certainly we should not, for the 
sake of some short-term advantage, dis- 
turb one of the fundamental concepts of 
our constitutional system of government 
and our constitutional law. 

A little earlier in this debate I re- 
ferred to an article, as published in the 
Washington Star, in which the pending 
joint resolution was referred to as one 
to restore to the States their property. 
A few days-ago I noticed that the United 
States Chamber of ‘Commerce, in dis- 
cussing the submerged lands and the oil 
situation, said that those lands belong- 
to the States, and that the measure now 
before us is simply one to recognize the 
ownership: of these submerged lands by 
the States. It is amazing to me that this 
highly respectable and conservative or- 
ganization, which I am sure is regarded 
by its members as a law-abiding one, 
would adopt the revolutionary theory 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
are of no concern or validity. That or- 
ganization simply brushes off those de- 
cisions as if they had no standing in our 
governmental processes. That is an 
amazing theory, and I can hardly get 
used to it. Of course, that theory ma- 
terially confuses the issue that is before 


us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with me that the at- 
tempt in this measure to reverse a series 
of decisions by the United States Su- 
` preme Court really threatens the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers under 
our Constitution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, that is 
true. I can see very little difference be- 
tween the procedure here proposed and 
the procedure previously attempted, 
when an attempt was made very directly 
to “pack” the Supreme Court. Many 
persons who represent the conservative 
approach and the conservative ele- 
ments—and I was one of them, although 
I was not then a member of this body— 
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objected to the effort made at that time 
to “pack” the Supreme Court. 

However, the same result, in net effect, 
is proposed at this time, when the posi- 
tion that these areas still belong to the 
States is taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for another 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree that when the founding 
fathers drew up the Constitution, they 
designed and devised the Supreme Court 
to be the last court of resort and decision 
for the determination of the legal rights 
of the citizens of the United States and 
of the legal rights of the States, under 
the Constitution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. - The Senator from 
Oregon, who is a very able and distin- 
guished lawyer, is entirely correct. That 
is one of the most valuable and one of 
the most important aspects of our en- 
tire system of government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that there is no escaping the fact that 
one of the results of the pending meas- 
ure—whether intended or not is imma- 
terial—is to make the Congress of the 
United States a super Supreme Court 
instead of recognizing that the Congress 
of the United States is a coordinate equal 
branch of our Federal system? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely correct, especially in view of the 
circumstance that the advocates of the 
pending measure have been so eager to 
win in this battle that they have con- 
vinced many people that the properties 
involved still belong to the States; in 
other words, that the Court was wrong. 
That is what we are deciding. They 
have adopted an erroneous theory even 
of their own case. We discussed that 
a moment ago. The Senator has ex- 
pressed it extremely well. He is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
object, does he, to the Senator from 
Oregon asking a series of questions which 
have the effect of reiterating and re- 
emphasizing the important legal point 
which I think the American people ought 
to be led to understand? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I not only do not 
object; I welcome the opportunity to 
highlight this matter. The Senator 
from Oregon is very articulate. He is 
able to express an opinion in a way that 
very few people are. And what is ab- 
solutely necessary here is that such or- 
gans of communication as our great 
newspapers and the members of the 
press must realize just what is involved. 
So I welcome the Senator’s questions on 
this point. I think this the most im- 
portant question in the entire matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 
za Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with the junior Senator 
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from Oregon that it was not within the 
contemplation of the Founding Fathers 
that a decision of the Supreme Court, 
lf it should be proved in the light of 
history and experience to be an errone- 
ous decision, should not be a decision of 
finality, but that the way to change such 
a decision was in the courtroom, in a 
new case, or by a review of an old case’ 
on the basis of new legal argument pre- 
sented to the Court, calling upon the 
Court to reverse itself, rather than make 
the floors of the Congress of the United 
States a political courtroom for a po- 
litical reversal of the Supreme Court? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I do not think it would be 
possible to have a suitable system of pri- 
vate enterprise, such as has been devel- 
oped in this country, if there were no 
trust in the decisions of the court. The 
people would not be willing to invest 
huge fortunes in private property, if 
they could not trust their titles, for ex- 
ample. So what I mean is that we have 
been able to generate considerable trust 
in the stability of our legal system. What 
is now urged is a revolutionary doctrine. 
The result will be to begin to cast doubt 
upon the finality of decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court. The people 
should understand that here, merely be- 
cause we have had an election in which 
certain promises were made, an effort is 
underway to reverse the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. What about the 
next election? From now on, this body 
would be the one to reverse the Supreme 
Court, according to the political wants of 
the people. That is a very revolutionary 
doctrine, in my opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree that, if we accept the 
revolutionary doctrine which he has 
mentioned—and I agree it is a revolu- 
tionary doctrine—and it should be 
persisted in, it will have the effect of sub- 
ordinating the Supreme Court of the 
United States to election results, a thing 
which was never intended by the fathers 
of the Constitution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I do not see any way, 
really, in good conscience, to dispute that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may merely add, 
I think the Founding Fathers did every- 
thing they could think of to avoid that 
very result.- I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with me, in view of the 
last comment he made, with which I find 
myself in complete agreement, that the 
constitutional fathers in creating our 
governmental system divided the power 
among three coordinate and equal 
branches of government, one of which 
was the judiciary, in order to have a Su- 
preme Court which would be in a posi- 
tion to determine the law impartially, ir- 
respective of waves of political hysteria 
that might sweep the country, such as 
happened last November? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely correct. All the provisions 
about tenure of members of the Court, 
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their pay, and their method of selection, 
were designed to insulate the justices 
from election returns. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with the junior Senator 
from Oregon that, if the supporters of 
the pending measure really want to get 
before the Supreme Court the issue as to 
title to the lands in question, it will not 
be at all difficult for them, from the 
standpoint of legal procedure, for, on 
the basis of a new set of operative facts 
which they could present in a new case, 
they could get the issue before the Court 
again, if they feel that they did not 
have it before the Court in the proper 
perspective on three occasions when it 
was previously before the Court? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not looked 
into it, but I cannot believe that the 
State of Florida, whose position has 
been made so clear and which has been 
so vigorously and powerfully stated by 
the senior Senator from Florida, would 
be unable to get its case tested in the 
Supreme Court. I cannot imagine why 
that could not be done very quickly. 
But I understand they do not desire that 
it be decided. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucuet in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for a question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think a very im- 
portant point which the Senator made 
has to do with the question of a new 
pattern in our Government, a pattern of 
being able to overturn the decisions of 
the Supreme Court through legislation. 
It is true, is it not, that the Supreme 
Court can overturn a decision of the 
Congress, but that it must do that by 
measuring it by the yardstick of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact, 
then, that thus our constitutional di- 
vision of powers is safeguarded? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The only basis upon 
which the Supreme Court could invali- 
date an act of Congress would be on the 
ground that in their judgment the act 
of Congress contravened and was vio- 
lative of the Constitution itself. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
an act of Congress can be voided only 
if it is in conflict with the Constitution, 
and with the Court’s interpretation of 
the Constitution? 

x Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my opin- 
on. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
ne from Oklahoma for a further ques- 

on, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas whether, 
under the new pattern which seems to be 
set up, we are not adopting a policy of 
overturning the Supreme Court, with 
nothing more definite than a vague set 
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of election promises and the assumed 
result of an election, because something 
was said in the election campaign about 
giving away the tidelands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the way it 
appears to the Senator from Arkansas, I 
may say to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not the most 
vague and transitory and impossible 
standard of measurement for overturn- 
ing one coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment by another body, that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas can possibly imag- 
ine? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct, it is not only 
vague in the sense in which he uses it, 
but it is also vague in respect to the 
promises which may have been made. 
an MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 

£. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is entirely correct 
in his position, and I appreciate his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for å question. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas aware of the fact that it is 
said repeatedly that the issue now pend- 
ing before the Senate was settled by the 
election on November 4 last year? If 
the Senator is aware of that, does he 
agree with the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee that there were many issues be- 
fore the American people upon which a 
decision was reached, and that the is- 
sue now pending played only a minor 
part in the national sweep of the success- 
ful candidate for President of the United 
States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Sen- 
ator that I always hesitate to character- 
ize Texas as being minor in any respect, 
but really the reason for the promise on 
the part of the candidate was a miscal- 
culation of his own strength. Had the 
Republicans known of that strength, I 
think they would never have made the 
promise. They were not sure they would 
have such a big majority, but, having 
miscalculated as to how popular their 
leader was, they were overly anxious to 
get the votes of certain coastal States, 
and so these commitments were made. 
Unfortunately, the Nation is now called 
upon to pay for that promise. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas recognize any valid reason 
why Members of the United States Sen- 
ate should be bound by a premature 
commitment made in the heat and pres- 
sure of a political campaign by a can- 
didate for the Presidency? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see any 
reason why a Member of this body 
should feel bound by that promise which 
was made in a presidential campaign. I 
certainly hope that some of those who 
have been troubled about the matter will 
re-examine it very carefully and be con- 
vinced that they are not bound by it. I 
think, if they have a free and open mind 
in approaching the promise, there will 
be no doubt as to where their real sen- 
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timents lie, because there is no reason- 
able ground whatever for this Nation 
giving away to 3 or 4 States unknown 
values, possibly very great values, in any 
case, substantial values. There is no 
reason for giving them away. I think 
Senators can feel free of any campaign 
promise of that kind. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
further question? 

j Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the Sena- 
tor say that the miscalculation as to the 
strength of the candidate himself and of 
his party was the sole miscalculation, 
or that perhaps the original statement 
by the candidate that he favored giving 
away these lands was also the result of a 
miscalculation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that what 
the Senator says is probably very true. 
I do not want to be in the position of 
being critical of candidates who make 
promises. Actually, I feel very sorry for 
candidates for any office in this country, 
because the custom is to make promises, 
and there is usually a contest as to 
who can make the most promises. Iam 
always puzzled as to whether to blame 
the candidates or the voters. The mak- 
ing of campaign promises is an evil, I 
think, which inheres in our system. It 
is the custom to make rather extrava- 
gant promises. This is an example of it. 
I think the Nation is being called upon 
to make good on a very improvident and 
improper promise made by a candidate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
think that the candidate might be bound 
by his promise to recommend legislation 
to the Senate, but that the Senate itself, 
unless the majority of the Members 
bound themselves individually, would not 
have to vote for such legislation? There 
would then be no campaign promise 
broken by either the members of the 
party or by the President, who had ful- 
filled his obligation if he had recom- 
mended such legislation to the Senate 
and the -iouse? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, I agree 
with the Senator. I do not think indi- 
vidual Senators who did not run on any 
such promise should be bound by such a 
promise on the part of a candidate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact 
that two-thirds of the Members of this 
body were not running at all in the last 
election? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Many of them 
were elected before tidelands became 
even a glint in the eyes of the Governor 
of Texas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think thatis cor- 
rect. Imight add that this measure goes 
beyond the policy of the administration 
itself. It does not even stay within that 
campaign promise, if I correctly under- 
stand what the Attorney General recom- 
mended. I assume he speaks for the ad- 
ministration as the principal legal offi- 
cer. The Holland joint resolution is be- 
yond the President’s campaign promise. 
If any Republican Senator should, as a 
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party loyalty matter, feel that he should 
vote for the proposed legislation because 
it may have been mentioned in the con- 
vention or in the party platform, he is 
not bound to support this precise meas- 
ure, because it is not in accord with the 
recommendation of the spokesmen for 
the present administration. He ought to 
vote against the measure and retrench 
his position to be in accord with what 
the Attorney General recommended to 
the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would it not be, 
perhaps, somewhat embarrassing to the 
distinguished, able, and truly great oc- 
cupant of the White House if, as has 
been argued on the floor of the Senate, 
the tidelands issue was the principal is- 
sue in the campaign, and he should be 
forced to go to the country, if we accept 
the comments which have been made on 
the floor to the effect that he was elected 
President of the United States because of 
his position on tidelands? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. It was really an is- 
sue in only 3 or 4 States. I assume it 
helped to carry Texas and Florida for 
the Republican Party. I would not want 
to assert that, but there is a common 
feeling that it had an influence on the 
result in those two States, 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator sure- 
ly would not want to rule out the great 
sunny State of California which has a 
great number of electoral votes and also 
a great interest in the oil in the margi- 
nal sea. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I overlooked that. 
It would have a great influence there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not the Senator 
overlooking the fact that the Senate 
passed substantially the same measure 
last year by a vote of 50 to 35—and with 
Senators whose position was stated for 
the Recorp, bringing the total to 57 to 
36—before the campaign had started and 
before the attitude of the President was 
generally known on this issue? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senate often 
makes mistakes, but, given a little time, 
it usually corrects them. I feel that the 
principal obstacle to the rectification of 
that mistake is the campaign promise 
standing in the way of some Members 
of the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Florida will 
recall discussions we have had in the 
past about the benefit of further debate. 
The Senator and I happened to be on 
the same side of a certain question, and 
we agreed at that time that, given suffi- 
cient debate on the matter, we could 
generally trust the Senate and the peo- 
ple to come around to a more enlightened 
view. I believe we have made progress 
since the last grevious error of the Sen- 
ate, and I think that when this debate 
is over we shall have made further 
progress, 
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Even some of the newspapers still mis- 
understand what is involved. I hope 
that by tomorrow morning someone will 
have pointed out to the Washington Star 
that it is in error in saying that the 
marginal lands belong to the States and 
that the pending measure is for the pur- 
pose of returning them to the States. I 
am sure the Star will have sufficient in- 
terest to look into the question and find 
out that it is not a case of returning, but 
a case of giving these valuable lands to 
3 or 4 States. As I have pointed out, the 
Anderson bill takes care of reasonable 
equities involved. 

Mr. President, one of the recognized 
authorities on our constitutional sys- 
tem was Woodrow Wilson. I should like 
to read a couple of paragraphs from his 
great work entitled “Constitutional Gov- 
ernment.” It relates to the same matter 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] mentioned a moment ago. 

I read from page 142 of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s work on Constitutional Govern- 
ment: 

Our courts are the balance wheel of our 
whole constitutional system; and ours is the 
only constitutional system so balanced and 
controlled. Other constitutional systems 
lack complete poise and certainty of opera- 
tion because they lack the support and in- 
terpretation of authoritative, undisputable 
courts of law. 


I emphasize the words “undisputable 
courts of law.” 

It is clear beyond all need of exposition 
that for the definite maintenace of consti- 
tutional understandings it is indispensable, 
alike for the preservation of the liberty of 
the individual and for the preservation of 
the integrity of the powers of the Govern- 
ment, that there should be some nonpolitical 
forum in which those understandings can be 
impartially debated and determined. That 
forum our courts supply. 


Again I emphasize that the words 
Woodrow Wilson used were “undisputa- 
ble courts of law.” 

That is the very element we have been 
talking about, because so Many propo- 
nents of the Holland joint resolution are 
in effect disputing the courts of law in 
the way in which they have approached 
the whole problem. 

I now read from page 162 of the book 
Constitutional Government, by Woodrow 
Wilson: 

And there has never been any serious fric- 
tion between Congress and the courts. Oc- 
casional irritation there has been, of course. 
Congressmen haye sometimes, forgettting 
their constitutional principles, spoken in 
sharp and resentful criticism of the presump- 
tion of Federal judges who have declared 
favorite pieces of legislation unconstitutional 
and refused to execute statutes by means of 
which politicians had hoped to store up credit 
to themselves or their party. Senators have 
shown a particular sensitiveness in the mat- 
ter. There are many distinguished lawyers 
in the Senate whose opinion upon points of 
law ought no doubt to be regarded as indi- 
vidually quite as weighty and conclusive as 
that of a district or circuit Judge of the 
United States who has declined to enforce 
acts which had passed under their scrutiny. 
Second-class lawyers, it has been said in 
heat, men who had themselyes once been 
Members of the House or Senate and who 
had there shown their inferiority in legal 
discussion, venture, when appointed to seats 
on the bench, to set aside the judgments of 
the very men who formerly worsted them 
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in debate upon those very questions. But 
Members of Congress must usually be patient 
under these crosses. They will often remem- 
ber that it was upon their own recommenda- 
tion that these very men, their one-time 
comrades, were appointed by the President; 
that the appointments passed the scrutiny 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and were confirmed; and that the point of 
view of the lawyer in Congress is after all 
not always the point of view of the lawyer 
on the bench, whose concern is not with 
political considerations, but with the legal 
rights of the litigants before him and the 
exact maintenance of the terms of the law. 

There are instances which they will recall 
which are full of instruction. Mr. Salmon P. 
Chase, when Secretary of the Treasury under 
Mr. Lincoln, advocated the issue of irredeem- 
able paper currency in relief of the Treasury, 
and was largely instrumental in inducing 
Congress to pass the statutes which filled 
the country with greenbacks, declaring it 
to be his opinion that such issues were legal 
under the powers granted Congress in the 
Constitution; but Mr. Salmon P. Chase, when 
afterward Chief Justice of the United States, 
joined with the majority of that great Court 
in declaring the legal tender acts unconsti- 
tutional. The thing might happen with the 
most conscientious lawyer. It is one thing 
to have to decide a matter of that kind in 
connection with important business you are 
conducting, and it is quite another thing to 
have it to decide as a judge lifted above all 
personal interest in the matter and bidden 
to take it upon its merits, not as an advocate 
but as an arbiter. 


Lastly, I read from page 172 the fol- 
lowing statement by Woodrow Wilson: 

What we should ask of our judges is that 
they prove themselves such men as can dis- 
criminate between the opinion of the mo- 
ment and the opinion of the age, between 
the opinion which springs, a legitimate es- 
sence, from the enlightened judgment of men 
of thought and good conscience, and the 
opinion of desire, of self-interest, of impulse, 
and impatience. What we should ask of our- 
selves is that we sustain the courts in the 
maintenance of the true balance between 
law.and progress, and that we make it our 
desire to secure nothing which cannot be 
secured by the just and thoughtful processes 
which haye made our system, so far, a model 
before all the world of the reign of law. 


Notwithstanding the decisions of the 
Supreme Court—that the States defi- 
nitely and positively do not own the sub- 
merged lands—the proponents have con- 
sistently and positively argued that they 
do own them. 

The advocates of the giveaway bill 
do not label it as such. They talk about 
restoring the lands, and accuse the Fed- 
eral Government of seizing them unlaw- 
fully, or stealing them in the dark of 
night, rather than having proceeded in 
due process by constitutional means of 
bringing proceedings in the Supreme 
Court to determine who does own them. 

Why do they do this? Obviously, it 
is for the purpose of confusing or obscur- 
ing the issue involved, which is: Shall 
we give away, without consideration, 
these great natural resources belonging 
to all the people? That is the true issue, 
but it is not the one which the propo- 
nents wish to present. So they speak 
and propagandize in terms of restoring, 
or quitclaiming, as if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had never owned the resources 
or, at best, merely had some nebulous 
and unfounded claim upon them. 

But in doing so they are, in fact, at- 
tacking the Supreme Court, not only for 
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its repeated decisions, but as an institu- 
tion of our constitutional Government. 
They seek to set the Congress up as a 
super Supreme Court, to decide legal 
issues as to property rights and the con- 
stitutional relations of States and Fed- 
eral Governments, and other constitu- 
tional questions, not on the basis of law 
or Constitution, but upon the basis of 
political power. 

This theory or this method of proce- 
dure is a radical and revolutionary one, 
fully as dangerous as was the attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court. That effort 
would have done directly what this at- 
tempts to do indirectly, subvert the Su- 
preme Court to the Congress and the 
Executive. 

What is sought to be done here is as 
fully in violation of the spirit of our 
Constitution as a case like this: A and B 
having disputed the ownership of a piece 
of property, A takes the matter to court, 
which decides that he owns it. B there- 
upon appeals to his State legislature or 
to the Congress, and upon the basis of 
his power, influence, and persuasiveness, 
the legislature or Congress decides that 
the property belongs to him, and passes 
a bill purporting to give it to him. 

Or to take another example. A is 
accused, tried, and acquitted of murder. 
Powerful influences appeal to Congress, 
and a bill is passed providing that he is 
guilty. Of course, everyone recognizes 
that as a violation of the spirit of our 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I think the present 
status of the submerged land is, with- 
out serious question, that they belong 
to the people of the United States and 
not to the people of Texas, Louisiana, 
and California. With that premise, the 
real issue in controversy is, as a matter 
of good public policy, Should these lands 
be given to the people of these maritime 
States without consideration? 

Before considering the merits of this 
matter, I should like to raise one very 
serious constitutional question, namely, 
Does Congress have the authority, under 
_the Constitution, to give away the pub- 
lic domain to the people of a few States 
without consideration? 

This matter was dealt with recently 
by an outstanding student of and au- 
thority on our Constitution, Prof. Charles 
S. Collier, of George Washington Uni- 


read what he had to say on the ques- 
tion of the constitutional validity of this 
proposed giveaway legislation. It is in 
the form of a statement which appeared 
in the Washington Post of March 10, 
1953, and is entitled “Transfer of Tide- 
lands.” It reads as follows: 


The bills recently introduced in the United 


States Senate (S. 107 and S. J. Res. 13) pro- - 


viding for the transfer to the several States 
of the beneficial ownership of the lands lying 


under the marginal seas, heretofore judi- - 


‘cially decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in a series of carefully considered opin- 
ions to belong at the present time as a mat- 
ter of legal and beneficial ownership to the 
United States as the legal proprietor and 
not merely as the paramount sovereign, 
proposes that the United States should per- 
petrate a plain and indefensible breach of 
ee E T, ee ee 


OTAG. ‘to the Louisiana controversy, every- 
one will realize at the outset that at the 
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.Gate when the United States by the Treaty 


of 1803 acquired this entire territory from 
France there was no State of Louisiana in 
existence, but the United States Government, 
as a constitutional Government, did not, by 
the Louisiana Purchase, acquire unrestricted 
political power over this Territory of Louisi- 


-ana, nor unrestricted property ownership in 


the lands therein, even if vacant and not 


_theretofore appropriated by any of its in- 


habitants. The true legal situation, at least 
during the territorial period, was described 
in apt language by Chief Justice Taney in 
his famous and much-discussed opinion in 
the Dred Scott case, as follows: 


I particularly call the attention of 
Senators to this passage. This is a quo- 
tation from the Dred Scott case: 


The power, therefore, in the General Gov- 
ernment to obtain and hold colonies and 
dependent Territories over which they might 
legislate without restriction would be in- 
consistent with its own existence in its pres- 


-ent form. Whatever it acquires, it acquires . 


for the benefit of the people of the several 
States who created it. It is their trustee, 
acting for them, and charged with the duty 
of promoting the interests of the whole peo- 
ple of the Union in the exercise of the pow- 
ers, specifically granted (19 How., 393, at 
p. 448). 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Early in the able dis- 
course of the Senator from Arkansas he 
expressed doubt that the Supreme Court 
would find the pending resolution in 


conformity with the Constitution, . 


should it unfortunately pass the Con- 
gress and be signed into law. Was it 
partly upon the decision just read by 


` the Senator that his position was based, 


or did he have further opinions of the 
Supreme Court to buttress the opinion 
which he earlier expressed? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is the prin- 
cipal case which leads me to the con- 


‘clusion which I expressed. I think 


there are other cases growing out of this 
one, which would sustain the theory of 
a trust on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to public prop- 
erty. I think this question relates to 
one’s concept of what our Federal sys- 
tem, our Government, is. I can well 
imagine that in a totalitarian system 
the situation might be different. In the 
case of Louis XIV, the state and Louis 
I believe that under 
Hitler there was probably no theory of 
trusteeship. But under our system, the 
way it was created, to me this theory 
is entirely consistent. This case, the 
famous Dred Scott case, expresses this 
theory extremely well, and the reason- 
ing flowing from that case to me is quite 
persuasive. I would not undertake to 
cite any further cases at this time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Is it the opinion of the 
Senator from Arkansas that even 


- though, after the educational campaign 


in which he is now taking such a learned 
part is concluded, the Senate may take 
action adverse to the wishes of the Sen- 
ator, nevertheless, a good purpose may 
have been served, ree Megeremactrg rir 
to come before this body, that 

by a full discussion thereof it could be 
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made the issue celebre of this session, 
the Congress might be in a better posi- 


tion next year, the year after, or the 
-following year, to write into the law of 
the land a more equitable solution of this 


perplexing problem? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. In fact, that has been the 
history of many cases of ill-considered 
or bad legislation. If we are able to pre- 
vent the passage, as of a certain time, 
of a given piece of legislation, if that 
legislation has real merit, almost in- 
variably, as our history has shown, it 
will be passed in the near fufure. It may 


.be delayed a little. However, if it is as 


bad as I think this is, whether it is passed 
or not—and I hope it will not be—if it 
is delayed and carried over, I think we 


shall have performed a great service in 


educating the people to the point where 
it will be modified or abandoned—at 
least so modified along the lines of the 
Anderson bill that no harm will be done 
to the country. In fact, the question 
will be settled. 

Mr. GORE. To put a different con- 
struction upon it, if the Senator will 
further yield—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 


_ tion. 


Mr. GORE. Fertile soil may here be 
prepared for a more fruitful considera- 
tion of the problem in the event the leg- 
islation should be passed and then 
bounced back here as being out of con- 
formity with the Constitution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is quite right. That is, of course, 
the real justification for the trouble 
which the Senator from Tennessee and 
the rest of us are taking in connection 
with this whole matter. I think there is 
quite a significant difference between 


‘the position of the Senator from Ten- 


nessee and myself, on the one hand, and 
the position of citizens of Texas or Lou- 
isiana on the other. ` The interests of our 
constituents are rather remote, in this 
whole matter, as compared with the in- 
terests of citizens of Texas or Louisiana. 
What is gratifying to me is the very de- 
termined interest of just such Members 
as the Senator from Tennessee. 

This case can mean relatively little to 
citizens of our States, compared to what 
it means to the citizens of Texas, for ex- 
ample. The fact that the Senator from 
Tennessee is willing to remain in the 
Chamber and spend his time on this sub- 
ject, as other Senators are doing, means 
to me that if other people in the coun- 
try understand the subject as the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee understands it, they 
will reach the correct decision, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? - 
eh Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to preface 
the question with an expression of grati- 
tude to the distinguished Senator for his 


* kindly remarks, It is true, I believe, as 


the Senator has stated, that the interest 


- of the people of the State which I have 


the honor to represent may not be as 
great as that of others; but the interests 


-of the people of Tennessee are just as 


great as are the interests of the people 
of any other State in the overweening 
principle involved here, which to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee appears 
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far more important than any pecuniary 
reward which may come from whatever 
decision may eventually be reached on 
this question. The overweening prob- 
Jems of constitutional government, and 
the principle of right and wrong which 
is involved, are far more important, in 
my opinion, than the benefits for educa- 
tion, or the benefits for whatever pur- 
pose the revenues from these projects 
may eventually serve. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct; but I believe the Senator 
would agree that quite often it is easier 
for people to recognize an interest in a 
more tangible subject, such as is repre- 
sented by dollars or barrels of oil, than 
an interest in connection with political 
principles. 

I am coming to the question which I 
think the Senator has suggested. À 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator permit 
one suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I will yield only 
for a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas can yield only 
for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can yield only 
for a question, 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator also 
find that it is easier to work up enthu- 
siasm about a matter involving an im- 
mediate reward? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately, 
the Senator from Arkansas has found 
that to be true. That is the very essence, 
really, of the remainder of my talk, which 
does not deal at all with the legal tech- 
nicalities. I am about to reach that 
point as the next matter on my agenda, 
on which I shall spend the remainder of 
my time in the discussion. It bears very 
directly on the point which the Senator 
has mentioned. 

When we sit back and look at the 
situation, what shall we say is probably 
the greatest defect in the way we have 
operated our entire society? That is the 
question which I shall endeavor to de- 
velop in the remainder of my remarks. 
I think the Senator has suggested it by 
his very able questions on this subject. 

Mr. GORE. I should be glad to at- 
tempt to answer the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot yield 
except for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr, GORE. Then I shall not—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I refuse to yield 
except for a question. I will yield for 
a question if the Senator wishes to ask 
one. 

Mr. GORE. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas wish the junior 
Senator from Tennessee to attempt in 
his feeble way to reply to the question 
of the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas or would he be willing to have the 
junior Senator from Tennessee follow 
his own inclination to listen to the able 
answer soon to be provided by the emi- 
nently qualified Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
compliment the Senator from Tennessee 
upon his agility in the formulation of 
questions, because that actually was a 
question, 

Mr..GORE, Will the Senator yield 
further? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would respond 
by saying that if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can give the situation or intimate 
the situation he has in mind in the form 
of a question acceptable to the Chair, I 
would welcome it. .Can the Senator do 
it? I cannot ask him a question, I 
can yield only for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

K Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator from Ar- 
kansas aware of the agility to which a 
Senator is forced to resort in this body 
by the strict parliamentary rules en- 
forced by the Senators who wish to pass 
this giveaway bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I am aware 
of it. As a matter of fact, although 
they probably do not recognize it, their 
insistence upon the enforcement of such 
a rule probably is one of the principal 
elements in the delay. If they were 
willing to forget about such rules the 
discussion would take place in about 
half the time, and we would probably get 
a vote much sooner. However it is part 
of the tradition, and it is hard for some 
Members of this body to accommodate 
themselves to the realities of the debate 
in this body. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, for a ques- 
tion; before the Senator from Arkansas 
proceeds to the next part of his very il- 
luminating and informative address. 
Would the Senator from Arkansas say 
that any just criticism can be directed 
at those of us who are insisting on ade- 
quate information and adequate discus- 
sion concerning so fundamental a 
change in our governmental concept as 
a reversal of the holdings by the Supreme 
Court with reference to property rights, 
because of a political campaign? If any 
onus attaches because of the debate in 
the Senate, should it not attach to the 
proponents of the quitclaim scheme be- 
cause of their apparent unwillingness to 
discuss the question adequately and give 
reasons to the Senate why we should 
violate a time-honored tradition, and 
thus upset a Supreme Court decision by 
quitclaiming these valuable lands? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is quite right. That very point grows 
out of the false approach which has been 
to the whole problem we have been 
discussing, namely, that this is a dis- 
cussion that relates to the return of 
something that belongs to the States. 
If we start to look at the question in the 
way in which it should be looked at, we 
must, if we have any conscience at all, 
discuss why we are called upon to give 
away this great asset to a few favored 
people. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not the bur- 
den of poof to overturn or upset or void 
or nullify not one Supreme Court de- 
cision but three Supreme Court deci- 
sions, by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence and by the preponderance of dis- 
cussion, logically be with those who are 
proposing the passage of the joint reso- 
lution? i 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator could 
not be more correct. That is absolutely 
true. That is in accord with all of our 
traditions. The moving party in a law- 
suit or in connection with a legislative 
bill ought to make a case for it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. At this juncture 
some Senators are having a hard time 
deciding whether we are a law court or 
a legislative body. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The proponents of 
the legislation have—I will not say de- 
liberately—inadvertently confused the 
two functions, They are trying to make 
this body act in place of a court and 
overturn a Supreme Court decision; in 
fact three Supreme Court decisions. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has put his fin- 
ger on the source of much of the confu- 
sion involved in this whole matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have listened to 
much of the debate by the proponents of 
the joint resolution, and tried to find 
some logic in it. I heard some history 
mentioned, and matters of that kind, but, 
with due regard for the proponents of 
this quitclaim legislation, who are well 
informed on the subject, it seems to me— 
and I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas whether he agrees with me— 
most of the discussion went to a previous 
line of decisions by the Supreme Court 
which could not be considered as a part 
of the Supreme Court’s holdings in the 
three later decisions. The proponents 
were relying on Supreme Court holdings 
which were obsolete and had been over- 
turned following a more careful study 
and a direct application of the law of 
the marginal seas. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. To cite previous 
court decisions as a reason why this 
body should overturn decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the three later cases 
would be to present as evidence some- 
thing which the Court had before it at 
the time it made its ruling but did not 
consider to be valid or binding on it as a 
matter of law. Is that correct? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The proponents of the 
legislation are seeking to make the point 
that evidence was not introduced. Asa 
matter of fact, the arguments had been 
thoroughly explored when the Court 
made its decision, and the Court had all 
its previous decisions available to it. It 
said that the law was very clear and 
that there was no conflict with re- 
gard to the marginal sea at all. Where 
much of the confusion has arisen was 
between the so-called tidelands marginal 
sea and inland waterways. 

I do not refer to present Members of 
the Senate, but certainly some of the 
early advocates of this legislation did a 
pretty good job of confusing this whole 
issue in the minds of the American peo- 
ple. The Attorney General of Arkansas 
was so confused that he joined in support 
of this measure. Now we find that the 
members of the Legislature of Arkansas, 
many of whom are not lawyers, but many 
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of whom are farmers and businessmen, 
are smart enough to see what this leg- 
islation means, and they adopted a reso- 
lution which I have just read into the 
Recorp. They say, “No, we do not want 
to be a party to this giveaway. We 
want you to support the Hill amend- 
ment.” That is the amendment I am 
supporting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator saying 
that the four Justices who decided in his 
favor were confused, or does he refer to 
the three Justices who decided against 
him? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
said that the Court was eminently right, 
as it must be under our system of con- 
stitutional law. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is injecting a further idea. Is it the 
Senator’s idea that the majority of the 
Court should not speak for the Court? 
What kind of theory is the Senator from 
Florida advancing? What does any Su- 
preme Court decision initiated by the 
majority mean? Is it the function of 
this body to set it aside if we agree with 
the minority and not with the majority 
of the Court? 

What surprises me is that the Senator 
from Florida has rightly, I think—at 
least he had it until this legislation came 
along—the reputation, well deserved, of 
being one of the most learned men in the 
Jaw, and certainly a conservative man, 
not a wild-eyed revolutionary charac- 
ter. No one would ever have thought 
that the Senator from Florida would 
have any wish whatever to overturn 
basic American institutions. If I had 
been asked to characterize the Senator 
from Florida a year ago I would have 
said that he is a supporter of the Con- 
stitution and that he is certainly what 
is known as a constitutional Democrat, 
and that I know he believes in our system 
of Government. 

Now I find the Senator not only ask- 
ing the Senate to overturn our consti- 
tutional system, but even questioning 
the decision of the Court itself because 
in that decision the Court was divided. 
My goodness, Mr. President, I would 
expect that a great majority of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court were made 
by a divided Court. However, under our 
system of law, if we are not to have an- 
archy, we have to accept the decisions 
of the Court, even when the Court is 
divided in making those decisions. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr._ 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma? 
ré Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Could not the at- 
tempt to overturn the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, as that attempt is pro- 
posed to be made by a majority of the 
two Houses of Congress, lead us into 
such deep water that thereafter, by leg- 
islative act, we could rule that in the 
case of a 4-to-3 decision by the Supreme 
Court, the position taken by the 3 justices 
would control, as opposed to the posi- 
tion taken by the 4 justices? Could not 
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the present attempt to overturn the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court result in 
such a situation? Iam nota lawyer, and 
so I ask this question of the learned and 
able Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, Mr. 
President, if such political advantage 
were attempted to be taken by those who 
happened to have control of the Con- 
gress at one time, the next step would be 
the establishment of majority rule in the 
Senate, under rules similar to the ones 
which apply in the House of Representa- 
tives. If such control were established, 
Congress could do what it liked with the 
Supreme Court. For instance, if in 1938 
the rules of the Senate had been similar 
to the rules of the House the court- 
packing hill would have been passed and 
would have been enacted into law. Of 
course, the doctrine now endorsed by the 
Senator from Florida amounts to a doc- 
trine for the elimination of our constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then would it be 
possible for Congress, instead of the 
Executive, to resort to court-packing 
plans, by changing the rules of the game, 
with the result that there would be a 
packing of the Court by means of a legis- 
lative procedure which would go on and 
on, and could be resorted to at any time 
the Congress wished to resort to it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. Of 
course, the first attempt to pack the 
Court was made by the President, but 
now we find that an attempt is being 
made by Congress to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Obviously, it de- 
pends upon whose foot is being pinched 
by the shoe. I recall that a great deal 
of approval was manifested—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Montana asking a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I wish to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas whether 
there is any difference in that respect, 
when we consider that this body ap- 
proved the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Steel case, whereas twice 
now this body has disapproved the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the case of 
the submerged lands, and now a third 
attempt is being made to have this body 
overturn the Court’s decision, which has 
been made by what is supposed to be the 
supreme judicial body of our land. I 
should like to know what is the differ- 
ence between the two. I do not believe 
there is any difference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, the 
Senator from Montana is correct. The 
same Supreme Court reached those de- 
cisions; I do not recall that there was 
any change in the personnel of the Court 
during that period. However, in one 
case the Court’s decision was &pproved 
by those who took a political view, and 
in the other case the Court’s decision was 
regarded as a decision by a bunch of 
nincompoops, according to the view of 
those who support the joint resolution. 
They take the view that in reaching 
that decision, the Court did not know 
what it was doing. 
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In the last few years I have been 
amazed to hear some of the most 
respected Members of this body say 
that this situation developed because the 
Supreme Court made a foolish decision 
and made a great mistake. That state- 
ment points out clearly the basic issue 
now before us. I say that such a doc- 
trine is a revolutionary one, and that 
if it were carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, it would result in the destruction 
of our entire constitutional system of 
government. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to 
the Senator from Florida, who I believe 
was first on his feet. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

I am wondering how confused the dis- 
tinguished Senator can get in his think- 
ing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator—meaning, of course, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the 
Senator from Florida; I did not know 
he was referring to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
ever since the founding of our country, 
it has been the function of Congress to 
pass the laws; and when a law has not 
worked out well or when a law has been 
interpreted by a court as not to mean 
what Congress thought it meant, has not 
it been repeatedly declared time and 
time again, down through the years, that 
it is the duty of Congress to act in such 
cases; and has not Congress then acted 
in respect to changing the law, so as to 
do away with the mistake which Con- 
gress saw existed and the injustice 
which Congress saw existed in respect to 
the law as it was interpreted by the 
Court or even as the law was admin- 
istered—because many times the mis- 
takes are picked up before the Court 
reaches an interpretation of the law. 

In short, is it not the duty of Con- 
gress to change the law, so as to effect 
greater equity and greater justice and 
to better serve the people, when in the 
judgment of Congress the existing law 
fails to serve them well and has worked 
inequity and injustice? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We went over that 
matter at some length, Mr. President. It 
is very clear that the joint resolution 
sponsored by the Senator from Florida 
makes no reasonable, calculated effort to 
reach any of the inequities to which he 
has referred so eloquently. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is ex- 
actly designed for that purpose, how- 
ever, in my opinion. P 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What injustice is 
done by what law? The Supreme Court 
did not interpret some particular law, in 
connection with this matter. The Court 
began to talk about titles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from New Mexico asking a 
question? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I certainly am go- 
ing to ask a question, Mr: President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
New Mexico did ask me what law is in- 
volved. I shall tell him when he is 
through. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know of no law 
that is involved in this matter. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas recall 
that when the House hearings were being 
held, the distinguished Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, then the junior Senator 
from that State, pleaded with the Mem- 
bers of the House committee that Con- 
gress not take action in this field, but 
that the Court should be allowed to ad- 
judicate the rights of Texas? 

Does the Senator from Arkansas be- 
lieve it is right that now, after Senator 
Connally made that appeal for the 
Courts to act and after the Court did 
adjudicate the rights of Texas, and 
found that Texas had no title whatever 
to those lands, the Senators from Texas 
should say, “But Congress should now 
handle this matter in the way we now 
propose, and should set aside the deci- 
sions of the Court, and should begin all 
over again.” Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas think that is right? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course I do not 
think it is right. The Senator from New 
Mexico has pointed out very clearly that 
the real issue in this case is the right of 
the Federal Government to these lands. 
I believe that the right of the Federal 
Government to these lands derives from 
the existence of the United States as a 
sovereign nation, and does not derive 
from any particular law which has been 
passed by Congress. 

Aiter all, the objections which have 
been stated by the proponents of the 
pending joint resolution have not been 
objections to the interpretation of any 
law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 
z Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish the Senator 
from Arkansas would answer my ques- 
tion. When Congress has a conviction 
that a law is not operating properly, and 
that a better law is needed in order to 
deal properly with a certain situation or 
a certain set of facts, does not the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas think it is then the 
duty of Congress to pass such a law? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I have tried to 
make it clear—although I see that I have 
not made it clear to the Senator from 
FPlorida—that the approach made by him 
and by the other proponents of the joint 
resolution is quite an incorrect one. If 
they would accept the decision of the 
Supreme Court in stating the law—in 
other words, if they would say, “This is 
the decision of the court, and this prop- 
erty belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment"—that would be a different matter. 

However, Mr. President, the point is 
that this asset belongs to all the people 
of the United States. The Senator from 
Florida and the other proponents of the 
joint resolution are the moving parties 
in this matter. Can they give us a good 
reason why the people of Arkansas, the 
people of Illinois, and the people of Mon- 
tana should give away their rights in this 
property to the people of about 3 or 4 
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States? Yet the theory is that that 
should be done. 

However, instead, as I have said very 
often, the issue is made very confused, 
for the proponents of the joint resolution 
tend to say to us, “The situation is not 
that way at all; this land belongs to our 
States. We want the Congress to return 
to us something that was obtained from 
us in some evil or some illegitimate man- 
ner, and we want Congress to quitclaim 
the property and return it.” 

Even the Washington Star article to 
which I have referred uses the word “re- 
store.” Even in that article the real 
situation is questioned. 

If in this situation the proponents of 
the pending measure were to begin afresh 
and were to make to the American peo- 
ple a fair and square statement of the 
issue; if this issue were not beclouded 
by any campaign promises; if in this 
matter there were no complications be- 
cause of the delivery of the votes of any 
great States as a result of promises made 
in the campaign; but, on the contrary, 
if a new beginning were made in this 
matter, and if it were said, “Here is prop- 
erty that is valued at $50 billion”—or it 
might be said that it was valued at $100 
billion; I do not believe the exact amount 
makes any material difference. Cer- 
tainly the amount involved is a substan- 
tial one, which belongs to all the people 
of the United States. 

So if the proponents of the pending 
measure were to say, “Property of very 
substantial value is involved in this mat- 
ter, and that property belongs to the 
United States. We want Congress to 
agree to give that property to the peo- 
ple of Florida and the people of Texas 
and the people of Louisiana,” then our 
response would be, “Why do you want 
us to give it to you?” 

What would the proponents of the 
joint resolution say in that case, Mr. 
President? What is going to be said— 
that “We are poor,” that “We are igno- 
rant,” that “We need it’? Are the in- 
terested parties in this case any poorer 
or any more ignorant, or do they need 
the property any more than do other 
people? Of course not. What reason 
is there for this measure? What reason 
is there for the people of my State to 
give these rights to certain States, or 
for saying, “We should give them to 
Florida”? I say to the Senator from 
Florida, the people of Florida have more 
sunshine than we have in Arkansas. 
Why should the people of Arkansas give 
these rights to the people of Florida? 

The trouble is that the Senator has 
never accepted the facts in the case. 
He has never recognized that these 
rights belong to the United States. He 
has refused to accept the Supreme Court 
decision. He still debates it. He de- 
bates it in the Senate. He debates it 
every day in the newspapers. Most of 
the newspapers, unfortunately, appar- 
ently are unable to understand the real 
theory of the proposed legislation. They 
keep saying, “Restore the land to 
Texas.” Well, the land never belonged 
to Texas. It has never belonged to Texas 
since Texas has been a State, at least. 
We are not bothered about its prenatal 
status. At least, the land off the Florida 
coast never was a part of Florida as an 
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independent sovereign power. It be- 
longs to the United States. The Supreme 
Court has said so three times. If the 
proponents can accept that, and then 
make their case, on the ground that the. 
people of their States are more needy, 
more moral, more superior, or more in- 
ferior, or upon any other ground, then 
they may be following the proper pro- 
cedure. But they are unwilling to ac- 
cept that idea. They never have fol- 
lowed that course. They continually try 
to confuse the subject with pleas made 
in the direct face of three decisicns by 
the Supreme Court, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for a question only. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Remembering that 
the Senate within the past few years, 
since I have been a Member, has set aside 
a unanimous decision by the Supreme 
Court in the so-called Wyoming case, 
simply by passing a law which did 
greater equity in that case, and that it 
has done the same thing in the portal-to- 
portal case, in the Fair Trade Act case, 
in the railroad rate fixing case, and in 
the Southern Underwriters case, I am 
wondering whether the Senator can state 
that there is anything new, or anything 
improper, in the passing of a law by Con- 
gress in this or any other case to better 
deal with matters which it felt had been 
inequitably handled under existing law 
by the United States Supreme Court, as it 
did in those cases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that I 
am quite incompetent, I have made no 
preparation, to discuss every one of the 
cases to which the Senator has referred, 
but it is my offhand impression that 
every one of them dealt with the inter- 
pretation of a statute, and that there 
were some minor misinterpretations by 
the Court. That could easily happen. 
This matter does not involve an interpre- 
tation of a statute. As the Senator from 
New Mexico pointed out, there is no law 
Congress passed at issue. The subject 
before the Senate has to do with a sover- 
eign power of the United States, a power 
which attaches to it as a sovereign 
nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recognize that in the Wyoming case the 
Congress did not at all do as the Senator 
has stated? Is it not true that in the 
Wyoming case the Court held against 
Wyoming a possession of a section of 
ground—and former Senator O’Mahoney 
rose on the Senate floor to plead with us 
to pass a bill which I think the present 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming, 
who was formerly a Member of the 
House, had sponsored in the House, to 
give Wyoming a fourth of what was 
claimed as a compromise settlement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that the whole 
theory of my approach to this problem 
has nothing to do with what the Senator 
from Florida is trying to suggest, I 
made no exhaustive study with respect 
to the minute, detailed legal decisions, 
and Ido no intend to do so. I think the 
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record is absolutely clear as to what the 
Supreme Court held in the cases in ques- 
tion. I believe in the Constitution, and 
I expect to stand on the Constitution. I 
am not going to go around trying to 
undermine the Constitution by splitting 
hairs, or in any other way, certainly not 
by endeavoring to obtain the passage of 
a measure in this body which would 
undermine the Constitution. 

I proceed from that point. Iam just 
getting to the point where I may state 
what I think ought to be done with the 
assets involved in this matter. I had 
reached a point where I hoped the Sena- 
tor from Florida would be convinced 
that at least the Supreme Court was 
worthy of some consideration; that since 
the Founding Fathers created the Su- 
preme Court, we ought not to try to 
brush it off and undermine it in any 
indirect way, when we refused to do it 
by attacking it directly. The situation 
at the present time is that there is a 
program on foot to undermine the Court 
indirectly, merely by destroying faith in 
its decisions. If an effort is made to 
begin to overthrow the Supreme Court 
by political action in the Congress, as 
the result of an election, who in the 
world is going to have any faith in the 
Supreme Court in the future? I do not 
propose to join in doing that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in cases which do not involve the inter- 
pretation of statutes, the Supreme Court 
is the judge as to property rights as 
between States, on the one hand, and 
as between States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, on the other. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The judicial proc- 
ess is especially designed to adjudicate 
property rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yet.the proponents 
of the Holland measure, Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, would supersede the Su- 
preme Court as a judicial body in the 
determination of property rights, and 
substitute the legislative body instead. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is entirely 
correct. That is exactly what is sought. 
The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield in a 
moment. The Senator from Illinois has 
demonstrated that there was very great 
research in the case of the specific ju- 
dicial decisions bearing on the pending 
question, and, as I said a moment ago, 
Ilong ago made up my mind, when this 
matter first arose, that we have the Su- 
preme Court to decide questions like 
those raised in connection with the 
joint resolution, and it has decided the 
case, so far as property rights are con- 
cerned. 

With respect to the people of Texas, I 
happen to know them a little better than 
I do the people of Florida, and if they 
can convince me that there is a good 
reason why the Government should turn 
over to them whatever proportionate 
part the inhabitants of Arkansas have 
in the submerged lands, then I am ready 
to listen. That would not be overturn- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
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I am not trying to tell the Senator from 
Florida that there is nothing we could 
do about the submerged lands if we 
wanted to, as a matter of public policy. 
We can devote our assets to any reason- 
able public purpose, as we have done in 
the past. We have made grants of land, 
some of them very improvident and un- 
wise. But I think the intentions have 
been correct. 

For example, in building the railroads, 
the intentions were proper. There was 
considerable bulldozing and corruption. 
But our country had a public purpose to 
serve, namely, the building of railroads. 

It certainly was justifiable to give land 
to each State, under the Morrell Act, to 
enable each to establish a land-grant 
college. Had it not been for the land- 
grant colleges, I wonder what the con- 
dition of the country would be. Every 
State has one. By and large, the land- 
grant colleges are the best institutions 
in the United States. Consider Cornell 
University in New York, and the State 
university in my State. There are land- 
grant colleges in every State, and what 
could serve a better purpose? I would 
be for expanding that activity, and if 
Texas can prove that it needs this asset, 
and there is a great need, greater than 
in my State, I would listen to the argu- 
ment. 

There is a theory upon which this can 
be done, but I do not think the propon- 
ents of the pending measure have made 
any such case; certainly not in the case 
of Texas, so far as I am aware, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I now yield to the 
Senator from Florida for a question, 

Mr. HOLLAND. My question is this: 
Having in mind the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
stated that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia cases did not involve the interpre- 
tation of statutory law passed by Con- 
gress, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether it is not true that in each of 
these cases, dealing as they did, with new 
States—California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana—the exact issue upon which the 
Court was passing was the question of 
what property rights had been given to 
the new States under the enabling acts 
passed by the Congress. Was not that 
the specific question upon which the 
Court was passing, and was it not based 
entirely upon the question of what had 
been done by Congress in the passage of 
the three enabling acts? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not sure I 
understand what the Senator from 
Florida means. Does he mean that, say 
100 years hence, after we have passed 
an enabling act, it will be up to the 
Congress to say what the act means, 
and to determine its judicial signifi- 
cance? I am not quite sure that I fol- 
lowed the Senator’s question. It seems 
to me, as I read the decisions, the Su- 
preme Court simply decided them upon 
the ground that certain rights belonged 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems very sim- 
ple to me. I do not know what is com- 
Plicated about it. The Court said the 
property does not belong to the States, 
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at least it said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had paramount rights. The 
Court did not happen to state where the 
ownership was; yet there is but one 
conclusion that can be reached with 
respect to the ownership, as between the 
two parties. Very clearly, the States 
have no property rights. I have read 
the language 2 or 3 times. The States 
do not own the rights; the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns them. I do not see that 
it presents a very involved conclusion. 

I departed somewhat from the Sen- 
ator's last question. I may not have 
understood it correctly. I confess, as I 
say, that I have not been briefed with 
regard to all the cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, but I ask the 
Senator to state it very simply, because I 
am a very innocent man. I do not 
know all about the matter; I am not on 
the committee; and I do not profess to 
be an expert on the background of legal 
technicalities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would not impose 
upon the innocence of the Senator from 
Arkansas, but he has stated that the 
three cases did not involve the interpre- 
tation of acts of Congress. Is he not 
incorrect in that, by reason of the fact 
that the real question involved was that 
of the property rights, if any, in the 
submerged offshore lands of the three 
States, California, Texas, and Louisiana, 
which they have under the enabling acts 
passed by Congress under which they 
were admitted into the Union? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield. there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). The Senator 
from New Mexico should first address 
the Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question 
only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator realize that that is exactly what 
the Supreme Court refused to do? It 
refused to pass on questions about 
boundaries and about the rights Texas 
had under its enabling act and the treaty 
of annexation. Did not the court decide 
that because of our national external 
sovereignty the Government had para- 
mount rights in the area and the States 
did not have any title beyond the low- 
water mark? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very grate- 
ful for the question from the Senator 
from New Mexico. I think his question 
clarifies the matter. I was trying to 
say a moment ago, in my feeble way, that 
the court decided that the dominion and 
ownership of all lands beyond the low- 
water mark belonged to the United 
States. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

* Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
when we reduce the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida and of 
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the other proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 to its simplest form, what 
they are attempting to do is to retry in 
the Congress of the United States cases 
which have been decided on three sepa- 
rate occasions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is quite correct. They are trying 
to retry them as a political body rather 
than as a judicial body, when the impli- 
cations are judicial rather than political. 
I think that is precisely what they are 
attempting to do. 

Mr. President, when I was last inter- 
rupted by a question I was reading the 
statement by a professor of constitu- 
tional law in George Washington Uni- 
versity on the question of trusteeship, 
and I had just read a statement with 
reference to the Dred Scott case. I read 
further: 


“Whatever it”— 


Meaning the United States— 


“Whatever it acquires, it acquires for the 
benefit of the people of the several States 
who created it. It is their trustee acting for 
them and charged with the duty of promot- 
ing the interests of the whole people of the 
Union in the exercise of the powers specifi- 
cally granted.” (19 Howard 393 at 448.) 

If this trust theory be once accepted, as 
I believe it ought to be, both on direct judi- 
cial authority and on ultimate constitutional 
principles, it seems clear that the proposed 
transfer of the ownership of the lands under 
the adjacent marginal seas to the exclusive 
benefit of the single Siate of Louisiana, 
which was itself carved out of the much 
larger territory included within the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, constitutes a direct and un- 
deniable breach of that trust which was ac- 
curately defined by Chief Justice Taney as 
a trust for the common and equal benefit of 
the whole people of the Union. 


It is my theory, Mr. President, that 
that is a correct statement, and that the 
Federal Government is a trustee for all 
the people, and the people of my State 
have an interest in the lands along with 
the other public lands which have been 
purchased either directly by the Federal 
Government or which have been ac- 
quired by conquest, or by any other 
means. I believe the people of my State 
and of every other State are on exactly 
the same basis. They are beneficiaries 
of the trust. I would think it is the 
duty of a representative of the people 
in this body to see that the trust is not 
violated. That is the sole reason why 
I am exerting myself to discuss this 
question today, 

The writer continues: 

Imagine a family settlement of valuable 
property to be held in trust by a designated 
trustee for the benefit of 48 beneficiaries 
corresponding to the present 48 States, noth- 
ing less than which could comprise the 
whole people of the Union. 

And then imagine the trustee in our illus- 
tration proposing to transfer the trust prop- 
erty or any part of it without any compen- 
satory consideration and without any bene- 
ficiaries. Would anyone seriously contend 
that this would constitute a legally permis- 
sible disposition of the trust property by the 
trustee in the case supposed? 

The argument that the marginal lands 
under consideration are located within the 
historic boundaries of particular States, even 
if true, does not affect or alter the trust char- 
acter of the legal ownership of these lands 
and properties by the United States, 
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If we may rely on an essentially similar 
but less controversial and better understood 
case, the creation of the State of Wyoming, 
its admission to the Union as a full-fledged 
State has never been supposed to involve or 
justify a transfer by the United States of its 
proprietary ownership of the Teapot Dome 
area or of the lands lying within Yellowstone 
National Park to the newly created State. 
How would any serious citizen evaluate a 
new congressional proposal brought forward 
in 1953 to transfer without compensation 
these immensely valuable United States 
properties, actually located within the physi- 
cal boundaries of Wyoming, to the State of 
Wyoming as proprietor for exclusive use and 
enjoyment and profitable exploitation by 
that State or its people alone? 

And would anyone actually regard such a 
transfer as a return to the people of Wyo- 
ming of properties that justly belonged to 
them alone or to their State government 
alone, merely because the properties are now 
located entirely within Wyoming’s historic 
boundaries? 


I submit, Mr. President, that that is a 
correct analysis of the relationship of 
the Federal Government to these lands, 
and that a very serious constitutional 
question will be presented if the Holland 
joint resolution becomes law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
addition to the letter of Prof. Charles S. 
Collier, published in the Washington 
Post, there was also a very able commu- 
nication on the same point, by Roscoe 
Steffan, which was published in the New 
York Times, and which hammered home 
the same argument, namely, that it 
would be an abuse of trust for Congress, 
without consideration, to transfer to a 
small segment of the people, property 
belonging to all the people? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct, especially if one accepts 
the theory of the trusteeship as enunci- 
ated in the Dred Scott case, which I think 
is a correct theory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not also true that 
in the Illinois-Central case, which the 
Supreme Court decided in 1892, the Court 
said it was no more possible for a State 
properly to divest itself of submerged 
lands than it would be for a State to 
divest itself of its police powers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator from Illinois did such 
a magnificent job a few days ago in 
explaining the Illinois-Central case that 
I do not believe there is any doubt about 
the correctness of the theory and its ap- 
plicability to this situation. 

I said, before the Senator entered the 
Chamber, in response to a statement by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
with reference to the importance of set- 
tling this question in order that progress 
may go forward in Florida, that we are 
by no means settling the question by 
passing an unconscionable measure such 
as is the Holland joint resolution. 

If it is desired to make a better set- 
tlement of that situation, let us con- 
sider a measure like the Anderson bill, 
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which I think is reasonably designed to 
bring about equities. I know I would 
be willing, as I believe the Senator from 
New Mexico would be willing, if there 
be a real complaint about the Anderson 
bill, to offer an amendment to it. 

The Senator from Florida made a 
point about future private ownership of 
filled-in lands. I would not quarrel 
about that. The Senator may have a 
point. No effort has been made by the 
committee to perfect the Anderson bill, 
although it would not be difficult to do 
so. At least, it is designed to treat rea- 
sonably what may be called the equities 
of the people. I have great sympathy 
with and would be willing to do some- 
thing for people who have changed their 
positions in reliance upon a misappre- 
hension of the situation. That is al- 
ways a proper procedure, but it has 
nothing to do with the theory of the 
Holland joint resolution. The propo- 
nents of the joint resolution are not try- 
ing carefully to analyze the equities of 
persons who erected piers or wharves, or 
who changed their position in reliance 
upon a belief that the property be- 
longed to the State. On its face, the 
Holland joint resolution is not designed 
to do that. It simply approaches the 
matter in a broad, meat-ax way, to give 
away everything the Government has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct 
that the Anderson bill, as such, pro- 
vides that the oil and gas reserves in 
the submerged areas shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and that, furthermore, funds derived 
therefrom shall be used for the national 
defense? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the first in- 
stance; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas what effect there would be on 
the tax structure of the country, and 
how both individuals and corporations 
would be affected if the Anderson bill 
were passed and the funds derived from 
development and exploitation of oil and 
gas resources were used to carry on the 
necessary budgetary needs for our na- 
tional-defense effort. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As an ilustra- 
tion, the Republicans have been very 
desirous of cutting taxes by $10 billion, 
Assume that $10 billion in royalties could 
be produced from the resources of the 
offshore submarginal lands. That would 
mean that the taxes of every taxpayer 
in the country could be reduced, I 
recognize that such a situation would 
not come to pass immediately. I grant 
that. At any rate, we would not be giv- 
ing away $5 billion, $10 billion, $50 bil- 
lion, or $100 billion—no one really knows 
how much, That likelihood is one of 
the worst aspects of the Holland joint 
resolution. It is one reason why the 
measure ought to be delayed, if for no 
other reason. There is no excuse for 
acting with haste in connection with 
such a great asset. No one can agree, 
within any reasonable limits, as to what 
we would be really doing or how much 
we would be giving away. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator spoke 
earlier in his talk about campaign prom- 
ises. I believe the Republicans made a 
campaign promise to the effect that in- 
come taxes would be reduced, and also 
a promise that the Post Office would re- 
store two-a-day mail-delivery service. 
Why is the Republican Party so anxious 
to “come through” on something like 
what is provided in the joint resolution, 
which the President advocated, and so 
reluctant to “come through” on some- 
thing which would be of far more in- 
terest and benefit to the people of all 
the States? Does the Senator from 
Arkansas believe that the Republicans 
are going to report an income-tax-re- 
duction bill this year? If he does not 
think so, does he believe the Republicans 
are going to allow the excess-profits tax 
to expire on June 30? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
asked me a question that is very diffi- 
cult to answer. I have often pondered 
such a question, not only in this con- 
nection, but in many other questions. 
Why does a small, concentrated group 
in the political system of our country so 
often seem to get attention, whereas 
everybody’s business gets no attention? 
If there is a matter which affects all the 
people, it is very difficult to get any action 
favorable to them in the way of relief. 
But if it affects a small, well-organized 
group, that is another matter. 

I recall my experience in trying to 
have the Sugar Act repealed. That act 
benefited a relatively small group of our 
farmers—really quite a small group. 
Enormous payments were made. But, 
my goodness, was I surprised at the 
power they have in this body. I think 
we got four votes for the repeal. The 
consumers of all the United States, all 
of whom eat sugar, were penalized by 
that legislation, and they could not do 
anything about it. 

Probably everybody would be benefited 
by tax reduction. I can think of hardly 
anybody who would not be benefited. 
In my opinion, everybody would be bene- 
fited by better education, because one of 
the great threats to the survival of this 
country is illiteracy and misinformed 
people, poor people who have attended 
schools that are so poor that they have 
not learned much. Illiteracy is one of 
the great threats to the country. So 
everybody would be benefited by better 
education. But, does the Senator think 
an effort to better educational facilities 
has much of a chance? I am told we 
do not have much of a chance. The 
people of Texas, Florida, and California 
seem to think they have the situation 
well in hand. 

The Senator asks me, Why? I do not 
know why. To me, it is extraordinary 
how small, well-organized groups, can 
dominate the political scene in this coun- 
try, and do it time and again. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not also a 
fact that our distinguished President, as 
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well as his party, advocate programs for 
the extension of social security? May 
I ask the Senator where that proposed 
legislation, which would affect fifty or 
sixty million of our workers, happens to 
be at present? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately, I 
cannot tell the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I do not know where it is, I have heard 
nothing about that kind of legislation 
being passed, or any other. This is 
really the first substantive bill that has 
been brought up in this great, new ad- 
ministration, as a result of the magnifi- 
cent crusade which brought the Repub- 
lican Party into power. Is it not odd 
that the joint resolution is one which 
really benefits only three States? To 
me, that is a rather odd situation. I had 
not thought of that. The Senator is 
stimulating some very interesting com- 
ments. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Can the Senator 
tell me what has become of the Presi- 
dent's promise to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties Act, on which the power 
of the economic survival of the free 
world might depend; and also the re- 
vision of the customs law, which also 
will help to provide for greater trade? 
Where are those measures sleeping at 
the moment? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Again, Ishall have 
to tell the Senator that I do not know. 
I have not heard anything about them. 
I do not know whether anything is being 
done in the way of producing such legis- 
lation. If one reads the press correctly 
about the way the Government has re- 
jected the low bid for an important in- 
stallation in the West recently, I should 
say that, as far as the present adminis- 
tration is concerned, it is not interested 
in improving trade. It has turned down 
low bids which were submitted and would 
have saved the taxpayers a million and 
a half dollars. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield; yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the Sena- 
tor say that perhaps the new manage- 
ment of this body is unable to get the 
majority party to work on anything 
other than a giveaway program, such 
as the one under consideration; and is 
unable constructively to write legisla- 
tion that would carry out the pledges 
the party made, which have the same 
force and validity, surely, as the promise 
to give away billions of dollars of nat- 
ural resources that belong to all the 
great unorganized groups of this coun- 
try, other than the tidelands States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. It is a very discouraging 
prospect to have the Holland joint reso- 
lution as the first major piece of legisla- 
tion to come before the Senate, after 
the country went through the great elec- 
tion of last fall, and we were led to be- 
lieve the majority party was going to 
make a completely new approach to all 
these matters. Even some of those who 
were by no means critical of our past ad- 
ministration, who were loyal to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, seem to have fallen for 
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the idea that there is to be a great new 
era. Yet we are confronted with the 
worst giveaway proposal since the days 
of General Grant. However, I must con- 
fess that two of the principal proponents 
of the joint resolution happen to be 
from this side of the aisle, so I do not 
like to be too critical in this matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
FLANDERS in the chair). When a Sen- 
ator asks the speaker to yield, he will 
please address the Chair. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I beg the pardon 
of the distinguished occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas further yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MONRONEY. However impor- 
tant the participation of 2 or 3 dis- 
tinguished members of our own party 
happens to be vocally in connection with 
the tidelands discussion, does the Sen- 
ator think that the continuous absence 
of members of the majority from the 
Chamber during this debate indicates 
their support of or opposition to the 
joint resolution, or apprehension with 
respect to it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think they are 
beginning to have some apprehension, 
although they are committed to sup- 
port it. 

The only point I mean to make is that 
without the energy and drive of two 
Members from this side of the aisle, the 
joint resolution could not have been re- 
ported to the Senate. The majority 
seem to be unable to get anything out 
on the floor except an occasional nomi- 
nation, and even then they sometimes 
have a difficult time. I think we must 
take credit for enough energy and direc- 
tion to cause some legislation to be 
reported, although I deplore the fact 
that this is the first major measure of 
the great new administration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr, GORE. I ask if the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas can further en- 
lighten the Senator from Tennessee with 
respect to the procedure to which he 
made reference a moment ago, by which 
a bid for a generator was rejected, al- 
though it was lower than the price for 
which the same generator could have 
been purchased from an American pro- 
ducer. Would the Senator relate that 
circumstance to the “trade, not aid” 
slogan which seems to be the key to the 
economic foreign policy of the admin- 
istration? How does the rejection of a 
foreign bid meet the “trade, not aid” 
program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say to the 
Senator that I have been very anxious 
to confine my remarks to the subject 
under consideration, and not to stray 
away from the issue, because I do not 
like to give the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. Tarr] any reason whatever 
to criticize the debate on this question. 
So I shall take only a moment to reply 
to the Senator’s question. 
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I referred to a recent incident which 
was reported in the press only because 
I was asked about the reciprocal trade 
renewal or extension legislation not 
having appeared before the Congress. 
What I was referring to was the recent 
rejection of the bid of an English elec- 
trical manufacturing company on gen- 
erators for the Chief Joseph Dam. In- 
cluding the tariff, the bid was some 
$1,600,000 under the bid of the domestic 
bidder. All I say is that if that is to 
be the policy, there is no point in our 
becoming excited about reciprocal trade 
or any other trade. There is to be a 
restriction of trade. I presume that 
would indicate that we may be headed 
back toward the Smoot-Hawley tariff in 
its early days. I do not know. The 
prospect is most discouraging when we 
consider that action. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. GORE. At the risk of diverting 
the Senator for just a moment, I should 
like to inquire if he is advised that this 
was a high policy decision by the admin- 
istration? Did the Senator note, as I 
did, allusions in the press to two Cabinet 
meetings having been held upon this 
particular subject? Is the Senator 
aware of the tragic implications for the 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, which this may imply? 
A decision was reached at the highest 
level, as a result of two Cabinet meet- 
ings, to reject a bid for no other reason 
than that it was submitted by a foreign 
bidder, when “trade, not aid” has been 
advanced as the slogan of the present 
administration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that apparently I read the same 
articles which the Senator read. The 
decision was the result of policy meet- 
ings by the Cabinet on two different 
occasions, apparently. Of course, the 
decision was made officially by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, which is at a high 
enough level to indicate that the policy 
is approved by this administration. 

As I have said, I think it is an ex- 
tremely serious matter. If we leave out 
of consideration in this discussion the 
military problem, this very problem is 
the most difficult of all problems facing 
this country. If we cannot create an 
economic basis for the international po- 
litical organizations we have sought to 
establish, the whole program will fail. 
We shall do just what the Russians said 
last fall we would do. We shall fall out 
among ourselves. Our alliances and 
coalitions with other free peoples will 
disintegrate, and the Russians will take 
the game without firing a shot. I think 
that is what they expect. They are 
going to encourage it. This action on 
the part of our Government is certainly 
a step in that direction. 

However, I must submit that that is 
getting into foreign policy and economic 
policy. I ask the Senator to permit me 
to continue with the subject under con- 
sideration, because I have no intention 
of straying from the subject under dis- 
cussion any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The subject al- 
luded to by the Senator from Tennessee 
is a very large subject in itself. The 
eminent Senator now occupying the 
chair of the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is one of the great authori- 
ties in that field. I hope at some time 
to hear him discuss it, but I do not think 
it is proper for me to pursue that subject 
further at this time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
question on the subject under debate. 

Mr. GORE. With apologies for the 
brief diversion occasioned by the ques- 
tion of the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see, upon a question which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee thinks is of far 
greater urgency and importance than 
re passage of the pending joint resolu- 

on—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So do I, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I shall now proceed to 
ask a question. Does the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas think that 
it is urgent to pass this measure at this 
time, when the Defense Production Act 
will expire within a few days? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that Ido not. I was one of the 
signers of a letter which pledged a num- 
ber of Senators to cooperate with the 
majority leader in laying aside the pend- 
ing business, preserving the status quo, 
with no advantage to our side whatever 
and proceeding to consider the defense 
production legislation. Every speech 
that had been made would have counted 
against us. The parliamentary rules 
would continue in effect, as if there had 
been no break. Thus the Senate would 
have been able to consider the bill for 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
and pass it. I assume it would have 
passed. Then the Senate could have re- 
turned to the unfinished business. 

However, for some reasons known only 
to himself, the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. Tart] has taken the position 
that he will do nothing of the kind. He 
proposes to keep us here night and day. 
I am reaching an advanced age, when it 
is very dangerous for me to stay up late 
at night. My heart will probably play 
out at any time, but I must do it anyway. 
There are a few other Senators who are 
as old as I am. It is not a very wise 
thing, I think, for the Senator from Ohio 
to do, but he has done it, and he is being 
very stubborn, I feel, in insisting upon 
this routine. As the Senator well knows, 
we were in session last night until 5 
minutes to 11. I assume that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio will keep us here that late 
tonight, or perhaps even later. He may 
even keep us here around the clock. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if he has read the famous 
novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I vaguely remem- 
ber having read it in my youth. It has 
been so long ago that I have almost for- 
gotten it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
member one of the leading characters in 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a hard taskmaster. _ 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; Ido. I have 
always had the feeling that perhaps the 
book slightly exaggerated the subject 
with which it was concerned. So I am 
not really the proper person to respond 
to that question. 

However, I do think that we are being 
subjected to a rather cruel and unusual 
punishment in having to stay in the 
Chamber as late as we are, on the excuse 
that we must conclude consideration of 
the pending legislation in order to pass 
other pressing legislation, when as a 
matter of fact we are perfectly willing 
to let the other legislation be considered, 
pass it, and preserve the status quo. 

First of all, we want to educate the 
members of the press at least to the 
point where they will not keep repeating 
the absolutely erroneous idea that the 
pending legislation involves a return of 
something to the States that the States 
had. If we cannot make that much 
headway it will take long debate to reach 
the point where we can get the press to 
present this case with reasonable accu- 
racy to the people, and then it will take 
a reasonable time for the people to 
understand what is involved. Then we 
will have the votes. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of anyone to not have 
a vote at some time. I do not subscribe 
to any such idea, and I am sure no one 
else does. 

In view of the utter confusion caused 
by the well-organized campaign of the 
attorneys general, which goes back as far 
as 1945, it will take a little time to undo 
the effects of the campaign. It does 
amaze me to see the obtuseness of some 
of the members of the press who still 
insist that the pending joint resolution 
involves a return to the States of tide- 
lands or, as the chamber of commerce 
has stated, “these tidelands which be- 
long to the States.” That point we must 
really clear up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it correct to say 
that the Senator from Arkansas has been 
emphasizing the importance of the three 
Supreme Court decisions in the cases af- 
fecting Louisiana, Texas, and California? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas think that it ought 
also to be emphasized that in 1937 the 
Senate went on record and adopted 
unanimously a resolution authorizing 
the Attorney General of the United 
States “to assert, maintain, and estab- 
lish the title and possession of the United 
States to the submerged lands aforesaid, 
and all petroleum deposits underlying 
the same * * * and to stop and prevent 
the taking or removing of petroleum 
products by others than the United 
States from the said submerged lands’? 
Does not the Senator from Arkansas be- 
lieve that what the Senate is trying to 
do now is not only to overturn three de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, but also 
the unanimous vote of this body in 1937? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about it. The resolution adopted by 
the Senate in 1937 was the real begin- 
ning of this matter. Texas and Loui- 
siana and Florida had not bothered 
about the matter very much. When it 
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was first bruited about that there was 
property involved the Senate took this 
action. Then of course the war inter- 
vened, and everything of this character 
was held up, while we concentrated on 
the war. But as soon as the war was 
over the Government did return to the 
subject, and suits were brought, I believe 
in 1946 or 1947. There was no dilatori- 
ness on the part of our Government in 
pursuing the subject, when we consider 
what intervened between the first time 
the resolution was agreed to and the 
time that the first decision was reached 
by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas believe there is any real merit 
to the fetish that we seem to be making 
of holding comments and expressions 
strictly to the relevancy of the subject? 
Is it not the tradition of the Senate that 
any matter of importance, whether it has 
direct or indirect bearing upon the issue 
at hand, is subject for debate in the 
Senate? Are we not permitting the pro- 
ponents of the joint resolution, by their 
criticism of full discussion of the sub- 
ject on which the Senate is now engaged, 
to lead us to an extreme fetish on 
relevancy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is quite correct. Of course the rules 
are very clear. There is no rule of ger- 
maneness. We have had all kinds of 
bills discussed, and it is quite proper to 
do so. I was merely stating, as a mat- 
ter of policy, that I have sufficient ma- 
terial to discuss today and that I should 
like to get through with it. When Ihave 
concluded with my prepared remarks I 
may yield for general discussion, 

If Professor Collier is correct—and I 
believe that he is—if Congress passes 
the pending legislation, which is so ar- 
dently supported by the representatives 
of Texas, Florida, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia, rather than giving these people 
an enormous windfall, we will in fact 
have given them an enormous lawsuit, 
one which bids fair to occupy the courts 
for years and years to come. 

Already the Legislature of Rhode Is- 
land has taken action looking toward the 
bringing of a suit to challenge this leg- 
islation if it should be enacted. As 
sometimes happens in private lawsuits, 
if these cases should continue long 
enough in the courts all the funds in- 
volved in the case will ultimately be re- 
quired to pay the lawyers, and there will 
be nothing left for anyone else. 

Mr. President, as I have said before, 
the issue before us is what disposition 
Should this Congress make of an asset 
of unknown value, but believed to be of 
enormous magnitude, at least poten- 
tially, which presently belongs to all the 
people of the United States? 

There are an infinite number of worthy 
projects which one can think of, which 
deserve serious consideration. For ex- 
ample, we could with considerable justi- 
fication dedicate this wealth to the build- 
ing of roads for everybody. Goodness 
knows, we need to do something in this 
direction; and there is no question but 
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that any court would regard that as in 
the public interest of all the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THYE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
President of the United States, General 
Eisenhower, in his very splendid speech 
of last week said that some of the econ- 
omies to be effected through worldwide 
disarmament could be used to build 
roads in foreign countries? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, would not 
it be appropriate, in following out the 
line of thought of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, to use for the building of roads 
in the United States some of the na- 
tional assets which thus are proposed to 
be given away? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite cor- 
rect, and in my opinion that would be 
in the public interest. 

There are other possible uses of this 
money. We might dedicate it to the 
eradication of disease or to the strength- 
ening of our national defenses or to any 
other project clearly designed to pro- 
mote the welfare of all the people, rather 
than the enrichment of a selected few 
of our citizens. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there is one field of activity which so 
clearly has a prior claim upon these 
funds that I have no trouble in support- 
ing it. That field of activity is the bet- 
ter education of our young people—the 
boys and girls of all the States. 

Mr. President, in the early days of this 
Republic, a period to which many of the 
sponsors of this “giveaway” measure 
like to hark back on the 4th of July. 
The founders of our Republic had a deep 
and reverent concern about the educa- 
tion of our people. I share that same 
feeling. Often, when depressed by the 
superficiality and irresponsibility so 
often encountered today, I like to re- 
fresh my spirit by reading about Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Hamilton and Madi- 
son. 

In a letter written in 1820, Jefferson, 
in the years of his full and magnificent 
maturity, had this to say: 

I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome direction, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education, 


Mr. President, again I wish to say to 
some of the most prominent sponsors of 
the pending joint resolution—who often 
say they are good, constitutional, Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats—that I know of no 
better authority or advice than Jeffer- 
son’s own statements and his own life— 
in short, what he actually did, in addi- 
tion to what he said—regarding the mat- 
ter of education. His statement which 
I have just read is most important. If 
we are going to pursue the idea of hav- 
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ing self-governing communities, the so- 
lution is not to be found in taking power 
from persons who may not be as wise as 
we think they should be in the exercise 
of that power, but the solution is to be 
found in informing their discretion by 
means of education, as Jefferson so well 
stated. 

In 1787 Thomas Jefferson said: 

Above all things, I hope the education of 
the common people will be attended to. 


Mr. President, throughout his life and 
especially after he had ventured upon 
this great experiment in government, 
Jefferson was always concerned with the 
education of the people, for he recog- 
nized the responsibilities which the peo- 
ple necessarily would have in making 
this system work. 

Mr. President, George Washington is 
certainly still respected by my conserva- 
tive friends on the other side of the 
aisle. George Washington was a very 
able and conservative gentleman. He 
was not given to wild, revolutionary 
ideas. In his Farewell Address, George 
Washington admonished his fellow 
countrymen to “promote, then, as an 
object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” 

George Washington did not say that 
education was an object of secondary 
importance or an object of tertiary im- 
portance; he said that the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge should be promoted 
as an object of primary importance. 

Of course, Mr. President, Jefferson is 
a favorite character among all members 
of the Democratic Party, and Jefferson 
receives some degree of approval among 
the members of the other party. Be- 
fore leaving Mr. Jefferson, I wish to draw 
the attention of my colleagues to a short 
passage from Dumas Malone's book, Jef- 
ferson the Virginian, which bears di- 
rectly upon this subject. I think it is 
well worth the time of the Senate to 
consider, and certainly the people of our 
country should consider, the advice of 
men whose wisdom and integrity have 
been proved and demonstrated by expe- 
rience. 

Mr. President, I know of no better 
guide than for us to pay some atten- 
tion to such persons as Washington and 
Jefferson, especially when we are con- 
cerned with the survival of the system 
of government and the system of society 
in which we believe. Certainly I believe 
in it. I cannot believe that those who 
are sponsoring the pending joint reso- 
lution recognize the dangerous implica- 
tions of the procedure they propose and 
of the way in which they approach this 
matter. 

However, surely everyone by this time 
recognizes the wisdom of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Ido not blame anyone for not ac- 
cepting my views about this matter, for 
I have but slight claim upon their alle- 
giance; but it is the height of irrespon- 
sibility and, I might add, shortsighted- 
ness to ignore and heedlessly brush aside 
the solemn admonitions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

So I quote now from Dumas Malone's 
book Jefferson, the Virginian: 

In long retrospect, Americans have come 
to regard him (Jefferson) as the chief proph- 
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et of public education in the first half cen- 
tury of the Union; and it is doubtful if any 
other American name has been so often 
cited in popular addresses and writings on 
this perennially interesting subject. This is 
owing in part to the political eminence he 
attained, and partly to the apt sayings that 
are scattered through his collected writings. 
Some of the most famous of these quotations 
are from private letters, such as one to 
George Wythe from Paris in which he said: 
“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ig- 
norance; establish and improve the law for 
educating the common people.” Not until 
after his death could such sayings as these 
gain wide currency, and they might have 
remained forever unknown if he had been 
politically obscure, 


Of course, Mr. President, today we 
need a crusade against ignorance just 
as much as one was needed in Thomas 
Jefferson’s day. In fact, perhaps it is 
true that today we need such a crusade 
even more than it was needed in Jef- 
ferson’s time. 

I read further from Malone’s book 
Jefferson, the Virginian: 

His (Jefferson's) greatest services were 
rendered to posterity, but his immediate ac- 
tivities stand out in sharp relief against 
their specific background of place and time. 
In colonial and Revolutionary Virginia for- 
mal education was largely a private matter 
and its benefits were almost wholly restricted 
to the gentry. Judging from its fruits, in- 
cluding Jefferson himself, the system was 
better than he thought it. Its chief merit 
was that it produced capable leaders, and 
he was concerned that it should continue 
to do this, on the basis of a more rational 
plan. He was unquestionably correct in 
concluding that the existing system rested 
on a dangerously narrow base. * * * 

His emphasis was on public purposes. 
The most important of these was to guard 
the freedom and happiness of individual 
members of society, but he did not describe 
education here in terms of personal refine- 
ment and culture. Fear of tyramny, even 
though this was only incipient tyranny, was 
prominent if not predominant in his thought. 


Jefferson was a very prescient person, 
as can well be seen from the statement 
I have just read. 

I read further from the book, Jeffer- 
son, the Virginian: 

He saw the most effective preventive in 
the illumination of minds of the people at 
large. He was particularly anxious to give 
them knowledge of the facts of history, in 
order that they would recognize dangerous 
political ambition in any shape. 


Mr. President, I can think of nothing 
more important for us to do today than 
to have the same ability to “recognize 
dangerous political ambition in any 
shape.” 

Second only to his purpose to prevent tyr- 
anny and safeguard freedom was the desire 
to assure wise and honest government. 

This necessitated the training of leaders. 
Nothing in his plan called for the diminu- 
tion of the educational opportunities of 
those whose parents were able to pay for 
them. However, he expected that some of 
these fortunate persons would prove un- 
worthy to receive and unable to guard the 
sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of 
thelr fellow citizens; and he was convinced 
that it was folly to leave the public welfare 
dependent on the accidental circumstances 
of wealth or birth. Accordingly, he sought 
to make higher schooling available without 
charge to selected youths of marked native 
ability who would emerge from the unpriv- 
ileged groups. * * © 
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The hundred schools, which we should 
call primary, were to serve relatively small 
districts or hundreds, and were designed to 
effect his purposes of general public enlight- 
enment. Three years of education were to 
be given gratis to all white children, male 
and female. However, these schools were 
not to be wholly public, for any child whose 
parents could pay for him might stay longer 
if he liked. 

On the next level there were to be gram- 
mar schools, set up in districts including 
several counties, 

These proposals reveal him as a realistic 
and discriminating Democrat, or as an in- 
formed and critical aristocrat—whichever 
term may be preferred. His concern was to 
broaden the educational base of society and 
at the same time, to search out and utilize 
for the public good the aristocracy of worth 
and genius which he afterward described as 
“the most precious gift of nature.” He 
tried to frame a comprehensive program. 
“The general objects of this law," he said, 
“are to provide an education adapted to the 
years, to the capacity, and the condition of 
everyone, and directed to their freedom and 
happiness.” He expected no utopia over- 
night but he was convinced that he was on 
the right track. In later years his American 
countrymen had no doubt he was, though 
they were more disposed than he to empha- 
size quantity for its own sake and more 
reluctant to apply selective standards at any 
stage of the educational process. * * * 

On half a dozen counts Jefferson showed 
himself in this bill to be an American 
prophet in the field of higher education, He 
himself believed that it was defeated by the 
dissenting sects; but they still looked with 
disfavor upon an institution which had been 
historically Anglican, and their fears were 
not allayed by his amendments. He was not 
permitted to transform the college into a 
genuinely public institution or to enlarge its 
faculty. 


Mr. President, I could easily give the 
Senate many other examples of state- 
ments by other great Americans of our 
Revolutionary period, supporting these 
statements, but I do not wish to unduly 
prolong this debate and I know there are 
many other Members anxious to speak. 

However, there is one foreign observer 
who is well worth calling to the attention 
of the Senate—Alexis deTocqueville—an 
extremely intelligent and wise observer 
of the American scene in the 1830's, 
made a close study of our institutions 
and customs. Our experience since 
deTocqueville wrote more than 100 years 
ago, has confirmed the truth and wisdom 
of many of his views. 

I shall read only one paragraph from 
his book, Democracy in America. In the 
1830's he wrote as follows: 

But it is by the attention it pays to 
public education that the original character 
of American civilization is at once placed 
in the clearest light. “It being,” says the law 
(quoted from a Connecticut statute of 
1650) “one chief project of Satan to keep 
men from the knowledge of the Scripture 
by persuading from the use of tongues, to 
the end that ee may not be buried in 
the graves of our forefathers, in church and 
commonwealth, the Lord assisting our en- 
deavours * * +” Here follow clauses es- 
tablishing schools in every township, and 
obliging the inhabitants, under pain of 
heavy fines, to support them. Schools of a 
superior kind were founded in the same man- 
ner in the more populous districts. The 
municipal authorities were bound to enforce 
the sending of children to school by their 
parents; they were empowered to inflict fines 
upon all who refused compliance; and in 
cases of continued resistance society assumed 
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the place of the parent, took possession of 
the child, and deprived the father of those 
natural rights which he used to so bad a 
purpose. 


Before coming to a discussion of the 
present situation, I cannot in good con- 
science fail to pay tribute again to the 
profound wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, 
and specifically to the enactment of the 
original land-grant-college legislation 
during his administration. 

It is a strange thing to me that the 
Republican Party has never seemed to 
sense the true greatness of Lincoln and 
to capitalize upon the heritage of wis- 
dom which he bequeathed it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is not 
the reluctance on the part of the Repub- 
lican Party fully to appreciate the mes- 
sage of Lincoln due to the fact that Lin- 
coln fundamentally based his theories 
upon those of Jefferson? Is it not true 
that Lincoln, on his way to be inaugu- 
rated for the first time, spoke in Phila- 
delphia at Constitution Hall, and said 
that every thought he had and every 
doctrine he expounded had been derived 
from Thomas Jefferson? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct. All that means, 
however, is that it fortifies my confidence 
in both gentlemen. What I do not un- 
derstand is that the Republican Party 
has overlooked the great value and, I 
think, ultimate success that would fol- 
low, if they gave a little more attention 
to what Lincoln left them as a heritage, 
a particularly wise and excellent prece- 
dent. Under Lincoln’s administration 
the original Morrill Act was passed, This 
is a good illustration, it seems to me, of 
the first ining that an enlightened Re- 
publican, interested in the future of his 
party and of his country, would do. It 
would be to ask, “What would Lincoln 
have done with this windfall? Would he 
have turned it over to a small group of 
people living within 3 or 4 States, who 
would not be concerned about the educa- 
tion of all the people?” I think they 
have lost a great opportunity, in this in- 
stance and in many others, by not pay- 
ing more attention to Lincoln. 

As a result of the original Morrill Act, 
public land in every State was devoted 
to the creation of a land-grant college, 
Today we find some of our very finest in- 
stitutions flourishing as the result of this 
act of statesmanship. With this prece- 
dent to guide them, it would seem to me 
that the first thing a good Republican 
would think of in connection with the 
wealth of the submerged lands would be 
education. Unfortunately, that is not 
the case, 

I suppose the experiences of the Grant 
administration, when enormous, unbe- 
lievable grants of public lands were made 
to the promoters of private railroads, or 
the Teapot Dome affair under Harding, 
broke the spell, and they have never been 
able to get back on the track. I do not 
know what it is. 

For the record, I desire to state a 
few facts, The Federal Government 
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gave the Union Pacific Railroad 13,900,- 
000 acres of land along its right-of-way, 
an area more than two and one-half 
times the size of Massachusetts. Then 
followed the Crédit Mobilier scandal, 
and, by financial manipulations, the 
Union Pacific was stripped of what was 
intended to be a permanent endowment. 

All told, between 1850 when Stephen 
A. Douglas’ friends got the first grant 
for the Illinois Central, and 1871, when 
the system of land grants to railroads 
was brought to an end, 131 million acres 
of public lands were given to the rail- 
roads. This is an area, I may say, the 
size of France. France, I think, con- 
tains 136 million acres. Think of that, 
Mr. President, and contrast it with the 
good that has resulted from the grant 
of much smaller amounts of land for 
educational purposes. 

Mr. President, during the election 
eampaign, our Republican friends did 
not fail to pay lip service to education, 
but, as the old saying goes, “actions 
speak louder than words.” Let us now 
come down to the present. During the 
campaign, at Los Angeles, last October 9, 
President Eisenhower had this to say: 


Another part of the task ahead concerns 
the conservation of our greatest asset: our 
Nation’s children. Part of this responsibil- 
ity belongs to our schools. 

American education is a living testimonial 
to the devotion, the intelligence, the deep 
concern and sacrificial service for America’s 
future on the part of tens of thousands of 
school teachers and school officials and lay- 
men and laywomen in thousands of com- 
munities who have served and are serving 
the cause of education. 

But here, again, we must squarely, hon- 
estly face the fact that, in too many places, 
we are not adequately meeting the fact 
school classrooms are now seriously over- 
crowded. This growing is on the increase. 
By 1958, it is estimated that our school sys- 
tem will have a shortage of 60,000 class- 
rooms. This year, September 1952, 1,700,000 
American boys and girls were without any 
school facilities, 


That is President Eisenhower speaking 
on October 9, 1952, Mr. President. He 
said further: 


We must do better than that. 

Here, again, the answer of the present ad- 
ministration is more Federal bureaucracy 
and increased Federal controls. 


This is still a quotation from Mr. 
Eisenhower: 


That is not the American answer. The 
American answer is to do—in this fiela— 
what we have been doing, for a long time, 
in other fields. 

We have helped the States build highways 
and local farm-to-market roads. We have 
provided Federal funds to help the States 
build hospitals and mental institutions. 

In this critical problem of adequate educa- 
tion, we must now undertake to help needy 
States build schools. Such help should be 
extended only where a State is doing its ut- 
most but, because of inadequate resources 
or special burdens, is unable to do the job 
on its own, 


Mr. President, I endorse those senti- 
ments 100 percent, but I think every 
American concerned about the future of 
this country is entitled to ask, “Fine, Mr. 
President, but what do you now propose 
to do about this desperate situation in 
our schools?” 

He stated that we are faced with a des- 
perate situation. Certainly we are all 
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entitled to believe that he intended to do 
something about it. I think it is time we 
asked, “What are you going to do about 
it? Are you going to raise taxes to meet 
the cost? Of course, you are not, On 
the contrary, all your supporters talk of 
tax reductions.” 

Is it not a plain fact, Mr. President, 
that unless some substantial part of our 
capital assets is devoted to the solution 
of this problem, it simply is not going to 
be solved? The Senate has passed Fed- 
eral-aid legislation to no avail. Unless 
we follow Lincoln’s example, I see no 
prospect of a solution in the foreseeable 
future. 

More recently, on February 2, 1953, 
President Eisenhower, in his message on 
the state of the Union, had this to say: 

Our school system demands some prompt, 
effective help. During each of the last 2 
years, more than 144 million children have 
swelled the elementary and secondary school 
population of the country. Generally, the 
school population is proportionately higher 
in States with low per capita income. This 
whole situation calls for careful congres- 
sional study and action. I am sure you share 
my conviction that the firm conditions of 
Federal aid must be proved need and proved 
lack of local income, 


I invite attention to that last sentence, 
because it is that sentence to which I 
expect to relate most of my succeeding 
remarks. I read it again: 

I am sure you share my conviction that 
the firm conditions of Federal aid must be 
proved need and proved lack of local income. 


Mr. President, in the rest of my re- 
marks I shall attempt to prove the need 
for aid to education, which the President 
says is a condition of Federal aid. 

By way of background to our present 
situation, to give some perspective to 
the arguments which I hope may prove 
to be persuasive upon the people of this 
country and upon the Members of this 
body, I should like to present a few 
figures to show the extent of the effort 
we as a Nation make toward the educa- 
tion of our children. 

It is only common sense, it seems to 
me, that as a great community of free 
people, with the power to control our 
own destiny if we wish to exercise it, we 
should from time to time take stock of 
our resources and consider whether we 
make the best possible use of them. 

We are, as all Senators know, engaged 
in a struggle with a different concept of 
society, and it is of importance to us to 
utilize our resources as efficiently as is 
possible if we really wish to have our 
idea of the good society prevail in this 
contest. As Al Smith used to say, “Let us 
look at the record.” 

Mr. President, I have had prepared by 
the Library of Congress, under date of 
April 7, 1953, a statement entitled “Per- 
centage of National Income for Educa- 
tion, Advertising, Liquor, Tobacco, and 
Other Selected Items.” The statement is 
as current as I know how to get it. It 
is an analysis of some of the figures re- 
lating to the matter of education in this 
country which the President has so beau- 
tifully and so forcefully presented on 
several occasions, and especially in his 
message on the state of the Union. I 
think it is well worthwhile to bring the 
figures to the attention of the Senate. 
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The statement gives the sources of 
the information as being “Statistical Ab- 
stract, United States Commerce Depart- 
ment; Survey of Current Business Re- 
port, July, 1952; and United States Office 
of Education.” They are as reputable 
sources as can be found, I think. 

The national income of the United 
States in 1951 was $277,600,000,000. We 
spent 2.3 percent of the national income 
in advertising, amounting to $6,548,- 
000,000. 

How much do Senators think we spent 
for education? For current expenses for 
elementary and secondary schools we 
spent 1.8 percent, amounting to $5,131,- 
000,000. 

The figure I like particularly to show, 
to make us really proud of ourselves be- 
fore the other free nations of the world, 
is the comparison, including capital out- 
lay, interest on loans, Federal school 
lunch program, and public instruction 
in higher education. Let us take the 
grand total. It was $8,279,054,000, or 2.98 
percent of the national income. 

Contrast that figure with what we 
spent on liquor, $8,760,000,000. 

Is not that a great record to go before 
the free nations of the world? We are 
the great leader of the free countries 
of the world, and it is our wisdom on 
which they are depending for wise de- 
cisions during the next decades, and 
whether we produce wise leaders and 
wise legislators to support the wise 
leaders. Let us put ourselves in the 
place of a Frenchman or a Dutchman or 
an Italian looking at the United States. 
They know we have many Cadillacs. 
They read all about them. They know 
we produce 100 million tons of steel. 
They know all about that. When they 
have finished, they say, “Is that all there 
is to a Well-rounded economy, a well- 
rounded society?” 

Mr. President, is it reassuring to any- 
one who looks at the United States to 
learn that we spend 3.1 percent on liquor 
and almost the same amount, 2.98 per- 
cent, on education? In round figures, we 
spend 3 percent of our national income 
on liquor and the same amount on edu- 
cation. We spend on racetrack betting 
one-half percent, or $1,500,000,000. We 
spend $4,703,000,000 on tobacco. On 
toilet articles, we spend $912,000,000. For 
advertising we spend $6,548,000,000. 

Let us take those items as another 
basis of comparison. For advertising, 
toiletry sales, liquor, tobacco and race- 
track betting combined, we spend 8 per- 
cent, or $22,423,000,000. 

Compare those expenditures with what 
we spend on education. Under “Educa- 
tion,” I include current expenses, $5,- 
131,000,000; capital outlay $1,200,000,000; 
interest on loans, $900 million; Federal 
school lunch program $150 million; pub- 
lic institutions of higher education, $898,- 
054,000. The total is $8,279,054,000, as 
compared with. $22,423,000,000 for the 
other group of items which I have men- 
tioned. 

I do not know; perhaps I am wrong. 
It may not take much effort to run a 
country like this or to lead the world. 
However, it seems to me that if I were a 
citizen of a free country abroad and were 
looking to the United States for leader- 
ship, it would be of great concern to me 
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to learn that the people of the United 
States spend approximately 3 percent of 
their income on education of their citi- 
zens—and that figure includes all public 
education, higher, secondary, and ele- 
mentary—but that we spend $22 billion 
of our income, or 8 percent, on liquor, 
tobacco, gambling, cosmetics, and ad- 
vertising. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table I have beeen using 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, so that it may be 
easily accessible for purposes of compari- 
son, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Percentage of national income for education, advertising, liquor, tobacco, and other 
selected items 


United Staten 20h oe eo i nce aiino aas 


Expenditures for: 
Advertising............... 


Education: 


OUSERE OKPONSES T T ni rence Rhee t on SENE 


Capital outlay... -=-= 
Interest on loans.............--.. 
Federal school lunch program... 


Percent of 
national | National income 
income 


Total 
expenditures 


22, 423, 000, 000 


3 5,131, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


7, 381, 000, 000 
898, 054, 000 


8, 279, 054, 000 


1 Only public elementary and secondary schools, 


Sources: Statistical Abstract U. 8. Commerce Department. Survey of Current Business Report, July 1952, 


U. 8. Office of Education. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have also another table which presents 
statistics in a little different light, and 
I think gives us some reason to pause 
for a moment before we alienate all the 
resources under the submerged lands, 
which may, in the light of history, well 
prove to amount to the difference be- 
tween success and failure in our struggle 
with the dark forces of ignorance on the 
one hand, and greed, on the other hand. 


The table was prepared by the Library 
of Congress. The sources given are the 
United States Office of Education, the 
U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 1952, National 
Income and Public Finance. As far as 
I know, it is as good a table as can be 
obtained. 

Its heading is “Comparison of Esti- 
mated National Incomes, Governmental 
Expenditures, and Expenditures for Edu- 
cation in Selected Countries.” 
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In 1951 Norway had a national income 
of 20,080,000,000 kroner; governmental 
expenditures were 2,960,200,000 kroner; 
expenditures for education were 193,100,- 
G00 kroner. The percentage of national 
income for education was 0.96. The per- 
centage of Government expenditure for 
education was 6.5 percent. 

I shall not read all these figures, but 
I wish to read the figures pertaining to 
Sweden. In Sweden, the percentage of 
Government expenditure for education 
was 9.2 percent. In Norway it was 6.5 
percent. In the United Kingdom it was 
6.6 percent. In the U. S. S. R., for 1952, 
it was 12.6 percent. 

As I have said, these figures were taken 
from the U. N. Statistical Yearbook. I 
think they are as accurate figures as can 
be obtained. The U. S. S. R. figure of 
12.6 percent for 1952 compares wth the 
United States figure of 6.4 percent for 
1951. The percentage of Government 
expenditure for education in the 
U. S. S. R. for 1952 was 12.6 percent, com- 
pared with 6.4 percent for the United 
States in 1951. 

The figures for the percentage of 
national income for education in the 
U. S. S. R. are not given. I presume they 
were not available. But the report shows 
that for the U. S. S. R., in 1952, 476,921,- 
600,000 rubles were listed as govern- 
mental expenditures, and 60,000,000,000 
rubles were listed as expenditures for 
education. 

I grant that comparisons with Russian 
outlays are always difficult. I am not 
sure how significant those figures are, 
I am not nearly as sure as I am of the 
other table. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have been 
referring be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Comparison of estimated national incomes, governmental expenditures, and expenditures for education in selected countries 


Norway, ress Š 
Sweden, } 


United: Staten; 1960 T PE E IAE AE SNET, PISE ANN 


*Equals current expenses only—could sdd; 


Capital Outlays oi ccdambelececswenmecn 


Interest on loans-..-.--------- 
Federal school-lunch program 


For public secondary and elementary education.......... 
For publicly controiled institutions of higher education__.. 


1 Not available, 


National 


Governmental 
expenditures 


Expenditures 
for education 


RR En Ne AON EE dollars..| 277, 600, 000, 


Sources: U, 8. Office of Education. U, N. Statistical Yearbook 1952, National Income and Public Finance, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator’s re- 
marks have reminded me that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has found 
that there is a dearth of students en- 
tering American colleges and universi- 
ties to prepare for basic scientific re- 
search, whereas in Russia students are 


entering that field in very substantial 
numbers. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I have a short state- 
ment to present, which I think is the 
statement to which the Senator from 
Montana had reference. I shall read it 
in a moment. I thank the Senator for 
reminding me of it, 

If these tables are accurate, as I believe 
them to be, can we really, as a great and 


193, 100, 000 


*5, 131, 000, 000 

1, 200, 000, 000 |. 
900, 000, 000 

150, 000, 000 

7, 381, 000, 000 
898, 054, 000 

8, 279, 054, 000 


free people, be content with spending 
upon the education of our young people 
one-half as much of our Government ex- 
penditures, percentagewise, as the Rus- 
sians spend? I, for one, am not con- 
tent with this picture. 

There are many signs confirming this 
picture. Only a few days ago I read in 
the Washington Daily News the article 
which is, I think, the one to which the 
Senator from Montana had reference, 
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It was published under date of April 6, 
1953, and reads: 
We're LAGGING 

The United States is lagging behind Rus- 
sia in training scientists, according to the 
National Science Foundation, 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Foundation direc- 
tor, told a House appropriations sub-com- 
mittee that “in the year 1955 the estimate 
is that 50,000 engineering graduates will be 
produced in the Soviet Union compared to 
some 17,000 in the United States.” 


Think of that. Dr. Waterman says 
that in 1955 it is estimated that 50,000 
engineering graduates will be produced 
in the Soviet Union, compared to some 
17,000 in the United States. 

I have no reason to challenge that 
statement. I know of no better authority 
on the matter than the Director of the 
National Science Foundation. We should 
not be surprised that the Russians have 
developed the atomic bomb or that they 
have built 300 submarines. Over a period 
of years, they have spent upon the edu- 
cation of their young people $2 for every 
$1 we have spent in the United States, 
in proportion to their income. 

I realize that many Americans, and I 
believe some of my colleagues, have great 
faith in the old adage that the good Lord 
protects drunks, young children, and the 
United States from the errors of their 
ways. But I submit that we should not 
subject Providence to such a great strain. 
I think we should use our natural re- 
sources to help educate the children of 
all States, rather than give those re- 
sources away to the people of Texas— 
although I confess that my profound 
sympathy goes out to the poor, poverty- 
stricken, downtrodden people of Texas. 
I realize that the people of Texas are in 
very great need of public education. But 
under the Anderson bill, they would get 
a fair share of the assistance. 

Mr. President, on April 4 the largest 
newspaper in my State, the Arkansas 
Gazette, carries an excellent editorial 
pertinent to this question, The editorial 
reads as follows: 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

* According to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, only 35,636 fully qualified, college- 
trained teachers will be available next fall 
to meet demands throughout the Nation’s 
schools for 160,000. This, of course, was not 
unexpected; educators have been watching 
the growing shortage of qualified teachers 
with foreboding for a number of years now, 
and it was already apparent that the big 
baby crop of World War II would crowd the 
grade schools in record numbers next Sep- 
tember. 

Despite this inevitable situation, however, 
the Nation’s taxpayers have been content to 
leave the teachers in about the lowest paid 
professional bracket and thus force many a 
potential educator to seek other fields for 
purely economic reasons, 

Arkansas, even though it is planning a 
general pay increase, is certainly no excep- 
tion. Although the 13,700 teacher popula- 
tion of the State might be considered ade- 
quate by mere numbers, only 8,802 of the 
fifteen-thousand-five-hundred-odd certified 
to the State education department in the 
school district aid system last year held col- 
lege degrees. The others range from a level 
of between 90 hours and a degree to a small 
number still serving under emergency cer- 
tificates. 

It takes more than a college degree to 
make a good teacher, but by the reasonable 
national criteria set by the profession a de- 
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gree is basic. Under those conditions Ar- 

kansas is woefully short and even the fact 
that some of the four-thousand-odd in the 
60-hour-and-higher bracket may achieve de~- 
grees by next fall is not likely to alleviate 
the situation to any extent. 

The truth of the matter is that so long 
as this national complacency toward teach- 
ers’ pay exists, we are going to have a short- 
age of good teachers; and so long as we have 
that shortage, even the most ambitious of 
school construction programs will fail to 
solve the problem of inadequate instruction, 
which finally is the key to the public-school 
operation, 


I think that is a very excellent state- 
ment. 

Why is it, one may well ask, that there 
is such a shortage of school teachers? 
There are many reasons, but certainly 
one of the most powerful is the extremely 
low scales of pay in the profession. 

Let me quote you a few facts about the 
pay scales for classroom teachers in the 
great and prosperous year of 1952-53— 
a year which may well mark the high 
point of our prosperity for some time to 
come. 

I hold in my hand a table from the 
National Education Association Re- 
search Division, showing the distribu- 
tion of classroom teachers’ salaries for 
1952-53. Let us take some of these situ- 
ations at random. Take the great State 
of Alabama, which is certainly not one 
of the more depressed States. The aver- 
age classroom teacher’s salary was $2,- 
420. The distribution is also important. 
Fifty-five percent of all the teachers 
there received below $2,500. Only 5 per- 
cent received salaries as high as the 
$3,500 to $4,400 bracket. Imagine $2,420 
being the average. We all know what 
inflation has done to prices. I should 
say that that average is certainly well 
below that of practically any of the 
other professions, even including some 
of the activities which are nonprofes- 
sional, such as dog-catchers and other 
employees of the city governments. 
Even the salaries in those categories are 
higher than these. I have some figures 
with respect to some of those categories 
which I shall refer to later. 

Take some of the other cases. Here 
is the State of Nebraska, a very pros- 
perous State. It prides itself on having 
no State debt, no income tax, and vari- 
ous other things. I believe Oklahoma 
has no State debt. I do not know 
whether Nebraska has or not. However, 
it has very low taxes. One would think 
there would be high salaries there for 
teachers, if anywhere. 

The average classroom teacher’s sal- 
ary for 1952-53 in Nebraska was $2,475. 
There again the average is below $2,500 
a year. 

These are people who have gone to 
school] and who have spent large amounts 
of money in preparation for teaching. 
We expect them to convey to our chil- 
dren a respect and understanding of our 
system of Government. How can any- 
one really be surprised that there are all 
sorts of dissatisfied and frustrated people 
in the teaching profession? Does it 
really surprise anyone to learn that the 
committees of the Congress can scratch 
around and find teachers who have no 
great faith in our system? I am sur- 
prised that there are as many as there 
are who are willing to continue to teach 
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for salaries such as these. Such salaries 
are disgraceful for people who should 
be among the highest salaried people in 
our economy. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas undoubtedly has had as 
much experience in the field of educa- 
tion as any other Member of the Senate 
or anyone who has been a Member of the 
Senate for a great many years. What 
would the Senator say is the average 
length of time necessary for the train- 
ing of a good, efficient teacher? The 
time required runs into several years, 
does it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The minimum 
should be a college degree, which, of 
course, entails at least the traditional 
4 years in college, 2 years in a prepara- 
tory school, and usually 2 years in a 
teachers’ college. That is where they 
begin. The process of education is a 
continuing process. Every year, every 
other year, or certainly in the sabbaticals 
thereafter, good teachers usually attend 
summer school. They teach, and try to 
keep abreast of modern things. A good 
teacher is like a fine lawyer. He does 
not stop going to school when he grad- 
uates. A fine lawyer continues to study 
all his life. The basic thing is the college 
degree. If a person has no college de- 
gree, he ought not even to start teach- 
ing 


I have no exaggerated idea of the value 
of the college degree. It is the minimum. 
We ought to have in our schools the top 
people with college degrees—not the low- 
est 10 percent, but at least a part of the 
top percentage; and a part of the me- 
dium grade. 

Statistics will bear out the statement 
that in recent years—this was not always 
so in our country—the pressure has’ be- 
come so great and the pay has become 
so completely unrealistic when compared 
to the cost of the necessities of life that 
we get only the very poorest. People 
who cannot find anything else to do will 
teach. It hurts me to say things like 
this, because I have great respect for 
anyone who is willing to teach, I hesi- 
tate to make this statement, because I 
am afraid it may be misinterpreted. 
Some members of the press may pick 
things out of context and say that I be- 
labored teachers. I know that there are 
good teachers. But, speaking by and 
large—and I know a great deal about the 
subject—the tendency in recent years 
has been very definitely toward making 
it impossible for anyone who is intelli- 
gent and able to do anything else to con- 
tinue in the teaching profession. 

I have a letter from a close friend of 
mine who has been teaching for years 
in my home county. I shall read one 
paragraph from it. He did not want to 
give up teaching, but he has a family, 
and he was forced to give it up. He can 
do other things, but he liked to teach. 

Many people like the contact with 
young people. Ido not blame them. It 
is very easy to lose one’s faith in the 
human race if he is associated with old 
people all the time. There is no future 
for them. One just endures them. It 
is a great inspiration and pleasure to 
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associate with college students, and 
younger students in the schools. So 
there is a great attraction in the teach- 
ing profession. Many of these people 
have held on until they have been liter- 
ally starved out of the profession. They 
could not possibly make both ends meet. 
If we look over the entire country we 
cannot find anything in it as disgrace- 
ful as our pay scales for teachers, con- 
sidering our wealth and our capacity. 

We hear much about juvenile delin- 
quency, After all, Mr. President, what 
better way of curing juvenile delin- 
quency is there than better schools and 
better teachers who can handle unusual 
children, or who can interest them, in 
schools where they are not so crowded as 
they are now. Most teachers have three 
times as many students as they should 
have. That situation is true all over the 
country. It is true in my State. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was correct in the state- 
ment he made last fall and also in the 
statement he made in the state of the 
Union message. 

We talk a great deal about having a 
few pinks or Reds in the schools. Of 
course, it is not surprising. The marvel 
of it is that we do not have a great many 
more dissatisfied people in this country 
than we have, when we are subjecting 
our teachers to such conditions in our 
school systems. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the reason some of the teachers are so 
loyal—and I am convinced that the vast 
number of them are loyal, with only a 
few exceptions—is because of.their deep 
interest in the field of education and 
their sympathetic attitude toward the 
work of developing young people to be- 
come good citizens? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator from New York that the over- 
whelming majority of them are loyal. I 
believe that many of the teachers are 
frustrated and irritated and angry and 
resentful. I do not think many are dis- 
loyal. I am surprised that there are not 
more of them. It is not disloyalty that 
bothers me. It is lack of ability, and lack 
of quality. I think we ought to have the 
best people in the field of teaching. After 
all, Mr. President, what is more impor- 
tant than the children of our country, 
who will be its future citizens and who 
will run its Government and fight for 
America? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Presidént, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
many communities, in spite of the fact 
that a teacher requires long years of 
training in order to be really efficient, 
pay their teachers salaries which are 
actually lower than the wages paid to 
unskilled labor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Absolutely; there 
is no question about it. I have a few 
figures which I will cite later on that 
point. There is no question that some 
of the most unskilled and very lowest 
classes of labor, particularly in industry, 
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are paid more than teachers receive in 
salaries. 

We see this sort of thing happening 
all the time in our schools and univer- 
sities. Representatives from Bethlehem 
Steel, or Sears, Roebuck & Co., will come 
around in May or June and say to the 
dean, “I would like to talk to the top 
people among your graduates.” They 
all gather around and these representa- 
tives take the bright students right out 
from under the teachers, and they pay 
these students twice what the teachers 
themselves are paid. That is true espe- 
cially in the business administration and 
engineering fields. 

What happens? As long as the 
teacher is a bachelor or a single girl, he 
gets along. However, if a teacher under- 
takes any obligations—gets married and 
has children, for example—the first 
thing we know he is forced to get out of 
teaching. So we get what is left in the 
teaching profession. It is all out of pro- 
portion to what it ought to be. We have 
left in the teaching profession people 
who cannot do anything else. That is 
true in many cases. I do not mean to 
say that there are not some very good 
teachers in the profession, but it is a 
very big undertaking. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY. Inasmuch as the 
teaching profession is such an impor- 
tant segment of our population and 
must maintain a certain standard of 
living, it would be impossible for the 
teachers to live decently under the wages 
the Senator from Arkansas has de- 
scribed, and therefore they are no asset 
whatever to our economy, because they 
have no purchasing power. That was 
one of the contributing factors to the 
depression we went through. It was be- 
cause the purchasing power of the 
Nation had dried up. Here we are con- 
sidering one of the most important pro- 
fessions in the United States, and yet its 
members lack sufficient income with 
which to live properly and decently. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Montana is quite correct. I appreciate 
his contribution, 

Mr, President, I see that the Senator 
from Florida has come into the Cham- 
ber. I do not want to cite these figures 
for any reason except to show why I do 
not feel in favor of turning over to his 
State the valuable resources which lie 
in the submerged lands. I should like 
to cite these figures to show just what is 
involved here. The average salary of 
classroom teachers in Florida for 1952-53 
was $3,240, In Arkansas, in the same 
year, it was $2,035, or less than two- 
thirds of what it was in Florida. How 
could I, if I wanted to preserve the in- 
terests of the citizens of my State in this 
great national asset, when the average 
pay of our classroom teachers is two- 
thirds of what it is in Florida, if I were 
to vote to turn over such assets to 
Florida, justify my vote under such cir- 
cumstances? Ido not see how the Sen- 
ator from Montana could be justified in 
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voting for the joint resolution. I could 
go through this whole list and cite sim- 
ilar examples, 

New York, having sort of siphoned out, 
in one way or another, the wealth of 
most of the country for 200 years, was - 
able to pay $4,625 as the average salary. 
That is the very top figure. The top 
figure in the country is $4,625. That is 
the average amount paid by New York 
State. It is the very top in the whole 
United States, the richest country in the 
world. 

How could I face the people of my 
State and say, “Yes, I voted to turn over 
five or ten or a hundred billion out of 
these billions of potential revenues to 
Florida, when the average salary paid 
teachers in Florida is $3,240 and when 
Arkansas can afford to pay only $2,000. 
It is just too ridiculous. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. In a moment I 
shall be glad to yield. In my State a 
teacher gets less than $2,500 a year in 
the elementary and secondary school 
system. Only 20 percent of them get 
between $2,100 and $2,400 a year. Not 
one of them gets $4,500 a year. In Flor- 
ida at least 1 percent can aspire to over 
$4,500. The distribution is far better in 
Florida, The average in Florida is 
$3,240. Only 11 percent in Florida get 
less than $2,500. Seventeen percent in 
Arkansas get less than $2,500. Eighty 
percent in Florida get between $2,500 and 
$3,400, as against only 27 percent in my 
State. That is typical. Of course it is 
true that my State is one of the poorer 
States in the Union. I think that the 
figures prove that percentagewise, so 
far as our income is concerned, we spend 
more out of our per capita income for 
schools than is spent in New York, al- 
though New York has the top figure. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, wii the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from Florida, if he 
wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
wanted the Senator from Arkansas to 
make clear whether he was claiming that 
Florida is using any money derived from 
oil resources, either from submerged 
lands or otherwise, in payment of sala- 
ries to its teachers. The Senator from 
Florida is not aware of the use of such 
funds obtained from such resources. He 
knows of no oil that has been discovered 
in the submerged lands off the coast of 
Florida. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I had no ref- 
erence whatever to that. I was simply 
pointing out that I am supporting the 
Hill amendment. I think that these 
assets, which belong to all the people in 
the United States, should be developed 
for education, and I am giving some fig- 
ures in that connection. I am not 
pointing out that Florida is not paying 
enough. However, I think that Florida, 
as rich as it is, with its enormous in- 
come from the tourist trade and the 
gambling industry and dog tracks and 
horse racing—and no one knows better 
how to extract money from tourists than 
such enterprises—does not need oil 
The point I am making is that even 
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without oil Florida pays its teachers one- 
third more than we are able to pay our 
teachers. 

In Arkansas the teachers are paid 
salaries only two-thirds as large on the 
average, as those paid to the school 
teachers in Florida. So why should I 
agree to give away whatever right the 
people of Arkansas have to this asset? 
We need it for educational purposes or 
for other purposes just as much as the 
State of Florida needs it. In other 
words, Florida is richer than Arkansas. 
So why does the Senator from Florida 
ask us to agree to give to his State some- 
thing that belongs to all the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Arkansas saying that I 
am proposing that any oil be given to the 
State of Florida? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not know why the Senator from 
Florida is so much interested in obtain- 
ing for his State the area extending 1014 
miles into the Gulf of Mexico. If he is 
not interested in obtaining that area for 
his State and if other Senators are not 
interested in obtaining for their States 
other areas extending off the coast, I 
suggest that a means of arriving at a 
quick settlement of this situation is for 
Senators to propose that all the States 
be treated on an equal basis. In other 
words, let us compromise. After all, 
compromise is fundamental to our sys- 
tem of government. So if all the States 
would propose that a 3-mile limit be 
agreed upon in the case of each State, 
the situation would be quite different. 
However, Florida asks that she have a 
1014-mile limit in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and Florida also wishes to have an open 
door, so to speak, so that later she will 
be permitted to extend her claims for a 
distance of 100 miles or perhaps 1,000 
miles off the coast. 

On the other hand, I believe it would 
be easy to reach a compromise in this 
matter. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Go.tpwater in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from New York for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Arkansas will permit me 
to say that although I assume that New 
York State pays the largest salaries that 
are paid to the teachers in any State in 
the Union—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. New York State is 
No. 1 in that respect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. However, despite that 
fact, there is no doubt that in New York 
State the teachers are underpaid, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that in 
New York State the classrooms are in- 
adequate, and that the classes are too 
large for effective teaching. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas may yield only 
for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from Arkansas agrees with 
me on that matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. TI shall have to ig- 
nore that question, because the Senator 
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from New York has really made a state- . 


ment. 

But I wish to state in my own time 
and on my own initiative that I believe 
that the teachers in New York State are 
underpaid, and I believe that the teach- 
ers in all the other 47 States are under- 
paid. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the table regarding this 
matter. I do not know that it is worth 
while for me to mention any one State in 
particular, although since Texas plays 
such an important part in this matter, 
it might be worth while for me to point 
out that in Texas the average salary 
paid to classroom teachers is $3,240. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the table printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 5.—Estimated distribution of classroom 
teachers’ salaries, 1952-53 
———— ee eeesesesSsFH 


Class- Percent of teachers paid 
spa 
teachers’ 
State average | Below | $2,500 | $3,500 |$4,500 
salary, $2,500 to to and 

1952-53 é $3,499 | $4,499 | over 

a) (2) (62) (4) (5) (6) 

Alabama.. 155.0 |140.0| 15.0] 10 
Arizona... , SI .4| 35.0] 43.0] 21.6 

Arkansas.. , 170.0) 127.0] 13.0] 10 
California. ..... %. 0 18.0 | 45.0} 37.0 
Jolorado_......- a 25.0 | 55.0} 12.0 8.0 
Connecticut $ 2.0 | 36.2) 45.0] 16.8 
Delaware. à 2.0/ 28.0} 60.0] 20.0 
Florida... 83,240 | 11.0 {180.0 8.0] 11.0 
Georgia... 12,475 | 153.0 |140.0 | 16.0] 11.0 
Idaho. 12,770 |125.0 | 166.0 | 18.0] 11.0 
Illinois 3,850 | 18.0] 30.0] 87.0] 15.0 
Indiana 13,730 | 18,0 |140.0 | 133.0) 119.0 
Towa. 3,093 | 430.0 | 150.0 )119.0] 11.0 
Kansas_........- 8,025 | 30.0 |. 50.0 | 19.0 1.0 
Kentucky.. 2,260 | 65.0] 25.0 9.0 1.0 
Louisiana. -| 13, 246 2.5] 65.5) 29.0 3.0 

Maine... 2 2, 451 60.0) 30.0] 10.0 0 
Maryland_._.-.- 13,960 | 12.0 |139.0 | 150.0 19.0 
Massachusetts..| 3,820 2.0] 33.0] 59.0 6.0 
Michigan __....- i 10.0 | 135.0 | 135.0 | 20.0 
Minnesota. ..... »475 | 20.0) 42.0) 220| 16.0 
Mississipp f 85.0 | 13.0 1.9 au 
Missouri. _.....- , 99 130.0 | 148.0) 118.0) 140 
Montana... , 266 7.0) 73.0] 15.0 5.0 
Nebraska ; 150.0 |140.0| 18.0] 12.0 
Nevada___...__. ; 2.0) 47.0] 47.0 4.0 
New Hampshire.| 3,040 f 20.0] 68.0] 21.0 1.0 
New Jersey_.... 3,868 | 10 40.0 | 30.0} 30.0 
New Mexico....} 13,465 | 11.0 [145.0 | 148.0 16.0 
New York..__..| 4,625 0 24.0 | 31.0] 45.0 
North Carolina.| 2,948 | 25.0] 68.0 6.9 0.1 

5 155.0} +35.0 | 110.0 | 10 
15.0 |153.0 | 129.0 | 113.0 
y 120.0 | 155.0 |124.0 | 11.0 
13,72 10 140.0 |151.0 | 19.0 
Pennsylvania... 3,4 9.4] 49.3] 308] 10.5 
Rhode Island...| 3,435 3.0 | 43.0| 46.0 8.0 

South Carolina} 2,440 | 170.0 | $28.0] 12.0] 10 

South Dakota._| 12, 500 | 1.50.0 | 148.0 2.0 0 
52.0 | 43.0 4.0 1.0 
16.5} 61,2) 21.2 1.1 

0 76.0 | 24.0 0 
52.0] 33.0] 12.0 3.0 
140.0} 155.0] 14.5 1.5 
0 38.0] 50.0] 12.0 

24.0 | 56.0] 20.0 0 
18.3 | 43.0) 24.7] 14.0 

20.0 | 70.0] 10.0 0 


Average___ 


3,405 | 20.0 
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1 NEA Research Division estimate. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 


‘lowest one on the list—and I think that 


is usually so—is Mississippi. In Missis- 
sippi, in 1952-53, the average salary 
paid to classroom teachers is $1,774. In 
Mississippi 85 percent of the teachers 
received less than $2,500 in salary. 
Think of that, Mr. President. In Arkan- 
sas 70 percent of the teachers receive 
salaries of less than $2,500. 
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This table is one of the most revealing 
ones of all, when we compare the sala- 
ries paid to the teachers with the pres- 
ent-day living costs. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the Senator 
state the status of Montana, as set forth 
in the table? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
do so. Montana does even better than 
Florida. In Montana, the average sal- 
ary paid to classroom teachers is $3,265, 
whereas in Florida the average salary 
paid is $3,240. Furthermore, Montana 
is outstanding in that only 7 percent of 
the classroom teachers in that State are 
paid less than $2,500. In comparison, in 
Florida 11 percent of the classroom 
teachers are paid salaries of less than 
$2,500. 

So Montana is doing a surprisingly 
good job. I did not realize how progres- 
sive and alert the people of Montana 
must be, or perhaps in Montana the 
per capita income is greater than I had 
realized; or perhaps both are true. 

Mr. MURRAY. No; we simply pay 
more money to our teachers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps that is 
why Montana sends such intelligent rep- 
resentatives to the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there is a definite con- 
nection between all these matters. ‘The 
table to which I have been referring is 
very interesting, and much can be un- 
derstood by perusing it carefully. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to refer to another matter which I 
think is quite significant. It bears a 
little on the question raised a moment 
ago by the Senator from New York. 

As an example of the relative impor- 
tance which is attached to the teaching 
profession, Mr. Benjamin Fine cites the 
way the city of Detroit, one of our richest 
communities, rewards its public servants, 

Of course, as everyone knows, Mr, 
Benjamin Fine is the educational editor 
of the New York Times. I read now 
from a statement made by him: 

The prison cook gets a beginning salary 
of $2,736 in Detroit (the city jail); comfort 
station attendants in any of the city’s 
numerous comfort stations get $2,222. The 
dogcatcher gets $2,485, and in a short time 
is able to receive a salary of $3,120. The 
zoo’s animal keepers get $2,496 at the start, 
for their ability to feed the tigers and keep 
away from their paws. The garbage collec- 
tor foremen get $4,761 and by showing im- 
provement and regular attendance, interest 
in their job, and similar traits, can even- 
tually reach $5,238. The rat exterminator 
foreman begins at $3,095 and whether or 
not he kills his quota of rats he can easily 
Teach a maximum of $3,492, 


Mr, President, those comparisons are 
given by Mr. Benjamin Fine in his book. 
I am sure the Senator from New York is 
familiar with it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I am very fa- 
miliar with it. Mr. Fine appeared be- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In further refer- 
ence to Detroit, Mr. Fine said: 

Detroit’s schoolteachers, in common with 
teachers everywhere, do not fare so well as 
many of these people. They begin at a sal- 
ary of $2,094, only after they have com- 
pleted a minimum of 4 years of college and 
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have shown unusual ability in guiding chil- . 
dren, plus a superior knowledge of one or 
more specific subjects. In terms of take- 

home pay, Detroit teachers receive slightly 

in excess of $8.25 a day on a 20-day per 

month basis. 


Mr. President, is not that a wonder- 
ful story? How astounding it is to 
realize that in Detroit the schoolteach- 
ers begin at a salary of $2,094, as com- 
pared with the salary of $4,761 which is 
paid to the garbage-collector foremen. 
In other words, in Detroit the school- 
teachers are paid salaries less than half 
as large as the ones paid the garbage- 
collector foremen. In fact, in that city 
the teachers are paid smaller salaries 
than the ones paid to the comfort-sta- 
tion attendants. It never occurred to 
me that a comfort-station attendant re- 
quired any very great ability or train- 
ing. Some of them are more gracious 
than others, but that is about the only 
distinction, I assume. However, in De- 
troit the comfort-station attendants 
receive salaries of $2,222, whereas the 
schoolteachers receive beginning sal- 
aries of $2,094. What a ridiculous and 
absurd situation and system that is. 

I read further from the statement by 
Mr. Fine: 

Or take New Orleans, where the dog- 
catcher gets from $1,500 to $1,820 a year de- 
pending on his speed. * * * The zookeepers’ 
standard salary is $2,400 a year, The teacher 
starts at $1,400 per year. 


Mr. President, in the book by Mr. Fine 
are to be found many other very inter- 
esting statistics, coming from many 
parts of the Nation. 

However, I do not think I need labor 
the point that, generally speaking, teach- 
ers receive substantially less reward for 
their services than do doctors, lawyers, 
carpenters, plumbers, truck drivers, or 
dogceatchers. 

In 1951 the average annual salary for 
all persons working for wages or salaries 
exceeded the salaries of teachers; the 
respective salaries are $3,253, as com- 
pared to $3,095. 

Just think of that situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. What kind of a society is ours, 
after all? How do we think it can be a 
self-governing one if we are looking to 
the time when the elite will govern us, 
and the people will play no part in gov- 
ernment? Sometimes it is said “Do not 
educate all the people; to do so makes 
them dissatisfied.” I may say that has 
been characteristic of one system of gov- 
ernment, but not ours. We cannot tol- 
erate the idea that some must be brought 
up in ignorance, and then be expected 
to vote and to play a proper part in 
government. It is an inconsistency. If 
we are to have a self-governing society, 
then we had better do something about 
educating the people who do the gov- 
erning. skal 

I see no answer to that argument. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from an old friend of 
mine, an excellent, devoted teacher in 
the schools of my home community. I 
should like to read one paragraph from 
his letter. It is extremely revealing and, 
from my personal knowledge, authentic, 
and I think typical of the attitude of 
thousands of the best teachers in this 
land. It is dated April 4. It had nothing 
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to do with the subject that is before us 
at this time. It was in regard to an en- 
tirely different subject. He was merely 
informing me of a decision he made. He 
says: 

I suppose there is no school legislation 
pending in regard to teaching. 


He used to write to me about Federal 
aid, as many teachers do. He continued: 

I am trying to get out of the profession, 
but will always be interested in the children, 
Somehow it all seems sort of screwy to me. 
We can find money for so many things not so 
necessary, and yet neglect the pride and joy 
of our lives. Too, there seems to be a group 
of people in the teaching business who should 
be out plowing. 


He recognizes there is a weakness, of 
course. He says some of them should be 
out plowing. He continues: 

It is a crime, but there is not much we 
are doing about it. Too many good people 
are leaving the profession because of various 
things, including pay, and a lot of those stay- 
ing in are doing so because they could not 
make a living at anything else. 


I think that is as simple and accurate 
and true a description of the conditions 
as it could be, and it is in my opinion a 
very, very dangerous condition so far as 
the survival of this country is concerned, 
and particularly in the present interna- 
tional situation. 

Mr. President, there are 1 or 2 other 
aspects of the problem which certainly 
should not be neglected for the RECORD. 
I hesitate to burden the Recorp, but, as 
I said a moment ago, I consider what 
I am about to mention probably the 
greatest defect in our society. It goes 
to the root of what I think constitutes 
the greatest threat to our survival today. 
I refer to the confidence of our allies in 
our judgment. 

When I note, as was mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, the out-of-hand rejection of 
the British bid for the generator at a 
certain dam, I wonder whether we have 
any sense at all. We spend billions of 
dollars in an enormous effort to try to 
build up the idea of cooperation and 
trade among our people, and the people 
of other lands, and then, when a bid is 
made by Britain to supply a piece of 
machinery, we turn it down. I do not 
know what to make of this. When it 
comes to judgment in this field, there 
seems to be a complete lack of under- 
standing of many of the elementary facts 
of life, in the international field, as well 
as in the national field. It is caused 
primarily, I think, by a great deficiency 
and inadequacy in our educational sys- 
tem, from which other characteristics 
spring. 

In the early 1940’s, the sharp upward 
curve of the birthrate was regarded as 
a war phenomenon which would prob- 
ably decline toward war’s end. It has 
not declined; it has remained consist- 
ently high. In September 1952, the ele- 
mentary schools enrolled a million and 
a half more children than in September 
1951. 

Think of it, Mr. President. The ele- 
mentary schools enrolled a million and a 
half more children than in September 
1951. What are we going to do about it? 
We did not build schools to take care of 
them. We did not furnish schools. That 
means we have either got to put into 
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effect compulsory birth control, or do 
something about educating the children. 
It is a criminal thing to let them enter 
schools which are wholly inadequate now, 
and of very low quality. From now, 
until at least 1957, each fall will find 
hundreds of thousands of additional 
children waiting to enter classes. With 
the elementary grades already overflow- 
ing and many schools on double shifts, 
the continued high birthrate will pro- 
ceed to engulf an additional higher 
grade each year through the 1950's. This 
is based on national association statistics, 

Turn for a moment to examine the sit- 
uation in the teacher-education schools 
and colleges around the country. It has 
been estimated that for the current year, 
1952-53, the need for additional teachers 
in our schools will be at least 160,000. 
If I recall correctly, that is the figure 
used by the President in his statement. 
This is the number required to fill the 
places left vacant by those who will have 
retired, died, left the profession because 
of marriage or to seek more attractive 
employment, and to provide for the ever- 
increasing enrollment. 

To meet this need, the teacher-train- 
ing institutions have this year graduated 
only 106,000 teachers, 96,000 at the 
bachelor-of-arts level and 10,000 below 
degree level, yet meeting certification 
requirements in some of the States. An 
estimate of the student enrollment in 
schools preparing teachers indicates that 
the number of graduates will not increase 
in the years immediately ahead. In a 
few years, the teacher shortage, now so 
acute in the elementary schools, will ex- 
tend to our high schools. The present 
oversupply of teachers in some fields in 
the high schools is distinctly temporary, 
and will quickly change to a shortage as 
the large population in the lower age 
groups advances upward. 

Let us examine briefly the urgency of 
the shortage in the elementary field. 
The demand for qualified teachers here 
is rapidly expanding. At least 60,000 
are needed to replace those who discon- 
tinue active service each year. At least 
10,000 are needed to relieve overcrowd- 
ing as it exists at this moment. At least 
20,000 are needed to meet increased en- 
rollments in 1952, and 20,000 more will 
be needed for that purpose every year 
through 1957. At least 70,000 are needed 
to replace teachers so woefully under- 
trained that their retention in service 
while being upgraded cannot be justified. 

With these demands in mind, look for 
a moment at how some States are oper- 
ating to prepare their teachers. In a 
great many States, extensive surveys 
have been made analyzing the academic 
background of elementary teachers now 
teaching. Out of 369,146 teachers in 34 
States, for example, about 54 percent 
hold degrees—slightly over half the 
number who should hold degrees; 33.44 
percent have completed from 60 to 119 
semester hours of preparation; 11.9 per- 
cent have completed less than 60 hours. 
But the disparities are great. In one 
State as many as 98 percent of all ele- 
mentary schoolteachers in service hold 
college degrees—that is probably New 
York, although I did not look it up; in 
another, less than 9 percent have at- 
tained that level of preparation, 
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Obviously, many communities cannot 
get the teachers they want, and have 
to settle for teachers they do not want. 
Around the country, about 72,000 teach- 
ers are still on emergency or substand- 
ard certificates, unable to meet minimum 
requirements. Several States report a 
fairly substantial quota of emergency 
teachers. For example, Mississippi has 
6,800; Missouri 7,500; and Michigan 
5,500—the great State of Michigan, with 
all its wealth, 5,500. After reading the 
figures on Detroit, I am not surprised. 
Arkansas notes that 18 percent of the 
teachers in its elementary schools are 
without specific training for their posi- 
tion. Kentucky needs 1,000 elementary 
teachers, and has 3,200 on emergency 
certificates. Texas reports 2,400 teach- 
ers employed in the public schools who 
do not have college degrees. And so it 
goes across the Nation. 

The simplest answer why nobody wants 
to train for teaching today is money. 
It may be the basic answer, but it is 
far from the only one. There is the 
whole complex of problems related to 
the status, obligations, and interrela- 
tions of the teacher and the community. 
Still, adequate compensation would go 
a long way toward popularizing the job 
of teaching. 

Recent surveys show that the class- 
room teacher today receives an annual 
salary near $3,400 or about $65 a week, 
based on a 52-week year. This is an in- 
crease of $3.85 a week during the last 
year. But many teachers are dissatis- 
fied with the salary schedules, and point 
to other trades and professions where 
salaries are much higher for jobs with 
equal academic preparation. 

In some instances teachers are paid 
unbelievably low salaries. For example, 
in South Carolina the minimum salary 
recived by teachers is $700 a year. For 
anyone who has any responsibilities at 
all, there is nothing left to live on beyond 
eating and sleeping. It is not uncom- 
mon to find teachers receiving from 
$1,200 to $1,500. The range of salaries 
in Missouri is from $1,200 to $5,000. In 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maine, Mississippi, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Vermont it is estimated 
that more than half the classroom 
teachers receive salaries of less than 
$2,500 a year. 

How does the pay of teachers actually 
compare with that of dentists, doctors, 
and lawyers, and other professional per- 
sons? In 1951 the estimated average 
annual salary for public-school teachers 
was $3,095. That same year dentists 
averaged $7,743, lawyers $9,375, and 
doctors $13,432. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if we really 
believe that lawyers are much more nec- 
essary than are teachers in the opera- 
tion of a free economy. I realize that 
that is a little like asking whether the 
heart or the stomach is the more impor- 
tant; but is there anything to justify the 
great difference in the reward which so- 
ciety accords to different professions, 
when one is approximately three times 
the amount of the other? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. In the Senator’s ex- 
perience, does it take more effort and a 
longer period of time to train a lawyer in 
the practice of his profession than it 
takes to train a good teacher for the 
practice of his or her profession? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I would say to 
the Senator from New York that it is ap- 
proximately the same. Ordinarily, a 
lawyer must have had 2 years of pre- 
law training and 3 years of law training. 
On the whole, it is the same for a teacher. 
I would say that the dealing with chil- 
dren or with human beings is the very 
essence of the work of teachers, and it 
requires equal if not greater ability than 
is required of lawyers. A really inspired 
teacher is a very rare person. We sel- 
dom hear our own children or our 
friends’ children say “We have a really 
great teacher.” A teacher who has a 
real interest in his work is as rare as are 
hen’s teeth. Many teachers are not of 
the proper quality. That is the main 
point. They should be top people, men- 
tally, morally, and in every other way. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that certainly 
there is no greater training, greater ex- 
perience, or greater intelligence required 
for a dogeatcher, a rat exterminator, a 
garbage collector, or many domestics, all 
of whom receive more money than does 
the average schoolteacher. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. About the only require- 
ment of a garbage collector is to know 
how to vote correctly on election day. 
That is sometimes a rather difficult 
thing, because elections happen so often. 
But a teacher must be well prepared and 
well educated. He also must be shrewd 
enough not to get mixed up in the po- 
litical field. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

" Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that 
many lawyers have not had as much 
education as has an ordinary teacher, 
but, nevertheless, they receive an income 
very disproportionate to the income of 
the average teacher? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The average is ap- 
proximately three times as much. 

Mr. MURRAY. In the depression 
there was considerable unemployment 
in my State, and a lack of income in 
the legal profession. One of the lawyers 
was complaining about the condition of 
affairs, and I said to him, “Why do you 
not get a job?” He said, “What in the 
devil can I do? I do not have any 
education.” 

So it seems to me that a teacher should 
be at least on a par with the average 
lawyer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I could not agree 
with the Senator more strongly. I can 
not understand the neglect which this 
country has permitted for years in con- 
nection with its educational system. 

I have cited figures of the percentage 
of our national income that we devote to 
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the education of our young people. It is 
incredible that we spend as much on 
liquor as we spend on education. I am 
no prude about liquor; that is not the 
point; but that is such a shortsighted, 
unenlightened, and stupid way to squan- 
der our resources. I just do not under- 
stand how the country can blunder along 
in that way. This country has never had 
any real test of its brains, of its ability, 
and of its persistence in competition with 
other nations. The only real test we 
have had involved our physical might. 
I have no doubt we could win a war with 
Russia, but we would probably destroy 
ourselves and Russia, too, in the process. 
We can fight like all-get-out, but in the 
delicate matter of leading a civilized 
group of nations through the devious 
road which lies before us, assuming that 
we do not have a war, it is another ques- 
tion. We must have more than steel, 
automobiles, and guns; we must have 
brains, discrimination, a sense of re- 
straint, and a sense of appreciation of 
the other man’s point of view. We must 
have understanding. I do not know 
whether we have it. Iknow we have done 
some very silly things. But what dis- 
turbs me is our neglect of the basic edu- 
cation of practically everyone in this 
country, except a few persons who at- 
tend private schools. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that sol- 
dier has to have a certain amount of 
education in order to be qualified to be 
in the Army? I understand a great 
number of rejections of men for the Army 
were on account of their lack of adequate 
education to enable them to qualify. It 
seems to me it is a serious proposition if 
we fail to have sufficient education to 
qualify a man to fight in the Army. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, In the concluding 
part of my speech, I shall deal with that 
very question. It involves a survey which 
has recently been made in connection 
with that problem. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct in his statement. 

Mr. President, no comment is needed 
on those comparisons. In fact, the aver- 
age annual salary for all persons work- 
ing for wages or salaries in 1951 ex- 
ceeded the teachers’ pay, $3,253 to $3,- 
095. Our teachers stand at the bottom 
of the scale, and as long as they remain 
there, how can we expect to attract any 
recruits? 

As would be expected, the morale of 
teachers is closely related to this dismal 
pay scale. Let me read a few com- 
ments from a February 1953 survey 
made by the New York Times: 

In New Jersey, the education association 
reports, the teachers are dissatisfied but are 
cooperating with boards of education in try- 
ing to solve salary problems, 

In Tennessee the State education associa- 
tion notes: “Teacher morale is hardly as high 
as it was a year ago. The teachers are not 
happy with their low pay and long hours of 
work. Many of them are spending much 
overtime in an effort to improve the curri- 
culum throughout the State. The school 
systems have had a large turnover of teach- 
ers and have had difficulty in keeping teach- 
ers in the classroom. A number have left 


_ tor teaching positions in other States, for 
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higher-paid jobs and employment with busi- 
ness and the Federal Government.” 

Kansas: The better looking cars parked 
around the school grounds are those driven 
by pupils rather than by teachers. 


The current and continuing teacher 
shortage across the country cannot, of 
course, be separated from the very basic 
problems of financing public education. 
If States, counties, and school districts 
could find ways to finance their opera- 
tions and buildings adequately, the prob- 
lem of paying their teachers would be 
reduced greatly or disappear. But no 
administrator and no local board can 
plan on any one finance factor without 
considering all the other interacting 
factors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
since 1947 the school population has been 
growing at the rate of about a million 
a year, namely, during that period, from 
26 million to 32 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. I believe that in the past year, 
according to the report I have, the in- 
crease was a million and a half. But, 
on the average, the increase was about 
1 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the coming 5 years, as the children from 
the high-birth-rate years move into the 
school system, the number of children 
entering school will be increased at the 
rate of a million a year or slightly more? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct, and that growth has al- 
ready put great pressure on the lower 
grades. It has not caught up with the 
higher levels, but it will reach that point 
in a very few years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, by 1957, the 
school population of the United States 
will increase by at least 11 million, or 
approximately 45 percent greater than 
it was in 1947—10 years earlier. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, 
roughly, we should allow 1 teacher to 
every 30 to 33 pupils? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would be 
better to have 1 teacher for every 20 
pupils. I do not know whether or not to 
say that that figure is very liberal. That 
is really too many students. But the 
ratio is much higher than that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. S5o it follows that we 
must add, roughly, from 33,000 to 35,000 
teachers a year to the existing number? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
may have noted, I read a moment ago 
statistics pertaining to the shortage of 
persons graduating for the teaching pro- 
fession. I think there is already a short- 
age of 160,000 qualified teachers in this 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, in addition to 
making good the losses each year caused 
by withdrawals from the profession, 
deaths, and so forth, is it not necessary 
to have a net addition of from 33,000 to 
35,000 teachers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Furthermore, this 
means that we shall have to provide 
about—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to ask the Senator if he 
has yielded for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have yielded for 
a question only. I thought the Sena- 
tor was asking me a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator was making a statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that with a ratio of about 30 to 35 stu- 
dents to the classroom, between 30,000 
and 35,000 additional classrooms will be 
needed each year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. That statement is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true also 
that the cost per classroom would prob- 
ably be close to $1,000 per student? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; that is very 
close to the average estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, would it 
not follow that additional capital in- 
vestments of approximately a billion 
dollars a year would be needed, namely, 
$1,000 for each of the additional small 
children? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. That statement is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Should not all these 
additional demands be added to the 
amounts required to replace wornout 
school buildings? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator cer- 
tainly is correct. That is exactly what 
should be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
many local school districts are in grave 
financial difficulties? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The Senator’s state- 
ment is absolutely true. In many sec- 
tions of the country school districts are 
practically bankrupt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the oil resources under the submerged 
lands would be a friend in need to the 
local school districts? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator now 
is speaking exactly to the point of my 
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argument. That is exactly the idea I 
was trying to convey, and indicates pre- 
cisely what ought to be done with the 
resources in the submerged lands. One 
billion, two billion, or five billion dollars 
could make all the difference in the 
world. It does not matter whether the 
money would be used to construct ade- 
quate building or to provide salaries. If 
it were used for buildings, local com- 
munities merely would be relieved to that 
extent, and would be enabled to use the 
money for salaries. But the Senator is 
exactly correct. I am encouraged by 
my ability to convey to my colleagues 
the point I have been trying to make in 
my argument. It encourages me to con- 
tinue. 

Inflationary costs have been murder- 
ous on school economies, especially since 
1950. Even while a school is being de- 
signed and built, costs go up continually. 
Teachers, again, whose small salary may 
be bolstered by a yearly increment, find 
the increment eaten up by rising living 
costs, and many have been forced to take 
a second or part-time job to make ends 
meet, working in the evening, on week- 
ends, or all summer vacation. 

Local boards are equally beset. Op- 
erating costs are sky high. Everything 
from pencils to the janitor’s wages have 
gone way up. It costs about twice as 
much today to construct a school as it 
did in 1943. 

At the same time, it is enlightening 
to note that perhaps some States are 
not doing everything they could to meet 
the challenge. In the last 2 years, 
American cities spent less per school 
child than in preceding years. This re- 
duction occurred in the face of a rise in 
the Nation’s income after taxes of $55 
per person. The actual educational in- 
vestment in each boy and girl attending 
school in 1951, for example, dropped by 
$6 in terms of uniform purchasing power, 
as shown in the Consumers Price Index, 
1950-51 base, 

The United States Office of Education 
has pointed out in a recent survey— 
November 1952 issue of School Life— 
what it would cost and how much effort 
would be necessary for the various 
States to raise their educational stand- 
ards to a desired and adequate level. 
The standards are based on several fac- 
tors, among them higher salaries, 
teacher-pupil ratio, varied curriculum, 
broader service, higher retention rate, 
and so forth. 

Education at a desirable quality level— 
that is to say, good education, though by 
no means the very best education— 
would in 1949-50, for example, have re- 
quired about $2 billion more than was 
expended, an overall national increase 
of 43 percent above what was actually 
expended. In Mississippi, it would have 
been necessary to increase the expendi- 
tures 274 percent to bring education 
there up to a desirable level. In Ala- 
bama the increase needed was 155 per- 
cent; in Arkansas, 167 percent. Con- 
versely, States like New York, Colorado 
and California could have brought their 
standard up to the desirable level with 
an increase of only 1 percent in New 
York’s case, 13 percent in California and 
36 percent in Colorado, 
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Another statistical grouping that can 
be informative as we consider this ques- 
tion of State spending and the compara- 
tive quality of education is an index pre- 
pared jointly from Office of Education 
and Census Bureau figures. This index 
shows comparatively the high-school 
youth retention abilities of the various 
States. During 1950, the latest figures 
reported, South Carolina ranked last in 
the ability to keep students in school 
through grade 12; Mississippi was next 
to last, and Kentucky, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas not much better. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, California, and New York were the 
best States for holding power, and 
again, these States are far up on the 
per pupil expenditures list. 
` From the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 1 I take the following statement: 

Last week disturbing evidence came to 
light to uphold the thesis that superior high- 
school graduates shy away from teaching. 
The annual report of the Educational Test- 
ing Service at Princeton, N. J., presented evi- 
dence that men who are preparing to be 
teachers are, as a group, the poorest students 
of all those attending colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The Princeton Service, headed by Dr. Henry 
Chauncey, administers the college entrance 
examination board tests and most of the 
recognized examinations on the higher edu- 
cation level. About a year ago the armed 
services asked the board to give the draft 
deferment tests to young men in college 
who are of military age. In 1951-52, the 
bureau gave more than 400,000 tests as part 
of its selective service college qualification 
test program, The results are startling, to 
say the least. It was found that students 
in education—those men who were preparing 
to be teachers—did worse on the tests than 
any other group of students. 


This brief outline of the situation in 
higher education serves mainly to illus- 
trate the continuity of the problem. 

We should remember that all these 
problems will within a few years con- 
front our colleges and universities. The 
matter of financing higher education is 
right now under discussion by experts 
around the country. Keeping a college 
in the black these days is a complicated 
big business operation. It is going to 
get progressively more complicated as 
high costs continue and as the need for 
trained manpower increases. And there 
is the related problem of student defer- 
ment, which must be equated with the 
requirements of the Armed Forces. 

Just as in the secondary schools, we 
find there is a dropping off of trained 
teaching personnel in most fields at the 
coliege level. Right now there is a sur- 
plus of college teachers in a few special 
fields, but, as the earlier discussion has 
indicated, this temporary surplus will 
very shortly become nonexistent, and a 
real shortage will appear in the later 
1950’s as the students finish high school 
and move on to higher education in in- 
creasing numbers. Every year from 1953 
on, the number of graduate students re- 
ceiving Ph. D.’s and planning to teach 
in college will be declining in proportion 
to the projected college enrollments. It 
will be the job of educators to figure out 
how to retain these candidates, and how 
to turn out adequate numbers of them 
before 1960, for at that time college en- 
rollments will probably start rising dras- 
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tically, and will go to a peak in the mid- 
1960's. 

The present shortage of funds, teach- 
ers, and buildings is concentrated most 
acutely in the elementary school area; 
almost before measures can be taken to 
alleviate it there, this shortage will be 
moving on to the secondary schools; in 
less than a decade, it will hit the col- 
leges. This wave will not simply move 
progressively ahead, leaving serene con- 
ditions behind it; from all reliable es- 
timates, we must conclude that the 
shortages of men, money, and equipment 
will persist at all levels, and will have to 
be solved from year to year, over and 
over; this can be done only by the 
closest cooperation between the cities, 
the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
statement from the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce which strikes me as 
an extremely appropriate statement to 
place before this body. This is from a 
study made by that organization of the 
effect of education upon living standards. 
It is my understanding that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has been 
taking a position in favor of the passage 
of the pending joint resolution. I should 
like to urge them to consider that posi- 
tion, in view of their own statements 
with regard to the importance of educa- 
tion. I quote; 

The only sure way to raise the level of 
living of any country is to find more effi- 
cient ways of producing goods and services, 
This means more and more technical train- 
ing and more general education for all. 
From one standpoint, if a country or a 
community is already rich, it is easy for it 
to become richer. It has the margin of re- 
sources necessary to devote to increasing 
the efficiency of production. We have 
scarcely started to look for the most efficient 
means of producing food, or clothing, or 
housing, or any one of a thousand neces- 
sities or conveniences. New products to be 
found will make present ones seem crude. 
To find these improved methods and prod- 
ucts will require far more research and tech- 
nical training than any country now pro- 
vides. The country that is really daring in 
its use of research, and greatly increases its 
provisions for education, will rapidly in- 
crease its level of income. This is the only 
sure way for a rich country to become richer, 
and it is one that we have hardly started to 
develop in the United States. 


Mr. President, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate some of the ma- 
terial in a treatise recently published. 
This is the latest and most authentic 
material that I am aware of, and it was 
brought out under the aegis and spon- 
sorship of the highest authority in this 
Republic, the man who only a few 
months ago received the affirmative en- 
dorsement of 33 million free American 
citizens, our President, Dwight Eisen- 
hower. 

I wish to congratulate President Eis- 
enhower for having initiated this proj- 
ect. It is a much needed and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of our- 
selves, and I know of nothing the Ameri- 
can people need more of right now than 
a thorough understanding of themselves, 
of their virtues, their weaknesses, and of 
their potentialities. 

This treatise, as I have stated, has just 
been published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, I should like to read the 
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opening statement. It is entitled “Con- 
servation of Human Resources’—a re- 
search project, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University. The 
conservation of human resources was 
established by General Eisenhower in 
1950 within the graduate school of busi- 
ness of Columbia University. Philip 
Young, dean of the graduate school of 
business, was appointed administrative 
head of the project. He has been re- 
sponsible for its supervision. Eli Ginz- 
berg, professor of economies in the grad- 
uate school of business, is director of the 
project. 

I think this treatise is probably the 
most significant part of all my remarks, 
if there is anything significant in them. 
Here is a project, which, as I have stated, 
was initiated by General Eisenhower 
when he was president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He had some of the best people 
in the whole United States working on 
it. It concerns, I think, the most im- 
portant problem in the United States, 
the conservation of human resources. 

I invite the attention of the President 
to the list of sponsoring organizations, 
so that he will not be misled by any in- 
sinuations by the opposition to the effect 
that this might be a project by some 
long-haired professors, crackpots, or 
even liberals. 

The No. 1 sponsoring organization is 
the American Can Co., of which I am 
sure the President has heard. 

The second is the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. 

The third is the Cities Service Co. 

The next is Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

The next is the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, 

The next is the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 

The next is the Continental Can Co. 

The next is the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co., a company with which I am 
sure Senators are familiar. Some of us 
have heard of it. 

The next is the General Electric Co. 

The next is General Foods Corp. 

The next is the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The next sponsor on the list is the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The next is the New York Community 
Trust. 

These are the sponsors. They sup- 
plied the money, I assume, with which 
to make the survey. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Ford 
Foundation has also contributed toward the 


financing of the Conservation of Human 
Resources, 


I hope I have established a reasonable 
basis for considering that it is a very 
worthwhile and reliable organization, 
even from a Republican point of view, 
much less from that of a Democrat. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to my col- 
league from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas believe that any of the 
officials of these organizations is a mem- 
ber of the CIO? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam quite certain 
that not one of the officials is a member 
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of the CIO. Perhaps some of the em- 
ployees are. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas believe that many of the 
leading officials of these companies are 
members of Americans for Democratic 
Action? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot imagine 
anyone being tolerated as such by any 
of these companies. I do not know per- 
sonally, but from the reputation that 
these companies have established in our 
communities I would not say that they 
would tolerate one if they knew if. Of 
course, in these days we never know. 
Likewise, I do not suppose that they har- 
bor any Communists among their direc- 
tors, if they know it. But they are very 
conservative and reputable people in the 
business world, and ought thereby to 
inspire some confidence on the part of 
our friends and colleagues on the oppo- 
site side of the aisle. ‘That is why I take 
so much time to cite the sponsorship, 
hoping that I might enlist the interest 
and attention and possibly some support 
from our Republican brethren. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the very able Senator from Arkan- 
sas is now in the process of qualifying 
his witness, so to speak? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
caught the point exactly. That is pre- 
cisely what I am trying to do, to qualify 
my witness. Iam happy that I have im- 
pressed my friend from Illinois. I was 
trying to impress also my friends on the 
other side of the aisle. I think this is 
an extremely interesting work, and Iam 
delighted that, even though none of the 
Members of the Senate from the other 
side of the aisle is present or listening, 
at least, the Senator from Illinois is 
present. I am very grateful for his 
company. 

Mr. President, it is rather strange, af- 
ter insisting on keeping the Senate in 
session long hours, that none of the 
Members of the Senate from the other 
side of the aisle is present to enjoy and 
to participate in the debate. It is an odd 
attitude to insist upon such prolonged 
debate without being willing to partic- 
ipate init. Sometimes I think that some 
Senators took a vow of silence as soon 
as we started to discuss the joint resolu- 
tion. Of course, that is neither here nor 
there; they have a right to ignore the 
debate if they so choose. I only hope 
that the regulations of the press require 
some of their representatives to be pres- 
ent at all times in the gallery. 

Mr, President, there are only a few 
parts of this book that I shall read. I 
think it is an extremely significant treat- 
ise, under the sponsorship of General 
Eisenhower, Columbia University, and 
some of the leading corporations of the 
United States. I shall read an excerpt 
from the foreword. Mr. President, I 
hope Senators will not get worried. I 
will not read the whole book. I shall 
read only a few excerpts from it: 


Impressed with the striking evidence of 
the wastage of manpower revealed during 
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World War IT, General Eisenhower, shortly 
after coming to Columbia University, took 
the initiative in establishing a large-scale 
research project under the title “The Con- 
servation of Human Resources.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas what the title of the 
book is? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. “The Uneducated” 
is the title of the book. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that the book 
which press reports stated the President 
had by his reading lamp so that he might 
consult it during the evening hours? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think I read one 
of the reports that stated the Bible was 
one of the books and I think it also stated 
that this book was one of them also. 
He really inspired the writing of the 
book. It was his initiative that caused 
the book to be written, or at least caused 
the research for it to be undertaken. 

This project has a twofold objective: to 
deepen the knowledge of the fundamentals 
of human resources, and to show how new 
knowledge can contribute to sounder public 
policy aimed at reducing the wastage of the 
Nation’s most valuable resource. 


Which, Mr. President, I pointed out, 
is its human resources. 

There are a few excerpts from the 
book I should like to read, with the 
qualification of it as a witness that I 
made. There are some very startling 
statements on page 3: 

During World War II more than 5 million 
men liable for military service were rejected 
as unsuitable because of a physical, emo- 
tional, mental, or moral disability. Since 
about 18 million men were examined, this 
implies that approximately 1 out of every 3 
young men was considered so handicapped 
that he could not serve his country in uni- 
form during a major war. 


The Senator from Montana was ask- 
ing about this pointa momentago. That 
is exactly on the point. 

In the year following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea about 500,000 of the million 
and a half men examined were rejected. 


Once again the number and propor- 
tion of the handicapped men were very 
large. 

Mr. President, this, it seems to me, is 
a very disgraceful situation. I do hope 
that the country will pay attention to 
this latest study of the situation in this 
country. It is incredible to me that the 
richest country in the world would per- 
mit such a situation to develop. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since approximately 
1 out of every 3 young men was dis- 
qualified during World War II and the 
same ratio prevailed after the Korean 
hostilities broke out, it would indicate 
that there had been virtually no im- 
provement during that 10-year period. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I would say that the evi- 
dence I have already cited as to the ter- 
rible conditions in our schools would in- 
dicate that probably there has been a 
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deterioration of conditions over the pre- 
vious period of time. We do not get a 
very great variation. I found nothing 
which would indicate an improvement. 
Everything would indicate a worsening 
of the educational system in this coun- 
try since World War II. 

Inflationary pressures have all been 
against the schools. The attraction of 
higher wages in every other field of ac- 
tivity to the able young people has been 
against the schools. Everything I can 
think of has been against the schools. I 
cannot think of one reason why schools 
should have improved in view of the in- 
ability—at least the unwillingness and 
in some case the inability—to make sac- 
rifices or even to divert to education 
funds that have been devoted to other 
purposes. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
following words: 


Hidden within these startling figures is the 
still more startling fact that during World 
War II, 716,000 men were rejected on the 
grounds that they were “mentally deficient.” 
At the peak of mobilization the Army had 
89 divisions. Those rejected for mental dis- 
abilities were the equivalent in manpower of 
more than 40 divisions. In the year follow- 
ing the outbreak of fighting in Korea more 
than 300,000 were rejected on this same 
ground of “mental deficiency.” Some were 
truly mentally deficient; many more were 
educationally deprived. 

The full mobilization which occurred dur- 
ing World War II and the partial mobiliza- 
tion which we have experienced since hos- 
tilities commenced in Korea precipitated new 
policies with respect to our national man- 
power resources, primarily the use of com- 
pulsion for the screening and selection of 
men for the armed services. 

As a byproduct of this screening process 
for securing manpower, a large amount of 
information was obtained about every indi- 
vidual called for examination. The results 
of these examinations contain a wealth of 
data about the Nation’s human resources. 

. . . . . 


It seems strange that the serious short- 
comings inherent in the population revealed 
by these examinations had gone unnoticed 
in previous years, or if noticed, had failed to 
lead to remedial action. This question has 
particular pertinence with respect to the 
large number of young men in the country 
who were rejected for military service be- 
cause they were adjudged to be mentally de- 
ficient. The United States has long been 
recognized as one of the richest countries 
in the world as well as one of the most demo- 
cratic. One reflection of this economic well- 
being and democratic orientation has been 
the emphasis that has been placed for many 
generations on education, particularly free 
education, for every boy and girl in the coun- 
try. Yet, at the outbreak of World War II 
more than 4 million men in the labor force 
had less than 5 years of schooling; about 
1.5 million were totally illiterate. 


Mr. President, this subject is one 
which should be seriously considered by 
every Senator who contemplates making 
a Fourth of July speech about what a 
magnificent job our country has done, 
and so forth. It is about time that we 
began to indulge in a little self-examina- 
tion, rather than self-adulation, which 
is all too common these days. 

In this case again, Mr. President, I 
keep harping back to the role our coun- 
try is undertaking to play in the world, 
and then I compare our record in that 
respect with the record we have made 
in the field of education. 
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I omit a part of the chapter from 
which I have been reading, and then 
read the following: 


With roots stretching back to the early 
colonial period, free public education has 
been an outstanding characteristic of the 
American way of life. The original impetus 
was heavily religious: only the literate man 
could read his Bible, and only a man who 
could read his Bible could be religious. 
Over the years it became clear that a democ- 
racy grounded in universal suffrage could 
flourish only if the electorate were able to 
inform itself of the issues and their merits. 
When in the 19th century the discrepancies 
between rich and poor threatened the very 
fabric of the democratic society, renewed 
emphasis was placed upon the contribution 
that a free educational system could make 
to prevent the establishment of rigid classes. 
With education, the poor but ambitious boy 
could advance himseif to the limit of his 
ability. 

From time to time it was recognized that, 
over and above the very important values 
which were protected and strengthened by 
a free educational system, there were more 
specific implications for the productive po- 
tential of the country. During the 18th 
century, particularly in England, there had 
been a long and acrimonious debate about 
whether it was desirable to teach the ma- 
jority to read and write. 


Of course, Mr. President, that debate 
is still going on in some parts of our 
country. 

I read further: 


The conservatives argued that it was un- 
wise from a national viewpoint to educate 
the laboring population, for unskilled work- 
ers might then become dissatisfied with their 
employment and might refuse to do the un- 
pleasant work which required doing. Adam 
Smith, the outstanding proponent of indi- 
vidualism, argued against such critics by 
insisting that the “skill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment of labor” was the foundation of na- 
tional wealth. For the most part, the Amer- 
ican tradition has reflected an acceptance 
of Smith’s position, although it never went 
so far as to accept the full implications of 
his position that the wealth of nations was 
to be found more in the quality of labor than 
in the “soil, climate, or extent of territory.” 

We are only slowly becoming aware of the 
extent to which the economic development 
of the United States has been grounded in 
rapid progress in science and technology 
and the extent to which this progress is in 
turn dependent upon adequate numbers of 
well-trained scientists and specialists. The 
contributions of these highly trained people 
are always dependent not only on their own 
competence and skill, but on the capacities 
and other qualities of the large working force 
required in a modern industrial economy. 
The contributions of a literate and active 
labor force have also been underestimated 
until recently when the differences between 
the rate of economic development in the 
United States and in other parts of the world 
became subject to careful analysis. 

Although the American effort to provide 
an ever higher level of education for the 
mass of the population was unique and 
largely successful, relatively little attention 
was paid to conditions which indicated that 
in certain parts of the country, and particu- 
larly with reference to certain groups, there 
was little or no participation of the local 
population in the expanding educational 
effort that characterized the country at 
large. Fundamentally, responsibility for 
basic education has always been considered 
to devolve in the first instance on the family 
and the local community. When certain iso- 
lated regions manifested little interest in 
developing an adequate educational system 
or, more frequently, when the efforts of com- 
munities were restricted by inadequate re- 
sources, the implications of such failures 
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were not considered to have significance for 
the country as a whole. 

It is difficult, however, in the face of the 
large-scale rejections of men liable for mili- 
tary service during World War II and again 
during the Korean war, to maintain that the 
education and training of the people of the 
United States remains solely a family and 
local matter. The quality of our human re- 
sources has a demonstrably significant influ- 
ence on the Nation’s security and welfare. 
Moreover, if an individual is unable to func- 
tion effectively as a citizen, soldier, or worker 
without the benefit of at least a minimum 
education, the country cannot remain 
indifferent. 

Irrespective of its actions in the past, the 
United States must now recognize that its 
security and prosperity depend primarily on 
the conseryation of its human resources. 
With only 6 percent of the world’s popula- 


tion, this country is committed to the main- ~ 


tenance of large military forces and to con- 
tributing to the support of the free nations 
of the world. This national and collective 
security effort is without parallel in history. 
To accomplish it without jeopardizing the 
mainsprings of our social and economic 
strength will necessitate the maximum use of 
all our resources, both natural and human, 
In the current struggle between democracy 
and totalitarianism, we are contending for 
the souls and the minds of men. To be vic- 
toricus, we must win to our side those who 
are still undecided. We can no longer as- 
sume that what we do, or fail to do, at home 
is of concern only to ourselves. Every action 
that we take or fail to take counts as a 
forward or backward step in the current 
struggle. 

. * . . . 


Although the foregoing analysis of the 
continuing and rather rapid shrinkage of 
illiteracy, both in absolute and in percent- 
age terms, presents it as a residual problem, 
it still represents a challenge to the Nation. 
We have noted that the line between indi- 
viduals who cannot read or write any lan- 
guage, those who can read and write only 
a foreign language, and those who have a 
basic control over the reading and writing 
of English is not easy to draw. The figures 
presented in this chapter are minimal, for 
they represent individuals who are unable 
to read and write any language. Moreover, 
we have seen that the line between the 
totally illiterate and the semiliterate is hard 
to draw, just as between the semiliterate and 
the person who possesses a minimum degree 
of literacy. 

Two quite different interpretations could 
be made of the data presented in this chap- 
ter. The constant decline in the number of 
persons who are unable to read and write 
could lead the optimist to conclude that 
within a relatively few decades the problem 
of illiteracy will have disappeared. The 
counterquestion might legitimately be posed 
whether the United States can afford to rely 
on such a gradual solution of the problem. 
We are living in a period of great tension, 
and our security depends upon the fullest 
utilization of our basic resources—the men, 
women, and children who comprise the 
population. 

But even if we were freed from the threat 
of war, there might stiil be important 
grounds for dissatisfaction with a policy of 
inaction other than the curative processes 
of time. There is a certain, if undeter- 
mined relation, between the level of educa- 
tion and the ability of a person to dis- 
charge his responsibilities as worker and 
citizen. The illiterate or poorly educated is 
severely handicapped. The millions who can 
neither read nor write, or who do so halt- 
ingly, represent too large a proportion in 
our society to permit complacency. 

Mr. President, in the third chapter, 
the title is “The Uneducated in the Econ- 
omy.” It is a very significant statement, 
giving some of the percentages, and de- 
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scribing the impact of the uneducated 
and illiterate in our economy. I read: 


Education is preparation for life, for work, 
and for citizenship, including military serv- 
ice. The ability of an individual to manage 
his life, to play a productive part in the 
economy, and to participate in the com- 
munity, in peace and war, are all influenced 
considerably by the extent to which he has 
been exposed to and has absorbed the adyan- 
tages of education. We noted in the first 
chapter that one of the major portions con- 
tributing to the expansion of a free educa- 
tional system was the belief that only liter- 
ate men could meet their responsibilities 
as citizens. 

The early proponents of free education also 
argued their case in terms of the contribu- 
tion that literacy would make to the pro- 
ductiveness of workers. They pointed out 
that the ability to read, write, and reckon 
was important for workers in a technology 
which was minimizing the importance of 
brute labor and demanding that the ma- 
chine tender understand written instructions 
and be able to calculate simple sums. 

The more general conviction, however, 
gained ground most rapidly after the Civil 
War. It was widely held that every American 
was entitled to a basic education and that 
our democracy could not flourish unless its 
citizens were sufficiently educated to make 
intelligently their own decisions and to work 
efficiently in a complex technology. These 
propositions appeared to be so self-evident 
that it did not seem necessary to pay atten- 
tion to the specific economic advantages of 
literacy. For this reason, few analyses were 
devoted to developing the relation between 
education and work performance. 

We now know, however, that work is so 
central to life that it is not possible to evalu- 
ate the significance of education for life withe 
out focusing specifically on the contribution 
that education makes to man in his capacity 
as a worker. As a means of enlarging our 
perspective on the relation of literacy to lifé, 
it is desirable to review the role of the illiter- 
ate and the poorly educated in the economy 
during the past several decades. And under- 
standing of the changing economic role of 
the uneducated cannot fail to increase our 
knowledge and understanding of the signifi- 
cance of education for work and life. 

A new fact of community life has devel- 
oped, however, that has necessitated the 
evaluation of such precarious individual ad- 
justments in a broader light. Modern wars 
cannot be fought and won without the 
total involvement of all members of a so- 
ciety, or without the redirection of the Na- 
tion’s resources to the ends of war. Among 
the consequences, therefore, of a national 
emergency is the new perspective which is 
placed upon many aspects of a nation’s life, 
some of which may have escaped recognition 
or evaluation during a more pleasant period, 
Although the experts in education had been 
aware of the existence of large numbers of 
individuals in the population whose ability 
to read, write, and reckon was totally non- 
existent or minimal, there had been no wide- 
spread concern with the problem of illiteracy 
in the prewar years. The only significant 
attempt to remedy the lack of schooling and 
the lack of literacy among young adults, 
even as late as the 1930’s, was the basic in- 
struction provided by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the Works Progress Admin= 
istration. It was the large-scale screening 
of the younger male population consequent 
to the passage of the Selective Service Act 
of 1940 that turned a local and isolated fact 
into a national problem. 

At the end of the war, the Selective Service 
System made a count, on the basis of a 20- 
percent sample, of all men who had been 
classified IV-F after their initial examina- 
tion. This enumeration was for the period 
from the beginning of selective service 
through December 1944. On the basis of 
this and other relevant data, we developed 
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the distribution by major cause of rejection 
of the 5.2 million men in the IV-F pool at 
the end of the war shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Selective service registrants, 18-37, classified 
IV-F, August 1945 


Reason for rejection Total White Negro 
Mental deficiency......| 716,000 | 391, 000 325, 000 
Mental disease... -| 970,000 | 8855, 000 115, 000 
Physical defects __ -13, 475, 000 | 2, 933, 000 542, 000 
Administrative ( 

O80, ce. > 87, 000 71, 000 16,000 

Total_.... ~-|5, 248, 000 |4, 250, 000 998, 000 


Our particular interest centers on the 
716,000 men between the ages of 18 and 37 
who were not accepted for military service 
during World War II because they were ad- 
judged to be mentally deficient. It is not 
easy to define even abstractly the term “men- 
tally deficient.” An easy way is to declare 
that an individual who fails to achieve a 
specified score on an intelligence test is 
mentally deficient in that he does not pos- 
sess the intellectual ability to meet the ar- 
bitrary standard. The real question here 
would be the adequacy of the test and the 
reasonableness of the standard. It is 
known, however, that it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to devise a test which takes 
proper account of the cultural and environ- 
mental factors in the individual's back- 
ground so that his response to questions re- 
flects his intellectual ability and not his 
specific knowledge of certain words and cir- 
cumstances. 

The fact that the national rejection rate 
was only a little higher than the theoreti- 
cal rate of true mental deficiency cannot be 
taken as an indication that the screening 
validly assessed either mental deficiency or 
ability to give satisfactory performance, 
The regional patterning of the rejections in- 
dictates that the screening assessed primarily 
the individual's background, 

* * . . . 


Rejections for mental deficiency by region 


and race 
Region Total White Negro 
New England.. 20, 765 19, 803 962 
Middle Atlanti 71, 416 49, 708 21, 708 
Southeast 435, 639 167, 599 28, 040 
Southwes' 89, 881 70, 661 19, 220 
Central.. 70, 460 57, 274 13, 186 
Northwes FA 13, 089 . 530 559 
Far West.. pb 15, 150 13, 725 1, 425 
Total United 
Btates_........- 16,400 | 391,300 325, 100 
* . * . ». 


Rejection rates per thousand registrants, by 
region and race 


Region Total White Negro 
Total, United 

States.......... 40 25 152 
New England.. 17 16 65 
Middle Atlanti 15 iL 67 
Southeast... 97 52 202 
Soathwest_ 60 i 107 
Central... l4 12 6l 
Northwest.. A J4 13 40 
Far West:.-.....-...-.- 10 9 50 


Several striking facts are revealed by this 
table. First, the rate of rejection in the 
Southeast is almost 10 times as large as that 
in the Far West. All of the regions of the 
country except 2 have a total rejection rate 
between 10 and 17 per 1,000 examined; the 
Southeast and the Southwest have rates of 
97 and 60, respectively. Although the range 
is less for the white population, it is still 
striking. The Far West has a rejection rate 
of 9 while the Southeast and the Southwest 
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each have a rate of more than 50. The Negro 
rate is so much larger in every region that 
it might appear to be a different population; 
the overall Negro rate is just over six times 
the white rate. However, there is evidence 
within the Negro distribution to suggest that 
the population is basically parallel. One 
finds, for instance, that the rate of rejection 
for Negroes in the Northwest and the Far 
West is actually below the white rate in the 
Southeast and the Southwest. 

During 1940 and early 1941 the Army ac- 
cepted persons as long as they could under- 
stand “simple orders given in the English 
language.” But in contrast to peacetime, 
the Army was faced with a serious challenge 
during mobilization. Men had to be trained 
quickly so that a maximum number could 
be battle-ready in the shortest possible time. 
The Army discovered that a great many 
trainees were finding it difficult to keep up 
with the training schedules. A man unable 
to read orders, instructions, and signposts 
was unquestionably handicapped. In May 
1941, the Army placed a new policy into 
effect: “No registrant in the continental 
United States will be inducted into the mil- 
itary service who does not have the capacity 
of reading and writing the English language 
as commonly prescribed for the fourth grade 
in grammar school.” All registrants who 
had not completed the fourth grade were to 
be examined prior to induction by tests pre- 
scribed by the War Department. 

As we have noted, men who had not com- 
pleted the fourth grade were not automati- 
cally excluded from service. The revised 
policy of May 1941, had provided for the 
introduction of special tests for such regis- 
trants at local boards and at induction sta- 
tions. Despite these good intentions, how- 
ever, the screening of men with minimal 
education during the latter part of 1941 and 
the early part of 1942 can be defined only as 
haphazard, In many induction stations the 
decision to accept or reject an illiterate or 
semi-illiterate registrant was made not on 
the basis of the objective tests prepared by 
the War Department but on the quick assess- 
ment of a psychiatrist. 

Responding to the several pressures, the 
Army altered its standards during the sum- 
mer of 1942 to provide that each induction 
station might accept, each day, illiterates 
up to a maximum of 10 percent of its quota, 
the quota limitation to apply separately to 
white and Negro inductees. From one point 
of view this was a sizable concession on the 
part of the Army, for it permitted that a 
considerable number of illiterates would be 
taken into the service. On the other hand, 
that number was bound to fall far short of 
10 percent of the total number of inductees 
in the Nation since the quota was placed on 
each induction station. Many induction sta- 
tions in the North, the Midwest, and the West 
would forward relatively few illiterates for 
the simple reason that the illiteracy rate was 
low among the registrants. On the other 
hand, where it was high, as in the South, the 
quota would provide an automatic check 
against the inflow of too large a number, 
When the recommendation was made that 
the 10 percent quota be applied nationally, 
the War Department failed to act. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Daniel Griswold 
Barrett Dworshak Hendrickson 
Bennett Eastland Hickenlooper 
Bush Eliender Holland 
Butler, Nebr. Ferguson Johnson, Tex. 
Carlson Flanders Johnston, S. C. 
Case Fulbright Kilgore 
Clements Goldwater Long 

Cooper Gore Mundt 
Cordon Green Murray 


Neely Robertson Taft 
Pastore Russell Thye 
Payne Schoeppel Welker 
Potter Smathers Wiliams 
Purtell Smith, Maine Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


GOLDWATER in the chair), 
not present. 

Mr. TAFT. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr, 
KucHEL, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Martin, and Mr. SALTONSTALL en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, some days 
ago the distinguished majority leader 
expressed the opinion that everything of 
value that could be said on the pending 
measure had been said. He expressed 
his doubt that any other Member of the 
Senate who was in opposition to the 
joint resolution could bring any worth- 
while thought into the debate which had 
not already been stated. 

Since that time we have had many 
hours of debate. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, it has 
been a very fruitful and worthwhile de- 
bate. Today we have heard a very il- 
luminating address by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT]. I have found his remarks to 
be provocative and learned. 

On yesterday my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
likewise spoke ably and at considerable 
length. All of the speech of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee and practically 
all of the speech of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas were relative and ger- 
mane to the joint resolution. 

It seems to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, however, that the insistence 
of the proponents of the joint resolution, 
that it is improper for Members of the 
Senate to make references or allusions to 
matters not directly connected with the 
pending business, has gone so far as to 
create serious doubt of its advisability. 

Although I am a new Member of the 
Senate, for 14 years I was a Member of 
the other body, and during that time it 
was my pleasure to visit in this Chamber 
very frequently. As a result of those 
experiences I came to have an exceed- 
ingly high regard for the value not only 
of full debate, but of free debate in the 
Senate. 

The junior Senator from Arkansas 
made a very brief reference during the 
course of his splendid address this after- 
noon to an occurrence reported recently 
with reference to the rejection by the 
Defense Department of a bid for a gen- 
erator submitted by an English electric 
company. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee undertook to interrogate the 
junior Senator from Arkansas upon the 
importance of that occurrence, and 
sought to draw from him a comparison 
of the urgency for the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
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the relationship of the rejection of a 
foreign bid for a generator to that act; 
and, further, a comparison of the im- 
portance of the extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act or the ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act 
with the passage of the pending joint 
resolution. 

The junior Senator from Arkansas, 
who is well versed in the field and feels 
deeply on the subject, felt constrained, 
however, to decline to make more than 
a very brief reference, for fear, as he 
stated, that the distinguished majority 
leader would be critical of some remark 
he might make, which could be consid- 
ered irrelevant to the issue at hand. 

I shall not, however, caught as I am 
in the situation which my colleagues rec- 
ognize, with the necessity of speaking 
at this late hour, confine myself to the 
new parliamentary rule of germaneness, 
which has been attempted to be laid 
down in this debate. 

I should like to express my view of 
the seriousness of the implications, 
which seems to be clear and plain to 
see, of the decision of this Government 
to reject a bid on the sole ground that 
it was submitted by a contractor of for- 
eign domicile. 

As I understand, bids were received for 
generators to be installed in a dam in 
the State of Washington. Bids were sub- 
mitted by Westinghouse. I believe it 
was a combined bid of Westinghouse 
and one other electrical concern. A bid 
was also submitted by English Electric, 
Ltd. Acceptance of the bid of the Eng- 
lish company would have brought about 
a saving of approximately $1,600,000 to 
the taxpayers of the United States, I 
read reports in the press to the effect 
that the decision finally to reject the 
bid was not made until two Cabinet 
meetings had been held on the subject. 
So we are advised, Mr. President, that 
it was a decision which was made by the 
highest authority and after full consid- 
ération. 

How does that square with the an- 
nounced policy of “trade, not aid?” We 
have heard many pleas made that for- 
eign aid, foreign hand-outs, and eco- 
nomic aid be stopped. I have been one 
of those who had hoped that we could 
stop making hand-outs of American tax- 
payers’ dollars to fill the dollar gap, so 
to speak, of foreign nations. How could 
we do it? We could do it either by cut- 
ting off both exports and imports, or by 
accepting enough goods from our cus- 
tomers abroad to bring about at least 
a semblance of a balance between ex- 
ports and imports. 

How, I ask, Mr. President, can this 
Nation expect to continue to export its 
automobiles, or how can this Nation ex- 
pect to continue to sell its cotton abroad, 
or its wheat or other products of its 
manpower and of its soil, unless we are 
willing to accept something of what our 
customers abroad want to sell us? What 
is the foreign economic policy of this 
Government? Is it “trade, not aid”; or 
is it “either trade or aid’? The incident 
of the British bid is an example. 

Let me point out that it could not have 
been rejected because acceptance of the 
bid of the competitor would bring undue 
hardship to Westinghouse. I happen to 
be advised that Westinghouse has large 
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orders as a backlog. I happen to know 
that in order to obtain a commitment 
for the production of generators, the 
agencies of our Government must ask 
the suppliers in the United States to put 
them in line, so to speak; our agencies 
have to line up, Mr. President, in order 
to buy generators from Westinghouse 
and from the other great electrical 
equipment producing companies. So we 
see that the bid was not rejected on the 
ground that it would cause unemploy- 
ment or that it would work a hardship 
on the domestic bidders. 

Then, Mr. President, why was the bid 
rejected? We are advised it was re- 
jected for one reason only, namely, that 
the bidder was an English concern, 
rather than an American concern. 

By the rejection of the bid, the ex- 
penditures of the United States Govern- 
ment, the costs to the taxpayers of the 
United States Government—expendi- 
tures and costs which all of us have 
hoped to hold down—will have to be 
increased, in the case of this one item, 
by $1,600,000. Mr. President, how does 
that square with “trade, not aid’? In 
fact, how does it square with trade, not 
to mention aid? 

Mr. President, the reciprocal trade 
agreements program which was au- 
thored by the great former Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, a native of my home 
town, has brought untold benefits to our 
country. Unless Congress acts to extend 
that legislation, it will expire on June 12. 
I believe the extension of that act is a 
matter of great urgency. Yet what do 
we see? The darkest implications are 
made. If it be the policy of the new ad- 
ministration not to trade with foreign 
nations; if it be the policy, reached by 
highest councils, at meetings of the Cab- 
inet with the President, not to buy from 
a foreign supplier, for no reason other 
than that he is a foreign bidder, then 
what hope can we have that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act will be extended? 

I know it has been said repeatedly by 
the opponents of this program that 
United States labor and United States 
factories and United States producers 
cannot compete with those in countries 
which have low wage scales. Then, Mr. 
President, how is it that the products of 
the United States of America dominate 
all world trade? How is it then, since 
we have had this iniquitous program for 
18 years, that the United States of 
America now produces one-half of the 
industrial goods of the entire world? If 
we were to adopt or if the whole world 
were to adopt the fallacious policy that 
no product will be accepted unless it is 
produced in a country having a wage 
structure comparable with that of the 
country seeking to purchase, then almost 
all world trade would cease, for no other 
nation in the world has a wage structure 
equal to ours, and no other nation in the 
world has a standard of living or a way 
of life comparable to ours. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, no 
other nation has the productive capacity 
per man that the United States of Amer- 
ica has. 

I do not find the factories, the work- 
shops, and the producers in the great 
State of Tennessee afraid. I do not find 
them reluctant to meet competition. I 
find them to be stanch supporters of the 
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recently announced economic foreign 
policy of “trade, not aid.” Indeed, they 
have felt that after the cessation of 
World War II, this great country, the 
United States of America, should take 
the lead in bringing about world rehabili- 
tation. 

The people of Tennessee feel—and I 
have shared that feeling—that commu- 
nism takes root in poverty, misery, and 
lack of hope. 

First we had the Marshall plan and 
the various other programs to rebuild 
economically the countries of western 
Europe. Oh, how successful that en- 
deavor has been, Mr. President. It has 
been my pleasure to visit a number of 
times in western Europe. I saw Italy 
teetering on the brink of communism, 
and I saw France threatening to fall into 
that abyss. In every country of western 
Europe not only has membership in the 
Communist Party gone down and down 
and down, but the influence of the Com- 
munist Party and public acceptance of 
ns Communist Party are now at a low 
ebb. 

What about production? Production 
in Western Europe has increased. The 
indexes of Communist influence demon- 
Strate that that influence has decreased 
as production has increased. We have 
also aided in building up the military 
potential of the countries of Western 
Europe. Mr. President, what is the 
story today? Today Western Europe 
has a greater productive capacity than 
it had before World War II. 

So successful has been the program 
of rehabilitation that now we must 
either accept some of the products of 
Western Europe in exchange and trade 
or—the necessities of life being what 
they are—our friends in Western Europe 
will be forced either to seek more aid 
from us or to trade elsewhere. Perhaps 
we shall have to reverse the program 
and make it one of “aid, not trade.” 
Could that be, Mr. President? I hope 
not. 

I repeat that unless we are willing to 
accept some of the products of the pro- 
ductive capacity of Western Europe, our 
friends there will be forced either to 
seek more aid from us or to turn to trade 
with those with whom we would prefer 
our Western European friends to have 
only the very minimum of economic 
exchange. When the program of re- 
ciprocal trade terminates on June 12, I 
find it alarming, indeed, that a high 
decision of the Government would be 
made to reject the bid of approximately 
$5,500,000 for a generator, when the 
lowest American bid, of more than 
$7 million, was submitted by a factory 
choked with a backlog of orders. 

Where is the concern for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer? Was the Westinghouse 
factory about to close? Were the 
workers in that factory about to be un- 
employed? Indeed, no, Mr. President. 
What valid reason, then, could there be 
to saddle upon the American taxpayer 
an additional $1,500,000 on this specific 
order, unless it be a decision deeply im- 
bedded in the philosophy of the Cabinet 
councils, which we are advised consid- 
ered it twice before reaching the final 
conclusion I have mentioned? 

That, Mr. President, brings up an- 
other question which should be answered. 
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I heard one of my colleagues in this great 
body make the statement only a few 
days ago that the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program had caused unemploy- 
ment in certain industries. I looked up 
the record and I found that of the in- 
dustries affected by reciprocal trade 
agreements, almost every single indus- 
try had had an increase of employment 
and an increase in the level of wages. 
I found also that our economic relations 
with the countries with whom we have 
entered into trade agreements must have 
played a significant part in building 
friendship because of the 39 nations 
which joined with the United States in 
the United Nations action in Korea, 38 
of them were nations with whom we 
have had reciprocal trade agreements in 
effect. 

It is not a new concept, Mr. President, 
that friendship and political ties follow 
the trade routes. That was true when 
Columbus sought the westward course 
to India for the spices and fruits thereof. 
That was true when Spain sought suc- 
cessfully to trade with our sister conti- 
nent of South America. Yes; through- 
out recorded history friendship and po- 
litical affinity have followed the trade 
routes. Therefore, it is a pertinent 
question now to ask, What shail be the 
economic foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment? The answer comes quickly from 
over the land, “trade, not aid.” But 
can we have “trade, not aid” unless we 
trade? Can we, recognizing the neces- 
sity of having a friend, aware as we 
must be of the possibility of America 
facing a hostile world, being left stand- 
ing alone without a friend, refuse to give 
aid, if we fail to give trade? 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, there has 
been much talk about the dollar gap. 
What was the dollar gap? It has been 
said that it was a catch phrase. I do 
not know whether it was a catch phrase 
or not, but if I understand what the 
dollar gap was, it was the same last year 
as it is now. It represented the differ- 
ence between the exports and the im- 
ports of the countries with whom we are 
allied. The dollar gap has not vanished 
by the invention of the new slogan 
“Trade, not aid.” The basic factors are 
the same. 

The United States of America, great 
and powerful, is now a creditor nation. 
No longer can we view the problems of 
foreign economic policy as we were wont 
to do 20 years ago. We must now face 
up to the decision that, unless we supply 
dollars, either by aid or the acceptance 
of trade from our allies, our friends in 
the world, we must be prepared to stop 
the export of wheat from the West, of 
cotton from the South, of textiles from 
New England, of automobiles from Mich- 
igan, of the products of working hands 
and the toil of those who cutivate the 
land of this great country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the Senate give early consideration to 
the bill extending the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. I hope that the 
dark implications I fear may be por- 
tended by the decision to which I earlier 
alluded may not prove real, and that 
this great beneficial program may go 
forward, a program beneficial not only 
to America, which is our first concern, 
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but also beneficial to the free nations of 
the world, which are also our concern. 

Mr. President, I had not intended thus 
to address this august body, but I know 
of no more timely subject that I could 
choose. On the other hand, it might add 
to the appropriateness of the subject, for 
me, that my distinguished fellow towns- 
man, Cordell Hull, should have been the 
progenitor of this great program. 

Mr. President, I wondered as I listened 
to the address of our President last 
Thursday before the national conven- 
tion of editors, meeting in Washington, 
if the program of disarmament which 
he proposed were dangerous for the 
United States of America, It had been 
only a few hours before that I heard 
our distinguished Ambassador to the 
United Nations, a former Member of this 
body, say, in the same room, that the 
Malenkov peace offensive was a change 
of pace—lI believe those were his words— 
available to a nation which had the ini- 
tiative. He said, as I recall his speech, 
that a relaxation of defense efforts on 
our part as a reaction to the Malenkov 
change of pace would be an unwise stick- 
ing of our foot into the Russian trap. 

Well, Mr. President, there are big traps 
and little traps. It is not within my 
power to foresee to what extent the 
gentle words and the peaceful demon- 
strations of the Soviet Union may go. 
It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
they are spoken in sincerity, and that 
we shall, as President Eisenhower has 
pledged, meet them halfway. But as I 
read the dispatches this evening telling 
of the brutality, the gruesome treatment, 
the inhumane treatment meted out to 
American prisoners of war in Northern 
Korea, and the grim stories being told 
by prisoners of war as they return, I 
thought that ought to be caution enough, 
if we needed more caution, not to accept 
words of mouth or of pen except they 
be buttressed by facts and deeds upon 
which we could justifiably rely. 

This would not be the first time, should 
it prove a repetition, unfortunately, that 
the pressure has been lessened in order 
to influence the defense preparations of 
the United States of America. 

AS we are geared for a program of 
rearmament to bring this Nation and 
our allies to a maximum of military po- 
tential and effectiveness, we see the 
Malenkov peace offensive. 

Mr. President, I hear discussions on 
the floor of the Senate, in the cloakrooms 
of the Senate, and among Members of 
the other body as to whether we should 
reexamine our military expenditures. 
Indeed, I understand that one commit- 
tee has resummoned witnesses who have 
already appeared, in order to interrogate 
them further as to how the budget can be 
cut as a result of the peaceful demon- 
stration we now see emanating from 
Moscow. Should this Congress fall for 
that, it would be the little trap. I fear 
that disarmament may be the big trap. 

I raise these questions, Mr. President, 
not in lack of applause for the idealism 
manifested and the conditions for nego- 
tiations enunciated by President Eisen- 
hower. I thought the outstanding thing 
about his speech was that he lifted terms 
of negotiations above the line of battle 
in Korea or the prisoner-of-war issue 
in Korea. 
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I particularly found myself in dis< 
agreement with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader who, according to the press, 
laid down the dictum only a few hours 
ago that, in his opinion, a truce should 
not be reached in Korea until world prob- 
lems are solved. 

Iam willing that firing cease, so far as 
Iam concerned, and so far as the respon- 
sibility of one United States Senator is 
concerned. I am willing to have a cease- 
fire on an honorable basis, with an agree- 
ment that negotiations for the settle- 
ment of problems will ensue. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his point of order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is that no 
business has been transacted since the 
last quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No busi- 
ness has been transacted since the last 
call. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? [Putting the question.) The 
“ayes” seem to have it, the “ayes” have 
it, and the decision of the Chair is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gore Mundt 
Barrett Green Murray 
Beall Griswold Pastore 
Bennett Hayden Payne 
Bush Hendrickson Potter 
Butler, Nebr, Hickenlooper Purtell 
Capehart Holland Robertson 
Case Humphrey Russell 
Clements Ives Saltonstall 
Cooper Jenner Schoeppel 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kennedy Taft 
Dworshak Kilgore Thye 
Ellender Kuchel Welker 
Ferguson Long Williams 
Flanders Malone Young 
Fulbright Mansfield 

Goldwater Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is presentt. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 


PROPOSED ORDER FOR RECESS— 
NOTICE OF MOTION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield for that purpose 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business this evening, it 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 


ing. 

Mr. President, I give notice now that 
tomorrow evening I shall move to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], which 
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would take with it the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Of course, the proponents of the 
amendment are free to withdraw the 
amendments if they wish to do so, but I 
hope that we may have a test vote on the 
amendments. I give notice now of my 
intention to make that motion tomorrow 
evening, so that all Mombers of the 
Senate may arrange to be present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has given a surprise to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, who is 
saddled with a new responsibility. So 
far as I am advised, the distinguished 
majority leader has not consulted with 
the leaders in opposition to the joint 
resolution, and, so far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is advised, this is a 
precipitant action reached precipitantly. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. It has taken me 3 days 
to make up my mind, after 3 weeks of 
debate, and I now give 24 hours’ notice 
that I am going to make the motion, 
which is certainly not short notice. I 
am not trying arbitrarily to cut off de- 
bate, because the amendments can be 
debated all day tomorrow. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
much like the cutting motion the Sen- 
ator from Ohio makes. [Laughter.] 
It shows that he has also acted unilat- 
erally. Surely it has been stated many 
times by the proponents of the joint res- 
olution that it is a matter of importance. 
I consider the joint resolution a matter 
of grave importance, and I would con- 
Sider its passage a tragedy. 

If it is a matter of grave importance, 
why would the majority leader under- 
take here tonight unilaterally and pre- 
cipitantly to advise the Senate at this 
late hour that on tomorrow he will start 
moving to lay amendments on the table? 
What does that mean? ‘The junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is not very well 
versed in the parliamentary rules of the 
Senate. He had to resort to the depths 
of his reserve of parliamentary tricks 
merely to get a quorum call a few 
moments ago. [Laughter.] 

Therefore, I do not claim to be well 
versed in the rules of the Senate. How- 
ever, as I understand the rules, the 
Anderson bill, offered as an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the Hol- 
land resolution and the Hill amendment, 
both of them of far-reaching import, 
will be subject to the motion of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to lay the 
amendments on the table, which mo- 
tion, I am advised, is not subject to 
debate. 

Is that precipitant? 

Mr. TAFT. Not after 3 weeks. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], I daresay, has done 
more work upon this measure than has 
any other Member of this body, and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HILL], has given diligent con- 
sideration to and has spent long hours 
in study, preparation, and work on the 
amendment—which, in fact, has already 
been submitted; and, yet, by the action 
now proposed, debate upon both those 
amendments would be closed tomorrow. 

What is the rush? [Laughter.] 
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Because of what I consider to be an 
unjustified decision—reached, in my 
opinion, unilaterally, arbitrarily, dicta- 
torially, and precipitantly—I am forced 
to object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest submitted by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. The unanimous-consent 
request has already been objected to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The Senator from Arkansas has the 
floor, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I noticed in one of the news- 
papers a statement to the effect that the 
majority leader had suggested tentative- 
ly to some members of the press that he 
might resort to the very drastic method 
of foreclosing debate upon the amend- 
ments by moving to lay them on the 
table. Of course, I can understand that 
he might do so in the case of an amend- 
ment, although no doubt he would not 
dare to make such a motion in the case 
of the joint resolution itself, if he ex- 
pected the joint resolution to be passed. 

I believe it would be very drastic for 
the Senate to adopt the procedure of 
moving to table measures. It is plain to 
be seen, Mr. President, that we are ap- 
proaching by degrees, I suppose, the pro- 
cedure and the practice of the House of 
Representatives. As I said earlier in my 
remarks, if this body wishes to adopt 
such rules, by foreclosing debate upon 
amendments and, in effect, thus adopt- 
ing the principle of limitation on debate, 
as has been done in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and without maintaining 
the customary freedom of debate in the 
Senate, of course, that can be done. 
However, I predict that if that occurs, 
this body will follow exactly the same 
pattern that has been followed in Great 
Britain, for example, where the upper 
House of Parliament no longer has any 
real influence in the Government. 

AsTI pointed out earlier in my remarks, 
it is very plain to me that that would 
be an extremely unfortunate develop- 
ment in a country of the size and com- 
plexity of ours. I think it would go far 
to destroy the opportunity for reason- 
able, decent compromise between the 
various, diverse interests which very 
naturally and legitimately arise as be- 
tween various sections of our country; 
and in that connection I refer not only 
to geographical differences, but also to 
differences as between various economic 
and cultural interests. 

So, Mr. President, if the Senate wishes 
to adopt such rules, I hope the Senate 
will do so with its eyes open, so that 
it will understand what it is doing. 

However, if such a course is followed, 
I predict that the Senate will no longer 
have any significance in our govern- 
mental structure and will no longer be 
able to make any contributions to good 
Government. 

As I have said before, the Senate is 
the only place in our legislative-execu- 
tive-judicial system in which there is 
freedom of debate and in which there is 
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an opportunity to make available to the 
people of the Nation full knowledge 
about any measure. 

Of course in the present instance, with 
the sponsors of the pending joint res- 
olution very anxious to have it passed— 
an anxiety which is so common in such 
matters—they are completely converted 
to the belief that everyone who opposes 
them is to be considered an irrational 
and stubborn person. However, I recall 
that it was not so long ago that some 
of the very Senators who are sponsoring 
the pending joint resolution were on the 
opposite side of a question and were 
seeking to oppose attempted restrictions 
upon the debate of Senators. So, Mr. 
President, this matter has a very curious 
way of coming home to roost. 

In point of fact, actually in the long 
course of the history of the Senate I be- 
lieve that the rules of the Senate, as they 
now exist and as they have been ob- 
served in spirit in the past have proved 
to be extremely successful, 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas aware that of the 40 Senators 
who sponsored the so-called Holland 
joint resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
13, 37 of them voted to support the prac- 
tice of the so-called filibuster in Jan- 
uary of this year? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I am aware of 
that situation. I had not checked the 
figures; but I am sure that the Senator 
from Illinois, with his usual carefulness 
in such matters, is correct, and I accept 
the figure he has stated. I should like 
to say that in that instance I think 
the 37 Senators were correct in their 
judgment. I dislike to see them stray 
away from principles which on other 
occasions, when their own personal 
interest in their own constituents was not 
quite so strong, they eagerly supported. 
I consider that they were much more 
objective then, when there was not some 
great unknown plunder available to be, 
as I have said before, in the true sense 
of the word, “filibustered” out of the 
public domain. 

So, Mr. President, in reference to that 
particular instance, I would say that 
those 37 Senators are now departing from 
the position they held only a short time 
ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. - I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas regard it as highly in- 
consistent that these Senators, who a 
few, short months ago were defending 
the right of unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate, should now be anxious to put an 
end to debate? j 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it highl 
inconsistent; and I believe that at a sub- 
sequent time they will rue the day when 
they were so inconsistent and were will- 
ing to abandon their principles, solely. 
for a short-term gain—or, I should 
hasten to add, for what they believe to 
be such a gain. 

As I have said before, other Senators 
who voted against the resolution the 
Senator from Illinois has in mind have 
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indicated, as I understand, at least—and 
I believe my understanding is correct— 
that they will vote in favor of passage 
of the pending joint resolution. 

Mr. President, when this question was 
pending before the Supreme Court, and 
before it had been decided by the Court, 
some Senators took the position that 
it was a legal one and that they would 
not vote to preclude the Court from de- 
ciding it. However, I am now informed 
by the press and in other ways that 
scme of the Senators who took that posi- 
tion are now taking the position that 
they favor the joint resolution, notwith- 
standing the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Of course, I am completely at a 
loss to understand the logic or the rea- 
son for that attitude on the part of those 
Senators. 

Mr. President, one of my colleagues 
has now entered the Chamber and has 
taken a seat close to my desk, and I say 
“Good evening” to him. [Laughter.] 
I welcome the new faces, Mr. President. 

Of course, it is rather amusing how at 
this late hour so many Members of the 
Senate appear in the chamber, although 
they have not been visible here all dur- 
ing the day. I feel very gratified indeed 
that so many of them have now fulfilled 
their social engagements, and at this 
time are ready to spend the evening in 
dealing with legislative proposals. 
(Laughter.] 

As for myself, Mr. President, after 
having had a good hamburger and a cup 
of coffee, I feel much better, and am 
quite prepared to pursue this matter. 

Mr. President, after giving, as I did 
just before the interruption in my re- 
marks, the incredible story of the neglect 
of our resources, it is difficult for me to 
believe that any other arguments are 
needed in favor of the Anderson bill or 
the Hill amendment. 

It is regrettable that many Members 
of the Senate were not present to hear 
the reading of portions of the report of 
the commission which General Eisen- 
hower appointed at the time when he 
was president of Columbia University— 
for the study and research made by that 
commission resulted in a very profound 
and wise analysis of the manpower situa- 
tion in the United States. 

Irecommend very strongly to the new- 
comers in the Senate Chamber that they 
read, not my remarks, but the report 
of the commission that was appointed 
in 1951 by President Eisenhower, of Co- 
lumbia University. I believe they will 
find it very revealing, indeed, as will all 
others who are interested not only in 
the education of their young people, 
their children, but also in the defense 
and security of their country. I believe 
that the Members of this body on the 
opposite side of the aisle are interested 
in the security of the United States. So 
I very strongly recommend that they 
take a look at the effect of the neglect 
of education upon the manpower poten- 
tial of the country, and they remember 
that in World War II the equivalent of 
more than 40 divisions of men were re- 
jected because of mental or physical de- 
ficiency, which is very closely related to 
the lack of educational opportunity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it correct to say 
that the study referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas, which was conducted 
under the auspices of General Eisen- 
hower, and which he is reputed to have 
at his bedside every night, shows that 
approximately 2144 million Americans 
over the age of 14 are unable to read or 
write? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I think it was a million 
and a half who had to sign their name 
with a cross or some other symbol, which 
is something like what we read about 
in the Buddha of India recently. It is 
a very disgraceful situation which we 
have permitted to exist in the richest 
country in the world; and there is no 
excuse for it other than neglect. No 
one can maintain that this country can- 
not afford proper educational institu- 
tions. I challenge any Senator in this 
Chamber to attempt to prove to a rea- 
sonable person that our educational fa- 
cilities are adequate, but, more espe- 
cially, that the qualifications of the 
teachers in our schools come up to any 
minimum standard, as determined by 
educational organizations in this coun- 
try or in any other country. No one, I 
believe, contends that they do. Any- 
way, I have never heard anyone main- 
tain it. General Eisenhower, himself, 
in the speeches from which I quoted 
earlier—I dislike to reiterate, but this 
is the best audience I have had all day, 
and I feel that I am talking to an en- 
tirely new group—and in his speech of 
October 9, outlined in very clear and 
concise detail the great need for addi- 
tional teachers, the great shortage, in 
other words, of teachers for the educa- 
tional systems, and then, later, as late 
as his state of the Union message, he 
emphasized the situation very clearly 
and indicated, at least to me, that he 
was interested in doing something 
about it. 

I can think of no more painless way 
to do something about it than to adopt 
the Hill amendment, which would de- 
vote to education the funds, whatever 
they may be, arising from the offshore 
lands. It certainly is much less painful 
than to have the great Committee on 
Finance struggle with the problem of 
raising more taxes. I venture the guess 
now, seeing the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Finance in the 
Chamber, that he has no concrete plans 
for raising any additional funds for the 
purpose of improving the education of 
the people or the children of the United 
States. I have not conferred with him, 
but I think it is a safe guess that, rather 
than contemplating the provision of 
funds for education, the Finance Com- 
mittee is contemplating ways and means 
for cutting the present tax structure. 

So, as a realistic matter, I think there 
can be no doubt that there will be no 
substantial improvement in the educa- 
tional system, unless some source such 
as the Hill amendment suggests is tapped 
for that purpose. This, of course, would 
give us, according to all the estimates 
with which I am acquainted, a very sub- 
stantial sum over the years as the re- 
sources of the submerged lands are de- 
veloped. 
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Such a method would be painless to 
everyone. It would not take away from 
any people anything to which they are 
entitled. If we are not beguiled into 
following the revolutionary principle of 
the sponsors of the pending resolution, 
that the States still own this property 
in spite of the thrice-repeated decision 
of the Supreme Court that they do not 
own it, but, instead, pass the Anderson 
bill and the Hill amendment, we will not 
be depriving anyone of any legal rights 
he may now have. 

Mr. President, in the light of the study 
of the cancer of illiteracy in our country, 
made by the Commission referred to, it 
is hard for me to believe that anyone 
really interested in the welfare, indeed, 
in the survival of our great, free society, 
would hesitate to devote the wealth of 
the natural resources in our submerged 
lands to the improvement of the educa- 
tion of our young people. How can any- 
one honestly believe there is anything 
more important to our future than 
healthy and intelligent citizens? Do 
we really believe we can go on forever 
squandering our abundant wealth on 
Cadillacs, liquor, tobacco, and advertis- 
ing, and still win over the people of the 
world to our way of life? 

For the information of the late arriv- 
als in the Chamber, I may say that I 
have already placed in the Recorp figures 
showing how much of our national in- 
come we have spent upon liquor, tobacco, 
advertising, and such activities, and 
most significant of all those figures were 
the ones which show that we spend more 
on liquor than we do on education. I 
realize there are some compensations to 
those who need and require an occasional 

‘drink. As a matter of fact, I suppose 
that those who are unwilling to spend 
the necessary funds on the education of 
children need to have a plentiful supply 
of liquor in order to prevent their facing 
the facts of life, and in some way to 
relieve them of the responsibility which 
they know in their hearts they carry for 
such a neglect of future generations. So 
I suppose the two go hand in hand. At 
least this record would seem to support 
that theory, because I see no excuse 
whatever on any other basis. 

Do we really believe that we can con- 
vince the Russians that they are wrong 
and we are right, by commercial adver- 
tising methods? We spend almost as 
much in advertising soap and refriger- 
ators as we do on education. It is al- 
most as much. 

Mr. President, there are plenty of 
signs, that all is not well with our coun- 
try, and many of the signs point directly 
to our lack of understanding of ourselves 
and of the world, a lack of understand- 
ing which has its origin very largely in 
the inadequacy of the provisions of 
money for the education of our children, 
which results in an inevitable lack of 
vision on the part of many of us. 

Mr. President, in the current issue of 
the Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, there appeared a de- 
pressing and, in my opinion, ominous 
article by one of the leading educators 
of America. It is a very short article. 
I shall not read it all, but I may say that 
a part of it was carried in a newspaper 
article. I hope some of my friends may 
have taken the trouble to read it. This 
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is the Bulletin of the ASNE, which has 
been meeting during the past week. 
Many of my listeners—not all of them— 
have attended meetings of this body of 
editors. This is the first article, I be- 
lieve, the leading article. It asks: 


Is political conformity forced upon stu- 
dents? 


I may say I think this particular ar- 
ticle is of great importance, because it 
is a symbol of a general situation, I 
think, which is developing in America. 
It is an article written by Carl W. Acker- 
man, dean of the faculty of Journalism 
of Columbia University. I think general- 
ly in the journalistic field this school is 
considered as the leading one—it is cer- 
tainly one of the two or three leading 
schools of journalism in the world. It 
is recognized certainly in this country 
and, I think, throughout the world. I 
want to read but one or two passages 
from it: 

The gist of the question I would like to 
ask editors is: Can college of journalism 
students who anticipate careers on news- 
papers, in Government, or industrial or even 
educational offices related to public affairs 
be drastically independent in the future? 

My answer is “No,” because the freedom 
of individual, independent expression of 
opinion on controversial subjects may be 
damaging and possibly dangerous to the in- 
dividual’s desire and necessity of earning a 
living. 


Mr. President, this is a very significant 
statement. I continue reading: 


Today the vast majority of teachers in all 
fields of instruction have learned that pro- 
motion and security depend upon conformity 
to the prevailing community or national 
concept of devotion to the public welfare. 
Although a few university administrative of- 
ficers and editors still publicly proclaim 
their adherence to the philosophy of aca- 
demic freedom, there are few teachers today 
who would venture to test its application. 
Furthermore, there are not many classrooms 
in the country today where students are ad- 
vised to be drastically independent. 

I am inclined to think we are approaching 
the end of the Joseph Pulitzer era when 
men could always be drastically independ- 
ent. That phrase appears in his message to 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on his 60th 
birthday, April 10, 1907. 

As a menrber of the first graduating class 
(1913) of the school he founded and as dean 
since 1931, I look back with the feeling that 
there has been a decline in the inherent or 
traditional self-assurance of men that they 
can be drastically independent on matters 
of professional or political concern. Perhaps 
I have followed a policy of overemphasizing 
independence when I could have selected 
another more tranquil and popular phrase in 
the same message, “always remain devoted +o 
the public welfare.” 

However, instead of choosing a policy of 
comfort and security, I have participated, 
often in a drastically independent manner, 
in professional and political controversies 
receiving in return many rewards including 
election to the ASNE in 1934 on the nomina- 
tion of William Allen White, Casper Yost, and 
Grove Patterson. 


Mr. President, that is one thing that 
surprises me about the proposed motion 
to lay on the table the Anderson and the 
Hill amendment. Everything I have ob- 
served in recent days bears some relation 
to this very problem, and yet some of 
the sponsors of the proposed legislation 
formerly identified themselves with those 
we used to call ardent independent Amer- 
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icans, individualists. They complain 
about the decline of the independence of 
Americans. 

Again quoting Mr. Ackerman: 


The answer is “No” also from the student’s 
point of view, even that of a man or woman 
who wishes and expects to devote his life to 
journalism, 

Before or after graduation a student must 
look for a job. He knows all employers now 
investigate before hiring. He knows that an 
“A” record is no longer a sufficient recom- 
mendation; neither is a degree. Employers 
ask searching questions, not about ability, 
resourcefulness, reliability, industry, and 
integrity, as in the past, but also about the 
political and social attitudes of the appli- 
cant. 

If a dean or professor should answer, in a 
particular case, that the student’s views are 
“left of center,” the student will not likely 
be employed even though the dean may add 
Anne O’Hare McCormick once described 
President Roosevelt as being “left of center.” 
Under President Roosevelt's administration 
it was popular to be “left of center.” Today 
that term is a red flag of suspicion. 

Students know, also, that Federal agencies 
investigate their academic records. Each 
week my Office is visited by agents of several 
governmental departments. They interview 
professors, public school teachers, references, 
and follow up leads like prosecuting attor- 
neys. In practice students are “tried” 
secretly without their knowledge and with- 
out any opportunity of explaining or defend- 
ing their records before employment by any 
governmental agency. 

And the appearance of an agent at a news- 
paper office or elsewhere where the student 
may have been temporarily employed raises a 
signal of suspicion, even if the former em- 
ployer refuses to cooperate with the official 
Federal investigating authority. The fact 
that registers is that “X” is being investi- 
gated. 

After 22 years as dean, I am now discon- 
tinuing my practice of cooperating with the 
Federal, State, and police investigating 
agencies, except on written request and on 
advice of counsel, 


I think that is very drastic action to 
be taken by the head of the greatest 
school of journalism in this country. 
After 22 years he refuses any longer to 
cooperate with Federal agents. 

He goes on to say: 

Heretofore I have given agents, producing 
identification cards, access to my office rec- 
ords, and I have endeavored to answer their 
searching questions, limiting my replies to 
the record. I have followed the policy of 
not saying anything derogatory regarding a 
degree recipient. However, I have refused 
to make records available to employers, I 
justified this policy in my own conscience 
on the ground that official agencies of in- 
vestigation seeking to locate Communists 
should be assisted. During those two dec- 
ades I do not know of a single Communist 
being found among our graduates, although 
there have been published charges against a 
few men who were vindicated later, 

Dr. James B. Conant in his last report as 
president of Harvard University proclaimed 
his support of intellectual freedom. But in 
my experience the issue is not intellectual 
or academic freedom but political freedom. 
I admired President Conant’s position in the 
recent campaign. He permitted deans and 
professors without reserve to campaign ac- 
tively and publicly for the rival candidates. 
But the practical problem which confronts 
deans, professors, schoolteachers, and stu- 
dents today is political freedom to discuss 
public affairs in the classrooms or at lunch- 
eon or during a “bull’” session without fear 
that someone will make a record, which may 
be investigated secretly, upon which he may 
be tried secretly, and also be convicted se- 
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cretly, either by a governmental official or 
by a prospective employer. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no- objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is POLITICAL CONFORMITY FORCED UPON 
STUDENTS? 


(By Carl W. Ackerman, dean, faculty of 
journalism, Columbia University) 


The gist of the question I would like to ask 
editors is: Can college or journalism stu- 
dents who anticipate careers on newspapers, 
in Government or industrial or even educa- 
tional offices related to public affairs be 
drastically independent in the future? 

My answer is “No,” because the freedom of 
individual independent expression of opinion 
on controversial subjects may be damaging 
and possibly dangerous to the individual's 
desire and necessity of earning a living. 

Today the yvast majority of teachers in all 
fields of instruction have learned that pro- 
motion and security depend upon conformity 
to the prevailing community or national 
concept of devotion to the public welfare. 
Although a few university administrative of- 
ficers and editors still publicly proclaim their 
adherence to the philosophy of academic 
freedom, there are few teachers today who 
would venture to test its application. Fur- 
thermore, there are not many classrooms in 
the country today where students are ad- 
vised to be drastically independent. 

I am inclined to think we are approaching 
the end of the Joseph Pulitzer era when men 
could always be drastically independent, 
That phrase appears in his message to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on his 60th birth- 
day, April 10, 1907. As a member of the 
first graduating class (1913) of the school 
he founded and as dean since 1931 I look 
back with the feeling that there has been a 
decline in the inherent or traditional self- 
assurance of men that they can be drastically 
independent on matters of professional or 
political concern. Perhaps I have followed 
a policy of overemphasizing independence 
when I could have selected another more 
tranquil and popular phrase in the same 
message “always remain devoted to the pub- 
lic welfare.” However, instead of choosing a 
policy of comfort and security I have par- 
ticipated, often in a drastically independent 
manner, in professional and political con- 
troversies receiving in return many rewards 
including election to the ASNE in 1934 on 
the nomination of William Allen White, Cas- 
per Yost, and Grove Patterson. 

The answer is “No,” also from the student's 
point of view, even that of a man or woman 
who wishes and expects to devote his life to 
journalism. 

Before or after graduation a student must 
look for a job. He knows all employers now 
investigate before hiring. He knows that an 
“A” record is no longer a sufficient recom- 
mendation, neither is a degree. Employers 
ask searching questions, not about ability, 
resourcefulness, reliability, industry, and in- 
tegrity, as in the past, but also about the 
political and social attitudes of the appli- 
cant. 

If a dean or professor should answer, in a 
particular case, that the student’s views are 
left of center, the student will not likely 
be employed even though the dean may add 
that Anne O’Hare McCormack once described 
President Roosevelt as being left of center. 
Under President Roosevelt’s administration 
it was popular to be left of center. Today 
that term is a red flag of suspicion. 

Students know also that Federal agencies 
investigate their academic records. Each 
week my office is visited by agents of several 
governmental departments. They interview 
professors, public-school teachers, references 
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and followup leads like prosecuting attor- 
neys. In practice students are tried secretly 
without their knowledge and without an 
opportunity of explaining or defending their 
records before employment by any govern- 
mental agency. And the appearance of an 
agent at a newspaper office or elsewhere 
where the student may have been tempo- 
rarily employed raises a signal of suspicion, 
even if the former employer refuses to co- 
operate with the official Federal investigating 
authority. The fact that registers is that 
X is being investigated. 

After 22 years as dean I am now discon- 
tinuing my practice of cooperating with the 
Federal, State, and police investigating agen- 
cies, except on written request and on advice 
of counsel, 

Heretofore I have given agents, producing 
identification cards, access to my Office rec- 
ords and I have endeavored to answer their 
searching questions, limiting my replies to 
the record. I have followed the policy of 
not saying anything derogatory regarding a 
degree recipient. However, I have refused 
to make records available to employers. I 
justified this policy in my own conscience on 
the ground that official agencies of investi- 
gation seeking to locate Communists should 
be assisted. During those two decades I do 
not know of a single Communist being found 
among our graduates, although there have 
been published charges against a few men 
who were vindicated later. 

Dr. James B. Conant in his last report as 
president of Harvard University proclaimed 
his support of intellectual freedom. But in 
my experience the issue is not intellectual 
or academic freedom but political freedom. 
I admired President Conant’s position in the 
recent campaign. He permitted deans and 
professors without reserve to campaign ac- 
tively and publicly for the rival candidates. 
But the practical problem which confronts 
deans, professors, school teachers, and stu- 
dents today is political freedom to discuss 
public affairs in the classrooms or at lunch- 
eon or during a bull session without fear 
that someone may make a record, which may 
be investigated secretly, upon which he may 
be tried secretly, and also be convicted se- 
cretly, either by a governmental official or 
by a prospective employer. 

Because I think we are approaching the 
end of the Pulitzer era when men could 
always be drastically independent I would 
like to ask ASNE members two questions: 

Do universities and colleges in your areas 
make academic records of professors as well 
as students available to the FBI, the CIA, 
the Secret Service, the Civil Service? 

If they do, should the practice be discon- 
tinued? 

Joseph Pulitzer also wrote on his 60th 
birthday: “Never be satisfied with merely 
printing the news * * * always fight for 
progress and reform.” 

I think our future editors now studying 
in universities and colleges should have some 
reassurance that what they say, and write 
or do as students will not turn up in some 
investigating agency of the Government or 
in some newspaper office and be used against 
them. 

Of course there will always be a few 
nonconformists and rebels among Ameri- 
can university professors and newspaper 
publishers. But silence on controversial sub- 
jects during private conversations, as well 
as in classrooms, is becoming so prevalent 
that it is dangerous to our liberties. If we 
have reached the stage in our democracy 
when fear of investigation becomes universal 
and the loyalty of college students and 
teachers must be investigated we will be 
erecting an Iron Curtain all our own. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to read the last paragraph: 

Of course, there will always be a few non- 
conformists and rebels among American uni- 
versity professors and newspaper publishers. 
But silence on controversial subjects during 
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private conversations, as well as in class- 
rooms, is becoming so prevalent that it is 
dangerous to our liberties. If we have 
reached the stage in our democracy when 
fear of investigation becomes universal and 
the loyalty of college students and teachers 
must be investigated we will be erecting an 
Iron Curtain all our own. 


Mr. President, I think this is an ex- 
tremely significant article. Here we 
find one of the leading professors of 
journalism, administering a school of 
journalism saying that in this country 
suspicion of one’s fellowmen has reached 
a point as to destroy a man’s ability to 
maintain himself free from the usual 
restraints which are imposed in totali- 
tarian countries, and so the writer of 
the article will no longer discuss freely 
with any investigating agencies the rec- 
ords of students. I think it is a very 
deplorable situation. 

Mr. President, I urge everyone to con- 
sider for a moment just what it means 
to a free democratic people. 

The question of freedom of thought, 
of opinion, and of expression is a mat- 
ter of the utmost practical importance 
to the survival of our system of society. 
It is not simply an academic question, 
as some are inclined to believe. 

If we relied upon a small group of 
bosses, a politburo, or a dictator to man- 
age and direct our affairs. The subject 
of education would not matter. As I 
have said before, my only reason for 
feeling that education, adequate educa- 
tion, is important, is that I should like 
to see our system of self-government, of 
participation by the citizens in their 
government, survive. If we are actually 
going to discard and throw overboard 
our traditional system of government, 
then, I grant that the subject of educa- 
tion is of no importance, and we can 
continue to devote our great natural 
resources only to the building of battle- 
ships, guns, and atomic bombs, and have 
no regard for the future citizens of our 
country. Iam speaking of the next gen- 
eration. I am interested in training citi- 
zens who can understand the complex 
issues of the world. That is why I think 
this matter is important. 

I believe education is directly related to 
the measure before the Senate. I havea 
feeling that if the great resources which 
are involved, to which nobody has any 
claim except the Federal Government, 
are now abandoned and are given to 
private interests, we shall have lost our 
last opportunity to do anything really 
significant to improve the education of 
the citizens of our country. As the sta- 
tistics presented by the Senator from 
Tilinois so well demonstrate, and as other 
figures show, the United States is now 
so far behind in the matter of education 
that I do not see any possibility of our 
catching up, unless something really sig- 
nificant is done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas aware of the fact that within 
the study which was initiated by General 
Eisenhower, and published under the 
auspices of Columbia University, with 
the title “The Uneducated,” to which 
the Senator has referred the statement 
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is made that an estimated 125,000 il- 
literate children are moving each year 
past the compulsory attendance ages? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had forgotten 
that statement, but it strikes me as being 
an extremely ominous development, as 
I think the Senator from Illinois will 
agree. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. LEHMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who first rose. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wished to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas how long he 
thought it would take him to complete 
his speech. It is on an interesting sub- 
ject, but since he pursued it at length 
this afternoon also, I wonder if he could 
now state how long he would take to 
complete it, so that I might advise Sen- 
ators generally. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Ohio without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Arkansas may proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I ask the 
Senator from Ohio how long he plans 
to have the Senate remain in session 
this evening? 

Mr. TAFT. I had intended to have 
the Senate continue in session only until 
the end of the Senator’s speech. If the 
Senator desires to close now, I will sug- 
gest that the Senate take a recess. If 
he desires to continue for another half 
hour or hour, I shall be glad to have the 
Senate remain in session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am just in the 
middle of a thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. I do not wish to disturb 
the Senator's thought. I was only won- 
dering whether he was going to continue 
for 10 minutes, a half hour, or an hour, 
or any other length of time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would 
largely depend on the interest of the 
audience. [Laughter.] I am highly 
gratified at the moment to notice so 
many Senators in attendance. For 
about 3 hours I spoke to practically no 
one. If everybody would go home, I 
would be willing to quit. [Laughter.] 

May I ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he would care to take a recess now? 
If so, that would be satisfactory to me. 
We might arrange the same type of 
agreement as was made last night, 
whereby I could end my speech at 12:30 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. TAFT, No, I think not. I be- 
lieve the Senator ought to finish his 
speech tonight. The Senator has al- 
ready talked for 8 hours. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But I started only 
at a quarter past 9. 

Mr. TAFT. I was referring to the 
Senator’s remarks complete to this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, the Senator 
means the amount of time I have spoken 
altogether. Does not the Senator find 
the facts I am reciting at all interesting? 

Mr. TAFT. They are interesting, but 
I listened to them this afternoon, and I 
am now hearing them for the second 
time. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. This is new ma- 
terial. What the Senator heard this 
afternoon was background for these re- 
marks. [Laughter.] 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was absent from the 
floor for a short time this evening, and 
for the first time today—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yielded only for 
a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if I have been 
correctly informed that the distin- 
guished majority leader has announced 
that he will move tomorrow to lay the 
Hill amendment and the Anderson sub- 
stitute on the table. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator that I suppose that happened 
in his absence. The majority leader an- 
nounced or gave notice on the floor that 
he definitely and positively will move to 
lay on the table tomorrow afternoon the 
Hill amendment and the Anderson sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If that be so, would 
the Senator from Arkansas agree with 
me that it would be unusual and unjus- 
tiflable to try to choke off debate on a 
question so important to the entire 
American people as the education of 
their children? 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Arkansas would agree with me that, save 
for the question of survival, or of na- 
tional security, there is no question so 
important to the welfare of the Nation 
as the education of our young people. 
If that is the case, would not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas agree with me that 
there should be no forcible means used 
to choke off debate? If the Senator 
agrees with me, I wish to say that such 
action is not going to choke off debate, 
for the opponents of the Holland joint 
resolution will still have a right to debate 
the joint resolution as a whole, and we 
shall continue to debate it. 

But my question—and it may seem to 
be a long question, but I know what I am 
driving at, and I intend to pursue it—is 
whether the Senator from Arkansas does 
not agree with me that it would be an 
unjustifiable and indefensible move on 
the part of the majority leader of the 
Senate—and I am glad that he is on 
the floor while I am talking—to seek 
to choke off debate on an amendment 
which is of such great interest and such 
great importance to the entire Nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator, with one reser- 
vation. I do not think he needed even 
to say, “with the exception of security,” 
because, as the book to which I have just 
referred, issued under the sponsorship of 
General Eisenhower, clearly shows, edu- 
cation directly influences our ability to 
defend ourselves by force of arms. 

When we consider that the equivalent 
of 40 divisions of men were disqualified 
in the draft of the Second World War be- 
cause of mental and physical disability, 
which was clearly associated with lack of 
education, or lack of opportunity to know 
or understand the most elementary 
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principles of sanitation, we need not say 
“except for survival.” It is survival, in 

my opinion, over a long period. There 

is nothing more important, even to mili- 
es survival, than an adequate educa- 
ion. 

The Senator may recall that we had 
before us the facts as to the number of 
engineers being graduated in 1955 from 
Russia’s technical school and from our 
own. It is estimated by the Director of 
the Science Foundation, Mr. Water- 
man—I read the article into the RECORD 
earlier today—that in 1955 the United 
States will graduate 17,000 engineers, 
and Russia will graduate 50,000. If any- 
one does not think that has some bear- 
ing on our ability to survive, either in 
peacetime or in wartime, I think he lacks 
imagination or understanding. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for another 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas permit me to withdraw my 
characterization that, save for defense, 
education is the most important issue 
before the people? Let me say, rather, 
that they run pari passu—on an equality. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas further, if he did not 
make a report this afternoon based upon 
the books which was published under the 
auspices. of our very highly respected 
President of the United States, to the 
effect that of 17 million men who were 
examined in the World War for service 
in the United States Army, 5 million were 
declared ineligible because of some men- 
tal deficiencies? If that is the case, can 
the Senator from Arkansas conceive of 
anything more important than that we 
attempt, through the resources of the 
entire Nation—and these are the re- 
sources of the entire Nation—to build up 
our educational system, for the benefit 
not of New York, not of Arkansas, not 
of Illinois, not of Florida alone, but of 
the 48 States in the Union? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. As I recall, the number 
who were rejected for mental, physical, 
and moral deficiencies was a little more 
than 5 million. 

If the Senator from New York will 
examine the book carefully, he will see 
that it clearly demonstrates that all 
these deficiencies have a very close asso- 
ciation with the lack of educational op- 
portunities. It is true that a small per- 
centage of that number would not re- 
spond to any kind of educational oppor- 
tunities, but the book is very interesting 
in that it follows an experiment 
throughout. It contains a long and de- 
tailed description of an experiment with 
a sample of the group of individuals who 
were rejected for various reasons. The 
sample consisted of some 400. The 
Army ran a carefully supervised experi- 
ment, which proved that 3 out of 4 would 
and did respond to educational oppor- 
tunities. In other words, they ended up 
as serviceable members of the Armed 
Forces. They learned to read orders; 
they could comprehend orders, either 
oral or written; they learned to write 
their names; and they were able to func- 
tion as members of the armed services. 
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I think it was proved quite conclusively 
that approximately 3 out of 4 of the 
rejectees, if they had been given proper 
educational opportunities, would have 
been acceptable in the Armed Forces. 
That is a very large percentage and 
would have made a tremendous differ- 
ence in the number of men we had to 
draft into the armed services. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I am not 
trying to commit the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to criticism of the distinguished 
majority leader, as I am criticizing him, 
but I should like to ask him whether he 
does not believe that my heartfelt, strong, 
sincere, and vigorous criticism of any 
attempt to stop the discussion with re- 
gard to the educational needs of the 
country is appropriate from the stand- 
point of the United States Senate, and 
from the standpoint of the entire Nation? 
So far as I am concerned, I shall con- 
tinue to make the criticism just as long 
as I possibly can. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator, and I am very happy to know 
of his conviction on this question, I feel 
the same way about it. 

There is one aspect of this matter 
which may be a little encouraging. It 
may well be that the leader. of the ma- 
jority senses that the public is seeing 
through to the real facts in this matter, 
and that there is beginning to be some 
reaction in the country, which is dis- 
turbing him. It is felt that there is a 
necessity for moving rapidly to foreclose 
the development of public opinion. That 
is the only development I can think of 
which would inspire the majority leader 
to take such drastic action. Possibly he 
is afraid that if this process continues 
much longer the people of the country 
will understand the real issue which is 
involved, and therefore they will bring 
pressure to bear on Members of the Sen- 
ate. The joint resolution may well be 
defeated if they do not move rapidly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I must select my 
words very carefully, because I am con- 
fined to a question; so I will put it in 
this way: 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Arkansas agrees with the Senator from 
New York that, in the fight which we 
who are opposing the Holland joint res- 
olution and supporting the Anderson 
substitute and the Hill amendment are 
waging, we are seeking not to filibuster, 
but to educate the people of the United 
States, and, as I said this morning, some 
of the Members of this great delibera- 
tive body, with respect to the dangers 
and evils of the pending measure. This 
joint resolution would deprive 48 States 
of their rights. It would deprive 159 
million people of their rights, merely for 
the benefit of 3 States of the Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I do not think there 
can be any doubt about it. Of course, I 
am in agreement with the Senator’s 
Point of view. 
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Mr, President, I am greatly heartened 
by the reaction of some of our newly 
arrived Members. They are exhibiting 
much more enthusiasm as an audience 
than any we have had so far. I think it 
has been rather sad that many propo- 
nents of the joint resolution have seen 
fit to absent themselves from the Cham- 
ber until this evening. 

There is a strange thing about night 
sessions. None of us seem to like them, 
I do not particularly like them; yet there 
is always a better audience in the eve- 
ning than there is at any other time dur- 
ing the day. It may well be that the 
business of the Senate would progress 
much more rapidly if we were to convene 
at 6 o'clock in the evening and leave the 
day free for committee work, or what- 
ever other work must be done. 

I understand that under the rules of 
the Senate committees are not supposed 
to meet while the Senate is in session, 
However, I have received notices right 
along concerning meetings of committees 
every afternoon of this week. ‘There 
again there is a complete breakdown, it 
seems to me, of the rules of the Senate. 

We certainly must be in a transitional 
period from a constitutional system, and 
from the rules of conduct in the Senate, 
to some unknown system of conduct. 

If I may do so, I should like to return 
to the train of thought which I was 
seeking to develop with regard to the 
importance of education to our Govern- 
ment and the effect which the low level 
of education is having upon our pres- 
ent situation. 

The ultimate power and strength of 
our whole society depends upon the rea- 
sonably wise and informed judgment of 
all our citizens. If we permit this creep- 
ing paralysis of our freedom of thought 
and expression to continue, I say we are 
doomed to lose our political freedom and 
to become the subjects of some domestic 
or foreign boss. 

Mr. President, the statement which I 
placed in the Recorp a few moments 
ago was made by the dean of one of our 
most important schools engaged in 
training young people for journalism, 
and it is truly alarming. 

Mr. President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to insert a short statement from 
the magazine Newsweek of March. 23, 
which is only one-third or one-half of a 
column in length. It is entitled “Rural 
Run Around.” 

First, I wish to cite 1 or 2 facts con- 
tained in the article. I shall not read 
the whole article, but only 1 or 2 pas- 
sages from it, to indicate its general 
nature. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would be willing 
to yield to Senators for questions, but 
my voice is weakening, and it is very dif- 
ficult to speak above the furor which 
is being caused on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by private conversations. 

This article is based upon the National 
Education Association research bulletin 
of February 1953. It states the most re- 
cent statistics with regard to matters, 
which I discussed in very abbreviated 
form earlier today. Here is one aspect 
of the problem. It is very significant, 
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and it ties in with the article to which 
I referred previously. It reads: 

Moreover, the teachers often feel gagged 
in the classroom and out. The NEA report 
states that they stay clear of controversial 
subjects in school or out for fear of outside 
pressure groups and adverse public opinion, 
One in three high-school teachers does not 
dare to discuss sex with pupils. One in ten 
rural high-school teachers does not dare to 
discuss communism. 


Mr. President, what could be more 
ridiculous or disastrous in the long run, 
if there has grown up in our school sys- 
tem a timidity about discussing com- 
munism? If we are to raise a group of 
people who are completely unaware of 
the character and danger of commu- 
nism, how can we expect an effective re- 
sistance to its spread? How can we ex- 
pect to conduct an effective information 
program, for example, if many people do 
not know anything about it? It seems 
to me that this is an utterly fantastic 
and ridiculous policy that is developing 
in this country, as a result of a variety 
of causes, but primarily because of the 
poor quality of our educational system. 

The article says: 

One in ten rural high-school teachers does 
not feel free to discuss communism. 


I think that is one of the most dis- 
heartening statements I have ever read 
with regard to the future of our country. 

The article quotes the report of the 


One in thirteen felt the same way about 
socialism. 


All the Senators who are interested 
in the passage of the joint resolution 
profess to be opposed to socialism and 
communism. How do they expect to 
create a real bulwark against them if our 
children do not know anything about 
them, if they are forbidden subjects? 

It is a strange characteristic of human 
nature that human beings are very often 
attracted to something they do not un- 
derstand, because they are always look- 
ing for utopia. If they do not under- 
Stand communism, they are likely to be- 
lieve the false promises made about it. 
Unless they understand that the prom- 
ises are false, they are likely to fall for 
them. I think that explains its popu- 
larity, such as it has, in many of the 
very backward countries. I think it is 
ignorance more than it is starvation, be- 
cause their minds do not understand 
what is being said to them. It is be- 
cause they fall for these phony promises 
that communism has made progress in 
China and fn other countries. They be- 
lieve these things largely because they 
do not know anything about them. 

Yet it is becoming a forbidden subject 
in our schools. That is the report of 
the NEA. It is based on a very careful 
questionnaire sent to the rural teachers, 
and all the summaries are contained in 
the booklet Ihavein my hand. The last 
sentence is significant. It says: 

As for the country teacher, if he or she 
had to do it over again, 1 in 3 would choose 
some other profession. 


Mr. President, what could be more 
damning to our system of education than 
the fact that 1 out of 3 of all those in 
it, if they had it to do over again, would 
choose another profession? Does any- 
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one believe that a person engaged in any 
profession, whether teaching or other 
profession, who wishes he had never 
entered that profession, can be a really 
effective teacher or lawyer, or even a 
Senator? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

X Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas feel that the charge 
which has been made that liberal meas- 
ures and many acts which have been 
proposed for the benefit and welfare of 
the American people are communistic, 
that that kind of advertising is bene- 
fiting communism and helping to put 
it on a pedestal? For instance, when we 
had before us the bill dealing with na- 
tional health the charge was made that 
it had been taken from the Soviet con- 
stitution. Charges have also been made 
that other measures have been taken 
from the Soviet constitution. Yet those 
were liberal measures, and finally they 
were adopted. 

Does not the Senator from Arkansas 
think that is a bad situation, namely, 
when so many things that are valuable 
to the people are charged as being com- 
munistic? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Montana is quite correct. In 
other words, as I understand him, there 
has been great confusion and a lack of 
knowledge about what communism real- 
ly is. Some persons in our country have 
opposed some important developments 
which may or may not have been com- 
munistic. Yet by the loose use of the 
word “communistic,” in describing those 
developments, such persons have con- 
fused the situation and have made it 
difficult to obtain a proper understand- 
ing of what communistic things really 
are. 

In fact, I understand there is an in- 
creasing reluctance on the part of many 
persons to discuss such controversial 
questions. I suppose they fear that if 
they discuss them, at some unknown time 
in the future they may be haled before 
a committee and there may be accused 
of participating in Communist activities, 
at least insofar as they may be said to 
have discussed them. 

So I say that a misunderstanding of 
both our own system and the Communist 
system is very dangerous. I think that 
is one of the greatest dangers we face in 
connection with the preservation of the 
integrity of our own system. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the résumé of the article 
printed at this point in the Recorp, for 
the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL RUNAROUND 

“The plumbing is inadequate. There is no 
bathroom, no cupboards * * * and just cold 
running water,” said one irate married man. 
A woman, also a country teacher, reported: 
“I also have to clean the knee-deep weeds off 
the school grounds * * * However, the 
school board sent me a rake and a hoe.” 

Nearly half of the Nation’s 1,040,000 teach- 
ers work in rural schools. To find out how 


these educational jacks-of-all-trades were 
making out, the powerful National Edu- 


cation Association decided to survey them. 
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With 4,000 replies in by last week, the NEA 
researchers released some miserable facts. 
In most cases, the rural teacher is married 
(3 out of 4 are women) or ras 1 dependent. 
Yet the average rural salary is only $2,484 a 
year, as compared with the national average 
for teachers of $3,405. Most country teach- 
ers are in debt $800. 

Most live in small houses or apartments. 
One in four has no inside toilet, tub, or 
shower, and one in three has no telephone. 
Many classes are held in borrowed space. 
Samples: a cafeteria, a cheese factory, a 
dance hall, a pool room, a school bus garage, 
and a warehouse. After long school hours, 
the teacher is often expected to clean the 
schoolhouse, tend the fire, perhaps drive the 
school bus, or serve as general school re- 
pairman. Some are forbidden to smoke, 
have visitors, or go away on weekends. 

Moreover, the teachers often feel gagged in, 
the classroom and out. The NEA report 
states that they steer clear of controversial 
subjects in school or out for fear of outside 
pressure groups and adverse public opinion. 
One in three high-school teachers does not 
dare to discuss sex with pupils. One in 10 
rural high school teachers did not feel free 
to discuss communism * * * one in thirteen 
felt the same way about socialism. 

As for the country teacher, if he or she 
had to do it all over again, one in three 
would choose some other profession. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall read one other sentence in the 
article, which I believe to be very sig- 
nificant: 

Public opinion was by far the most fre- 
quent reason for avoiding issues both in the 
community and in the classroom. 


T understand that to mean fear on the 
part of teachers that they would find 
themselves not in conformity with public 
opinion. That shows a very distinct lack 
of independence, a matter about which 
Mr. Ackerman was writing. I believe 
that situation ultimately will result in 
the disintegration and atrophy of our 
democratic institutions. 

If this situation, as described in the 
bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is actually the state of mind of 
the teaching profession—and I must say 
that the evidence both here and from 
other sources leads us to believe that the 
situation is exactly as it is reported in 
that bulletin—then we are on the way 
toward the destruction of the most vital 
element of our democracy, namely, the 
inquiring and bold mind of the non- 
conformist. 

Of course, Mr. President, not all of us 
can be nonconformists, nor do all of us 
have original or inquiring minds. But 
those among our people who may have 
such intellects have from time to time, 
almost since time immemorial, supplied 
the drive, the imagination, and the vision 
which have created our society. Does 
anyone believe that Jefferson, Madison, 
Payne, and all the other great men who 
founded our country and gave us our 
Constitution were conformists? Does 
anyone believe that those men hesitated 
to express their opinions because they 
thought they might not be in conformity 


with the public opinion which prevailed 
at that time? 


There never would have been a United 
States if the spirit which now is becom- 
ing so prevalent among our teachers had 
prevailed at the time of Washington, 
Madison, and Jefferson; certainly not. 
Those men were nonconformists, with 
brains and intellects; and most of them 
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were educated men with a thorough 
knowledge of other lands and of the his- 
tory of human progress. 

Mr. President, since the beginning of 
our Nation we have professed an unal- 
terable abhorrence of tyranny of every 
kind, especially an abhorrence of the 
kind of tyranny which seeks to control 
the minds of freemen. Much of our 
Constitution is devoted to the problem 
of preventing the Government itself 
from controlling the free expression of 
thoughts by every citizen; and yet we 
know that illiteracy and ignorance have 
been and are most powerful tools of the 
tyrant. In fact, ignorance itself may be 
said to be the greatest tyrant over the 
minds of men, Yet the record shows 
what an inadequate job we have done 
to destroy that tyrant. 

If I may once again use Thomas Jef- 
ferson as my authority, as I did earlier 
in my remarks—for I know of no better 
authority—let me say that one of the 
greatest statements Thomas Jefferson 
ever made was that— 

I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 


hostility to every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man. 


I think that is what motivated Jeffer- 
son when he spent so much of his efforts 
and time in attempting to create in the 
State of Virginia a system of public edu- 
cation. Although we know that he 
failed in that project, even though he 
exerted himself to the utmost, yet we 
realize that he did succeed in establish- 
ing the University of Virginia, which has 
had a great effect upon both that com- 
monwealth and the Nation as a whole. 

It was his hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man which 
inspired Thomas Jefferson in his efforts 
to create a system of public education in 
Virginia and in his successful creation of 
the great university of that State. 

Can any Member of the Senate doubt. 
that if Jefferson were here today he 
would surely vote to dedicate these great 
national natural resources to the educa- 
tion of our citizens? I do not think there 
is any doubt in the world that if Jeffer- 
son had an opportunity to vote upon this 
measure to devote these natural re- 
sources to the education of the youth of 
our country he would vote to do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 
re Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Can the Senator from 
Arkansas conceive of anything that 
would more greatly raise the educational 
standards of our Nation than to devote 
the royalties, amounting to between $5 
billion and $15 billion, to the cause of 
education? Would not that change our 
entire educational system and make it 
possible to correct the many defects 
which now exist in it, and to advance 
the cause of education generally in our 
land? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is absolutely 
correct, and I can think of no other pos- 
sibility in the foreseeable future of aid- 
ing so greatly our educational system. 

That is a matter that puzzles me a 
little about the evident determination 
of the distinguished majority leader in 
this matter, because I recall quite well 
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that he was a co-sponsor, or at least, 
was a supporter, of the bill providing 
for Federal aid to education. Of course, 
that bill passed the Senate, and I sup- 
ported it. In those days, before the 
Senator from Ohio was majority leader, 
he evidenced a great interest in Federal 
aid to education. That bill contem- 
plated the use of only $300 million, but 
it also contemplated the use of tax 
money from the Federal Treasury. I 
can understand how, with the prospect 
of a depression coming on, due to the 
usual policies of the Republican Party, 
such Senators might be very careful 
about the use of tax money. 

Yet, here we have a proposal to use a 
fund which, if used, will in no way af- 
fect the tax moneys. It will in fact re- 
lieve the burdens of the taxpayer, if we 
can devote to the education of our young 
people the natural resources in question, 
which in effect are a kind of windfall 
that nobody expected a few years ago. 
It will not cause any burden on anyone 
at all. I think it is a God-given oppor- 
tunity to cure the greatest defect in our 
society. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator 
agree with me in my interpretation of 
what we are trying to do, namely, that 
the sums which I have mentioned would 
be applied to the education of the chil- 
dren of every one of the 48 States— 
New York, Illinois, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
California, Wyoming, Arizona, Montana, 
and all the rest of the 48 States—and 
would thus benefit every child and every 
citizen and resident of the country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The Hill amendment 
provides for the distribution of the 
income from the lands in question 
on a per capita basis. It is very simple: 
There need be no argument about it. It 
will benefit, as the Senator says, all 
children, by providing better educational 
opportunities; and it is better opportuni- 
ties for the children that we need. 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
period in our history when the issues 
confronting our people have been more 
complex and more difficult to deal with. 
The Russians have, of course, deliber- 
ately, as a part of their war upon the 
free nations of the west, shrewdly and 
persistently set out to confuse every- 
body. The best defense that I know of 
to this kind of attack is a well-informed, 
intelligent, well-educated citizenry. 

One of the very greatest handicaps 
this country has in this war of ideas is 
the fuzzy and confused ideas which are 
so prevalent about the nature of our 
enemy. 

A few days ago, on April 9, there ap- 
peared an extremely interesting edito- 
rial in the Washington Post pointing out 
how inadequate are our ideas about com- 
munism. I should like to read this for 
the information of the Senate. 

I think this goes to the very heart of 
the question we have been discussing. 
How can we expect people to combat 
something they do not understand? 
How do we go about trying to combat 
eancer or tuberculosis or any other dis- 
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ease of the body? I want to read this 
editorial. It is entitled, “What is a Com- 
munist?” I read: 


The Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., has 
come forward with another resourceful piece 
of journalistic enterprise throwing some 
needed light on a deeply shadowed subject. 
This is the same puckish newspaper that 
celebrated Independence Day 2 years ago by 
sending out a reporter to solicit signatures 
to a petition composed exclusively of ex- 
cerpts from the Bill of Rights and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Virtually everyone 
approached rejected the petition as subver- 
sive. Recently the Capital Times published 
answers by 100 persons—together with their 
names and photographs—to the simple ques- 
tion, Whats a Communist? Many of those 
approached refused to discuss the subject 
at all. 


That is similar to the situation among 
the school teachers. They are not 
going to discuss communism. When 
they are asked, “What is a Communist?” 
they do not want to say a word about it 
for fear somebody might criticize them, 
or because they might be called to ac- 
count for their answer. It is very sig- 
nificant that in America today people 
refuse, because of fear, even to answer 
such a question as, “What is a Commu- 
nist?” The editorial continues: 

Many refused to be quoted; 241 individ- 
uals had to be interviewed before 100 quota- 
ble answers could be obtained. 

Sad to say, no very high level of under- 
standing of communism is indicated by the 
answers. 


Mr. President, these were adults, pri- 
marily, I think. They represented a 
cross section of the citizenry of the town. 
The editorial continues: 

Distrust of it and distaste for it are preva- 
lent and plain enough. But it can scarcely 
be said that these reactions are firmly 
grounded in knowledge of the subject. A 
considerable portion of those who answered 
admitted ignorance. A bookkeeper, for in- 
stance, replied with rather disarming can- 
dor: “A person who believes in the socialist 
form of government. I'm not sure I know 
what I’m talking about.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Chair, 
I hope the Chair will assist in keeping 
order in the Chamber. I continue: 

A farmer said: “I don't know what they 
are, to come down toit. You hear a lot about 
them all the time, though.” 


That was a very frank answer. 
editorial continues: 


And a housewife put it this way: “I don't 
know much about it. I really don’t know 
what a Communist is. I think they should 
throw them out of the White House.” 

Some ^f the responses were cast in cliches, 
as, for instance, that of the lady who de- 
clared that “a Communist is a person who 
never had anything and doesn’t want any- 
one else to have anything.” Many were 
grounded in antipathy to the anti-religious 
character of communism. One man declared 
that “a Communist is similar to an atheist 
and does not believe in God. I can't make a 
real definition of a Communist.” Many were 
more abusive than informative. 


That is a very common characteristic 
that has developed within recent years. 
There are a great many people who are 
inclined to be more abusive than in- 
formative. The editorial continues: 

An elderly lady dealt with the subject very 
simply: “A Communist is not a good Ameri- 


The 
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can; that would be my definition of one,” 
while a younger lady let go at this: “A Com- 
munist is a person who wants war.” 

A few persons provided more precise defi- 
nitions: “A Communist,” one man put it, 
“is somebody that believes in the Russian 
form of government and believes that every- 
thing should belong to the state and wealth 
should be divided up.” This seems to us re- 
markably accurate and descriptive—although 
no more accurate, perhaps, than the defini- 
tion provided by a student: “It is a name 
McCarty uses to smear his enemies with.” 
Everything considered, it seems clear that 
the Communists are not popular in Wiscon- 
sin. It is not so clear, however—assuming 
knowledge to be power—that the people of 
Senator McCartruy’s State are very well 
armed against the menace they detest. 


Mr. President, I think that editorial is 
an extremely interesting commentary 
upon the present scene in this country. 
While I am on that subject, I should 
like to take occasion to compliment the 
Washington Post upon the originality of 
many of its editors. It was with great 
regret that I noticed in the Post only 
yesterday, I believe, or the day before, 
the retirement from the editorial page 
of Mr. Herbert B. Elliston, who I think 
has made a fine contribution to the in- 
terest and originality of the editorial 
page of the Washington Post. I only 
wish there were more newspapers in the 
country who had editors with as much 
energy and originality as Mr. Elliston. 
Not that I have always agreed with Mr. 
Elliston, for, if I recall correctly, he had 
a complete misapprehension of the sig- 
nificance of rule XXII of the Senate. 

I have sometimes violently disagreed 
with him about that subject, and there 
have been other subjects on which I dis- 
agreed with him, but he was free to ex- 
press his opinion on almost any subject. 
There are newspapers that do not dare 
to express themselves freely on any sub- 
ject if they think they are not exactly in 
conformity with the prevailing public 
opinion of their communities. There 
are, of course, many smaller newspapers 
which have not yet succcumbed to this 
sort of miasmic fear which is creeping 
over the country. I think that has un- 
doubtedly contributed to some of the 
mistakes we have made in the past 30 
years. Because we did not understand it 
we have made some mistakes. I think 
that is the primary reason why we have 
made mistakes rather than any sabotage 
on the part of anyone in our Govern- 
ment. A few other reasons may have 
been discovered, but, by and large, I 
would say that ignorance of the nature 
of communism is more at the basis of 
some of the mistakes we have made than 
is any disloyalty on the part of anyone. 

The confusion of thought on the part 
of our people about the nature of com- 
munism is, as I have said, very dangerous 
to the future of our country. People 
tend to exaggerate and to fear the un- 
known. I think our ignorance of com- 
munism, its real nature, and its purposes, 
has undoubtedly contributed to the mis- 
takes we have made in meeting its 
challenge. 

But with inadequate schools for our 
children and the growth of the fear of 
free discussion in the schools instead of 
making progress toward greater under- 
standing, I am not at all sure but that 


we grow progressively more ignorant and 
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blind as to our real situation in the 
world. 

I do not think I overstate the facts 
when I say that during the past 8 years, 
since the close of World War II, there 
has been an appreciable change in the 
freedom of expression, not only of 
schoolteachers, but also of persons in 
public life and throughout our land. 

In the 1930's, when I lived in Washing- 
ton and when I taught school, there was 
no hesitancy in discussing any subject, 
certainly none in discussing communism, 
When people differed, the difference was 
attributed not to some evil, unpatriotic, 
or subversive motive, but simply to a 
difference in judgment. We then recog- 
nized that since all men have different 
backgrounds, different information, dif- 
ferent parents, and different experiences, 
their different viewpoints were quite hon- 
est and natural. We endeavored to re- 
concile the differences by argument and 
conciliation. 

But today, in many areas of political 
or public affairs, differences from those 
who are powerful or popular are often 
attributed to subversion. If one’s mo- 
tives are attacked, of course, there is no 
room for argument, for reasonable dis- 
cussion, or for conciliation. This atmos- 
phere is precisely that which the Nazis 
in Germany and the Communists in 
Russia have developed to the height of 
perfection. It tolerates no opposition; 
it is, in short, totalitarian. 

Mr. President, as I have pondered the 
growth of this tyranny of the mind of 
our people in recent years, I recalled a 
passage in one of the great books about 
America, Democracy in America, by 
Alexis de Tocqueville. I am not saying, 
for I do not believe, that we have yet 
irrevocably lost the power to control our 
destiny; that we cannot reassert our in- 
tellectual freedom; but I do say that 
conditions justify our giving heed to the 
matter and taking steps to prevent the 
growth of the spirit of totalitarian 
thought control. 

T should like to read to the Senate a 
short passage from Democracy in Amer- 
ica, page 263, entitled “Power Exercised 
by the Majority in America Upon 
Opinion.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
I was not sure that I would want to read 
it until I had seen the demonstration by 
the majority leader that he intended to 
use the full power of the majority he 
controls to enforce a gag rule upon the 
Senate. The majority leader, I suppose, 
is reflecting to some extent at least that 
same growth of the power of the major- 
ity and the desire to use force to bring 
people into line. 

I want to read a short statement, 
in view of the great wisdom of Mr. 
de Toqueville—wisdom which I may say 
has been proved by experience and by 
what has actually happened in this 
country in so many instances. I would 
say he was a great prophet as to what 
we can expect in this Nation. He said: 

Power exercised by the majority in Amer- 
ica upon opinion. 

In America, when the majority has once 
irrevocably decided a question, all discus- 
sion ceases. Reason for this—moral power 
exercised by the majority upon opinion— 
democratic republics have applied despotism 
to the minds of men. 
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That is the introductory statement, 
Mr. President. I read further: 


It is in the examination of the exercise 
of thought in the United States that we 
clearly perceive how far the power of the 
majority surpasses all the powers with which 
we are acquainted in Europe. Thought is an 
invisible and subtle power that mocks all 
the efforts of tyranny. At the present time 
the most absolute monarch in Europe cannot 
prevent certain opinions hostile to their 
authority from circulating in secret through 
their dominions and even in their courts, It 
is not so in America; as long as the majority 
is still undecided, discussion is carried on; 
but as soon as its decision is irrevocably 
pronounced, everyone is silent, and the 
friends as well as the opponents of the meas- 
ure unite in assenting to its propriety. The 
reason for this is perfectly clear: No monarch 
is so absolute as to combine all the powers 
of society in his own hands and to conquer 
all opposition, as a majority is able to do, 
which has the right both of making and of 
executing the laws. 

The authority of a king is physical and 
controls the actions of men without sub- 
duing their will. But the majority possesses 
a power that is physical and moral at the 
same time, which acts upon the will as much 
as upon the actions and represses not only 
all contest, but all controversy. 

I know of no country in which there is so 
little independence of mind and real free- 
dom of discussion as in America. In any 
constitutional state in Europe every sort of 
religious and political theory may be freely 
preached and disseminated; for there is no 
country in Europe so subdued by any single 
authority as not to protect the man who 
taises his voice in the cause of truth from 
the consequences of his hardihood. If he 
is unfortunate enough to live under an abso- 
lute government, the people are often on 
his side; if he inhabits a free country, he 
can, if necessary, find a shelter behind the 
throne. The aristocratic part of society sup- 
ports him in some countries, and the de- 
mocracy in others. But in a nation where 
democratic institutions exist, organized like 
those of the United States, there is but 1 
authority, 1 element of strength and success, 
with nothing beyond it. 

In America the majority raises formidable 
barriers around the liberty of opinion; with- 
in these barriers an author may write what 
he pleases, but woe to him if he goes beyond 
them. Not that he is in danger of an auto- 
ca-fé, but he is exposed to continued oblo- 
quy, and persecution. His political career 
is closed forever, since he has offended the 
only authority that is able to open it. Every 
sort of compensation, even that of celebrity, 
is refused to him, Before making public his 
opinions, he thought he had sympathizers; 
now it seems to him that he has none any 
more since he has revealed himself to every- 
one; then those who blame him criticize 
loudly and those who think as he does keep 
quiet and move away without courage. He 
yields at length, overcome by the daily effort 
which he has to make, and subsides into si- 
lence, as if he felt remorse for having spoken 
the truth. 

Fetters and headsmen were the coarse in- 
struments that tyranny formerly employed; 
but the civilization of our age has perfected 
despotism itself, though it seemed to have 
nothing to learn. Monarchs had, so to 
speak, materialized oppression; the demo- 
cratie republics of the present day have 
rendered it as entirely an affair of the mind 
as the will which it is intended to coerce. 
Under the absolute sway of one man the 
body was attacked in order to subdue the 
soul; but the soul escaped the blows which 
were directed against it and rose proudly 
superior. Such is not the course adopted 
by tyranny in democratic republics; there 
the body is left free, and the soul is enslaved. 
‘The master no longer says: “You shall think 
as Ido or you shall die"— 
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` I'submit this is exactly what has hap- 
pened in this country— 

“but,” he says, “You are free to think differ- 
ently from me and to retain your life, your 
property, and all that you possess; but you 
are henceforth a stranger among your peo- 
ple. You may retain your civil rights, but 
they will be useless to you, for you will never 
be chosen by your fellow citizens if you so- 
licit their votes; and they will affect to scorn 
you if you ask for their esteem. You will 
remain among men, but you will be deprived 
of the rights of mankind. Your fellow 
creatures will shun you like an impure be- 
ing; and even those who believe in your 
innocence will abandon you, lest they should 
be shunned in their turn. Go in peace. I 
have given you your life, but it is an exist- 
ence worse than death.” 


That is exactly what has happened to 
many people in this country. They dare 
not express themselves. I know of no 
way to reverse that trend better than by 
education. I do not know how to repress 
this feeling, this expression of tyranny. 
We feel it in this body. We all know it. 
Things become too difficult when there 
is involved the insinuation which differ- 
entiates one from public opinion, if you 
like, the tyranny of the majority, as the 
author puts it in this passage. I do not 
say, and I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression, that this is irrevocable; that it 
is all done. I say this man’s opinions, 
because of the astuteness of many of his 
observations, are well worth considera- 
ation. I say that we have drifted along 
that road. How can we reverse the 
trend? The only way we can do it is 
by imparting greater wisdom to our peo- 
ple, arousing in them an understanding 
of the values of our system, an under- 
standing, above all, of the nature of our 
opponents, the Communists. 

If we are going to shut our eyes to it 
and blind our children to it and remain 
ignorant of it, I do not know that we 
can survive. The fact of the matter is 
that, if we are going to survive, we shall 
have to do so by our own efforts and our 
own wisdom, in my opinion. 

The only way in which to improve 
our wisdom is to improve the quality of 
the education of our young people who 
are growing up, and who will be the 
citizens to protect the fortunes of this 
country in the future. 

As I have said, I do not think we have 
reached the deplorable conditions de- 
scribed by this eminent observer; but if 
our schools are permitted to deteriorate 
further, if we continue the wholly in- 
adequate support of the schools, I think 
we can expect this condition to mate- 
rialize, just as Mr. Alexis de Tocqueville 
has described it. Ignorance breeds fears 
and prejudices. Ignorance makes for 
fanatics and extremists. Ignorant peo- 
ple tend to follow the most flamboyant 
demagogs and easily throw off the re- 
straints of civilized life. We have ob- 
served that in many parts of the world 
in recent years, in one country after 
another, 

So in conclusion on this point, Mr. 
President, if this Nation is to play its 
proper role as the leader of the western 
democracies, if we are to understand 
the many complex issues confronting us, 
we must have enlightened people. For 
our own future, for the future of what 
we know as western Christian civiliza- 
tion, I think we should devote the nat- 
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ural resources of the marginal seas to 
the education of future generations of 
young Americans, as provided in the 
Hill amendment to the Anderson bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to ask the 
majority leader a question, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall be delighted to 
hear the Senator's question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have finished 
this portion of my speech. I have one 
other matter which relates to the general 
problem of disposal of the public domain. 
I do not think it would take me very 
long to complete it. Would the Senator 
prefer that I proceed tonight? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator could per- 
haps finish in a half hour—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has any objection to 
recessing now, and I could finish in the 
morning, with an agreement by unani- 
mous consent to complete my remarks 
by 11:30 a. m. 

Mr. TAFT. I would be willing to agree 
to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
punish the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT, That would be satisfac- 
tory to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas may be permitted to retain the 
floor tomorrow morning, without his re- 
marks counting as another speech, pro- 
vided he relinquishes the floor at 11:30; 
or, if there be a quorum call, that he re- 
linquish the floor a half hour after the 
quorum call is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL ADDRESSES, EDITO- 
RIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., PRINTED 
IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. DANIEL: 

Statement prepared by him regarding San 

Jacinto Day, 1953. 
By Mr. THYE: 

Address entitled “The Challenge: Re- 
search,” delivered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before the National Institute of Ani- 
mal Agriculture, at West Lafayette, Ind., on 
April 21, 1953. 

Editorial entitled “Mr. Humphrey Speaks 
Sense,” published in the Washington Eye- 
ning Star of April 21, 1953. 

Article entitled “No Depression Under 
GOP,” written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 21, 1953. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

Article regarding the Astin case, written 
by Robert L. Riggs, and published in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I raove 
that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 22, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
of all consolation and compassion, of all 
wisdom and truth, in these moments of 
prayer may we become more fully con- 
scious of Thy presence which is ever 
round about us. 

Grant that as we face tasks which 
test our courage and demand the conse- 
cration of our noblest manhood and 
womanhood we may not presume that 
we can conquer and carry on in our own 
strength. 

Give us the insight to understand that 
the blessings of happiness and peace of 
mind, which we long for, are the by- 
products of righteous living and the 
eternal possession of those who do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with the 
Lord and put their trust in Thee. 

Help us to lock out upon all the hours 
of the new day with a clearer vision 
of Thy divine love which will never fail 
and Thy divine light which will never 
fade. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


APRIL 21, 1953. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honor- 
able WILLIAM M. Tuck as a Representative- 
elect to the 83d Congress from the 5th 
Congressional District of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of the Honorable Thomas B, 
Stanley, has been received and is on file in 
this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. TUCK appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


SUBMERGED LANDS BILL 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
correct any erroneous impressions that 
Members of this body may have received 
as a result of certain remarks made by 
a Member of the other body Saturday, 
April 18, with respect to the attitude 
of the citizens of my 18th District of 
California on the submerged-lands 
question. 
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-The remarks to which I refer appear 
on page 3296 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord for that date. 

This august Member of the other body 
described a visit he made to my city, 
Long Beach, Calif., last year. His visit 
was of a short few hours duration, was 
made during his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, and, I am sure from accounts of 
that visit, it concerned much more his 
talking than his listening to the people 
of my city. 

I do not rise to argue the point with 
the distinguished gentleman. I merely 
submit that, as a resident of the area 
for many years and as its chosen repre- 
sentative in Congress, I am in a much 
better position to know the feelings of 
the people there than any whistlestop- 
ping candidate. 

His remarks in the Recorp give the 
definite impression that the people of 
Long Beach do not favor legislation re- 
storing State ownership of submerged 
lands within historic boundaries such as 
passed the House overwhelmingly just 
a short time ago. 


I state that the actual public opinion: 


there is quite to the contrary. 

He also indicated that the people of 
Long Beach thought the so-called An- 
derson bill providing for Federal control 
of these lands was, and I quote, “very 
generous” and “eminently fair.” 

I state that the actual public opinion 
there is quite to the contrary. 

So that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding of the position of the cit- 
izens of our community on this impor- 
tant matter, I desire to have the record 
show that legislation fully restoring the 
rights and ownership of the States to 
these submerged lands is supported by 
official- action taken by the following 
agencies: The Long Beach City Council; 
the Long Beach Board of Harbor Com- 
missioner; the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce; the Long Beach Board of 
Realtors; the Long Beach Central Labor 
Council, representing all the A. F. of L. 
trade unions in the area; and many 
others. 

I know of no responsible organization 
or citizen in the city of Long Beach that 
does not favor the complete restoration 
of the rights of the State of California 
and the city of Long Beach in this 
matter. 

Nor do I know of any responsible 
Long Beach group that supports the so- 
called Anderson bill. I would also point 
out that the Long Beach School Board 
is officially on record as opposing the 
propaganda proposal of “oil for educa- 
tion” which has been used so callously 
to mislead the parents and teachers of 
this Nation into thinking the schools will 
reap a financial bonanza if Federal con- 
trol of these submerged lands is estab- 
lished. Our people recognize this taw- 
dry proposal as from the whole cloth and 
as pretty rotten material at that. 

This Member of the other body also 
pointed to the results of the California 
primary last year as an indication of 
public support for his position against 
the States of this Nation. I think the 
clearest answer to this claim is con- 
tained in the results of the general elec- 
tion last fall. 
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The issue in Long Beach was clear cut, 
Candidate Stevenson favored Federal 
ownership of submerged lands and can- 
didate Eisenhower favored State owner- 
ship. 

Front-page editorials in our daily 
newspapers immediately prior to the 
election made certain that our citizens 
fully appreciated this difference between 
the candidates. General Eisenhower 
earried the city of Long Beach by a 
very substantial majority, despite a ma- 
jority Democratic voters registration. 

I would also point out that the firm 
conviction of the citizens of Long Beach 
that justice requires the restoration of 
State ownership was demonstrated by 
the fact that not even my Democratic 
opponent for election to Congress dared 
support the position of Candidate Ste- 
venson on this subject, but instead, he 
adopted my plank for State ownership. 
Incidentally, it is of importance to note 
that my opponent was appointed to run 
against me by his party organization 
made up of political supporters of the 
very gentleman from the other body of 
whom I speak today. 

Inasmuch as to all intents and pur- 
poses a filibuster exists in the other body 
on this submerged-lands legislation 
which we already have approved, I fear 
that supporters of the States’ position, 
which, incidentally is the people’s posi- 
tion, may not wish to prolong further 
the debate by correcting the erroneous 
impressions that may arise from the re- 
marks in question. For that reason I 
have spoken today to set the RECORD 
straight at the earliest possible moment, 
There is no question, Long Beach whole- 
heartedly supports State ownership of 
submerged lands. 


REDUCE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker; 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. REED of New York. . Mr. Speaker, 
I have been very patient, and I think the 
people of the United States are rather 
patient, too. I introduced a bill, as you 
know, H. R..1, to reduce individual in- 
come taxes. I want you Members to 
realize just where you are when you 
come into the next election—that applies 
to both sides of the House. We have 
taken care of ourselves in the first 
appropriation bill passed by this House, 
and we have done so very materially, 
Not only that, but Congress has in- 
creased the salaries of its Members by 
$3,000, and then you have exempted your 
salaries to the extent of $3,000. That 
is a lot more than 11 percent that you 
want to give the American people and to 
which they are entitled and which you 
promised to them—as well as to balance 
the budget. So here is a petition on the 
desk, the last resort I have as chairman 
of the committee to bring this bill to 
the floor of the House. I want you to 
know the people are going to know who 
is on that petition and who is not. 
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REREFERENCE OF BILL TO COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 4505 was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. The bill has 
to do with the sale of certain land in 
the State of Oklahoma. I received a 
letter this morning from the Honorable 
DEWEY SHORT, chairman of the commit- 
tee, to the effect that either he would 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be discharged 
from the consideration of the bill and to 
have the bill referred to the Committee 
on Public Works or that I should do so. 
I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 214, Rept. 
No. 303), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 4507) to amend and extend the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, and tor other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the biil 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the text of a speech made by me over 
the radio program series, Justice for 
Poland, Chicopee, Mass. The speech 
follows: 

JUSTICE FOR PoLAND 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY JOHN P. 
ZAREMBA 

There are two characteristic traits of the 
Communist doctrine: its denial of God and 
its denial of freedom. This is evident in all 
countries dominated by the Soviets where 
Systematic and ever-increasing persecutions 
of religion are being introduced, and the 
political freedom is exchanged for slavery to 
the state. In Poland alone several hundred 
priests have been incarcerated. Some have 
been sentenced to die, others have been 
jailed for a long period of years. Recently 
five bishops have been placed under house 
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arrest, including Archbishop Baziak of Kra- 
kow. On February 10, 1953, the Communist 
regime issued a decree placing the adminis- 
tration of churches directly under the con- 
trol of the puppets of the Kremlin. 

When one recalls that our American diplo- 
mats have helped to enslave those people at 
Yalta, we must assume a portion of the guilt 
for their misdeeds. 

Our speaker today is a lawyer and Con- 
gressman from Wisconsin. After graduation 
from Marquette University he spent a year 
in travel and study in Europe and the Near 
East. Elected to the 80th Congress, he served 
on the House Committee on Education and 
Labor investigating the infiltration of Com- 
munists in our industries. He took particu- 
lar interest in foreign affairs and in all 
measures designed to combat communism 
nationally and internationally. In 1951 he 
introduced an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which provides aid to escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

May I present to you Congressman CHARLES 
J. KERSTEN. 


AN ADDRESS BY HON, CHARLES KERSTEN, 
CONGRESSMAN FROM WISCONSIN 


One of the great American tragedies of 
recent years was that it was actually Ameri- 
ean foreign policy following the war, at the 
end of the late war, that helped to enslave 
the Polish nation. One of the outstand- 
ing instruments of bringing about the con- 
quest of Poland by the Soviets without is 
the secret Yalta agreement, an agreement 
entered into without the knowledge of the 
American people; an agreement that was not 
made known until long after its signing and 
accomplishment. 

You may recall that recently when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appeared before the Con- 
gress of the United States, he denounced 
secret agreements made by the previous ad- 
ministration and we believe that the Yalta 
agreement will be denounced by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. And this will 
be a first step—one of the first steps—in 
attempting to undo the unfortunate ig- 
norant acts of the United States that helped 
to enslave the Polish people. 

Another thing that was very bad follow- 
ing the war was the American loan, a loan 
of $90 million made by this Government to 
the Polish Communist Government. You 
may remember that the American Ambas- 
sador to Poland at that time, Mr. Arthur 
Bliss Lane, pleaded with our Secretary of 
State that this loan be not granted because 
it assisted to set up the Polish Communist 
Government. Despite Mr. Lane's pleas, this 
loan was given to the Polish Red Government. 

You may also remember the UNRRA aid 
that was furnished by this country to Poland, 
following the war. This money, intended to 
help the Polish people and going through 
the Polish Red Government, however, in 
many instances was actually used to aid those 
only who cooperated with the Communist 
government and those that did not cooperate 
did not receive this aid. So in this way this 
money was used to help set up the Red gov- 
ernment which has enslaved the people of 
Poland. 

Now, in view of these acts on the part of the 
foreign policymakers of the United States 
following the war and at the time of the 
end of war, I believe we have a moral duty 
to do what we can to help to liberate the 
Polish people, to bring back, to help them 
bring back, freedom to that unfortunate 
nation. 

Now, when I say liberate, I do not mean 
that we should do anything to cause a pre- 
mature uprising that would perhaps result 
only in the slaughter of many brave people, 
but there are many things that we can do 
to bring about the circumstances that will 
eventually mean the liberation of the Polish 

ple. 

Certainly the denunciation of the Yalta 
agreement would be a first step, because this 
is the legal basis for the enslavement of the 
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Polish people. Another thing that I belieye 
we can do is to implement that portion of 
the mutual security law that provides for 
aid to escapees from Poland, provides, among 
other things, these escapees, those that are 
suited for it, may be formed into military 
units: for example, a Polish battalion to be 
attached to the NATO army of Europe or 
to the American forces, These military units 
with Polish uniforms and a Polish flag would 
represent the spirit of a future Poland of 
freedom, and these military units would 
have a powerful effect upon the Polish forces 
under Soviet domination. 

Now, there is an interesting thing about 
this amendment to the mutual security law 
that I had the honor to sponsor, the so- 
called Kersten amendment. You may re- 
member in November of 1951 Vishinsky, in 
the United Nations, attacked it as an inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the so- 
called people’s democracies—the Communist 
government. And again this same charge 
has been made—this time by the Czechoslo- 
vak Communist Government—that the Ker- 
sten amendment is an interference in the 
internal affairs of the people’s democracies, 
And this would include, of course, the 50- 
called people's democracy of Poland. In 
other words, that the United States is inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the Polish 
nation, is the charge of the Communists, by 
adopting this amendment. 

But now, so far as interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Polish people, it is the 
Soviets, it is the Communists, who have in- 
terfered in their internal affairs. The 
screaming and the crying of the interference 
in internal affairs on the part of the Soviets, 
on the part of the Communists, when it 
comes to the nation of Poland is much like 
a burglar or robber saying, “Do not interfere 
in the sanctity of this home,” when he is in 
the process of throttling his victim and a 
friend of the victim might appear at the win- 
dow. It is the Polish people that are the 
victim and it is the Soviet Communist Gov- 
ernment that is the robber, and anyone that 
appears at the window, a friend of the victim, 
doing anything that he can to attempt to 
regain the freedom of that victim certainly 
is not interfering in the internal affairs of 
that victim. 

It is the Communists who have interfered 
in the internal affairs of the Polish people, 
and the attempt to aid in the liberation of 
the Polish people is in defense of the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention. 

When we speak of the interference in in- 
ternal affairs let us for a moment review 
some of the things that the Soviets have 
done, that the Communists have done, in 
Poland. Back in August of 1939 you have 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact and its secret 
clause which divided the territory of the 
Polish state and caused the Soviet armed 
aggression of Poland from the east and, at 
the same time, as the invasion of Poland 
by Hitler from the west. Was this not in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Poland 
by the Soviets? And the deportation of a 
million and a half Polish citizens in the 
years 1939 and 1940, the majority of whom 
perished in forced labor camps. Was this 
not interference in the internal affairs by 
the Communists, in the internal affairs of 
Poland? 

There was an organization of a group of 
Soviet citizens, among them Vogilfeski, 
member of the Supreme Soviet, Tuchekov- 
sky, member of the Supreme Soviet, and 
Savagetsky, colonel of the NKVD, first of 
the so-called Society of Polish Patriots into 
the so-called Lublin committee which was 
imposed on Poland at the Polish Government 
of 1944. Was this not interference in the 
in‘vernal affairs of Poland? 

And the murder in 1940 of 15,000 officers of 
the Polish army and experts in various fields; 
and the assignment in 1944 of 11,000 Soviet 
generals and officers of the so-called Polish 
Army. Was not this interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Poland? And among the 
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more recent interferences in the internal 
affairs of Poland was the placement in the 
Polish Parliament of 10 Soviet generals to 
be members of the Polish Parliament. 
Imagine if we had 10 Soviet generals in the 
United States Senate. Is not that an inter. 
ference in the internal affairs of Poland? 

And we have the most recent example of 
the attempted killing of the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in Poland; the attempt, the 
present law, that has been formulated re- 
quiring that all members of the hierarchy be 
passed on by the government before they 
can take their office. Is this not interference 
in the internal affairs by the Communists, 
in the internal affairs of the people of 
Poland? 

They have not only interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Polish people, they have 
absorbed them; they have conquered liberty 
and freedom in Poland, and it is they who 
have grossly violated the international law 
of nonintervention. But they will never 
kill the spirit of Poland because that spirit 
is built upon the solid rock of Christianity. 


GIVE THE MOVIEGOER A TAX 
BREAK 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Federal Government taps the pockets 
of moviegoers, it is depriving a poor man 
of his entertainment. 

And it is bringing a great industry 
to its knees. 

When the score is finally counted, the 
Government itself turns out to be the 
loser. There is a law of diminishing re- 
turn which hurts everybody. We see it 
operating in the movie theaters, where 
the source of revenue is drying up, under 
the pressure of punitive taxation. 

There are millions of adults in the 
United States who cannot afford a tele- 
vision set. And there are millions of 
children who cannot go to the movies 
because men whose appetite for taxes is 
never satisfied insist on taking money 
from the kids in addition to the price 
of the show. Indirectly, this is another 
dig at the family budget which cannot 
stand the strain of a tax assault from 
all directions. 

Movie attendance has slumped. 

The industry is fighting for its life. 

Wages of projectionists are being cut 
by the dog-eat-dog competition from 
nonunion operators. 

Families are denying themselves the 
entertainment they are entitled to be- 
cause they have to take a stand and 
resist the tax gouge somewhere along 
the line by keeping away from the box 
office where the unseen tax collector al- 
ways has his hand out for extras. 

Television will come into its own some 
day and deserve its share of the enter- 
tainment pie, but it is getting by on novy- 
elty alone at the moment. TV, right 
now, is like an amateur compared with 
the professional movies. In clearness, 
color, technical skill, setting, script, and 
actors, it is far inferior to the big screen, 
where Hollywood provides full-scale en- 
tertainment. 

Unthinking tax policies can ruin any 
industry and the jobs they have created, 
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The movies have their own problems, but 
the Federal Government is making 
things worse by the bloodletting which 
is no way to cure any patient. 

My concern is not for the Hollywood 
stars who should be able to take care 
of themselves without much distress. I 
am thinking of the people in the booths, 
the box offices—all of the staffs from 
manager to custodian—in the thousands 
of theaters that brighten the main 
streets of America. And of the small 
fry, clutching their nickels and dimes 
as they approach the door to great ad- 
venture. 

I have, in my own experience, been 
stopped several times by youngsters hov- 
ering near a theater, begging for the 
extra pennies that would enable them 
to reach the price of admission. 

Here in the U. S. A. 

I have heard parents scold their chil- 
dren when they asked for the money to 
buy a passport to movieland. And the 
reason given was never the real-life 
one—that it costs too much. 

The excise tax on movies is the last 
straw, the added margin that is stran- 
gling the industry, and is keeping many 
customers away. 

On the excuse that it is an emergency 
tax, the kind that becomes perpetual un- 
less it is exposed for the unnecessary 
hardship it imposes, and is thereby re- 
pealed. 

The moving-picture industry is big- 
hearted. More than any other group its 
members have contributed of their time 
and talent to entertain our servicemen 
and women, even in the combat zones. 

As a morale builder, it is second to 
none. 

It occurs to me that morale is also im- 
portant to the people who support the 
gigantic establishment that is known as 
the Government of the United States. 
The fuzzy theory that Government lives 
in a climate of special privilege, exempt 
from the disciplines of prudence and 
practicality, is no answer to the insist- 
ent demand for some tax relief. 

Let us start at the bottom, among low- 
income groups, whose chief diversion 
from the daily grind of more and more 
production is the relaxation they find in 
the make believe of the movies. The 
laughter, excitement, and enchant- 
ment, restores to them the human dig- 
nity which has been taken from them 
by slavish service to the typewriter, the 
tractor, and the assembly line. Men 
and women work better and are hap- 
pier when they have a chance to express 
their smothered aspirations in the 3 
hours of imaginative fulfillment that is 
offered to them by Hollywood. 

Therefore, because the present excise 
tax om movie admissions is unsound in 
principle, is damaging to an important 
industry, is self-defeating, and injurious 
to morale, I join with many others in 
asking that it be repealed. 

H. R. 157 is the legislative instrument 
by which this burden will be lifted. 

As public opinion says: “Give the mo- 
viegoers a tax free change to go to the 
movies.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JONES of Alabama asked.and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 10 minutes today, following the leg- 
islative business of the day and any other 
special orders heretofore entered, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
business of the day, and any other spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


APPOINTMENT OF REPUBLICANS IN 
PLACE OF DEMOCRATS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last night’s press carried a 
statement that Secretary of the Interior 
McKay had removed a Mr. Day and 
appointed in his place a Mr. Farley. A 
distinguished Member of the State of 
‘Tennessee who was one time a candidate 
for the Presidency strenuously objected 
to that procedure, stating that it was a 
shame. 

I thought that when the people last 
November voted for a change the admin- 
istration was privileged to dispense with 
the services of some of these professional 
officeholders who had been frozen into 
office either by a Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan or for political purposes put 
in office by the administration. 

I recall that President Roosevelt and 
President Truman were very choosy 
when they were selecting United States 
Court judges, and they put in all Demo- 
crats, Many of them New Deal Demo- 
erats. That was really questionable 
Political procedure, 

I was wondering whether what was 
then a virtue has now become a sin. 
Just why should the present adminis- 
tration keep in office all those politicians 
who for political activities were appoint- 
ed to office. I cannot figure it out. I 
do not know why they cry. They are 
not good sportsmen. They are poor 
losers. You kicked out our people and 
put in your men. Now you squawk 
when anyone even suggests that your 
political henchmen should not have life 
tenure. 

How can there be a change if the same 
old crew continues in office? Unless the 
President gets next to himself and fires 
some of the political policymakers, there 
will be no change. 


WHEAT FOR PAKISTAN’S FOOD 
CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? F 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I call thë 
attention of the House to the very drastic 
wheat shortage in Pakistan, 
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T have introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution stating: 

Resolved, etc., It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Government and people of 
Pakistan have the sympathy of the United 
States in their crisis of a drastic food short- 
age and threat of famine this year and that 
such measures of assistance as are appro- 
priate for the United States based upon the 
ascertained emergency requirements should 
be given for the benefit of the people of 
Pakistan: 


In a reported interview last week, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan stated that 
Pakistan's entire 75,000,000 population 
faced imminent famine unless 1.5 million 
tons of wheat were poured into its fast- 
emptying granaries. Pakistan’s prob- 
lem is attributable to a drastic wheat 
shortage caused by a lack of rainfall in 
West Pakistan where most of the coun- 
try’s wheat is produced. I have received 
from the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, at my request, a report on this 
situation, an excerpt of which follows: 

Over 99 percent of Pakistan's wheat is 
produced in West Pakistan. Lack of rainfall 
in the Punjab at planting time in the fall of 
1951 reduced last year’s crop 22 percent below 
the average of the 3 previous years. Again in 
the fall of 1952 there was reportedly an 
extended drought in the wheat area of Pak- 
istan resulting in reduced planting of 
wheat—15 percent less than last year’s seeded 
acreage. If the April-May harvest produces 
15 percent less wheat than last year, a crop 
of about 2,608,000 tons would be the result. 
The United States Embassy in Karachi has 
estimated that this year’s wheat crop will 
total 2.9 million to 3 million tons. A crop 
of 3 million tons would be 25 percent below 
the average for the 3 years 1949-50 to 1951-52. 


It is my understanding that the whole 
subject is now under inquiry by the De- 
partment of State, the appropriate 
agency of our Government which is con- 
cerned, and that suitable and timely 
recommendations will be made to the 
Congress. The purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to demonstrate to the government 
and people of Pakistan that there is lively 
interest in their food shortage problem 
in the Congress and deep sympathy with 
their reported plight. 

I consider the Dominion of Pakistan 
to be an element of great strength to 
the people of the free world in south and 
southeast Asia, an area which stands in 
grave and constant danger of Commu- 
nist aggression or penetration by sub- 
version. Famine conditions for reasons 
beyond the control of the people of Pak- 
istan become therefore a problem for 
the whole free world. It is in our na- 
tional interest and in the interest of a 
permanent peace and free institutions 
that a people as devoted to these objec- 
tives as are the people of Pakistan should 
not be subjected to the social strains 
and pressures of famine conditions in- 
sofar as our country can properly help 
to avoid them. 

As is shown by the following report, 
also from the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, there has been no material 
diversion of agricultural acreage in Pak- 
istan to cash crops like cotton and jute: 

The acreages devoted to cotton in 1951-52 
and in 1952-53 are almost the same as the 
annual average acreage during the period 
1941-42 to 1947-48. The acreages in oilseeds 
and in rice also have changed very little 
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although there seems to have been about 
200,000 acres planted to jute in 1952-53 
that were in rice the year before. The total 
acreage in rice and other food grains during 
the period 1941-42 to 1947-48 averaged 40,- 
818,000 acres annually compared with a total 
of 39,907,000 acres in 1952-53, a reduction 
of less than 3 percent. This does not exclude 
the possibility that there may have been 
significant shifts in acreage away from food 
crops to cash crops within individual states 
or provinces. They do indicate that on a na- 
tionwide basis (east Pakistan and west Pak- 
istan) the acreage devoted to food grains 
in 1952-53 was similar to the pattern pre- 
vailing during the years immediately prior 
to the partition in 1947, 


I was active in the congressional ac- 
tions which resulted in the passage of 
the India Emergency Assistance Act of 
1951 providing a long-term loan of $190,- 
000,000 to provide India with 2,000,000 
long tons of grain urgently needed to 
avert a famine situation there in 1951. 
I join with all other Americans in being 
gratified by the fact that this assistance 
aided materially in a dire situation for 
India at the time; also that it could be 
compared so favorably with the meager 
assistance of only 95,000 tons of wheat 
which India received from the Soviet 
Union—wheat which, in addition, India 
had to pay for in cash at a high price. 
I look for early action to ascertain the 
fundamental food needs of Pakistan and 
to join in bringing about help by our 
country in an appropriate way as those 
needs show to be required, 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 207 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4663) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill or any provisions contained in said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and of the balance 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule makes in order for consideration the 
first of the annual appropriation bills to 
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be considered by this House. This year 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1954 will be taken up in two parts, 
This is the first of two bills and the sec- 
ond bill will be considered at a later date. 

This is a rather important rule and I 
want the Members of the House to be 
fully advised concerning the same. This 
rule waives all points of order against the 
bill or any provision thereof. 

There is one very controversial matter 
contained in this bill, the issue of public 
housing, which I am sure will receive a 
great deal of attention during the debate 
on this measure. The adoption of this 
rule will permit the House to consider 
this matter and other provisions of the 
bill, which would otherwise be subject to 
a point of order. 

The rule is an open rule providing for 
4 hours of general debate to be equally 
divided between the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, if I 
may. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. As I understand the rules 
of the House, if this rule is voted down— 
and I am opposed to the rule—this ap- 
propriation bill may nevertheless come 
to the floor as a matter of right; is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER. Under the general 
rules of the House appropriation bills are 
privileged. 

Mr. YATES. And require no rule from 
the Rules Committee? 

The SPEAKER. Except where un- 
usual circumstances are present. 

Mr. YATES. In other words, the pur- 
pose of this rule is to waive points of 
order to legislative provisions in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
believe the Chair wants to interpret the 
purposes of the rule; that is a subject for 
debate. Under the general rules of the 
House an appropriation bill is privileged, 
and can be considered at any time. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the Chair. I will 
draw my own interpretations of the rule, 
then. As the Speaker has indicated, this 
rule is not necessary in order to bring 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
to the floor of the House for considera- 
tion. The only purpose of the rule is to 
freeze into the bill certain legislative pro- 
visions which, to my way of thinking, 
should not be a part of any appropria- 
tion bill. They are properly within the 
province of appropriate legislative com- 
mittees of the House. 

What legislation does this bill propose 
the House shall pass? One of the pro- 
visions about which little has been said 
is the windfall provision for the large 
financial institutions. It could properly 
be termed the big bankers’ bonus bill. I 
direct your attention to page 39 of the 
bill, line 19, where it is stated: 

That during the fiscal year 1954 the Ad- 
ministrator shall make every effort to dispose 
of at least $1 billion of the mortgages held 
by the Association, subject, if necessary, to 
discounts he may consider reasonable and 
advisable in the circumstances, and to use 
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the proceeds to reduce the borrowings from 
the Treasury. 


Why do I call this the big bankers’ 
windfall provision? Because the only 
firms to which the Administrator of 
FNMA sells the mortgages in his port- 
folio are the big insurance companies, 
the big banks and real estate houses. 
Under the rules of FNMA, the mortgages 
cannot be bought by an individual; 
therefore, the only ones who will be able 
to buy these mortgages at a discount 
will be the large banking institutions, 
many of which had previously been sold 
to FNMA by the same institutions. I re- 
fer you to the hearings on that point. 
Mind you, the mortgages that are being 
sold by FNMA, too, are not the ordinary 
types of mortgages. These are safe mort- 
gages. They are foolproof. There can 
be no losses. These are mortgages that 
have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government through FHA and through 
the Veterans’ Administration, all of 
which bear the faith and credit of the 
United States Government in varying 
amounts from 40 percent to 90 percent. 

Secondly, the legislation in this bill, 
as the gentleman from Colorado has 
pointed out, sounds the death knell for 
the public-housing program. This bill 
gives the big bankers a bonus; at the 
same time, in this clause it kicks the 
little fellow and prevents him from ob- 
taining housing under decent conditions; 
it prevents him from getting out of the 
despair of the slums into the sunshine. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman does not want to 
leave the wrong impression with the 
Members of the House. The adoption 
of this resolution does not freeze any- 
thing in this bill. It does not make 
any determination as to what action 
will be taken on matters contained in 
the bill. The decision on these issues 
must be made by a majority of the 
Members of the House. This is an open 
rule, any germane amendment may be 
offered, and fully debated. Every Mem- 
ber of the House will have full oppor- 
tunity to vote on every provision of 
this bill. This resolution makes it pos- 
sible for the House to act on mat- 
ters which the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations feels should receive considera- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. YATES. What the gentleman is 
saying is that he favors legislation in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That is a matter 
for the House to determine. 

Mr. YATES. The rules of the House 
provide there shall be no legislation in 
an appropriation bill. The gentleman 
is arguing for this rule which will per- 
mit legislation in this bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It is not unusual 
to bring in appropriation bills with points 
of orders waived. It has been done 
many times, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. YATES. Iagree, it has been done 
many times and the practice has grown 
in the last few years. But I am not one 
of those who thinks that the jurisdic- 
tion of legislative committees should be 
assumed by the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee. I think the proper legislative com- 
mittees of the House should consider the 
matters. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That is a matter 
for the House to decide. Those who are 
opposed to considering these issues can 
vote against the adoption of this rule. 
After the rule is adopted each Member 
will still have the opportunity to vote 
for or against any proposal that is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want the 
House to be fully informed as to the pur- 
poses of this resolution, under the terms 
of which the Members are not deprived 
or precluded from expressing themselves 
on any of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. YATES. I would not deceive the 
House in any respect and I have not done 
so. I insist that this resolution is not 
necessary because the bill can come to 
the floor under the rules of the House 
without a rule. With the rule, legisla- 
tive provisions in this bill will not be 
subject to points of order. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. All that the reso- 
lution does, I may say to the distin- 
guished gentleman, is to make it pos- 
sible for the Members of the House to 
express themselves on these important 
issues. Otherwise, they would not have 
vhe opportunity to do so. 

Mr. YATES, On many controversial 
issues which properly should be the sub- 
ject of the committee headed by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT]. 

Mr. Speaker, what this bill does in 
effect is nip off the public-housing pro- 
gram for the future. Whatever your 
feelings may be with respect to public 
housing, and in my opinion, the time 
has come to take another look at the 
overall housing picture of the country, 
because we have a different picture than 
we had when the act of 1949 was passed, 
we ought not to act arbitrarily and pre- 
cipitately. Perhaps we ought to taper 
off the public-housing program. But 
what this bill does is to kill it once and 
for all. The Home Housing and Finance 
Administrator, a former distinguished 
Member of this Congress, Mr. Cole, of 
Kansas, came to our committee, and 
stated that in his opinion 35,000 units of 
public housing construction should be 
authorized for this year in order to give 
the President and his administration an 
opportunity to examine the housing situ- 
ation in the country. Mr. Cole was one 
of the bitterest opponents of public 
housing when he was in the House. 

For those reasons, for the reason that 
the rule is not needed to bring this bill 
to the floor, for the reason that the rule 
will permit unnecessary and undesirable 
legislation in this bill, I urge this House 
to vote down the rule. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
use the 5 minutes; I probably will not 
need more than 1. I simply want to 
comment very breifiy on one statement 
made by my distinguished friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], my colleague on the 
subcommittee, whom we all esteem most 
highly. I understood him to say to this 
House that he felt it was necessary to 
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‘pause, look over the situation regarding 


housing, reappraise it, and see just what 
our future policy should be. With that, 
I think, we all agree, 

Now, the implication was that by the 
adoption of this rule and by the passage 
of this bill public housing would be per- 
manently destroyed; the law which au- 
thorized it permanently repealed, and 
that we would be precluded from such a 
survey. The contrary is the fact, be- 
cause if this bill is passed it simply sus- 
pends during the period of fiscal 1954 the 
starting of public housing, and there is 
nothing in the world to prevent this 
Congress, next year, after it has ap- 
praised the situation, from starting 
again. It can then decide to start 35,000 
or 50,000 or 75,000 or 100,000 starts in 
the ensuing year. So, if what my friend 
wants is an opportunity to reappraise 
the situation—to take a second look— 
that opportunity certainly is afforded by 
this bill, and while we are taking that 
look the bureaucrats downtown will not 
be able to build more houses ani force 
communities to build more houses when 
they do not want to build them, as hap- 
pended out in California recently. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, YATES. I merely want to say to 
the gentleman that perhaps he forgets 
that there is a new administration. The 
bureaucrats downtown are now Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. COTTON. Not yet. 

Mr. YATES. What I proposed in my 
speech to the House was the opportunity 
to continue under the present law. This 
is the same view as has been announced 
by the President and by his administra. 
tion, namely, to permit the construction 
of 35,000 public-housing units. That law 
will obtain if the provision which is now 
in the bill is stricken, because of last 
year’s law. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, and I gather 
from it that he is now discussing some- 
thing that will be more fittingly dis- 
cussed later, but that he concedes that 
the passage of this bill, or the adoption 
of this rule, does not in any way perma- 
nently destroy public housing in this 
country. It does allow us to take the 
look he desires, It suspends rather than 
repeals the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that actions such as the Appropriations 
Committee’s emasculation of the public- 
housing program will begin to awaken 
the American people to the sharp dif- 
ferences between the Democratic Party 
and Republican Party which have al- 
ways existed, but which millions of 
voters seemed to forget last November. 

Many voters were lulled into apathy 
by the fine campaign promises of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in which he embraced 
most of the social-welfare programs 
conceived and nurtured by the Demo- 
cratic Party, and which were fought 
tooth and nail by the general’s own 
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party, the Republican Party. They be- 
lieved General Eisenhower last fall when 
he said: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the committee. It is difficult for me to 
restrain the indignation I feel at the 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
in attempting to repeal the Housing Act 
of 1949. The Congress can, of course, 
repeal any law it enacts. Such action, 
however, should be done through the 
appropriate legislative committees with 
a fair hearing to both opponents and 
proponents and full opportunity for dis- 
cussion and debate—not by lack of ap- 
propriation. 

The Housing Act of 1949 was enacted 
after perhaps one of the most searching 
investigations ever conducted by the 
Congress. Over 5 years of study, 8 dif- 
ferent reports by legislative committees, 
nearly 10,000 printed pages of testi- 
mony—all of these led up to enactment 
of the Housing Act. 

Almost immediately after passage of 
the act my own city of St. Louis em- 
barked upon an ambitious program of 
low-rent housing and urban redevelop- 
ment to rid itself of festering slums and 
to dedicate itself to decent living for its 
citizens. We applied for and received 
an allocation of 7,200 units—only a part 
of what we will eventually need. 

Because all of our projects are planned 
for densely occupied slum sites our prog- 
ress has been slow. We could not dis- 
place large numbers of families until 
there was some place for them to go. Of 
the 7,200 units allocated for St. Louis 
2,300 units have already been started. 
Actually we have completed one project 
of 704 units which had been planned 
years ago and is not chargeable to the 
new 7,200 allocation. Of the new allo- 
cation we have started 1,736 units in one 
project. A construction contract has 
been authorized for 602 units in a 1,114- 
unit project. Although this project is 
planned for a single site, it is being con- 
structed in stages because of dislocation 
problems. 

What does the recommended commit- 
tee action mean to my city? We could 
not go ahead with 4,862 units which are 
not under construction. We would lose 
more than two-thirds of the units which 
we have planned. Included in this loss 
are 512 units in a project we have al- 
ready started and 2,872 units in projects 
for which we have contracts with the 
Federal Government but are not yet un- 
der construction. Advances have already 
been made of and more than $3 million 
for planning and land purchase on proj- 
ects which would not be permitted to go 
ahead. 

If the House upholds the action of its 
Appropriations Committee it will be com- 
mitting one of the most heartless acts 
in history. It will be ignoring the needs 
of millions of our citizens who cry out 
for help. I have had many letters in the 
past few weeks from people in my district 
who are fearful of what will happen by 
the abolition of rent controls. There is 
no place for low-income families to get 


respectable housing at rents they can 
afford, 
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When farm prices go below parity we 
are asked to appropriate funds for the 
support of farmers. I am in favor of 
such legislation. But when our city 
families are below parity—that is when 
their incomes will not permit them to 
pay for decent minimum housing—our 
Appropriations Committee says “Sorry— 
no more housing—we must balance our 
budget.” 

The 80th Congress gave the American 
people a pretty clear picture of the Re- 
publican Party 4 years ago. The 83d 
Congress is off to a flying start in doing 
just that again. I hope our Republican 
colleagues will pardon us if a year from 
now we begin to bring that picture into 
clear focus for every one of our constit- 
uents. 

If this and other pending legislation 
is passed the 83d Congress will go down 
as the Congress which forgot the for- 
gotten man. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] will 
turn to page 1146 of part 3, where he was 
questioning Mr. Baughman as to the rea- 
son why they are having diffculty in 
selling these mortgages, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. YATES] asked: 

Who was the biggest customer? 


And Mr. Baughman replied: 


The biggest customer is perhaps the New 
York Life Insurance. 


Before that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. YATES] said: 
I am surprised you do not have most of 


your largest ones among the insurance com- 
panies— 


Meaning the largest customers. Then 
down at the end of the page the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Yates] said: 


Are you finding increased difficulty in the 
disposition of your loans? 


Mr. Baughman said: 


We would like to sell a whole lot more 
than we have been selling. 


He said they were having difficulty in 
selling them at par and that it is a very 
difficult assignment. Before that he had 
already said they were trying very hard 
to sell them to small investors. 

The only thing I was going to point 
out to the gentleman from Illinois is that 
the Office of the Administrator in the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion is trying very hard to sell them and 
has been trying very hard to sell them 
to small purchasers but finds it very 
difficult and nothing we are doing in this 
bill is giving any authority which the 
agency does not now have but merely 
emphasizes the authority and suggests 
that it puts a little more effort in dis- 
posing of mortgages which otherwise 
have accumulated to an amount of 
$2,700,000,000. This money could much 
better be applied on the national debt. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to point 
out I agree essentially with what the 
gentleman has stated. I do not think 
the gentleman has negated anything I 
have said. As a matter of fact, on page 
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1148 of the hearings in response to a 
direct question which I asked Mr. 
Baughman and I quote: “You mean the 
ordinary investor who wants to buy a 
mortgage you hold in the portfolio?” 
Mr. Baughman said, “We do not sell to 
individuals; we deal with firms. They 
can go to the institution if they want to.” 

The only point I made and which ap- 
pears elsewhere in the hearings is that 
FNMA’s customers are the large financial 
institutions in the country and if this 
provision remains in the bill there is no 
question in my mind at least that if 
FNMA goes along with the mandate in 
this bill to sell a billion dollars worth of 
mortgages it will be primarily to large 
financial institutions in the country par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they 
are to be sold at a discount. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the gentle- 
man’s opinion, which I respect—and my 
opinion, which I hope the gentleman 
likewise respects, is that the market will 
have to be among the smaller purchasers 
because by the time the Treasury gets 
the large purchasers loaded up with re- 
financing the bond issues, FNMA will 
have to look outside of that field as well 
as in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the distinguished 
minority whip, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
and I made a note of one of his remarks 
which I quote, and if I quote him in- 
correctly I would welcome correction by 
my friend. During his remarks, refer- 
ring to some observations made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yares], 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron] said: 

We simply suspend during fiscal 1954 the 
starting of new housing. 


If I am incorrect in the quotation 
from the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, I will gladly stand corrected. 

In other words, according to what my 
friend says, failure to appropriate 
money for low-cost housing in this bill 
is only for the fiscal year 1954, 

May I call to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire and my 
colleagues the language of the bill on 
page 24, starting in line 17, where it 
reads: 


After the date of approval of this act— 


Get that language. 

After the date of approval of this act, enter 
into any agreement, contract, or other ar- 
rangement which will bind the Public Hous- 
ing Administration with respect to loans, 
annual contributions, or authorizations for 
commencement of construction, for any 
dwelling units or projects. 


That is permanent legislation. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts remembers that each year when 
we have adopted an appropriation bill, 
after limiting the housing starts for the 
subsequent year, whether it is 5 or 10 or 
25,000, we also see to it that during that 
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year they could not do what we call leap- 
frogging, making contracts for the fu- 
ture. This does the same thing; stops 
any future contracting. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So it is perma- 
nent legislation. 

Mr. COTTON. Permanent until next 
year. It can be changed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But this does not 
expire with the end of the fiscal year 
1954. 

Mr. COTTON. Does the gentleman 
remember one single year when we 
have not had an appropriation bill? 
This matter is dealt with automatically 
every year. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I am discussing 
what the gentleman said. He said that 
this simply suspends during the fiscal 
year 1954 the starting of new housing. 
If my understanding of this language is 
correct, that is not so. It is a repeal of 
the present housing law in relation to 
the authorization for housing units. 
This is not.a failure to make an appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1954, as a 
result of which no housing units can be 
contracted for during that period, and 
then in fiscal 1955 it could be considered 
again; but under this language it is 
permanent legislation placed in an ap- 
propriation bill, and it prevents appro- 
priations in 1955, 1956, 1957, unless the 
Congress acts affirmatively. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr, McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Iam sure the gentle- 
man knows that the fundamental law is 
still on the statute books, and it can be 
put into effect next year or the year 
after or any other year, and I still re- 
iterate that this is a moratorium and is a 
suspension, as a practical matter, what- 
ever the gentleman says. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think you had 
better look into the matter, because this 
language does not carry out what the 
gentleman states. This language is per- 
manent in nature. This language will 
prevent the appropriation of money in 
fiscal 1955, 1956, or 1957—-I respect my 
friend’s views, but I understand lan- 
guage, and I looked into it before I took 
the floor to make these remarks. We 
can put a limitation on a particular ap- 
propriation bill for a fiscal year, but 
this is more than a limitation. This is 
not a limitation confined to fiscal 1954. 
Of course that has been done repeatedly, 
but that is not permanent legislation. 
It suspends the operation of it by reason 
of failure to make appropriations, and 
it is all limited as provided in the limi- 
tation; but this is not a limitation. This 
is permanent legislation, and the gentle- 
man ought to know it; and I suggest, 
if that is not what the committee in- 
tended, when this comes up, if the rule 
is adopted, a proper amendment should 
be made confining it to fiscal 1954. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does not 
mean to imply by his last statement 
that the rule should be adopted? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course not. 
Anyone who votes for the adoption of 
this rule is voting to kill low-cost hous- 
ing; there is no doubt about that. If 
there is a roll call on this rule I am 
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going to vote against the rule because 
anyone who votes for the rule is for all 
practical purposes voting to kill low- 
cost housing for all time, not only during 
fiscal year 1954 but in the succeeding 
years thereafter. 

Mr. YATES. Not only are there the 
bad provisions with respect to low-cost 
housing but there are many other pro- 
visions which never should be in the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course not. 
Now, coming to the $1 billion sale of 
mortgages, that is fundamental legisla- 
tion, Let us see about that. The Treas- 
ury recently increased on a bond issue 
the interest rate to 314 on them. I am 
interested in knowing who will get the 
3% percent. Two and a half percent 
bonds are selling at 92—that was the 
market price yesterday—the lowest price 
United States bonds have hit for decades. 
Only last year, or a little over a year ago, 
I stood in the well of this House and 
said that if the market was not sup- 
ported the bonds would go down below 
100. Just that happened, and yesterday 
United States bonds hit a price of 92, yet 
we have a premium bond of 314 percent 
oversubscribed five times. I would like 
to find out who the subscribers were. 
It would be interesting to know where 
those bonds have gone, who were the 
favored ones picked out to buy them. 

But what about the holders of the 21⁄2 
percent bonds which are selling at 92 
in the market? 

Are we going to make a preferred class 
of those who hold 3% percent bonds, a 
preferred class to receive a larger rate 
of interest, and yet take low-cost housing 


‘from another class, the people of low in- 


comes? This is worse than the “do- 
nothing” Congress. Such a thing would 
in my opinion warrant the label the 
“death Congress.” 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, Javits]. i 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority has the duty to bring up appro- 
priation bills. As a member of the ma- 
jority, if the only way to bring up an 
appropriation bill was by this rule I 
would be for it; but that is not the case; 
the bill can come up anyhow. This rule 
is intended to put legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill. I am against that be- 
cause I am against legislating on ap- 
propriation bills. Further than that, 
Mr. Speaker, in taking such a stand I 
believe I am sustaining the program of 
the President. 

The Housing Administrator who ap- 
peared before the committee handling 
this bill said: 

Perhaps the largest and certainly the most 
controversial change in the revised budget 
is the reduction of the proposed new starts 
of low-rent public housing from 75,000 to 
35,000. The decision to make this change 
was made by the Executive Office of the 
President with my concurrence. Thirty-five 
thousand units, as this committee well 
knows, is the program level most recently 
approved by the Congress. In my opinion, 
the fair and consistent thing to do is to 
continue the program at that level until we 
have completed our reviews and are prepared 
to make further recommendations to the 
Congress. ] 


That is what he said; that is the policy 
of the President, and members of the 
majority who want to sustain the policy 
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of the President should be opposed to 
any change in that provision. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a lot more to it 
than has been stated thus far, because 
the Public Housing Administration has 
contracted for 65,000 units on which 
construction has not yet been started, 
I am informed. A lot of land has been 
acquired for public housing projects, 
areas have been condemned, money has 
been spent on planning. This particular 
language kills that as well. It effectively 
kills the program without the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and without any program to 
substitute for it, which as I conceive it 
was the reason why Mr. Cole and the 
President have recommended carrying 
on the present program before the 
committee. 

The thing to do now in good conscience 
if Members want to sustain the Presi- 
dent's program is to vote against this 
rule, and I shall do so. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

REMINDER TO NEW DEAL DEMOCRATS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman on the minority side who has just 
left the floor is indulging in the luxury 
of irresponsibility. He has already for- 
gotten the lessons of last November 4. 
The American people have not forgotten, 
We have not forgotten the undercover 
agreements at Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam. We remember that not a single 
Republican leader attended these meet- 
ings. Alger Hiss did. 

Let us remind our friends across the 
aisle why we are in trouble all over the 
world. We are in it up to our necks be- 
cause the Democratic leadership at Yalta 
gave Russia Outer Mongolia, southern 
Sakhalin, and the Kuriles. The Demo- 
cratic leadership gave the Soviet Union 
three votes in the United Nations; it al- 
lowed Russia to annex half of Poland 
and set up a Communist regime in the 
other half. Our Democratic friends 
would like us to forget that their spokes- 
men forced the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment to surrender all of Manchuria 
to Communist control. They want us to 
shut our eyes to the fact that Port Ar- 
thur and Dairen, two of the most impor- 
tant strategic ports of the Far East, were 
turned over to Communist control by the 
Democratic Party without consulting a 
single Republican, or the people of China 
for that matter. 

We are in trouble in Europe because 
the same Democratic leadership turned 
its back on Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, East Germany, East Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. We permitted the 
Soviet Union to gobble these people up 
without a word of protest. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Not at this time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is not 
speaking in order, 

Mr. BENDER. I am speaking in 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman and 
some of the others on that side do not 
like to hear this, but it is all true. 
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These are the facts, Mr. Speaker. 
When some of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle condemn the Re- 
publican Party, which has been in au- 
thority for exactly 3 months, we must 
remind them that theirs is the responsi- 
bility for the disasters of two decades. 
We are trying to clean up their mess. 
It will take some doing. 

All of the cheap and tawdry argu- 
ments of the New Deal are shopworn. 
The American people caught up with 
them last November. They elected 
President Eisenhower and they elected a 
Republican Congress, My friend from 
Texas who is about to obtain recognition 
will endeavor through wisecracks and 
ridicule to defend the position of the 
minority. By reciting the record of the 
past 20 years, I have gotten under their 
hides. They know what I say is true. 

From 1933 until 1937, they did nothing 
to solve the problems of the underpriv- 
ileged or to provide a sound economy. 
They boondoggled and bungled and not 
until war broke out in Europe did the 
unemployed find work or the poor re- 
ceive relief on a dignified basis. As a 
result of wholesale discontent of the 
American people, we elected a Republi- 
can President and a Republican Con- 
gress, and we are now endeavoring to 
solve the problems created by them. 
Some of these New Dealers are very un- 
happy because the American people sup- 
port the present administration in their 
determination to deal honorably with 
them. To do justice, love mercy, and 
walk humbly is so apparent in the con- 
duct of the President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House, 
JOE MARTIN. 

You can depend upon the opposition 
to magnify any disagreements on our 
side of the House. They will tell you 
how magnanimous they are and how 
interested they are in cooperation, but 
on every occasion, they will use every 
facility at their disposal in an effort to 
Shake the confidence of the American 
people in a government determined to 
fulfill campaign pledges. Every Repub- 
lican and many Democrats, not inter- 
ested in political demagogery, will sup- 
port our great President and a sound 
and progressive program which will pro- 
vide relief from the indecision, confusion, 
and floundering of the last 20 years. 

Mr. YATES. Why does not the gen- 
tleman support his program? 

Mr. BENDER. Iam supporting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican 
administration 100 percent. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
_I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard over and over and over again 
that the Republicans won the election 
last fall. I had almost come to the con- 
clusion that they had, but sometimes I 
doubt that rather seriously. 

I was very much enthralled and en- 
gaged by the talk of the gentleman from 
Ohio who seems to have taken the lead 
in foreign affairs for the Republican 
Party. I want to say to him now—I do 
not know whether he is considered ex- 
actly as part of the leadership—if I were 
the Republican leadership, either in the 
House or in the Senate, with the thin 
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majority they have and with as thin 
ice as they are skating on at this time, 
I would try to get things done in just 
as nonpartisan manner as I possibly 
could, because there comes a time when 
partisanship can be practiced on both 
sides of this House. I know how to 
cause trouble if I want to. I know 
something about the rules of the House 
and the rights of the minority, and I 
want to see this administration one of 
these days spread its wings and get off 
the ground, let us know where they are 
going, what they stand for, and when 
they are going to do something about 
what they do stand for. 

Yesterday I heard three speeches here; 
I think they were canned, sent up from 
somewhere, saying the same thing about 
General Eisenhower's speech. Well, I 
was glad he finally made a speech, and I 
hope he and Secretary Dulles will get an 
agreement pretty soon on this matter of 
foreign policy and that others in the ad- 
ministration will not be called upon to 
repudiate others in the administration 
when they are assigned to fix the policy 
of the Republican Party either in the 
foreign or domestic field. I just want 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio and 
others on that side of the aisle that we 
know we had an election last fall; we 
know that General Eisenhower was 
elected by 6 million votes, but we still 
do not think it was a Republican victory, 
because when we used to carry the coun- 
try by three or four million, we con- 
trolled the House of Representatives by 
75 to 150 votes and the Senate anywhere 
from 10 to 20 votes. So, do not gloat 
too much and do not get more powerful 
in thinking than you are in fact. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude a speech delivered by Brig. Gen. 
David M. Shoup, United States Marine 
Corps, on Patriots’ Day, April 20, 1953, at 
Lexington, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish everybody here could 
have heard General Shoup’s speech of 
yesterday. General Shoup, as you may 
all know, is a Marine Corps general. He 
is a Congressional Medal of Honor man. 
He was decorated for gallantry above 
and beyond the call of duty at Tarawa in 
World War II. He was decorated by the 
King of England and he received many 
other decorations from the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I was delighted that an 
automobile of wounded Korean veterans 
were with General Shoup at the head of 
the parade. They should be at the head 
of every parade at Lexington. 

Mr. Speaker, Korea is an international 
Lexington and Concord in the fight for 
freedom and against communism and 
oppression. At Concord and Lexington 
the first fight was waged for a free 
America. In Korea our American boys 
are fighting for a free America and a 
free world, 
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General Shoup’s speech is as follows: 


Citizens of the United States of America, 
good afternoon. Iam very happy to be here. 
It is a pleasure, and I consider it also a great 
honor to have been invited to speak to you 
on this Patriots’ Day. We are here in mem- 
ory of those whose unquenchable determina- 
tion to be free from oppression was so great 
that it exploded here in the shot still “heard 
‘round the world.” 

As I stand here I seem to remember that 
we are told that we can learn how to take the 
tremble from our voices and the shake from 
our knees when making a speech—but, thank 
God, no one has found a way to take the 
tingle from our spines on occasions like this. 

What a thrill of pride we have as we stop 
in our 20th century pursuits to view this his- 
toric ceremony and once again to contem- 
plate the happenings here at Lexington on 
that fateful morning exactly 178 years ago 
yesterday. 

Many times in- the past commemorative 
exercises have been held here. I suppose 
that the speakers on those occasions have 
tried to analyze what it was in the deeds of 
the Minutemen that has so sharply aroused 
our pride and kindled our feelings of patriot- 
ism ever since that memorable day. Within 
the scope of my limited ability to do justice 
to such a meaningful event, I, too, shall try 
to explore the Battle of Lexington in that 
vein, in terms of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens today. 

Stripped to its essentials, the story of the 
battle of Lexington reveals & small group 
of citizens, chafed by the tyrannies of a 
despotic system, trying every peaceful 
means to gain redress, and finally risking 
their lives for the cause of personal free- 
dom, for the right of every citizen to par- 
ticipate in the governing of himself and his 
fellowmen. 

What does this story mean to us today? 
What guide-posts did the men of Lexington 
erect for the guidance of all generations of 
Americans and for the guidance of the 
liberty-loving peoples of all mankind? I 
believe there were two extremely important 
ones. : 

The first of these is to be eternally vigi- 
lant. The course of action found n 
by these men of Lexington doubtlessly in- 
spired the familiar statement that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” These men 
not only inspired this thought, they more- 
over underlined it in a most dramatic fash- 
ion. They gave emphasis to the word 
“eternal,” as I see it—not just being some- 
times vigilant, but being vigilant at all 
times. Not only when it is easy to be vigi- 
lant, but also when it is difficult, even when 
the odds are some 800 trained soldiers of 
the king against the seventy-odd farmers 
who had the courage to risk their lives for 
their liberty and ours, 

This first guidepost, to be eternally vigi- 
lant, has been left us by these brave men, 
but do we heed it? Like all guideposts it is 
clear and unmistakable if we but stop to 
read it. There was no question who the 
enemy of personal liberty was on that tense 
morning of April 19,1775. Even the red coats 
of the British soldiers made bright symbols 
of the hated enemy. Their punitive actions 
against the citizens were open and uncon- 
cealed. It was easy for our men of Lexing- 
ton to know the enemy as he came marching 
down this very road from Boston. 

It is not so easy today for us to know the 
contemporary enemies of that precious lib- 
erty our forefathers left to us. It is not 
easy to know against whom to be vigilant. 
Knowing our strength and our national soli- 
darity in the face of an obvious foe, our 
modern enemy of liberty has taken another 
tack. He has adopted a slippery, appealing 
program which seems—in some of its avowed 
intentions—to outdo even our American de- 
mocracy in giving the people a part to play 
in shaping their own destiny. This is a 
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wily enemy, this world communism, with 
its insidious program so deceitfully aimed 
at the most vulnerable spots in our tolerant 
personal and national makeup. Using our 
own beloved phrases and words, made so 
meaningful by brave men like those who 
fought here, we hear “liberty,” “freedom,” 
and “democracy” used by the proponents of 
this sinister creed. This is done in such 
persuasive ways that many of our heedless 
fellow citizens have fallen under their spell. 
Forgetting that the freedoms guaranteed by 
our Constitution encourage lawful, orderly 
change through the process of the ballot, 
these citizens accept instead a creed de- 
voted to unbridled violence—a program 
which offers the destruction of all we hold 
dear, 

No, this enemy wears no red coat to show 
his identity, as did the honest but misguided 
British soldiers of 1775. Yet the men of 
Lexington keep telling us that eternal vigli- 
lance is the price we must pay for our birth- 
right as free men. They tell us we must be 
alert to recognize—and know for what they 
are—all those who give us false counsel, di- 
vide our loyalties, and promise utopia at the 
cost of the dignity of the individual man. 

In the face of this crafty enemy we have 
no alternative but to keep ourselves mili- 
tarily strong—strong enough to prevent our 
being overwhelmed by surprise attack, and 
strong enough to enable us to be a rallying 
point for all freedom-loving peoples in time 
of danger. This duty our people under- 
stand, and we have done a good job of ex- 
panding our military might. But this is 
not enough. This only protects against the 
obvious enemy—the external, military foe. 
The harder duty for us to recognize is that 
we must keen ourselves morally strong and 
socially undivided within the concepts and 
framework of our Constitution. 

Every one of us must be vigilant to resist 
any encroachment upon those liberties, guar- 
anteed us by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. We must resist unfairness and 
injustice to those of differing racial origin 
or religious creed; whom the Constitution 
also protects so long as they do not advocate 
the violent overthrow of our Government. 
We must insist upon all our fellow citizens 
being given the fair trial under law which is 
their right, before deciding them guilty of 
nonconformity. The Minutemen of Lexing- 
ton fought and died here to secure these 
rights for all citizens of our country. These 
rights we must constantly protect if we are 
to safeguard our heritage of freedom. So 
much for the first guidepost. 

The second guidepost left for us is one of 
equal significance. It is to be willing to 
serve and willing to’ sacrifice; to offer our 
lives and fortunes to maintain that personal 
liberty which the men of Lexington prized 
so highly, and which has since been guar- 
anteed to us by our Constitution. 

I wish to stress that word “willing.” These 
patriots banded together of their own voli- 
tion. There was no selective service to call 
them to arms. To strike this first match to 
the powder keg of revolutionary war was no 
small matter to these men. They knew that 
hard years of sacrifice lay ahead of them if 
they were fortunate enough to avoid early 
and complete defeat. Yet, weighing the pos- 
sibilities, they willingly joined in the small 
but significant effort that ultimately raised 
men’s hopes around the world. These min- 
utemen saw the need, and willingly did 
what in conscience they felt they must do. 
So today we citizens must be ever willing 
to do whatever is necessary to preserve our 
personal and national freedom, lest we lose it. 

On the subject of willing sacrifice and 
service to our country and our people, I 
should like to read you a short but signifi- 
cant story from a textbook of American 
history. 


* The Rise of American Democracy, by Ma- 
bel B. Casner and Ralph Henry Gabriel. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1941. 
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“One day not long since, a man and a 
boy about 12 years old walked across the 
quiet Yale campus and paused before a 
statue standing beside an old building made 
of red bricks. The statue was that of a 
young man with a strong and handsome 
face. Pointing to it, the gentleman said: 
‘That is Nathan Hale, who lost his life long 
ago in the American Revolution. When 
he was in college he roomed in this building 
beside which his statue stands. He had been 
graduated only 2 or 3 years before the Revo- 
lutionary War broke out.’ 

“Was he a soldier?’ asked the boy. 
has no gun.’ 

“Yes,” said the man. ‘He was one of those 
young men of Revolutionary times who dared 
to become a soldier to fight the trained 
British Army, but he did not die fighting. 
He offered to go on a very dangerous mission 
for his beloved commander, George Washing- 
ton. He disguised himself and went into the 
camp of the British Army to learn what the 
enemy were doing and what their plans were. 
He was caught before he could get back to 
his own army.’ 

“‘And what happened to him?’ asked the 
boy. 

“The man pointed to the rope of metal 
which binds together the feet of the statue 
and to the young man’s hands tied behind 
his back. He said simply: ‘They hanged him 
from a tree until he died. Do you see those 
words written about the base of the statue?’ 

“The boy read the words, ‘I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
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“*Those were the last words that Nathan 
Hale ever spoke,’ said the man. 

“For a long time the boy was silent, look- 
ing into the handsome face of the statue. 
Then he asked, ‘Were there many men like 
Nathan Hale in the Revolutionary War?’ 

“The man answered, ‘Yes, there were many 
such men. If there had not been, our coun- 
try would not have become the free country 
it is today?” 

What a willingness to serve Nathan Hale 
demonstrated. Only sorry that he could not 
willingly give another life for his country. 
Doubtless, the Minutemen of Lexington were 
motivated by the same willingness which 
Hale so ably expressed. Yet there are many 
Americans today who do not wish even to 
give their best civil effort, or their military 
service, let alone their life, for the preserva- 
tion of the ideals those brave men fostered 
for us. How cold must be the conscience 
which is unmoved by the willing sacrifices 
of the men of Lexington and all our patriots 
who have followed them, even to those now 
on the cruel ridges of Korea. How dead the 
imaginations of those who do not glory in 
the imperishable concepts, the equitable 
laws, and the personal safeguards which our 
predecessors have given us. Of course, there 
are human flaws and imperfections in our 
implementation of these concepts, Individ- 
ual citizens are often disillusioned by these 
imperfections. But these are not flaws of 
substance—nothing which could possibly 
invalidate the basic worth of our American 
way of life, any more than moral backsliding 
can invalidate the eternal truths of the hu- 
man existence, 

Sometimes a disillusioned citizen may 
wonder: “Is this freedom, this American 
way of life really worth my best services, 
and perhaps the sacrifice of my life?” I be- 
lieve that nothing could be more worth 
while. Let us consider the very cornerstone 
of this American way, a basic truth which 
was held to be self-evident by Jefferson when 
he drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Is 
this not ine same fundamental concept of 
the worth of the individual that we learn 
from the Scriptures? Yes, the American de- 
mocracy is basically a political affirmation of 
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the Christian faith. And, as such, it has far 
more than mere political importance to the 
world. This is the way the brave men who 
fought on this ground understood the mat- 
ter of liberty. They thought it a worthwhile 
reason to risk their lives and fortunes. I 
believe it is just as worthwhile for us. 

These, then, are our guideposts. The val- 
iant Minutemen erected them here on the 
first Patriots' Day. These guideposts have a 
deep significance, for they have safely guided 
the destiny of our Nation for 178 years. They 
just as surely point the path we must follow 
in the future. This way is not always easy, 
for the guideposts direct each one of us to be 
eternally vigilant and to be willing to serve 
and to sacrifice. The Minutemen of Lexing- 
ington exemplify the degree of devotion to 
neighbor and to country necessary if we are 
to preserve the indispensable benefits of our 
American democracy as a heritage to our 
children and a hope to the world. 

I wish to conclude with my personal prayer. 
Please, God, may our ship of state soon find 
untroubled waters, and sail on and on in a 
world forever at peace. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the resolution now under con- 
sideration to grant a rule for H. R. 4663. 
This bill, in effect, will, for all practical 
purposes, curtail Government coopera- 
tion in aiding thousands. of defense 
workers and war veterans in industrial 
areas throughout the country from tak- 
ing advantage of low-cost housing. 

In a great number of localities 
throughout the United States the hous- 
ing situation is very critical. In the Cal- 
umet region of Indiana thousands of 
families from other States have estab- 
lished residence during the last dozen 
years by reason of the heavy concentra- 
tion of defense factories in this locality, 
People have moved into this area to 
work in the steel mills, cement factories, 
oil refineries, and the numerous other in- 
dustries which. have been operating to 
full capacity during the war and defense 
production period. 

A great number of trailer camps giv- 
ing shelter to thousands of people now 
exist in this industrial area of northwest 
Indiana, These defense workers and 
their families would be happy to pur- 
chase or take advantage of better living 
quarters if they were available at rea- 
sonable prices. 

In the past our Government has aided 
a great number of families to live in 
suitable quarters through public housing 
and other financing methods provided by 
the Government for the common man to 
own or rent a suitable dwelling. 

No doubt there are a great number of 
areas in the United States, especially in 
rural communities, where the housing 
situation is not critical and the Members 
of Congress representing these areas 
should be sympathetic with the highly 
congested living conditions of millions of 
families throughout America who live in 
substandard dwellings and slum areas in 
large cities. 

This bill very generously advocates the 
elimination of slum areas, but makes no 
provision to aid those families ousted 
from the slum areas to purchase or rent 
suitable living quarters at reasonable 
rates. The ordinary American worker is 
not asking for charity or demanding that 
the Government provide him with a 
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home, but is merely asking that some 
provisions be made to build suitable quar- 
ters where his family can live within their 
financial means. 

A few private contractors and builders 
have made a sincere effort to construct 
and rent or offer for sale homes within 
the reach of the average worker. A vast 
majority of the private contractors or 
builders have taken advantage of the 
housing crisis in industrial areas and 
have offered homes for sale and rental 
at prices far beyond the reach of the 
average, medium, and low income citi- 


zens. 

Instead of this legislation cutting the 
appropriation for public and low cost 
housing in critical areas, it should pro- 
vide additional means so that thousands 
of defense workers and returning war 
veterans can buy or rent homes at rea- 
sonable prices. 

I approve of some of the provisions 
made in this bill calling for a reduction 
in appropriations, but I do not believe 
that it is good economy to curtail a pro- 
gram that is aiding millions throughout 
our country to enjoy suitable living con- 
ditions. We are spending billions to cur- 
tail and defeat communism, but sub- 
standard living conditions, slums and 
trailer camps will breed more crime and 
discontent among our vast populations in 
industrial areas than the money that is 
saved through curbing a program that 
will improve these conditions. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The same confusion 
is in other people's minds. The bill does 
not remove any money for slum clearance 
or urban redevelopment. It does not re- 
move money for the Federal Housing 
Authority or other programs, only for 
public housing starts in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean, public hous- 
ing. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
this rule and I am against all forms of 
public housing. That is not a new 
thought to most of you people who have 
been watching my voting record. 

I have heard the term “low-cost hous- 
ing.” I say without any fear of contra- 
diction that if the facts are examined 
carefully there is no such animal as low- 
cost housing. There is no such animal. 
Where it is low-cost to some people, per- 
haps, who get advantages in renting this 
housing, it is high cost for housing, and 
the taxpayers have to pay it. I am op- 
posed to all forms of public housing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, it is true, has 
some legislative provisions. That is the 
only reason why it was necessary that 
we should have a rule. I do not complain 
about legislative provisions in this bill 
because you will find, if you look back 
over the record over the years, that on 
almost every appropriations bill that 
has come before the House rules have 
been granted to waive points of order 
against legislative provisions. I am par- 
ticularly favorable to the legislative pro- 
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visions of this bill because I am for so 
many of them. 

I have to differ with my good friend 
from Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack] 
because I think the provision that does 
away with the so-called public housing, 
which I call socialized housing, is the 
best legislative provision in the bill. I 
think we might just as well meet the 
issue fair and square on this public hous- 
ing proposition at this time. I do not 
think it is a partisan matter, because 
for the past several sessions of Congress 
both Democrats and like-minded Re- 
publicans have voted public housing 
down in this House to a mere token num- 
ber of houses. We have repeated that 
performance year after year. 

Now, for the first time the House has 
the issue clearly before it: Is this coun- 
try going to be for socialized housing or 
are we going to stop this foolishness? 
I am for stopping the foolishness. 

I think you will find this division is 
not on party lines, but you will find this 
division coming on the question of prin- 
ciple, whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans believe in socialized housing or 
whether they do not, and whether they 
are willing to stand up and be counted 
for it. For my part, I have always been 
willing to stand up and be counted on 
it and I am willing to do so now. 

As far as the rule is concerned, there 
was no objection on the part of the 
ranking Democratic member from the 
Appropriations Committee to the rule. 
My recollection was that he favored it. 
The gentleman from Illinois opposed the 
rule and from his standpoint quite prop- 
erly so, because he believes in the so- 
cialized housing program and the rest 
of us do not. For that reason, I think 
it rather fortunate that we have this 
bill and this rule here today so that 
once and for all we can meet this issue 
fairly and squarely and let the folks 
go on record for what they believe in 
and against what they do not believe in. 

As far as the rule is concerned it is 
not an unusual rule. It does present to 
the House squarely and fairly the issue 
of public housing. There are a number 
of other legislative provisions in the bill 
and the House still has the privilege of 
voting it up or voting it down as it sees 
fit. So, Mr. Speaker, I hope very much 
the House will adopt this rule. I want 
to say it looks to me as if the Committee 
on Appropriations, both the Democrats 
and Republicans on this subcommittee, 
have made a fine start in the matter 
of reducing the appropriations and try- 
ing to balance the budget. We all want 
to balance the budget and we all want 
a tax reduction. From the standpoint 
of the majority of this House we are not 
going to get any tax reduction until we 
get a balanced budget. Here is a good 
start. The committee has done a good 
job. They have cut pretty drastically. 
I do not know whether we can hold all 
the cuts or not, but let us try to give 
the Appropriations Committee a break 
and give some encouragement in this 
matter of trying to balance the budget 
so that the people of this country can 
get some relief from the taxation which 
sooner or later is going to bring us to 
destruction. 


April 21 


A DOMESTIC POINT 4 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Myr. 
Speaker, there is no place for petty poli- 
tics when the peace and humanity of the 
world is at stake. In his speech last 
Thursday, President Eisenhower restat- 
ed in almost identical terms the Truman 
point 4 program. He said: 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help 
build a world in which all peoples can be 
productive and prosperous. The purposes 
of this great work would be: To help other 
peoples to develop the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. * * * The monuments to 
this new kind of war would be these: Roads 
and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health, 


We Democrats will support these ob- 
jectives of the President, for they repre- 
sent the principles our party has stood 
for these many years. We will never, as 
so many of the President’s own party 
has done, stoop to partisan sabotage 
when the safety, security, and well being 
of the world weigh in the balance. 

The President’s budget asked for 35,- 
000 low-rent public housing units for the 
next fiscal year. ‘These are for the un- 
derdeveloped areas at home. Will the 
Republican majority follow their Presi- 
dent and vote billions for assistance 
abroad and strip us of our defenses at 
home? Will they follow their President 
at all? Or will the Eisenhower Repub- 
licans join with us to support their 
President at home and abroad? It is be- 
ginning to look like the Eisenhower 
ticket is only good on a Democratic 
train. 

This action of the Appropriations 
Committee to repeal the Housing Act, 
which was passed with bipartisan sup- 
port, is an attempted stab in the back to 
the little man. He has no president of 
General Motors to speak for him; he has 
no board of directors to watch his in- 
terests—unless that board of directors 
is the Congress of the United States. 

We want men and women of good 
will—men and women of both parties— 
on our board. We want men and 
women who will stand up and be counted 
for the little man. We must beat back 
this rapacious attack by forces that 
would scuttle progress, would sentence 
families to spend the rest of their lives 
in slums, that would rob children and 
the aged of the chance to live in decent 
surroundings. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the indulgence of the Members in 
calling to their attention that we have 
always kept the names of Members of 
the other body out of our discussions 
here in the House even by implication. 
I trust my friends, the gentlemen who 
were just engaged in colloquy, will delete 
from their remarks any reference to any 
Member of the other body or any action 
in the other body. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
state that the rule is as my distinguished 
predecessor has very clearly explained it. 
The Chair hopes Members will not de- 
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part from the rules of the House and 
that they will not refer to Members of 
the other body either by name or by 
implication or make reference to any 
action in the other body. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further request for time. 
a Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 

on. 

The previous question was ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.J One hundred and 
forty-four Members are present, not a 
quorum, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Auchincloss Fogarty Morgan 
Bailey Frelinghuysen Morrison 
Barden Garmatz O'Konski 
Barrett Green Osmers 
Brooks, La, Hand Ostertag 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Wyo. Patman 
Buckley Hart Patterson 
Bush Heller Philbin 
Byrne, Pa, Hill Powell 
Canfield Hinshaw Prouty 
Case Hoffman, IN Rabaut 
Chudoft Howell Regan 
Davis, Tenn. Hull Riley 
Dawson, Ill Kean Rooney 
Dingell Kearney St. George 
Dodd Kearns Scott 
Dolliver Kelly, N. Y. Sheppard 
Dondero King, Calif. Sieminski 
Donovan Kluczynski Steed 
Dorn, N. Y. McMillan Taylor 
Engle Machrowicz Teague 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 366 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, futher pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4663) making appropri- 
ations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4663, with 
Mr. Berrs in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first bill for 
the 1954 fiscal year coming from the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is 
therefore, as has already been expressed 
by other Members of the House on both 
sides of the aisle, a test of this Congress. 

The Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices brings it to you with what, I think, 
may be considered pardonable pride. 
We have all said throughout the last 
campaign, and throughout preceding 
years on both sides of the aisle, without 
partisanship, that we want a balanced 
budget. We have said that we want a 
reduction in taxes. We have said, re- 
peatedly, that we, as the Congress of the 
United States, wanted to return control 
of our economy, as nearly as we can 
return it, to local supervision and re- 
sponsibility. This bill is a step in all 
three directions. 

This bill covers appropriations for 
next year for 22 agencies of Government, 
Actually, there are 26 agencies, but 2 
have been combined in the Housing 
Agency and 2 come under General Serv- 
ices, so that it is, as shown by titles in 
the bill, 22 agencies. 

We will bring you a second independ- 
ent. offices appropriation bill the last 
week in May, containing the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, TVA and Selective Service, and 
perhaps 1 or 2 minor items that may 
accumulate at that time. 

The reason is that we do not yet have 
revised budgets from those agencies, and 
rather than wait and send over to the 
other body at that time a larger bill, 
with some 26 or 30 agencies in it, we have 
requested the chairman to permit us to 
bring in a first independent offices bill 
and a second independent offices bill. 

I would be lacking in appreciation if 
I did not thank the other members of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina {[Mr. 
Jonas], the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. KRUEGER], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas], the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREws], and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yares] for 
the support and for the hard work which 
they have put in on this bill. 

This is not a percentage cut in the 
budget. This is a cut in which investi- 
gators and accountants, with members 
of the subcommittee, have worked hard 
and I can make a general statement that 
there is no percentage cut, We know 
where the money is coming from, and 
we know why, and we can defend those 
cuts, 

I would also point out that 7 years ago 
practically all of these agencies had 
larger budgets than they now have. It 
might astonish Members of Congress if 
they were to compare the appropriations 
for the various agencies and depart- 
ments only 7 years ago—not 20 years 
ago but 7 years ago—with the budget 
recommendations and appropriation 
Committee recommendations that are 
coming out now, of which this will be 
the first.. You will see why it is that cuts 
can be made, if made intelligently, in 
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these appropriations, with no damage 
whatever to the agencies or departments 
involved. 

I will use a very brief illustration. I 
placed in the Recorp today, which will 
appear in the Appendix of today’s 
RecorD, a brief statement regarding the 
$10 million appropriation which was re= 
quested for the Veterans’ Administration 
when we met on the House floor on Feb- 
ruary 19. A motion was made to add 
$10 million to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation, presumably for hos- 
pitals. The subcommittee pointed out 
that it had already given all of the money 
requested for hospitalization. We had 
given more money than: had been re- 
quested for the other functions, after 
deducting the extra personnel which had 
been eliminated by the freeze order. We 
said this extra amount had not been re- 
quested of us. It had not been considered 
before the committee and it was not be- 
ing applied specifically, as we believed 
the author intended, to the hospitaliza- 
tion program, 

I placed in the Recorp this morning a 
statement projected to June 30 of this 
year showing that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will have $13 million surplus, 
In that event, at the end of the present 
fiscal year the adoption of the $10 million 
suggested on the floor of the House would 
only have meant a surplus of $23 million 
instead of $13 million. I say that, only 
because I think you will find that same 
situation applies to other departments 
and agencies, 

A good many statements will be made 
that these cuts will damage the agency. 
I believe the members of my subcommit-, 
tee on both sides of the aisle will explain 
why we think they will not damage it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to conserve the 
time of the committee on what will be, 
I think, a busy day, let me go over as 
rapidly as possible the bill, and I will 
do it from the report. We have made one 
or two general provisions and restric- 
tions; we have said that no more auto- 
mobiles are to be purchased by these 
agencies until all automobiles presently 
owned and not in use—some of them. 
practically new—hayve been put to the 
best use by all agencies of Government; 
and we have put the responsibility upon 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

We have done the same thing with re< 
gard to the purchase of electrical com- 
puting machines in the departments and 
agencies. This is a matter on which 
there can be a very distinct economy; 
it will run into the millions, perhaps tem 
or twelve millions, if it can be carried out. 
I also am somewhat embarrassed to say 
that we probably overlooked an area of 
further economy right there. Appar- 
ently the salesmen of typewriting ma- 
chines and electrical machines, having 
found restrictions placed upon. them 
with regard to regulation typewriters, 
have now turned their attention and ef- 
forts to electrical typewriters. We will 
pick that up in the next bill. 

We have, generally speaking, denied 
requests for additional personnel. That 
is not an absolute rule; there have been 
agencies where additional personnel was 
needed, and that personnel has been al- 
lowed; but we have tried to do it on a 
basis of need and not of generality. 
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The Executive Office of the President, 
the Battle Monuments Commission, and 
many of these agencies as I go down the 
list, have given the amount of the revised 
budget. The budget deductions which 
appear in the bill and in the report, are 
from the original budget, the Truman 
budget, upon which this committee tech- 
nically and of necessity works; the entire 
Appropriations Committee. 

I will use one illustration to show you 
what I mean by reductions compared to 
the 7-year situation. I have now come 
to page 4 of the report and you will 
find there the Civil Service Commission. 
This Commission has been given $16 
million; it had asked for $18 million. 
Your attention will undoubtedly be 
called by friends of the Commission to 
this and the statement made that we 
have made a cut of $2 million. You 
might point out to them that 7 years ago 
the Commission received only $13 
million, and that we have therefore in 
a period of only 5 years increased them 
by $3 million, 

There is a provision under the Civil 
Service appropriation which I will take a 
little more time to discuss. I want it 
fully understood, because it is technical. 
I understand it will receive the atten- 
tion of the legislative committee. I 
have been interested in this for the 6 
years I have been on the subcommittee. 
I will now place in the Record at this 
point a letter from the past president of 
the New York Association of CPA's, a 
man whose name is nationally known as 
an authority in this field, Mr. Edward A, 
Kracke, a partner in the accounting firm 
of Haskins & Sells. The letter is as 
follows: 


Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance 
with our conversation regarding the subject 
of actuarial trust funds in business and in 
Government, I am setting forth in the fol- 
lowing the points brought out in that con- 
versation. 

At the outset it is to be stressed that this 
discussion deals solely with the financing of 
pension plans and not with the benefits to 
be paid to the beneficiaries. The basic dif- 
ferences that exist between business and 
Government, in the administration of pen- 
sion systems may be illustrated by a sup- 
positious example; the fact that such an 
example deals with wholly hypothetical con- 
ditions should not operate against any con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom, since it is 
only by excluding all elements not germane 
to the basic consideration that clear con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

The example concerns a country that, hav- 
ing unfailingly balanced its budget every 
year, has never accumulated a national debt, 

This country is about to inaugurate a 
pension system for all its employees (a non- 
contributing one, to further simplify the 
example), and is endeavoring to decide 
whether that system should be (I) an ac- 
tuarial fund or, (II) a pay-as-you-go plan. 

It turns to the business field in that coun- 
try for informative guidance. It finds that, 
though some of the representative concerns 
have pay-as-you-go pension plans, the ma- 
jority have actuarial funds for the purpose, 
Its examination and-study reveal the follow- 
ing fundamental considerations with regard 
to the actuarial funds in business: 

(A) They have trustees functioning 
wholly apart from the corporate employer, 
in order that the fund be to the fullest de- 
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gree independently operated in the exclusive 
interest of the beneficiaries, 

(B) The corporate employer makes pay- 
ments of principal to the trustees, who in- 
vest the funds obtained in “outside” securi- 
ties (i. e., those of other corporations). Thus 
the money of the stockholders of the em- 
ployer corporation finances only such prin- 
cipal payments, while the income or earn- 
ings increment of the fund comes from the 
“outside” investments. 

(C) Such outside investments by the trus- 
tees represent a very diversified portfolio, to 
the end that the insurance principle of 
spreading the risk be operative to the utmost 
degree, 

(D) Such portfolio contains, in a very im- 
portant proportion, equity securities of the 
outside companies, as a hedge against the 
inflationary tendencies of the day. 

Applying these four points to its own case, 
our hypothetical government finds that (A) 
will be inapplicable; if it adopts an actuarial 
fund, it will have to be employer and trus- 
tee combined. Moreover, it finds it com- 
pletely impossible to have a Government 
fund comply with the kind of investments 
covered by (B), (C), and (D). Anything of 
this sort would be anathema in a country 
wholly opposed to the first step of socialism 
through the entering wedge of Government's 
control of business corporations. 

Consequently, it finds that the adoption 
of any actuarial fund would mean such 
fund’s investment in such country’s own 
bonds. Such a procedure would entail these 
further considerations. 

First. Having avoided a national debt, as 
something to be avoided if possible, it would 
now perforce have to become a “debtor” 
country (in that connotation of the term 
“debtor”) much to its dislike. 

Second. Having issued bonds and sold 
them to the “fund” in exchange for the 
cash provided by the principal appropriated 
to the fund, the question would arise as to 
what should be done with that cash: Invest 
it how and where? Not in securities of the 
country’s business corporations, of course, 
nor in the further acquisition of natural 
resource properties; its opposition to social- 
ism would preclude that. Nor could that 
money logically be returned to the country’s 
taxpayers whose taxes—including such pen- 
sion-fund donations—produced that cash, 
The question of disposal remained unan- 
swered. 

Furthermore, as to item (B), it found that 
whereas in the case of the corporate business 
employer the stockholders thereof paid only 
the principal of the fund—not the income 
accretions—as a definite part of the actuarial 
setup adopted, our hypothetical government, 
through its reluctant issue of bonds for the 
purpose, would make the ultimate payer— 
the taxpayer (the governmental counterpart 
of the business stockholder)—pay both the 
principal and the income increment of the 
fund (viz, the interest on the bonds). 

Our hypothetical government then studied 
the pay-as-you-go alternative—the benefi- 
ciaries’ benefits, of course, being exactly the 
same in either case. 

Our hypothetical government concludes 
that with such wide differences between 
fundamental business and governmental 
conditions, its pension arrangements would 
best be made on a pay-as-you-go plan, par- 
ticularly since, in the last analysis, a govern- 
ment bond in a fund would really add no 
real further weight to that government's 
statutory assurance to its employee benefi- 
ciaries of the pension plan. With its over- 
riding powers of taxation, its pay-as-you-go 
appropriations had all of the validity of any 
iNlogically, however actuarially, designed 
fund. 

No attempt, of course, has been made in 
the foregoing to cover anything like the 
whole range of the problems involved in the 
broad subject or to present all the arguments 
in favor of a pay-as-you-go plan. The above 
aims only to present salient considerations 
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which perhaps have not been sufficiently 
emphasized in discussions of the subject. 

I have discussed the foregoing with fellow 
members of our task force representing both 
controller and actuary functions of business, 
as well as governmental research, who concur 
in what is so set forth. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD A. KRACKE. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I am very 
much interested in what has been done 
in reference to this fund because the 
principles involved have a bearing upon 
the reserve fund in the old-age and sur- 
vivors section of the social security law. 
I would like to ask a few questions by 
way of information, for developing the 
record on this situation, if I may. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Could I make a state- 
ment and see if I have not covered it, 
because the same situation undoubtedly 
applies to the social security trust fund 
as applies to the civil service trust fund, 

You must recognize first that a trust 
fund in the hands of a government is 
different from a trust fund in the hands 
of an industry. I think it may also be 
different from a State trust fund. If we 
had an industry which is creating a trust 
fund for the retirement of its employees, 
certain things would be apparent. It 
would not control and handle the money 
in its own fund. That would be placed 
in the hands of independent trustees, 
either corporate or individual. It would 
not invest the money in its own operat- 
ing expenses. It would be required un- 
der the law to invest it in recognized 
securities which are approved for trust 
funds. It would not control, as I said, 
and determine the value of its own trust 
moneys. 

We set up a trust fund for the retire- 
ment of civil service employees. To my 
interest and to yours when you read the 
bill, you will discover that in an amend- 
ment some years ago we did not require 
the Federal Government to pay any cer- 
tain amount into that fund every year. 
We simply said that a percentage would 
be paid by the employees and the Fed- 
eral Government assumed only the obli- 
gation of seeing that the money is avail- 
able to be paid, no matter what the 
amount, when it is necessary to pay it. 

Suppose, first, that the Government 
had no debts and suppose we were start- 
ing this for the first time. We would 
have a choice between two methods. 
One is to set up a fund on what is called 
an actuarial basis which actually does 
not apply to a government. It applies 
only to an industry. We could set up 
that fund by taking money away from 
the taxpayers and give that fund to the 
Treasurer of the Government, as we have 
been doing, who in turn would issue his 
own bonds, and who could charge the 
taxpayers interest upon those bonds, and 
then use the money to pay the operating 
expenses of the Government. 

The other method approved by ac- 
countants and actuaries is simply for 
the Government to pay the amount nec- 
essary each year in order to take care 
of the retirement. 

There is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, It has been said that this is not 
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an actual cut, that it is a phoney cut. 
I deny that and I am willing to support 
my statement. If it were a phony cut, 
then it would be a cut from a phony ap- 
propriation. It is not that. The intent 
was excellent but not fully understood. 

There is no question regarding the 
$192 million that we took out, which 
was interest being charged us, not on ac- 
tual money, but on what a group of ac- 
countants said should be the amount in 
the fund if it were an industrial fund. 
Such a fund is set up with the thought 
that the industry might go out of busi- 
ness any time and need the money. The 
Government is not going out of busi- 
ness and should conduct its affairs on 
that basis. That being the case, we have 
simply taken this money out for this 
year because more money will come in 
than will be spent this year, and it is 
bad budgeting and bad economy to keep 
putting money into a fund of a govern- 
ment, the only result of which is to 
make the Government pay interest upon 
that fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 
clude the bill before I am interrupted. 
There is at least one other item which 
may be mildly controversial. The items, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office are, generally 
speaking, approximately what the re- 
vised requests were. I hope you will read 
the hearings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the appropriate page in the 
bill and see how little one member, who 
represented the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, thinks of the Congress, and you 
will also observe his sources of infor- 
mation as to what goes. These seem to 
be the CIO news and the column written 
by Drew Pearson. 

He claimed that the Committee on 
Appropriations had somehow gotten ac- 
countants from industry and had placed 
them in the Federal Trade Commission, 
and that this was a terrible thing to do 
and it was all being done in secrecy. Not 
only was it not being done in secrecy, but 
the source of the information was a pub- 
licity release by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser]. We did not place anybody 
on the books of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, nor had we any thought of doing 
it, not having the staff of a size to do it, 
and the only result of this is, in my mind, 
if the gentleman is so worried and so 
terribly sensitive over if, maybe we 
should send an investigator down to look 
over the books of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The General Services Ad- 
ministration is a top flight example of 
cooperation between an appropriations 
subcommittee and the agency whose jus- 
tification is under discussion. Our men 
worked with the people in that Adminis- 
tration, and when they came back they 
agreed to a cut in the agency of 47.3 per- 
cent. We made an additional cut, which 
has to do with the cleaning of buildings. 
If any of you have been in the public 
buildings in Washington you know they 
are not well cleaned. We have simply 
said that we want, in the next 6 months, 
to have the head of the Public Buildings 
Administration see that they are cleaned 
thoroughly, and that we know from an 
examination by the chairman and others, 
and by consultation with professional 
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heads of more than one contracting 
organization, that it can be done better 
for less money. 

I now come to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. We have made some 
other suggestions which have already 
been discussed on the floor. Regarding 
the housing starts, we have inserted a 
proviso that there shall be no housing 
starts in the coming fiscal year. Why do 
we do that? For the last 2 years we have 
come to the floor with a specific number 
of houses and, Mr. Chairman, the House 
has overruled the subcommittee each 
time. They have cut down the amount 
we have brought in. We have decided, 
Mr. Chairman, we would simply save the 
House this intervening step and bring in 
no housing starts for next year which, I 
think, more and more people in the 
United States realize is the right thing 
to do. We have not cut down the 
amount for slum clearance and urban 
development; we have not interfered 
with the work of the Federal Housing 
Agency, of which we approve and which 
we will support. We have cut out what 
is described by the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, in essence, as socialized housing, 
which is expensive, uneconomical, and 
political. 

The testimony before the committee 
indicates that public housing is expen- 
sive, that the average cost of a house is 
$14,000, and that they can be built bet- 
ter, as a rule, by private builders for less 
money. It is uneconomical, it is highly 
political, and we have testimony that in 
many areas such housing adds to the 
problems of police protection, fire pro- 
tection, and juvenile delinquency. We 
think, therefore, no matter what may be 
said in this technical argument which 
took place on either side of the aisle dur- 
ing the discussion of the rule, the fact 
remains that what we are doing this year 
is exactly what the committee did last 
year when the majority belonged to the 
other party. The committee has brought 
in a stipulation that there shall be no 
starts. We do that to prevent what was 
described as leapfrogging, where the 
agency goes out and contracts for or 
promises people housing on the assump- 
tion that they will then put pressure on 
the Congress to get the money and the 
authority for such housing sometime in 
the future. 

If nothing were done next year there 
would be no housing; that is correct. 
The same thing occurred last year. If 
we had done nothing this year there 
would have been 35,000 starts in fiscal 
1954. Thesame thing will happen a year 
from now. The Congress will come in 
and determine the number of housing 
units it wants started in the ensuing 
year. i 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. In Chicago, the Chicago 
Housing Authority has a contract with 
the Public Housing Agency. That con- 
tract was entered into approximately 2 
years ago. It was a contract for pay- 
ment of annual contributions. The Chi- 
cago Housing Authority has in many 
instances, however, not yet undertaken 
the design and construction of the houses 
that are the subject of that annual con- 
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tribution project. Is it the intention of 
the language that such contracts shall 
be honored and that the units will be 
permitted to be constructed? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois a very frank ques- 
tion. Was this a signed contract that 
was entered into in good faith before the 
Congress tried to stop this leapfrogging? 
If so, there is no question the houses 
should be built and will be built. If, how- 
ever, this is one of these leapfrogging 
contracts entered into in the last year, 
or when we had the stipulation against 
it in the bill saying, in effect, “You shall 
not make these promises or these pre- 
sumed contracts in advance, until you 
have the authority and the money,” then 
I do not think they should be continued. 

Mr. YATES. I would agree with the 
gentleman that it should be a bona fide, 
valid contract entered into in the best 
of faith. It was my understanding that 
the contract was signed some 2 years 
ago and that the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority then undertook the purchase of 
the land necessary for the construction 
of the public housing units. 

I do not think the gentleman has 
answered my question with respect to 
whether or not the language that has 
been inserted in the bill is intended to 
stop the construction under such a con- 
tract. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is not so intended. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman can 
discuss the matter in his spare time with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Yorty], who is sitting near him, about 
the Los Angeles situation. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I wonder if the 
evils to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred, which have developed in this 
housing program, are evils which can- 
not be corrected by proper administra- 
tion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. They can be cor- 
rected by local supervision. They can 
be corrected by the building of these 
houses under local supervision, with lo- 
cal or State money, and by private build- 
ers, and with such Federal help as might 
come from FHA. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is my understanding 
that this bill does not contain any money 
for any project regardless of the con- 
tract. If construction has not been 
started it kills it now. Does not that 
negate in terms of dollars what the 
gentleman feels about the fact that bona 
fide contracts should be honored? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It does not negate 
what I feel. Let us find out about it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. In order to straighten 
out this matter which very justly con- 
cerns our colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois, and our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York—— f 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. And your col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut. 
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Mr. COTTON. Is it not a fact that if 
the present proposed units in anybody’s 
city have had a contract entered into 
and the units have been authorized as 
being within the 35,000 units which un- 
der last year’s law you were permitted to 
contract for ahead, that then there is no 
possible question but what they may be 
completed? Is that not a fact? May I 
ask my colleague? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May we have the 
gentleman from Illinois answer that 
question? Are they in the 35,000? 

Mr. YATES. That is the question I 
want to ask the gentleman. I want to 
ask the author of that language what it 
means. In last year’s language there 
was a specific limitation of 35,000 starts 
during fiscal year 1953. There is no such 
limitation in the language for this year; 
and if I understand the language cor- 
rectly, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman previously, in the event that 
such contracts of the type previously de- 
scribed have been entered into by hous- 
ing authorities all over the country prior 
to fiscal year 1953 and on which con- 
struction has not yet been undertaken, 
there is no limitation with respect to the 
number of such units that may be con- 
structed during this fiscal year. Am I 
not correct in that? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My feeling is, and I 
think the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire agrees with me, that the intent was 
to permit housing projects that had al- 
ready been contracted for to be built. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. COTTON. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I point out some- 
thing to all of you who are engaged in 
this discussion, and that is, in spite of 
the efforts of the Public Housing Au- 
thority to get every housing project 
started this year that they could, they 
were not able to start 35,000 units. 

Mr. YATES. Yes, the testimony shows 
they started some 34,925 units. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Thirty-two thousand 
and eighty-eight, if the gentleman wants 
the exact figure. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man, but I just wanted to correct the 
impression that the Members may have 
obtained from the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. How many units are 
there in your project? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know the exact 
number. None of those units were con- 
structed or begun during the fiscal year 
1953. Now, do we go back to what the 
language was before the last fiscal year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], who is on his feet. 

Mr, COTTON. May I try to clarify 
this point? May I ask my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia: Is not the criterion this, that in 
last year’s bill the number of starts was 
limited? If the local authority has con- 
tracted with the Housing Authority, and 
if the Housing Authority, cognizant of 
the number of starts that this Congress 
had authorized, has or is willing to cer- 
tify them as being within the 35,000 lim- 
itation, nothing that we do here on this 
bill or can do here on this floor can 
deprive them of that right or abrogate 
those contracts? 
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Mr. YATES. That is my understand- 


Mr. COTTON. Certainly, and that 
is our intention. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do they have the 
money? Does this $32 million include 
that money? Iam informed it does not. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I cannot answer that 
without checking on the amount. 

Mr. COTTON. We recognize the va- 
lidity of the contract, and there should 
be an allocation of money. I do not 
pretend to be able to say there is enough. 
I cannot conceive that we in Congress 
would deprive them of the money for 
carrying out a justly recognized con- 
tract under this law. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My hesitation is only 
that I do not know what is included 
in the amount of money they set up 
before the committee. I would presume 
that was in it, and I will be glad to look 
into it. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Is it not true 
that a great many communities started 
the initial work for the development of 
these projects, and final clearance is 
being held up waiting for the new Ad- 
ministrator to take over? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am not so sure of 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

If you want a frank statement, a 
great many communities bought a gold- 
brick. A great many communities were 
sold, by representatives of the Public 
Housing Administration, the idea that 
they could go to work on this program, 
sign a contract, or be prepared to sign 
a contract, before the Congress had ac- 
tually authorized that number of starts, 
or had provided either the money or the 
authorization. I am not so sure that I 
feel any subsequent Congress is obli- 
gated to redeem that goldbrick for cash. 
But I do think that we will do every- 
thing we can, as obviously in the case of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES], 
to carry out those contracts, 

To continue, the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics: we cut that 
only slightly. I think only the amount 
of requested autos under the revised re- 
quests. 

The National Science Foundation, we 
have cut but only because we wanted 
a steady, continuous growth. We want 
it to do more in the field of coordina- 
tion of the research activities of the 
Government, which presently amount 
to $2,300,000,000 in money spent. 

Now I want to speak, in conclusion, 
about the FNMA, the recovery of a mil- 
lion dollars. The question has been 
raised regarding the wording in the bill 
which says we have stopped all of the 
purchases of FNMA mortgages. I said 
yesterday in talking to another group 
that I thought the difficulty did not come 
from the intent of the subcommittee but 
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only from the wording we put into the 
bill. We will clarify that by a com- 
mittee amendment when we go into the 
amendment part of this discussion. We 
will say that that prohibition against 
purchasing applies until such time as the 
Administrator feels that purchases may 
again be made. The question of the in- 
terest or discount, if it arises in any- 
body’s mind, I will discuss during the 5- 
minute debate. 

The original request in the Truman 
budget was $1,171,444,190. This bill 
makes a reduction of $721,423,697. It 
makes a reduction of approximately a 
half billion dollars from the amount of 
money appropriated for these same 
agencies last year. By denying the hous- 
ing starts it prevents the expenditure in 
1 year only of $795 million, but saves to 
pay against the national debt, over what 
would have been the life of this public 
housing program, something like $6 bil- 
lion. It recovers a billion dollars by the 
sale of FNMA mortgages, which should 
have been sold before, by the Housing 
and Home Authority Administrator, and 
it recovers $271 million by the sale of 
bonds held by the local housing authori- 
ties, which should also have been sold 
before this. 

There is no way we can come to this 
floor and pretend that we like economy. 
We are either for economy or we are not 
for economy. We cannot slap an agency 
on the wrist and say, “We would like you 
to be economical.” The only way to pro- 
duce economy is to deny the money, and 
wherever possible to conclude the func- 
tions of an agency. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. 

Mr. COTTON. In order to clarify the 
point that was under consideration by 
the gentlemen from Illinois, Connecticut, 
and New York, may I call their attention 
to page 16 of the report where the com- 
mittee said with reference to the obliga- 
tions of these units already started or 
contracted for that “the committee real- 
izes that all contracts entered into for 
this purpose represent an obligation of 
the Government, and additional funds 
will be provided them at a later date if 
the need of them might be justified”, 
This answers the question as to whether 
we have the funds and the intentions of 
the committee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, before 
yielding to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka, I have here clippings from two New 
Jersey newspapers of the same date, havy- 
ing to do with the local housing author- 
ity. The first article states that it is 
building itself a new permanent building 
to cost $530,000 for an office building. 
The next article of the same date states 
that the housing authority is having dif- 
ficulty in filling its low-rent houses. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has consumed 35 min- 
utes. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and to include ex- 
traneous matter, pursuant to leave 
granted me in the House this morning. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? jl 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to voice my opposition to 
two items in this bill, both of which are 
attempts to legislate by means of an 
appropriation bill, 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


Once again we find the Appropria- 
tions Committee attempting to vitiate 
legislation passed and repassed many 
times by the Congress. 

Everything that has been previously 
said against these attempts to destroy 
the national public-housing program ap- 
plies with equal force to this bill. 

To those who are still opposing pub- 
lic housing by pretending it is Socialistic 
and Communistic, let me point out that 
in New York City and State, the pro- 
gram has destroyed one of the principle 
appeals of the Communists to our less- 
fortunate citizens. 

The election returns in every district 
containing public-housing projects am- 
ply demonstrate that the voters living 
there have no use for Communists. 

I commend to your attention the fol- 
lowing telegram from the mayor of the 
City of New York: 


Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The recommendation to completely halt 
the Federal public-housing program made 
by the Committee on Appropriations in re- 
porting out the first independent offices ap- 
propriation bill of 1954 (H. R. 4633, Rept. 
No. 276), carries with it the gravest threat 
to the people of New York City. If this bill 
is enacted, it will deprive low-income fami- 
lies in this city of 24,000 low-rent apartments 
scheduled for construction over the next 
few years, fully 60 percent of the city’s sched- 
uled allocation under the Housing Act of 
1949. It will cut the heart out of the city’s 
efforts to clear slums and provide decent 
homes for families of low income at the very 
time that these efforts should be redoubled. 
According to the official 1950 census figures, 
456,861 New York City families were without 
housing of their own or living under sub- 
standard conditions. The large immigration 
in the past few years has further increased 
overcrowding and other slum producing 
pressures. The New York City Housing Au- 
thority had an average of more than 200,000 
active applications in its files in 1952, or 
more than 15 applications for each apart- 
ment that became available during the year 
from both new construction and vacancies. 
It is currently receiving applications at the 
rate of about 60,000 a year. The demand 
from veterans continues so great that ex- 
cept for families residing on housing sites 
virtually no non-veteran families, even those 
being evicted on to the streets, can be ac- 
cepted for public housing. I ask you to 
fight for the continuation of an adequate 
Federal public-housing program, and to carry 
on the fight until it is won. If it is not won, 
thousands of decent, hard-working families 
in this city must continue to live in squalor 
and misery without hope of decent homes 
in which to raise their children, 

VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor, City of New York, 
BUNDLES FOR BILLIONAIRES 

In this bill which attempts to deprive 
our underprivileged of the opportunity to 
have a roof over their heads, we find a 
provision to make the rich richer at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 
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For many years, we have had a pro- 
gram by which the moneylenders of the 
country were guaranteed a profit for 
using Government funds for so-called 
free enterprise. 

The lenders make mortgage loans, get 
fees and/or service charges therefor, and 
are guaranteed against loss. 

When they have used up their own 
funds and many times even before, after 
having earned the easy money on the 
loan, they simply sell the mortgage to the 
Government at par plus accrued interest. 

This bill would now direct that these 
mortgages—all guaranteed by the United 
States Government against loss—be sold 
at a discount. 

What a bonanza for big business— 
pardon me—I mean for free enterprise. 

That provision of this bill is no differ- 
ent than taking a new issue of Govern- 
ment bonds or for that matter, brand- 
new freshly minted currency and offer- 
ing it at a discount; offering every dollar 
for 90 cents or such other sum as the 
Administrator considers reasonable and 
advisable, 

Truly this is the giveaway Congress, 

Are we to leave nothing for the tax- 
payer except the tax bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the mi- 
nority I want to thank our distinguished 
chairman and the majority members 
for the courtesy and cooperation they 
have extended to the minority. I do not 
want to take too long and I shall not. I 
would just like to comment on 1 or 2 
provisions in this bill. In the first place, 
I think the bill is just about as unani- 
mous as it is humanly possible to get 
seven men to concur in. We do not all 
agree on every point, and sometimes we 
have had disagreements, but I think the 
committee, by and large, has done an 
excellent job. 

It should be pointed out in the begin- 
ning that the big money in the inde- 
pendent offices bill is not in this bill; but 
will come, as I understand, some 2 or 3 
weeks from now in the form of Veterans, 
Atomic Energy, Selective Service, and 
TVA; so, for round figures you might say 
there is about 17 cents on the dollar in 
this bill; the big money is yet to come. 

With some 20 or 25 agencies repre- 
sented here I think the savings have 
been outstanding. I do not think the 
committee wants to mislead anybody; it 
is not our intention to do that, but we 
have taken credit for most of the good- 
sized items in the bill with the exception 
of one, and that one is really over- 
whelming. 

The Civil Service Commission asked 
for $368 million for payment to the re- 
tirement fund. Your committee has 
recommended a complete denial of that 
fund, and the chairman has covered 
that aspect of it very completely. I do 
not agree with his reasoning, but as far 
as I am concerned I am not going to 
attempt to restore the funds on the 
theory that the legislative committee 
will have a thorough look at it again, but 
I do not think we can come up with any 
additional facts that we do not already 
know. Iam hoping that next year this 
thing will be completely and finally 
ironed out and that Congress will adopt 
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a unanimous policy and stay with it. 
This much is true, that you cannot take 
from a fund without adding to it and 
make it remain solvent. 

This fund has an outside total liabil- 
ity, using round figures, of $10 billion. 
You have assets of $5,100,000,000. You 
have a deficit as of today—think about 
this—of $4,900,000,000 in the fund. Yet 
we are constantly taking from it, and 
not adding to it. This means that you 
are constantly shoving it deeper and 
deeper and deeper into insolvency. 
There is not an insurance ompany in the 
United States, I do not care which State 
it is doing business in, that would be per- 
mitted to operate 24 hours if its financial 
affairs were in the same shape that this 
civil service retirement fund is in today. 
So we take credit for a reduction of 
$368 million, when in truth and in fact 
there was a budget estimate. We de- 
ferred this. So, after all, this is not a 
saving because we are going to have to 
pay it back. If we continue the course 
that we are pursuing today, Mr. Chair- 
man, this Congress will be called upon 
not to appropriate on an annual basis 
$350 million a year, but it could very 
easily go to $1 billion a year because 
for the’ last 15 years there has been a 
constantly growing deficit. Suppose you 
finally cut it down to $1,500,000,000 or 
$1,800,000,000, lay off six or seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, what does that 
mean? You are going to have to come 
up with that retirement money some 
time. 

The other sizable reduction we took 
credit for, and we did this also in good 
faith, was in connection with $188 mil- 
lion for the stockpiling of critical ma- 
terials. Read the record. We questioned 
those people 10 or 12 times and asked 
them if it would cripple the program. 
Each time they said “No.” We said, “If 
it is, we are going to supply the $188 
million.” But they came back with the 
figures. They had $450 million of un- 
committed money that they were will- 
ing to use. So we take credit for a re- 
duction of $188 million. 

So by and large and in truth and in 
fact, without puffing our stock too much, 
you have an actual saving in here of 
about 10 or 1244 percent, which was just 
about what it was last year and the year 
before. Those are pretty good figures, 
because these agencies have been 
chopped to the bone, and all of the fat 
has been taken out year after year. I 
must say in practically every instance 
the Budget came up with figures that 
were increases over what we actually ap- 
propriated last year. So the committee 
had to do a little slashing. So much for 
the savings with the exception of one 
item, the housing item, which we will go 
into under the 5-minute rule. I intend 
to have something to say then if I can 
get recognition. But if the committee 
action is followed by the House, can you 
guess what the savings in connection 
with that particular item alone will be? 
The $795 million that we claim here 
looks very, very small. That saving will 
be in the neighborhood of $9,600,000,000. 

That is a whole lot of money, is it not? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 


as he may desire. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
no one will consider my remarks this 
morning as either intentionally captious 
or critical. On this side we have co- 
yperated with the majority and we ex- 
pect to continue to cooperate with the 
majority to secure the best legislation 
and the most economical appropriations 
comensurate with the needs of the 
Government. 

Nothing I say is to be construed as 
critical, but I must express regret that 
up to this time we have not had an 
overall budget from the President. 

Under the law, the outgoing admin- 
istration is required to submit a budget. 
That budget was submitted on January 
9, more than 3 months ago. Of course 
everybody understands that the budget 
of the old administration is largely a 
formality and the new administration is 
expected to immediately submit a new 
budget or a modified budget reflecting its 
budgetary policies and the changes it 
proposes to make in conformity with 
pledges made during the campaign. 

Up to this time no such budget has 
been prepared by the administration 
and both the Congress and the country 
remain in the dark not only as to overall 
projected outlays but as to any modi- 
fication expected to be made in the 
Truman administrative policies and 
forecasts of receipts. 

We are now past the first half of the 
session. There is barely 10 weeks re- 
maining of this fiscal year. And not a 
single supply bill has passed the House. 
We were assured repeatedly during the 
campaign that this administration, if 
elected, would immediately institute far 
reaching changes. Such changes would 
naturally be reflected in the budget. 
But up to this time there has been no 
new budget and no comprehensive modi- 
fication of the old budget. The only 
data supplied the Congress has been in 
the form of separate and scattered pieces 
of testimony submitted in the secrecy of 
the Appropriation Committee. Fre- 
quently, even in committee, when we ask 
specifically for information in the hear- 
ings we are told that this or that matter 
is under study and that no decision has 
been reached with regard to various 
projects. 

The bill before us is merely a fragment 
of a bill. It is based on a fragmentary 
budget. The bill before us comprises 
only about a fourth of the amount here- 
tofore reported in this bill. Some three- 
fourths of this bill have been omitted— 
because the administration has not been 
able to reach eny conclusion on the mat- 
ter and has not set up a budget. This 
bill is in that respect the most remark- 
able bill ever presented to the House 
within my recollection. It is only a 
fourth of a bill. And no other supply 
bill has been reported this session. 

I realize it is embarrassing for the 
committee to have to come in here with 
this kind of a bill—that the House can- 
not be expected to sit here and twiddle 
its thumbs indefinitely, and that this 
make-shift, half-baked, or quarter- 
baked bill is thrown in to give some 
semblance of activity on the part of the 
Budget Bureau and the Committee. But 
it is even more embarrassing to have to 
report such a bill and announce that it is 
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not a complete bill because estimates 
have not been received—and as the be- 
lated estimates come in they will be 
cooked up into subsequent sections of 
the bill like slower sections of a train 
delayed to pick up belated connections. 

Mr. Chairman, here it is past the 
vernal equinox. The birds in the nest 
have feathered and flown. And still 
some of the most important estimates 
to be provided for in the bill this critical 
year have not come up from the execu- 
tive department. They have never been 
so late before. What is the difficulty? 
Is it that the administration cannot 
make up their mind about them? Is it 
that there is such division of opinion 
within the administration that they can- 
not get together on them? Some of the 
most important items are missing from 
this bill. The Atomic Energy, of su- 
preme importance both in peace and 
war; the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
without which we could not have proc- 
essed enough aluminum for the wings of 
our airplanes; the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, requiring both promptness and 
statesmanship; the Selective Service, of 
vital importance to every prospective 
draftee in the Army, and others, are left 
out of this bill because the Bureau of the 
Budget has not yet made up its mind 6 
months after the election. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the lag and laxity 
in getting these measures to the people 
and to the House is not the most serious 
feature of this unexplained delay. The 
most serious cause for concern here is 
the failure of the administration to send 
up a complete budget, or modification 
of the Truman budget, giving a full pic- 
ture of its spending program for the next 
fiscal year. 

The primary objective around which 
all parliamentary and appropriation re- 
forms of the last decade have been 
grouped has been the prompt prepara- 
tion of a complete budget, presenting at 
one glance a comprehensive picture of 
all proposed revenues and expenditures 
for the fiscal year. 

In no other way is it possible to ap- 
propriate intelligently and efficiently. 
Under the haphazard method of taking 
up 1 department and 1 bill at a time 
without knowing what was proposed in 
the other departments and other bills, or 
the relation between the bill under con- 
sideration and the other supply bills, 
and what the total would be in expendi- 
tures and revenues, was working in the 
dark and no one could say until the last 
bill was passed and the entire crazy 
work quilt was finally assembled, what 
kind of a budget and what kind of a pro- 
gram has been put together, or what dis- 
crepancies, duplications, or incongrui- 
ties were involved. 

The effort to secure an overall budget 
was one of the principal features of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
The law required the compilation of a 
complete legislative budget based on a 
study of the President’s budget, to in- 
clude estimated overall receipts and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year. 

Again in the 81st Congress an omnibus 
appropriation bill based on an overall 
budget submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget at the opening of the session was 
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universally commended by every metro- 
politan newspaper in the Nation. Inci- 
dentally, under this plan all annual sup- 
ply bills were simultaneously reported to 
the House on March 21. 

Emphasizing the importance of an 
early overall budget at the beginning of 
the session, a resolution sponsored by a 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
has just been unanimously reported by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and will 
undoubtedly be approved by the Senate 
at an early date. 

Why, then, in the face of this general 
and long-standing demand for the early 
submission of a complete budget has the 
submission of a full budget been sub- 
jected to such unprecedented delay in 
this session? On the face of it, it is in- 
expedient and improper, and certainly 
unbusinesslike, for us to attempt to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of appro- 
priation measures without more infor- 
mation at hand. It is my hope that fur- 
ther appropriation bills will be delayed 
until we can have the usual annual 
budget carrying official assurance from 
the President and his Director of the 
Budget that the bills are in harmony 
with the President’s programs and pol- 
icies, 

Appropriation bills which do not con- 
form to this fundamental requirement 
should be recommitted. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked for this time in order 
that I might ask a question or two about 
this civil-service fund for the purposes 
of retirement. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what hap- 
pens to this money if it is appropriated. 
What is the next step? What do they 
do with it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the money is ap- 
propriated, it goes into the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United States. The 
Treasury issues a special series of bonds. 
The bonds still remain in the Treasury; 
presumably they are put in a vault down 
there. I presume they are credited to 
the account of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. There are 8 or 10 such trusts, 
The actual cash money is simply used 
to pay, in the past years, on the deficit 
of the United States. If there were no 
deficit of the United States, I presume 
the money would be used to reduce the 
national debt. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Who is the 
custodian of the fund, or who is the 
trustee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The Treasurer of the 
United States. We are, therefore, the 
custodians of our own funds, something 
which would not be permitted in an 
industrial trust. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. And as 
such he is an agent for the Government? 
So the Government is its own trustee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The Government is 
its own trustee and requires the tax- 
payers to pay interest upon the bonds, 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. When a 
civil servant retires, is he paid in bonds 
or is he paid in dollars? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. He is paid in dollars. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Where do 
they get those dollars at that time? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has asked the $64 question. 
We either have to carry the Government 
upon a pay-as-you-go basis, which I 
think we should do, and raise the money 
at that time, on the estimate for that 
year, to pay the amount needed for re- 
tirement payments, or we have to go out 
and raise the money to retire the bonds 
that were put in the Treasury, So it is 
just as long as it is wide. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. In other 
words, the man retiring wants dollars? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The man retiring 
wants dollars. One way we have to 
raise dollars from the taxpayers for re- 
tirement payments and the other way 
we have to raise dollars from the tax- 
payers to replace bonds, but in the lat- 
ter case we require them to pay interest 
during the interim. 

May I make one other statement, 
please, to correct something which was 
said in the previous debate? We are not 
spending out more money than we are 
taking in. We have been taking in more 
money for several years than we are 
spending out, and will do so this year 
and next year. After that we will know 
where we want to go in the whole picture. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. When the 
retired man wants dollars and we agree 
to pay him dollars each month, how do 
you get the dollars at that time? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. You get them from 
the same place that we get all our money 
from—the poor, patient taxpayer, 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Then can 
you sell more bonds at that time? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. You would have to 
sell more bonds then in order to replace 
the bonds that are presently in the 
Treasury credited to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. You said 
this was different from the situation in 
industry or even in a local unit of govern- 
ment. In industry does a trustee invest 
in its own certificate of indebtedness? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In most cases I think 
he would go to jail if he did. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Some of 
these Government trust funds may run 
into several billion dollars. Some of the 
people who are promoting these pro- 
grams are talking about trust funds of 
$100 billion or $160 billion. What would 
happen in our economy if those trustees 
invested in securities other than those 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think they 
would have the legal right to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Suppose 
we gave it to them. What would 
happen? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then they would be 
doing something which we do not want 
the Government to do, and that is to 
acquire a voting interest, an actual in- 
terest in private industry and thus en- 
ter the Government into the operation 
and perhaps the control of private indus- 
try. While I answer that for the gen- 
tleman, may I say, to give you an idea 
of the extent of this problem, of this 
$6,350,000,000 that will be paid on the 
national debt for interest this year, 
$1,052,000,000 is interest on these hypo- 
thetical trusts which, in effect, is a de- 
ception imposed on the taxpayer, 

XCIX——220 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. One other 
question. Suppose a trust fund, for in- 
dustry or a single individual or one out- 
side of the Federal Government—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Is such 
trustee governed by State laws as to ac- 
counting, investment, a faithful per- 
formance bond, and the like? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. He is governed by 
State laws. I am asking my attorney 
colleague if he is governed by a Federal 
law. No; only by the State law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. And there 
is no way that that control or regulation 
can pertain to the Federal Government 
when it is trustee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 
There is none. Furthermore, an indus- 
trial trust fund is set up on the basis 
that that industry might go out of busi- 
ness and therefore will need all of that 
money for the payment of retirement 
for all of its employees. No such situ- 
ation could exist in Government, and 
we should not tax the people to pay for 
such a situation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. With ref- 
erence to the interest that the Federal 
Government would pay in a given year 
into this trust fund, what happens to 
that appropriation? How is it handled? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In industry it would 
be—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. No. I 
mean in this Federal Government re- 
serve fund. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In industry it would 
accumulate to the trust fund. I pre- 
sume it would do so in this trust fund, 
but I cannot answer the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. But I mean 
what happens to the money? What are 
the steps that transpire? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman knows 
very well what happens to the money. 
It has been used in the past to pay Gov- 
ernment’s deficits. If it were not used 
for that purpose it would accumulate to 
the credit of the trust fund. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. In other 
words, gold or silver or other money is 
not taken and put in that fund? 

oi PHILLIPS. That is correct. It is 
not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska, Now, if we 
take actual money and put it in the Gov- 
ernment-held trust fund, in a matter of 
time is it possible that that trust fund 
would have all the money in currency, 
or a great portion of it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That I cannot an- 
swer, but you have raised the question of 
the value of the dollar. The value of a 
dollar put into this trust fund 10 or 15 
years ago would be different from the 
value of that dollar today. So I think we 
had just as well collect the dollar from 
the taxpayer at the time it is needed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Does not 
the trustee, who is also the debtor on 
the bonds he holds, determine the value 
of the dollar? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In this case he does, 
It would not happen in industry. In- 
dustry would not be the trustee and 
determine the value of the money, 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. But the 
Federal Government determines the 
value of the money, whenever and how- 
ever it is used? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, The 
Federal Government, by its actions and 
by its expenditures, determines the value 
of the dollar, and the best way to do 
something about that is to balance the 
budget. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What se- 
curity does a person who is looking to 
such fund have that his retirement will 
be paid, beyond the faith and credit of 
the United States, that when the time 
comes the Government of the United 
States will raise the dollars to pay his 
retirement. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. He has no other as- 
surance except that which he now has. 
He has it whether we put the money in 
this year or 2 years from now, or when- 
ever it is needed, and that is the credit 
and the integrity of the United States 
and the taxing power of the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. In these 
specific trust funds are they required to 
go out on the open market and buy 
bonds, or are they permitted to buy a 
special issue direct from the Treasury? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. They use a special is- 
sue direct from the Treasury. They do 
not buy securities in the open market. 
I do not think we would want them to 
do that for the reasons already stated. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I am re- 
ferring to Government bonds on the open 
market; do they buy Government bonds 
on the open market? Or do they secure 
a special issue direct from the Treasury? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a very inter- 
esting question the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has asked, The Treasury is sup- 
posed to use these special issue bonds of 
the Treasury, but 2 years ago I reported 
to this House the discovery that the 
Treasury was going into the market with 
these trust funds and buying a limited 
number of the small bonds supposed to 
go to the individual investors, the ob- 
vious intent being to peg the market for 
those small bonds. Shortly after I made 
that disclosure I received a rather 
lengthy letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury explaining why it was being 
done but I observed very shortly after 
that that the custom ceased. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. When the 
Federal Government proceeds to buy its 
own bonds and thus maintain a market, 
is the restraining power in the hands of 
the people to resist the increase of the 
national debt maintained? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, just the opposite; 
when the Government buys its own bonds 
and puts them in this fund it is just the 
opposite of having a brake upon the in- 
crease of the national debt. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. When the 
Federal Government issues a special is- 
sue of bonds direct to one of its own 
branches for those so-called reserve 
funds, is it or is it not conducive to defi- 
cit financing? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is deficit financing. 
I thank the gentleman for those ques- 
tions; he is asking them to bring out 
points which should be understood; and 
he himself is much more of an authority 
upon this subject than I. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman for bringing this subject 
to the House. We have a similar prob- 
lem in social security. Iam certain that 
every Member of the House is anxious 
to do justice to the retired civil-service 
worker; I am convinced they are really 
anxious to do justice to the aged gen- 
erally of our country. We have only one 
desire, that of being as mathematically 
accurate and businesslike as it is hu- 
manly possible to be. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, as 
a freshman Member of this body it is not 
my intention to take too much time in 
regard to this bill. As far as the hous- 
ing feature is concerned, however, I 
think I came from a rather unique ex- 
perience, being on the other end of the 
legislation, the receiving end. There are 
a great number of Members of this House 
who have served for many years and who 
took part in writing this legislation in 
the first place but who never have had 
the experience of serving at the other 
end of it. 

At the time I was mayor of my home 
town, the city of Bay City, Mich., we 
were subjected to some of the propa- 
ganda of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration in trying to force upon us some 
of this Federal low-rent housing, and 
I want to say now that one of the easiest 
ways to effect a great relief to some of 
the mayors and members of city coun- 
cils for some of the cities throughout 
this Nation is to kill this Federal low-rent 
housing law right now, because it is 
nothing but a nuisance to them, and it 
subjects them to a great deal of undue 
pressure from the Federal agency and 
from several other sources. Many of 
them are unhappy about the present 
situation. 

We in my own home town found this 
to be the case. As you will realize, there 
are many Federal defense housing proj- 
ects throughout the United States. 
Many of these projects were due to die. 
Some of them are in the process of dying 
at the present time. However, some of 
these Federal Housing Administrators 
were in the predicament of possibly los- 
ing their jobs; therefore the natural 
thing for them to do is to find something 
that might perpetuate themselves in 
office. They went along and tried to sell 
some of this Federal low-rent housing to 
other various communities, taking vari- 
ous groups in and selling them certain 
propaganda, in the hope they might be 
the housing administrator for that par- 
ticular Federal low-rent housing area. 
They did not assure them of the fact 
they would have the job; however, being 
a former director of the defense hous- 
ing they were certainly in a very favor- 
able position to get it. 

In the case of my own particular 
town—I happened to be mayor of the 
town at the time—the Federal authori- 
ties came in and told us: “You can have 
so many units. We have four-hundred- 
odd units allotted to your city. You 
should take them because if you do not 
take them someone else will.” 

Then they went to another town and 
told them: “You might as well take 
these units. It is not going to cost you 
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anything and if you do not take them 
someone else will.” 

Then they went to other towns and 
said: “If you do not take them some 
other town will.” i 
. That started the ball rolling. i f 

The matter came up of signing the 
preliminary contract, which is vitally im- 
portant to the city. Once it is signed, 
you are there, and you have to go along 
with it because the survey is made after 
that to determine whether or not there 
is a need. They will not make a survey 
unless these preliminary loan contracts 
are signed. I asked the attorney at that 
particular time, “Have you ever had a 
case where you Made a survey and you 
did not find a need?” He said, “We have 
not had one yet in the United States.” 

So, wherever they sign the contract 
they are in business, The very night 
that our city council was meeting one 
of the gentlemen who happened to be 
from Detroit, sent a wire stating “If you 
will sign this tonight we will assure 
you of a certain number of units, we 
will put you ahead of certain other cities 
in Michigan.” In other words, he was 
trying to pressure us into some of this 
Federal low-rent housing. 

Now, this particular housing has noth- 
ing to do with slum clearance, It does 
not clear one slum in your city. Further 
than that it is discriminatory legislation 
because if you have 400 units, the in- 
comes of the people within that project 
will have to vary. In other words, you 
cannot take all people who have ex- 
tremely low incomes. You have to take 
some of the low-income people, some 
with a little higher, and some with higher 
incomes yet. So, if you have this in a 
city which does have a low-income 
group, you cannot take care of them. 
So who determines whether or not they 
are going to have this low-income hous- 
ing? The local housing commission and 
the local housing administrators. In 
other words, they are under the thumb 
of these agencies, some of these bureau- 
crats, a number of which are controlled 
from Washington. 

I think it is discriminatory legisla- 
tion. It does not solve any of the low- 
rent problem at all, it does not clear 
slums, and it is about time we get rid 
of it. 

There is something else I would like 
to tell you about. When this legislation 
came before the city council, it was 
passed and I vetoed it. What happened 
was this: I took the position that if the 
city council wants to pay for its own 
survey to determine whether we have 
a need in the city, we can finance it out 
of our own city fund. We did that. We 
spent $1,500 or $2,000. I do not know 
exactly the amount. We hired the 
same agency that did the work for the 
Federal Housing Administration. We 
hired the same agency from out of the 
city of Chicago. They came into my 
home town and the first thing they did 
was to go to the gentleman who was 
the director of the last census up there, 
who happened to be a very fine gentle- 
man and an opponent of mine in the 
last election, a very outstanding man, 
They said to him, “Will you go and get 
those people who helped you take the 
census?” They did that. They came to 
my city and retook the census, asked the, 
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same identical questions that were asked 
in the last census. 

I just wonder how many cases like 
that we have throughout the United 
States where the Federal Housing 
Agency has had some of these private 
concerns come into the various cities and 
retake the census, when we ought to 
have the information in our own Census 
Bureau. In my opinion, we have been 
wasting a lot of money on this matter 
and this is a great opportunity for the 
Congress to get rid of Federal low-rent 
housing, or at least take another good 
look at it, which I would certainly rec- 
ommend, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the sincere efforts it is mak- 
ing to curtail the expenditures of our 
Government. There is no other way to 
balance the budget and safely reduce 
taxation. I can sympathize with the 
laudable desires of the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reep] to reduce taxes. I appreciate the 
urgent need for lower taxes in our coun- 
try. I believe that taxation has reached 
the point of diminishing returns. More 
important, however, than tax relief is 
our paramount duty to balance the 
budget. 

As Members of this great body, we 
have a sacred duty to balance our ex- 
penses with our income and avoid deficits 
except in periods of grave emergencies. 
As an individual, I am compelled to live 
within my income. If my expenses ex- 
ceed my income, I am required to reduce 
my expenses. The same reasons apply 
with even greater force to the Govern- 
ment. I know that it is a difficult task 
to curtail public expenditures. Every- 
one is in favor of economy in general 
terms, provided we do not touch his pe- 
cuniary interests, In theory public 
economy is popular. In practice it is 
quite different. However disagreeable 
the job is, you and I are compelled by 
our sense of responsibility as consci- 
entious and patriotic lawmakers to do 
our duty without fear or favor. The 
very safety of the Republic depends on 
the way in which we discharge this re- 
sponsibility. 

An unbalanced budget produces infla- 
tion with all of its disastrous conse- 
quences to the Nation. For a long time 
now we have pursued unsound fiscal 
policies, Even in times of prosperity, we 
have operated with a deficit. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in his book, Looking For- 
ward, said that most liberal movements 
go to pieces on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policies. History confirms the truth of 
this statement. Hunter in his book on 
revolution said that practically every 
revolution was caused by inflation, In- 
flation liquidates the middle class who 
form the backbone of a democracy. An 
embittered and bankrupt middle class 
furnishes leadership for revolutionary 
forces. ‘The people who suffer the most 
as a result of inflation are not the rich 
or powerful. They are able to speculate 
in stocks and land and other forms of 
wealth which rise in value with inflation. 
It is the poor and the middle class who 
bear the brunt of inflation. For the 
most part, their savings are invested in 
pensions, annuities, insurance, and fixed 
income, 
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Some people seem to think that there 
is no limit to this Government’s sources 
of income. They fail to recognize that 
our Government today is in serious 
financial plight. We owe in direct obli- 
gations nearly $300 billion, which we 
could not pay if we were required to do 
so. How much we owe in indirect obli- 
gations, no one seems to know. The 
plain truth is that we have pursued un- 
sound fiscal policies for a long time. We 
have spent money like a drunken sailor. 
How much of that money has been wast- 
ed, no one knows. Clever speculators 
have made immense fortunes during the 
loose money period, For 7 years it was 
my privilege to examine anyone’s income 
tax return I wanted to. Of course, I 
could not divulge any information that 
did not pertain to communism. I learned 
a great deal, however, from an inspection 
of some of these income tax returns. 
For one thing, I learned that some peo- 
ple who posed as champions of the poor, 
and great liberals, enriched themselves 
in devious ways. Some who came to 
Washington in 1932 as zealous reform- 
ers and crusaders are today immensely 
rich. The same thing has happened 
during every period of inflation in the 
history of the world. Fortunes are made 
by unscrupulous people who know how 
to profit from the misfortunes of their 
fellow man. 

In 1935 when our Government 
launched the savings bonds, we were 
urged on patriotic grounds to invest our 
savings in bonds. We were told that 
these bonds would be the safest invest- 
ment for old age that we could possibly 
make. In common with many other 
citizens, I began to buy all the bonds I 
could. I denied myself and my family 
to buy bonds. Today the value of those 
bonds in terms of purchasing power is 
less than 50 percent of what they were 
worth when I bought them. The smart 
boys put their money in stock or land, 
with the result that they made fabulous 
profits. The people who responded to 
the urgent appeals of our country have 
been seriously damaged by the dishon- 
esty of our Government. You may call 
it what you will. I say that when the 
Government takes your dollar and gives 
you back 50 cents in purchasing power, 
it is dishonest. I do not believe that 
any country can prosper or survive un- 
less its policies and practices are honest. 
No program, however liberal or progres- 
sive it may be, is justified by dishonest 
fiscal policies. 

Mr. Chairman, I love this great body. 
I came here first with my father in 
1908, and for the greater part of my life 
I have been closely associated with the 
Congress of the United States. I have 
a deep affection for the Members of Con- 
gress. I appreciate the opportunity to 
serve my State as its Congressman at 
Large. But there are some things that 
are vastly more important to me than 
my commission as Congressman. I 
would not want to serve here if I could 
not retain my self-respect and follow 
the dictates of my conscience. I do 
not have the same feeling about politi- 
cal parties that some partisans enter- 
tain. Iregard a political party as a use- 
ful instrumentality, but there is nothing 
Sacred about a party. Parties come and 
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go, and it is conceivable that some day 
the two major political parties will cease 
to exist. I have always made it a rule 
of my political life to put my country 
above my party. I agree with Wash- 
ington’s profound observation that ex- 
cessive party spirit is dangerous to a 
Republic. I have seen men who are 
fanatically loyal to their party. They 
seem to believe that such loyalty is a 
virtue. They fail to understand that 
oftentimes this blind loyalty is no more 
than an expression of selfishness and 
greed for power. They may love the 
party because through the party they 
rise to power and succeed or fail. What 
they regard as a virtue in blind partisan- 
ship may be a great vice. I believe that 
every measure should be considered on 
its merits. If it is good, it ought to be 
supported regardless of the party man- 
date. If it is bad, it ought to be opposed 
on the same basis. 

Since this is my belief, I shall co- 
operate with President Eisenhower on 
every measure which I believe is in the 
public interest, Because I believe that 
a balanced budget is the most important 
issue before our country, I shall do what 
Ican to reduce expenses. Iam sure that 
there is no disposition on anyone’s part 
to cripple necessary activities and useful 
agencies of this Government. I do not 
think that we should make any useful 
agency or activity bear the full brunt 
of the economy ax. We should use wis- 
dom and good judgment in applying the 
cuts. But there is no way to balance the 
budget without cutting down on the out- 
go of many agencies. It is natural that 
the people who are affected by reduc- 
tions will protest. Many of these pro- 
tests are sincere. Some of them come 
from people who do not want to get off 
the gravy train. A man wrote me not 
long ago that he was in favor of economy 
in Government, but did not think that 
we ought to economize on his favorite 
project. I asked him to advise me 
where he thought we ought to economize. 
As for me, Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to be intimidated by any pressure 
group. 

I recognize that communism is a grave 
menace. I began to sound the alarm 
against communism many years ago, 
and I am gratified to see that at long 
last the country is aroused to the menace 
of communism. But there are some evils 
in this country that are more dangerous 
to our freedom than communism, I am 
not afraid that the Communist Party 
will take over the United States. From 
the beginning of my investigation in 
1938, I believed and stated that if we in- 
formed the people concerning the pur- 
poses and methods of Communists, we 
could depend upon patriotic and intel- 
ligent public opinion to defeat the aims 
of the Communists. As I said, there are 
some things in this country more men- 
acing than communism. One of those 
things is deficit spending and dishonest 
fiscal policies. I am quite certain that 
if America is able to meet the Commu- 
nist threat we must put our house in 
order. We must make our country 
strong economically and spiritually, as 
well as militarily. Another evil which 
threatens us is the trend toward the 
omnipotent state. 
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For many years, I have watched this 
tendency toward the all-powerful state, 
Some people call it liberalism; others 
name it progress. Many people seem 
to believe that the end justifies the 
means. They are perfectly willing to 
concentrate vast powers in a central bu- 
reaucracy on the mistaken assumption 
that this will benefit the masses of the 
people. They forget the words of Wood- 
row Wilson that the history of liberalism 
and freedom is the history of decen- 
tralization of power. I am as afraid 
of public monoply as I am of private 
monopoly. I recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government must keep up with 
the growth of the country and the ex- 
panding needs of the people. I believe, 
however, that federalism has grown out 
of all proportion to the growth of the 
Nation. We are now engaging in every 
conceivable activity. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has become bloated, unwieldy 
and cumbersome. I doubt if there is 
a Member of Congress who has any clear 
conception of the multiplicity of Fed- 
eral activities. In the past decade we 
have squandered our savings and re- 
sources and piled up the crushing legacy 
of debt for our innocent offspring. 

Mr. Chairman, this vicious trend to- 
ward totalitarianism must stop. My 
chief concern is not my reelection to 
Congress. Long ago I realized my own 
insignificance. I know that what hap- 
pens to me will be of little importance, 
but what happens to this country is tre- 
mendously important to my children and 
the destiny of the human race. It is 
my fervent hope and belief that this 
Congress will measure up to the high- 
est standards of statesmanship. I came 
back to Congress because I wanted to 
have a part in restoring this Govern- 
ment to the people. It must be sim- 
plified, decentralized and restored to the 
people. The first step in that direction 
is the restoration of sound financial pol- 
icies. Our goal must be a balanced 
budget, more economical Government 
and more reasonable taxes. Each is a 
part of one problem. We cannot have 
one without the other. We cannot have 
our cake and eat it. People who clamor 
for lower taxes must be willing to accept 
lower public expenditures. This is a 
great challenge for all of us, and at the 
same time a glorious opportunity to 
render a lasting public service. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonovucH]. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order to ask 
the chairman of the committee some 
questions concerning the public housing 
section of the bill. 

Before asking those questions I want to 
make a brief statement. In Los Angeles 
we have had a very difficult and conten- 
tious problem over public housing. I 
hope the provisions of this bill will elim- 
inate some of those contentions. There 
has been an attempt on the part of the 
Public Housing Authority to sell us on 
public housing, against our will; and we 
have had an expression of our people, 
both by popular vote on a State issue and 
also by vote of the city council in opposi- 
tion to public housing. 
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The bill provides, and I am asking the 
chairman to follow me on page 23, line 
17— : 

That no housing shall be authorized by 
the Public Housing Administration, or, if 
under construction, continue to be con- 
structed, in any community where the people 
of that community, by their duly elected 
representatives, or by referendum, or by any 
other legal method, have indicated they do 
not want it. 


Would that mean that if this bill is 
passed and that language is not changed, 
we can liquidate the obligations that are 
already assumed in Los Angeles, as far as 
public housing is concerned? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. For the information 
of all concerned, as well as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. McDonovcH] 
there will be a committee amendment 
offered tomorrow which will add to this 
section the fact that in any negotiations 
for the repayment of any money ad- 
vanced under such community projects, 
the negotiations shall not cover money 
advanced after the time that the people 
express themselves by any legal method 
as opposed to the project. 

In answer to the gentleman, we believe 
it means exactly what you said. The 
only reason I express any hesitation at 
all is because we have said it twice be- 
fore. We have meant exactly what it 


said, and each time the Housing Author- ~ 


ity ignored it. Last year the Housing 
Authority came before our subcommittee 
and said on the record that they would 
not advance any money to Los Angeles 
because the people had, by public vote, as 
well as vote by their city council, said 
they did not want further housing. Also, 
in that council resolution Los Angeles 
said it was willing to reimburse the Fed- 
eral Government for what was the proper 
amount; that they would not do it ona 
guesswork basis, but on an accounting 
of the money. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we came into the hearings this 
year and to our astonishment, unbeliev- 
able as it may sound, in face of the vote 
by the people and by the city council, 
and in face of the assurance on the rec- 
ord that no money would be spent in 
Los Angeles, we discovered $8,000,000 had 
been advanced in the Los Angeles hous- 
ing project. 

If the gentleman will refer to page 
1208, when both the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] and I questioned the 
Authority, you will notice—and I quote 
from the gentleman from Texas: 

I don't know where he got the power to 
authorize the expenditure of eight million 
unless his law adviser told him to do it. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. That should be 
an item for the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to look into. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I understand that the 
Government Operations Committee is 
looking into it, that the Government 
Operations Committee has already sent 
members of its staff to Los Angeles and 
is looking very definitely into what I be- 
lieve to be the illegal action of the 
Housing Authority in this instance. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I may say the 
proposal and recommendation of the 
committee to provide $20 million for the 
continuation of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment I think is a matter 


that will be appreciated by every Mem- _ 
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ber of the House who has any doubts 
about the desire on the part of the com- 
mittee to provide additional housing or 
housing for people who find inadequate 
quarters because of lack of development. 
The slum-clearance program, especially 
that portion that requires safety and 
sanitation, would remove in most of the 
communities the problem of public hous- 
ing, and that is a thing that we are de- 


- voted to in Los Angeles, and we are go- 


ing to continue to fight to liquidate the 
Public Housing Authority out of the $110 
million obligation that the present ad- 
ministration has placed on the city of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. What will we do with re- 
spect to the people of Los Angeles who 
cannot afford to buy houses? What will 
you do with them? Have you found any 
solution for their problem? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, If the gentleman will 
yield to me, the answer is that the peo- 
ple living in the slums are not able to 
take advantage of housing as put up by 
the Public Housing Administration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The figures show 
that most of these people in Los Angeles 
are living in adequate quarters at low 
rents today. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FINE]. 

Mr. FINE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman,“under the 
provision titled “Public Housing Admin- 
istration” the bill provides: 

No part of this appropriation shall be 
available for payment to any public housing 
agency for expenditure in connection with 
any low-rent housing project. 


In other words, except for minor ex- 
ceptions, particularly referring to citi- 
zenship, all money for public housing is 
eliminated with the lame excuse in the 
report that the committee believes ex- 
cellent results may be obtained from a 
survey authorized with a view to effect- 
ing economy and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. The report further states that— 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
continuation of this program (housing pro- 
gram) is not justified and is not in accord 
with the program for economy, and a bal- 
anced budget, 


Mr. Chairman, we hear much of bal- 
ancing the budget. I, for one, am for 
balancing the budget as early as possible, 
but are we to do it at the expense of 
human suffering, degradation and decent 
shelter? Certainly such was not the in- 
tent of Congress in passing the Housing 
Act of 1949, nor do I believe it is the in- 
tent of Congress today. 

Mr. Chairman, a little less than a year 
ago—June 26, 1952—I brought to the 
attention of the House the deplorable 
conditions existing in a sector of my 
congressional district known as the 
Claremont section. I showed the sub- 
standard conditions under which the 
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people of this area are compelled to live. 
I showed that in this area there is a pre- 
ponderance of old-law tenements—that 
the buildings are not only old but con- 
tain many violations. A great many of 
the buildings have been condemned and 
they are arranged to provide single 
rooms for housing for entire families. 
The health area—No. 24—which in- 
cludes this section has a heavy popula- 
tion density of 355 persons per acre. 
In addition, the area has the largest 
volume of delinquents in the entire 
borough in which it is located; as well 
as the highest percentage of accidents, 
These conditions have not yet been cor- 
rected. There has been no new housing 
in the area, nor have any improvements 
been made in the housing conditions. 
There is no place to relocate the families 
living under such sordid conditions. To 
the budget-conscious committee who 
seek to eliminate all appropriations for 
public housing, I ask, is not elimination 
of substandard living conditions and the 
erection of decent housing a modest 
price to pay for such valuable assets as 
the happiness and good health of our 
citizens? Decent housing is an invest- 
ment in democracy, it is an asset which 
will stand our people and our Govern- 
ment in good stead. It can be measured 
in terms of elimination of bad citizen- 
ship, of disease, and in elimination of 
juvenile delinquency. The price of 
failure to continue building decent hous- 
ing for low-income families is far too 
high. We cannot afford to cut off Fed- 
eral aid to low-cost housing. The con- 
ditions cited in my own district, I am 
sure prevail in many other congres- 
sional districts, and I ask the Members 
of this House to join with me in op- 
posing the elimination of all appropria- 
tions for public housing and to help ap- 
propriate a sufficient amount to at least 
alleviate the suffering of such constitu- 
ents as are compelled to live under sub- 
standard housing conditions. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to raise the question as to whether or 
not the committee has provided ade- 
quate funds for the acquisition of strate- 
gic and critical materials. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The committee thinks 
it has; at least it provided all the money 
that was requested. There is an un- 
obligated balance in the fund of $457,- 
670,943.62, and the agency itself with- 
drew the request for additional money 
for next year which, had they felt they 
needed it, we would have given them. 
The committee has never denied money 
for this purpose, and I can assure the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, if he has 
any concern, that I do not believe we ever 
would. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The reason I asked the 
question is that in the hearings on this 
subject Mr. Walsh and Mr. Medley said 
that the amount which they asked is 
sufficient at the present time providing 
the Defense Production Act which ex- 
pires on June 30, 1953, is continued by 
legislation beyond that date. If that 
agency is not continued there might be 
a shortage, and the entire stockpiling 
program would have to be completely 
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reexamined. Then. I understand that 
if the Defense Production Act is not con- 
tinued and the stockpiling program is 
completely reexamined and there is not 
sufficient moneys in the present bill that 
the new agency can come back to your 
committee and receive the funds re- 
quired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The committee, Mr. 
Chairman, has no crystal ball, but I think 
I can say seriously that it would be im- 
possible to spend the unobligated bal- 
ance before this Congress would again 
be in session and again able to appro- 
priate money. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be a rather large body of opin- 
ion which thinks that this public hous- 
ing program should be now ended on an 
appropriation bill, that we had better 
be realistic about it and at least discuss 
the merits of the proposal intsead of get- 
ting off on the peripheral issues. 

In the first place, public housing is 
down to a very small compass in 35,000 
units as against an originally contem- 
plated 130,000, of which the minimum 
was to be 75,000. I see it so often that 
Members will rise on the floor and an- 
nounce in a most solemn way a great 
figure of $9 billion in 40 years as what 
this will cost, and this is what we save. 
Well, it might interest some gentlemen 
who have those ideas that it will cost 
something like $2,000 billion in 40 years 
to sustain our defense program at the 
present rate. Perhaps what is more 
pertinent is this, and this is where the 
deep injustice lies as far as people who 
benefit from public housing are con- 
cerned: We are not just overlooking 
housing. We are doing a great deal 
about it. We are obligating the credit 
of the United States for vast sums for 
housing. For example, the Federal 
Housing Administration has already 
guaranteed 3 million loans; the aggre- 
gate guaranty is $23 billion. You do 
not hear anybody casting any fears 
about that. But that is the credit of 
the United States which is pledged to 
the extent of $23 billion. You do hear 
a great deal of soul searching and breast 
beating about the fact that we would be 
undertaking an obligation to public 
housing. 

What is public housing all about? I 
am a slum child myself, so I am a good 
witness. I invite any Member who needs 
convincing on this subject to come into 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco—any great city—to see 
on one side of the street the slum dwell- 
ings and on the other side of the street 
the golden blaze of these tall buildings 
which have sunlight, air, and greenery, 
called public housing. 

I point out that these are established 
for the benefit of the lowest economic 
level in the population which works, all 
statements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I have such projects in my own 
district, other Members have them in 
their districts. We know it is the lower 
economic level of people who work, espe- 
cially veterans who have preference, who 
get into these public housing projects. _ 
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We are building a million units of hous- 
ing a year. We are asked to take people 
out of the slums and help them to the 
tune of 35,000 units a year if they are 
in the lowest economic level. 


I think the proper questions are these: i 


What is government all about? What 
are we doing here? What is this all 
about? Are we here in order to add dol- 
lars to those who already have dollars? 
Are we here to make life better and more 
agreeable for those for whom life is al- 
ready agreeable? Or is there some 
human instinct in government that 
seeks to look after those who need the 
hand of government in order to give 
them some care and some rest? I think 
that is the fundamental conception of 
government I have. 

I hope in the days ahead that we will 
get a direct vote on this issue. We have 
had them many times in the past. I 
hope we will get it again. I personally 
shall vote “aye” on a motion to recommit 
which will contain the public housing 
amendment that undoubtedly will be 
offered. 

I think we have to decide in our own 
deep conscience what is our philosophy 
of government? Is our philosophy of 
government to be that its hand must be 
held out to the lower economic level of 
the population, to a level of the popu- 
lation that is being unjustly treated and 
can only be helped by the Government, 
or are we just to look aside, take care 
of the people who are being pretty well 
taken care of and forget about the rest? 
It is my rather deep conviction that the 
duty of government is to find the area 
in which justice may be applied, protect 
the possessions, the initiative, the work, 
and the ingenuity of those who are work- 
ing or can afford to look after themselves, 
and to do something about those people 
who could not look after themselves, con- 
sistent with our recourses and consistent 
with our own possessions. 

I respectfully submit that 35,000 pub- 
lic housing units, involving, as it will, 
a constantly accelerating appropriation 
which runs into $39, $40, $50, or $60 mil- 
lion a year, or even $100 million a year 
5 or 6 years hence, based on the enor- 
mous and staggering sums that we are 
spending and the sacrifices which we are 
asking from our people in the form of 
taxes, is the minimum we can do as legis- 
lators and the minimum we can do as 
men. 

Relating to my colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PHILLIPS], 
I have inserted in the Appendix a list of 
projects containing about 66,000 units 
under annual contribution contract pur- 
suant to the authorizations of the various 
appropriation bills, I shall offer an 
amendment to be sure that the provi- 
sions of the present bill do not exclude 
the performance of the admitted obli- 
gation to go through with these con- 
tracts. Members may examine this list 
to ascertain whether any of these proj- 
ects are in their communities. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman,TI yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order to 
clarify for the legislative history and the 


record of my own understanding of the 
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eommittee action with reference to the 
provision in the bill for funds for the 
National Science Foundation. My own 
examination of the hearings, the com- 
mittee report and the bill itself with ref- 
erence to this appropriation leads me to 
understand that the committee em- 
phasizes the fullest possible utilization 
of the transfer provisions contained in 
section 14 (H) of Public Law 507, 81st 
Congress, which created the Founda- 
tion. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; if you cite that 
as the act which set up the Foundation, 
then you are correct. This appears on 
page 19 of the report, for the informa- 
tion of the members. We are very sym- 
pathetic with the intent of the Founda- 
tion. We see no reason why the money 
which you are referring to now should 
not be transferred to it for that purpose. 
All that we would like to emphasize in 
this report as in last year’s report is that 
we want, so far as possible, a coordina- 
tion of the work and not a duplication. 
It seems to me the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion is toward coordination rather than 
duplication. 

Mr. HESELTON. That is entirely 
right, and I certainly sympathize with 
the efforts of the committee to bring 
about that result. 

The second question is, having that 
in mind, I assume the committee would 
also approve definitely of the greatest 
possible measure of cooperation on the 
part of the several other departments 
and agencies now concerned with re- 
search in providing these transfers to 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman asks 
me to speak for other agencies. I as- 
sume they would. My belief is exactly 
the same as the gentleman's. I cer- 
tainly think they should, and I think the 
basis for that is in the fact that they have 
done so in the past. There is no au- 
thority being discussed by the gentle- 
man which is not inherent in the act 
at the present time, nor in the intent of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. HESELTON. I appreciate those 
answers and the courtesy extended to me 
in getting this information for the REC- 
orp. I also understand the difficulties 
under which the committee was working 
in not having before it at the time of 
the hearings the final and considered 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I think it might be useful in 
terms of the history of this particular 
appropriation bill to call the attention 
of the Members present now to a para- 
graph in a letter dated April 7, 1953, from 
Hon. Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
the Senate. This, I think, will be help- 
ful in terms of future consideration and 
of ultimate action on this appropria- 
tion. The paragraph is as follows: 

The revised 1954 budget request for the 
National Science Foundation is $12,250,000. 


This next sentence, I think, is extreme- 
ly significant. 

While this is a substantial increase in the 
appropriations to the Foundation, it was 
more than offset by decreases in the justi- 
fiable requests of other agencies for similar 


purposes. 
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That is right in line with the recom- 
mendation of the committee, as I under- 


stand it. E 


These steps were taken in furtherance of 
the policy of this administration to centralize 
in the National Science Foundation the Goy- 
ernment’s programs for support of basic re- 
search, which are now carried out by several 
agencies. It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that other agencies will be allowed to 
support basic research which is directly re- 
lated to the solution of problems for which 
these agencies have statutory responsibility. 


It is my intention, in revising my re- 
marks, to include the full letter as well 
as certain other data with reference to 
this very important program on the part 
of an agency of Government which can, 
in my opinion, given proper support by 
Congress, bring about a very satisfactory 
elimination of duplication and unpro- 
ductive research. 

I should now like to discuss the situa- 
tion which faces the Foundation in terms 
of the amount included in this bill 
against the amount of the administra- 
tion's recommendation. 

The following table illustrates the ef- 
fect of reductions on the revised 1954 
pore of the National Science Founda- 

ion: 


Adminis- 
tration’s come: 
mo: ommen- | Decrease 


men “ 
tion dation 


Activity 


Research policy de- 
velopment and 
Services... 


Research t 234, 000 2007; 400 $0, 426, 00 
esearch support_____ », 007, z: 
Training of scientific 
manpower.______._. 1, 966, 000) 1, 966, 000 0 
Related operating 
js: Sets RE RR 1,050,000} 951, 000 —99, 000 
Total. ..........|12, 250, 000) 5, 724, 400 —6, 525, 600 


oe A Pell abl le dS ee 

The important characteristics of the 
reduction are its magnitude and the fact 
that more than 90 percent of it must 
be taken in the program for support of 
basic research. If this reduction in the 
administration’s recommendation for the 
Foundation stands, it will unfortunately 
negate the expressed policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration to centralize in 
the Foundation the Government’s pro- 
gram for support of basic research— 
without increasing total Government 
expenditures for the support of research. 

This policy, which is fundamentally 
one of economy, involves the gradual 
transfer to the Foundation of a major 
part of the Governmentwide basic re- 
search program now administered prin- 
cipally by six Federal agencies other than 
the Foundation. From studies con- 
ducted by the Foundation the total basic 
research program of all agencies for fis- 
cal year 1953 is estimated to be $140 
million. Of this total about $75 million 
is for the support of basic research in 
nonprofit institutions, principally uni- 
versities. The $2 million which would 
be available to the Foundation for the 
support of basic research under the 
House bill is only 2.7 percent of the $75 
million mentioned and only 15 percent 
more than available to the Foundation in 
fiscal year 1953. It is this latter type of 
support in which the National Science 
Foundation participates, since the Foun- 
dation does not, and cannot, operate its 
own laboratories. 
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While there are good historical rea- 
sons which explain the diversity of ad- 
ministration of basic research within the 
Government, it has been clear for some 
time that neither economy nor efficiency 
will be served by continuing this situa- 
tion unchanged over the future. The 
administration has therefore determined 
to move toward centralizing in the 
Foundation the support of general-pur- 
pose basic research by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Out of this centralization will 
flow the economies which arise from 
eliminating duplication of administra- 
tion and technical supervision, from re- 
ducing the inflation due to competitive 
support of research, and from central- 
ized planning and review in one agency 
with a clearer picture of the overall pro- 
gram. Financing a major portion of the 
Government’s basic research program 
through the Foundation will also con- 
tribute to economy by enhancing the 
Foundation’s ability to evaluate the re- 
search programs of the other agencies, 
as required by the National Science 
Foundation Act, since the Foundation 
will thus be in closer contact with science 
across its whole broad range. 

Under the National Science Founda- 
tion Act as it now stands, the maximum 
that can be provided to the Foundation 
for basic research support is on the order 
of the $8.4 million program recommended 
by the administration, allowing for the 
other statutory functions which the 
Foundation is directed to discharge. 
With respect to the $75 million program 
of basic research in nonprofit institu- 
tions, even an $8.4 million program is 
obviously a very limited step toward cen- 
tralizing general-purpose basic research 
support in the Foundation. 

Two coordinated measures have there- 
fore been worked out by the present ad- 
ministration to bring about the planned 
centralization. The first is represented 
by the administration request for an ap- 
propriation of $12.25 million for fiscal 
year 1954, of which $8.4 million is for 
basic research support. This expansion 
of the Foundation’s basic research pro- 
gram from its fiscal year 1953 level of $1.7 
million is being more than offiset—the 
Foundation has been advised by Budget 
Director Dodge in a letter of April 7, 1953 
to which I have referred—by decreases 
being made currently by the Bureau in 
the justifiable requests of other agencies 
for similar purposes. It is thus in effect 
a transfer to the Foundation of funds 
which would otherwise be requested for 
basic research in other agencies, and 
marks the first step toward the planned 
centralization. The second measure 
aimed at centralization is S. 977, a bill 
introduced by Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH, of New Jersey, in the current 
session, to remove the existing $15 mil- 
lion ceiling on appropriations to the 
Foundation. The administration has 
recently advised the Foundation that 
favorable action on S. 977 is in accord- 
ance with the program of the President. 
Its enactment would clear the way for 
further centralization of basic research 
support functions in the Foundation. I 
understand a companion bill has been’ 
filed in the House and has been referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate: 
and Foreign Commerce, 
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The reduction relates to the economy 
policy of the administration in the field 
of basic research support, since it will 
result at the least in delay of the cen- 
tralization plan for another year. 

In addition to economy, there are 
other matters at stake in the centraliza- 
tion program, and it has been planned 
with these in mind—it will provide a 
means for correcting the present im- 
balance between applied and basic re- 
search support by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the universities and it will facili- 
tate wider distribution of the national 
basic research effort. 

With respect to imbalance—a study 
recently completed: by the Foundation 
of the support furnished by the Federal 
Government for research and develop- 
ment demonstrates that support for ap- 
plied science at nonprofit institutions is 
approximately four times that for basic 
research. Since Federal research. sup- 
port is a major influence on the conduct 
of research in the universities, this ratio 
is a source of serious imbalance in the 
scientific effort of educational institu- 
tions which, in the long run, may gravely 
impair our ability to maintain leader- 
ship in science. Toward correcting this 
imbalance, as opportunities occur to re- 
duce the applied research and develop- 
ment effort of the Federal Government, 
serious thought should be given to using 
a portion of the savings thus made for 
the support of basic research at uni- 
versities. A program along these lines 
will be exceedingly difficult to execute if 
the bulk of general purpose basic re- 
search support continues to be adminis- 
tered principally through agencies whose 
research programs must reflect. their 
practical interests rather than primarily 
the advancement. of science and educa- 
tion in the sciences. This is not the case 
with the Foundation. 

With respect to geographical distribu- 
tion—current studies of unused research 
potential among the universities and 
colleges indicate capacity to perform 
from $20 million to $30 million more 
basic research per annum and a sub- 
stantial amount of this capacity is in the 
institutions not now receiving apprecia- 
ble support. The Foundation is in a bet- 
ter position to make a wide geographical 
distribution of research funds than are 
the agencies of the Government which 
are required to tailor research programs 
to their particular operating functions. 
This will minimize undue concentration 
of research support in the large, well- 
established centers of research and stim- 
ulate the development of new research 
centers. An agency which is principally 
interested in getting results from basic 
research in an area related closely to its 
operating program in the shortest time 
prudently turns to the institutions best 
equipped to serve it. This is necessary 
and desirable. On the other hand, the 
Foundation has both the authority and 
the incentive to encourage the growth of 
additional centers for research and 
training in the sciences. 

It should be remembered that the 
Foundation must do what it can with 
regard to the critical shortage of highly 
trained scientific manpower. The out- 
put of college graduates in science and 
engineering in 1954 will be less than 
half—about 38 percent—of the output in 
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1950. By comparison, Soviet Russia has 
passed us already in its output of engi- 
neers, and in 1954 will graduate twice as 
many as this country. Therefore, the 
Foundation’s graduate fellowship pro- 
gram must be maintained, and increased 
if possible. The basic research program 
of the Foundation is also of great assist- 
ance in the training of manpower, since 
graduate students are commonly used as 
assistants in research. 

The existence of the widely representa- 
tive National Science Board which is re- 
quired by law to review and approve all 
basic research grants and contracts is 
insurance that these principles of proper 
balance between applied and basic re- 
search and wide geographic distribu- 
tion of research funds will be important 
influences on the national basic research 
program. This influence will, however, 
be a limited one so long as less than 2 
percent of Federal Government basic re- 
search support to nonprofit institutions 
is channeled through the Foundation, as 
is the case in fiscal year 1953. 

Needless to say, centralization of gen- 
eral purpose basic research in the 
Foundation need not bring about an ex- 
pansion of total expenditures for re- 
search. In this connection, the Congress 
has the assurance of the administration 
that the requested expansion of the 
Foundation basic research budget for 
fiscal year 1954 is being more than off- 
set by concurrent reductions in th2 justi- 
fiable research support budgets of other 
agencies, Under the circumstances, 
failure to carry out the President’s rec- 
ommendation would be a blow at the 
overall basic research program of the 
Government as well as actually no 
economy. 

I believe it would be helpful to also 
include at this point a letter dated March 
19, 1953, from Director Dodge, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to Hon. Alan T. 
Waterman, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, which is printed in 
the hearings at page 427: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1953. 
Hon. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. WATERMAN: The report on 
your review of the 1954 budget estimates for 
your Agency has been received and carefully 
considered in relation to the administra- 
tion's stated policies and budget objectives. 

To meet these objectives, the following 
reduction in your appropriation will be 
necessary. You are expected to adjust your 
recommendations accordingly and present 
these revisions to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

Reduction in appropriation for 1954 
Appropriation title: Salaries 
and expenses, National Sci- 
ence Foundation: 
Amount in 1954 budget...... $15, 000, 000 


Revised amount-_.---........ 12, 250, 000 
Reduction ........-.... - 2,750,000 


Within this revised amount, you are ex- 
pected to provide for the same level of sup- 
port of basic research as was contemplated 
in the 1954 budget. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that the Foundation will initiate, at 
the earliest possible date, a comprehensive 
study of the Nation’s present effort and 
needs in research and development, with 
particular emphasis upon the extent of the 
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Federal Government's responsibilities during 
and after the current emergency. This study 
will be financed from funds already available 
to the Foundation, to be supplemented if 
necessary from the 1954 appropriation. 
Detailed information as to the reduction 
set forth above will be communicated to 
your Agency through the Budget Bureau 


: Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. DODGE, 
Director. 


National Science Foundation—Comparison 
of amount in the 1954 budget estimates 
with revised estimates 


Amount 
Revised | Reduc- 
Activity title i pu Amount hon 
Research policy develop- 
ment and services: 
Development of na- 
tional science pol- 
DAE eet A E $500, 000) $500, 000) 
Dissemination of 
seers informa- 2750001 1 
We 34h E EEN 7 75,000} $100, 000 
Maintenance of in- 3 mm 
formation on scien- 
tific personnel... .. 150, 000) 125,000} 25,000 
Subtotal.........| 925,000) 800, 000| 125, 000 
Research support: 
Biological and medi- 
cal seienees.___.._. 4, 217, 000| 4, 217, 000) 0 
Mathematical, 
physical, and en- 
gineering sciences_.| 4, 217, 000| 4, 217, 000) 0 
Subtotal.......-- 8, 434, 000) 8, 434, 000) 0 
Training of scientific 
manpower: 
Granato fellow- 4,340, 0001 1, 806, 000 
Ships E A , 474, 000 
Research education : De 
in the sciences__... 100,000} 100, 000; 0 
Subtotal......-.- 4, 440, 000| 1, 966, 0002, 474, 000 
Operating costs 1......2. 1, 201, 000) 1,050, 151, 000 
Total...---- .-|15, 000, 00012, 250, 0002, 750, 000 


1 In the budget for the U. 8. Government for 1954, the 
operating costs of the Foundation are prorated to the 
3 program activities, 


Finally, I do want to include the full 
letter from Mr. Dodge to Senator SMITH 
to which I have previously referred. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1953. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to your letter of February 19, 1953, request- 
ing the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
on S. 977, a bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950. 

As you know, the chief purpose of this bill 
is to amend the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, so as to remove the $15 million 
limitation on the appropriations which are 
authorized for the purposes of that act. In 
addition, the bill would make a minor 
change in the operating procedure of the 
National Science Board. 

It is my understanding that the limitation 
on the appropriations authorized was placed 
into the act for the purpose of giving the 
Congress an opportunity to review the opera- 
tions of the National Science Foundation 
once it has been established and under way 
for a period of 2 or 3 years. The Foundation 
is now a going concern. For the past 2 years 
it has been operating a program of support 
for basic research, a fellowship program for 
graduate students, and a program for the 
dissemination of scientific information. 

The revised 1954 budget request for the 
National Science Foundation is $12,250,000. 
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While this is a substantial increase in the 
appropriations to the Foundation, it was 
more than offset by decreases in the justi- 
fiable requests of other agencies for similar 
purposes. These steps were taken in fur- 
therance of the policy of this administration 
to centralize in the National Science Foun- 
dation the Government’s programs for sup- 
port of basic research, which are now carried 
by by several agencies. It should be made 
clear, however, that other agencies will be 
allowed to support basic research which is 
directly related to the solution of problems 
for which these agencies have statutory 
responsibility. 

One step toward carrying out this policy 
is taken in the revised 1954 budget request 
for the Foundation, but it will not be pos- 
sible to continue it in future years if the 
present appropriation limitation in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act remains in 
effect. 

The removal of the limitation is not 
expected to result in an increase in total 
Government expenditures for the support of 
research. The National Science Foundation 
is now commencing a study which will result 
in recommendations as to the desirable goals 
and objectives of the Nation's research ac- 
tivities and the appropriate part for the 
Federal Government in this effort. When 
this study is completed, consideration will 
again be given to the proper level of Fed- 
eral support of basic research. In the mean- 
time, it will be desirable and economical to 
continue the gradual process of centralizing 
in the National Science Foundation, the 
general purpose basic research support pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. 

For this reason, enactment of S. 977 would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Donee, Director. 


May I repeat that I share completely 
the interest of the committee in the elim- 
ination of unprofitable duplication in 
connection with the program of scientific 
research undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, As a matter of fact, I intro- 
duced the provision in the House measure 
which later became section 3 (a) (6) 
which reads as follows: 

(6) To evaluate scientific research pro- 
grams undertaken by agencies of the Federal 
Government, and to correlate the Founda- 
tion's scientific research programs with those 
undertaken by individuals and by public and 


private research groups. 


Nevertheless, I realize that it is com- 
pletely unrealistic for us to expect the 
Foundation to discharge those responsi- 
bilities in this field unless we equip it 
with the means of doing that. The testi- 
mony of the responsible officials of the 
Foundation before the committee points 
up particularly the complex and difficult 
nature of this assignment. This is es- 
pecially true of the concise and impor- 
tant statement of Dr. Waterman, which 
I would like to incorporate by reference 
in my statement. With a Federal re- 
search and development budget running 
in the current fiscal year “in excess of 
two thousand million dollars,” as Dr. 
Waterman puts it, obviously no agency, 
charged with the responsibility of under- 
standing and evaluating those programs, 
can be expected to make any noticeable 
progress unless it has the funds with 
which to attract competent scientists 
capable of doing this important work 
and whose recommendations will carry 
the weight necessary in order to bring 
about the desired results, 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 18 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a few 
weeks ago, in company with other Con- 
gressmen, I had lunch at the White 
House with the President. Seated next 
to me was the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Howe.t]. In the course of the 
luncheon conversation the gentleman 
from New Jersey commented to the Pres- 
ident that he very much favored a bi- 
partisan legislative policy, and he hoped 
that soon the Republicans would vote 
with the Democrats in supporting the 
Presidents’ measures. How appropriate 
that statement is to this bill. It will be 
interesting to see how the ranks divide 
tomorrow when we see how many Repub- 
licans support the President's position. 

Particularly is this true with respect to 
public housing. The President and the 
administration have made their views 
clear before our committee. On page 
1013 of the record, former Congressman 
Cole, one of the vigorous opponents of 
public housing when he was in this body, 
and now head of the HHFA, appeared 
before our subcommittee and stated this: 

Perhaps the largest and certainly the most 
controversial change in the revised budget 
is the reduction of the proposed new starts 
of low-rent public housing from 75,000 to 
35,000. The decision to make this change 
Was made by the Executive Office of the 
President with my concurrence. Thirty-five 
thousand units, as this committee well 
knows, is the program level most recently 
approved by the Congress. In my opinion, 
the fair and consistent thing to do is to con- 
tinue the program at that level until we have 
completed our reviews and are prepared to 
make further recommendations to the Con- 
gress. 


This is the administration view. How 
will the members of the majority party 
vote tomorrow when the amendment is 
offered to restore 35,000 units. Will they 
support the President? 

Much has been stated on this floor to- 
day about the fact that the bill contains 
funds for slum clearance, and that slum 
clearance and public housing are not 
necessarily related. Mr. Chairman; 
nothing is further from the truth, cer- 
tainly as to housing in large urban com- 
munities, where the people who live in 
slums have not sufficient incomes to buy 
themselves either houses in the suburbs 
or accommodations in the new apart- 
ment buildings. 

It is stated that slum clearance will do 
the job in itself—that the people of low 
income can house themselves. 

Where? In another slum? Let us 
Jook at a slum clearance program in the 
city of Chicago, the so-called New York 
Life project. The total net area that 
was cleared was 85.1 acres. Of this 
amount 72.7 acres were allotted to the 
New York Life Insurance Co. to build 
approximately 2,000 units of rental hous- 
ing. Seven and thirty-eight hundredths 
acres were allocated to the Chicago Park 
District for parks and boulevards, and 
5 acres were allotted to churches and 
hospitals for their needs. 

Ten million five hundred. sixty-one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven 
dollars was used in the purchase of that 
property for slum clearance. The in- 
Surance company, which will receive 
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72.7 acres of the total amount of 85, paid 
$1,884,141 for its land. 

In the apartment buildings which will 
be constructed the rentals for 1-room 
apartments will be $74; for 1-bedroom 
apartments, $86; for 2-bedroom apart- 
ments, $116. These are the minimum 
rentals which will be charged. Yet we 
see opponents of public housing take this 
floor and positively state that slum 
clearance will provide housing for all 
inhabitants of the slums. They say that 
all we need is slum clearance and that 
the residents of these slums will be able 
to find other housing accommodations. 
Obviously, many cannot move to the 
New York Life project. The rents are 
too high. What other accommodations 
can they find except in other slum areas? 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the slum-clear- 
ance program. I cite this example to 
show that the low-cost public-housing 
program is still essential to go hand in 
hand with slum clearance in order to 
house the Americans who will be dis- 
placed. It is not so long ago when we in 
this House passed the Housing Act of 
1949. The preamble to that act stated 
every American is entitled to. decent 
housing in which to bring up his family. 
It said “every American,” including those 
who are underprivileged, of low incomes. 
It includes those who make less than 
$3,000 a year. In my community at 
least persons earning $3,000 a year can- 
not afford to buy homes and cannot af- 
ford to pay for rental accommodations 
in the new apartments that have gone 
up. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, it is nec- 
essary that the public-housing program 
be continued at least in the modified and 
minimum amount that this Congress ap- 
proved last year. Secondly, I should 
like to take some time to ask a question 
of the chairman of our committee, my 
good friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect and regard and whose activities on 
the committee I have followed with the 
highest admiration. On our subcom- 
mittee I have served under two able 
chairmen. I have the greatest respect 
for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas] and for our chairman this year. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] has done a magnificent job 
in handling the difficult assignment of 
making sure the record contained all the 
facts that should justify the appropria- 
tions sought from the Congress. It was 
a pleasure to work with him. It hap- 
pens that I just reached different con- 
clusions than he did on some of the 
appropriations. May I refer the atten- 
tion of my chairman to page 23 of the 
bill, the part which was read by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
DonovucH], which states as follows: 

That no housing shall be authorized by 
the Public Housing Administration, or, if 
under construction, continue to be con- 
structed, in any community where the peo- 


ple of that community, by their duly elected 
representatives— 


What does the term “community” 
mean there? What sort of governmental 
agency do.you mean by that term? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I assure the gentle- 
man I have the same regard for him as 
he has expressed for me and perhaps 
even a greater regard. 
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Mr. YATES. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The question not hav- 
ing been raised before—and if it is a 
legal question I am going to refer it to 
my. attorney here, but if it is not a legal 
question then I would say if any com- 
munity large enough to have a repre- 
sentative body such asa council or board 
of trustees or mayor or whatever group 
may represent the people in signing such 
a contract, thereby having the same 
right to undo such a contract. We have 
put this in, as the gentleman knows, in 
several previous bills. 

Mr. YATES. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that in Cook County, IL, we have 
over 200 governmental units within the 
framework of the county itself, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Do they represent the 
majority of the people in the county? 

Mr. YATES. They do for different 
purposes. The school district will repre- 
sent the people for the school district, 
The sanitation district will represent the 
people for sanitation purposes. In the 
city of Los Angeles, and I am sure this 
Janguage was directed at that city spe- 
cifically, we know we have the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority as a separate 
governmental unit and the city of Los 
Angeles another governmental unit. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a very simple question. Which 
one of those authorities in Chicago or 
in Los Angeles could contract with the 
housing authority? It would have to be 
the city council, would it not? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. .Then 
does this mean the city council? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. ‘Then it would have 
to be the city council- We have had that 
in previous bills, 

Mr, YATES. Why did we not say 
“city, village, or unincorporated commu- 
nity” just as we do in most legislation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Probably because 
your chairman is not a lawyer and does 
not put in all these words that lawyers 
always put in. 

Mr. YATES. After all, Mr. Chairman, 
this is a law, and I was trying to obtain 
a legal interpretation of it. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Perhaps the lawyers 
would like to defend themselves against 
my opinion of legal language. Here is 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Corton. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentlemen from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] is willing 
to accept it, then I am. I understand 
that the language refers to a city, village, 
or unincorporated community just as we 
have in most legislation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We will even include 
parish and hamlet, if the gentleman 
wants them included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We are putting in a 
suggestion which grew from the question 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois, 
that the communities shall negotiate for 
repayment. 

Mr, YATES. I refer the gentleman’s 
attention to the next provision: 

Provided further, That the record of ex- 
penditure of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and of the local housing authority on 
any public housing project shall be open to 
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examination by the responsibile authorities 
of any community in which such project is 
located, or by the local housing authority, 
or by any firm of public accountants re- 
tained by either of the foregoing. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman 
want to write more legal language into 
that? I would have no resistance to it, 
but on that subject I can speak with some 
knowledge. 

Mr. YATES. I remember that the 
chairman in the hearing stated that the 
Public Housing Administration refused 
to throw open its books to a local com- 
munity and show the exact amount. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. I do not believe it is a 
good provision. The federal agency 
‘should not be compelled to throw open 
its books any more than the municipality 
should be. If one wants to undertake 
a lawsuit, one can obtain access to such 
books, The books could have been 
brought into court and thrown open to 
-the scrutiny of the local community’s 
representatives. Personally, I believe 
this provision gives too much authority 
to the local community in examining the 
books of an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Only through a lawsuit should 
they be permitted to examine books of 
this type. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My opinion would be 
a little different. I feel that in protect- 
ing the people of a community, their 
responsible authorities should look into 
the books. If the Federal Government 
says a city owes $13 million, and refuses 
to open its books, and that community 
is required to renegotiate for money al- 
ready advanced, that is a very one-sided 
deal. Ido not want to have a commu- 
nity go into court in order to get infor- 
mation to which they are entitled. 

Mr. YATES. I assume most of our 
Federal agencies operate in good faith, 
and that they will not tell a lie delib- 
erately to a governmental community. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two other criti- 
cisms of the bill, one of which I men- 
tioned during the discussion on the rule. 
That is what I termed “the banker's 
bonus provision,” which require the Ad- 
ministrator of FNMA to dispose of at 
least $1 billion of the mortgages now 
held by FNMA, at a discount, if neces- 
sary. There is no limitation whatso- 
ever in the bill which would indicate to 
the Administrator what the Congress 
believes an appropriate discount should 
be. As I construe the language, he may 
allow any discount he wants to. It is 
a little difficult for me to accept this 
provision. It does not make sense that 
we should direct FNMA to sell back to 
the same firms, at a discount, the mort- 
gages which they sold to FNMA at par. 
I certainly think that provision should 
be deleted. 

Finally, I believe the committee erred 
on the travel allowance granted to the 
Federal Power Commission. Chairman 
Buchanan appeared before our commit- 
tee and stated that the Commission was 
hamstrung by a shortage in funds for 
travel. By the very nature of the ac- 
tivities which it is called upon by statute 
to perform, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has to go to the offices of the utili- 
ties which are under its jurisdiction to 
examine the books of the utilities in or- 
der to assure itself that the rates that 
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=i being charged are fair and reason- 
able. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Lyield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] a question. In this language, 
which of course is particularly aimed at 
meeting the Los Angeles situation, as 
I understand it, it is my understanding 
that the main question involved is not 
ability to terminate, but whether or not 
Los Angeles is going to pay the Govern- 
ment back what is owed the Govern- 
ment. Is there any intention on the 
part of the committee by this language, 
or any other language that may be pro- 
posed, to absolve Los Angeles from pay- 
ing back to the Federal Government 
money that it owes the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield so that the gen- 
tleman may reply. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will take the time, 
which I do not want to take now, he will 
find in the hearings the resolution of 
the City Council of Los Angeles prior to 
their action; and which was confirmed 
by the vote of the people who voted two 
to one against housing, that they would 
repay, that they recognized the obliga- 
tion and would repay. But one point of 
our stipulation in the bill was that we 
want to be sure that the city of Los An- 
geles does not have to pay more than it 
owes and that, therefore, there should 
be a clear understanding of what items 
are charged against it, and a negotia- 
tion of what should be paid back. There 
has been no indication apparent to me— 
in fact there have been many evidences 
to the contrary—that the city of Los 
Angles did not desire to pay back what 
they should pay back. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My question was 
not based on any assumption that the 
city would not pay back, but it is the in- 
tention of the committee that whatever 
is due the Government should be paid 
back by the city of Los Angeles? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am speaking from 
information; I do not live in the city of 
Los Angeles, but the gentleman from Los 
Angeles back of me says: “Certainly, that 
is correct.” 

Mr. YATES. It is the intention of the 
city to pay it back? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Correct. May I say 
that that was a severe cut for Federal 
Power Commission travel allowance, but 
there is a question as to how much they 
actually will use. 

Mr. YATES. I can only say to the 
chairman that the only way the Com- 
mission can clear up the backlog of 
cases it has pending, the only way it can 
properly appraise and evaluate the 
charges that are being proposed by the 
utilities, is for Commission accountants 
and engineers to go out in the field and 
examine the books of the utilities. On 
page 156 of the hearings we find the 
testimony of Chairman Buchanan in 
which he said: 

Mr. BUCHANAN. To show you the extent 
to which we have had to go, Mr. Chairman: 
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We had a rule that the $9 a day per diem 
be reduced to $7.50 after the first 15 days—— 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is your own rule? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is our own rule. And 
then to $5 at the end of 30 days, if he stayed 
in the field that long. 

Now, we have gone further; we have 
eliminated the $7.50 reduction, and have gone 
directly from the $9 to $5 per diem after 
There has really been a struggle 
from the point of view of trying to get the 
work done. 


The Federal Power Commission has a 
tremendous responsibility in connection 
with the fixing of rates of all natural gas 
pipelines. It is the agency of the Federal 
Government which makes sure that the 
pipelines which go from State to State, 
which extend from the panhandle of 
Texas up into the homes of New Eng- 
land and into the homes of the Middle 
and Far West, do not overcharge. The 
only way the Federal Power Commis- 
sion can know that the utilities are 
not charging exorbitant amounts is by 
sending its investigators out into the 
field to examine the company’s books. 
In the case of these pipeline companies, 
we have these so-called chain reactions, 
because different sections of the pipeline 
are owned by different pipeline com- 
panies; the pipeline companies operate 
from one State to the next so that an 
increase of rates given to one of the 
pipeline companies causes a chain re- 
action by all the other companies, in- 
creasing all their rates. Cutting travel 
to $173,000 away below what was allowed 
for the fiscal year 1953 really is insuf- 
ficient for a decent administration by 
the Federal Power Commission. It is in- 
adequate to permit the Commission to 
carry on its legislative responsibilities. 
The rate payers of the country are going 
to suffer, unless the funds for travel are 
restored. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very much 
interested in the neatness of the lan- 
guage on page 39. It is very unique, it 
intrigues me, the language is very inter- 
esting. I am trying to visualize it in 
practical operation if it becomes law. 
I refer to the disposal of at least a bil- 
lion dollars of these bonds. I did not 
notice that. It would be more than that. 

Mr. YATES. The agency now holds 
something like $2,300,000,000 worth of 
mortgages. 

Mr. McCORMACK. At least a bil- 
lion—it could be more—held by the asso- 
ciation. Here is the language: “subject, 
if necessary, to discounts he may”—— 

Mr. YATES. He may consider reason- 
able, not what the Congress considers 
reasonable, but whatever he considers 
reasonable. 

Mr. McCORMACK.. “In the circum- 
stances.” Now, what are the circum- 
stances? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Right off the reel 
by an act of Congress we are inviting 
anybody who is bidding for these to pay 
lower than what they are worth. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Administra- 
tor can sell at a discount. So we are by 
law putting the Government at a finan- 
cial disadvantage. 
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Mr. YATES. That is why I call this 
the bankers’ bonus provision. What it 
amounts to is that the bankers and the 
large financial institutions will be the 
ones who will purchase these mortgages 
because under its rules FNMA does not 
sell to an individual. No individual can 
go to the Administrator and buy one of 
these mortgages. I want to point out 
further that these mortgages are guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. In- 
vestors cannot lose any money because 
the mortgages carry the full faith and 
credit of the United States of America. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The situation remains 
unchanged, I would like my friend to 
know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Remains un- 
changed? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The same authority 
presently rests in the Housing Authority 
but at the present time by their own deci- 
sion they are not selling to individuals. 
We think they should sell to individuals 
and we agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois, but up to the present time by 
their own decision they have not sold to 
individuals. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about this unique language “subject, if 
necessary, to discounts he may consider 
reasonable and advisable in the circum- 
stances.” Can the gentleman explain 
for the record what that language 
means? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is very simple. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; it is not sim- 
ple. I cannot agree with that. I might 
be simple in my inability to understand. 
You are inviting a discount, are you 
not? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, We are saying that 
they may discount, which authority they 
have now. The Housing Authority has 
adopted a policy, if I may call it that, 
that they do not want to discount these 
mortgages. As the gentleman well 
knows, the Treasury Department is con- 
sidering an increase in interest rates and 
has made such an increase on some 
bonds. I think without doubt the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will agree there must 
necessarily follow an increase in the in- 
terest rate on these mortgages. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We know that. 
The price of United States bonds in the 
market, or some of them, have gone to 
92. Do you not think they ought to 
have their interest increased? Do you 
not think the Treasury should increase 
the rate to 344 percent from the present 
2% percent? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is purely a per- 
sonal opinion. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. We would like 
your opinion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think they probably 
will have to, but that is not the point 
involved here. The point involved here 
is we have mortgages already issued and 
as we would like them to be sold and 
not hoarded, if I may use that word, we 
think in all probability it will be neces- 
Sary some time in the future to increase 
them because at the present time FNMA 
has money on hand, They have made 
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a profit in the past. So they will not 
have to discount their bonds immedi- 
ately, but in order to dispose of them 
eventually, we think, and we think both 
of these gentlemen agree, that they will 
probably have to discount them. Per- 
haps we have not used very good lan- 
guage. We tried to put it simply. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I thought it was 
interesting language. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We believe, having 
that authority already, it would be the 
opinion of the Congress that the Con- 
gress would not object to them discount- 
ing the bonds if they had to do it to sell 
them. We do not give them any author- 
ity they do not have now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is the au- 
thority of the language “subject, if nec- 
essary, to discounts he may consider 
reasonable and advisable”? 

Mr. YATES. Certainly, the language 
of the bill contains the suggestion to the 
Administrator that the intention of the 
Congress is that he shall sell the mort- 
gages, $1 billion worth, at a discount. 

Mr. McCORMACK., It is clear to me 
that they have to dispose of at least a 
billion dollars worth of bonds. It is 
coming to the time when they will raise 
a bond issue for three and a quarter per- 
cent, and that three and a quarter per- 
cent means that the value of these 
mortgages become less because of the 
lower interest rate charged. Therefore, 
the three and a quarter percent does 
have an effect upon this requirement 
to sell at a discount. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. ‘The 
purpose of this provision is to compen- 
sate for the lower interest rate and pro- 
vide through the discount for, in effect, 
raising the interest rate on these bonds, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
order to keep the record straight as to 
the purpose and the intent of your Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices, at 
this point, just after listening to the re- 
marks of my very good friend the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates], I would 
like to review very briefly some of the 
points which he has raised in regard to 
this bill which we have brought into the 
House. 

In the first place, I want to comment 
very briefly on the matter of travel, a 
point which he raised in regard to the 
Federal Power Commission. Of course, 
as a matter of fact, a general overall 
reduction of the travel allowance for 
nearly all of the departments and agen- 
cies, if not all of them, covered in this 
bill, was acted upon by the committee, 
As a matter of fact, it is my recollection 
that the motion for that came from the 
minority side of the committee. That 
may or may not be so, and it is immate- 
TaN because it was agreed upon by all 
of us. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman will re- 
call that I reserved in the case of the 
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Mr. COTTON. I do not recall it, but 
I certainly accept the gentleman’s word 
for it. 

As was pointed out in the beginning 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, in the general reductions 
we did not make overall reductions be- 
cause we did not believe in this business 
of a 10-percent reduction or a 15-percent 
reduction. We felt that each agency 
should be dealt with specifically and we 
tried to follow through on that basis. 
This travel reduction, however, was in a 
sense an overall reduction. It affected 
the Federal Power Commission and 
many other agencies, I want to say 
that it has been our experience and I 
think the experience of most people who 
have worked on these budgets that most 
agencies use more travel than is neces- 
sary. Not only that, but when the year 
or the quarter is approaching its end 
we find that a great deal of travel takes 
place in order that whatever allowance 
they may have will be used up. Prob- 
ably this is on the basis that if it is not 
used up it might be accepted as an ad- 
mission they did not need as much, and 
result in future curtailment, They 
know our address up here; they know 
our telephone number; they know the 
way to the Bureau of the Budget, and if 
during the course of the year there are 
undue hardships, and necessary services 
affected because of a limitation of travel, 
it can be remedied quickly and easily by 
the committee and by the Congress. So, 
let not your heart be troubled about the 
fact that certain agencies may not have 
sufficient allowances to travel about the 
country as much as they assert is neces- 
sary. 

I want to take the rest of my time to 
make a brief comment on this public- 
housing provision in the bill. 

In the first place, may I make one 
point clear so that there may be no mis- 
understanding. I do not want to be 
sailing under false colors. I was taken 
to task earlier in the day on my asser- 
tion that this is not a permanent repeal 
of public housing. Technically, I still 
insist, it is not a permanent repeal, be- 
cause each of the last several years in 
the appropriation bills, we have imposed 
certain limitations on housing units. In 
order to prevent so-called leapfroggine, 
we haye also specified that there should 
be no contracts in the future from the 
date of that bill in excess of the number 
allowed. Actually, of course, that is 
permanent legislation, if it is not 
changed by affirmative action later. 

This year the difference is that no 
units are allowed under the bill we have 
reported. I do not want any misunder- 
standing. It was our intent, and, so far 
as I am concerned, it is my earnest de- 
sire, that we meet this issue four-square. 
I hope that by that language we are 
terminating public housing as such for- 
ever and through all eternity, because 
I believe it is the most monstrous, un- 
American, uneconomical, socialistic, and 
expensive legislation ever written by any 
Congress in all our history, and we have 
recently enacted many socialistic experi- 
ments. But the fact remains that in 
any subsequent year the Congress can 
work its will, because the fundamental 
law will still remain on the statute books, 
subject to this limitation, 
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Tomorrow when this issue is faced we 
will again hear this argument advanced 
that my good, astute, and adroit friend 
from Illinois advanced just a few mo- 
ments ago, that we are not backing up 
our President, we on the Republican side, 
because we desire to meet this issue four- 
square, are in some way trying to under- 
mine the Republican President of the 
United States. 

I do not believe that practical people 
will buy that statement. In the first 
place, it has already been commented on 
that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tor, our good friend and former col- 
league, Mr. Cole, had come up obviously 
as a new appointee, having served only 
a few days, and gone through the mo- 
tions of asking for 35,000 units. Frank- 
ly, I never saw a request made with 
fewer tears and less breastbeating than 
that request. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Was he not then obvi- 
ously speaking on behalf of the Presi- 
dent as much as he was of his own 
ideas? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam coming to that in 
just a moment. I have not been able to 
glean from any of the speeches or re- 
marks of the President of the United 
States, although I did not sit near him 
at luncheon as my distinguished and 
good friend from Illinois did, one single 
word that shows that he values this so- 
cialistic experiment very highly. On the 
contrary, I have heard and read again 
and again his pronouncements when he 
championed free enterprise in this coun- 
try, when he insisted that when we un- 
shackle the forces that are building this 
country from their socialistic restrictions 
and from the binding and restraining 
bands of governmental supervision and 
control, and that then and only then 
will we be able to give the people of this 
country a standard of living, the things 
they require, and the things that we on 
this side of the aisle are just as anxious 
they should have as my good friends on 
the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. YATES. Then is the gentleman 
implying that the suggestion made by 
former Congressman Cole was his own 
idea rather than the President’s, because 
certainly he made the request for 35,000 
units? 

Mr. COTTON. When former Con- 
gressman Cole or the President or any- 
body else in this administration comes 
up here they come technically on a basis 
where the Bureau of the Budget of a 
former administration which set up a 
budget which we are working on, and 
which only bit by bit, week by week, are 
we able to change and work our will 
upon. I am not going to be nailed to 
the mast by anybody in this House be- 
cause we cannot in one single day oblit- 
erate every fallacy and extravagance 
that has descended to us, as the heir of 
the late unlamented Truman adminis- 
tration. This housing atrocity is one of 
the worst legacies we have received, and 
nobody is going to tell me that we are 
going to offend the man in the White 
House very deeply if we cut out this 
waste and éxtravagance, 
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So as the debate proceeds, you should 
take with a grain of salt and evaluate 
it as simply political talk when they re- 
peat all these assertions that we are not 
following our President. Every time 
they can find something by hook or 
crook that they can tie up to President 
Eisenhower, then we are all supposed 
to fall in line. I have supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from the very begin- 
ning of his candidacy and I will support 
him to the end of the road. I was fight- 
ing for him when these gentlemen who 
are solicitous about him were trying 
desperately to defeat him. But, I will 
vote my convictions in this body. I think 
the President would want me to do so, 
whatever may be his attitude on public 
housing, Now, allow me to refer to an- 
other statement by my good friend from 
Illinois—and it was an eloquent state- 
ment. He repeated the preamble to the 
Public Housing Act and repeated it in 
a hushed voice as reverently as if he 
were quoting the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The pre- 
amble of that Housing Act, which was 
passed by the 81st Congress, proclaimed 
that every American had a right to rea- 
sonable low-priced housing. That is 
a good sounding sentiment. We wish 
they all had it. But I want to ask some 
of my good friends and colleagues here, 
who sat with us in the 81st Congress 
during the 2- or 3-day debate on this 
housing bill if they do not recall that 
the proponents of that measure admitted 
that they never expected in their fondest 
dreams, even though this thing went on 
for 40 years, that more than 10 percent, 
or perhaps at the very outside 20 percent, 
of those of this country who need low- 
priced housing could have it. I checked 
their statements. One member did say 
that perhaps some day 20 percent of 
those who needed it could hope for it. 
Another agreed that they would be lucky 
if they ever gave it to 10 percent even 
if they built a million units over a period 
of 40 years. 

Mr. Chairman, who selects the 1 man 
out of 10 or the 1 man out of 5—the 
1 family out of 10 or the 1 family out 
of 5—who are going to be given by their 
Government low-priced housing with tax 
consideration while other men build 
their own homes and toil to pay the 
taxes on what that 1 family or 1 man 
enjoys at public expense? Who is go- 
ing to pick them? You know who is 
going to pick them. The politicians are 
going to pick them. And the day will 
come that if they do not vote right they 
will have to move out. That is what I 
mean when I say it is un-American. 
And I say it is uneconomic. We on the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee have 
seen in the past few years that, where 
the carcass is, there will the vultures 
gather. You have no idea how much 
of this money goes to appraisers, law- 
yers, title searchers, planning consult- 
ants, and heaven knows how many other 
hangers-on. The actual cost per unit is 
nearer $14,000 than it is $10,000. That 
is why I say it is uneconomic. So we 
on your subcommittee decided to meet 
this issue foursquare. We have every 
sympathy for those who come from the 
metropolitan areas and have to give lip- 
service to this legislative and economic 
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monstrosity. We have come in here 
year after year and said, “We will allow 
50,000 or 10,000 or 5,000 units.” We are 
tired of compromising. The time has 
come to thrash it out. Certainly 5,000 
or 10,000 units will not give roofs to 
many Americans. If 5,000 is right, then 
we ought to go all the way and give it 
to all the people who need it, even if it 
takes two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred thousand units to do it. If it 
is wrong, 5,000 is just as wrong as 75,000. 

In the 81st Congress public housing 
was passed by a scant majority. City 
after city and State after State has 
sought to escape from the toils of this 
extravagant experiment. There has 
been a great change in the personnel 
of Congress since that time. Perhaps 
the majority on this side of the aisle 
may be slender, as was stated awhile 
ago, but there has been a great change 
in the personnel of the Congress of the 
United States. There has been a great 
change in public sentiment throughout 
the country. The people have a right 
to have this thing reexamined. We on 
the committee are giving you that op- 
portunity. We are not dodging the 
issue. We are giving you a chance to 
say, “Shall this project be continued, or 
shall we stop it in its tracks?” ‘That is 
the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
again expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr, Corron] was very frank in his 
statement. He is opposed to low-cost 
housing and, with the Republican Party, 
is determined to destroy it. So the peo- 
ple of the country now know that the 
Republican Party is dedicated to the de- 
struction of low-cost housing. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
the Republican Party. 

There are some observations my 
friend made that are interesting indeed, 
He said that when our former colleague, 
Administrator Cole, appeared before the 
subcommittee, he came up and went 
“through the motions’”—mark that lan- 
guage—went “through the motions” of 
asking for 35,000 units. I am wondering 
if the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Corron] wants to convey to me and 
to others that our former colleague, Con- 
gressman Cole, was insincere when he 
appeared before the subcommittee, be- 
cause the words “went through the mo- 
tions” would indicate that outwardly he 
was doing one thing but inwardly he was 
advocating the opposite. 

Mr COTTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Most certainly I 
would not, and neither would any other 
colleague who ever sat with Mr. Cole, 
suggest insincerity. You must remem- 
ber that I added in the same sentence 
he had been appointed Administrator 
only a few days before . He was coming 
up with a budget that had been handed 
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£ Mr. McCORMACK. But you did use 
the language “went through the mo- 
tions.” I accept the gentleman’s con- 
struction of that language, that Mr, 
Cole, who is already under a serious 
cloud whether he would administer the 
law effectively because of his vigorous 
opposition to low-cost housing in the 
past, was not, when he appeared before 
the subcommittee, occupying an insin- 
cere and hypocritical position. Person- 
ally, I would not think that Mr. Cole 
would do that. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I could see where Mr. Cole hon- 
estly disagreed with the law that is now 
passed, but in his position as Adminis- 
trator, carrying out the instructions of 
President Eisenhower, would advocate 
appropriations for the 35,000 units 
agreed upon, 

The gentleman also says that he has 
not been able to find one single word 
that the President favors this socialistic 
program. That sort of puts President 
Eisenhower on the spot—and by one of 
his own party. It seems to me that this 
calis upon President Eisenhower to make 
a statement as to whether or not he is in 
favor of appropriations for 35,000 units, 
or for any other number of units, or 
whether he is in favor of the destruction 
of the low-cost housing program; be- 
cause the only construction I can place 
upon the language of my friend from 
New Hampshire that he has not been 
able to find one single word that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower favors this socialistic 
program is that President Eisenhower 
is opposed to it. I find no evidence to 
that effect. Iam not going to make the 
statement that President Eisenhower is 
opposed to this program. The state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, in my opinion, calls upon 
President Eisenhower to make his posi- 
tion known to the American people on 
this important progressive program. 

We hear the word “socialism” bandied 
about. I can remember in 1935 when we 
had the Social Security Act before this 
body that Republican Members called it 
socialistic legislation. I can remember 
when we had the minimum-wage law 
before this body Republican Members 
termed it socialistic legislation. I can 
remember on the farm program that 
Members termed it socialistic legislation. 
Every piece of progressive legislation of 
the past 20 years has met the opposition 
that it constituted socialism. We have 
heard this cry before and we are hearing 
it now. 

The responsibility for killing this pro- 
gram if it is killed—and I am confident 
that Republican Members in the other 
body will not permit it to be completely 
killed—but if it is, the responsibility will 
rest squarely upon the shoulders of the 
Republican Party. And in addition, by 
the speech made by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, President Eisenhower is 
called upon to state his position; whether 
or not he will is another question; 
whether or not he will definitely state 
his position I have no way of knowing; 
but one thing is certain, when a re- 
sponsible Member of this body of his 
own party, as the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] is, makes the 
statement that he just made, it puts 
President Eisenhower in the position 
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to the American people on this question. 
It will be interesting to me to see whether 
today or tomorrow—and he will have 
to do it soon—whether President Eisen- 
hower does it; for if he fails to do it, it 
justifies the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire (Mr. COT- 
ton]; on the other hand, if he favors a 
continuance of this program, as I see 
it particularly in view of the statement 
just made, it is imperative that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower state his position to 
the American people. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might suggest to the former 
majority leader that perhaps the rea- 
son that President Eisenhower’s view are 
not expressed in detail is that he as an 
executive has to rely upon the people 
who are administering these programs 
for advice, and I believe he does not care 
to rely too much on the advice of the 
present holdover people in this partic- 
ular housing administration. Every 
time we try to clean out some of these 
people responsible for policy we hear 
great cries of anguish from the other 
side of the aisle about how we are trying 
to move out able men. When the day 
comes that we can administer our own 
programs and get people in these posi- 
tions upon whom we can rely, I believe 
the President will rely upon their advice. 

I want to direct my attention now to 
the public housing program. In my 
opinion, it is highly proper. that we 
should review all programs in the Ap- 
propriations Committee to see which 
ones we can best cut down and those 
that we can cut out entirely simply on 
the theory that we are trying to balance 
the budget. Everyone here féels that 
ought to be our major effort. 

There are a lot of programs we are 
going to have to temporarily stay until 
we can balance the budget and it is 
proper that public housing be consid- 
ered in that category. Personally I am 
very much opposed to killing any pro- 
gram through an appropriation bill and 
if I thought the argument made on the 
other side that this temporary stay, as 
our side has described it, would result in 
actually killing it I would be opposed to 
it at this time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would not the gentle- 
man consider the action of the Congress 
last year in cutting down the authorized 
number of units from 110,000 to 35,000 
as a stay of the program? Why must we 
eliminate all of the units? Are not 
35,000 a suficient number to permit the 
program to go along and still not be the 
full amount authorized by the basic 
legislation? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. My answer 
to that is quite clear. The program ac- 
tually is going ahead. Those that have 
already been started, and I presume 
there is money for them, will be con- 
tinued. This is simply to hold the pro- 
gram from going any further until the 
new administration gets a chance to 
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I do not rely on the people in the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration to give me 
straight advice. I know the situation 
in St. Louis, Mo., where a political party 
worker was fired from his housing job 
for political activity, then was immedi- 
ately promoted to be a member of the 
board in St. Louis. I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the $8,000,000, 
program that the Public Housing au- 
thorities went ahead with, allegedly il- 
legally in Los Angeles. I listened to the 
former mayor of Bay City, Mich. Now 
one of our colleagues gives his opinion 
about these officials as they operated in 
the State of Michigan. So Ido not rely 
on these people. I do not rely on some 
of these people in other agencies of this 
Government. Until we get people upon 
whom we can rely and whom we can þe- 
lieve, I think we might pause on many 
of these Federal programs. That is the 
issue involved here, now. ‘There is one 
thing I am certain of and that is the 
people last November were voting on one 
basis, if no other basis, and that was 
they wanted us to clean out the waste, 
graft, corruption, and illegality of the 
past administration, and there is plenty 
of it in the particular program we are 
discussing at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make 
one further statement. I believe we 
can meet the needs of our people for 
housing through private enterprise. 
That is my answer to this whole thing. 
I have faith in our private-enterprise 
system and if we would work along that 
line we can meet the needs. I may be 
wrong, but that is what I believe and I 
hope the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will go into this matter next year 
after the new administration and the 
new administrators of this program, our 
own people with their own views, come 
and testify as to what their ideas are 
with reference to how we can meet this 
very serious housing problem of our 
people. 

I may say that in St. Louis if I could 
have received a little bit of help from 
the other side of the aisle something 
might have been accomplished to help 
the housing situation by going into 
union racketeering down there. There 
is a Federal grand-jury investigation go- 
ing on right now in St. Louis into labor 
racketeering in certain of the building 
trades unions involved in the housing 
situation. All this involves housing 
costs. We might also solve the question 
as to why a Negro cannot get a job asa 
bricklayer or carpenter or in any of the 
building trades unions in St, Louis. 

Further, I might suggest that we should 
enforce our local building codes so that 
we could do something about the hous- 
ing that actually exists. I wonder who 
has been in charge of the administra- 
tion of many of these big municipalities 
with the most acute problems that we 
have been talking about? There are 
more ways than one to skin a cat, and 
keeping up and rehabilitating older 
buildings is one way to assist in having 
adequate housing. I am just as deeply 
concerned as anyone in this House about 
the housing conditions of our people, 
and I will do everything I can do to 
better them. Just because I do not go 
along with this proposed method does 
not mean that I am not interested in 
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solving the problems. I am interested. 
I am deeply interested. 

Finally I would like to make this sug- 
gestion. One thing we ought to do in 
all these programs, housing, medical, and 
other welfare programs, is separate the 
problem of indigence from the other 
aspects. I do not think you can divide 
indigence into specific needs, because all 
of the needs, food, shelter, and clothing, 
yes, and the spiritual needs, love and re- 
spect and dignity, are all part and parcel 
of indigence when it exists. I think we 
should be approaching the problem from 
the standpoint of indigence because in 
many communities there might be ample 
housing facilities, but the problem is, 
Can the people afford it? Again, there 
might be ample medical facilities, and 
the problem is that the people cannot af- 
ford it, just as in some instances the 
people cannot afford food and clothing. 
I say it is a problem of indigence that is 
facing us in many of these programs 
that we are concerned with, and we 
should distinguish between indigence 
and housing and meet it on its own bot- 
tom. And above all we must recognize 
the proper spheres of private enterprise, 
local government, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in solving these problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote in 
favor of the committee’s report on one 
basis, that this is a temporary stay to 
give the Eisenhower administration, 
when we get our own people in there, 
an opportunity to look at this housing 
program, and I hope the Committee on 
Banking and Currency next year will 
consider it and then decide how to go 
ahead or not to go ahead. But, in my 
opinion, that is the only proper place to 
kill legislation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield to 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
consider Mr. Cole one of his own people? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. He 
has been in there a short time, and in- 
cidentally, I am glad you brought that 
up. The reason Mr. Cole testified as he 
did—he naturally is the head of the 
organization which is the Public Hous- 
ing organization—he testified as the 
people in his office spread the matter 
before him, and that is the reason he 
was acting, I would say, in his titular 
capacity. After Mr. Cole gets an op- 
portunity to dig into this program and 
get rid of some of these advisers, he 
will be able to come up with his own 
ideas and his own program. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, we 
are witnessing here this afternoon a 
rather remarkable series of new philo- 
sophical propositions. We are told that 
a man who served in this House with 
distinction for many years, was one of 
the hardest working and most energetic 
Members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the legislative commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over the 
whole question that has been so much 
discussed this afternoon, is simply, be- 
cause he was defeated in the last elec- 


tion and appointed to a position as Ad- 
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ministrator of the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency, deprived of his capac- 


ity to make a decision, completely de- 
pendent on his subordinates, and in 
effect, apparently, a puppet of his sub- 
ordinates. We also heard here today 
those who in the past spoke so confi- 
dently of knowing every detail of every 
program that was proposed and put 
through in the last 20 years by a Demo- 
cratic administration pleading their in- 
ability to act, because 3 months in pow- 
er is not enough to learn the meaning 
of the facts. I wonder how long we are 
expected to wait for those who knew in 
so much detail in the recent campaign 
those things that were wrong in every 
agency of Government to discover what 
are the real facts when they are con- 
fronted with the dilemma of responsi- 
bility, of doing a responsible job in be- 
half of all the people of the country. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would the 
gentleman try to assist his party in per- 
mitting us to get these policy positions 
in these various agencies so that we can 
implement our views? 

Mr. BOLLING. It seems to me there 
is absolutely no real difficulty confront- 
ing the present administration in that 
respect. If the gentleman will take the 
trouble to examine the procedure and 
rules of the Civil Service, he will find 
that it is very simple and easy to re- 
move from the protection of Civil Service 
any truly policy-making position, 

I think the gentleman has raised a 
point that is fundamental. I had not 
intended to speak on that particular 
subject at this time, but what we are 
witnessing these days is not an attempt 
to clean up the policy positions but a 
very misguided attempt to clean out all 
the positions regardless of whether they 
are policy or not. 

I believe the American people had a 
rare opportunity to understand the real 
purposes motivating certain department 
heads in a recent situation we observed, 
I trust with considerable disgust, when 
the head of the Bureau of Standards 
was removed not because he occupied a 
policy position but because he took a 
position based on scientific facts. It is 
interesting to note that the public, when 
once aware of this matter, was so con- 
cerned that the cabinet officer in ques- 
tion reversed his decision very quickly. 
We hope that the other heads of depart- 
ments have learned their lesson from 
this nasty business. 

Certainly the people of the United 
States voted the present President into 
office with a very substantial majority. 
They were led to believe that the Presi- 
dent and his team were thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of Govern- 
ment, were thoroughly prepared with a 
program of their own, knew what they 
wanted to do, and were prepared to do 
it. Further, if we remember the cam- 
paign and the newspapers in December 
and in January, we will remember that 
the team was already to go even before 
the inauguration. I think it is unkind 
of those who worked so hard in behalf 
of the new team during the campaign to 
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other year or two to find out what are 
the facts of this situation and many 
others. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield, as a matter of fact, for the first 
time in years we are coming to the floor 
with an appropriation bill without know- 
ing what the attitude of the Bureau of 
the Budget is. i 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Where did the gen- 
tleman get an idea like that? 

Mr. YATES. What is the attitude of 
the new Budget Director with respect 
to these cuts? I have not seen anything 
from the new Budget Director which 
stated what his views on the new budget 
were. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
refer to the hearings which accompany 
the bill, he will find the letters from the 
various agencies concerned. 

Mr. BOLLING. I would also like to 
give the gentlemen of the House a pre- 
view. Twice in this week we are going 
to have the opportunity of seeing the ad- 
ministration propose, and the Repub- 
lican majority of the House dispose in 
precisely contrary fashion. Iunderstand 
we will probably be taking up the ques- 
tion of rent control as soon as we dis- 
pose of this measure. I, as a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had, I think, a relatively rare op- 
portunity to watch the spokesman for 
the administration, Mr. Flemming, come 
come up one day with a proposition, and 
the next day watch all the members of 
the majority side of the committee vote 
for a proposition which did not conform 
with the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration. I submit there is some 
confusion. It seems to me that in a de- 
sire to have orderly government for all 
the people of the United States, the 
Democrats should urgently request the 
Republicans in Congress and the various 
Republicans in the administration to 
consult a little before they come out with 
policy statements. It is getting ex- 
tremely discouraging not being able to 
identify a Republican position. Each 
day that 1 individual comes out with 
1 position we now can be confident that 
either of 2 or perhaps both of 2 things 
will happen: Another administrator of 
equal rank will oppose the position just 
taken, or the Republican leadership in 
Congress or a majority of the Republi- 
cans in Congress will oppose that posi- 
tion. é 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I am certain that the 
gentleman will recall that one of the 
Republican campaign slogans of 1948 
was “avoid confusion.” Since they have 
been in control both the executive 
branch and the legislative branch have 
been so confused that they could not 
even get the Cherry Blossom Festival 
and the baseball game off on schedule. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank my friend but 
while I hold the Republicans responsible 
for many things I do not hold them re- 
sponsible for acts of God. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING, I yield. 
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gentleman remember that the Democra- 
tic slogan for 1948 was “Preserve the 
peace”? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I do not intend to impose upon your 
good nature at the close of a rather ex- 
tended debate on this subject. But as a 
member of the subcommittee which has 
had this measure under consideration for 
the past 90 days and has devoted a great 
deal of time and consideration to it, I do 
wish to express my own views regarding 
this controversial feature of the bill, 
namely, the public housing feature. 

At the outset let me state that so far 
as Iam concerned I did not take my seat 
in this House to be a rubber stamp for 
any administration. I will follow the 
President of the United States whenever 
T believe he is correct in his position but 
I am going to vote my own convictions 
on any subject. Just because the White 
House should send some measure up here 
with its approval does not necessarily 
mean that I am called upon to support it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman’s 
statement makes me think he has read 
the Constitution of the United States 
which imposes the obligation of taxation 
and appropriation upon the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is correct. I thank my chairman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. YATES. Under the laws of the 
United States, however, it is a require- 
ment that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget send a budget up to the Con- 
gress for its consideration. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. We 
had the revised estimates from the var- 
ious departments before the committee. 
A great deal has been said in this debate 
about the failure on the part of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to submit a new and 
completely revised budget. But as our 
committee chairman indicated a little 
while ago the gentleman from Illinois, 
the records of the hearings before the 
subcommittee will indicate clearly that 
the actions we took were after full con- 
sideration of the revised estimates made 
by the agencies at the suggestion of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

I would like to say with respect to the 
public housing provision that all those in 
this body who are opposed to public hous- 
ing will of course vote for this bill but 
there are those in this House who will 
vote for this bill who are not opposed to 
public housing. I do not think it is nec- 
essarily required that a man be opposed 
to public housing in order to support this 
appropriation bill. Why do I say that? 
I say that for this reason, The basic law 


ori which we operate was enacted in 
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We were operating under completely 
diferent economic and world conditions 
in 1948. I think I would not be subject 
to criticism for this slight reference to 
past history, but at that time the ad- 
ministration was concerned more about 
deflation than it was about inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
administration was not only concerned 
about an economic recession that might 
occur in this country, but we were at 
peace, and it was under such circum- 
stances that this program was enacted— 
an amendment to the original act of 
1937. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it was 1949, 
in the Eighty-first Democratic Congress 
when the basic act was enacted. I 
might say that a motion to recommit, 
to strike out the public housing section 
of the bill, lost by only five votes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The basic law, of course, was enacted 
in 1937. The act of 1949, to which the 
majority leader refers, was an amend- 
ment to the original act, which increased 
the program to a million units. But 
my point is this, that the situation has 
changed greatly since 1949. At that 
time we were in a period of peace. To- 
day we are engaged in one of the bloodi- 
est wars our country has ever engaged in, 
and we have been engaged in that con- 
flict since the summer of 1950. 

I am glad the distinguished minority 
leader discussed conditions back in 1933. 
I recall a bit of history in the thirties 
that I would like to advert to briefly. 

I recall a campaign speech made by 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was running for 
President in 1932, when he said this: 

Any government, like any family, can, for 
a year or two, spend more than it takes in, 
but you and I know that a continuance of 
that habit means bankruptcy. 


If that statement was true in. 1932, 
how much more true is it today? At 
that time the public debt was only $21 
billion. ‘Today it is $263 billion. For 20 
years we have been spending more than 
we have been taking in. A continuance 
of that habit means bankruptcy. 

I am in favor of passing this appro- 
priation bill, because until we know how 
much we will be required to spend.in the 
next few years for national defense, until 
we know whether we are going to bring 
this war to a successful conclusion, we 
must choose between many programs 
that many of us would support in nor- 
mal times and the solvency of the Amer- 
ican Government. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
pee further requests for time on this 
side: 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no-further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having 
expired, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read down to and including 
line 2 on page 2. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Betts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4663) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report it had come to no reso-' 
lution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN AND COMMERCE 


Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have permission to sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the foreign 
policy speech of the President made last 
Thursday was one every American com- 
mends. In voicing this Nation’s deep 
and fervent longing for true and total 
peace, the President spoke for the con- 
science of all America. 

When he reaffirmed our unshakable 
resolve to build every last weapon which 
our self-defense requires, the President 
spoke for all of us. And he was also the 
spokesman of all Americans when he 
made plain that we harbor no aggressive 
designs against any nation—that our 
supreme goal in the world is peace— 
peace without appeasement, peace with 
justice. 

The only kind of war which America 
wants is a war against the immemorial 
enemies of all mankind—hunger, human 
wretchedness, poverty, and disease. 

The President’s speech outlined the 
strategy of such a war. He stated that if 
effective and enforceable worldwide dis- 
armament could be achieved, our Gov- 
ernment would be “ready to ask its people 
to join with all nations in devoting a sub-" 
stantial percentage of any savings’ 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for 
world aid and reconstruction. The pur- 
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poses of this great work would be to help 
other peoples to develop the undeveloped 
areas of the world, to stimulate profitable 
and fair world trade, to assist all peo- 
ples to know the blessings of productive 
freedom. The monuments to this new 
war would be these: roads and schools, 
hospitals and homes, food and health.” 

Almost 3 years ago—on June 6, 1950— 
I joined with several House Members 
from both parties in sponsoring a reso- 
lution which asked the Congress to go on 
record as supporting this self-same ob- 
jective of effective regulation of arma- 
ments, and the use of a substantial por- 
tion of the moneys thereby saved for 
human betterment. I was proud to have 
az one of my associates in sponsoring 
this resolution the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CotEe], who 
is now chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. In the other 
Chamber, an identical resolution was in- 
troduced by the late Senator McMahon 
and other esteemed Senators from both 
parties. Our resolution was of course 
completely bipartisan. If an atomic 
attack is someday launched against our 
country, it will matter little whether we 
live in Republican Maine or Democratic 
Mississippi. And the hunger and pov- 
erty which is now the lot of countless 
millions in the undeveloped areas of the 
world recognizes no party affiliations. 
Our resolution urged: 

That the Congress of the United States ap- 
peal to the peoples of the world to join in 
a great moral crusade for peace and free- 
dom; 

That the Congress of the United States ad- 
vocate and recommend an immediate special 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for the single purpose of 
stopping the armaments race by speeding 
agreement upon effective and enforceable 
disarmament and control covering conven- 
tional armaments, biological, and chemical 
agents, and atomic, and hydrogen bombs; 

That the Congress of the United States, as 
tangible evidence of its good faith, pledge 
itself to appropriate and to make available 
to the United Nations—when an effective 
and enforceable system of worldwide dis- 
armament and control takes effect—a sub- 
stantial portion of all money saved for a pe- 
riod of 5 years, such sums to be expended 
by the United Nations for peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy, technical assistance 
programs to underdeveloped areas, and gen- 
eral economic aid and assistance to all war- 
ravaged countries; 

That the Congress of the United States 
call upon all other governments to make a 
like pledge; and, therefore, 

That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and to each United Nations 
delegate and also that copies be vransmitted 
to the presiding officer of every national 
parliament, congress, and deliberative as- 
sembly throughout the world. 


I do not know whether President 
Eisenhower's call for a war against the 
brute forces of poverty and need was par- 
tially inspired by our resolution 3 years 
ago. This does not matter. 

What does matter is that the Congress 
now support the President 100 percent 
in making it clear that—if the Soviets 
would attest to their will for peace by 
honest deeds—we would stand ready to 
join with all peaceful nations in turning 
back the onrushing arms race and in 
freeing the resources of the world for 
constructive tasks. 
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You may be wondering if such a vision 
can be realized. My answer must be that 
I do not know, and certainly the past 
record of the Kremlin is not one to in- 
spire optimism. 

But this much I do know: We are a 
moral people with a moral purpose to 
serve in this world. And it is our simple 
moral duty to make it plain for every 
man to see that the armament race is 
not of our choosing. The resolution 
which I sponsored 3 years ago sets the 
record straight. If the Kremlin con- 
tinues to obstruct the realization of a 
program of bread for bombs and peace 
for war, let us at least tell the world on 
whose doorstep the responsibility lies. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now reintroduce 
my resolution of three summers ago. I 
earnestly ask that every Member of this 
House, on both sides of the aisle, join 
in sponsoring it. 


NATURAL RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jones] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago I discussed the syn- 
thetic consensus of opinion on natural- 
resource development currently being 
circulated by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. The present position 
taken by the Farm Bureau, which by im- 
plication condemns the TVA, is a strange 
departure from the position taken by the 
Bureau in past years. I would remind 
you that the distinguished former presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Honorable Edward A. O’Neal, 
was one of the great supporters of TVA 
and one of its leading proponents. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office as Bureau presi- 
dent, Mr. O'Neal was vigorous in his sup- 
port of the TVA program. There has 
indeed been a change. 

You will recall that last week I sug- 
gested that the basic opinion running 
through the present Farm Bureau reso- 
lutions on this subject appears to be the 
opinion of the private utilities. I as- 
serted that the farmers of my district 
will never be reconciled to it; and that 
farmers elsewhere will reject it, too, if 
they have the facts, I outlined some of 
the reasons why I believe this to be the 
case, and in particular described what 
the rural electrification and agricultural 
programs of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority have meant to the farmers of 
north Alabama. Today I want to speak 
of some of the other benefits which have 
come to the north Alabama area as a 
result of the unified development pro- 
gram undertaken by this regional agency. 
which under the present Farm Bureau 
resolution would never be duplicated in 
any other area and would be emascu- 
lated or destroyed in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

I would place near the top of TVA’s 
long list of achievements the sense of 
common purpose and common destiny 
which it has brought to the people of the 
area. When TVA announced the same 
standard rates for homes in towns and 
on farms a whole new era began. Be- 
cause TVA saw the resources and the 
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region as. a whole, farmers and workers, 
merchants and industrialists, rural peo- 
ple, and townspeople are working to- 
gether more closely than they ever 
worked before. The benefits to our 
farmers of rural electrification, high 
analysis fertilizers, improved methods of 
farming have been reflected in benefits 
accruing to villages and cities and towns. 
The new plants which process the new 
farm products have expanded opportu- 
nities for employment for the men and 
women of the area whose choice of oc- 
cupation was limited before the TVA be- 
gan. Let me list some of these new busi- 
ness enterprises which have been estab- 
lished as a result of the change that TVA 
has wrought in north Alabama’s agri- 
cultural economy. A Carnation milk 
plant, four cheese plants, a dairy coop- 
erative, several modern seed cleaning 
plants, three large poultry processing es- 
tablishments, a feed mill, a cooperative 
alfalfa dehydrating plant, a hybrid seed 
processing plant, livestock marketing 
facilities, and new grain elevators— 
there, Mr. Speaker, are some of the by- 
products of this kind of intelligently di- 
rected Government program in resource 
development to which the Farm Bureau 
objects. 

The towns and cities of north Alabama 
are more prosperous because our farm- 
ers, aS a result of the changed agricul- 
tural economy and rural electrification, 
are better customers for trucks and trac- 
tors and electrical appliances. Let me 
cite a few figures. Between 1930 and 
1950, farm trucks in the 15 Tennessee 
Valley counties of north Alabama in- 
creased 438 percent. For the rest of 
Alabama the increase was 233 percent. 
Farm tractors increased in the valley 
counties by 892 percent, in the rest of 
the State by 723 percent. In 1950, 64 
percent of the farms in the 15 valley 
counties had electric washing machines. 
For the rest of the State, the figure was 
37 percent. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Farm Operator 
Family Level-of-Living Indexes show a 
generally higher level of living for farm 
families in the 15 valley counties in 1950 
than in the rest of the State. Our total 
income in the TVA area of Alabama has 
increased by 344 percent since 1939, while 
that of the entire State including north 
Alabama has increased 324 percent, and 
that of the Nation as a whole 244 per- 
cent. This does not mean we are a 
wealthy area now. We started way be- 
low the national average, and we still 
have a long way to go. But these fig- 
ures do mean that by every test I know 
the TVA program has been producing 
results. 

Just as important as the results them- 
selves is the kind of partnership method 
by which they have been achieved, and 
the effects they have beyond the valley 
itself. A farm leader in my State em- 
phasized that point in conversation the 
other day. He said that the valley coun- 
ties of Alabama were way ahead of the 
rest of the State in rural electrification, 
that their use of fertilizers was growing 
much faster—245 percent between 1935 
and 1952, as compared with 147 percent 
for the rest of the State—and that by 
every other index their progress was 
more rapid. But he added that while 
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bama would grow stronger, he thought 
the rest of the State would accelerate its 
development and gradually reduce the 
gap. Iasked him why, and he answered, 
“Because TVA works through State in- 
stitutions, everything that succeeds in 
north Alabama can be applied in the rest 
of the State.” 

And that brings me to a point which 
I recommend for study by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. They say on 
the first page of their resolutions that all 
resource-development programs should 
be decentralized. And on the next page 
they, by implication, condemn the only 
significant example of such decentraliza- 
tion which this country has ever experi- 
enced. Today in north Alabama and all 
over the Tennessee Valley local govern- 
ment and local institutions are stronger 
because of TVA: Why? Because in 
every aspect of its program TVA has en- 
listed the responsible participation of 
local agencies, and has gradually reduced 
its own participation in common tasks 
as the local agencies have grown strong- 
er and have been able to shoulder a 
larger part of the responsibility. 

When its power program got under 
way, TVA did not undertake to serve in- 
dividual consumers. Instead, it encour- 
aged the formation of locally owned and 
locally managed rural cooperatives. 
TVA sells power at wholesale to these 
cooperatives and to municipalities. In 
all, 148 distributors buy power from TVA 
and sell power to over 1,300,000 cus- 
tomers. 

When TVA faced the problem of test- 
ing and demonstrating its new high 
analysis phosphate fertilizers under ac- 
tual farm conditions, it did not employ 
an army of Federal agents to deal di- 
rectly with farmers. Instead, it made 
contracts with the land-grant colleges 
and the State extension services. The 
farmer dealt with an assistant county 
agent, not with TVA. And as the pro- 
gram grew TVA gradually assumed a 
smaller share of the total administra- 
tive costs, while the State agencies and 
the farmers themselves paid more. In 
1952, TVA’s administrative costs for the 
agricultural program in north Alabama 
were less than half the sum expended in 
1947. 

The consensus put together by the 
Farm Bureau states as a self-evident 
truth that agencies—meaning Federal 
agencies, I assume—have a natural in- 
terest in expanding the scope of their 
responsibility. As an antidote for this 
defeatist cynicism, I recommend a study 
of TVA. I recommend an exploration, 
for example, of the way TVA has en- 
couraged other groups to take on respon- 
Sibility, and has limited rather than ex- 
panded its own activities. 

Take navigation. TVA was directed by 
Statute to provide a 9-foot navigable 
channel in the Tennessee River from its 
mouth at Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville. 
But the mere creation of a 9-foot river 
highway would not of itself improve the 
economy of the region. It would serve 
its intended purpose only if it were ac- 
tually used, and not only by large ship- 
pers, but also by small ones who could 
not afford to build their own terminal 
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facilities. TVA built four public-use 
terminals to make such use possible. It 
operated them for a demonstration pe- 
riod. And last year it turned them over 
to private enterprise under lease or li- 
cense agreements. Four thriving river 
ports helped make possible a record 
movement of traffic on the Tennessee 
River during 1952. 

In recreation TVA has followed the 
same policy. The huge lakes created 
by TVA’s multipurpose dams were a new 
kind of asset to our economy. Wheeler 
Lake is located in my district, and my 
colleague {Mr. Rarns] has Guntersville 
Lake, one of the most beautiful bodies 
of water in America, in his. TVA built 
and operated a few demonstration 
parks—areas where people could swim, 
picnic, and fish. ‘Phen, when the dem- 
onstration had been made, TVA turned 
them over to State agencies or private 
operators, and discontinued direct recre- 
ation operations. At the same time, it 
began a planned program of disposing 
of lands along the lakeshores which were 
surplus to its needs. Some were trans- 
ferred. to State and local agencies for 
public parks; there are two State parks 
and seven county and municipal parks 
in operation along the TVA lakes in 
north Alabama alone. Some TVA lands 
went to quasi-public agencies like 
churches and Boy Scout organizations, 
some were auctioned off for private cabin 
sites, others for private resort develop- 
ments, Today there are over 500 pri- 
vately owned summer cottages along the 
TVA. lakeshores in north Alabama and 
some 3,700 privately owned pleasure 
boats on the lakes themselves. What all 
this adds up to is a whole new industry 
in north Alabama based on recreation, 
an industry which represents a private 
investment on and around the shores of 
the lakes of about $6,500,000, and which 
produces annual gross income to pri- 
vate operators and businesses of about 
$750,000 per year. We also have a new 
commercial fishing industry. The an- 
nual commercial catch on the TVA lakes 
in north Alabama is valued at almost 
$500,000 per year. Just last week I re- 
ceived word that a new industry, the 
Sunset Line & Twine Co., had located 
in Florence, one of the growing cities 
in my district. They make fishing lines 
and twine. Low cost power did not at- 
tract them. They located in Florence, 
according to company officials, because 
they believed that the Tennessee Valley 
section of the South is rapidly develop- 
ing into one of the Nation's major rec- 
reation areas. 

As another example of the decentral- 
ized methods TVA uses, which the 
Farm Bureau espouses in theory but ap- 
pears to oppose in practice, I would like 
to cite TVA’s forestry program. Prior 
to 1933, forestry in north Alabama, as 
in the Tennessee Valley generally, re- 
ceived little attention. There was vir- 
tually no public understanding of forest 
resource conservation and development. 
TVA has directed its major efforts in this 
field toward promoting public interest in 
the problem and encouraging increased 
activity by local agencies, organizations, 
and industries. Again, its efforts have 
paid off. Before 1933, our forest-fire 
protection was woefully inadequate; 
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large acreages of valuable forest lands 
were burned every year. Today, every) 
Tennessee Valley county in north Ala- 
bama has organized forest-fire protec- 
tion. Very considerable progress has 
been made in reforestation. TVA pro- 
duces the trees that are planted in the 
valley, but State forestry and agricul- 
tural agencies do most of the educational 
work needed to promote the reforesta- 
tion idea among landowners. As a re- 
sult of this partnership, the newly 
planted area in the Tennessee Valley has 
increased 145 times since 1933, as com- 
pared with a thirty-two-fold increase for 
the South as a whole and a threefold in- 
crease for the entire United States. 

TVA and the State forestry and agri- 
cultural agencies have also joined forces 
in helping forest landowners to learn 
and apply the basic principles of sus- 
tained-yield forest management so that 
a maximum of wood and other forest 
products can be produced continuously 
without destroying watershed protection 
values. This requires that growing 
stock be built up and that periodic har- 
vests be limited to the net growth ac- 
cumulated during the period. As re- 
cently as 1941, there were no examples 
of this kind of forest management on 
private lands anywhere in north Ala- 
bama—or in the whole Tennessee Val- 
ley. Now some 90 demonstrations of 
sustained-yield forest management have 
been set up jointly by TVA and State 
forestry and agricultural agencies ‘in 
north Alabama, and over 300 in the en- 
tire valley. For the valley as a whole 
the area involved is close to half a mil- 
lion acres. In all, about 3,200,000 acres 
of valley lands are now on the road to 
sustained yield.. The goal is 14,000,000, 
The number of forest industries, the 
number of people they employ, and the 
value of their products have increased 
greatly as a result of this program. 

TVA has promoted educational pro- 
grams which help the small woodlot 
owner as well as the big timber indus- 
try. Until very recently there were no 
small treating plants in north Alabama 
where farmers could buy fence posts or 
have posts treated. Most of them had 
to use nondurable wood for posts, and, 
without chemical treatment, in our cli- 
mate this meant constant replacement, 
Following an investigation and demon- 
stration program led by TVA, 15 small 
timber-treatment plants have been es- 
tablished in north Alabama. Four are 
commercial operations. The others are 
community plants operated in conjunc- 
tion with high-school vocational pro- 
grams, 

Throughout TVA’s activities there runs 
the same pattern of demonstrating new 
techniques and then encouraging and 
helping State and local agencies or pri- 
vate business enterprises to assume the 
responsibility for applying them. One 
of TVA’s statutory assignments is to de- 
velop plans for furthering the economic 
development of the valley and encourag- 
ing the most effective use of the valley’s 
resources, But TVA believed that such 
planning could be most effective if States 
and local governments took over a large 
part of the job, and it actively encour- 
aged them to form planning agencies, 
In 1933 not a single Tennessee Valley 
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State had a planning and development 
agency; now, all of them do. In addi- 
tion, many cities and towns have estab- 
lished local planning commissions; in 
north Alabama nine of them have 
done so. 

TVA has stimulated industrial and 
business development by providing low 
cost electricity, a new water highway, 
chemical research, agricultural and for- 
est resource development, and a variety 
of incidental services. But these are 
only opportunities and tools, and State 
and local agencies, private organizations, 
and individual businessmen have the 
responsibility for making full use of 
them. State and local planning agen- 
cies, municipal power boards, rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, soil improvement asso- 
ciations, and other organizations are dis- 
charging that responsibility, In 1949, 
the power boards of a number of north 
Alabama communities joined in estab- 
lishing North Alabama Associates, a pri- 
vate organization formed to stimulate 
the industrial growth of the area. 
North Alabama needs more industries 
to utilize the labor and the talents of 
her sons. 

Not many years ago, we had an ex- 
tremely serious health problem in north 
Alabama. In the thirties blood samples 
indicated that about 30 percent of our 
people were infected with malaria. Be- 
cause TVA’s dam-construction program 
increased the potential malaria hazard, 
it undertook a malaria-control program 
and pioneered in the development of 
effective and economical malaria-con- 
trol techniques, Again, the job was done 
in cooperation with State and local 
agencies. In Colbert County in my dis- 
trict, a malaria-control district with tax- 
ing powers was created by special legis- 
lation in 1943. It has organized and is 
carrying out a 10-year program of 
malaria control. Again, these joint 
efforts have produced results. For 3 
successive years, samplings have not 
revealed a single case of the disease 
originating in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a record of de- 
centralized administration of resource 
development; here is a story of how a 
Federal agency has worked in partner- 
ship with State and local agencies, which 
I believe to be unique. The Farm 
Bureau says it is for decentralization. 
And at the same time the Farm Bureau 
by implication condemns TVA. The 
Farm Bureau presents these two view- 
points in what it says is a reconcilia- 
tion, but I say that the viewpoints 
themselves are utterly irreconcilable. 
And I again ask, for whom is the Farm 
Bureau really speaking? Whose opin- 
ions is it really presenting? And I 
challenge it to present the record of 
TVA for the consideration: of its-mem- 
bership. 

a eee ge, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: S 

Mr. Van Zanpr and to include ex- 
traneous matter. i 
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Mr. Harrison of Nebraska and to in- 
clude a statement he made before the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

- Mr. Reen of New York in five instances 
and in each to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. PHILLIPS in two instances and also 
to include with his remarks to be made 
in Committee on the Whole this after- 
noon certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in five in- 
stances and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dacve and to include a letter from 
a constituent, 

Mr. Lane in five instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, WIcKERSHAM and to include a reso- 
lution by the State legislature. 

Mr. AsPINaALL in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gorpon and to include a speech 
delivered by the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. Perxins and to include an edi- 
torial from the Licking Valley Courier, 
April 16, 1953. 

Mr. Mappen and to include an item 
from the Washington Star. 

Mr. Foranp and to include an editorial, 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude a letter from John L. Lewis in 
regard to the closing of the hydro- 
genation plant. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include testimony by Mr. Delaney re- 
garding the ILO. 

Mr, Jones of Missouri and to include a 
newpaper article and the results of a 
poll which he took. 

Mr, EBERHARTER and to insert an 
article. 

Mr. Tuomas and to include a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. Ragaut (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Javrrs in two separate instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

‘` Mr. ZasLocKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. McDonovcH and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. WipNaLt and to include an article. 

Mr. LATHAM and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BENDER in four instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Scupper and to include a letter. 

Mr. RooseEveLt in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ratns and to include an editorial. 

Mr: Mutter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas and to include 
an article.. 

Mr. HESELTON (at the request of Mr. 
‘Corron) and to include certain extra- 
neous matter. 

-Mr VELDE (at the request of Mr. HaL- 
LECK) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE (at the request of Mr, 
HALLECK) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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Mr. McCormack and include a letter 
received from the president of the Amer- 


' ican Federation of Labor on the subject’ 


of low-cost housing. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 22, 1953, at 10 o'clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as 
follows: 


644. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States transmitting a report 
on the audit of Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
pursuant to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc, No, 
131); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 

645. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of Government Services, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1952, 
pursuant to the request of the Corporation; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

646. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Alcohol Administration Act, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

647, A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to revise the procedure in the district courts 
relating to the disposition of the wages and 
effects of deceased and deserting seamen, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Ilinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 214. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R., 4507, a bill to 
amend and extend the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 303). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHAFER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 2322. A bill to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities and 
the acquisition of land by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics neces- 
sary to the effective prosecution of aeronau- 
tical research; with amendment (Rept. No, 
304). - Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

i By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 4714. A bill to amend subsection (a) 
and (d) of section 6 of the War\Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, to include claims of 
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certain American citizens who served in the 

armed forces of any government allied with 

the United States during World War II and 

who were taken prisoner of war; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 4715. A bill making it a criminal of- 
fense for any officer of the Armed Forces or 
any member of the Armed Forces or any 
member of the Chiefs of Staff to take retalia- 
tory measures against any officer or enlisted 
man in the Armed Forces of the United States 
for any testimony he gives or answer he 
makes under oath before any committee of 
the Congress, providing a penalty therefor, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4716. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to provide certain benefits 
for the widows of employees who died prior 
to February 28, 1948, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 4717. A bill to provide for additional 
tax deductions from gross income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4718. A bill to increase the salaries 
of judges of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 4719. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 4720. A bill to repeal certain acts re- 
lating to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 4721. A bill to provide that the excess- 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not apply to lands in the Owl 
Creek unit of the Missouri Basin project; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4722. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the taxpayer to de- 
duct, as a business expense, the cost of pro- 
viding care for children under 12 years of 
age, if such care is to enable the taxpayer 
to work away from home; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 4723. A bill to simplify and consoli- 
date the laws relating to the receipt of com- 
pensation from dual employments under the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 4724. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON (by request): 

H. R. 4725. A bill to prohibit the sale in the 
District of Columbia of chicks, ducklings, 
and young rabbits during the 3-week period 
before and after Easter; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KEARNS; 

H. R. 4726. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4727. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall issue new silver 
certificates in the denomination of $1, bear- 
ing a map of the United States, to replace the 
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present silver certificates and notes of that 
denomination; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4728. A bill to amend the act of April 
29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of the re- 
quirement of performance and payment 
bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4729. A bill to facilitate civil-service 
appointment of persons who lost opportunity 
therefor because of service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950, and to provide 
certain benefits upon appointment; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. R. 4730. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance by the United States to the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, of certain lands formerly 
owned by that city; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4731. A bill to amend section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: 

H. R. 4732. A bill to amend section 1701 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that the tax on admissions shall not apply in 
the case of any admission all the proceeds of 
which inure exclusively to the benefit of a 
nonprofit community amateur theater; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 4733, A bill to rehabilitate and sta- 
bilize labor conditions in the textile indus- 
try of the United States; to prevent unem- 
ployment, to remove obstructions to inter- 
state commerce, to regulate wages and hours 
in said industry, to protect and foster the de- 
fense effort; to safeguard and promote the 
general welfare; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4734. A bill to amend section 122 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide that a 
net operating loss for a taxable year shall be 
a net operating loss carryback for the 5 pre- 
ceding taxable years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy to the people and Govern- 
ment of Pakistan in their famine crisis and 
that appropriate assistance should be given; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 4735. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Richard Orme Flinn, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 4736. A bill for the relief of Chiara 
Drew (nee Mazzocato); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 4737. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Anne Elizabeth (Craps) Urabazo; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 4738. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

i By Mr. HALE; 

H. R. 4739. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
M. Blanchette; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 
_ H.R. 4740. A bill for the relief of Kaoru 
Yoshioka; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HESELTON: 
H. R. 4741. A bill for the relief of Amalia 


Teresa Delfin y Noyes; to the Committee on _ 


the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4742. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garita Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4743. A bill for the relief of Manuela 
Rodriguez Gaspar also known as Manuela 
Rodriguez De Gaspar and Jesus Rodriguez; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4744. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Angelini and Mrs. Anna Maria Sodani An- 
gelini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4745. A bill for the relief of Shaikh 
Abdullah Galedary, Mrs. Zinat Rafil Gale- 
dary, Lili Galedary and Mahsheed Galedary; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 4746. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Joel Herzberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 4747. A bill for the relief of Gio Batta 

Podesta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 4748. A bill for the relief of Erno 
Friedman, Edith Friedman, Sender Fried- 
man, and Pierette Friedman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4749. A bill for the relief of Matteo 
Crupi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 4750. A bill for the relief of Lucy 
Klambeck; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4751. A bitl for the relief of Pawl 
Zelazny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANTAFF (by request): 

H.R. 4752. A bill for the relief of Sven 
Antonious Steffner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4753. A bill for the relief of George 
Galea; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H.R. 4754. A bill for the relief of Vic- 
torio Caropreso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4755. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Del Ponte; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R.4756. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Labibe Salibi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 4757. A bill for the relief of Binem 
Zawiszynski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4758. A bill to authorize the advance 
on the retired list of Lt. Thomas T. Craven, 
United States Navy (retired), to the grade 
of lieutenant commander; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: t 

H.R. 4759. A bill for the relief of Eugenie 
Boullen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H, R. 4760. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Peter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4761. A bill for the relief of Jean- 
Marie Newell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

y By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 4762. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
Rothauer; to the Committee on the gagis. 
ciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON (by request) : 

H.R. 4763. A bill for the relief of Wash- 
ington Howard Pinder, also known-as Leroy 
Grant, and Doris Carey Pinder, also known 
as Thelma Grant; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary, 


By Mr. WICKERSHAM: : 
H. R. 4764. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Elizabeth (Craps) Urabazo; to the Commit- 


~ tee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

184. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of Mrs. 
Helen D. Bridgford, Riverside, R. I., and 27 
other signers, relative to the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

185. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Wayne, Detroit, Mich., urging enactment of 
legislation providing increases in salaries to 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

186. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Elmer 
E. Hunter and others, Daytona Beach, Fia., 
requesting passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 
2447, social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

187. Also petition of Garnet O. Jack and 
others, Holly Hill, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

188. Also petition of Bertha Miller and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H.. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

189. Also petition of Homer M. Mohr and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H, R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

190. Also, petition of H. C. Curtis and 
others, West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

191. Also, petition of the president, Con- 
gress of Guatemala, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala, relative to the status quo for the ter- 
ritory of Belice; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Charles R. Smyth, D. D., minister, 
Epworth Methodist Church, Palmyra, 
N. J., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast shown us Thy 
pattern of orderliness in the design of 
Thy creation, who hast given us the law 
through Thy servant Moses, who hast 
challenged us with righteousness and 
justice through Thy prophets, and hast 
uncovered the secret of brotherhood in 
Jesus Christ; grant to these Thy serv- 
ants in government the wisdom to find 
their guidance through Thy many rev- 
elations. 

For the high responsibilities of this 
day we give Thee thanks and pray Thee 
to so sustain us by Thine almighty power 
that we shall not fail man nor Thee. 

Direct all who serve in places of au- 
thority toward the end that this Nation 
shall fulfill its role in leading all peoples 
to mutual understanding, mutual trust, 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Clarify our thinking with eternal 
truth, purify our ambitions with un- 
selfishness, sanctify our duty with sacri- 
ficial service to the highest and best, 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Tuesday, April 
21, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] has the floor, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I had not intended to call 
a quorum at this time because many 
committees are still in session. But I 
had thought that when the Senator from 
Arkansas had completed his statement, 
in a half hour or so, I would then suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Following the 
quorum call I had planned to ask unan- 
imous consent to have what would be 
similar to a morning hour. However, if 
the Senator desires to have a quorum 
called now, that will be satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should prefer to have a quorum called 
now. I have completed the main part 
of my speech, and the remarks I have 
still to make really relate to a different 
aspect of the pending measure. So if it 
is agreeable to the majority leader, I 
should like to have a quorum called now. 
Of course, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I would not proceed beyond 
30 minutes anyway. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken George Langer 
Anderson Gillette Lehman 
Barrett Goldwater Long 
Beall Gore Magnuson 
Bennett Green Malone 
Bricker Griswold Mansfield 
Bridges Hayden rtin 
Bush Hendrickson Maybank 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper McCarran 
Butler, Nebr. Hill McCarthy 
yra Hoey Millikin 
Capehart Holland Monroney 
Carison Humphrey Morse 
Hunt Mundt 
Clements Ives Murray 
Cooper Jackson Neely 
Cordon Jenner Pastore 
Daniel Johnson, Colo.. Payne 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex.. Potter 
Douglas Johnston, S. C 
Dworshak Kefauver Russell 
Eastland Kennedy Saltonstall 
Ellender Kerr Schoeppel 
m re Smathers 
Flanders Knowland Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Kuchel Smith, N. C. 
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Stennis Tobey Williams 
Symington Watkins Young 
Taft Welker 
Thye Wiley 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the .Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Durr} and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmirH] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CnHavez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busa in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing, if I understood the majority 
leader correctly yesterday, that I have 
the floor for 30 minutes. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for the 
purpose of my making a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. TI yield for that 
purpose, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
the address by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I be permitted 
to have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to incorporate an- 
other unanimous-consent request? I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
has completed his remarks Senators be 
permitted to transact the usual routine 
business, which would be in order during 
the morning hour, with the usual provi- 
sion that remarks not exceed 2 minutes, 
and that at the conclusion of that pe- 
riod the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
acceptable to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; indeed it is, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
So ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not undertake to discuss any fur- 
ther the merits of the pending legisla- 
tion. I consider that I have said about 
all I have to say on the merits of the 
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so-called Holland joint resolution and 
also on the merits of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. HILL], of which I am a cosponsor. 

I have only one or two observations 
that I should like to make with regard 
to the situation in which we find our- 
selves in the Senate. I am particularly 
distressed by the attitude and the par- 
ticipation of some of the Members of 
the Senate with whom I was closely 
associated only a short time ago in an 
effort to preserve the integrity of the 
procedure of this body. I believe they 
will regret their apparent approval, or 
participation, at least, in the effort and 
design which, as I understand, has been 
agreed upon to limit debate, by using 
a motion to table. 

I recall very well the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] having ex- 
pressed himself most forcefully on the 
whole question of limitation of debate; 
and he and other Members of this body 
know that the device of a motion to 
table is for all intents and purposes 
equivalent to a drastic limitation of de- 
bate. All I can say is that permitting 
the gradual indirect erosion of our tra- 
ditions of free debate in this body, by 
the acceptance of such a procedure, will 
be regretted in the future, when other 
measures of importance to the country 
will be considered by this body, particu- 
larly measures about which I am sure 
these same Members of the Senate will 
feel very strongly. 

This is not, I remind Members of the 
Senate, an isolated instance. Through- 
out our history we have had many 
issues about which many Senators have 
felt very strongly and wished an oppor- 
tunity to try to educate the public to 
their point of view. As I said yester- 
day, I think it is the unique and out- 
standing virtue of this body that such a 
right exists, and that all Senators may 
take advantage of it. 

I want to mention only this point in 
the present situation. It was stated yes- 
terday by the majority leader that he ex- 
pects to move to table the Anderson 
substitute, which, of course, will carry 
with it the Hill amendment, because the 
Hill amendment cannot possibly apply 
to the Holland joint resolution, since 
there are no funds to which it could at- 
tach. But this is the situation that pres- 
ently exists: Debate will be cut off on 
the Anderson substitute and on the Hill 
amendment, although approximately 12 
cosponsors of the Hill amendment have 
not yet had an opportunity to speak 
even once. It is my information—and I 
think I am correct—that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
-Tosey], the Senator from North Dako- 
ta [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 


Rhode Island [Mr, Pastore] have not 
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had an opportunity to speak even once 
on the Hill amendment. 

It is very unfortunate indeed that such 
a situation should arise in the Senate, 
and that debate should be stopped on a 
subject so important as the Hill amend- 
ment without every cosponsor having 
had a full opportunity to discuss a meas- 
ure in which he has evidenced his in- 
terest by his cosponsorship. 

Leaving aside the aspect of how it may 
be embarrassing to them in trying to 
explain to their constituents why they 
failed to say a single word about their 
own amendment, I think it is unfortu- 
nate that the country will not have the 
benefit of their observations and com- 
ments on the merits of the Hill amend- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, I regret most sin- 
cerely that the majority leader has found 
it necessary and feels it is wise to follow 
such a procedure. It is very difficult for 
me to understand how some of my 
Southern colleagues, with whom I have 
consulted, and whose attitude I thought 
I understood, could agree to limit debate 
in this body. It is very difficult for me 
to understand how they can bring them- 
selves to approve such a procedure. 
They can be very sure that such a pro- 
cedure will be used at a later date with 
regard to measures about which they 
may feel differently from the way they 
feel about the pending measure. All I 
can say is that they will regret that they 
have given their tacit approval to the 
procedure. 

So far as I am concerned, I have tried 
to make it clear that I opposed this kind 
of procedure in the past, when it was 
proposed to amend the rules of the Sen- 
ate, a proposal which at that time, of 
course, was directed toward so-called 
civil-rights. legislation. 

At that time strong feelings were ex- 
pressed by many of my colleagues and 
by me against a limitation of debate. 
I had the same attitude then that I have 
today on that question. I think some 
of my colleagues may well find that this 
shift in their position may very greatly 
weaken their persuasiveness when the 
ancient struggle over the change in the 
rules recurs in this body. But, Mr. 
President, of course that is in the future, 
whereas now we have before us a very 
important measure which involves very 
large sums of money. So, I suppose my 
pleas will go unheeded today. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to de- 
tain the Senate any longer. I regret 
most deeply that the Senate is in the 
position of having to vote upon a meas- 
ure which I am thoroughly convinced is 
misunderstood by a large majority of the 
people of the United States and by a 
large segment of the press. I do not 
blame the press too much because, I 
think, a well organized and concerted 
effort has been made to confuse the 
press, There are so many things with 
great reader interest which attract the 
attention of the press, that, I suppose, 
the press has had very little opportunity 
to study this matter and to under- 
stand it. 

Mr. President, with those words, I now 
yield the floor, under the agreement 
which was made a moment ago. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, under the arrangement 
which has been made, following the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas, we are to have a morning 
hour for the transaction of routine 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL AFPROFRIATION, THE 
Jupictary (S. Doc, No. 40) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the Judici- 
ary, in the amount or $350,000, for the fiscal 
year 1953 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON SOIL SURVEY AND LAND CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF CERTAIN LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion of the lands to be benefited by the 
Naponee Canal and laterals, Franklin-Red 
Cloud Unit, Bostwick Division, Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebraska, had been completed 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Come- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
AUDIT REPORT ON GOVERNMENT SERVICES, INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a short-form 
report on the audit of Government Services, 
Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1952 
(with an accompanying report); to the Come 
mittee on Government Operations, 


AUDIT REPORT ON INLAND WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port on the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 24 


“Joint resolution relative to the compensa- 
tion of postal employees 


“Whereas postal employees have received 
only one wage increase since 1949, and that 
increase was not equal to the increase in the 
cost of living that has occurred since 1949; 
and 

“Whereas most employees in both public 
service and private industry have received 
wage increases enabling them more nearly 
to catch up with the increased cost of liv- 
ing; and 

“Whereas the wages of postal employees 
are so low that any increase in the cost of 
living hits them with particularly great 
force; and 

“Whereas aside from the obvious inequal- 
ity of treatment there is a serious possibility 
that postal employees will not long be able 
to resist the lure of greater reward for em- 
ployment in defense and other industries; 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation for an in- 
crease in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees commensurate with the existing cost 
of living level; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Post- 
master General, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States of America 

to extend time in which Indian tribes may 

file claims before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission 

“Whereas the Congress passed H. R. 4497, 
an act creating the Indians Claims Com- 
mission, under the terms of which all Indian 


tribes were given 5 years from August 13, - 


1946, the date the President signed the bill, 
in which to file their claims against the Gov- 
ernment: and 

“Whereas said time expired on August 13, 
1951; and 

“Whereas many Indian tribes were not able 
to complete the preliminary work prepara- 
tory to filing their lawsuits and it was physi- 
cally impossible to complete their arrange- 
ments before the deadline, August 13, 1951, 
and if said time is not extended, many tribes 
that might have meritorious claims against 
the Federal Government will be deprived of 
their day in court; and 

“Whereas the State of Oklahoma has more 
than one-third of all the Indians in the 
United States within its boundaries and is 
interested in seeing that the Indian tribes 
have full opportunity to litigate their claims 
and that it will be to the best interest, not 
only of the Indian tribes concerned but to 
the best interest of the Nation, that said time 
in which to file claim before the Indian 
Claims Commission be extended: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 24th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the house of representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the Congress 
of the United States be and it is hereby 
memorialized to speedily- enact legislation 
to extend the time within which to file 
claims before the Claims Commission for a 
period of at least 4 years from August 13, 
1951; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished each member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress, the chairman of the 
appropriate committee dealing with Indian 
affairs of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and the Senate of the United 
States, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Adopted by the senate the 24th day of 
March 1953, 

“Jor A. SMALLEY, 
“Acting President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 

the 30th day of March 1953. 
“James C. NANCE, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma, relating to the 
elimination of Federal taxation of gasoline, 
and the discontinuance of the diversion ,of 
other highway user taxes to any purpose 
other than road and highway construction; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Acting 
President pro tempore on April 10, 1953, p. 
2898, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE TRUE FACTS CONCERNING 
PRISONERS OF WAR—RESOLU- 
TION OF CITY COUNCIL OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Boston, Mass., supporting 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 16, which 
I submitted, to establish a joint commit- 
tee to investigate the true facts concern- 
ing prisoners of war. The resolution is 
now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress a Senate concurrent resolution num- 
bered 16, to establish a joint committee to 
investigate alleged crimes against humanity 
in totalitarian countries filed by Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY and Representative 
Tuomas J. LANE; and 

Whereas the Communists in Korea admit 
to only 3,000 American captives, while our 
Government lists 2,316 officially reported cap- 
tured and 9,061 missing in action, a large 
part of which must be either captured and 
slaughtered or are not being reported as 
prisoners; and 

Whereas this serious matter, as well as 
others, should be investigated: Be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Boston, 
in meeting assembled, respectfully requests 
the Members of Congress to use their best 
efforts to have said concurrent resolution 
adopted. 

In city council April 13, 1953. Adopted. 

Attest: 

WALTER J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk. 


COLUMBIA AND WILLAMETTE RIV- 
ERS PROJECTS, OREGON—JOINT 
RESOLUTION OF OREGON LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. COR- 
pon], I present for appropriate refer- 
ence and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a joint resolution 
just adopted by ‘the Oregon Legislature 
calling attention of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to the impor- 
tance, in the interests of protecting the 
natural resources of our country, to make 
the necessary appropriations for the 
Columbia River and the Willamette 
River projects. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Memorial 1 

To the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 

of the Interior of the United States of 

America, and to the Honorable Senators 

and Representatives of the Congress 

of the United States of America From 
Oregon 

We, your memorialists, the 47th Legisla- 


` tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 


legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the national security and the 
future of the Pacific Northwest are depend- 
ent upon further development of electric 


_ power; and È 
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Whereas flood. control will eliminate un- 
told damage to cities, industries, and farm 
areas, and suffering to the families and peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas water transportation is of vital 
importance in the movement of products to 
and from markets affecting our economy; 
and 

Whereas irrigation is of paramount im- 
portance to reclaim and put under cultiva- 
tion arid lands and to meet the needs of 
our growing population; and 

Whereas recreational needs have increased 
and are continuing to increase with our 
growing population: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the senate jointly 
concurring therein), That this 47th legisla- 
tive assembly, in regular session assembled, 
urges the continued orderly development of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Douglas McKay, Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the United States of 
America; the Honorable Guy Cordon, United 
States Senator from the State of Oregon; the 
Honorable Wayne L. Morse, United States 
Senator from the State of Oregon; the Hon- 
orable Walter Norblad, Representative in 
Congress from the State of Oregon; the 
Honorable Harris Ellsworth, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Oregon; the 
Honorable Sam Coon, Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Oregon; and the 
Honorable Homer D. Angell, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Oregon, 

Adopted by house February 27, 1953. 

Adopted by senate April 1, 1953. 

CLARIBEL Burr, 
Chief Clerk. 
Rupe WILHELM, 
Speaker of House. 
Eucene G. MAISH, 
President of Senate. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WISCONSIN STATE 
DENTAL SOCIETY, MILWAUKEE, 
WIS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received two resolutions from Kenneth 
F. Crane, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Dental Society. The reso- 
lutions, pertaining to outpatient care, 
and to special pay for dental volunteers 
in the Armed Forces, were adopted by 
the house of delegates of the Wisconsin 
Dental Society at a meeting in Milwau- 
kee on April 8. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the Recorp, and thereafter be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Appropriations: 
“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF DELE- 

GATES OF THE WISCONSIN STATE DENTAL 

SOCIETY IN SESSION ON APRIL 8, 1953 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
seen fit to write each participating dentist 
a letter in November of 1952 stating that 
Veterans’ Administration funds for out- 
patient dental care were low and no further 
authorizations for dental care of veterans 
could be made; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
written every veteran applicant for out- 
patient dental care that ‘insufficient funds’ 
exist to take care of their cases and has inti- 
mated that they do not now know when suffi- 
cient funds would be available; and 

“Whereas we know that $5,158,680 (which 
is more than was spent in either of the two 
preceding quarters) of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration appropriation for outpatient dental 
care remained unspent on February 17, 1953; 


_ and 
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“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
made no request in its supplemental budget 
for additional money for outpatient dental 
care; and 

“Whereas indirectly the $5 million that 
was appropriated in the supplemental budget 
bill for the Veterans’ Administration could 
be used for dental and medical care: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Dental 
Society recommends that the Congress of the 
United States investigate the use of appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Administration 
outpatient dental care.” : 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 
“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF DELE- 

GATES OF THE WISCONSIN STATE DENTAL 

SOCIETY IN SESSION ON APRIL 8, 1953 

“Whereas the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee is reported to be considering a change 
in the provision of Public Law 779, which 
provides $100 special pay per month for den- 
tists volunteering to enter the armed serv- 
ices; and 

“Whereas such special pay has been ad- 
Judged to be equitable because of the special 
training possessed by dentists who, because 
of same, can assume immediate duty with- 
out further extensive training: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Den- 
tal Society go on record as favoring con- 
tinuation of such special pay on the present 
basis in any new legislation which may be 
proposed to supplant Public Law 779.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
attendance on the floor of the Senate, 
in connection with the debate on the is- 
sue of submerged lands and offshore oil, 
has compelled me to place extra burdens 
upon the shoulders of my friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
who, as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has been kind enough 
to appoint me to membership on sev- 
eral subcommittees of which he is chair- 
man. Unfortunately, I have had to 
walk off and leave him, and I have 
had to ask him to do the work. I have 
not had a chance to write him a letter 
about the matter, so I desire to take this 
opportunity to express to him my re- 
-grets and my appreciation. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO IN- 
VESTIGATE PROBLEMS CONNECT- 
ED WITH EMIGRATION OF REFU- 
GEES FROM WESTERN EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the resolution (S. Res. 68) ex- 
tending the authority to investigate 
problems connected with emigration of 
refugees from Western European na- 
tions, and I submit a report (No. 158) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution is not for the purpose 
of granting any new funds. The funds 
are already authorized and appropriated, 
but the expiration date of the legislation 
is April 30. The resolution concerns the 
escapee and refugee problems. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
pomor yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Was there any opposition. 
to the resolution in the committee? 

Mr. JENNER. It was reported unani- 
mously. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration were, in line 2, 
after the word “session”, to insert “agreed 
to June 21, 1952,”; and in line 7, after 
the word “refugees”, to strike out “from 
Communist tyranny, is amended by 
striking out the word and figures, ‘April 
30, 1953’, on page 3, line 10, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following word 
and figures: ‘April 30, 1954’,” and insert 
“from Communist tyranny, is amended 
by striking out the word ‘Eighty-second’ 
on page 2, line 21, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word ‘Eighty-third’.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is also amend- 
ed by striking out the numerals “25” on 
page 3, line 4, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the numerals “40.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is further 
amended by striking out the amount 
“$65,000” on page 3, line 6, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$46,500.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is further 
amended by striking out the date “April 
30, 1953” on page 3, line 10, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “January 31, 1954.” 

So as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 326 of 
the 82d Congress, 2d session, agreed to 
June 21, 1952, relating to the authority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, to conduct 
a thorough and complete study, survey, and 
investigation of the problems in certain 
Western European nations created by the 
flow of escapees and refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny, is amended by striking out the 
word “Eighty-second” on page 2, line 21, and 


inserting in lieu thereof the word “Eighty- 
third.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is also amended by 
striking out the numerals “25” on page 3, 
line 4, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numerals “40.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is further amended 
by striking out the amount “$65,000” on 
page 3, line 6, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$46,500.” 

Senate Resolution 326 is further amended 
by striking out the date “April 30, 1953” on 
page 3, line 10, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“January 31, 1954.” 


The resolution, 


as amended, was 
agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 
S. 1716. A bill for the relief of August 
Cohn; and 


S. 1717. A bill for the relief of Charles Joel 

Herzberg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1718. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Harvey Driftwood; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.1719. A bill to rescind the authoriza- 
tion for construction of Libby Dam project, 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 1720. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 

Gafos and Adamantios George Gafos; and 
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S. 1721. A bill for the relief of Matteus 
Lunter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland (for him- 

` self and Mr. BEALL): 

S. 1722. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to regulate the trans- 
portation and shipment of fireworks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1723. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to 
restrict the sale on credit of beverages, 
except beer and light wines, not consumed 
on the premises where sold; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 1724. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Aristides Tseperkas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.1725. A bill for the relief of Lajos 
Schmidt and his wife, Magda; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S.1726. A bill for the relief of the Al- 
bright Evangelical United-Brethren Church, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1727. A bill to increase and revise the 
limitation on aid available under the pro- 
visions of the act to promote conservation 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the United 
States by aiding in the development of 
facilities for water storage and utilization; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

: By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. COOPER) : 

S. 1728. A bill authorizing the project for 
improvement of Green and Barren Rivers, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr, 
DoucLAas) : 

S. 1729. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S.1730. A bill to amend part IT of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to au- 
thorize the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity in certain cases 
where the applicant does not own the neces- 
sary motor vehicles or other equipment but 
has obtained the use of such equipment by 
lease or other arrangement; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1731. A bill -to further encourage the 
distribution of fishery products, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 1732. A bill to amend the act of July 
15, 1947 (c. 249, 61 Stat. 324), an act to allow 
a successor railroad corporation the benefits 
of certain carryovers of a predecessor Corpo- 
ration for the purposes of certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1733. A bill for the relief of James Dore, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Finance. 

S.1734. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Stephan; 

S. 1735. A bill for the relief of Shin Sho 
Kwon; and 

S. 1736. A bill for the relief of Shao Fong 
Sha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
HENNINGS) : 

S. 1737. A bill for the relief of certain 
former employees of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

8.1738. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to authorize the extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits to 
elementary or secondary schoolteachers who 
are covered by State or local retirement sys- 
tems; to the Committee on Finance, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF LIBBY DAM 
PROJECT, MONTANA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
rescind the authorization for construc- 
tion of Libby Dam project, Montana. 

My information is that immediate 
construction of Libby Dam, Mont., au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1950, is not desirable, and that this is 
due to current high costs of construction 
and the resulting low benefit-cost ratio 
for the project. It is not my desire to 
stop investigations of a general nature 
ir. the affected area, as I think they may 
be beneficial, I think, however, the 
economics of the project are at present 
unfavorable, and also that a policy for 
this and similar proposals needs to be 
considered by the International Joint 
Commission. 

I am advised that the Secretary of 
the Army on April 6 requested the Secre- 
tary of State to withdraw the applica- 
tion for approval of the project by the 
International Joint Commission “in or- 
der that the domestic questions involved 
can be settled in regular channels with- 
out being intermingled with considera- 
tion of the international aspects of the 
case.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1719) to rescind the au- 
thorization for construction of Libby 
Dam project, Montana, introduced by 
Mr. MARTIN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


EXTENSION OF RIGHT OF SELF- 
DETERMINATION TO ALL CITI- 
ZENS OF IRELAND 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
at the request of the Ulster Irish Liberty 
Legion, I submit for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution calling for extension 
of the right of national self-determina- 
tion to all the people of Ireland. We 
have had similar such resolutions in the 
‘past, but I do not believe it has been 
made too clear to the Members of the 
Congress that these resolutions come not 
just from the residents of Eire and their 
friends and relatives here in this coun- 
try, but that they are strongly supported, 
too, by the people living in the six coun- 
ties still partitioned off from the rest 
of their own country. It is based on the 
established principle that the people of 
all nations should have the right to de- 
termine the form of government under 
which they desire to live. 

The resolution (S. Res. 104), submit- 
ted by Mr. Murray (for himself and Mr. 


DIRKSEN), was received and referred to. 


the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 


Whereas the right of national self-determi- 
nation is universally accepted as inherent in 
all peoples; and 

Whereas Ireland is the only country west 
of the Iron Curtain whose people are denied 
ker right of national self-determination; 
an 

Whereas Ireland’s strategic situation—on 
the flank of Western Europe—possessing as 
she does the finest natural harbors on that 
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Continent, together with numerous deep- 
water inlets capable of secretly sheltering 
submarines seeking enemy shipping, could 
completely close the gap still existing in the 
Atlantic defense line, thus adding materially 
to the safety and security of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the people of Ire- 
land are entitled to and should no longer 
be denied the right of national self-determi- 
nation. 


LOUIS H. DEAVER—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
April 10, 1953, the bill (S. 1610) for the 
relief of Louis H. Deaver, was inadver- 
tently referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It should have 
been referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Reserving the right to 
object, I did not hear the title of the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is Senate bill 1610, 
for the relief of Louis H. Deaver, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on April 10, 1953. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Norman R. Abrams, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Postmaster General. 

By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Frederick Billings Lee, of Vermont, to be 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, vice 
Charles Horne, resigned. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, of Washington, to 
be a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 22, 1957. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 
On request and by unanimous còn- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 
Address entitled “Some Phases of Interna- 
tional Cooperation,” to be delivered by Sen- 
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ator Rosertson of Virginia before the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
Roanoke, Va., on the evening of April 22, 
1953. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner address de- 
livered by Senator Symincron on April 18, 
1953, in Boston, Mass. 

Editorial entitled “Red Medicine Men,” 
from the National Amvet. 

Article entitled ‘Future of Soviet Foreign 
Policy—The Soviet Goal,” written by John 
Fox and published in the Boston Sunday 
Post of April 19, 1953. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Letter from Bertram Vesey, of Grays, Essex, 
England, expressing approval of the con- 
duct of the United States Armed Forces who 
have helped the victims of the recent floods 
in England. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Taxes and Budget,” 
published in the Somerset (Pa.) Daily Amer- 
ican of April 17, 1953. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Marylend: 

Editorial entitled “The Eisenhower Com- 
pass,” written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the April 24, 1953, issue of the 
U. S. News & World Report. 

Statement regarding the elements of a 
positive program for American shipping, con- 
tained in the publication What’s the Score 
on American Shipping? 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

Article entitled “The Current Delaying 
Tactics in the Senate,” written by Arthur 
Krock, and published in the New York 
Times of April 21; also an article entitled 
“Senators Will Filibuster When It Suits 
Their Aim,” written by Gould Lincoln, and 
published in the Washington Star of April 
21, 1953; and excerpts from an article en- 
titled “Offshore Oil Debate Only Begun,” 
written by Lowell Mellett, and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 21, 
1953. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Editorial entitled “The Tidelands Oil Dis- 
pute,” published in the Chicago Sun-Times 
of April 13, 1953. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Editorial entitled “The Freedom To Criti- 
cize” published in the Northwest Arkansas 
Times of April 18, 1953. 

Article entitled “Mr. Day’s Dismissal,” 
written by Rachael L, Carson, and published 
in the Washington Post of April 22, 1953. 

Article entitled “Kansas Citians Found 
Communists Were Kept Under Control in 
Iranian Schools,” written by Dr. Hugh W. 
Spear, and published in the Kansas City 
Times of March 11, 1953. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled “Ebb Tide,” dealing with 
arguments over rights to offshore oil, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of April 22, 
1953. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Editorial entitled “Shame on you, Senator,” 
dealing with the entrance of Mexican aliens 
into the United States, published in the 
Arizona Republic for April 20, 1953. 


TRUCE OR PEACE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for not exceeding 5 minutes to 
make some observations on the Korean 
truce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Vermont repeat his 
request? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ob- 
tain consent to proceed for not more 
than 5 minutes to present some observa- 
tions. on the truce proceedings or the 
possibilities of peace in Korea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The per- 
mission requested by the Senator from 
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Vermont is in violation of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which pro- 
vided a limitation of 2 minutes on 
speeches. 

Is there objection? If not, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont may proceed for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I referred to the difference in 
points of view between our majority 
leader, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], our Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
and the columnist who is perhaps the 
best known in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, Walter Lippmann. I felt that the 
Senator from Ohio was right in saying 
that a truce was not necessarily a step 
toward peace. I questioned Secretary 
Dulles’ support of a United Nations con- 
clusion that efforts toward peace should 
not be made until the truce agreements 
had been reached. I disagreed, for what 
my opinion is worth, with Walter Lipp- 
mann and everyone else who wants to 
hold off a settlement in Korea until 
everything else is settled. To my mind 
that means never. 

I should like in a very few words to 
examine the idea that a truce accom- 
plishes anything of any value. I þe- 
lieve it accomplishes nothing of value, 
except, of course, the value that fighting 
stops. It has no value so far as achiev- 
ing the purposes for which the fighting 
started, and is therefore in itself, and 
unless something is done, a defeat for us. 

It is a victory for the Communists 
because they have held us. To have re- 
sisted aggression is small comfort in- 
deed. In the eyes of the world our great 
Nation with its great resources and the 
United Nations with whom we are asso- 
ciated have been stopped in our purpose 
of bringing peace. 

Furthermore, the truce will interfere 
with getting peace, for certain practical 
reasons to which I shall refer later. 

We can offer peace terms while we 
are negotiating the truce, before we start 
negotiating the truce, or at any time. 
The only consideration is that it will be 
hard to sell the peace terms after the 
truce has been agreed to. We could 
start now. 

We can offer a peace which has ad- 
vantages to everyone. We can provide 
Communist .China with a neutral zone 
along the Yalu, which should satisfy the 
only interest that government has ex- 
pressed in the Korean war, which is the 
safeguarding of the Manchurian border 
from aggression. This saves face for 
Communist China. 

We can require that the neutrality of 
that zone be administered and inspected 
by a commission of Asiatic nationals. 
That expresses, by works, the fact that 
we are not interested in world power in 
this area, but are interested in people. 

We can further evince our interests in 
people by offering to a united Korea the 
rebuilding in usable form of its houses, 
transportation, and industry. 

Finally, we can arrange for the com- 
pletion of the United Nations’ project of 
ria secret elections for the united coun- 


These peace proposals are sound be- 
cause they are based on moral and spir- 
itual values. They look to the wellbeing 
of people, not to the gaining and con- 
solidating of military power. They are 
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an example of the new diplomacy which 
appeals to people, and not to govern- 
ments. Governments these days are 
transitory and unstable. The people re- 
main. 

Earlier, I stated that there are prac- 
tical reasons why peace should be pushed 
before the truce is negotiated. The most 
important of these reasons is that the 
peace terms can be sold to the Com- 
munist armies and to the people of North 
Korea so long as planes can fly freely 
over North Korea and can drop these 
proposals by the millions from the air. 
When the truce is signed, we can no long- 
er distribute these peace proposals to the 
people. When the truce is signed, the 
attainment of a just peace will there- 
fore become not easier, but more difficult. 

Let us offer peace now. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 5 minutes for the pur- 
pose of presenting a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Delaware is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 

RE CARLISLE R. CAVE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
April 2, 1953, I criticized the manner in 
which the past administration had car- 
ried out the reorganization of the Treas- 
ury Department. In that statement I 
pointed out how Secretary Snyder, Com- 
missioner Dunlap, and Chairman Rams- 
peck failed to hold competitive examina- 
tions for these top positions as Congress 
had been led to expect and instead had 
blanketed in administration favorites. 

Today I call to the attention of the 
Senate another case which only further 
demonstrates the callous Manner in 
which this triumvirate used the reorgan- 
ization plan as a haven of refuge for 
their favorites. 

Before reporting this case, however, I 
wish to point out that these transactions 
which I am criticizing took place prior 
to the appointment of the present Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. T. 
Coleman Andrews. fact, I should 
mention at this point that I have re- 
ceived the full cooperation of the execu- 
tive branch under the new administra- 
tion in verifying this report. 

I refer to the case of Mr. Carlisle R. 
Cave, formerly employed by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in Florida, but now 
holding one of the top positions in the 
Washington office of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The 1950 official register lists Mr. 
Cave as an administrative assistant to 
the collector of internal revenue, Miami, 
Fla., with a salary of $6,400. 

The 1951 official register lists Mr. 
Cave as administrative assistant to the 
collector of internal revenue, Miami, 
Fla., salary $6,600. 

While holding this position, allega- 
tions were made that in 1950 Mr. Cave 
had accepted from a taxpayer, Samuel 
Anderson, Coral Gables, Fla., the gift of 
a lot located at 1423 Alhambra Circle, 
Coral Gables, Subsequently, Mr. Julius 
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Gaines, head of the Gaines Construction 
Co.—which company was in tax difficul- 
ties at the time—constructed on this lot 
a house which was priced to Mr. Cave at 
substantially lower than cost. 

These allegations were reported to the 
Treasury Department, and an investiga- 
tion was conducted by Special Agent 
J. J. Brown. The agent’s report, con- 
firming these charges, was filed with Mr. 
E. C. Palmer, who under the reorganiza- 
tion setup is now serving as district 
commissioner with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

According to the press Mr. Cave was 
called before the grand jury in Florida 
and no indictments -were returned; 
however, the intelligence report of the 
Treasury Department definitely estab- 
lishes the fact that the allegations re- 
lated above are true. Whether or not 
the grand jury had access to the report 
Ido not know. That these transactions 
were considered unethical and improper, 
to say the least, and that they were so 
considered by the taxpayers in that area, 
is evident by the fact that the Treasury 
Department to alleviate criticism re- 
moved the man and publicly announced 
that disciplinary action was being taken. 

Now, the interesting part about this 
story is the New Deal version of disclipi- 
nary action to a Treasury Department 
employee who has improperly accepted 
gifts from taxpayers. 

The following in a chronological record 
of this disciplinary action: 

On April 13, 1952, Mr. Carlisle Cave 
was being transferred from the position 
as administrative assistant to the col- 
lector of internal revenue at Miami 
where his salary had been $6,600 per 
year, to the position of head of the in- 
come-tax division, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The 1952 official register lists his salary 
in this new position as being $7,440, or 
$840 more than he was receiving in 
Miami. 

Soon the adverse publicity resulting 
from this case in the Miami area was 
refiected at Jacksonville, and as a re- 
sult the Bureau again came under severe 
criticism for having Mr. Cave in its em- 
ploy at that office. 

Therefore, on June 22, 1952, they re- 
ported a supplement to their disclipi- 
nary action. This time Mr. Cave was de- 
tailed from the position of head of the 
income-tax division, Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Washington, D. C. Here in Washing- 
ton Mr. Cave was given a further sample 
of the New Deal disclipinary action. 
This time his civil-service rating was in- 
creased from GS-12 to GS-13, and as an 
additional punishment his galary was 
again raised from $7,440 to $8,360. He 
was given the title of organization and 
methods examiner in the Field Manage- 
ment and Planning Division of the Office 
of the Assistant Commissioner (opera~ 
tions), Washington, D. C. Furthermore, 
in addition to having his salary raised, 
Mr. Cave during his first 4 months in 
Washington was also paid a special per 
diem allowance totaling $1,396.25. This 
bonus was justified as compensation for 
being transferred away from home. 

Then on December 21, 1952, when they 
gave him permanent status under the 
new reorganization plan, the Treasury 


_ Department wrote another check for 
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$347 to offset the cost of transferring 
his family to Washington. 

Thus we find that Mr. Cave, who in 
1951 was drawing $6,600 per year in 
Miami as an administrative assistant to 
the collector, when the disciplinary ac- 
tion was started, ended up a year later 
with: 

First. A more responsible position at 
the Washington level. 

Second. An increase in grade from 
GS-12 to GS-13. 

Third. An increase in salary of $1,- 
760—a part of this increase in salary 
can be attributed to Public Law 429, 
8ist Congress, which increased all Gov- 
ernment salaries; however, the major 
portion resulted from better and higher 
paid positions. 

Fourth. $1,396.25 per diem allowance. 

Fifth. And $347 moving expenses. 

These transfers, promotions, and bo- 
nuses to an employee who by the Treas- 
ury Department’s own records was ear- 
marked for disciplinary action could not 
possibly have materialized without the 
consent of either the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Mr. Dunlap, or Sec- 
retary of Treasury, Mr. Snyder, or both. 

They can debate between themselves 
as to how they wish to divide the re- 
sponsibility. 

RE ROBB N. KEYSER, DIRECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, WEST VIRGINIA 

There is another case to which I made 
reference in my remarks of April 2, 1953, 
when criticizing the reorganization plan 
in general and upon which I have since 
received additional information—that is 
the case of Mr. Robb N., Keyser, who was 
appointed the Director of Internal Rey- 
enue of West Virginia. 

As explained on April 2, Mr. Keyser 
failed to pass the civil service examina- 
tion the first time. Upon the interven- 
tion of the two Senators from that State, 
he was given a reexamination, and this 
time he was rated eligible and was ap- 
pointed to the job. 

The. Civil Service Commission ex- 
plained this reversal by pointing out that 
in the second examination their atten- 
tion was called to the significant fact 
that Mr. Keyser, who had worked in the 
Bureau for many years, had in reality 
had much greater experience as an ad- 
ministrator than they had originally 
understood. 

They claimed that this additional ex- 
perience was obtained as a result of the 
fact that the former collector at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Mr. F. Roy Yoke, was dur- 
ing his term of office the national head 
of the Moose and that this position re- 
quired that he be away from his office 
for extended periods of time, and that 
Mr. Keyser, in the absence of the former 
collector, had actually functioned as the 
head of the office. 

The Civil Service Commission states 
that as a result. of this widespread expe- 
rience obtained by Mr. Keyser during the 
extended periods of time in which the 
former collector was absent from his offi- 
cial post, Mr. Keyser was declared 
eligible. 

A review of the record shows that: 

First. Mr. F. Roy Yoke was appointed 
collector. of internal revenue, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., October 1, 1937, and served 
in that capacity until September 5, 1952, 
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Second. During this approximately 15 
years as collector of internal revenue 
Mr. Yoke never missed a single day’s pay, 
that is, he was never charged with tak- 
ing any leave without pay. 

Third. On September 5, 1952, upon 
his separation from the service, Mr. Yoke 
collected $3,398.21 lump sum payment 
for accumulated annual leave which he 
claims not to have taken during his term 
of office. 

Fourth. The total annual leave or va- 
cation time charged to Mr. Yoke during 
these 15 years was 235 days, while his 
sick leave accounted for 21 days and 4 
hours. 

Whether Mr. Yoke did leave his office 
for “extended periods of time” without 
charging to his annual leave or—wheth- 
er the Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury Department were in error 
when they reappraised Mr. Keyser’s 
qualifications on the basis of such, Iam 
not in a position to say; but it is certain 
that the facts in each of the cases can- 
not be reconciled. 

Mr. President, I also have here a letter 
dated April 17, 1953, signed by the Hon- 
orable T. Coleman Andrews, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, in which 
he confirms the amount of lump-sum 
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annual-leave payments made to some 
of the various top Treasury officials who 
were fired during the past couple years. 

Thinking the American taxpayers will 
be interested in knowing just how much 
it cost to get rid of a discredited bureau- 
crat under the New Deal regime, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp the letter from Mr, T. 
Coleman Andrews, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 17, 1953. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In accordance with 
your request of April 2, 1953, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and referred 
by him to this office, I have set forth below 
the amounts and dates of annual leave pay- 
ments made to six of the former Internal 
Revenue officials named in your letter. 

No lump-sum payments were made to 
Messrs. Denis W. Delaney, Lipe Henslee, 
Joseph P. Marcelle, James P. Finnegan, and 
James G. Smyth. 

Very truly yours, 
T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 
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Commissioner. 
: Lump-sum 5 
Amount of annual leave payment Paid on 

101 days, 1 hour_...........- $4, 285.87 | Aug. 29, 1951 
---| 80 days, 7 hours.. si 4,774.56 | Dec. 19, 1951 
-| 105 days, 2 hours S, 6, 360. 54 | Aug. 15, 1951 
13 days.......-- b 484.57 | Oct, 24,1951 
75.32 |. Jan. 24, 1952 
25 days, 4 hours............- 1, 247.90 | Dec. 6, 1951 
E a SET DE ET A 795.52 | Sept. 12, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
present this report as a supplement to 
my remarks of April 2, 1953, and to fur- 
ther demonstrate the complete farce 
with which the past administration ap- 
proached the cleanup program of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

On the farm one of the first lessons 
is that whitewash applied over dirt. will 
soon peel. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
observed that the informal rule with 
reference to Senators making speeches 
during the morning hour is 2 minutes, 
but since another Senator did not con- 
sume his full 2 minutes, as the acting 
majority leader for the present, I was 
inclined to be a little generous, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) 
to confirm and establish the titles. of the 
States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the pending amendment 
which is sponsored by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and other Senators, 
and the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which is sponsored by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], 


I may say, Mr. President, that this 
is my first speech on this subject mat- 
ter. I hope the majority leader will take 
note of that fact, because he has paid 
me undeserved tribute by saying that I 
apparently had engaged in extended de- 
bate. I would have the majority leader 
know, so that he may be properly in- 
formed, 

My task in speaking upon this very 
vital issue of the submerged lands and 
the natural resources to. be found under 
them is a pleasant one; it is one to which 
I have long looked forward. 

Mr. LANGER. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that later 
some of us will have an oportunity to 
speak on the Hill amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are anxiously 
awaiting the comments of the Senator 
from North Dakota on the Hill amend- 
ment, and other amendments. We 
know he will help us in the discussion. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota knows that no 
subject which has arisen in recent years 
has been of greater interest to the people 
of the Northwest than has the Hill 
amendment, which would help to provide 
better educational opportunities for the 
school children of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The volume of mail coming to 
my office concerning the Hill amendment 
has increased day by day. It is from 
parent-teacher associations, mayors of 
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cities, clubs, commercial organizations, 
farm organizations, and so forth, asking 
that the Hill amendment be adopted. 
It has become a matter of primary con- 
cern, proposing, as it does, a program 
which would be of great benefit to the 
children of the country by enlarging 
their educational opportunities. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice the Senator 
did not mention parent-teacher associa- 
tions, did he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did mention par- 
ent-teacher associations. 

Mr. LANGER. I have received more 
letters from parent-teacher associations 
than I have received from commercial 
clubs. Parents are exceedingly inter- 
ested in the question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 


r. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter which I have received 
from the northeastern division of the 
Minnesota Education Association be 
printed in the body of the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
NORTHEASTERN DIVISION, 
Cloquet, Minn., April 13, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HUMPHREY: At a meeting of the 
executive board of the Northeast Division 
Minnesota Education Association, a letter 
was read relating to the question of tide- 
lands oil. We as educators are interested in 
getting the best education for the children 
for the State of Minnesota. 

The Hill amendment states that the pro- 
ceeds from these oil resources would be set 
aside in an independent trust fund for the 
use of all the States. The executive board 
of the northeast division, which represents 
about 2,000 educators, endorses the Hill 
amendment. 

We also wish to express our appreciation 
for your interest in education, 

Sincerely yours, 
AILI SILTANEN, 
Secretary, N. E. M. E; A. 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO LAY ON THE TABLE THE 
ANDERSON AMENDMENT 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a mo- 
ment, without his losing the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to say to 
the Senate that at 7:30 o'clock this 
evening I shall make a motion to lay on 
the table the Anderson amendment., 
That would have the effect of carrying 
with it the Hill amendment, but of course 
the Hill amendment can be offered again. 
Asamatter of fact, the Anderson amend- 
ment, in modified form, can be offered 
again. My only purpose is to ascertain 
the general position of the Senate so we 
may be advised. Amendments can be 
offered directly to the bill. I am in- 
formed by Senators that arrangements 
will be made so that I may have the fioor 
at 7:30 o'clock this evening. After the 
vote has been taken, the Senate will 
recess until tomorrow, because there will 
be no evening session beyond 8 o’clock. 
It may take half an hour after 7:30 to 
vote. So I shall suggest that the Senate 
recess this evening at about 8 o'clock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
clearly understood that the primary 
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measure before the Senate, the Holland 
joint resolution, is subject to full debate. 
As the Senator from Ohio has pointed 
out, we may very well see fit to offer a 
modification of the Hill amendment and 
the Anderson amendment, for the pur- 
poses of obtaining votes thereon, and ar- 
riving at a decision as to what the policy 
of the Congress will be. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I asked 
for unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recorp a letter which I received 
from the Northeast Division of the Min- 
nesota Education Association. I under- 
stand that permission was granted and 
that the letter will appear in the Recorp 
at that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permis- 
sion was granted, and the letter was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to quote one 
passage from that letter: 

We as educators are interested in getting 
the best education for the children for the 
State of Minnesota. 

The Hill amendment states that the pro- 
ceeds from these oil resources would be set 
aside in an independent trust fund for the 
use of all the States. The executive board of 
the northeast division, which represents 
about 2,000 educators, endorses the Hill 
amendment. 


I believe that kind of testimony is 
coming to Senators from persons all over 
the couniry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a communication I received from 
the Huntley Consolidated School, Joint 
District 4, Huntley, Minn., dated April 
15, 1953. The letter contains an expres- 
sion by the students of the school. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUNTLEY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
JOINT DISTRICT 4, 
Huntley, Minn., April 16, 1953. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We members of 
the senior class of Huntley High School fully 
support you in your campaign of the Hill 
amendment, 

We have discussed the tideland situation 
in our social class and recognize the acute- 
ness of this problem. 

We are interested in having the proceeds 
from these oil resources be set aside in an 
independent trust fund and be used for the 
improving of our schools and bettering of 
our education. 

Very truly yours, 
SENIOR CLASS OF HUNTLEY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Recor a letter dated April 16, 1953, ad- 
dressed to me by Andrew L. Sjoquist, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
Mid-Itasca Education Association, Cole- 
raine, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MID-ITASCA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

Coleraine, Minn, April 16, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We thank you 
for your effort. in promoting legislation to 
give the tidelands oil to the schools of the 
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United States rather than to give it to a few 
States. You can be sure that teachers of 
this district and of the State and Nation are 
behind you. I placed your recent letter on 
our school bulletin board with a notation 
to write Congressmen. I am writing all 
Senators of the adjoining States. So we 
thank-you, and urge you to fight on for the 
people’s welfare as you are doing in this 
case, Iam glad Senator Douc.as and others 
are helping you. 

We all recognize that Eisenhower had to 
give a concession to Texas and California last 
campaign to get their support. In that re- 
spect he was not forthright and honest and 
Stevenson, who came boldly for the support 
of the Supreme Court decision of the oil 
issue. But we can make it possible for 
President Eisenhower to recede from his loose 
pledge and thus be for the people rather than 
for a few States. I am sure that is what 
he would like to do, but he was in a jam 
last summer. Politics must often be played 
in a realistic fashion and we understand 
Eisenhower's lip service of the last campaign. 

When we need increased revenue for our 
schools—to make a better climate for in- 
ducing more teachers to go into the service 
of teaching—providing better buildings, 
equipment, and salaries—it would be tragic 
to give away property which the Supreme 
Court claims belong to all the people. So 
we urge you and others to support the Hill 
amendment, which aims to use oil royalties 
for public education. 

Let it not be said that this administration 
is the “big steal” administration. Bad 
enough with 17 millionaires at the helm and 
only 1 “plumber.” The Bureau of Standards 
case doesn't look so good. MCCARTHY ought 
to investigate that one too. 

Best regards to you, and good luck and 
strength in this fight for the common wel- 
fare. We are behind and with you. 

Very sincerely, 
ANDREW L. SJOQUIST, 
Chairman, Legislative: Committee. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the body of the Recor a let- 
ter dated April 16, 1953, addressed to me 
by Earl E. Olson, superintendent, Cot- 
tonwood Public Schools, Joint Consoli- 
dated District 15, Lyon and Yellow Medi-« 
cine Counties, Cottonwood, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COTTONWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
JOINT CONSOLIDATED DISTRICT NO. 15, 
Cottonwood, Minn., April 16, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: On behalf of the board of 
education of this community I am writing 
to ask that you continue the fight you are 
making for the Hill oil-for-education amend- 
ment to the present tidelands bill. The 
board here feels that the amendment should 
pass for the following reasons: 

1. The oil included in the tidelands area 
is the rightful property of the United States 
Government, That being the case, the own- 
ership should remain there and not be given 
away to three States which are fortunate 
enough to border on that basin. 

2. The money value of this resource should 
be used for the benefit of all the States, 
since the States are the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

3. The Hill amendment sets aside the pro- 
ceeds from these oil basins for the use of 
education—public education—in the many 
States. Since the spending of this money for 
that activity would mean a direct benefit to 
every State and to every citizen of those 
States, this action directed under the Hill 
amendment would be of extreme value to 
all citizens of the United States. 
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4. With the increasing costs in education 
as in everything, many of the areas in our 
United States are suffering in an attempt to 
provide an education for its growing citi- 
gens. This money realized from the Hill 
amendment would be a boon to all States 
in helping to support public education. It 
would more nearly equalize the educational 
opportunities among the States. 

5. Finally in view of the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court holding that 
the United States Government has supreme 
or paramount rights to these tidelands oil 
resources, the board feels that any legislation 
which goes counter to that decision would 
be harmful to the citizens of the United 
States. 

For these reasons the board urges you to 
continue your fight for the Hill amendment 
to the tidelands bill, Passage of such legis- 
lation would mark this Congress as one of 
the historic groups which supported free 
public education not only by word of mouth 
but by actual deed, assuring through the 
years a sum of money for the use of public 
schools all over the many United States of 
America. 

Very truly yours, 
EARL E. OLSON, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have selected these letters because they 
represent what might be called a cross 
section of the public opinion which is 
now reaching my office in the form of 
petitions, letters, telegrams, or other 
messages, Certainly I do not wish to 
burden the: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
the weight of communications which 
have been received from all over the 
Northwest. I have never seen an issue 
which has brought forth such an out- 
pouring of public sentiment and such an 
insistent demand on the part of Amer- 
ican people that the great resources af- 
fected by the pending proposal be pro- 
tected for the public welfare. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I.wish to 
pay tribute to the high quality of debate 
which has taken place so far on the 
question before the Senate. Seldom dur- 
ing my membership in the Senate have I 
šeen quality, scholarship, research and 
integrity of debate such has been present 
on the Senate floor in recent days. The 
splendidly documented address by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] is 
on a par with, if it does not excel, the 
historic address which he made on the 
Senate floor on the subject of natural 
gas and on the subject of basing point 
legislation. 

The address by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt] was so filled with 
thought, so full of history and thorough- 
ly factual and legal analysis, that it is, 
indeed, the last word on the subject— 
although the Senator has as yet, I am 
informed, not spoken his last word on 
the subject. 

The remarks of the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] were profound and concise explana- 
tions of the position many of us have 
taken on the Senate floor in opposition 
to the Holland joint resolution. 

I wish to pay particular tribute to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] who have given of their 
energy and great ability in leading the 
fight against what I consider to be a most 
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unbelievable and extraordinary measure, 
which would literally take away from.the 
American people their heritage. These 
fine leaders, by their participation as 
members of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, deserve the 
thanks of all- Americans who are con- 
cerned with protecting the public inter- 
est against raids on the public domain. 

The statement by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN] is in keeping 
with his fine humanitarian tradition in 
the Senate. This great American and 
publie servant will, in my mind, always 
remain a symbol of the maxim that a 
democratic government is a government 
with a heart. He represents, and his par- 
ticipation in the Senate represents, the 
highest elements of what we mean when 
we say “government with a heart.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], has many millions of loyal 
friends and admirers in the United 
States. They can be very proud of his 
performance on the Senate floor during 
the course of this debate. He has again, 
with courage and determination which 
are typical of him, demonstrated his al- 
legiance to the principle of government 
by integrity. He is again in the van- 
guard of those who stand out against 
special privilege. He went to the people 
in California, spoke to them of his op- 
position to the Holland joint resolution, 
and nevertheless, gained their support 
in the presidential primary elections last 
year in overwhelming numbers, I sub- 
mit that was a tribute not only to the 
man, but also a tribute to the issue he 
espouses. 

There are many of us who have par- 
ticipated in this debate in opposition to 
the Holland joint resolution. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has spoken on the Senate floor in an 
effort to protect the fishing industry 
which is so vital to the prosperity and 
welfare of his State, demonstrating fully 
and capably that the Holland measure is 
a threat to that industry. The people 
of Massachusetts are to be congratulated 
for sending him to the Senate. They 
have no abler representative or pro- 
tector. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER}, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], have spoken, and I under- 
stand will speak again in much more 
detail and in an even more precise and 
comprehensive manner in their efforts 
to protect the public interest. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
who yesterday addressed the Senate in 
detail and with full knowledge of the 
importance of the submerged lands and 
the vital natural resources they contain. 

The Senator from Arkansas made a 
ringing appeal to the Senate to take 
action which would result in the im- 
provement of education in the United 
States. Indeed, he is one of our fore- 
most educators, and has devoted his ef- 
forts, with great success, to the improve- 
ment of education. His address is a 
landmark in this debate. It should be 
noted that the Senator from Arkansas 
has again come to the rescue and defense 
of the educational structure of America 
by asking that the revenues from the 
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oil and gas resources in the submerged 
lands be dedicated to the welfare of 
American children and American educa- 
tion. I submit that there can be no 
better cause. 

All the credit, however, is not merely 
on one side. I regret that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] are not 
on. the floor, for I desire to pay them 
high tribute also. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Texas is present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am glad to observe that the Senator from 
‘Texas is on the floor, and has heard my 
statement. 

Though I am particularly partial to 
those of my colleagues with whom I have 
been associated in favor of the Anderson 
bill and against the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, I wish to pay my tribute to our op- 
ponents. The contributions of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Hotianp], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
have been thoroughly in harmony with 
the fine traditions of Senatorial debates 
which have enhanced the dignity and 
the prestige of this body. Indeed, here is 
proof that the Senate remains the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 
I am happy that I can engage in this 
debate on an issue so vital as this one, 
and still preserve a sense of respect for 
the other man’s point of view. 

Why this historic debate? Why have 
so many Senators of integrity, public de- 
votion, and ability, given of their time 
and their energies to speak on this issue? 
There are many other Senators who wish 
to speak. Let me say now that they must 
speak and must be heard. None of the 
propaganda techniques or the cries of 
“filibuster” or “extended debate,” or 
whatever other term may be employed, 
should in any way be used to hush them, 
This is one subject that requires the 
greatest exploration and most exhaustive 
treatment, 4 

I believe I shall be able to show today, 
despite what the majority leader and 
other Senators have said on occasion, 
that there is something new to be said on 
the issue. Some Senators have spent 
hours, weeks, and months in researeh 
and study, to the end that they might 
give to the Senate information which 
may be of help in their formulation of a 
final determination on this subject. 

So let no one say that there is nothing 
new to be said on this subject. I am 
confident that as each Member of the 
Senate speaks—as-I hope will be the 
case, both with respect to the proponents 
and the opponents—he will be able to 
add something new, or at least some 
elaboration, upon the vital issues which 
are involved in these great policy ques- 
tions concerning the national domain 
and its natural resources, 

We are not dealing with an ordinary 
legislative matter. We are dealing with 
perhaps the most crucial and significant 
public issue which we will discuss in this 
Congress. Its ramifications have inter- 
national as well as domestic implica< 


tions. 
I say to the public, and I say in partic- 
ular to my colleagues, that this is not an, 
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ordinary legislative matter, which affects 
only a few people within our own great 
Nation. It affects the entire interna- 
tional relations of this Republic. Before 
I am through with this discourse, I think 
I shall be able to document that asser- 
tion, not merely as a claim or opinion, 
but as a fact. 

It is for these reasons that this issue 
calls for exhaustive study by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. It is for these rea- 
sons that we cannot depend on the easy 
way of “legislation by committee.” We 
must, instead, depend on our constitu- 
tional processes of “legislation on the 
Senate floor.” 

There are those who complain about 
the length of this debate. I would re- 
mind them, however, that when we deal 
with a legislative problem which con- 
cerns perhaps more than $50 billion and 
its allocation—and I think that is a con- 
servative estimate—this subject is wor- 
thy of exhaustive debate, consideration, 
and scrutiny. I would further remind 
the Senate and the American people that 
it took the courts of this Nation many 
years to decide this very issue on legal 
grounds alone. 

Surely no Member of the Senate would 
ask the courts to hurry their decisions in 
cases involving issues so great as this. 
Surely no one should ask that a delibera- 
tive body representing many different 
points of view should hurry its decision 
on a matter so vital as this. The courts 
require months to decide one case. Here 
we are called upon to decide an entire 
public policy, affecting not only our own 
Nation, but the world in which we live. 

Our debate and our responsibility is 
not only to consider the legal implica- 
tions of this question, but also the public 
policy implications of this question. To 
debate this question for less than weeks 
would, therefore, be a violation of our 
trust as Members of the United States 
Senate. 

‘The Holland bill would not only re- 
pudiate three decisions of the Supreme 
Court, but it would overrule a doctrine of 
sovereignty proclaimed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and a basic governmental princi- 
ple of conservation established by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Such a step is a 
heavy responsibility and calls for full 
understanding on the part of the Ameri- 
can people before we act hastily and pre- 
cipitately. 

I make note again that the pending 
joint resolution would not only repudiate 
three decisions of the Supreme Court, 
but would overrule a doctrine of sover- 
eignty which even now is being contested 
by our Communist adversaries—a doc- 
trine of sovereignty proclaimed by 
Thomas Jefferson—as well as the basic 
governmental principle of conservation 
established by the late and great Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

There is one further reason why the 
public has seen the need for an exten- 
sive and exhaustive debate. I have yet 
to receive a message from the people of 
the State which I in part represent in 
the Senate asking that this debate be 
curtailed. In fact, I am receiving tle- 
phone calls, telegrams, resolutions, let- 
ters, and other communications saying 
that this debate must be extended to the 
fullest, for the purpose of ascertaining 
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every fact. The people I represent want 
a decision. 

I have previously made note of the fact 
that a filibuster has as its objective no 
decision, no vote. However, a debate has 
as its objective, first of all, information, 
the exchange of ideas, and, secondly, a 
decision arrived at by a vote following 
upon the exchange of ideas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When our friends on 
the other side of the aisle complain 
about repetition, do they not ignore the 
statement of Dr. Samuel Johnson, to the 
effect that men need not so much to be 
informed as to be reminded? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is indeed correct. Let me make 
one of my off-the-cuff observations. I 
have often said that education is essen- 
tially a process of repetition and osmosis. 
It appears that there is a crust of prop- 
aganda around this issue which seems 
to be almost impenetrable. Therefore, 
it is necessary, not to pour oil on the 
issue before us, but to expose it to the 
truth, the truth of information, which 
we can give in this debate. Then pos- 
sibly we shall be able to penetrate the 
crust. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that repetition is the basis of advertis- 
ing, and therefore at the very founda- 
tion of the American business system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his very germane comment upon 
the American way of life, and upon one 
of the aspects of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, which is, of course, apropos in this 
debate. 

I further point out to the Senator 
from Illinois that the propaganda which 
has surrounded this issue has been under 
way in this country for years, quietly, 
subtly, and effectively. It has been car- 
ried on by persons in key positions of 
responsibility. The Association of At- 
torneys General has been doing a fine 
job. All sorts of organizations have 
been actively engaged. There have been 
many newspaper articles, editorials, and 
magazine articles on the subject. There 
have been articles in trade journals and 
similar publications. Only within re- 
cent weeks have we had the opportunity 
to come to grips with this issue. There- 
fore, it is all the more important that 
our argument be not only comprehen- 
sive, but exceedingly effective. I hope 
it will be devastating in terms of bring- 
ing out the truth—devastating to the 
propaganda which seeks to undermine 
the truth. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
throughout this debate the opponents of 
the Holland joint resolution have made it 
crystal clear that they not only would 
not oppose a vote on the joint resolution 
and on the Anderson substitute and the 
Hill amendment, but that they wanted 
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a decision, after sufficient time had been 
given to Members of the Senate to make 
clear to the American people and, as I 
have said before, to Members of the Sen- 
ate itself, the dangers and implications 
of the Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. If I recall correctly— 
and I believe the communication is in 
the Recorp—those of us who oppose the 
Holland joint resolution sent a letter to 
the majority leader stating our willing- 
ness to take up any necessary legislation 
of an emergency character, such as the 
Defense Production Act extension. We 
have made it very plain that we wanted 
to arrive at a decision, that we were 
looking forward to the opportunity to 
vote. However, with equal candor we 
have said that there is much to be ex- 
plored in this area. We wish to debate 
the issue until every Member of the Sen- 
ate has had an opportunity to be heard 
and to say what is on his heart and mind. 

I speak only for myself. Let the 
Recorp be perfectly clear. I heard the 
Senator from New York make his com- 
ment as to the desirability of orderly 
procedure, I point out what I said on 
the floor of the Senate on Friday last: 

Under no circumstances will we stand in 
the way of vitally needed legislative action 
by the Congress. * * * We are prepared at 
any moment, at the request of the majority 
leader, to legislate in any field in which leg- 
islation may expire, for example, or with re- 
spect to which the needs of the Government 
or of the country may require definite, pre- 
cise, and quick action. * * * Regardless of 
what may be the requirements of the pres- 
ent debate and the present legislative pro- 
posal, we stand ready to cooperate unquali- 
fiedly with the majority leader in processing 
and passing whatever legislation may be 
necessary * * * for the well-being of the 
country. 


We know that the Defense Production 
Act expires on April 30. I point out that 
the majority leader has this question 
within his own decision. If he feels that 
the passage of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion is more important than curbing in- 
fiation, if he feels that it is more impor- 
tant than being able to give the Gov- 
ernment the machinery to carry on the 
defense production program, that is a 
decision which the majority leader must 
make. But let it be crystal clear that no 
one here will deny the majority leader 
the opportunity at any time he wishes, 
to bring up any legislative proposal of 
an emergency character which is re- 
quired by our Government. We stand 
ready to cooperate. We will help him. 
We will expedite matters. But we do not 
intend to yield to a psychological club 
wielded to make the Holland resolution 
a must bill, at the expense of all other 
legislative action in Congress. I sub- 
mit that there is nothing in the joint 
resolution of an emergency nature which 
requires quick and immediate action. 

The oil will still be there. Even a lit- 
tle more of it may drip in. The oceans 
will still be there, so far as we know. The 
submerged lands will still. be there. 
Texas will still be there. Florida will 
still be there; Louisiana will still be 
there. California will still be there. I 
hope we will still be here, so that we will 
be able to take care of these matters, 
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However, April 30 is the expiration 
date for the Defense Production Act. I 
say now that the responsibility for leg- 
islation which is necessary for the pro- 
tection of this Republic, such as the De- 
fense Production Act, rests upon the ma- 
jority. They have the power, and they 
have the means, and they should have 
the will to expedite it, to get it before 
the Senate, and to get it out of the way. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 


question? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. . 


Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
even now there are a great many Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have not had an 
opportunity of expressing their views on 
the very important pending legislation, 
which may involve between $50 billion 
and $300 billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I know of several Members of the 
Senate who have said to me that it is 
their intention to address themselves to 
the subject matter in somewhat extended 
debate. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for one 
more question? i 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
even though the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from New York, and 
many other Senators opposing the joint 
resolution have offered to temporarily 
lay the pending measure aside, so that 
other and possibly more emergent legis- 
lation may be taken up, that it is his 
intention, as it is mine, to make every 
effort to see to it that every Member of 
the Senate who wishes, in an orderly 
manner, to express his point of view on 
the submerged lands issue, will be given 
an opportunity to do so? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. That is exactly my 
intention. It is my desire to do so, and 
I hope that that will be the procedure 
and program of the Senate. I thank 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, let me make it quite 
clear that the Senator from Minnesota 
has no apologies to make for the debate 
which has occurred on the pending issue. 
It has been an enlighting discussion. I 
think it has been of tremendous im- 
portance to the American people, and 
I think it will be of importance in the 
days to come. I may suggest with equal 
candor that it is amazing to me that we 
should get into such a hurry in April, 
when we were not in a hurry in March or 
in February or in January. Apparently 
it is the call of the wild, the call of the 
great out-of-doors, 

Frankly, the Senate Chamber is air- 
conditioned. It is very pleasant here, I 
see no reason for anyone to get his blood 
pressure up by being in a hurry about 
this matter. We have something before 
us now that will be a policy question for 
years to come. Our children and our 
children’s children will live under the 
decision we make on it, I submit that 
the least we can do, as representatives 
of the people, is to cite for the RECORD 
every available known fact we can com- 
mand at this time. I submit that if the 
Holland joint resolution is passed, it will 
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be subject to litigation, as has been 
pointed out again and again in the 
debate. If it is subject to litigation in 
the Supreme Court, I am confident that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court will 
review the debates in Congress and seek, 
at least, a general understanding of the 
debate and of the issues discussed. I 
feel that we can at least make that 
much contribution to the future protec- 
tion of the public resources of this land. 

I should like to make a few additional 
observations, Mr. President. There is 
another reason why the public has need 
for extensive and exhaustive debate. I 
know that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this point. I refer to the fact 
that the issue has been thoroughly con- 
fused as a result of the recent political 
campaign. We spoke during the cam- 
paign in generalities and in political 
phrases; rather than realistically. Evi- 
dence of the fact that the political cam- 
paign served to confuse rather than 
clarify the issue for the American people 
can be seen from the attitude of the 
administration and of the representa- 
tives of the administration toward this 
vital piece of legislation. 

Later in my discussion I intend to refer 
to some of the campaign material. I 
have before me the statements of both 
presidential candidates, as well as the 
platforms of both political parties, and 
I think it will be very interesting to note 
how much slip there has been ’twixt the 
cup and the lip. Maybe we should put 
the lip first in this case, because the lip 
was there during the campaign, and 
now the cup is apparently running over 
with oil. There has been a great deal 
of slipping. After all, this is a slippery 
subject. (Laughter.] 

Mr. President, by the time we have 
considered what was said during the 
campaign and what is being said now, 
someone will surely wonder whether the 
campaign took place in the same century, 
or whether the representatives of the 
executive branch of the Government had 
even been known to the Chief Executive 
before the campaign. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota object to my 
adding a line to the poem which he 
quoted, so as to indicate the present 
situation of the Republican administra- 
tion? 

With the addition, the quotation 
would be: 

There’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip, 

Wren youve out on the sea in a wobbly 
ship. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank my poetic friend. I always refer 
to him as my major source of research 
material in such matters as poetry and 
Shakespeare. As I said many times, 
with the exception of some scholars and 
some members of the clergy, there is no 
better scholar on the Bible than the 
Senator from West Virginia. If I should 
quote passages today from the great 
Book, I hope the Senator from West 
Virginia will make sure that I quote them 
correctly, because there is no greater 
authority than he. 
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Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota whether in 
his investigations he has found that the 
President was given full information on 
the subject prior to the time he made the 
promise that he would sign an offshore 
bill if it passed Congress. 

I understand he stated at one time 
subsequent to his promise that he did not 
know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided that the title 
to these vast deposits was in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MURRAY. It seems to me that it 
would be very important to protect the 
President from being imposed upon by 
not having full and complete informa- 
tion before he was asked to support such 
a bill. I think it would be very improper 
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of this kind, because it was known that 
he had not been in this country very 
much and therefore was unfamiliar with 
most of the problems that came up in 
the campaign. I should like to inquire if 
the Senator from Minnesota understood 
that the President had information on 
that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Montana that what he has 
stated in the form of a question is what 
Ihad heard. Ihave no such documenta- 
tion, however. But I will refer to what 
I have in the form of documentation. I 
know the Senator from Montana will be 
very much interested in hearing about 
what I consider to be at least a lateral 
pass, which has not only confused the 
public but I think has also confused the 
committee. The committee’s recom- 
mendations in this field have little, if 
any, relevancy to the suggestions the 
President’s representatives made before 
the committee. I shall go into that sub- 
ject quite extensively. 

During the campaign, General Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Party gave 
the people of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida reason to believe that he was in 
favor of a policy and a legislative pro- 
gram which would allow their States to 
explore, develop, and own the offshore 
oil reserves in the ocean and open seas 
off their coasts. Now, after assuming 
office with the responsibilities of public 
office on his shoulders and on the shoul- 
ders of his administration and in a posi- 
tion to ascertain the true facts, he and 
his associates in the administration 
throw doubt on their previous campaign 
position, 

This isno mere assertion, I shall quote 
verbatim from the record taken before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. At the appropriate time in the 
debate I shall quote from speeches made 
in the campaign. Then I shall quote 
from what the Attorney General, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, and 
the Secretary of the Interior had to say 
before the committee. I shall also quote 
“ther the joint resolution and certain 

ills. 

In that way, Mr. President, three com- 
plete shows will be afforded for the price 
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of one admission. They are three com- 
plete shows, I may say, with each act 
distinctly different. In each the story 
has a new plot. Sometimes I wonder if 
they do not also have different charac- 
ters, because I do not see how anyone 
> could remember so much. 

I refer specifically to the testimony 
presented by Attorney General Brownell 
and Secretary of the Interior McKay, as 
well as to the testimony of the State 
Department, presented by Mr. Jack Tate. 
But more of this later when I discuss 
their testimony in detail. For me that 
will be a happy moment in this debate. 
I really can hardly wait to reach that 
point, because that is really a juicy bit 
of information. 

It will be my purpose in the course of 
my remarks, to discuss the Holland joint 
resolution and its implications—both its 
domestic and its international implica- 
tions—its implications as it affects our 
national sovereignty, our State rights, 
our conservation policy, our fishing in- 
dustry, and other ramifications of the 
Holland joint resolution. The advo- 
cators of the Holland joint resolution 
have stated their position with eloquence 
and brilliance. I want to pay them par- 
ticular tribute for the quality of their de- 
bate because it is particularly enhanced 
as a result of the weakness of their sub- 
ject. In fact, I must say that the points 
brought out in their debate were, on first 
notice—and I emphasize the words “on 
first notice’—very convincing; but when 
I listened to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas] in his rebuttal, as well as 
in his affirmative statement, let me say 
that the points which earlier had been 
made by the proponents of the joint res- 
olution seemed to wither away. 

We have more than the Holland joint 
resolution before us, however. The An- 
derson bill and the Hill amendment to 
that bill are likewise before us. It is my 
intent to discuss them and their impli- 
cations for the social good, as well. 

It is my hope that my remarks today 
will be in the public interest. It is my 
intent to make my comments calm, de- 
liberate, and as an appeal to reason, 
rather than to passion. I am reminded 
of the old story of the revered law pro- 
fessor who told his students: “When you 
are short on the law emphasize the facts, 
When you are short on the facts, empha- 
size the law. When you are short on 
both the facts and the law, pound the 
table.” 

I shall try not to do any table pound- 
ing, for there is no need to indulge in 
table pounding. This matter can be 
dealt with in a very friendly and gentle- 
manly manner because the facts and the 
law are on the side of those who oppose 
the Holland joint resolution. The facts 
and the law are on the side of those of 
us who support the Anderson counter- 
proposal and the Hill amendment. So 
there will be no.need for table pounding, 
There will be need only for calm judg- 
ment and, I may add, procedure in good 
taste and in good humor. So I hope I 
Shall be able to keep a smile on my face 
during this discussion, no matter how 
sharp the comment may become at times. 
Of course, sharp comment itself would 
be interesting, too, because it seems to 
do something to one’s glands and helps 
one get along better. 
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As I have said, Mr. President, we have 
many matters to submit and we shall dis- 
cuss all of them. With all due respect 
to my distinguished colleagues from 
Florida and Texas who led off by figur- 
atively pounding the table, those of us 
who oppose the Holland joint resolution 
are fully confident of our law and our 
facts. So we need not pound the table. 
Instead, we appeal to the reason of the 
American people. 

The background of this debate is clear. 
Oil was first discovered in the marginal 
seas about 1894, but the question of the 
ownership of these submerged lands in 
which oil was found was not expressed 
until the 1930's, when the present con- 
troversy developed in earnest. It was at 
that time that the Federal Government 
sought to add these oil resources to the 
naval oil reserve. 

By the way, Mr. President, let me say 
this is not unusual. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has had an interest for many 
years in the naval oil reserve. Let me 
point out with equal candor that some 
persons had an interest in those oil re- 
serves away back in the 1920's, and that 
caused one of the sad and dark chapters 
in our history. In the 1920’s, the Gov- 
ernment wanted to have the vast supplies 
of oil found off the coast of the United 
States placed in the naval oil reserve, 
and that was done for the purpose of 
enhancing the national security and 
protecting the public interest. 

On August 19, 1937, in the first session 
of the 75th Congress, the Senate passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 208, known as 
the Nye resolution. This joint resolu- 
tion authorized and directed the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to take 
speedy and -appropriate steps for the 
purpose of asserting and establishing the 
title of the United States to the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
off the coast of the United States and the 
petroleum deposits underlying such 
lands. 

Mr. President, I think our colleagues 
would well note this. As I said recently 
in a colloquy with, I believe, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], it is not as if 
those of us who are opposing the Hol- 
land joint resolution have just suddenly 
found some reason to oppose it. We go 
back at least to the 1930's, when the issue 
of the submerged lands and the vast 
treasures of oil and gas held within them 
became of national importance. 

At that time the Senate—composed 
then, as now, of 96 Members, represent- 
ing 48 States—unanimously passed a 
joint resolution, which had been unani- 
mously reported from the committee, di- 
recting the Attorney General to take 
speedy and appropriate steps for the pur- 
pose of asserting and establishing the 
title of the United States to the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
off the coast of the United States and 
the petroleum deposits underlying such 
lands. It should be noted that the ref- 
erence was to the Continental Shelf, for 
we did not have to establish title in the 
3-mile belt, to which we have had title 
ever since the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
in 1793. Of course, the Holland joint 
resolution would ignore that great his- 
torical policy. 

However, I wish the Members of the 
Senate and the members of the public 
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who are within the range of my voice 
and the members of the press to know 
one thing about the Holland joint reso- 
lution, namely, that it provides for doing 
away with a principle which for 160 
years this Government has held to be 
vital to its national security. It was in 
1793, during the Presidency of George 
Washington, that Thomas Jefferson pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Federal 


Government 3 miles out from the coast- 


line, and stated it was under Federal 
control. Since then, it has been a sub- 
ject of international law, and the basis 
of many treaties, and the subject of dis- 
cussions between foreign ministers, and 
has been brought up before the Inter- 
national Tribunal at The Hague. Books 
have been written on the subject. One 
of them, The Law of Nations, a book 
which I have before me now, is one of 
the most memorable documents of its 
kind. This book was written by J. L. 
Brierly. The subhead of the book is 
“An Introduction to the International 
Law of Peace.” This is a monumental 
work, and in it there is lengthy discus- 
sion of the entire subject of territorial 
waters and the entire subject of the 3- 
mile limit. 

Thomas Jefferson’s position on this 
matter was seldom contested. It was ac- 
cepted within our own country. It is 
true that it was contested by our enemies 
from without and sometimes by our 
friends, but seldom by the people within 
our country. 

So the subject matter to which we ad- 
dress our attention in connection with 
this debate is that of protecting the tra- 
ditions of our Republic and protecting 
what is a part -f the constitutional law 
of our Republic and protecting the doc- 
trine of the national sovereignty of this 
Republic, and, let me say with even more 
vigor, carrying through what the Con- 
gress began in 1937, when the Senate, by 
unanimous action, passed a joint resolu- 
tion directing the Attorney General to 
assert and establish the title of the 
United States to the Continental Shelf. 

In that connection, let me point out 
that in that joint resolution the Senate 
directed the Attorney General to take 
that action; the Senate did not simply 
request that he do so. I also point out 
that at that time, as now, the Senate 
was composed of 96 Senators, represent- 
ing the 48 States; and I repeat that they 
knew then about the existence of oil in 
these areas, for oil had been discovered 
in 1894 in the land under the marginal 
seas. I also repeat that in passing that 
joint resolution the vote in the Senate 
was unanimous. The joint resolution 
was unanimously reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and was 
unanimously passed by the Senate. I 
must say that that fact was not men- 
tioned in the propaganda which was cir- 
culated when discussion about tidelands 
began, 

As an editorial in the Washington 
Post this morning appropriately notes: 

Although the controversy is generally said 
to concern tidelands, the fact is that tide- 
lands—the offshore strip between high tide 


and low tide—are not now and have never 
been in dispute. 


Yet we receive hundreds of commu- 
nications, we hear radio broadcasts, and 
we view television shows about the tide- 
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lands. I repeat, Mr. President, that the 
tidelands are not the subject of the de- 
bate now in progress any more than is 
Mother's Day. We are talking about 
something entirely different. We are 
talking about the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—the peo- 
ple’s Government. Lincoln referred to it 
as a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people—all the peo- 
ple—all 48 States, in whom jurisdiction 
in the open seas rests, 

By the way, let us get the term “sub- 
merged lands” in proper perspective. 
What we are really talking about is the 
bed of the ocean. When, in court cases, 
one talks about submerged lands, ordi- 
narily, he is referring to lands under 
inland waters, under rivers, and under 
bays. It is a term which has a par- 
ticular legal application. The term or 
phrase “submerged lands” is not appro- 
priate when we are referring to the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Mr. President, did you ever hear any- 
body really claim to own the bottom of 
the sea? Well, I have; but generally 
it might be said that perhaps the man 
was not feeling well, perhaps he had 
been too filled with the “spirit.” We are 
talking about the ocean bed, and we are 
talking about deep down under the ocean 
bed, and it is perfectly obvious that we 
are talking about the water above, in the 
ocean, too. Likewise, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that the Government of the United 
States defends those waters, controls 
those waters, secures those waters. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not also a fact 
that, by means of false propaganda, the 
people of the country have been misled 
into believing that the rights of the 
States to inland waterways, lakes, filled- 
in lands, for public uses, are in very 
serious jeopardy, when, as a matter of 
fact, there is no question at all, and has 
never been any question, about the para- 
mount rights of the States with respect 
to all the navigable streams, lakes, and 
other bodies of water, including the 
Great Lakes, within their boundaries? 
Those rights have never been chal- 
lenged, so far as I know; at least, so far 
as I know they have never been chal- 
lenged successfully. Yet, the people of 
the United States have, through propa- 
ganda, been misled into believing that 
the rights of their respective States are 
in jeopardy, so far as their lakes, rivers, 
ponds, and other bodies of water within 
their boundaries are concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I may point out that again the 
Washington Post editorial this morning 
States: 

Although proponents have persuaded in- 
land States that the legislation— 


Meaning the Holland joint resolu- 
tion— 
is necessary to safeguard their inland waters, 
the plain fact is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has never laid claim to inland waters 
in any way. 

Mr. President, the doctrine regarding 
State ownership of inland waters is as 
fully accepted as is any doctrine of 
American law. 


The doctrine is a part 
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of the whole American judicial structure. 
It is part of the law of the land. So 
there is no need, I think, of going into 
it in any more detail. It is sufficient to 
point out and make it quite clear that 
the States have jurisdiction over the 
waters within their borders. For ex- 
ample, the State of Minnesota, with 
11,000 lakes, Iam proud to say, with the 
mighty Mississippi, whose headwaters 
are in the State of Minnesota, cutting 
across the State, with Lake Superior, 
the greatest of the Great Lakes, making 
one of the State’s borders, has jurisdic- 
tion of all those waters. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the propagandists for the granting 
of the offshore oil to the States told the 
people of Minnesota and their represent- 
atives in public office that the Holland 
joint resolution was necessary in order 
to protect the rights of the State, and 
that if the Federal Government was not 
stopped, they would lose control of their 
inland waters and of the land under 
them. 

Mr. President, I shall go into this sub- 
ject in a little more detail, but I. may 
state now that the people of my State 
know better. The house of representa- 
tives of the Minnesota legislature says 
“We are opposed to the Holland resolu- 
tion. We are for the Anderson bill; we 
are for the Hill amendment.” 

As I have pointed out, thousands of 
letters repeat this sentiment. City coun- 
cils and mayors of large cities endorse 
it. What is more, the general popula- 
tion now knows that they were sold a 
false bill of goods. They now know 
what the law is, because, I may say, of 
the debate that has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate. They know it be- 
cause it has been explained to them again 
and again and again. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question, 

Mr, LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota knows that the 
people of my State of New York were 
told for a long time that unless the Hol- 
land joint resolution were passed, the 
piers and docks in New York Harbor 
would be in jeopardy, the Hudson River 
would be in jeopardy, and many of the 
other streams, lakes, ponds, and harbors 
would be in jeopardy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, 
Coney Island. 

Mr, LEHMAN. That is correct. That 
claim was made, and it fooled a great 
many people. However, by the pending 
debate, I am glad to say I believe that 
that misleading propaganda has been 
answered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. He is correct in saying that the 
people of New York had been led to be- 
lieve that the docks, piers, filled-in land, 
and so forth, were in jeopardy unless 
the Holland resolution were passed. As 
a matter of fact, the Anderson bill con- 
tains section after section specifically 
dealing with and treating of these par- 
ticular points which have been raised. 
It was not necessary to do that because 
the question has been determined by 
Court decision. But the Anderson bill— 
which is the bill I support—takes the 
Court decisions and writes them into 
statutory law. So if we pass the An- 


and even 
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derson bill, there will never be a shadow 
of a doubt as to what the law regarding 
inland waters is. In fact, the Anderson 
bill would make it crystal clear for the 
public and for all to see, that the de- 
cisions of the Court have the full sup- 
port of the Congress of the United States, 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
New York has brought this point out, 
because how unfortunate, how tragic 
it is, that an issue so vital as this should 
become so confused, so beclouded, and 
so distorted. So we can write it down 
now that, insofar as bays, inlets, rivers, 
and inland waters are concerned, the 
land under such rivers, bays, and inlets, 
and under lakes including the Great 
Lakes, are within the jurisdiction of the 
respective States, and under their con- 
trol. There is case after case, to which 
I shall allude in a moment, documenting 
this fact. So Ido not believe anyone now 
denies that the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently, from the very beginning and 
without exception upheld the right 
of the States to inland waters. The 
Anderson bill, for which we ask support, 
merely proposes to take those judicial 
decisions and write them into law; and, 
as the Senator from New Mexico has 
pointed out, if there is any area in which 


-there is doubt, that can be the sub- 


ject of further legislative treatment. 
The Senator from New Mexico made 
that point in particular in regard to 
filled-in areas, and I do not think there 
is any need of discussing it in greater 
detail. It was discussed yesterday by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], with the able assistance of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr, ANDER- 
son]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to in- 
quire whether the Senator from Minne- 
sota feels that the introduction of ex- 
traneous matter, such as tidelands and 
submerged lands, could have confused 
the“ people of the country during the 
campaign, and could have misled the 
President into the notion that he was 
turning these lands over to the States 
which owned them, and that he was 
completely in ignorance of the real facts, 
which should have been the basis of his 
action? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator, in reply to his question, that I am 
sure, in my own mind and from what I 
have read and heard, that the President 
did not have all the facts at his com- 
mand which have been brought out in 
this debate. He did not have the deci- 
sions of the court at hand when, for 
example, he wrote the letter from his 
headquarters in Paris which was printed 
in Washington by the Washington Post. 
I also submit to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that General Eisenhower, since he 
has become our Chief Executive, has had 
his own officers of the Government, in- 
cluding his own Attorney General, his 
chief law-enforcement officer, appear 
before the committee to make his posi- 
tion pretty plain. 

I think we ought to take note of the 
fact that there is no guaranty at all 
that the President would sign the Hol- 
land measure. I should like to be able 
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to predict that in view of this debate 
he would veto it, because I think the Hol- 
land joint resolution completely ignores 
the recommendations of the representa- 
tives of President Eisenhower and of his 
administration. I submit that those of 
us who signed the letter to the President 
outlined in it certain of these matters 
to. him. I hope that letter was printed 
in the body of the Record. If not, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
letter which was sent to President Eisen- 
hower by those of us who are opposing 
the Holland joint resolution be incor- 
porated at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 17, 1953. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned 
Members of the Senate are opposed to the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 13, the 
proposed legislation to give to 3 States 
at the expense of the other 45 the natural 
resources in oil and other minerals in the 
submerged lands of the marginal seas, 

We do not believe a single valid reason 
exists for such a gift, nor for giving away 
the Federal revenues collected since the time 
the Supreme Court decided that the rights 
in the submerged lands of the marginal sea 
belong, in fact and in law, to the United 
States and not to the States. 

What gives us concern, however, is the 
fact that Senate Joint Resolution 13 is gen- 
erally regarded as an administration meas- 
ure, and is being supported by the adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate. In the light 
of this circumstance, we have concluded 
that it is our duty to call your attention 
to the fact that Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
if enacted in its present form, would be 
highly detrimental to the interests of the 
United States, not only according to our 
views but according to statements made by 
or in behalf of members of your own Cabinet. 

The official spokesman for the State De- 
partment testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
any legislation by Congress attempting to 
extend or approve any State boundary be- 
yond the 3-mile limit claimed by the United 
States as the extent of its territorial sov- 
ereignty would seriously embarrass and ob- 
struct the United States in its foreign re- 
lations. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 purports to 
recognize State boundaries in the sea far 
beyond those of the United States, itself. 
The matter of State boundaries in the sea 
has never before been of any great national 
concern because the Supreme Court has 
made it clear that the international domain, 
despite any State boundary, begins at the 
low-water mark. If, however, your admin- 
istration now proposes to give to coastal 
States the title to submerged lands of the 
sea within State boundaries, then it becomes 
of vital concern to all of us to know exactly 
where those boundaries are. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 proposes to 
give every coastal State a seaward boundary: 

1. At a line 3 geographical miles distant 
from the coast line; or 

2. At the line as it existed when the State 
became a member of the Union; or 

3. At a line as “heretofore or hereafter” 
approved by Congress, 

The State Department has publicly enun- 
ciated compelling reasons why no State 
should be given a boundary line in the sea 
extending more than 3 miles from the low- 
water mark. The three different sets of 
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“boundaries” described in Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 not only involve violations of 
the national policy first promulgated by 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, but 
also create discriminations between the 
States and violate the policy of admitting 
all States to the Union on an equal footing. 
Of course, the effort to convey to the States 
property rights in the submerged lands goes 
directly against the advice publicly given 
by your Attorney General. 

We are being told by Senate supporters 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13 that this bill 
sets up State sovereignty within a 3-mile 
belt for every coastal State, except Florida 
and Texas, where the belt will be 1014 miles, 
But, in fact, Senate Joint Resolution 13 
does not say that. It is far less definite. 
But even if Senate Joint Resolution 13 were 
specific on this matter, the extension of the 
boundaries of Florida and Texas to 104% miles 
beyond the low-water mark would violate 
the boundaries of the United States, and 
cause complications with other nations, par- 
ticularly Mexico; even at the present mo- 
ment citizens of Florida and Texas are claim- 
ing fishing rights up to 3 miles off the Mex- 
ican coast, and are insisting that the State 
Department protect their claims, 

Neither Florida nor Texas has established 
any right to a boundary of 1044 miles. They 
have only claims, most of them of recent 
origin. Unilateral claims are not proof of 
anything. Texas has enacted legislation 
claiming boundaries to the outer edge of the 
Continental Shelf, thus making two sets of 
claims. So have other States. Louisiana, 
for example, claims a boundary line 27 miles 
at sea, and is still collecting revenues from 
mineral resources in that area. 

We respectfully ask why your congres- 
sional leadership is pressing for the enact- 
ment of provisions strongly opposed by lead- 
er of the Executive Branch of your admin- 
istration. We would like to know, for in- 
stance, whether Congress has, in fact, “here- 
tofore” approved any boundaries in the sea 
greater than 3 miles for any State, and, if 
so, what State and what boundary? There 
should be an official search of all court de- 
cisions and all statutes enacted down 
through the years to determine these facts. 

We respectfully suggest that the people of 
the country should be told what the attitude 
of your administration will be if Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 is passed, with respect to these 
extended boundary lines in the open sea 
for Florida, Texas, California, Louisiana, and 
other coastal States which may claim more 
than 3 miles. Will your administration op- 
pose any such claims, or will it endeavor to 
give some States wider boundaries in the 
sea than others—boundaries greater than 
those ever claimed by the United States? 

Repectfully your, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, JAMES E. MURRAY, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, MICHAEL J. MANS- 
FIELD, PauL H. DoucLas, J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, WILLIAM LANGER, JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN, GUY M. GILLETTE, HARLEY 
M. KILGORE, LISTER HILL, THOMAS C. 
HENNINGS, Jr., MIKE MONRONEY, WAYNE 
MORSE, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, HENRY M., 
JACKSON, ALBERT GORE, CHARLES W. 
TOBEY, JOHN O. PASTORE, DENNIS 
CHAVEZ, WARREN G., MAGNUSON, HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely desire to note two or three of the 
salient provisions of the joint resolution 
which we have called to the attention of 
the President, as follows: 

We do not believe a single valid reason 


-exists for such a gift, nor for giving away 


the Federal revenues collected since the time 
the Supreme Court decided that the rights 
in the submerged lands of the marginal sea 
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belong, in fact and in law, to the United 
States and not to the States. 

What gives us concern, however, is the 
fact that Senate Joint Resolution 13 is gen- 
erally regarded as an administration meas- 
ure, and is being supported by the adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate. In the light 
of this circumstance, we have concluded that 
it is our duty to call your attention to the 
fact that Senate Joint Resolution 13, if en- 
acted in its present form, would be highly 
detrimental to the interests of the United 
States, not only according to our views but 
according to statements made by or in be- 
half of members of your own Cabinet. 


Mr. President, when the public reads 
the text of the letter which we have sub- 
mitted to the President, I think they will 
see that we have made not only a good 
case, but that we have made a factual, 
an honorable, and a convincing case for 
the President, if the Holland joint reso- 
lution should pass, to veto it. I think it 
is time the American public began to 
speculate upon the fact that the Presi- 
dent may very well veto the Holland 
joint resolution, because it does not meet 
the standards established by the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet members. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

‘Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recognize the fact that the termi- 
nology to which he referred a moment 
ago was a part of the propaganda fav- 
oring the Holland measure? I hold in 
my hand a book, a bound copy, bearing 
the caption “Title to Submerged Lands.” 
The book contains the hearings held 
during the 76th Congress in 1939, The 
Senator can read the whole page if he 
wishes, and he will not find the word 
“tidelands” there. It deals only with 
submerged lands. Does the Senator not 
think it is somewhat interesting that 
Senators dealing with the subject in 
1939 recognized that they were dealing 
with submerged lands, but that phrase 
was turned into “tidelands”? Certain 
interests could not win on “submerged 
lands,” so they tried to win’ on “tide- 
lands.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. He hold in his hand 
the hearings of the United States Sen- 
ate in 1939, before the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, 76th Con- 
gress, lst session, with reference to 
Senate Joint Resolution 83 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 92. As the Senator 
from New Mexico has pointed out, there 
is no reference whatever to tidelands. 
In bold-face type at the head of the 
page appear the words “Title to Sub- 
merged Lands.” The Senator has again 
very appropriately and astutely observed 
that there was a whole series of court 
decisions with reference to tidelands, 
and with reference to inland waters, 
Because it appeared to be of publicity 
value to attach to the offshore lands 
the name “tidelands,” which had been 
repeatedly adjudged by the Supreme 
Court to be within the jurisdiction of 
the States, the term “tidelands” was 
applied to the measure we are now dis- 
cussing. That, indeed, is anything but 
a factual or an honorable name for the 
subject matter involved. One would not 
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designate uranium as spearmint gum. 
He would not call water which is H:O, 
sulfuric acid, or vice versa. We try to 
use the right name for the right subject. 
In this instance, as the Senator from 
New Mexico has suggested, there was a 
premeditated plan, well directed, to be- 
cloud the issue and fool the public by 
confusing submerged lands with tide- 
lands. They are not tidelands. 

Many fine songs have been written 
with reference to the bottom of the sea. 
If I had a good bass voice I might at- 
tempt to sing “Way Down in the Bottom 
of the Ocean.” Children have been in- 
terested and entertained by stories of 
what lies at the bottom of the sea. 
There are many things that may be 
down in Neptune’s Kingdom at the bot- 
tom of the sea. Sometimes treasure to 
be found there have been referred to by 
sailors of old in their legends and tradi- 
tions. But when it was found there was 
oil at the bottom of the sea, Mr. Presi- 
dent, certain interests sold a story to 
the American people which makes all 
other fiction stories look ridiculous. 
This is the fiction story for all time— 
trying to identify the submerged lands 
under the sea with tidelands along the 
coast. 

Mr. LEHMAN. ` Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
this is also the giveaway proposal of the 
century and of many centuries, any- 
where in the world, greater than has ever 
before been attempted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave not had an 
opportunity to check all the records of 
giveaways, but, so far as I know, this is 
the prime giveaway. I have heard of 
many tricks, such as trying to sell the 
Brooklyn Bridge, with which the Sena- 
tor from New York may be familiar, 
but I have never heard of trying to sell 
the bottom of the sea. Certain interests 
are trying to sell the myth that the lands 
there belong to the States, when the 
Court says they belong to all the people 
of the Nation. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that a good deal of misap- 
prehension has probably been caused by 
the mistaken idea of a great many edi- 
torial writers that what is involved in 
the debate is the part of the coast where 
the tide ebbs and flows, rather than the 
submerged lands beyond that point? As 
evidence of that fact, the Chicago Daily 
News at one time, in September 1952, 
published an editorial which was based 
entirely on the erroneous idea that the 
subject matter involved was the tide- 
lands, where the tide ebbs and flows. 
Those lands have always belonged to the 
States. 

I wonder if the Senator from Minne- 
sota has seen a letter written to thé 
Chicago Daily News, which that news- 
paper was good enough to print in full 
on its editorial page, by a well-known 
international lawyer, Urban A. Lavery. 

XCIX——222 
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As a result of his letter I think the Chi- 
cago Daily News may have changed 
somewhat its position on the question. 
Has the Senator seen this letter, and, 
if so, I wonder if he would like to read 
part of it into the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Idonot recall hav- 
ing seen the specific letter. However, I 
have had the privilege of having had cor- 
respondence with Mr. Lavery. I hold 
him in high regard. He is an eminent 
lawyer and an authority on constitu- 
tional law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lavery’s letter to the edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, entitled 
“Asserts “Tidelands’ Not an Issue in Dis- 
pute Over Submerged Oil,” as printed in 
the Chicago Daily News of Wednesday, 
September 10, 1952, be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSERTS TIDELANDS NOT AN ISSUE IN DISPUTE 
Over SUBMERGED OIL 

Your interesting editorial of August 29, 
Who owns Land? raises a basic and funda- 
mental issue for the American people that 
far transcends in importance any transient 
campaign propaganda. 

The real truth is that instead of any 
mere tidelands area being involved, we are 
here confronted with the fictitious claim of 
a few States to the entire deep-sea area 
known as the Continental Shelf off their 
shores. 

The Continental Shelf has long been the 
accepted name for the underseas area oppo- 
site the shores of the United States over 
which the Federal Government, under inter- 
national law, exercises a special dominion 
and control. The tidelands area, on the 
other hand, is that strip of shorelands along 
each coastal State which are covered and 
uncovered by the tide. 

Contrary to the general impression left by 
your editorial, these tideland areas have tra- 
ditionally been recognized in the law as 
being entirely within the jurisdiction and 
control of each particular State. 

Due to the discovery of oil in this Con- 


‘tinental Shelf area, a few States have re- 


cently attempted to assert their individual 
jurisdiction and control far beyond the tide- 
lands limit. Thus the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana recently has attempted to assert owner- 
ship and control over the Continental Shelf, 
for the purposes of drilling oil wells, to the 
extent of 27 miles out in the open sea; while 
the Texas Legislature has attempted to assert 
the same doctrine in a way that would ex- 
tend Texas jurisdiction 130 miles into the 
gulf. 

Ever since Jefferson's time the Federal Goy- 
ernment has vigorously asserted and de- 
fended its dominion and control over this 
Continental Shelf area. 

In 1945, by presidential proclamation, the 
Federal Government formally reannounced 
its control “over the natural resources of 
the subsoil and seabed of the Continental 
Shelf.” 

In each of three recent cases the Supreme 
Court not only confirmed the dominant right 
of the Federal Government over these under- 
sea lands but actually enjoined each of those 
States from attempting to remove oil from 
the seabed beyond the low-tide mark. 

It is generally agreed by experts that the 
area of the Continental Shelf along these 
three States alone has oil reserves already 
explored of more than 250,000,000 barrels. 
Prior to the Supreme Court’s injunctions 
these three States had illegally abstracted 
more than 200 million barrels of oil from 
this federally controlled area, 
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Expert estimates say that more than 2,500,- 
000,000 additional barrels of oil are likely 
to be discovered in the federally controlled 
undersea lands off the shores of these three 
States. Nevertheless, your editorial criticizes 
the President’s veto as “a presidential grab 
of State power and property.” 

The people of the other 45 States of the 
Nation certainly will be interested in having 
these vast Federal resources used for the 
good of the whole people of the Nation 
rather than for a few States. 

URBAN A. LAVERY. 

CHICAGO. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for bringing this 
letter to our attention. Mr. Lavery points 
out quite specifically that the previous 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News was 
in error and that the tidelands are not 
an issue nor are they in dispute at all 
in connection with the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was very much 
interested in what the Senator had to say 
about the likelihood of President Eisen- 
hower’s vetoing the Holland joint resolu- 
tion if it should pass, and I ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not think the President 
would be fully justified in vetoing the 
measure, because the proponents have 
gone much further in trying to give rights 
to the States and establishing boundaries 
out into the international domain, than 
did any concession the President made 
even during the campaign. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my opin- 
ion. I might point out that my views 
of what President Eisenhower might do 
were voiced as a hope. I may say that it 
is a hope grounded on some careful ob- 
servation as to facts involved in the case, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not generally 
the practice of Presidents, in consider- 
ing whether or not to veto measures, to 
secure the recommendations of the vari- 
ous departments concerned, which in 
this case would be the Department of 
State, the Department of Justice, and 
the Department of the Interior? In view 
of the fact that the Holland joint reso- 
lution does not meet the specifications 
of any of those departments, and that 
at least two of them have, in their testi- 
mony, expressed direct opposition to 
what is contained in the Holland joint 
resolution, does not the Senator feel that 
if the President should follow the usual 
practice of acting upon the recommen- 
dations of his Cabinet members whose 
departments are vitally concerned, he 
would be justified in vetoing the 
measure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That is my opinion. 
I shall later elaborate in some degree 
upon the views of the Department of 
State, the Department of Justice, and 
the Department of the Interior. 

As the Senator has appropriately 
pointed out, when the President has be- 
fore him a measure of this significance 
either for signature or for veto, he always 
calls upon the heads of the respective 
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departments which might be concerned 
with the proposed legislation in order 
that they may give him their opinions, 
advice, and counsel. That is the pur- 
pose of having a Cabinet. 

I am confident that Attorney General 
Brownell will have to advise the Presi- 
dent on the Holland joint resolution as 
he advised the committee. The only dif- 
ference is that I really believe the Presi- 
dent will take the advice of the Attorney 
General. Atleast, that is my hope. The 
committee ignored the advice of the At- 
torney General. I desire to have the 
Recorp perfectly clear about that. After 
having called upon the Attorney General, 
the representative of the Department of 
State, Mr. Tate, and also Mr. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, the Senate 
committee completely ignored the advice 
that was given to them. In fact, those 
gentlemen might very well have asked 
the chairman of the committee, “Was 
this trip necessary?” It was simply a 
nice, social visit, and very brief. There 
was not too much exploration into the 
views of the Attorney General, or the 
representatives of the Department of 
State and the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the comments which have 
been made about the early use of the 
terms “tidelands” and “submerged 
lands” might give some point to the res- 
olution introduced by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? Does not 
the Senator from Minnesota think that 
if this matter is to be considered prop- 
erly, a study should be made of the early 
hearings and an effort made to ascertain 
what Congress was thinking originally? 
One might learn that the city of Long 
Beach, when it submitted its first state- 
ment, which appears at page 289 of the 
hearings, referred exclusively to sub- 
merged lands. It was not until they dis- 
covered that the Supreme Court deci- 
sions were against them, or were other 
than in their favor, that they switched 
their use of the words. 

Does not the Senator believe it some- 
what significant that since that time 
they have not referred to “submerged 
lands” but have been speaking of tide- 
lands, whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity to use it, although in the begin- 
ning they were using the term “sub- 
merged lands’’? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is very signifi- 
cant that there was a switch in the 
terminology, so to speak. It is of equal 
Significance that the Senator cites for 
the Record that the representatives of 
Long Beach, Calif., which does have 
a very serious interest in this proposed 
legislation, talked about submerged 
lands, 

We have laws which impose severe 
penalties on industrialists, wholesalers, 
and retail distributors who falsely ad- 
vertise. We have laws which protect 
the public from unscrupulous advertis- 
ers, who advertise products and claim 
for them certain values or meritorious 
qualities which they do not possess, 
Such people receive court orders to cease 
and desist. If they persist and refuse 
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to cease and desist, then fines and other 
punishments are imposed upon them, 
If ever there was an example of false 
advertising, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico surely has pointed it out. There 
simply is no justification for this sort 
of treatment, except to say that when 
one has a poor case, he calls names. As 
a revered lawyer or judge has said, when 
one is short on facts, he quotes law. 
When he is short on law, he quotes facts. 
When he is short on both law and facts, 
he simply pounds the table. 

There has been much table-pounding 
with the stamp of “‘tidelands,” “tide- 
lands,” “tidelands,” in an effort to jus- 
tify the pending measure on the basis of 
tidelands decisions in the courts, which, 
I repeat, are of no relevancy so far as the 
offshore submerged lands, or the lands 
under the marginal sea, are concerned. 

Mr. President, I shall now read the 
germane portions of the earlier joint 
resolutions, of which I spoke, because I 
desire to reemphasize that if the United 
States Senate should defeat the Holland 
joint resolution, it would only be in the 
tradition of a former Senate. In the 
year 1937, in the 75th Congress, the Sen- 
ate passed Senate Joint Resolution 208, 
which would have protected the Federal 
control and ownership of all these re- 
sources as trustee of the people. The 
pending Senate joint resolution would 
deny the Federal Government ownership 
and control as trustee of the pecple. 
Therefore, I read from the earlier joint 
resolution: 

Whereas large petroleum deposits under- 
lie various submerged lands along the coast 
of the United States and below low-water 
mark and within a distance of 3 miles under 
the ocean below said low-water mark; and 

Whereas all submerged lands— 


It will be noted that in those days 
reference was made to “submerged 
lands,” not to “tidelands’— 


Whereas all such submerged lands below 
said low-water mark and within such 3- 
mile limit lying along the coast of the 
United States are asserted to be the prop- 
erty of the United States; and 

Whereas various persons have heretofore 
entered, or in the immediate future propose 
to enter, upon such submerged lands and re- 
move the petroleum deposits underlying the 
same with the consent or permission of the 
United States, and to the irreparable damage 
and injury of the United States; and 

Whereas immediate action on the part of 
the United States is necessary to preserve 
such petroleum deposits for the future use 
of the United States. 

* * * the Attorney General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, by and through speedy and appro- 
priate proceedings, to assert, maintain, and 
establish the title and possession of the 
United States to the submerged lands afore- 
said, and all petroleum deposits underlying 
the same, and to cause and effectuate by 
proper proceedings the removal and eject- 
ment of all persons now or hereafter tres- 
passing upon or otherwise occupying the 
said submerged lands or removing the pe- 
troleum deposits therefrom, without the 
consent and permission of the United States, 
and through such proper proceedings to be 
by the said Attorney General instituted to 
stop and prevent the taking or removing 
of petroleum products by others than the 
United States from the said submerged lands 
as aforesaid, 


I submit that the resolution speaks for 
itself. It proclaims by a unanimous vote 
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of the Senate what was a known his- 
torical fact with respect to the title, 
ownership, and control over the mar- 
ginal seas and submerged lands. Thus, 
nearly 16 years ago the Senate of the 
United States asserted these claims to 
make certain that no one, without the 
permission of the United States Govern- 
ment, in any way would trespass upon 
the great petroleum deposits which be- 
long to the people of the United States. 

This resolution was favorably reported 
to the House of Representatives by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, with 
some amendments so that it would apply 
only to the submerged lands of the State 
of California. No further action was 
taken. I submit that two committees of 
the Congress acted favorably, and the 
Senate of the United States acted unan- 
imously. 

Beginning with the 1920's, California 
began claiming the ownership of sub- 
merged lands underlying the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel. That is a beautiful place, 
by the way. I should like to stop and 
think about it. It makes me feel very 
rested to talk about Santa Barbara. It 
issued oil and gas leases as a result of 
that claim. By 1938, Louisiana and 
California began to take a real and active 
interest in the offshore oil. Louisiana 
passed an act asserting that her bound- 
ary extended 27 miles into the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

That is a convenient thing to do. Ifa 
State runs short of land, all it has to do 
is pass another law and extend its 
boundaries, 

In 1941 the Texas Legislature passed a 
statute proclaiming its boundary to be 
1014 miles into the open sea on the basis 
of the previous boundary of the old Re- 
public of Texas. Since then both States 
have even gone further, on occasion as- 
serting control of the whole of the Con- 
tinental Shelf which in some places ex- 
tends nearly 150 miles out in the ocean. 

That is the trouble with the doctrine 
of State ownership of the submerged 
lands. We never know where the States 
are going to stop. That is one of the 
difficulties with the Holland joint reso- 
lution. It is written in very ambiguous 
language. It is filled with so much am- 
biguity and uncertainty that I think one 
can safely predict that if the Holland 
joint resolution passes, the States will 
immediately proceed to claim out into 
the Continental Shelf, beyond the 3-mile 
border, and beyond their historic bound- 
aries, By the way, the words “historic 
boundaries” are not to be found in the 
Holland joint resolution. That is again 
part of the propaganda, I say that the 
Holland joint resolution does nothing 
with certainty except to give away by 
legislative action title to lands, which 
cannot be given away without limiting 
the sovereignty of the United States. I 
shall point out again that this give- 
away of land to the coastal States—and 
in this instance particularly California, 
«Texas, and Louisiana—runs counter to 
the opinion of every law officer who ap- 
peared before the committee. It runs 
counter to the courts. It runs counter 
to our national history, and is a violation 
of the sovereign power of the Federal 
.Government in external matters, 
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Thus the issue and the controversy 
between three States and the Federal 
Government. To resolve this question a 
case was brought to the Supreme Court 
when the Federal Government brought 
suit against the State of California. 
Both sides submitted long briefs on the 
question, The Court had ample infor- 
mation before it on which to decide the 
case. In 1947 the Court held for the 
Federal Government. 

Let me digress for a moment to an- 
swer some of the legal jargon to which 
we have listened in this debate. There 
has been a great deal of legal hair split- 
ting in this debate. š 

From time to time the junior Senator 
from Minnesota has said to the Senator 
from Texas and to the Senator from 
Florida that the Court had before it the 
information concerning this case. I 
think I used the word “evidence,” and 
was soundly and roundly chastised for 
using that word. In any event, the 
Court had before it information per- 
taining to the claim of California to 
ownership of the land under the seas. 
The Court had information from the 
Federal Government. It had before it 
briefs from the Federal Government, in 
which the representatives of the Federal 
Government asserted that the Federal 
Government had title and ownership to 
the land under the seas. In the words 
of the legal profession, these documents 
are called “briefs.” The only trouble 
with the concept of briefs is that the 
briefs are never brief. The briefs are 
exhaustive. 

I wish to make the record very clear, 
so that we shall not have any further 
arguments of the hature of the argu- 
ment as to how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle. They consti- 
tute what I call legal hair splitting. Let 
us make it quite clear that in the Cali- 
fornia case, as well as in the Louisiana 
case, to which I shall refer later, and 
in the case involving Texas and the 
United States, all three of which cases 
were before the Supreme Court, the 
briefs were anything but brief. The 
briefs were exhaustive, and they carried 
within their context the information 
which the Court needed as to the perti- 
nent facts involved in the case. 

We can rest assured that the attor- 
neys for both sides in this litigation used 
every bit of information at their com- 
mand. We can rest assured that when 
an attorney appears before the United 
States Supreme Court or files a brief 
before the Supreme Court he is not 
merely putting down his name, address, 
and telephone number. He is giving to 
the Supreme Court all the information 
bearing on the question before the Court. 

I am not at all moved or impressed 
by the argument of the Senator from 
‘Texas and the Senator from Florida that 
they never had an opportunity to be 
heard in Court. Perhaps they did not 
have an opportunity to make a speech, 
but they had an opportunity to present 
their documentation. We have heard 
all sorts of talk about this question. 

Some of us are not lawyers, but we can 
all read. From an examination of the 
documentation in the briefs it is per- 
fectly obvious that the Supreme Court 
had plenty of information before it. It 
had volumes of information, hundreds of 
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pages of information, in the form of 
briefs, upon which to base its decision. 
Both sides submitted long briefs on the 
question. That expression may sound 
like a contradiction in terms, but the at- 
torneys submitted long briefs. The Court 
had ample information before it on 
which to decide the case. 

In 1947, in the case of California 
against the United States, a case pre- 


` cisely and specifically directed toward 


the issue of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State government had title 
and ownership in the lands under the 
sea, at the bottom of the sea, the court 
ruled that the submerged lands under 
the sea were the property of the United 
States of Amvrica, and not the property 
of California. The Court ruled that the 
Government of the United States had 
paramount rights—dominium et im- 
perium—ownership and control. I sub- 
mit that that ruling is today valid. I 
submit that the Court knew what it was 
doing, and I submit that the Congress of 
the United States is no place to retry a 
lawsuit which has been tried before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
Latin word “dominium” which the Court 
used in the Louisiana case, I believe, 
means ownership? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
say whether the word “imperium” means 
control? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It means control 
or jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So is it not true that 
the Court said that the Government not 
only had ownership of the submerged 
lands, but had ownership plus, rather 
than ownership minus? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That was the rul- 
ing of the Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not those who 
say that the Court did not declare that 
the Federal Government has ownership, 
therefore unintentionally misinterpret- 
ing the Court’s decision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that 
the Senator, in his very charitable way, 
has stated the case accurately. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
Court really said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had ownership plus sovereignty, 
with respect to the submerged lands? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Court said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And did not the 
Court say that the two coalesce and fuse 
together? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was said in 
the Texas case, where it was made very 
clear, referring back to the California 
case, and referring to the peculiar na- 
ture of sovereignty, that political rights 
and property rights flow. together—co- 
alesce, in this instance—when sover- 
eignty is involved. 

The Senator has again refreshed the 
record, so that we may nail these points 
down. I wonder why we have to do it 
so often, Possibly we have to repeat 
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and repeat and repeat so that the people 
of the United States may know that the 
law of the land, which has been inter- 
preted and applied by the Supreme Court 
in its rulings and decisions in 3 instances, 
is now subject to a political discussion 
in this great deliberative body, the 
United States Senate. Later I shall 
refer to the fact that perhaps we are 
setting a very dangerous precedent here. 

I wish to make the passing comment 
that under the Federal system of this 
great Republic, a system of government 
which is one of the marvelous and 
ingenious discoveries of all time, the 
powers of the sovereign States are bal- 
anced with the powers of the central 
Government, both internally and exter- 
nally. That is what we mean by the 
Federal system. Certain privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities are in the 
hands of the Federal Government; other 
privileges, rights, and responsibilities are 
in the hands of the respective State gov- 
ernments, 

I would say that the Founding Fathers, 
in establishing the Constitution, set up 
the judicial branch of the Government 
as a balance wheel, to make sure that the 
Federal Government would not usurp 
authority of the States, and to make sure 
that the State governments would not 
usurp authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court was estab- 
lished for this purpose. The Supreme 
Court maintains a very peculiar and yet 
significant function in the relationship 
between the central Government and 
the State governments. I shall point 
out that anyone who tampers with that 
system tampers with the core and the 
heart of the American system of govern- 
ment, the American system of shared 
governmental responsibility. 

Mr. President, two other cases reached 
the Supreme Court, affecting Texas and 
Louisiana. Again the Supreme Court 
held in favor of the Federal Government, 
again on the basis of long briefs by both 
parties. 

Let me say to the Senator from Illinois 
that a few moments ago I referred to 
the colloquy which has taken place from 
time to time between the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], and other Senators, with 
respect to whether or not the Supreme 
Court really had full information before 
it. I noted the fact that the Supreme 
Court had before it long briefs, and that 
the word “brief” should not in any way 
misinform a person as to the extent or 
comprehensiveness of the information 
presented. We have here a contradic- 
tion in terms. Lawyers’ briefs are not 
brief. Lawyers’ briefs are extensive, ex- 
haustive, and comprehensive. The law- 
yers who appeared before the Supreme 
Court were desirous of presenting the 
best case they could present. Therefore, 
they documented their case to the full- 
est extent. Of course, that is to their 
credit. 

In spite of these cases, Mr. President, 
and in spite of a long tradition, which I 
shall discuss in a few moments, we are 
being asked today to vote for legislation 
which will give the submerged offshore 
lands to the States. 

In other words, Mr. President, if the 
history of the country is against you, if 
the law of the country is against you, if 
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the courts of the Nation have ruled 
against you, if the Congress of the 
United States—at least the Senate, by 
its resolution in 1937—is against you, if 
the facts are against you, and if all the 
law is against you, what do you do? You 
come back into the Congress of the 
United States, after 7 years of effective 
propagandizing—and I emphasize that 
fact—by outside groups, and after you 
have softened up or hushed up the pub- 
lic, and after you have the editorial 
writers so bewildered that they write 
confusing editorials, and after you have 
lined up the governors, who have been 
told, “If you do not go along, you will 
lose control of your rivers and lakes,” 
and after you have confused, con- 
founded, and compounded everything, 
then you come back to Congress and say, 
“Now we have everything so confused 
that there is only one thing to do, and 
that is to establish a new policy.” 

The argument now is that there is 
confusion. Well, Mr. President, who 
made the confusion? The confusers 
made the confusion. There was not 
any confusion after the Supreme Court 
decisions. Some people did not like the 
decisions. Well, Mr. President, there are 
a great many people who do not like its 
decisions. The steel workers did not 
like the Supreme Court decision in the 
steel case. I recall that President Tru- 
man did not like the decision, but he 
abided by it. The steel workers abided 
by the decision, too. 

In a dispute between a State and the 
Federal Government the Supreme Court 
has original jurisdiction, not appellate 
jurisdiction. There is a reason for it, 
too. The reason is that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the great 
tribunal of justice which stands as the 
safeguarding mechanism of our Federal 
Republic. 

The issue before the Senate is clear. 
The issue is oil. The entire issue is oil. 
It is the ownership of oil. That is the 
real issue. It seems that whenever oil 
becomes involved in the affairs of the 
Federal Government something always 
goes wrong. 

In my judgment, the issue is not 
States’ rights. It is not socialism, 
either. Regardless of whether a State 
government or the Federal Government 
has control of the title to these lands, it 
is still political control. We do not get 
any less socialism because of State own- 
ership instead of national ownership. 
So there is no socialism involved. So- 
cialism is merely a word designed to ob- 
scure the issue. 

The issue is not tidelands. That has 
been gone into exhaustively. The issue, 
as I hope to show, is oil in the marginal 
sea and along the Continental Shelf. 
The issue is who shall have ownership 
and control for the purpose of develop- 
ment and exploration and for the pur- 
pose of the common good. Shall it be 3 
or 4 States? Shall 3 or 4 States have 
all of it, or shall the 48 States through 
their Federal Government share on an 
equal basis, with due deference to and 
respect for the security of our Nation and 
the education of our young people? 

I now turn to a discussion of that is- 
sue and its consequences. 

I believe it is of vital importance that 
we, as legislators, keep constantly in 
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mind the possible consequences of what 
we are doing. We cannot afford ever to 
legislate in a vacuum. We cannot, in 
this case, confine ourselves simply to the 
legal history of the measure in question, 
although this is an important part of the 
total picture. What is most important 
is that we consider the consequences at 
public policy of the proposal to cede, to 
give away, an estimated $50 billion worth 
of natural resources to 3 or 4 States. 

Now let me refer to the legal issues. 
I want to speak today chiefly to what I 
fear will be the consequences of this 
measure. But first, I want to say some- 
thing about its legal history. In a con- 
stitutional nation, as ours is, legal his- 
tory is extremely important in the estab- 
lishment of public policy. The legal 
history and doctrine which has been so 
thoroughly and so brilliantly discussed 
in the course of this debate are among 
the most important chapters in the con- 
stitutional history of our country. They 
are part of the chapter concerned with 
sovereignty—both internal and external 
sovereignty. They have consequences 
both for the adequacy of our Federal 
Government to manage our affairs at 
home, and for the operations of our Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with the rest 
of the world. 

The roots of the legal argument are 
evident in the vital difference between 
the Anderson bill and the Holland joint 
resolution. The Anderson bill confirms 
ownership in the States of tidelands, 
submerged lands beneath inland waters, 
filled lands, and historic bays and har- 
bors. The Holland joint resolution, in 
addition to confirming the State owner- 
ship recognized by the Anderson bill, 
would also cede to the States the sub- 
merged lands in the marginal sea and, in 
certain cases, beyond the marginal sea. 

Let me say a word at this point about 
a curious development in the legal argu- 
ment of those who support the Holland 
joint resolution. 

As I have said, one of their initial ar- 
guments to the people of my State and 
to the people of other States bordering 
on the Great Lakes was that a legal 
doctrine which reaffirmed the proprie- 
tory rights of the Federal Government in 
the offshore land beyond the tidelands 
and out to the ocean was in reality a 
threat to continued State ownership of 
the lands beneath the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, I have heard that argu- 
ment again and again. In fact, I recall 
that at one time the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and 
myself were on a radio program, where 
we were the guests of one of the great 
radio commentators, Mr. Edward Mur- 
row. Irecall how well the Senator from 
Texas did on that program, because 
“right off the bat” he began to talk 
about the Great Lakes—knowing that I 
come from a State that is very much 
interested in the Great Lakes. He used 
two principal arguments. One was that 
if the Federal Government took the sub- 
merged lands under the open sea—as if 
the Federal Government did not already 
have them—what would happen to the 
Great Lakes? In other words, he put 
up warning signals, and the attempt 
was made to frighten the people who live 
around the Great Lakes. 
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A moment later the argument was 
made that, “You folks along the Great 
Lakes have the submerged lands there. 
Why don’t you give us the submerged 
lands along the coast’”—in other words, 
Mr. President, one of those 50-50 propo- 
sitions, in the proportion of one horse 
to one rabbit. 

We have legislatures to pass laws, and 
we have courts to adjudge the constitu- 
tionality and the reasonableness of the 
laws, within the constitutional system. 
However, every once in a while a mem- 
ber of the legislature wishes to be a 
judge, and sometimes he cannot wait for 
an official appointment—particularly if 
he is a lawyer. He begins to pull at the 
bit, in his anxiety to be a judge. Of 
course, a judge has a lifetime position, 
and he does not have to run for office. 
His position is one of respect. I approve 
of all those features of the position. 
There is even a suggestion that the sala- 
ries of judges may be increased. I ap- 
prove of doing that. Furthermore, 
judges are able to retire at full pay, and 
judges are honored and respected. 

But what happens in this case is that 
when we in the legislature become en- 
gaged in the business of legislating, 
occasionally one of us will wish to wan- 
der far afield and will wish to be a judge 
in his own right. In other words, some- 
times some of us are not content with 
quoting from the opinions of judges, but 
we wish to set up ourselves as judges, 
and we wish to become accustomed to 
the judicial robes and the “feel” of the 
position, and we begin to develop a judi- 
cial temperament. That is said to be 
one of the most important elements of 
the job. Sometimes one spends years 
in acquiring a judicial temperament, but 
never gets appointed to be a judge. 

As I have said, one of the points made 
in connection with the discussion of the 
submerged lands was on the basis of 
assertions relating to the lands beneath 
the Great Lakes. One of the assertions 
was directed to the people of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, and other States along the Great 
Lakes. That assertion was to the effect 
that, “If you do not help to have the 
Holland joint resolution enacted into 
law, do you know what will happen to 
you? The Government of the United 
States will scoop out the bottom of the 
Great-Lakes and will own it.” 

A little later, when there entered the 
argument someone who knew better 
than that—someone who knew about the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and who 
knew that under both the Holland joint 
resolution and the Anderson bill, all the 
waters of the inland States are protected” 
for State jurisdiction—then the state- 
ment was made, “Well, be fair. You 
have these lands under the Great Lakes, 
so give us ours,” 

That was an effective argument for a 
time. The public officials and citizens 
of the Great Lakes States, without too 
carefully investigating the consequences 
and legal intricacies of the issues, knew 
that their States had a historic, legal, 
and moral claim to the Great Lakes 
lands. Many of them, therefore, re- 
acted to the appeal, and associated them- 
selves with the effort of Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Louisiana to gain for them- 
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selves, and away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the submerged lands off their 
coasts as far out as their eyes and the 
oil can travel. But the one thing wrong 
with this argument was that it was not 
true. The Supreme Court buried their 
argument in its grave, and beyond recall. 
Not only have the Supreme Court deci- 
sions been uniform and unequivocally 
clear in establishing State ownership of 
the Great Lakes, but the Court clearly 
held that there was a difference between 
the lakes and the ocean or the open seas, 

Mr. President, I shall not go into de- 
tail in all those cases, because they have 
been gone into again and again. How- 
ever, I should like to refer to one case 
which has been referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. That 
case, the leading case on the point of 
State ownership of the Great Lakes, is 
the Illinois Central case of 1892. The 
citation is Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
v. Illinois (146 U. S. 387). The Court 
concludes: 

That the State holds the title to the lands 
under the navigable waters of Lake Mich- 
igan, within its limits, in the same manner 
that the State holds title to soils under the 
tide water, by the common law, we have 
already shown, and that title necessarily 
carries with it control over the waters above 
them whenever the lands are subjected to 
use. But it is a title different from the title 
which the United States holds in the public 
lands which are open to preemption and 
sale. It is a title held in trust for the peo- 
ple of the State (452). 


In other words, in the Illinois Central 
case, so far as the Great Lakes States are 
concerned, it is settled that the State 
‘holds title to the lands under the navi- 
gable waters of Lake Michigan within its 
limits, and it holds its title in trust for 
the people of the State. 

So the fear technique has apparently 
been abandoned by the supporters of the 
Holland resolution; and now they have 
replaced the fear technique with the “it 
isn’t fair” technique. We now have the 
slogan, “It isn’t fair,” and it is a very in- 
teresting slogan, because most Americans 
want to be fair. The analogy is hardly 
appropriate, because land within the 
continental limits of the United States is 
one thing and land outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States is an- 
other. Not being able to frighten the 
people of Minnesota and other States, 
the proponents of the joint resolution are 
now attempting to appeal to their essen- 
tial sense of fairness. But this tactic is 
failing, too, and it is failing for the same 
old reason—because it is not correct. If 
we are to legislate on the basis of fair- 
ness, it is clear that the oil beneath the 
submerged lands belongs to all the people 
through the Federal Government, and 
not merely to 3 or 4 States only. That 
is the fair solution, and I suggest that 
we legislate on that basis. 

Evidence that the new technique is 
failing is the growing support from all 
parts of the United States for the Ander- 
son bill and against the Holland resolu- 
tion. In my own State of Minnesota the 
house of representatives resolved to that 
effect and similar resolutions have been 
passed in other State legislatures this 
year. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is full 
of resolutions from civic groups to the 
same effect. 
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But in order to allay any unnecessary 
fear and to quiet the erroneous conten- 
tion that the Great Lakes States are 
somehow involved in the Holland bill— 
other than to their detriment—the An- 
derson bill expressly confirms State 
rights in the waters and subsoils. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true that 
under the Anderson bill the title to sub- 
merged lands under inland waters is 
given to the States regardless of whether 
they are coastal States or inland States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, California, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida will have the 
same rights to the submerged lands un- 
der their inland waters as will the 
States adjoining the Great Lakes. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true, 
therefore, that we who are opposing the 
offshore giveaway nevertheless want to 
recognize the legitimate rights of the 
States to the submerged lands under 
their inland waters? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. He is stating what is in essence 
the philosophy of the Anderson bill, and 
what is in essence the philosophy of the 
court in its decisions. But he is reaffirm- 
ing it for all to see and behold, namely, 
that all States will be treated equally and 
equitably, on the same honorable terms; 
that all inland waters, bays, inlets, lakes, 
and rivers—all inland waters—will be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the States, 
and the lands thereunder will be in the 
control and ownership of the States. 

I sometimes wonder, Mr. President, 
why we have to make it so precise by 
statutory language, since it is equally 
precise in the law laid down by the Court, 
and the law of the Court is equally com- 
pelling and as controlling as is the stat- 
ute. But we have done so in order that 
there may be no doubt. I venture to say 
if everyone could know that, there would 
be a great deal of new thinking regarding 
the legislative proposals before the 
Senate. 

I pointed out, in a letter to the gov- 
ernor of my State of Minnesota, that the 
Anderson bill would completely protect 
the rights of the inland States to inland 
waters. I had not intended really to use 
the governor’s reply, but the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] one day on the 
floor of the Senate during the debate 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
mentioned the Governor of Minnesota. 
I am delighted to see the Senator from 
Texas come onto the floor at this time, 
because I want him to hear the letter I 
have received from the Governor of 
Minnesota. 

My only concern over the legislation pend- 
ing in Washington on underwater mineral 
or oil deposits is for the protection of our 
State’s interest. 

If Minnesota is assured any revenue from 
deposits to be found beneath Lake Superior 
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or our principal streams without necessity 
of the pending legislation— 


Namely, the Holland resolution— 


I assure you I am agreeable to such situa- 
tion. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota not realize that it would be 
unfair to the State of Texas and to the 
21 coastal States for Minnesota to have 
a quitclaim to all its million and a half 
acres under Lake Superior, one of the 
Great Lakes, which have been held to 
be open sea, and then for the Federal 
Government to take our lands, which 
have been held under the same rule of 
law? In other words, is it fair for the 
Senator or for the Governor of Minne- 
sota to support a legislative measure 
which would leave Minnesota with all its 
valuable resources under the Great 
Lakes, while at'the same time taking 
away a lesser amount of acreage from 
the 21 coastal States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam delighted the 
Senator has asked that question. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I think we 
ought to consider this little difficulty for 
the moment, because, as the Senator 
from Texas will, I am sure, testify—for 
he is an honorable man—formerly it 
was not “Is it fair?” The old line was, 
“You had better be for State ownership 
of these things, or the Federal Govern- 
ment will get you.” 

That is a very curious argument, it 
seems to me, because what we are talk- 
ing about, I may say to the Senator from 
Texas, is whether it is fair for the coastal 
States to go out into the open seas, which 
are declared to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, and take out 
all the reserves and resources. The sea, 
if it belongs to anyone, belongs to the 
Federal Government, and the Govern- 
ment is asked to give the resources away 
to three States. 

The question whether it is fair should 
be applied to that situation, The Court 
said the Great Lakes have some of the 
characteristics of the open sea. Well, 
Mr. President, monkeys have some of the 
characteristics of people, but they are 
not people. There are laws that pertain 
to people, and there are laws that per- 
tain to monkeys, but they are not the 
same laws. 

I am not going to be moved by this 
argument about the Great Lakes having 
characteristics of the sea. To be very 
frank about it, the rabbit has some of the 
characteristics of the kangaroo, but it 
is not a kangaroo. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should first like 
to yield to the Senator from Texas, who 
has engaged me in battle—— 

Mr.DANIEL. Having heard my name 
called in the cloakroom, I came immedi- 
ately to the field of battle. 

Does not the Senator from Minnesota 
know that the Supreme Court, in the 
case of United States against Rodgers, 
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said that the Great Lakes not only have 
characteristics of open seas, but went on 
in the next sentence and said, “They 
are high seas?” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Texas is a wise and good man, but he 
knows that that was an admiralty case, 
Admiralty law applies on the Great Lakes 
just as it applies on other large bodies 
of water. The case had nothing to do 
with who owns or controls submerged 
lands, or property rights, It had to do 
with admiralty law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me for 
&.moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Can the Senator cite 
any case or any statute which says the 
Great Lakes-are inland waters? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I cannot cite a 
single case in which a court has ever 
ruled that the Great Lakes are governed 
by any other law than that which applies 
to inland waters, 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
know that the case to which I have just 
referred holds that the Great Lakes are 
high seas, and that in 1893 Congress 
passed a law in which it was said: 

The words “inland waters” used in this 
act shall not be held to Include the Great 
Lakes and their connecting and tributary 
waters as far east as Montreal. 


The courts have always treated the 
Great Lakes as open seas, not as inland 
waters, exactly like the waters along our 
3-league belt in the State of Texas. 

I wish only to invite attention to the 
fact that I believe it is unfair for Sena- 
tors from the Great Lakes States to be 
supporting a measure which provides 
that they shall keep all their lands, but 
which refuses to allow the 21 coastal 
States to keep their same type of sub- 
merged land. Both Congress and the 
courts have said that the Great Lakes 
are not inland waters, but are open seas, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like. to 
Say to the Senator that, despite the elo- 
quence of his argument, the courts have 
never ruled that the.Great Lakes are 
open seas and as such are outside the 
sovereignty of the Federal Government. 
The courts have had a consistent doc- 
trine that they are inland waters, and 
they are treated as inland waters, the 
law to which the Senator has referred 
notwithstanding. 

a Pew, yield to the Senator from Tli- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Rodgers case, to which the Senator 
from Texas referred, involved.an act of 
violence on board a ship which was on 
the Canadian side of the Detroit River, 
and the question arose whether the ju- 
risdiction of the United States and the 
laws of admiralty prevailed on board an 
American ship which was temporarily in 
foreign waters, in a river connecting the 
Great Lakes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the is- 
sue. That is why I said it was one of 
admiralty law, and that it did not relate 
to dominion, control, jurisdiction, or 
ownership. ` 
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Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Rodgers case, like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, has nothing to do 
with the case of submerged lands un- 
Gerneath inland lakes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. When one can cite a case, par- 
ticularly if he thinks he can catch his 
opponent off guard, it sounds convinc- 
ing, but the Rodgers case is nongermane 
and irrelevant to the problem which we 
have before us, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now that our good 
friend from Texas is present, may it not 
be a good thing to reassure him that 
control and ownership of the submerged 
lands under inland waters of the State 
of Texas will be confirmed for Texas 
just as they will be for Minnesota and 
Ilinois? - 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed they will, 
There are quite a few square miles of 
inland waters. Expressed in acres, 
2,364,800 is the approximate area of the 
so-called submerged lands. Minnesota 
contains 297,760 square miles, and has 
over a million acres under the Great 
Lakes. We cannot always win from 
Texas. Occasionally a little thing like 
having a few more drops of water gives 
us a sense of pride and achievement, I 
want to thank Texas for letting us win 
that one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With reference to 
the ownership of submerged lands under 
inland waters, is it not a fact that the 
State of Illinois has control of approxi- 
mately 1,275,000 acres, whereas Texas 
has control of more than 2,000,000 
acres? Therefore, is not the Anderson 
bill twice as generous to Texas as it is 
to Illinois? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
If we are going to complain about what 
we have in our States, I am going to 
complain about Texas having all the oil. 
Texas ought to share with us. Let us 
be fair. Give us an oil well. I should 
like to see every American haye an oil 
well, I submit that the Anderson bill, 
with the Hill amendment, provides 
great opportunity for every American, 
not only to be free and equal, but to 
have an oil well. If it is not in his back- 
yard, he can at least go out and look 
at it in the free and open seas, if the 
Federal Government maintains jurisdic- 
tion, 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Minnesota that 
neither does Texas have any of the iron- 
ore deposits with which the good Lord 
blessed the State of Minnesota. The 
Lord blessed all of the States with cer- 
tain natural resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have pointed out to 
the Senator from Minnesota heretofore 
that the $2 million received by his State 
as royalties from iron ore obtained be- 
neath the submerged land of his State, 
whether inland or not, is more than 
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Texas has received in royalties from oil 
produced in her marginal sea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In whose mar- 
ginal sea? 

Mr. DANIEL. In Texas’ marginal 
sea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, that is 
the point at issue. 

Mr. DANIEL. From within our sea- 
ward boundaries. Is the Senator will- 
ing to divide with us all the iron ore 
under the Great Lakes within the State 
of Minnesota? Is the Senator willing 
to put all the iron ore in a common pot 
with the oil and divide it among all the 
people, or does he wish to hold all the 
iron ore for Minnesota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Texas is a very difficult man to deal with 
in such matters. I never knew that 
such a socialistic scheme would come 
forth on the floor of the Senate. Here 
we have an exponent of private rights 
of individuals who wishes us to divide 
what is ours, The Senator says, “We 
will divide up also what is yours.” 

The Senator speaks of “our borders.” 
But while the Senator asserts it, the 
Court has said, “You do not.” Thomas 
Jefferson, in 1793, proclaimed once and 
for all that the 3-mile belt around the 
Texas boundary belonged to the United 
States of America, and now 158 mil- 
lion Americans share in it. 

I say to the Senator from Texas that 
Texas will get what the Court says it 
deserves to get. The place where cases 
are adjudicated, the place where justice 
is dispensed, is not a political tribunal, 
such as a legislative body. That place 
is the courts. 

The whole judicial structure of our 
country was created, for one purpose, 
namely, to settle cases at law and cases 
in equity. This is a case involving juris- 
dictional authority between the Federal 
Government and State governments. 
No Member of the Senate knows better 
than does the Senator from Texas that 
the Supreme Court has original juris- 
diction of questions arising between the 
States and the Federal Government. 
Yet, unwilling to recognize its constitu- 
tional prerogatives of adjudication, the 
Senator says, “Let us settle the case here, 
because we think we know how it should 
be decided. We will take a political deci- 
sion.” 

What the Anderson bill proposes is a 
simple solution. I shall discuss the mat- 
ter of arithmetical division, to which the 
Senator from Texas has referred, and 
point out that in the great international 
domain, not under Pike Lake or Lake 
Minnetonka, not under any little inland 
water or lake, but out in the great open 
sea—and the United States for a cen- 
tury and three-quarters has adhered to 
the doctrine of the open sea—in the bot- 
tom of the ocean, where Minnie the mer- 
maid and all the little mermaids live, 
there is some oil, which the Senator from 
Texas says is “ours.” But no one else 
says so. The Supreme Court does not 
say so. Three times the Court has said 
that was not true. The Senate did not 
say so back in 1937, Unanimously, with 
two Senators from Texas on the floor, 
the Senate did not say so. 

Those sponsoring the giveaway have 
talked about the Federal Government 
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taking something that was theirs. They 
said that the Federal Government was 
going to grab something. Grab some- 
thing? The Federal Government was 
born with it. This matter has to do 
with sovereignty in the ocean areas, and 
is as much a part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the personality of a human 
being is a part of his person. He did 
not acquire it. It came with birth. 

But submerged lands beneath inland 
waters belong to the States. Both the 
Holland joint resolution and the Ander- 
son bill make it crystal clear that, 
whether it be Lake Superior, Lake Mich- 
igan, Lake Huron, Lake Ontario, or Lake 
Erie, those inland waters belong to the 
States, not because Congress has said so, 
but because the Supreme Court has 
already determined that question. 

In the Illinois Central Railroad case, 
the Court ruled that the State of Illinois 
could not sell the lake-front land, be- 
cause the State held it in trust for the 
people. The doctrine underlying the 
Illinois Central case is closest to the 
point now raised, and the Senator from 
Texas cannot find an argument to over- 
rule that doctrine. 

The Anderson bill takes from the legal 
decisions of the Court and writes into 
the statute language providing that 
wherever there are in Texas inland wa- 
ters, including bays, I may say to the 
Senator from Texas, inlets, and inland 
lakes, those belong to Texas. But the 
great ocean, where the waves are high 
and the storms rage in the night, where 
the Navy of the United States must pa- 
trol in order to safeguard our coasts, the 
ocean, is within the jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

The States along the coast are not go- 
ing to build navies to defend that area. 
They are not going to be able to convince 
other nations that they can speak for 
themselves when questions of interna- 
tional law arise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. I thank 
the Senator from Texas. I was becom- 
ing a little sleepy at that point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator if 
it is not true that if oil, gas, or iron ore 
should be found under the submerged in- 
land waters of Texas, such resources 
would belong to the people of Texas, 
just as iron ore, gas, or oil found under 
the inland water of Minnesota would be- 
long to the people of Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, that is cor- 
rect. That is only equity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, does it not 
follow that the Anderson bill is as fair 
to one set of States as to another? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
There can be no doubt about it. I shall 
point out that the opposition does not 
recognize the law. They do not recognize 
historical precedents. When we analyze 
this question we find that it is not only 
a domestic question. It is an interna- 
tional question, 

That is why no one is really happy 
with the Holland joint resolution. The 
Holland joint resolution is a measure of 
uncertainty and doubt respecting inter- 
national affairs. It satisfies neither the 
father nor the mother, neither the god- 
father nor the godmother, It satisfies 
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no one. It just had to happen. The 
delivery of something was promised, and 
it came about. It is not really the child 
that was expected. In fact, there is 
some doubt even as to its parentage, be- 
cause there is such complete confusion 
in its provisions. We will go into them 
later. 

Supporters of the Holland bill say that 
the Anderson bill is unfair because it 
confirms, for instance, the ownership of 
the Great Lakes States over submerged 
lands beneath the Great Lakes, but does 
not give the marginal sea to the States. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] met this issue head-on in their 
speeches, and completely demolished this 
argument. However, thos: who made 
the argument are not demolished, be- 
cause they are back in the fray today. 

The fact is that the States have always 
owned the tidelands, submerged lands 
beneath inland waters, and filled lands. 
The States have never owned the mar- 
ginal sea, much less 104% miles of the 
ocean. The Supreme Court has so ruled, 
in its every decision on these questions. 

Let me take up the first point first. 
The States have always owned the tide- 
lands and submerged lands beneath in- 
land waters. I am only reviewing what 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. HILL] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois went through at some 
length. 

The Pollard case of 1845—Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan (Howard 212)—decided 
this issue alone. It did not decide any- 
thing with regard to the open sea. In 
1947 the Supreme Court acknowledged 
that the Pollard case applied solely to 
tidelands proper. 

I refer also to the case of Mann v. 
Tacoma Land Company (153 U. S. 273), 
in the year 1893. That was a case in 
which the Court held that the title to 
tidelands is in the State, a proposition 
which has again and again been con- 
firmed by the Court. 

Moreover, the States have always 
owned submerged lands beneath inland 
waters. As the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovucras] has pointed out, the 
courts have always and consistently 
ruled that this is the case. Once again 
the line of decisions referred only to in- 
land waters, and to lands bordering on 
the sea and landward from the sea, 
These decisions in no way touched upon 
the question of the territorial sea. 

In all fairness, let me say to my friend 
from Texas that there are no decisions 
which touch upon the territorial sea, or 
relate to the land under the territorial 
sea. The Senator from Texas may say 
that some day there may be such a case. 
His prophecy is as good as mine. But I 
submit that either measure, the Holland 
joint resolution or the Anderson bill, 
covers this point fairly, and in a com- 
prehensive manner. 

Finally, the States have always been 
held to own bays and harbors less than 
10 miles in width, and also certain 
historic bays and harbors. The case of 
Martin v. Waddell (16 Peters 367), 
which, I again recall, was the subject 
of great debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, is the leading case, and all other 
court decisions have been consistent 
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with it. The ruling so far as the Great 
Lakes are concerned has been consist- 
ently followed. 

The courts have ruled with reference 
to inland lakes, and such decisions have 
been consistently followed. They have 
ruled, as in the case of Martin against 
Waddell, with reference to bays, and 
those decisions have been uniformly fol- 
lowed. So no shadow of doubt is cast 
upon the legal doctrine which has been 
made clear and plain by the court, 

Let us now turn to the fundamental 
point of difference between the Anderson 
bill and the Holland joint resolution. 
The Holland joint resolution seeks to 
go further than the Anderson bill in 
ceding to coastal States properties which 
they have neyer owned and which the 
Federal Government has always owned, 

I wish I could say that loud enough 
so that it would echo from one shore 
to the other. The Holland joint reso- 
lution seeks to cede to the coastal States 
properties which they have never owned. 

The Holland joint resolution, there- 
fore, seeks to go further than the Ander- 
son bill. There can be no shred of doubt 
that the coastal States do not have own- 
ership in the territorial sea. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator was 
talking about going to the courts with 
arguments. Does not the fact that a 
case reaches the Supreme Court indicate 
that there has been some controversy 
or some claim? Would the fact that a 
claim had been made in the Supreme 
Court, and there denied, justify Congress 
in overruling the Supreme Court? If 
that were the case, would we not have 
chaos? Would not the same justifica- 
tion be available to every person who 
lost a case in the Supreme Court? He 
could come to Congress and make a 
plausible argument, or try to make an 
argument, to the effect that because he 
was a contender in the Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court decided the 
case against him, therefore Congress 
ought to step in and reverse the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are times, it 
seems to me, when there is involyed the 
question of constitutionality of a law, 
or when some imperfection in the law 
may be pointed out by the court in hold- 
ing the law to be unconstitutional. 
Then it becomes the duty of the Congress 
to legislate in that field, and to clarify 
the situation. 

However, I make this differentiation: 
When there is a dispute between a State 
and the Federal Government relating to 
boundaries or to the sovereign powers 
of the respective political jurisdictions, 
that is a case for the Supreme Court. I 
do not see how the Congress of the 
United States could add anything but 
confusion by trying to interfere in a 
question of equity or a question of legal 
sovereignty. The Senator and I both 
know that the Congress of the United 
States can do nothing beyond what the 
Constitution permits. I submit that the 
measure before us might very well be 
declared to be unconstitutional, because 
I think it limits the sovereignty of the 
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Federal Government, and I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress of the United 
States can limit the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government. In other words, 
Congress cannot limit constitutional 
powers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Suppose the State 
of Maryland or the State of Virginia 
should make some claim to ownership or 
control of portions of the District of Co- 
lumbia, after valuable oil resources had 
been discovered in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and suppose the State should 
take the case to the Supreme Court. 
Of course, it would lose the case in the 
Supreme Court. Then, because the 
State had made a certain contention in 
the Supreme Court, it could use that as 
a jurisdiction for trying to persuade 
Congress to overrule the Supreme Court 
and give the State title and ownership 
with respect to certain portions of the 
District of Columbia. Would not such 
a case as I have supposed be parallel 
to the case we have before us at the 
present time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that would 
be an analogous case. I think it has 
characteristics of similarity, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would not this 
situation also be somewhat similar? At 
one time six of the original Colonies 
claimed all the rest of the United States. 
If they carried a case to the Supreme 
Court and claimed that at one time they 
had made a claim to the rest of the 
United States, and if they lost their case 
in the Supreme Court, that fact would 
not be very much justification for them 
to come before Congress and ask that 
all the other States be abolished and 
their territory be given back to the 
original States, would it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly it would 
not be. I pointed out earlier today that 
whenever we have peculiar problems 
that relate to the States and the Federal 
Government, the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court was 
provided for in the Constitution as a 
sort of balance wheel. In other words, 
it was set up as an arbitrator. It was 
set up as the institution to preserve the 
Federal structure and to guarantee the 
powers of the Federal Government, as 
well as the powers of the State govern- 
ments. 

It is a very sensitive governmental 
structure. There is nothing like it in the 
rest of the world. The Supreme Court 
was given original jurisdiction. I em- 
phasize the fact that there are only a 
few instances in which original juris- 
diction is given to the Supreme Court, 
which means that a case is originally 
brought in, the highest court. Such 
cases are those relating to Ambassadors, 
Ministers, and consuls. ‘Their offices 
are symbols of the attributes of national 
sovereignty. They represent the sover- 
eign power. The Supreme Court also has 
jurisdiction in disputes between States 
and the Federal Government. Why did 
the constitutional fathers provide for 
that? They provided for it in the Con- 
stitution in order to protect the integrity 
of the Federal ‘system of our Govern- 
ment—the relationship between National 
powers and State powers, the relation- 
ship between the sovereign powers of the 
respective 48 States, or at that time of 
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the Original Thirteen States, and the 
sovereign powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am amazed to hear some persons 
say that the Supreme Court ought to be 
overruled in its decisions which have 
brought about the measure now before 
the Senate. This is not ordinary legis- 
lation. It essentially affects the con- 
stitutional structure of our country. It 
involves the sovereign power of the 
Federal Republic. It concerns the rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government to 
the States. There is only one place 
where such questions can be settled, and 
that is in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was going to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota it we would 
not be embarking on a very dangerous 
philosophy, if Congress should pass the 
joint resolution, which, if followed log- 
ically, might result in reducing the Su- 
preme Court to an impotent body, or in 
even abolishing its power altogether? 
If we establish the precedent of overrul- 
ing the Supreme Court when it decides 
a contested matter, because large and 
powerful influences feel that they are not 
going to get as much out of some ex- 
ploitation as they would like to receive, 
will we not be starting on the path of 
rendering the Supreme Court impotent, 
and even abolishing it as a very im- 
portant judicial part of our Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my opin- 
ion, I say to the Senator from Tennessee. 
I believe that when we start to tamper 
with the original jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, the unique function that is 
reserved for it in the constitutional sys- 
tem, we are literally tampering with the 
whole structure of the American Goy- 
ernment, 

I listened to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee as he developed this point at some 
length on Saturday, and I think it would 
be well for us to read the RECORD care- 
fully and review what the Senator from 
Tennessee brought. to our attention? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota find anywhere in his 
study of the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, when the remark- 
able document under which we live, the 
Constitution, was written, that any pro- 
posal was seriously made at any time 
that the Congress be given the power or 
function to overrule decisions of the 
highest court of the land, particularly 
in matters wherein the Supreme Court 
had been given original and exclusive 
jurisdiction, as it is given in contests be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that I did not find 
any such information. I believe I have 
studied the subject rather carefully. I 


have studied very carefully the proceed- - 


ings of the Constitutional Convention, 
not only recently, but throughout the 
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years. I point with some justifiable 
pride to the fact that that has been a 
special area of study of the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and it has been a 
very interesting area of study. 

An interesting point to be noted at 
this juncture in the debate is that the 
purpose of our Constitution was to pre- 
vent what might be called jungle war- 
fare between the respective States and 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, That was the purpose ofit. I 
am not referring to statutory law. Con- 
gress can always give the Court jurisdic- 
tion by statutory law. The jurisdiction 
over controversies between the States 
and between the States and the Federal 
Government was what might be called 
basic jurisdiction provided for in the 
Constitution. 

The reason behind that was to keep a 
Semblance of order in the Federal sys- 
tem. If we remember the background, 
if we remember what transpired before 
the Annapolis convention and before the 
Mount Vernon convention—meetings 
called by George Washington and his 
compatriots to review the tremendous 
difficulties of the time, in order to de- 
termine what could be done to strengthen 
the Articles of Confederation—we will 
remember that the large States, such as 
Virginia, which was considered to be one 
of the large States, were setting up their 
own tariff barriers and their own cur- 
rency, and even trying to conduct their 
own foreign relations. The entire con- 
federation began to break down. There 
were trade wars and diplomatic dif- 
ficulties. At that time the American 
States were the laughing stock of the 
world, because the other countries did 
not know with which one of the American 
States to deal. No European government 
knew with which of the American State 
governments it should deal. f 

One of the purposes of the Constitu- 
tion was to make sure that the Federal 
Government would have sovereign power, 
Mr. President, sovereign power cannot be 
divided. One of the purposes of the Con- 
stitution was to make sure that the Fed- 
eral Government would have sovereign 
power in all foreign affairs and in all 
external matters and in so far as the 
law between nations is concerned. 

For example, the President has great 
powers as Commander in Chief, for pur- 
poses of our national defense. He also 
has tremendous powers in foreign policy; 
we may as well admit that. After all, 
the foreign policy of our country is made 
by the President, under the Constitution, 
and through his Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I had intended to refer 
a little later to one of the Federalist 
Papers, but perhaps it will be just as well 
for me to refer to it now. 

In one of the Federalist Papers, Alex- 
ander Hamilton speaks of the defects of 
the then existing confederation; and he 
States why the new Constitution—which 
today is our basic law—was written. .. 

I now read from Federalist Paper No. 

A circumstance which crowns the defects 
of the confederation, remains yet to be men- 
tioned—the want of a judiciary power. 


Mr. President, I know the Senator 


from Tennessee will particularly remem- 
ber this passage. 
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I read further: 

Laws are a dead letter, without courts to 
expound and define their true meaning and 
operation. The treaties of the United States, 
to have any force at all, must be considered 
as part of the law of the land. 


I shall repeat that portion of this one 
of the Federalist Papers, as written by 
Alexander Hamilton: 

The treaties of the United States, to have 
any: force at all, must be considered as part 
of the law of the land. Their true import, 
as far as respects individuals, must, like all 
other laws, be ascertained by judicial deter- 
minations. To produce uniformity in these 
determinations, they ought to be submitted 
in the last resort to one supreme tribunal. 


In other words, Mr. President, Alex- 
ander Hamilton there was calling for the 
Supreme Court. : 

I read further: 

And this tribunal ought to be instituted 
under the same authority which forms the 
treaties themselves. These ingredients are 
both indispensable. If there is in each State 
a court of final jurisdiction, there may be 
as many different final determinations on 
the same point as there are courts. There 
are endless diversities in the opinions of men. 
We often see not only different courts, but 
the judges of the same court, differing from 
each other. To avoid the confusion which 
would unavoidably result from the contra- 
dictory decisions of a number of independent 
judicatories, all nations have found it nec- 
essary to establish one tribunal paramount to 
the rest, possessing a general superintend- 
ence, and authorized to settle and declare, in 
the last resort, a uniform rule of civil jus- 
tice. 

This is the more necessary, where the 
frame of the Government is so compounded, 
that the laws of the whole are in danger of 
being contravened by the laws of the parts. 


Mr. President, that is necessary where 
the laws of the Federal Government are 
in danger of being contravened by the 
laws of the State governments; in other 
words, where the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government is in danger of being 
contravened by the assertions of Sena- 
tors from the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Florida, for example. 

NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION TO TABLE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRIS- 
worp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; provided it is 
understood that in yielding, I shall not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; with that under- 
standing, of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With that under- 
standing, Mr. President, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to make a 
brief statement. 

Last night I stated that at 7:30 this 
evening, I would move to lay on the table 
the Anderson amendment. I have re- 
ceived protests from approximately five 
Senators who are out of town, and who 
have either telephoned or telegraphed 
to the effect that I did not give adequate 
notice about this matter. 

There are also 3 or 4 Senators who 
have felt that there should be some ad- 
ditional debate; and they are Senators 
who favor the joint resolution. 
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Therefore, my intention is to change 
the plan, and to postpone until Monday 
making the motion to table. 

I myself do not think the motion I 
Was proposing to make at 7:30 this even- 
ing would in any way shut off debate, be- 
cause other amendments can be offered 
and ample debate can be had. Never- 
theless, I do not wish even to be subject 
to the charge that has been made, 
namely, that in some way we are arbi- 
trarily cutting off debate. 

Therefore, on next Monday I shall 
make the motion to table. At that time 
every Senator will have a chance to be 
present, and every Senator will feel 
there has been adequate debate. 

In this connection, I may say that this 
evening it is planned to have the Senate 
take a recess when the Senator from 
Minnesota finishes his speech, but not 
earlier, let us say, than 7p.m. The de- 
bate will continue tomorrow, tomorrow 
night, Friday, Friday night, and Satur- 
day, at Ieast during the day on Saturday. 

Under those circumstances, I believe 
that every Senator will have time to say 
everything he wishes to say on the 
amendments and on the joint resolution, 
and there will be no question about the 
availability of ample time to discuss this 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
then, the Senator from Ohio will move 
on Monday to lay the Hill amendment on 
the table. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, on Monday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
from Ohio be willing to postpone that 
motion until Wednesday ? 

Mr. TAFT. No. 

In fact, I am very hopeful that it will 
never be necessary to make the motion; 
I hope that Senators who are opposing 
the joint resolution will agree on a limi- 
tation on debate which I shall submit to 
them in the morning. Thus, I hope that 
it may not be necessary to make the mo- 
tion on Monday, but that the question of 
voting directly on the amendments and 
on the joint resolution may be settled be- 
fore then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Ohio proposing that the Senate 
take a recess this evening at 7-o’clock? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, and that the debate 
continue on Thursday and Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday and Friday evening. 

If the Senator from Minnesota wishes 
to continue after 7 p. m. today, in order 
to finish his speech, then we shall con- 
tinue; but if he wishes to stop at a time 
around 7 o’clock or thereafter, we shall 
promptly take a recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Ohio will agree that 
if I have not concluded my remarks by 
7 p. m. today I may complete them to- 
morrow, beginning at 11 a. m. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to make a 
“deal” about the length of the speech the 
Senator from Minnesota will make to- 
morrow, if that is the case. I do not 
think I could agree about that in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be satis- 
factory to the Senator from Ohio to 
agree that I be permitted to speak for a 
couple of hours tomorrow? 

Mr. TAFT. I would rather discuss 
that later. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Ohio is in a very charitable mood at this 
time, and I should like to bargain right 
at the moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
distinguished majority leader has madea 
very wise move and a very wise decision. 
If the Senate continues to consider the 
pending matter tonight and Thursday 
and Thursday night and Friday and Fri- 
day night and Saturday, it seems to me 
there will be ample time for every Sena- 
tor to record his views. 

It seems to me essential that we arrive 
at an understanding as to when we will 
take final action on this measure. I 
hope that all Senators, particularly those 
on this side of the aisle, will take note of 
the announcement just made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. If Senators 
have speeches which they wish to make 
on the pending amendment, I hope they 
will be prepared to make them this week, 
and then be ready with any other 
speeches on the subject they may wish to 
deliver next Monday, when the Senate 
convenes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope to confer a little later with the 
Senator from Ohio, to see whether we 
may negotiate about the proceedings to- 
morrow. I feel, as does the Senator from 
Ohio, that collective bargaining is an 
honorable process; and if we could get 
away from the present discussion for a 
moment, I believe it perhaps would be 
possible for us to settle the matter ina 
few minutes. 

Mr. President, I was referring to the 
contention of the coastal States to own- 
ership of the territorial seas. By this 
time the Recor is filled with evidence 
on the point, that the coastal States do 
not have ownership to the territorial 
seas. It ought to be sufficient to point 
out that the Supreme Court, in the first 
case ever to deal with the subject of 
cwnership of the territorial seas—and I 
wish to emphasize that it was the first 
case ever to deal with the subject— 
decided in 1947 that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had ownership and paramount 
rights in those seas. The Court re- 
affirmed that decision twice in 1950. 

An article entitled “Who Owned the 
Ocean in 1776,” written by Irving Brant 
and published in the New Republic, 
points out that from the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Conti- 
nental Congress claimed control over the 
territorial waters. Mr. President, I think 
this is a new point brought out in the 
debate, and since we have been told there 
were no new points, I should merely like 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

In 1779, a committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress reported on the su- 
preme control of the United States over 
the several State jurisdictions in mari- 
time matters. It stated: 

That this control is necessary in order to 
compel a just and uniform execution of the 
law of the nations, and being essential to 
the supreme sovereign power of war and 
peace, the Congress could not divest them- 
selves of it. 


That is a very significant statement, 
In 1779 the Continental Congress, which 
was our first legislature, once the Col- 
onies declared their freedom as several 
independent States declared for the su- 
preme control of the United States over 
the several State jurisdictions in mari- 
time matters. It stated: 

That this control is necessary in order to 
compel a just and uniform execution of the 
law of nations, and being essential to the 
supreme sovereign power of war and peace, 
the Congress could not divest themselves 
of it. 


In other words, the Continental Con- 
gress said that even the Congress itself 
could not divest itself of the responsi- 
bility for supreme control over the ter- 
ritorial seas. I have the exact quotation 
in reference to this, from the journal 
of the Continental Congress. I have 
here the journals of the Continental 
Congress, and the one to which I wish 
to refer is volume XIII, of the year 1779, 
pages 1 to 500. I quote from page 135, 
which bears a date in February 1779. 
I read: 

That by the sixth section of the same 
resolution the Congress assert the supreme 
control by appeal over the several jurisdic- 
tions for deciding on captures made in the 
high seas. That this control is necessary 
in order to compel a just and uniform exe- 
cution of the law of nations, and being es- 
sential to the supreme sovereign power of 
war and peace, the Congress could not divest 
themselves of it. That this control extends 
as well over the decisions of juries as judges; 
otherwise the juries would be possessed of 
the ultimate supreme power of executing 
the law of nations in all cases of captures, 
and might at any time exercise the same by 
a general verdict without a possibility of 
being controlled; a construction which in- 
volves many inconveniences, and absurdities, 
which destroys an essential part of the 
power of war and peace; and would disable 
the Congress from giving satisfaction to for- 
eign nations complaining of a violation of 
neutralities, of treaties, or other breaches 
of the law of nations, and would, therefore, 
enable a jury in any one State, to involve 
the United States in hostilities; a construc- 
tion which for these and many other ob- 
vious reasons, is inadmissable. 


I think that is a very important doc- 
trine. What it boils down to is that the 
Continental Congress, believed that not 
even the Congress itself could divest it- 
self of the responsibility for supreme 
control in matters pertaining to the ex- 
ternal affairs of the United States, and 
that an attempt by any of the several 
States to assume such authority might 
get us into all kinds of trouble—and it 
used the word “hostilities.” 

Mr.MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr, MURRAY. Is it not a fact that 
at the hearings the Attorney General of 
the United States conceded that if the 
Congress attempted to cede or make a 
quitclaim grant to the particular States 
in question,'it would face a constitutional 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
correct, The Senator from Montana, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Interior and insular Affairs, knows that 
the Attorney General admonished the 
committee to be extraordinarily careful 
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in the matter of such legislation as is 
proposed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, but at the same 
time he suggested, did he not, that some 
of the constitutional difficulty might be 
avoided by merely giving the States the 
right to administer and develop the 
oil deposits in question, and to retain 
the proceeds thereof? Would not that 
in the Senator’s estimation, be a mere 
subterfuge, a mere piece of political 
trickery, to avoid the constitutional ques- 
tion which would be raised if there were 
an attempt to convey the title outright? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator. I would think so. The Sena- 
tor has put his finger on the very crucial 
point in all the hearings. If I may 
again refer to the Continental Congress 
report, which is all a part of the great 
legal history of this country, even in 1779 
the Congress said it would be impossible 
to have separate juries in the several 
States making separate decisions in 
maritime cases, because in that event 
all sorts of trouble would ensue. So it 
said it was inadmissible—unthinkable, 
literally—to have separate juries in the 
several States undertake to decide on 
maritime matters. 

I submit that the international 
questions involved in such a situation 
are so numerous and so perplexing that 
I cannot for the life of me see how 
anyone can ignore the effect of the Hol- 
land measure on such vital international 
questions, when in fact they are very 
serious, and cause us great trouble even 
at this hour. 

During the period of the Revolution 
the national sovereignty was deemed to 
extend to the territorial waters. I desire 
to repeat that because I think it should 
be given prominence, and should be made 
an integral part of this Recorp. The 
national sovereignty was deemed to ex- 
tend to the territorial waters during the 
period of the Revolution, even before the 
formation of the present constitutional 
government. Last Thursday the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] devel- 
oped this point still further. I do not 
think it necessary to repeat the points 
he made—I would refer the Senate to 
pages 2891-2893 of the Recorp of April 
9, particularly the quotations from Mr. 
Justice Story’s commentary upon the 
Constitution, and from Mr. Justice 
Sutherland’s celebrated opinion in United 
States against Curtiss-Wright Export 
Co. The burden of the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] was 
that national sovereignty, from the date 
of the Declaration of Independence, re- 
sided not in the individual States, but in 
the United States. Thus the control 
over the territorial sea, traditionally ex- 
ercised by the British Crown during our 
colonial period, passed to the United 
States of America, and not to the indi- 
vidual States. 

Let me now read a little bit from Mr. 
Justice Story’s Commentaries on the 
aoe Page 152, book II, section 
210: 

Now, it is apparent that none of the col- 
onies before the Revolution were, in the most 
large and general sense, independent or soy- 
ereign communities. They were all originally 
settled under, and subjected to, the British 
Crown, Their powers and authorities were 
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derived from and limited by their respective 
charters. All, or nearly all, of these charters 
controlled their legislation by prohibiting 
them from making laws repugnant or con- 
trary to those of England. The Crown, in 
many of them, possessed a hegative upon 
their legislation, as well as the exclusive 
appointment of their superior officers; and a 
right of revision, by way of appeal, of the 
judgments of their courts. 


Mr. Justice Story then proceeds to 
point out that the colonies could make 
no treaty, could declare no war, could 
send no ambassador, regulate no inter- 
course of commerce, nor in any way act 
as sovereigns in negotiations between in- 
dependent States in respect to which 
they stood in common relation as Brit- 
ish subjects. The legislation of one could 
not be controlled by any other. 

In section 211 Mr. Justice Story says: 


In the next place, the colonies did not 
severally act for themselves, and proclaim 
their own independence, It is true that 
some of the States had previously formed 
incipient governments for themselves; but it 
was done in compliance with the recommen- 
dations of Congress. 

In the next place, the colonies did not 
severally act for themselves, and proclaim 
their own independence, It is true that 
some of the States had previously formed 
incipient governments for themselves; but 
it was done in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of Congress. * * * But the Dec- 
laration of Independence of all the colonies 
was the united act of all. It was “a declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled;” 
“by the delegates appointed by the good 
people of the colonies,” as in a prior declara- 
tion of rights they were called. It was not 
an act done by the State governments then 
organized, nor by persons chosen by them. 
It was emphatically the act of the whole 
people of the united colonies, by the instru- 
mentality of their representatives, chosen 
for that among other purposes. It was not 
an act competent to the State governments, 
or any of them, as organized under their char- 
ters, to adopt. Those charters neither con- 
templated the case nor provided for it. It 
was an act of original, inherent sovereignty 
by the people themselves, resulting from 
their right to change the form of govern- 
ment, and to institute a new one, whenever 
necessary for their safety and happiness. So 
the Declaration of Independence treats it. 
No State had presumed of itself to form a 
new government, or to provide for the exigen- 
cies of the times, without consulting Con- 
gress on the subject; and when they acted, it 
was in pursuance of the recommendation of 
Congress. It was, therefore, the achieve- 
ment of the whole for the benefit of the 
whole. The people of the united colonies 
made the united colonies free and independ- 
ent States, and absolved them from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, The Declara- 
tion of Independence has accordingly always 
been treated as an act of paramount and 
sovereign authority, complete and perfect 
per se, and ipso facto working an entire dis- 
solution of all political connection with, and 
allegiance to, Great Britain. And, this, not 
merely as a practical fact, but in a legal and 
constitutional view of the matter by courts 
of justice. ` 


Mr, President, what does that prove? 
It proves what the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DovcLas] pointed out in even 
greater detail, and, I may say, with more 
persuasiveness, that national sovereignty 
was deemed to extend to territorial wa- 
ters; that by the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence the sovereign 
power of the Government was already 
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established, both externally and in- 
ternally. The burden, therefore, of the 
Senator’s remarks was that the jurisdic- 
tion resided not in the individual States, 
but in the United States, which is exactly 
what the commentary of Justice Story 
points out. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In his review of the 
constitutional history of our country, 
both preceding and during’ the Consti- 
tutional Convention, has the Senator 
from Minnesota reached the clear con- 
clusion that there is no question about 
the fact that the doctrine of American 
sovereignty is what we call a doctrine 
of totality; namely, it was a doctrine of 
the Nation as a whole, and whatever 
sovereignty an individual Colony had, 
merged with the total sovereignty of the 
Nation as a whole? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I surely concur in 
that statement. I may say that the 
Court case to which I referred a moment 
ago, United States against Curtiss- 
Wright Export Co., bases its whole ruling 
upon the absolute soverign power of the 
Federal Government over these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that involved in the measure 
pending before the Senate is the im- 
portant constitutional question as to the 
meaning of sovereignty? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that when Texas, California, 
Louisiana, and Florida, or any other 
State or any other Territory that became 
a State, joined the Union, whatever 
sovereignty it may have previously had 
merged with the total sovereignty of the 
Nation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a doctrine 
which I accept as being valid, and I 
think it is generally accepted in court 
decisions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that under the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty it is absurd to assume 
that such sovereignty would cover a 


~ variety of boundaries over which it would 


be applied? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I would say 
that would be a valid assumption. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that when we refer to national 
sovereignty, we are referring to the sov- 
ereignty of one country with a common 
boundary, and not a country with a 
variety of boundaries, so that the bound- 
ary from the coastal line of one State 
would be one distance, and from the 
coastal line of another State it would 
be another distance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree completely 
with what the Senator has said. So 
far as the boundary line of our country 
is concerned, it is the geographic bound- 
ary line of the Nation, the earth and 
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coastline borders of the Nation, and for 
purposes of national sovereignty, name- 
ly, the protection and the security of the 
people, a 3-mile safety belt, so to speak, 
around the exterior limits of the area of 
the United States. A doctrine of inter- 
national law developed in the early 18th 
century and later clarified in more 
precise terms by Thomas Jefferson es- 
tablished the 3-mile belt. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


"Senator from Minnesota yield for one 


other question at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that Jef- 
ferson talked about a unit boundary line, 
and not a boundary line of variations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that his research on this prob- 
lem causes him to reach the conclusion, 
as I have reached the conclusion—and 
when I deliver my speech on the subject 
I shall deal primarily with the interna- 
tional problems involved—that there is 
no precedent in international law cases 
to which the United States has been a 
party for a claim that under the doc- 
trine of sovereignty we have a valid 
boundary line along the coastlines of 
the United States beyond the 3-mile 
limit? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that I think that one of the 
most intelligent and controlling argu- 
ment in the present debate is the fact 
of the consistency of the position of the 
United States Government in terms of 
exercising sovereign power over a 3-mile 
uniform belt around the coastline of the 
United States, in cases in court and out 
of court, in conferences with foreign 
ministers, in consultation at the inter- 
national tribunal at The Hague. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I wish to ask the 
Senator if he has any objection to my 
propounding a series of questions. I 
shall be glad to oblige him if he does not 
desire interruptions, but I should like 
to ask a series of questions regarding 
the sovereignty of this Nation, in con- 
nection with points I desire to bring out. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Iam delighted the 
Senator from Oregon is taking the time 
to ask questions. I only regret that I 
cannot ask the Senator from Oregon 
questions. I can only pay him the just 
and well-deserved tribute that I know 
very few men, not ‘only in the Senate, 
but also in the Nation, who know the 
law better than does the Senator from 
Oregon, or who are better equipped to 
explain to the Senate and to the public 
the implications of the legislative pro- 
posals now pending, so far as they con- 
cern international law and the sover- 
eign power of the United States. I am 
honored by the Senator’s questions and 
his presence on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. In asking my next ques- 
tion, let me assure the Senator from 
Minnesota that I fully appreciate but 
do not deserve the compliment he has 
extended to me. I wish to ask this series 
of questions because they relate to what 
I regard as one of the important weak- 
nesses of the joint resolution pending 
before the Senate. 
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Does the Senator from Minnesota 
agree with me that undoubtedly the 
passage of this measure will accrue to 
the benefit of certain selfish economic 
interests and forces in the respective 
States to which the joint resolution 
would apply, and that that fact is prob- 
ably a great motivating reason why we 
are confronted with this type of pro- 
posed legislation in the Senate today? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my opinion— 
and I make this statement strictly as my 
opinion—that while, for example, the re- 
spective oil companies have not become 
directly involved in the controversy, 
nevertheless, because of the limited area 
in which they would need to exercise 
any influence, it would be to their advan- 
tage to have State control rather than 
Federal control. In other words, it is 
simply a political fact that. the smaller 
the area of jurisdiction is, the more sub- 
ject to concentrated economic and po- 
litical pressure this wide expanse 
would be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Has not that been the 
history of the activity of powerful eco- 
nomic lobbies throughout the life of this 
Nation, in respect to their activities in 
State legislatures? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer to the 
Senator’s question is a very obvious one. 
If one refers to the legislative history of 
the several States, he will find that what 
the Senator has asked in the form of a 
question turns out to be a political truth; 
namely, that it has been well acknowl- 
edged in the history books of this land, 
and in the great economic interpreta- 
tions of our history, that, for instance, 
the timber interests, the railroad inter- 
ests, and the utility interests had their 
heyday at State levels of government. 

The many acts which were passed in 
the reform period of the 1880's, includ- 
ing the Warehouse Acts, and some of the 
cases that came before the courts, re- 
lated to excesses on the part of groups 
that were running rampant. 

Lincoln Steffens’ autobiography and 
other books point out that legislature 
after legislature was completely con- 
trolled. It was said that certain rail- 
road companies could literally tell on 
what day a legislature would meet and 
at what hour it would recess. Those 
events are now a matter of history. 
Thank goodness some of it is in the past. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that one 
of the many objectives of the great fight 
which was made by those two great lib- 
eral conservationists, Teddy Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot, in their effort to 
protect the natural resources of this 
country, was to bring to an end the dep- 
redations of powerful economic lobbies 
operating in the public domain, which 
they were exploiting to the detriment of 
future generations of Americans? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s 
statement is absolutely true. The two 
great Americans to whom the Senator 
has referred have gained a position of, 
I might almost say, immortality in the 
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hearts and minds of the American peo- 
ple, because they had the courage to 
fight exploiters and to develop a policy 
of conservation, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the Holland joint resolu- 
tion raises again for conservationists in 
the United States the challenge to keep 
faith with the great objectives of Teddy 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot in pro- 
tecting the national resources of the 
country, belonging to all the people, for 
the continued benefit of all the people? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that is one 
of the basic issues involved in the pro- 
posed legislation in connection with the 
entire subject matter of public policy 
relating to the conservation and use of 
the natural resources of the United 
States. Iam delighted that the Senator 
from Oregon again has accented the par- 
ticular problem before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question, 
which I shall ask before I begin my line 
of questions on the problem of inter- 
national law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that whatever oil there may be 
under the submerged lands is the last 
great reservoir of oil belonging to all the 
people of the Nation, and that it ought to 
be conserved and preserved for the na- 
tional defense, and not turned over to 
private industry for exploitation, par- 
ticularly since we do not know what is 
going to happen 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 years 
from now, the world situation being 
what it is, and do not know how soon 
we may need that oil for national de- 
fense and the protection and security of 
the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly, I agree 
with the Senator. I think the Senator 
from Oregon was present when the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
spoke at some length on the national 
defense aspects of the legislation pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

I recall, as perhaps does the Senator 
from Oregon, a conference with the 
former Secretary of the Interior relat- 
ing to some of the tremendous problems 
that affect our country in connection 
with oil, oil products, and the interna- 
tional questions involved. 

I believe that Americans ought to 
know, that they ought to be told in no 
uncertain terms, that the necessity for 
vast oil reserves is a matter of life or 
death. I think the public ought to know 
that this matter is every bit as important 
as the stockpiling of atomic bombs, if 
not more so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it was very wise and states- 
manlike for Harry Truman, as one of 
his last acts as President of the United 
States before leaving office, to place this 
great oil reserve under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Navy for its pro- 
tection and wise conservation, and for 
use at any time it might be needed, when 
the security of the Nation might be 
threatened by another holocaust? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it was cer- 
tainly a very wise and patriotic decision 
on the part of the President; and I wish 
to goodness that we could get the people 
to realize how very important it is that 
the naval reserve of oil which President 
Truman established be maintained and 
continued, and not be permitted to be 
utilized and exploited for momentary 
benefit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it is important to empha- 
size, reemphasize, and reiterate over and 
over again the fact that today we are 
importing, to meet our oil needs, in ex- 
cess of 1 million barrels of oil a day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I think it should also be noted 
that the population of the Nation is 
growing. Industrial expansion con- 
tinues. With both population increase 
and industrial growth, there is a greater 
demand upon the oil reserves of this 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, in view of the fact that 
our oil needs now are such that it is nec- 
essary for us to import in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 million barrels, more or less, 
a day, it is plain shortsightedness on the 
part of the Congress to proceed to turn 
over this last great oil reserve which we 
have to the States, which in turn will 
soon see that it is placed in the hands 
of the oil companies for exploitation for 
industrial purposes, when it should be 
kept as a safety-first measure, for the 
defense of our country in case of a third 
world war? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I could not agree 
more thoroughly with the Senator. I 
am delighted that the Senator from Ore- 
gon has seen fit to highlight, by ques- 
tions, the strategic importance of the 
vast offshore oil reserves. It is incred- 
ible to me that something as important 
as the subject matter to which we now 
give our attention is not spread across 
the front pages of every newspaper in 
the land. We ought to be worried about 
the situation. We ought to be wonder- 
ing what may happen in the days to 
come, and whether our great Nation 
may someday be short of the substance 
needed to defend itself. 

Let me say to the Senator that it is my 
intention, during my discussion, to in- 
vite the attention of Senators to some 
of the findings of the Paley Commission 
on Natural Resources, 

We Americans are a proud and boast- 
fulpeople. We think we have unlimited 
quantities of everything. We have been 
brought up to believe that all we have 
to do is to pick the heart out of every 
watermelon and throw the rest of it 
away, when, in truth, our Nation is in 
dire need of protecting and conserving 
every mineral, every bit of timber, its 
waterpower, and its oil and gas re- 
serves, We are using them up at un- 
precedented rates, and are now a great 
importing nation with respect to many 
of the basic materials we need in our 
economy, 
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I do not know how we can get Amer- 
icans to becomre excited about their fu- 
ture. They can become excited about 
a mink coat, but they do not seem to be 
excited about a $50 billion bath of oil. 
They do not seem to be excited about the 
great natural resources and reserves of 
this country. They need to become 
excited over that question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The comments of the 
Senator open up a great many vistas and 
subjects upon which I should like to 
cross-examine him. They take me 
away from the main line of questions 
which I wish to raise in connection with 
sovereignty, and the international com- 
plications which I think would result 
from the passage of the pending meas- 
ure. I shall come to that question in 
a moment. 

First, let me ask a question based 
upon the last comment of the Senator. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
agree with me that the American people 
are being sold political soap these days 
by clever propagandists and public rela- 
tions experts who are trying to delude 
the American people into believing that 
the protection of their Federal rights 
somehow involves creeping socialism? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can only say this 
to the Senator: First of all, I agree that 
one of the greatest soap operas of all 
times is being perpetrated, particularly 
with reference to some of the misinfor- 
mation which has gone out with respect 
to the legislative proposals before us. 
The Federal Government has been 
painted as a bogeyman. 

The Senator from Oregon knows as 
well as does the Senator from Minne- 
sota that some of the greatest programs 
for the protection of the public good 
have come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I refer, for example, to the con- 
servation program of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the public-power program of 
Teddy Roosevelt, and other programs, 
Teddy Roosevelt was a great socialist. 

I refer also to the fights against 
monopoly in order to give free enter- 
prise an opportunity to live under the 
Clayton Act, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act. I 
refer also the establishment of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In asking the questions, © 
I want to say that the Senator from Min- 
nesota is a most delightful person to 
cross-examine, because he keeps open- 
ing up new vistas for questions I should 
like to ask. The question I now want 
to ask him is this: Is he aware of the 
fact that when Abraham Lincoln enun- 
ciated the great Republican doctrine I 
still stand on, although so many of my 
former party members, I respectfully say, 
have left it, namely, that it is the duty 
of our Government to do for all the 
people what they cannot do for them- 
selves, which places responsibility on the 
Congress to protect the public interest 
by passing the necessary legislation to do 
for all the people what needs to be done, 
was smeared by the smear artists of his 
generation as a Communist? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed; the 
Senator is right. What was written 
about Lincoln in those days would not 
even be permitted to be printed these 
days. We modern politicians think that 
we take it on the chin occasionally. Let 
me say that no man ever suffered more 
abuse from his opposition, unless it be 
Thomas Jefferson, than did Abraham 
Lincoln. Generally we can. find out 
what kind of man a person is, not so 
much by who is for him, but who is 
against him. That is generally true. I 
think that goes back to time immemo- 
rial. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator also fa- 
miliar with the fact that when Lincoln 
took the stand that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do the things necessary to 
be done to prctect the interests of the 
people, he was smeared as a Socialist and 
as a Communist? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Idid not know that 
they called him a Communist at the 
time. If they did not, they certainly 
had another word for it. 

Mr. MORSE. They did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They called him a 
Socialist, I know. 

Mr. MORSE. And a Communist. 
Will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
labor under the impression, does he, 
that the smear leveled against liberals 
by calling them Communists, fellow 
travelers, or Socialists is new to our 
generation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, indeed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I will get back to the 
question of sovereignty in a moment or 
two. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator that the question of sovereignty 
is a very interesting legal study. I am 
delighted to discuss it with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I have done my 
homework in that subject. I have gone 
through many documents and books on 
the subject. However, Iam so entranced 
with what the Senator from Oregon is 
discussing with me in his questions, I 
hope we can keep it up. We can later 
return to a discussion of sovereignty, 
perhaps during the coffee hour. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 
3i Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. MORSE. In mentioning the sales 
tax in his very pertinent and keen re- 
marks a moment ago, I wonder whether 
the Senator from Minnesota was aware 
of the fact that today’s press indicates 
that the Republican Secretary of the 
aay is on the side of a national sales 
ax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I have 
read in the press. I always like to give 
the gentleman the benefit of the doubt. 
In other words, I have not heard Secre- 
tary Humphrey say himself that he is in 
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favor of it. It has been reliably reported 
that he is. 

I may say to the Senator from Oregon 
that it is hardly news to me. We have 
been toying around with the general idea 
in Congress for quite a while. Every 
time we have a little trouble raising rev- 
enue someone figures out a way of get- 
ting a sales tax across. Of course, we 
must not call it a sales tax. 

It is similar to what is before us. We 
must not say it is a giveaway. We must 
call it a tidelands bill. We must not 
call what we are doing here a debate. 
We must not call it an effort to bring 
some enlightenment upon the subject 
matter before us, because of its many 
ramifications. Instead, it is called a fili- 
buster. 

It is said, “Maybe we will lay the 
Anderson amendment on the table, or 
vote on it tomorrow or the next day.” 

Mr. President, there is a certain 
amount of psychological warfare going 
on. However, I want to tell the Senator 
from Oregon something. We are not 
scared. We have a lot to say. There is 
much more argument to be made. Even 
if motions are made to lay amendments 
on the table, the Senator will be sur- 
prised what will happen. The amend- 
ments will jump right up again as quickly 
as they are pushed out. They will come 
back reborn. So there will be plenty 
of work for us to do in the days to 
come. Ido not want anyone to interpret 
what I am saying as being anything 
but what I mean, namely, that there is a 
lot of debate to be had yet. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us stay for a while 
with the sales tax. It is a dangerous 
threat. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota agree with me that a sales tax is 
not based upon the principle of the 
ability to pay, but upon the principle 
of necessity to buy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
There is only one tax that is based on 
the ability to pay, and that is the in- 
come tax. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that a national sales-tax pro- 
posal is a typical Republican reaction- 
ary doctrine? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to ex- 
pand on that general subject matter, but 
I shall yield to the Senator from Oregon 
for another question. 

Mr. MORSE. My next question still 
has to do with the sales tax. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota agree with me 
that any proposal for a sales tax is a 
proposal, in fact, to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
given a philosophical and economic 
evaluation of the sales tax that I think 
is beyond contradiction. I think he is 
absolutely right. It is a shifting of the 
burden of responsibility of paying for 
the Government to those who can least 
afford it and removing it from those who 
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are best able to pay it. That is putting 
it another way. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I wish the 
Senator from Oregon would ask me 
whether I am in favor of a sales tax, so 
that I can say “No.” 

Mr. MORSE. I have no jurisdiction 
over the time of the Senator or over 
what he says in response to a question 
Iask. I would welcome his dissertation 
at length on any question I ask him. 
However, I shall-ask him another ques- 
tion. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota agree with me that as liberals we 
have the duty, if we are to keep faith 
with what we consider to be our trust 
under the oath of office we took, to fore- 
warn the American people that now is 
the time for them to take stock of their 
heritage in the natural resources of the 
United States, and to do what we can, 
before it is too late, to protect the Ameri- 
can boys and girls who will be living 
50, 75, 100, 200, 300, and, I hope, cen- 
turies from now, in freedom in this 
country, and to protect their interest in 
the legacy that ought to be theirs, name- 
ly, the national interest in the natural 
resources of this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Oregon 
for the philosophy he has proclaimed, 
namely, that there is no doubt that there 
is a definite need for the Congress and 
every public official and every citizen to 
take inventory of the great natural re- 
sources of our country—and not only to 
take inventory of what is left, but to 
take inventory of what we have dissi- 
pated. z 

The only purpose of studying histo: 
is to obtain, from the past, knowledge 
which will help to guide us in the future. 

Mr. President, every time the Federal 
Government in its responsibility as 
trustee for the people has relaxed its 
control over the resources of the Na- 
tion, those resources have been exploit- 
ed, dissipated, wasted, and utilized for 
the benefit of the few, but at the ex- 
pense of the many. The result has 
been to leave the country poorer, 

That is the truth of the matter, Mr, 
President. What I am saying has been 
demonstrated in hundreds of surveys. 

I submit there is no evidence that any- 
one can produce that if we let these 
great, vast, unknown, untold treasures 
of submerged lands, with their oil, gas, 
and other resources, leave the hands of 
the Federal Government, and go into 
the hands of individual States, and ul- 
timately into the hands of private in- 
dividuals, we shall do nothing but 
weaken the national security and the 
national welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Before asking other 
questions, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota whether he plans to speak at 
some length this afternoon, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
I am to speak until about 7 o’clock, and 
then I understand the Senate will take a 
recess. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that I am fairly well prepared for 
rather extensive discussion of several 
matters. 

Mr. MORSE. That being true, if the 
Senator from Minnesota does not object, 
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I think I shall ask him further questions, 
and in doing so I shall approach a little 
nearer to his desk, so that I can help 
him save his voice. 

In further reference to the charge of 
creeping socialism that has been levelled, 
is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Minnesota that by that means the 
private utilities are attempting to make 
the American people believe that if Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is maintained by Con- 
gress over the great public power dams 
which have been built with the tax- 
payers’ money, for the benefit of all the 
people, and if Congress fails to vote to 
turn over those dams to the private utili- 
ties, Congress will stand convicted of the 
charge of favoring creeping socialism? 
Is the Senator from Minnesota aware of 
that charge by the private utilities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very much 
aware of it. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Oregon knows that on sev. 
eral occasions when I have read adver- 
tisements by certain private utility or- 
ganizations, condemning socialism, the 
Federal multipurpose hydroelectric proj- 
ects, and when I have observed the pub- 
lication of what I consider to be gross 
falsehoods, which in the form of such 
advertisements have been broadcast to 
the American people, that I find that the 
cost of publishing those propaganda 
sheets, which have appeared in our press 
and in our magazines, frequently has 
been permitted to be deducted, for tax 
purposes, as a business expense. In 
other words, those costs are chargeable 
as part of the costs of operating the 
business. In that way the American 
people are to be told that the projects 
which are operated for them by their 
own Government are not good for them, 
and that such activities constitute a 
threat to free enterprise, and are bad 
for the people, and that in that respect 
the Federal Government is working 
against the interests of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, if we had listened to 
that kind of talk a few years ago, the 
kerosene lamp manufacturing business 
would still be a thriving enterprise, the 
American farmer would be without elec- 
tricity, and many persons in various 
metropolitan communities would now be 
paying excessive rates for electricity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware of the fact that, by 
design, American big business—which, 
of course, has become the real spokes- 
man of the Eisenhower administration— 
is seeking to convince the American peo- 
ple that they should pay tribute to 
American monopoly by turning over to 
Monopolies the taxpayers’ power plants 
and, in turn, letting the monopolies 
charge the higher consumer rates which 
all experience shows the American con- 
Sumers have to pay when they obtain 
power from private monopolies? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am aware of 
that. I know that the Senator from 
Oregon, along with a few other Sen- 
ators, will recall the developments in 
that situation. The other day the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] was 
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directing his attention to this very sub- 
ject. The fact is that at this time only 
a few voices are being raised in protest 
against the second great giveaway which 
is now proposed. 

If we permit the Holland joint reso- 
lution to pass, thus giving away the peo- 
ple’s treasure, thus giving away the God- 
given resources below the sea, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, as I believe, and 
in violation of our history and our her- 
itage and of every rule of law; if this 
Congress gives away these assets, that 
are worth from $50 billion to $100 billion, 
then, indeed, every Member of Congress 
will have the obligation, literally, of see- 
ing what else the Congress can give 
away, and a. movement of that sort will 
begin, The grazing lands and the tim- 
berlands will be next. How some per- 
sons would like to get hold of them. 
The next will be the multipurpose dams, 
with the hydroelectric power projects, 
including the TVA. 

Some persons may say that is fan- 
tastic, but it is not fantastic at all. 
Nothing is more fantastic than to have 
three or four States say to the rest of the 
Nation, “Give us the ocean.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Then do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Minne- 
sota agrees with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. DoucLas] 
when he describes the Holland joint 
resolution as a come-and-get-it meas- 
ure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not think that 
is a proper description, because, as I 
view the situation, we shall actually 
deliver it. [Laughter.] This measure 
will be one of f. o. b: wherever you want 
it. That is absolutely what this meas- 
ure will amount to, Mr. President, It 
will not even be necessary to come and 
get it. 

Mr. HILL. If this measure be a de- 
livery joint resolution, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has so well stated 
it is, will not the joint resolution be 
an invitation to come and get all the 
other things the Senator from Minne- 
sota has mentioned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Of course, in the merchandise field it 
is customary to use a big leader to en- 
tice the rest of the trade. Similarly, in 
order to make sure that we in Congress 
get a little business, we are going to give 
away assets valued at from $50 billion to 
$100 billion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, Am Ito understand that 
the Senator agrees, then, with what took 
place in connection with the debate on 
the pending measure the other day, and 
does the Senator agree with the com- 
ment I made on the floor of the Senate 
when I said, “It is a grab bill, by which 
it is proposed to give away the natural 
resources of America to politicians, to be 
handed out by them to greedy constitu- 
ents”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say that 
was a sharp, precise, and, I may say, 
rather accurate description, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Returning to the cam- 
paign which is being financed by the 
monopolies of the country, to pull the 
wool, so to speak, over the eyes of Amer- 
ican public opinion, does the Senator 
agree with me that not a single one of 
the great multiple-purpose dams which 
were built by the taxpayers and proved 
to be so essential to the defense of our 
country in World War II would have 
been built with private capital? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is very well aware of 
some of the important testimony which 
was taken in the Congress in the late 
1930's. I recall quite vividly testimony 
pertaining to the Federal power reserves 
of this Nation, and it seems to me that 
as late as the year 1939, when Hitler’s 
legions were on the first stages of their 
conquest, the private utilities presented 
testimony to committees of the Congress 
of the United States to the effect that 
they had plenty of power to meet any 
emergency. Yet, I may say to the Sen- 
ator, the Nation had to suffer black- 
outs and brownouts in World War II, 
and great projects had to be built to 
supply necessary production, and nu- 
merous emergency measures had to be 
taken. In World War II we had a 40- 
percent power reserve. At the present 
time we are running along with about 
an 11 to 12 percent power reserve, which 
is not considered even a safety factor of 
any real consequence. So the Senator 
from Oregon is correct. Without the 
great multiple-purpose dams we would 
have been without the power to build an 
airplane, because it was necessary to 
make aluminum, and to make aluminum 
electricity is necessary to convert bauxite 
into aluminum oxide. Electrical power 
is the key to the production of aluminum, 
Electrical power is the key to the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. So let us 
make no mistake about it. I see my 
friend the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] entering the Chamber, 
He knows a great deal about the great 
developments which have taken place in 
the Tennessee Valley. Without the 
great power projects such as TVA the 
security of the Nation would have been 
in jeopardy, make no mistake about that. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, Is it not true, however, 
that the private utilities sought to pre- 
vent development of the great multi- 
purpose dams of the Tennessee Valley? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct. That is one of the sad 
political truths of our time. That is 
true, And they still fight against the 
same program, which left plenty of room 
for everyone to make a dollar. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that had 
we left the development of this project 
to the private utilities of the country, 
we never would have had the power in 
a quantity. necessary to manufacture the 
aluminum needed in order to give us 
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superiority in the air during World 
War II? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe 
that anyone, living or dead, can disprove 
what the Senator has stated. I think it 
is absolutely true that, had it been left 
entirely in private hands, we would have 
been in a terrible situation. I may say 
to the Senator that, even as it was, even 
with the great developments of TVA and 
similar projects, we were short of power, 
really short; and we are becoming shorter 
in our power supply. all the time, despite 
all the great developments. The answer 
is to be found by determining whether 
the energy output keeps up with produc- 
tion demands, whether it keeps up with 
population increase, whether it keeps up 
with new industries, whether it keeps up 
with new homes. The fact is that it has 
not kept up with those demands. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, considering the dangerous 
threat to world peace presented by Rus- 
sian communism and the importance of 
keeping ourselves so strong that Russia 
will always recognize that she has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by an 
aggressive course of action against us, 
we have an obligation, as Senators, to 
do those things necessary to keep the 
defenses of the United States strong? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon is entirely correct. I am sure 
he knows, as well as I do, that the great- 
est known reserve of oil in the world is 
to be found at the back door of the Soviet 
Union, in the Near East. I think the 
public knows, and I am confident the 
Senator knows, that there is one oilfield 
in that area that produces 150,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day. There are untapped 
resources of oil, the like of which the 
world has never known, at the back door 
of our most formidable enemy, in a 
country which has little or no means of 
defense, and yet here in the Senate we 
hear talk about overruling former Presi- 
dent Truman’s order to make a naval 
reserve, an oil reserve, for the security of 
our Nation, of these great possible treas- 
ures of oil in the submerged areas of the 
sea. It simply seems incredible that 
there should be talk about giving them 
away, about taking them from the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. Of 
course, I may say to the Senator from 
Oregon what I am sure he realizes, that 
no responsible law officer of this Govern- 
ment, neither the present Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Brownell, his predecessors, Mr, 
McGrannery, Mr. McGrath, nor any 
other Attorney General, has ever testified 
that the Federal Government has the 
right to give away title to this land. 

The present Attorney General of the 
United States, the President's principal 
legal adviser, says it cannot be done. 

What bothers me most is the way in 
which the proponents of the pending 
measure have disregarded the decisions 
of the Court, have disregarded 3 Supreme 
Court decisions, have disregarded the 
testimony of the Attorney General, have 
disregarded the testimony of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, have disregarded 
the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, have 
disregarded the rules of international 
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law—have simply thrown all that away, 
at the same time saying, “We are going 
to deliver to you tomorrow morning the 
great vast oil reserves in the submerged 
lands.” A “giveaway bill” is really the 
proper title of the pending measure. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that when one comes to ana- 
lyze President Eisenhower’s campaign 
speeches on this subject, he has great 
difficulty in reconciling the position 
taken by General Eisenhower on this 
subject during the campaign with the 
advice of his own Attorney General, as 
set forth in his testimony before the 
Senate committee, in regard to how far 
we may extend boundaries out into the 
ocean? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator is kind. Let me be more blunt. 
It is impossible to reconcile the cam- 
paign talks with the testimony of the 
Attorney General. That is impossible. 
I not only make the statement, I shall 
also produce the evidence. I have be- 
fore me the evidence relating to the 
campaign, and I have before me the 
speeches of Mr. Stevenson and General 
Eisenhower. The speeches are here, the 
words are here, and the testimony of 
the Attorney General is to be found— 
I can cite the page from memory—at 
page 925. I pick up the book of the 
hearings conducted on the submerged 
lands, and the testimony of the Attorney 
General is found at page 925. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States says we cannot give ownership 
away, that we cannot give title to the 
States. And, yet, Mr. President, the 
campaign speeches were much different 
from that. I shall go into them, in more 
detail, at a later time. I think I should 
quote, briefly, from President Eisen- 
hower’s speech at Lubbock, Tex., in 
which he said: 

Along with this, and in furtherance of my 
conviction that we must fight against the 
growing centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government, I spoke briefly of the tide- 
lands—the oil lands—question, off your 
coast. * * * I said I believed the lands 
belonged just exactly where they had be- 
longed for a hundred years, with the States 
that owned them, 


If the President had omitted that 
phrase “States that owned them,” he 
would have been in a much better posi- 
tion. When the President said the lands 
belonged exactly where they belonged 
for more than a hundred years, he was 
correct. They belonged to the Federal 
Government. 

Later on I shall read quotations from 
speeches of the respective candidates for 
the Presidency, and I think I can point 
out that the pending measure neither 
conforms to the view of the President, 
nor does it represent the testimony of 
the Attorney General, nor does it repre- 
sent the original claims of the authors 
of the quitclaim proposal. It just hap- 
pened. It is one of those peculiarities 
in the legislative process of government. 
It settles nothing; it does not even pour 
oil on the troubled waters. It opens up 
the possibility of untold litigation, it 
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conflicts with and represents a repudia- 
tion of our national policy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Speaking half face- 
tiously, does the Senator agree with me, 
referring to his remark that the speech- 
writer should haye been fired, that if 
the President had fired all the speech- 
writers who sold misstatements of fact 
to the people in his campaign speeches, 
he would have been without any speech- 
writers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I think I will let 
that question just hang up there. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Getting back to the 
problem of protecting the defenses of our 
country, does the Senator agree with 
me that the defense and security of the 
United States of America require the 
protection and development of the maxi- 
mum potential kilowatt-hour electric 
power on the streams of America? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct. We should 
have a very sizable electric power in re- 
serve at all times, not less than from 40 
to 50 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

i Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. MORSE. If that be true, does the 
Senator agree with me, as a cosponsor 
of the Hells Canyon Dam bill, that it is 
not in the defense and security interests 
of our country to permit any private 
utility monopoly to obtain control of 
the Snake River and be allowed to build 
there low-head dams which will pro- 
duce, by a rough estimate, only approx- 
imately 50 percent of the potential kilo- 
watt-hour power of the Snake River? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to 
the Senator from Oregon that I joined 
with him’ as a sponsor of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam bill simply because I thought 
it was in the national interest. It should 
be noted that the electrical output from 
hydroelectric facilities there would not 
reach directly into the area which, in 
part, I represent, Minnesota, but, never- 
theless, the development of the facilities 
would increase the overall electrical 
energy output of the Nation. There is 
great need for it. The Senator should 
be commended for bringing to the at- 
tention of the people the fact that the 
so-called low-head dams are just a way 
of dissipating the wealth of the Nation. 
They are a way of actually utilizing 40 
or 50 percent of what is available and 
letting the rest be dissipated. It is an 
effort to restrict production, on the one 
hand, but, essentially, it is a way to 
drive the Federal Government, as trus- 
tee for the people of these great re- 
sources, out of the power business, even 
though the Government does no more 
than sell the power to others to use. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that, from the standpoint of 
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protecting the defense of the Nation) 
there is a direct relationship between 
preserving for future generations of 
Americans the maximum power reserve 
of our streams and preserving for future 
generations of Americans their heritage 
in the great reservoir of oil in the sub- 
merged lands which may be sorely 
needed? We do not know when in the 
future we shall need it to supply our 
defense needs in case of an attack by 
Russia, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We need both. 
We must develop the hydroelectric po- 
tentialities of the Nation. 

I think all we need to do is to ask the 
people to read the reports on our natural 
resources, the report of the Paley Com- 
mission, for example. We need these 
resources desperately. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
representatives of our Government in 
the executive branch, the branch which 
is charged with the conservation, ad- 
ministration, and care of our natural 
resources, have not only once, but time 
and again, urged upon the Congress 
that the appropriate Department be au- 
thorized by the Congress to proceed with 
the wise development and conservation 
of the oil in the submerged lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The Senate of the United 
States instructed.the Attorney General 
to do so. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that not 
only was the Attorney General instruct- 
ed to take steps to insure Federal rights 
in the properties, but to pursue a wise 
policy of development and conservation 
of the oil in the submerged lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not correct to say that 
if this oil should be needed it could not 
be secured overnight? In other words, 
some estimates indicate as many as 4 or 
5 years as the length of time it would 
take, properly and wisely to develop the 
oil and make it available, if some na- 
tional emergency should bring about a 
great need for the oil. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thatiscorrect. I 
think it has been noted several times that 
a great deal of exploration and develop- 
ment work must go on. Anything that 
would delay it might very well be a very 
serious impediment to the security and 
defense of the country. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
Other question? 
` Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, With the knowledge we 
have of the need for the wise and proper 
conservation of oil, is it not a shocking 
thing that the Holland joint resolution 
Should be before us today without any 
provision whatever in it that. would give 
authority to anyone or make it possible 
for anyone to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the submerged lands? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not only 
unusual, but it seems to me that this 
oversight has within it some undertones 
which indicate it would be better to let 
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the oil be frittered away without any 
attention being paid to the national se- 
curity interests. I am delighted that 
the Senator has pointed it out. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator 
think that there may be at least some 
persons who feel that if this giveaway 
measure is passed, and they can get the 
benefits from it, they will undertake to 
reach out and take at least some of the 
oil from the Continental Shelf, in the 
area lying beyond that which this meas- 
ure would give away? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Imay say that the 
ambiguity and uncertainty in certain 
areas of the Holland joint resolution, 
particularly as it relates to boundaries 
and to the Continental Shelf, constitute 
an open hunting license to proceed 
forthwith and, at a later date, to move 
on to the Continental Shelf. That is 
exactly what is going to happen. If in 
the past, in the 1940's, in almost open 
defiance of the courts, efforts have been 
made to move into the marginal sea, 
what does the Senator from Alabama 
think will happen if the Holland joint 
resolution is passed? 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that another 
body at one time passed a bill which gave 
away a large portion of the revenue 
from the oil on the Continental Shelf, 
beyond the area which it is now pro- 
posed to give away under the Holland 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Was the Senator 
referring to the previous Congress? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
In other words, the legislative proposal 
now before the Senate is limited as com- 
pared to some of the previous proposals. 
Let us be quite clear that the intent and 
desire of the proponents has already 
made itself manifest very abundantly. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the pro- 
posed legislation contains, as did its 
predecessor, nothing which in any way 
would limit, stop, or forestall further 
proposals for giveaways on the Conti- 
nental Shelf? ,. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall first answer 
the Senator's question: Yes. 

Second, President Eisenhower's Attor- 
ney General told the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to include in 
the joint resolution a special provision 
to make it unmistakably clear that once 
and for all the entire area of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. belonged to the Federal 
Government, for the purpose of enabling 
the Federal Government to exploit and 
develop it at once, I shall quote the 
language later. I cite it for the benefit 
of those who have any doubts. I would 
ask the Senator to listen to the state- 
ment by Attorney General Brownell: 

First. For the purpose of minimizing con- 
stitutional questions, I consider it of pri- 
mary importance that any statute combine 
a program (a) authorizing the States to 
administer and develop the natural resources 
from the submerged lands within a line 
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marking their historic boundaries with (b) 
specific authorization to the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to de- 
velop the lands outside of that line, with the 
income therefrom going to the entire Na- 
tion. 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not correct to say that 
the pending joint resolution ignores and 
pays no attention whatsoever to the rec- 
ommendation of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Attorney Gen- 
eral might just as well have never been 
appointed or have gone to law school, 
so far as his testimony, advice, or coun- 
sel was respected. The advice, counsel, 
and testimony of the Attorney General 
were ignored, 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The advice and counsel of 
the Attorney General of the Eisenhower 
administrator were ignored, just as 
were the advice and counsel of the rep- 
resentative of the State Department in 
the Eisenhower administration ignored? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The advice of the Attorney 
General and the advice of the repre- 
sentative of the State Department were 
ignored. The proponents of the Holland 
joint resolution are having a tough time 
finding an attorney representing the 
Government, no matter what adminis- 
tration is in office, who is willing to be a 
party to the giveaway. When a man 
takes the oath of office as Attorney Gen- 
eral, he looks at the Constitution, he 
represents the President and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and he 
looks back over the historical decisions of 
the Government from the time of the 
first days of the Republic. 

The Attorney General said: 

The second thing you must do is to make 
it specifically and absolutely clear that in the 
Continental Shelf, beyond the historic 
boundaries, the Federal Government has abe 
solute right, jurisdiction, and control for 
purposes of development, 


But what did the committee do? 
What did they provide in the joint reso- 
lution? It says something very ambigu- 
ous. The Attorney General knew about 
this legal double talk. The Attorney 
General, representing the President of 
the United States, said, “Come. clean, 
Put in the joint resolution what you 
mean. Close the door,” 

I think the Attorney General was say- 
ing, “Frankly, we promised you a lot 
more in the campaign than you really 
ought to have, but I suppose we have to 
deliver a little something.” 

So he was willing to deliver the use of 
the land, but not the title. 

He said, “We will let the States develop 
the submerged land, but not own it,” 

That does not make anybody very 
happy, but at least it is a way to keep a 
commitment made in the campaign. ; 

But when.it comes to the Continental 
Shelf, out in the open sea, the Attorney 
General said, “Let us now quit fooling 
around. We made no campaign prom- 
ises with respect. to that area. Some of 
you may have thought so, but we really 
did not,” 
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Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the Senator hear 
anything from the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in the campaign that 
would have justified anyone in Louisiana, 
Texas, or California in believing that the 
President did not mean to give away ter- 
ritory out as far as they wanted to 
take it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had not intended 
to go into that subject, but perhaps we 
should have a little campaign speech. 
This will not be original. Let there be 
some reading from the campaign scrip- 
ture. Iam on the subject of offshore oil. 
I refer to the New Orleans speech of 
October 13, 1952. In that speech Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, then the candidate, 
said: 

Twice by substantial majorities -both 
Houses of Congress have voted to recognize 
the traditional concept of State ownership of 
these submerged areas. Twice these acts of 
Congress have been vetoed by the President. 
I would approve such acts of Congress. 


I might say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that one of those acts of Congress 
included a provision to “take all you can 
get, half way over to the Azores.” It 


said, “Take out to the Continental 
Shelf.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me, that the testimony of the pres- 
ent Attorney General cannot be recon- 
ciled with President Eisenhower's New 
Orleans speech?: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. of course. 
is very obvious. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. For a question, of 
course. I was very much interested in 
what the Senator from Minnesota stated 
about the Attorney General of the 
United States “and his legal opinion. 
However, is it not a fact that the at- 
torneys general of many of the States 
outside the coastal area have believed 
the position of the States to be per- 
fectly legal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South’ Carolina is absolutely correct in 
his statement. The attorneys general of 
the respective States have an association 
which has been carrying pretty much of 
the brunt of the campaign to turn over 
the submerged lands to the States, and 
they have so ruled. But submerged 
lands beneath the marginal seas are not 
‘within the jurisdictions of the State at- 
torneys general. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was referring to 
attorneys general in the States distant 
from the tidelands, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes; the Sen- 
ator is correct. As a matter of fact, the 
farther away from the ocean an attorney 
general may be, the easier it is to gain 
his assent to turning over the ocean to 
the coastal States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Iam certain that the 
Senator from Minnesota does not wish to 
have remain in his remarks a statement 
which does not correctly state the facts. 
The Senator has just stated that an act 
was passed by Congress which placed the 
domain of the United States out to the 
end of the Continental Shelf. The Sen- 
ator refers to the bill passed last year, 
Would not the Senator wish to_retract 
that statement? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. No; I would not 
wish to retract it, 

There was nothing in the legislation 
which would haye denied the States the 
right to go to the end of the Continental 
Shelf. That is exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Alabama was referring to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota further 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
know that the bill passed last year, which 
is practically identical with the measure 
of this year, granted or released or con- 
firmed to the States title simply to their 
boundaries as they existed when they 
entered the Union, or-as they might have 
been approved by. Congress since that 
date? Is not that same provision, in 
those same words, in the pending joint 
resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No: There is not 
a word in the pending measure with re- 
spect to historic boundaries. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I again caution the 
distinguished Senator, because Iam sure 
that he does not want an untrue state- 
ment to remain in his remarks. I re- 
mind him that there was no mention of 
historic boundaries in the measure 
passed heretofore. The description of 
the. boundaries was exactly as it is in 
the pending measure. 

I content myself at this time with re- 
minding the distinguished Senator that 
the two statements he has just made, 
if allowed to remain in the Recorp, would 
be untrue statements of fact. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 

Mr. MORSE. Is there anything in 
the Holland joint resolution which tells 
the American people where the bound- 
aries are? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course not. 
That is exactly what the Attorney Gen- 
eral said before the committee. He says, 
“Draw a 3-mile line around the coast.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Is not one of the great 
controversies in this entire debate based 
upon the fact that we cannot get the 
proponents of the joint resolution to tell 
the American people where the bound- 
aries are, because they themselves ob- 
viously do not know where the bound- 
aries are? That raises a judicial ques- 
tion, for judicial determination. ‘The 
Supreme Court has had special masters 
considering this problem, and the mas- 
ters have not yet been able to decide 
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where the so-called historic boundaries 
are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Let me say to the Senator that 
this was the subject of great controversy 
re the committee. I have read the hear- 

S. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 
oh HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that with respect to the bound- 
ary issue the American people are asked 
to buy a pig in a poke, or to give one 
away in a poke, because the joint resolu- 
tion. does. not specify by metes and 
bounds the property which the propo- 
nents of the joint resolution are asking 
160 million people to give away? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Again, let me say that what 
the Senator is saying here is about the 
same thing the Attorney General said 
before the committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why did the At- 
torney General ask for precise, affirma- 
tive, positive language with respect to 
the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The Senator 
knows, and I know, the reason he asked 
for it. It is because of the loophole 
which is in the present language, and 
which was in the language of other 
measures. That loophole makes it pos- 
sible for a State to extend its boundaries 
to whatever extent it wishes to extend 
them. The enactments of legislatures 
have extended boundaries far beyond 
the so-called historic boundaries. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Sage HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am one of the 
sponsors of the pending measure, I 
wish to make it clear that the boundaries 
contemplated by the bill are the bound- 
aries which -the States. say are their 
boundaries. I have always thought that 
when the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
were written, the boundaries of the 
Thirteen Original States were con- 
sidered to be what the States said they 
were. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator will 
stay with me, I think I can go back over 
the period of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and show him that the “equal foot- 
ing” clause upon which States have been 
admitted—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know about the 
equal-footing clause. I am aware that 
some States had boundaries extending 
beyond the boundaries of other States. 
However, the joint resolution says the 
boundaries shall be what the States say 
are their boundaries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
wishes to say that the boundaries shall 
be what the States say they are, I do 
not know which ruling of the States we 
should follow. Earlier I stated that the 
State of Louisiana had extended its 
boundaries a couple of times. The State 
of Texas has extended its boundaries, 
There is no way. by which the present 
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Senator from Texas or the present Sen- 
ator from Florida can control future leg- 
islatures, or even the present legisla- 
tures. They may decide to place. the 
boundary out 200 miles. This is the sub- 
ject over which we are having trouble 
with Russia. The Soviet Union wants to 
claim 12 miles in the Baltic Sea. That 
is the same subject over which we are 
having trouble with Mexico. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr, MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York, and then to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that, 
the way the Holland joint resolution is 
drafted, it is a completely open-end 
proposition so far as boundaries are con- 
cerned? No limitation whatsoever is 
placed upon the boundaries. We have 
heard about a 3-mile limit. We have 
heard about a 1014-mile limit. We have 
heard about a 27-mile limit, and a 150- 
mile limit. I ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota if he sees any limi- 
tation whatsoever in any part of the 
joint resolution with regard to the boun- 
daries of the States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I make only this 
comment: there is some language in the 
joint resolution, under “definitions,” with 
respect to boundaries. However, I recall 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Corpon], who reported the bill, during 
the colloquy with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], stated that he did 
not even know where the boundaries 
would be. I think if the Senator ex- 
amines the Recorp he will find that 
statement to be true. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon was not able to ascer- 
tain what the bounderies would be. He 
said that he would have to be quite 
honest about it. He simply did not know 
where the boundaries would be. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think it can be 
clearly demonstrated that various indi- 
viduals who have testified, as well as 
Senators who have discussed the subject 
upon the floor of the Senate, have used 
various distances to describe the bound- 
aries of the States. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that as the joint res- 
olution now stands there is no limita- 
tion. The limit could be 3 miles. It 
could be 1044 miles. It could be 27 miles. 
Later authority might be given to make 
it 100 miles or 125 miles. Does the 
Senator agree with me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It seems to 
me that the joint resolution is not cer- 
tain; and because it is not certain, there- 
fore it is subject to the widest interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I was just examining section 4, 
with respect to seaward boundaries. 
That is found on page 11 of the Holland 
joint resolution, under the heading 
“Seaward Boundaries,” 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have heard a 
great deal about the various factors 
which arise in this complicated situa- 
tion. However, the fact remains that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided the question of paramount 
rights and full dominion on three sepa- 
rate occasions, and has placed para- 
mount rights and full dominion in the 
hands of the Federal Government, not in 
the hands of California, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, or any other State. If that be the 
case, when we strip this discussion of 
all surplusage and legal language, does 
not the fact loom entirely clear that 
what the proponents of the Holland 
joint resolution are trying to do is to 
retry in the Congress of the United 
States cases in which the Supreme Court 
has made a determination three times 
in no uncertain language, language 
which must be clear in its interpretation 
to everyone? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Let me read a portion of section 4, 
dealing with seaward boundaries, to 
which the Senator has referred. First 
of all, the way to settle boundaries, as 
the Senator from Oregon pointed out, 
is either by a special commission, as is 
done in the case of Canada, or in the 
courts. The Congress should not settle 
boundary questions. Either a commis- 
sion should be appointed to settle the 
question, or it should be settled in the 
courts, That is one of the reasons why 
we have the Supreme Court, with its pe- 
culiar kind of jurisdiction in certain 
cases. Or perhaps we go to an inter- 
national court to settle boundary ques- 
tions. \ 

Let us see what section 4 says: 

The seaward boundary of each original 
coastal State is hereby approved and con- 
firmed as a line 3 geographical miles distant 
from its coastline. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not that fix ex- 
actly the boundary line of each of the 
Thirteen Original States at 3 geographi- 
cal miles out from the coast? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
allow me to read the rest of the fine 
print? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question which 
I have addressed to the Senator—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would rather not 
answer that question. It is like trying 
to answer a question with respect to an 
insurance policy without reading the 
subparagraphs and the fine print. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator of the 
opinion that this particular sentence 
applies to anything but the Thirteen 
Original States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me read the 
entire language. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reading 
section 4: 

Seaward boundaries: The seaward bound- 
ary of each original coastal State is hereby 
approved and confirmed as a line 3 geograph- 
ical miles distant from its coastline. 


from 
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My first observation is that none of 
the States involved here, namely, Texas, 
Louisiana, or California, is one of the 
Thirteen Original States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

E Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MAYBANK.. I come from one of 
the Thirteen Original States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator cer- 
tainly does. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore I am in- 
terested in this question. The fear 
which our legislature has with respect to 
tidelands is that they may be controlled 
within the 3-mile limit. We have no oil. 
Someone. may come to South Carolina 
and say, “You are fishing the wrong way. 
You are taking your oysters the wrong 
way. You are planting them the wrong 
way. You are catching crabs the wrong 
way.” I believe the people of South Car- 
olina should have the opportunity, 
within the 3-mile limit—the Senator 
must not understand me; I say within 
the 3-mile limit—to run their own busi- 
ness, and to run their own oyster beds 
and to catch crabs in their own way, in- 
stead of having the Federal Government 
telling them how to do it, or what to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is what the 
Senator from South Carolina believes, he 
had better withdraw his name from the 
Holland joint resolution as a cosponsor, 
because the joint resolution is the great- 
est possible blow to the present fishing 
treaties and arrangements that we have; 
and I will say to the Senator from South 
Carolina, he has not had any such 
trouble up to this time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 
On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment has never said it owned the tide- 
lands off the South Carolina coast, 
either. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will merely say 
that when Thomas Jefferson in 1793 an- 
nounced the Federal sovereignty over the 
marginal sea, it affected also the people 
in South Carolina, and they are still liv- 
in with that doctrine without being hurt 

y it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But I do not want 
the Federal Government to create any 
trouble for the people of my State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Neither do we 
want to have any trouble with Mexico, 
I want to help the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLLAND] on the boundary ques- 
tion. Let me read the next line. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator will ad- 
mit, will he not, that as to the Thirteen 
Original States, three geographical miles 
were spelled out as their boundary? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the coastline. 
There is a great deal of question about it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why should that 
be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PUR- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Who questions the 
coastline? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has been the 
subject of much litigation. 
eee MAYBANK. Icannot understand 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Apparently when 
we use some terms that are so obvious 
in their meaning we find that their 
meaning becomes a little dubious. Icon- 
tinue to read from the joint resolution: 

The seaward boundary of each original 
coastal State is hereby approved and con- 
firmed as a line 3 geographical miles distant 
from its coast line. 


The word “approve” should be “es- 
tablished.” It is not a matter of approv- 
ing it, It is, rather, a matter of es- 
tablishing a boundary. 

Any State admitted subsequent to the 
formation of the Union which has not al- 
ready done so may extend its seaward 
boundaries to a line 3 geographical miles dis- 
tant from its coast line, or to the interna- 
tional boundaries of the United States in 
the Great Lakes or any other body of water 
traversed by such boundaries. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that the sentence 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 
read applies to all other States admitted 
since the Thirteen Original States were 
admitted, which have not up to this time 
formally set their boundaries as 3 miles 
out, so as to give them an opportunity to 
so state their boundaries? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Florida is doing fine until we get down 
a little further. Most people read only 
headlines. That is what I am afraid is 
wrong with this section. Let us read 
the third and fourth paragraphs. 

Up to now it has been rather clear, 
but now it is getting a little complicated. 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claims, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. 


I will ask the Senator from Florida 
what that means. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
realize that that sentence makes it com- 
pletely clear that any State which has 
heretofore—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only hereto- 
fore, but also hereafter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. _ Yes; hereafter also. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It says, “hereto- 
fore or hereafter.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. To extend its bound- 
ary out 3 miles. That is what it means. 
But the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota does not find in his last quotation 
any reference to any fixation of bound- 
aries or to any approval of boundaries, 
or to any extension of boundaries, except 
to a 3-mile limit; is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Except that the 
ascertainment of what a 3-mile limit is, 
according to the Senator from Florida 
himself in the colloquy the other day, 
was a rather difficult procedure. The 
Senator from Florida said that one could 
not do merely what the Attorney Gen- 
eral wanted to do, namely take a tape 
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measure and run a line out 3 miles, He 
gave us quite a lesson on it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota 
realize that any red line drawn on a map, 
that sought to take away from a State 
its 3-mile boundary, would simply lead 
to litigation? ‘Does he not realize also 
that no act of Congress can take away 
anything already granted to the States? 
Therefore, the drafting of a line, which 
the drafter in good faith might think 
was 3 miles out, but which actually in 
many places was not 3 miles out, would 
simply make for litigation, rather than 
simplify the situation. Does not the 
Senator realize that fact? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator asks 
me whether I realize it. That is what 
the Senator from Minnesota has been 
Saying all along. He has been trying to 
find out where we start to find the 3 
miles. The Senator from Oregon said 
it was not a matter of legislation. He 
said the establishment of a boundary is 
not a simple matter. The Senator from 
Oregon said that the way to set bound- 
aries is through the courts. The Sen- 
ator from Florida says, “No; it is in the 
bill. It is simple.” Let us see how 
simple it is. 

I continue to read from the joint reso- 
lution: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or if it has been heretofore 
or is hereafter approved by Congress. 


What does that mean? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With reference to 
the first part of the statement, does not 
the Senator from Minnesota realize that 
it means, in the case of any State that 
was brought into the Union, whose con- 
stitution or laws stated before that time 
that its boundary was more than 3 miles 
out—which is true of only one State, 
namely, the State of Texas which had a 
3-league boundary—that such a State 
would not be prejudiced by the provi- 
sions of the joint resolution, or pre- 
vented in any way from asserting that 
right? I shall read the part of the sen- 
tence which calls for that interpretation 
and which cannot call for anything else: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was 
so provided by its constitution— 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I will ask the Sen- 
ator to stop there—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am reading this 
part of the section as a whole— 


or laws prior to or at the time such State 
became a member of the Union. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Which constitu- 
tion is the Senator talking about? Is he 
talking about the Florida constitution 
before 1860 or the Florida constitution 
after 1860? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am talking about 
the provision that I have just read. It 
has no application at all to the State of 
Florida. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Why not? The 
State of Florida goes out further on its 
west coast than 3 miles, It goes out 3 
rN according to. the constitution of 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida proposes to get to that point in a 
minute, if permitted. However, he has 
read the first part of the last sentence, 
which relates only to Texas, and which 
the Senator from Minnesota must admit 
can relate only to a State which has 
been admitted to the Union with a con- 
stitution or laws already fixing its limit 
out beyond 3 geographical miles, and 
it can apply only to one State, namely, 
Texas. I believe that the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota must now ad- 
mit that the part of the statement which 
I have read into the Recorp twice now 
relates only to protecting the rights of 
the State to be heard if it brings itself 
within that provision, namely, that its 
constitution or laws had set a boundary 
more than 3 miles out prior to the time 
it was approved as a State of the Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida that that state- 
ment is not at all clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I want to say to 
the Senator from Florida in response to 
his continuous stating “Does not the Sen- 
ator agree?” is that I do not agree. With 
reference to the language about bound- 
aries, according to the main sponsor of 
the joint resolution, the Senator who re- 
ported the joint resolution to the Senate, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
I am convinced that he does not know 
what it means, and I am of the opinion 
now that the Senator from Florida does 
not know what it means either, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will not yield at 
the moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I admit it is getting a 
little hot for the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not yield at 
this time. All I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida is that his protesta- 
tions about the seaward boundaries were 
not convincing to the acting chairman 
of the committee. He did not have to 
testify to that effect. 

In the second place, the Senator from 
Florida speaks of the 3-mile boundary, 
and then he criticizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his inability to know where the 
3-mile boundary begins and where it 
stops; and then the Senator from Florida 
says it is obvious that the boundaries are 
provided for in the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, I would remind the 
Senator from Florida that boundaries 
can be established only by a judicial 
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process, namely, through the use of mas- 
ters and a court. In California, work has 
been going on for months in an attempt 
to establish a short boundary line. 

If the Senator from Florida is trying 
to make a dogmatic assertion that the 
pending joint resolution definitely estab- 
lishes the boundaries that are involved, 
the Senator from Florida makes that 
statement in contradiction of the state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. ‘'Corpon], who reported the 
joint resolution, and whose name ap- 
pears on it. Furthermore, if the Sena- 
tor from Florida makes such a state- 
ment, he makes it in contradiction of the 
very language of section 4 of the joint 
resolution itself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that his col- 
loquy of the last few minutes with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is 
an illustration of what those of us who 
oppose the joint resolution are trying to 
make clear in the debate, namely, that 
the proponents of the joint resolution 
are seeking to decide by legislation the 
boundaries and the rights of ownership 
in the case of extremely valuable re- 
sources, rather than to proceed—in 
keeping with the principles of our sys- 
tem of government—to leave those ques- 
tions to the United States Supreme 
Court for decision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. In fact, this 
argument about boundaries is about as 
useful as an argument about how many 
angels are in a cloud, because frequently 
any right of State control in the case 
of boundaries between States has been 
denied. 

I submit there is no one who can make 
a case to the contrary, when it is asserted 
that the Federal Government exercises 
sovereignty over the 3-mile limit by pre- 
cept, by judicial decision, by determina- 
tion by the executive branch, by inter- 
national tribunal, and by the law of the 
nations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota know that the de- 
cisions in the three cases—namely, the 
California case, the Texas case, and the 
Louisiana case—in no sense question the 
existence of the boundaries of those 
three States; and does not the Senator 
from Minnesota also know that all those 
boundaries happen to be at different dis- 
tances from the shore, and that in no 
sense do those decisions question the 
right of the States to exercise jurisdic- 
tion within those boundaries; but that 
the only matters questioned by those 
decisions are the property rights of those 
three States to assets within those 
boundaries? Is not that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I did not admit 
at all that that is correct. I state that 
in the Texas case the matter of sover- 
eignty was pointed out to be both politi- 
cal and proprietary. In fact, in that 
case it was said that in that particular 
sovereignty, the political rights and the 
property rights coalesce, 

What I am addressing myself to—and 
I wish to do so without becoming in- 
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volved in the specious argument that is 
being advanced elsewhere—is that the 
Federal Government has control, do- 
minion, and ownership over the sub- 
merged lands and over the lands in the 
3-mile area and over the sea above the 
lands in the 3-mile area. 

I submit that in this case a few States 
are attempting to rewrite the decisions 
of the Supreme Court about constitu- 
tional control and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. TI yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask a few brief 
questions in regard to boundaries. 

First, does the Senator from Minne- 
sota agree with me that, for the purpose 
of clarification and exposition of his po- 
sition, the colloquy regarding the bound- 
ary issue shows very clearly the need 
for a presentation of the boundary issue 
on the basis of operative facts which 
definitely raise the question as one for 
decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 

Mr. MORSE. Second, does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota agree with me that 
the Recorp in this debate leaves no room 
for doubt that the chairman of the sub- 
committee which took the testimony on 
the joint resolution, statec in effect, in 
the speech he made on the floor of the 
Senate over a period of 2 days, that he 
was not prepared to say specifically 
where the boundaries are? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I 
heard with my own ears, may I say to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Third, does the Senator 
from Minnesota agree with me that the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in his testimony before the committee, 
made it perfectly clear that he does not 
accept the boundary theory as set forth 
in the joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. The 
testimony is there. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the Attorney 
General and members of the committee 
had a considerable difference of opinion 
on this matter; but the Attorney Gen- 
eral wanted to be much more specific. 
This matter has disturbed me somewhat. 
The Attorney General wanted to draw a 
line in order to be specific. Yet those 
who argued with him made the case that 
that cannot be done. I submit that per- 
haps they had the weight of the evi- 
dence on their side, because it is difficult 
to draw such a line. 

But now we are being told that every- 
thing about that matter is precise. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. Fourth, does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota agree with me that 
the language of the joint resolution in 
respect to boundaries is language which 
might properly be described as “catchall” 
or “flypaper” language which will bring 
to the support of the joint resolution 
various groups in the States that have 
variable notions as to how far their 
boundaries may extend? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my honest 
opinion, I was not interested in get- 
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ting into an argument with the Senator 
from Florida merely for the purpose of 
forensics. I submit that this joint reso- 
lution is not precise in regard to this 
matter, and I submit that that point of 
view is well supported by the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield once again 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Fifth, does the Senator 
from Minnesota agree with me that it is 
an elementary doctrine that when a 
court comes to render a decision it rules 
only on the operative facts involved in 
the case that require a ruling for the 
settlement of the particular case by way 
of decision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Sixth, does the Senator 
from Minnesota therefore agree with 
me that in the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions, which to date have laid down the 
rule that the paramount interest in these 
properties belongs to all the people of 
the United States, it was not necessary 
for the Court to give what we call a 
decision “on the nose,” insofar as the 
boundary issue was concerned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
enable the Senator from Oregon to com- 
plete his interrogations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At this time I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse}. 
In a moment I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, if he will be 
patient. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I now yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
this is my seventh question in relation 
to the boundary issue: Therefore, does 
the Senator from Minnesota agree with 
me that any statement made in this de- 
bate in respect to decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court which would lead 
the American people to believe that the 
Supreme Court has ever put its stamp of 
approval on any such ambiguous, vague 
generalization as to boundaries as is to 
be found in the language of the pending 
joint resolution, is an argument which 
is not based in fact upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course the 
Senator from Oregon is correct. 

Let me say that the members of the 
committee which reported the joint res- 
olution could not agree on what the lan- 
guage meant. Mr. President, this part 
of the joint resolution is about as clear 
as a South Dakota dust storm, when it 
earn to being precise and understand- 
able. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a last 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. If it be true—and the 
Senator from Minnesota and I submit 
that it is true, because there is nothing 
to the contrary in these decisions by the 
Supreme Court—that all the decisions 
do is to settle the question as to who has 
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the paramount interest in these proper- 


ties, then does it not follow that we have. 


ahead of us the problem of having the 
Supreme Court decide the question of 
what, under the sovereignty of the 
United States, constitute the boundaries 
of the coastline of the United States, and 
that we should not attempt to reach that 
decision for the Supreme Court, by 
meansof engaging in what the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] yester- 
day so properly termed a legislative 
“packing” device? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I may say that one 
of the points about the coast line that 
I brought up a while ago—which was, I 
think, more or less brushed aside by the 
proponents of the Holland resolution— 
is a subject of considerable discussion in 
writings on international law. Where 
do we measure from? From the islands? 
From the body of the land? From the 
bays and inlets? It is not an easy ques- 
tion to determine. 

I have just been reviewing the Law of 
Nations by Mr. Brierly, and I should 
like to recommend it to those who are 
so positive about where the coast line 
or the shore line is, where the measure- 
ment should start, and how simple and 
how precise and clear it is. I should like 
to have them examine the great number 
of cases which have been before interna- 
tional tribunals. I should like to have 
them go back to the treaties which were 
in process of negotiation for months 
and years, and after the treaties were 
consummated, question arose as to 
boundaries, for instance, the interna- 
tional boundary in the Lake of the 
Woods. Oh, it was so simple. The State 
of Minnesota found it. We now know 
where the boundary is in the Lake of 
the Woods. But it required years of liti- 
gation to determine where the boundary 
was. But of course, that is a great big 
lake compared to the Gulf of Mexico, I 
suppose we are going to be able to as- 
certain overnight where its boundary is. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- , 


ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. The Senator from 
Oregon asked several questions I had 
intended to ask. I do not agree with 
the answers given by the Senator from 
Minnesota, but I merely want to repeat 
that there has never been any question 
regarding the 3-mile boundary limit off 
the coast of South Carolina, To the best 
of my knowledge, there have never been 
any Supreme Court decisions to the con- 
trary. This is all I wanted to have the 
record show. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in the 
Louisiana case the Supreme Court 
stated: 

The matter of State boundaries has no 
bearing on the present problem. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, is it not 
true that the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the submerged lands accrue 
as an attribute of sovereignty, and that, 
therefore, the State boundaries, where- 
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ever they may be, cannot in any way 
impinge on the attribute of Federal sov- 
ereignty under the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. That 
was the point I was about to develop 
when the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I, earlier this afternoon, 
engaged in our colloguy—our question- 
and-answer period, so to speak. When 
it comes to the matter of national sov- 
ereignty in the territorial waters, the 
boundaries a particular State may 
claim do not have any particular rel- 
evancy. What does have some rele- 
vancy is whether the boundary may go 
out beyond what the Nation claims as the 
extent of sovereign power. Then we get 
into trouble. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct about that. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not this the proposition? 
If a giveaway proposal seeks to extend 
the boundary of a State beyond the ter- 
ritorial boundary of the United States, 
then we get into trouble with the other 
members of the family of nations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, that is 
correct. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to con- 
tinue with the discussion of the issue of 
sovereignty, which I said was deemed to 
extend to territorial waters during the 
period of the Revolution. I was citing 
Mr. Justice Story’s comments on the 
Constitution, and also the very cele- 
brated opinion of Mr. Justice Suther- 
land in United States against Curtiss- 
Wright Export Co. Let me read but a 
word or two from that case. It is one 
of the classical cases on the power of the 
sovereign nation: 

The two classes of powers are different, 
both in respect of their origin and their na- 
ture. The broad statement that the Federal 
Government can exercise no powers except 
those specifically enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, and such implied powers as are 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
enumerated powers, is categorically true only 
in respect of our internal effairs. 


What the Justice is saying there is 
that the doctrine of powers delegated to 
the Federal Government is only binding 
and controlling when it pertains to in- 
ternal matters within the Nation. In 
that opinion it was indicated that the 
Constitution was carved from the gen- 
eral mass of legislative powers then pos- 
sessed by the States, such powers as it 
was thought desirable to vest in the Fed- 
eral Government, leaving those not spe- 
cifically enumerated to the States. 

In other words, the only powers which 
the Federal Government had internally 
were the powers which were taken from 
the States, carved out of the legislative 
powers theretofore possessed by the 
States. The Court in its opinion, con- 
tinues: 

That this doctrine applies only to powers 
which the States had is self-evident. And 
since the States severally never possessed in- 
ternational powers— 


I call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

And since the States severally never pos- 
sessed international powers, such powers 
could not have been carved from the mass 
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of State powers but obviously were trans- 
mitted to the United States from some other 
source. During the Colonial period, those 
powers were possessed exclusively by and 
were entirely under the control of the Crown. 
By the Declaration of Independence, “the 
Representatives of the United States of 
America” declared the United (not the sey- 
eral) Colonies to be free and independent 
States, and as such to have “full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may 
of right do.” 


The decision of the Court continues: 


As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies, acting as a unit, the 
powers of external sovereignty passed from 
the Crown not to the Colonies severally, but 
to the Colonies in their collective and cor- 
porate capacity as the United States of Amer- 
ica. Even before the Declaration, the Colo- 
nies were a unit in foreign affairs, acting 
through a common agency—namely, the 
Continental Congress. 


It was to this matter that I referred 
earlier, I may say, when I cited the 1779 
Journal of the Continental Congress. I 
continue: 


That agency exercised the powers of war 
and peace, raised an army, created a navy, 
and finally adopted the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Rulers come and go; govern- 
ments end and forms of government change; 
but sovereignty survives. A political society 
cannot endure without a supreme will some- 
where, Sovereignty is never held in sus- 
pense. When, therefore, the external sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain in respect of the 
Colonies ceased, it immediately passed to 
the Union. * * * That fact was given prac- 
tical application almost at once. The treaty 
of peace, made on September 3, 1783, was 
concluded between His Britannic Majesty 
and the “United States of America.” * + + 

The Union existed before the Constitu- 
tion, which was ordained and established 
among other things to form “a more perfect 
Union.” Prior to that event, it is clear that 
the Union, declared by the Articles of Con- 
federation to be perpetual, was the sole 
possessor of external sovereignty. 


Mr. President, I shall not read all of 
the opinion. I shall merely quote an- 
other passage or two: 

The States were not sovereigns in the 
sense contended for by some. They did not 
possess the peculiar features of sovereignty— 
they could not make war, nor peace, nor al- 
liances, nor treaties. Considering them as 
political beings, they were dumb, for they 
could not speak to any foreign sovereign 
whatever. They were deaf, for they could not 
hear any propositions from such sovereign, 


It may be that they could not submit 
to any foreign power. 

They had not even the organs or faculties 
of defense or offense, for they could not of 
themselves raise troops, or equip vessels, for 
war. 

It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. 


This case is a landmark in the develop- 
ment of sovereign powers insofar as the 
National Government is concerned. It 
is a case which stands as a monument 
to the external national sovereignty. 
National sovereignty extends itself ex- 
ternally; it is absolute, not divided, not 
diminished; and the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government within the 3-mile 
area is recognized. Boundaries or no 
boundaries, it is there. Thus the con- 
trol over the territorial sea traditionally 
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exercised by the British Crown during 
the colonial period passed to the United 
States of America, not to the individual 
States. 

That may upset States righters, but 
that is the way it goes. That is the fact 
of history. 

As the Supreme Court declared in the 
Texas case: 

Once low-water mark is passed, the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign. 


Mr. President, that is the issue. We 
do not need to digress into discussions of 
States’ rights and whether the historic 
boundary of a State is 1044 miles or 3 


miles. The only issue is whether the 
Federal Government has sovereign 
power. If it has, it is absolute power, 


and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
Texas case made it very clear that the 
Federal Government has the paramount 
rights about which we have spoken, as 
did the California case, but the whole 
tenor of that case was a declaration of 
dominium and imperium on the part of 
the Federal Government in the sub- 
merged lands? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 


The Texas case summarizes it by holding 


that political and property rights 
coalesced; that the political rights were 
so paramount that they brought with 
them the property rights. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in the 
Texas case the Supreme Court not only 
used the word “dominium” but even de- 
fined it by putting into parentheses the 
words “proprietary rights”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And as to the word “im- 
perium,” it placed in parentheses the 
words “governmental powers of regula- 
tion and control”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

I will say to the Senator that the Court 
was cognizant of all the great literature 
on international law, of the doctrine of 
national sovereignty, and of the his- 
torical doctrine of the exercise of sov- 
ereign powers. That is why it was pre- 
pared to rule and to make its decision. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
stated a number of times that the Court 
never received any evidence. But the 
fact is that the Court was fully aware of 
the nature of the problem to which it 
was relating its decision. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

a Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HILL. Isit not true that in many 
cases in which the Supreme Court does 
not take evidence as to facts, the deci- 
sion of the Court turns on the law in 
the case? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The Court can take judi- 
cial notice of facts, This was a ques- 
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tion of law and not a question of fact. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Proponents of the Holland joint reso- 
lution have argued here that the dictum 
in the Pollard case indicates that the 
Supreme Court felt, in 1845, that the 
marginal seas belonged to the States. I 
want to meet this argument fairly, and 
I freely concede that, historically speak- 
ing, there seems to be a good deal of 
truth in that argument. There is a 
good deal of point to the argument that 
the Court, throughout many of the Pol- 
lard line of decisions which the junior 
Senator from Texas has so ably cited, 
spoke in terms of “tidewaters” and in- 
land waters in the same breath. And it 
is true that in English common law 
usage, “tidewater” meant simply “navi- 
gable water” because of the peculiar 
geography of Great Britain. 

Nobody questions that, up until the 
California decision, the States of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas acted in 
good faith and on the basis of the law 
as they saw it—though they saw it 
through dicta only. For there was no 
decision prior to 1947 which ruled on 
the question of the marginal seas. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAvuVER] made lengthy arguments 
on this particular point. 

All the arguments prove is that prior 
to.1947 the three States concerned acted 
in good faith. The arguments do not 
prove that the law was on their side, for 
there was no law on this matter, so far 
as opinions of the Supreme Courf are 
concerned. But the Court, in the Pol- 
lard case, the Waddell case, the Rodgers 
case, and the Illinois Central case was 
not ruling on marginal seas; it was rul- 
ing on entirely different subjects. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the Su- 
preme Court followed the rationale of 
those cases with reference to the sub- 
merged lands? Is it not true that the 
rationale of the cases referred to, in con- 
nection with tidelands and inland waters, 
was the rationale of the Supreme Court 
with reference to international waters? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Court literally took a dividing 
line between international affairs, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional sovereign, and internal affairs, 
which may be under the jurisdiction of 
2 sovereigns, 1 being the State and the 
other being the Federal Government. 

Mr. HILL. Would not the court be 
required, under the Constitution of the 
United States, to take note of the dif- 
ference between internal affairs and in- 
ternational affairs? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true, to sum it 
up in a few words, that the court held 
that the ownership of the States in tide- 
lands and inland waters was an attribute 
of what we might call State internal 
sovereignty? In the same way, the rights 
of the national Government in the sub- 
merged lands in the international seas 
were held to be an attribute of national 
external sovereignty. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 


. Senator that the Curtiss-Wright case to 


which I referred a moment ago goes into 
the question in considerable detail and 
holds, in accordance with historic doc- 
uments relating to the origin of the 
Union, that even before the present 
Constitution and before the present 
Union, the Government of the United 
States had external powers. It,points 
out that the powers which were internal 
were in the hands of the States and that 
the Federal Government had certain 
powers delegated to it by the States and 
the people thereof, but when it came to 
external matters, the power was inherent 
in the general powers of the Government 
because it was the national Government. 

Mr. HILL. That was the very essence 
of the national sovereignty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

In order properly to understand these 
issues, we have to go back to what may 
be the very dry reading, back to the 
early days of the Roman law and the 
sovereign power of the state. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Since the Senator referred 
to marginal lands, let me ask, Is it not 
true that the Walter bill not only gave 
away oil within the marginal sea, but 
also gave away 3742 percent of the reve- 
nues from the minerals of the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
beyond the State boundaries to the 
littoral States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Alabama—and I hope 
the Senator from Florida will listen— 
that that is the bill to which I referred 
and to which the Senator referred when 
he asked me a question about half an 
hour ago. There was a bill that passed 
the House, I believe—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield at that 
point for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that, al- 
though an examination of the RECORD 
will disclose that the Walter bill did not 
pass, yet it went beyond the marginal 
sea and gave 3744 percent of the reve- 
nue from resources on the Continental 
Shelf to the adjacent States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
bill to which the Senator referred did 
not pass the Congress? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will correct his earlier 
statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama has helped me to do that. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that when 
a bill may have passed one House, a 
Senator, in speaking of it, is not always 
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very specific, and sometimes refers to it 
as having passed Congress, meaning it 
has passed one House? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. I 
may say to the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Florida that I do 
not consider the proposed legislation 
restrictive as to the Continental Shelf. 
By that I mean that the proposed leg- 
islation leaves the gate wide open for 
the States to move in and ask for the 
Continental Shelf as they are asking for 
their alleged historic boundaries. 

I submit that my argument is further 
documented by the fact that the com- 
mittee refused to do what the Attorney 
General suggested they do, when he 
asked the committee to make it positive 
and precise that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have jurisdiction on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

My. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, Is it not common knowl- 
edge that there are at least some advo- 
cates of the Holland joint resolution who 
would have the Government go out onto 
the Continental Shelf, and who would 
have it give to the adjacent States at 
least a part of the revenue to be derived 
from the oil and other resources on the 
Continental Shelf? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand there 
are those who would like to have that 
done. From at least my interpretation 
of the Holland joint resolution, I under- 
stand also that there is nothing con- 
tained in it which would estop States 
from doing so. In other words, there is 
no positive prohibition. As I remember 
the language of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, it provides in effect, that “nothing 
herein shall be construed to stop the 
Federal Government from going out to 
the Continental Shelf.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any words or of any formula in 
the joint resolution, or in any other 
measure, which in any way would fore- 
close succeeding Congresses from taking 
any action if they so desired? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be hopeful 
that that could be done, if the Senator 
would propose an amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that if this 
Congress were to proceed to do that 
which the Senator from Minnesota and 
I agree should be done, namely, make 
provision now for the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the proper agency or arm, 
to go forward with a program for wide 
conservation and exploration of the oil 
and resources on the Continental Shelf, 
and to provide that the funds should 
come into the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, such action would do much to 
put an end to and preclude any further 
claims or any further grabbing of the 
resources of the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I believe it is not such a diffi- 
cult assignment that appropriate lan- 
guage could not be found. I might sug- 
gest that there was a discussion the 
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other day between the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] as to 
the kind of language that might be in- 
corporated in the joint resolution to 
make it quite specific, according to sug- 
gestions made by representatives of the 
Federal Government, that the Federal 
Government would have full claim to 
and could proceed forthwith to explore, 
develop, and utilize these great resources 
so that they would not be subject further 
to encroachment by the States, which 
would like very much to move in that 
direction. 

With reference to the Walter bill in 
the House of Representatives, I believe 
the Solicitor General wrote a memoran- 
dum to the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary pointing out that he considered 
certain provisions of the House bill to be 
an encroachment upon the Continental 
Shelf, and he also took into consideration 
State boundaries. In addition, he said 
that State boundaries contemplated by 
law were the original boundaries that 
were heretofore or would hereafter be 
approved by Congress, although the orig- 
inal boundaries might have become, or 
might become, something entirely dif- 
ferent. Then he referred to the claim 
of Louisiana to a boundary 20 miles in 
the Gulf of Mexico. That is what the 
Senator from New Mexico was arguing 
a few moments ago in connection with 
section 4 of the Holland joint resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Walter bill is the 
bill that passed the House of Represent- 
atives in this Congress is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I have now been reminded by 
the Senator from Florida that I said 
it had passed Congress, when I meant it 
had passed the House of Representatives. 
But I submit that what I have cited is 
the significant passage. It indicates to 
me that there was a good deal of thought 
in the House to the possibility of the 
States moving out to the Continental 
Shelf. 

Furthermore, I think the burden of 
proof rests upon the proponents of the 
Holland joint resolution to show other- 
wise, namely, that the Continental Shelf 
is not subject to further encroachment 
under the terms of the Holland joint res- 
olution. There is no definite language 
in the joint resolution to prevent such 
a movement, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the Senator aware 
of the fact that the passage of the Hol- 
land joint resolution, without any pro- 
vision being made looking toward de- 
velopment and conservation of the Con- 
tinental Shelf by the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be practically an invitation 
to those who wish to reach out and grab 
portions of the Continental Shelf to try 
in subsequent legislation, to make such 
a move? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If this Congress 
can overrule the advice and counsel of 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Interior, plus 
the general history of our country for 
160 years, by giving the States title to 
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submerged lands in the 3-mile limit, or 
out to their so-called historic boundaries, 
I have small doubt that, once they have 
received that generous shot in the arm, 
further exploration and exploitation of 
natural resources on the Continental 
Shelf will be the next step in the process. 

I say only that if such were not the 
intent of the proponents of the joint 
resolution, the least they could do would 
be to propose precise language which 
would prevent wandering and venture- 
some activities. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the Sen- 
ator think it might be a very good step 
to let the Federal Government start 
leasing in that area? If the Federal 
Government were to begin issuing leases 
in that area, a presumption might arise 
that the Federal Government owned the 
area, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me 
that such action would be sensible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Holland 
joint resolution should become law, is it 
not true that not a single State lease 
would be changed? The States would 
continue to collect royalties, and there 
would be no provision for the Federal 
Government to begin leasing in that 
area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have looked 
through the Holland joint resolution 
and spent a good deal of time on it. In 
fact, I wish its proponents to know that 
I read it late last night and reread it 
this morning. I do not recall that it 
contains any specific language author- 
izing the Federal Government to begin 
leasing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recognize that there is no such language 
in the joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I now resume my text. 

All that the arguments which have 
been made prove is that, prior to 1947, 
the three States concerned acted in good 
faith. The arguments do not prove that 
the law was on their side, for there was 
no law on this matter, so far as opinions 
of the Supreme Court are concerned. 
There was, however, the whole corpus of 
international law, which, as the Su- 
preme Court decided in the California 
case, pointed to Federal control, and 
very possible to Federal ownership in 
the marginal sea. 

The real issue here, however, is not 
whether or not the States acted in good 
faith prior to 1947. Neither is the issue 
what the Supreme Court might have de- 
cided, had it ruled on the marginal seas 
in 1845. The real issue is what the law is 
today, what the Supreme Court said 
when a case involving the marginal seas 
finally came before it, in 1947. And on 
this issue—the real issue—the law is 
clear and consistent. The Court has 
ruled on it three times, and has ruled 
consistently, and, I believe, persuasively. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator speaks 
constantly of the time prior to 1947. 
Does not the Senator know that during 
the year 1947 coastal States began their 
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real leasing program in the marginal 
sea? There were practically no leases in 
the marginal sea until the Supreme 
Court in the California case said that 
those States had no rights beyond their 
shorelines. Immediately thereafter the 
States of Texas and Louisiana engaged 
in a leasing program in that area. Does 
not the Senator recall that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was trying to be 
very generous in this matter. However, 
I think the Senator is correct. A great 
amount of leasing went on after the 
Court’s decision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It began after the 
Court’s decision with respect to the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In ruling in 1947, 
and twice in 1950, that the marginal 
seas—all the marginal seas—are owned 
and controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court has settled the 
issue and disposed of it. The very able 
historical discussion on this floor as to 
the possible state of the law—if there had 
been law—on this matter before 1947, 
are utterly nongermane. 

The law is clear today, both respecting 
the marginal seas and inland navigable 
waters, tidelands, and historic bays and 
harbors. I think it is very good law. I 
think it fairly recognizes the respon- 
sibilities and competence of both the 
States and the Federal Government. I 
think it recognizes the facts of interna- 
tional law and international politics. I 
think it should be supported. 

During the debate last week I com- 
mitted myself to deal later with the ques- 
tion of the “equal footing” clause. I 
now take up that question. 

This matter is important, because it 
concerns the claim of the State of Texas 
to boundaries—and under the Holland 
bill to ownership of submerged lands— 
beyond the 3-mile limit. Since this 
would be an important, and I believe a 
dangerous consequence of the Holland 
bill, I now take up that point. 

Actually, the matter of Texas’ claims 
to 1014 miles of ocean were disposed of 
by Senator Dovctas at two brief points 
in last week’s debate. The first of these 
points occurred when the junior Senator 
from Texas claimed that the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 recognized a 
seaward Texas boundary of 104 miles. 
The answer to this was—and that answer 
passed uncontested—that this line was 
drawn purely for purposes of stopping 
smuggling. Moreover, the United States 
Department of State has always con- 
tended that the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo did not establish the interna- 
tional seaward boundary off the coasts of 
Texas and Mexico. 

I refer the Senator from Texas to the 
minority views, page 71. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. In order that the Sena- 
tor may not say in the future that this 
statement has gone uncontested, I wish 
to say to the Senator that I do contest 
his statement. If he will look on page 
411 of the hearings he will find a map 
issued by the State Department, show- 
ing that the boundary between Mexico 
and the United States is 3 leagues from 
shore. Without any further assist to the 
Senator on his time, I will say that I in- 
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tend to file in the Recorp a complete 
answer to the argument being made by 
the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senator 
will listen attentatively to the remainder 
of the argument. I regret it if I said that 
my statement went uncontested. At 
that point in the debate it went uncon- 
tested, but I shall strike it from the 
Record. The Senator does contest the 
claim of the Senator from Illinois con- 
cerning the Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo in 1848. 

Mr, DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The second point 
of the Senator from Ilinois—and one 
which should be conclusive of this mat- 
ter—came on Friday, April 10, at page 
2912 of the Record. The Senator from 
Illinois pointed out that the final resolu- 
tion, admitting Texas to the Union, spe- 
cifically provided: 

The State of Texas shall be one, and is 
hereby declared to be one, of the United 
States of America and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the Original 
States in all respects whatever. 


Please note—‘“in all respects what- 
Nothing could be more clear 
than this—particularly after the Sen- 
ator from Illinois went on to point out 
that that resolution was accepted by 
Texas, inasmuch as it was adopted be- 
fore the date when Texas first raised the 
American flag and assumed the position 
of a member of the Union. 

The Supreme Court recognized this 
fact in these words, which have often 
been quoted in this debate: 

When Texas came into the Union, she 
ceased to be an independent nation. She 
then became a sister State on an equal foot- 
ing with all the other States. That act con- 
cededly entailed a relinquishment of some 
of her sovereignty. The United States then 
took her place as respects foreign commerce, 
the waging of war, the making of treaties, 
defense of the shores, and the like. In ex- 
ternal affairs the United States became the 
sole and exclusive spokesman for the Nation. 
We hold that as an incident to the transfer 
of sovereignty any claim that Texas may 
have had to the marginal sea was relin- 
quished to the United States (U. S. v. Texas 
(339 U. S. 707-1950) ). 


I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this point because I think this is another 
new point which we are able to bring out. 

Looking into the history of the “equal 
footing” notion, I find that the Consti- 
tutional Convention very definitely con- 
sidered writing it into the Constitution. 
John Randolph, for instance—who was 
not exactly an ardent Federalist—pro- 
posed a draft of article IV, section 3, 
clause 1, which read as follows: 

1. New States soliciting admission into the 
Union— 

(1) must be within the present limits of 
the United States; 

(2) must lawfully arise; that is— 

(a) in the Territory of the United States, 
with the assent of the legislature; 

(b) within the limits of a particular State, 
by the consent of a major part of the people 
of that State; 

(3) shall be admitted only on the suffrage 
of two-thirds in the House of Representatives 
and the like number in the Senate; 

(4) and shall be admitted on the same 
terms with the Original States. 


John Randolph wanted to put this 
proviso in the Constitution: He said that 
the States should be admitted on the 
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same terms with the Original States. 
This is where the language of the later 
resolutions for the admission of States 
comes from: 

(5) provided always, that the legislature 
may use their discretion in admitting or re- 
jecting, and may make any condition con- 
cerning the debt of the Union at that time. 


The subject of the debt was later re- 
ferred to in connection with the Texas 
Situation. 

(6) Provided also, that the Western States 
are entitled to admission on the terms speci- 
fied in the act of Congress of ——, 


A little later, the Committee on De- 
tail, working on the more detailed draft- 
ing of our basic document, reported the 
following draft: 

New States lawfully constituted or estab- 
lished within the limits of the United States 
may be admitted, by the Legislature, into 
this Government; but to such admission 
the consent of two-thirds of the Members 
present in each House shall be necessary. 
If a new State shall arise within the limits 
of any of the present States, the consent 
of the legislatures of such States shall be 
also necessary to its admission. If the ad- 
mission be consented to, the new States 
shall be admitted on the same terms with 
the original States. But the Legislature 
may make conditions with the new States 
concerning the public debt which shall be 
then subsisting. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to make a parenthetical remark prior to 
the question, without the Senator from 
Minnesota losing his right to the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAPEHART in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that the 
Senator from Minnesota has made an ex- 
traordinarily significant contribution to 
the debate, because he has gone back 
to the Constitutional Convention. Is it 
not a fact that the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention were very care- 
fully reported by James Madison? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the Senator is now reading 
from Madison's notes on the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not now 
reading from them verbatim. But my 
remarks are based upon Madison's notes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, am I cor- 
rect in assuming that this is, so to speak, 
“right out of the horse’s mouth”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Ishould say that that is just about 
as apt a way of describing the authen- 
ticity of the information as I can think 
of. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I inquired if it is 
not true that the Committee of Detail 
to which the Senator referred was really 
the drafting committee for the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that originally Madison sub- 
mitted a draft constitution, the so-called 
Virginia plan, before the Convention as- 
sembled? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
mean Randolph? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean Madison. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madison was the 
real author of the Virginia plan. At 
least he was the man who proposed it. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Am I correct in as- 
suming that this constituted the work- 
ing papers, so to speak, of the conyen- 
tion, for a period of some months? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. -Am I further correct 
in assuming that when certain features 
of the Virginia plan were rejected and 
the convention progressed, and finally 
an agreement was reached as to the 
representation of the small and large 
States, the work of final drafting, aside 
from language, was turned over to the 
committee of detail? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. The committee of detail 
really did the technical: work which 
needed to be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Senator has now traced the equal 
footing clause almost up to the very 
end of the Constitutional Convention? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That. is correct. 
It was my hope that this would be some 
contribution to the debate, Also I felt 
that reading from the Journal of the 
Continental Congress on fhe issue of 
sovereignty of the central government 
in external matters might be of some 
further help. 

I wish to point.out that much of the 
material we have been referring to has 
been written about and talked about and 
discussed in many competent journals 
and books by informed men in the field 
of constitutional government. 

Let me quote briefly from William M, 
Meigs’ book The Growth of the Consti- 
tution in the Federal Convention of 
1787, This is a standard work on the 
subject. I believe it is fair to say that 
Mr. Meigs’ book on the Constitution is 
an accepted and respected work, He 
refers to the equal-footing clause, and 
this is what he says: 

When this clause came up in the conven- 
tion on August 29 and 30, it was much con- 
sidered, and a large number of amendments 
proposed; many of which seem to vary from 
each other but very little. 


Mr. President, that is very significant. 

Gouverneur Morris moyed to strike out 
the last two sentences requiring admission 
on the same terms as the original States 
except as to the public debt: He said he did 
not want to bind down the Legislature to 
admit the Western States on equal terms, 


Mr. President, the issue was joined. 
Now the delegates are getting ready to 
vote. They are beginning to offer pro- 
posals. Gouverneur Morris offers a res- 
olution to strike out the language “equal 
footing.” In other words, he did not 
want to bind the legislature to admit the 
Western States on equal terms. 

It is clear that Morris is proposing that 
future States might have fewer rights 
than the original States. But the ma- 
jority of the Convention disagreed with 
“ay I quote further from Mr, Meigs’ 

ook: 


Mason— 


Mason of Virginia, that great lover of 
freedom— 
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Mason said that, if it were. possible. to 
prevent emigration to the West, it might be 
a good policy; “but go the people will, as 
they find it to their interest, and the best 
policy is to treat them with that equality 
which will make ‘them friends, not enemies.” 
Madison insisted that the Western States 
neither would nor ought to submit to a 
union which degraded them from an equal 
rank with the other States, Sherman and 
Williamson opposed the motion, but it was 
carried by the votes of nine States. 


There you have it—the fathers of the 


Constitution certainly had equal footing 
for all new States in mind. They cer- 
tainly did not have special favors to any 
States in mind. Though the equal- 
footing doctrine was not, eventually, 
spelled out in the Constitution, it never- 
theless became generally accepted. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was not the attempt 
of Gouverneur Morris and of the New 
York delegation fundamentally an at- 
tempt to give the seaboard States and 
the original States superiority over the 
new States which they believed would be 
created out of the Northwest Territory? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That. is correct. 
They were very much concerned lest. the 
privileged position which the seaboard 
States would occupy in the Union should 
be lost. They were going to protect 
themselves. I think it is very significant 
that Gouverneur: Morris, who was very 
conservative, wanted to protect the po- 
litical heritage and the political aristoc- 
racy of the East. He was worried about 
the Western States. Virginia, particu- 
larly, had ceded great areas of land. So 
had Pennsylvania and other States. He 
was worried that the new States, like 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, would more or less dilute the politi- 
cal purity and the political power of the 
seaboard States, 

Mr. President, I consider it to be sig- 
nificant that the Constitutional Con- 
vention did not follow Morris, The Con- 
vention refused to do it, because Madi- 
son, whom I always like to think of as 
being the father of the Constitution, 
insisted that the Western States neither 
would nor ought to submit to a union 
which degraded them from an equal 
rank with the other States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tilinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Gouverneur Morris, although estimable 
in many qualities, was on the whole the 
defender of the aristocratic principle of 
government? 

Mr, HUMPHREY, That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Later he was a bitter 
opponent of the political change which 
occurred in France, and ranged himself 
on the side of the Federalist Party, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He did. He be- 
came a leading American conservative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Morris movement, so-called, was 
therefore a movement to keep down the 
Democrats of the West? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
this movement ultimately found great 
strength in the Federalist Party which 
in turn gave birth to the Whig Party, 
which in turn gave birth to the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr.- HUMPHREY. The _ Senator's 
genealogy is accurate, and his descrip- 
tion of the moving spirit is equally ac- 
curate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not. true that 
this movement was defeated by George 
Mason and James Madison and Thomas 
Jefierson? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not true 
that James Madison and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. founded the Democratic. Party 
when, in 1792, they went to New York 
and made an alliance with George Clin- 
ton, who represented the forces that 
were arrayed against the large land 
owners along the Hudson River? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Illinois for giving us 
in capsule form the history of the devel- 
opment of the two great political parties 
of today, with their heritage and parent- 
age and their basic philosophies, 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true there- 
fore, that those of us who are insisting 
on the equal-footing clause are at least 
the spiritualif not the blood descendants 
of Madison and Mason and Jefferson? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator from Illinois that the equal- 
footing clause has as its genesis the doc- 
trine, language, and spirit of Madison 
and Mason, in particular, and we are 
surely supporting that liberal doctrine of 
equality of treatment amongst all the 
States, which in the Constitutional Con- 
vention was the great liberal doctrine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
those who are advocating unequal privi- 
leges are the spiritual descendants of 
Gouverneur Morris, with a reverse twist, 
namely, they want the States which came 
in after the original States were ad- 
mitted to have greater privileges than 
those which were in the Union at the 
time the Constitution was drawn and the 
Federal Government created? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct. What seems 
to be developing here is that some States 
are seeking to have just a little more 
than any of the States that were privi- 
leged to found the great Republic. 

I am glad that we have put into the 
Recorp the fact that the motion of Mor- 
ris, and the effort of Morris, at the Con= 
stitutional Convention, to put into the 
Constitution, or at. least into the record 
of the Constitution, unequal terms for 
new States was defeated, and that the 
tahoe opinion was one of equal foot- 
ng. 

Therefore, I note that the resolutions 
which came before Congress on new 
States, when they used the words “equal 
footing,” were referring directly back to 
the Constitutional Convention and the 
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whole development of this concept of 
equal footing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Madison’s notes on the Convention, 
though not published until after his 
death, were pretty well known to the 
statesmen of the period? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They were very 
well known. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that many of the statesmen read Madi- 
son’s notes in manuscript form? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
~ Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore they were 
acquainted informally with the many 
details of the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is a fair 
statement to make that most of the lead- 
ing political figures of the first 25 years 
of the existence of our country were 
very well acquainted with the general 
content of Madison’s notes, particularly 
those who were friends of Madison. And 
Madison had some wonderful friends, as 
the Senator from Illinois has pointed out. 

Jefferson was literally his closest 
friend, and Mason was his intimate 
friend. That great liberal group, those 
defenders of early American democracy, 
met together, talked together, and 
stayed together. They literally lived and 
worked together. It is perfectly obvious 
that they had read the notes and had 
discussed the notes with Madison. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that by 
the time Florida and Texas were ad- 
mitted to the Union Madison’s notes 
had been formally published? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 
They were no longer of a confidential 
nature. They had been published. By 
the time Texas came into the Union 
many books and documents had been 
written on the subject of the Federal 
system and on the admission of new 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in say- 
ing, therefore, that the Senator from 
Minnesota is making the argument that 
the term almost uniformly used in ad- 
mitting a new State, namely, that it 
shall be admitted on an equal footing 
with the original States is identical with 
the phrase used both in Randolph's 
memorandum and by the committee on 
detail, namely, that new States should 
be admitted on equal terms? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
One of the reasons why I wanted to 
reach this point was that there was quite 
an argument between the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and myself in regard 
to what “equal footing” meant. I re- 
call that tle Senator from Illinois went 
into that matter in some detail. It was 
said that that was just a formality, and 
that after all it did not mean anything; 
that there were other things which 
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meant something, namely, the actions 
taken prior to admission; but it was 
said that the resolution of admission 
was just a formality. 

My purpose in discussing this matter 
is to point out that the concept of ad- 
mission of new States was based upon 
the concept of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and was directly related to the 
entire Federal system and to the status 
of the respective States of the Union. 

I think this matter is much more than 
a formality, particularly in the case of 
the resolution insofar as Texas is con- 
cerned, for in that resolution the words 
“in all matters whatsoever” are used. 
That language is not restrictive; on the 
contrary, it covers everything. 

So there we have it. The Founding 
Fathers and those who drafted the Con- 
stitution certainly had in mind equal 
footing for all new States. Certainly 
they did not have in mind special favors 
for any State. 

Although the equal-footing doctrine 
was not spelled out in detail in the Con- 
stitution, nevertheless it became gen- 
erally accepted. 

For instance, Mr. President, let us 
listen to the words of the Supreme Court 
in the Mllinois-Central case of 1892. 
These words are, for the purposes of the 
case in hand, admittedly dictum, but I 
think they adequately convey the pre- 
vailing notion: 

The State of Tlinois was admitted into 
the Union in 1818 on an equal footing with 
the original States In all respects. * * * But 
the equality prescribed would have existed 
if it had not been thus stipulated. There 
can be no distinction between the several 
States of the Union in the character of the 
jurisdiction, sovereignty, and dominion 
which they may possess and exercise over 
persons and subjects within their respective 
limits. 


I take note of the last words, “within 
their respective limits.” But let me note 
also that up to that time the question of 
State boundaries extending into the 
marginal sea had never come up for de- 
cision by the Court. Let me note further 
that this line of reasoning would seem to 
defeat the notion that sovereignty over 
the subsoil of the sea can be conveyed 
without sovereignty over the sea itself, 
since this is certainly not the case in the 
Great Lakes or other inland navigable 
waters. 

The blunt fact is, as the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctias] pointed out last 
week, that the four States who are most 
anxious for this giveaway of Federal re- 
sources are constantly invoking the 
equal-footing clause, as establishing 
their right to tidelands and inland sub- 
merged lands which everyone admits. 
But they do not like to accept the equal- 
footing clause when it does not operate 
in their favor. I think this point is ter- 
ribly important, and I shall have more 
to say about it in a minute, 

But in order further to drive home the 
legal issue involved here, I wish to quote 
at some length some more of the Court’s 
opinion in the Texas case: 

The equal-footing clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sov- 
ereignty. It does not, of course, include 
economic stature or standing. 

There has never been equality among the 
States in that sense. Some States when they 
entered the Union had within their bounda- 
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ries tracts of land belonging to the Federal 
Government; others were sovereigns of their 
soil. Some had special agreements with the 
Federal Government governing property 
within their borders. See Stearns v. Minne- 
sota, supra, pages 243-245. Area, location, 
geology, and latitude have created great di- 
versity in the economic aspects of the several 
States. The requirement of equal footing 
was designed not to wipe out those diversi- 
ties but to create parity as respects political 
standing and sovereignty. 

Yet, the equal-footing clause has long 
been held to have a direct effect on certain 
property rights. Thus the question early 
arose in controversies between the Federal 
Government and the States as to the owner= 
ship of the shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under them. It was consistently held 
that to deny to the States, admitted subse- 
quent to the formation of the Union, owner- 
ship of this property would deny them ad- 
mission on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States, since the original States did not 
grant these properties to the United States 
but reserved them to themselves. 


So, Mr. President, we see that the fact 
that the original States kept for them- 
selves the inland waters, and did not 
delegate to the Federal Government 
power over the inland waters—the rivers, 
lakes, and so forth—but maintained that 
power for themselves, results in the in- 
terpretation of the equal-footing clause 
by the court as giving to the other 
States the same advantages internally; 
and, likewise, the same interpretation is 
applied to give the other States the same 
advantages externally. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield at this 
point for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not follow 
that Texas has no right to complain, 
since Texas was offered all the advan- 
tages of the Union, on equal terms with 
the original States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, that is 
correct. 

Furthermore, if one reviews the his- 
tory of the times, and does not get caught 
in the romanticism of the present, one 
finds that Texas was simply begging to 
be admitted into the Union. Texas was 
afraid she would be attacked and thus 
would lose her sovereignty and her in- 
tegrity. Texas was worried about a pos- 
sible invasion from Mexico. 

Let me say with some candor that An- 
drew Jackson, Gen. Sam Houston, and a 
few of the others of those days were good 
friends and had made many arrange- 
ments to bring Texas into the Union. 
Quite an interesting story lies behind the 
admission of Texas into the Union, 

To take up my text again: 

The real point, Mr. President, is par- 
ity as respects political standing and 
sovereignty. I fail to see why a certain 
few States should be claiming sovereign- 
ty over so much more than the rest of 
the States. 

Parity, equal footing, and the special 
positions claimed by some States raise 
some general reflections which I now 
want to voice. As we all know, the 
Holland joint resolution contains a pro- 
vision allowing some States to extend 
their boundaries, if they can do so, to 
something which its supporters call his- 
toric limits. But, first of all, the term 
“historic limits” does not appear in the 
joint resolution, as I have pointed out. 
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Secondly, it is by no means certain what 
this term means. What makes these 
boundaries historic? It has been amply 
shown in the debate, for example, that 
there is no historic basis for claims to 
historic limits up to 10% miles of ocean, 

I wish to say now that what can re- 
sult from a measure of this sort is a sort 
of power struggle between the States. 

Mr. President, I ask the other Senators 
who are present in the Chamber at this 
time to give attention to this very cru- 
cial issue of what I call the power strug- 
gle between the 48 States on the basis 
of wealth and natural resources, which 
will be analogous to power struggles in 
the international arena. The mark of 
this struggle is the reluctance of certain 
States to abide by the law as laid down 
by the courts. A further, and more 
salient, mark of the power politics in- 
volved is the attempt of three States 
to claim boundaries far exceeding those 
of other States. 

This similarity to international power 
politics is a striking one. In interna- 
tional affairs, sovereign states have been 
accustomed to refuse to recognize inter- 
national law, whenever it was incon- 
venient for them to abide by it, or when- 
ever it threatened their power position, 
The same sort of thing is taking place 
here. 

It has long been regarded as the mark 
of a civilized society and a recognized 
state or nation that it is ruled by a 
single and impartial law: a law which 
is able to stand in the face of internal 
power struggles. ‘This is, in part, what 
is meant by a government of laws, and 
not of men, 

When power politics are permitted too 
often to breach the law, then power poli- 
tics begin to take the place of law. It is, 
I submit, a dangerous and ill-considered 
move to let such a precedent. become 
established. 

It was this consideration which moti- 
vated the Founding Fathers to establish 
the Constitution, and thus to avoid a 
struggle between the States. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to read from the Federalist Papers, 
No. LXXX. The men who, in the early 
days of our country, wrote the Federalist 
Papers, had an insight which many of 
us could well hope to have. It seems to 
me they could look into the future. 
They gave us advice which now stands us 
in good stead. 

It seems scarcely to admit of controversy, 
that the judiciary authority of the Union 
ought to extend to these several. descrip- 
tions of cases: (1) To all those which arise 
out of the laws of the United States, passed 
in pursuance of their just and constitutional 
powers of legislation; (2) to all those which 
concern the execution of the provisions ex- 
pressly contained in the articles of union; 
(3) to all those in which the United States 
are a party; (4) to all those which involve 
the peace of the confederacy, whether they 
relate to the intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations, or to that 
between the States themselves. 


Mr. President, Hamilton knew that 
the judicial system, particularly the Su- 
preme Court, had a peculiar and yet a 
very precious and paramount function 
in the constitutional system, namely to 
preserve the peace of the Union, or, as 
he put it, to preserve the peace of the 
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confederacy, so as to make sure that 
there was no power struggle between 
States. Moreover, the history of the 
times shows there had been a power 
struggle between New York and Penn- 
Sylvania, for example, between Virginia 
and the New England States, and be- 
tween Georgia and Virginia. There had 
been great and difficult problems. In 
fact, the States had almost reached the 
shooting stage. They imposed trade bar- 
riers, and had different currencies. 
There were real power struggles going on, 
and what Hamilton says here is that 
these power struggles must cease, and 
that the Supreme Court was established 
to settle such controversies judicially. 
That was its fourth point. Let me read 
the portion where he develops the fourth 
point: 

The fourth point rests on this plain prop- 
osition, that the peace of the whole ought 
not to be left at the disposal of a part. 
The Union will undoubtedly be answerable 
to foreign powers for the conduct of its mem- 
bers. And the responsibility for an injury 
ought ever to be accompanied with the fac- 
ulty of preventing it. As the denial or per- 
version of justice by the sentences of courts, 
is with reason classed among the just causes 
of war, it will follow that the Federal judi- 
ciary ought to have cognizance of all causes 
in which the citizens of other countries are 
concerned. This is not less essential to the 
preservation of the public faith, than to the 
security of the public tranquillity. 


What he is saying is that it is impos- 
sible to have any one State doing some- 
thing which affects the entire Union, 
and doing it on its own, Hamilton con- 
tinues: 

The power of determining causes between 
2 States, between 1 State and the citizens 
of another, and between the citizens of 
different States, is perhaps not less essential 
to the peace of the Union, than that which 
has been just examined. History gives us a 
horrid picture of the dissensions and private 
wars which distracted and desolated Ger- 
many, prior to the institution of the im- 
perial chamber by Maximilian, toward the 
close of the 15th century, and informs us, 
at the same time, of the vast influence of 
that institution, in appeasing the disorders, 
and establishing the tranquillity of the em- 
pire. This was a court invested with au- 
thority to decide finally all differences among 
the members of the Germanic body. 


I merely point out that what Hamilton 
was attempting to say in this tract of 
his was that one of the provisions of 
great importance in the Constitution was 
the. article pertaining to the judicial 
power, and one of the important aspects 
of judicial power was to keep the peace, 
to promote tranquillity, to keep the bal- 
ance in the Federal system. 

We have developed this point off and 
on throughout the day, and I submit 
that the Holland resolution threatens 
the very integrity of the Federal struc- 
ture of the Government. Since the 
questions involved between the States 
and the Federal Government should be 
litigated in the: courts, in bringing it to 
the floor of the Congress, those who have 
set themselves up as States rights cham- 
pions are literally threatening the very 
safety of the States-right doctrine, the 
10th amendment, because the Supreme 
Court with its original jurisdiction, is 
the protector of so-called States rights. 
Original jurisdiction is placed in the 
Court so that a controversy between a 
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State or States and the Federal Govern- 
ment may quickly get to the Court, 
where it will be ruled upon with finality, 
without appeal. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Founding Fathers did not trust the Con- 
gress to determine the relationship of 
the States to the Central Government; 
they did not trust the Senate to have 
determined the relationship of the States 
to the Federal Government. They pro- 
vided that, when a controversy arose be- 
tween States, or between a State, or 
States, and the Federal Government, it 
should go immediately to the Supreme 
Court, thus keeping it out of the realm 
of politics. Why? Let me state the 
background. 

In those days there was an argument 
regarding the large State versus the 
small State, the semi-industrialized 
States versus the typically agrarian 
States; and the constitutional fathers 
were further concerned about that mat- 
ter. So they tried to the best of their 
ability to provide a judicial tribunal to 
determine such questions. They con- 
sidered the old Privy Council idea of 
England. I have looked over the con- 
stitutional history of this matter. What 
they were seeking above all was to pro- 
vide a tribunal which would be above 
pressure and which would not be subject 
to the political pressures of the moment. 
Therefore the Supreme Court Justices 
were given lifetime tenure and it was 
provided that their salaries could not be 
diminished during their continuance in 
office. In other words, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court were removed asfar 
as was humanly possible from political 
pressure and sectional interest. 

I think it very interesting to note that 
the first Supreme Court, under the great 
Justice John Marshall, established the 
areas of Federal jurisdiction and clearly 
and concisely, by Court orders, Court 
rules, and Court decisions specified the 
areas in which the Federal Government 
is supreme. 

I think it equally important to note 
that throughout our history we have 
tenaciously and consistently adhered to 
the doctrine of national sovereign power 
over the open seas and over the marginal 
seas. We have never wavered in that 
position; we have never yielded it at 
home or abroad, until now, when we have 
brought before us a legislative proposal 
which would not only ignore it, but wouid 
also repudiate it. As a result, I submit 
that the international consequences may 
be much more serious than any of us 
possibly have imagined. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Alexander Hamilton formulated the doc- 
trine upon which the Federalist Party 
was founded? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
He was really known, I think, as the 
father of the Federalist Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that to the extent we have traced the 
genealogy, the Federalists begot the 
Wigs, and the Wigs begot the Repub- 
licans? So, is it not true that Alexander 
Hamilton was really the founder of the 
present day Republican Party? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I have had Repub- 
lican friends who pointed with pride to 
the fact that they were the party of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not follow, 
therefore, that Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who support the Holland 
resolution are really repudiating the 
position of Hamilton so far as the func- 
tion of the Supreme Court is concerned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say they 
first left Lincoln; now they have left 
Hamilton, and they have also repudiated 
Theodore Roosevelt. I do not now know 
who is their patron saint. I- have not 
been able to find out just whose doctrine, 
in the Republican breed or lineage, they 
are following. Surely, the conservative 
program of former times is being given 
a working over in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. If it is passed, it will be like 
opening the drain, and leaving the re- 
sources of the country open to further 
attack. Surely it is a departure from 
the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln of the 
inseparability of the Union and equality 
of treatment for all peoples, and equality 
of treatment for all States of the Union, 
and also a departure from Abraham 
Lincoln’s policy which asserted again 
and again the sovereignty of the United 
States of America in the coastal waters 
and in the territorial waters. All any- 
one needs to do who does not take that 
statement seriously is to look into some 
ef the great naval battles and some of 
the blockades during the war between 
the States and prior thereto. 

I am merely saying that Alexander 
Hamilton was concerned lest a majority 
in: the Congress, or a majority of any 
legislature, might get too much power. 
He was afraid of what he called repre- 
sentative government. He said some 
very unkind words about democracy. 
Hamilton was one of those who stood 
by an almost perpetual judicial system. 
He believed, not in the election of 
judges; he believed not even in their 
temporary appointment. He believed in 
the appointment of judges permanently, 
for life, and one of the compromises of 
the Constitution is the result of some 
of the yielding to Alexander Hamilton 
on the powers of the judicial system. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the Su- 
preme Court was constituted not only to 
protect the rights of individuals, not 
only to rule on matters of law and equity, 
but also to rule on controversies between 
States and between a State and the 
Federal Government. We had estab- 
lished for the first time a unique system 
known as the Federal system, with cer- 
tain responsibilities and powers, and the 
Court was given the authority to be more 
or less the general monitor, the arbitra- 
tor, the judge of the respective duties 
and powers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The distinguished 
Senator has referred to the fact that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is a complete 
reversal of the policies of the great 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, for whom I had the 
honor of voting in 1904, even though, as 
the Senator knows, I am a very loyal 
Democrat. Has the Senator any doubt 
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whatsoever that if Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 is adopted, the next step, which 
would be very nearby, in my opinion, 
would be to take away from Federal 
ownership the great mineral resources, 
the grazing resources, the timber re- 
sources, the power resources, and all the 
other rights which go to make up the 
tremendously valuable and vital natural 
resources of the Nation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New York that I am as 
convinced of that as I am convinced 
that night follows the sunset. I think 
we have seen the publicity lined up for 
such a program already. Responsible 
leaders, big names in American life, are 
already suggesting the sale of public 
dams and getting the Government out of 
the grazing business, and so forth. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator realizes that even today there are 
bills in the Senate of the United States 
that would provide for the turning over 
of mineral rights and other great nat- 
ural resources to the States? Such bills 
have been introduced by responsible Sen- 
ators, and they will unquestionably, in 
my opinion, be urged for passage in both 
Houses, if Congress passes Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not going to 
be too critical of those Senators. I think 
some of the Senators who have intro- 
duced such bills have done so with the 
feeling that the submerged lands will 
be given away, and they say, “Those 
lands have been the property of the Na- 
tion for years, and inasmuch as they 
haye got the pie out and it is going to 
be cut, and so long as the public domain 
is going to be parceled out, I may as well 
get what I can for the people whom I 
represent.” 

I regret that such an attitude has been 
manifested, but that is what has hap- 
pened, We shall have the law of the 
jungle. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Cannot the Senator 
understand the way people feel? For 
example, my State, small and poor as it 
is, turns into the Federal Treasury mil- 
lions of dollars every year from oil leases. 
The State receives 3742 percent, the 
Government receiving the balance of it 
which goes for the benefit of other 
States. As to some oil lease 10 miles 
offshore the Government gets it all. On 
lands where we have to maintain roads 
and exercise police powers, we are told, 
“You cannot have them, because they 
are Government lands. You can take 
only so much of it.” 

Does not the Senator realize that it is 
a very natural impulse for a State such 
as Wyoming, which has paid more than 
$150 million into the National Treasury, 
to feel that if the other States are going 
to be given vast resources, why should 
Wyoming contribute to the other States, 
and, particularly, why should the coastal 
States have oil royalties and Wyoming 
should not? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to 
the Senator that he has painted the pic- 
ture as it needs to be painted as to the 
trend of events and what the facts are. 
I think the answer to the dilemma is the 
Anderson bill, because what that bill 
does is to say to the coastal States, “For 
any oil that is discovered, your part will 
be 37% percent, the same as it would 
be in inland States.” They would be on 
an equal footing. No one is trying to 
discriminate against them. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] talk about 
his State. He said oil had been dis- 
covered off the coast of Washington. 
Yet the Senator on the floor of the 
Senate said that he opposed the pending 
measure. If oil is developed off the 
coastline of Washington, 3742 percent 
goes to the State of Washington and 
the balance goes to the Federal Govern- 
ment to be used for all the people. But 
some persons are not content with that; 
they want to take it all. I submit to 
the Senators from Wyoming that they 
have a right to do the same thing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They have an ob- 
ligation. Are they not here represent- 
ing their State? They are perfectly 
willing to take three-eighths if the other 
States will take three-eighths, but if 
another State takes it all and is asked 
to contribute to the State of Texas or 
the State of California, can a Senator 
be blamed if he works for the benefit 
of the people of his State? He is al- 
most forced to consider the welfare of 
his own State, is he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the 
Senator is correct. That is the core of 
the attack upon lands in the marginal 
sea, The Holland joint resolution throws 
the whole matter into a turmoil. There 
will be a type of chain reaction. In de- 
veloping land in the open sea, we shall 
let loose political forces in this Congress 
and in Congresses to come which will 
be like an atomic bomb with chain re- 
action. ‘The timberlands, the forests, 
the naval oil reserves, and other nat- 
ural resources will be affected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr: GORE. Would the Senator be 
willing to add to the list which he gave 
a few moments ago of the properties 
which he thinks are about to be sold to 
individual or private interests, the rub- 
ber plants, the operations of which have 
been very profitable, and the movement 
now under way to force the sale of first 
mortgages by the agency known as 
Fanny May? ‘Would the Senator con- 
sider as a part of a pattern the tight 
money, high interest monetary policy 
which is forcing interest rates up in 
every bankintheland? Would the Sen- 
ator consider those things in addition to 
the others which he mentioned by which 
those who have are given more and those 
who have not are called upon to pay 
more? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Tennessee. I heard 
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his fine address last night. I realize the 
responsibility that was on his shoulders 
last evening. 

I thank him for citing again some of 
the developments and some of the pat- 
terns which seem to be making them- 
selves very evident. If any -of these 
grabs or giveaways are permitted to 
come to fruition, other things which the 
Senator has mentioned will happen, too. 

The Senator is correct. He speaks of 
the Federal Government getting rid of 
rubber plants by selling them; of dis- 
posing of the Federal barge line; of sell- 
ing hydroelectric plants; of increasing 
interest. rates, which are price supports 
for insurance companies and investment 
bankers, 

Many other suggestions have been 
made, such as selling out first mort- 
gages of the Fanny May—FNMA—and 
doing away with the public-housing 
program. Many of such programs of 
disposal are being considered. I may 
say that much of this planning is being 
done without benefit of Congress. 

I was impressed the other day by the 
majority leader’s comment that it was 
necessary to hurry along with the pend- 
ing joint resolution because there was 
a great legislative program before the 
Senate. There has not been much of a 
legislative program so far. The legis- 
lative program thus far has been pretty 
well limited to the extension of certain 
laws that were enacted under the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

The majority leader now says we shall 
have before us the problem of appropria- 
tions. We are not holding up appropria- 
tions. I think the proponents of the 
joint resolution would agree that we 
could talk a long time before there would 
be any appropriation bills on which the 
Senate could take real action, because 
the Republican policy is to pare them 
down. If we are going to take off the 
fat and not cut into the meat, it will be 
necessary to cut slowly, carefully, and 
methodically. That will require a long 
time. 

Consider all the time we shall have to 
debate as the fat is being worked off in 
a dieting process that will not cause a 
loss of strength. 

Many of us like to lose weight, but 
sometimes we find that in the process 
of losing weight without injuring the 
general basic physical makeup, it is nec- 
essary to do so slowly. That is why I 
was not particularly impressed with the 
plea of the majority leader that we pro- 
ceed forthwith on these matters. 

Would not the Senator from Tennes- 
see basically agree with the general phi- 
losophy of what I have said? 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has lost the floor. He asked a 
question of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I asked a rhetori- 
cal question, so in that sense I did not 
lose the floor. I had not even yielded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
point of order? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for no pur- 
pose. I am still proceeding. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
claim the right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Min- 
nesota did not lose the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks he should state that the 
Senator from Minnesota should be very 
careful in the future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
admonition of the Chair. The trouble 
is that sometimes we conduct our de- 
bates with an informality to which we 
become accustomed. Suddenly, we find 
that we are wearing white ties and tails, 
and we must proceed according to the 
best customs and finest traditions. I 
observe that we have now arrived at the 
dinner hour, so I shall proceed to put 
on my dinner jacket and conduct myself 
in accordance with the formal rules of 
the Senate. Therefore, I say to my col- 
leagues that whenever they wish to ask 
me questions, they should address the 
Presiding Officer, according to the rules 
of the Senate, and ask the Presiding 
Officer for permission to address a ques- 
tion to me. I, in turn, will reply to the 
Presiding Officer. That will give every- 
one something to do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for a question only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The Senator from Minnesota this 
morning referred to the theme song of 
the proponents of the Holland joint res- 
olution as, “It Is Not Fair.” I wish to 
ask the Senator from Minnesota wheth- 
er, in his opinion, what is accorded the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, and Califor- 
nia by the Anderson substitute and the 
Hill amendment is not only fair, but 
generous, because two bites are given to 
them. In the Anderson substitute, 3742 
percent of the royalties, bonuses, and 
other revenues is given to them, where- 
as in the Hill amendment they would 
share on an exactly equal per capita 
basis with all other citizens or residents 
of the country in the revenues that would 
come to the Federal Government, when 
they are spent for education. 

I wonder whether the Senator would 
not agree with me that those States 
would really get a double bonus under 
the Anderson substitute and the Hill 
amendment, first, their shares of the 
revenues that would come from the de- 
velopment of the undersea properties; 
and, second, from the part that would 
go to the Federal Government, the States 
would certainly receive their shares of 
the revenues which would be divided 
among the various States and their peo- 
ple. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The exact proposal 
as it is cited by the Senator from New 
York provides a twofold type of rev- 
enue or percentage of royalty. First, 
the Anderson amendment provides for 
three-eighths, or 3742 percent, to the 
coastal States, which I think is very 
fair recognition of their needs and their 
rights, and the Hill educational amend- 
ment provides for equal sharing out of 
the total national pool. So the coastal 
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States would actually receive not only 
37⁄2 percent of the royalty revenue, but 
also would get their pro rata share of 
funds divided among all 48 States from 
the percentage of revenue that would go 
to the Federal Government. I think 
that would be about 52 percent, less a 
eo percentage for administration 
costs. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
amount of revenue that would go to the 
Federal Government under the Hill 
amendment would be divided with ex- 
act equality among the various States 
and among the people of the various 
States? In other words, would they not 
receive exactly the same per capita share 
in Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
or New Mexico, as would be received in 
Minnesota, New York, or Massachusetts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; on the basis 
of population. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question 
only. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
intend to discuss the precedents which 
would be established by the terms of the 
Holland joint resolution? For example, 
does the Senator intend to discuss 
boundaries, inland waters, and items of 
that nature? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish the Senator 
from New Mexico had been present a 
little earlier, because my friend the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
the junior Senator from Minnesota had 
quite a set-to about the meaning of sec- 
tion 4, under the title “Seaward Bound- 
aries,” and some of the definitions. It 
was the contention of the Senator from 
Florida that the boundaries were very 
understandable, and that they were clear 
in the joint resolution; and it was the 
contention of the Senator from Minne- 
sota that there was some ambiguity and 
some possibility of misunderstanding. 
The Senator from New Mexico may have 
a different point of view on this ques- 
tion. I recall that he was present at 
the time the joint resolution was origin- 
ally discussed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. x 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
tell me if in that discussion any defini- 
tion of the words “inland waters” on 
page 11, line 16, was given? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There was not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
tell me whether he can find a definition 
of “inland waters” anywhere in the joint 
resolution? He can find definitions of 
other things, but can he find a definition 
of “inland waters” anywhere in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now that ihe Sen- 
ator calls the matter to my attention, 
I do not believe that I found any defi- 
nition of the concept or term “inland 
waters.” 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that if we are going to talk 
about a line marking the seaward limit 
of inland waters, we ought to know what 
“inland waters” are? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would seem 
to be a reasonable proposition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
tell me whether, in his discussion, he re- 
ferred to line 21 on page 11 and discussed 
the term “if legally validated"? If so, 
did he find out what it meant? Vali- 
dated by whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. Let me say to 
the Senator that we did not go into that 
subject, but I think it is a subject worthy 
of some prolonged interrogation and dis- 
cussion. Going through title I, under 
the heading “Definition” was more or 
less routine, as I recall it, on the part of 
the proponents. I do recall that the 
Senator from New Mexico questioned 
on a number of occasions the meaning 
of certain words. Today the Senator 
from Minnesota questioned the mean- 
ing of some of the words in section 4, 
under the heading “Seaward Boundaries” 
and found himself in a first-class argu- 
ment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
explain to me, then, what his under- 
standing is of the term “or from its pred- 
ecessor sovereign if legally validated?” 
Does it mean that the sovereign was le- 
gally validated, or that the person was 
legally validated, or that the State was 
legally validated, or that the grant was 
legally validated? Cannot he read the 
language from line 17 through line 21 
and tell me what “if legally validated” 
means? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say to the 
Senator, now that he calls the subject to 
my attention, that I simply could not say 
what the term “if legally validated” 
means in this instance, or to what the 
words refer. 

I submit that this language falls with- 
in the general appraisal I have made of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. I have said 
that the joint resolution had in it so 
much loose language and so many am- 
biguous terms that I doubted whether it 
would do anything toward clarifying the 
situation. In fact, I was a little harsh. 
I said that we were able to get about as 
clear a vision through it as we would in 
a South Dakota dust storm. Perhaps I 
was too harsh. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 
+i Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Can the Senator 
tell me whether the language “its prede- 
cessor sovereign if legally validated” 
could mean Spain, France, England, 
Mexico, or a preceding territory? Or 
could someone come along with an old 
Spanish land grant and point to that? 
Does the Senator know of any possible 
way this language in the joint resolution 
can be defined with any accuracy what- 
ever, so that one may know anything 
about what it means? When the joint 
resolution uses the term “its predecessor 
sovereign if legally validated,” what does 
it mean? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I donot think any- 
one really knows what that means. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Who could validate 
a@ sovereign? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave had enough 
trouble all afternoon explaining “sover- 
eign.” If someone wants to validate 
him, that will take a great deal more 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has the Senator 
ever seen a sovereign who looked as 
though he had been validated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 is passed, we are going to 
see a sovereign who will look as though 
he had been invalidated. I refer to the 
Government of the United States. We 
are surely going to have some trouble. 

What the Senator from New Mexico 
is pointing out—not with levity or in 
jest, but with real sincerity of purpose, 
and with an insight into this legisla- 
tion—is that the definition of terminol- 
ogy in the bill is so uncertain, so ambigu- 
ous, that it will lead only to interminable 
litigation. It may require further legis- 
lation to clarify it. I do not see that 
there is anything under the category of 
“grantees” and “lessees,” in the section 
to which the Senator from New Mexico 
is referring, which gives any definition 
as to what is meant by “predecessor sov- 
ereign if legally validated.” To be very 
frank about it, “predecessor sovereign” 
in connection with many of these grants 
and leases could have been anyone back 
as far as King James, Queen Isabella, or 
Queen Elizabeth. There is no way of 
putting one’s finger on what is meant by 
“predecessor sovereign.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In his discussion 
with the author of the joint resolution 
did the Senator from Minnesota find out 
anything about subparagraph (3) of 
section 2 (a), which deals with filled in, 
made, and reclaimed lands? Did he 
find out how lands of that nature could 
be “lands beneath nayigable waters”? 
Does the Senator from Minnesota un- 
derstand how dry land which has been 
filled in, or reclaimed and made good 
land—land of the type which has been 
referred to by the Senator from Florida 
for days—could be “lands beneath navi- 
gable waters”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do not. 
That is one I fail to see. There are 
many Houdini tricks in the joint resolu- 
tion. “First you see it, and then you 
don’t.” If anyone can show me how 
dry land, filled land, is still submerged 
land under navigable waters, and how it 
can be both wet and dry at the same 
time,both above the water and below the 
water at the same time, then, indeed, I 
will have seen something. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
agree that that would outdo Moses, who 
commanded the waters of the Red Sea 
to roll back and make dry land? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But he did not, in 
the same breath, command them to be 
both dry and wet. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
This outdoes him. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree that this is one of the great 
historical accomplishments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is one 
of the great historical—I will not say 
“accomplishments.” It is one of the 
great historical imaginative hopes. It 
may very well be an accomplishment. 
If it is, I think it should have a reason- 
able place in history, together with what 
the Senator has referred to in the great 
story of Moses, 

Moses had trouble dividing merely the 
sea. Here we are not only dividing it, but 
redividing it. First, the lands are above 
the water, then below the water. They 
are wet, and they are dry—all in one 
easy lesson. I think it is amazing. 

I have endeavored to point out some 
of the ambiguities and difficulties in- 
volved in the pending joint resolution. 
How in the world anyone can say that 
the reason we need this joint resolution 
is to clarify the situation, to get the 
law straight, is beyond me. This will 
clarify the situation just about as much 
as a corkscrew would straighten out a 
yardstick, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

g Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor recognize the fact that the Moses to 
whom I was referring was the Moses in 
the Bible, and not the Robert Moses who 
came to Washington from New York and 
asked that this provision be put in the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Moses in the 
Bible knew what he was doing. With 
respect to the Robert Moses from New 
York, much as I admire some of his 
wonderful work in that city, when it 
came to the submerged lands joint res- 
olution, this giveaway measure, once he 
was led to believe that it involved tide- 
lands, he became completely confused as 
to the issue. 

Thank goodness we have the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Leman] in the 
Senate. As Governor of the great State, 
in which capacity he served with great 
distinction, he knows every acre of 
ground, every city, every village, every 
harbor, and every river of that great 
State. The Senator from New York, 
whose record of service is second to none, 
has assured us that he is not worried 
about the Anderson bill. He knows that 
the Anderson bill will protect the inter- 
ests of the State of New York, as well 
as the interests of other States. The 
matter to which the Senator from New 
Mexico has directed our attention was 
criticized by the Senator from New York. 
He did not use the term, but I will use it. 
I think it is nothing more than legisla- 
tive gobbledegook. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota recall how many times 
Senators have referred to the difficulties 
of private land that has been filled in, 
and why there was no legislation writ- 
ten about it in the Anderson bill? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I recall that 
that question was discussed in some de- 
tail yesterday between the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota recognize the fact that 
I asked a few moments ago about inland 
waters, and found that the laws of the 
State of California define California’s 
inland waters as running to a line some 
60 miles out at sea? Does not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota think that there 
ought to be a definition of inland waters 
in the joint resolution, and that its ab- 
sence may represent a slight defect in 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that is a 
good point. If the laws of California 
define inland waters as running out to a 
line some 60 miles out at sea, there surely 
needs to be a definition inserted in the 
joint resolution. It is almost analogous 
to the situation in Los Angeles, partic- 
ularly with reference to its city limits. 
Some people of Los Angeles say that their 
city limits run up to Oregon. I have 
seen signs in New Mexico reading: 
“These are the city limits of Los An- 
geles.” Of course the folks of Los An- 
geles are very friendly and genial and 
hospitable, and they are just having 
some fun. They do not believe it, and 
they do not expect anyone else to be- 
lieve it, unless he wants to believe it. 

I am again returning to my prepared 
speech. Among the arguments for this 
giveaway bill is the specious one that it 
will recognize and protect States’ rights. 
Let me remind the Senate once again 
that under the Texas case, Texas against 
the United States, the basis of States’ 
rights is an assumed equality among the 
States. Provision for political equality 
among the States was the single most 
difficult problem involved in the drafting 
of that most notable triumph of consti- 
tutionality in Government by law, our 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I would commend that 
thought to the attention of my col- 
leagues, namely, that the most difficult 
problem of drafting the Constitution was 
the maintaining of equality among the 
States. That is one reason why each 
State is represented by two Senators. 
That provision is the result of the so- 
called compromise between the big States 
and the small States. The whole doc- 
trine of constitutional law is based on 
an attempt to preserve equal footing, 
equal treatment, and equality among the 
members of the Union, the respective 
States. 

I think the men at Philadelphia fore- 
saw all too well this very type of issue 
before us today. 

Proponents of broadened boundaries 
for certain States, at the expense of other 
States, remind me of the description of 
another society in George Orwell's book, 
Animal Farm. 

Their notion of good constitutional 
doctrine seems to be that “all States are 
equal, but some States are more equal 
than others.” 

Let me now reiterate one more legal 
point here, a point that has been re- 
peatedly brought out in the course of de- 
bate. This point concerns the legal pit- 
falls and delays that lie ahead should the 
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Holland bill pass. I want to emphasize 
this point, because I think it confirms the 
fact that this is an unwise piece of legis- 
lation, since it is reckless as to its pos- 
sible consequences, 

Let me point out once again, as did the 
senior Senator from Illinois last week, 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of this bill flatly said that no- 
body knows, without judicial determina- 
tion, what the future boundaries of the 
Various States involved in this issue may 

e. 

I went through a long tussle this after- 
noon on the issue of boundaries. Maybe 
I am a little naive about such things, 
but I accepted the statement of the Sen- 
ator who reported the joint resolution 
to the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. He said that he 
just did not know, without future judi- 
cial determination, what the boundaries 
of the various States involved in the issue 
may be. What we do know is that there 
will be plenty of litigation and that it 
will further hold up the development of 
these critical resources. 

Mr. President, I make the prediction 
that if Senate Joint Resolution 13, which 
gives title to the States of submerged 
lands under the marginal seas, is enact- 
ed, we will have a rash of cases in the 
courts, that we will have a flood of liti- 
gation which will stymie the develop- 
ment of the oil resources for years to 
come. i 

I repeat that Senate Joint Resolution 
13 clarifies nothing and confuses every- 
thing. It ignores the advice and coun- 
sel of the legal officers of the Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it weakens 
the whole position of the United States 
of America in the field of international 
affairs. 

That generally summarizes my case, 
and I shall repeat that summary from 
time to time, because I believe it needs 
to be stated so that we clearly under- 
stand the objective toward which this 
debate is directed. 

What we do know is that there will be 
plenty of litigation, and that this will 
further hold up development of these 
critical resources, 

Let me also point out that the junior 
Senator from Texas, in the course of de- 
bate on April 9, stated: 

Let me say that before the Federal Goy- 
ernment ever made a claim to this land, the 
State of Texas did claim jurisdiction of the 
land beyond its historic boundaries to the 
edge of the Continental Shelf. The Supreme 


Court decided against us as to the ownership 
of that land. 


The important thing is not what we tried 
to do before but what we are doing today. 


Yet, I would point out that the Su- 
preme Court also decided against the 
claim of Texas to enlarged “historic 
boundaries.” Yet what Texas is trying 
es do today is to enlarge those bounda- 
ries. 

We know there will be litigation as to 
the boundaries of certain States who 
claim broader boundaries than others, 
And I would feel more secure about fu- 
ture litigation regarding the remainder 
of the Continental Shelf if the Holland 
bill made any provision for it. But Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 does not, 
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This we have argued repeatedly, and 
the Senator from New Mexico remem- 
bers that from time to time during the 
debate we have said that at a minimum 
the joint resolution before us, Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, should have in it 
a positive statement as to the exclusive 
authority of the Federal Government 
on the Continental Shelf. Yet that ex- 
clusive authority and positive jurisdic- 
tion are not listed. 

I should like to read at this time from 
the testimony of the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Brownell, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, March 2, 1953: 


First. For the purpose of minimizing Con- 
stitutional questions, I consider it of pri- 
mary importance that any statute combine 
@ program (a) authorizing the States to 
administer and develop the natural re- 
sources from the submerged lands within 
& line marking their historic boundaries 
with (b) specific authorization to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
to develop the lands outside of that line, 
with the income therefrom going to the 
entire Nation. The statutes also should re- 
serve to the United States its powers to reg- 
ulate navigation, conduct the national de- 
fense, and conduct international relations 
in the so-called State areas. 


Mr. President, note that statement. 
Here is the blow. This is the blow that 
literally broke the back of the hired 
man. Here is the blow, Mr. President. 
The Attorney General says: 


My recommendation would mean, in legal 
terms, that instead of granting to the States 
a blanket quitclaim title to the submerged 
lands within their-historic boundaries, the 
Federal Government would grant to the 
States only such authority as required for 
the States to administer and develop the 
natural resources. I do not thereby intend 
to cast any doubt upon the constitutionality 
of a so-called quitclaim statute, but merely 
to draw to your attention a method of 
minimizing if not eliminating altogether the 
constitutional point raised by witnesses be- 
fore this committee. 

Second. An actual line on a map dividing 
the two areas of submerged lands should 
be drawn by Congress in the bill to elimi- 
nate much expensive and unnecessary liti- 
gation. If the statute merely refers in words 
to historic boundaries or in words de- 
scribes a line beginning at the edge of the 
States’ inland waters or tries to describe in 
words, bays or other characteristics of the 
coast, unnecessary litigation will almost 
surely result. Therefore, we make this sug- 
gestion of an actual line on a map drawn as 
part of the bill, which would eliminate also, 
we think, certain international problems 
that might otherwise arise if territorial- 
ownership claims are asserted in the States 
or Federal Government beyond their his- 
toric 3-mile limit. 


Mr. President, in the foregoing quo- 
tation the reference to “litigation will 
almost surely result” is a reference to 
what I was saying a moment ago in the 
case of the definition of boundaries; and 
I am sure the Senator from New Mexico 
meant just that when he asked what is 
the definition of “inland waters.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). - Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. : To return to the 
statement made by Mr. Brownell, I no- 
tice he used the words “granting to the 
States,” and also the words “grants to 
the States.” 

Not being a lawyer, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota whether 
that means that the Attorney General of 
the United States was stating that these 
properties belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that he, as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, is willing that 
certain grants be made-to the coastal 
States, by means of legislation of this 
type. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my opin- 
ion. In fact, when we read all the testi- 
mony of the Attorney General in the 
record, we find that he made quite clear 
that the Federal Government cannot 
give title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
` ther to me? 4 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did the Attorney 
General state to the committee just what 
he meant by the use of the term, in his 
recommendation, “historic boundaries”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He did not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me inquire 
what are “historic boundaries.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a question 
which will require the work of historians 
yet unborn. It certainly will require the 
deliberations of the courts. Everyone 
seems to have a different idea about “‘his- 
toric boundaries.” It all depends upon 
how much territory ‘is desired. Is it 
desired that the “historic boundary” be 
3 miles from the shore or 102 miles 
from the shore, or 27 miles from the 
shore—in other words, out into the 
Continental Shelf itself? 

Therefore, the term “historic bound- 
aries” does not have a precise meaning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In that case there 
seems to be considerable question about 
what really are the boundaries in the 
sea in the case of some of the States 
and their areas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It happens that 
my State of Montana lies partly in the 
Missouri basin; 46 of Montana’s 56 coun- 
ties comprise land which was a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase. If Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 is enacted into law, what 
will it mean to the State of Montana, 
insofar as any oil off the coast of Lou- 
isiana is concerned? If oil is found 
there, what will it mean to us? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would mean— 
if this joint resolution were enacted into 
law—that tne State of Montana would 
have ceded all its rights and proprietary 
interest in the great reserves of oil which 
may be found off the coast of Louisiana, 
to the State of Louisiana. That is what 
the joint resolution means. It means 
that although Montana may have been 
been a part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
Montana will not be able to benefit from 
any of the explorations or developments 
of oil in the alleged “historic boundaries” 
off Louisiana that came about following 
that purchase, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
further question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would not the 
Senator from Minnesota state that if the 
“historic boundaries” cannot be deline- 
ated with any degree of accuracy at this 
time, such lack of delineation in effect 
creates for those of us whose States 
comprise territory which was contained 
in the Louisiana Purchase, a doubt about 
the seaward limits of the State of Louisi- 
ana itself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
obtain some information, if I may, al- 
though it seems to me that perhaps the 
Senator from Minnesota himself may be 
the one who should ask the question 
which I am about to propound. 

As I recall, in connection with this so- 
called tidelands joint resolution, some 
person in the United States bought a 
certain amount of scrip in an area in or 
near the State of Louisiana; and he now 
claims that he, likewise, has a claim to 
the oil discoveries which may be made 
in the submerged areas off the coast of 
Louisiana and adjacent thereto. 

Can the Senator from Minnesota tell 
me just what that story is and whether 
it is true or false or whether there is 
basis for it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish I could tell 
the Senator from Montana in some de- 
tail about that matter. I have read 
about it and have heard about it, but 
that was sometime ago, and at the time 
the story seemed to me to be so ridiculous 
that I did not pay much attention to it. 

However, I gather that someone feels 
he has a claim upon certain offshore 
lands because he had some scrip. Was 
it Confederate scrip? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me, 
for a friendly assist in this situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Texas may explain to me the 
matter involving scrip, without preju- 
dicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was Federal scrip— 
and I see that the Senator from New 
Mexico agrees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr. DANIEL. A claim could be made 
only if the Federal Government has the 


land. I think the claim is invalid; but- 


it is a claim under Federal scrip, and in 
line with the theory of Federal owner- 
ship. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield at this 
point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express 
my thanks to the Senator from Texas 
for explaining that particular matter. 

At this time I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota if this is not 
another indication of the difficulties in- 
herent in this particular proposal, and 
also an indication that even if the joint 
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resolution were to be enacted, trouble 
would lie ahead for it in the court, in 
more fields than one? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
of that. In other words, if a man has 
Federal scrip which is applicable only 
in case of Federal ownership, certainly 
if the land is turned over to the States, 
that man will wish to pursue his case. 
I believe that will be one of the minor 
developments. 

I believe a much more important de- 
velopment, which should be given some 
note, is that although Rhode Island may 
be one of the smallest States of the 
Union, it is certainly one of the most 
courageous States of the Union—Rhode 
Island, the home of Roger Williams. The 
Governor of Rhode Island has already 
directed his attorney general to pro- 
ceed forthwith with a suit, in case this 
joint resolution becomes law. In that 
event, we shall have a court case on our 
hands; that case will go to the Supreme 
Court, and it will be only one of many 
court cases. 

Let me point out that when the Amer- 
ican people find out what has happened 
to them as a result of the enactment 
of this joint resolution, if it is enacted, 
and when they learn how completely 
the rug has been pulled out from be- 
neath them, and how they have lost vast 
resources on the coasts of the United 
States under the marginal seas, then, 
instead of having just little Rhode 
Island bring suit in the courts, I would 
not be at all surprised to find many other 
States take similar action, because, Mr. 
President, make no mistake about it, the 
problem of financing education is be- 
coming ever more critical; and I can see 
the teachers of America and the parent- 
teachers’ association say to their gover- 
nors and their legislatures, “Don’t tell 
us that you cannot pay better salaries 
to the teachers, and cannot provide bet- 
ter schools, or even cannot provide any 
schools at all for the growing school 
population. Don’t say that, when you 
have just permitted vast treasures of oil 
and gas resources to get out of your 
hands and go into the hands of a few, 
when they could have been in the hands 
of the many.” 

I submit that in that case, about the 
only way a governor or a legislature 
will be able to live in such a State is to 
bring suit. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
along with the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] has presented us with 
an alternative that provides equity and 
meets a crying need of the American peo- 
ple. The Senator from New Mexico has 
suggested 37142-percent royalties to all 
the coastal States on the production of 
oil and gas within the area inside the 3- 
mile limit. He has also embodied in his 
bill court decisions which protect the 
States in the matter of inland waters, the 
Great Lakes, navigable waters, the lands 
under rivers, bays, and inlets. That is 
all provided for in statutory language. 

In other words, to my mind, the An- 
derson bill is about as fair and equitable 
and as complete a bill as we could get, 
and it is understandable. It is meaning- 
ful, and could be applied. 

The Hill amendment provides that af- 
ter the payment of 3742 percent the bal- 
ance shall go into a national trust fund 
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to be prorated on an equitable basis 
among the States for the purpose of edu- 
cation. I submit that one of the real 
weaknesses of the present debate is that 
we have not been really telling the story 
of the growing need of education. There 
is a tremendous, overwhelming need in 
America for financial aid to American 
education. 

The public-school structure in this 
country of the United States, instead of 
being strengthened, is weakening; and I 
say it is an unfortunate reflection on the 
American system that there is a failure 
to construct schools to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing number of children. 
Then there is a shortage of teachers, and 
an inability on the part of many commu- 
nities, which are already taxed to the 
maximum under their bond limitations 
and tax limitations to finance adequate 
school construction. But here is a great 
opportunity. It is like a treasure chest 
buried by the sea. It reminds one of ro- 
mantic stories of years ago, of treasure 
buried somewhere along the coast. We 
have been exploring, and now we have 
found the treasure. Here are the gold, 
the gems, the rubies, and the silver. The 
question now is, Whose shall they be? 
Is this to be the property only of those 
who happened to be closest to it? Orisit 
to be the property of all the people of the 
48 States? Are we to have equal treat- 
ment and equity, or are we to have, as 
suggested in George Orwell’s book, a sit- 
uation in which “all the States will be 
equal—but some will be more equal than 
others’? Should we have States rights 
for 48 States, or should we have States’ 
privileges for 4 States, or for 3, or 6? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota think it might better 
be described as “States privileges for 4 
States, and States wrongs for 44 States?” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It might be called 
States burdens, or States wrongs. I 
would interpret the pending measure to 
have that effect, I would say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, to return to my sub- 
ject matter, I have been pointing up 
what the Attorney General had to say 
in his testimony before the committee. 
At some time during the debate I hope 
that, when the proponents of the pend- 
ing measure, Senate Joint Resolution 
13, again want to say a few words for 
their case—and I think by now, the 
case is rather pummelled; it needs a lit- 
tle rehabilitation, a slight amount of 
resuscitation, it is in a state of shock; 
it needs to be brought back at least to 
visible or external signs of life—I should 
like to have them say why they 
ignored testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, bade him farewell, and why they 
ignored the testimony of representa- 
tives of the Secretary of State. I 
do not say they were not kind to the 
Secretary of State’s emissary, Mr. Tate, 
and I do not say that they did not re- 
ceive in a kindly and gentlemanly man- 
ner the letter from Mr. Morton; but I 
say they did nothing about it. These 
men could just as well have stayed back 
at the office, to figure out whom they 
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were going to dismiss, and to figure out 
how we were going to get the policy po- 
sitions lined up. But they were dutiful. 
I pay tribute to the Attorney General 
and Mr. Tate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I knew my good 
friend from Vermont would want me to 
yield. I am glad to yield to him for a 
question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it possible that they 
might have been figuring out not only 
whom they were going to dismiss, but 
also how they were going to dismiss 
him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it would 
take a little time for both. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wanted to be 
sure I correctly understood the state- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
amend the statement by saying both 
how and whom, and in what manner. 
But I submit that the testimony of the 
Attorney General was primarily for the 
archives. It did not even seem to have 
the effect of causing too much concern, 
at least insofar as translated in the reso- 
lution. It did cause concern, however, 
in the general comment. I know many 
of us heard that there was disappoint- 
ment over the fact that the Attorney 
General had stated so clearly his feeling 
that the States ought not to have title 
to the submerged lands. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
not agree with me that the hearings 
show that there were those of us who 
did not speak critically of the Attorney 
General, but on the contrary compli- 
mented him on the very statement he 
made? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say that is 
very true, that the Attorney General was, 
as I said, treated cordially and kindly. 
However, he was asked some questions 
regarding boundaries, and I think the 
Attorney General more or less gave it 
up as a lost cause. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the Sen- 
ator say that it was a lost cause because 
the recommendations which the Attor- 
ney General made were not considered 
at all, apparently, in the final analysis? 
Does the Senator find anything in the 
pending measure which seems to have 
been written into it as a result of a rec- 
ommendation by the chief law officer of 
-the land? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘No; I do not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does he find a line 
drawn as the Attorney General recom- 
mended? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. As a matter 
of fact, the Attorney General made a 
strong recommendation, as the Senator 
knows, about the Continental Shelf. I 
would have thought, since everybody 
protests that there is no interest in the 
Continental Shelf on the part of the 
States, that we might have nailed that 
down, once and for all. It would save 
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us so much trouble, because if we ever 
get into a debate regarding the Conti- 
nental Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit, 
the debate we are going through now, 
will look like a mere weekend expedition, 
since the Continental Shelf involves bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dollars 
of resources. Surely I would not, for 
one, look with any favor upon seeing the 
Continental Shelf, merely by the process 
of attrition, come within the concept of 
State historical boundaries. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota whether he 
does not believe that the committee com- 
pletely ignored the recommendations of 
the Attorney General, and also the rec- 
ommendations of representatives of the 
State Department, who appeared before 
the committee? The entire situation 
was left in abeyance. I remember at the 
close of the hearing, or just before the 
hearings were ended, I suggested that 
we call the Attorney General back, and 
also call representatives of other 
agencies of the Government, for the 
purpose of drawing the line in question, 
because the Attorney General pointed 
out that, unless that line were drawn, 
there would result a multiplicity of law- 
suits and much legislation to determine 
just where the boundaries were. It was 
left entirely in doubt, at the end of the 
meeting. I am inclined to believe that 
the courts would have to declare this 
legislation impossible of execution, since 
no one can tell the extent of the 
boundary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that a question is 
being asked by the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

ME HUMPHREY. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, Mr. President, I 
am asking the Senator whether he does 
not believe that what I have stated is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to 
the Senator from Montana: that the in- 
cisive question which he is asking leads 
me to but one answer—that I concur, 
I believe what the Senator has stated, 
and not only do I believe it, but the At- 
torney General believed it. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And not only did 
the Attorney General believe it, I may 
say to the Senator, but apparently others 
have believed it, including the Secretary 
of the Interior, who took a little different 
view of the pending resolution than did 
members of the committee. It seems to 
me that the primary desire of the com- 
mittee was to report a measure that 
would merely overrule the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. I had hoped that 
we would have a piece of legislation 
which would enable us to know better 
where we stand with respect to the en- 
tire question of offshore oil. 

After all, Mr. President, there has been 
a great deal of money spent, a great deal 
of time has been consumed in molding 
public opinion on the matter of offshore 
oil, and it appears to me that we should 
have resolved this question. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the distinguished 
€enator from Minnesota agree with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee that the 
parliamentary extremities to which we 
are pressed by the proponents of the pro- 
posed legislation have forced Members 
of this body to develop an unusual pro- 
pensity and facility for propounding in- 
terrogatories? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to my 
delightful and enlightened friend from 
Tennessee that the interrogatory he has 
propounded with profundity to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is nothing more 
nor less than a supreme example of his 
ability as an interrogator and as an out- 
standing exponent of profound inter- 


rogation. 
I think that should take care of the 
situation. [Laughter.] 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other interrogatory? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion and an interrogatory. 

Mr, GORE. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator agree with me that the 
inquiring colloquy between the two Sen- 
ators illustrates also the ridiculous ex- 
tremes to which the proponents of the 
pending legislation have driven those of 
us who oppose this giveaway joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from Tennessee is saying that the meth- 
ods we must employ in order to develop 
some of the questions and information 
in this matter are bordering a little bit 
upon difficulty in procedure, I think the 
Senator is correct. 

I regret that we have to go through 
this process—toss me a question and I 
will try to give back an answer. It 
would be so much more simple if we 
could make positive statements. But I 
suspect that one gets little or nothing 
out of life that is worth while without 
some sacrifice; and the sacrifice we 
make here in the public interest has not 
been a great burden. I must confess 
that I have really had a very enjoyable 
experience this afternoon, and I feel fine. 
I thought perhaps by 5 minutes of 7 or 
so I would feel somewhat tired. But 
whenever we discuss the subject of oil, 
especially when we discuss mixing water 
and oil, it gives me a feeling of exhilara- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

7 Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now that the Senator 
has new zest, would he be willing to 
comment on the importance of the clause 
in lines 17 and 18 on page 17 of the 
Holland joint resolution, which recog- 
nizes State property in boundaries fixed 
at sea “if the boundary has been hereto- 
fore or is hereafter approved by Con- 
gress”? 

The question which I wish to address 
to the Senator is whether that clause 
does not open up the possibility of the 
entire Continental Shelf being taken un- 
der an obscure act of the past and the 
possibility of sleepers in the future? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct. He has stated in the 
form of a question what I was rather 
unsuccessfully trying to state to the 
Senator from Florida in a more affirma- 
tive statement. The Senator has 
pointed out that an incredible number 
of claims can be made. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] asked 
how we could define “grantees” and 
“lessees.” It all relates to boundaries and 
the rights and privileges of individuals 
within those boundaries. : 

The language to which the Senator 
from Illinois has referred, relating to 
seaward boundaries, lines 17 and 18 of 
page 17 of the Holland joint resolution, 
is exactly the same language found in 
the Walter bill, in connection with which 
there is quite an extensive memorandum 
from the Solicitor General of the United 
States, which states in part as follows: 

The Walter bill would extend the inland- 
water rule to the bed of the ocean. And the 
use of the phrase, “original boundaries,” 
already discussed in this letter, would result 
in inequalities among the States, since Texas 
asserts that it came into the Union with a 
101%4-mile seaward boundary. In addition, 
State boundaries contemplated by the Walter 
bill are the original boundaries “or as here- 
tofore or hereafter approved by Congress,” 
so that original boundaries may have become, 
or may become, something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Louisiana now claims a boundary of 27 
miles into the Gulf of Mexico, and Texas 
all the way to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf. There are even signs that Louisiana 
also now claims that it came into the Union 
in 1812 with a 1044-mile boundary, but that 
significant discovery seems first to have been 
made in the 1940’s after oil was discovered 
outside of the 3-mile belt. 


There is nothing like incentive, I 
always say. 

Notwithstanding this, the attorneys gen- 
eral’s pamphlet says that nine-tenths of the 
Continental Shelf lies outside of original 
State boundaries, and is vested by the bill in 
the Federal Government. But this bill un- 
dertakes to make a gift to the adjacent State 
of 3714 percent of all the revenues from the 
mineral resources of the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf beyond the State 
boundaries. 


All I am citing is the language which 
the Senator from Illinois has brought to 
my attention, and which has been the 
subject of great controversy in this de- 
bate. I do not feel that the bill clarifies 
the situation. The Solicitor General did 
not think it clarified it, frankly, I gather 
that the Senator from Illinois does not 
think so, and, I may say that the Senator 
from Minnesota does not think so either. 
I gather that there are many other Mem- 
bers who do not think the situation has 
been clarified at all by language which is 
as meaningful and at times as meaning= 
less as the following: “or if it has been 
heretofore or is hereafter approved by 
Congress.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ypield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Would not the rules 
of statutory construction require the 
courts to hold this proposed legislation 
invalid because of indefiniteness, since it 
cannot be determined where the lands 
are? The Attorney General pointed that 
out and impressed upon us the necessity 
of establishing the boundary lines, As 
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it is now framed, the Holland measure 
would result in a multiplicity of litiga- 
tion. I hope the Senator will agree with 
me that the statute would have to be 
declared invalid because of indefinite- 
ness and vagueness. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Montana is correct. The Attor- 
ney General did warn the committee. 
Members of the committee made a very 
strong case to the Attorney General hy 
saying it was rather difficult to draw a 
line. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] said it was a matter for the 
courts to determine. It takes a great 
deal of time. That is what we are saying 
here, that the joint resolution does not 
clarify the boundary situation. It gives 
a certain amount of legal credence to the 
claims of States as to their original 
boundaries, and they have an assortment 
of historic boundaries. 

Mr. MURRAY. Each State has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Each of them has 
a separate historic boundary in about 
every-era of human history. = 

Mr. Brownell’s testimony also shows 
his anxiety about the indefinite historical 
boundaries of certain States, his fear of 
more litigation to come, and his fear for 
our position at international law. I will 
discuss our position at international law 
in a moment. For the present, let me 
just point out that Mr. Brownell’s fears 
are fully justified by the Holland bill. It 
does leave important issues outstanding 
and undecided, and it does, as I have 
pointed out, further confuse rather than 
clarify the questions of the sovereignty 
of the Federal Government, the future 
boundaries of certain States, and the de- 
velopment of the remainder of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

I point out that the Attorney General 
had the joint resolution before him when 
he testified. It was his feeling that it 
did not clarify the question. It left in 
doubt questions of submerged lands be- 
longing to the Federal Government. It 
left to the future the question of bound- 
aries of certain States, and it left in 
doubt jurisdiction over the Continental 
Shelf. The Attorney General asked that 
all those items be made perfectly clear, 
so that there would be no doubt. 

Therefore, we have the picture of the 
committee turning down the recommen- 
dation of the Attorney General on sub- 
jects of law, and recommending the pas- 
sage of a measure which does not meet 
the tests which he felt were necessary. 

This is a serious error. Not only does 
it reflect upon the leadership of the 
Eisenhower administration, but it strikes 
me as unwise for the Senate majority to 
legislate on a legal question against the 
legal advice of the Government’s chief 
law officer. 

I submit that the measure being con- 
sidered is supposed to be an administra- 
tion measure. At least, it is backed by 
the administration. Yet representatives 
of the administration have admonished 
the committee which has reported the 
a resolution to do other than it has 

one, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The hour of 7 o’clock has 
arrived. How long does the Senator feel 
that he wishes to continue this evening? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota would prefer not to continue 
any longer this evening. I may say to 
the majority leader that I should like to 
cooperate with him by continuing to- 
morrow morning. I shall feel in good 
shape at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
and shall cooperate to the fullest with 
him in limiting my remarks. 

Mr. TAFT. Would the Senator be 
prepared to limit the length of time he 
would speak tomorrow, if he were au- 
thorized to continue? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Would an hour or an hour 
and a half be a reasonable time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor from Ohio be willing—— 


Mr. TAFT. I might suggest to the ` 


Senator that I have been informed by 
the Parliamentarian that the Senator is 
making his third speech. I have not 
raised that question, nor do I intend to 
raise it. I merely wished to call atten- 
tion to my leniency as evidenced by my 
not making a point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No one will testify 
any more openly as to the leniency and 
candor of the majority leader than will 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

After a quorum call tomorrow morn- 
ing, an hour and a half would be ade- 
quate. If a number of Senators could 
be present, I would take only an hour, 
but I shall ask for an hour and a half. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Minnesota may be recognized at 
the beginning of the session tomorrow, 
with the understanding that he will re- 
linquish the floor at 12:30, or an hour 
and a half after a quorum call, if there 
shall be a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is ‘there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a news release by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, at- 
taching a letter from Patrick Murphy 
Mallin, executive director, to the Hon- 
orable PauL H. Dovctas, commenting on 
and regretting the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois should be engaged in a 
filibuster. 

There being no. objection, the release 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

APRIL 22, 1953.—The Senators opposing the 
tidelands bill were urged today not to con- 
duct their floor debate to the point of fili- 
bustering. 

In a letter addressed to several of the Sen- 
ators leading the debate against the admin- 
istration offshore-oil bill, Patrick Murphy 
Malin, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, emphasized that there 
is some good evidence that the opponents of 
the bill are not going beyond what is needed 
to insure adequate debate, and recording of 
expressions of individual opposition. How- 
ever, he cautioned that public reaction justi- 
fies a hope that even the appearance of fili- 
bustering will be avoided. 

Malin, in his letter, reaffirmed the ACLU’s 
position on filibustering as follows: 

“Democratic action means decision by the 
majority after thorough discussion of all 
points of view. Our Constitution is glori- 
ously emphatic in its protection of individ- 
uals and minority groups, and of even the 
smallest sovereign State in our Federal 
Union. The American Civil Liberties Union 
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is constantly engaged in supporting those 
protections. But we believe there are enough 
of them without the Senate filibuster. 

“Dictatorships act quickly and tyranically. 
Democracies—to preserve their nature—must 
act relatively slowly, after mature delibera- 
tion. But their legislatures must act in for- 
eign and domestic policy; and there was 
never a time in history when their ability 
to act was more crucial than it is today. 
The Senate is under the compulsion of the 
time in which we live to act now to make 
itself free to decide for or against vital legis- 
lative proposals. Our democracy cannot af- 
ford indefinite postponement of decision. 
The purpose of free speech is to aid deci- 
sion—for or against, right or wrong—not to 
prevent decision. Decision by filibuster is 
analogous to decision by dictatorship. It is 
the tyrannical decision by a minority over 
a majority.” 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N. Y. April 21, 1953. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In my testimony on 
behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union 
on October 2, 1951, before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration during hearings on four reso- 
lutions dealing with cloture, I said in part: 

“The four resolutions * * * allaim * * + 
to improve on the present solution of the 
age-old problem of democracy: How to bal- 
ance the need for full debate and the need for 
prompt action. * * * Our interest in this 
problem of cloture goes to the root of the 
matter, and is not confined to an effort to 
eliminate obstruction to any particular leg- 
islative proposal. * * + 

“Democratic action means decision by the 
majority after thorough discussion of all 
points of view. Our Constitution is glori- 
ously emphatic in its protection of indivi- 
duals and minority groups, and of even the 
smallest sovereign State in our Federal 
Union. The American Civil Liberties Union 
is constantly engaged in supporting those 
protections. But we, believe there are 
enough of them without the Senate fli- 
buster. 

“Dictatorships act quickly and tyranni- 
cally. Democracies—to preserve their na- 
ture—must act relatively slowly, after mature 
deliberation. But their legislatures must 
act in foreign and domestic policy; and 
there was never a time in history when their 
ability to act was more crucial than it is 
today. The Senate is under the compulsion 
of the time in which we live to act now to 
make itself free to decide for or against vital 
legislative proposals. Our democracy can- 
not afford indefinite postponement of deci- 
sion. The purpose of free speech is to aid 
decision—for or against, right or wrong—not 
to prevent decision. Decision by filibuster 
is analogous to decision by dictatorship. It 
is the tyrannical decision by a minority over 
a majority.” 

We write now with respect to the present 
debate on the offshore oil bill, though of 
course not taking any position on the merits 
of the bill itself. Without detailed examina- 
tion of the record, we cannot judge the 
question of whether there has been what we 
would regard as adequate debate on facts 
and ideas; and there is some good evidence 
that the opponents of the bill are not going 
beyond what is needed to record their indi- 
vidual opposition, or introducing irrelevant 
material. But certain public reactions give 
us enough cause for concern so that we must 
express our earnest hope that even the ap- 
pearance of filibustering will be avoided—for 
the sake of the considerations outlined in 
the above excerpts from my 1951 testimony, 
for the sake of other legislation on which 
prompt action has been or will be threatened 
by filibuster, and for the sake of the leader- 
ship which opponents of this bill have so 
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long demonstrated in applying all the prin- 
ciples of the American rule of law. 
Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio has been courteous 
in this matter. He did not place the 
letter in the Recorp until he had con- 
sulted with me and found that I had 
received it. The Senator from Ohio has 
acted the part of a gentleman through- 
out this whole affair, in thorough keep- 
re with his good character and reputa- 

on. 

However, I wish to point out that we 
who are opposing the joint resolution 
are not engaged in a filibuster. [Laugh- 
ter.) It is very important that we keep 
in mind the fundamental characteristics 
of a filibuster. A filibuster is a pro- 
longed discussion intended to prevent a 
vote. There is no such desire on the 
part of those who are opposing the pend- 
ing measure. We want this measure to 
be brought to a vote. We would have 
been perfectly willing to accept the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Ohio that the 
initial motion should have come tonight 
at 7:30. We would have been willing to 
have it come tomorrow night, or the 
night after. But the Senator from Ohio 
has now given us a great deal of time. 
Time will be almost running out of our 
ears, so to speak. But we did not request 
this time. 

What we are trying to do is not to 
prevent a vote, but to enable the vote, 
when it comes, to be more intelligent, 
because we have spent much time in pre- 
paring for this discussion. For 7 years, 
really for 8 years, a campaign of mis- 
interpretation has been carried on 
throughout the country. I will not say 
it was intentional misinterpretation; I 
think it has been unintentional. The 
press of the country, with some excep- 
tions, such as the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, has been indifferent to the issues 
at stake. So it has been necessary for 
the opponents of the Holland joint res- 
olution to educate not merely Senators, 
but also the press and the public. All 
this takes time. 

The Senator from Ohio really should 
have been listening to the debate a little 
more thoroughly than he has been, Last 
Saturday he expressed the opinion that 
no new points would be developed during 
the course of the debate. As will be 
remembered, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER ]; 
took the floor and spoke for two days, 
bringing out a new point, namely, the 
effect of the Holland joint resolution 
upon the fishing industry of the United 
States. Yesterday the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] took the floor and made a very 
able speech on education. 

Today the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has developed 
some extremely interesting points. For 
instance, he brought out tha’ the con- 
stitutional convention considered the 
equal-footing clause; rejected proposals 
that States admitted beyond the Alle- 
ghenies should be brought into the Union 
on inferior terms; and virtually laid 
down the equal-footing provision which 
is involved in the Texas and Florida 
cases. 
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The Senator from Minnesota also 
pointed out extremely interesting cases 
in the early history of the United States 
with respect to the control of the Fed- 
eral Government over the marginal sea. 

So the debate has been germane, and 
we shall keep it that way. There will 
be no recipes for pot likker introduced 
on the floor. No extraneous materials 
will be introduced. We shall argue the 
issues. We shall welcome courteous par- 
ticipation on the part of our opponents, 
instead of frozen silence. 

I say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Ohio, who has done me the honor 
of including in the Recorp a letter from 
the American Civil Liberties Union, that 
this is not a filibuster; this is an attempt 
to educate the American public, the 
American press, and, through them, the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only wish 
to say that I am greatly encouraged by 
the Senator’s statement that he does 
not intend to prevent a vote. Tomorrow 
I shall renew my efforts to set some day, 
on which I hope the Senator will be 
prepared to agree, when the vote may 
take place. 

Otherwise, all I have to say is that I 
know a filibuster when I see one. 

Now, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate take a recess—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
withhold the motion? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Ohio for 
yielding to me to make clear that this 
is not a filibuster, and that this will not 
be considered as a speech in my time. I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me in 
this fashion. I hope my statement will 
establish a parliamentary record of the 
fact that this does not constitute a speech 
in my time on the pending question. 


RECESS 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 23, 1953, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 22 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 

In THE ARMY 

The officers named herein for appoint- 
ment as Reserve commissioned officers of 
the Army under the provisions of section 
224, the Armed Forces Reserve Act (Public 
Law 476, 82d Cong.), which provides that 
commissioned officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps on July 9, 1952, who agree in 
writing to have their current appointment 
continued for an indefinite term will be 
given an appointment for an indefinite term 
in lieu of their current 5-year appointments: 

To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. John Francis O'Ryan, 0135904, 
Maj. Gen. Walter Perry Story, 0171629, 
To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Frayne Baker, 0134923. 

Brig. Gen. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, 0170753. 

Brig. Gen, George Harris Cosby, Jr., 
0167827. 
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Brig. Gen, Clyde Emerson Dougherty, 
0190855. 
Brig. 
0919215, 


Gen. Charles Merville Spofford, 


In THE AIR Force 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, under the provi- 
sions of sections 502 and 508 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. Officers have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 

To be first lieutenants 
AIR FORCE 

Ryland, Russell Steger, 24758A. 

Lawry, Raymond Gordon, 24757A. 

Bouchard, Francis Paul, 24759A. 

Moorman, Alvin Robert, 24760A. 


Note.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 


nated for promotion will be determined by 


the Secretary of the Air Force. 
In THE Navy 

The following-named line ensigns of the 
Navy for permanent appointment in the Sup- 
ply Corps of the Navy with the grade of 
ensign: 

John A. Davis 

John W, Pancoast, Jr. 

The following-named lieutenant of the 
Supply Corps of the Navy for appointment 
in the line with the grade of lieutenant: 

Richard J. Kessler. 

Rear Adm. John W. Roper, United States 
Navy, when retired, to be placed on the re- 
tired list with the rank of vice admiral. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

REAR ADMIRAL, LINE 
Bernard E. Manseau Francis M. Hughes 
Logan McKee Burton Davis 
Ralph Earle, Jr. Murr E. Arnold 
George A. Holderness, John B. Moss 

Jr. Irving T. Duke 
Selden B. Spangler Truman J. Hedding 
Joseph N. Wenger Chester C. Wood 
Neil K. Dietrich Clarence E. Ekstrom 
Frederick Moos- Rufus E. Rose 

brugger Charles W. Wilkins 

REAR ADMIRAL, MEDICAL CORPS 
Sterling S. Cook Winfred P. Dana 
Charles F. Behrens Robert M. Gillett 

REAR ADMIRAL, SUPPLY CORPS 

Walter W. Honaker 

Frederick L. Hetter 

Frederic W. Hesser 

REAR ADMIRAL, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Joseph F, Jelley, Jr. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major general: 

Vernon E. Megee 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 


Albert D. Cooley 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1953 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-gracious God, we 
are again directing our thoughts toward 
Thee in the sacred attitude of prayer, 
constrained and compelled by deep long- 
ings and instincts which Thou alone 
canst satisfy. 
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Show us how we may intensify and 
cultivate our desires for a more intimate 
communion with Thy divine spirit and 
may our minds be illumined with wis- 
dom and our hearts be warmed with 
love. ; 

Grant that the closing hours of each 
day may be hallowed with the blessed 
memory that we have revered Thy laws 
and have kept our characters inviolate. 

May no evening hour be filled with 
vain regrets but may we have within 
our souls the joyous testimony that we 
have performed our duties faithfully and 
have shared in the glorious task of mak- 
ing the struggle of life less difficult for 
needy humanity. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of thé proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from attending the session of 
the House tomorrow and for the balance 
of the week to attend official business 
of the House outside of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House, 
A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr, 


[Roll No. 26] 
Abbitt Dawson, Ill. Knox 
Barrett Dawson, Utah McCarthy 
Blatnik Dingell Moulder 
Prooks, La. Donovan O'Konski 
Brown, Ohio Edmondson Patman 
Byrne, Pa. Hart Rabaut 
Celler Hill Regan 
Chelf Howell Riley 
Clevenger Hruska Roosevelt 
Condon Hull Staggers 
Dague Karsten, Mo., Steed 
Davis, Tenn, Kluczynski Withers 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4663) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4663, with 
Mr. Betts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. The 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Annuities, Panama Canal construction 
employees and Lighthouse Service widows: 
For payment of annuities authorized by the 
act of May 29, 1944, as amended (48 U. 5. C. 
1373a), and the act of August 19, 1950 (64 
Stat. 465), $2,500,000. 


Mr. MILLER of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia: On page 9, after line 9, insert the 
following new paragraph: 

“Payment to the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund: For financing the liabil- 
ity of the United States, created by the act 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof (5 U. S. C. ch. 14), $368,154,000, 
which amount shall be placed to the credit 
of the ‘civil-service retirement and disabil- 
ity fund.'” 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment seeks to re- 
store to the bill the obligation of the 
Federal Government toward its civil- 
service employees. Under the provision 
of the Retirement Act 6 percent is de- 
ducted from the salaries of all Federal 
employees, incidentally, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, and this money is to 
be met by a sum put up by the Federal 
Government. This combined sum, to- 
gether with the interest on it, makes up 
the civil-service retirement and disabil- 
ity fund. It is the backlog out of which 
is paid the annuities as they become due 
on civil-service workers, Under the pro- 
visions of this bill we have failed to ap- 
propriate money for this purpose and 
what I seek to do is to return to the bill 
the sum of money recommended by the 
President for this purpose. It means: 
Are we going to run out on the obliga- 
tion to civil-service workers? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California, I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Do I understand the 
provisions of our Social Security Act 
provides that an employee puts up a cer- 
tain amount of money and the employer 
puts up a certain amount and that cre- 
ates a trust fund to pay for these pen- 
sions? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And under the civil 
service the civil-service employee puts 
up a certain amount of money and the 
Government puts up a certain amount of 
matching funds to take care of these 
pensions? 

Mr. MILLER of California, That is 
right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. So in effect you are 
not really saving any money by with- 
drawing this amount to pay these an- 
nuities, are you? 

Mr. MILLER of California. You are 
not saving any money. All we are doing 
is deferring obligated payments charged 


Mr. 
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to this fund in an effort to make a show- 
ing of a saving which is entirely a false 
saving and is a phony if there ever was 
one. 

Mr. Chairman, what this is going to 
do is create in the minds of loyal civil- 
service employees a question of whether 
the Government is going to keep faith 
with them and already many of them 
are wondering what is happening to this 
fund. Why there is not an insurance 
company in this country which if it tried 
to do what the Congress of the United 
States is trying to do would not have 
its officers go to jail. It is a direct vio- 
lation both morally and legally of every 
principle of justice. The peak of with- 
drawals in this fund will be reached in 
about 10 years and unless some money 
is put in to cushion the payments then 
some future Congress is coing to have 
to meet an unbearable load or the Gov- 
ernment must default and violate its 
contract with its civil employees. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I should like to ask the 
gentleman what would be the effect if 
the Congress had to make a lump-sum 
appropriation during some period of 
depression. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The ef- 
fect. would be they would either have to 
do it, which would be quite difficult, or 
the Government would have to default 
on its payment to its retired employees, 
and break faith and violate the contract 
it has with the employees. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN.. Mr. Chairman, 
wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Would the 
gentleman advise us as to what happens 
to the money which is paid into the fund 
right now? 

Mr, MILLER of California. It is 
placed there in reserve for this purpose, 
and while it may be lent out at interest 
to the Government, nevertheless, the 
stability of the Government is back of it 
and the fund is there and we do not 
have to worry. 

The matter of funding the Govern- 
ment’s obligation has been in contro- 
versy for some time. At the present 
time an investigation is under way by 
appropriate committee of the Congress. 

To my way of thinking this is the 
worst type of legislation by rider. We 
completely bypass the proper legislative 
committees of the House and Senate 
which should study this matter. The 
two Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees know this problem. They have 
long lived it and are best equipped to 
deal with it. While this investigation 
is under way at least, this fund should 
be maintained in accordance with law. 
The whole matter is one of breaking 
faith with loyal public employees, and 
it represents no saving whatsoever to 
the Government. Let us not try to fool 
the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 


will 
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Mr, Chairman, during the discussion 
yesterday this matter was discussed at 
some length, and the facts regarding 
both the law and the actuarial side of the 
argument were gone into thoroughly. If 
the Members of the House will refer to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, 
they will see the arguments and the ques- 
tions, and I think they will agree that 
this amendment should be defeated. 

In reply to a question, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] inadvert- 
ently replied that this was a matching 
fund. It is a fund which requires 6 per- 
cent from the employees but does not re- 
quire a matching percentage, under the 
amended law, from the Government. It 
requires the Federal Government to see 
that the money is there to pay for re- 
tirement benefits. There is no question 
about that. There is no question about 
the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and there is no question that even- 
tually, as more and more people go into 
retirement, the Federal Government will 
be called upon to pay every year in its 
budget the amount of money required for 
retirement. That is the way a govern- 
ment should operate. No government 
can operate, no government should oper- 
ate, on the basis of attempting to pile up 
an actuarily sound trust fund, because 
there is no such thing in government, 
The Government maintains its own trust 
fund. Industry puts the trust fund in 
the hands of an outside trustee. Gov- 
ernment cannot do that. 

There are 2 items in the gentleman’s 
amendment, the first one calling for $192 
million for interest. 

The $192 million is interest upon a 
hypothetical fund which we do not have, 
which we are not expected to have, but 
which an actuary says we ought to have 
if this were an industry and were creat- 
ing a fund from which people could be 
paid off if and when the industry closed. 
There is no reason why we should vote 
that. 

The $176 million is not a hypothetical 
fund but is a contribution to an actual 
fund, not based on any legal require- 
ment, but only on the fact that we have 
been paying something into the fund 
every year, merely to sweeten it. 

The argument was made yesterday, as 
I said, and it was discussed thoroughly, 
and I think the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House will agree that since 
we are paying more money into the fund 
every year than we take out, and will con- 
tinue to do that for several years to come, 
we should not accumulate a fund in the 
hands of the Government which re- 
quires only that. bonds be issued upon it, 
that the money be used for other pur- 
poses and that the taxpayers be re- 
quired to pay what I think is an unneces- 
sary amount of interest. 

I ask for a “no” vote upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
this amendment and ask that the mem- 
bership of this body consider the rights 
of employees of our Government. I was 
a State Government employee in Loui- 
siana for over 18 years. In Louisiana, 
it took us 14 years to get a retirement 
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system for public employees. I know 
the same situation is true in Louisiana 
as it is with Federal employees. We are 
in constant competition with private in- 
dustry in trying to retain competent and 
loyal public servants. One of the few 
attractions a Government employee has 
in remaining in the employ of our de- 
partments is his right of retirement un- 
der the civil-service retirement plan. It 
it an accomplished fact that the only 
sound retirement plan is one which is 
actuarily based and having at all times 
Sufficient funds in reserve to offset its 
obligations. If these funds are not made 
available and placed to the credit of the 
retirement plan, we will no longer have 
a sound retirement system, but merely a 
policy to pay retirement benefits which 
could easily in future days be based on 
the whim of Congress as to whether or 
not proper payments would be made to 
retired employees. 

No economy is effected by the cutting 
of this appropriation. Actually, if the 
Federal Government and the Congress 
are in good faith, as I am sure they are, 
the obligation is still existent, whether 
this appropriation is made or not. What 
is to be gained by building up the in- 
debtedness of the Government in this 
instance? I am afraid that the pub- 
licity given to this cut will indicate to 
our constituents that this amount of 
money has been saved, when, actually, it 
will merely be a procedure of putting off 
the inevitable and in the future, similar 
appropriations will have to be made in 
cumulative amounts so large as to em- 
barrass Congress, I ask in all sincerity 
that this body not break faith with pub- 
lic employees. They are the unsung 
heroes in any administration. The suc- 
cess or failure of any program depends 
largely upon the proper administration 
by qualified employees and, certainly, it 
is only fair that they be given what is 
rightfully theirs. 

Failure to appropriate funds for this 
purpose places the retirement system of 
Federal employees in a position of op- 
erating under a philosophy that would 
never be allowed by law in the case of 
private insurance companies or other re- 
tirement plans for employees of private 
industry. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

_ Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate close 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr.RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
‘Texas already has the floor and has been 
recognized for 5 minutes, The time will 
run after that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman 
from California intend to limit debate to 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto, and to this paragraph? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The | gentleman 
from California asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
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all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not sure I can add anything to what has 
already been said, but I think I should 
say that we recognize there are two 
routes that can be pursued with refer- 
ence to this civil service retirement fund. 
I disagree with our beloved chairman in 
the route that he is following, but I 
shall go along with the committee on the 
theory that the legislative committee and 
this subcommittee will give intensive 
study to this proposition before next 
year’s bill comes in. 

Here are the facts: The Bureau of the 
Budget sent an estimate in round figures 
of about $368 million to be added to the 
fund this year. 

Our committee, with the idea of tak- 
ing another look at it in cooperation 
with the legislative committee, decided 
that during this time we should strike it 
out and finally come up with the correct 
answer, I hope a final answer, next year. 
But as of today this fund has a total lia- 
bility of, in round figures, $10 billion, 
For the last 15 years this Government 
has been expanding, we all know that, 
and as of today you have nearly 2,500,000 
employees who are participating in 
this plan. Your assets are about 
$5,100,000,000, leaving a deficit of about 
$4,900,000,000. There is not an insur- 
ance company in the United States that 
could keep its doors open 12 hours if its 
fiscal affairs were in the same shape as 
this civil service retirement fund. 

Who put up that $5,100,000,000 in 
assets? I do not have the exact infor- 
mation, and I doubt if there is anyone 
on the floor who does, I doubt if the 
Civil Service Commission has the correct 
answer yet, but it is my guess, and I 
think it is a pretty good one, that the 
Federal employees have put up at least 
3% billion dollars of that $5,100,000,000: 
This much is certain: You cannot keep 
on taking from this fund without put- 
ting something in it, and at the same 
time keep it solvent. 

My distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia, a member of the legislative com- 
mittee, pointed that out very care- 
fully, but I call his attention to the 
fact that his very able and dis- 
tinguished committee last year depleted 
this fund to the tune of $27 million and 
you did not put one red cent back in. 
That was when he brought out a bill in- 
creasing the annuities of the presently 
retired people, which I voted for. I 
thought ‘they were entitled to it. But 
you certainly should have put the money 
back in or authorized the Appropria- 
tions Committee to do it because you 
weakened it $27 million last year and 
now there comes along our Appropria- 
tions Committee and we are weakening 
it to the tune of $368 million. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California, May I 
say that although I am no longer on 
the legislative committee, I accept my 
share of the responsibility for making 
that recommendation, 
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Mr. THOMAS. I accept my part, 
too, I am just bringing it out. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Should 
the opportunity arise perhaps to take 
care of some of these old annuitants 
again I am perfectly willing to vote 
for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. We can do like this 
for a year or two, but it is far better 
to put in $300 million or $250 million a 
year every year and finally get this fund 
solvent. If you do not, what is your al- 
ternative? Just as sure as we are all 
sitting here it is only a matter of a few 
years until this Government digs down 
for $1,800,000,000 or $2 billion or $1,- 
500,000,000; and when that time comes 
you are going to have to dig down in 
your taxpayers’ pockets for not one but 
maybe 4 or 5 years hand running to the 
tune of $1 billion a year. 

It is immaterial what you do this 
year, but I certainly hope next year we 
will hit the nail on the head and do it 
just exactly like it ought to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Th> Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am concerned over the implications of 
the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in deleting the request of the Civil 
Service Commission for funds to meet the 
Government’s obligation to the civil- 
service retirement fund. I want to make 
crystal clear the implications of this ac- 
tion and to make certain that the man- 
agers of this bill on both sides of the 
House are aware of what they are doing. 

Last year our committee considered 
legislation granting a cost-of-living in- 
crease to retired Federal employees. The 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion testified at that time before our 
committee that the liabilities of the civil- 
service retirement fund exceeded its as- 
sets by more than $4,800,000,000. We 
were concerned about that situation and 
took action to preserve the integrity of 
the fund. 

We provided in that legislation that 
the fund would stand the cost of these 
temporary increases proposed in that bill 
for 1 year, but to continue them for the 
second and third years would be depend- 
ent upon the necessary appropriations, 
Our action, under those circumstances, 
was to assure that we did not reduce the 
actuarial soundness of the retirement 
fund. Now, oddly enough, we find the 
Appropriations Committee recommend- 
ing the amount of $31,397,000, represent- 
ing the cost of the increases for those 
retired employees under Public Law 555 
for the next fiscal year, but deleting the 
request for $192 million covering the 
payment on interest on the retirement 
fund and $176,139,000 representing the 
Government’s share of payments into 
the fund for fiscal year 1954. 

I desire to caution the House that this 
recommendation represents a complete 
change of policy from a sound fund 
theory for our civil-service retirement as 
against the theory of making appropria= 
tions to meet the payments on annuities 
as they come due, 

If we go from a sound fund theory of 
a civil-service retirement, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to hold back the re- 
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quests, many of which have merit, for 
liberalization in the retirement system. 

The position of the Appropriations 
Committee in providing the funds for 
the temporary increase, when compared 
with their action in their failure to pro- 
vide the much greater Federal contribu- 
tions to the fund, indicates they could 
not resist these pressures. No one can 
challenge my consistent record for econ- 
omy in the Congress but cutting an ap- 
propriation to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund is not an economy. It is 
merely postponing the day of reckoning. 

The Appropriations Committee report 
recognizes that a study of the retirement 
fund is being made as a result of action 
by our committee. I believe this is a 
change of policy with respect to the Fed- 
eral contributions which should certainly 
have waited until that study by a com- 
mittee composed of the Chairman, who 
was. appointed by the President and, ex 
officio, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, has had 
a chance to make its report. 

Our committee has before it 37 bills 
increasing retirement benefits. Wehave 
not scheduled any action on these bills 
pending the report of the committee on 
retirement policy. The Bureau of the 
Budget reported to me just a few days 
ago on these bills stating they preferred 
not to submit any reports on retirement 
legislation until that study is completed. 

The recommendations of the Civil 
Service Commission and many of the ac- 
tions of our committee have been condi- 
tioned upon the fact that they will ad- 
versely affect the civil-service retirement 
fund. I want to emphasize and point 
out to this House and to the managers 
on this bill that taking a position that 
the fund does not need to be maintained 
in a sound condition is placing the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and our committee in an unten- 
able position. It has drawn aside the 
curtain from a $5 billion trust fund and 
made it the subject of disbursement 
without regard to appropriations. 

It will be difficult for the agencies and 
the committee charged with the respon- 
sibility for preserving the civil-service 
retirement of our Federal employees to 
take adverse action on bills liberalizing 
retirement benefits on the basis they will 
impair the fund. How can we meet the 
issue which will undoubtedly be made? 
Why is the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee concerned with the 
integrity of the fund when the Appro- 
priations Committee, which will have to 
recommend funds to pay these benefits 
in the long run, is not concerned? 

The overriding issue in all of this, of 
course, is that we must be sure that em- 
ployees who are contributing 6 percent 
of their salaries today receive their full 
annuity when they retire. We must also 
be sure that in order to meet this obli- 
gation, we do not have to make tremen- 
dous appropriations later on because we 
have not properly maintained this fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect the opinion of 
this great Committee on Appropriations. 
I realize, too, there are many who feel 
that the soundness of the fund is not a 
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matter with which we should be too 
much concerned, and that retirement 
payments may be made on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, especially since the fund has 
not, for many years, been what we regard 
as actuarially sound. 

I am concerned that this committee 
look into this matter pretty carefully 
after reports of present studies are made. 
Then make sure you are on the right 
track if you decide to abandon the idea 
of attempting, at least, of keeping this 
fund actuarially sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WITHROW]. 

Mr. WITHROW. The thing that dis- 
turbs me is this, that when the Federal 
employees or postal employees want a 
liberalization of the act, then the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission or 
some other high Government official ap- 
pears before the committee and says that 
the fund is not sound and therefore it is 
impossible liberalization retirement. 
Then we turn around as a Congress and 
reduce the amount of money that we 
contribute to that fund. Now, I have 
always contended the fund was sound. 
I believe the fund is sound, and I believe 
that this committee in its report has 
definitely said that the fund was sound 
and that it should be put on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

I would like to insert this in the REC- 
orp—and I quote from the committee 
report on this bill: 

The committee feels, and in this it is sup- 
ported by the opinions of nationally known 
accountants and actuaries, that the handling 
of trusts in Government is necessarily dif- 
ferent from that of similar trusts in indus- 
try. Such a fund, in industry, to be actu- 
arially sound, must be prepared for the liqui- 
dation of the industry at any reasonable 
time. Government cannot, and should not, 
operate on any such presumption. Govern- 
ment, with its taxing power, should operate 
On a pay-as-you-go basis, for such expendi- 
tures as these retirement costs. 


I think definitely we should do away 
with this bogey that this fund is not 
sound, and I hope the next time govern- 
mental employees appear before our 
body asking for a liberalization of the 
Retirement Act they will not be told that 
the fund is not sound and they cannot be 
granted their requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, my con- 
cern with this legislation arises from 
different reasons than those stated by 
my distinguished colleague from Texas. 
I believe that failure to adopt this 
amendment will establish a bad prece- 
dent. I regard it as a breach of faith 
with the many hundreds of thousands of 
people who participate in this Federal 
employees’ retirement fund. I have had 
extensive experience with three separate 
funds maintained for the employees of 
the State of California. We have in- 
sisted on maintaining the integrity of 
those State funds as a guaranty of faith 
to the State employees that their needs 
in retirement would be met. This pro- 
posal to substitute a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem in meeting the Government’s com- 
mitments and obligations to its em- 
ployees places them at the mercy of 
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future Congresses, where it would be 
perfectly possible to have inadequate 
appropriations made to meet obligations, 

The civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund is a trust fund to provide 
a system so Federal employees can look 
forward to security in their oldage. The 
fund was not set up with the idea that 
it would degenerate into a system of 
meeting the Government’s obligations 
solely through appropriations. It was 
established on the basis of the employee 
contributing his share and the Govern- 
ment putting up a share. Now the Ap- 
propriations Committee would have us 
refuse. to pay the Government's share 
when it is due. 

Your Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has militantly guarded 
against any weakening of this trust fund 
or of the Government’s trusteeship over 
the fund. This has not always been an 
easy task. The record will show that 
hardly a day has passed in previous Con- 
gresses when powerful influences have 
not been at work to syphon off some of 
the assets of this fund. Your Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee has vigor- 
ously and continuously protected the 
fund, while giving recognition to just de- 
mands on it which have been brought 
about by changing economic conditions. 

Less than a year ago this committee, 
which has been vested with the respon- 
sibility for the consideration of legisla- 
tion dealing with civil-service retire- 
ment, reported legislation to increase re- 
tirement annuities. This legislation be- 
came Public Law 555 of the 82d Con- 
gress. If there was one single factor, 
above all others, which determined the 
final congressional policy embodied in 
that law, it was the necessity to preserve 
the soundness of the retirement fund. 
Now we find a different committee of the 
Congress approving a money bill which 
constitutes a very real threat to the 
soundness of this fund. 

In the final analysis, this action of the 
Appropriations Committee well could de- 
feat the steadfast purpose of the Con- 
gress, over the last quarter century, to 
build and maintain a sound retirement 
system for the men and women who make 
up our Federal Government. If this ac- 
tion stands, it will pull the rug out from 
under your Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. It will leave the committee 
with no adequate defense against all 
kinds of demands on the retirement fund. 
It will be the first “hole in the dike,” with 
no means of stopping a flood of requests 
for increasing payments which could 
wipe out a Jarge part of the equities of 
the more than 2 million Federal em- 
ployees who have not yet retired. 

I also wish to point out the retirement 
legislation passed by the last Congress 
provided for a special committee to 
study the entire Federal retirement sys- 
tem and report back by the end of this 
year. The Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has before it some 37 bills to 
increase retirement benefits, and no re- 
port on these bills is expected from 
either the Bureau of the Budget or the 
Civil Service Commission until the spe- 
cial committee makes its report. If the 
amendment before us is not adopted, I 
feel the value of the work done by the 
special committee will be greatly dimin- 
ished, if not entirely lost. 
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‘Recently a billion-dollar Government 
bond offering was made, and it was over- 
subscribed tremendously—a vote of faith 
‘by the people in their Government. I 
think we should have the same degree of 
faith in the ability of our Government to 
administer these retirement funds. We 
should guarantee to the Federal em- 
ployee that his Government will keep 
faith with him by keeping the retire- 
ment fund as actuarily sound as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BAILEY]; 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to putting off until tomorrow 
what should be done today. The Gov- 
ernment must keep faith. This is a 
trust fund of which the Government is 
the chief trustee. We cannot impair the 
future payments out of this fund to 
the 2 million Federal employees who are 
presently employed and those that have 
been employed in the past and are now 
on pensions, It is a matter of keeping 
faith. It is a matter of matching dol- 
lars, because that in substance is what 
the Government is ‘supposed to do. 
‘Whether the law says so or not, that at 
least is implied. I can see no reason why 
we should not pay into that and pay the 
interest that would have accrued on the 
Government's part of it, just like the 
employees of the Government are re- 
quired to pay, and we.collect the in- 
terest on that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. -I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, to 
be fair, if you are going to put the thing 
as you say on an actuarial basis, we 
would have to admit that it would take 
over $4 billion to do it. That is, if you 
follow that argument. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thatistrue: Wecould 
very well divert our oil reserves to take 
care of that situation which would help 
us in paying the national debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hunter]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time al- 
lotted to me to the gentleman from 
California {[Mr, PHILLIPS]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr: Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I just want to 
make sure now, if I can, that in view of 
the fact the committee is giving this 
thing careful study, the Committee on 
Appropriations will not forget the study 
and the report when it comes in. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We are very much 
interested. I think I should say for the 
benefit of some of the worried gentle- 
men on the other side that the first sug- 
gestion that we give this a thorough in- 
vestigation came from representatives 
of employees’ organizations who were 
fearful of the condition of the fund. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have only one other 
comment to make, and that is that it 
was suggested by some Member on the 
other side if this amendment were not 
carried there would be an exodus of Gov- 
ernment employees because of fear of the 
resulting situation, They, of course, 
have no: such fear, But it has been ex~ 
pressed in my hearing that perhaps that 
might be a good thing, if we could pro- 
duce that result: I rise only to assure 
the people that that will not be the re- 
sult and that there will be no effect upon 
the employees and that the employees 
are actually in better condition, and rec- 
ognize that to be so, under the proposed 
plan by which we would be paying the 
amount necessary on a pay-as-you-go 
basis than they are under a hypotheti- 
cal fund, which is not actuarially sound 
and would require $4 billion to make it 
actuarially sound. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not true that the pensions, as they are 
being paid at the present time, are paid 
out of current receipts from taxes? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a correct 
statement. The situation is rather 
amusing when we hear the arguments, 
because there is actually no money now 
to pay them. This fund goes into bonds 
and was used to pay off the deficit. in 
the past. If we had a surplus, I suppose 
it would be used to pay on the national 
debt. And when it became necessary to 
use this money to pay retirement pay- 
ments, it would be necessary to go out 
and sell bonds to the taxpayers in order 
to retire those bonds and get cash for 
them, 

Mr. HUNTER. Then, in the future as 
now, the only way to pay these pensions 
is out of current receipts each year. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD,. As I understand it, 
this establishes a precedent of reaching 
into these earmarked funds which are 
the guaranty of retirement benefits to 
the civil-service employees—and if the 
answer to that is in the affirmative—— 

Mr, PHILLIPS. No, it is not. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is not correct? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Ido not see how you 
can reach into funds if the funds do not 
exist. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The funds do exist, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is a paper fund. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The funds do exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

All time has expired on this amend- 
ment. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was. taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MILLER Of 
California) there were—ayes 84, noes 
143. 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
pènses in performing the duties of the Com- 
mission as authorized by law, including news- 
papers (not to exceed $175), land and struc- 
tures (not to exceed $3,000), special counsel 
fees, improvement and care of grounds and 
repairs to buildings (not to exceed $17,500), 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), and not 
to exceed $73,335 for expenses of travel, $7,- 
100,000, of which not less than $935,000 shall 
be available for personal services necessary 
for application processing and hearings in 
connection with the issuance and renewal 
of television licenses, and not less than $809,- 
271 shall be available for personal services 
necessary for applicatton processing and 
hearings in connection with the issuance of 
licenses in the safety and special radio serve 
ices. rr 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself to the question of public housing 
in order to call your attention to what 
President Eisenhower said in Pittsburgh 
last. October: > 

We must have better housing, for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums.and substandard dwellings. — > 


On at least four other occasions.during 
the campaign the President made state- 
ments in:support of public housing. 

In Boise, Idaho, on August 20, he re- 
ferred to the housing program as a 
“moral obligation.” In Los’ Angeles, 
Calif., on October 9 he went a little fur- 
ther and said that various social pro- 
grams, including housing, are “a sound 
investment in a sounder America,” 

Clearly the impression -left on the 
minds of the voters of this country was 
that the Chief Executive and his sup- 
porters in Congress support public hous- 
ing. But apparently the Committee on 
Appropriations bringing this bill in does 
not believe in the President’s pronounce- 
ments and wants to default on the prom- 
ises made by the President during the 
campaign on public housing by destroy- 
ing every vestige of public housing. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. Tyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. As I understood what 
the gentleman read, the President did 
not say he was in favor of public housing, 
but simply that he wanted to see things 
cleaned up. They cannot be cleaned up 
by public housing. 

Mr. CELLER. I differ with the gen- 
tleman. I have not time to read these 
quotations in full, but I would suggest 
that the gentleman from New York, who 
has a rather jaundiced view in these 
matters, read what the President said. 
Then he will come to the inevitable 
conclusion that he is in favor of public 
housing as a sound investment in Amer- 
ica, because he said on occasions that 
public housing would be an investment 
to prevent disease and squalor and crime 
and misery, and it would be an invest- 
ment in better living. 

It all depends on whose ox is being 
gored. I read the Recorp and I find 
statements made yesterday to the effect 
that public housing is socialistic; that 
it is un-American. Other epithets of 
that sort were leveled against public 
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housing. But is it socialistic to have a 
farm-support program? Our farm-sup- 
port program has cost over $3 billion. 
That is good policy. Good policy be- 
cause the farmers are involved. When 
they get handouts it is not socialistic. 
I desire to help farmers, but let us 
be honest about the help and call a 
spade a spade. The Government owns 
corn to the extent of $410 million; it has 
made loans to the extent of $310 million 
more; it owns $284 million of wheat; it 
has made loans to the extent of $817 mil- 
lion more; it owns $32 million of cotton. 
It has made a quarter of a billion dollars’ 
loan on cotton. It owns and purchases 
$72 million worth of butter. It owns $1 
million of tobacco and has loaned $266 
million more on tobacco. It owns $324 
million of other farm products and has 
loaned $171 million more on said other 
farm products. Icould goon and on and 
indicate to you that the Government 
has in its price support of farm com- 
modities invested today over $3 billion, 
and the end is not in sight. Is that 
socialistic? Is that un-American? Is 
that waste? No. Those who support 
the farm-support program will say, “No; 
that is perfectly proper.” I repeat: It 
depends upon whose ox is gored. And 
what about ship subsidies, and railroad 
subsidies, and subsidies to the airlines? 
And what about the millions doled out 
to big business in the form of accelerated 
tax amortization? That is a crime that 
smells to heaven. But that is not so- 
cialistic. That helps big business. It 
does not help the little fellow, as public 
housing does. Now I wish to read in 
part a telegram sent to me by the mayor 
of my city: 
New Yorx, N. Y., April 20, 1953. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * The recommendation to completely 
halt the Federal public housing program 
made by the Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting out the first independent of- 
fices appropriation bill of 1954 (H. R. 4633, 
Rept. No. 276) carries with it the gravest 
threat to the people of New York City. If 
this bill is enacted, it will deprive low- 
income families in this city of 24,000 low- 
rent apartments scheduled for construc- 
tion over the next few years, fully 60 per- 
cent of the city’s scheduled allocation under 
the Housing Act of 1949. It will cut the heart 
out of the city’s efforts to clear slums and 
provide decent homes for families of low 
income at the very time that these efforts 
should be redoubled. According to the of- 
ficial 1950 census figures, 456,861 New York 
City families were without housing of their 
own or living under substandard conditions. 
The large immigration in the past few years 
has further increased overcrowding and 
other slum-producing pressures. The New 
York City Housing Authority had an aver- 
age of more than 200,000 active applications 
in its files in 1952, or more than 15 applica- 
tions for each apartment that became avail- 
able during the year from both new construc- 
tion and vacancies. It is currently receiv- 
ing applications at the rate of about 60,000 
a year. The demand from veterans contin- 
ues so great that except for families resid- 
ing on housing sites virtually no nonveteran 
families, even those being evicted onto the 
streets, can be accepted for public housing. 
I ask you to fight for the continuation of an 
adequate Federal public housing program, 
and to carry on the fight until it is won. If 
it is not won, thousands of decent, hard- 
working families in this city must continue 
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to live in squalor and misery without hope 
of decent homes in which to raise their 
children, * * * 
VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor, City of New York. 


I herewith set forth an editorial of 
the New York Times of this morning 
which is most pertinent: 

FOLLY ON HOUSING 

More than one-fourth of the so-called 
savings reported by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in the Independent Offices 
bill comes under the heading “Reduction in 
Public Housing Units." What the commit- 
tee proposes is to halt the Federal public- 
housing program by forbidding further 
loans, annual contributions or authoriza- 
tions to start construction. 

“The committee is of the opinion,” says it 
report, “that continuation of this program 
is not justified and * * * that many proj- 
ects where low-rent housing has been con- 
structed are having difficulty in completing 
the occupancy of such facilities.” Whatever 
may be the situation elsewhere, we wish to 
call attention to the statement of Mayor 
Impellitteri this week that the New York 
City Housing Authority had more than 15 
applications for each apartment that became 
available during 1952 and that the demand 
continues so great that virtually no non- 
veterans’ families, even those evicted on the 
streets, can be accepted for public housing. 
The slash in funds would mean deferment 
of 19 proposed housing projects in New York 
City embracing 24,000 low-rent apartments. 
Projects now under way would not be 
affected. 

For Congress to suspend the already sadly 
reduced public-housing program would be 
a disaster for such large urban centers as 
New York, which are in desperate need of 
the low-rent housing and slum-clearance 
that the Federal law makes possible. The 
1949 act originally authorized the start of 
135,000 units annually; but this ceiling was 
cut to 50,000 in 1951 and to 35,000 in 1952, 
inadequate figures at best but certainly bet- 
ter than the 5,000-unit ceiling that the 
House tried unsuccessfully to impose last 
year. If the House now accepts the penny- 
wise, shortsighted recommendation of its 
Appropriations Committee we trust that the 
Senate will—as it has previously done on 
housing bills—rescue the House from its own 
folly. 


I have a new slogan for the Republi- 
cans—especially those who support the 
proposal to destroy public housing— 
“Millions for the millionaires.” Big 
business and tycoons are surely in the 
saddle and will ride higher and higher. 

Stevenson in the recent campaign 
said, “Nothing is more important than 
people.” The antagonists to public 
housing believe not in the people but in 
property and money. Things and goods 
are more important than lives. I re- 
mind them of what was said centuries 
ago “What profiteth a man if he gains 
the whole world but loseth his soul.” 

We should be interested in a happy, 
contented people. But how can they be 
happy or contented while living in dingy, 
dark, damp, dismal tenenrents, some- 
times in rat-infested hovels. Slums 
breed discontent and unhappiness. 
They blunt the zest for living. They de- 
stroy all feelings, dignity, and security. 

“Leave the matter to private inter- 
ests,” the Republican-dominated com- 
mittee says. What a mirage. What a 
delusion. Private interests have their 
sights trained on profits and profits 
only—high return on investments, 
There is no gainsaying the profit motive. 
But in public housing which supplies a 
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public necessity that profit motive is a 
dead weight. Take the case of Park 
Marced, a development at San Francisco. 
It involves, I think, some 11 huge apart- 
ment houses, each many stories high. I 
recently saw them—they are practically 
empty and have been empty a long time. 
Why? The answer is that the rents 
asked are too high—too high for the low- 
income-bracket worker. He cannot af- 
ford the price. The development is a 
Metropolitan Life Insurance project. 
The company refuses to lower the rents. 
Meanwhile the whole endeavor is ren- 
dered abortive. It is not worth while 
for private interests to build low-rent 
housing. If they will not or cannot, the 
Federal Government must step in. 

What has happened in San Francisco, 
I am sure is happening in many parts 
of the country. If public housing is 
dead, then low-cost housing units are 
dead. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended making 
some remarks later on the subject of 
public housing, but I think what I have 
to say will fit in pretty well with those 
remarks just made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] but per- 
haps from a little different angle. 

I refer to the matter of occupancy of 
Federal housing. The title of my re- 
marks could be: How long is it reasonable 
to allow a tenant to stay in this low- 
cost subsidized less-than-cost housing? 

The latest figures show that each unit 
is subsidized to the extent of about $27 
a month. I imagine the costs are higher 
right now. 

I think this approach to the public 
housing situation is very important. 
Some plan should be adopted whereby 
tenancy is limited to a certain period of 
time. This would help get out of these 
units some of the people who expect to 
make this a permanent thing and allow 
others to have a chance. It is reliably 
estimated that public housing can at 
best take care of only one-tenth of our 
people who are in the low-income group 
and need this help. 

Another angle that should be studied, 
when the whole housing situation is re- 
viewed, is the matter of incentive. It is 
claimed that Federal housing rehabili- 
tates. If it is a matter of rehabilitation, 
there ought to be a period of so many 
years or months of occupancy provided 
to permit tenants to acquire a stake 
to be used in the purchase of homes 
of their own. I realize it is a much 
easier proposition for a veteran to get 
out of these low-cost housing units and 
have a little garden for his kids to run 
around in than for a widow with 2 or 
3 children to support. This should be 
taken into consideration when this pub- 
lic housing item is reviewed again next 
year by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, at which time I hope these 
various suggestions I have made will be 
developed. 

In my community we have a very good 
housing authority.. We havea very good 
manager in charge. We have 1,100 
units and, in my opinion, those 1,100 
units should form the basis for a turn- 
over so that people who run into a streak 
of hard luck may be taken care of and 
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perhaps save a little money. In my ex- 
perience, it is not always the fellow who 
makes the most money that lives the 
nicest or has the best home. I can show 
you cases of people, living more or less 
on a low-income wage, who get in there 
and pitch. They look nice, they have 
a nice garden. It is mainly a matter of 
their will to lift themselves up rather 
than continuing to accept this subsidized 
housing. As I said, I think that we have 
a good outfit at home in Harrisburg, Pa, 
Even the mayor of that city sent me a 
telegram urging continuation of public 
housing as is. I replied to him along 
the thoughts I have expressed here, I 
know we cannot do anything today con- 
cerning the suggestions I made but they 
are things that should be given thought, 
because there is a limit to how much we 
can do along this line. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUMMA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it not true that 
this is more or less a special privilege 
granted to a chosen few in certain cities? 

Mr. MUMMA. That is my viewpoint, 
along certain lines. I know, as a Con- 
gressman, I get calls about this person 
and that person being given preference 
and with 1,100 units it is pretty hard to 
please them all. I know of one case 
where the earnings of the man and the 
wife did not entitle them to public hous- 
ing. So, the wife quit work, and 30 days 
after they got in the public-housing 
project she went back on the payroll. 

I know of another case in my own 
business, which I caught and stopped. 
A former employee returned to our com- 
pany. Several weeks later he sold the 
timekeeper—a new and inexperienced 
one—on fixing up a statement, not based 
on the facts, which would enable him to 
get a public-housing unit. Such occur- 
rences may be scarce but they do happen, 
despite the intent of the housing au- 
thorities. 

Yesterday I went over my plan in the 
rough with several Members of the 
House. They considered it a new and 
intelligent approach and one that would 
accomplish a worthwhile objective and 
fill a basic need. It would furnish an 
incentive for a great number of our low- 
income group—knowing exactly how 
long they could have this public help— 
to so arrange their financial affairs that 
on the day they must leave the public 
housing they would be moving into their 
own homes. 

I am surely going to press for such an 
amendment to our public-housing laws. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the work of the Commission, as 
authorized by law, including not to exceed 
$173,335 for expenses of travel; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and not to exceed 
$500 for newspapers; $4,300,000, of which 
not to exceed $10,000 shall be available for 
special counsel and services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), but at rates not exceeding 
$50 per diem for individuals. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. YaTes: On page 
10, line 12, strike out the figure “$173,335” 
and insert in place thereof the figure 
“$225,000.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, there is 
not very much money involved in this 
amendment, but it means an enormous 
lot to the Federal Power Commission in 
carrying out its statutory duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and to the consumers of 
the country. Under the statutes creat- 
ing the Federal Power Commission, the 
sprawling new natural-gas companies 
which are reaching up from the Pan- 
handle of Texas, and from the oil and 
gas fields throughout the Southern 
States to all the States in New England, 
in the Middle West and even to the Pa- 
cific Northwest now, are regulated as to 
their rates by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. They are permitted by law to 
make only reasonable charges. In the 
last few years these companies have be- 
gun to file applications for increases of 
their rates and a tremendous workload 
has been thrust upon the Commission. 

The ratemaking process requires the 
companies to file a schedule of their new 
proposed tariffs in Washington. The 
Commission then sends to its account- 
ants and engineers to the home offices of 
the companies to examine their books, 
to make sure that exorbitant charges are 
not demanded. It is the only protection 
that the consumers who pay the rates 
and charges filed by the companies have 
against overcharges. If it were not for 
the investigators of the Commission, the 
natural-gas companies and the inter- 
state electric companies could charge 
whatever they wanted to. Our subcom- 
mittee which handled this appropriation 
bill is guilty of a glaring inconsistency. 
On page 6 of the report you will note the 
following: 

These exceptions occur in connection with 
the increased workload in suspended gas and 
electric rate increase applications. The 
committee feels that the staggering work- 
load in these two matters and the urgent 
need for a more nearly adequate staff make 
allowance of the proposed increase essential. 


The committee has recognized the fact 
that the Federal Power Commission is 
staggering under an increased load of 
applications for increases, and has 
therefore allowed additional money to 
dispose of the backlog of cases. Yet on 
the other hand it takes away from the 
Commission sufficient funds to carry out 
the committee’s mandate. The Commis- 
sion cannot dispose of its cases until it 
makes its investigations. These are a 
necessary part of its function of super- 
vising and making sure that the charges 
requested by the utility companies are 
reasonable. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, pro- 
vides for a small amount of money but 
it is absolutely necessary in order to 
permit the Commission to operate on 
any sort of reasonable basis. 

For fiscal year 1953 the Congress ap- 
proved a travel allowance of $204,000. 
That is the allowance for the fiscal year 
1953. What did our subcommittee do? 
In spite of the fact that this testimony 
shows that even the $204,000 was inade- 
quate, our subcommittee cut the amount 
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for travel down to $173,000. This 
affronts common sense. On one hand we 
give the Commission more money to 
take care of an increased workload; on 
the other hand we say, “You cannot dis- 
pose of the workload because we won't 
give you.enough money to travel to dis- 
pose of the workload.” 

On page 156, Mr. Buchanan, the 
Chairman of the Commission, said: 

We just haven’t got enough money to pay 
the per diem allowance for our engineers and 
accountants going into the field. We had 
to cut their allowance almost in half, 


It is such shortsightedness by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and by the Con- 
gress which will destroy the regulatory 
process. The legislation creating the 
Federal Power Commission and investing 
it with the duty of protecting the public 
from excessive rates charged by public 
utitlities engaged in interstate com- 
merce was vitally necessary when it was 
enacted and is even more necessary to- 
day. The natural gas business is one of 
the fastest growing in the Nation. Its 
pipelines extend like tentacles into al- 
most all the States of the Union. Its 
gas is used in greater and greater quan- 
tities by the public and by industry. The 
Federal Power Commission is the only 
barrier to rate-gouging by such com- 
panies. 

We may pass the best legislative bill 
in the world, but if the appropriations 
necessary to carry out the bill are denied, 
the bill will fail and its purposes will fail. 
That is what I fear our committee has 
done in this instance. The Commission 
can only act through its investigators. 
Its investigators can only act if they can 
travel, for which they need funds. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there: objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment and 
simply say to the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that, in the first 
place, the Federal Power Commission 
during the present fiscal year had for 
travel $202,500, and its request for the 
coming fiscal year in this bill was $260,- 
000. This item in the bill was reduced 
by one-third. It should be remembered 
that the reduction of one-third was a 
reduction of an increased request over 
last year. That is the first thing to 
remember. Second, and more impor- 
tant, this same reduction was made in 
every agency in the bill. That is the 
whole question in a nutshell. Remem- 
ber that if we restore this money in one 
agency there will be good and plausible 
arguments for restoring this money for 
every agency covered by this bill. So 
you are not dealing with just this agency, 
you will find you will be dealing with 
all the rest of the agencies as well. 

Lastly, let us not chisel away at the 
reduction in travel which this bill car- 
ries. I think we all know there is a 
tendency for unnecessary travel in these 
agencies. If in this agency, or in any 
other, a serious situation arises, I re- 
mind you that they know where we are 
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up here on this Hill, and they can find 
their way up here very quickly. They 
have. demonstrated that they can do 
this. Congress is in session most of 
the year. These agencies can go to the 
Bureau of the Budget and then come to 
us for what they need in any emergency. 

So I ask the Committee to back up 
your subcommittee here and not open 
the gate and let in the flood restoring 
all this travel. It is not necessary. If 
any harm results it can be taken care of. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has 
stated that if they need the money, the 
Commission can come to the Congress. 
Is not that exactly what the Federal 
Power Commission is doing now? They 
have asked us for sufficient money and 
we have cut their request below a rea- 
sonable allowance. The new Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget has approved 
travel expenses of $240,000. My friend 
knows that this is not the Bureau of the 
Budget under the Truman administra- 
tion, but the new Bureau of the Budget, 
it has approved even more money for 
travel than my amendment would allow. 

Mr. COTTON. The gentleman has 
said all that before. I simply reiterate 
that what he has called to our attention 
shows that it is an easy and simple mat- 
ter for them to come back and ask for 
more money, if the amount we give them 
now is not enough. From now on let us 
dole this money out in homeopathic 
doses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strategic and critical materials: Funds 
available for this purpose during the current 
fiscal year shall be available for services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and not to exceed 
$143,000 of such funds shall be available for 
expenses of travel: Provided, That any funds 
received as proceeds from sale or other dis- 
position of materials on account of the rota- 
tion of stocks under said act shall be de- 
posited to the credit, and be available for 
expenditure for the purposes, of this appro- 
priation: Provided further, That during the 
current fiscal year, there shall be no limita- 
tion on the value of surplus strategic and 
critical materials which, in accordance with 
subsection 6 (a) of the act of July 23, 1946 
(50 U. S. C. 98e (a)), may be transferred to 
stockpiles established in accordance with 
said act. 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take these. few mo- 
ments to ask the chairman a question 
or two, and also to clear up one or two 
things which are not very clear in my 
mind on the appropriation for strategic 
and critical materials and the action 
taken by the committee on that provi- 
sion. 

The President has recently sent us a 
reorganization plan, with which I am in 
thorough accord. This operation is 
rather large and involves a great deal of 
money. It is not an expenditure because 
it is an investment, and if we cannot 
use the material we could sell it and 
probably make several million dollars, 
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but, of course, we do not want to do 
that. So the authority has been dissi- 
pated through the Munitions Board, the 
State Department, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Defense Production people, 
and Defense Management Production, 
and all over the executive agency of 
government downtown so that author- 
ity is not very clear, and there has been 
confusion although they have done a 
very fair job. The Congress laid down 
a policy of a 5-year program for na- 
tional defense on strategic and critical 
material. That is the policy today under 
Public Law 520, and Public Law 117, the 
old law of 1938 and 1939 which carried 
the first authorization for stockpiling 
of strategic and critical materials. -That 
still is a part of the fund, plus what we 
have invested today, approximately $4 
billion. The Congress has always appro- 
priated money for this operation with- 
out any hesitation, and the committee 
has been wise in doing this for the secu- 
rity of our country. 

The question I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee is this: 
There is no intention on the part of the 
committee to hamper or close out this 
program by taking the action of simply 
saying there are enough funds existing 
this year, unexpended, four hundred 
and sixty-one or four hundred and sixty- 
two million dollars, that can be used in 
securing critical and strategic mate- 
rials? In other words, the Congress has 
laid down this policy, and the Committee 
on Appropriations also wants to con- 
tinue this program in its entirety, so that 
it wil be in good shape in case of an all- 
out national emergency? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, as is evidenced by the 
figures. Turn to page 950 of the hear- 
ings, and you wjll see that Congress has 
appropriated over the years $5.4 billion. 
Of that amount $4.9 billion has been ob- 
ligated and only $3.415 billion has been 
expended, leaving $1.8 billion unexpend- 
ed, and $457 million not obligated. 

May I say further that the removal 
of $188 million and $37 million was not 
the committee’s action. That was the 
statement on the part of the agency, that 
they would not need the money this year. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is right. Now, 
it is not quite clear why you inserted the 
language on line 18, page 16. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Only that the agency 
told us they would not need the larger 
amount. I have just checked with the 
committee clerk. It is the figure of the 
agency in their revised budget. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is the $30 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is not new au- 
thorization; is it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No. That is to liqui- 
date contract authorizations previously 
authorized. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not understand 
why they had to ask for that, because 
they have authority under Public 520 
for that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not want to ap- 
pear as if I did not know what this is 
all about, but the truth of the matter 
is that we gave this agency whatever it 
asked for, without arguing. If it said it 
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needed $30 million to liquidate contract 
authorizations we gave them $30 million. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not understand 
oe they had to ask for that authoriza- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DURHAM 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think our chairman 
put his finger on it. They came in and 
said, “We want to liquidate this prior 
contract authority,” out of money that 
they had. They just asked permission. 
aoe DURHAM. They have been do- 

g it. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. You have to ap- 
propriate money for the liquidation of 
their contract authority. This fund has 
been appropriated out of that $450 mil- 
lion which they now have. 

Mr. DURHAM. Why you did it was 
that you had already appropriated the 
money—— 

Mr. THOMAS. No, no. You give 
them contract authority, and year by 
year you liquidate the contract author- 
ity. They now want to liquidate this 
$30 million. You liquidate it out of 
funds which they have, which they say 
they do not need. This committee, at 
no time since the inception of this pro- 
gram, has ever denied them one 5-cent 
piece that they have asked for. 

Mr. DURHAM, I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. And we have not done 
it this year. 

Mr. DURHAM. I am only trying to 
clarify this thing as to whether or not 
it is new authorization in this act. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; we are merely 
liquidating prior contract authorization, 
that is all. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, is that clear to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is very clear. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That we give them 
contract authorization 1 year whether it 
be the Atomic Energy Commission, TVA, 
or some other department or agency, 

Incidentally, we do not do that any 
more, we give them cash. When we give 
them contract authorization we have to 
appropriate the next year the necessary 
cash to cover the contract obligations; 

Mr. DURHAM. I feel that this agency 
is going to be in better shape under re- 
organization plan No. 3 recently sent to 
Congress. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will secure a copy of it. It was sent 
up here a few days ago, Reorganization 
Plan No. 3; and I hope all Members will 
read it, because I am sure that under this 
plan there will be an improvement in the 
operation as authority is very clearly de- 
fined and too I am very glad to see the 
President feels this a necessary part of 
our defense program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acquisition of additional land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $1,075,000. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
before we get into the housing situation 
which will I know be the subject of con- 
siderable debate, to clarify one element 
of the public housing situation that is 
very important, I think, for the consid- 
eration of the Members. It refers to a 
colloquy which a number of us had, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY- 
Brown], the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates], and myself with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and my col- 
league from New Hampshire [Mr. Cort- 
ton]. It appears at pages 3497 and 3498 
of the RECORD. 

The effort was made to get clear 
exactly what contracts made by the 
Public Housing Administration would be 
honored. I have gone to considerable 
pains to research the question and I find 
the following to be the case: 

There have been actually entered into 
what are called preliminary loan con- 
tracts—and I have a copy of the form 
here—for about 120,000 public housing 
units. Those specifically provide and I 
quote paragraph 24 of this contract: 

Neither the execution of this preliminary 
loan contract, nor any acts in pursuance 
thereof shall be construed as constituting 
any legal obligation by the PHA to enter 
into any annual contributions contract in 
connection with the low-rent housing proj- 
ects to which this preliminary loan con- 
tract applies, it being expressly understood 
that the PHA will, in its sole discretion, de- 
termine whether or not such annual con- 
tributions contract or contracts shall be 
entered into. 


Nevertheless there is a serious point 
there in the actions in condemning prop- 
erty, planning, and other acts which 
have taken place on the strength of these 
contracts. 

On the other hand there have been 
contracts entered into for about 70,000 
units in 32 States and the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, a list of 
which I inserted in the Appendix last 
night and which is to be found on page 
A2057—and I repeat, 32 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, pro- 
viding for about 70,000 units, and those 
are clearly an absolute obligation. 

Section 9 of that contract reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 9. Annual contributions by PHA. 

Subject to and in accordance with all the 
provisions of part 2 hereof, and in order to 
assist in achieving and maintaining the low- 
rent character of each project, the PHA shall 
make annual contributions to the Local Au- 
thority in the amount and for the period 
specified in part 2. 


The thing I would like to ask very 
specifically is: Is it the intention that 
the United States shall honor its obliga- 
tions undertaken under these contracts 
which are entitled “Annual Contribu- 
tions Contract,” provided they have been 
entered into—as was said in the course 
of the debate—provided they have been 
entered into in accordance with actual 
authorization contained in the congres- 
sional acts? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The Chairman feels 
that the committee’s position has been 
expressed on page 16 of the report, and 
I read it: 

The committee realizes that contracts 
entered into for this purpose represent an 
obligation of the Government and that ad- 
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ditional funds will be provided for at a later 
date if need for them can be justified. 


The only reason there is any hesita- 
tion at all is on the point I brought out 
with the gentleman from Illinois yes- 
terday where these have been entered 
into in good faith and not against the 
wishes of the Congress or Members of 
Congress. 

This committee intends that those 
shall be carried out. There might be a 
certain group of these contracts that the 
gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Illinois would not want 
carried out, either. I know the gentle- 
man is not talking about that kind of 
contract at this time; therefore I say 
that this committee of the Congress 
would say that these contracts shall be 
carried out. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is, the contracts 
to which I referred? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not one of these con- 
tracts was entered into without Presi- 
dential approval, so that you have a real 
exercise of authority and I think the 
record should be crystal clear on that 
because it can involve the United States 
in all kinds of complications and liti- 
gation. 

I want to say at this time to the gen- 
tleman that I estimate the United States 
will lose about fifty or sixty million dol- 
lars if none of the other types of con- 
tracts—that is, these preliminary-loan 
contracts—are gone through with. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Maybe we can sub- 
tract the $60 million from the $9 billion 
we will save. 


Mr. JAVITS. We argued about that 
yesterday and I do not want to raise that 
now. I think it has already been shown 
that this is not a valid objection to the 
Federal program. I thank the chair- 
man. I think this will help a lot in 
clarifying the situation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of the Administrator, in- 
cluding rent in the District of Columbia; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); not to 
exceed $175,800 for expenses of travel; ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of organi- 
zations concerned with the work of the 
agency; and transportation expenses and not 
to exceed $25 per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by section 5 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2), for persons 
serving without compensation as members of 
any advisory committee established pur- 
suant to title VI of the Housing Act of 1949; 
$2,587,100: Provided, That necessary expenses 
of inspections and of providing representa- 
tives at the site of projects being under- 
taken by local public agencies pursuant to 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and of 
projects financed through loans to educa- 
tional institutions authorized by title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950, shall be compen- 
sated by such agencies or institutions by 
the payment of fixed fees which in the ag- 
gregate will cover the costs of rendering 
such services, and expenses for such purpose 
shall be considered nonadministrative; and 
for the purpose of providing such inspec- 
tions, the Administrator may utilize any 
agency and such agency may accept reim- 
bursement or payment for such services from 
such institutions or the Administrator, and 
shall credit such amounts to the appropria- 
tions or funds against which such charges 
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have been made, but such nonadministrative 
expenses shall not exceed $500,000: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $40,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available for 4 reor- 
ganization survey of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in cooperation with the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization: Provided further, That 
the Administrator is authorized without 
regard to any other provisions of law to 
transfer without reimbursement any project 
or facility, or part thereof, constructed or 
provided under title II of the act of October 
14, 1940, as amended (including any personal 
property related to such project or facility), 
to any other department or agency, whenever 
the head of such department or agency so 
requests after determining that such proj- 
ect or facility is required for the continued 
operation of or is an integral part of a proj- 
ect or facility under the jurisdiction of such 
department or agency: Provided further, 
That the Administrator’s general supervision 
and coordination responsibilities under Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1947 shall carry 
full authority to assign and reassign func- 
tions, to reorganize and to make whatever 
changes, including the reallocation and 
transfer of administrative expense funds and 
authority where applicable, necessary to pro- 
mote economy and efficiency in the opera- 
tions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: Provided further, That the Admin- 
istrator shall not expend more than $21,000,- 
000 during the fiscal year 1954 on loans to 
educational institutions not committed as of 
December 31, 1952. 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McVey: Page 
21, line 8, strike out “December 31, 1952” 
and insert “April 1, 1953.” 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
wording of the bill is as follows: 

Provided further, That the Administrator 
shall not expend more than $21 million dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1954 on loans to educa- 
tional institutions not committeed as of 
December 31, 1952. 


It has come to my attention that quite 
a few educational institutions have had 
loans processed since December 31, 1952, 
and those applications have been favor- 
ably acted upon. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentle- 
man should make a sufficient statement 
so that we all understand what the rea- 
son is for the amendment. The commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. I wanted 
the gentleman to understand that. We 
think the amendment clarifies what has 
been a misunderstanding both in the 
Congresss and on the part of the com- 
mittee regarding contracts that have 
already been issued or are in the proc- 
ess of being issued. 

Mr. McVEY. I thank the gentleman, 
I am not particularly anxious to make a 
speech. If the amendment is accepted 
by the committee, I think I have no fur- 
ther remarks to offer. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of my colleagues 
just asked me if I did not want to change 
that date to April 7. The amendment 
that has been accepted moves the effec- 
tive date up to April 1. It so happens 
that one of my very good educational 
institutions, Gonzaga University, in Spo- 
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kane, has a loan that was approved 
April 9, and I merely take this time to 
find out and to have a further elucida- 
tion by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee regarding the wording of the report. 
In private conversation with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee I understand 
that there should be ample funds to as- 
sure institutions that have had loans 
approved that they will be granted funds 
from previous appropriations and unal- 
located sums; is that correct? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Perhaps I ought to 
make a general statement. This is a 
function of the Government that we 
have never been antagonistic to, but we 
have questioned its growth from the 
rather small function which was to help 
universities provide buildings for their 
students in the years which followed the 
war and the return of the GI students 
to college. From that very small base 
it-has grown to a function of the Gov- 
ernment which is now talking about a 
$150 million program for 1 year. We 
felt that the Congress had not intended 
that growth in that short a time, and so 
long after the war's end, so we set a limi- 
tation date of December 31, which I have 
just said I think was too early, because 
there was an interval between the time 
we made the cut and December 31 which 
was not covered. Then we said that $21 
million would undoubtedly be enough for 
next year compared to the previous 
year’s expenditures. Now, we find that 
here is $48 million worth of housing for 
which the colleges have more or less got- 
ten themselves committed; $48 million 
plus the $21 million would be $69 million 
available for next year, which is more 
than twice what will be spent this year. 
April 1 seems to us a date that should 
meet the situation; we would take care 
of all these contracts that have been 
talked about and are in the process of 
being taken care of. 

The gentleman to my left has just 
pointed out that that does not take care 
of certain commitments of universities 
which they made in good faith but which 
were not signed until April 7. It sug- 
gests itself to me that if it would not be 
out of order to make a second amend- 
ment to the same section the date of 
April 15 would cover both the gentle- 
man from Washington and the gentle- 
man here, and we would accept that. If 
that is out of order, then I simply say 
to the gentleman that we will work it 
out somehow. We are not trying to 
avoid any commitment but we are try- 
ing to see that we do not multiply by 
five a program which was intended to be 
an emergency program at best. Multi- 
plying it by two in any 1 year seems 
to this subcommittee to be adequate. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. REAMS. That is not acceptable, 
I may say to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, because there are a great 
many colleges, including one that I am 
speaking for today, Bowling Green State 
University, where the plans have been 
made and have been tentatively ap- 
proved, the amount has been approved, 
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and they are only awaiting the archi- 
tect’s drawings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. PHILLIPS, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Horan was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think we should all un- 
derstand this situation. There are legit- 
imate and desirable instances that we 
should do something about, but I still 
question, without further investigation, 
whether the Government intended to go 
into just a flat educational subsidy with- 
out any limitation. There are educa- 
tional institutions who are using the tax- 
payers’ money to erect buildings when 
those institutions could go into the open 
lending market and get the money. 
There is at least one institution, men- 
tioned either on or off the record, during 
the hearings, where the institution had 
acquired a building of this kind, which 
we had presumed to be for the use of 
students, and it was renting it for income 
to the college. 

As I say, we have no arbitrary feeling 
on this, but we feel that a limitation 
should be set upon the amount of money 
we use for something that was set up as 
an emergency to help GI students and 
which is now developing into a subsidy 
for colleges. If these colleges get into it 
this year, you can well imagine what the 
demands will be upon the Congress by 
another year unless we put some limita- 
tion on it. I suggested April 15, because 
I believed that would take care of those 
people who in good faith had gotten 
themselves into a position where it would 
be embarrassing to them if we did not 
extend the time. 

Mr. HORAN. Iam sure it is the intent 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Reams], 
and it certainly is mine, to work with 
the subcommittee in this regard. That is 
the reason I took this time to interrogate 
and attempt to clear up the situation. 
Gonzaga University in Spokane, I am 
sure, applied for this loan in good faith. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have said that the 
committee is not arbitrarily trying to do 
this, and would like to protect any col- 
lege which as of now has legitimately 
made some sort of commitment under 
this part of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, may I submit this 
unanimous-consent request, that we put 
in a limitation coinciding with the fiscal 
year, that is, by June 30, 1953. There 
will be plenty of time for the colleges to 
work themselves out of any situation 
they may be in, and the agency will have 
time to determine the contractual pos- 
sibilities. 

I make that, Mr. Chairman, as a unani- 
mous-consent request, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. What effect 
does this limitation of $21 million have 
even though the time is extended? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object to the unanimous- 
consent request put by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] that lim- 
itation as to money does not tie you 
down as to when these things may have 
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been .approved. It simply limits the 
amount that may have been expended 
to $21 million on loans that are not 
committed prior to a particular date. 
Now the field is wide open for those 
that have been applied for prior to the 
date that is fixed here. There seems to 
be considerable misunderstanding on 
what that language means, I think you 
should know. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

The reason I am asking is this: I 
have had a call this morning from Emory 
University, Georgia, and they have pend- 
ing now an application for one of these 
loans, which has been approved by the 
Office of Education, but which is still in 
process of being worked out. This is 
most important to them because they 
have an Air ROTC unit there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Ho- 
RAN] has expired. 

Mr. HORAN, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
feel that we have cleared this matter up. 
I have not taken up all of this time and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman permit me to 
finish my question? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This univer- 
sity has an Air ROTC directly connected, 
of course, with the defense program. 
I am extremely anxious that nothing 
here shall cut off this application which 
is now pending, and which has been ap- 
proved by the Office of Education. I 
want to know if this limitation is going 
to cut that off? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that we are getting more 
confused, and that what I had better do 
is to withdraw my unanimous consent 
request and let the date stand, and let 
this matter be presented to the other 
body, and if there is any necessary cor- 
rection it can be worked out there. 
There is no limitation upon this which 
the gentleman suggests, in whose district 
Emory University lies. I think he 
should tell us a little more about Emory 
University, and whether its endowment 
is such that it could build its own build- 
ings, because this is the kind of function 
which the Congress sets up uninten- 
tionally. It does not set a money limit, 
but it says the agency can go to the Fed- 
eral Treasury and get out funds. We 
are trying to put a limitation upon this— 
a reasonable limitation, and thus not 
throw us headlong into some sort of un- 
limited support of educational institu- 
tions of which there are thousands 
throughout the United States. As soon 
as they all find out that here is some 
comparatively free money available from 
Washington, we are going to have an 
unbelievable demand upon the Treasury. 
We say we do not intend to support edu- 
cation in that way, and we do not want 
to go into this without our eyes being 
open. So I will withdraw the unani- 
mous-consent request, Mr. Chairman, 
and leave the matter stand where it was 
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put by the gentleman who made the 
motion setting April 1. 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question, I have a housing project in 
Arkansas recently approved for the 
A. M. and N. College at Pine Bluff. It is 
a very splendid Negro. college. I am not 
advised that the contract has yet been 
executed between the Government and 
the college. I am, however, very much 
interested in this college securing the 
housing provided for in this approved 
project. This project is desperately 
needed. Under the wording of this bill 
would this project be carried out to full 
construction? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the approval of 
the contract had taken place before 
April 1, it is perfectly safe. Whatever 
money is involved is available. If it had 
not been approved before April 1, then 
it comes up before the agency, just as 
it would otherwise, and they would have 
$21 million under this bill for such 
purposes. 

Mr, NORRELL, This project has 
been approved, but the contract has not 
yet been made, ‘Then, in order for such 
projects as this to be safe the date should 
be extended to June 30, 1953. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, before 
I yield further, I want to get my own 
institution clear in this matter. Gon- 
zaga College in Spokane has already ex- 
pended $50,000 in various precontract 
fees, architectural fees, and so on, and 
their project was approved April 9. I 
assume, however, that from the $69 mil- 
lion which you say has not been com- 
pletely spent, they should be safe. I do 
trust that the subcommittee will go more 
deeply into this subject, and where 
legitimate loans to worthy institutions 
can be made and cannot be had from 
other sources; that that will be done. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HORAN. I yield to the: gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Answering 
the chairman of the committee as to 
what he has said about the university 
which I represent, first let me say that 
this is not free money. It is not a sub- 
sidy. It is an application for a Iran 
which they will repay. It is not simply 
dishing out moneys to universities for 
educational purposes in general. 

Getting down to brass tacks, briefly, 
the approval of this loan will permit cer- 
tain students at that university to con- 
tinue to receive their education. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 


gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 
“Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 


man, I move to strike out the last word, 

If this loan is processed and com- 
pleted, it means that these boys can con- 
tinue their education there now and be 
furnished living quarters at the low rate 
of $40 per quarter, because the applica- 
tion of this loan will permit this living 
space to be furnished at that price. The 
reason that they applied for this mon- 
ey—and I assume it is one of the fac- 
tors which induces educational institu- 


tions all over the country to apply for’ 
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these loans—is that it is amortized in 
a 40-year period, at a rate of interest 
which I understand is approximately 
one-fourth of 1 percent more than the 
Government pays on its current loans. 
They cannot go to private financing in- 
stitutions and arrange to amortize one 
of these loans over a 40-year period. I 
understand that 25 years is the maxi- 
mum time that private institutions will 
contract for, Also, that they cannot get 
the benefit of this rate of interest which 
they receive under this provision. Now, 
it means this to the boys who are at- 
tending this university: that whereas if 
the loan is processed and completed, 
they can have these living quarters at 
$40 per quarter, and if it is obtained by 
private financing it means that the price 
will be increased to $60, or a 50-percent 
increase to the student who is endeavor- 
ing to obtain his education. It is not 
free money; it is to be paid back. It 
serves a most worthy purpose, and, in 
this particular instance, this institution 
operates there for the benefit of the Goy- 
ernment an ROTC air unit. So from any 
standpoint I think it is worthy and I feel 
that I am certainly justified in seeing to 
it that the institute is protected in this 
bill for that purpose. That is why I 
asked the chairman the question I did. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? r 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think the 
gentleman meant to give the impression 
that a slight increase in the interest 
rate, which is all that would be involved, 
would make a difference of $20 a month 
to one student. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The period of 
amortization enters into it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentle- 
man ought to point out that a lot of 
these students’ tuition is paid by the 
Government and that if there is a differ- 
ence in the financing cost or building 
cost. the Government had paid that; 
somebody is going to pay it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. All these in- 
stitutions are having difficulty with 
their finances or they. would not be mak- 
ing applications for the loans. 

Do I understand that the gentleman 
has stated that this limitation as set 
out in this bill does not deprive institu- 
tions whose applications have been ap- 


proved from going ahead to completion? 


Mr. PHILLIPS, I am trying to get 
an opinion as to what constitutes a com- 
mittal, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Georgia. I would suppose that, if 
a firm committal had been made by the 
Government whether or not a signature 
was on a piece of paper, that would be 
a firm committal of the Government just 
as it would be between individuals... It 
would be clearer if the contract, date 
were advanced, and that is the reason I 
submitted the consent request to move 
it forward a little so as to take in these 
institutions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. What is the 
gentleman’s attitude about that now? 
Did the gentleman withdraw his consent 
request? 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will, 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. . I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS. I wish to propound a 
question to our distinguished chairman, 
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I wonder if our chairman now would 
renew his request making the cutoff date 
the end of the present fiscal year. That 
would take care of everybody and end 
all argument. It will furthermore give 
the chairman an opportunity when he 
goes to conference to handle it with the 
other body. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If that is satisfac- 
tory to the other Members of Congress, 
if it does close the debate and if it does 
take the matter into conference where 
technicalities can be ironed out, I 
would be willing to renew my consent 
request. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, resery- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask a question. ‘There are 200 educa- 
tional institutions which have applica- 
tions on file. Some of them may be 
those that are going into the apartment 
business, but I know a lot of them that 
are not. I am not sure that this idea 
of fixing a date is not a rabbit in a hat, 
and the educators are not good enough 
magicians to get it out. I want some- 
thing more definite. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. REAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s point of view and 
we realize exactly what he has in mind. 
If he will read the hearings he will find 
that there are about $34 million worth 
of these projects as of January 1. At 
the end of the fiscal year there will be 
about $94 million, and at the end of fis- 
cal 1954 there will be perhaps in the 
neighborhood of $150 million. Under 
this limitation, to be perfectly frank 
with the committee—and that is the 
only way I ever want to be—the Office of 
the Administrator can take this $21 mil- 
lion limitation and start exactly $300) 
million worth of projects with it, and 
that is all there is as far as authoriza- 
tion is concerned. I repeat, he can take 
that $21 million and take every applica- 
tion that is approved up to June 30 and 
start $300 million worth of projects, 
Do you follow me? 

Mr. REAMS.. I follow the gentleman, 

Mr. THOMAS. That will take care 
of you and everybody else. 

Mr. REAMS. Ido not want to con- 
tribute to the delinquency of the Admin- 
istrator by taking some action which is 
not entirely ethical or completely in 
compliance with the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no delin- 
quency on anybody’s part. As a matter 
of fact, we notice that the administra- 
tors who are on their toes when a limi- 
tation is put on always take a little bit 
of money and spread it over the entire 
authorization. That is exactly what 
will happen here, So, therefore, the 
chairman has agreed to take this thing 
to. the committee and to conference in 
order to take another look at it. 

Mr, SHELLEY. Does the gentleman 
from Texas imply that in spreading this 
they will reduce the amount already 
given to those who have applications 
pending? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; you have an over- 
all limitation of $300 million, and that 
is all, When you absorb the $300 mil-. 
lion that is it, 

Mr. REAMS. May I ask another 
question? Of the $300 million, as I un- 
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derstand it, only $150 million has actu- 
ally been appropriated? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the present au- 
thorization and we are not appropriating 
a dime. You never have. They go di- 
rectly to the Treasury and get the 
money. 

Mr. REAMS. So the $300 million is 
available for the applications now on file 
if they are approved during this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAMS. TI yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. When I had the floor, 
the chairman assured me they would 
dig into this and that worthy institutions 
would be given every consideration with 
regard to their original authorization. 
Ido not know what more we can get than 
the good word of Jonn PHILLIPS, of Cali- 
fornia, the subcommittee chairman. 
With that I am content. I think we are 
taking care of the applications that are 
on file now and I believe the subcommit- 
tee will give every consideration to 
worthy institutions for these funds they 
cannot get elsewhere. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think the 
gentleman from Ohio can possibly use up 
$260 million in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. REAMS. Ido not want to do that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the amount 
we have, that is the amount that is 
available. 

Mr. REAMS. I have the figures here 
of what has happened and what would 
happen at the minimum. I was very 
modest. I have an amendment on the 
desk now to do away with the time 
period, making it a fixed amount of $52 
million, which I think is much too small. 
It is rather selfish because I am thinking 
of the institution of which I am trustee 
and for which I ai. speaking primarily; 
however, I am speaking for all the others 
that are just as worthy in this matter. 
I feel rather desperate about it. Two 
weeks ago I got a letter from the presi- 
dent of that university who told of the 
tragic death of a veteran who was living 
in one of these flimsy pine barracks 
which we put in there during the war. 
They are still living in those shanty- 
dormitories. One caught on fire, it 
burned this veteran to death and his wife 
barely escaped with her clothing on fire. 
I feel strongly about this. If I am as- 
sured that those that are just as worthy 
as the one I speak of will have an oppor- 
tunity to be considered in the $300 mil- 
lion, that is much better than the 
amendment I have pending and I shall 
withdraw it. If I have the word of the 
gentleman from California, chairman 
of the subcommittee, and the gentleman 
from Texas, that is all I want on this 
matter. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. With only the re- 
striction that we do not determine the 
individual institutions. Those are deter- 
mined by the agency. 

Mr. REAMS. That is agreeable. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. But we will say there 
is enough money and there is no reason 
why they should not be taken care of 
and there are no restrictions that would 
work against your institutions. 

Mr. REAMS. I thank the gentleman. 
That is very acceptable to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, the restriction pro- 
posed by the Appropriations Committee 
through this bill on the college housing 
loan program would virtually destroy a 
means of assisting colleges and univer- 
sities that are bearing special burdens 
because of the defense effort and in- 
creased college population. These insti- 
tutions, numbering about 200 located in 
41 States, the District of Columbia, and 
2 Teritories, have been counting on this 
program to help them provide student 
and faculty housing at reasonable cost 
to faculty and students. 

The restriction proposed not only halts 
the program as to future applications, 
but breaks faith with many colleges and 
universities whose loan applications 
have already been tentatively approved 
and for whom fund reservations have 
already been made. 

The college housing loan program pro- 
vision was included in the Housing Act 
of 1950 with bipartisan support. It was 
clear by that time that college enroll- 
ments, which more than doubled when 
the veterans returned from World War 
II, would never return to their prewar 
figures. Even with the decline which 
followed tapering off of the World War 
II veterans program, college enrollments 
are still 50 percent above prewar and are 
fast rising again. All forecasts are that 
they will'contirue to rise steadily for at 
least the next 15 years. Korean vet- 
erans are beginning to return in sub- 
stantial numbers. On many college 
campuses today they are having to use 
the temporary emergency housing pro- 
vided after World War II through the 
Lanham Act—housing which was worn 
out years ago and in some instances fire- 
traps constituting a veritable campus 
slum. 

Building on college campuses was 
stopped during the entire period of 
World War I, and ever since then they 
have been trying to catch up in the face 
of sharply rising costs. 

The act of 1950 provided a $300- 
million revolving fund for loans for col- 
lege housing. It provided for a 40-year 
amortization period, which is necessary 
to keep the costs to students down, but 
which is not attractive to most private 
investors. It does not compete with pri- 
vate lending for two reasons: One is that 
the program contemplates that it be 
cooperative with private investment, 
with the Government selling the short- 
term portion of the notes to private 
bidders, and retaining the long-term 
portion. Another is that private in- 
vestors are, under the program, given 
the first opportunity to make the loan. 
The program is carried without net cost 
to the Government, since the interest 
rate is tied to the long-term Treasury 
borrowing rate, with an added percent- 
age which much more than covers 
administrative costs. 

The administration, by Executive 
order, froze this program shortly after 
Congress enacted it as part of the infla- 
tion-control measures taken with the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

Since then the Bureau of the Budget 
has successively released portions of the 
fund so that approximately $100 million 
were authorized for loans to the end of 
the present fiscal year ending next 
June 30. 
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Under this authorization granted for 
the current year, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has made certain defi- 
nite moral commitments. It has also, 
in cases in which the loan appeared to 
meet all requirements but the legal and 
engineering technicalities had not been 
completed, made tentative commitments 
by setting aside funds against the pro- 
posed loan. 

The action proposed by this bill is 
retroactive in that it goes back to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, and tells the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency that it cannot 
loan more than $21 million above the 
amount for which it had made final 
moral commitments at the end of 1952. 
There were $41 million in such loans, so 
that the limit of an additional $21 
million would hold the total program 
through 1954 to $62 million. Since an 
additional $10 million has been legally 
committed since December 31, the 
amount of new money available for 
loans during the rest of this and next 
year would be only $11 million. Against 
this $11 million the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has already made tenta- 
tive reservations of $42 million. Under 
the bill, it will be impossible to honor 
$31 million of this $42 million which 
colleges and universities were told was 
set aside for them under full legal and 
administrative authority and on the 
basis of which they have incurred archi- 
tectural, engineering, and other substan- 
tial expenses. 

There are in addition $65.5 million in 
pending applications which could not 
even be considered. All told, at least 
200 colleges and universities in 41 States 
and 2 Territories are involved. 

The argument has been made that this 
program ought to be handled entirely by 
private financing, perhaps on a Govern- 
ment loan-guaranty basis at the in- 
stance of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Studies are under way on this point in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
to determine whether it could be done 
without a shortening of the amortiza- 
tion period or increase in rates, either 
of which would make rentals to students 
prohibitively high. 

What the results of these studies will 
be cannot now be determined but when 
they are completed they will be submit- 
ted to the appropriate committee of the 
Congress for review and legislative ac- 
tion, with an opportunity for all parties 
to be heard. 

Until that time, this program should 
not be destroyed without any substitute 
in sight to take care of these 200 col- 
leges which with already inadequate fa- 
cilities must handle in the next 10 years 
the largest load we have known in Amer- 
ican education. 

In the case of many of these institu- 
tions, the legislatures of the States have 
adjourned and gone home for 2 years, 
with the expectation that dormitory 
building needs in the next 2 years will 
be handled under this program. Debt 
limitations in the constitutions of Ohio 
and many other States make it difficult 
if not impossible to privately finance 
necessary buildings by nongovernmental 
capital. 

Many private educational institutions 
have already incurred architectural and 
legal expenses which were based entirely 
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on the premise of a program which 
would make construction feasible within 
their limited funds. There is a great 
need, that is evident. The Government 
should not break the commitments al- 
ready made, whether legal or moral. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, I 
made a unanimous-consent request, and 
I understood I made it with the under- 
standing that it settled the matter and 
we could move on to the next item. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask one question. There has been some 
uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
words “not committed” which has been 
used interchangeably with the use of the 
word “approval.” I can see where “not 
committed” might constitute the actual 
making of a contract or, rather, the ap- 
proval would be the final action of the 
Agency or the Administrator, and it 
would take a little time for the making 
of the actual contract. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman 
suggest “not contracted”? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, but I am 
going to ask my friend if it is fair for me 
to assume that it is the intention of the 
committee that the words “not com- 
mitted” should be construed in the sense 
of an approval or final action by the 
agency. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I go along completely 
with those last two words of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts “final action.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. “Approval” mean- 
ing “final action” but the actual making 
of the contract. may follow thereafter; 
is that right? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will rē- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey] as 
modified by the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McVey: Page 
21, line 8, strike out “December 31, 1952” 
and insert “June 30, 1953.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POWELL: Page 
19, line 16, after “1949” strike out “$2,587,- 
100” and insert $2,604,600.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not rise to make a speech. I just want 
to say what my amendment means, 
My amendment increases the appropria- 
tion for the office of Administrator $17,- 
500 in the Race Relations Office. This 
is the original figure asked for by the 
President before the Appropriations 
Committee cut it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I am very glad the 
gentleman brought that up. I would 
have brought it up yesterday if I had not 
thought we were consuming too much 
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time, Iam trying to find the page’which 
breaks it down. 

Mr. POWELL. Page 11 of the report 
breaks it down. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is a duplicat- 
ing area in all of these items that the 
gentleman calls attention to. There 
are 7 such items: Racial relations, di- 
vision of information, division of plans 
and programs, division of law, division 
of housing research, divisions having to 
do with regional offices and other in- 
stitutions. We found when, under Re- 
organization Plan 3, the Office of the 
Administrator was set up, instead of hav- 
ing these functions in each agency, that 
another level had been added in the Of- 
fice of Administrator. 

If the gentleman will permit, me, I 
have found what I was looking for. On 
racial relations there is one in the Office 
of Administrator, there is one in IHA in 
the central office, there is an office for 


the field, making a total for that par-, 


ticular function of 8 professional and 8 
clerical employees, or a total of 16 spread 
over the 3 functions. In Information 
we find the same thing. Six of the sec- 
tions have the same thing. So, we 
simply said that this top supervisory level 
was to be cut 50 percent. ; 

Mr. POWELL. Does the gentleman 
feel that such a cut in that particular 
field is justified? It is such a big budget, 
of half a billion dollars, yet the gentle- 
man is not talking about only $17,000. 
For this little sum you are cutting race 
relations in half. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. ‘The answer is we did, 
because for several years we thought that 
these functions in the office of the Ad- 
ministrator had been duplicating func- 
tions in the field. I think others agreed 
with us that here was a very good area 
for economy by cutting down what was 
not intended, and I suggest to the gen- 
tleman it was not intended in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 that this duplicating 
agency should be set up as an adminis- 
trative agency. 


Iam suggesting that we have no intent, 


in any way to interfere with this func- 
tion in the field, where this work really 
takes place, but I do not think the gen- 
tleman; any more than I, would want 
to set up administrative people here in 
Washington to carry out a function 
which should be carried out in the field. 
When we leave them 3 people in Wash- 
ington we leave them enough to super- 
vise, and the gentleman will then have 
16 people in the field just as they were 
before. 

Mr. POWELL. My interest in this 
stems from the fact that the appro- 
priation was asked for by both the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Truman 
administration. It is one they both 
agreed on in their requests. You have 
cut it. They and I want to restore it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman real- 
izes this was not a cut directed at that 
agency exclusive of any others. The 
same cut and even greater cuts were 
made in all the other items. 

Mr. POWELL. I realize that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The legal functions, 
the budget functions, the personnel 
functions, the information functions, all 
of them, we felt, at that level, and it 
was very obvious to the people who go 
through the departments of the Govern- 
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ment, represent-an area where econ- 
omics might well be made. i 

Mr. POWELL. It just seems to me 
that in the particular field of race rela- 
tions, where. both our present President 
and our past President agreed that 
$35,000 was the amount necessary to be 
spent, there should be no cut. That 
was a pretty small amount originally to 
spend on race relations. I am sure 
everybody here, Republican and Demo- 
crat, North and South, is interested in 
this problem. We all want progress. 
How ridiculous to quibble in a billion- 
dollar budget over $17,000.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of- Mr. Javits; and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PowrELl was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional: 
minutes.) 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman. will 
yield, it is impossible for us, and. the 
gentleman is so correct; to determine. 
here on the floor how many supervisors 
are needed on these details» I would 
feel, and I hope the gentleman would 
be satisfied with the statement of the 
chairman of the committee, that it is 
not intended in any way to terminate: 
this activity or to hamper it. The. only 
effort is to make it more efficient. Then 
that will at least allow the situation to: 
be righted if it should appear to require 
righting. What does the’ gentleman 
think of that? 

Mr. POWELL, I do not agree com- 
pletely with Mr. Javrrs. I do not see how 
that reasoning follows through. Mr. 
Eisenhower in his message asked for 
4.5 man-hours to man this particular of- 
fice, at $34,900. That is now reduced to 
$17,500, which means 2.2 man-hours. It 
cuts the number of man-hours in half 
for this particular office, - 

Mr. JAVITS, Iagree with the gentle- 
man, and I shall support his amendment. 
I was only trying to get a way in which 
we could be assured that that activity 
would be continued regardless of what 
happened. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not want any misap- 
prehension to exist. Mr. Eisenhower did 
not specifically endorse this amount or 
this number of people; that is, the Budg= 
et Bureau did not. Our recommenda- 
tions are addressed to the office of the 
Administrator as areas in which we ex- 
pect the cuts to be made. 

Mr. POWELL. What does this mem- 
orandum mean that I have received from 
the Bureau of the Budget? It clearly 
states that the 1954 fiscal year request 
is for 4.56 man-hours at $34,900. I have 
just received the information from the 
Bureau. That is a specific request. I 
know nothing except what the Bureau 
informs me. Frankly, I do not even 
know who the people are who are now 
employed. This is a memorandum I just 
received from the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is what the President felt was a decent 
minimum for race relations. I agree, I 
ask for a vote to support our President, 
race relations, and orderly progress, 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I cannot identify it 
at the moment with the request before 
the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman. has expired. 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to de- 
lay this any further. I, too, am im- 
pressed with the fact that the subcom- 
mittee appears to be quite cooperative 
in trying to work it out. I would 
like to ask the chairman, the gentle- 
man from California: Is it not a fact, 
however, that the staff of the Racial Re- 
lations Service which you are cutting 
here in Washington by 50 percent, has 
been used not only by this particular 
agency or any particular agency alone, 
but has been used throughout the Gov- 
ernment and in private industry to ad- 
vise on housing problems with regard 
to minority groups, and that by cutting 
this, you are going to take that service 
away and we will have to do without it? 
We all know what. happens if you leave 
it up to individual realtors or those who 
are selfishly interested only in profit, to 
spend money for such a purpose. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman very frankly, I was not aware of 
that. It seems to me that if that is so, 
that the matter should be discussed. 
The people we show in that office total 
six. The gentleman from New York is 
correct on that. We left half of those 
people there plus the 16 people in the 
field, which makes 19 people on that 
particular subject. It seems to me that 
ought to be enough. Does it not seem 
so to the gentleman? 

Mr. KLEIN. May I just take a couple 
of minutes and I might be able to con- 
vince the gentleman on this very impor- 
tant problem, as the gentleman from 
New York who preceded me pointed out. 
It is a problem I know in which every 
‘Member is interested, whether you favor 
public housing or not, or whether you 
feel there should be no public housing 
at all, -The question involved here is 
one of race relations, and the fact that 
poor housing conditions very often lead 
to very bad racial relations. I know we 
all want to correct that situation. 


THE PROBLEM 


In acquiring decent housing, Negro 
and other racial minorities experience 
difficulties beyond those which confront 
others. The census of 1950, while indi- 
cating significant improvement in the 
housing conditions of nonwhites since 
1940, ‘reveals that 27 percent of non- 
farm homes of nonwhites were dilapi- 
dated as compared to 5.4 percent for 
whites. Not only was the proportion of 
overcrowded dwellings occupied by non- 
whites four times as high as that for 
whites but the extent of overcrowding 

among nonwhites had actually increased 
in 1950 over 1940. At the same time, the 
annual incomes among nonwhites more 
than trebled, according to census data, 
and their economic and cultural status 
improved substantially. Census data 
also show that nonwhites receive less 
housing value per dollar spent than do 
whites. These are the inevitable results 
of the practices of most realtors, lending 
institutions and builders which haye 


_ tended generally to exclude nonwhites . 


from the better housing and the newly 

developed neighborhoods, and thus con- 

strict them generally into the poorer 
XCIX——225 
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housing and largely within the more 
crowded, blighted, and slum areas. Ef- 
forts to move out of these racial ghettos 
into better housing and good neighbor- 
hoods, commensurate with their im- 
proved economic and cultural status, 
have generally been thwarted by tradi- 
tional beliefs or unreasoning prejudice. 
THE SERVICE 


To meet and overcome these special 
problems and assure fair distribution of 
benefits to all racial groups, the housing 
agencies of the Federal Government have 
utilized the skills of specialized person- 
nel, trained and experienced in the ap- 
plication of sound planning and eco- 
nomics to overcome the special problems 
facing racial minorities in acquiring ade- 
quate housing and home finance. In the 
central offices, some of this personnel 
serves as integral parts of the top admin- 
istrative office and assists in the formu- 
lation and development of Agency-wide 
policy ; in the field offices, other elements 
of this specialized personnel assist the 
directors and their staffs to carry out 
Agency policies. This personnel in the 
Washington and field offices of the sey- 
eral agencies has come to be considered 
as the racial relations service. 


HOW THE SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


This type of operation originated in 
the public housing program as admin- 
istered by the Public Works Admini- 
stration and the United States Housing 
Authority. Headed by an assistant to 
the administrator of the Agency, the 


‘racial relations staff in the Washington 


office assists in the formulation and ex- 
ecution of the basic policies, procedures 
and operations of the Agency to assure 
equitable participation of minority 
groups in all aspects of the programs and 
operations. To this end, this specialized 
staff in Washington participates in top- 
level administrative meetings where pol- 
icies are formulated, reviews policy and 
procedural documents prior to release to 
the field, defines objectively the special 
problems faced by minorities, develops 
practical techniques to overcome these 
problems, reviews and evaluates the day- 
to-day agency operations, develops 
policy and procedural revisions to im- 
prove operations, implements the Fed- 
eral mnondiscrimination employment 
policy, assembles and disseminates ex- 
perience in the housing of minorities, in- 
terprets agency programs and policies 
to minorities and refiects the minority 
viewpoint and considerations to agency 
personnel. 

In the field offices, racial relations per- 
sonnel assist in the execution of the 
Agency programs, policies, and proce- 
dures. They supplement and evaluate 
analyses of local housing markets and 
pertinent economic and social data; re- 
view and pass upon the selection of sites; 
evaluate employment in the planning, 
construction and management of Fed- 
erally-aided projects; appraise and as- 
sist in carrying out plans for the reloca- 
tion of families displaced by slum clear- 


“ance; assist local officials, builders and 
community leadership in the production . 


and distribution of housing; effect re- 
visions in agency policies and procedures; 
anticipate and preclude the rise of racial 
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problems and overcome them when they 
do arise. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


The prime objective of the Racial Re- 
lations Service is to see to it that Negroes 
and other nonwhites share in the Agency 
program in accordance with their needs, 
As of December 1951, for example, Ne- 
gro families occupied 70,313 of the 186,- 
886 permanent public housing dwell- 
ings—over 37 percent of the total pro- 
gram. Some 100,000 additional per- 
manent dwellings, now under construc- 
tion or planned, will go to Negro families, 
Further, Negro building trades workers 
have been paid over $78 million in the 
construction of these projects. This de- 
gree of employment in construction la- 
bor—skilled as well as unskilled—is 
largely due to the implementation by the 
racial relations personnel of specific non- 
discrimination employment policies 
adopted by the Agency many years prior 
to the rise of the FEPC approach. 

Acting as.the Agency liaison with the 
Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission and the President's 
Contract Compliance Committee, the 
Racial Relations Service is able to ad- 
vance employment gains in the various 
operating units. There are some 5,000 
Negroes employed now in the adminis- 
tration, management, and maintenance 
of public housing programs all over the 
Nation. Among these are management, 
tenant selection, and relocation super- 
visors, statisticians, economists, account- 
ants, analysts, architects, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and an extensive corps of man- 
agers and management aides in charge 
of more than 250 projects or parts of 
projects all over the country. Gunnar 
Myrcal of the University of Stockholm 
has this to say on page 350 of his An 
American Dilemma: 

Indeed, the United States Housing Au- 
thority [now the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration] has given him [the Negro] a better 
deal than has any other major Federal public 
welfare agency. * * * The main explana- 
tion, however, is just the fact that the USHA 
has had the definite policy of giving the 
Negro his share. It has a special division 
for nonwhite races, headed by a Negro who 
can serve as a spokesman for his people, 
SERVICE TO OTHER FEDERAL HOUSING AGENCIES 


From its inception in the late 1930’s, 
the Racial Relations Service has devel- 
oped an extensive body of policy, pro- 
cedure, principles, and techniques which 
constitute integral components of over- 
all Agency operations, Based upon this 
cumulated and successful experience, 
this service and its personnel have 
gradually been augmented and extended 
into the Washington and field offices of 
the Federal Housing Administration, the 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment, and the coordinating 
Office of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. In these agencies, the 
emphasis is upon mobilizing private 
financing, planning and building re- 
sources to meet the private housing 


_needs of the expanding middle-income 


market among Negroes and other racial 
minorities and increasing the employ- 
ment of other qualified nonwhites 
throughout the operating staffs of the 
agencies. Stimulated by the Federal 
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agencies, assisted. by racial relations 
services, private capital has stepped up 
its investment in production of homes 
available to Negroes. In the past 4 to 
5 years, more new private housing has 
been built for sale and rent to Negroes 
than in an entire generation before. 
Recognizing the growing needs in this 
field and the attainments of these ad- 
visers, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is now recruiting five additional 
zone racial relations advisers. 

In the new slum cléarance and urban 
redevelopment program, racial relations 
personnel are in position to affect the 
planning of redevelopment projects and 
enforce the statutory requirements re- 
garding the rehousing of displaced fami- 
lies. In the Office of the Administra- 
tor, this personnel serves to coordinate 
the racial relations operations through- 
out the constituent agencies to the end 
that all agency resources are focused 
upon overcoming the special housing 
problems of minorities. ‘The role of the 
racial relations personnel in FHA, 
DSCUR, and OA is to adapt and apply, 
in the Washington and field offices of 
these agencies, the principles and tech- 
niques developed over a period of 15 
years of trial, error, and refinement. 
Several of the current staff have been in 
racial relations operations 10 to 15 years 
and most of them have qualified for 
and attained permanent civil-service 
status. Broad training, sound racial at- 
titudes, and specific experience in inter- 
group negotiations and adjustments have 
been the criteria for recruitment without 
regard to the race, religion, national 
origin, sex, or political affiliation of the 
individuals. The National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials accred- 
its the operations of racial relations per- 
sonnel in housing as a governmental 
career service of tested accomplishment 
and merit. 

COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY AND CONSUMER 
GROUP ORGANIZATIONS 

One of the chief functions of the 
specialized personnel of the Racial Rela- 
tions Service is to interpret to national 
organizations and their local affiliates 
the potentialities of the governmental 
housing programs, and to reflect the 
problems, needs, and viewpoints of these 
organizations to the Federal housing 
agencies. As a result, there has been an 
increasing understanding of the tech- 
niques of coordinated -attack upon the 
housing needs of racial minorities as an 
integral part of the total housing needs 
of the local community and of the prop- 
er role of governmental agencies in sup- 
plementing local and private resources 
as part of this attack. Such organiza- 
tions as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Urban League, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women, National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women, Inc., Fraternal 
Council of Negro Churches in America, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
American Council on Human Rights, Na- 
tional Association of Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials, National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Brok- 
ers, National Negro Business League, 
American Federation of Labor, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Elks and 
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Masons Lodges, National Negro Insur- 
ance Association, National Bankers As- 
sociation, National Builders Association, 
American Savings and Loan League, 
through consultation and cooperation 
with Federal racial relations personnel, 
have taken on increasing responsibility 
to advance some phase of the national 
housing program. In many instances, 
these organizations have undertaken 
specific financing and production pro- 
grams calling for closely coordinated ac- 
tivity by their local affiliates and the 
racial relations personnel in the gov- 
ernmental housing agencies. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
fulcrum is so small, as both my colleagues 
from New York have pointed out, con- 
sidering the end to be served, which is 
so very great in the improvement of 
social relations that I hope very much 
the subcommittee will see fit to accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. KLEIN. I hope they will, but I 
would feel better if I heard a statement 
from the Chairman to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KLEIN 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I-yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman will 
recall that in the state of the Union mes- 
sage President. Eisenhower stated that 
“Much of the answer [to question of dis- 
crimination] lies in the power of fact 
fully publicized.” It seems to me this 
is one agency in which some positive 
action can be taken by the administra- 
tion at least to determine and publicize 
facts. I feel therefore we should give 
the executive branch the full appro- 
priation requested through the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. KLEIN. I might point out fur- 
ther that the 1953 appropriation pro- 
vided for an amount of over $34,000 for 
this service. Before Mr. Truman went 
out of office, in the proposed budget 
they suggested $34,500. The present 
budget, the Eisenhower budget, re- 
quested $34,900, a few hundred dollars 
more than the previous administration. 
Now the committee has cut it 50 percent. 

I appreciate we are talking about mil- 
lions and billions of dollars and I am 
taking up your time with $17,000. But 
I am thinking of the good we can do 
by simply keeping this appropriation 
where it is. These people have done a 
job not only in the housing agencies, 
as I pointed out, but as experts they have 
been called upon by the private lending 
agencies with regard to setting policy, 
when these houses are built, so as to pro- 
vide for the nonwhite people who cannot 
get out of these ghettos where they are 
forced to live now, regardless of their 
economic status. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Even though it ap- 
pears to be a duplication, the problems 
in the field of public housing are dif- 
ferent from the problems arising in the 
private housing insurance program. 

Mr. KLEIN. I believe so. I hope this 
amendment will be adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr: PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
will speak very briefly. We are not in 
conflict with the intent of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Powetu], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN], 
or the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. We simply feel that our expe- 
rience with this agency indicates that 
it has enough money, and I suggest a 
“no” vote on the amendment. 

I would like to say that we welcome 
a little saving of $17,500 just as much 
as we would welcome a saving of $17 
million. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Can we advance civil 
rights by keeping on the payroll men 
who are duplicating efforts in the field? 
That is exactly the crux of this situation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would not like to 
enter into a discussion of civil rights. I 
say we are simply trying to save $17,500. 

Mr. YATES: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think the amendment 
is well grounded. I know that the peo- 
ple who have been handling these racial 
problems in public-housing projects 
throughout the country have done a very 
fine job. I think it is a mistake to take 
such a shortsighted attitude toward this 
appropriation and cut it in half. There 
is not that much money involved in this 
particular appropriation. Icertainly be- 
lieve the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. I just want the record 
straight that this money has nothing 
whatsoever to do with civil rights. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. POWELL) 
there were—ayes. 28, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to use just a por- 
tion of this time to address myself to the 
issue that immediately preceded the one 
involved in the last vote. I refer to the 
proviso on page 21 commencing in line 
5 dealing with aid to private institutions, 
the date of whch has now been advanced 
to June 30 of this year. As I understand 
this question of aid to private institu- 
tions by way of loan and not grant, it is 
one that we should very seriously con- 
sider. I recall last year, I believe it was, 
we made a loan of $90 million to India, 
for the purchase of grain. I understand 
from one Member who has just come 
from that country that that grain grant 
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actually upset the market and that they 
really did not need the wheat. 

But here we have the proposition of 
aid to private educational institutions in 
the United States which are in real need 
of assistance. The private educational 
institutions of this country are having 
rough going during this period. The in- 
stitution in my district, Marquette Uni- 
versity, which has an NROTC and an 
ROTC has been doing a magnificent 
work in educating American youth and 
has had the benefit of one of these loans. 
Theirs is eloquent testimony of the suc- 
cess which this program has been to 
private institutions. 

I think when the chairman of the 
committee goes to the other body the 
committee will very seriously consider 
carrying on this program in a substan- 
tial way. This pertains to something 
that is vital to the United States. A very 
large portion of our educational system 
is the private educational system, and 
the system has been having great diffi- 
culty during the past several years com- 
peting with tax-supported educational 
institutions. These are not grants, they 
are not gifts; they are loans to private 
educational institutions, one of the tra- 
ditional bulwarks of democracy. These 
institutions must carry on; they should 
be supported. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee or a 
member of the subcommittee a question 
continuing the line of questioning de- 
veloped by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Javits] when this section was first 
read. At that time, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] asked a question 
which brought a direct and specific an- 
swer regarding the status of those hous- 
ing projects under annual contribution 
contracts, It was my understanding that 
those projects which are under annual 
contribution contracts would be taken 
care of in the language of the bill as 
presently written. I would like to ask 
a question concerning those contracts 
which are not as yet in that stage of 
development. 

New London, Conn., has requested 
a preliminary loan contract for 176 
units. That represents a program res- 
ervation. This application is on a list 
to be submitted to the President for 
approval in order that a preliminary 
loan contract may be entered into. It is 
my understanding that there are many 
projects in this category which are in 
the process of being submitted to the 
President. I have been advised by the 
new Administrator that the particular 
project to which I refer will be trans- 
mitted to the President with a recom- 
mendation for approval. It is impor- 
tant to me and important to the people 
in my community if we could be advised 
as to what will be the status of contracts 
in this particular stage of development. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man in order that I may be perfectly 
sure, these proposed units in New Lon- 


don, in which he is naturally so keenly _ 
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interested, have not yet formally been 
recommended and no contract has ac- 
tually been executed? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. That is cor- 
rect. They represent a program reser- 
vation which the Public Housing Admin- 
istration has made. 

Mr. COTTON. I would be compelled 
to say to the gentleman that if the bill 
is passed in its present form it would be 
my opinion those would not be included. 
In other words, those would be stopped 
unless the agreement is entered into 
before the termination of the present 
fiscal year and within the 35,000 units as 
at present prescribed. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-~BROWN. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As I understood the col- 
loquy on the floor yesterday between the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire and my- 
self, if the parties have reached the 
point where they have entered into an- 
nual-contribution contracts and these 
contracts were bona fide and valid and 
not for the purpose of leapfrogging, it is 
the intention of the committee that the 
units covered by the contribution con- 
tracts should be completed. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. As I under- 
stood the colloquy that took place earlier, 
if you have participated in the annual- 
contribution contracts you will be taken 
care of by this bill. 

Mr. YATES. You may still continue 
to construct the units. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. But I am talk- 
ing about an area in which we have a 
program reservation that has been made 
by the Public Housing Administration. 
‘We are waiting for the signature of the 
President authorizing a preliminary loan 
contract. It is my understanding that 
it is coming up from the Housing Ad- 
ministration downtown with the recom- 
mendation that the President approve it. 

Mr. YATES. That is within the 35,000 
limitation that was placed in the bill 
last year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The way the gentle- 
man states it, he is taken care of. That 
comes under the limitation of this year. 

Mr. YATES. It comes in under the 
limitation this year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That has nothing to 
do with the limitation of next year. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words, 
since we have gotten this far along in 
our negotiations with the Government, 
our 176 units will be included, if the 
situation is as I have described it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is only one 
question. I think the gentleman is taken 
care of. The figure given us in commit- 
tee was that they had committed up to 
the time of the hearing 32,088 units. 
The gentleman from Illinois gave a dif- 
ferent figure. 

Mr. YATES. Approximately 34,950 
by June 30 of this year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentle- 
man’s units are probably in that figure, 
but it seems to me we should find out 
about that. The gentlemen’s 176 units 
seem to me to be in the figure given by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut. has ex- 
pired. 


I yield to the 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEELY- 
Brown was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. If I may con- 
tinue my questioning of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, I am still confused be- 
cause of the fact that in the information 
which I received in my office from the 
Budget Officer of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, he indicated by telephone, 
at least, in talking with my office re- 
search staff, that under the terms of the 
bill as it is presently written, units such 
as the ones I referred to would be dead, 
and that the only ones which this bill 
would provide for were those presently 
under annual contribution contracts. 
Whether I am reporting his words 
exactly or not, I am not sure, but I cer- 
tainly believe I am reporting the in- 
formation which he gave to my staff. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would not agree. 
We should explore the statement of the 
Budget Officer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. There seem to be three. 
segments to this thing. One we have 
cleared, the actual annual contribution 
contracts. The other two remain in a 
somewhat twilight zone, first, those who 
signed preliminary loan contracts, about 
120,000 units. Nobody has said either 
way about them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. They ar? in. 

Mr. JAVITS. According to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the units 
which are covered by preliminary loan 
contracts may continue and be con= 
structed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would say yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The third category is 
the gentleman’s category of a project 
which was almost at the point of signing, 
and there, as I understand it from the 
chairman of the subcommittee he says 
if that fits in with the allocation which 
has been authorized by the Congress of 
35,000 units for a preceding year, or for 
the current fiscal year, then it will be 
part of the program. Do I understand 
that is correct? ; 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is as I understand 
the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman; I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute to complete his state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words 
then, it is my understanding that since 
we have a program reservation presently 
with the Public Housing Administration, 
and since the Administrator will recom- 
mend to the President the signing of 
this preliminary loan contract, that we 
should be in the clear. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Now the gentleman 
is using a term that we do not quite 
understand. What do you mean by “pro- 
gram reservation’? You mean your 
people have been down there and talked 
to the Housing Authority and they said, 
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“Sure, we want to build a lot of houses; 
we will take you in; we will put you on 
the list.” If that is so, it seems you 
come under our stipulation against leap- 
frogging, unless you come in under the 
35,000, in which case you are all right. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I would de- 
scribe the situation in different words 
than those used by the Chairman. I do 
not want my people penalized by the 
delays in action which always accom- 
pany any change in administrations or 
administrators. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the United States, in conjunction 
with the free nations of the world, has 
been gearing its economy to protect our 
way of life; to protect the basis of our 
civilization, our freedom, and our homes. 
Our leaders are depending on the mili- 
tary and moral forces to maintain these 
principles. Yet, at the same time, they 
are abusing these basic laws in an en- 
deavor to carry out their campaign 
pledges to economize and balance the 
budget. All Americans agree that there 
is need for this economy, but to reduce 
expenses by impairing the health and 
welfare of our people is foolhardy. 

Foremost in this economy move, engi- 
neered by this Republican administra- 
tion, is the reduction in funds for the 
building of low-cost housing. This is 
forcing the burden of reduction in ex- 
penses on the home, while at the same 
time it is anticipated big business will 
be treated to a cut in taxes by allowing 
the excess-profits tax to expire on 
June 30. 

In 1949, the public-housing program 
was given bipartisan support. Origi- 
nally, it called for 810,000 units. But the 
program has been limited to 50,000 units 
a year by the same congressional bloc 
that now controls the Republican admin- 
istration. 

The first regular appropriation bill 
which is before us today—and I want 
to point out that it has taken 3 months 
for the administration to get it to this 
point—provides $451 million for 22 in- 
dependent agencies of the Government 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. If 
enacted, this law would prohibit the 
sponsoring of any new construction by 
the Public Housing Administration; this 
despite President Eisenhower’s expressed 
desire to keep new construction at the 
present minimum of 35,000 units. The 
-President should make his views public 
-at this time. He has been free to pre- 
sent his requests to the Congress on other 
matters, and, in my opinion, he must 
not neglect this all-important issue. 

The slash in housing funds would 
have a most deplorable effect on the city 
of New York. To quote Mayor Impel- 
litteri: 

It would cut the heart out of the city’s 
efforts to clear slums. 


It would mean the abandonment of 
19 housing projects scheduled for con- 
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struction in various parts of the city, at 
a cost of $300 million. 


This reduction would also mean— 
Asserted the mayor— 


& loss to the city of 24,000 low-rent apart- 
ments. 


Mayor Impellitteri has pointed out 
that this represents fully 60 percent of 
the city’s scheduled allocations under 
the Housing Act of 1949. It would end 
the planning of homes for families in the 
low-income bracket. 

The demand for housing is almost be- 
yond estimation. Since the low-rent 
public housing is limited to families re- 
siding on the housing sites and to vet- 
erans, no nonveterans 'can be accepted 
even though they have been evicted onto 
the street. When the committee recom- 
mended in its report on this bill, “Many 
projects are having difficulty in complet- 
ing occupancy of such facilities,” it cer- 
tainly was not referring to our projects 
in New York City. Applications I have 
received from veterans alone would fill 
an entire project. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
committee where, in any public-housing 
project in the New York area, they found 
one single vacancy or a lack of qualified 
applicants for any project. 

Mr. Chairman, the right to live in 
America under decent living conditions 
is truly the American way of life. Let 
us keep it that way. We can do it only 
by providing now those decent living con- 
ditions for those who so badly need them. 

I want to incorporate in my remarks, 
the following excellent editorial on this 
subject which appears in today’s New 
York Times: 


FoLLY on Hovsina 


More than one-fourth of the so-called 
savings reported by the House Appropriations 
Committee in the independent offices bill 
comes under the heading “Reduction in Pub- 
lic Housing Units.” What the committee 
proposes is to halt the Federal public hous- 
ing program by forbidding further loans, an- 
nual contributions, or authorizations to start 
construction. 

“The committee is of the opinion,” says 
its report, “that continuation of this pro- 
gram is not justified and * * * that many 
projects where low-rent housing has been 
constructed are having difficulty in complet- 
ing the occupancy of such facilities.” What- 
ever may be the situation elsewhere, we wish 
to call attention to the statement of Mayor 
Impellitteri this week that the New York City 
Housing Authority had “more than 15 appli- 
cations for each apartment that became 
available” during 1952 and that the demand 
continues so great that “virtually no non- 
veterans” families, even those evicted on the 
streets, can be accepted for public housing.” 
The slash in funds would mean deferment 
of 19 proposed housing projects in New York 
City embracing 24,000 low-rent apartments, 
Projects now under way would not be af- 
fected. 

For Congress to suspend the already sadly 
reduced public housing program would be 
a disaster for such large urban centers as 
New York, which are in desperate need of the 
low-rent housing and slum clearance that 
the Federal law makes possible. The 1949 
act originally authorized the start of 135,000 
units annually; but this ceiling was cut to 
50,000 in 1951 and to 35,000 in 1952, inade- 
quate figures at best, but certainly better 
than the 5,000-unit ceiling that the House 
tried unsuccessfully to impose last year. If 
the House now accepts the pennywise, short- 
sighted recommendation of its Appropria- 
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tions Committee we trust that the Senate 
will—as it has previously done on housing 
bills—rescue the House from its own folly. 


I feel it of interest in this connection 
to mention here that the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected from the city of New 
York in internal revenue alone, approxi- 
mately $10 billion in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1952. The exact figure is 
$9,992,770,499. An additional $24, billion 
was collected in internal revenue from 
the remainder of the State of New York. 
This is more than twice the amount any 
other State contributes to the Federal 
Treasury. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Capital grants for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment: For an ‘additional 
amount for payment of capital grants as 
authorized by title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1453, 1456), 
$20 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That before approving any 
local slum-clearance program under title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the Adminis- 
trator shall give consideration to the efforts 
of the locality to enforce local codes and reg- 
ulations relating to adequate standards of 
health, sanitation, and safety for dwellings 
and to the feasibility of achieving slum 
clearance objectives through rehabilitation 
of existing dwellings and areas: Provided 
further, That the authority under title I of 
the National Housing Act shall be used to 
the utmost in connection with slum reha- 
bilitation needs: Provided further, That sec- 
tion 110, subsection (e) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is hereby amended to read: “Gross 
project cost” shall comprise (1) the amount 
of the expenditures by the local public agency 
with respect to any and all undertakings 
necessary to carry out the project (includ- 
ing the payment of carrying charges, but not 
beyond the point where the project is com- 
pleted, and excluding expenditures for parks, 
playgrounds, public buildings, or similar 
facilities), and (2) the amount of such local 
grants-in-aid as are described in clause (2) 
of section 110 (d) hereof, 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read-as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OAKMAN: On 
page 22, lines 12 and 13, after the word 
“completed” in line 12 strike out “and ex- 
cluding expenditures for parks, playgrounds, 
public buildings, or similar facilities.” 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak very briefiy on the 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment section of the Federal Housing Act 
of 1949. The city of Detroit was the 
pioneer of this formula now part of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Up to this time we have cleared an 
area of approximately 100 acres of the 
worst slum area in the community. We 
have removed most of the buildings 
therefrom, have replatted and rezoned 
the property, and are offering it at a 
public auction sale on May 6 next. We 
are currently proceeding with an exten- 
sion of this program which will double 
the total area, involving in all about 
3,000 modern, decent housing units, 
where formerly the worst slum areas 
existed. 

We like this project becaus. we at the 
municipal level contribute our share to 
it. The subsidy going in is definitely 
determined once and for all. After the 
project has been sold and developed by 
private capital through private initiative 
and private management operates the 
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development, the project pays full taxes 
and thereby strengthens the tax base 
of the local government. I believe we 
all agree that the great municipalities 
of America today have a very real tax 
dilemma. Congress and the Federal 
Government have recognized this for 
many years, as has been shown by the 
tens of billions of dollars of Federal 
grants-in-aid which have been given to 
the local governments. 

The particular thing we wish to bring 
to the attention of the House and the 
Committee at this time is that in the new 
bill, H. R. 4663, it appears that one might 
interpret the new wording included 
therein that it would exclude Federal ex- 
penditures for parks, playgrounds, public 
buildings, or similar facilities as a charge 
to the new revised project, to the rede- 
velopment, I have discussed this matter 
somewhat with the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from California, and he feels that 
our fears are not well founded. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OAKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If necessary I will 
take time to finish the explanation. 

This is a technical point. No great 
amount of money is involved one way or 
the other. I am quite sure that all 
Members of the Congress, including the 
gentleman who has offered the amend- 
ment, will agree with what the subcom- 
mittee is trying to do. 

What I would suggest, if the gentle- 
man were willing to do it, would be that 
the gentleman not press the amendment 
here, then permit us to sit down and see 
just what the situation is and make ab- 
solutely sure that the amendment is cor- 
rect, in the Senate or in conference. 

This is what we are trying to do, and 
I think the gentleman is in agreement 
with us. Let us say there is an area 
in Detroit, or in San Francisco—I see 
my friend from San Francisco here— 
where an area has been laid out for an 
urban redevelopment or slum clearance 
project. In that, sometimes at the start 
and sometimes later, there are parks. 
Street areas are cut out, different areas 
of that kind are cut out and not included 
in the total area which is to be subject 
to the one-third—-two-thirds support pro- 
gram. Thus, the city has, in effect, got- 
ten a credit, so to speak, for the roads, 
the parks, and all these other areas 
which are not part of the project strictly 
for financing purposes. They are part 
of the project in fact, but they are not 
for financing. 

Having done that, and having set 
aside all these areas, then the Housing 
Administration sets up the one-third- 
two-thirds support program, two-thirds 
by the Federal Government and one- 
third by the community. Then, it turns 
around and in many instances, I think 
in almost all instances, gives the com- 
munity credit for the parks, roads, and 
so forth, again, which, in the opinion 
of the subcommittee, is using the same 
item for credit twice. 

That is all we were trying to do. We 
have no other intent. If the gentleman 
would be willing to do that and would 
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be willing to help us work it out with 
his people in Detroit, and the same ap- 
plies to San Francisco, we would be very 
glad to do it, because we have no other 
intention. I believe the gentleman will 
agree that he does not want a credit 
given twice for the same area. That 
is all there is involved in the whole dis- 
cussion. I do not think it justifies a 
very long argument, I think the gentle- 
man will agree, if we really will try to 
work it out. 

Mr. OAKMAN. The present act, how- 
ever, I might mention, does not permit 
the local government to use existing 
roads or alleys or any other public 
rights-of-way as part of the sponsor's 
contribution. Those have to be put in 
for free. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OAKMAN, I believe that we have 
the same thing in mind. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California 
from the bay area who is on his feet. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield for a question, 
which I would like to address to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips], if I may, as I understand this pic- 
ture, the intent of the committee was 
solely to prevent credit being taken for 
the same facilities on two occasions. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct—but 
first by indirection and not deliberate— 
by having the land all removed from 
the area upon which the one-third—-two- 
thirds financing division was to be made, 
and once having removed it from the 
area, turning around and giving credit 
to the city for that against the one- 
third, which practically makes this pos- 
sible in many instances that the Federal 
Government pays for the entire project 
instead of the one-third-two-thirds di- 
vision as we thought we set up in the 
law. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Butitis your opin- 
ion that the law, as it now stands, will 
not permit the local community from 
taking the credit for money which they 
actually have invested? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not see how it 
could. And I am perfectly willing to 
see that it is so worded that it does not. 

Mr. OAKMAN. I would just like to 
say that we all agree further that in 
any redeveloping of the slum area that 
one of the reasons that caused the slum 
area is that there was no planning and 
no playgrounds and no parks and no 
facilities for either passive or active 
recreation. There were not the proper 
ground surrounding the school and all 
of those things. We want these new 
projects, and I am certain the distin- 
guished gentleman from California does 
also, I have discussed this matter with 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Macnrowicz] 
in whose district most of these redevelop- 
ment projects are going on, and he has 
assured me that he will join with me 
in asking consent to have the amend- 
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ment withdrawn on the basis that the 
distinguished chairman will cooperate. 
to clarify the matter before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the other body, 
if necessary. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, indeed; there is 
no argument between you and the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask- 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Annual contributions: For the payment of 
annual contributions to public housing agen- 
cies in accordance with section 10 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed (42 U. S. C. 1410), $32,500,000: Provided, 
That except for payments required on con- 
tracts entered into prior to April 18,1940, no 
part of this appropriation shall be available 
for payment to any public housing agency for 
expenditure in connection with any low-rent 
housing project, unless the public housing 
agency shall have adopted regulations pro- 
hibiting as a tenant of any such project by’ 
rental or occupancy any person other than a 
citizen of the United States, but such pro- 
hibition shall not be applicable in the case 
of a family of any serviceman or the family of 
any veteran who has been discharged (other. 
than dishonorably) from, or the family of 
any serviceman who died in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States within four years 
prior to the date of application for admission 
to such housing: Provided further, That all 
expenditures of this appropriation shall be 
subject to audit and final settlement by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
under the provisions of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, as amended: Provided 
further, That no housing shall be authorized 
by the Public Housing Administration, or, if 
under construction, continue to be con- 
structed, in any community where the peo- 
ple of that community, by their duly elected 
representatives, or by referendum, or by any 
other legal method, have indicated they do 
not want it: Provided further, That the rec- 
ord of expenditure of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and of the local housing au- 
thority on any public housing project shall 
be open to examination by the responsible 
authorities of any community in which such 
project is located, or by the local public 
housing authority, or by any firm of public 
accountants retained by either of the fore- 
going: Provided further, That no housing 
unit constructed under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, shall be ac- 
cupied by a person who is a member of an 
organization designated as subversive by the 
Attorney General: Provided further, That the 
foregoing prohibition shall be enforced by 
the local housing authority, and that such 
prohibition shall not impair or affect the 
powers or obligations of the Public Housing 
Administration with respect to the making of 
loans and annual contributions under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed: Provided further, That the limitation in 
clause (2) of the third proviso under this 
head in title I of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953, is amended to read as 
follows: “(2) after the date of approval of 
this act, enter into any agreement, contract, 
or other arrangement which will bind the 
Public Housing Administration with respect 
to loans, annual contributions, or authoriza- 
tions for commencement of construction, for 
any dwelling units or projects. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 23, line 2, after the word “it” and be- 
fore the colon, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “and such community shall nego- 
tiate with the Federal Government the re- 
payment to the Government, only such 
money expended prior to the vyote or other 
formal action whereby the community re- 
jected such housing project.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, we 
are returning to the bill wording which 
had been in previous bills and which we 
thought by implication was here. The 
committee desires to make sure that it is 
understood that where a community 
withdraws from a project which had pre- 
viously contracted with the Government 
for public housing, it shall be obligated 
for the Government advances. I do not 
wish that there be any misapprehension, 
because we have changed the wording a 
little from the year before. We have 
made it clear, I hope, that where the 
Federal Government continued to ad=- 
vance money against the desires of the 
community, after decisive formal action 
on the part of the community, that that 
money subsequently advanced—and I 
think improperly advanced—should not 
be involved in the negotiations. I think 
that is only fair. Ido not think the Fed- 
eral Government is required to force 
money upon a community that does not 
want housing and has so declared by the 
action of its council or by a vote. Other 
than that, there is nothing in the amend- 
ment that we have not voted upon favor- 
ably in previous years. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. There is nothing in the 
gentleman’s amendment that attempts 
to remove any of the liability of a com- 
munity to the Federal Government, is 
there? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. We intend just the 
opposite. We intend to make it clear 
that liability does exist. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. In one 
community in my district the city coun- 
cil, by a vote of 11 to 1, was in opposi- 
tion to the construction of this housing 
project. Later the people voted against 
the project. The project has gone 
ahead, despite these votes of the coun- 
cil and the community. The city would 
not be held liable for any payments be- 
yond these dates? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I think that is the 
way it should be. The city of Los An- 
geles is in the same position. They were 
notified they were obligated for $13 mil- 
lion, and accepted that, subject to the ac- 
counting processes. A year later they 
discovered to their surprise, and to my 
intense surprise, and the surprise to all 
members on the subcommittee, that al- 
though the head of the agency has said 
on the record that no more money would 
be advanced, the Federal agency had ad- 
vanced $8 million more. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
snena yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. If the language of the 

gentleman is inserted in the bill, it will 
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be applicable for fiscal 1954. I am sure 
he did not mean to imply by his answer 
to the question by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macx] that the com- 
munity that the gentleman represents 
can get out of its liability to the Federal 
Government as a result of this language. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman from 
Illinois raises the point of passing an ex 
post facto bill. We could not do that. 
The gentleman is technically correct. I 
do think that when a community sits 
down. to negotiate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to decide what it owes, there 
will be an entirely different atmosphere 
if there is obviously this evidence that 
the Congress does not approve the past 
policy of forcing money on a community. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I think 
that is a wise solution of that problem, 
because the project to which I referred 
was forced on the community. The 
project will be 80 percent completed by 
the time of the enactment of this bill. 
If something like this is not done and 
the Government stops work on the 
project that project will stand there as 
a white elephant. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. On what theory does 
the Federal Government force money 
D a community. that does not want 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am in total dis- 
agreement with the idea that they 
should, but. they haye done so. I want 
to make it clear that the Public Housing 
Authority does not deal directly with the 
people of Los Angeles or the people in 
the gentleman’s district in Washington, 
or anywhere else. The Federal agency 
deals with the local housing authority. 

Mr. YATES. Certainly no contract is 
entered into without the consent of the 
local community. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not see how it 
could be, but I am advised it was done 
in the State of Washington. How could 
a contract be entered into without the 
consent of the local housing authority or 
the local community or the local offi- 
cials? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
morning paper carries the news item 
that on yesterday, Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff refused to enjoin the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion from advancing Federal funds for 
= proposed housing project in Savannah, 

D. 

This injunction was sought on the 
spurious claim that someone was dis- 
criminated against because this housing 
project would separate the races, al- 
though equal but separate facilities had 
been provided. 
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Judge Holtzoff denied the injunction 
because of the well-settled rule that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine does not 
constitute a violation of constitutional 
rights. Judge Holtzoff is completely 
correct in his ruling. 

This ruling will of course be appealed. 
I sincerely hope that the Attorney Gen- 
eral will not lend the assistance of his 
office to this appeal, for to do so could 
only mean that he would make his office 
a cheap political instrument to attempt 
to break down well-settled laws of our 
land, as well as all of the laws of nature. 
In cases of this kind, it would be impos- 
sible for the Attorney General to hon- 
estly defend his interference on the con- 
tention that he was appearing “as a 
friend of the court,” for he could not 
possibly, by such appearance, be a friend 
of the court, or of the law, or of the peo- 
ple. His appearance would have to be 
judged as a partisan advocate for cer- 
tain political groups and as an enemy 
of other groups, I well know that in the 
past few years two Attorneys General 
under Democratic administrations have 
set the pattern in appearing in these 
kind of cases. I hope the present Attor- 
ney General will realize what a terrible 
mistake it would be for his department 
to appear, and that he will dedicate him- 
self to the restoration of the dignity of 
his office by refusing to follow such prac- 
tice. Actually, such an appearance 
should be construed as an insult to the 
courts, and as an attempt to influence 
the courts. 

Segregation will never be abolished by 
law. It would seem that everyone should 
realize that simple fact. As a matter of 
fact, I am segregated here, There are 
many in Washington who, because of 
their large financial standing as against 
my limited financial standing, and be- 
cause of their environment in contrast 
to mine, would not find my company 
congenial, and for exactly the same rea- 
sons I would not be too happy in their 
company. But this does not mean that 
one of us is superior or inferior to the 
other. It simply means that the laws of 
nature are operating. But, should I feel 
this fact so keenly as to ask the courts 
to compel our mixing, that act would 
completely prove my inferiority. Equals 
will never resort to the law in such in- 
stances, but only those who are inferior 
as a matter of fact. This rule holds true 
with anyone who asks the courts to com- 
pel others to mix with them. If a per- 
son truly believes in his heart that he is 
equal, that is sufficient, and that person 
is content to go his way unrufed by the 
attitude of those other persons. These 
statements may be challenged, but not 
successfully challenged, 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
when this case reaches the United States 
Supreme Court our Supreme Court will 
recognize its duty to uphold and follow 
the well-settled law of our land, which is 
and always will be that equal facilities 
satisfies every constitutional concept. If 
that Court shatters our precedent, it will 
do so on the theory that it is the greatest 
lawmaking body on the face of the earth, 
and they will never be able to justify 
that action by any legal reasoning. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
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unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
assistance which the Federal Govern- 
ment offers localities in connection with 
the low-rent program is designed for 
localities which want such assistance 
and which cooperate fully in the pro- 
gram. It is not the intention of the 
Congress that Federal assistance be 
forced on cities which do not want it, 
and it is, likewise, the oft-expressed pol- 
icy of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Public Housing Admin- 
istration that they have no intention 
whatsoever of forcing low-rent programs 
on unwilling localities. If any locality 
does not wish to proceed with a low- 
rent program, the units surrendered by 
it would be immediately snapped up by 
other cities ready and eager to proceed 
with their own programs. 

The Los Angeles situation, where the 
low-rent program has become the object 
of a bitter local struggle, is a very pe- 
culiar and special case, for it involves 
a split between two branches of the local 
government. I would like to take 1 
moment to make clear the record in this 
case, 

In August of 1949 the city council 
unanimously approved a low-rent pro- 
gram and authorized the execution of 
a cooperation agreement between the 
city and the local housing authority. In 
October 1950 the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, relying on the city’s con- 
tract, executed a contract with the local 
housing authority for Federal assistance 
for 11 projects comprising 10,000 dwell- 
ing units. During the balance of 1950 
and during almost all of 1951 the city 
council continued its support of the pro- 
gram and took such affirmative steps as 
approval of all sites, authorizing the sale 
of tax-deeded lands to the local author- 
ity, and approving necessary zoning 
changes for the projects. 

Toward the end of the year, however, 
a change on the part of a few members 
of the council resulted in a shift in the 
council’s position, with a majority of 
8 to 7 against the low-rent program. 
On December 26, 1951, the council 
adopted a resolution purporting to can- 
cel the city’s contract with the local 
authority. The mayor of the city, how- 
ever, continued his support of the pro- 
gram which had already been con- 
tracted for. The local housing authority 
immediately challenged the action of the 
city council by filing suit in the Supreme 
Court of California to have the action of 
the council declared null and void and 
to force performance of the cooperation 
agreement, The council, however, as- 
suming the validity of its cancellation, 
ordered a referendum election to be held 
on June 3, 1952, on the question of 
whether or not a low-rent program of 
10,000 units should be initiated or 
reinstituted. 

Because of this dispute between the 
mayor and the local housing authority 
on the one side and the city council on 
the other, the PHA, in order to give time 
for a local settlement of the matter, re« 
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frained for a period of nearly 10 months, 
from January 5 to October 27, 1952, from 
authorizing any further construction of 
projects—other than two small projects 
authorized prior to December 26, 1951— 
and stopped all further advances of 
funds to the local authority. 

On April 28, 1952, the Supreme Court 
of California held by a unanimous deci- 
sion that the city council could not can- 
cel its cooperation agreement, The at- 
torney general of the State, in agreement 
with the city attorney at Los Angeles, 
thereupon rendered a written opinion 
that the pending referendum election 
would be illeg-1 and of no effect. 

The court, however, declined to.stop 
the referendum because of the lateness 
of the request to do so and because 
ballots had already been printed. The 
election therefore was held on June 3, 
1952, and resulted in a vote of 378,000 
to 258,000 rejecting the proposal to “ini- 
tiate and reinstitute a program of 10,000 
units.” i 

On June 27, 1952, the Supreme Court 
of California, pursuant to its earlier 
decision, issued a writ of mandamus to 
the city council and the members thereof 
directing them to perform their obliga- 
tions under the cooperation agreement. 
Relying on this writ of mandate, the 
local authority 3 days later issued orders 
to its contractors to proceed with the 
construction of two projects, construc- 
tion of which PHA had authorized in 
1951, 

This complicated Los Angeles situation 
was considered by committees of the 
Congress and was debated in both Houses 
just prior to adjournment in July 1952. 
In the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
which became law on July 15, 1952, the 
Congress stated the conditions on which 
a contract similar to that in force in 
Los Angeles should be canceled by the 
Federal Government. In effect the Con- 
gress said that if, pursuant to an ad- 
verse referendum or council vote the 
PHA was tendered full repayment of all 
sums advanced by it, and if the local 
authority agreed to a release of the Fed- 
eral Government, the contract with the 
Federal Government should forthwith be 
canceled. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to point out 
that the House used the word “nego- 
tiated.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the amendment 
that was adopted by the House. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And the Senate 
changed that to “tender.” That pro- 
duced some of the complications that 
arose. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. It 
is not my attempt at this time to do 
anything but just put the chronological 
facts in the RECORD, 

On August 25, 1952, the mayor of Los 
Angeles joined with the housing author- 
ity in informing the city council that if 
it submitted to the people the question 
of a bond issue to raise the necessary 
funds to liquidate the obligations of the 
local authority and to repay the Federal 
Government, the local authority would 
refrain from the letting of further con- 
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struction contracts, and upon provision 
of such funds would seek the cancella- 
tion of its contract with the PHA. 

On October 13, 1952, the Supreme- 
Court of the United States, to which the ~ 
city council had appealed, denied the 
council’s petition for a writ of certiorari, 
thus finally confirming by the highest 
court in the land the validity of the 
city’s contract with the local authority. 
Because of this decision, the PHA felt 
obliged to authorize the local authority 
to proceed with the construction of other 
projects then ready to go ahead and, 
accordingly, in the next 3 months au- 
thorized the start of construction of 
2,153 dwelling units in 6 projects. 

Before making any further advances 
of funds to the local authority, the PHA 
sought the opinion of the Comptroller 
General of the United States as to its 
obligations under its contract. with the 
local authority. On December 12, 1952, 
the Comptroller General rendered a 
written opinion that the Public Housing 
Administration was obligated to make 
further advances of funds to the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority, and that the 
contract could not be canceled except 
upon full reimbursement to the Federal 
Government of all advances made up to 
the time of cancellation. Pursuant to 
this opinion of the Comptrolier General, 
the Public Housing Administration has 
made two further advances of funds to 
the local authority. 

I am sure that all friends of respon- 
sible government, including the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, regret the 
chain of events which has seemed to put 
the Federal Government in the position 
of continuing its assistance to a low-rent 
housing program after the voters of the 
locality have apparently disapproved the 
program. : 

But we must bear these facts in mind. 
The city council approved the program 
and voluntarily entered into a coopera- 
tion agreement with the local authority, 
If, before entering into this contract, 
the council had wished to submit the 
low-rent program to the judgment of the 
voters, it could easily have done so. This 
contract has been found legal and en- 
forceable by the highest court of the 
State of California, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has refused 
to upset this decision. The vote of the 
people of Los Angeles, held nearly 3 years 
after the city council originally approved 
the program, though it indicated a popu- 
lar disapproval of the program, nonethe- 
less was without legal effect or validity, 
Moreover, the Comptroller General has 
ruled that the contract between the PHA 
and the local authority is a valid and 
enforceable contract under which the 
PHA is bound to continue the assistance 
for which it contracted. The Congress 
clearly stated the terms on which the 
city could secure a cancellation of this 
contract, but the city council did not 
take, and has not yet taken, the neces- 
sary steps to secure such cancellation. 
Under all these circumstances, I believe 
that despite the vote of the people, the 
PHA had no possible legal course other 
than to continue its assistance to the 
low-rent program of the Los Angeles 
Housing Authority. 
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But no matter what conclusion some 
Members of the House may reach as to 
what the Public Housing Administration 
would have done in this particular case, 
I contend that this case should not be 
used as a rationalization for scuttling the 
entire low-rent housing program. The 
people of Los Angeles may not want the 
public housing projects which are now 
being constructed there pursuant to legal 
contracts, but most certainly hundreds 
of other localities in the country want 
the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in developing programs of low-rent 
housing for families being removed from 
the slums. Because of the very low in- 
come of many of these slum dwellers, 
private enterprise is unable to provide 
them decent housing within their means. 

If the slums of our cities are to be 
cleared—and no one can deny that this 
is one of the major social objectives of 
our age—some accommodations must be 
found for these displaced families of 
very low income. The provision of low- 
rent public housing is the only way that 
has been advanced to date in which these 
families can be rehoused and the con- 
tinuation of this program is absolutely 
essential if slum clearance is to proceed 
in the hundreds of localities which are 
anxious to eradicate their slums. 

Low-rent housing projects have been 
constructed or are under development in 
over 1,000 communities. Only a handful 
of localities have expressed a disapproval 
of the programs undertaken in their 
communities. The controversial exam- 
ple of disapproval by Los Angeles should 
not in fairness be made the excuse for 
denying further assistance to hundreds 
of cities anxious to proceed in this essen- 
tial part of their slum-clearance pro- 
grams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes to propound a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to ask if 
the words on line 18 “if under construc- 
tion” would put the Federal Treasury in 
this position? Having advanced ap- 
proximately $13 million to the city of 
Los Angeles, and having subsequently 
advanced approximately a little less than 
$8 million, would these words preclude 
the city of Los Angeles from any liability 
as to the additional $8 million that has 
been advanced by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think the 
wording in the bill does, but I think the 
amendment I have just offered, except 
for the fact that $8 million has already 
been spent, would prevent the same 
thing happening in the future to some 
other city. I am not sure that it would 
relieve Los Angeles of that responsibility, 
because it would be an ex post facto act, 
but I do think in the renegotiation be- 
tween the city of Los Angeles and the 
Public Housing Authority that that 
should be taken into consideration. I 
think that was an unfortunate and un- 
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called for imposition on the people of 
Los Angeles. , 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I might say Iam 
accord with the intent of the gentleman 
from California that no such procedure 
shall be advocated or sponsored in the 
future. However, I do want the House 
to know this, that in my opinion and I 
believe in the opinion of the subcommit- 
tee chairman, there is a possibility that 
the Federal Government will have to 
assume approximately $8 million which 
has been advanced and, as I understand 
it, expended by the city of Los Angeles 
on the existing public housing program 
which is now under construction. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Of course, as a prac- 
tical matter, I think that will be rene- 
gotiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Let 
me first refer to the question asked by 
the gentleman from California. © 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The question in- 
volved was the liability of the city of 
Los Angeles to repay approximately $8 
million which had been advanced and 
which, under this language, it seems to 
me, relieves them of this liability. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Putting it in brief 
language, I think legally Los Angeles is 
liable, but I think in negotiations that 
will be taken into consideration for the 
benefit of Los Angeles. I think even if 
we were to lose that $8 million, or even 
if we were to lose all of the money ad- 
vanced, which we would not, that we will 
probably be much better off than to con- 
tinue these housing programs, partic- 
ularly in areas where the housing pro- 
grams are not desired. I cannot find it 
quickly, but there is a list of some 19 
cities which made such contracts and 
then desired to be let out of the con- 
tracts. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I am aware of that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And I think there 
was a negotiation of the amount in- 
volved. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
as aware as I am that this is a very 
technical legal controversy, and the fact 
that the vote in the city of Los Angeles 
was declared to be illegal by the State 
of California, and concurred in by the 
attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia, it has put a different light on 
this particular case. If the vote had 
been legal and recognized as being 
legal—and I am not capable of saying 
whether it was legal or not—then I think 
we would be in the same position that 
other communities throughout the 
Nation are. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will be glad to yield 
to my colleague from California. 

Mr. POULSON. I would like to ask 
my colleague this question: Is it not 
true that they are hiding behind the 
technicality of whether it was legal or 
not; that the people voted; that they 
expressed their opinion on the idea of 
whether or not the measure that they 
were voting on was legal or not? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think it was a 
clear expression on the part of the peo- 
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ple that. they were not in favor of it. 
However, I believe my friend will also 
admit that the supreme court of the 
State of California and the attorney 
general of the State of California ruled 
in advance that the election would be 
invalid. Is that not true? 

Mr. POULSON. It is a little different 
in this way: They stated that while 
that was illegal, still, by mutual consent, 
they could dissolve this contract. Cer- 
tainly we are doing it continually on 
all of our foreign affairs. We enter 
into an agreement with the various 
countries and then we turn around and 
give it all to them by agreement and 
negotiation afterwards. Certainly the 
city of Los Angeles, which is a part of 
the United States—at least, we contend 
it is—should have the chance to nego- 
tiate. The gentleman would agree on 
that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly any nego- 
tiation which preserves the equity of 
contractual agreements and is mutually 
agreeable between the Public Housing 
Administration and the city of Los An- 
geles, or any solution determined by 
the courts in this case, would be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr, POULSON. On the basis of an 
equitable agreement the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a great deal to say to keep 
from spending about $70 million more, 
so they could make a concession on the 
amount they would advance, and that 
could be an equitable agreement to keep 
from paying more. In other words, 
it would be just like an option. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I would like to 
inform both gentlemen from California 
that the question of negotiation and set- 
tlement on a legal basis or otherwise 
on the Los Angeles Housing Authority 
problem is a subject right now before 
the Government Operations Committee 
of which I am a member and I under- 
stand it will be a subject for investi- 
gation by the committee in the near 
future, Iam not assuming any author- 
ity to speak for the chairman of my 
committee, but I know that it is under 
consideration, and that problem will 
point up the whole problem as to who 
is responsible for what. Certainly the 
question of spending $8 million after the 
last budget was adopted will be subject 
to thorough consideration if that hear- 
ing is held. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot assume 
any authority to speak for the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations either, but as a member of 
that committee I shall watch that in- 
vestigation with interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. YATES. Myr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On page 
24, line 14, strike out all of line 14 after the 
comma, and strike out lines 15 through 21 
and insert the following: “That not with- 
standing provisions of the United States 
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Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration shall not with 
respect to projects initiated after March 1, 
1949, (1) authorize during the fiscal year of 
1954 the commencement of construction of 
in excess of 35,000 dwelling units, or (2) 
after the date of approval of this act, enter 
into any agreement contract or any arr: 
ment which will bind the Public Housing 
Administration with respect to loans, an- 
nual contributions, or authorizations for 
commencement of construction, for dwelling 
units aggregating im excess of 35,000 to be 
authorized for commencement of construc- 
tion during any one fiscal year subsequent to 
the fiscal year 1954 unless a greater number 
of units is hereafter authorized by the Con- 
gress. ” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the importance of this amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object to this request, I do this only 
to point out I think we have been mov- 

along so nicely and so rapidly, I 
ould like in the future to object to any 
other requests for additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. YATES]? 

There was nọ objection, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me so that we 
may. see if we can establish some sort of 
a time limit on the discussion of the 
housing amendment, 

Mr. YATES. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. .I ask my colleague 
on the other side what would probably 
be a satisfactory time for both sides? 
Could we conclude in 30 minutes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I discussed 
this matter with our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], and he 
suggested anywhere from 30 to 35 min- 
utes. I suggest that you get unanimous 
consent to. conclude debate on this 
amendment, and all amendments on the 
subject of public housing in 45 minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make that unanimous-consent request, 
and also to reserve the last 7 minutes to 
the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object. I think the 
gentleman’s request is a little broad. 
There are sections on housing in other 
parts of the bill much further along than 
this, for example, on page 44, which cer- 
tainly could have some connotation in 
respect to housing so far as administra- 
tion and other aspects are concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say that there 
is very little involved outside of the num- 
ber of units. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In-reply to the gên- 
tleman from New York, may I state that 
there is no other section in the bill hav- 
ing to do with public housing ‘so it is 
limited to that. There will be no difi- 
culty on that score. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the request is limited to the section 
which deals with the number of units 
authorized for construction. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is public housing 
in all of its aspects. 
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Mr. YATES. What about the admin- 
istrative expenses? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is part of it. 

Mr. YATES. There may be other 
amendments to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, one would 
follow the other, and if the number of 
units is increased, the committee would 
offer amendments to bring it in line. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let us limit it then 
to this section that has to do with this 
because the only other things are several 
other minor items having to do with ad- 
ministrative costs. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate be lim- 
ited to not more than 50 minutes with 
the Mst 10 minutes reserved for the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended that the gentleman from IMi- 
nois [Mr. Yates}, of course, have his 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
debate is limited to 50 minutes, following 
the remarks of the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Yates], with the last 10 min- 
utes reserved to the chairman of the sub=- 
committee, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert: my re- 
marks in the Recor» on this amendment, 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the House can look at this issue objec- 
tively and dispassionately, without heat 
and without rancor. Let us look at the 
facts and try not to be distracted by side 
issues. 

There have been all kinds of heated 
arguments with respect to public hous- 
ing, its purposes and its faults, but I do 
not think there are many Members of 
this House who are opposed to the slum- 
clearance program provided for in title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949. Even the 
chairman of our subcommittee, who is 
against public housing on the whole, is 
for slum clearance. He has stated that 
this bill contains an adequate amount 
of funds for the municipalities of the 
country to carry on their slum-clearance 
programs, and that is as it should be. 
We should all seek the elimination of 
the ruinous blight and shame of our 
cities—the slum areas—which are the 
spawning ground of all kinds of disease, 
of crime, of fear and ignorance, of de- 
moralization, disillusionment, and de- 
spair. It is desirable, therefore, that 
this House make every effort. to cooper- 
ate with the States and the cities to wipe 
out the slums. How do we go about 
doing this? We have to tear down the 
rat-infested buildings; we have to clean 
out the filth and decay; we must level the 
ground and start from the beginning 
again to construct decent, healthy places 
to live. But this is the easy part. The 
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more difficult problems arise when we 
recall that people live in these slums, 
They live there not because it is their 
choice, but they live in the slums because 
they have no other place in which to live; 
they live in the slums because they can- 
not afford to move into better neighbor- 
hoods; they cannot afford to buy the new 
houses that are being built; they cannot 
afford to move into the high-priced 
apartments that are being constructed. 
If they could pay for better accommo- 
dations, is there one Member here who 
for a minute thinks they would stay in 
the slums and raise their children under 
the conditions that exist there? Of 
course not. They want sunlight for 
their kids, too. This poses a difficult 
question. What shall we do with these 
people? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yesterday, I 
heard a speech made about indigency. 
I suppose that speech was based on the 
old Bible saying that “the poor you will 
have always with you.” Well, that is 
true, but the good Lord never said we 
should forget the poor and that we 
should permit them to continue to live 
under terrible inhuman conditions. 

Mr. YATES. It is said, too, that 
charity is the greatest virtue. 

What are we going to do about those 
who are compelled to live in such abject 
surroundings? ‘There are thousands of 
them. What are we going to do with 
these people? We cannot cart them 
away with the rubble of the broken 
buildings and dump them into some 
garbage heap. We cannot toss them 
into the air and expect the wind to come 
along and blow them away like the dead 
ashes that are scattered throughout 
their back yards. No.. These are men, 
women, children, who require shelter. 
Obviously, if we are to clear the slums, 
these people require facilities for relo- 
cation. How do we propose to relocate 
them, if we are going to clear out the 
slums? 

It is all well and good to say that 
these people can go out and buy them- 
selves a house: It is easy to say they 
can go out and find a new place in which 
to live. Let us be realistic. Probably 
some of them who are living in these 
hovels, in these despicable surroundings, 
can do so, but there are many who live 
in these slums who just do not have the 
wherewithal to go out and buy housing 
accommodations for themselyes on to- 
day's market. 4 

Some Members of this House will get 
up and say that these people can go out 
and buy a house for nothing down and 
pay for it over a period of time. More 
easily said than done. As business peo- 
ple, would you sign a contract with 
a person earning less than $3,000 a year 
and give him credit for the purchase of 
a house costing in the neighborhood of 
10 or 12 thousand dollars? How is he 
going to pay for it? Asa matter of fact, 
in my home community in Chicago one 
cannot buy a house for less than 10 or 
11 thousand dollars, and a substantial 
down payment is required in connection 
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with the purchase of that house. Ob- 
viously this is more than most people 
who will be displaced can afford to pay. 

The statement is made, too, that pri- 
vate enterprise can take care of these 
people. The facts are—and they can 
be proved—that private enterprise up to 
the present time at least, is unwilling or 
unable to undertake the construction of 
the type of dwellings these people can 
pay for. Builders just are not interested 
in building such accommodations; it is 
much more profitable to build houses 
and. to build apartment buildings. for 
those who have higher incomes. They 
will build houses and apartments of a 
type which will give them the greatest 
profit, and it is perfectly proper that 
they should. Private enterprise does not 
want any part of this class of housing. 
If we are to have slum clearance pro- 
grams which are equitable, it is neces- 
sary to recognize the housing needs of all 
the people who are being evicted from 
their homes in the blighted area. 

This means that we must provide 
housing not only for the people who can 
afford to. pay more, because they can 
find places to live, but it is the people 
with lower incomes that must attract 
our concern. If we approve the commit- 
tee provision, our action will make met- 
ropolitan nomads out of these people. If 
they cannot afford to pay for better ac- 
commodations, they must move to an- 
other slum area. When that is cleared, 
they must move on to the next slum, and 
from slum to slum as each is progres- 
sively cleared. 

Mr.. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES, I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman is 
talking about an entirely different sub- 
ject; he is talking about slum clearance, 
We are dealing with Federal low-rent 
housing. 

Mr. YATES. Let me ask the gentle- 
man. where the people who are evicted 
from the slums that are cleared are to 
go for their shelter? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Many of them 
are not eligible to live in Federal low- 
rent housing. 

Mr. YATES, And many of them, most 
of them, are eligible to live in Federal 
low-rent housing. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
would provide 35,000 units by his 
amendment, They are not eligible for 
the housing the gentleman is talking 
about. 

Mr, YATES. There are many who 
are eligible for the housing I am talking 
about, and those are the ones whom I 
am pleading for today. They must be 
housed if slums are cleared. 

Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield 
further. 

Let me read a telegram I received to- 
day. Yesterday I spoke about a slum- 
clearance project in the city of Chicago 
which is being constructed by the New 
York Life Insurance Co. Draper & 
Kramer—and I am sure my Republican 
friends from Chicago khow that Draper 
& Kramer is one of the largest real-estate 
firms in the city—Draper & Kramer are 
the sole leasing agents for the New York 
Life slum-clearance project. I have here 
a telegram from Ferd Kramer, a senior 
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partner in the firm; and president of the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council. I want to'read it to you: 

As president of a nonpartisan citizens’ or- 
ganization whose board of governors includes 
industrialists, merchants, realtors, mortgage 
bankers, economists, attorneys, and leaders 
in many other fields, we hope that you will 
use your influence to see that there are funds 
made available for a continuance of the pub- 
lic-housing program. As we sponsored and 
are vitally interested in private enterprise’s 
participation in the slum-clearance and re- 
development program in Chicago, it is par- 
ticularly vital. that we have some public 
housing for relocation purposes, Relocation 
is really the key to slum clearance these days. 


If you believe in the purposes of slum 
clearance, if you want your cities to clear 
their blighted districts, you have got to 
find places for the people to move. 

Mr. Chairman, former Congressman 
Cole, of Kansas, who is now Administra- 
tor of the HHFA program, appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee. Mr. Cole was 
always one of the bitterest foes of public 
housing. As representative of the pres- 
ent administration he told our commit- 
tee that 35,000 public housing units 
should be authorized for the next fiscal 
year. That is the number covered by my 
amendment, 

- Let us not kill a program so vital to the 
good health of our municipalities. I 
urge you to vote up my amendment. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the years during my service 
in Congress, I have consistently support- 
ed every effort that has been made to 
improve the living conditions. of our 
people—slum clearance, low-rent hous- 
ing, veteran housing, and, any and all 
other legislation of similar character to 
provide better housing for our people, 
and, to enable them to finance purchases 
of homes upon terms within their ability 
to pay. I am gratified at what has been 
accomplished but there remains more 
to be done. 

Everyone favors and concedes the ne- 
cessity of improving the lot of mankind. 
While it is true much has been done, 
yet, an examination of the housing con- 
ditions in any of our cities, my own city 
of Camden, N. J., included, reveals that 
there remains much to be done before it 
can be said that our people are ade- 
quately and properly housed. Walk 
through certain sections of any sizable 
city, slum areas as they are called, enter 
the homes, talk with the people as I have 
done in my home city, observe the un- 
healthy and unsanitary conditions, the 
inadequate places of recreation, watch 
the children playing in the streets, in 
the hallways and under conditions that 
breed sickness and crime, observe the 
restricted and unhealthy lot of the elder- 
ly who must remain indoors with little, 
if any, fresh air or sunlight. Do this and 
you will have the same enthusiasm that 
I have had through the years to improve 
these conditions. Private building and 
finance do not enter this field of en- 
deavor. They cannot be expected to do 
so as it is not financially profitable. 
This leaves no alternative other than for 
Federal, State, and municipal authori- 
ties to take over where private enter- 
prise leaves off. 

The underprivileged are urged by sub- 
versive elements to adopt communism or 
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some other “ism” as a remedy. They 
are told that they cannot expect any 
beneficial results under our American 
system of free enterprise—that deficien- 
cies in housing, employment, education, 
medical care, and recreation; only to 
mention some of the outstanding ones, 
will continue to exist. Those who would 
offset the inroads of socialism, fascism, 
and communism must offer more than 
fierce words of antagonism, more than 
mere criticism, something more than 
talk. Talk must be translated into 
action. 

There is much that can be done to 
translate our concern for the less fortu- 
nate in life into real achievement. To- 
day, the opportunity is presented by 
the pending amendment in the area of 
housing. If we provide for additional 
housing for the low-income group as 
contemplated by the pending amendment 
it will give encouragement and hope to 
those in need of such. The money we 
appropriate for this purpose is not lost. 
It is not a charge upon the taxpa 
that will prove an additional burden: R 
All of such expenditure under wise ad- 
ministration will come back into the 
National Treasury. It is not a gift that 
will not be returned. It is nothing more 
than an advancement to provide hous- 
ing for the low-income group, who will 
pay a rental that will meet the expenses 
of operation and also be sufficient to 
cover amortization charges. Thus, while 
it becomes a paying proposition it does 
not provide a return of profit equal to 
what would be expected by private own- 
ership or that would justify private con- 
struction and operation. } 

This worthwhile program to provide 
for the construction of 35,000 additional 
units for low-income families has the 
support of President Eisenhower. I re- 
gret that the Appropriations Committee 
in reporting this bill ignored our Presi- 
dent in this respect and reported a bill 
that eliminated this additional construc- 
tion. I trust the House will adopt the 
proposed amendment and thereby sup- 
ply additional housing for the low-in- 
come group and likewise thereby make 
effective the desire of the President, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS}. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the most 
that one can hope to do in this time is 
to sum up. There has been a lot of 
argument about this question and I 
think the Members have it well in mind. 

My position on this issue is that the 
amendment should be voted up by the 
House for the following reasons: 

First. It is the President’s program. 
I emphasize that. This is the President’s 
program. On page 1013 of the record of 
the hearing, Mr. Cole, the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in his testimony recommending 
35,000 units for the next fiscal year, 
Stated that he was testifying in accord- 
ance with the “decision made by the 
Executive Office of the President.” 

Second. We are trying to balanee out 
justice here, justice to those in the low- 
income level, justice to those in the 
higher-income levels. I cannot see how 
35,000 public housing units out of an 
annual construction of a million hous- 
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ing units, when the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has guaranteed and insured 
3 million housing units to the tune of 
$23 billion, will distort the program, I 
cannot see how the Congress can deny 
the continuance of this program for the 
very low-income groups. 

Third. To the cities this is extremely 
important. Where they have streets, 
they have fire stations, they have schools, 
they also can have slum clearance but 
they have people displaced who cannot 
afford other than public housing. They 
have to be placed in decent housing. To 
establish public housing in conjunction 
with slum clearance is humane, this is 
economical; therefore, it is very vital. 
This modicum of publie housing should 
be made available for the purpose. 

Fourth. There is a lot of talk about 
socialism concerning this program. Is 
there any talk about socialism when we 
fertilize the farmers’ fields and Federal 
money pays for it? Is there any talk 
about socialism when $23 billion of FHA 
mortgage guaranties are issued? - Is 
there any talk about socialism when huge 
amounts of Federal funds are spent in 
rivers and harbors appropriations? No. 
It all depends on whose ox is being 
gored. Right now it is the ox of the 
low-income level group. 

I would like to leave you with this 
final thought: This is a fundamental 
question for the Members of this House 
who have groups in the lower economic 
levels in their districts; their people are 
the ones who are primarily concerned. 
There is nothing doctrinaire about this, 
there is no socialism or anything else 
about it: It is just a fundamental ques- 
tion of justice considering the whole 
housing picture for a group of low-in- 
come people in various communities 
whom we are called upon to assist with 
housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mlinois (Mr. 
Price). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Repub- 
lican Congress can kill the public hous- 
ing program if they want to—and they 
apparently want to. 

They can turn their backs on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's campaign promises, 
if they want to—and they apparently 
want to. 

Oh, I know some will say, as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
said not so many minutes ago, that the 
President gave no pledge of support to 
public housing during his campaign. 
But I dispute that argument. And it-was 
more than an implied promise. 

President Eisenhower, speaking «at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last October, said: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


On at least four other occasions dur- 
ing the campaign the President made 
statements in support of public housing. 
In Boise, Idaho, on August 20, he re- 
ferred to the housing program as a moral 
obligation. In Los Angeles, Calif., on 
October 9, he went a little further and 
said various social programs, including 
housing, are a sound investment in a 
sounder America. 
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On several occasions during the cam- 
paign President Eisenhower held out 
hope for the elimination of slums and 
substandard dwellings with Government 
cooperation. It may be true it was only 
lip service to this program designed to 
catch votes and it may be true that the 
Republicans so assured contributors dur- 
ing the campaign; nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his party did en- 
courage the people of this country to 
believe they would make good the 1952 
Republican platform pledge: “With local 
cooperation we shall aid slum clearance.” 

“Local cooperation,” indicates com- 
pletely and unmistakably the Republi- 
cans sought votes by giving assurance 
they subscribed to the program set up 
by the public housing law because this is 
an integral part of that program. 

Is this to be an administration of pious 
words and lip service to high ideals but 
of deeds that belie such aims? 

President. Eisenhower in his speech of 
last Thursday called upon men of good 
will in all countries to battle against 
poverty and human misery. Public 
housing at home is a part of that battle 
against the brute forces of poverty. 

Let us continue this fight, the effec- 
tiveness of which has already been shown 
in the progress made during the past few 
years. 

There is abundant evidence in the de- 
teriorating sections of every community 
in the country of the need for a con- 
tinuing program of slum clearance and 
low-cost. housing. The data should 
shock every American into a united ef- 
fort to eliminate substandard dwellings 
and the tragic conditions they create. 

I think the committee has erred in 
judgment and this House should by its 
vote this afternoon reverse its action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. DEANE]. 

(Mr. Yorty, Mr, DOoLLINGER, and Mr. 
McCartuy asked and were given per- 
mission to yield the time allotted them 
to Mr. DEANE.) 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I appreciate 
this opportunity to express my views on 
this subject. I realize the subject of 
public housing is controversial but let 
me preface my remarks by saying that 
throughout my service in the Congress I 
have supported all phases of the housing 
program. I supported the Public Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. In doing so I have had 
some opponents to public housing to 
oppose me in elections. In fact, I hold in 
my pocket a personal card sent me in 
1949 by one of these good fellows, and on 
it he says this: “I know your record from 
A to Z; it is not good; let us hope that 
you are on the way out.” This good 
fellow was thinking about his own per- 
sonal interest. Is it not possible for we 
Members of Congress to resolve our 
differences and as honest servants of all 
the people to reason together on the 
basis of what is right instead of who is 
right? I recall during each of the 
House sessions since 1949 when this sub- 
ject of public housing came before us, 
from this Appropriation Committee we 
have continually passed up our responsi- 
bility to a great segment of our country. 
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The other body has in each instance 
written the legislation. 

Last year the House voted for 5,000 
units. In conference and because of the 
insistence on the part of the Senate we 
wrote 35,000 units into the bill. 

These 35,000 units, have gone into 347 
projects and into 237 localities: 

I would not stand here this afternoon 
and imply that President Eisenhower 
in his presidential campaign speeches 
pledged the continuation of the public 
housing program, but I do feel that it is 
implied in several of the great speeches 
he made during that campaign. Like- 
wise, the record will reveal that our for- 
mer colleague, Mr. Cole, of Kansas, who 
now heads the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, spoke for the admin- 
istration when he appeared before this 
Appropriations Subcommittee and pro- 
posed that the new starts for public 
housing for this year be limited to 35,000 
units. He would not have made that 
statement if it was not in keeping with 
the President’s position. For the actual 
record, I cite you to page 1013 of the 
committee hearings which outline Mr, 
Cole’s position. 

I think of the discussions this after- 
noon involving public housing in the city 
of Los Angeles. I admire that great city 
in which I spent a week in 1951. It is 
regrettable that this program has got- 
ten into politics. This is not generally 
true. 

It is interesting to review the debate 
of 1949 on this subject and note that 
those who opposed low-rent public hous- 
ing stated with emphasis, first on June 
27, 1949, and again on June 29, that not 
more than 10 large cities would benefit 
from public-housing legislation. I have 
in my hand a list of 20 cities and small 
towns in my State where public-housing 
projects have been erected and are now 
occupied and rendering a great and 
needed service to the low-income group. 
These towns and cities include: Ashe- 
ville, Charlotte, Clinton, Concord, Dur- 
ham, Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greens- 
boro, High Point, Kinston, Laurinburg, 
Lumberton, Morehead City, New Bern, 
Raleigh, Salisbury, Tarboro, Wayne 
County, Wilmington, and Winston- 
Salem. 

I should add that the program is mov- 
ing ahead in 41 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. There are pro- 
gram reservations in 1,125 communities 
throughout the Nation. Nearly 62 per- 
cent of the total have populations of 
10,000 or less, and 77 percent are under 
25,000 in population. They have but 17 
percent of the units, reflecting the 
greater proportionate need of the large 
localities. 

If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] is not 
agreed to, the following cities and small 
towns can fold up their present plans: 
Goldsboro, Havelock, Moreheard City, 
New Bern, Rocky Mount, Salisbury, and 
Winston-Salem. 

You often hear the word “socialism” 
associated with public housing. It re- 
minds me of the federally insured loans 
under the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
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the FNMA programs. How many bil- 
lions of dollars have we insured? Over 
$39 billion. Would it be right to call 
that a socialized risk? 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, in discussing public housing 
let us inquire who benefits from low-rent 
public housing? 

Approximately 60 percent of the units 
are occupied by white families. Nearly 
40 percent are occupied by colored fam- 
ilies. 

Forty-eight and five-tenths percent of 
the families are veterans or have vet- 
erans’ preference. i 

Nearly 11 percent of these occupants 
are families of disabled or deceased vet- 
erans or servicemen. 

Children are welcomed in public hous- 
ing. In some of these so-called social- 
ized-risk housing there are 2.6 minors 
per family. This is nearly twice the aver- 
age of 1.1 minors for all urban families, 
according to the 1950 census. 

When we fail to hold up the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Tllinois we are denying suitable housing 
to old people, particularly aged couples, 
who have great trouble obtaining ade- 
quate housing on their reduced incomes. 

Emphasis is more recently placed on 
old people, particularly old-age couples, 
who have great trouble obtaining ade- 
quate housing on their reduced incomes. 
Nearly 6 percent of the families admitted 
in 1952 had family heads who were 65 
years and more. This was as high as 
11 percent in the New England area. 
Just over 27 percent of the families were 
on relief or recipients of social security 
benefits. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the New York 
Times in an editorial appearing this 
morning headed “Folly on Housing,” 
makes this statement: 

If the House now accepts the pennywise, 
shortsighted recommendation of its Appro- 
priations Committee we trust that the Sen- 
ate will—as it has previously done on hous- 
ing bills—rescue the House from its own 
folly. 


I recall that this great newspaper was 
one of the early advocates of General 
Eisenhower for the Presidency. 

Time prevents any review of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The substantial 
support by 8 different committees of the 
Congress, including 3 by the 80th Con- 
gress, each without exception, concluded 
that a low-rent public housing program 
was necessary. 

Our own House Banking and Currency 
Committee and the House itself came to 
the conclusion that a public-housing 
program was essential to meet the needs 
of the very low income families. 

The size of the program has been a 
matter of concern. 

You recall that an agreement was 
reached on a 6-year program of 135,000 
units per year, or a total of 810,000 units. 
The President was given authority to 
decrease this to 50,000 units or expand 
it to 200,000 units, based on current eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Various committees of Congress es- 
tablished that total construction volume 
should range from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 
units per year in order to meet current 
needs and catch up on deficiencies. 
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. "The agreement on 135,000 units per 
year for public housing represented 
about 10 percent of total residential con- 
struction. This percentage figure was 
felt to be fair and reasonable at that 
time. 

The reduction to 50,000 units in 1952; 
to 35,000 units in 1953, now represents 
only an estimated 3.5 percent of the 
total. 

Who are the people of low-income liv- 
ing in substandard housing who cannot 
afford to pay enough to rent or purchase 
a standard private dwelling, either new 
or old? t 

In 1951, one-sixth of all urban families, 
or about 4,300,000 families had incomes 
of less than $2,200. a year—the Census 
Bureau. 

In 1951, it cost a family of 4, with 2 
children; $4,454 to maintain itself in 
Washington, D. C., at a minimum ade- 
quate standard of living. Washington 
was the most expensive of the large 
cities. In New Orleans, the lowest, the 
cost for the same family was $3,812— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Obviously, the cost in smaller places 
is somewhat less, but not substantially, 
as the differential has been closing year 
by year. 

During the decade 1940 to 1950 there 
was substantial improvement in the 
housing conditions of the average non- 
farm family. ; i 

In 1950 there were 30.6 million occu- 
pied nonfarm dwellings with a flush 
toilet inside the structure; 21.6 million 
in 1940, a gain of almost 42 percent. 
However, the númber of occupied non- 
farm units lacking a flush toilet inside 
the structure was virtually the same in 
both 1940 and 1950 at 5.7 million. 

The number of units lacking an in- 
stalled bathtub or shower was almost 
the same in 1940 and 1950, 7.4 million 
in 1940 and 7.2 million in 1950, although 
the proportion of occupied nonfarm 
units with tub or shower increased from 
74 to 81 percent. > 

The proportion of overcrowded non- 
farm units, as measured by the com- 
monly accepted 144 persons per room, 
declined from 7.1 percent in 1940 to 5.5 
percent in 1950. And yet the absolute 
number of families in overcrowded 
dwellings showed a slight increase to 
about 2 million in 1950. 

Conditions among nonfarm Negro 
families were far worse than among 
whites. While 5.5 percent of all families 
lived in overcrowded dwellings, 18.2 per- 
cent of this proportion were nonfarm 
Negro families. Twenty-seven percent 
of the dwellings occupied by Negro fam- 
ilies were dilapidated as against 7 per- 
cent for all families. Twenty-four per- 
cent of the homes of Negro families were 
not dilapidated but lacked running wa- 
ter, or a private indoor flush toilet or 
bath, compared with 10 percent of white 
and nonwhite families combined. 

Let me discuss briefly the subject of 
median income of public housing occu- 
pants. I am reminded of a letter that I 
wrote under date of January 29, 1953, to 
our esteemed and former colleague, 
Albert Cole, who is now our Housing 
Administrator, In this connection, I 
would like to say that Mr. Cole and I 
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served together on the House Banking 
and Currency Committee for several 
years and traveled into several sections 
of the country last year studying housing 
problems. While we have differed on 
votes, I am satisfied that he will admin- 
ister the public housing program accept- 
ably. I admire and respect him. 

Mr. Cole made a speech which was re- 
printed in the Pathfinder magazine 
under date of January 21, 1953, which 
quoted him as saying: 

In 1951 the median income of 14,077 fam- 
ilies living in public housing was $3,536 per 
year. * * * The Government subsidizes a 


population of middle-income people equal 
to a city of 35,000. 


In my letter to Mr. Cole, I ascertained 
that the 14,077—actually 14,117—fami- 
lies with a median income of $3,536, 
which he referred to, were those families 
who had previously been eligible for 
public housing who because of their in- 
come during the first half of 1951 were 
found to be ineligible for continued occu- 
pancy. I pointed out to him that on 
July 31, 1952, only about 6 percent of the 
families in public housing were ineligible 
for continued occupancy. 

My letter continued that if we would 
clearly illustrate the income group being 
served by public housing on a continuing 
basis the average income was $1,890. 

I further pointed out to Mr. Cole that 
until these ineligible families are re- 
moved they are not subsidized by the 
Government. A family in public housing 
with an income indicated by Mr. Cole of 
$3,536 must pay at least 20 percent of 
its annual income or nearly $60 a month. 

My statement today is not intended 
to array one group against another. I 
repeat I am acquainted with the opposi- 
tion and the feeling of not only some 
Members of Congress, but also the pri- 
vate interests. We must be fair to all 
concerned. It is right to say that the 
Federal Government, through FHA and 
VA and Fannie Mae, shall be of direct 
assistance to the private construction 
industry in the amount of nearly $39 bil- 
lion and completely close the door on 
low, namely, the low-income group rent 
housing. j 

Even ‘this session through our com- 
mittee, the Congress has provided an ad= 
ditional $500 million for title I construc- 
tion loans. 

Now we have the opportunity to act 
on the basis of what is right instead of 
who is right. 

I have taken some time in the state- 
ment and am grateful to my colleagues 
who have yielded me their time. I ap- 
preciate your patience, but the point I 
am making is an important one. We 
still have a very sizable housing problem 
in this country involving our low-income 
group of allraces. Despite years of pros- 
perity and high incomes, and even the 
fact that the average family is better 
housed, we have made little progress in 
reducing the bad housing conditions with 
which the Congress was confronted when 
it enacted the Housing Act of 1949. This 
is why I believe that, within the limits 
of our abilities, the Congress must move 
forward in achieving the goal set forth 
in the housing act, and for that reason 
I support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, YATES]. 
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I close, Mr. Chairman, by asking, Can 
we not honestly and sincerely do what 
is the right thing for all of our people? 
I salute private industry for constructing 
a million homes a year but as you anal- 
yze that program you find that it bene- 
fits the middle and higher income group. 
We are not reaching the small, low-in- 
come group except through the public 
housing program. 

I do not come here this afternoon 
claiming that I am right, but I do feel 
that if we will honestly and sincerely 
accept our responsibility as Members of 
this House we will not pass this on to 
the Senate and let them write the leg- 
islation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I regret very much the decision of the 
majority now in control of the House 
to refuse any appropriation whatsoever 
for the continuation of the public-hous- 
ing program. 

More regrettable; in my view, is the 
fact that the language of the measure 
now before us spells the doom of any 
future building of housing units for those 
in the lower income bracket. It also 
effectively kills off programs already 
scheduled for the elimination of slum 
areas, particularly in the crowded cities 
of the country. 

Thousands upon thousands of resi- 
dents of my own city have benefited im- 
mensely from the public-housing pro- 
gram inaugurated under the Democratic 
administration of Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, but 
there are many other thousands who are 
in just as dire need now as those who 
have already had the great benefits of 
this housing program. Ambitious plans 
which have already been formulated in 
the city of Pittsburgh will suffer a dev- 
astating blow should the action of the 
Appropriations Committee be sustained 
in this House and in the other body. 
Progress which all of us have looked for- 
ward to with confidence and hope for 
the betterment of living conditions in 
our fair city of Pittsburgh will be effec- 
tively stymied. Many thousands of dol- 
lars spent in planning will become only 
a waste of money. 

This action is not only stopping the 
clock of progress but is turning the clock 
backward, 

Can it be that this body does not recog- 
nize the need for public housing and the 
knowledge that the people of this coun- 
try want their citizens properly housed? 

Private capital certainly cannot un- 
dertake nor complete any worthwhile 
program for decent housing because 
there is not a big enough incentive in 
the way of profit for it to do so. 

Must we look forward to the other body 
to recognize the validity and the urgency 
of continuing the program of decent 
housing for our people? 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
very little that I can add at this stage 
of the debate in connection with the vital 
need for more—not less—public-housing 
units. It is very well for many of the 
Members to get up on this floor and state 
that this is socialistic and that public 
housing is not needed in this country 
today. 

However, coming as I do from an over- 
populated area in the city of New York, 
I appreciate, first, the great good that 
has been accomplished by the housing 
built with the assistance of Federal 
funds and locally administered by the 
New York City Housing Authority; and, 
second, conditions which exist where 
there is a lack of such housing. 

As I have said many times, one of the 
ways to fight communism is to pro- 
vide adequate and decent housing to our 
people and eliminate disease which so 
often occurs as the result of the filthy 
and uninhabitable conditions existing in 
the slum areas of our great cities. The 
city of New York, with the help of State 
and Federal funds, has made great 
strides in eradicating such conditions, 
but we still have a long way to go. We 
cannot do it on our own and the Federal 
Government, which gets such a large 
proportion of the income of our people, 
is the only source from which we can 
obtain help. 

If this amendment is not adopted it 
will deprive low-income families of 24,- 
000 low rent apartments scheduled for 
construction over the next few years. It 
will cut the heart out of the city’s efforts 
to clear slums and provide decent 


homes for families of low income at the . 


very time that these efforts should be 
redoubled. 

The New York City Housing Authority 
had an average of more than 200,000 
active applications in its files in 1952, or 
more than 15 applications for each 
apartment that became available during 
the year from both new construction 
and vacancies. The demand from vet- 
erans continues so great that except for 
families residing on housing sites vir- 
tually no nonveteran families, even 
those being evicted on to the streets, can 
be accepted for public housing. If this 
amendment is not adopted thousands of 
decent hard-working families must con- 
tinue to live in squalor and misery with- 
out hope of decent homes in which to 
rear their children. I hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, if 
Congress follows the recommendation to 
end the Federal public housing program 
as contained in the independent offices 
appropriation bill before us, it will per- 
petrate a grave injustice upon many 
thousands of families now living in de- 
plorable conditions and substandard 
housing. 
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When Congress passed the Housing 
Act of 1949, the low-wage earner, the - 
underprivileged, the ill-housed were 
promised housing at rentals they could 
afford to pay. At that time 135,000 pub- 
lic-housing units per year were author- 
ized. That number has been cut to 35,- 
000 units, and now we are asked to halt 
the program entirely. This would, in 
effect, kill about 200,000 units now 
planned but upon which construction 
has not been begun. The recommenda- 
tion has no meritorious basis; to the con- 
trary, it is a betrayal of all those who 
have every right to look to us for assist- 
ance, who have no other hope for decent 
housing, and to whom we owe a serious 
obligation, 

Enactment of this bill would deprive 
low-income families in New York City 
alone of 24,000 low-rent units which were 
to be constructed during the next few 
years; it would virtually sabotage the 
city’s efforts in slum clearance. Half a 
million families in New York City are 
without housing of their own or are liv- 
ing in overcrowded, unsanitary, deplor- 
able housing quarters. The New York 
City Housing Authority reports that it 
has 200,000 applications on file and re- 
ceives applications at the rate of about 
60,000 a year. Under the law, our vet- 
erans are given preference, and rightly 
so. However, the demand from veterans 
is so great that very few nonveteran fam- 
ilies could be taken care of so far. 
Therefore, many thousands of families 
in the low-income brackets who are 
forced to live in squalor and terrible 
conditions have no hope except in the 
continuance of the public-housing pro- 
gram. This acute shortage of housing 
also exists in every other metropolitan 
area in the country. y 

Dozens of pleas from families desper- 
ate for decent housing reach my desk 
weekly. Descriptions they give of their 
housing quarters are appalling and 
heartbreaking. Numerous families are 
herded together in a small apartment, 
the overcrowded conditions constitute i+ 
menace to the health of all and result 
in family troubles, discontent, and ju- 
venile delinquency. Many are forced to 
live in basements or apartments in 
terrible disrepair, some overrun with 
vermin and rodents; in damp, dingy, 
really uninhabitable places which must 
be occupied because the families can find 
no other places to go. It may come as 
a shock to some Members of this House 
to learn that a mother has stayed awake, 
all night watching over her children 
because she fears they will be attacked 
by rats. Nevertheless, this sad fact has 
been told me in a number of cases, and 
the danger is real. Other examples of! 
children and adults constantly sick due 
to damp, dark rooms, lack of proper 
ventilation and living facilities, also 
emphasize the need for suitable housing, 

Think of our veterans. They sacri- 
ficed much to protect our Nation and 
preserve our freedom. Yet, when they 
expect to have a home of their own they 
find that this is often out of their 
reach—they are forced to continue to 
live with relatives or in furnished rooms 
for years because housing is not avail- 
able to them. Is this the gratitude we 
owe them? 
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Billions of dollars of our taxpayers’ 
money are being spent on foreign aid, on 
rehabilitation, and other assistance 
abroad. Our Federal Government is 
guaranteeing millions of loans on hous- 
ing in the United States, but this. does. 
not help the low-wage earner and slum 
dweller. His only hope is low-cost pub- 
lic housing. The cost of carrying out 
the Federal public housing program as 
planned is small in comparison with our 
other expenditures. It is an investment 
which we must make in the interest, of 
our youth, our hard-working citizens, 
and all those who must be helped by us 
if they are ever to be able to have decent 
housing. 

Congress made a pledge in 1949 to give 
housing assistance to the needy; many 
thousands of industrious, fine families 
have clung to the hope we gave them 
that eventually they would be reached 
under the housing programs and would 
at last be able to enjoy a real home. To 
break that promise now would be a stark 
betrayal of the many thousands whom 
we allowed to hope for decent housing. 
To deny homes to our people, to ignore 
their terrible struggle for shelter, is to 
deny them the security they must have 
if we do not wish to undermine the 
foundation of our democracy—for our 
democracy is founded upon the home. 

Our clear duty is to help those who 
now rely upon us and who need our as- 
sistance in this grave problem of shelter. 
Congress must not fail in its duty. Isay 
we must not slaughter our Federal pub- 
-lic housing program; instead we must 
not only continue the program but must. 
increase our efforts to the fullest extent 
possible, to the end that every American 
can enjoy decent housing. It is the very 
least we can do for our people. 

Mr. SHELLEY, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

& . Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not sit in the House today and remain 
@ quiet witness to the crime we as a body 
seem about to commit. I refuse to be an 
accessory to that crime, even though it 
is committed in the holy name of econ- 
omy. This phony economy we have been 
hearing about so much lately has become 
the convenient peg upon which the ene- 
mies of every socially constructive pro- 
gram we have are hanging their hats. 

Do not let us delude ourselves. If this 
House kills the public housing program 
by accepting the proviso the committee 
has recommended, it will not be any 
economy in the true meaning of the 
word. And the real reason the knockout 
blow is delivered will not be that we want 
to save money for the Government, but 
that the Republican majority in the 
House want to save high rent and high 
construction cost gravy for the real 
estate and home builders lobbies. 
Neither is public housing being killed be- 
cause it is socialistic as its opponents 
proclaim in mock horror. It is being 
killed because it is socially uplifting and 
the sanctimonious members of prop- 
erty owners’ associations who shudder at 
the supposed taint of socialism are shud- 
dering even more at the threat it pre- 
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sents to fat incomes from stinking tene- 
ments. 

Stopping all new public housing, as 
this bill does, will be a far bigger blow 
to the economy of the country than is 
represented by the few million dollars 
the Federal Government will keep in the 
Treasury as a result. It will be a blow 
to the economy of the low- and low-mid- 
dle-income families whose only hope of 
obtaining decent housing at a price they 
can afford to pay is the: public-housing 
program. It will be a blow to the econ- 
omy of the construction industry and 
the craft workers who would be engaged 
in building the over 180,000 units for 
which reservations have already been 
made by local communities and which 
this bill washes off the books. It will be 
a blow to the economy of the commu- 
nities themselves, which will have sad- 
dled on their necks for more generations 
the unsightly housing which these 
projects are intended to replace or even- 
tually eliminate. These blighted areas 
choke the development of every metro- 
politan or semimetropolitan area I know 
of. There is no economy in perpetuat- 
ing the civic and commercial stagnation 
they cause. 

It. is fantastic to assume that the pri- 
vate-home-building industry will pick up 
where we leave off in providing housing 
for low-income groups. I have no doubt 
that they could do it to some extent and 
keep rents or prices of homes at a rea- 
sonable level. Neither do I haye any 
doubt that they will not do it, and all 
we have to do is to look at the record to 
prove that they will not. The innocence 
of the majority of the Appropriations 
Committee who voted to delete public- 
housing funds on that premise is re- 
freshing. Apparently they believe that 
the change in administrations has, by 
some miracle, worked a change in the 
hearts of the people who build and sell or 
rent homes or apartments and have in 
the past always charged as much as the 
market can bear and more than the 
poor man with a family can possibly 
afford. There has been a change all 
right, but it has not been that kind of 
a change. There has been a change in 
control of this Congress and a change 
in administration, particularly in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
You can bet your life that the change to 
Republican leadership “ain’t gonna be 
good” for the low-wage and low-income 
groups who had their hopes set on a 
decent place to live at a price they could 
pay. The move to push up mortgage 
interest rates indicated in the report on 
this bill is one example of the change. 
The move to kill off public housing com- 
pletely is a worse example. 

Survey after survey in city after city 
and in the semirural surrounding areas 
continue to show severe shortages of 
any type of housing at low rentals or 
low purchase costs. Decent housing, 
other than Government housing, in the 
low price ranges is practically nonexist- 
ent. This is a condition for which we 
can thank the groups now lobbying most 
strongly for the Government to get out 
of the housing business. It shows per- 
feetly just how they will go about as- 
suming the obligation to provide low- 
cost housing. We all know that the only 
reason the Government was forced into 
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the business was the failure of these 
groups to make an honest effort in the 
field. Wealso know that the only reason 
they want the Government. to get out is 
to leave them with a free hand in milk- 
ing the market at all levels. 

My own city, San Francisco, will suffer 
a serious blow if public-housing funds 
are eliminated. Over 800 units are pro- 
jected for construction there during fis- 
cal 1954. About 600 of these are in the 
so-called western addition and are in- 
tended as replacement units for sub- 
standard dwellings cleared away in an 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance 
program there. Another 200 are to be 
built in the neighborhood of the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard to help take 
care of an immediate need. In neither 
of these instances will private industry 
do the job that needs to be done at prices 
the people can pay. I know that this 
situation is repeated throughout the 
country, as is shown by the 180 plus 
thousand units for which plans are in 
various stages of completion. In fact 
there are only five States which do not 
have programs under the public-housing 
provisions of the 1949 act. Where is the 
economy in scrapping these programs 
and wasting the money which has al- 
ready been spent? San Francisco has 
already acquired several parcels of the 
land required and at considerable ex- 
pense. Are we to put tents up on the 
land and herd our unhoused people into 
them? That was necessary as an emer- 
gency measure after the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco fire, and if the tendency of the 
present administration and the Repub- 
lican leadership in this Congress con- 
tinues it may well be necessary again. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not being face- 
tious in saying this. The proposed mur- 
der of the public-housing program, at 
which we are asked to play the part of 
executioners, is only one of many ex- 
amples of the ruthless economy program 
upon which this administration has em- 
barked. It is not coincidental that much 
of the slashing is being done at programs 
for the public welfare rather than those 
of benefit to big business. It is a trend 
which, if continued, may well lead us 
Straight back to the Hoovervilles of the 
late twenties and the early thirties. To 
paraphrase a famous remark recently 
made by one of our new leaders, “What 
is good for the people is good for the 
United States, and what is good for the 
United States is good for the people.” 
Public housing is good for the people as 
a whole. It is good for the United States 
as a whole. Do not murder it because it 
aie the pocketbooks of a privileged 

ew. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, HAL- 
LECK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? š 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
presenting a chronological history of the 
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public housing controversy in Los An- 
geles, all taken from public records. I 
think this story can be duplicated in 
many, many places throughout the 
United States. While I know the people 
of Los Angeles are not attempting to 
dictate what. Congress does in other 
areas, or what other cities want, they are 
general taxpayers and have to pay their 
proportionate share of the cost of public 
housing throughout the country, and to 
that extent they have an interest. 

Their principal interest, however, is 
that provision in the bill which positively 
stops all public housing in the areas 
where the people, by referendum, have 
stated in effect that they do not want 
public housing crammed down their 
throats: In Los Angeles, in a hotly con- 
tested election they voted for the dis- 
continuance of the housing program 
there by a vote of 388,000 to 258,000, a 
ratio of 3 to 2. Surely that is repre- 
sentative government and even the ad- 
vocates of public housing here in Con- 
gress will have to admit that we should 
comply with the voice of the people. 

Now, speaking for myself, I have op- 
posed public housing from its inception, 
voted against the original bill, and voted 
for each cut in the succeeding appropri- 
ations. The people of my congressional 
district have sustained me in those votes. 
Therefore, as a Member of Congress from 
the 24th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, I will vote for the bill as it is now 
before the House. 

The House appropriations bill recom- 
mends a 61-percent slash in money re- 
quests from two dozen Federal inde- 
pendent agencies and specifically would 
lop off $721,423,697 from the $1,172,444,- 
190 which President Truman submitted 
in his budget estimate. 

Particularly pertinent to a controversy 
of major importance in my home city of 
Los Angeles is the bill’s proposed aban- 
donment of the public-housing program. 
This would eliminate 35,000 new units 
per year, and the committee estimates 
this would give the taxpayers a saving 
of $795 million in subsidies over a 40- 
year period, Since local taxpayers are 
required in the public housing formula 
to subsidize certain aspects of this pub- 
lic housing expense, up to 50 percent 
of the Federal allotment, another 
amount approximating $400 million 
would be saved by local taxpayers, or a 
total of well over $1 billion in all would 
be lifted from the overburdened backs 
of the taxpayers of this country. 

As a general policy, I would say that 
the Eisenhower administration was 
Swept into office, among other things, 
on the strength of its promise to reduce 
Federal expenditures and pare down 
Federal taxes. Now the people are told 
that taxes cannot be cut until expenses 
are cut and the Federal budget is 
balanced. 

The people of this country are crying 
out for tax relief. This is an oppor- 
tunity to grant that relief. 

I speak with some strong feelings on 
this subject, but you will more readily 
understand why if I tell you a few facts 
about what the public housing advocates 
have done to the people of Los Angeles, 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron, of our city, 
on August 8, 1949, submitted a 10,000- 
unit program to the city council. He 
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told them that the'program would not 
cost local taxpayers a cent, a statement 
which he should have known to be un- 
true. He told them that if they did not 
take this Federal handout, some other 
city would get it—a specious argument 
if there ever was one. He urged them 
to jet propel this measure through on 
a 1-day emergency clause, thereby cir- 
cumventing reconsideration, on pain of 
losing the handout altogether. 

And our city council, at that time still 
uninformed about the realities of public 
housing, fulfilled the mayor's wishes. 

In November of 1950 the people of 
California, with an especially strong 
majority in Los Angeles, voted for a new 
State law preventing public housing 
projects from being adopted without a 
popular referendum—to give the people 
themselyes the opportunity to decide. 

Frightened by this demonstration of 
public opinion, the city housing author- 
ity rushed these projects before the city 
council for approval of certain zoning 
variances and jammed them through a 
few days before this new measure could 
be certified into law. Without such un- 
seemly haste, the Los Angeles program 
would have had to be submitted to the 
voters at that time. 

Now the city council and the people 
of Los Angeles were beginning to wake 
up. The alarm was sounded in full blast 
when in December of 1951 the city coun- 
cil canceled these contracts, the city 
housing authority filed suit in the Su- 
preme Court of California to compel con- 
tinuance of the program by the city, and 
shortly thereafter the city council placed 
the issue of these 10,000 projects on the 
June 3 primary election ballot. 

During the campaign, Mayor Bowron 
was the strongest, most prominent 
champion of the public housing projects. 
He even staged a full-dress TV hearing 
in the city hall in his effort to sell the 
projects to his constituents. But all 
efforts of the mayor and his public hous- 
ing group failed, and the voters rejected 
the projects by 388,000 votes to 258,000. 

Then an astounding thing happened. 
The mayor of America’s third largest 
city came back here and told some of the 
Members of this Congress that the voters 
of his city did not know what they were 
doing when they rejected a $110 million 
public housing project by a 3-to-2 
majority. 

He entered into a conspiracy with the 
city housing authority, a body appointed 
by him, to force this housing project on 
the city whether the people wanted it or 
not. This was an action somewhat 
unique in the American tradition. I do 
not know of a precedent for it in our 
country. It seems like a rather Euro- 
pean procedure to me—more particu- 
larly, a procedure typical of that part 
of Europe east of the Iron Curtain. 

This Congress, in an appropriation 
bill last year, said that the Public Hous- 
ing Authority in Washington could can- 
cel the Los Angeles contract if it received 
a “tender” of the money spent by the 
Los Angeles Housing Authority. 

Yet, the housing authority refused to 
tell the city council of Los Angeles how 
much money the city owed the Author- 
ity, and it refused to show its books to 
anybody. So how could the city “ten- 
der” an amount when city officials were 
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prevented from finding out what actual 
amount had been spent? i 

While this political shell game was go- 
ing on, the Housing Authority, all the 
time aided and abetted by the mayor of 
Los Angeles as a co-plotter against the 
wishes of the majority of the people, pro- 
ceeded to start projects here and there, 
instead of concluding any individual 
project, so as to get as many new proj- 
ects as possible started. This was fig- 
ured to inerease the difficulty of ever 
stopping the Federal program, or any 
important part of it, should the citizens 
of Los Angeles eventually find a way of 
relief from the Federal handouts being 
forced on them. 

All of this political skulduggery was 
justified by the mayor and housing au- 
thority of Los Angeles on the fine legal- 
istic pretense that the California Su- 
preme Court allowed no alternative. 
All the court said was that a valid con- 
tract existed. It also said that the con- 
tract could be renegotiated, that is either 
reduced or terminated by a mutual 
agreement of the parties. But this was 
overlooked by the housing authority and 
the mayor, who persistently blocked ne- 
gotiation for termination by refusing to 
open the housing authority books to the 
city council. 

What we have seen is a situation 
where about $13 million was owing to 
the Public Housing Administration when 
this election was held last June 3, and 
in defiance of the vote of the people $8 
million more has been spent since that 
time. So now they say $21 million is 
owing and must be forthcoming to stop 
the project. This bureaucracy has been 
very busy spending taxpayers’ money 
since they read the election returns of 
last June. 

In the face of all this, Mr. John Taylor 
Egan, commissioner of the public hous- 
ing authority, told the Independent Offi- 
ces Appropriation Subcommittee last 
week that he talked with the housing au- 
thority and the mayor of Los Angeles 
and told them, in his own words, that— 

You cannot ignore the vote of the people; 
and, if their attitude was that they wanted. 
to pay us back, all right. 


Mr. Egan also said: 

But, if I were chairman of the housing 
authority or the mayor of the city, I would 
say: “You have to recognize this vote, as 
you cannot disregard its meaning.” > 


You can see that we of Los Angeles 
have a particular stake in this bill. In 
our city, we have for 10 months had a 
vote of the people defied, disregarded, 
and in effect actually discarded. By 
cutting the city housing authority off at 
the pockets, this bill will begin to give 
Los Angeles people at long last what 
they voted for almost a year ago. And 
at the same time it will save millions of 
dollars of Federal money and help pave 
the way for nationwide tax relief, cer- 
tainly one of the biggest issues before the 
American people. 

By slow and painful processes, the 
stage is set to give Los Angeles relief 
from its voter-rejected program. The 
State legislature is considering and prob- 
ably will pass bills bringing the housing 
authority under greater control of the 
people it is supposed to serve. The peo- 
ple have shown a disposition to elect a 
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new mayor, an act which will speed the 
processes of relief from the public hous- 
ing mess. 

But the whole thing started back here. 
This is the fountainhead. This is where 
it should be cut off. And this bill will do 
the job in two steps. 

First. It provides: 

That no housing shall be authorized by 
the Public Housing Authority, or, if under 
construction, continue to be constructed, in 
any community where the people of that 
community, by their duly elected representa- 
tives, or by referendum, or by any other legal 
method, have indicated they do not want it. 


Second. It provides: 

That the record of expenditures by the 
Public Housing Authority and of the local 
housing authority on any public housing 
project shall be open to examination by the 
responsible authorities of any community in 
which such project is located, or by the local 
public housing authority, or by any firm of 
public accountants retained by either of the 
foregoing. 


This first above proviso will stop the 
continued throwing of Federal money 
down the drain to keep feeding a bu- 
reaucracy which the people have re- 
pudiated. The second makes possible 
negotiation to rectify the damage already 
done. 

Here is a bill which will assuredly have 
the heartiest approval of Los Angeles 
voters, and, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, will in addition be greeted with 
enthusiasm by overtaxed Americans from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to first commend the Committee on 
Appropriations for its action in cutting 
publie housing out of the program for 
the next fiscal year. The House has 
expressed itself on this issue many times 
since socialized public housing was au- 
thorized by a 5-vote majority in 1949 
in the House of Representatives. Last 
year I offered the amendment which was 
adopted by a substantial majority which 
called for a reduction of starts of new 
units during the fiscal year down to only 
5,000. The year before a similar amend- 
ment, offered by my colleague [Mr. Gos- 
SETT], was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote. And now the committee, out of 
deference to the will of the House ex- 
pressed so many times, has brought in a 
bill which cuts socialized housing out 
during the next fiscal year. 

THIS IS REAL ECONOMY 


The action of the committee is very 
encouraging. Aside from many other 
economies which are included, cutting 
out public housing during the next fiscal 
year will save the American taxpayers 
at least $638,539,000—not counting mul- 
tiplied millions for administrative pur- 
poses. That is based on the refusal to 
allow 35,000 new units to be started. 

These public housing projects are ex- 
tremely expensive. It has been referred 
to here as low-cost housing. Nothing 
could be farther from the facts. It is 
the highest priced housing in American 
history. The total Federal subsidy on 
each unit amounts to at least $12,163.20 
over the 40-year period. That is the 
Federal cost. Then, in addition, there 
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is the local contribution in the form of 
full tax exemption for all local purposes 
for a period of 40 years. That’s a long 
time. According to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, that amounts to 
50 percent of the Federal contributions 
over the life of the projects. Since the 
Federal contributions total an average of 
$12,163.20, one-half of that amount 
would be $6,081.60, or a grand total of 
$18,244.80, on each individual unit. 


BONDS ARE TAX-FREE 


That is not all. When a new housing 

project is undertaken, the local housing 
authority sells bonds to pay for the con- 
struction. Those bonds are sold on the 
market, and bring about 2 percent in- 
terest. They are much sought after, and 
for good reason. The reason is that 
those particular bonds are tax-free. 
They are exempt from payment of in- 
come taxes. I have here a table put out 
by one of the most reputable financial 
houses in the country, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, of New York 
City. This table shows that a 2-percent 
yield on a tax-exempt bond is the equiv- 
alent of a yield of 13.33 percent on a tax- 
able bond held by an individual in the 
$80,000 to $90,000 individual income tax 
bracket.. And these bonds are backed by 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States Government. 
. This provides a ready-made loophole, 
ever-expanding, and at a time when I 
know this Congress is very properly con- 
cerned over the inequities brought about 
by tax loopholes, Do you want to per- 
petuate this sort of thing? ‘There are 
no other Federal bonds that are tax- 
exempt. 

So, when we count the money lost 
through this tax loophole and add it to 
the cost of these expensive projects, with 
the Federal and local subsidies, we come 
up with a saving of around three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars annually just by 
refusing to permit the starts on 35,000 
new units each year. 

PEOPLE OPPOSE SOCIALIZED HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman, in scores of instances 
during the past year or so the people in 
local communities have overwhelmingly 
defeated attempts to unload these public 
housing projects on them. The people 
have found out what is going on and 
when they go for these hand-out schemes 
they are actually buying a pig in the 
poke. They have learned that when 
these projects are saddled on them they 
are forced to subsidize them by local 
tax exemption for a 40-year period. 
They are learning that they are in many 
instances only incidentally connected 
with slum clearance. They are learn- 
ing that the sale of bonds to finance 
them provide a ready-made tax loophole 
because the income on such bonds can- 
not be taxed. 

Vacancies are being reported all over 
the country. Big drives and advertis- 
ing campaigns are being put on in an 
attempt to get the units occupied by 
those who are eligible. Such reports 
have come in from Wilmington, Del.; 
Newark, N. J.; Denver, Colo.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Hender- 
son, Ky.; Bremerton, Wash.; and Union 
City, N. J. In my own State of Texas 
considerable vacancies in scores of proj- 
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ects. are being reported. Yet, we find the 
bureaucrats pleading for the privilege 
of building more and more ‘socialized 
public housing. This plea is not coming 
from the people. It is coming from the 
Government workers and from the local 
political bigwigs who see a bonanza in 
selective tenants who will live in these 
projects. And some pleas trickle in from 
the uninformed who have not yet learned 
the truth about this experiment in State 
socialism. 
SOCIALISTIC? 

State socialism often begins with so- 
cialized housing. That has been true in 
other countries that became victims of 
the creeping type of state socialism. 
We have it in this scheme; and why? 
Because the Government builds these 
projects, and then rents them at around 
50 percent of the market value of what 
they would rent for on the competitive 
market. In other words, under this pro- 
gram, the American taxpayers dig down 
into their pockets and pay about one- 
half of the rent bills for the occupants 
of these projects. And they are exempt 
from local taxes, which means that 
their neighbors have to pay the cost of 
their sewer service, their garbage collec- 
tion, and scores of other services such as 
schools, police, fire protection and things 
of that kind. And that goes on for 40 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, if that is a sound pro- 
gram under our American system, then 
when will some of the planners come in 
with a demand that Uncle Sam pay half 
of the grocery bills for these same peo= 
ple? You can sleep in a tent, but you 
have to have food in order to live. It 
would certainly be just as reasonable, 
just as proper, for the Government to 
pay half of the grocery bills for these 
occupants as it is for the Government to 
pay half of their rent bills. What is 
the difference, in principle? 

SHOULD BE STOPPED NOW 


Now is the time to put a stop to it. 
The experiment has been tested and it 
becomes more and more indefensible. 
This something-for-nothing philosophy 
has spelled the doom of many great gov- 
ernments over the world. So why here 
in free-enterprise America should we 
pursue the socialistic schemes of Great 
Britain, of France, and of other coun- 
tries? They had it in Austria before the 
war and it became a national scandal 
there. The program inevitably gets into 
politics and becomes a breeding ground 
for corruption. That has happened in 
many instances in this country. I shall 
not take the time to go into detail, but 
scores of instances have already cropped 
up where favoritism and political cor- 
ruption have been practiced. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are sincere in our 
attempt to balance the budget and cut 
out needless spending and waste, here 
is a proper place to use the ax. Hous- 
ing construction at the rate of more than 
a million units per year is being accom- 
plished by free enterprise. That means 
homeowners in many instances. It 
means a program of housing under the 
finest tradition of American free enter- 
prise. It means self-respect on the part 
of homeowners or tenants. 
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Here is a chance to save the American 
taxpayers three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, and it affords a real opportunity 
for us to indicate whether we really mean 
business when we talk about economy in 
Government. The pending amendment 
to authorize 35,000 new socialized hous- 
ing unit to be started during the next 
fiscal year should be overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frno]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, the op- 
ponents of public housing argue that 
public housing is socialistic and should 
not be a part of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. ‘They further argue that public 
housing which is tax exempt reduces 
a vital source of income to the commu- 
nity, and places a greater burden on the 
taxpaying property. That may be true, 
but when we are faced with an emer- 
gency—a desperate and critical housing 
shortage throughout the large cities of 
this country—then proper consideration 
for the emergency should and must be 
given precedence. In New York City 
particularly, there is a definite, serious, 
and indisputable housing shortage. The 
State of New York has spent over a 
billion dollars on public housing and 
slum clearance to eliminate and help 
alleviate the condition. In New York 
City, Federal and State funds have been 
made available for public housing proj- 
ects. Yet, in spite of all the projects going 
up, last year in 1952, there were at least 
15 applications for each available apart- 
ment which had been erected—and this 
to take care of only the veterans in the 
city of New York... Of course, the non- 
veterans were just out of the picture. 

Mr. Chairman, can private enter- 
prise—private builders—build and help 
solve this acute shortage? Yes; Isuppose 
that would be possible if people could af- 
ford to pay $40 or $50 a room, and if they 
could afford to pay $120 a month for 
3 rooms. No; the need for low-rent hous- 
ing and slum clearance is apparent. The 
situation is acute, and until the emer- 
gency is eliminated, and until the acute 
situation is eased, every effort should 
be made to assist the low-income group 
to be properly housed. 

Let us not be shortsighted about this 
problem. Let us support this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not intend to character- 
ize the proponents of public housing as 
Socialists, and I ask them not to char- 
acterize me, as I advocate the adoption 
of this appropriations bill, as a reac- 
tionary or lacking in humanitarian im- 
pulses. I base my opposition to this 
amendment on the ground that we can- 
not afford to embark upon a new pro- 
gram today, the estimated cost of which 
will be $608 million, at a time when the 
Federal Government already owes $263 
billion, when we are having to spend 
fifty or sixty billion dollars a year on na- 
tional defense, and when our budget is 
unbalanced. 

We are not here dealing with slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment, FHA 
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insured mortgages, or any other loan or 
matching-funds program. This public 
housing program is pure subsidy, and the 
Government does not recover any of the 
annual contributions made to it. 

There has been some reference here 
and in the press to President Eisen- 
hower's speech the other day before the 
newspaper editors. In that speech he 
did make a statement, which I endorse 
and concur in wholeheartedly, express- 
ing the hope that the world’s tensions 
may soon be eased so that we may not 
be required to pour out our material 
wealth in armaments and can then af- 
ford many humanitarian programs. So 
long as we may be required to spend fifty 
or sixty billion dollars a year for arma- 
ments, I do not believe it would be wise or 
prudent for us to begin a new project 
which will obligate the already burdened 
taxpayer to the extent of $608 million 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
direct the attention of the committee 
to page 22, lines 12 and 13. That lan- 
guage places in the bill.a new provision 
excluding expenditures for parks, play- 
grounds, public buildings, or similar fa- 
cilities, in determining the base upon 
which calculations for the proportions of 
local expenditure and Federal expendi- 
ture, is made. Could I ask if we can 
have a direct commitment for the city of 
Pittsburgh, for our urban redevelopment 
authority, that we could sit down with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. PHIL- 
Lips], and the agency to talk out the 
particular problems involved, so that it 
will not simply make a calculation on 
the slum clearance alone, without the 
park facilities and other amenities that 
usually go with such a project? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would welcome 
that, because it would provide informa- 
tion which I think we need. As the gen- 
tleman will recall from the general dis- 
cussion already taken place, this has 
been discussed in relation to other cities, 
and I have asked other Members of the 
Congress to get information from their 
cities, so that we might sit down and see 
what it is, because the desire of the 
committee is only to avoid a duplication 
of credit, if such exists. I will be very 
glad to hear what the gentleman has to 
say. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to point out 
particularly that our situation is one 
where a whole city, Pittsburgh, has de- 
cided to modernize. It involves not only 
just our local small region, but the 
schools, playgrounds, and parks as an 
integral part of the new development of 


‘the whole city. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for that offer, and that will sat- 


isfy me. I would like to have some ex- 
planation put in the Recor at some later 
date, because it is not in the report as 
to the method of execution, so that when 
the bill is finally passed there will be 
legislative instruction as to how the 
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agency will carry out this computation. 
I think that will be a better course than 
that now planned. 
- Mr. PHILLIPS, 
ranged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton] for 2 minutes. 

(Mr. Cotron asked and was given 
permission to yield his 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott] and Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was 
given permission to yield 2 minutes of 
the committee’s time to Mr. WotcortT.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs to me that this issue has been 
quite definitely settled in years gone by 
by this House. I assume that the Appro- 
priations Committee accepted the ac- 
tions taken by the House in reducing this 
authorization, virtually reducing the au- 
thorization to 5,000 units as more or less 
of a mandate. That was predicated, as 
I understand, upon the idea that 
throughout the years when this program 
has been in existence there has been a 
realization that the program was in- 
tended largely to take up the slack due 
to inability, for obvious reasons, of pri- 
vate enterprise not being able to do the 
whole job, and that where private indus- 
try had failed it might be the duty of 
the Government under this program to 
come in and take up the slack. Upon 
that premise we cut the program down 
to 5,000 units. On that premise, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I assume, cut 
out the program this year. 

Whatever we do here today we should 
be prepared to stick to, so that there will 
be no more uncertainty in respect to 
what the Government's position may be 
in the public-housing field. 

I believe that the public-housing pro- 
gram has served the only purpose for 
which it was intended. We are giving 
encouragement now, and it is the ad- 
ministration’s policy to give encourage< 
ment, to the production for the next few 
years of at least a million homes; and I 
might say, parenthetically, as will be 
done here later today, adequately 
financed. We have reached a point 
where we feel that we can largely do 
away with rent controls, because the 
available homes have reasonably met the 
demand. For that reason there is no 
longer any excuse, any justification for 
continuing this program, with its at- 
tendant billions of dollars of financing 
on the part of the Government. This 
constitutes one of the greatest savings 
which we can effect with less harm than 
in any other section of any appropria- 
tion bill which we will have to consider. 
I believe if the matter were before the 
House today on the question of whether 
such a program should be initiated we 
would defeat it overwhelmingly; so we 
are in the same position today. If we 
would vote to not initiate the program, 
then, of course, there is no justification 
for continuing the program. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HAND]. 


That can be ar- 
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Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the time allotted me will be adequate 
under the circumstances because I am 
sure the temper of the House is to de- 
feat the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Unfortunately, 
however, and with some embarrassment, 
I must disagree with the distinguished 
committee of which I am a member in 
completely eliminating at this time the 
public housing program. And make no 
mistake about it, it is a complete elimi- 
nation. The committee in its report on 
page 15 states: 

The committee is of the opinion that con- 
tinuation of this program is not justified 
and is not in accord with the program for 
economy and a balanced budget. 


I have no quarrel with anyone who 
takes that position, but let us under- 
stand that it means elimination of the 
public housing program. While with 
some embarrassment I disassociate my- 
self from the action of the committee in 
this respect, and while I applaud the 
magnificent job the committee has done 
in this bill so far as economy is con- 
cerned, that embarrassment is somewhat 
lessened when I find, in supporting the 
Yates amendment, that I am in accord 
with President Eisenhower, who has ad- 
vocated a modified continuation of this 
program in his budget. I find myself 
also, I think, in good company when I 
am associated with the majority leader 
of our party in the other body. 

This program has been justified. We 
used to talk about 800,000 units. We 
cannot consider any such program at 
this time. But a modified program of 
35,000 units, in my opinion, is desirable 
and appropriate. 

I have had some experience with this 
in my own district. It has worked out 
well, it has been of great social benefit 
to the people of Atlantic City. It is not 
the socialists, it is not the New Dealers 
in my town who are for it, but the Re- 
publicans and the Republican leadership 
are for it. I shall support the Yates 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I asso- 
ciate myself with the views just stated 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hann]. I agree with 
him that support of the Yates amend- 
ment is in accord with President Eisen- 
hower’s position, namely, the advocacy 
of a modified continuation of this hous- 
ing program. A program of 35,000 units 
is modest, is needed in conjunction with 
the slum clearance program, and is in 
complete accord with the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Cole, the Republican director 
of this program. 

In the city of Philadelphia, I am not 
always in accord with the projected 
location of some of these housing units, 
but I am convinced that this modest 
continuance of the public housing pro- 
gram should have the approval of the 
House. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
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sey has made a fine statement. I find 
myself in complete agreement with him. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOEVEN 
yielded the time allotted him to Mr. 
HALLECK.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KRUEGER 
yielded the time allotted him to Mr. Cur- 
Tis of Missouri.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS óf Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have one matter that I want to 
call to the attention of the House. The 
Congress authorized the public housing 
program to operate at a loss. The only 
reason that the Congress allowed this 
was on the stated grounds that the poor 
people would be housed who could not 
pay full rents. 

Mr. Egan, Commissioner of Public 
Housing Administration, in his testimony 
before the committee appearing on 
pages 1232 and 1233 of the committee 
hearings, said that if the lowest income 
families had been housed in Government 
units “that would mean that you would 
have to greatly increase the subsidy, be- 
cause we would be getting that much less 
rental.” 

Far from increasing the subsidy the 
full subsidy has never been really tapped. 
Actually as of June 30, 1952, annual con- 
tribution contracts had been written by 
the PHA to cover 211,000 units; the 
overall maximum ceiling for annual con- 
tributions or subsidies was $131 million, 
However, the appropriation by the Con- 
gress for this purpose was only $13,600,- 
000. The actual applied subsidy under 
these contracts was only $12,500,000. 
This is only 10 percent of the authorized 
subsidy that was used last year, The 
full allowed subsidy was not needed 
which proves rather conclusively that 
public housing did not serve its intended 
function of housing the poor, for which 
purpose it was enacted. It unfortunately 
gives statistical backing to the impres- 
sion that many of us concerned with the 
administration of public housing projects 
have had that in all too many in- 
stances—certain people living in these 
projects have no business there. They 
are by no means people unable to pay 
adequate rent. Judging again by a few 
cases called to my attention it would 
seem that Caesar’s formula of using 
bread for votes can be extended to in- 
clude housing or apparently any other 
human need, 

Now I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that the 10 percent ratio of sub- 
sidy ceiling to subsidy used reflects solely 
the failure to extend the housing facili- 
ties to the needy which the law provides 
and the Congress intended. 

At the time the $131 million ceiling 
was set only 156,084 of the 211,056 units 
were ready for occupancy. Furthermore, 
I understand the commissioner contends 
that only $26,215,000 was authorized to 
cover these 156,084 units which would 
make the ratio of used subsidy to antici- 
pated subsidy if the objectives of the act 
were carried out 48 percent rather than 
10 percent, Furthermore, it is true that 
economy of operation can bring the sub- 
sidy used down a little. 

Nevertheless, whatever the figure it is 
well below 50 percent and clearly sup- 
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ports the conclusion that the bulk of low- 
cost public housing has not been made 
available to the folk for whom Congress 
intended. 

Incidentally, I hope the subcommittee 
will check into this ratio more accurately 
than I have been able to do in this short 
time. I believe this ratio properly figured 
and evaluated is a good check on wheth- 
er the administrators of the program 
really are taking care of the people who 
cannot afford to pay full rent for ade- 
quate housing or not, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I, like the 
gentleman from New Jersey, have had 
some experience with housing in the 


` State of Minnesota. I represent the Third 


Congressional District which constitutes 
a part of the city of Minneapolis as well 
as four rural counties, In this district 
during the past 6 or 8 years we have had 
2 slum-clearance projects that were 
strictly Federal projects and financed as 
such. They have been a great asset in 
the cleaning up of slums, fire traps, rat- 
holes, and places where disease breeds. 
In recent years all of the fringe areas 
of Minneapolis which are the fastest 
growing parts of our community, have 
had the so-called private construction, 
under Federal financing, and that has 
added considerably to the construction 
of a lot of new homes on this fringe of 
Minneapolis. I have some of the most 
wealthy people of the State of Minne- 
sota in my district and I have also some 
of the poorest people, and I want to say 
to you that my record on public housing 
in this Congress in the past two sessions 
is well known in the district. I stand 
here today, and I plead for the adoption 
of the Yates amendment, and Ishall sup- 
port it both here and if a rollcall, if pos- 
sible, because I feel sure that the issue of 
public housing in my district has been of 
paramount interest, and I feel sure that 
I am representing the majority of opin- 
ion in the Third Congressional District 
which, by the way, is the largest district 
in population in the State of Minnesota. 
So, I want to contribute here to what I 
think has been a great help, a great prob- 
lem saver in our social structure in not 
only Minneapolis but other urban cén- 
ters in the Nation, 

The opponents of low-rent public 
housing charge that the program does 
not house low-income families, I won- 
der what would happen if some of these 
opponents, most of them with well-fed 
stomachs, tried to live on the incomes of 
families in low-rent projects, 

During 1951, the average income of 
all families admitted was just $1,797— 
total family income. The average in- 
come of all urban families in that year, 
according to the Census Bureau, was 
nearly $4,100. The median income of 
the lowest income third was just over 
$2,200. Thus, the median income of 
families taken into low-rent projects 
was nearly 20 percent below the average 
for the lowest third of all families. 

These are the families for whom the 
housing was intended. Nothing oppo- 
nents can say will dispute the facts. 

Moreover, these are larger families 
with children; families who have the 
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greatest difficulty finding housing within 
their means, Families in low-rent hous- 
ing have neerly twice as many children 
per family than do all families in the 
urban population. 

Over 25 percent of the families have 
but one adult, reflecting the large pro- 
portion of broken families among the 
low-income group. 

Over 27 percent of the families were 
on relief or recipients of social-security 
benefits or other public pension or pay- 
ment plans. Nearly 60 percent of the 
families receiving aid were being helped 
through old-age assistance or other 
forms of public welfare aid. 

Public housing is meant to be a tem- 
porary aid, except for the aged and in- 
firm who have little or no chance of 
improving their lot. It is intended as a 
helping hand to families trying to get 
ahead under their own steam. Over the 
approximately 11 years of experience 
with occupied projects, 260 families have 
been served for every 100 units built. 
Families who have left low-rent housing, 
primarily because their incomes ad- 
yanced beyond the limits, lived in the 
projects an average of not quite 3 years. 

I say experience proves that this pro- 
gram has worked as we intended it 
should. It must goon. We cannot—and 
will not—rob these helpless families of 
the only chance they have for decency. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
the only reason I rise in opposition to this 
amendment is because I feel it is not 
in the best interest of the American peo- 
ple of this country as a whole. Now, we 
have been led to believe that slum clear- 
ance could be tied in with Federal low- 
rent housing. It cannot be for the sim- 
ple reason that when we move people 
from slums we cannot move them into 
low-rent housing. It is true that there 
may be a few that you can, a few in these 
slums that have top incomes, but if you 
have people in the slums that have no 
such income they cannot possibly get 
into low-rent housing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I know that in the city 
of Chicago we have people on old-age 
assistance who through their grants pay 
the rent so that they can live decently. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. And we have a 
number who are not eligible to get into 
the program. 

Mr. YATES. They pay it by grants 
they obtain through the old-age assist- 
ance program. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In other words, 
the gentleman feels that every time we 
clear a slum, we should build Federal 
low-rent housing and move them from 
the slums into the program and then, 
if conditions change, move them back 
into the new project which replaced the 
slum. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman not 
believe that there should be provision for 
all the people who live in the slum being 
cleared—not just those with sufficient 


earnings to buy new housing? 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Ido not yield any 
further, Mr. Chairman. 

Slum clearance is an entirely different 
subject than we are dealing with here 
as far as Federal low-rent housing is 
concerned, and we ought to be cognizant 
of that. Let us not mix up the facts. 

Now, there is another thing. I do not 
think some of you on the other side of 
the aisle or this side of the aisle would 
want to vote for legislation that is dis- 
criminatory. That is what this legis- 
lation is. It does not do the job, because 
if you have 300 units in a particular town, 
and having averaged out the incomes of 
the people going into those units you 
have to have 100 of lowest income, 100 
of higher income, and 100 still higher in- 
come, but if you have 200 among them 
of lowest income, 100 of them will not 
be eligible, and at that point it becomes 
political because somebody has to deter- 
mine what group is going to get into the 
project. It does not do the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the distinguished 
gentleman who preceded me, the dear 
old poorhouse has less headaches for 
those who wish to discharge a social 
obligation with the least trouble and ex- 
pense, Ido not begin to understand why 
God made so many people with so much 
pure goodnessand so little money. May- 
be He made them to test out other people 
who might be tempted by having too 
much money, 

The easy way to take care of poor 
people is to throw them into a poorhouse 
and throw away the key. There are no 
headaches involved in thinking up that 
simple way of handling the housing prob- 
lems of poverty. Unfortunately, there 
are heartaches. The poorhouse philos- 
ophy takes care of the headaches at the 
expense of the heartaches. 

Our Republican friends want us to 
go back to the poorhouse. That is all I 
find in the arguments that come to us 
from the Republican side of the aisle. In 
the horse and buggy days there was al- 
ways a poorhouse just over the hill. I 
think there is a logical association. I 
say it with the greatest of personal 
esteem and with affection, but my obser- 
vations at times lead me to the con- 
clusion that a mistake was made when 
an elephant was pictured where a horse 
and buggy belonged. 

When we had the poorhouse in every 
county our people did not have much 
money. Compared with their means 
they spent in doing the best they could 
in the way of county poorhouses 100 
times what we spend today in the way of 
public housing. And, Mr. Chairman, 
they never thought of it as being a so- 
cialistic delusion. To them it was just a 
part of living their lives as God-fearing 
men and women, of accepting their ob- 
ligations to their less fortunate neigh- 
bors, 

I think that is what was in the mind 
of the Republican primary Presidential 
candidate supported by Illinois Republi- 
cans when he said: 

I do not believe that anybody who has 
studied the question is opposed to public 
housing. 
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The general theory of -subsidizing low- 
income groups is not a new theory in Anglo- 
Saxon political life or Anglo-Saxon economic 
life. It is accepted in every State of the 
Union, and it does not involve any departure 
in principle from that which we have pur- 
sued during the 150 years of the life of the 
Republic, 


Mr. Chairman, those are not my words. 
They are the words of the Republican 
candidate for President of the United 
States who had the loyal, driving, en- 
thusiastic support, I believe, of every 
Republican member of the Congress from 
the State of Minois. I am not so well 
informed as regards the State of Indiana, 
but my recollection is that our distin- 
guished and beloved majority leader was 
in the same camp. I am wondering what 
their position today would be on this bill 
if their candidate had won and were now 
in the White House. I leave the answer 
to the analytical skill and political acu- 
men which have always been evidenced 
by. members of the Congress. 

I am supporting the amendment of 
my colleague from Illinois (Mr. YATES}, 
who has directed the debate on this issue 
for 2 days with a skill that has won the 
admiration of the Members on both aisles 
of the House and with an eloquence that 
comes only from sincerity. But I know 
the futility of further debate. 

In the name of economy the knife is 
oe No words of mine will stay its 

all. 

In the name of economy the committee 
strikes an appropriation of $17,500 cal- 
culated to promote proper race relations. 
When its attention is directed to the fact 
that this is an unjustifiable slap at mi- 
nority groups the answer is the lowered 
thumbs of the Roman Emperor. 

In the name of economy the pension 
fund of every worker in the United 
States, both governmental and private, 
was put in jeopardy, and the only answer 
was the “go ahead” signal. 

I would be stupid not to recognize the 
futility of going further in the debate. 
Therefore, I am confining my remaining 
remarks to a field wherein I should have 
your sympathetic interest. I am con- 
cerned over the position in which you 
are placing the President of the United 
States and a man I respect and like, a 
man with whom I served on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
present Administrator Cole. The integ- 
rity of the President and of Adminis- 
trator Cole is involved in what you are 
doing. 

General Eisenhower did say at Pitts- 
burgh on October 27, 1952: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


I will admit that this was not a defi- 
nite commitment to public housing. It 
is true, nevertheless, that people who live 
in slums are without means to help them- 
selves, and I believe that General Eisen- 
hower intended his remark as everyone 
who heard it or read it interpreted it. 
That he was not double-talking he 
proved as President when Administrator 
Cole appeared before the Appropriation 
Subcommittee with a recommendation of 
35,000 public housing units. Does any- 
one doubt for a moment that Mr. Cole 
did that without first consulting the 
President who had appointed him? 
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I think Mr. Cole acted in all good faith 
in his recommendation of 35,000 new 
units, I think the President of the 
United States was consulted—as cer- 
tainly you and I know that he was con- 
sulted—and that in approving the 35,000 
new units he kept faith with his cam- 
paign promises. Yet by your action you 
of the President’s party and of Admin- 
istrator Cole’s party would throw the in- 
tegrity of both gentlemen to the dogs. 

All that Mr. Yates’ amendment does 
is to restore to the bill now before us 
the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower and of Administrator Cole, 
You Republicans are voting neither for 
or against my colleague from Illinois, 
(Mr. Yares]. You are voting either for 
or against your President and the Ad- 
sfinistrator of his appointment. 

After the nomination of General Eisen- 
hower, Colonel McCormick said over the 
radio and in his newspapers that after 4 
years of Eisenhower there would be no 
longer a Republican Party. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I did not say that. I would 
not want the Republican Party to go out 
of business because good sparring part- 
ners are not always easy for even a 
champion to find. I do not know that I 
subscribe to the thought. I think if you 
give General Eisenhower the chance he 
might turn out to be a great President. 
But you Republicans will not give him a 
chance. On Monday you give lip 
service in 1-minute speeches and on 
Wednesday—well, Mr. Chairman, the 
rolicall will tell. A vote for the Yates 
amendment is a vote for Eisenhower and 
Cole, a vote against the amendment is 
a kick in the seat of the pantaloons for 
the President you kissed with words on 
Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr.Chairman, in the 
course of the debate yesterday some 
question was raised as to whether Mr, 
Cole, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, expressed the views of 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
in requesting authority and funds to per- 
mit the construction of 35,000 units of 
public housing to be started during the 
next fiscal year. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House that, when 
he appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee on March 23, Mr. Cole gave 
the following testimony: 

I accepted this office with only one major 
instruction from the administration: to 
make a thorough and careful study of all 
the programs and problems in the field of 
responsibility of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and to come up with rec- 
ommendations, if I can, for meeting those 
problems more appropriately, more econom- 
ically, and more efficiently. 

I want to say to you very frankly that I 
am not prepared this morning to recom- 
mend or to endorse any major changes in 
policies or programs. On the contrary, I 
think that would be going about the job 
backward. My concept is that we should 
administer the existing programs as the Con- 
gress has set them up until we are prepared 
to make considered recommendations 


founded on adequate study and supported 
by the facts. * * » 

Perhaps the largest and certainly the most 
controversial change in the revised budget is 
the reduction of the proposed new starts 
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of low-rent public housing from 75,000 to 
35,000. The decision to make this change 
was made by the Executive Office of the 
President with my concurrence. Thirty-five 
thousand units, as this committee well 
knows, is the program level most recently 
approved by the Congress. In my opinion, 
the fair and consistent thing to do is to 
continue the program at that level until we 
have completed our reviews and are prepared 
to make further recommendations to the 
Congress. 


The Eisenhower administration has 
not taken, and is not at this time tak- 
ing, any position either one way or the 
other on the fundamental issue as to 
whether public housing is or is not a 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Cole’s testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee made this 
abundantly clear. And until a thorough 
study is made, I am quite certain the 
Administration is not going to take any 
position on this fundamental issue. All 
that the Administration is doing at the 
present time is to suggest that pending 
such a study the existing program not be 
increased beyond the level that Con- 
gress set for it in this fiscal year. 
Neither Mr. Cole’s recommendation to 
the Appropriations Committee nor the 
bill reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the House is inconsistent with 
this approach. The bill reported by the 
Appropriations Committee does not re- 
peal or disturb in any way the basic au- 
thority for Federal public housing. It 
merely holds the program in suspense 
until a study of the fundamental issue 
can be made and considered recom- 
mendations based on that study pre- 
sented to Congress next year. 

I might say I have introduced here in 
the House legislation to create a com- 
mission to study the whole matter of 
intergovernmental relations between the 
States and their subdivisions and the 
Federal Government. I expect that leg- 
islation to be enacted here as well as in 
the other body, and that will provide 
for at least a measure of the study that 
is contemplated. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to certain campaign statements 
that the President made in the last cam- 
paign. Why, certainly he has said, as 
we all have said, on numerous occasions, 
that we seek better housing. But, I do 
not think you can find—I know you can- 
not find—by any logical interpretation 
of any of those statements, a declara- 
tion in favor of Federal public housing. 
Of course, when we talk about better 
housing, details of plans, which may be 
promulgated and carried out, are left to 
the various aspects of the whole housing 
program. Where Federal responsibility 
begins or ends, or where State and local 
responsibility begins and ends, are mat- 
ters which are also left undetermined. 

Now it comes as no surprise to you 
who have served with me here when I 
say that in the past I have opposed Fed- 
eral public housing. As a matter of good 
conscience, I have opposed it, and my 
stand has been made known here time 
after time as the matter has been be- 
fore us. So I support the committee in 
this bill, and I hope the amendment is 
defeated. As I said, the study is going 
forward, and I think in due time proper 
recommendations will be made and 
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proper determinations will be made, but 
again I commend the committee for hold- 
ing this program in suspense during the 
coming year. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

I should like to know whether the gen- 
tleman’s address was an address by him 
personally, or as majority leader for the 
administration. - 

Mr. HALLECK. I happen to be the 
majority leader, and I am an individual 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, and the statements I have made 
are my statements based upon all the 
things that went on in the campaign, 
and all my observations of things about 
which I know, and I make those state- 
ments on my responsibility as a Member 
of the House. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
state then that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is taking no position with re- 
spect to public housing? 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman lis- 
tened to me, he heard me say what my 
impression of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s position on this matter is at 
this time, and what it has been. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr: Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, I shall 
support this amendment. 

In all of the debate I have not heard 
one discordant note with respect to the 
slum-clearance program, In my district 
it is essential that our public-housing 
program proceed in order that our slum- 
clearance program may proceed. 

Both Norfolk and Portsmouth, my two 
major cities, have programed a sorely 
needed clearance of the worst slums in 
those cities. In order to clear the slums, 
those families of extreme low incomes 
must have some place to which they can 
move. I look upon the public-housing 
program as a necessary complement to 
the slum-clearance program. 

Norfolk’s current slum-clearance pro- 
gram involves approximately 200 acres in 
the heart of the old part of the city. In 
order to complete the removal of the 
dilapidated housing units in this area it 
is essential that the remaining 750 pub- 
lic-housing units programed be con- 
structed, Insofar as my district is con- 
cerned, the slum-clearance program de- 
pends upon an appropriate number of 
public-housing units. 

Our cities, in order to accomplish this 
objective, are making a. tremendous 
financial effort, and to assure a sound 
program the local authorities are com- 
posed of outstanding men of the business 
community. I regret that some of my 
colleagues have indicated poor local ad- 
ministration in their districts. This is 
not the case in mine, and I wholeheart- 
edly support the slum-clearance pro- 
gram, together with sufficient public 
housing to enable that program to 
proceed. 

An excellent editorial on the subject 
of public-housing units appeared in the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot of April 21. In 
keeping with permission granted, I in- 
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clude that editorial for the information 
of the House: 
Senator TAFT TO THE Arp OF THE HOUSING ACT 


Under the Housing Act of 1949 Congress 
authorized the construction of up to 135,000 
public-housing units annually in connection 
with slum clearance and redevelopment pro- 
grams. Though the public-housing program 
traces back to 1938 and is now well estab- 
lished in every metropolitan area of the 
Nation, it has had to fight every step of the 
way against public opposition. In no year 
since the passage of the 1949 act has Con- 
gress authorized the’full limit. of construc- 
tion. 

Last year the Senate rescued the program 
after the House Appropriations Committee 
voted for only 5,000 units. A compromise 
with the Senate approved 35,000 units. This 
year, emboldened by the conservation trend 
of the Nation and with the power to do so, 
the House committee has voted no funds for 
the construction of public housing during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

This means that the Republican majority 
of the House is drawing the lines for a battle 
against public housing. It does not mean 
that the opponents of housing in the major- 
ity party will win the battle, for in the 
Senate the program has powerful leaders. 
Senator Tart, the majority leader, is not only 
an ally of the program but is one of its 
original patrons. 

The Housing Act of 1938 was the Taft- 
Wagner-Ellender Act. In that basic reform 
which stated the principle that government 
could, with certain safeguards to private 
enterprise, move against the slums, Senator 
Tarr went along with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. There was no breach with the Tarr 
conservatism, Public housing and slum 
clearance, bracketed as they are now with 
redevelopment, are protective programs, 
They are conservative programs, conserving 
the real-estate values in every community in 


which they have been applied. Values im- ` 


prove for wide areas around neighborhoods 
from which slums have been removed. 

Cities like Norfolk which have entered into 
large programs for slum clearance and re- 
development would find them hobbled if 
Congress brought the housing acts commit- 
ments to a dead end now. There are 35,000 
public-housing units authorized in the Tru- 
man budget which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration inherited. This is President Eisen- 
hower’s request also, For Congress to re- 
verse the President would be for it to set 
back the social gains the Republican Party 
is committed to continue at an important 
point. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. ITs there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the Yates amendment. 
I have long been an advocate of public 
housing as the only practical means of 
clearing our great cities of their slums 
and of providing decent housing for 
those of lower incomes who live in these 
blighted areas. 

A reduction of the Federal housing 
program as proposed by the subcommit- 
tee would mean the abandonment of 19 
housing projects now scheduled for con- 
struction in the city of New York alone. 
It would mean a loss to the city of 24,000 
low-rent apartments, This represents 
fully 60 percent of New York City’s 
scheduled allocation under the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

The 1950 census figures clearly show 
that almost a half million families in 
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New York City were either without their 
own individual apartments or housing 
units or were living under substandard 
conditions. As the mayor of the city of 
New York has pointed out, the New York 
City Housing Authority had an average 
of more than 200,000 active applications 
in its file during 1952. This was more 
than 15 applications for each apartment 
that became available during the year. 
Applications are currently being received 
at the rate of almost 600,000 a year. 

This problem, while serious for the 
city of New York, is duplicated across 
the Nation in every urban area. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recognized this fact 
when in a speech at Pittsburgh, Pa., last 
October, he said: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americang who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


On at least four other occasions dur- 
ing the campaign, the President made 
statements in support of public housing. 
On August 20, 1952, in a speech at Boise, 
Idaho, he referred to the housing pro- 
gram, which the subcommittee is now 
attempting to kill, as a moral obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government. On 
October 9, at Los Angeles, Calif., he 
stated that this program was a sound 
investment in a sounder America, 

The President was not alone in these 
pronouncements. The 1952 Republican 
platform pledged Federal aid to slum 
clearance. 

The failure to adopt the Yates amend- 
ment will not only mean the complete 
abandonment of the public housing pro- 
gram, but would impose a tremendous 
handicap on the urban redevelopment 
program as well, Thirty-five thousand 
public housing units per annum is the 
irreducible minimum to which this pro- 
gram can be slashed. 

I agree with President Eisenhower 
that the public housing program is an 
investment. Except in the most techni- 
cal bookkeeping sense, the cost of this 
program to the taxpayer is trifling. 
Over the long pull, it is more than likely 
that every dollar spent on decent hous- 
ing to replace slums will be returned to 
the national exchequer, to say nothing 
of the benefits of this program in terms 
of human betterment, the prevention of 
crime and disease and the enhancement 
of individual self-respect. I might even 
add that the very presence of these 
housing units brings substantial business 
to the taxpayers in the communities 
where these projects are located. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I was much impressed by 
President Eisenhower's stirring speech 
of April 16, when he called upon men of 
good will in all countries to battle 
against poverty and human misery. I 
think it incredible that the representa- 
tives of his own party should now at- 
tempt to scuttle a program aimed at the 
obliteration of poverty and wretched- 
ness at home at the same time that the 
President demands of other nations a 
bold and courageous assault against sub- 
standard living conditions. 

Also, for the information of the House, 
I would take the liberty of reading into 
the Recorp the text of a telegram which 
I today received from Robert Moses, 
chairman of the New York City Slum 
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Clearance Committee, and one of the 
a acknowledged experts in this 
eld: 


Hon. FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
New House Office Building: 

House Appropriations Committee has re- 
ported appropriation bill with a committee 
rider which conditions funds appropriated 
for title 1 slum clearance so that only cash 
contributions by city will count toward the 
city’s one-third share on projects. This is 
completely unrealistic and outlaws substan- 
tial items of city expenditures such as 
schools, parks, playgrounds and other public ' 
facilities built for and as part of project. 
Under the present law these are recognized. 
as part of city contribution. Approval of 
this rider would destroy entire title 1 slum 
clearance program. I urgently request your 
aid and cooperation in elimination of this 
committee rider. 

Rosert Moses. 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, we ` 
are again witnessing an example of so- 
called economy by the Republicans in the 
scuttle of the housing program. 

Coming on the heels of the tidelands 
giveaway, the inconsistency of the Re- 
publican Party becomes more apparent 
to all the people. 

These things point irrevocably to the 
basic and fundamental difference be- 
tween the philosophies. of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, and prove be- 
yond any doubt that the Republicans 
have never been, nor are they now con- 
cena about the needs of the little peo- 
ple. 

Equally as important—if not more so— 
as the current investigations to detect 
and prosecute subversion, is the need to 
conquer communism at its source. 

No’ one will deny that communism is 
festered and grown where there has 
been poverty and desperation, and it 
seems basic that our people cannot be 
content unless they have a decent home 
in which to live. 

If we can subsidize foreign countries, 
our airlines, steamship companies, rail- 
road lines, and our farmers, we can and 
we must continue our housing program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times, en- 
titled “Folly on Housing”: 


FoLLy on Hovsina 


More than one-fourth of the so-called say- 
ings reported by the House Appropriations 
Committee in the independent offices bill 
comes under the heading “Reduction in Pub- 
lic Housing Units.” What the committee 
proposes is to halt the Federal public-hous- 
ing program by forbidding further loans, 
annual contributions, or authorizations to 
start construction. 

“The committee is of the opinion,” says its 
report, “that continuation of this program 
is not justified and * * * that many proj- 
ects where low-rent housing has been con- 
structed are having difficulty in completing 
the occupancy of such facilities.” Whatever 
may be the situation elsewhere, we wish to 
call attention to the statement of Mayor 
Impellitteri this week that the New York 
City Housing Authority had “more than 15 
applications for each apartment that became 
available during 1952 and that the demand 
continues so great that virtually no non- 
veterans’ families, even those evicted on the 
streets, can be accepted for public housing.” 
‘The slash in funds would mean deferment of 
19 proposed housing projects in New York 
City embracing 24,000 low-rent apartments, 
Projects now under way would not be af- 
tected. 
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For Congress to suspend the already sadly 
reduced public housing program would be a 
disaster for such large urban centers as New 
York, which are in desperate need of the low- 
rent housibg and slum clearance that the 
Federal law makes possible. The 1949 act 
originally authorized the start of 135,000 
units annually; but this ceiling was cut to 
60,000 in 1951 and to 35,000 in 1952, inade- 
quate figures at best but certainly better 
than the 5,000-unit ceiling that the House 
tried unsuccessfully to impose last year. If 
the House now accepts the pennywise, short- 
sighted recommendation of its appropria- 
tions committee we trust that the Senate 
will—as it has previously done on housing 
bills—rescue the House from its own folly. 


PUBLIC HOUSING NOT FOR THE POOR OR NEEDY 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the cruelest hoaxes of all is the sales 
argument used for socialized housing 
that it will take care of the poorest and 
neediest citizens in our cities. The law 
states in section 2 that public housing 
would be for families who are in the 
lowest-income group. ‘There is no pre- 
tense of living up to this provision of 
the law. The Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration admitted 
this when he told the Appropriations 
Committee that the Administration was 
not presently housing the poorest people. 
He warned the Congress that it would 
require much greater appropriations to 
pay public-housing deficits if they were 
going to carry out the law and house 
the poorest citizens. 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, But as a matter of fact, 
Mr. THomas, if you took the language to 
mean that we are to rent the houses to the 
lowest-income people, that would mean that 
you would have to greatly increase the sub- 
sidy, because we would be getting that much 
less rental. In other words, if we were to 
actually rent to the lowest-income families 
in the community we would of necessity 
require a larger subsidy. 

Mr. THOMAS. You would require the full 
$336 million? 

Mr. Ecan. It might be, but it so happens 
that the income of lowest-income families 
today is not so low that we would require 
oo na subsidy. (Pp. 1232-1233 of hear- 


Few realize that the public-housing 
tenants, mostly higher-income groups, 
have a large part of their rent paid 
by the Federal taxpayers. They enjoy 
political patronage in return for their 
votes. They dodge their fair share of 
local taxes to pay for schools and other 
public services. It is shocking to know 
that first, the legal-income limits for oc- 
cupancy of public housing are not the 
lowest in the community, and second, 
tens of thousands of overincome tenants 
still occupy public housing illegally. 
The Administrator keeps raising the 
rents so as to enable this privileged 
group to pay less than they should to be 
exempt from taxes. In January over 
400 overincome families were found in 
public housing in one west-coast city 
alone. 

You may be surprised to know that 
one way being used to keep a higher- 
income tenant from illegally residing in 
public housing is to raise the income 
limits so that the ineligible families can 
qualify and continue to occupy public 
housing. 

For example, in Newark, N. J., Louis 
Danzig, director of the housing author- 
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ity, said it was difficult to find a person 
who would work for less than $60 per 
week and it was not feasible for the 
authority to “house only relief families: 
He said that his chief problem was that 
the industries of Newark pay their 
workers too much money to be eligible 
for the socialized housing units. Too 
bad to have public housing on their 
hands. Tenants can earn $75 a week 
and better and still be eligible for pub- 
lic housing in Newark. It is reported 
that permissible income to qualify for 
public housing in Newark is greater than 
the average income of all residents of 
Newark. Those earning less pay their 
own way and also pay for the favored 
few in public housing who earn much 
more than they. 

Bremerton, Wash.: I have a clipping 
from the Bremerton Sun of March 20, 
1953, stating that 464 families in the pub- 
lic-housing projects were ineligible in 
January. According to the story, 57 
families had reestablished eligibility by 
lowering their family incomes by get- 
ting their wives to quit their jobs or by 
moving members of their families out of 
the units, Thus American initiative and 
productivity is stifled. 

Some of these 464 families must have 
had awfully high incomes because the 
Bremerton paper states that two-person 
families can earn as high as $4,500 a 
year and still be eligible; families of 3 
or 4 can earn up to $5,000 and still 
legally occupy the units; families of 5 
or 6 persons can earn as high as $6,500 
and still be eligible; and families of 7 
or more members can earn $7,000 and 
still be legal occupants of the socialized 
units. 

This is far from poor people’s housing 
which many people still think this pro- 
gram is. 

The gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
Yates] told the Committee of the Whole 
yesterday that public housing was re- 
stricted to families earning less than 


$3,000 a year. This is incorrect as 


shown. Besides, why should those earn- 
ing $3,000 a year live on the taxpayer? 
— Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Administrator of 
the Pittsburgh Housing Authority and a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, the paid public 
housing employees, has gone so far as to 
state that when the steelworkers in Pitts- 
burgh get a wage increase public housing 
income limits must be raised to allow the 
better-paid steelworkers to continue to 
occupy the socialized units within the 
legal limits. So we go marching on, 
forgetting the poor and exploiting them 
instead, to house political party favorites. 

In a few days the same people who are 
now pressing us to overrule the Appro- 
priations Committee and expand the 
public-housing program are going to be 
asking us to extend Federal rent control, 
now going on its 12th year. They will 
undoubtedly claim that you cannot 
allow the private owner to raise rents 
for fear of hurting the tenants. They 
have already told our Banking Commit- 
tees that the tenants in the lowest- 
income group would be hurt by any in- 
creased incomes for rental owners. I 
wish we had the full story on the rent 
increases in socialized public housing 
clear across this country during the time 
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the private rental owners have been 
frozen. Here is one example: 

Asbury Park, N. J.: Last summer in 
the Asbury Park Evening Press of July 
25, 1952, the housing authority was ask- 
ing to raise rents on these supposedly 
needy people 28 percent in some units up 
to 67 percent in other units. For ex- 
ample, in Grant Court 54-room apart- 
ments were to have the rent raised from 
$39.a month to $65 a month. Sixty-five 
dollars a month is certainly not low rent, 
particularly when you add in the Federal 
subsidy and the local tax loss from. the 
tax exemption. With the subsidy and 
the tax dodge, this rent must be $80 or 
$90 a month if we knew the actual 
figures. 

If private owners of rental property 
had raised rents as the public housers 
have—if private rents went up like 
that—they would be in jail. That is 
what happens when Government man- 
ages our economy. Public housing has 
failed in its announced purpose, first, to 
house the neediest citizens, and second, 
to provide low rentals. The rents are 
high and the neediest people are shut 
out. 

Public housing should be liquidated 
and the proceeds applied against the 
national debt. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the Recorp 
at this point or any other point in the 
Recor that they see fit on this subject: 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two failures of the first independent 
offices appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1954 which deserve the closest pos- 
sible scrutiny by the Members of the 
House before final action on the bill is 
taken. i 

It is my belief that both failures to 
which I refer are serious ones and ones 


_which must be remedied before we can 


conscientiously pass this bill, In an ef- 
fort to do my part to improve the bill, I 
shall vote to recommit it, with the hope 
that the committee will greatly improve 
the bill. 

The first big defect in the bill is the 
failure to appropriate money to the 
civil-service retirement fund. This fund 
has a potential liability of some $10 
billion. At the present time the fund 
has assets of only $5.2 billion, the re- 
mainder of. which must, of course, be 
made up by the Government. 

The proposed denial of the item of 
$192,015,000 for payment of interest on 
this debt and the additional denial of 
$176,139,000, which represents the Gov- 
ernment’s share in the payments to the 
fund for the fiscal year 1954, not only 
represents false economy but is an actual 
extravagance in that it merely postpones 
the day on which we must appropriate 
these items and much more to preserve 
the integrity of the retirement fund. 

The retirement fund represents a GOV- 
ernment obligation to its employees. 
No one has suggested that we repudiate 
the obligation and give up the fund, 
But what we are asked to do is to post- 
pone payment to it, which means leav- 
ing a heavier share of the debt to be 
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made up by the taxpayers of future 
years, Might it be that the party in 
power is making a record of economy 
by postponing payment of our just 
debts? 

We have a responsibility to work to- 

ward the solvency of the retirement 
fund. And we are being both unwise 
and unfair to the American people by 
simply postponing this responsibility to 
some future date when we will be faced 
with a much more costly proposition. 
- The second failure of the appropria- 
tions bill, in my opinion, is its lack of 
any provision whatsoever to allow the 
construction of even a single unit of pub- 
lic housing during the next fiscal year. 

The Housing Act of 1949, which I was 
proud to support and vote for, provided 
for public housing, slum clearance, rural 
nonfarm housing, rural housing, and re- 
search in housing. Appropriations for 
this program have been decreased con- 
siderably since that time. Today, de- 
spite the great demonstrated need for 
the construction of additional units of 
public housing, we are being asked to 
give up the program completely and to 
repeal, for all practical purposes, the 
1949 Housing Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, which I am 
privileged to represent in the Congress, 
has built approximately 800 low-rent 
dwellings under this program. Persons 
of low income, including veterans and 
disabled ex-GI's, and those living on a 
small fixed income are those who are 
profiting by public housing. 

When. we put a stop to this program 
we are, in effect, telling these persons to 
get along as best they can, to be content 
with crowded, unsanitary, unsafe, and 
parte homes, or possibly no homes 
at all. 

I sincerely hope the House will not 
allow this appropriation bill to pass in 
its present form, but will rather deter- 
mine to remedy these two unfortunate 
failures of its provisions. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to the recommenda- 
tion contained in the report of the House 
Appropriations Committee which, to all 
intents and purposes, will completely 
put a stop to the low-rent public hous- 
ing program. If this recommendation 
is approved and the public-housing pro- 
gram is abandoned, many thousands of 
low-income families throughout the 
country will have their hopes shattered 
of ever obtaining decent housing. 

The bill now under consideration not 
only eliminates all new authorizations 
for low-rent public housing, but it also 
forbids the Public Housing Administra- 
tion to contract for the construction of 
some 200,000 housing units which have 
been allocated but on which construc- 
tion has not yet begun. In the city of 
New York, for example, a total of 33,434 
housing units, which have already been 
allocated, will be affected and the con- 
struction of these units will not even 
begin. This means that 33,434 families 
in New York, who would have had the 
opportunity to obtain decent housing, 
will now be deprived of that chance. 
It means also that the effort to elimi- 
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nate slums and firetraps in order to 
maintain a higher standard of living and 
proper standards of health in our city 
will suffer a severe blow. 

Shortly after I was elected a Member 
of Congress, the Housing Act of 1949 was 
Passed by the 81st Congress authorizing 
& housing program of 810,000 housing 
units to be constructed over a period of 
6 years, at the rate of 135,000 units per 
year. It was one of the first great 
measures that I supported and voted for 
as a Member of this House, and I was 
particularly impressed by the fact that 
it was enacted with bipartisan support. 
That program has never been completed. 

In recent years there has been a con- 
stant diminution in the number of hous- 
ing units authorized for construction. 
In 1951, it was cut down to 50,000 units 
and efforts were made at the time to 
reduce the program to only 5,000, but 
fortunately the House reconsidered its 
hasty action. Last year, the figure was 
further reduced to 35,000 dwelling units. 
Now even this modest program is being 
eliminated and the entire low-rent hous- 
ing program which is aimed to eradicate 
substandard livirg conditions is being 
scuttled. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Housing Act 
of 1949 was enacted 4 years ago, after 
5 years of intensive study and investiga- 
tion by various congressional commit- 
tees, it was regarded then as a minimum 
program. That program is being grad- 
ually emasculated, even though the acute 
housing situation has not been solved. 
There is still a tremendous lack of ade- 
quate housing facilities in New York and 
other metropolitan areas where slum 
conditions exist. It is not difficult to as- 
sume that the people of these large urban 
areas will be bitterly aroused if this pro- 
gram is ended. 

I dare say it will not take long for the 
people to discover that the Republican 
preelection promises and postelection 
deeds are not one and the same thing. 
Last October Mr. Eisenhower, then the 
Republican candidate for President, 
stated: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


Now the members of his own party in 
Congress are making a mockery of those 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot sit here and 
remain completely callous to the misery 
and the squalor in which thousands of 
decent and hard-working citizens and 
their families live, without hope of ever 
obtaining a decent home in which to 
raise their children. The federally as- 
sisted low-rent housing program is a 
partial solution to the housing needs of 
many families. It is imperative that the 
program be continued and that the au- 
thorization for at least 35,000 dwelling 
units, the same as approved last year, be 
restored in the bill. 

A vote for the committee’s recom- 
mendation to abandon the program is a 
vote for the continuation of slums in our 
cities; it is a vote against providing de- 
cent housing facilities for our people. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
confusion regarding the effect of the 
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bill on slum clearance clearly evidenced 
in the House discussion of H. R. 4663 is 
due to the fact that slum clearance is 
treated in two different sections of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

In the great city of Baltimore, part 
of which I am privileged to represent, 
slum clearance done by the Redevelop- 
ment Commission under title I would not 
be halted, it is true. However, its prog- 
ress would be seriously curtailed. 

Slum clearance done by the Housing 
Authority under title -III would be very 
much affected. It would halt plans to 
build 1,650 dwelling units in fiscal 1954, 
of which 1,300 would be erected on what 
are now some of the worst crime- and 
disease-ridden slums in our city—slum 
sites which have been purchased already 
and partially cleared. 

Aside from the obvious implications 
of what that means in terms of people 
and the families on the Housing Author- 
ity’s waiting list, the financial picture 
must be considered. i 

The construction cost for the 1,650 
units will not come out of the Federal 
Budget with which the Appropriations 
Committee is concerned. The construc- 
tion money comes from the sale of bonds 
and notes to private investors, which is 
repaid over a period of 40 years. 

Another point, 2 of the 3 projects in- 
volving the 1,650 units affected in Balti- 
more, are slum clearance projects in 
which $4,650,000 has been spent and ob- 
ligated to date. They are Md. 2-15— 
Lafayette Courts—and Md. 2-16—Flag- 
house Courts. Both projects are located 
in the southeastern section of the city, 
close to the downtown area. Most of 
that, more than $4,500,000, involves land 
purchases already made. 

That is quite a sum tied up in a proj- 
ect that may stand idle for at least a 
year. 

The Baltimore Housing Authority, un- 
der contract, does the relocation work 
for the redevelopment commission. The 
city of Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land have agreed to develop a bad slum 
area in the vicinity of the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory into a State office center. 
At least 500 families have to be relocated 
from the site which the State office 
buildings will occupy, and more than 500 
families must be moved to complete plans 
for redevelopment of the surrounding 
area. The Housing Authority must ac- 
commodate families of lowest income in 
that area who are eligible for and desire 
public housing units. The alternative, 
if any, is slums elsewhere. 

If the planned projects are not built, 
1,650 units in all, during the next fiscal 
year, the relocation of families will be 
impaired to the extent of possibly halting 
work on the project presently under way 
by the State of Maryland, and the un- 
desirable slum conditions in our city will 
still be with us. } 

The amendment prohibiting the start 
of any new public housing units during 
fiscal 1954, not only rejects the admin- 
istration’s request for sustaining con- 
struction of units at the present rate, 
but proves once again that its best 
friends in Congress are the Democrats. 

In a statement of the administration's 
housing expert, former Representative 
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Albert M. Cole, during the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, he clearly out- 
lines the program planned by the admin- 
istration. I quote; 

Perhaps the largest and certainly the most 
controversial change in the revised budget 
is the reduction of the proposed new starts 
of low-rent public housing from 175,000 to 
85,000. The decision to make this change 
was made by the Executive Office of the 
President with my concurrence. Thirty- 
five thousand units, as this committee well 
knows, is the program level most recently 
approved by the Congress. In my opinion, 
the fair and consistent thing to do is to con- 
tinue the program at that level until we have 
completed our reviews and are prepared to 
make further recommendations to the Con- 
gress. 


Despite the recommendations of the 
administration, Republican leaders in 
Congress plan to abandon completely 
the public-housing program. 

This is not the first time the Repub- 
licans have had their signals crossed. 

Majority leaders in Congress declined 
to support the administration's first re- 
organization bill, and it was. only 
through Democratic cooperation that 
President Eisenhower was granted the 
same powers to reorganize the Govern- 
ment's executive agencies that President 
Truman enjoyed in 1949 to 1952. 

In our efforts to be helpful it is some- 
times difficult to know just what posi- 
tion the administration favors. The 
tidelands legislation is an example. 
During his campaign President Eisen- 
hower asserted that he favored recog- 
nition of the ancient property rights of 
States in submerged lands and that he 
would approve any act of Congress which 
recognized the traditional concept of 
State ownership of these submerged 
areas. The confusion arose when ad- 
ministration spokesman, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, told the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
he recommended granting States only 
such authority as was required for the 
States to administer and develop natu- 
Tal resources. 

The Republicans have found them- 
selves faced with a much different type 
of opposition than that given by them 
when they were the minority party. The 
Republican leadership in. the White 
House has chosen its course and the 
Democrats have been the first to assist 
in approving all worthy legislation which 
is in the best interest of our country. 
I think that the Democrats should. be 
complimented for their nonpartisan 
stand as Americans, first. 

Not only has the construction of 35,- 
000 units received the approval of the 
administration, but the approval of the 
amendment by this body would bring us 
one step closer. to victory in our battle 
to dispel poverty and human misery. I 
urge all of my colleagues to vote for the 
restoration of the authority to build the 
35,000 low-rent public-housing units 
in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I very 
deeply regret that this bill as presented 
to us by the committee ignores the rec- 
ommendations of President. Eisenhower 
and his Home Housing and Finance Ad- 
ministrator who favor the inclusion of 
sufficient funds to build 35,000 units of 
public housing. Unfortunately, the bill, 
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as it stands before us, would terminate 
the public-housing program, and, in ef- 
fect, slum clearance and redevelopment, 
immediately. Therefore, I am opposed 
to the bill in its present form and urge 
the approval of amendments to author- 
ize continuation of a reasonable public- 
housing construction and slum-clearance 
program so. vitally needed in so many 
communities in the country. 

In that respect, I am very happy to 
approve and join the sentiments of the 
President as expressed in a statement 
he made last October as a candidate: 

We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings. 


The program for federally aided low- 
rent housing is tied in closely with slum 
clearance and redevelopment, The com- 
plete elimination of public housing con- 
struction carries with it a disastrous halt 
to planned slum clearance, in hundreds 
of communities throughout the country. 
In other words the proved benefits of 
this program in terms of human better- 
ment, prevention of crime and disease 
and the inspiration toward individual 
self-respect are now condemned. Ican- 
not bring myself to think such action is 
wiseat a time when we are fighting com- 
munism and asking the world to believe 
we have the best way of life here in 
America. If-we are to defeat the threat 
ef communism from within we must con- 
quer it at the source. No one will deny 
that communism is nourished and grown 
where poverty and desperation exist. It 
seems fundamentally simple to me that 
we cannot expect our people to be patri- 
otically contentuniless they have a de- 
cent home in which to live and a healthy 
atmosphere surrounding their children. 

There are those who advocate the en- 
tire elimination of the housing program 
on the grounds of budget cutting. Ire- 
spect their ultimate objective but I seri- 
ously question the economic wisdom of 
the particular means they are taking in 
this instance. Again I agree with the 
President “that the public-housing pro- 
gram is an investment.” Except in the 
most technical bookkeeping sense, the 
cost of continuing a building pregram of 
35,000 units is trifling. You. Members 
here know I have been consistently in 
favor of and have assisted in cutting 
much fat out of the budget.. However, 
you also know I believe in approaching 
that necessary task and duty with surgi- 
cal precision and saving wisdom, not with 
a Murderous meat ax. If we can subsi- 
dize foreign countries, our airlines, rail- 
road lines, steamship companies, and our 
farmers, then we can and we should 
reasonably and sensibly invest in the 
future welfare of this Nation by provid- 
ing for the essential housing needs of 
ordinary American citizens. 

We cannot sit here with callous indif- 
ference to the misery and squalor in 
which thousands of decent, hard-work- 
ing individuals and their families live, 
without hope of ever obtaining a decent 
home in which to raise their children, 
The federally assisted low-rent housing 
program is a Christian solution to the 
housing needs of a great many desperate 
families as well as being a major factor 
in vitally urgent community slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment, It is impera- 
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tive that the bare minimum of 35,000 
dwelling units be restored in this bill, 
the same number agreed upon and ap- 
proved last year. I earnestly hope and 
urge this House to take such reasonable 
and wise action to continue this mini- 
mum housing program until the whole 
housing situation can be surveyed and 
definite national needs determined. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment to H. R. 
4663—first independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, 1954—offered by Mr. Yates, of 
Illinois, to restore the authorization for 
low-rent housing to the Public Housing 
Administration. I deplore the action of 
the House in effectively repealing the 
Housing Act of 1949 by forbidding the 
Public Housing Administration to enter 
into contracts in the next fiscal year for 
the construction of any low-rent public 
housing. 

No one denies that there are millions 
of families in our country living in slums 
or substandard housing. ‘These families, 
for the most part, are unable to afford 
standard housing. Their only hope is 
low-rent public housing. The Housing 
Act of 1949 provides for a maximum of 
810,000 units at 135,000 units per year, 
At the reduced rate of 35,000 units per 
year, it would take over 20 years to com- 
plete the program. Unquestionably, we 
should permit the development of at least 
35,000 units, as recommended by the 
President; acutally, we should be build- 
ing at a much faster rate. It has been 
generally recognized that low-rent public 
housing should constitute at least 10 per- 
cent of the total housing started each 
year. Accordingly, we should be permit- 
ting the commencement of construction 
of more than 100,000 units of low-rent 
public housing each year, : 

The action taken by the House: will 
probably prevent the city of Newark, 
N. J, which I represent, from going 
ahead with about 2,100 units of low-rent 
housing. Inability to: proceed with the 
housing will also probably impede the 
city in carrying out certain of its slum- 
sama projects and public construc- 

on. 

Advocates. of the legislation passed by 
the House argue that the limitation ap- 
plies only for 1 year. Actually, the ef- 
fect of the House action will be felt for 
a much longer time. The Public Hous- 
ing Administration will be compelled to 
stop all planning and development and 
to lay off all or most experienced employ- 
ees engaged in that work; These expe- 
rienced employees will obtain other em- 
ployment. It will take the agency a long 
time to rebuild its development staff 
when it is permitted to resume opera- 
tions; it will have to recruit many new 
and inexperienced employees. You can- 
not turn this program on and off like a 
faucet; its opponents know this, and 
they know that the action taken by the 
House, if allowed to stand, will cripple 
the low-rent public-housing program for 
much longer than just the 1 year in- 
volved in the limitation action. 

The opponents of the low-rent housing 
program state that there are vacancies 
in the projects and try to convey the im- 
pression that there are substantial va- 
cancies and that there is actually more 
low-rent housing than is needed. Noth- 
ing could be further from the fact. 
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About 97 percent of all units made avail- 
able for occupancy under the act are 
filled, including those just opened; in the 
month of March alone over 7,500 units 
were completed. Most projects are fully 
occupied with long waiting lists of eli- 
gible families. The filling of new low- 
rent units is not like a private real- 
estate operation. The law requires that 
families’ incomes be checked to assure 
their eligibility for admission and that 
housing authorities follow certain pref- 
erences in admitting families, particu- 
larly veterans’ preference, and pref- 
erence to families having the most ur- 
gent housing needs, Except for veter- 
ans, the law requires that the families 
come from living under substandard 
housing conditions. To check on this 
requires visits to the dwellings of appli- 
cants. All of these safeguards are writ- 
ten into the law to assure that the hous- 
ing will go to the families for whom the 
Congress intended it should be built. A 
small vacancy at any time is inevitable 
because of the turnover resulting from 
the removal of families whose incomes 
advance beyond the limits for continued 
occupancy. In some instances, units are 
deliberately held for occupancy by fami- 
Hes being displaced by slum clearance 
activities elsewhere in the community. 

Billions are being expended by our 
Government for military, naval, and air 
defense against the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression and to prevent sabotage 
and Communist subversion at home, I 
submit that the federally aided low-rent 
` housing program is a vital part of our 
fight against communism and is a pit- 
tance in cost when compared to other 
defense expenditures. Yet this House 
legislates to eliminate that program and 
to keep families in slums which are 
breeding grounds for communism. This 
is sheer folly. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of Mr. Yates’ amendment to 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, 1954, which would restore the au- 
thorization for low-rent housing to the 
Public Housing Administration. 

One of the most important problems 
our Nation is now faced with is pre- 
venting the spread of communism, We 
are spending billions for defense and to 
stop the spread of communism abroad, 
but, in the name of economy, this body 
is forsaking one of our most effective 
means of preventing its growth in the 
United States, 

What makes a Communist movement 
grow? First, we have the seed, which 
is comprised of a small number of mis- 
guided intellectuals, historically the chil- 
dren of middle- or high-income families, 
The seed is present, and has been pres- 
ent since the time of Karl Marx, in most 
nations of our western civilization. The 
other necessary element is a fertile bed 
in which the seed may be sown. This 
bed is composed of a portion of the popu- 
lace living in poverty and squalor—peo- 
ple who literally “have nothing to lose 
but their chains” and are, therefore, 
susceptible of the paper promises of the 
Communists. To illustrate, I cite that 
the areas that have had the poorest 
standard of living are the areas in which 
communism has taken root—Russia, 
China, Bulgaria, Hungary, and so forth, 
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In this country, we have the smallest. 
percentage of families living under un- 
healthy conditions and, therefore, the 
chances of our going Communist are the 
slimmest. Our aim, however, should be 
to wipe out completely the fertile bed in 
which communism grows—the poverty, 
the unhealthful conditions, the misery, 
ina word, the slums. We must maintain 
for all portions of our population the 
healthy living conditions that breed pa- 
triotic American citizens. 

The Democratic 81st Congress of the 
United States cast its vote to make a 
start on wiping out slums by enacting a 
comprehensive housing program. This 
legislation has not been repealed. Now, 
this Chamber, by its control of appro- 
priations, is attempting to guillotine the 
Housing Act of 1949 by cutting off the 
low-rent public-housing program. This 
means that the slums, the bed in which 
communism grows, will not only continue 
to exist, but. will expand. 

In my own city of Philadelphia, the 
1950 census counted 72,775 occupied sub- 
standard units. This does not include 
the number of families living doubled up 
in overcrowded standard units because 
they cannot afford to pay for adequate 
housing. The existing 72,775 occupied 
substandard units and the overcrowded 
standard units are silent testimony to 
the fact that. private industry has not 
met the housing needs of low-income 
families in Philadelphia. To a greater 
or lesser extent, substandard units exist 
in most other communities of our Nation. 

To aid in the elimination of its slums, 
Philadelphia secured from the Public 
Housing Administration an allocation of 
10,000 low-rent housing units. ‘This, it 
was felt, would cover part of the total 
need for low-rent units existing in Phil- 
adelphia. Of these 10,000 units, 2,884 
have been put under construction. The 
effect of the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Yates would have been to-give Philadel- 
phians hope that the 7,116 remaining 
units reserved for them but not yet under 
construction would be built in the near 
future. As the appropriations bill of 
1954 now stands, the hope that any addi- 
tional units will be built vanishes. 

My city, as do most cities in this coun- 
try, wants to wipe out its slums. The 
people who live in the substandard dwell- 
ings generally cannot afford to pay the 
rents private landlords charge for stand- 
ard housing. Before we can tear down 
the slums, we must provide housing for 
the families who occupy them. The pub- 
lic-housing program is the only satisfac- 
tory device thus far introduced for pro- 
viding decent housing to former slum 
dwellers at rents they can afford. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with great interest to the de= 
bate, and the membership of the House 
is to be commended for its clear thinking 
and the high level on which this debate 
has been conducted. 

I am just wondering where we go from 
here, as a people of the United States, 
ìf we adopt this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. If you 
adopt this amendment, you will have 
public housing from here on out. What 
is it going to do to us, and what is it go- 
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ing to cost us? Can we afford it? Can 
we accomplish this same purpose 
through other methods at less cost? 
Those are some of the questions you will 
have to decide this afternoon. 

You have two housing programs total- 
ing 1,010,000 units, one in 1937 and the 
last. program was enacted in 1949. It 
called for 810,000 units. Of that 810,000 
you have obligated, constructed, and oc- 
cupied a total of about 173,000. When 
that whole program is completed and you 
have 1,010,000 units, you will be able to 
house only one-tenth of the low-income 
groups. Now, what shall we do with the 
other nine-tenths? They are just as 
much entitled to this subsidy out of 
everybody’s pocket as this one-tenth. 
Shall we continue this program and fur- 
nish everybody? If so, what will it cost? 
This last 810,000 units will cost you over 
the lifetime of the project—and it is a 
debt you have to pay; you cannot get out 
from under it—a little in excess of $12 
billion. The program of 1937 will cost 
about $2 billion, using round. figures, so 
it will cost about $14 billion for one- 
tenth of the people who need it. What 
are you going to do with the other nine- 
tenths? Are you going to build houses 
for them? Do you see you can run into 
one hundred and forty or one hundred 
and fifty billion before you get this job 
done? Then, after you do it, is it not 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment likewise to see that the grocery 
bill is taken care of, and maybe the 
clothing bill, and the doctor bill, and the 
water bill? Those are some of the 
things you are going to have to make up 
your mind on this afternoon. Can you 
afford it? ‘The objective is perfect, but 
when do you go into the realm of hope 
and wishful thinking? I think we can 
do this job and do it just as effectively as 
we are doing it through FHA with some 
modifications of the law. When you go 
through FHA you are giving title and 
ownership to that home to that indi- 
vidual. When you put him in a public 
housing unit, you force him to become 
the vassal of the city, county, or State, 
and his tenure in that house, if he gets 
in there, depends on whether he goes 
along with the political powers that be in 
the Public Housing Authority, and you 
know it and I know it. If he does not 
vote right, there are nine others who are 
just as eligible as he, so we will move him 
out or not move him in according to the 
political whims of some people. But if 
you go through FHA, you know and I 
know that you can build honest houses 
in most sections of the country for $5,000 
or $6,000—oh, now, listen; just do not 
kid yourselves now—you know that in my 
part of the country, in the deep South, 
you can build them for that. If you 
move to the Middle West you can build 
them for not over 50 percent more, and 
they will be better houses than they 
have now. 

Does anybody question that? You can 
amend those laws; you do not have to re- 
quire 10 percent down. Give them 30 
years to pay for it without a nickel down 
and 65 or 70 percent of them will pay 
for it. Then he owns his home; that is 
his castle, and he is the king of it. After 
all, what is the difference between a cap- 
italist and a Communist if it is not that 
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the one owns something and the other 
does not? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
the course of debate on the legislation 
before us, we have heard a number of 
sound and pertinent arguments urging 
that the public housing program, ap- 
proved by Congress in 1949, be con- 
tinued during the next fiscal year. We 
were also exposed to some partisan, ir- 
relevant, and shortsighted views, pur- 
porting to show why this program should 
be suspended immediately, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The Housing Act, enacted in 1949, has 
been in operation for 4 years. During 
those 4 years it received considerable 
praise from some sources, and has been 
subjected to severe criticism by others. 
Whatever be the merits of those indi- 
vidual expressions, the fact remains that 
any weaknesses that the act possesses, 
and any advantages that it offers, should 
be obvious by this time. 

It has been suggested that the opera- 
tions of the act, and our overall housing 
situation, should be subjected to a care- 
ful review at this time. I believe that 
this is the view of the administration, 
and I concur with it. However, I also 
believe that the reexamination of our 
housing program should take place 
while the program isin operation. This 
approach is favored by President Eisen- 
hower, and by his Home Housing and 
Finance Administrator, who recom- 
mended that 35,000 units of public hous- 
ing construction should be authorized for 
this year. 

The bill, as it stands before us, would 
ignore those recommendations and in 
effect terminate the program on the spot. 
The bill not only knocks out all new au- 
thorizations, but in addition forbids the 
Public Housing Administration to con- 
tract for the building of approximately 
200,000 units which have been already 
allocated, but on which construction has 
not yet begun; 1,774 of those units are 
earmarked for the city of Milwaukee. 

Of the 200,000 units which have been 
allocated, contribution contracts have 
already been entered into for 70,000 
units between the PHA and the various 
local housing authorities; 411 of those 
units are located in my district. The bill 
before us would in effect require the 
breaking of these contracts, with no 
remedy for the local authorities. 

For the remaining 130,000 units, any 
advance planning funds which have been 
allocated to local housing authorities will 
go to waste if this legislation is enacted 
in its present form. 

These are very serious reasons which 
speak against termination, or suspen- 
sion, of the program at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, a businessman does not 
shut down his factory to examine the 
workings of his production system. That 
review is accomplished while the plant 
is operating. There are many advan- 
tages to this approach, and I would not 
want to spend the limited time allotted 
to me in listing them, for they are quite 
obvious. 

As I already stated, the proposed com- 
prehensive review of our housing situa- 
tion, and of the operations of the act of 
1949 in the light of developments which 
occurred during the past 4 years, ap- 
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pears advisable and should be under- 
taken as promptly as possible. In the 
meantime, however, the present program 
should be allowed to continue in accord- 
ance with the request of the administra- 
tion. I sincerely hope that the commit- 
tee of the House will accept and vote 
favorably on the Yates amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Texas wishes more time 
I will yield him part or all of mine. 

Mr. THOMAS, I thank the gentleman, 
but I do not think I can add anything to 
what I have already said. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time only to say I think the field 
has been adequately covered. I think 
we all know what the argument is: Not 
whether we are to have housing but 
whether the Federal Government should 
be in the public housing business. 

It seems to me the appropriate thing, 
Mr. Chairman, would be to have a vote 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time under the 
limitation of debate has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. PHILLIPS and Mr. 
YATES. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 106, noes 
198. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 (42 U. S. O. 
1861-1875), including award of graduate fel- 
lowships; services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), at rates not to exceed $50 per diem 
for individuals; hire of passenger motor ve= 
hicles; not to exceed $78,000 for expenses of 
travel; not to exceed $150 for the purchase 
of newspapers and periodicals; and reim- 
bursement of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for security guard services; $5,724,400, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to de- 
lay the House at this point in the con- 
sideration of this bill but to ask a ques- 
tion or two directed to the chairman of 
the subcommittee and also to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas]. I 
note that the appropriation here for the 
National Science Foundation is $5,724,- 
400. I believe the budget request for 
the National Science Foundation was 
approximately $12 million. 

I am in sympathy with the viewpoint 
of the committee in requesting the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, in the lan- 
guage of the report, to exert every pos- 
sible effort to bring about further co- 
ordination of our basic research con- 
ducted or directed by Government agen- 
cies. 

I simply want to ask this question of 
the chairman of the subcommittee. Un- 
der the basic act creating the National 
Science Foundation, the Foundation is 
authorized to accept transfers of funds 
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to be used for basic research from other 
Government agencies. I thought it 
might be well if we made it a matter of 
the legislative history here to indicate 
that in approving an appropriation for 
the next fiscal year of $5 million plus, 
that the subcommittee is entirely in fa- 
vor of the basic law operating and per- 
mitting the National Science Foundation 
to accept transfers providing some other 
agency desires to make such a transfer. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is 
correct. That is in the basic law. The 
committee approves of it. 

Mr. PRIEST. TI believe the gentle- 
man from Texas has the same feeling 
about this particular provision, J 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume the gentle- 
man from Tennessee does not have in 
mind that the National Science Foun- 
dation will open up any laboratories of 
its own? 

Mr. PRIEST. The National Science 
Foundation is prohibited by the basic 
act from operating any laboratories of 
its own. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct, 

Mr. PRIEST. It simply directs the 
basic research programs in educa- 
tional institutions and industrial labora- 
tories. I want to make very clear in 
the Recor that this appropriation does 
not preclude the Foundation under the 
basic act from accepting transfers from 
other Government agencies to direct 
programs in basic research. 

Mr. THOMAS. Thatis right. ‘That 
is our understanding of it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, the distinguished 
chairman of my committee. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, I think the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has performed 
a very worthwhile service in directing 
the attention of the Committee to this 
particular feature of the bill. I un- 
derstand from the answers that have 
been made and the assurances that have 
been given that there is nothing in this 
bill to preclude other agencies from 
transferring funds, as was intended un- 
der the original act, to the National 
Science Foundation to carry on its pro- 
grams of research. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is my under- 
standing from both the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California, and from the ranking mi- 
nority member on the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Without the as- 
surance that has been given to us, it 
seems to me it would have been proper 
and appropriate to offer an amendment 
to the bill to accomplish that purpose. 
However, in view of the assurance that 
has been given in such explicit and plain 
terms, it would seem to me it is not nec- 
essary under such circumstances to offer 
a formal amendment, 

Mr. PRIEST. I am in agreement with 
my chairman, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, from 
the apparent attitude of the House I 
think it would be in order for me to ask 
unanimous consent at this time that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point, and I-now do so, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
some committee amendments. The first, 
which I now offer, is entirely a technical 
amendment, being merely a correction 
of a date. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Pamirs: On page 39, line 15, strike out 
“1953” and insert “1954.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

My. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Puitiirs: On page 39, at the end of line 15 
strike out the colon and Insert’a period, and 
strike out all of lines 16 to 25, inclusive. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House, there is no change in the opinion 
of the chairman nor of the members of 
the committee that we should attempt to 
recover the greatest possible amount of 
money now wrapped up in the FNMA 
mortgages, to which this refers. Since 
the writing of the report and since the 
printing of the bill, however, informa- 
tion has been brought to the chairman 
and through him to the other members 
of the committee which puts this matter 
in a different light. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. WOLCOTT] 
at this point. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California has, I be- 
lieve, correctly stated the situation. 
Since the bill was reported out of the 
Appropriations Committee there have 
been certain developments which were 
unforeseen by the committee. During a 
series of conferences which have been 
held, it has developed that it is now the 
intention of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
reverse a policy which has been in ex- 
istence for some time with respect to 
the sale of mortgages by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

That policy will be simply this, that 
it will be the policy of the administration 
from now on to sell out of the FNMA 
portfolio as many mortgages as the mar- 
ket can safely absorb. On my own, and 
without committing the administration, 
I have convinced myself that the orderly 
procedure would be to proceed in just 
that manner. There will be no question 
of dumping mortgages on the market. 
I believe the market can absorb some- 
thing like $250 million annually. Ihave 
some estimates here which add up to al- 
most the billion dollars contemplated in 
the committee amendment. The first is 
the reduction of the FNMA portfolio to 
be effected by what they call across-the- 
counter sales, approximately $250 mil- 
lion; through amortization payments, 
possibly $100 million; through reduc- 
tion of the FNMA portfolio to be ef- 
fected through the use of what they 
call one-to-one plan, $100 million. I 
might say in this respect that because 
of this change, it might be necessary 
for the administrators of the act to dis- 
regard another provision in the report 
referring to the one-to-one plan, which 
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is not provided for in the bill itself. So 
I assume that because of this action 
taken, it is no longer necessary for them 
to take into consideration prohibition 
against the use of money for the one-to- 
one plan because there is involved in the 
plan a savings of about $100 million. 

Then, we anticipate we might cancel 
off about $150 million of unused authori- 
zation in the nondefense activities, and 
another $300 million in unused defense 
housing authorizations, all of which 
total up to about $900 million. So that 
is nearly the billion dollars that the 
Committee on Appropriations contem- 
plated. I think probably that would be 
better procedure than to dictate a pol- 
icy which might require a dumping of 
the mortgages on the market. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have complete confidence in the gentle- 
man from Michigan and his knowledge 
of this subject, and since the commit- 
tee is actually recovering for application 
upon the national debt approximately 
the amount indicated in the bill, we 
offer the amendment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan a question, if 
I may. The gentleman has stated that 
the FNMA administrator proposes to 
sell mortgages in an orderly manner. 
The administrator appeared before our 
subcommittee and stated that he was 
selling such mortgages at par. The 
amendment which had been in the bill, 
and which I have at the desk to strike 
that out, proposes to sell a billion dol- 
lars of these mortgages at discount. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say to the 
gentleman that the administrator has 
authority to sell at a discount, but the 
present administrator will adopt the 
policy of consulting with the Treasury 
as to the discount rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes and yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman 
state whether it is the intention of the 
administration that the administrator 
will sell the mortgages in his portfolio 
at a discount? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He is authorized to 
sell at a discount, and will probably have 
to sell at a discount, but the market con- 
trols the amount of the discount. So we 
leave it to his discretion, presumably— 
I say presumably because there is noth- 
ing in the law to compel him, but he 
has assured me he will consult with the 
Treasury—presumably after consulta- 
tion with the Treasury, to determine the 
amount of discount necessitated by mar- 
ket conditions as of the day at which 
the sale is made. 

Mr. YATES. Does not the gentle- 
man believe there should be some limita- 
tion on the amount of discount that the 
administrator can sell any mortgages 
for because of the fact that at least up 
to the present he is experiencing but 
little difficulty in selling, and up to the 
present time he has been able to sell at 
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par, and the mortgages have made a 
profit for the Treasury of the United 
States? Therefore, why should he be 
authorized to sell mortgages at a dis- 
count, particularly in view of the fact 
that the mortgages will be sold to the 
largest financial institutions in the coun- 
try, and an individual will not be able to 
buy such mortgages. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think we should 
have confidence in the program which 
has been set up. The gentleman has 
mentioned the fact that we have oper- 
ated at a profit. The profit on FNMA 
operations at the present time is about 
$30 million. They are very jealous 
of that fund. They are not going to dis- 
sipate that fund any more than is neces- 
sary to create a turnover sufficient to 
make available funds for new financ- 
ing. Serious consideration is given to 
this in order to provide a program where- 
by when a finance institution or a build- 
er buys $100,000 of mortgages from 
FNMA, that entitles him to a commit- 
ment of an equivalent amount. We want 
to develop that program through the sale 
of these mortgages upon which there is 
a precommitment equivalent, and we will 
dispose of a good many mortgages and 
make money available for the benefit of 
the program. The gentleman should 
also have in mind that many of these 
mortgages are originally sold to FNMA 
at a discount. So that narrows the loss 
which FNMA takes between the original 
discount which was taken by the sellers 
to FNMA and the discount at which they 
have to sell. I think it is a perfectly 
safe and orderly manner in which to do 
it, and I think it has all been worked 
out so that everybody should be reason- 
ably satisfied. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man that they should be disposed of in 
an orderly manner. The only question 
is whether they will be sold at a loss to 
the Government of the United States. 
Right now the mortgages purchased by 
the administrator of FNMA are mort- 
gages which bear interest at the rate of 
about 4 percent, and those purchased 
from FHA of 4 percent or 41⁄4 percent. 
This is the first I have known that a 
change in the policy of the administra- 
tor is proposed. Is it the intent of the 
administrator to sell mortgages at a dis- 
count in order to raise the interest rate? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is an entirely 
different problem. That is being worked 
out at the present time, and I think a 
program entirely satisfactory to the 
gentleman probably will be announced 
within the next 10 days. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
tain the remainder of my time. How 
much is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to emphasize the fact that what is be- 
ing done is to provide an orderly means 
of disposing of these mortgages through 
the administrator, in such a way that 
there will be recovery for payment 
against the national debt, during a rea- 
sonable time, presumably within the next 
year, the equivalent of the amount de- 
sired by the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Why is it that the 
FNMA administrator refuses to sell any 
of these mortgages to individuals? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The present admin- 
istrator has not done so. That was the 
previous administrator, and probably 
the gentleman should speak for him. I 
think it was done because of the service 
charges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the committee for striking out of the bill 
the provisions relating to FNMA. As a 
matter of fact, I have an amendment at 
the desk which was directed to the same 
purpose, which will no longer be needed 
row. Certainly the provision, as in the 
bill, as I pointed out yesterday, would 
have provided a tremendous windfall 
for the large financial institutions of the 
country. They would be given prefer- 
ence in the sale at a discount of at least 
$1 billion worth of mortgages now held 
in the portfolio of FNMA. 

I note what the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wotcotrt] has stated will 
be done by the new administrator. 

I trust that his committee will keep 
a sharp eye on the activities of FNMA 
in order to assure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which up to the present time 
has made a profit of approximately $30 
million from the mortgages in the port- 
folio, shall not in the future lose the 
profit and lose additional sums of money 
as a result of discounts given by the ad- 
ministrator of FNMA. I for one will ob- 
ject to the ruling of the director of 
FNMA in refusing to permit individuals 
to purchase the mortgages he holds. 
Only the large financial institutions, 
many of them who sold the mortgages 
to FNMA in the first place, can purchase 
such mortgages at the present time. 
This I think is an unfair and a most in- 
equitable regulation. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Is it 
not true that the hearings disclosed the 
fact that the reason individuals were 
not permitted to purchase the mortgages 
was because an individual could not 
service the mortgage? 

Mr. YATES. That was the reason 
that was advanced by the administrator; 
but, as I pointed out in the hearings, 
there is no reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not protect itself in trans- 
ferring these mortgages by limiting its 
liability if it were not serviced properly. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. But 
the former head of the agency assigned 
that as the reason it was not done. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
it was difficult for the individual to serv- 
ice the mortgage. 

Mr. YATES. But in my opinion a 
purely specious reason. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. There are present con- 
ditions with reference to servicing when 
the FNMA administrator sells to finan- 
cial institutions that guaranty, I sup- 
pose, that the mortgage will be serviced. 
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Mr. YATES. There are regulations of 
FNMA that the mortgage will be serv- 
iced; and that raises this point. The 
hearings disclosed that the FNMA sale 
of mortgages to large financial institu- 
tions contains nothing to prevent that 
institution from reselling the mortgage 
to an individual. The difficulty which 
the administrator says he seeks to pre- 
vent can, therefore, take place, so the 
reasoning of the administrator is fal- 
lacious, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. So that there are no 
guaranties that the Government exacts 
from the purchaser to the effect that 
the mortgage will be serviced if it is 
true that the vendee, the financial in- 
stitution that buys the mortgage, can in 
turn sell to individuals. 

Mr. YATES. I think that the regu- 
lations of FHA provide that in the event 
the mortgages are not serviced properly 
by any of the institutions to which such 
mortgages are sold, FHA will not sell 
any further mortgages to such institu- 
tion in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr, PHILLIPS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi: Page 49, after section 303, add 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 804. No part of the funds appro- 
priated in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary of any employee provided for in this 
appropriation at a rate in excess of the sal- 
ary now paid to Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: Provided, how- 
ever, That such limitations shall not apply 
to the office of the President of the United 
States.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, first let me say that this 
amendment covers only the heads of 
agencies which are listed in this appro- 
priation bill, and that it in no way ap- 
plies to the office of the Vice President 
of the United States. I just want to 
make that statement for the sake of 
clarification. 

I think the purpose of the amend- 
men is very obvious: Simply to cut some 
of the superbureaucrats down to the 
size of Senators and Congressmen, 

I want it understood that I am not 
beating the drums for a salary raise 
for Members of Congress. I offered to 
serve for a stipulated salary and I, per- 
sonally, am not complaining. I did not 
get into politics to make money. Any- 
one who gets into politics with the hope 
of getting rich is either a fool or a 
crook. 

I was raised to look upon the Congress 
of the United States as the world’s great- 
est and most distinguished deliberative 
body. When I was a child, my greatest 
ambition in life was some day to serve 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
had always recognized that to be next 
in importance only to the offices of 
President and Vice President, 
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Look at the offices we are appropriat- 
ing for today. I daresay that not one 
Member of Congress can name the head 
of everyone of these agencies for which 
we are appropriating, and who receive in 
verre more than a United States Sena- 

P; 

Of course, you can name some of 
them, you cannot name all of them, but 
the heads of these agencies receive more 
in salary than you do. 

I am not willing to say, as a Member 
of the United States Congress, that any 
of these agency heads is worth more to 
the people of the United States than our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, who but for some 
fancy political trading 4 years ago would 
have been defeated for Vice President 
of the United States. I am not willing 
to say that any one of these administra- 
tors, as responsible a job as he might 
have, is worth more to the people of the 
United States than the distinguished 
majority leader in the other body, or the 
minority leader in either House. 

The amendment I have offered simply 
asserts that the Congress of the United 
States is still the most important body 
of Government in this country. As a 
Member of this Congress, I am tired of 
seeing us surrender the dignity of this 
great body to a group of appointed bu- 
reaucrats, many of them repudiated by 
their people in previous elections. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
about the compensation of members of 
the staff of some of our standing com- 
mittees? Their salaries compare with 
those of Congressmen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
would agree with the gentleman, but 
they are not covered by this bill, We 
will cross that bridge when we get to it. 
The gentleman is absolutely right—they 
should be included also. 

I think that the service rendered to 
this country—even by the gentleman 
from Michigan—is worth more than 
that of heads of any of these independ- 
ent agencies. I am pretty sure that the 
people of Michigan must agree, because 
they have sent him back every time he 
has offered for reelection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I admit 
all that. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississipi: 

“The salaries of Members of the Congress 
after the enactment of this bill shall be 
$22,500 per year.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I concede the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wanted to see how 
game some Members of this body are in 
connection with the consideration of 
their own salaries. I have made several 
speeches in the past that we ought to 
raise our salaries to $25,000 a year. We 
have an amendment offered now by my 
good friend from Mississippi—and I say 
that endearingly and complimentary, al- 
though he very seldom votes with me— 
which amendment would drag down 
others. As a matter of fact, we ought 
to have the courage to do what we should 
do. Let us be frank.about it. In a pe- 
riod of emotionalism: sometimes an 
amendment is adopted when rational 
judgment tells us it should not be 
adopted. What is the salary that we 
receive? Is it $12,000 or $15,000? Well, 
the salary a Member of Congress re- 
ceives is $12,000, with some kind of a 
$3,000 expense account. When I offered 
an amendment last year to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill giving us what 
every businessman throughout the coun- 
try and everybody else throughout the 
country gets from the angle of busi- 
ness deductions when they are on a trip 
other than their home city; the other 
body refused to go along. 

How many people realize that Mem- 
bers of Congress, coming from Boston 
and San Francisco and all parts of the 
country, as we do, are not allowed busi- 
ness deductions from our gross income, 
for our actual expenses in Washington 
in connection with our official duties? 
Any businessman in my district can 
come down here, hire a suite for a year; 
they can entertain—and I am not talk- 
ing about entertainment on our part be- 
ing a business deduction—but they can 
entertain and they can deduct it as a 
business expense from their gross in- 
come, and properly so. But, it is de- 
nied to Members of Congress. As a 
matter of fact, most of the people in the 
districts, when asked where the Con- 
gressmen live, think they live in the 
White House, and most of the people 
think that all of our expenses are paid, 
Out of the salary we receive we maintain 
two homes. Every Member has his 
problems. I gave up my law practice 
25 years ago, and I had a big one when 
I was elected, where I earned three times 
2s much; I had three times as much in- 
come as I then received as a Member of 
Congress. Every one of us makes sac- 
rifices to render public service. . I did 
not expect my amendment to be con- 
sidered, and I am not criticizing the 
point of order being made against it, but 
the fact remains we should consider this 
matter before this session is over and we 
should have the courage to face the sit- 
uation. The people of our districts will 
respect us. The people of our districts 
want us to receive a salary that would 
at least be consistent with the dignity 
of the position and the responsibilities 
that are ours. So, out of the amendment 
offered by my friend from Mississippi 
might come some good. However, his 
amendment should be defeated. In a 
moment of joyousness in our emotion- 
alism to take a crack at bureaucrats, we 
know what a sinister connotation is at- 
tached to it, but most of them are hon- 
orable men, whether serving in the ex- 
ecutive branch or any other branch, 
whether under a Democratic adminis- 
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tration or Republican administration. 
There are some down there that do 
things that are wrong, just the same as 
some things that some of us occasion- 
ally do are wrong, and I am not con- 
doning that. But, in a state of emo- 
tionalism, sometimes an amendment is 
accepted that otherwise should be re- 
jected. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated and I hope we will have the 
courage between now and the end of 
the session to consider the question of a 
proper, adequate salary for Members of 
the Congress. Iam willing to put myself 
before the people of my district on the 
question, which I did by offering this 
amendment. I am willing to go before 
the people of my district and argue this 
out. 

I have never yet failed to vote for an 
increase in salary for myself; whether as 
a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture or a Member of Congress, because I 
felt on each occasion it was justifiable. 
Certainly under the living conditions 
and the costs of today, the $15,000 gross, 
$12,000 salary and $3,000 expenses, is not 
an adequate salary even at a minimum 
for Members of the Congress. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Certainly it would be 
of enormous benefit to the Members of 
Congress from the standpoint of- their 
financial obligations and burdens if the 
term were extended to 4 years. I wonder 
if the gentleman would be disposed to 
support such an amendment. I intro- 
duced one at the opening of the session. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is an hon- 
est and a serious question about that. 
From the personal angle I would say 
“Yes.” However, I feel that one branch 
of the Congress should keep as close to 
the people as is possible. Recognizing 
the power of the argument for the 4-year 
term and recognizing the other elements 
involved, I am inclined to think I would 
not support that particular proposition. 
However, that has nothing to do with 
what Iam discussing. At least we ought 
to have the courage to approach the sit- 
uation and give ourselves the consider- 
ation to which we are entitled and which 
the people in every one of our districts 
will support. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat em- 
barrassed to follow two such distin- 
guished orators as have preceded me, but 
in view of the laughter that went 
through the Chamber during the talk 
by the gentleman from Mississippi I rise 
here to ask that you do consider this 
amendment in all seriousness. I com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi on 
offering the amendment, but I want 
especially to call to your attention the 
manner in which it is worded. This 
amendment does not reduce the salary 
of anyone if we follow the suggestion of 
the distinguished minority whip from 
Massachusetts. It merely states that 
these bureaucrats cannot get a higher 
salary than the Members of the United 
States Senate and the Members of the 
House of Representatives. If our sal- 
aries are raised, and I am not here to 
debate that issue, which is not before 
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the House, certainly the salaries of these 
bureaucrats can be raised. That is 
something that will have to be argued 
out at the particular time. 

The only justification I have ever 
heard advanced for the $17,500. salaries 
for these department heads while Mem- 
bers of Congress are receiving $12,500 is 
that unless we pay them these salaries 
we cannot get men who are qualified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 


-would like to explain one thing. This 


amendment does not touch the salary of 
a single Cabinet officer, even. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
only persons to whom it applies are these 
supergrade, top-level pet bureaucrats. 
It just cuts them down to our size. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BENTSEN.. I would like to make 
a suggestion on an amendment that we 
make all of these offices down there 
where they are having difficulty having 
good men elective offices and reduce 
them to $12,000 a year, and we will al- 
ways find some fellows who will run for 
those offices. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman stole my thunder. 
That is what I was coming to. But I 
was going to lay this predicate, and I will 
do it. As I look over this House of Rep- 
resentatives, and into the faces of some 
very able people, it seems to me that if 
they cannot get these bureaucrats by 
appointing them, that is get qualified 
people, all they need to do is to make the 
office elective. I am sure all of you feel 
you are able, and if some of you are em- 
barrassed to say you are, certainly you 
can refer any person questioning that 
back to your electorate who send you up 
here because when they think you are 
not qualified, they usually keep you at 
home. Many of you have been up here 
term after term. I say it is high time 
that this Congress accepted its own Te- 
sponsibilities and equalized the situa- 
tion so far as salaries are concerned. If 
we need a raise, and if a raise is justified, 
let us raise the salaries, but let us stop 
this business of paying many civil-serv- 
ice employee more than the salaries of 
the Members who have to run for elec- 
tion every 2 years, and who come up 
here and are expected, mind you— 
expected to have at their fingertips an- 
swers to thousands upon thousands of 
questions whereas the $17,500 bureau- 
crats are confined to only one phase of 
our economy. I just do not think it is 
right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a problem in my mind. I think I 
am rising in opposition to the amend- 
ment, but I am not sure I am entirely 
opposed to it. I think I should rise, 
however, Mr. Chairman, to say, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has also 
said, that the idea is admirable, I am 
wholly in favor of what the gentleman 
has in mind as to the comparison of 
the salaries, but I think the Congress 
will realize this is hardly the place to 
discuss it. Therefore, I suggest that the 
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amendment be not adopted. I would 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that the salary which he took as an 
example of salaries is one that we do 
not pay. Thatis an Army salary, which 
comes along with the officer who is as- 
signed to the work, and we do not pay 
it out of our budget. It is determined 
by his rank and not by our vote. That 
is an example of the reason this is a 
matter we should not discuss here, but 
in full at the appropriate time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If this 
is not the time and place to discuss it, 
where is the time and place? ‘This is 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I was just going to 
state that I think the time and place to 
discuss it is here but squarely on the 
issue, and that we should not decrease 
other salaries, but should be honest 
enough to raise our salaries and take 
care of our expenses. I am sure from 
experience in California and here that 
the people would support us. I say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, that 
I have one vote ready to vote for that 
any time it comes up. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman will recall that the present sal- 
aries of these so-called bureaucrats were 
fixed as a result of recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, which we car- 
ried outin this House. The Hoover Com- 
mission made another recommendation 
that we raise the salaries of Members of 
Congress. We get a lot of applause, but 
people are afraid in this House to take 
that action and carry out that recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I really could not ac- 
cept that statement that this was the 
result of the Hoover recommendations 
because we threw in a few of our own, 
and we also cut out the economies, 
which in the Hoover recommendations 
accompanied the broad recommendation 
to provide the money with which other 
salaries could be raised. Mr. Chairman, 
I suggest that we vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

I first became a Member of this body 
in 1939 and during all the time I served 
in Congress, I never asked that a con- 
stituent of mine be given a job by the 
Democratic administration, I suffered 
as did the rest of the country. Unfortu- 
nately, all of these bureaucrats are still 
here. Our administration has been in 
for 3 months, and, of course, we are all 
looking forward to weeding them out. 
Through some hocus-pocus, they have 
been retained in their jobs because of 
civil service, or in spite of it, and in my 
desire to see them out, I will vote for 
any legislation to accomplish this good 
result. People voted last November to 
throw them out. 

If no other opportunity is presented 
ftr us to remove them other than to 
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reduce their salaries, of course, I would 
vote for that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The only difference be- 
tween a bureaucrat in the other admin- 
istration and the present is that they are 
Democrats. 

Mr. BENDER. I am not asking that 
these employees be replaced. I want 
them out. This Congress was elected to 
reduce expenses. This is the time to do 
it, and this is the place. Whatever we 
do here in reducing expenses will help 
to achieve results. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to say to the 
distinguished minority leader that the 
other side has no monopoly on the record 
vote. There are many more of us who 
will vote for an increase for the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and will be glad of an 
opportunity to stand up and be recorded, 

Mr. BENDER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS of Mis- 
sippi) there were—ayes 38, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to see if we can come to some agreement 
for concluding debate on the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the bill and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, 5 minutes 
for the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs] and 5 minutes for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: On page 
44, line 4, strike out the proviso in lines 4 
to. 7, inclusive. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is intended to strike out 
that provision of this bill which would 
eliminate an Assistant Administrator 
who is concerned with authorizing proj- 
ects under section 213 which deals with 
cooperative housing. 

We have heard some very impassioned 
speeches about people owning their own 
homes. This amendment concerns a 
provision written into the law by which 
people may own their own homes in 
multiple-family dwellings, cooperative 
apartments. It is one of the very few 
ways in which private ownership of 
multiple-unit housing is possible, and I 
think every Member knows that the 
grave deficiencies in middle-income 
ee in the country are just in this 

eld. 

The Assistant Commissioner was 
originally set up in order to give this 
program a lift. What has been done 
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under the program so far, I understand 
is the following: 21,000 units have been 
built and $194 million in mortgages 
guaranteed. I think we all understand 
what the program is: These people club 
together with a great many having vet- 
erans’ preference in that way getting a 
bigger percentage of the building costs 
allowed as mortgage principal and get a 
lower interest rate of 4 percent and a 
longer term mortgage if they own the 
project as cooperatives, these multiple- 
family apartment houses. 

It is my understanding, and this seems 
to be the question about it, that there 
are over 100 projects in work in this 
particular department. They involve 
about 17,000 units and about $170 mil- 
lion of additional mortgage insurance. 
I discussed it with the chairman of the 
subcommittee. He has showed me all 
the facts and figures and there seems to 
be some difference of view over this mat- 
ter of the Assistant Commissioner of 
FHA. I think it is very important, be- 
cause it is a way to get middle-income 
housing and have apartment-house 
dwellers own their own units. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. This is the situation: 
There is no way you can continue some 
functions a little bit; you either have 
them or you do not have them, and this 
is one of them. There seemed to be very 
little feeling that it could not be elimi- 
nated with saving and without any ma- 
terial hurt. At the end of the year there 
had been 78 projects approved. It would 
no longer be necessary to work upon 
them. There were only 12 projects in 
process at the office; and there was a 
general feeling that the Assistant Com- 
missioners could be eliminated. 

We sent our investigators down to 
work on that. They recommended, as 
I read to the gentleman from New York— 
that they had had time to go into it 
only superficially—but they believed that 
it could be eliminated and that the posi- 
tion of Assistant Commissioner could be 
eliminated and whatever functions were 
necessary to be carried out could be car- 
ried out through the office of the Ad- 
ministrator himself rather than have the 
Assistant Commissioner. 

The gentleman from New York asked 
me if I thought this meant the elimina- 
tion or the continuation of the program. 
Section 213 still is in effect; we have not 
touched that. It is no liquidation. 

Mr. JAVITS. My information is that 
there are about 100 projects in work 
which includes applications in process. 
This is one of the few ways in which 
something can be done about middle- 
income housing. I think the Assistant 
Commissioner should be retained, and 
I hope very much the House will vote 
up this amendment, keeping the Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, PHILLLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York and then 
I would like to use my 5 minutes, if I 
may. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only two brief comments to make in con- 
cluding the debate. 

On page 4 of the report the committee, 
as I said in the general debate yesterday, 
the committee wrote in a provision say- 
ing that we did not want the TVA to 
continue action on their suggestion of 
moving the administrative offices from 
Knoxville to Muscle Shoals until after 
we had had the general hearings on the 
TVA bill in May. Members of the com- 
mittee went down to look at the situa- 
tion. There have been favorable com- 
ments on the idea, but also unfavorable 
comments until we know more about it, 
We came to that conclusion for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, the TVA did not think it neces- 
sary to say anything to the committee 
that they were going to move and obli- 
gate the Congress to an amount over 
$8 million. We think they should have 
taken it up with the committee and 
therefore should do so in proper order 
when they come up again. 

The other thing I think we should call 
the attention of the Congress to is the 
fact that this is not in effect any con- 
solidation. It means opening an office 
for administrative purposes at Muscle 
Shoals, retaining an office at Knoxville 
for the engineering staff and retaining 
an office at Chattanooga for the power 
employees. We feel that this, together 
with other policy matters, should be 
worked out before we take any action. ; 

I hold in my hand a letter addressed æ 
to a distinguished Member of this House, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], from the Administrator of the 
TVA and I read only the first sentence 
which states: 

In our view the decision of where the TVA 
Board hangs its hat is one the Board is par- 
ticularly fitted to make. 


Then it goes on to explain why the 
TVA should make such a decision, ap- 
parently without regard to the feelings 
of the Congress, 

I rise at this time, Mr. Chairman, only 
to make very clear to the TVA, and make 
it a matter of record, that the committee 
did not put this paragraph on page 21, 
just.to fill a vacant space in the report. 
We meant exactly what we said. We 
meant that there are wide policy de- 
cisions to be made which have some 
effect. We do not make them, They 
are made outside of our. committee. 
Rather than move the employees from 
86,000 square feet in Knoxville into 120,- 
000 square feet in Muscle Shoals for the 
same number of employees, and start 
this spreading out process, I think we 
should know more about it. We meant 
exactly what we said there. It is the 
intent of the Congress, supporting the 
committee, that no further action shall 
‘be taken on this matter until it has been 
heard by the proper committee of the 
Congress, which is the subcommittee on 
oe independent offices appropriation 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I take this time to 
agree with what the gentleman has said, 
with reference to TVA and also to com- 
pliment him on the fine way he has 
handled this bill. I must say he has been 
very exemplary in every respect. He 
showed a thorough knowledge of all parts 
of the bill and he handled the bill in a 
masterful manner. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I think the thanks should go 
from the chairman and the members of 
the committee to the Members of the 
House for the very kind reception and 
treatment we have had today and yester- 
day. Under the rule the Committee may 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Betts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4663) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 207, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. YATES. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves to recommit the bill, 
H.: R. 4663, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: On page 24, line 14, strike 
out all of line 14 after the comma, and strike 
out lines 15 through 21 and insert the fol- 
lowing: “That notwithstanding provisions of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not with respect to projects ini- 
tiated after March 1, 1949, (1) authorize dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1954 the commence- 
ment of construction of in excess of 35,000 
dwelling units, or (2) after the date of ap- 
proval of this act enter into any agreement, 
contract, or any arrangement which will bind 
the Public Housing Administration with re- 
spect to loans, annual contributions, or au- 
thorizations for commencement of construc- 


tion, for dwelling units aggregating in excess 
of 35,000 to be authorized for commence- 


ment of construction during any one fiscal 
year subsequent to the fiscal year 1954 unless 
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a greater number of units is hereafter au- 
thorized by the Congress.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 157, nays 245, not voting 30, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 27] 
YEAS—157 

Addonizio Fino Morrison 
Albert Fogarty Moss 
Aspinall Forand Moulder 
Auchincloss Forrester O'Brien, Ill. 
Ayres Prazier O'Brien, Mich. 
Bailey Friedel O'Brien, N. Y. 
Battle Fulton O'Hara, Ul, 
Bender Garmatz O'Neill 
Bennett, Mich, Gordon Patterson 
Blatnik Granahan Perkins 
Boggs Green Pfost 
Boland Gregory Philbin 
Bolling Hagen, Calif Pilcher 
Bolton, Haley olk 

Frances P, Hand Powell 
Bray. Hardy Preston 
Brooks, Tex, Hays, Ark Price 
Brown, Ga. Hays, Ohio Priest 
Buchanan Heller Rains 
Buckley Heselton Rayburn 
Burdick Holifield Reams 
Byrd Holmes Rhodes, Pa, 
Byrne, Pa. Holtzman Roberts 
Camp Howell Rodino 
Campbell Javits Rogers, Colo, 
Canfiela Jones, Ala. Rogers, Mass. 
Cannon Kean Roosevelt 
Carnahan Kee Sadlak 

Kelley, Pa. Saylor 
Celler Kelly, N. Y. Scott 
Chelf Kersten, Wis. Secrest 
Chudoff King, Calif. Seely-Brown 
Condon Kirwan Shelley 
Cooper Klein Sheppard 
Coudert Kluczynski Sieminski 
Cretella Landrum Spence 
Crosser Lane Sullivan 
Curtis, Mass, - Lanham Sutton 
Dawson, Ill, Lantaff Thornberry 
Deane Lesinski Tollefson 
Delaney McCarthy Trimble 
Dodd McCormack Vinson 
Dollinger Machrowicz Watts 
Donohue Mack, Ill Widnall 
Dorn, N. Y. Madden Wier 
Doyle Wigglesworth 
Eberharter Mailliard Withers 
Elliott Marshall Withrow 
Engle Metcalf Wolverton 
Evins Miller, Calif. Yates . 
Fallon Miller, Kans. Yorty 
Feighan ¥ Morano Zablocki 
Fine Morgan 
NAYS—245 

Abbitt Bow Dague 
Abernethy Boykin Davis, Ga 
Adair Bramblett Davis, Wis 
Alexander Brownson Dawson, Utah 
Allen, Calif, Broyhill Dempsey 
Allen, Ill. Derounian 
Andersen, Burleson Devereux 

H. Carl Busbey D'Ewart 
Andresen, Bush Dies 

August H. Byrnes, Wis. Dolliver 
Andrews Carlyle Dondero 
Angell Carrigg Dorn, 8. C. 
Arends Cederberg Dowdy 
Baker tham Durham 
Barden Chenoweth Ellsworth 
Bates Chiperfield Fenton 
Beamer Church Fernandez 
Becker Clardy Fisher 
Belcher Clevenger Ford 
Bennett, Fla, Cole, Mo. Fountain 
Bentley Cole, N. Y. Frelinghuysen 
Bentsen Colmer Gamble 
Berry Cooley Gary 
Betts Coon Gathings 
Bishop Corbett Gavin 
Bolton, Cotton Gentry 

Oliver P. Crumpacker George 
Bonin Cunningham Golden 
Bonner Curtis, Mo. win 
Bosch Curtis, Nebr., Graham 


Grant McConnell Schenck 
Gross McDonough Scherer 
Gubser McGregor Scrivner 
Gwinn McIntire Scudder 
Hagen, Minn cM Selden 
Hale McVey Shafer 
Halleck Mack, Wash. Sheehan 
Harden Mahon Short 
Harris Martin, Iowa Shuford 
Harrison, Nebr. Mason Sikes 
Harrison, Va. Matthews Simpson, Ill. 
Harrison, Wyo. Meader Simpson, Pa. 
Harvey errill Small 
Hébert Merrow Smith, Kans. 
Herlong Miller, Md, Smith, Miss. 
Hess Miller, Nebr, Smith, Va 
Hiestand Milter, N. Y. Smith, Wis. 
Hillelson Mills Springer 
Hillings Mumma Stauffer 
Hinshaw Murray Stringfellow 
Hoeven Neal Taber 
Hoffman, NI Nelson Talle 
Hoffman, Mich. Nicholson Thomas 
Holt Norblad Thompson, La, 
Hope Norrell Thompson, 
Horan Oakman Mich. 
Hosmer O'Hara, Minn, Thompson, Tex. 
Hruska Osmers ck 
Hunter Ostertag Utt 
Hyde Passman Van Pelt 

Patten Van Zandt 
James Pelly Velde 
Jarman Phillips Vorys 
Jenkins Pillion Vursell 
Jensen Poage Wainwright 
Johnson Poff Wampler 
Jonas, Il Poulson Warburton 
Jonas, N. C. Prouty Weichel 
Jones, Mo. Radwan Westland 
Jones, N. © Ray Wharton 
Kearney Reece, Tenn. © Wheeler 

J Reed, Ill. Whitten 

Keating Reed, N. Y. Wickersham 
Kilburn Rees, Kans. Williams, Miss, 
Kilday Rhodes, Ariz. Williams, N. Y 

Richards Willis 
Laird Riehiman Wilson, Calif. 
Latham Rivers Wilson, Ind. 
LeCompte Robeson, Va, ' Wilson, Tex: 
Long Robsion, Ky. Winstead 
Lovre Rogers, Fla. Wolcott 
Lucas Rogers, Tex. Young 
Lyle St. George Younger 

NOT VOTING—30 

Jackson Patman 
Brooks, La Judd Rabaut 
Brown,Ohio Karsten, Mo Regan 
Davis, Tenn, Keogh Riley 
Dingell King, Pa. Rooney 
Donovan Knox Staggers 
Edmondson McCulloch Steed 
Hart Molichan Taylor 
Hill Mutter Teague 
Hull O'Konski Walter 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs; 

On this vote: 


Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Jackson against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr, Rabaut for, 
against. 

Mr.,Multer for, with Mr, Riley against, 

Mr. Rooney for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. King of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr, Karsten of Missouri for, with Mr. 
Regan against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. O’Konski with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Hill with Mr. Staggers, 

Mr. Knox with Mr. Hart. 

Mr, Hull with Mr. Dingell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, , 
The bill was passed. 
‘ z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


with Mr. McCulloch 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


- Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD 
show that I was absent on account of 
illness on April 15, 1953, on rolicalls 23 
and 24. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
may have until midnight Friday to file 
sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
‘fornia? 

There was no objection. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H: R. 4664) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953; and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 20 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] and myself. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


York? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4664, with 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 


-ing of the bill was dispensed with. 


Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
WILSON] 


-ana [Mr, 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, chapter 1 of this þill pertains to 
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supplemental appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There were 12 items 
requested totaling $3,871,933. The com- 
mittee recommends 10 items totaling 
$1,271,648, which amounts to a 68-per- 
cent- cut. AIl except 3 of the items rec- 
ommended are mandatory in nature. 
These mandatory items are: 

Fiseal services, for refund of errone- 
ous collections, $100,000. 

District Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Fund, $41,500. 

United States courts for reimburse- 
ment for services rendered, $4,764. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, for care of the 
indigent insane, $824,243. 

Claims, suits, and judgments, total- 
ing $221,141. 

Of a requested $3,871,933 the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations deferred, with- 
out prejudice, action on one item for 
continuation of a sewer project. 

I wish to congratulate the members of 
the subcommittee for a good job on this 
bill, and I recommend that the Congress 
appropriate the amounts reported. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota tMr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Department of Agriculture re- 
quests are split into three items. One of 
them has to do with the ‘transfer of $3,- 
150,000 from funds now impounded by 
the Department of Agriculture. These 
funds will be used to get ready for the 
coming acreage control and marketing 
quotas which are in sight as of July 1 
for wheat and as of October 1 for cotton. 
It is necessary to get busy this spring in 
‘preparation for the announcement on 
‘wheat, especially as of July 1 of this year 
to take care of the next crop year, 1954. 

The second item has to do with the 
Forest Service. The very serious situa- 
tion in western Montana and Idaho 
which exists has been called to our atten- 
tion. The administration has asked us 
to make available for fiscal 1954 
$9,950,000, approximately, for the con- 
struction of access roads into this area 
which is being threatened by the spruce 
bark beetle. The only question before 
the committee and the Congress today is 
whether or not it is good business to put 
up $5,000,000 of that amount now and 
make this available so that the Forest 
Service can get to work and start con- 
struction of those access roads this 
spring, and in that way get a year ahead 
on this problem, and save as much as 


‘possible of this good timber. 


The third item has to do with making 
available an additional $7,500,000 ‘in 
loans for the rural telephone program. 

This constitutes practically what is in 
this bill for agriculture. I may say that 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture is in complete agreement on 


“this bill, 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H.. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
item for REA loans include telephone 
loans? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is for 
telephone loans exclusively for the Rural 
Electrification Administration. This is 
$7,500,000 in addition to the $25,000,000 
in 1953, to take care of the urgent cases 
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which have been called to the attention 
of the subcommittee. This additional 
loan authorization requested is very 
much needed. If I could personally do 
so, I would insert: $25 million here. 
We must and should push our telephone 
program as rapidly as is consistent with 
good business practice. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DIVISION OF EXPENSES 
The sums appropriated in this act for the 
District of Columbia shall, unless otherwise 
specifically provided for, be paid out of the 
general fund of the District of Columbia, as 
defined in the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Acts for the fiscal years involved. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I have made this pro 
forma motion primarily to explain the 
item on the measurement of the cotton 
acreage. The amount of money, as well 
as the telephone item, here made ayail- 
able for cotton, from funds heretofore 
frozen, is only for some preliminary 
work. Actually, it will. provide for 
meetings in each of: the counties to ex- 
plain what we will be up against and to 
get plans under way. We will have cot- 
ton allotments, apparently, next year. 
It is my belief, and I have reached that 
conclusion after conferences with many 
people, that we certainly should have 
measurement of cotton acreage this year 
because it will count in the determina- 
tion of allotments next year on individ- 
ual farms and for the following year as 
to State and county allotments. How- 
ever, in taking this matter up with the 
Department, they stated they would 
have time to complete the job of meas- 
uring cotton acreage after July 1. For 
that reason, the majority of this com- 
mittee felt that the subject should go 
over into the regular bill, which will be 
reported and which would take effect 
from and after July 1.. I mention that 
so that it might be understood that we 
have not passed over this subject mat- 
ter, but are leaving it for the regular 
bill. There is a small amount of money 
here to do the preliminary work. Of 
course, the Budget Bureau denied funds 
for such work in each bill. I am hope- 
ful the Committee will take care of the 
problem anyway. 

The other item just increases the loan 
authorization for the rural-telephone 
program. I think it is badly needed. 
As has been explained in a number of 
instances, they have options on prop- 
erties which would lapse prior to the 
time funds from the regular bill would 
be made available. This action failed by 
three votes a few weeks ago when I 
offered the motion to increase the tele- 
phone authorization in the first supple- 
mental. I hope those who opposed us 
then will go along with the chairman 
and our committee in the increase in 
this bill. 

I would like to review here the need 
for these funds. 

In our report last year, we stated: 

While there were some indications from 
witnesses appearing before the committee 
that a total of $50 million would be required 
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for the telephone program next year, the 
committee has decided to recommend the 
amount provided in the budget, together with 
a contingency fund of $10 million. The rec- 
ord of Congress on these programs over the 
years is-such that the committee feels that 
additional funds will be made available if 
needed. 


Today, I say: With a valuable program 
such as this just getting under way, I be- 
lieve it would be highly inadvisable to 
practically shut it down at this point be- 
cause of the Jack of loanfunds. We must 
remember, Mr. Speaker, that these are 
loan funds and not direct appropriations. 
These funds are borrowed from the 
Treasury for making-leans to rural co- 
operatives and will, as experience has 
shown us, be practically fully repaid plus 
interest. There is no ultimate cost to the 
taxpayers and unless loan applications 
meet the requirements. of the law, the 
money will not be withdrawn from the 
Treasury at all. In this connection, I 
wish to again call to your attention the 
splendid repayment record. of Rural 
Electrification, which is unusually good. 
The latest data available to our Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Agriculture 
shows that delinquency in repayments is 
running less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. Based on this splendid record, Mr. 
Speaker, there can be little doubt as to 
the eventual repayment of practically all 
of the loan funds made available by Con- 
gress for the REA and the REA tele- 
phone program. 

In January when the initial request for 
an additional $15 million in loan author- 
ization for this fiscal year was allocated, 
we had in mind then that only about 33 
of the most urgent pending cases of the 
611 applications on hand prior to June 30 
could be taken care of. Please also keep 
in mind that most of these urgent cases 
are those where loans must be approved 
before June 30 to enable borrowers to 
exercise options on properties needed and 
to meet other deadlines imposed on them 
by State regulatory bodies. Any unnec- 
essary delay now will create many dif- 
ficulties and in some cases direct finan- 
cial loss for these applicants. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Loan authorizations 

The basic amount authorized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1953, to be borrowed from the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the rural-telephone pro- 
gram is increased from “$25 million” to “$32,- 
500,000.” 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 5, from line 7 through line 
12. Mr. Chairman, on its face the lan- 
guage is out of order because it clearly 
amends existing law, and, therefore, is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. j 
Mr H. CARL - ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the point of order is 
clearly out of order. The language 
which the subcommittee has placed in 
the bill simply increases the amount of 
authorization for these particular loans, 
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and in my opinion, it is perfectly in 
order as we have written it in the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taser] desire 
to be heard on this point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Ido not, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CovupErT!] makes a point of order that the 
language of this paragraph is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. It is apparent 
from a reading of the language that a 
change is made in the basic act of the 
Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act of 1953. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 
pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4664), making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, directed him to report 
the same back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would it 
be possible for the subcommittee to ob- 
tain 5 minutes at this point to prepare 
a motion to recommit, to take care of 
the point of order which struck out the 
telephone program? 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has already been ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
sas motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution, House Resolution 216, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
. Resolved, That during the remainder of 
the 83d Congress the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor shall be composed of 28 
members, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF LOUISIANA, MO., 
SYNTHETIC FUEL PLANT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
time of. my colleagues in the House this 
afternoon to sound an alarm—an alarm 
over the start of a pattern of giving away 
the vital resources of the Nation. 

Plans for the disposal of the coal-to- 
oil demonstration plant at Louisiana, 
Mo., and the legislation now under con- 
sideration in the other body—and which 
has already passed the House—to give 
the States clear title to the tidelands 
should be warning enough for the Con- 
gress to be on guard against the new 
Republican administration's inclination 
to give control of important natural re- 
sources to private exploiters. 

I think there is ample justification for 
my fear in the light of a recent state- 
ment by Secretary of the Interior McKay 
at a meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors last week. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior said he is of the 
opinion that the Federal Government is 
holding on to too much public land and 
ought to give some of it, on a selective 
basis, to the States and private indus- 
try, but he would have the Government 
retain the western rangeland. I am 
afraid the States and private industry 
will select what is valuable and Uncle 
Sam will select what is left over. 

In the case of the plant at Louisiana, 
Mo., what Secretary McKay seems to 
forget is that this plant is more than 
an experiment. It is a vital part of our 
national defense picture. After an ex- 
penditure of $75 million or so it comes 
to the point of being successful and what 
does Secretary McKay do—he throws it 
out the window, apparently without 
thinking of the consequences. 

As time goes on the daily need for 
liquid fuel will become greater and 
greater and the disparity between the 

. need and American domestic production 
greater also. 

The coal industry and coal miners will 
suffer from the closing of the Louisiana, 
Mo., hydrogenation plant. The action 
should be of special significance to those 
interested in coal, because even con- 
servative forecasts indicate discovery 
production, and consumption of oil and 
gas are at such a pace as to make man- 
datory the production of these fuels 
from coal in the next decade. 

So I sound the alarm. Let us safe- 
guard our vital resources. Let us resist 
the pattern of the new administration 
of giving away our Nation’s assets. In 
this pattern I place the administration's 
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proposal to sell the. half-billion-dollar 
synthetic rubber industry; the tidelands 
oil legislation; an expected move by pri- 
vate industry to obtain naval oil deposits 
in Alaska, and various proposals to let 
private enterprise take control of natu- 
ral resources, hydroelectric projects, and 
portions of the public domain. 

The closing of the Missouri plant is the 
first victory of the oil lobby under the 
new administration. It is the big payoff. 

It is no use calling this a steal; itis a 
giveaway, just like bank night. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Knox (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the day, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. Yorty, for 3 days, on account of 
official business relating to national de- 
fense. 

Mr. Keocu (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN (for April 22 to May 5, 1953, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Mutter, for Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 22 and 23, on account of 
official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MacHrowicz and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Gordon and to include a resolu- 
tion, also two articles. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. DonouveE and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances. 

Mr. PovLson in two instances. 

Mr. ReeEp of New York in five instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JouNnson and to include a speech 
made by himself. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
speeches, one by Senator Bricker and 
one by Frank E. Holman. The latter is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$504, but notwithstanding the cost I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Van ZanpT in two instances. 

Mr. Witson of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ToLLEFSON in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter in each in- 
stance. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. ScuppEr and to include an edito- 
rial from a newspaper in Eureka, Calif. 

Mr. PHILLIPS and to include excerpts 
from letters regarding veterans’ appro- 
priations. 
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Mr. Evins and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 49 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
23, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


648. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year 1954 in the 
amount of $4,031,775 (H. Doc. 132); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

649. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1954, involving an increase of $48,680 
for the legislative branch (H. Doc. 133); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

650. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
memorandum from the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, relat- 
ing to the certification as to the adequacy 
of soil survey and land classification, pur- 
suant to the appropriation act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953 (Public Law 470, 
82d Cong.); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

651. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the eighth and ninth 
annual reports of operations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1951 and 1952, pursuant 
to section 8 (c) of the Fort Peck Project Act 
of May 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 403); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 490. A 
bill to authorize the use of the Sackets 
Harbor Military Cemetery for the burial of 
war and peacetime veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 305). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 1383.. A 
bill to provide for distribution of moneys of 
deceased restricted members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes not exceeding $500, and 
for other purposes; without .amendment 
(Rept. No. 306). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R.1571. A 
bill to amend the Alaska game law; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 307). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R.1812. A 
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bill relating to the activities of temporary 
and certain other employees of the Bureau 
of Land Management; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 308), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REES of Kansas: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 4654. A bill 
to provide for the exemption from the An- 
nual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 of certain 
officers in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 309). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2832. 
A bill to authorize Federal aid with respect 
to the costs of constructing that portion of 
an approved hospital project which was 
commenced without Federal participation 
and prior to January 1, 1953; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 310). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 4765. A bill to extend the time within 
which claims may be presented to the Indian 
Claims Commission; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 4766. A bill to amend the Navy ra- 
tion’ statute so as to provide for the serving 
of oleomargarine or margarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr, BENTSEN: 

H. R. 4767. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital In south 
Texas; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R.4768. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the National Housing Act to authorize in- 
surance of loans made to finance deep well 
irrigation systems; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 4769, A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the construction of certain pub- 
lie-school facilities on the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation at Rediake, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 4770. A bill to provide for taxation 
by the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand Teton 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R.4771..A bill to amend the penalty 
provisions applicable to persons convicted of 
violating certain narcotic laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: » 

H.R. 4772. A bill to permit deduction for 
income-tax purposes of certain expenses in- 
curred by working mothers in providing care 
for their children while they are at work; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 4773. A bill to simplify and consoli- 
date the laws relating to the receipt of com- 
pensation from dual employments under the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4774. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to pro- 
vide for the payment of insurance benefits 
to certain persons not within a class of per- 
mitted beneficiaries; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 4775. A bill to create a National 
Cemetery Commission for the consolidation 
of national cemetery activities within one 
civilian commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 4776. A bill to provide for increased 
penalties for violations of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4777. A bill to provide for the revoca- 
tion of the licenses of officers and the cer- 
tificates of service of seamen who violate 
the narcotics laws; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 4778. A bill conferring authority on 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia to regulate admission 
to the bar of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4779. A bill to authorize the adoption 
of a report relating to seepage and drainage 
damages on the Illinois River, Ill.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4780, A bill to provide for the perma- 
nent approval of certain State plans for aid 
to the blind under title X of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4781. A bill to proyide for a suitable 
and distinctive lapel button which may be 
worn by veterans of the Korean hostilities; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 4782. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense by makirig it possible for per- 
sons drafted under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 759, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
as well as all other personnel to choose the 
type of units in which they serve; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4783. A bill to provide for determina- 
tion through judicial proceedings of claims 
for compensation on account of disability or 
death resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty while 
serving in the active military or naval serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4784. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow deduction of certain 
premiums paid for life and fire insurance in 
computing income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4785. A bill to authorize the inter- 
service transfers of officers and enlisted per- 
sons of the Armed: Forces; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4786. A bill to prohibit the Govern- 
ment from furnishing stamped envelopes 
containing any lithographing, engraving, or 
printing; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 4787. A bill to protect striped bass; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 4788. A bill to facilitate the develop- 
ment of small reclamation projects; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 4789. A bill to repeal certain acts 
relating to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 4790. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to reduce the tax on long- 
distance telephone calls from 25 to 16 per- 
cent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4791. A bill to provide waiver of pre- 
miums on national service life insurance poli- 
cies for certain disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 4792. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall establish a national 
cemetery in Fort Reno, Okla., on certain 
lands presently under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4793. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces who suffer disability or death 
while performing travel to and from specified 
types of active duty, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H.R. 4794. A bill to amend section 241 (b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
remove the limitation upon the time within 
which a court may make recommendation to 
the Attorney General against the deporta- 
tion of an alien convicted of a crime or 
crimes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. R. 4795. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
require the use of peaceful procedures in 
lieu of strikes for recognition by labor or- 
ganizations not certified by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 4796. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, to provide a flexible 
duty on the importation of lead and zinc so 
as to stabilize the domestic production of 
such articles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for the filling of 
vacancies in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the event of a major disaster; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BOSCH: : 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution declaring 
Inauguration Day to be a legal holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 215. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims the 
bill (H. R. 2294) for the relief of the county 
of Riverside, Calif.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
Hino were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation whereby 
lands owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and under control of the Armed Forces 
in Waianae, Oahu, T. H., be offered for sale or 
exchange to the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, T. H.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 4797. A bill for the relief of Walter 

Mims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 4798. A bill for the relief of Walter 

Mims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 4799. A bill for the relief of Otho F. 

Hipkins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 4800, A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Porco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 4801. A bill for the relief of C. T. 
Freeman also known as Theodore C. Free- 
man; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

H. R. 4802. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Del Bove; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 4803. A bill for the relief of Argyrios 
G. Georgandopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELLER (by request) : 

H.R, 4804. A bill for the relief of Eliseva 
Kaufman (Saltz); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 4805. A bill for the relief of T. C. 

Elliott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R.4806. A bill for the relief of Donata 

Giorgio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4807. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Demetrias Petropoulous, sometimes 
known as Petropol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 4808. A bill for the relief of Jerzy 
George Birnbaum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4809. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Raitano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 4810. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Hahnl, his wife, Ninon Hahn], and their chil- 
dren, Ninon Marie, and Alexander Fritz; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: POWELL: 

H.R. 4811. A bill for the relief of David 
Clarence Hines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4812. A bill for the relief of Chin 
York Gay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. R. 4813. A bill for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flo- 
rescu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, RODINO: 

H. R.4814. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumiko Melillo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4815. A bill for the relief of Alexander 

Petsche; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 4816. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to Robert 
Graham a patent in fee to certain lands in 
the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: ` 


192. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. K. A. Graham, Route 5, Waterloo, Iowa, 
and about 30 other families living in or near 
Waterloo, Jesup, Dunkerton, and Fairbank, 
Iowa, urging enactment of H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

193. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Sofia 
Peterscn and others, Holly Hill, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Jesse E. Waller, minister, the 
First Methodist Church, Bartow, Fla., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, our Heav- 
enly Father, Thou hast made us in Thy 
spiritual image, and made us free and 
intelligent beings. We thank Thee for 
this good land in which we live, and for 
the great heritage that is ours as free- 
dom-loving people. We beseech Thee, 
O God, that Thou wilt inspire the minds 
and wills of these men who have been 
elected to high office, that they may lead 
our Nation aright according to Thy di- 
vine wisdom and purpose. Cause us to 
remember that righteousness exalteth 
a nation and that Thy favor is toward 
wise servants. Keep us diligent and 
steadfast in the things that make for a 
good and great people as we humbly 
seek Thy guidance. In the name of 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 22, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr, Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on April 22, 1953, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

8.147. An act for the relief of Sizuko 
Kato and her minor child, Meechiko; 

8.516. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Oenning; 

S. 682. An act for the relief of George Rod- 
ney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya); and 

8.954. An act for the relief of Robert 
Harold Wall. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 4 

H. R. 4663. An act. making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 


sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 4664. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 
The.Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
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States to lands beneath ravigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered last evening the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] has the 
floor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion provided I do not lose my right to 
the floor. : 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I understand that, 
pursuant to the proceedings at the con- 
clusion of the session of the Senate yes- 
terday, the Senator from Minnesota is to 
have the floor until he finishes his ad- 
dress, which will be in approximately an 
hour and a half from the opening of the 
session. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Do I understand 
that at the conclusion of the Senator's 
speech it is proposed to have a quorum 
called? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. President, for a few moments I 
should like to review some of the points I 
made yesterday. 

First, Senate Joint Resolution 13 does 
not meet the recommendations of the 
Attorney General of the United States in 
his. testimony before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Second, it 
ignores the testimony and the points 
which were carefully presented to the 
committee by representatives ofthe De- 
partment of State. Third, it is at var- 
iance with and in contradiction of the 
position taken by Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay. Fourth, the pending 
measure makes claims which cannot be 
justified in terms of international law or 
in respect. to the doctrine of national 
sovereignty. 

Mr. President, I submit that those are 
serious difficulties and indicate serious 
defects in the pending measure. Par- 
ticularly is it very serious to note that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, which is the 
main item of business before the Senate, 
is at variance with established doctrine 
as to the sovereignty of the United States 
over territorial seas, marginal séas, and, 
of course, all the land and water in- 
volved in the marginal seas. 

Yesterday I made note of the fact that 
in 1793 Thomas Jefferson proclaimed a 
3-mile belt around: the coasts of the 
United States as an extension of the ex- 
ternal sovereignty of the Government 
of the United States. I also produced 
evidence indicating that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through the 
Continental Congress, exercised sover- . 
eignty over the territorial seas and the 
marginal seas during the Revolutionary 
War, after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I submit that this is evidence 
which cannot be contradicted. It is evi- 
dence which is a part of the history of 
the United States of America. This his- 
tory, as Justice Story pointed out, is a 
continuous history of the exercise of na- 
tional sovereignty by a central govern- 
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ment, dating from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. President, other developments of 
yesterday’s discussion centered around 
the propaganda drive which has been 
carefully ~ nourished -and developed 
throughout the past 7 or 8 years for the 
passage of legislation which would give 
to certain States title—and I emphasize 
the word “title’—to the submerged 
lands off the shoreline or the coastline 
of the United States of America. 

I submit that such propaganda has led 
to false conclusions, has misrepresented 
the Case, and has misled the American 
people. The American people have been 
led to believe that we are talking about 
the tidelands, when, of course, that is not 
the issue. Again, let it be remembered 
that the tidelands are within the ju- 
risdiction of the respective States, just as 
is the land under lakes, rivers, bays, and 
inlets, as has been documented by one 
court case after another, Let it be fur- 
ther noted that the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Court pertaining to inland waters 
has been a consistent one from the be- 
ginning of this Republic. 

Let it be noted that the first time a case 
came before the Supreme Court relating 
to the territorial seas and the lands 
thereunder was in 1947. Let it be equally 
clear that in those cases the Supreme 
Court made note of the fact that the 
decision pertaining to marginal seas was 
a separate and distinct decision from 
that which pertained to the inland wa- 
ters and the land under the navigable 
rivers, lakes, and bays. 

I have mentioned the Illinois Central 
case as announcing the doctrine of the 
State trusteeship of land under the Great 
Lakes, a trusteeship which could not be 
violated. 

The Pollard case was the case which 
pertained to the tidelands proper. It was 
the case which referred to the State of 
Alabama. 

The Waddell case pertained to the 
bays. So we have a consistent, concrete 
doctrine insofar as the internal sover- 
eignty of the respective States is con- 
cerned over all inland waters, lands 
thereunder, rivers, bays, and eddies. 

The next question is, What about the 
territorial seas? What about the mar- 
ginal seas? What did the Court say? 

The Supreme Court in three decisions 
has ruled that the Federal Government 
has paramount rights in those seas. Not 
only has the Federal Government para- 
mount rights, but the Court pointed out 
in the California case in 1947 that the 
Federal Government has dominium and 
imperium—ownership and control, own- 
ership and jurisdiction. In the Texas 
case the Court not only used those Latin 
words, but placed the English equiva- 
lents, “ownership” and “control” in 
brackets. 

I have also tried to answer what I con- 
sider to be some of the pertinent points 
raised by the proponents of the Holland 
resolution. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
has stressed his point that Texas, by rea- 
son of its history, by reason of its back- 
ground, has a 3-league belt of 1042 miles 
off its coast into the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] pointed out that, regardless of the 
historical claims of Texas, when Texas 
was admitted into the Union she came in 
with no more rights than any other 
State. She came in on an equal footing 
with the Original Thirteen States. There 
is nothing to the contrary, and nothing 
that should in any way detract from 
those rights. As a result of admission 
into the Union she has the same rights as 
every other State—no more and no less. 
Many Americans have been led to believe 
that Texas came into the Union by 
treaty, which is not true. Texas came 
into the Union by a resolution of annexa- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the State of Texas acted 
upon that resolution, and, as I pointed 
out in my argument of yesterday, the 
equal-footing clause is something more 
than modern doctrine. 

When the Supreme Court, in the Texas 
case, invoked the equal-footing clause in 
the resolution of admittance of Texas to 
the Union, it was not establishing a new 
doctrine. It was only reiterating the 
doctrine which had been accepted in this 
country since 1787 and 1789. 

I submit that the burden of proof rests 
upon the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion to submit any evidence to the con- 
trary. ‘The historical evidence of the 
United States is that every one of the 
48 States has come in on the basis of 
equal footing—no more privileges than 
the others, and no less. Yet I submit 
that there are some who would like to 
have greater privileges than some others, 
What we are really talking about is a 
parity, or equal footing—each State 
shall have equal treatment. 

I say that the burden of proof rests 
upon the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 to show any evidence of 
State ownership in the territorial seas. 

I would say to my friends of the fourth 
estate that as they write their stories 
about this debate they should ask the 
question, Where is the evidence that the 
States on the coast ever could claim own- 
ership? How can they claim ownership 
of the territorial seas? Where is the 
legal doctrine which gives them the right 
to claim ownership of the submerged 
lands? Their case for ownership is built 
on the fallacious assumption that since 
there must be internal sovereignty on the 
part of the States with respect to in- 
ternal waters, therefore they have the 
right to external sovereignty with re- 
spect to the marginal seas. The whole 
corpus of international law is a re- 
pudiation of this argument. 

I shall address myself in a few mo- 
ments to the international implications. 
For this is not an ordinary legislative de- 
bate. It goes into the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Nation in its foreign rela- 
tions. 

I also pointed out during my remarks 
yesterday that the purpose of the Con- 
stitution was to prevent jungle warfare 
between the States. I said that the Con- 
stitution provides an equilibrium in the 
Republic. It was framed and adopted 
for the purpose of promoting domestic 
equilibrium and justice and to prevent 
domestic warfare and domestic argu- 
ment and domestic injustice. Senate 
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Joint Resolution 13 will give us constant 
litigation in the courts. It will give us 
more trouble between the States. Fur- 
thermore, it will not give us justice, be- 
cause some States will claim for them- 
selves rights from the national sovereign 
which they cannot claim under any law. 

These arguments require an answer, 
Mr. President. They cannot be ignored. 

Mr. President, one other point which 
I raised yesterday concerned the pe- 
culiar nature of the Federal structure 
and the unique functions and powers of 
the Supreme Court. It should be noted 
that section 1, article IIT, of the 
Constitution, establishing the Supreme 
Court, gives the Court original jurisdic- 
tion to settle disputes between States 
and between States and. the Federal 
Government. Why? I read from the 
Federalist Papers, in which Alexander 
Hamilton made note of the purposes of 
the Judiciary. He was fearful that a 
majority in the Congress might disrupt 
the Federal system and might give to 
some States more than to other States. 
The reason for giving the Supreme 
Court original jurisdiction in cases in- 
volving the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to keep a semblance .of 
balance and to prevent a struggle for 
power amongst the States. 

I submit that the Constitution does 
not provide for such disputes to be ad- 
judicated by Congress. They are cases 
in equity. Such cases should go directly 
to the Supreme Court. 

I think that we should come to grips 
with that issue. Yet we hear talk about 
States rights. States rights for whom? 
States rights for 43 States or for. 2 or 3 
States? 

The Anderson counterproposal gives 
States rights to all the States. It is 
generous. It gives to the coastal States 
374% percent of all revenues from oil and 
an additional share from revenue which 
may come into the Treasury of the 
United States to be distributed amongst 
all the 48 States. It applies the prin- 
ciple of the Mineral Leasing Act. That 
act requires, in the State of Wyoming, 
for example, that of the oil extracted 
from lands owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 3744 percent of the revenue 
shall be kept by the State of Wyoming, 
The balance goes to the Federal Treas- 
ury, either to be distributed amongst 
the States or for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the program. ‘That is the 
formula the Anderson bill applies to the 
submerged lands under the sea. That 
is fair. That is equitable. That is equal 
treatment. It is respect for States’ 
rights. 

The Anderson bill is directed toward 
simplification and clarification of the 
problems before us. I maintain again 
today that Senate Joint Resolution 13 
does not simplify. It confuses. It will 
result in untold litigation. It is a step 
out of line with our national history. 

Mr. President, that is how I concluded 
my remarks of yesterday. I was citing 
the record of the testimony of the At- 
torney General. The testimony of the 
Attorney General before the committee 
does not jibe either with the terms of 
the joint resolution or with the argu- 
ments made in favor of it, It does not 
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jibe with the platform of the Republi- 
can Party. It does not jibe with the 
statements which the Republican can- 
didate made in the recent campaign. 
Let me read, for example, some state- 
ments which were made with respect to 
the question we are now considering. 
The Republican platform says: 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
rights to all lands and resources beneath 
navigable inland and offshore waters with- 
in their historic boundaries. 


But the States have had no rights to 
the submerged lands of their coastlines. 
The assertion of a right does not mean 
that it is valid. The assertion of a claim 
to property does not mean that the 
claimant owns it. So it is wrong to speak 
of restoring the States rights in these 
submerged lands. 

In New Orleans on the 13th of October, 
the Republican presidential candidate 
stated: 

Twice by substantial majorities both 
Houses of Congress have voted to recognize 
the traditional concept of State ownership 
of these submerged areas. Twice these acts 
of Congress have been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. I will approve such acts of Congress. 


That is the commitment approving 
the joint resolution. 

But this traditional concept of State 
ownership of these submerged areas 
has never existed at law. 

Later in the same speech, at New Or- 
leans, on the 13th of October, the Re- 
publican presidential candidate said: 

So, let me be clear in my position on the 
tidelands and all submerged lands. and re- 
sources beneath inland and offshore waters 
which le within historic State boundaries. 
As I have said before, my views are in line 
with my party's platform. I favor the recog- 
nition of clear legal title to these lands in 
each of the 48 States, 


Let me say to the proponents of the 
joint resolution: “You did get a pledge 
for clear legal title to the lands in each 
of the 48 States. You did get that pledge, 
but it is very peculiar language.” The 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, came 
before the committee and recom- 
mended no title. 

Later on, at Lubbock, Tex., on Oc- 
tober 14, the then candidate now our 
President, said: 

Along with this, and in furtherance of my 
conviction that we must fight against grow- 
ing centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, I spoke briefly on the tide- 


lands—the oil lands—question, off your 
coast. 


You will note Mr. President, that Mr. 
Eisenhower even used the word “tide- 
lands.” However, the tidelands off the 
coast are not a subject of debate. We 
are talking about the submerged lands 
under the territorial seas and the mar- 
gina] seas; we are not talking about the 
tidelands. 

Mr. Eisenhower went on to say: 

I spoke briefly on the tidelands—the oil 
lands—question, off your coast, and in do- 
ing so I took my stand against the opposi- 
tion. I said I believed that these lands be< 
longed just exactly where they have þe- 
longed for more than 100 years— 

Mr. President, if the gentleman who 
now is our great President had only 
stopped there, that would have been rea- 
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sonable. But he ‘continued, in these 
next six words— 


with the States that own them. 


Mr. President, the only States that 
own the submerged lands are the United 
States of America. The only States that 
have title to the lands under the terri- 
torial sea, within the 3-mile belt, are the 
United States of America. Mr. Justice 
Story’s commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion and Mr. Justice Sutherland’s deci- 
sion in the case of United States against 
Curtiss Wright constitute ample legal 
opinion to that effect. In the Supreme 
Court case of United States against Cur- 
tiss-Wright the Court said that sover- 
eignty is indivisible; that the external 
sovereignty of the United States cannot 
be divided; but that once the States en- 
tered the Union, external sovereignty 
rested in the Government of the United 
States of America. 

At Long Beach, Calif., the presidential 
candidate said on October 9: 

For 109 years or more the lands under the 
seus along our coasts have been held by the 
courts and by the agencies of the Govern- 
ment to belong to the State. 


Mr. President, if Mr. Eisenhower 
meant. the lands on the shore where the 
tide ebbs and flows, he was correct. But 
there is no relevant court decision which 
holds that the lands under the seas along 
the coasts are held by the States. There 
are no court cases which hold that the 
States have title to the lands under the 
sea. 

Then, on October 13, at New Orleans, 
La. the President—at that. time the 
candidate—said: 

State ownership of lands and resources 
beneath inland and offshore navigable waters 
is a long recognized concept. 


Mr. President, that is not so. It is true 
in the case of inland waters. However, 
in that statement the grouping together 
of inland waters and offshore navigable 
waters was misleading. 

There were those who said, “If you 
have control of the inland water, of 
course you have external control.” 

But, Mr. President, I repeat again that 
the sovereignty of the Government of 
the United States externally in the mar- 
ginal seas and in the territorial seas is 
an indivisible one, an undivided one, 
and it has no relevancy to the so-called 
inland waters sovereignty of the respec- 
tive States. The Constitution of the 
United States gave the Central Govern- 
ment exclusive powers in matters of 
foreign relations. 

Mr. President, the burden of proof 
rests upon the proponents of the joint 
resolution to show why it is that the 
Attorney General testifies one way and 
the head of the administration talks 
another way. That is where the burden 
of proof rests. Unfortunately, that bur- 
den of proof has not as yet been ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. President, I think it likely that if 
the pending joint resolution is enacted, 
it will be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts. In the Illinois Central case; 
pertaining to inland waters, the Court 
said the State of Illinois could not sell, 
give away, or relinquish title to the lands 
under Lake Michigan, because those 
lands were held in trust for all the people 
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of the State. The important point here 
is that the waters of the marginal seas 
and the Continental Shelf—like the 
waters of Lake Michigan, which were 
dealt with in the Illinois Central case— 
are “of public concern to the whole 
people.” 

I remind the proponents of the joint 
resolution that they are dealing with 
land which belongs to the whole people, 
and they are trying to take squatters” 
rights for certain States. The legal 
rights have been determined by the 
Court. These rights to the submerged 
lands under the marginal seas are in the 
United States of America. 

The issue has been brought to Con- 
gress in an effort to overrule the decision 
of the Court. So questions affecting 
equitable rights, questions dealing with 
property, or disputes over the ownership 
of property, are submitted to a political 
body. That should not be done. Such 
questions should be submitted to a judi- 
cial body for adjudication. It is the 
Court which is the protector of the integ- 
rity and basic soundness of the Federal 
structure. We are not dealing with a 
mere legislative matter, Mr. President; 
we are dealing with a constitutional 
matter. 

Congress should take the greatest care 
before passing legislation which, on the 
face of it, seems to be unconstitutional. 

Further, I believe that when the Con- 
gress acts it ought to act so as to clarify 
issues, not so as to raise further doubts 
and further legal issues. As matters 
stand today, all legal issues are resolved, 
The States control and own the ‘tide< 
lands, and the lands beneath navigable 
inland waters, and historic bays and har- 
bors. The Federal Government controls 
and owns the marginal seas, and asserts 
jurisdiction and control over the na- 
tional resources of the subsoil and sea- 
bed of the Continental Shelf as an inci- 
dent of external sovereignty. All of 
these issues are settled, and now, it 
seems, we are to begin raising them 
again. 

This seems to me to be the most un= 
wise policy conceivable. Not only is the 
Congress asked to pass legislation which 
appears to be unconstitutional, the Con- 
gress is further asked to overturn estab- 
lished law and legal opinion to accom- 
plish an ill-conceived objective. In do- 
ing so it would reopen many legal issues 
and subject the development of our most 
important natural resources to untold 
legal delay. 

Legally, Senate Joint Resolution 13 
thus appears to be a most unwise meas- 
ure. I propose now to examine some of 
its public-policy implications which ap- 
pear to me to be equally foolhardy. 

The indefinite, confused, clouded, and 
very possibly untoward effects of the Hol- 
land joint resolution are most danger- 
ous, I believe, in two fields. One of these 
is the field of international law, where a 
traditional United States policy and fu- 
ture United States interest are en- 
dangered. 

Our traditional policy has been to 
press for and to uphold the doctrine of 
the 3-mile limit of territorial waters in 
international law. This policy has been 
based firmly on the national interest of 
the United States, and our interest in it 
remains the same today. That interest 
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stems from the fact that we are a great 
maritime power—the greatest in the 
world today—with the natural interest 
of a maritime power in maximum free- 
dom of the seas. It stems from the con- 
siderable fishing industry of our country, 
and our desire to obtain natural freedom 
for that industry. It stems from our 
position as a trading nation, with a vital 
interest in the free movement of our 
shipping. 

The doctrine of the 3-mile limit has 
had a long and tortuous development. 
The United States was a leader in the 
development of that doctrine and it cost 
us a lot of effort. It is being questioned 
by many nations today and it is cer- 
tainly unwise for us to question or repu- 
diate the leading role we have played in 
the protection of that doctrine, since it 
is vital to our interest that we continue 
to protect it. 

In the development of the 3-mile doc- 
trine in the last century, the United 
States, as I have said, took thelead. The 
Scandinavian and Iberian nations op- 
posed this doctrine, claiming a wider 
margin. Let me read the Senate a pas- 
sage from Thomas Wemyss Fulton’s the 
Sovereignty of the Sea, page 681: 

The diversity in practice between the 
Iberian and Scandinavian States and the 
other states of Europe may be traced to 
the modes by which the limits were 
evolved. In the former case, the bound- 
aries were fixed in the middle of the 
18th century, without special reference to 
the range of guns of the time. The 3-mile 
zone, on the other hand, was developed early 
in the last century from the doctrine of 
Bynkershoek, 3 miles being then looked upon 
as approximately the range of cannon, 

The general adoption of this limit * * * 
was due in great measure to the preponder- 
ating infiuence of Great Britain and America 
in maritime affairs, the lesser states follow- 
ing their example, willingly or with reluc- 
tance. It is not too much to say, indeed, 
that the 3-mile boundary in its origin and 
development is an Anglo-American doctrine, 
its authors being Washington and Lord 
Stowell, 


Now, the first assertion of the 3-mile 
doctrine by this country was, as we all 
know, made by Thomas Jefferson for 
George Washington in 1793. The two 
letters in which Jefferson made this 
claim have often been quoted here and 
I do not intend to read them. I would, 
however, like to incorporate them in my 
remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the two let- 
ters were ordered ‘to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPENDIX C: STATE DEPARTMENT DELINEATION 
OF NATIONAL TERRITORIAL WATERS 
1. MR. JEFFERSON, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO MR. 
GENET, MINISTER OF FRANCE 
GERMANTOWN, November 8, 1793. 

Sir: I have now to acknowledge and an- 
swer your letter of September 13, wherein 
you desire that we may define the extent of 
the line of territorial protection on the 
coasts of the United States, observing that 
Governments and jurisconsults have differ- 
ent views on this subject. 

It is certain that, heretofore, they have 
been much divided in opinion as to the 
distance from their seacoasts, to which 
they might reasonably claim a right of pro- 
hibiting the commitment of hostilities. The 
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greatest distance, to which any respectable 
assent among nations has been at any time 
given, has been the extent of the human 
sight, estimated at upward of 20 miles, 
and the smallest distance, I believe, claimed 
by any nation whatever, is the utmost range 
of a cannon ball, usually stated at 1 sea 
league. Some intermediate distances have 
also been insisted on, and that of 3 sea 
leagues has some authority in its favor. The 
character of our coast, remarkable in con- 
siderable parts of it for admitting no vessels 
of size to pass near the shores, would entitle 
us, in reason, to as broad a margin of pro- 
tected navigation, as any nation whatever. 
Not proposing, however, at this time, and 
without a respectful and friendly communi- 
cation with the powers interested in this 
navigation, to fix on the distance to which we 
may ultimately insist on the right of protec- 
tion, the President gives instructions to the 
officers, acting under his authority, to con- 
sider those heretofore given them as re- 
strained for the present to the distance of 
1 sea league, or 3 geographical miles 
from the seashores. This distance can admit 
of no opposition, as it is recognized by treaties 
between some of the powers with whom we 
are connected in commerce and navigation, 
and is as little or less than is claimed by any 
of them on their own coasts. 

Future occasions will be taken to enter 
into explanations with them, as to the ulte- 
rior extent to which we may reasonably carry 
our jurisdiction. For that of the rivers and 
bays of the United States, the laws of the 
several States are understood to have made 
provision, and they are, moreover, as being 
landlocked, within the body of the United 
States. 

Examining, by this rule, the case of the 
British brig Fanny, taken on the 8th of 
May last, it appears from the evidence, that 
the capture was made 4 or 5 miles from 
the land, and consequently without the line 
provisionally adopted by the President, as 
before mentioned. 

I have the honor to be, etċ., 

Tu: JEFFERSON. 


2, MR. JEFFERSON, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO MR, 
HAMMOND, BRITISH MINISTER 
GERMANTOWN, November 8, 1793. 

Sır: The President of the United States 
thinking that before it shall be finally de- 
cided to what distance from our sea shores 
the territorial protection of the United States 
shall be exercised, it will be proper to enter 
into friendly conferences and explanations 
with the powers chiefly interested in the 
navigation of the seas on our coast, and re- 
lying that convenient occasions may be taken 
for these hereafter, finds it necessary in the 
meantime, to fix provisionally on some dis- 
tance for the present Government of these 
questions. You are sensible that very differ- 
ent opinions and claims have been heretofore 
advanced on this subject. The greatest dis- 
tance to which any respectable assent among 
nations has been at any time given, has been 
the extent of the human sight, estimated at 
upwards of 20 miles, and the smallest dis- 
tance I believe, claimed by any nation what- 
ever is the utmost range of a cannon ball, 
usually stated at 1 sea league. Some in- 
termediate distances have also been insisted 
on, and that of 3 sea leagues has some 
authority in its favor. The character of our 
coast, remarkable in considerable parts of it 
for admitting no vessels of size to pass near 
the shores, would entitle us in reason to as 
broad a margin of protected navigation as 
any nation whatever. Reserving however 
the ultimate extent of this for future delib- 
eration the President gives instructions to 
the officers acting under his authority to con- 
sider those heretofore given them as re- 
strained for the present to the distance of 
1 sea league or 3 geographical miles from the 
seashore, : This distance can admit of no 
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opposition as it is recognized by treaties 
between some of the powers with whom we 
are connected in commerce and navigation, 
and is as little or less than is claimed by any 
of them on their own coasts. For the juris- 
diction of the rivers and bays of the United 
States the laws of the several States are 
understood to have made provision, and they 
are moreover as being landlocked, within the 
body of the United States. 

Examining by this rule the case of the 
British brig Fanny, taken on the 8th of May 
last, it appears from the evidence that the 
capture was made 4 or 5 miles from the 
land, and consequently without the line pro- 
visionally adopted by the President as before 
mentioned. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Jefferson’s claim 
for territorial waters extending 1 league, 
or 3 miles, was derived from the prac- 
tice which grew up in the 18th century, 
under which nations claimed territorial 
seas within the range of a cannon shot. 
Jefferson’s statement was the first such 
statement by a nation, adopting 3 miles 
as the range of a cannon shot, and there- 
by as the range of territorial waters. 
Thus, the United States clearly took the 
lead. In 1794 the United States Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the dis- 
trict courts to take cognizance of all cap- 
tures made within 3 miles of American 
shores, which was a further step in the 
development of the 3-mile doctrine. 

It is not my purpose to discourse at 
any length here upon the doctrine of the 
3-mile limit and its history. It is only 
fair to say that in the early days of this 
country this limit was not always ad- 
hered to in official statements and pro- 
nouncements. But the United States 
was more consistent in advocating this 
doctrine than were other nations, and 
this was particularly true in the second 
half of the 19th century, when it had 
become clear that that doctrine was in 
the interest of the United States. 

There has been one principal excep- 
tion to American support of the 3-mile 
limit and that concerns that limit where 
smuggling is involved. In this regard, 
the United States has supported exten- 
sions of boundaries—and, as has often 
been pointed out, this is probably the 
explanation of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848, and has been the ration- 
ale of our State Department in interpret- 
ing that treaty and the boundary it set. 

In this century, the United States has 
steadfastly stood by the 3-mile limit. 
In 1902, for example, the American 
agent in the arbitration case of a dis- 
pute with Russia regarding the capture 
of American sealers off the Russian 
coast declared: 

The Government of the United States 
claims, neither in Bering Sea nor in its other 
bordering waters, an extent of jurisdiction 
greater than a marine league from its shores, 
but bases its claims to such jurisdiction upon 
the following principle: The Government of 
the United States claims and admits the 
jurisdiction of any state over its territorial 
waters only to the extent of a marine league 
unless a different rule is fixed by treaty be- 
tween two states; even then the treaty states 
alone are affected by the agreement. 


At the Hague Conference of 1930 the 
United States supported and worked for 
adoption of the 3-mile limit. 

The letter of Under Secretary of State 
Thruston B, Morton to the chairman of 
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the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, with reference to the Hol- 
land measure, sums up the United States 
position very well: 

With respect to claims of States in the 
seas adjacent to their coasts, the general pol- 
icy of the United States is to support the 
principle of freedom of the seas. Such free- 
dom is essential to its national interests, 
It is a time-honored principle of its concept 
of defense that the greater the freedom and 
range of its warships and aircraft, the better 
protected are its security interests. It is 
axiomatic of its commercial interest that the 
maintenance of free lanes and air routes is 
vital to the preeminence of its shipping ton- 
nage and air transport, and it is becoming 
evident that its fishing interests depend in 
part—and may come more so to depend in 
the future—upon fishing resources in seas 
adjacent to the coasts of foreign states. 

Pursuant to its policy of freedom of the 
seas, this Government has always supported 
the concept that the sovereignty of coastal 
States in seas adjacent to their coasts (as 
well as the lands beneath such waters and 
their space above them) was limited to a 
belt of waters 3 miles width, and has vigor- 
ously objected to claims of other States to 
broader limits. 


The term “states” means “nations.” 

In the circumstances, the Department is 
much concerned with the provisions of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 which would permit 
the extension of the seaward boundaries of 
certain States of the United States beyond 
the 3-mile limit traditionally asserted by the 
United States in its international relations. 
Such an extension of boundaries would com- 
pel this Government, now committed to the 
defense of the 3-mile limit in the interest of 
the Nation as a whole, to modify this na- 
tional policy in order to support the special 
claims of certain States of the Union, for 
obviously, the territorial claims of the States 
cannot exceed those of the Nation. 

Likewise, if this Government were to aban- 
don its position on the 3-mile limit it would 
perforce abandon any ground for protest 
against claims of foreign states to greater 
hreadths of territorial waters. 

Such a result would be unfortunate at a 
time when a substantial number of foreign 
states exhibit a clear propensity to break 
down the restraints imposed by the principle 
of freedom of the seas by seeking extensions 
of their sovereignty over considerable areas 
of their adjacent. seas. 


Do not say that we are not warned. 
Let the record be perfectly clear. If we 
enact this joint resolution we will have 
told the countries of the world, “Get all 
you can get.” Mr. President, when we 
do that, we are going to have trouble with 
every one of our fishing treaties, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] pointed out. The Republican plat- 
form, strange to say, dealt with sub- 
merged lands, within the historic bound- 
aries, and yet in the next sentence it 
said: 

~ We favor protection of our fisheries. 


But, Mr. President, the Secretary of 
State says that we cannot protect our 
fisheries if we abandon the 3-mile limit, 
. We are having trouble with Mexico 
right now, Mr. President. 

I read further from Mr. Morton’s let- 
ter: 

-A change of -position regarding the 3-mile 
limit on the part of this Government is very 
likely, as past experience in related fields 
establishes, to be seized upon by other States 
as justification or excuse for broader and 
even extravagant claims over their adjacent 
seas, Hence, a realistic appraisal of the situ- 


ation would seem to indicate that this Gov- 
ernment should adhere to the 3-mile limit 
until such time as it is determined that the 
interests of the Nation as a whole would be 
better served by a change or modification of 
policy, 


Mr. President, I ask the proponents of 
the measure to answer the State Depart- 
ment. To fool with the 3-mile limit is to 
open up a Pandora’s box of troubles. 

It is well known that the rules of in- 
ternational law are more tenuous and 
more susceptible of change and violation 
than are rules of national or domestic 
law. Certainly that is the position to- 
day with respect to the 3-mile limit. 
There is great danger that the Holland 
bill will give rise to more nations claim- 
ing extended boundaries. There has 
been a great deal of this already, and 
the United States has so far been op- 
posed to it. 

I might point out that doctrines of in- 
ternational law generally grow up either 
out of treaties and conventions, or by 
long uncontested usage. 

This is an essential of international 
law, but in order to establish the United 
States position on this point, let me 
quote from a letter of Secretary of State 
Seward to the Foreign Minister of Spain 
in 1862: 

Nevertheless ft cannot be admitted, nor, 
indeed, is Mr. Tassara understood to claim, 
that the mere assertion of a sovereign, by an 
act of legislation, however solemn, cam have 
the effect to establish and fix its external 
maritime jurisdiction. His right to a juris- 
diction of 3 miles is derived not from his own 
decree but from the law of nations, and ex- 
ists even though he may never have pro- 
claimed or asserted it by any decree or dec- 
laration whatsoever. 

He cannot, by a mere decree, extend the 
limit and fix it at 6 miles, because, if he 
could, he could in the same manner, and 
upon motives of interest, ambition, or even 
upon caprice, fix it at 10, or 20, or 50 miles, 
without the consent or acquiescence of other 
powers which have a common right with 
himself in the freedom of all the oceans, 
Such a pretension could never be success- 
fully or rightfully maintained (I Moore’s 
Digest 710). 


In this light the unilateral assertion 
of a 1014-mile seaward boundary by the 
Republic of Texas in 1836 is very ques- 
tionable at international law. Since the 
Republic of Texas only lasted for 10 
years, there was insufficient time for 
usage to develop. And there is not one 
treaty or document during that 10-year 
period which indicates that any other 
nation ever recognized Texas’ claim to a 
10-mile seaward boundary. 

The State Department’s traditional 
advocacy of the 3-mile limit sheds a 
good deal of doubt on the matter of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo—the only 
exception to the general American pol- 
icy of territorial waters of only 3 miles 
which has ever been claimed. It seems 
clear that this treaty set a 3-league 
limit only for. purposes of customs and 
the prevention of smuggling. The 
State Department of the United States 
has consistently so interpreted it and 
does not consider that treaty an excep- 
tion from the general United States 
claim to territorial waters of only 3 
miles. 

Secretary of State Buchanan’s inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
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Hidalgo, when the British protested this 
treaty in 1848, should be noted: 


The stipulation in this treaty can only 
affect the rights of Mexico and the United 
States. If, for their mutual convenience, 
it has been deemed proper to enter into such 
an arrangement, third parties can have no 
just cause for complaint. The Government 
of the United States has never Intended by 
this stipulation to question the rights which 
Great Britain or any other power may pos- 
sess under the laws of nations (I Moore's 
Digest 730). 


As the last word on this point, let me 
cite the letter of the Department of State 
to Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, of 
December 30, 1949. It will be recalled 
that Senator Connally had written to the 
State Department, asking the following 
questions: 


1. Does the Department of State recognize 
the 3-league boundary of Texas in the Gulf 
of Mexico as binding upon Mexico and its 
citizens? 

2. Does the Department of State recognize 
the three-league boundary. of Texas in the 
Gulf of Mexico as binding upon the United 
States and its citizens? 

3. Are there now pending in the State De- 
partment any objections from other nations 
to this boundary, and the 3-league area of 
territorial waters off the coast of Texas? 


The State Department replied to Sen- 
ator Connally, and I want to read part 
of that reply: 


Accordingly, this United States Govern- 
ment claims and asserts an extent of ter- 
ritorial waters in the Gulf of Mexico and 
elsewhere along its coast of 3 marine miles. 
It does not recognize any claim other than 
its own as binding on the relations of the 
United States with foreign nations. It does 
not, therefore, recognize the Texas claims 
of 3 leagues as binding for imternational 
purposes and does not recognize the Texas 
claim as binding upon Mexico or the na- 
tionals of Mexico, f 


Senator Connally’s third question re- 
ferred to whether or not there were now 
pending in the State Department any 
protests with regard. to the presumed 
3-league Texas seaward boundary. The 
Department replied that there were not 
then any such protests before the De- 
partment, but enclosed some of its back 
correspondence on the matter which 
indicates that there have in the past been 
plenty of protests. . I should like to have 
this correspondence covering, the period 
1848-1936, pertaining to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, included in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Mr. Crampton, British Chargé d'Affaires 
a. i. at Washington, to Mr. Buchanan, Sec- 
retary of State, April 30, 1848] 

WASHINGTON, April 30, 1848. 

Sm: I have been instructed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to call the attention of the 
Government of the United States to that part 
of the 5th article of the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Mexico, 
signed on the 2d of February, by which the 
boundary line between the two republics is 
defined as commencing in “the Gulf of 
Mexico, three leagues from land opposite 
the mouth of the Rio Grande.” 

As the tenor of this article appears to 
Her Majesty’s Government to involve an 
assumption of jurisdiction on the part of the 
United States and Mexico, over the sea be- 
yond the usual limit of 1 marine league 
(or 3 geographical miles), which is acknowl- 
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edged by international law and practice as 
the extent of territorial jurisdiction, over 
the sea that washes the coasts of States.—I 
have been directed to state to the United 
States’ Government that, in order to pre- 
vent future misunderstanding, Her Majesty’s 
Government think it right to declare that 
they cannot acquiesce in the extent of mari- 
time jurisdiction assumed by the United 
States and by Mexico in the article in 
question. 

I am further instructed to remark that 
this step is the more necessary on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because the 
Gulf of Mexico is a great thoroughfare of 
maritime commerce, and is not like a bay or 
creek which can by nature be susceptible of 
being subjected to exclusive dominion. 

Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico 
has been instructed to address a similar 
declaration to the Mexican Government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity (etc.). 

(VII Manning Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States 294.) 
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. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
ep a British Chargé d'Affaires a. i. at 

Washington, August 19, 1848] 

I have had the honor to receive your note 
of the 30th April last objecting, on behalf 
of the British Government, to that clause in 
the 5th article of the late treaty between 
Mexico and the United States by which it is 
declared that “the boundary line between 
the two republics shall commence in the 
Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from land, instead 
of 1 league from land, which you observe 
“is acknowledged by international law and 
practice as the extent of territorial juris- 
diction over the sea that washes the coasts 

ates.” 
peaa I have to state, that the stipula- 
tion in the treaty can only affect the rights 
of Mexico and the United States. If for 
their mutual convenience it has been deemed 
proper to enter into such an arrangement, 
third parties can have no just cause of 
complaint. The Government of the United 
States never intended by this stipulation to 
question the rights which Great Britain or 
any other power may possess under the law 

nations. 
Ki Moore Digest of International Law 730.) 


Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. Welles, 

; Secretary of the Navy, September 3, 1863] 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of yesterđay and to re- 
turn the dispatch of Commodore H. H. Bell, 
which accompanies it. The stipulation in 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo by which 
the boundary between the United States was 
begun in the gulf 3 leagues from land is still 
in force. It was intended, however, to regu- 
late within those limits the rights and duties 
of the parties to the instrument only. It 
could not affect the rights of any other 
power under the law of nations. It seems 
that the peculiarity of the clause adverted 
to attract the notice of the British Govern- 
ment. A copy of the reply of this Depart- 
ment upon the subject is herewith enclosed. 

(I. Moore, Digest of International Law, 
730-1.) 

[Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Sir Edward 
Thornton, British Minister at Washington, 
January 22, 1875] 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 22, 1875. 

Sie: The instruction from the Foreign Of- 
fice to Mr. Watson, of the 25th of Septem- 
ber last, a copy of which was communicated 
by that gentleman to this Department, in 
his note of the 17th of October, directs him 
to ascertain the views of this Government 
in regard to the extent of maritime jurisdic- 
tion which can properly be claimed by any 
power, and whether we have ever recognized 
the claim of Spain to a 6-mile limit or have 
ever protested against such claim. 
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In reply I have the honor to inform you 
that this Government has uniformly, under 
every administration which has had occa- 
sion to consider the subject, objected to the 
pretension of Spain adverted to, upon the 
same ground and in similar terms to those 
contained in the instruction of the Earl of 
Derby. 

We have always understood and asserted 
that, pursuant to public law, no nation can 
rightfully claim jurisdiction at sea beyond a 
marine league from its coast. 

This opinion on our part has sometimes 
been said to be inconsistent with the facts 
that, by the laws of the United States, reve- 
nue cutters are authorized to board vessels 
anywhere within 4 leagues of their coasts, 
and that by the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hi- 
algo, so-called, between the United States 
and Mexico, of the 2d of February 1848, the 
boundary line between the dominions of 
the parties begins in the Gulf of Mexico, 3 
leagues from land. 

It is believed, however, that in carrying 
into effect the authority conferred by the 
act of Congress referred to, no Vessel is board- 
ed, if boarded at all, except such a one as, 
upon being halled, may have answered that 
she was bound to a port of the United States, 
At all events, although the act of Congress 
was passed in the infancy of this Govern- 
ment, there is no known instance of any 
complaint on the part of a foreign govern- 
ment of the trespass by a commander of a 
revenue cutter upon the rights of its flag 
under the law of nations. 

In respect to the provision in the treaty 
with Mexico, it may be remarked that it 
was probably suggested by the passage in the 
act of Congress referred to, and designed for 
the same purpose, that of preventing smug- 
gling. By turning to the files of your lega- 
tion you will find that Mr. Bankhead, in a 
note to Mr. Buchanan of the 30th of April 
1848, objected on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government, to the provision in question. 
Mr. Buchanan, however, replied in a note of 
the 19th of August, in that year, that the 
stipulation could only affect the rights of 
Mexico and the United States, and was never 
intended to trench upon the rights of Great 
Britain, or of any other power under the 
law of nations, 

I have, etc. 

HAMILTON FISA, 

(Foreign Relations 1875, vol. I, 649-50.) 


— 


{Mr. Ryan, American Minister to Mexico, to 
Mr. Mariscal, Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, December 7, 1889] 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Mezico, December 7, 1889. 

Sm: Referring to Your Exceliency’s un- 
official communication of the 25th ultimo to 
Mr. Whitehouse touching the arrest of Cap- 
tain Stilphen, of the American schooner 
Robert Ruff, I beg to state that I have this 
day received from my Government specific 
instructions to bring to Your Excellency’s 
notice the views hereinafter stated, not 
doubting that the Mexican Government will 
probably take appropriate action, if not al- 
ready taken, without delay, in accordance 
therewith. 

It appears that the ground on which Cap- 
tain Stilphen had been arrested was that 
on a previous voyage from Coatzacoalcos 
he assisted an American citizen named Pat- 
ton, charged with assault and battery at 
that place, to escape. The facts in the case, 
as they were stated to my Government, were 
that Patton, who was accused of the offense 
alleged, but who had not been arrested, took 
passage on the schooner for the United 
States. When the schooner was about 9 
miles from land on the high seas and outside 
the jurisdiction of Mexico, she was ap- 
proached by a boat, on board of which were 
certain persons in citizens’ clothes, one of 
whom, who spoke in Spanish, exhibited a 
piece of paper, and apparently solicited 
Patton’s surrender. He did not, however, 
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come on board of the schooner, and Captain 
Stilphen kept her on her course, paying no 
attention to the demand apparently made 
upon him. For this act he was upon his 
return to Coatzacoalcos arrested on the 
charge of aiding a criminal to escape. 

My Government is of the opinion that, 
upon the facts stated, there is no ground 
for Captain Stilphen’s detention, and that 
he should be set at liberty without delay, if 
that step has not been already taken. As 
my Government is informed, the Robert 
Ruf at the time the demand was made 
upon her master was clearly outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Mexican Government, and 
was an American vessel on the high seas, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Government of the United States. She was 
not, therefore, in any respect subject to the 
criminal laws of Mexico, and her commander 
was not, and is not, answerable to those laws 
for acts then and there committed. For the 
same reason the demand upon him was un- 
authorized and illegal, and one which he 
would not have been justified in conceding. 

Merchant vessels on the high seas being 
constructively considered, as for most pur- 
poses, a part of the territory of the nation 
to which they belong, they are not subject 
to the criminal laws and processes of another 
nation, and any attempt of the officers or 
citizens of the latter to execute and serve 
such laws and processes on board of them 
can only be regarded as an illegal proceed- 
ing, which their masters and crews are jus- 
tified in not only disregarding, but also in 
resisting. 

It gives me pleasure, etc., 

Tuomas RYAN. 

(Foreign relations, 1890, 622.) 


[Mr. Root, Secretary of State, to Mr. Thomp- 
son, American Ambassador to Mexico, Oc- 


tober 6, 1906] 

Ocrozner 6, 1906. 
His Excellency Davin E. THOMPSON, 
Mezico. 

Str: I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your telegram of the 29th ultimo, reading as 
follows: 

“Your telegram of yesterday. Article 5, 
paragraph 2, reads: “The inspection and the 
jurisdiction of the Federal authorities may 
extend into the sea for fiscal purposes up 
to a distance of 20 kilometers measured from 
the line marked by low tide on the coasts of 
the Republic.’” 

In this connection, I enclose herewith, for 
your information, a copy of an opinion given 
by the Solicitor of the Department, on the 
second instant, on the Mexican claim to 
jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limit. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
E. Roor, 

(Enclosure: Solicitor’s opinion, as above 
stated.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
October 2, 1906. 

My Dear ME. Apre: For the past few 
months the Mexican authorities have been 
very active in overhauling American vessels 
suspected of fishing within the territorial 
waters of Mexico. It would appear that 
these vessels are boarded and taken in for 
investigation even although they may have 
sought refuge within the territorial waters 
and no evidence appears to convict them of 
violating the rights of Mexico within the 
3-mile limit. It further appears that Mex- 
ican public vessels have seized American 
fishing craft beyond the 3-mile limit and 
sent the American vessels into port for al- 
leged violation of Mexican fishing ordinances 
or revenue laws. 

The American shippers state positively 
that their presence within the 3-mile limit 
was due solely to accidental circumstances 
and that they have in no instance fished 
within the 3-mile limit. 
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In the case of schooner Aloha, seized by 
the Mexican transport Progeso Hil, it ap- 
peared that the American schooner was an= 
chored 114 miles from the Arcas. Reef, that 
the wind had died out and that the current 
was carrying the vessel toward the rocks, 
and that the anchor was dropped to prevent 
the vessel from being destroyed. 

In other instances it is alleged that Amer- 
ican fishing vessels making a Mexican port 
on account of storm or seeking harbor under 
lee of reefs during bad weather, are seized 
and sent into port for investigation when 
found within the 3-mile limit. In a third 
instance it is stated that the Mexican gun- 
boat Aroclas boarded the American schooner 
Hatteras in the open seas 7 miles from Tri- 
angle Reef, and that the Mexican author- 
ities demanded the papers and inspected the 


The right of the Mexican authorities to 
subject merchant vessels within the terri- 
torial waters of Mexico to the operation of 
local ordinances is beyond question, and 
whether it be convenient or inconvenient, it 
must be submitted to. If, however, the ves- 
sel is merely entering territorial waters driven 
by stress of weather, it would seem that 
such vessel, unless destined to a Mexican 
port, should not ordinarily be examined. 
Still the right exists and it is too late in the 
day to question it as applied to merchant 
vessels. Comity, however, would limit its 
exercise to cases in which inspection is 
reasonably necessary or advisable. 

The case is different with vessels found 
beyond the 3-mile limit. International law 
limits the sovereignty of a country to 3 miles 
from low-water mark, and although Mex- 
ican sovereignty follows Mexican vessels upon 
the high seas until they put into a foreign 
port, international law does not recognize 
Mexican sovereignty over a foreign vessel, 
or any right on the part of Mexico to as- 
sume the incidents of sovereignty upon a 
foreign vessel, beyond the 3-mile limit. It 
is doubtful whether the right of hot pur- 
suit, that is, pursuit of a vessel for an 
offense against local laws committed within 
the 3-mile limit, justified, for example, a 
Mexican vessel pursuing an offending Amer- 
ican vessel beyond the 3-mile limit and tak- 
ing the vessel into port. 

If, therefore, Mexican sovereignty beyond 
the 3-mile limit is not recognized by inter- 
national law, it follows that the Mexicans 
have no right to visit or inspect vessels be- 
yond that line, unless there is a local law of 
Mexico permitting visit and search under 
such circumstances. The absence of such 
a law would make any inspection of foreign 
Vessels beyond the 3-mile limit clearly il- 
legal. The existence of such a law does not 
change the nature of the transaction so far 
as the foreigner is concerned, but legalizes 
the action according to the municipal law 
of Mexico. In such a case the municipal 
law would be a defense to an action if 
brought, but Mexico itself would be liable 
for any damages sustained by reason of the 
exercise of a-right unrecognized or forbid- 
den by international law, inasmuch as Mex- 
ico expressly or tacitly recognizes the bind- 
ing effect of international law. 

‘The claim to exercise the right of visit and 
search beyond the 3-mile limit is based 
upon paragraph 2, article 5, of a Mexican 
law issued December 18, 1902, which reads as 
follows: 

“The inspection and jurisdiction of the 
Federal authority may extend into the sea 
for fiscal purposes up to a distance of 20 
kilometers measured from the line marked 
by low tide on the coasts of the Republic.” 

Expressed in English terms, it appears 
that Mexico claims the right to extend its 
laws for fiscal p to a distance of 121%, 
statute miles—a little over 10 nautical 
miles—from low-water mark. In the light 
of the previous statement it is at once evi- 
dent that this law can only bind Mexican 
subjects to submit to visit and search and 
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such foreign vessels as consent to the exer- 
cise of the right. In the absence of such 
consent, resistance to the exercise of the al- 
leged right is clearly justifiable. 

While it is clearly settled that territorial 
jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 3- 
mile limit, still there is a tendency to per- 
mit the regulated exercise of the right of 
inspection beyond this limit. A distinction 
is taken between the general application of 
municipal laws beyond the limit and the 
extension of the revenue or customs laws 
for the purpose of facilitating importation. 
For example an unrepealed statute of the 
United States permits officers of revenue cut- 
ters “to board all vessels which arrive with- 
in.4 leagues of the coast thereof, if bound 
for the United States, and search and ex- 
amine the same, and every port thereof, 
and shall demand, receive, and certify the 
manifest required to be on board certain ves- 
sels, shall affix and put proper fastenings 
on the hatches and other communications 
with the hold of any vessel, and shall remain 
on board such vessel until they arrive at 
the port or place of their destination.” (R. 
S. 2760). 

It cannot be claimed that the jurisdiction 
of the United States rightfully extends be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, except to its citizens. 
It would seem, however, that where foreign 
vessels are bound to the United States, the 
visitation and examination of cargo as pro- 
vided for in this article may be convenient. 
Convenience, therefore, to both parties—to 
the incoming vessel as well as to the cus- 
toms officers—would seem to dictate the act 
and justify the policy. Such seems to be 
the general view, for in the statement to the 
British Minister Mr. Secretary Fish was able 
to say: “It is believed, however, that in car- 
rying into effect the authority conferred. by 
the act of Congress referred to, no vessel is 
boarded, if boarded at all, except such a 
one as, upon being hailed, may have an= 
swered that she was bound to a port of the 
United States.” (Moore’s International Law 
Digest, vol. I, p.'731.) 

It is to be noted, however, that only those 
vessels are inspected which are bound or 
destined to the United States; that a foreign 
merchant vessel outside of the 3-mile limit 
would not be inspected even although such 
vessel should proceed along the entire extent 
of the Atlantic coast. 

To this extent, therefore, the United States 
has extended its revenue laws. It cannot 
object that Mexico should claim and exer- 
cise the same right under similar circum- 
stances. It is, however, recognized by Mexico 
and the United States that revenue laws 
can solely be applied to the purpose for which 
they are passed and that they cannot be 
extended as a cover to other and different 
circumstances. For example, the United 
States Government demands an indemnity 
for an attack by Mexican officials on mer- 
chant vessels of the United States when dis- 
tant more than 3 miles from the Mexican 
coast the ground alleged being a breach of 
the revenue laws.. It was stated that the 
attack beyond the 3-mile limit, although 
alleged to be justified by revenue laws, is 
an international offense. (Moore’s Interna- 
tional Law Digest, vol. I, p. 731.) So in the 
case of the American schooner Robert Ruff, 
it appears that the master had already left 
a Mexican port and that he was upon the 
high seas 9 miles from low-water mark; that 
the master of the vessel picked up from a 
boat and took on board an alleged fugitive 
from justice; that a Mexican official at- 
tempted to serve notice upon the American 
master to deliver the said fugitive; that the 
American master refused to deliver the al- 
leged fugitive and continued on his voyage. 
Upon his subsequent return to a Mexican 
port the master was proceeded against for 
a violation of the local law of Mexico. This 
Government maintained that the American 
master, being 9 miles from low-water mark, 
was upon the high seas, that he was not 
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subject to the Mexican jurisdiction but 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that if he had obeyed the summons 
of the Mexican official he would have 
been derelict in his duty. The Mexican Goy- 
ernment it seems, admitted this contention, 
but insisted that the American vessel at 
the time was 244 miles from the coast. If 
this latter allegation were true, the Mexican 
authorities would have been justified, other- 
wise not. The essentials of the case are 
set forth in Moore’s International Law Di- 
gest, volume I, pages 731-732, and more at 
length in Foreign Relations for 1889, pages 
611-614, and Foreign Relations for 1890, 
pages 620, 623, 629-631. 

It would appear, therefore, in the light 
of authority that local jurisdiction without 
the consent of the party to be affected does 
not extend beyond the 3-mile limit; that 
this Government has, as previously stated, 
extended its jurisdiction 4 marine leagues 
solely for the purpose of examining foreign 
vessels bound to an American port; that this 
extension of local law is for the purpose of 
convenience; that it has always been con- 
sented to and that when convenience and 
consent should cease the law itself would 
be inoperative as regards foreign vessels. 
The attempt to use a customs or revenue 
law to confer jurisdiction for other purposes 
and for all purposes is not and cannot be 
justified. 

It would appear, therefore, that the statute 
of Mexico extending its jurisdiction beyond 
the 3-mile limit should not affect American 
vessels unless such vessels are bound for 
a Mexican port, and that inasmuch as the 
statute is general in its nature and subjects 
all foreign vessels to examination whether 
such vessels be bound for a Mexican port 
or merely be temporarily within the limits 
covered by the statute, this Government 
should refuse to recognize the effect of the 
statute so far as American interests are 
concerned. 

J. B.S. 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 8, 1909. 
Hon. P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State, í 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you are no doubt aware, the 
field of the Carnegie Hero Fund is confined 
to the United States of America, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the Colony of Newfoundland, 
and the waters thereof. To aid us in de- 
termining what distance from shore acts per- 
formed at sea may properly be considered as 
within the waters of the United States, will 
you kindly inform me how far from the 
shore line along the coasts the United States 
Government holds its jurisdiction extends, 
particularly along the coast touched by the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

If this inquiry is not addressed to the 
proper department, will you kindly refer it 
to the one it should go, and oblige. 

Yours very truly, 
F. M. Wi.morT, 
Manager. 


June 16, 1909. 
Mr. F. M. Wiumor, 
Manager, Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sm: I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 8th instant, wherein, for 
the information of your Commission in 
determining what distance from shore acts 
performed at sea may properly be considered 
as within the waters of the United States, 
you inquire as to the extent of the maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

In reply you are advised that this Gov- 
ernment has always adhered to the principle 
that its maritime jurisdiction extends for a 
distance of 1 marine league (or nearly 314 
English miles) from its coasts. This, of 
course, does not include any waters or bays 
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which are so landlocked as to be, without 
question, only in the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[Mr. Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, to Senor 
General Hay, Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, March 7, 1936] 

No. 1438 

Mexico, March 7, 1936. 

His Excellency Senor General EDUARDO HAY, 

y Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mexico. 

ExceLLency: I have the honor, under in- 
structions from my Government, to refer 
to the Presidential Decree of August 29, 
1935, published in the Diario Oficial of Au- 
gust 31, 1935, which purports to amend 
existing law so as to extend the territorial 
waters of Mexico in breadth from 3 to 9 
nautical miles. 

It is the desire of my Government to in- 
form the Government of Mexico that the 
United States of America reserves all rights 
of whatever nature so far as concerns any 
effects upon American commerce from en- 
forcement of this legislation. 

Please accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest and most distin- 


guished consideration. 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


[Senor General Hay, Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Daniels, Ambassador 
to Mexico, May 6, 1936] 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
UnNrrep MEXICAN STATES, 
Mezico, D. F., May 6, 1936. 
His Excellency, Mr. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of Amer- 
tea. 

Mr. Ampassapor: I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s 
courteous note dated March 7, last, in which 
you are good enough to inform me that the 
Government of the United States reserves all 
rights of whatever nature so far as concerns 
any effects upon American commerce of the 
enforcement of the presidential decree of 
August 29, 1935, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 31, 1935, whereby the 
breadth of Mexican territorial waters is €x- 
tended to 9 nautical miles. 

In reply, I beg to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of Mexico, in issuing 
the above-mentioned decree, bore well in 
mind the general principles of international 
law and adhered strictly to the provisions 
of article V of the treaty of February 2, 
1848, concluded between Mexico and the 
United States, which reads as follows: 

“The dividing line between the two re- 
publics shall begin in the Gulf of Mexico, 
3 leagues from land at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande * * e” 

The above-mentioned paragraph leaves no 
doubt that reference is made to the breadth 
of territorial waters, which was fixed at 
3 nautical leagues, a distance which at that 
time was equivalent to 9 nautical miles, that 
is, the 16.668 kilometers mentioned in the 
decree in question. 

There is no question but that article V 
refers to territorial waters, despite the fact 
that that phrase does not expressly occur, 
for this question has been definitely settled 
since 1848, in which year Mr. Percy W. 
Doyle, Charge d'Affaires of the British Goy- 
ernment addressed to the then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Don Mariano Otero, the fol- 
lowing note dated June 9: 

“The undersigned, Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Dhargé d'Affaires, has the honor to in- 
form His Excellency the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs Don Mariano Otero, that he has 
received instructions by the packet which 
has just arrived, to state, that Her Majesty's 
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Government have observed in the fifth arti- 
cle of the treaty of peace, which was signed 
on February 2 last between the United States 
and Mexico, that the boundary line between 
the two Republics is defined as commencing 
in ‘the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from land 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande.’ 
As the tenor of this article seems to involve 
an assumption of jurisdiction on the part 
of the United States and Mexico over the sea 
beyond the usual limit of 1 marine league 
{or 3 geographical miles) which is acknowl- 
edged by international law and practice as 
the extent of territorial jurisdiction over the 
sea that waters the coasts of the states, Her 
Majesty’s Government think it right to de- 
clare, in order to prevent future misunder- 
standing, that they cannot acquiesce in the 
extent of maritime jurisdiction assumed by 
the United States and Mexico in the article 
in question, and Her Majesty's Government 
consider this step the more necessary, be- 
cause the Gulf of Mexico is a great thorough- 
fare of maritime commerce, and is not like a 
bay or creek which can by its nature be 
susceptible of being subjected to exclusive 
dominion.” 

John T. Crampton, Esq., Chargé @’Affaires 
of the British Government in the United 
States, addressed a similar note to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on April 30, 
1848, protesting against the provision of 
article V of the Treaty of 1848 extending ter- 
ritorial waters from 3 to 9 nautical miles. 

In this connection, Mr. James Buchanan, 
then Secretary of State of the United States, 
addressed to Mr. John T. Crampton on Au- 
gust 19, 1848, the following note, in which it 
is tacitly recognized (reconoce, al no negarlo) 
that artivle V of the treaty of 1848 refers 
to territorial waters when speaking of the 
8 leagues: 

“I have had the honor to receive your note 
of the 30th of April last, objecting, on be- 
half of the British Government, to the clause 
in the fifth article of the late treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, by which it 
is declared that “the boundary line between 
the two Republics shall commence in the 
Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from land” instead 
of 1 league from land, which you observe ‘is 
acknowledged by international law and prac- 
tice as the extent of territorial jurisdiction 
over the sea that washes the coasts of States.’ 

“In answer I have to state that the stipu- 
lation in the treaty can only affect the rights 
of Mexico and the United States. If for their 
mutual convenience it has been deemed 
proper to enter into such an arrangement, 
third parties have no just cause of com- 
plaint. The Government of the United 
States never intended by this stipulation to 
question the rights which Great Britain or 
any other power may possess under the law 
of nations.” 

By virtue of the foregoing, the following 
conclusions are deduced: 

1. The territorial waters of Mexico as well 
as those of the United States have been 
fixed by the treaty of peace, amity and 
boundaries concluded between the two 
countries on February 2, 1848, at 9 nautical 
miles or 16 kilometers, 668 meters. 

2. Any doubts as to whether article V of 
the said treaty refers to territorial waters 
have been definitely settled by the exchange 
of notes between Mexico, the United States, 
and Great Britain. In his note of August 19, 
1848, Mr. James Buchanan, Secretary of State 
of the United States, recognizes that the ter- 
ritorial waters extend for 3 nautical leagues 
as determined by the United States and 
Mexico in the treaty of peace, amity, and 
boundaries signed on February 2, 1848. 

3. The decree of August 29, 1935, published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 31, 1935, con- 
forms strictly to the provisions of article V 
of the above-mentioned treaty, since it fixes 
the breadth of territorial waters at 9 nau- 
tical miles, that is, 16 kilometers, 668 meters. 

The Government of Mexico believes that 
an appraisal of the foregoing facts will cause 
the Government of Your Excellency to con- 
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sider as just and proper the decision taken 
by the Government of Mexico in regard to 
territorial waters, and therefore as unwar- 
ranted the reservation of rights made by the 
Government of the United States. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

EDUARDO Hay. 


{Mr. De L. Boal, American Chargé d'Affaires 
ad interim at Mexico City, to Senor Gen- 
eral Hay, Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, June 3, 1936] 


Mexico, June 3, 1926. 
His Excellency Senor General EDVARDO Hay, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mexico. 

Excettency: I have the honor under in- 
structions from my Government to acknowl- 
edge Your Excellency’s courteous note No. 
4002 of May 6, 1936, regarding the extension 
of the breadth of Mexican territorial waters, 
and to make the following comment thereon; 

The Foreign Office relies upon provisions 
of article V of the treaty of February 2, 
1848, between the United States and Mexico 
and correspondence conce: such pro- 
visions to sustain its position that the de- 
cree in question is “just. and proper” and 
that the reservation of rights made by the 
Government of the United States was un- 
warranted. 

The treaty provisions In question read as 
follows: 3 

“The dividing line between the two Re- 
publics shall begin in the Guif of Mexico 
three leagues from land at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande.” 

The Foreign Office has not taken into ac- 
count the remaining words of the paragraph 
from which the quotation is taken, which 
words delimit the boundary line between its 
eastern end in the Gulf of Mexico and its 
western end which is said to be “the Pacific 
Ocean.” It will be observed that the west- 
ern limit of the boundary line is not stated 
to be “three leagues from land.” Moreover, 
the second paragraph of article V of the 
treaty of 1848 contains the following pro- 
vision as to the western limit of the boundary 
line between the two countries: 


“and, in order to preclude all difficulty in 
tracing upon the ground the limit separat- 
ing Upper from Lower California, it is agreed 
that the said limit shall consist of a straight 
line drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, 
where it unites with the Colorado, to a point 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, distant 
one marine league due south of the souther- 
most point of the port of San Diego.” 

It will be further observed that in the last 
quoted provisions of the article upon which 
the Mexican Foreign Office relies, the west- 
ernmost point of the boundary line between 
the two countries is stated as being on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, 

That portion of article V of the treaty of 
1848 which the Mexican Foreign Office quotes 
relates only to the boundary line at a given 
point and furnishes no authority for Mexico 
to claim generally that its territorial waters 
extend 9 miles from the coast. The British 
note of June 9, 1848, which is quoted by the 
Mexican Foreign Office recognizes the merely 
local applicability of the agreement between 
the United States and Mexico as to the east- 
ernmost part of the boundary line, when it 
states in giving notice that the British Gov- 
ernment could not “acquiesce in the extent 
of maritime jurisdiction assumed by the 
United States and Mexico,” that the giving 
of such notice is “the more necessary he- 
cause the Gulf of Mexico is a great thorough- 
fare of maritime commerce.” 

Furthermore, this view of the restricted 
nature of the agreement is strengthened by 
the statements in the note of the Depart- 
ment of State to the British Minister of 
August 19, 1848, which is also quoted by the 
Mexican Foreign Office, and wherein it was 
said that if for the “mutual convenience” 
of the United States and Mexico it had been 
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proper to enter into such an arrangement, 
third parties had no just cause of complaint 
and that the Government of the United 
- States never intended by the stipula- 
tion to question the rights which Great 
Britain or any other power may possess 
under the law of nations. 

Presumably it is true as indicated by a 
note sent by this Department to the British 
Minister of January 22, 1875, that the ar- 
rangement thus made between the United 
States and Mexico with respect to the Gulf 
of Mexico was designed to prevent smuggling 
in the particular area covered by the arrange- 
ment. 

Wholly aside from the question of the 
boundary line between the two countries, 
there remains to be considered the total 
great extent of the Mexican coast and the 
bordering territorial waters. To say that 
because the United States agreed that in 
one area, so far as the United States was 
concerned, Mexican territorial waters ex- 
tended 3 leagues from land, therefore Mexico 
was entitled to claim such an extent of ter- 
ritorial waters adjacent to her entire coast- 
line is a deduction which the terms of article 
V of the treaty of 1818 do not warrant. 
Please accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest and most distin- 
guished consideration. 

PIERRE DE L. BOAL, 
Chargé d'Affaires Ad Interim. 


[Senor “General Hay, Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Daniels, Ambassador 
to Mexico, July 8, 1936] 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
UNITED MEXICAN STATES, 
Mezico, July 8, 1936. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the courteous note 
of that Embassy, number 1635, of the 3rd 
of June last, with respect to the extension 
of the territorial waters of Mexico and the 
United States. 

The Government of Mexico notes that the 
Government of the United States does not 
reject the interpretation which my Govern- 
ment has given to the first paragraph of 
article 5 of the treaty of 1848, regarding the 
extension of the territorial sea in the Gulf 
of Mexico, which is the same that Mr, James 
Buchanan expressed concerning the matter 
in the note which he addressed to the 

d'Affaires of Great Britain on Aug- 
ust 19, 1848; ‘likewise, it judges that it should 
not be concluded that the whole of the ter- 
ritorial waters of Mexico extends 9 miles, in 
view of the fact that that extension has been 
fixed in a definite area. 

Moreover, the Government of the United 
States concludes that the extreme western 
limit of the United States and Mexico term- 
inates on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. To 
that effect a paragraph of article 5 of the 
treaty of 1848 is cited, which reads: 

“And, in order to preclude all difficulty 
in tracing upon the ground the limit sep- 
arating upper from Lower Galifornia, it is 
agreed that the said limit shall consist ofa 


straight line drawn, from the middle of the . 


Rio Gila, where it unites with the Colorado, 
to a point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
distant one marine league due south of the 
southermost point of the port of San 
Diego.” : X 

` This interpretation of article 5 is not in 
accord with the purposes of those who signed 
the treaty, since the paragraph cited does not 
refer expressly or implicitly to the territorial 
sea, but has exclusively as its object the 
avoidance of difficulties by indicating the 
tracing of the terrestrial dividing line be- 
tween Upper and Lower California, without 
this signifying that they prescinded their 
inalienable right to the corresponding terri- 
torial waters. 

Accordingly, there is no basis whatsoever 
for supposing that the extreme western limit 
between Mexico and the United States ter- 
minates on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
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Moreover, the Government of the United 
States never objected to fraction I of article 
4 and article 5 of the law of December 18, 
1902, in which it was stated precisely that 
Mexico had absolute sovereignty over the 
territorial sea which bathed its costs. 

Moreover, in article 10 of the convention 
of December 23, 1925, signed by Mexico and 
the United States, both countries recognized 
in a categorical manner the unquestionable 
existence of the territorial sea which bathes 
its coasts on the side of the Pacific Ocean. 

“ArT.10. The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the waters dealt with under this 
convention shall be the waters of the Pacific 
coasts of California, United States of Amer- 
ica, and Lower California, Mexico, including 
both territorial and extraterritorial waters, 
the latter being the westward extension of 
the former.” 

As can. be observed, this convention ab- 
stained from fixing the extension of the 
territorial sea of Mexico and the United 
States with respect to the Pacific Ocean 
because it considered that, for the purposes 
of the treaty, all waters off (a partir de) the 
coasts of the two countries would be juris- 
dictional waters. 

Finally the International Fisheries Com- 
mission—United States and Mexico, created 
by article 11 of the convention of 1925, 
adopted unanimously the following resolu- 
tion on June 21, 1926: 

“With the object of making effective the 
program of conservation of both Govern- 
ments and in accordance with clause 10 
of the treaty between Mexico and the United 
States, the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion establishes in this act a zone of 50 
nautical miles west. of the respective coasts. 
It is understood that the said zone of 50 nau- 
tical miles shall be applied in like man- 
ner to the islands located in the waters em- 
braced in clause 10 of the treaty, and that 
all of the marine products existing in the 
said zone or extracted from it shall be con- 
sidered the property of the Nation off whose 
coasts they may exist or may be extracted.” 

Later, the Government of the United 
States was not in accord with the decision 
of the Commission. 

The Government of Mexico, after signing 
the treaty of 1848 and at every opportunity 
which arose, fixed with diverse countries an 
extension equal or greater than that which 
was stipulated for territorial waters in the 
said treaty of 1848. Besides that treaty, 
Mexico has in force the following: 

With Guatemala: Treaty on limits, of Sep- 
tember 27, 1882; 16.668 kilometers (3 marine 
leagues). 

With Ecuador: Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, of June 10, 1888; 20 
kilometers. 

With the Dominican Republic: Treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, of 
March 29, 1890; 20 kilometers, 

The absence of a precise limitation of 
the extension of the territorial waters of 
both countries in: the Pacific Ocean, for the 
purposes of the treaty, is due to an under- 
standable omission since, eyidently, it was 
considered that by analogy, the precedent 
having been established, the extension fixed 
for the littoral of the Gulf of Mexico should 
be adopted also for the Pacific Ocean. 

In this respect, it seems to be inferred from 
the note of that embassy, number 1438 of 
March 7, that the extension in question 
should be 3 miles instead of the 9, to which 
the Presidential Decree of August 29, 1935, 
makes reference. 

All of the jurists and authors of treatises 
on international law have recognized ex- 
pressly and have agreed unanimously that: 
There exists no fixed rule for determining 
the extension of the territorial sea, and that 
up to the present time it has not been pos- 
sible for the States to arrive at a general 
agreement in the matter. 

It would be too prolonged to cite textually 
the opinions of these authors. Accordingly, 
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I shall limit myself to mentioning the names 
of some of them of recognized authority: 

Samuel Pufendorf: “Elementorum Juris- 
prudentiae Universalis Libri Duo” (1660), 
definition V, 8. 

Cornelius van Byndershoek: “De Dominio 
Maris Dissertatio” (1702), chapter II. 

Emerich Vattel: “Le Droit de Gens ou 
Principes de la Loi Naturelle” (1758), chap- 
ter XXIII. 

Robert Phillimore: “Commentaries Upon 
International Law” (1854), volume I, part 
II, chapter VIII. 

L. Oppenheim: “International Law” 
(1905), volume 1, part II, chapter 1, sec- 
tion 186. 

Frantz von Liszt: “Derecho Internacional 
Público”. (1917) (translation), book II, chap- 
ter IV. 

“Be that as it may, the question arises how 
far into the sea those waters extend which 
are coast waters and are therefore under the 
sway of the littoral state. Here, too, no 
unanimity exists as to the breadth of the 
belt or the point on the coast forma (sic) 
which it is measured.” (Oppenheim.) 

“The zone of 3 miles is, as we have seen, 
insufficient. It would be advantageous to 
extend it to such a point that would enable 
the littoral State to exercise its effective sov- 
ereignty and assure the defense of its inter- 
ests. If it is not desired to recognize in 
each State the right to determine the zone 
of its littoral waters by the range of its coast 
batteries, an international agreement on the 
maximum limit of the said zone would be 
extremely advantageous (sic or 10 nautical 
miles).” (Von Liszt.) 

Almost all of the States admitted the 
urgent need of putting an end to the uncer- 
tainty which existed concerning the exten- 
sion of the territorial sea, and to this end the 
Conference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, which was held at The Hague 
in 1930, was convoked. 

Unfortunately, the diversity of points of 
view prevented an agreement being reached, 
since while some countries proposed 3 miles, 
others proposed 4, 6, and even 12. 

The conference, in the final act, recom- 
mended to the governments that the matter 
continue to be studied: 


“B. TERRITORIAL SEA 
“I, THE CONFERENCE 


“Notes that the discussions have revealed, 
in respect of certain fundamental points, a 
divergence of views which for the present 
renders the conclusion of a convention on 
the territorial sea impossible, but considers 
that the work of codification on this subject 
should be continued. It therefore 

“Requests the Council of the League of 
Nations to invite the various governments 
to continue, in the light of the discussions 
of this conference, their study of the ques- 
tion of the breadth of the territorial sea.” 

In view of the fact that the Treaty of 
1848 is not clear concerning the extension 
of the territorial sea in the Pacific Ocean 
and that article X of the Treaty of 1925 did 
not fix its extension concretely either, and, 
whereas neither the doctrine nor the practice 
are in accord with respect to the same and 
the Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law had to suspend its work with- 


out having reached the said agreement, the 


Government of Mexico considers that there 
is no basis for maintaining that the terri- 
torial waters of Mexico and the United States 
should have an extension of 3 miles in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Government of Mexico, on issuing the 
decree of August 29, 1935, considered that 
the only way of arriving at a definitive solu- 
tion regarding the Pacific Ocean, consisted 
in taking into account the precedents pre- 
viously established between Mexico and the 
United States. In this special case, article 5 
of the Treaty of 1848, in referring to the Gulf 
of Mexico, established a precedent which can- 
not. be ignored immediately either by Mexico 
or by the United States. 
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By virtue of the foregoing, Mexico be- 
lieves that the precedent established by the 
Treaty of 1848 with respect to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the principles invoked should be 
taken into consideration by the United States 
in fixing the extension of its territorial 
waters in the Pacific Ocean insofar as Mexico 
is concerned an equitable solution which, by 
placing the two countries in the same posi- 
tion, permits a better and more rational 
utilization of the resources which nature 
has placed at the disposition of both, respec- 
tively. 

$ ant myself of the opportunity to renew 
to your excellency the assurances of my high- 


est consideration, 
Epvarvo HAY. 


(At this point Mr. HUMPHREY yielded 
to Mr. Rosertson for the insertion of 
matter in the Recorp, which appears in 
the Appendix under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is, then, the set- 
tled contention of the United States that 
our territorial waters extend only 3 miles 
out to sea. Yet the Holland bill would 
allow certain States to extend their 
boundaries 1014 miles out to sea. These 
States would take this action at a time 
when the United States is protesting 
unilateral extensions of their boundaries 
by several nations, and would put us in 
a completely inconsistent and ineffective 
position internationally. 

This proposed extension would have 
the most dire effects, not only on our 
traditional policy of the 3-mile limit, but 
also, for example, on the American fish- 
ing industry. I shall come to that point 
in a moment. 

Now there is no doubt at all as to 
the fact that it is impossible for a single 
State to extend its boundaries without 
the United States itself being affected. 

Let me quote on this point from the 
testimony of Mr. Jack Tate, deputy legal 
adviser to the State Department, before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on March 3, 1953: 

In international relations, the territorial 
claims of the States and of the Nation are 
indivisible. The claims of the States cannot 
exceed those of the Nation. If the Nation 
should recognize the extension of the 
boundaries of any State beyond the 3-mile 
limit, its identification with the broader 
claim would force abandonment of its tra- 
ditional position, At the same time it would 
renounce grounds of protest against claims 
of foreign states to greater breadths of terri- 
torial waters. 


In this connection, and to point out 
the consequences of such a boundary ex- 
tension, let me also cite some of the let- 
ters of the former Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Dan A. Kimball, to the Secretary of 
State on June 20, 1952: 

Were the United States to extend its terri- 
torial waters as proposed by House Joint 
Resolution 373— 


A former measure along similar 
lines— 
other nations could be expected to assert 
claims to large water areas off their coasts. 
Many nations have already asserted these 
claims and those nations could be expected 
to treat such action by the United States as 
a recognition of the validity of their own 
previously asserted claims. Any action by 
other nations which would restrict the range 
of warships and commercial vessels and mili- 
tary and conmercial aircraft would be clearly 
disadvantageous to a great maritime power 
such as the United States. Any action which 
tends to restrict free navigation of the high 
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seas by recognizing sovereignty over terri- 
torial in excess of 3 miles is contrary to 
United States security interest. At the 
present stage of international relations 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 373 
would, it is believed, serve no useful purpose 
not realizable by other means and could lead 
to embarrassing and burdensome conse- 
quences to the United States, 

With regard to the effect which similar leg- 
islation would have on the jurisdictional 
claims of other nations, a study has been 
made of only a few charts randomly selected, 
enclosures (1) through (4) covering the 
coastal areas of Venezuela, Greece, Sumatra, 
and the Netherlands East Indies. This study 
reveals that the possible effects of a broad 
interpretation of the decision of the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case could seriously 
affect the free navigation of the seas in areas 
such as the Aegean Sea, the coast of Sumatra 
between the chain of islands from Enggano 
and Simeuloee, the seas in the vicinity of the 
Netherlands East Indies, the coastal area of 
Venezuela between Farallon Centinela and 
Morro de Robledar and between Pta Ballena 
and Morro Do Chacopata. In other areas 
not mentioned similar restrictions to free 
navigation would likewise apply. 


I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Kimball's letter to the Secretary of 
State was asked for by an Indepart- 
mental Committee on Foreign Waters, 
which functioned in the last administra- 
tion in 1952, This committee was called 
into existence to consider the benefits 
and detriments to the United States 
which might result from the Yorty res- 
olution in the 82d Congress. The Yorty 
resolution posed precisely the same 
problem with regard to the United 
States position at international law, as 
does the now pending Holland joint 
resolution. 

I have read some other reports of de- 
partments of our Government repre- 
sented on that committee, and I must 
say that they all express fear of the in- 
ternational consequences of an exten- 
sion of the seaward boundaries of the 
United States. 

The State Department, for instance, 
feared that freedom of movement of 
United States air and sea trade and 
commerce would be jeopardized by such 
an act, since it would lead to retaliatory 
action by other nations. 

The State Department, pointed out its 
traditional position on territorial waters, 
referring to the fact that it had always 
been unwilling to recognize broad claims 
to such waters by other nations. 

The Department of Commerce, the 
Office of International Trade, and the 
Maritime Administration went on record 
before this committee as opposing any 
move by the United States which might 
provoke extension by other nations of 
their territorial seas. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior was very 
much concerned over the effects of an 
extension of our seaward boundaries on 
the American fishing industry. They 
indicated that the major possible future 
areas of expansion of that industry were 
areas that would be adversely affected 
by any actions of other nations extend- 
ing their seaward boundaries. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service pointed out that 
closure of some of these areas to Ameri- 
can fishing operations would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the American fishing 
industry. 
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If we claim our boundaries extend be~ 
yond 3 miles, so may other nations 
which could then keep our fishing ves- 
sels from operating within water that 
they now operate in. 

Mr. President, this matter of the 
American fishing industry is an impor- 
tant one. “It is important because there 
is a billion-dollar industry involved; and 
it is important because the effects of an 
extension of the boundaries of the 
United States, as proposed in the Hol- 
land joint resolution, are likely to have 
an immediate effect upon that industry. 

Fisheries and the fishing industry are, 
of course, within the province of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Secretary Mc- 
Kay did not have anything to say about 
the effects of the Holland Joint Resolu- 
tion upon this industry when he testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on February 
24 of this year. But last week the Sec- 
retary gave a speech before the National 
Fisheries Institute. Let me read some 
excerpts from Secretary McKay's 
speech: 

Yet, the commercial fishing industry is 
only one of many that compete for the 
use of our waters. Farmers, particularly 
in the West, require water to irrigate their 
crops, Hydroelectric plants depend upon 
water stored behind dams for the genera- 
tion of electrical energy. Many firms use 
water in their industrial processes, or dis- 
pose of their waste products in nearby 
streams. All compete with fish, As our 
population -and industrial capacities in- 
crease, competition for water will be in- 
tensified. I want to assure you that Depart- 
ment of the Interior will do all that is 
possible to minimize the effects upon fisher- 
ies of man’s competition for water. In some 
instances, remedial action has been delayed 
too long. We must now formulate plans 
looking far ahead if we are to make the 


best use of this great resource in the interior 
and coastal areas, 


Then the secretary goes on to tell us 
about the great fishing industry of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con< 
sent that the remainder of the quota- 
tion from the speech of the Secretary of 
the Interior be incorporated in the REC- 
ORD at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Many stocks of fish which are of great 
importance te our fishing industry are also 
caught by fishermen of other nations. The 
trawl fishery of the Northwest Atlantic, the 
halibut fishery of the Pacific, and the fish- 
erles of the Great Lakes are examples. In 
each of these fisheries the best efforts of one 
nation alone is not sufficlent to insure sound 
management and preservation of the fish 
populations. International cooperation is 
necessary, often in the form of treaties which 
establish research and management com- 
missions. The Department is aware of the 
need for cooperation among nations in the 
preservation of these fisheries and is working 
closely with the Department of State to pro- 
vide for that cooperation. 

Our fishermen catch from 4 to 5 billion 
pounds of fish each year, but this does not 
meet the demand, As a result, in recent 
years imports of a number of fishery items 
have substantially increased. Last year 
products from more than 1 billion pounds 
of fish and shellfish were imported into this 
country. A catch of more than 2 billion 


pounds was required to provide nonedible 
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products, principally fish meal, received from 
foreign ei If our fishermen had at- 
tempted to provide this additional 3 billion 
pounds of fish, it would have required an 
increase of over 70 percent in the domestic 
catch. It is difficult to believe that the 
United States fisheries industry could have 
caught, purchased, and packed 70 percent 
more fish of the types that were imported 
last year. 

In recent,months, we have all heard a great 
deal about the tidelands oil question. I have 
taken the position that the national interest 
would be best served by giving to the various 
States the coastal offshore lands to the limits 
of the historical boundaries of each of them. 
I believe, however, that this should be done 
without changing the regulation or control 
of fisheries in our coastal waters, and with- 
out affecting the traditional position of the 
United States with respect to the extent of 
territorial waters. A large portion of our 
fishermen’s catch of tuna, shrimp, halibut, 
salmon, océan perch, and groundfish is taken 
on the high seas off the coasts of our neigh- 
boring countries to the north and south. 
The rights of our fishermen to con- 
tinue in these high-seas fisheries must not 
be jeopardized. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me point out that Mr. McKay may wish 
that certain States could be granted ex- 
tended boundaries without this affecting 
the ‘traditional position of the United 
States with respect to the extent of the 
territorial waters. 

But the fact is, as Mr. Jack Tate’s tes- 
timony before the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee showed, that this can- 
not be done. I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. McKay that “the rights of our fisher- 
men to continue in high seas fish- 
eries must not be jeopardized.” But 
those rights are being jeopardized by the 
Holland bill. Senate Joint Resolution 13 
will seriously jeopardize and damage 
America’s rights to fishing on the high 
seas. If we extend the territorial limits 
of the United States 10% miles we will 
get retaliation from other nations. 

When Mr. John J. Real, representing 
the Fishermen's Cooperative Association 
of San Pedro, Calif., testified before the 
committee, he had a good deal to say 
about the likely effects of the United 
States’ increasing its seaward boundaries 
through the joint resolution. I should 
like to read some of his testimony to the 
Senate: A 

Economically, some American interests 
would suffer. For example, during the past 
several years.a large segment of the American 
fishing industry has been threatened because 
of the extension of territorial waters by some 
Latin American countries. American fishing 
boats have been seized in these extended 
waters. The State Department has protested 
that these seizures are illegal on the ground 
that the extensions of boundaries are con- 
trary to international law. Charges for fish- 
ing in this area have also been challenged. 
An extension of United States territorial wa- 
ters (by means of a new system of base lines) 
would knock the props from under our pro- 
tests in these areas. 


Mr. President, Mr. Real is the head of 
a great fishermen’s cooperative associa- 
tion. He says that if we alter the 3-mile 
limit, and if we start to redraw the map, 
and assert sovereign power on behalf of 
the States out into the marginal seas and 
the territorial seas 1044 miles, foreign 
nations will retaliate. He says we are 
having plenty of trouble right now. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Minnesota aware of the 
fact that the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Association, the Gulf Coast Fisheries 
Association, and the Pacific Coast Fish- 
eries are all on record in favor of the 
pending legislation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam aware of it. 

Perhaps the fisheries. associations 
were led to believe that the Federal 
Government was trying to grab some- 
thing, when in fact it already owns and 
controls the marginal seas. They may 
have been led to believe that it was the 
Federal Government that was trying to 
extend its power, when in fact the Fed- 
eral power to the territorial seas has 
been recognized since the inception of 
the Republic and has been inherent in 
our Government since the birth of the 
Nation. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] directed his remarks to the 
fishing industry. Massachusetts has 
been fishing for a longer time than any 
other State in the Union. I think they 
started fishing on the first day they 
landed at Plymouth Rock. 

Mr. President, my time will soon have 

expired. I intend, however, at a later 
time, in connection with one of the 
amendments, to address myself in detail 
to other subjects affected by Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 
- Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the balance of my state- 
ment on this subject incorporated in 
the body of the Recorp at this point. 

I continue with the testimony of Mr. 
John J. Real, on fisheries: 

The great fisheries that have been prose- 
cuted by New Englanders for 300 years lie 
for the most part in the high seas contig- 
uous to the coast of Canada. All expansion 
that is anticipated lies in the direction of 
being farther and.farther from our coasts, 
northward and eastward around the corner 
of Newfoundland and up Davis Strait past 
Greenland and Labrador. 

In the Pacific Northwest we have valuable 
fisheries for salmon, halibut, various ground 
fish, albacore, and other fishes in the high 
seas contiguous to British Columbia. Our 
Pacific fisheries are expanding outward into 
the multitudinous islands of Oceania, which 
are under the jurisdiction of many nations, 

The fishery for shrimp in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico has become one of our most rapidly grow- 
ing and valuable fisheries. New banks are 
being discovered one after the other. The 
rapidly expanding fishery is moving south 
into the high seas contiguous to our neigh- 
bors to the south. It is known that large 
unused resources of shrimp lie farther south 
waiting the harvest and going to waste each 
year for want of it. 

Thus if we permit the loss of our fisheries 
that now exist in the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of foreign countries we lose the 
biggest half of our fishing industry at one 
stroke. 

Even this, however, is not so serious as the 
fact that we would at the same time lose the 
right to expand these fisheries as this Na- 
tion’s need for protein food and animal oils 
expands with our growing population. 

The food resources of our land area are 
strictly limited. The vast food resources 
available in the sea are only now being real- 
ized as the result of ocean-research programs 
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which have been going on during and since 
the war. Undreamed-of new technical means 
are being designed and put into use to har- 
vest food resources not known to mankind 
before. The picture of harvesting food from 
the sea is changing with such rapidity that 
no man can tell today what shape or volume 
it will take next year or the years thereafter. 

We cannot afford to allow ourselves to be 
excluded from access to these raw materials 
of the sea. 

If one nation can unilaterally extend its 
sovereign territory out to sea by as much as 
a quarter of a mile, then there is no reason 
why it or any other nation cannot extend its 
boundaries seaward by 200 miles, by 400 
miles, or by such distance it may desire. In 
the chaotic situation that such claims and 
counterclaims would bring about, the United 
States would not stand to be the gainer nor, 
I believe, would mankind generally. 

Whether the band of marginal sea is 2 
miles, 3 miles, or 6 miles is not a matter 
of the greatest practical importance. The 
important practical point is that it must be 
narrow in order to prevent those nations who 
are able to harvest the resources of the sea 
from being excluded from access to these 
resources. 

Mr. ReaL. If the tuna industry had to fish 
only in waters off the coast of the United 
States, Senator, I do not know what the 
price of a can of tuna would be, I would 
think it would be in the neighborhood of 
$1.50 a can, and I think you would see very, 
very few cans of tuna in the United States 
because over 90 percent of the tuna pro- 
duction of the United States comes from 
areas on the high seas off other countries. 


T should also like to have certain docu- 
ments which Mr, Real submitted to the 
committee made a part of my remarks. 
These documents show some of the na- 
tions which have recently attempted to 
extend their boundaries unilaterally. 
Mr. Real pointed out that actions seri- 
ously affect our fishing industry in the 
following statement: 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN J, REAL 


During our appearance before the com- 
mittee, the chairman requested that we file 
a supplemental statement setting forth the 
claims of Latin American nations to ex- 
pand sovereignty over the high seas. 

Our point in this connection is that any 
movement by the United States with respect 
to territorial waters is closely watched by 
other nations, particularly those of Latin 
America. Unquestionably the tendency of 
those nations is to find a way to expand their 
own claims. Many times what the United 
States says on this subject is misunderstood. 
Sometimes such misunderstanding appears 
to be intentional. When the Presidential 
proclamation of September 28, 1945, respect- 
ing ownership of the Continental Shelf sea- 
bed resources was issued a rash of claims 
which went far beyond the stated limita- 
tions of the Presidential proclamation were 
made. 

It is our suggestion that a more complete 
and detailed study of what these claims were 
and what the United States has done about 
them should be requested by this commit- 
tee from the Department of State. Our in- 
formation indicates the following claims 
made on the heels of the Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

Mexico: On October 29, 1945, the President 
of Mexico published a declaration in which 
he claimed the whole Continental Shelf ad- 
jacent to the coasts of Mexico. 

Panama: In 1946, the Constitution of Pan- 
ama was amended to provide that the na- 
tional territory of Panama includes the sub- 
marine Continental Shelf. 

Chile: On June 23, 1947, Chile proclaimed 
national sovereignty over the adjacent Conti- 
nental Shelf and its natural resources. 
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Peru: On August 1, 1947, Peru issued a 
decree in which it was declared that the na- 
tional sovereignty and jurisdiction of Peru 
was extended over the Continental or Island 
Submarine Shelf. 

Costa Rica: In 1948, Costa Rica issued a 
proclamation substantially similar to that of 
Chile. 

Nicaragua: In 1950, Nicaragua provided 
that the national territory of Nicaragua in- 
cludes the Continental Shelf and the Marine 
and Island Shelves. 

El Salvador: In the 1950 Constitution of El 
Salvador the national territory of that coun- 
try was declared to include the adjacent seas 
within a distance of 200 nautical miles of its 
coasts. 

Honduras: In 1951, Honduras declared that 
its sovereignty was extended over the Con- 
tinental and Island Shelves. 

Ecuador: Ecuador has under consideration 
at the present time the proposition of 
whether or not it should follow Peru and 
Chile. Ecuador has declared that its pres- 
ent jurisdiction extends 12 miles from a line 
drawn from headland to island to headland. 
In some instances this brings under Ecu- 
adorian jurisdiction waters within 20 to 30 
miles from its beaches, Ecuador has also 
declared that the right of innocent passage 
does not exist in favor of fishing vessels. 

Argentina, Brazil, and lately, Venezuela, 
have made claims similar to those set forth 
above. 

In all of the foregoing cases the claims 
purported to assimilate in one manner or 
another adjacent sea areas to national con- 
trol. The United States Presidential procla- 
mation did not do this and, therefore, in 
most, if not all, of the foregoing cases the 
United States Department of State was forced 
to protect the claims made by these other 
nations. 

It is our belief that the seaward boundaries 
implications of Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would set off a similar and more damaging 
chain reaction. 

We reiterate that it would be of value to 
the committee to invite detailed comments of 
the Department of State on the foregoing 
as well as on the entire problem which we 
have sought to bring forth to the commit- 


Mr. President, in this discussion of the 
effects of the Holland resolution, so far 
as international law is concerned, they 
are very unfortunate effects indeed. A 
traditional American policy at interna- 
tional law is at stake. With it, the free- 
dom of our international commerce, the 
freedom of movement of our Navy, and 
vital interests of the American fishing 
industry are at stake. 

I believe that passage of an act which 
will wreak this kind of havoc on tradi- 
tional policies, interests, and industries 
of our Nation is the most unwise kind of 
legislative act. Surely, legislation should 
Da more care for its consequences than 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me, to 
permit me to propound a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. I was about to 
request consent to make an insertion in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator from Florida would prefer 
to have that done in the regular way. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senators may introduce bills and submit 
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various matters and requests which reg- 
ularly are in order during the morning 
hour, and that speeches by any Senator 
be limited to not exceed 2 minutes, such 
speeches not to be counted as being 
made on the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Porrer in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. GREEN was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
on Friday and Saturday of this week. 


‘ 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

A letter from the President of the United 
States, recommending the enactment of 
emergency immigration legislation for the 
special admisison of 120,000 immigrants per 
year for the next 2 years; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON FORT PECK PROJECT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
eighth and ninth annual reports on the Fort 
Peck project, for the fiscal years ended June 
30, 1951, and 1952 (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS OF THE AIR 
FORCE DETAILED AT THE SEAT OF GOVERN- 
MENT 
A letter from the Director, Legislation and 

Liaison, Department of the Air Force, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that 2,489 officers 
were detailed to permanent duty in the ex- 
ecutive element of the Air Force at the 
seat of government, as of the end of the 
third quarter of fiscal year 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House Resolution 67 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
which will return to the several States 
amounts collected as unemployment tax 
by the Federal Government in excess of 
grants for administration costs of the un- 
employment insurance and employment 
service program 

“Whereas the several States are respon- 
sible by law for administration of the un- 
employment insurance and employment 
service program; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government levies 
a payroll tax of three-tenths of 1 percent 
on employers of 8 or more persons to pay 


‘the administrative costs of such State pro- 


grams; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
collected since 1937 from Missouri employers 
for the administration of such program over 
$28 million more than has been returned to 
the State, while the amounts returned to 
Missouri have been grossly inadequate to 
provide flexible administration; and 

“Whereas each State is limited to the 
amount allowed it by the Federal Govern- 
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ment with the excess of such tax being di- 
verted for purposes other than intended; 
and 

“Whereas an inadequate operating fund 
restricts service to job seekers in finding work 
and to employers seeking workers, makes 
exceedingly difficult prompt detection of 
fraudulent benefit claims, hinders activities 
to prevent tax evasions, impairs effective- 
ness of control over disbursements from the 
unemployment insurance fund, and circum- 
scribes the fulfilment of the objectives of 
the entire program: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States. be and hereby is respectfully memo- 
rialized to enact legislation which will— 

“1. Earmark the taxes collected under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for the pur- 
poses of the employment security program in 
each State; 

“2, Make reasonable provisions assuring 
all States equitable participation in the al- 
lotment of such funds; 

“3. Transfer to the States for use in the 
employment security program any excess 
over the amounts allocated by the Federal 
administrative agencies with full responsi- 
bility resting on each State agency for the 
proper use thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States; the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Represent~< 
atives, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate of the United States, 
and each member of the congress from the 
State of Missouri.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Armed Services; 

“House Concurrent Resolution 24 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
enact legislation whereby lands owned by 
the United States Government and under 
the control of the Armed Forces in Wai- 
anae, Oahu, be offered for sale or exchange 
to the city and county of Honolulu, T. H. 
“Whereas the land area of the city and 

county of Honolulu, T. H., is limited; and 
“Whereas there are government lands in 

the district of Waianae, city and county of 

Honolulu, T. H., under the jurisdiction of 

the Armed Forces which could be made 

available for educational purposes, without 
conflicting with the primary activities for 

which such lands are held; and i 
“Whereas there is now a public high 

school in the said Waianae district; and 

there is a clear need for the acquisition of 
such land and the construction of public 
high school in the Waianae district, city and 
kar acs of Honolulu, T. H.: Now, therefore, 
t 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the Territory of 

Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 

Congress of the United States of America 

be and it is hereby respectfully requested 

to offer for sale or exchange to the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H., to be used for 
educational purposes, 30 acres of land more 

specifically identified under tax key No. 8-5— 

02-15 and situated in the Waianae district, 

city and county of Honolulu, T. H.; be it 

further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, to 
each of the two Houses of the Congress of 
the United States of America, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii.” 
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TION OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
(WIS.) BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the Milwaukee 
County, Wis., Board of Supervisors, 
recommending the enactment of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
posed legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas there is presently pending before 
the United States Senate a bill authorizing 
necessary governmental action to establish 
the St. Lawrence Waterway; and 

Whereas at the hearing on the proposed St. 
Lawrence Waterway resolution held before 
the said Senate in 1948, the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce recommended de- 
ferment of the project, but today has 
changed its stand and recommends its con- 
struction; and 

Whereas the best interest of the city and 
county of Milwaukee and the entire State 
of Wisconsin will be greatly served by the 
early establishment of this great project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, Wis., this 16th 
day of April 1953, That the Representatives 
in Congress from Milwaukee County and the 
United States Senators from Wisconsin be 
and they are hereby requested to do all in 
their power to secure the passage of the said 
seaway bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk is directed 
to transmit forthwith certified copies of this 
resolution to the United States Senators 
from Wisconsin and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Milwaukee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER of: Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 380. A bill to authorize the sale or lease 
by the State of Kansas of certain lands sit- 
uated near Garden City, Kans.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 160); and 

S. 1292. A bill providing for the recon- 
veyance to the town of Morristown of certain 
land included within the Morristown Na- 
tional Historical Park, in the State of New 
Jersey; without amendment (Rept. No. 159). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

. 5.1545. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain Government- 
owned burial lots and other property in the 
‘Washington Parish Burial Ground, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to exchange other burial 
lots; without amendment (Rept. No. 161); 

S. 1547. A bill to authorize payment for 
the transportation of household effects of 
certain naval personnel; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 162); and 

S. 1548. A bill to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands and 
Interests in lands in Puerto Rico; without 
‘amendment (Rept. No. 163). 

- By Mr. CASE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1525. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
‘of the Navy to convey to the Tarrant County 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 1 certain parcels of land in exchange for 
other lands and interests therein at the 
dormer United States Marine Corps air sta- 
tion, Eagle Mountain Lake, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 164); 
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S. 1549. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Virginia concurrent jurisdiction over cer- 
tain highways within Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 165); and 

S. 1641. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Oklahoma concurrent jurisdiction over 
the right-of-way for United States High- 
ways Nos. 62 and 277 within the Fort Sill 
Military Reservation, OkKla.; without amend- 
ment (Rent. Na 166).. ---,- 

By Mr. DUFF, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1544. A bill to repeal the authority to 
purchase discharge from the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 167). 

By Mr, HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 1550. A bill to authorize the President 
to prescribe the occasions upon which the 
uniform of any of the Armed Forces may be 
worn by persons honorably discharged there- 
from; without amendment (Rept. No. 108). 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EXPENSES 
INCURRED IN PREPARATION OF 
STUDY ENTITLED “TENSIONS IN 
SATELLITE COUNTRIES OF SOVIET 
UNION” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I re- 
port an original resolution adopted by 
that committee, the purpose of which is 
to complete a study of tensions in the 
satellite countries of the Soviet Union. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by me relating to the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Porter in the chair). The resolution will 
be received, and, under the rule, referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 105), reported 
by Mr. Wirex from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is authorized to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate a sum not 
to exceed $1,200 for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing the Library of Congress for certain ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the prep- 
aration, for such committee, of a study en- 
titled “Tensions in the Satellite Countries 
of the Soviet Union.” 


The statement by Mr. WILEY is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Two years ago, at my request, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress prepared a study called Tensions With- 
in the Soviet Union, This study was an 
effort to appraise what the Russian people 
feel and think, for it is my conviction that a 
proper understanding of the tensions within 
the Soviet Union would be an important 
asset for our side in the so-called battle of 
the minds. The Senate subsequently printed 
that study as Document No. 41, 82d Congress, 
first session. Since that time that study has 
not only been used extensively in our own 
country but it has been translated into sev- 
eral foreign languages as well as being issued 
in commercial form. By motion of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Legislative 
Reference Service is now bringing this study 
up to date and it should be ready within the 
next few weeks. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
only part of the story is told in the docu- 
ment, Tensions Within the Soviet Union. 
There are, in addition to the U. S. S. R. all 
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of its satellite countries where companion 
problems are to be discerned and therefore 
the committee voted on April 10, 1953, to 
embark upon a study called Tensions in the 
Satellite Countries of the Soviet Union. 
When the committee requested the ald of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress in this connection it was 
advised that experts were available either 
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the Library to do all the necessary work with 
one exception. There is no one immediately 
available to the Library of Congress to deal 
with Hungary. In canvassing the problem 
the Library determined that the needed ex- 
pert could be secured, but it would require 
$1,200 for his services to produce the report 
on Hungary. N 

Therefore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions requests that $1,200 be made available 
to it for the purpose I have indicated. This 
will be only one-tenth, or even less, of the 
total cost represented, and the committee is 
anxious to take advantage of the opportunity. 

In closing may I point out that the actual 
or potential strength of these satellite coun= 
tries cannot be accurately measured without 
taking into consideration the mood and the 
temper of the people. The wide gulf that 
separates the governments of the satellite 
countries and the victims of the theory and 
practice of communism within those coun- 
tries is clear and undeniable. The intelli- 
gentsia, religious groups, military personnel, 
peasants, and many other minority groups 
are forces of opposition and sources of 
weakness. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is 
convinced that the completion of this study 
will not only be a valuable source of infor- 
mation to the free world but it should assist 
us greatly in enabling us to understand bet- 
ter the many factors and forces that are at 
play back of the Iron Curtain. The com- 
mittee would appreciate prompt action so 
that it may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself, 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report an original resolution 
to increase the limit of expenditures un- 
der Senate Resolution 333, 82d Congress, 
for the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 106), reported 
by Mr. Jenner from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, was ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 332, 82a 
Congress, second session, agreed to June 12, 
1952 (authorizing the expenditure of funds 
and the employment of assistants by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, or 
any authorized subcommittee thereof, in 
carrying out the duties imposed upon it by 
subsection (0) (1) (D) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate), is hereby in- 
creased by $100,000. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time; and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1739. A bill to provide for continuation 

of authority for regulation of exports, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1740. A bill to amend section 11 of the 
act of April 1, 1942, relating to retirement 
of judges of the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia, the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
title IX of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1741. A bill for the relief of Alexandra 
G. Bregianou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1742. A bill for the relief of Edith Kahler; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1743. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Corbin, Ky.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1744. A bill to create a Commission to 
be known as the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission; to the Committee an Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1745. A bill to provide that the sale or 
exchange of livestock held for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes necessitated by drought 
conditions shall be treated as an involuntary 
conversion for income-tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 4663. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 4664. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes. 


PRINTING OF DECISION OF SUB- 
‘VERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD (S. DOC. NO. 41) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board handed down its 
decision and order in the case against 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

This is an extremely important docu- 
ment, Mr. President. It has great his- 
torical interest. There is already tre- 
mendous demand for this decision, and 
this demand will increase. Furthermore, 
this decision should be in every library 
in the country, for it is a masterful ex- 
position of the role of the Communist 
Party as an instrument of the world 
Communist conspiracy, dedicated to the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

As Senators can see, this decision of 
the Board, which I hold in my hand, is 
in mimeographed form. Additional 
copies cannot be provided to supply the 
demand. My own office has had many 
requests for this decision, and I cannot 
fill these requests. 

I have secured from the Publie Printer 
an estimate of the cost of having this 
decision printed as a Senate document. 
Tt will cost $1,637.20. In my opinion, Mr. 
President, it will be. worth the money. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that. 
this decision of the Subversive Activities 
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Control Board may be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


-norih i 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 1235, 
RELATING TO ADJUSTMENT OF 
ROYALTIES 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has scheduled a public hearing for 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953, at 10 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, on 
S. 1235, to continue the effectiveness of 
the provisions of the act of October 31, 
1942, as extended, relating to the ad- 
justment of royalties, for the duration 
of the national emergency proclaimed 
December 16, 1950, and 6 months there- 
after. Persons desiring to be heard 
should notify the committee so that a 
schedule can be prepared for those who 
wish to appear and testify. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chairman, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND]. 


LETTER BY DR. D. F. FLEMING IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by Dr. Dana F. Flem- 
ing, research professor of international 
relations, at Vanderbilt University, on 
the Bricker amendment. Dr. Fleming is 
a thorough student of international and 
constitutional law. He has written sev- 
eral books and treaties on these subjects 
and on political science. His letter is 
an excellent statement of objections to 
the Bricker amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address entitled “The Developing Crisis 
in Southeast Asia,” delivered by him at the 
League of Women Voters Council dinner, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 21, 
1953. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Address delivered by National Commander 
Lewis K. Gough at the annual legislative 
dinner of the American Legion, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 22, 1953. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Correspondence between him and Agostino 
Desalvo, of Savona, Italy. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Newspaper article by Edward T. Folliard, 
with reference to the enactment of an emer- 
gency immigration law to allow 240,000 refu- 
gees in Europe to enter the United States. 
in the next 2 years, 
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Article entitled “The Truth About the Im- 
migration Act,” recently published in the 
Reader’s Digest. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

Article entitled “Success Is Due to Co- 
workers,” from the Anderson (S. C.) Inde- 
pendent describing tribute paid to James 
C. Self, Sr. 

Article entitled “Caucasian Population 
Off 11,019 Since July 1948,” published in 
the Honolulu Advertiser of April 14, 1953. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Editorial from the Chicago Daily News of 
April 17, 1953, on the Presidents foreign 
policy address to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Letter addressed to him by Dr. Dana F. 
Fleming, research director of international 
relations, Vanderbilt University, on the sub- 
ject of the Bricker amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article entitled “Camerons in Union 
County Linked With Centennial of Bank,” 
written by Dr. Charles M. Steese, and pub- 
lished in the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item of 
March 30, 1953. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “What's a Sussex Coun- 
tian?” published in the Milford Chronicle 
of Milford, Del., on April 9, 1953. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Newspaper column by Roy P. Stewart, pub- 
lished in the Oklahoman-Times, April 18, 
1953. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPE- 
HART REVIEWING HISTORY OF 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, we 
now have before us the annual report of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, which organization is now 20 
years old. 

Believing that it is altogether proper 
that we pay tribute to the success of this 
fine agency of the Government, I have 
prepared a statement reviewing the his- 
tory of the Corporation and commenting 
on its accomplishments. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this review and discussion be in- 
serted in the body of the RECORD as a 
tribute to the Corporation, to those who 
were responsible for the legislation es- 
tablishing the Corporation, and to those 
who have guided it to success in its first 
20 years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


1. BIRTH OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


It was just 20 years ago that Federal de= 
posit insurance ushered in a new era of 
banking progress and stability. When bills 
proposing the imsurance of bank deposits 
threatened to be pigeonholed in that his- 
toric 73d Congress, it was Senator Vanden- 
berg who came forth with a formula for a 
temporary plan which led to the enactment 
of a deposit-insurance law. Speaking in the 
Senate on May 19, 1933, almost 20 years ago, 
Senator Vandenberg stated: 

“I happen to be one of those who hold 
firmly to the view that there is no remote 
possibility of adequate and complete eco- 
nomic recuperation in the United States 
during the next 12 months, regardless of all 
the other splendid undertakings which may 
be under way, until confidence in normal 
banking is restored; and in the face of the 
existing circumstances I am perfectly sure 
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that the insurance of bank deposits imme- 
diately is the permanent and fundamental 
necessity of the moment.” 

A century of history replete with recurring 
banking crises and chronic banking ills must 
have passed before the Senator’s eyes as he 
stated his determination. There, passing 
in review, were the fight over the Second 
Bank of the United States, and its death; 
the upsurge of State banks as our frontier 
pushed westward; the specific difficulties 
which led to passage of the National Bank 
Act and the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System; the panics of 1837 and 
1873, of 1893 and 1907, and finally the crisis 
of the early 1930's. 

The record was not an inspiring one. For 
60 years there had been an average of nearly 
one bank failure a day. Over 18,000 banks 
had had to close their doors from 1874 to 
1933. Extending the period back 10 years 
farther, losses to bank depositors had totaled 
about $3,500,000,000. How was it that this 
long record of failure and loss had been al- 
lowed to continue? Had nothing been done, 
or were the attempts at solution merely in- 
effectual? 


2. DEPOSIT INSURANCE SYSTEMS AND PROPOSALS 
PRIOR TO FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION 


Federal deposit insurance, as provided in 
1933, was certainly not a full-blown idea con- 
jured out of a magician’s hat. Instead, it 
represented the culmination of over a cen- 
tury of experimentation and experience. As 
early as 1829 New York State had set up a 
safety fund to secure the circulating medium 
and protect noteholders. Before the Civil 
War similar plans calling for an insurance 
system were adopted by five other States— 
Vermont, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa. 
In these plans it was recognized that the 
protection of noteholders was a responsibility 
of the individual banks, a responsibility to 
be met by their uniting together in a mutual 
and joint guaranty of the soundness of their 
notes. Thus early in our history the prin- 
ciple of bank responsibility for the protection 
of bank creditors was established. Govern- 
ment was the catalytic agent which brought 
together and fused into a workable system 
the determination of the banks to reassure 
the holders of their notes. But it was the 
banks themselves which shouldered the fi- 
nancial responsibility for the insurance and 
guaranty systems. 

These early State insurance systems went 
out of operation around the time of the Civil 
War. While experience with them was in 
general sucessful, our banking structure had 
not yet developed to the point to be able to 
sustain them. Expiration of legislation un- 
der which they or their banks operated, along 
with the prohibitive tax on State bank notes 
in 1865, was principally responsible for their 
demise. The protection which these plans 
afforded, it was felt, was no longer needed 
after the virtual prohibition of State bank- 
note issues; for the national-bank notes 
which largely supplanted State-note issues 
were backed by United States Government 
securities and were directly guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. No greater pro- 
tection was possible or necessary. 

The sense of security within the new ar- 
rangement was destined, however, to be 
short-lived. The prohibitive tax on State 
bank-note issues proved to be only a tempo- 
rary frustration. No longer able to issue 
notes, State banks turned more and more to 
deposit banking, a form of banking not 
hampered by such restrictions. Bank de- 
posits, which in 1860 were about equal in 
amount to bank notes, had become twice as 
important by 1870, and by the end of the 
century were seven times as great as notes. 
Along with this rejuvenation of State banks 
by way of deposit banking there went the 
old evil of unsecured bank obligations and 
the concomitant threat to bank creditors and 
banking stability. 
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To meet this situation, there was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1886 the first proposal 
for nationwide insurance of bank deposits. 
Indeed, 4 bills for this purpose were in- 
troduced in that 49th Congress, and, with 
but 3 exceptions, bills for the same purpose 
were introduced in every succeeding Con- 
gress. In all, 150.such bills were submitted 
before Federal deposit insurance became a re- 
ality in 1933. 

During the period of nearly 50 years when 
bills were regularly introduced in Congress 
for some kind of nationwide deposits insur- 
ance, eight States enacted plans of their own. 
All of the State plans came into being be- 
tween 1907 and 1917. Oklahoma was the 
first State to venture upon this ground which 
had laid fallow since before the Civil War. 
Within 2 years the neighboring States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas followed suit. 
Mississippi Joined the parade in 1914, and 
within 3 years both Dakotas and Washing- 
ton State also enacted insurance systems for 
the protection of bank creditors. 

Membership in these State insurance sys- 
tems reached a peak, except in Oklahoma, in 
the boom years following the First World 
War. As the growth in the number of banks 
ceased, however, and bank failures mounted, 
increasing pressure on the insurance plans 
put them in jeopardy. The farm depression 
of the 1920’s was particularly hard on those 
States, all predominantly agricultural States, 
which had insurance plans. The avalanche 
of bank failures during this period, along 
with the fact that most of the plans had not 
had ample time to establish themselves fi- 
nancially, led to their dissolution, one by one, 
as their funds were exhausted. The last one 
folded up in 1930. 

It might be supposed that this experience 
with State deposit-insurance systems would 
have discouraged further consideration of 
the idea. Instead, proposals for nationwide 
deposit insurance were given new impetus, 
for the increasing number of bank failures 
swelled the popular chorus that something 
must be done. Something was done, and 
that was the organization and establishment 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


3. BANKING PROGRESS AND STABILITY SINCE 1934 


A new era in our banking history began 
with the creation of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. In it was epitomized 
the hopes of all those who for long years 
pressed untiringly for a means of securing 
the safety of the country’s money supply, 
for a way of protecting the thousands of 
persons who entrusted their small but life- 
time savings to a bank. How well did it 
succeed? 

One person who had high hopes for it, who 
indeed was most instrumental in establish- 
ing Federal deposit insurance, was not dis- 
appointed. Looking back over the record 
15 years later of that which he helped to 
create, Senator Vandenberg had this to say: 

“The FDIC is the most important of all 
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confidence in the public and private fiscal 
systems of this country. * * * It is the most 
successful single instrumentality of Govern- 
ment created this century.” 

On what facts did Senator Vandenberg 
draw in making this extraordinary state- 
ment? Certainly they must have been im- 
pressive, but even so not quite so impressive 
as the total progress which has come from 
5 years more of experience with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The first measure of the success of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is the 
virtual elimination of bank failures from 
the national picture. In the whole period 
since the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion began operations only 420 insured banks 
have required its assistance. During an 
equal period before its organization over 
15,000 banks failed, more banks than are 
now in existence. y . ; 

Of even greater significance Is the nearly 
complete elimination of losses to depositors. 
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In the nearly 20 years since the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation started opera- 
tions, losses to depositors of insured banks 
have totaled less than $2 million. In con- 
trast, losses to depositors in the 70 years prior 
to Federal deposit insurance totaled $3,500 
million. In terms of average annual rates, 
losses to depositors since 1934 have been less 
than 1 percent of what depositors lost in the 
70 years prior to Federal deposit insurance. 

What this remarkable record has done to 
depositor confidence is too well known to re- 
quire more than mere mention. Almost no 
one worries today about the safety of his 
bank deposit. All but about 1 percent of 
the depositors of insured banks have their 
deposits fully protected under the $10,000 
limitation. Since our whole banking struc- 
ture and the stability of our money supply 
are built upon depositor confidence, the 
significance of this development can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The sharp reduction in bank failures, 
taken in conjunction with a modest increase 
in the number of new banks, has led to 
virtual stability also in the total number of 
banks. This has not prevented them, how- 
ever, from promoting and participating in 
the growth of the economy. Assets of all 
insured banks totaled $48 billion in 1934; 
an almost steady increase thereafter has 
raised them to about $205 billion at the 
present time. 

The growth in bank assets has been ac- 
companied also by improvement in their 
quality. In the course of examining its risk, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has done much to improve the techniques 
and raise the standards of bank management. 
It is there, in the individual bank, that most 
of the problems of banking are finally re- 
solved, and the cooperative relationships 
which the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration has established with the insured 
banks promises that the good record of the 
pot 20 years will be extended far into the 
‘uture, 


4. POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


It is apparent by now that the roots of 
Federal deposit insurance lie deep in Amer- 
ica’s banking history and constitute an in- 
dispensable link in our economic system. 
Experience with insurance plans stretching 
over a century and encompassing 14 States 
give it a realistic basis which lifted it above 
mere conjecture or theory. The 150 con« 
gressional proposals to make it nationwide 
brought forward for discussion and improve- 
ment the different elements of an effective 
deposit insurance program. Finally, actual 
experience with its operation over a period 
of nearly 20 years has demonstrated the 
wisdom of principles which should not be 
lightly disturbed. 

The emergency conditions of 1933 which 
brought to a focus a century of experience 
and exploration caused the Congress to grant 
to the new agency more freedom than is 
ordinarily accorded government agencies, 
Congress recognized that the gravity of the 
problems for whose solution the new agency 
was made responsible required an imaginas 
tive administration unhampered by the re- 
strictions. That this was not an oversight, 
but was a deliberate element of policy, was 
proved by its retention in the Banking Act 
of 1935, and by the careful attention in 
subsequent amendments to preserve the 
independence of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, When the Congress was 
considering in 1947 the reorganization of 
Government agencies our late colleague, 
the senior Senator from Michigan, addressed 
himself to this point. Listen to his words on 
that occasion: 

“The only thing in the economic life of 
the United States which is basically essential- 
is the maintenance of banking confidence, 
which is dependent, fundamentally and pri- 
marily, upon the continuing independent 
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sanctity of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation.” 

That this was not a mere random thought 
of the late senior Senator from Michigan, 
whom all of us acknowledge to be the founder 
and guardian of Federal deposit insurance, 
is shown by his reference to the matter on 
numerous occasions. In a letter to the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire at a time 
the Congress was considering a proposal re- 
lating to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Senator Vandenberg wrote again: 

“Although we are entirely surrounded 
these days by economic uncertainty and eco- 
nomic anxiety in all other directions, there 
is no lisp of worry about our banking system. 
The answer is the FDIC. I confess that I 
am totally unable to understand why Con- 
gress should do anything to upset this price- 
less psychology.” 

The whole legislative history of Federal 
deposit insurance, both in embryo and in 
being, has been singularly free of partisan- 
ship. The first bill introduced in 1886 bore 
the name of a Republican; and the last, in 
1933, had a Democrat as its sponsor. In be- 
tween the sponsors were about equally divid- 
ed between the major parties, and included 
as well a Populist and a representative of 
the Farmers’ Alliance Party. Amendments 
to the Federal deposit insurance law 
through the years following its enactment 
has also had bipartisan sponsorship. Re- 
fiecting this history, the law itself provides 
the Corporation with a bi-partisan Board 
of Directors. Im operation as well as in 
concept the Corporation has been free to 
direct its whole attention to the efficient 
administration of deposit insurance, a not 
inconsequential factor in its singular record 
of achievement. 

It was the belief in this principle that 
bank supervision should be free of political 
control which underlay the foresighted and 
prudent arrangement that the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation should report, 
not to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but to the Congress. This annual 
report of the Corporation which I have before 
me, like all the 18 annual reports which it 
has made, is addressed to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is uniquely an agency of 
the Congress. It is our responsibility to re- 
view its performance, to set up necessary 
guideposts for its operation, and to be yigi- 
lant lest it be subjected to political dom- 
ination by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

However, we must remember that the de- 
mands upon the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and its necessary disbursements 
are contingent upon events which cannot be 
foreseen. In view of the importance of main- 
taining the confidence of bank depositors, a 
psychological factor which undergirds our 
entire banking system, it would be most in- 
appropriate for the Corporation to forecast 
bank failures, even if it. could do so with 
reasonable accuracy. But this is not to say 
that it should be given full rein to do as 
it pleases. Through the General Accounting 
Office, the Congress keeps close watch over 
the financial practices of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Its procedures are 
carefully explored and weighed each year in 
the light of approved administrative prac- 
tices. Similarly, the financial records of the 
Corporation are each year submitted to a 
thorough audit, a practice which the Corpo- 
ration itself followed voluntarily for several 
years. It is of some significance that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is the 
only bank supervisory agency whose pro- 
cedures and financial records are subjected 
to such careful scrutiny. 

5. FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

It is a small thing for the Congress to allow 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
the freedom necessary for it to perform its 
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great responsibilities. On all sides the Mem- 
bers of this body are subjected to great pres- 


sures to appropriate money for purposes” 


more or less esential to the Nation’s welfare. 
The needs for defense, for furnishing our 
allies with the means for strengthening 


themselves, these and other needs mount up ` 


into the billions of dollars, What does it 
cost us, on the other hand, to guarantee the 
integrity of our money supply, the most im- 
portant element of our internal economic 
stability? Not 1 penny. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation does not and 
never has required 1 cent of tax money for 
its operations. It lives wholly upon assess- 
ments collected from the banks it insures, 

In its determination to avoid any demands 
whatsoever upon the Public Treasury the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
even gone farther than that. At the time 
it was established the United States Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve banks advanced 
capital amounting to $289 million. Through 
favorable loss experience and efficient opera- 
tion over the years the Corporation was able 
to add regularly to its surplus or insurance 
fund. When this built up to a figure in ex- 
cess of $1 billion, the present directors of 
the Corporation wholeheartedly supported a 
proposal to retire its initial capital stock. 
At that time, I introduced a bill in the 
Senate which was enacted, and approved by 
the President on August 5, 1947, providing 
for the retirement of the Corporation's orig- 
inal capital in the amount of $289 million 
plus $80 million interest thereon, making a 
grand total repaid to the Government of 
$369 million. Ih accordance with this meas- 
ure initiated by me, the Corporation soon 
thereafter paid to the United States the en- 
tire amount of its initial capital as above 
outlined, 

The scruplous care with which the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation has un- 
dertaken to fulfill its responsibilities with- 
out recourse to the Public Treasury was. 
demonstrated again when it readily acqui- 
esced in a suggestion that it should pay in- 
terest on the $289 million capita) originally 
advanced to it. This suggestion was incor- 
porated in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act of 1950 and, in accordance with it, a total 
of $80 million in interest was paid to the 
United States Treasury. It is typical of the 
Corporation's regard for sound fiscal meth- 
ods that it did not question the payment 
of interest on capital which had already 
been retired and whose original advance- 
ment contemplated no interest. 

Instead, it believed that the removal of 
this element of subsidy would make more 
complete its attempt to abide by the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise in the perform- 
ance of its responsibility to the millions of 
bank depositors who look to it for their 
safety and security. 


6. PREE ENTERPRISE AND THE DUAL BANKING 
SYSTEM 


The scope of the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation is breath- 
taking. It extends to every bank depositor 
who has one of the 112 million accounts in 
insured banks; it covers the major portion 
of our money supply, the element which 
moves the wheels of business and industry; 
it reaches into every town in every State 
which has an insured bank—and there are 
nearly 14,000 insured banks in this country. 

Very few people realize the great differ- 
ences which exist between banking in this 
country and in the rest of the world. In 
England there are five large banks, with 
numerous branches; the situation is simi- 
lar in France, in Canada, and in other coun- 
tries whose traditions are generally akin to 
ours. Yet in the United States we have a 
total of around 15,000 banks, only a minority 
of which have branches, and then frequently 
only one or two. What accounts for this 
great difference in banking structure? 

The basic reason is clear. It is that we 
in the United States believe in free enter- 
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prise, that we practice free enterprise. We 
know that by unleashing the imagination 
and the energies of all who dare to risk their 
resources we are building both a moral and 
a material stronghold. The hundreds of 
thousands of businesses in this country, in- 
cluding the 15,000 banks, represent the re- 
sponse of free individuals to this opportunity 
and challenge. k 

Complete freedom of individuals to start 
banks wherever and however they pleased 
would, of course, be anarchy. Therefore, 
governments have from the beginning pro- 
vided rules concerning the organization and 
management of banks. I say governments 
deliberately, for the freedom of banks to 
organize under State or national charter pre- 
serves the greatest measure or free enter- 
prise consonant with the responsibility to 
protect the public interest. 

In addition to being an instrument of free 
enterprise, the dual banking system is ideally 
designed to serve the economic needs of the 
Nation. About half the banks are State- 
chartered institutions oriented to local needs, 
while the other half are nationally chartered 
or affiliated institutions. Differences in eco- 
nomic conditions fram one area to another, 
and the accompanying need for banks in 
the respective areas to be able to deal with 
those conditions, requires a flexibility which 
only the dual banking system can provide. 
New ideas can be tried on a small scale; if 
they fail, they can be abandoned with little 
or no damage; if, on the other hand, they 
succeed, they will tend to spread throughout 
the banking system. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion has throughout its history been a tire- 
less champion of the dual banking system. 
Its appearances before congressional commit- 
tees or in public forums haye frequently 
been in the role of spokesman for the smaller 
banks of this country. Whenever conflict 
appears between measures which would tend 
to centralize banking authority and stand- 
ardize banking regulations on the one hand, 
or on the other would disperse authority 
and permit local autonomy, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation can usually be 
counted on the latter side. It is not simply 
a policy of supporting the weak in order to 
maintain balance. in our banking structure. 
It is also a matter of conviction that water 
cannot rise above its source, that the genius 
and strength of our Nation lies in recog- 
nizing and developing the resources of ine. 
dividual areas and institutions. 

If all of those persevering individuals who 
had a hand in shaping the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation—yes, even those who 
saw it tried in. miniature in State systems 
along with those to whom it was only a 
vision—if these persons could know the fine 
record of the agency which they helped to 
mold, they would marvel at their under- 
estimation of its role in our economic system, 
In its virtual banishment of bank failures 
from our national life, in its protection of 
bank depositors against loss, in the restora- 
tion of confidence in the safety and stability 
of our money supply, in all of these vital 
avenues of progress the achievement of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
far exceeded even the fondest hope. 

That these objectives have been reached 
without compromising or sacrificing any of 
our fundamental principles concerning the 
proper division of public and private re- 
sponsibilities adds immeasurably to the sat- 
isfaction of all of us. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has patterned its own 
internal structure after that of the private 
enterprise it so zealously supports. It has 
built upon and strengthened the dualism of 
our banking system which is so largely re- 
sponsible for its ability to adapt to changing 
economic conditions. Eschewing many of its 
legal sanctions, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has chosen to persuade 
rather than compel observance of sound 
banking practices. An institution so suc- 
cessful in performing its responsibility and 
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so firmly dedicated to American principles 
commands our unreserved admiration and 
respect. To do anything which might 
change the structure and responsibility of 
an organization which everyone recognizes 
as having been 100 percent successful in its 
objectives is a matter which each of us 
should weigh deeply on his conscience. 

If we permit the administrative structure 
of this organization to be scuttled, and con- 
done the compromising of its independence, 
can we honestly say to our children that we 
are building for them a future better than 
what we have known? If we deprive this 
agency of its freedom to deal with banking 
problems in a purely objective manner, can 
we in all sincerity criticize its operations 
which are in effect predetermined? If we, 
finally, draw closer within the Government 
orbit still another agency, can we evade the 
charge that our lavish words praising our 
private enterprise system are but empty and 
hypocritical phrases? 

Let me say to you again, with all the vigor 
and conviction at my command, that it is 
the system of free enterprise which has made 
our country great. We are not hobbled by 
traditions of caste, where a son can rise no 
higher than his father, where his social posi- 
tion and his very occupation are predeter- 
mined by a heritage entirely beyond his ef- 
fective protest. We do not have the extremes 
of economic status marked by affluent indif- 
ference at one end and poverty-stricken 
despair at the other—a condition still normal 
for most men on this earth, and the fertile 
soil which nurtures and feeds the delusive 
promises of communism, These conditions 
we have avoided, with the grace of God and 
the wisdom of the ages which guided those 
farseeing souls who set the compass for our 
experiment with a free, democratic system. 
In this benign society man has been able to 
develop his abilities without inhibitions of 
caste or the prejudice of his fellowman. He 
has been free to rise as high in esteem or 
wealth as his abilities and ambitions allowed. 
In the preservation of this freedom lies all 
our hopes of keeping and improving the 
economic system which even today is the 
model—and, let us hope, not the envy—of 
the western world. 

Those hardy adventurers who brought with 
them in the Mayflower a devout and deter- 
mined independence planted the idea in 
friendly soil. For 200 years the plant grew, 
“strong and healthy, and in 1829 sent out a 
promising shoot, when New York State estab- 
lished the first bank insurance system, 
Another century followed and, as our eco- 
nomic system became more and more com- 
plex, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion was organized to meet the challenge 
to our tradition of freedom and independ- 
ence. What does the future hold? If we 
rise to the challenge which again confronts 
us, we can say to our children, “Your future 
is secure.” With the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation continuing to promote and 
inspire confidence in our economic system, 
standing as a symbol of the promise which 
unfolds before every American of high or 
low degree, we shall honor our past by build- 
ing upon it a better and brighter future. 
Only in this way can we justify the faith 
of Senator Vandenberg, Senator Glass, and 
Representative Steagall, those great men of 
vision whose courage and high resolve gave 
body and form to the idea of deposit insur- 
ance. Let us stand firm against those forces 
which would destroy this living monument 
to their statesmanship. Let us make sure 
that this proud heritage embodied in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
preserved and enhanced for the wellbeing 
of a generation yet unborn. 


SE 


THE NEW FILIBUSTERERS—ARTICLE 
FROM TIME MAGAZINE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be rec- 
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ognized for 2 minutes, under the agree- 
ment which has been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, -The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yesterday, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I took occasion to place in the 
Record three articles or columns which 
indicate that the distinguished Senators 
who oppose the joint resolution are get- 
ting results through their filibuster, in 
that their filibuster is being recognized 
far and wide as such. For instance, I 
quoted the distinguished liberal colum- 
nist, Mr. Mellett, who said, as I recall, 
it is one of the finest filibusters he has 
ever seen. I also placed in the RECORD 
a column by Mr. Arthur Krock and a 
column by Mr. Gould Lincoln, 

At this time I should like to quote 
from an article appearing in Time Mag- 
azine, in the issue dated April 27. The 
article presents an additional accolade 
to these distinguished filibusterers. It 
is entitled “The New Filibusterers,” and 
reads as follows: 

THE NEw FILIBUSTERERS 

By the end of last week United States 
Senators had poured forth half a million 
words during 3 weeks of debate on the tide- 
lands bill. This was too much for Majority 
Leader Robert A. Taft, who had a word for 
the tactics being used by opponents of the 
bill: filibuster. ; 

He was shocked and surprised, said BoB 
Tart, that such fervid Democratic opponents 
of the filibuster as New York’s Senator HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN, Illinois’ Pavut DovGLas, and 
Minnesota’s HUBERT HUMPHREY are now Ob- 
viously engaged in one. He was not shocked 
but was irked at Alabama’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Lister HILL, a veteran filibusterer. At 
one point, Hitt, who had held the floor for 3 
days, strolled down the aisle, clapped a hand 
on Tart's shoulder and called him “my sweet, 
good friend from Ohio, whose shining virtue 
is the virtue of integrity.” When Hitz later 
began to move toward Tarr’s desk a second 
time, Tarr called a point of order. Said he, 
with a wry smile: “Mr, President, the Senator 
must speak from his chair. He cannot ap- 
proach me and pat me on the head,” 

While the talk droned on, 20 opponents 
of the tidelands bill pctitioned Tarr to set the 
bill aside while other issues were considered. 
“Ridiculous,” said Tarr. When the oppo- 
nents pointed out that Federal rent control 
will expire April 30 unless the Senate acts, 
Tart had a rejoinder that was enough to give 
LEHMAN, HUMPHREY, DOvGLAs and company 
a chill on behalf of their big-city constit- 
uents. Said he: “I don’t care if rent control 
expires or not.” 


Mr. President, I thought it would be 
comforting to our friends of the opposi- 
tion to know that their filibuster is gain- 
ing the recognition at the hands of the 
public which they so ardently desire it 
to receive, 


“WHERE THE ONUS LIES”—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in speaking at 
this time, my remarks shall not be count- 
ed as a speech by me on the pending 
joint resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object, 
unless the Senator’s remarks are made 
in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which has been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has asked and re- 
ceived unanimous consent that Senators 
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may speak at this time-on routine mat= 
ters for 2 minutes, but not longer. : 

Mr: DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to read an editorial which 
was published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch on April 22. The editorial is en- 
titled “Where the Onus Lies.” 

I now read from the editorial: 

WHERE THE ONUS LIES 

Who is responsible for the delay on rent 
control and other pressing legislation in the 
Senate—Majority Leader Tarr or the Sena- 
tors opposed to the offshore-oil giveaway? 

Senator Tarr says the onus is on the mi- 
nority of Senators who are fighting the quit- 
claim bill to turn over these vast resources 
to three States—California, Texas, and Loui- 
siana. He says these Senators are filibuster- 
ing and that he, therefore, is getting ready to 
invoke a cloture limitation to shut off de- 
bate. He has already invoked night sessions, 

A few basic facts show readily enough who 
is at fault: 

First, the Senate is debating the bewhisk- 
ered offshore oil issue at this time only be- 
cause the Taft leadership has accorded the 
giveaway bill this high priority. The Sena- 
tors opposed to it cannot choose the time of 
their debate. They must register opposition 
when the bill is up. If the administration's 
economic controls legislation languishes and 
rent control dies April 30, it will be because 
Tart is using this strategy in order to force 
passage of the rape of the coastal oil reserves, 

Second, the Senators who are fighting the 
oil giveaway and all that it entails are not 
only willing but eager to halt their presenta- 
tion of the people’s case at any moment to 
enable Senator Tarr to bring up the controls 
bill and all other pressing legislation. When 
20 Senators so notified Tarr in a joint letter 
the majority leader retorted: “I don't care 
whether rent control expires or not.” 

Third, a thorough presentation of the case 
against State exploitation of the American 
people’s own resources is required to inform 
the people themselves. The oil lobby has 
been at work for about 10 years on a costly, 
skillful campaign in Congress and out. The 
Senators who are opposed to the giveaway 
would be untrue to their own conscience if 
they did not now explain in detail to the 
country how this legislation involves defense, 
security, inland natural resources, Federal- 
State relations, foreign affairs, treaty provie 
sions, and other vital matters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the remainder of the editorial may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fourth, the official position of the Eisen- 
hower administration, as set forth by Attor- 
ney General Brownell and others from the 
executive department, does not square with 
the terms of the oil Senators’ giveaway. 
Twenty-five other Senators, more than a 
fourth of the total membership—including 
to their credit, Republicans Topsy, of New 
Hampshire, and Lancer, of North Dakota— 
have joined in a letter to President Eisen. 
hower calling his attention to this conflict, 

Every minute taken by the opponents of 
the giveaway has been on the subject. No 
one is reading the Bible, the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog, or the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
What Washington is seeing this month is a 
heroic effort to awake the American people 
to the impending gold rush, to use Senator 
Dovetas’ accurate description, into the peo- 
ple’s own priceless, natural heritage. 

Every day this fight continues produces 
more and more support from grass roots for 
the Hill-Humphrey-Lehmian-Douglas-Ander- 
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son-Fulbright-Kefauver-Morse group of Sen- 
ators. 

Every hour of the wearing night sessions 
increases the chance that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will come to see where his duty lies as 
President of all the people. 

President Eisenhower has already straight- 
ened himself out on taxes. After loose cam- 
paign talk about cutting taxes he is now 
standing firm for a balanced budget. Let 
him now rise above the campaign confusion 
over offshore oil, inform himself on the full 
facts and then follow his own true con- 
science without pressure from the oil Sena- 
tors. If he does so there is little doubt as 
to what his final stand would be. 

No, the blame for the situation in the 
Senate does not lie on the 25 Senators. Their 
conduct up to this moment is unassailable. 
The onus is squarely on the majority 
leadership. 


RESIGNATION OF PETER CAMPBELL 
BROWN AS CHAIRMAN OF SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an analysis of the Communist 
Control Act. As that analysis shows, 
those who undertook the drafting of the 
control legislation bore a heavy respon- 
sibility. It was necessary that the con- 
trol provisions comply meticulously with 
every provision of the Constitution, first, 
because it was in protection of that doc- 
ument that we were legislating, and, sec- 
ondly, because, were the courts to rule 
the act unconstitutional and the Com- 
munist Party uncontrollable, the Soviet 
world would twist the decision into a vin- 
dication of communism and its odious 
practices. The responsibility was not 
ours alone, however, since it was neces- 
sary in this, more than with most leg- 
islation, that there be careful, patient, 
end conscientious administration. 

The burden carried by Peter Camp- 
bell Brown as Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, was, 
then, an enormous one, requiring cour- 
age and sagacity. My analysis of the 
record of the Communist Party case sat- 
isfies me that he exercised an abundance 
of both in the trying circumstances that 
case presented. On the occasion of his 
resignation, I wish to say Peter Brown, in 
the discharge of his onerous duties, has 
earned the gratitude of this body, and 
deserves well of his countrymen. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board on 
Monday last issued a decision in respect 
to the status and control of the Com- 
munist Party. Now the chairman of the 
Control Board, Peter Campbell Brown, 
his arduous task completed, is resigning 
his office. As he returns to the private 
practice of. law, he takes with him the 
thanks of the President of the United 
States for devotion to a duty well and 
conscientiously discharged. 

Mr. President, I had more than pass- 
ing knowledge of the difficulties with 
which Mr. Brown was to be confronted 
when, on his becoming presiding mem- 
ber of the Board panel which for 14 
months had the Communist Party on 
hearing, it devolved upon him to render 
the Communist Party the fair and im- 
partial consideration which the Consti- 
tution’s due process clause requires, 
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Having sponsored the Communist con- 
trol law, under which the Board oper- 
ates—a law which requires the granting 
of due process—and having, for my 
pains, been vilified by the Communist 
Party, I was well aware that Mr. Brown’s 
patience and his devotion to constitu- 
tional principles would also be sorely 
tried—as, indeed, they were. 

A scrutiny of the immense, 2,900,000- 
word record in the Communist Party 
hearing discloses instance after instance 
in which the respondent party by bold 
and artful devices strove to provoke pre- 
siding member Brown into attitudes of 
bias and prejudice which, had he yielded 
to the provocation, might, when the case 
reaches the courts, have enabled the 
Communist Party to escape the registra- 
tion and control that its treacherous 
conduct has made necessary. 

Peter Brown's abounding patience 
withstood those provocations.. Schooled 
in the law, imbued with patriotism, and 
endowed with natural sagacity—a large 
store of which, I daresay, was needful in 
his trying position—Mr. Brown, I feel 
sure, kept the proceedings just and more 
than fair. I am satisfied that, as much 
as they labored to achieve the contrary, 
the Communists received impartial 
treatment. My confidence that the judi- 
ciary will vindicate this judgment is for- 
tified by the fact that in both of two 
lawsuits by which the Communists tried 
to.enjoin the hearing on allegations in- 
cluding bias, the Communist Party failed. 

Peter Brown, therefore, deserves the 
thanks, not alone of the Chief Executive, 
but also of the Senate of the United 
States, the overwhelming majority of 
whose Members voted for the control 
legislation when it was before this body. 
Mr. Brown also deserves the thanks of 
all his countrymen, for whose safety he 
carried a heavy responsibility. May he 
fare well and may he prosper in the field 
to which he goes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to associate myself with the words of 
commendation of Peter Campbell Brown 
which have been so eloquently spoken 
by the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the former chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

In his great work on the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, from which he 
retired voluntarily this week, Peter 
Campbell Brown has struck a very defi- 
nite blow at the basic enemy of freedom 
in this world, the Communist Party. In 
a painstaking, deliberate, and scholarly 
manner, Mr. Brown appraised the evi- 
dence by which it has been determined 
that the Communist Party is, indeed, an 
international conspiracy and that the 
members of it and friends of it must 
register under the terms, of the Federal 
statute. 

As the senior Senator from Michigan 
so graciously took note in his analysis 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
in his address in this body on Monday, 
this act was preceded by and built upon 
a bill which previously had passed the 
other House, where that bill had been 
developed jointly by the then Represent- 
ative from California, now the distin- 
guished President of the Senate and Vice 
President of the United States [Mr. 
Nixon] and by the then Member of the 
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House of Representatives from the State 
of South Dakota, the present speaker. 
That measure was then referred to as 
the Mundt-Nixon bill. 

Mr. President, I believe that I yield to 
no one in my interest in and my efforts 
toward control of the Communist Party 
in this country. So I wish to salute the 
great and patriotic work that has been 
done by Peter Campbell Brown. As one 
who holds a deep and abiding interest in 
this matter, I have found satisfaction in 
Mr. Brown’s administration of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. As is 
the case with many other Senators, I, 
too, realize keenly the necessity that the 
organization cited for hearing be given 
every opportunity for hearing on the 
basis of due process of law. The Com- 
munist Party was given such opportu- 
nity, and the Subversive Activities Board 
has found the Communist Party to be a 
subsidiary and puppet of the Soviet 
Union—a decision with whick no Amer- 
ican will disagree. 

Knowing Peter Campbell Brown's 
character and legal ability, I am confi- 
dent that in reaching that decision, the 
Board followed due process of law at 
every step. Convinced that the act is in 
every respect constitutional, I look for 
an affirmation by the courts of the 
Board’s finding. When that affirmation 
comes, with the result that communism 
is controlled, a great measure of credit 
should be ascribed to Peter Campbell 
Brown. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for not to exceed 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, as a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, I had occasion to 
pass upon the qualifications of Peter 
Campbell Brown, Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. I am 
happy to add to the tribute which has 
been paid to Peter Campbell Brown by 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran] and by other Senators 
on the other side of the aisle as well as 
on this side of the aisle. I desire to add 
a few words of praise from those of us 
who knew about Mr. Brown's work. To 
concur in what has already been said is 
the more pleasurable for me, since, as 
indicated by the conjunction of the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senators 
from Nevada and Michigan, there is no 
partisanship in the admiration which . 
Peter Brown’s attainments inspire. I 
can, then, proceed to acclaim a most able 
fellow Democrat in my own way without 
risk of my remarks being construed as 
partisan.. There have been departures 
from high office in the administrative 
branch in recent days under conditions 
of disagreeable reluctance, to employ a 
mild phrase. Such is not the situation 
of the Chairman of the Subversive Con- 
trol Board. As can be attested by sev- 
eral Senators, members of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to whom nomina- 
tions to the Control Board are referred, 
Chairman Brown, weeks ago, voluntarily 
made known his desire, upon completion 
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of the Communist Party case, to be re- 
placed. Wisely, the matter was ar- 
ranged so that he, as the Board’s admin- 
istrative member, who had also presided 
over the Communist Party hearing, re- 
mained chairman until after the case 
concluded, the President not exercising 
his right to entrust the chairmanship 
to other hands. In this, the field of con- 
trol of subversion, which should be im- 
mune from partisanship, the principle 
could be maintained, and was, because 
Peter Brown in the conduct of his office 
had been nonpartisan. He does, indeed, 
deserve the commendation of the Senate 
and of his countrymen for the very ex- 
cellent service he has performed in a 
most difficult situation and, at times, 
under very trying circumstances. I, 
therefore, am glad to join with other 
Senators in paying tribute to Peter 
Campbell Brown as he makes his exit 
from Government service and to ex- 
press the hope that we may continue to 
have on the Subversive Activities Control 
Board the same type of services which 
have been rendered to America by Peter 
Campbell Brown, 


LEWIS G. WOOD 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, one 
of my close friends, Lewis Wood, has 
retired after 35 years with the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the New York Times. 
Despite a 37-year official absence from 
South Carolina, he is still an avid South 
Carolinian. 

His kindness and his understanding, 
coupled with his keen sense of humor, 
have endeared him to the great, the 
near-great, and the multitudes with 
whom he has come in contact during 
his outstanding career. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Charleston News and 
Courier, devoted to Mr. Wood’s career, 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOING THE CHARLESTON 
(By Ashley Cooper) 

A South Carolinian, who joined the Wash- 
ington press corps by way of the Mexican 
border, New York, and London, has retired 
after 35 years with the Washington bureau 
of the New York Times. 

Though Officially off duty, Lewis G. Wood 
still has a desk in the bureau and uses it 
whenever his health permits. At 73, his news 
sense is as keen and his humor as penetrat- 
ing as ever. But arthritis has slowed him 
down in the legs, the chief requisites of a 
reporter, He came to the spring dinner of 
the Gridiron Club, of which he has long been 
a moving spirit, in a wheelchair to witness 
the semiannual roasting of politicians. 

A native of Columbia, Lewis Wood broke 
into the newspaper profession on the staff of 
the State (1902-9). Though the rest of his 
career has been with northern newspapers, 
he neyer has ceased being a South Caro- 
linian. A Confederate flag, a stock of what 
an associate calls “some of the most delec- 
table profanity this side of Catfish Row in 
his beloved Charleston” and a healthy dis- 
trust for phony liberals are part of his jour- 
nalistic equipment. 

The Supreme Court was his special baili- 
wick, and he became an expert on its proce- 
dures, Few newspaper reporters know more 
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about the changing political currents of 
Washington, where he has been a reporter 
37 years, 35.of them with the Times, 

On leaving the State, Mr, Wood was a re- 
porter for the New York Tribune (1909-16), 
Part of that time, 1912-14, he was a Tribune 
correspondent in London. He saw the last 
of the elegant era that was brought to a rude 
end by World War I. Returning to this coun- 
try he was with the New York American in 
1916, then was sent the same year by Hearst's 
International News Service to its Washing- 
ton bureau. Two years later he joined the 
Times Washington bureau and retired last 
January 30. 

Arthur Krock, chief of the Times bureau 
and an intimate friend of Lew Wood, has 
written of him as follows: 

“He is a humorist. He is a wit. He is a 
severe moralist on newspaper standards and 
personal conduct. He is a clubman and a bon 
vivant. He is an orator whose parts of speech 
include the magnolia blossom, the cactus, 
and the well-ripened chestnut. His qualities 
are numerous and remarkable. His preju- 
dices are equally so; and perhaps the domi- 
nant ones are pride in South Carolina, hatred 
for the toil imposed by his duty of analyzing 
Supreme Court opinions (or any other labor), 
and distaste for manners which ‘have not 
that repose which stamps the caste of Vere 
de Vere.’ 

“Rudeness or blatancy in another freezes 
his association with the offender, Then all 
the aloofness of the palmetto gentry en- 
velops Lewis Wood. This is the most Caro- 
linian thing about him except perhaps his 
delight in anecdotes that deal with the bare- 
breeched humor of the American country- 
side.” 

Lew Wood's assignment to cover the Su- 
preme Court brought him the inevitable title 
of judge. In appearance he has the dignity 
associated with the bench, but his staccato 
speech and sometimes ribald irreverence for 
stuffing in a shirt are more in keeping with 
newsroom than courtroom traditions. 

A son of Lewis Gaynor Wood and Fanny 
B. Portlock Wood, Lewis Wood was born 
January 3, 1880, in Columbia and attended 
the University of South Carolina (1897-98). 
He was a student at the University of the 
South 1900-01. 

During the 51 years of his active news- 
paper career, he has met famous people and 
recorded stirring events. His prodigious 
memory contains a panoramic picture of a 
momentous half century. His southern man- 
ners have helped, not hindered his work. For 
people instinctively like him. The affection 
and esteem of the press corps of Washington, 
one of the most discriminating bodies of 
specialists in the world, are proof that per- 
sonality counts heavily in journalism as in 
every other line of work. 


ORDER, OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further routine business? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GILLETTE. For what purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wanted the floor 


after the morning hour was concluded. 
I heard no announcement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asked if there were other routine 
matters. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sorry, but the 
majority leader was over here and I was 
engaged in conversation with him, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, and without prejudice to the 
Poet of the Senator from Iowa to the 

oor—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; with that un- 
derstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, the Senator from 
New Mexico may be recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what is the 
request? Is it requested that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? For what purpose is the 
request made? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was trying to get 
the floor, and the majority leader was 
over here, and I did not hear the an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. TAFT. I apologize for interrupt- 
ing the thoughts of the Senator from 
New Mexico; but if he wishes to make a 
speech, he should make it in his own 
time, not in the time of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

So I object to a request that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa be permitted to yield for 
any such purpose to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa did not address the 
Chair at the conclusion of the morning 
hour. So how does he have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Senator from 
Iowa did address the Chair. Before 
that, the Chair asked if there was any 
further routine business. No Senator 
then submitted any further routine busi- 
ness, so the Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor from Iowa; and the Senator from 
Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa was recognized, or 
asked for recognition; but the Senator 
from Iowa was perfectly willing to yield, 
by unanimous consent, to the Senator 
from New Mexico, provided he did not 
lose his right to the floor. I understand 
objection has been made. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico merely wishes 
to place in the Recorp certain morning 
business, which will require not to ex- 
ceed 2 minutes, I am not objecting. But 
my impression is that he wants to make 
a speech, and, if so, I think he ought 
to make it in his own time, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
perhaps I can straighten this out. I 
rose for the purpose of making a mo- 
tion. The distinguished majority lead- 
er came over to my desk and we were 
engaged in conversation as to the pos- 
sibility of closing the discussion on the 
pending amendment. If by the process 
of objection I am to be prohibited from 
making my remarks, I shall be unable 
to make them, but I do not think such 
tactics are those which should be fol- 
lowed on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico whether he desires to speak 
on the pending measure? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to speak 
as in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a motion which the Senator from New 
Mexico desires to make, a motion that 
would normally be considered in the 
morning hour? y 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I intended to 
make the following motion: 

That the Senate temporarily lay aside the 
pending business and proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1081, the Capehart bill, to 
provide authority for temporary economic 
controls, and that it be agreed that at the 
conclusion of action on said bill there shall 
be not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on the Hill 
amendment to be followed at once by a vote 
on said amendment and thereafter not to 
exceed 1 hour's debate on the Anderson sub- 
stitute, to be followed at once by a vote 
on that amendment; provided that the time 
on said amendments shall be equally di- 
vided between the proponents and oppo- 
nents thereof, and provided further that no 
vote shall be taken on either amendment 
before Monday, April 27, 1953. 


My motion would conform to the time 
schedule which the distinguished major- 
ity leader stated he would like to have 
followed in the vote on the pending joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would state that such a motion 
would not be in order at this time. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico wish to 
ask unanimous consent that he may 
make the motion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to make the 
motion at this time, and that it be con- 
sidered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? $ 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I may say I do not 
quite understand. The Senator from 
Iowa has the floor. I did not obtain the 
floor. We did not make any such ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well, then. 

Mr. TAFT. There was no attempt to 
block the Senator from New Mexico. But, 
if the Senator from Iowa has the floor, 
I think he ought to make his speech, and 
then let the Senator from New Mexico 
make his motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
agreeable to that. If we have come to 
such a pass in the Senate that, when I 
am standing on my feet, prepared to 
make a motion, another Senator may 
walk across the floor, and distract me, 
and then have the floor given to some- 
one else, I am perfectly satisfied to leave 
it that way. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor knows I had no such intention. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I realize that. But 
why does the Senator from Ohio insist 
that a particular Senator be recognized? 
The distinguished majority leader came 
over here to my desk. I did not go to 
the desk of the Senator from Chio to 
speak to him. He came in a sincere ef- 
fort to ascertain whether we could reach 
some agreement regarding the time for 
a vote, and, in my desire to have a vote, 
I subscribed to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that he has no idea of 
what transpired in the minds of various 
Senators. The Chair was endeavoring to 
follow the rules of the Senate—which he 
did. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa was recognized. He 
thereupon requested unanimous consent 
that he might yield to the Senator from 
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New Mexico, without losing his right to 
the floor. The Chair stated the unani- 
mous-consent request. Has the unani- 
mous-consent request been objected to, 
or is it now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio objected to the 
unanimous-consent request. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
13) to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to state at the outset that I am not 
participating in a filibuster. The ma- 
jority leader, I believe, stated last Fri- 
day or Saturday that, up to that time, 
approximately 500,000 words of debate 
had been uttered on the pending 
measure. I do not know how the able 
Senator arrived at that number. If he 
took his own time to count the words, he 
took 14 hours, assuming a rate of 60 
words a minute. If he had a member of 
his staff count them, it would seem to 
have been rather a waste of time. I de- 
sire to make it plain, Mr. President, at 
the outset of the remarks I am going to 
make, that, of the 500,000 words spoken 
up to date, I have not given utterance 
to one word; nor, up to today, have I 
attended a meeting of any group, large 
or small, to consider procedures in con- 
nection with the question now before the 
Senate. Therefore, no one, even by the 
greatest distortion, can accuse me of 
participating in any way, shape, or man- 
ner in a filibuster. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio for a 
question. 

Mr, TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
that, without the Senator’s losing the 
floor, I may be permitted to comment on 
my position, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Ohio may 
make his statement, without prejudice 
to my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, through 
Tuesday of this week—and today is 
Thursday—there had been spoken on 
the pending measure 716,000 words, ac- 
cording to an estimate prepared by the 
staff—not my staff, but the staff of the 
policy committee, who keep track of the 
debate. The estimate is based upon the 
number of lines in the Recorp. Of the 
716,000 words, 502,000 have been spoken 
by the opponents, 176,000 by the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure. 

I desire to point out to the Senator 
from Iowa that I said I thought every- 
thing had been said on the subject that 
could be said. I think that is confirmed 
by an examination of the long, studious, 
and well-prepared speeches which were 
delivered in the beginning of the debate. 
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However, I also accepted the fact that 
many Senators, regardless of what might 
have been said, desired to state their 
own positions; and I certainly was 
strongly in favor of their doing so. I 
certainly approve in every way of every 
Senator having an opportunity to speak, 
and to have ample time. We are giving 
plenty of time to every Senator who de- 
sires to make a statement, 

I may say frankly that I do not think 
any Senator, unless he is a very great 
expert on the subject, requires more 
than about an hour to say what he has 
to say on the pending measure, and in 
my opinion, the long speeches are clear 
evidence of a filibuster. I do not put 
the Senator from Iowa in that class, at 
all. He is doing what I think every Sen- 
ator has a perfect right to do, and what 
every Senator probably should do—that 
is, state his own position on this impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me for a 
statement, provided he may do so with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Ohio 
for his statement. I am particularly 
glad that he absolved the junior Senator 
from Iowa from participating in a 
filibuster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Illinois—for a statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For a statement. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a statement, without 
losing my right to the floor, and without 
having it counted against me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois accept the qualifi- 
cations made by the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the request already been acted upon? 
Has unanimous consent been given? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for per- 
mitting me the same rights which he 
accorded the distinguished majority 
leader. 

I wish to say that the statistics of the 
majority leader are interesting, but I do 
not think they have much bearing upon 
the case. There are certain other sta- 
tistics, which I have quoted from time 
to time, namely, that of the 40 sponsors 
of the Holland resolution, 37 of them 
have either been participants in filibus- 
ters or defenders of the institution of 
filibustering, by having voted against 
the Anderson motion to revise the Senate 
rules in January. Secondly, of the 28 
sponsors who were in the Senate in 1949, 
all 28 of them voted for the Wherry reso- 
lution, 

So we have the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of those who have participated in 
and defended the practice of filibuster- 
ing on civil-rights measures now trying 
to shut off debate on the question of off- 
shore oil. 
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Furthermore, it is a fact that about 
nine-tenths of those who are opposing 
the Holland joint resolution, with cer- 
tain very distinguished exceptions, have 
been in the past, and still are, opponents 
of the so-called filibuster. Therefore, I 
think we should have this issue cleared 
up at the very beginning. 

Had it been the intention of those who 
are opposing the Holland joint resolu- 
tion to filibuster the measure, we could 
quite properly have subjected to pro- 
longed debate the motion to consider it. 
That is the first move of a group intend- 
ing to filibuster. We did not adopt such 
a course. We allowed the measure to 
come up immediately, because we be- 
lieved that we should not oppose a mo- 
tion to consider it. If we had been try- 
ing to filibuster, we could also have 
asked for the reading of the Journal. 
But we did not do so. 

Third, I submit that the discussion 
has been germane. It has applied to 
the points at issue. We have not in- 
dulged in any irrelevant or nongermane 
remarks. The Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Hotianp] attempted to show that non- 
germane remarks had been indulged in, 
because there was one line devoted to 
the subject of baseball, two lines to a 
quotation from George Meredith, and 
two lines to a quotation from the Bible. 
The effort of the Senator from Florida 
indicates to my mind that he thinks the 
debates in the Senate should be stripped 
of all poetry, religion, and humor. It is 
always proper to put a few gargoyles in 
the construction of the cathedral of 
argument, 

Mr. President, I desire to mention a 
further point. A filibuster is the process 
of prolonged debate intended to prevent 
a vote. I want to emphasize that point 
again and again. It is not the purpose 
of those who are opposing this measure 
to prevent the measure from coming to a 
vote, but it is our purpose to see that the 
subject is thoroughly discussed. For 
10 years there has been a stream of 
propaganda unleashed on the country 
which has confused the people. They 
think of the measure as being related to 
tidelands, when it is not related to tide- 
lands at all. They think of it as an at- 
tempt to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from taking the submerged lands 
under inland waters from the States, 
when such lands are not involved at all. 
The sole issue is the question of the 
ownership of submerged lands seaward 
of the low-water mark. We are trying 
to make this issue clear to the Senate 
and to the country. We shall not fili- 
buster, but we shall see that the subject 
is thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. President, if we were engaged in a 
filibuster, which we are not, it would be 
only poetic justice, so far as those who 
are sponsoring the giveaway measure 
are concerned, because, in the main, pro- 
ponents and defenders of the filibuster 
are supporting the measure, while the 
opponents of the measure are opposed to 
the filibuster. It would be poetic justice 
if the rules of the Senate which permit 
unlimited debate should now be turned 
against those who have defended those 
rules. 

We shall not indulge in such tactics. 
It cannot be done both ways. The Sen- 
ators favoring the giveaway measure 
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cannot consistently filibuster on a bill 
which they oppose, and then say that 
any Senator who speaks on a measure 
which they favor is indulging in a fili- 
buster and is subject to public obloquy. 
If they persist in defending the institu- 
tion of filibustering and in practicing it 
themselves, they could not legitimately 
object if the weapons they have forged 
and cherished were to be used against 
them. 

But we are not doing so. We want this 
measure to be brought to a vote at an 
appropriate time, but we want the people 
and the Senators to be made aware of 
the real issues when this happens. As 
I have said, the mists of misinformation 
have been so heavy that it will take some 
time for the sun of truth to shine 
through. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
think I have been sufficiently lenient 
to both sides, and I should like to pro- 
ceed with my statement. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Iowa one 
question without his losing the floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may ask me a question with- 
out prejudicing my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] says he is not ob- 
jecting to fixing a time for a vote. I 
am willing to fix the time for a vote on 
the 10th or 15th of May, but I want the 
Senator to show his good faith. The 
Senator from Illinois can have all the 
time he may wish to have on the floor, 
if he wants to take it. But I should like 
to know whether the Senator is willing 
to agree upon a date, within any reason- 
able time, on which the Senate shall 
vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Iowa may yield and permit me to 
reply without his losing his right to the 
floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to say to my 
good friend from Ohio that if he had 
not shut off the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] from the floor, the 
Senator from New Mexico would have 
presented a proposal which would en- 
able the Senate to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the controls bill, and then, 
upon the completion of the considera- 
tion of that measure, to move immedi- 
ately to a vote on the Anderson amend- 
ment, and do it within the time sched- 
ule which the Senator from Ohio sug- 
gested last night, if the Senator from 
Ohio is of the same opinion he held last 
night. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I en- 
joy hearing the two eminent Senators, 
but I should like to proceed with my re- 
marks. 

In connection with the colloquy which 
has just taken place, Mr. President, it 
might be worthwhile for me to make a 
suggestion, In view of the fact that 
there have been charges of filibustering, 
which have been denied on the part of 
those of us who are opposing the pend- 
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ing measure, and there has been an at- 
tempt to limit debate, it might be well 
to invite attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
of this body yesterday reported by voice 
vote, and unanimously, I believe, an 
amendment to rule XXII which will be 
reported to the Senate, I am informed, 
tomorrow, and which will restore the 
cloture rule to the position it held before 
it was so rudely dislodged some 2 or 3 
years ago by those who purported to 
support a stronger cloture rule. If it 
is the opinion of the Senate, as it cer- 
tainly is, that it should be able to shut 
off debate when it has gone beyond a 
reasonable point, it would be a simple 
matter to lay aside temporarily the 
pending measure and take up the 
amendment to the cloture rule which 
will be before this body tomorrow. 

Mr. President, since the Senator from 
Ohio has so kindly absolved me from the 
charge of participating in a filibuster in 
any way, shape, or manner, I desire to 
say, preliminary to reading the little 
document I have to present, and which 
I hope will not take longer than 1 hour, 
that I have never during my service in 
the Senate been confronted with the 
responsibility of voting on a measure 
which I considered so dangerous as is 
the pending measure if it shall pass. I 
propose to discuss one phase of it, and 
one phase only. The fact that it at- 
tempts to dispose of huge resources of 
the United States is of itself of tremend- 
ous importance, but the fact that what it 
intends to do and what it seeks to do is 
to constitute the Senate a court of ap- 
peals from the Court of last resort of 
the United States of America, makes its 
danger paramount. f 

Those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of the submerged lands have prose- 
cuted it over and over again in lower 
courts, in courts of appeal, and in courts 
of original jurisdiction, the Court of last 
resort, by which a decision was rendered 
against them. The Court of last resort 
held that the paramount interest in the 
resources of the Nation affected by the 
pending measure belonged to all the 
people of the United States. There was 
no appeal. That was the decision of 
the Court of last resort. The question 
is now res adjudicata. Those who have 
sponsored the pending legislation have 
recognized that, but, nevertheless they 
have then came into the Senate of the 
United States and attempted to trans- 
form this body into a court of appeals, 
to overrule the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

If that sort of procedure is to be sanc- 
tioned, this body could easily be resolved 
into a body of appeal and hold hearings 
on all matters connected with the de- 
termination of property rights which 
have been adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is for 
that reason, Mr, President, that I have 
been so tremendously concerned. It is 
for that reason that I am speaking at 
the present time, for I shall not be a 
party to any such procedure. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada for a question, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
OWNERSHIP OF SEABOTTOM LANDS LONGTIME 

CONGRESSIONAL PRINCIPLE OF DISPOSAL OF 

PUBLIC LANDS 

Mr. MALONE. I am very much inter- 
ested in the flat statement which has 
been made by the junior Senator from 
Iowa to the effect that the Supreme 
Court has ruled that seabottom lands, 
the lands in question, off the coasts of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana, sea- 
ward from low tide, belong to all the 
people of the United States. 

Is it the Senator’s contention that 
since the Supreme Court made it plain 
in its language of paramount rights in, 
and full dominion and power over the 
lands, minerals, and other things, that 
they are public lands, the property of 
the United States? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I may say to the 
Senator from Nevada that it is not my 
intention to go into the meaning of the 
decree of the Supreme Court. It has 
been recognized by those who have 
sponsored the proposed legislation that 
it was necessary to override the Supreme 
Court by legislative action, and that rec- 
ognition on the part of the sponsorship 
of the Holland joint resolution is the rea- 
son why the measure is before the 
Senate. 

In that connection, I may say—and 
I hope the Senator from Nevada will 
allow me to proceed—that the argument 
in favor of the measure which has been 
presented in the Senate by the spon- 
sors of the joint resolution is an argu- 
ment. that either was or could have 
been presented to the Supreme Court, 
when that Court had the questions in 
hearing. The Court has passed on them, 
and they are not in the jurisdiction of 
this legislative body, As the Senator 
from Nevada and every other Senator 
knows, the Congress has the power by 
constitutional provision, to dispose of the 
property of the United States. It is an- 
other question as to whether Congress 
has the right to dispose of it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am not asking the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa to de- 
fine what the Supreme Court meant in 
every part of its decision. However, the 
contention has been made that there 
is a subtle difference between the term 
“public lands” or “federally owned lands 
off the coast of California.” The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the State of Cali- 
fornia did not own the lands in contro- 
versy; then the question was posed, Who 
does own the lands? Does the Federal 
Government own them just as it owns 
other federally owned public lands? 

The point has been made that the 
Supreme Court did not say that the 
Federal Government owned the sub- 
merged lands; however, the Supreme 
Court did say that the State of Cali- 
fornia, did not own them, and that the 
Federal Government did have “para- 
mount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and 
other things.” 

The  dictionary—Webster’s—defines 
“paramount rights” as the “highest 
title’—“preponderant”—“dominant,” 
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Therefore, it becomes an important 
point as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment—the public—does own the sea bot- 
tom lands off the coast, between mean 
low tide and wherever the boundaries 
may be fixed. I wish the Record to show 
an expression from the Senator from 
Iowa in that respect, 

Mr. GILLETTE. I repeat that I do 
not have the legal ability or the disposi- 
tion to pass on what the Supreme Court 
meant. I have read the finding of the 
Supreme Court. I recognize, as a United 
States Senator from the State of Iowa, 
that I am here asked to vote upon a 
measure which, while it recognizes that 
the finding of the Supreme Court did fix 
a paramount ownership in the sub- 
merged lands in certain areas, seeks to 
override that decision by legislative ac- 
tion. I repeat that the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to dispose of 
what rights the Government has. Of 
course, those who drafted the proposed 
legislation said: 

The United States hereby releases and re- 
linquishes unto said States and persons 
aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved here- 
in, all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, if any it has, in and to all said lands, 
improvements, and natural resources. 


They salve their consciences there with 
the little phrase, “if any it has.” But 
they do provide for releasing and relin- 
quishing all the right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States. 

Again, in the phrase, “if any it has,” 
they refuse to answer the question the 
Senator from Nevada has just asked me, 
namely, What did the Supreme Court 
mean? But they have attempted in this 
proposed legislation to show that the 
Supreme Court said the United States 
had paramount interest in something. 
If it has, then, whatever it is, by the 
pending measure Congress would be re- 
leasing it to the States. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 
io GILLETTE, I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam very much inter- 
ested in the public lands question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am certain the 
Senator is. 

Mr. MALONE. There are three- 
quarters of a billion acres of public 
lands. Approximately 65 million acres 
of it are located in my own State of Ne- 
vada. Therefore, any proposed legisla- 
tion that touches on the public-lands 
question, or tends to change a long- 
established policy of Congress, is some- 
thing in which I and the people of my 
State are very much interested. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is a para- 
mount interest on the part of the junior 
Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is correct. 
We have made no effort to gain control 
or ownership of the public lands within 
our boundaries except through indi- 
ae conforming to the public-land 

WS. 

However, in the past 20 years a very 
awkward situation has arisen in regard 
to the jurisdiction, administration, and 
customary use of the public rangeland 
for grazing purposes in connection with 
headquarters—feed producing—ranches 
and range water rights, 
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Probably a herd of cattle, say 150 to 
200 head, can be spread on 160 acres of 
Iowa land, whereas in Nevada the same 
number might require say from 2,000 to 
200,000 acres. 

The record will show that for perhaps 
140 years or more the settled policy of 
Congress was to hold the public lands 
in trust for the States until such time 
as they can be put into the hands of in- 
dividuals in family-sized units, or what- 
ever manner is the most feasible for a 
nominal filing fee. 

The policy of Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government was to hold the pub- 
lic lands in trust for the States until a 
Federal law could be arranged for the 
people living on the land to gain owner- 
ship and pay taxes, just as is done in the 
State of Iowa. 

The Supreme Court said that the 
California lands do not belong to the 
State of California and the dictionary 
says that paramount rights are the high- 
est title—which would seem to be suffi- 
cient to justify the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government does own them. 

I have observed the record of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa for 6 
years and I know that it is his desire 
to be fair on every question. 

Therefore if it is intended now to 
change the 140-year-old policy of holding 
lands in trust for the States, to put them 
on the tax rolls, in the names of indi- 
viduals—through deeding the lands di- 
rect to the States, and to change the cen- 
tury-old policy of withholding mineral 
rights when such lands are transferred 
to the States, then I believe that all pub- 
lic-lands States should be treated alike. 

I have offered an amendment to the 
pending joint resolution which has been 
printed and is lying on the table, and 
which, if accepted, would transfer the 
mineral rights in the public-lands States 
to the States except in forest preserves, 
just the same as these mineral rights 
are being transferred to the three States 
of California, Texas, and Louisiana. 

Would the Senator from Iowa agree 
that if we are going to break the prec- 
edent, change this long-standing policy, 
that all public-lands States should be 
treated alike? 

Mr. GILLETTE. In reply to the Sen- 
ator’s question I may say that I recog- 
nize that the ramifications of the ques- 
tion can go in 100 different directions, 
But, as a lawyer, I know, as does the 
Senator from Nevada, that when a case 
is submitted to a court, the issues which 
are presented are the only issues which 
are decided. Questions such as the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has raised, and such 
as other Senators may raise with respect 
to matters in their respective States, 
which are of the utmost importance to 
them, as to drawing a line between Fed- 
eral authority and State authority, are 
issues that can be raised and presented 
in court. 

Of course, a finding of this kind might 
be persuasive, but, as the Senator knows, 
it is not a finding on an issue which is 
before the court. The position of the 
Senator from Iowa on this matter is de- 
termined not by what ought to be the 
decision with reference to public lands, 
grazing lands, mineral lands, or other 
lands, but by the attempt, in the case 
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of a finding by the Supreme Court on 
issues which are properly adjudicated 
there, to make the Congress, a legisla- 
tive body, a court of appeal from the 
Court of last resort. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the Senator will 
ask me a question, I shall yield. I 
should like to proceed with my speech, 
I have not even started as yet. 

Mr. MALONE. It is a very interest- 
ing subject. There are several angles 
to this subject which have not been de- 
bated affirmatively. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I know how con- 
cerned the Senator is. 

Mr. MALONE. First, to lay the foun- 
dation for the question, the distinguished 
Senator knows, of course, that the 1920 
Oil and Gas Leasing Act provided for a 
certain method of leasing Federal lands 
by individuals and companies for the 
purpose of prospecting for oil and gas. 
It provided a special division of the reve- 
nues., A 12%4 percent royalty was to be 
charged on unexplored lands. After the 
area was proved to be oil and gas lands, 
leases were to be let by bids, and the 
royalty might be any amount. 

The city of Long Beach, for example, 
gets 96 percent gross, but when expenses 
are deducted, I understand it amounts 
to a net of 68 percent, which is consid- 
erably different from 1242 percent. 

Of the total revenue, 10 percent goes 
to the Government, presumably for su- 
pervision. Thirty-seven and one-half 
percent of the revenue is paid to the 
State wherein the oil and gas are lo- 
cated, and 52% percent is paid into the 
reclamation fund, for the benefit of 
17 western reclamation States, includ- 
ing Texas. Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and the two Dakotas are in- 
cluded in this group of Western States 
which benefit from the reclamation 
fund. 

Whenever a bill is passed in Congress 
to provide for the construction of a rec- 
lamation project, the funds for such 
construction are charged to the reclama- 
tion fund. 

In addition the repayments from proj- 
ects already constructed under the rec- 
lamation fund, which are returned with- 
out interest over a definite period of 
years, are also available for the con- 
struction of further projects. The Sen- 
ator is familiar with the process. 

The revenue from the National Oil 
and Gas Leasing Act constitute practi- 
cally the only new money of any conse- 
quence accruing to the fund, 

If we deed the oil lands in a particular 
State to that State, we simply change 
the setup to that extent, and those 
States would receive 100 percent of the 
revenue instead of the customary 3712 
percent. 

Of the 3 States concerned, 2 of them 
are in the area to which the reclama- 
tion fund applies. 

I ask the distinguished Senator that 
if we are going to change the long-estab- 
lished policy, would it not be logical to 
change it for all of the public-land 
States, so that they would have an oppor- 
tunity to secure at least a commensurate 
amount of money that is being taken 
away through this special act? 
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Mr. GILLETTE. I will answer by say- 
ing that there is a great deal of merit 
in the Senator’s contention, but I come 
back to my basic statement, that the 
place to raise those issues is in the 
agencies which the Constitution of the 
United States has made available to 
citizens for the determination of dis- 
putes. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the law can be changed only 
by Congress. The law cannot be changed 
by the Supreme Court. The Court can 
only interpret what we do. So, if we 
are to change the law and the principle 
already established by Congress, should 
we not reconsider the whole public-land 
question? 

The Supreme Court cannot make the 
law. It can only interpret it. So, if we 
are to change the principle and allot 
the money in a different manner, should 
we not consider the entire public-land 
question by amending the Oil and Gas 
Leasing Act, or whatever is necessary, 
in order to treat all States alike? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that it is very logical. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. The question I wish to 
ask is based upon an exchange between 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, a former Mem- 
ber of this body, and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL], which appears in 
the hearings at page 753. Mr. Wheeler 
said: 

What the Supreme Court said was that 
these lands belonged to the United States. 

Senator DANIEL. They said the terms “par- 
amount rights,” and so forth. 

Mr. WHEELER. It said “dominium,” and 
then in the Texas case they went on to 
say that “dominium” meagt ownership. 
There is not any question about that at all. 


Is that the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CASE. TI should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
whether he intends in his speech to re- 
fer to the statements of the former 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Wheeler, in 
which he raised the very point which 
the Senator is discussing relative to the 
overruling of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will answer that 
it had not been my intention to do so, 
but I appreciate very much the courtesy 
and thoughtfulness of the Senator from 
South Dakota in calling the subject to 
my attention and making the statement 
a part of the Recorp while I am ad- 
dressing the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. I may say that the former 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Wheeler, de- 
voted a considerable portion of his tes- 
timony before the committee to this par- 
ticular point. He then said that when 
he was a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, on the ticket with Senator La 
Follette, who was the candidate for Pres- 
ident, at first he was not aware of what 
was in the platform. He was not nomi- 
nated at the convention, and he was not 
aware of the platform; but in the plat- 
form which was adopted a plank was in- 
cluded to the effect that if the Supreme 
Court decided a certain way, then the 
Congress of the United States could 
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override the Supreme Court. That was 
the effect of it, said Mr. Wheeler. He 
went on to say: 

When I got out to Cleveland and some lady 
got up and asked me about that plank in 
the platform, I was rather flabbergasted, be- 
cause I did not know it was in there, to be 
frank with you. But that was an issue, 
let me say, that was raised in that cam- 
paign against La Follette, and it was the one 
issue that did more to lose him votes than 
any one plank in that platform. 


Mr, Wheeler went on to say before the 
committee in his testimony on this par- 
ticular measure, which is found from 
page 749 to page 754 and following, that 
that was the background of his opposi- 
tion to the proposal to pack the Supreme 
Court. The distinguished Senator from 
Iowa will recall, as does every other 
Member who served in the Congress at 
that time, that Senator Wheeler was 
one of those in the forefront of opposi- 
tion to the movement to pack the Su- 
preme Court, on the ground that it 
would mean destruction of the Court. 
In his remarks before the committee, 
Mr. Wheeler said: 


There was a terrific attack upon the Su- 
preme Court by the administration and by 
others, as to what the Supreme Court was 
doing; that they were usurping their powers, 
et cetera, et cetera. I took the position then 
that, while I had not always agreed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States, never- 
theless I resented the attacks upon the 
Court. In these matters the propaganda 
that has been carried on against the Su- 
preme Court has really been more violent 
on the part of some of the oil interests 
and paid propagandists, than was ever made 
by the administration or by some of the 
liberals at that time. 

Chief Justice Hughes said to me, when I 
got the letter from him with reference to 
the Court: 

“I am not interested in who is a member 
of the Supreme Court. What I am inter- 
ested in is the Supreme Court as an insti- 
tution. If you destroy the Supreme Court as 
an institution, then you have destroyed your 
Government.” 


Is that the position of the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is certainly my 
position. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota. As always, he has made 
a contribution to the debate. He always 
makes a contribution to the discussion 
of any subject which he chooses to dis- 
cuss. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
just referred to the fact that former 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, was in 
the forefront of the opposition to the 
so-called attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court. The present speaker was not in 
the forefront, but he was a high private 
in the rear ranks at the same time. 

The Senator from Iowa, during the 
years he has served in the Congress, has 
made a weak effort, of course, but with 
all the power he possessed, to oppose 
any attempt to encroach on any of the 
three coordinate branches of the United 
States Government. I am opposed to 
encroachments on the judiciary by the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
Mr. President, I have opposed on the 
floor of the Senate encroachments of 
the legislative on the executive, as I have 
opposed attempts by the executive 
branch to encroach on the legislative 
power. My convictions, that the dan- 
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gers inherent in encroachments of that 
kind far outweigh any temporary advan- 
tage that might accrue to any group or 
area, are so strong that I shall, during 
all the time I am permitted to serve in 
this body, continue to oppose such en- 
croachments on that basic ground. 

Mr. President, every citizen of the 
United States, every taxpayer, every par- 
ent, every school child in America has 
a personal stake in the outcome of the 
battle now being waged here in the Sen- 
ate. 

The battle over Senate Resolution 13 
concerns one single, simple question: 
Shall the Congress transfer to three 
coastal States the rich petroleum re- 
sources lying off our shores which re- 
peated decisions of the Supreme Court 
have declared belong to the United 
States? 

But this leads to another, even graver 
question: Is this proposal the foot in the 
door for a gigantic plundering of the 
Nation’s resources not only beneath the 
marginal sea but also under the lands of 
the entire public domain? That ques- 
tion was of such great concern to the 
eminent occupant of the chair [Mr. 
MALONE]. 

On how we answer the question raised 
by the offshore oil bill can depend our 
future national security, the preserva- 
tion of our national sovereignty, the 
prosperity of our people, the progress of 
our educational system and the burden 
of taxation to be imposed on our citizens. 

Sooner or later, Mr. President, the 
American people will awaken to the 
threat to the Nation contained in this 
present proposal. I hope that this 
awakening comes before irrevocable and 
irretrievable damage has been done. T 
pray that our people come quickly to 
realize what huge stakes they have in 
the outcome of this battle. 

Most of our States have absolutely 
nothing to gain if this offshore oil is 
handed over to Texas, California, and 
Louisiana. We in the Middle West have 
a great deal to lose, however, if Con- 
gress in this fashion disposes of our 
rightful share in this Federal property. 
On the other hand, we have a great deal 
to gain if Congress adopts legislation to 
develop the oil reserves lying beneath 
the sea so that all our people may bene- 
fit from the revenues that would flow to 
the Federal Treasury from this develop- 
ment. 

Iowa’s stake, for example, can be 
measured in a number of ways. Here 
is one measurement: The farmer in his 
field, the workman at his bench and the 
businessman at his desk in Iowa in 1951 
reached down into his pocket and paid 
the Federal Government in individual 
income taxes a total of $327,516,367. 
And in 1952 they did better than that. 
In 1952 they contributed to the Federal 
coffers from their hard-earned personal 
incomes a-total of $364,028,779. We 
may reasonably expect that Iowa will 
again in 1953 pay in individual income 
taxes a sum well exceeding $300. million. 
By the end of this year, in other words, 
the citizens of Iowa will have contributed 
more than a billion dollars in the past 
3 years from their personal incomes to 
the United States Treasury, the moneys 
to be used of course for the general wel- 
fare of all the people of our great Nation. 
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Now the official estimates of the value 
of the undersea petroleum and gas de- 
posits in the Continental Shelf—and I 
admit it is merely a guess—range up- 
ward from a minimum of $50 billion to 
as high as $300 billion. Taking the most 
conservative estimate of the worth of 
this national resource—$50 billion—we 
find that Iowa’s share in it amounts to 
nearly a billion dollars—or just about the 
same amount as our people will have 
paid in Federal income taxes over the 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953. That is per- 
sonal income taxes, not corporation 
taxes or excise taxes, or any other Fed- 
eral tax. 

While I do not want to suggest that 
Iowans or citizens of any other State 
would not have to pay income taxes if 
the Federal Government retains control 
of the offshore oil deposits, the figures 
show rather clearly that if Iowans are 
asked to hand over on a silver platter to 
California, Texas, and Louisiana our por- 
tion of the offshore oil properties it will 
equal in value what we in Iowa have 
paid to the Federal Government in in- 
come taxes for 3 years. 

That is a measurement of the personal 
Stake which every citizen in my State 
has in this legislation. Applied to every 
other State of the 45 States which stand 
to be deprived of their proper share in 
this national asset, this measuring rod 
would make clear to the people of those 
States how large a loss they will suffer 
if the entire Continental Shelf is turned 
over to three States. This is truly a 
program about which it can be said: 
Never have so many been asked to give 
so much to so few. 

I shall vote against Senate Joint Reso- 
Tution 13 in its present form because I 
regard the course of action it proposes 
as outrageously unfair to my own con- 
stituents, eminently unwise as a national 
policy, and extremely dangerous as a 
precedent for future grabs of national re- 
sources on a monumental nationwide 
scale. 

When finally the people of this Nation 
awaken to the immeasurable harm that 
would be inflicted on them by success- 
ful attempts to deprive them of these 
vast resources, they will rise up in holy 
wrath to demand why Congress so 
flagrantly and blindly turned its back on 
the interest of all the people and voted 
to strip the Nation of this huge slice of 
its natural resources. 

Senators and Representatives from the 
Midwestern States of Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Missouri are very 
familiar with the serious problems we 
have faced for several years as a result 
of floods on the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. For a number of years we have 
been trying, without success, to secure 
the necessary Federal funds to enable the 
Army engineers to do the flood-control 
work required along these rivers. 

Only last year we suffered from a seri- 
ous flood on the Missouri River. The 
people of our cities and on our farms 
lost millions of dollars. Within the past 
few weeks, I have been visited by dele- 
gations of farmers and businessmen rep- 
resenting the communities in eastern 
Iowa, Illinois, and other States along the 
Mississippi River who have stressed to 
me the essential need for Federal funds 
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for fiood-control work. This is a prob- 
lem affecting a large part of our mid- 
western region. 

Within the past year, after consulting 
with the Army engineers, I have ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to urge sufficient funds for this 
work. I have appealed to the President 
and to the Bureau of the Budget. Yet 
we have been unable to secure the few 
million dollars that are needed to do this 
job right, once and for all, 

We are told we must reduce expends 
tures and balance the budget and reduce 
taxes, with which I am in complete 
agreement, and which I shall continue 
to support. But Iam at a complete loss 
to understand what sort of economy it 
is to permit these devastating floods 
which cost us millions annually, and at 
the same time to give away Federal re- 
sources worth billions. How will this 
help balance the budget or reduce tax- 
ation? 

Many of the governors and legisla- 
tures, along with chambers of commerce 
and other groups in the Missouri and 
Mississippi Valleys, have been pleading 
for a few millions te prevent recurring 
floods, yet I receive requests, apparently 
based on misleading information, from 
some of these same individuals and 
groups that I support this giveaway pro- 
gram of resources capable of producing 
revenues hundreds of times greater than 
the amounts they are asking for flood 
control. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
how representatives from the Missouri 
and Mississippi River Basins who plead 
for Federal assistance to stop floods and 
who fail to get that assistance, can jus- 
tify voting away the income from off- 
shore oil resources that could run into 
billions over the years. I cannot find 
any valid reason for governors and State 
legislatures in these flood basins to ask 
Congress to overrule the Supreme Court 
so as to hand over to three coastal States 
these national resources. 

If this measure is adopted by Congress 
and is signed by the President, I call at- 
tention to a fact that will go down in his- 
tory and will not soon be forgotten—and 
I do not pose as a prophet—that the first 
major piece of legislation passed by the 
Republican 83d Congress and approved 
by the new Republican administration 
will be a bill giving away immensely val- 
uable properties belonging to the people 
of the whole Nation. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking from 
a partisan standpoint when I say that 
this proposal is political dynamite. Its 
passage could contribute to destroying 
faith in the new administration far more 
completely than the Teapot Dome ex- 
plosion helped wreck an earlier Repub- 
lican administration. Did the people 
elect the new administration to preside 
over the liquidation of our natural 
wealth in the public domain? 

If this joint resolution is passed by 
Congress, the President should recon- 
sider his intention of signing it. He 
should veto it, just as President Truman 
twice before vetoed similar giveaway 
proposals. For the sake of the coun- 
try—not for the sake of the Democratic 
Party, but for the sake of the country— 
I hope President Eisenhower will do so. 
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Mr. President, in order to reach a 

sound decision on how to vote on this 
measure, we do not need to retry the 
cases that have already been decided by 
the courts. The Senate’of the United 
States is not an appellate court of law. 
I do not serve in the Senate as an at- 
torney for any litigant, and I am not 
sent here to serve as a judge of any court 
of either original or appellate jurisdic- 
tion. I am elected to serve here as a 
‘legislator. It is not our role to set up 
ourselves as a court of appeals superior 
to the Supreme Court itself. That 
would be usurpation of judicial power. 

As one who throughout his public life 
has fought to preserve the independence 
and integrity of our judicial system, I 
deny that the legislative branch has any 
more right or power to encroach upon 
the judiciary than has the executive 
branch. I have fought executive en- 
croachment on the Supreme Court. I 
will fight legislative encroachment on 
the Supreme Court. 

For us to reach a decision on the 
pending legislative proposal, we are not 
obliged to review and recite every scrap 
and iota of evidence presented in the 
courts in cases involving submerged 
lands, or the arguments which able and 
learned lawyers sought to adduce from 
the evidence, or the reasoning by which 
the equally able and learned judges 
reached their conclusions, or any of the 
thousand and one other details of the 
judicial process through which the sub- 
merged-lands cases have passed. All 
that we need to know, in order to be able 
to perform our legislative duties, is what 
the final decisions of the Supreme Court 
have been. Our legislative function be- 
gins at that point and proceeds from 
that point. 

I regret deeply that at times in recent 
days the Senate has seemed to attempt 
to transform itself into a sort of superior 
court of appeals, to place above the 
Court established as our supreme judi- 
cial tribunal by the Constitution, and to 
sit in judgment on the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

The decisions of the Court have been 
that the submerged lands now under 
consideration in the Senate belong to 
the Federal Government, under the 
paramount right of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those who lost their case in 
court have brought before us a proposal 
designed to overrule, overthrow, and re- 
verse the judicial decision by legislative 
enactment. A short time ago I read the 
specific phraseology of the joint reso- 
lution. This is so patently the situa- 
tion that I do not believe any Member 
of the Senate will deny it. The proof is 
that if the Cour't’s decisions had been 
favorable to the parties pressing for 
adoption of this measure, they would not 
have brought such a measure before us, 
and we would not be debating it either 
now or hereafter. 

The effect of this joint resolution is 
to declare null and void the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the offshore oil cases, 
by transferring title to these lands to 
the States, whereas the Court had spe- 
cifically placed it in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The result of passage of this 
joint resolution would be to give away 
to 3 of the 48 States the resources lying 
in these submerged lands. 
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The legislative problem before us, how- 
ever, is not to decide whether the Su- 
preme Court was right or wrong in these 
decisions. To do so would be to engage 
in what I call usurpation of judicial 
power. The Court of last resort has con- 
firmed these resources as Federal prop- 
erty. The problem is to determine 
whether it is wise or unwise national 
policy now ‘to dispose of this national 
property to a limited number of States. 

While there exists a body of opinion, 
that has been cited in this debate, which 
holds that Congress does not have the 
right to dispose of this property, either 
because it would thereby violate the gen- 
eral welfare provisions of the Constitu- 
tion or because it would be an illegal and 
improper interference with national sov- 
ereignty, I am prepared to grant, for the 
sake of argument, that Congress might 
have the power to take such giveaway 
action, Of course the contitutional pro- 
vision is explicit. But I add immedi- 
ately that it would be a national tragedy 
if Congress were to exercise that power. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the second paragraph of section 3 of ar- 
ticle IV of the Constitution of the United 
States, which says: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 


Of course, that provision has been read 
many times during this debate. 

The controlling language in this para- 
graph is: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of * + + the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States. 


If in adjudicating a case involving title 
to property, the Supreme Court deter- 
mines that the property belongs to the 
United States, as the Court has done in 
the case of these submerged lands off 
certain of our coasts, then it might rea- 
sonably be argued that under article IV 
of the Constitution, the Congress has 
power to dispose of this property in ac- 
cordance with its own judgment. 

In essence, that is what the measure 
before us asks Congress to do. It says 
that “title to and ownership of the lands” 
in question and “the right and power to 
manage, administer, lease, develop, and 
use the said lands and natural resources 
are recognized, confirmed, established, 
and vested in and assigned to the re- 
spective States,” and so forth. This 
joint resolution attempts to transfer to 
certain of the component States of the 
Union title to property belonging to the 
United States. Of course, by their in- 
troduction of the joint resolution, its 
proponents recognize that the property 
belongs to the United States. 

The action now proposed would be 
precisely the opposite of that taken by 
the Supreme Court in vesting title to 
these lands in the United States. There- 
fore, the pending measure raises a ques- 
tion of policy that far overshadows the 
question of the power of Congress to 
dispose of this property as it will. By 
supporting this proposition, we would 
be declaring that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is neither capable nor 
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trustworthy in matters involving the 
determination of proper title to lands 
in dispute. Where would such a course 
lead us? Is the floor of Congress to be- 
come the arena where every property 
dispute in the United States is to be 
settled? Can anyone imagine worse 
confusion compounding confusion than 
for the Congress to interfere in disputes 
of this kind? We would have nothing 
to do but to try and retry cases, and we 
would have no time whatever for con- 
ducting the business of the United States 
Government. No, Mr. President, this is 
no proper subject for consideration by 
this legislative body. I am astonished 
that it has been allowed to reach the 
floor of the Senate. 

The matter before is res adjudicata, 
The lands belong to the United States. 
The mere fact that this proposed legis- 
lation has been introduced is an admis- 
sion by the sponsors, es I have said, that 
the United States owns these resources. 
Congress has the power, if it wishes to 
use it, to pass legislation giving away 
this Federal property. But that does 
not mean it has the right to do so. The 
fact that we may have this power does 
not mean we have to use it; it does not 
mean that we should use it. 

If Senators are persuaded that it is 
wise national policy to strip the United 
States of its natural resources, in the 
interest of a few States, they will be 
justified in supporting this joint reso- 
lution. If Senators believe it is against 
the national interest to divest the 
United States of these vital resources, 
they will oppose this joint resolution. 

Mr. President, all of us are familiar 
with the difficulties that arise when we 
attempt to define the national interest, 
Each of us would doubtless define some- 
what differently the national interest. 
But I believe none among us would hold 
that the national interest is merely the 
sum of the interests of the 48 States or 
the sum of the interests of the 159 mil- 
lion people inhabiting the United States, 
The national interest is greater than the 
sum of its parts. It is, particularly in 
these days of international conflict, a 
question of the interests of the whole 
United States as they affect the family 
of nations in which we live and as they 
are affected by that family of nations, 

A very clear national interest of this 
kind is involved in the pending measure, 
As was abundantly brought out in the 
hearings of the committee when it con- 
sidered this measure, as was testified by 
the official spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of State at those hearings, and as 
has been established beyond cavil here 
on the floor of the Senate, this joint 
resolution deals with matters affecting 
international waters and the interna- 
tional domain. 

As the able Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] said the other day in a col- 
loquy with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]: 

It affects the jurisdiction of waters belong- 
ing to the family of nations. * * * There- 
fore, no one can tell where the action we take 
may lead us in our relations with other na- 
tions, or what effect it may have on improv- 
ing or deteriorating our relations with other 
nations, or whether it may irritate or chal- 
lenge other nations. We cannot tell how far 


this action might affect the question of peace 
or war. 
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With these considerations in mind, 
Mr. President, it is disarming to hear the 
spokesmen of the States that would 
benefit from passage of the pending 
measure express such concern over the 
status of submerged lands lying under 
the inland waters of other States. Their 
solicitude is heart warming, of course, 
but quite unnecessary and irrelevant. 

Until those who dislike the Supreme 
Court decisions governing offshore sub- 
merged lands had skillfully planted seeds 
of doubt and had sedulously propagated 
the myth that the decisions somehow 
jeopardized State title to lands lying 
inland from the shoreline, nobody had 
ever seriously questioned where the title 
to the lands rested. 

It rested with the States before the 
Court decisions on offshore-oil lands. It 
rests with the States since those deci- 
sions. It has not been affected one way 
or the other by the Court decisions re- 
lating to lands outside the low-water 
line, and it was not at issue before the 
Supreme Court. 

The States’ titles to their inland prop- 
erties were never in jeopardy. They 
have not become so because of decisions 
relating to lands under the ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. But it is one of 
those strange facts that it is seemingly 
impossible to register on the minds of 
persons who have deliberately closed 
their minds to facts. Those who prefer 
mythology to facts prefer to believe the 
bogey of a Federal threat to lands under 
our ponds and creeks, 

The whole idea that somehow every 
State in the Union is threatened by Fed- 
eral seizure of its property is part and 
parcel of the effort which interested par- 
ties have been making to make it seem 
that the national interest is equal to 
the sum of the interests—or supposed 
interests—of the 48 States. The idea 
seems to be that if it is possible to per- 
suade every State that it is endangered 
by the Court rulings against California, 
Texas, and Louisiana, they can then be 
persuaded that it is in the national in- 
terest to reverse the rulings—thereby, 
of course, turning over valuable prop- 
erties to 3 States, but leaving the 
other 45 States chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp. : 

Stated bluntly, all that the 45 other 
States would obtain as a result of en- 
actment of the pending joint resolution 
would be an affirmation that they hold 
title to lands to which they have always 
held title and to which they now hold 
title. i 

Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question only. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator appar- 


ently takes the position that, while the ` 


Congress may have power to give away 
the lands in question, it would never- 
theless be utterly wrong. for the Con- 
gress to do so. Does the Senator not 
feel that if the matter were to come 
before the Supreme Court again, the 
Court would be justified in saying that 
it would be a violation of national pol- 
icy to give to two or three States the 
rights proposed to be conveyed by the 
pending joint resolution, thus giving to 
the 2 or 3 States that which right- 
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fully belongs to the 48.States, especially 
in view of the fact that many of the 
States of the Union have found it difi- 
cult, because of their small populations 
and their large areas, to maintain their 
school systems, and have also found it 
difficult to maintain their highway sys- 
tems because of the tremendous mileage 
within their borders? I am thoroughly 
in accord with what the Senator says, 
that it would be utterly unjust, unrea- 
sonable, and a violation of national pol- 
icy for the Congress to attempt to give 
the lands in question to 2 or 3 States. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his contribution. It 
emphasizes what I have stated over and 
over again in the brief time I have been 
addressing the Senate, namely, that, al- 
though power is vested in the Congress 
to dispose of the property, the question 
of whether it should exercise that power 
and should dispose of the property, as is 
now proposed, is something different. 

I repeat, I am utterly opposed, and 
shall continue to be opposed, to any ef- 
fort to transform this legislative body 
into a court of appeals over the United 
States Supreme Court, created as the 
Court of last resort by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Some days ago I received a letter from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which has been taking an active 
interest in obtaining passage of the 
pending measure. The letter sought to 
put me on guard against what it called 
the doctrine of Federal paramount 
rights and dominion, because it said such 
a dangerous doctrine could be applied to 
any lands and any natural resource, and 
permit the Federal Government to seize 
them without recompense to the right- 
ful owners. 

If I may say so, this is utter fantasy. 
The so-called doctrine could not be so 
applied. The Supreme Court decisions 
apply only to lands beyond the low-water 
line on the shores of our coastal States, 
an area lying partially in the domain 
over which the United States has always 
exercised sovereignty, and therefore had 
paramount rights and dominion, and 
partially. beyond the 3-mile limit, which 
in international law is the outer bound- 
ary of the United States. 

The Court dealt with lands lying under 
the sea outward from our shores, much 
of its land which, if it did not fall under 
United States sovereignty and para- 
mount rights, would lie in the interna- 
tional domain. There is nothing in any 
of the decisions relating to submerged 
lands or any other lands or any other 
property or resources within the inland 
territory of any State of the Union. But, 
as I say, when one has closed one’s mind 
to facts there is no hope of understand- 
ing facts. I do not need to tell any 
lawyer, in or out of the Senate, that the 
finding of a court of original or of appel- 
late jurisdiction relates to the issues be- 
fore the Court, and that, though it may 
be persuasive, it is not controlling as to 
matters which may later come before the 
court. The men who asserted the con- 
trary on behalf of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, if they were law- 
yers, certainly knew better than to make 
the statements they made. This kind of 
argument may succeed in creating fears 
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where none existed before, but in doing 
so it beclouds and befogs the central is- 
sue. I would prefer, and I could under- 
stand, a frank admission from those who 
support the giveaway measure that the 
States of Texas, California, and Louisi- 
ana are solely concerned with obtaining 
for themselves some valuable pieces of 
Federal property, property whose value 
derives entirely from the petroleum and 
mineral wealth lying in it. I have no 
difficulty understanding why some resi- 
dents of Texas or California would wish 
to secure exclusive hold on this Federal 
property. But it does not follow that 
because they wish it the rest of the Na- 
tion should be willing to hand it over to 
them. 

This is a dispute about oil, and that is 
all it is. I see no reason for those who 
seek the oil for 3 States to go to such 
pains to mask their self-interest. It 
would make for much more fruitful de- 
bate if all concerned would frankly ac- 
knowledge that this is a fight over oil, 
with the interests of 3 States ranged 
against the interests of 45 States. 

We have heard complaints that this 
debate has been too long. It would have 
been over within a few days, if, from the 
beginning of this controversy years ago, 
totally irrelevant issues had not been 
dragged into it as camouflage for a naked 
grab of Federal property. We have had 
to tear away the camouflage to reveal 
the oil behind it. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the 
pending measure have been temporarily 
driven back from their ultimate de- 
mands. They now tell the Senate they 
do not wish the Nation to give away the 
whole Continental Shelf, at least not yet. 

They insist that this resolution deals 
only with submerged lands out to the 3 
mile limit in some cases, or out to what 
they call historic boundaries in other 
eases. The phrase “historic boundaries,” 
incidentally, is not mentioned in the res- 
olution before us. 

They deny this is an open-end propo- 
sition, but the doubts on that score are 
legion.. I note that the Senator from 
Louisiana recently placed in the RECORD 
an article from a newspaper published in 
his State saying that there was nothing 
in the present resolution that would pre- 
vent Louisiana claiming as far out into 
the Gulf of Mexico as it wanted to go. 
Up to now Louisiana has wanted to ex- 
tend her boundaries at least 27 miles into 
the Gulf. 

I also note that the junior Senator 
from New Mexico was unable to obtain 
committee approval for an amendment 
specifically limiting boundaries by de- 
claring that “in no event shall the sea- 
ward boundaries of any State extend 
more than 3. miles into the Atlantic 
Ocean, or the Pacific Ocean, or more 
than 3 marine leagues into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” The proponents of the pend- 
ing measure did not want that amend- 
ment. 

And there are many other indications 
that the areas covered by the proposed 
legislation are not the only areas which 
the claimant States seek to have turned 
over to them. The joint resolution 
could well be the foot in the door. Later, 
at a more auspicious time, the door to 
the entire Continental Shelf will be 
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knocked wide open. For that reason, 
Mr. President, at the outset of my re- 
marks I stated that the implications in- 
herent in the pending proposal were 
more destructive in their threat to the 
economy and to the future of the Nation 
than any other measure which had been 
before the Senate during my 16 years of 
service in the Senate. 

The strategy of the giveaway propo- 
nents is to cut off the dog’s tail a little 
at a time, possibly on the theory that it 
won’t hurt as much as whacking it all off 
at one blow. Im either case, the dog 
Joses his tail. In either case, the people 
of the entire Nation lose their rightful 
shares in this national asset. 

This resolution does not provide for 
Federal development of lands under the 
Continental Shelf. It leaves this ques- 
tion entirely open, as if with the thought 
that the less said about this the better. 
If Congress does not express itself one 
way or the other, then it will be easier 
later on to find opportunity to pass leg- 
islation extending State control out to 
the limits of the Continental Shelf. 

This proposal would be less dangerous 
if it defined where the State boundaries 
are. Attorney General Brownell’s sug- 
gestion that a line showing the bound- 
aries be drawn on a map was a good one. 
Unfortunately, the committee did not see 
fit to accept it. If they had, we would be 
able to accept, in our turn, the thesis ad- 
vanced by the proponents that the sums 
involved are really much less than the 
$50 billion figure representing the value 
of oil and natural gas in the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Not having a line on the map, we must 
content ourselves with the statement of 
the Senator from Oregon who in report- 
ing the bill declared the resolution says 
what the State boundaries are, but not 
where they are, 

I would prefer knowing where they are. 
So would the people of America. So 
would the people of the Middle West who 
have no Continental Shelf to comfort 
them. So would the people of Iowa who 
have neither tidelands nor marginal 
seas, but who do have a substantial in- 
terest in the offshore oil assets of the 
Nation. 

It has seemed to me that one impor- 
tant factor in determining how we shall 
vote on this resolution is to know what 
the people of our own States stand to 
gain or lose by our action. Naturally, the 
national interest at large comes first, but 
each of us has also been elected to rep- 
resent the interests of our own constitu- 
ents, 

Senators will surely have been inter- 
„ested in the table of figures placed in the 
ReEcorp on April 10 by my esteemed col- 
league and neighbor from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. I call attention again to this 
table, on page 2936 of the RECORD. 
Rather than read through the entire 
table, let me select from it figures sig- 
nificant for the people of Iowa, as well as 
for the people of the States that border 
on Iowa. 

What is the stake in this property of 
these eight Middlewestern States? What 
do they stand to lose if the offshore oil 
lands under the sea are handed over to 
the interested coastal States? 

What do they stand to gain if the Fed- 
eral Government retains title and if de- 
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velopment takes place under Federal 
leases with royalties flowing into the 
Federal Treasury as the Anderson bill 
provides, and with the fund thus accu- 
mulated being used to defray national 
defense and educational costs, as the Hill 
amendment would provide? It is on the 
basis of the answers to these questions 
that people in my part of the country are 
making up their minds on this question, 
and I will say that their views have a 
very great influence with me. 

On the basis of the accepted minimum 
estimate of $50 billion as the capital 
value of offshore oil and gas deposits 
under the Continental Shelf, Iowa’s share 
in the table submitted by Senator Dovc- 
Las is shown as $900 million. 

On the basis of a value of $125 billion, 
as estimated by Mr. L. G. Weeks, the 
petroleum expert, Iowa’s share rises to 
$2,250,000,000. 

And on the basis of total reserves 
valued at $300 billion by the former vice 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Iowa’s share amounts to $5,400,- 
000,000. 

Our neighbors in the Midwest, of 
course, have a proportionate stake in 
preventing this giveaway. 

Illinois, for example, has a share in the 
$50 billion reserve amounting to more 
than $2,600,900,000. 

Wisconsin’s share comes to about $1,- 
165,000,000. 

Minnesota's share is just over $1 
billion. 

South Dakota has a stake that 
amounts to over a quarter of a billion. 

Nebraska’s share is nearly $450 mil- 
lion—just under half a billion. 

Kansas stands to be deprived of a 
share worth $630 million. 

Missouri’s share is valued at about $1%4 
billion. 

Adding these together, on the basis of 
the low estimate of total value of $50 
billion, we see that Iowa and the seven 
other States contiguous with our 
borders have an overall stake in this 
battle amounting to a total of $8.7 billion. 
If the offshore oil giveaway program 
finally goes through, we States in the 
heart of the Middle West stand to lose a 
share in a national resource under the 
sea worth to us, at a minimum, nearly 
$8% billion. 

This, Mr. President, is in the face of 
the fact that the entire State budget of 
Iowa for school purposes last year was 
$117 million. What could our State not 
do with the revenues from her proper 
share of this undersea petroleum? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. G . I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the fact that a 
great many of the States which the 
Senator has eited were carved out of the 
original Louisiana Purehase, and in 
view of the fact that the interest of the 
State of Louisiana in the joint resolution 
must stem from its relationship to the 
Louisiana Purchase—I, coming from a 
State which was carved out of the 
Louisiana Purchase, feel a very special 
interest in the figures which the Senator 
has cited. Has the Senator compiled a 
statement for the area of the Louisiana 
Purchase, grouping those States to- 
gether? 
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Mr. GILLETTE. No, = have not. 
However, it would be very significant. 

Mr. CASE. It would be significant, be- 
cause obviously, unless at sometime or 
other the Louisiana Territory had been 
carved up, the States which comprise 
the Louisiana Purchase would be able to 
share in what it is proposed to assign 
forever to Louisiana under the pending 
joint resolution. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks, a compilation of the figures 
asked for by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucuet in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Table showing share in offshore petroleum 
reserves of the Continental Shelf of the 13 
States which were formed entirely or mostly 
from the Territory of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, based on each State’s percentage of 
enrolled school children aged § through 17, 
in accordance with the Hill amendment to 
usé resources for education, and figured on 
the most conservative estimate of the United 
States Geological Survey, $50 billion: 


Louisiana 
Arkansas. 
Oklahoma. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I do 
not comprehend, I cannot comprehend, 
why we in the Middle West should give a 
second’s thought to the proposal that we 
should knowingly and willingly deprive 
ourselves of such a sum for the benefit 
of three coastal States. We in the Mid- 
dle West are neighborly people, but this 
is surely carrying neighborly generosity 
beyond the realm of the conceivable. 

Yes; when we from the Middle West 
study the pending proposal for any 
length of time, we ask ourselves how in 
the world it could come about that any- 
one from our part of the country could 
ever find reason to support it. We have 
no coastline. We have no tidelands. We 
have no offshore oil deposits. Nobody is 
threatening our oysters, our clams, our 
crabs, our kelp; and nobody is going to 
seize our piers, our jetties, our wharves, 
or our filled-in lands, for the simple rea- 
son that we have none to be threatened 
or seized. What we do have is sufficient 
reason to oppose this giveaway of our 
property—a substantial stake in the na- 
tional oil reserves offshore. 

There is no use repeating to us that 
somebody has doubts about title over 
lands beneath our streams and ponds. 
There is no doubt at all. But if there 
were, Mr. President, if there were, the 
place to settle those doubts would be in 
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the courts and not in the Halls of Con- 
gress. That is why we have a judicial 
system. 

There is no need to confirm State title 
in our inland submerged areas, because 
for as long as the courts have judged 
cases in this field they have said title 
rested with the State. Since this scare- 
crow has been set up to frighten people 
into giving away the Nation’s oil prop- 
erties, it is no doubt wise policy to elimi- 
nate the scarecrow by placing an other- 
wise unnecessary affirmation of State 
title on the statute books. 

But we can lay this ghost much more 
easily by the Anderson substitute amend- 
ment than by the Holland resolution and 
do it without costing any of us a single 
penny. Why must the Middle Western 
States sign away their rights to a share 
in the Nation’s offshore wealth merely to 
settle in a few lawyers’ minds the ques- 
tion of title to-lands under streams and 
ponds? Why must we do this small job 
so expensively? 

If there remain these fabricated 
doubts, if Miami Beach trembles that 
some ogre in Washington might reach 
out and seize its beautiful hotels, if other 
coastal States quiver with dread lest the 
cold hand of Federal bureaucracy is go- 
ing to clamp itself around their shore- 
lines—if these fears have any reality and 
are not pure phantasmagoria seen 
through the mists hovering over the oil 
derricks off Texas—then let the matter 
be resolved in a manner that will not 
cost us $50 million or more. If there 
are States whose people want to redouble 
their insurance, they do not haye to 
deprive themselves of part of their patri- 
mony to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
repeat that all that is at issue here is 
whether 45 of the 48 States are willing 
to yield to the demands: of 3 of the 48 
States and authorize disposal to them 
of the Federal property underlying the 
submerged lands. 

This is a question of policy and of 
politics, not of rights or of doctrine. The 
issue of rights has been settled by the 
Supreme Court. Our friends who seek 
this oil for their States do not like the 
Court’s decision. They are seeking a 
legislative enactment to overrule the 
judicial decision. They have been seek- 
ing to obtain through political means 
what they have failed to obtain through 
the judicial process. This proposal 
reeks of oil, and in our time where there 
is oil it is wise to look for politics. 

As the able majority leader took pains 
to point out here a few days ago, this 
was a political issue in the recent cam- 
paign and, in his words, a “vital element 
of difference between. the Candidate 
Eisenhower, on the Republican ticket, 
and the Candidate Stevenson, on the 
Democratic ticket.” My distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FutericHT], then made note of the 
fact that “inasmuch as the great State 
of Texas has already delivered its vote, 
I think now the matter can be considered 
on its merits, from the point of view of 
whether it is good for the country.” 

It cannot be denied that the candidate 
for President of the Republican Party 
reaped political advantage in certain 
States by his support of their claims to 
this Federal property, no more than 
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there. can be doubt that, by the same 
token, the Democratic candidate for 
President suffered political losses be- 
cause of his forthright refusal to bow to 
political expediency. The claim has 
been made that we should rush this 
measure through the Congress because 
the “people have spoken” last November. 

That is a most specious claim. We 
can argue all year about what consti- 
tutes a mandate from the people, but I, 
for one, will never believe that the Re- 
publican Party received a mandate from 
the American people to ram this grab 
bill through the Congress as the first 
major legislative step of the new admin- 
istration. 

In that connection, I call attention to 
the list of must legislation presented by 
the President of the United States. 
Here is the list: 

First, appropriation bills. Of course, 
they are not yet before the Senate, but 
they are listed first. 

Second, Hawaiian statehood. 

Third, Taft-Hartley amendments. 

Fourth, Defense Production Act ex- 
tension, 

Fifth, tidelands oil. 

Four items of proposed legislation were 
listed by the President of the United 
States as being paramount or must be- 
fore there was to be consideration of 
proposed submerged lands legislation. 
I am unable to understand the zeal— 
perhaps praiseworthy zeal, but certainly 
zeal—with which the majority leader in- 
sists that the pending measure be kept 
before the Senate as the first major bill 
to be enacted by the 83d Congress at 
this session, while everything else must 
wait, when the President himself had 
the submerged lands measure fifth on 
his list. I cannot understand it. It 
does not ring true.. Something is wrong. 
There must be some reason for this ac- 
tion, which I, for one, am unable to 
fathom. 

The Republican candidate may have 
received a mandate from those in Texas 
and Florida or 1 or 2 similar States 
who voted for him because of his stand 
on what was then blithely called “tide- 
lands,” and if so, the attempt to force 
through this measure is to be regarded 
merely as the payment of a political 
debt. But I deny that the votes for the 
Republican candidate in Iowa went to 
him because he had promised our people 
to strip them of their share in the off- 
shore oil. 

No, Mr. President, the place for politi- 
cal bargaining is in the campaign, and 
the place for calm deliberation on na- 
tional policy is in the Congress. Our 
deliberation so far has made it unchal- 
lengeably clear that this is one political 
bargain too costly to the country to per- 
mit our approying it. 

The value of the oil at stake in this 
battle ranges upward from $50 billion, 
and Iam not impressed to hear that only 
one-tenth or one-sixth or some such 
fraction is immediately involved in this 
particular measure. The issue far tran- 
scends this resolution, and every Sena- 
tor knows it. 

If we dispose of this Federal property, 
we will establish a precedent for the 
spoilation of everything the United 
States now owns. If sufficient political 
glamor can be wrapped around a given 
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piece of Federal property, it will be 
handed out by the Congress. If this 
particular measure does not give away 
the entire Continental Shelf, it is only 
because we have been able temporarily 
to check the relentless march of those 
who plan to despoil the Nation of every 
dollar’s worth and every acre of the pub- 
lic domain. 

Already an appeal is being made to the 
Western States to grab the minerals 
under the public lands. The oil lobby 
is but the vanguard in this invasion of 
America’s heritage. 

Behind the oil lobby stand marshaled 
in greedy readiness the forces of the 
ranchmen’s lobby, the lumber lobby, the 
utility lobby, and the whole army of 
lobbies of the one big lobby to which they 
all belong, the “grab lobby.” 

Mr. President, the boodle battalions 
are on the march, and this oil grab is 
only. a- preliminary skirmish. The 
plunder-bund sees a new chance in the 
new scheme of things, and this measure 
is a scouting expedition to reconnoiter 
how much booty can be carried off with- 
our awakening the sentinels guarding 
the public interest. Their method is 
legalized looting of the Federal Treas- 
ury. The result will be impoverishment 
of the public domain, ruin of our for- 
ests, destruction of our land, and disaster 
for the entire people. 

Mr. President, let us stop this invasion. 
Let us turn back those who would com- 
mit this piracy—piracy not on the high 
seas, but under them. Let us defeat this 
giveaway resolution, and let us enact 
legislation that will develop the rich 
underseas resources for the good of all 
the people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he is familiar with article 
III of the Constitution. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; I am reason- 
ably familiar with it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
article III, dealing with the judicial 
powers, provides that disputes concern- 
ing controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party shall be subject 
to judicial determination? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were not these dis- 
putes cases in which the United States 
was a party? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were not these dis- 
putes cases which did not involve 
statutes? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was not the proper 
place, therefore, to decide those cases 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 
Jurisdiction was not placed in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore would not 
Congress be usurping judicial power if 
it were to constitute itself as a sort of 
super-Supreme Court? 

Mr, GILLETTE. Definitely. That is 
the burden of what I have tried to say. 
The Senator has put it clearly and suc- 
cinctly. That is what is behind this 
entire question. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May not the Holland 
measure, if passed, lead to disputes be- 
tween American States and foreign 
states? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the last clause of 
section 2 of article IIT is it not provided 
that the judicial power shall extend to 
cases involving disputes between States 
and foreign states? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, should 
not the decision of this matter be left to 
the courts. and not to the Congress? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Definitely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So does not the Sen- 
ator feel that this proposal is tanta- 
mount to an act on the part of Congress 
to take away the judicial powers and to 
destroy the principle of separation of 
powers upon which the Republic is 
based? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is clearly put. 
That is such a danger as to constitute a 
sword of Damocles which is hanging 
over us now. If we pass this proposed 
legislation we shall have transformed 
the legislative body into an appellate 
court to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doés 
the Senator from Iowa yield for that 
Purpose? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield the floor, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore McClellan 
Anderson Green Millikin 
Barrett Griswold Monroney 
Beall Hayden Morse 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
HH Neely 
Bush Hoey 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Potter 
yrd Hunt Purtell 
Capehart Ives Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Case Jenner Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. C, 
Dirksen Kennedy Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Symington 
Duft Knowland Taft 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer ‘Tobey 
Elender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Welker 
Flanders Mansfield Wiley 
Martin Williams 
Maybank Young 
Gillette McCarran 
Goldwater McCarthy 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Jersey {Mr. 
Smitu] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN} are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Leumann], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Kucuet in the chair). 
present. i 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], for himself 
and other Senators, to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, proposed 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] to the committee substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
again I ask unanimous consent that I 
be privileged to make a motion to have 
the unfinished business temporarily laid 
aside, and to have the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1081. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator from 
New Mexico state again exactly what it 
is for which he seeks to obtain unani- 
mous consent? He is free to make a mo- 
tion to have the proposed Defense Pro- 
on Act taken up, if he wishes to 

o so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, but that would 
displace the so-called tidelands joint 
resolution or offshore oil joint resolu- 
tion; and we have agreed that we do not 
wish to lose the benefit of all the dis- 
cussion of it that has taken place. 

Therefore, it would seem to me that 
the simpler thing to do would be to have 
the Senate take up the so-called eco- 
nomic controls bill; and thereafter, as 
soon as that bill is disposed of, resume 
consideration of the so-called offshore 
oil joint resolution. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, I may not 
object. Will the Senator from New Mex- 
ico repeat the proposal he wishes to sub- 
mit, although it is out of order, so that 
I may determine whether I wish to con- 
sent? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall be happy 
to do so. 

I move that the Senate temporarily 
lay aside the unfinished business, and 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1081, the Capehart bill, to provide 
authority for temporary economic con- 
trols; and that it be agreed that at the 
conclusion of action on said bill, there 
shall be not to exceed 1 hour's debate on 
the Hill amendment, to be followed at 
once by a vote on said amendment; and 
thereafter not to exceed 1 hour’s debate 
on the Anderson substitute, to be fol- 
lowed at once by a vote on that amend- 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


_ Ment, provided that the time on said 


amendments shall be equally divided be- 
tween the proponents and opponents 
thereof; and provided further, that no 
vote shall be taken on either amendment 
before Monday, April 27, 1953. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
proposal of the Senator from New 
Mexico contain no provision about de- 
bate on the joint resolution itself? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

A suggestion has been made that the 


vote on these amendments should occur ` 


on Monday. - We feel that the time ayail- 
able is sufficient to permit of a discus- 
sion of the bill proposing to extend eco- 


nomic controls, The procedure now pro- 
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posed would not in any way change the 
time on the discussion of the submerged- 
lands measure; it would merely give the 
Senate an opportunity to dispose of the 
bill relating to economic controls. If 
final action on that bill could not be 
taken by Monday, consideration of the 


“bill could continue on Tuesday; and if 


final action could not be taken on Tues- 
day, consideration of the bill could con- 
tinue on Wednesday; and if final action 
could not be taken on Wednesday, con- 
sideration of the bill could continue on 
Thursday, or until the controls expire. 
However, no opponent of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 would then be taking up 
the time of the Senate, while the con- 
trols were expiring. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to pro- 
pound an inquiry. If we do not object, 
would the Senator from New Mexico 
agree to have the debate on this par- 
ticular motion limited to 20 minutes to 
a side, or a total of 40 minutes, so that 
the vote could be taken promptly this 
afternoon? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, or to 10 min- 
utes to a side, or to whatever amount of 
time the distinguished majority leader 
might desire, 

Mr. TAFT. I believe we had better 
provide for 20 minutes to a side, if the 
Senator from New Mexico is agreeable 
to having that done. 

Mr. President, although this motion 
is out of order, and although it obviously 
is a dilatory motion, and although ob- 
viously the only effect of the motion 
would be to make it possible for the other 
side to continue their filibuster without 
being required to speak on the joint reso- 
lution, nevertheless T agree to the unani- 
mous-consent request on the basis stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer my motion: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr: JOHNSON ‘of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, let 
me inquire whether the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico also includes 
a time limitation on debate on the mò- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The motion 
has been so amended; is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I understand so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If there is no ob- 
jection, Mr. President, I do offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please have the pending question 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will endeavor to have the unani- 
mous-consent request stated. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk the motion I offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is moved that the Senate temporarily 
lay aside the unfinished business, and pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1081, 
the Capehart bill, to provide authority for 
temporary economic controls; and that it be 
agreed that at the conclusion of action on 
said bill, there shall be not to exceed 1 
hour’s debate on the Hill amendment, to be 
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followed at once by a vote on said amend. 
ment; and thereafter not to exceed 1 hour's 
debate on the Anderson substitute, to be 
followed at once by a vote on that amend- 
ment: Provided, That the time on said 
amendments shall be equally divided þe- 
tween the proponents and opponents 
thereof: And provided further, That no vote 
shall be taken on either amendment before 
Monday, April 27, 1953. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what provision of the motion will 
limit debate on the motion to 20 minutes 
to a side? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to have my 
unanimous-consent request include the 
suggestion made by the distinguished 
majority leader, namely, that debate on 
the motion be limited to 20 minutes to 
each side, with the time to be controlled 
by, I assume, the majority leader and by 
some. Senator on this side of the aisle, 
respectively. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAR- 
RETT in the chair). Objection is heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama, for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, to the committee 
substitute, 

” Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, today 
the United States is a Nation of 158,848,- 
000 people. Each of them is a stock- 
holder in the greatest enterprise in the 
world, namely, the United States of 
America. Each of them owns one share 
of the vast, but not unlimited, public 
wealth of the United States of America. 
This public wealth includes the great 
public domain—nearly one-fourth of 
our entire national area, or a total of 
approximately 409,000,000 acres of land. 

Those of us who serve in the Congress 
of the United States—which is composed 
of the 96 Members of this body and the 
435 Members of the other House—have 
been chosen by these shareholders as di- 
rectors of this great enterprise. We 
have been chosen to administer this 
great enterprise in the interest of all 
the stockholders, in the public interest; 
not in the interest of a favored few of 
the shareholders, not for the benefit of 
a small minority, not for the benefit of 
special interests. 

Mr, President, this great enterprise, 
which I always think of as the largest 
corporation: in the world, is little dif- 
ferent from other corporations, in that 
the “directors” are not chosen on the 
basis of the number of shares they may 
have in the corporation, for each one of 
them has only one share. Furthermore, 
this corporation does not, as do private 
corporations, exist for the purpose of 
earning money and for the purpose of 
paying dividends to ‘the stockholders, 
The dividends this corporation pays are 
services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Prési- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from West Virginia may yield 
for the purpose of permitting the Chair 
to put the unanimous-consent request of 
the Senator from New Mexico again. I 
think the Senator from California will 
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withdraw his objection, if the Chair will 
again state the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 

ator from Texas will yield, I notice that 
the Senator from New Mexico has tem- 
porarily left the floor. Should he not be 
on the floor during this discussion? 
- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from California 
will withdraw his objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico. 
I have asked my colleagues to get the 
Senator from New Mexico to the floor. 
I assumed he would have no objection to 
getting agreement to his own request. 
It has not been modified in any way. 
But if there is objection—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, under 
the circumstances, in order to safeguard 
my rights, I ask unanimous consent that 
my right to the floor will not be lost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will protect the rights of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to the floor. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is it possible for one 
Senator to submit a unanimous-consent 
request in the name of another? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has reentered the 
Senate Chamber, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
was submitted by the Senator from New 
Mexico. It was objected to. It is not 
now before the Senate. It would have to 
be resubmitted, either by the Senator 
from New Mexico or by some other Sen- 
ator, in order to be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is now on the floor and he may speak 
for himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to state for the infor- 
mation of the Senator from New Mexico 
that after conferring with the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know1anp], and 
after the Senator from California had 
had an opportunity to read the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico, the 
Senator from California agreed that, if 
the request were renewed, he would not 
object. Therefore, I requested the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
to yield, in order that I might submit 
the request to the Chair. Now that the 
Senator from New Mexico is present on 
the floor, I suggest that he renew his 
request, in the hope that it will not meet 
with objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON... Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me that I may propound a unanimous- 
consent request? 
© Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
under the same terms and conditions, 
namely, that Ido not thereby lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from New Mexico 
is recognized with that understanding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
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mitted to submit a motion reading as 
follows: 

That the Senate temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business and proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 1081, the Capehart bill, to 
provide authority for temporary economic 
controls, and that it be agreed that at the 
conclusion of action on said bill there shall 
be not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on the Hill 
amendment to be followed at once by a vote 
on said amendment and thereafter not to 
exceed 1 hour’s debate on the Anderson sub- 
stitute to be followed at once by a vote on 
that amendment: Provided, That the time 
on said amendments shall be equally divided 
between the proponents and opponents 
thereof: And provided further, That no vote 
shall be taken on either amendment before 
Monday, April 27, 1953. 


Mr. President, in addition to making 
that motion, T desire to have it under- 
stood that unanimous-consent shall be 
given that debate on the motion shall 
not exceed 40 minutes, 20 minutes to be 
controlled by the distinguished majority 
leader, 20 minutes to be controlled, let 
us say, by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
Hk eid of the Senator from New Mex- 
co? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from New Mexico should, of 
Eri control the 20 minutes on his 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. Presi- 

dent, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask one question. Does 
the proposal contain any provision to 
put a limit on the debate on Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, after the amend- 
ments are out of the way? 
_ Mr. ANDERSON. No; it does not. I 
may say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I am trying to follow the time 
schedule previously suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
then make the motion, which has been 
stated over and over again. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it has 
been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question on the motion has not yet been 
put. 

Mr. TAFT. No, the unanimous-con= 
sent request has been agreed to, has it 
not? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER." The 
unanimous-consent request has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia, who has been stand- 
ing a long time, be permitted to resume 


‘his seat, and that he be permitted to re- 


sume his place on the floor when action 
on the present matter has been finally 
concluded; in other words, that he may 
resume the floor, without his right to 
the floor having been prejudiced, and 
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without his later remarks being counted 
as another speech. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question now is agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico, 
on which, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, there’ may be ‘debate of 20 
minutes on each side of the question. 
All in favor will say “‘aye’—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what is the 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that on a unanimous- 
consent request, it is unnecessary to put 
the question to a vote. I certainly do 
not want a vote on the motion, Mr. 
President, before debate is had. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I had 
asked unanimous consent to make the 
motion. I again made the motion, and, 
as I understand, debate is now in order 
on the motion. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. I request 
the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out to the Senate briefly that the 
pending motion is merely an effort to 
delay debate on the submerged lands 
measure, which we have now been debat- 
ing for about three weeks. There is no 
other purpose. So far as the long riga- 
marole about the time for a vote on the 
Hill amendment and the Anderson 
amendment is concerned, it would be 
possible to get a vote on those amend- 
ments at any time. We do not need any 
concession from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. We could get a 
vote tomorrow, we could get a vote at 
this minute, by moving to lay the amend- 
ments on the table. The motion contains 
no concession at all. 

The barebones proposition is that we 
Jay aside the unfinished business, in 
order that we may take up the bill for the 
extension of the Defense Production Act. 
‘The bill is one which contains many còn- 
troversial provisions. It contains the 
proposal for a standby control system, 
or at least a 90-day freeze, to which Iam 
very much opposed, and on which there 
will be vigorous debate. 

The distinguished Senators who are 
trying to delay a vote on the pending 
measure, and who have filibustered the 
measure for 3 weeks, or at least the past 
2 weeks, certainly can filibuster a bill re- 
lating to the Defense Production Act. 
They can talk indefinitely on that meas- 
ure just as easily as they can talk on 
the submerged lands measure. The 
pending proposal is only a device to re- 
lieve them from the burden of concluding 
the debate. 

Mr. President, the business of the Sen- 
ate cannot be conducted unless we take 
up measures one by one and dispose of 
them after we have begun their consid- 
eration. In a great emergency there 
might be reason for laying some measure 
aside; there might be something we had 
to do at the moment, which required no 
debate, and on which we could act with- 
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out debate. But the moment there is 
substituted for the pending measure an- 
other measure of any importance, we 
shall have another debate—a debate that 
could continue for a month or 2 
months. - 

The whole proposal is a fraud on its 
face. If we are to have any control over 
the procedures of the Senate, it will be 
necessary that we maintain the calendar 
schedule which is adopted by the ma- 
jority, submitted by the majority leader, 
and backed up by- the majority policy 
committee. 

That. committee is determined to keep 
the pending measure before the Senate 
until a decision is reached, and we pro- 
pose to sit tonight; we propose to sit 
tomorrow night, we propose to sit on 
Saturday, and we propose to sit next 
week, including night sessions, possibly 
all night sessions. We propose to con- 
tinue the debate on the pending joint 
resolution until a vote is obtained, and 
certainly the distinguished Senators who 
are opposing that measure cannot deny 
today that there is a filibuster in prog- 
ress; it would be nonsense to deny it. 

Of course, there is always denial that 
there is a filibuster, but no one can have 
witnessed the scenes on the Senate floor 
during the past weeks, no one can have 
observed Senators struggling through 
long days of talk, on all kinds of sub- 
jects, subjects only indirectly relating to 
the pending measure, without realizing 
that a filibuster is-in process. I think 
the Senator from Illinois stated the mat- 
ter very well when, in the debate on the 
Wherry cloture amendment, he said: 

This filibuster to date has cost the tax- 
payers approximately a half million dollars. 


At that time the debate had proceeded 
for about 3 weeks. 

The Senator from Illinois said in 
1949: 


What does the filibuster do?. As I have 
said, it permits a minority of the Senate, 
and in reality a minority of a minority, to 
defeat the will of the majority of its Mem- 
bers by never-ending talk. The filibuster is 
a veto which a few men with strong lungs 
and sturdy constitutions can impose upon 
the overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States. If we continue along 
this line, the great qualifications which a 
Senator will need will be his ability to speak 
for 24 hours without. stopping; that will be 
said to be the type of person whom the 
States should send to the Senate. Everyone 
in his heart knows that this is a disgrace. 
The events of the past 3 weeks have dis- 
credited representative Government at a 
time when above all times it needs to be 
strengthened. So long as the filibuster can 
continue, the people’s will is thwarted. 


Mr. President, if there is to be orderly 
procedure in the Senate, I see no re- 
course except to ask all Senators to 
oppose the pending motion, and to keep 
the submerged lands measure before the 
Senate until a vote is obtained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from. Illinois {Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I find 
it difficult to determine just why the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is becoming so excited 
about this matter. We all want to ad- 
just matters with his wishes and desires 
if that is in the public interest. . Last 
night, after having stated that he would 


ask the Senate to table the Hill and_ 
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Anderson amendments at 7:30, either 
prodded by his conscience, or finding 
that he did not have the votes, the Sena- 
tor backtracked, and proposed that the 
Senate vote on those amendments next 
Monday. 

But we want, in the meantime, to have 
an opportunity of considering the De- 
fense Production Act, or the so-called 
economic controls bill. It is a highly 
important bill; it provides for a 90-day 
freeze which the President of the United 
States has said is acceptable to him but 
to which the majority leader has just 
declared he is opposed. It provides for 
a temporary extension of rent controls 
in the major cities of the Nation until 
the State legislatures can act. The ma- 
jority leader has been quoted as saying 
that he does not care whether rent con- 
trols are extended or not. 

So we have a situation, Mr. President, 
where the majority leader is attempting 
to balk the desires of the administra- 
tion and of the President of the United 
States. From where does the support 
of the President come? Does it come 
from the leaders on the other side of 
the aisle? No, it does not, with some 
notable exceptions, such as that of the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] whose attitude has. been 
above reproach in this matter and who 
is struggling to have an effective con- 
trols bill. But the main driving force 
to carry into effect the program of the 
Eee comes from this side of the 

e. 

We are offering in good faith to do 
just what the Senator from Ohio said 
he wanted; namely, to vote on the Hill- 
Anderson amendments next Monday. 

The Senator from Ohio, with his vig- 
orous constitution, has threatened to 
keep us in session all night long, day 
after day. That is perfectly acceptable 
to me, and it is perfectly acceptable to 
the others who are opposing the pend- 
ing measure. We are ready to stay here 
24 hours a day for 4 days and pass the 
defense production bill, and we ask the 
Senator from Ohio to give us a chance 
to support the President of the United 
States and not to try to kill the admin- 
istration’s program by not letting it be 
brought up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ilinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The Senator 
from Florida can make his speech in his 
own time, and I shall make my speech 
in my time. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Ohio has spoken 
about the cost of the debate thus far. 
Possibly it has cost several hundred 
thousand dollars in printing, but it is 
better that it cost that amount of money 
and that the people of the United States 
should be awakened, than that it should 
cost the people of the United States 
from $50 billion to $300 billion. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I was quoting the Senator 
in reference to the cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is probably 
true that it has cost the Printing Office 
a certain large amount of money, but I 
say that when it is compared with the 
Size of the giveaway of the resources of 
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the people of the United States, it is 
money well spent. 

We are asking that the President have 
an opportunity to put through his pro- 
gram of continuing rent control for a 
brief period of time until the legislatures 
have the chance to act. If the Anderson 
motion is defeated the responsibility for 
preventing such action will clearly lie on 
the shoulders of the majority and the 
majority leader. Let there be no mis- 
take about that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Know ann]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] has 
stated that he is following out the de- 
sires of the President of the United 
States. The fact of the matter is that 
the President of the United States was 
elected on a platform calling for the re- 
turn of submerged lands to the respective 
States, to their historic boundaries, The 
fact of the matter is that in his message 
to the Congress the President of the 
United States has requested submerged 
lands legislation. 

The basic issue before the Senate to- 
day is whether we are going to have an 
orderly procedure in this legislative 
body. If we do not follow the récom- 
mendations of the majority leader in the 
listing of legislation before the Senate, 
we shall have chaos in the Senate of the 
United States. 
~ I appeal to those on the other side of 
the aisle who want to proceed on an 
orderly basis, so that we can complete 
the legislative program and adjourn for 
a reasonable period, to defeat the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not object to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I thought the time had come 
when the membership of this body 
should have an opportunity to express 
itself and to indicate to the country that 
only a very small group in this body is 
keeping the pending legislation from 
coming to a vote. 

The effect of the motion by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico would be to de- 
lay further a vote on the so-called tide- 
lands joint resolution. If a small group 
is determined to oppose the majority, 
it can talk the controls bill to death just 
as it is attempting to talk the tidelands 
legislation to death. 

Mr. President, the proposed tidelands 
legislation has been clearly explained in 
this body on several occasions. It was 
an issue in the Presidential campaign. 
It has been discussed at great length 
since April 1 in this Chamber. The 
Senate should. have a chance to express 
its views. I think if the Anderson mo- 
tion prevails, we shall jump from pillar 
to post. We could run into a long and 
extended discussion on controls in order 
to delay a vote on the proposed tide- 
lands legislation. I do not believe the 
people of this country and the majority 
of the Senate, who have already voted on 
the question on two previous occasions 
are willing to jump from pillar to post 
in order to avoid a vote on the proposed 
legislation. Therefore, Mr. President, I . 
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hope the motion of the Senator from 
New Mexico will. be overwhelmingly 
defeated, and that we can say to the 
Senate and to the country that when we 
adopt a program we are going to put it 
through without unnecessary delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAR- 
RET in the chair). The Senator from 
Ohio has consumed a total of 16 min- 
utes. The Senator from New Mexico 
has 16 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
when the suggestion is made that a 
group of Senators will now proceed to 
filibuster the economic-controls bill to 
death, I suggest we follow the line in the 
Scriptures, which reads: 

What I say unto you I say unto all: Watch, 


I think we had better watch what hap- 
pens to the controls bill. 

I am not worried that the Senator 
from Illinois is going to filibuster, when 
he has helped the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART] bring out a good bill, 
I congratulate the Senator from Indiana 
for bringing out such a good bill. 

Mr. President, my mind goes back to 
a time a couple of years ago when there 
was a proposal to prevent a vote on 
statehood for Alaska. We who favored 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii re- 
alized that if the Alaskan bill should 
pass it would be followed immediately 
by the Hawaiian statehood bill, and that 
if that bill came to a final vote the Ha- 
waiian bill would be passed because there 
were enough of us who joined with for- 
mer Senator O’Mahoney in his support 
of it to have passed the bill. 

But a motion was made and adopted to 
recommit the Alaska statehood bill. All 
Senators knew that that was the last 
chance they would have to vote to aid 
Hawaiian statehood. Nevertheless, they 
voted to send the Alaska statehood bill 
back to committee. When that was 
achieved the Senate never saw such a 
pounding of breasts by people who were 
just crying for a chance to vote on Ha- 
waiian statehood, knowing that they had 
lost their chance when they sent the 
Alaska statehood bill back to committee. 

In the next few days we will see Sen- 
ators crying for a chance to vote on the 
economic controls bill, but this will prob- 
ably be their last chance to do so. 

There is a rule of law which gives the 
driver of an automobile an opportunity 
to have his last clear chance to avoid a 
collision. That last clear chance is now 
before Congress. ‘There is time enough, 
in this last clear chance, to bring up the 
economic controls bill. We can use the 
remainder of today, all day Friday, and 
all day Saturday to debate the controls 
bill, and, if need be, it can be debated 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
Those days can be entirely given to its 
discussion. 

Yes, the leader of the majority policy 
committee can hold the Senate in all- 
night sessions in order to accomplish 
what is sought. We would like to watch 
if that will happen, because we strongly 
suspect that there are some who are not 
anxious to. see an economic controls bill 
passed. There are Senators who may 
not wish to be on record, however, as Vot- 
ing it down. 

-If we can agree to the motion now 
pending, we will learn who is in favor of 
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economic controls and who is not. We 
will ascertain that by a yea-and-nay 
vote. That is the purpose of the motion. 
It is not a dilatory motion. 

The distinguished majority leader 
leader served notice on Tuesday night 
that we would vote at 7 o'clock on 
Wednesday night on a motion to table 
the Anderson amendment. We who 
favor it and oppose the Holland bill were 
willing to vote on the motion to lay the 
Anderson amendment on the table. No 
one from our group so far as I know 
epposed that plan. At least, I did not. 
It was my bill that was about to be, if 
you please, placed in a tomb. 

There is no dilatory motion before us 
today. There is no atempt being made 
to delay, because we agree to come to a 
vote. We will vote just as has been 
planned on Monday on the Hill amend- 
ment and the Anderson substitute. 
There will be no difference in timing 
whatsoever. The only difference will be 
that the American people will be told 
that they are not to have a chance for 
economic controls, because there are 
Senators who do not. wish to have a vote 
taken on that hazardous question. Iam 
willing to go ahead and vote. I am will- 
ing to follow the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois and other members of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I do not know everything that is 
contained in the bill, but I promise that I 
shall not be indulging in any debate 
called a filibuster. I shall be interested 
to vote on the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. {Is it not a fact that 
about a week ago most Senators who are 
interested in opposing the submerged 
lands joint resolution joined in a letter 
to the distinguished majority leader, 
urging that the submerged lands meas- 
ure be laid aside, in order that the con- 
trols bill might be taken up; and that, 
to show the good faith of Senators who 
are opposing the submerged lands meas- 
ure, and as an expression of good will, 
we were willing to expedite consideration 
of and endeavor to help reach a final 
vote on the controls bill before controls 
expired? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes; but there 
were Senators who might have said that 
that was not a good-faith proposal; that 
we would have kept on talking after- 
ward on the subject of submerged lands, 
and thus no time would have been 
gained, 

This proposal absolutely would not 
take up 1 hour of time, We shall vote 
Monday, anyway, on the Hill amend- 
ment. Therefore, no time will be lost. 
All we would do would be to say, “We 
will cut off our own discussion on our 
amendments to the pending joint resolu- 
tion in order to have an opportunity to 
show to the American people that the 
Senate is willing to debate upon and act 
on economic controls.” 

Perhaps there are Senators who do 
not wish to vote on economic controls. 
But there will be an opportunity given 
to Senators to vote and have their votes 
registered. There are Senators who 
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hope that controls may die. There are 
Senators who hope that we may still be 
talking about the submerged lands 
measure until controls expire on April 
30. Senators who have that hope in 
their hearts can show it now by voting 
against this motion. 

I have mentioned that the able ma- 
jority leader served notice on Tuesday 
evening that he would move Wednesday 
to lay the Anderson substitute on the 
table. The next morning I tried to 
ascertain if we might have 30 minutes 
for the author of the Anderson sub- 
stitute and 30 minutes for the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama just prior 
to the vote. We were both about to be 
buried in the same grave—yes, we were 
both about to be buried in the same 
casket. I though that decent treatment 
ought to be given us, say 30 minutes on 
each amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] was going to 
have the floor, so he was called over 
beside the majority leader, in an effort 
to ascertain whether he would agree to 
yield the floor at 6:30, so that this decent 
burial could really take place. Every- 
one knows there was no attempt made 
by us to stop the proposed vote. We 
were not engaging in dilatory tactics. 
It was not because of us that the decision 
was reached to vote, first, on Friday. 
The time was then switched back to 
Thursday. Then it was switched to 
Monday of next week. 

I do not know how reliable the news 
stories may be, but they certainly in- 
dicate that 4 or 5 Senators out of town 
got the majority leader on the phone. 
It was not Senators in town, or on our 
side. . 

In any event, the majority leader has 
now said that. we will proceed to vote on 
Monday on the motion to lay on the table 
the Anderson substitute. Therefore, 
what time would.be lost?. What time 
would be consumed, by giving the Ameri- 
can people a chance to have a vote on 
economic controls? What great wrong 
would be done to say to the people of 
the country, “You shall have rent con- 
trols, if your Congress has the courage 
to vote for rent controls?” : 

I shall vote for the economic-controls 
bill. which. the. distinguished. Senator 
from Indiana has worked out in most 
satisfactory fashion. ‘They are not ex- 
treme, and certainly they deserve to be 
brought before Congress before the pres- 
ent act expires. Should we not be given 
a chance to show our good faith? 

My motion says we would be willing 
to proceed to a vote on the Hill amend- 
ment on Monday with only an hour’s de- 
bate. .However, if the opposition does 
not wish to use its half hour, we can 
vote after our half hour. But, at least, 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who has worked long and hard on the 
subject of oil for education, should have 
some time in which to speak on his 
amendment. When he has finished, 
there will be an opportunity to vote on 
the next amendment which I have sub- 
mitted. If that is voted down, we shall 
-proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, which is the main 
Measure before the Senate. No one 
will have taken one other minute of 
time in the intervening hours to talk 
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about our bill. The debate will be only 
upon the economic controls bill, and we 
would have a chance to vote for eco- 
nomic controls, if they are desired. By 
the votes of Senators now, we shall dis- 
cover who really wants to vote on this 
question and who would like to have the 
controls expire on April 30 without the 
necessity of casting a vote to kill them. 
But Senators who believe in represent- 
ative democracy, who wish to have an 
opportunity to vote for economic con- 
trols, will give this country that last 
clear chance. We can give 3, 4, or 5 
days to debate; and the majority could 
keep us in session all night Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, in order that 
economic controls may not expire next 
Thursday. I predict that enthusiasm 
for night sessions will die down if this 
motion is adopted. We may not even 
meet on Saturday if this motion is 
agreed to. But I hope it will be agreed 
to, and that the American people will 
have a chance to learn whether the 
United States Senate wants the country 
to have economic controls. The people 
will have their chance to learn that with- 
out the use of a single hour of a single 
day for the debate on the submerged 
lands measure. 

It should be crystal clear that no at- 
tempt is being made to prolong any- 
thing. If the control bill is filibustered, 
let the REcorp show who does the filibus- 
tering on it. I predict it will not be 
that group of- conscientious Senators 
who do not favor the giving away of 
billions of dollars of economic resources 
of this country. But come what may, 
we are willing to have the RECORD show 
it- will when the time comes to vote. I 
am anxious that Senators who hope 
that economic controls may die without 
the necessity for their having to be re- 
corded. on paper, one way or the other, 
lose their fond hope by having the mo- 
tion agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is eloquent, but 
his argument is so full of fallacies that 
een hardly worthwhile answering 

There is only one question before the 
Senate: Shall we vote on the submerged 
lands joint resolution? We have been 
listening to this debate for 3 weeks. Un- 
doubtedly it has been a filibuster. The 
Senator from New Mexico is the leader 
of the filibusterers. Now he wishes to 
lay aside the submerged lands measure 
and have some other measure con- 
sidered. Of course, that would serve a 
purpose. It would protect the filibus- 
terers. They could begin all over again 
when we returned to the submerged 
lands measure and make all over again 
the same speeches that have already 
been made. No doubt that is what they 
propose to do, and this motion is merely 
designed to serve their purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, TAFT. If the Senator does not 
mind, I prefer not to yield. The time 
is short. 

The whole effort is to try to place on 
us the burden if, in fact, controls should 
expire. 

What is the controls bill? In the first 
place, price and wage controls have al- 
ready been eliminated. There is no 
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question about that. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether or not we should have 
standby controls. We can. determine 
that question in July, so far as that is 
concerned, It is not a pressing issue. 

The only thing that expires is a limited 
amount of rent control. Extension of 
rent control can be handled by a resolu- 
tion extending it for a month or two. 
I understand that the House, by its ac- 
tion this afternoon, has voted to extend 
it for 3 months. Ido not. think it makes 
much difference whether the controls 
expire now or 3 months from now. 

That is all that is involved in the de- 
fense bill—unless we take it up.. But. if 
itis taken up, there will be real debate 
on the question. Senators can talk legit- 
imately for a week without filibustering, 
while the distinguished filibusterers re- 
tire to rest themselves and return pre- 
pared to filibuster again. It seems to me 
perfectly ridiculous even to consider the 
motion or to consider that it has any 
reason supporting it. 

Those who undertake the responsibility 
of filibustering a major measure before 
the Senate assume the responsibility for 
blocking -all the legislation behind that 
measure. They assume the responsibility 
for keeping the Senate in session all next 
summer. The result of their action in 
this matter is not limited merely to its 
effect on the particular submerged 
lands measure. They are also at the 
same time filibustering every other pro- 
gram of the administration. They can- 
not escape that responsibility. 

If rent controls do expire and we are 
criticized for that act, I certainly shall 
not hesitate to say that the filibuster in 
this case is responsible for the expiration 
of rent controls, because we cannot 
maintain a legitimate program in the 
Senate unless, when we take up a meas- 
ure, we complete its consideration, and 
undertake to keep it before the Senate 
until even the filibusterers are ashamed 
to continue talking indefinitely on a 
measure which has been fully discussed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the Chair will put 
the question. 

Mr. TAFT. 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the absence of 


Aiken Green McClellan 
Anderson Griswold Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hill Murray 
Bridges Hoey Neely 
cre ve — Pastore 
er, um; Payne 
Butler, Nebr, traii Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Jenner : Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnston, 8. C. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, eid 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. 
Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Taft 
Eastland Langer Thye 
Ellender Magnuson Tobey 
n Malone Watkins 
Frear Mansfield Welker 
George Martin Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Williams 
Goldwater McCarran Young 
Gore McCarthy 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to point out that a nay vote is a 
vote opposed to laying aside the pending 
joint resolution. I hope Senators will 
vote “nay.” A yea vote is in favor of 
laying aside the joint resolution under 
the conditions set forth in the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

OFFICER. The 


The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May the question be 
stated by the Parliamentarian or the 
Presiding Officer, rather than by the ma- 
jority leader? Will the Presiding Officer 
state the issue before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question has been stated. The motion 
has been read by the Secretary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May the Secretary 
read it again, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again read 
the motion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That the Senate temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business, and proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1081, the Capehart 
bill, to provide authority for temporary eco- 
nomic controls; and that it be agreed that 
at the conclusion of action on said bill, there 
shall be not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on the 
Hill amendment, to be followed at once by 
a vote on said amendment; and thereafter 
not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on the Ander- 
son substitute, to be followed at once by a 
vote on that amendment: Provided, That the 
time on said amendments shall be equally 
divided between the proponents and oppo- 
nents thereof: And provided further, That no 
vote shall be taken on either amendment be- 
fore Monday, April 27, 1953. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lone]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmrrH] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr, FLANDERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr, BYRD], the 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senators from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS and Mr, SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byron], is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Washington would 
vote “yea.” 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] is paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Alabama would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr, HENNINGS and Mr, SYMING- 
TON] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—21 

Anderson Humphrey Malone 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Monroney 
Gillette Kefauver Morse 
Gore Kennedy Murray 
Green Kilgore Neely 
Hayden Langer Pastore 

ill Magnuson Tobey 

NAYS—61 
Aiken Frear Mundt 
Barrett George Payne 
Goldwater Potter 

Bennett Griswold Purtell 
Bricker Hendrickson Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Russell 
Bush Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Md Holland Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Smathers 
Carlson Ives Smith, Maine 
Case Jenner Smith, N.C, 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Taft 
Cordon Knowland Thye 
Daniel Kuchel Watkins 
Dirksen Martin Welker 

uff Maybank Wiley 
Dworshak McCarran Wiliams 
Eastland McCarthy Young 
Ellender McClellan 
Ferguson Millikin 

NOT VOTING—14 

Byrd Hennings Mansfield 
Capehart Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Kerr Sparkman 
Flanders Lehman Symington 
Fulbright Long 

So Mr. ANpDERSON’s motion was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). In accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr, KIL- 
GORE] has the floor. 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE ON THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
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unanimous-consent request, on condi- 
tion that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. KILGORE. Provided I do not lose 
the floor, I yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, beginning on Mon- 
day morning next, debate on the pend- 
ing joint resolution be limited to 1 hour 
to each Senator on the joint resolution 
or on any amendment thereto; that on 
Wednesday next, if no vote has been 
had by then, the time for debate be 
equally divided and that a vote on the 
joint resolution be had at 8 o'clock 
Wednesday evening, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio asks unanimous consent 
that beginning on Monday morning next 
debate on the pending joint resolution 
be limited to 1 hour to each Member of 
the Senate, and that on Wednesday 
morning next the time for debate be 
divided equally and that a vote be taken 
at 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Mr. TAFT. So that there will be 
approximately 8 or 9 hours available for 
final debate. The time for debate is to 
be divided equally and controlled by the 
leader on each side. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Ohio intend to include the pro- 
vision that amendments be germane? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think that is a 
usual provision. Provided also that 
amendments hereafter to be offered be 
germane to the joint resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it take a 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President—— 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF A GROUP 
OF LADIES FROM THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. As I have repeatedly 
said, I do not mind yielding the floor, 
provided I have unanimous consent that 
I do not thereby lose the fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Florida is recognized, 

Mr, HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. 
At the suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], now presiding over the Senate, I 
make bold to present about 100 good 
ladies from Florida who are members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and who are doing their patriotic 
duty by attending the annual conven- 
tion of their great organization, and are 
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now occupying seats in the Senate Gal- 
lery. I ask them to stand, so that the 
Senate may give them a proper greeting. 

{The ladies stood in their places in 
the gallery, and were greeted with ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia, yield to me for a moment in 
order that I may make a very brief state- 
ment with regard to the happy circum- 
stance to which the Senator from Florida 
has just referred? 

Mr. KILGORE. I am glad to yield, 
provided I do not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may yield 
with that understanding. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, it is ob- 
vious that the beautiful ladies from 
Florida who have just been introduced 
have all found the fountain of youth, 
for which Ponce de Leon sought in vain. 

Ladies, please be as generous as you 
are beautiful, and tell certain elder 
Members of the Senate how to obtain 
enough of the magic fountain’s potent 
water to wash away the heavy burden 
of their years. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me, with the understanding that in 
doing so he will not lose the floor? I 
wish to submit a matter to be inserted 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield, unless the majority leader 
will ask unanimous consent that in 
yielding for such purposes, I shall not 
lose the floor. If the majority leader 
wishes to have a little time allowed for 
the purpose of permitting Senators to 
make insertions in the Recorp, that will 
be satisfactory to me; but I will not 
engage in yielding to individual Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, again I 
ask unanimous consent that matters 
that would be in order in the morning 
hour be permitted to be offered, provided 
the time required for that purpose by 
any Senator shall not exceed 2 minutes, 
as is usually the limitation; and pro- 
vided further, that in yielding for this 
purpose, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Thereupon Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. McCarran, and other Sena- 
‘tors submitted matters for the Appendix 
or statements for the body of the RECORD, 
which appear elsewhere in today’s Sen- 
ate proceedings under appropriate 
headings.) 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
a few nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. I do not think they are numer- 
ous enough to call for a regular execu- 
tive session, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as in executive session, they 
may be considered one by one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the nominations on 
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the Executive Calendar, beginning with 
the new reports. 


UNITED STATES JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lester L. Cecil to be United States 
district judge for the southern district 
of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman R. Abrams to be an As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the nomination of 
Norman R. Abrams as Assistant Post- 
master General in charge of post. office 
operations. Mr. Abrams is a distin- 
guished resident of New Jersey—a busi- 
nessman of long and wide experience 
who will bring with him to this impor- 
tant post a background rich in practical 
management know-how. 

At present, Mr. Abrams is a director 
and vice president in charge of opera- 
tions of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., manu- 
facturers of gold-seal floor and wall cov- 
erings, Kearny, N. J. 

Norman Abrams was born June 25, 
1896, at Prospect Park, Pa. His father, 
the late Ellis Abrams, was for 45 years 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Associ- 
ated Press. Norman Abrams’ roots are 
still in Pennsylvania, his 86-year-old 
mother now residing in that great Key- 
stone State. 

He left Dubuque University, at Du- 
buque, Iowa, to volunteer in the United 
States Army in World War I, serving 
with distinction from private to first 
lieutenant and battery commander in 
the famous “First Over—Last Home” 
ith Field Artillery. 

He brings an athletic frame to his 
new and arduous duties as Assistant 
Postmaster General In his younger 
days he was an all-around athlete skilled 
in baseball, football, track, golf, tennis, 
and other sports. He is a former semi- 
pro baseball pitcher, having pitched on 
teams in the Philadelphia area. 

After a few months as a salesman at 
the end of the war, Mr. Abrams joined 
the Congoleum Co. at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
as a clerk. He soon became assistant 
foreman in the factory and rose rapidly 
in a succession of management jobs. In 
1937 Mr. Abrams moved to Kearny, N. J., 
as a plant manager of the Kearny plant 
of the newly combined company, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. Shortly thereafter 
his responsibilities broadened to take in 
all the company’s plants. He became 
manufacturing manager in 1945 and vice 
peas in charge of manufacturing in 
1946. 

Mr. Abrams is a member of the ad- 
visory committee of a national indus- 
trial conference, the board of governors 
of the West Hudson Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the board of advisers of 
Fairleigh-Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
N. J. He is also a member of the New 
York Economics League and the United 
States Ordnance Association. 

Mr. Abrams and his wife, Mrs. Ada D. 
Hackman Abrams, live in Maplewood, 
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N. J., at 612 Prospect Street. They have 
a son, Norman, Jr., at home, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Howard W. Cosell, of 
New York, and Mrs. Peter J. Cahill, of 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frederick Billings Lee to be 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jerome K. Kuykendall to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified immediately of 
all nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be so notified immediately. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. John Ernest Dahlquist, United 
States Army, for appointment as command- 
ing general, Fourth Army, with the rank of 
lieutenant general, and as Heutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States, and 
sundry other officers for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; and 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Egbert Anderson, of the 
Regular Air Force, to be commanding gen- 
eral, Fifth Air Force, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., Regular 
Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, United States Air Force, with the 
rank of lieutenant general; and 

Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, Regular Air 
Force, to be Director, the Joint Staff, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with the rank of lieutenant 
general, 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT— 
COMMENT OF MARION CLAWSON 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
note in the local press that Mr. Marion 
Clawson, outgoing Director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, has charged 
that the appointment of his successor, 
Edward Woozley, of Idaho, was purely 
political. I am sorry to see that Mr. 
Clawson has sought to inject a sour note 
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in his swan song. Mr. Clawson’s state- 
ment itself had a political coloring. 

I would like to say for the record that 
Mr. Woozley has made such an enviable 
record as Land Commissioner of the 
State of Idaho that he has gained na- 
tional recognition. He has administered 
the State lands in such a manner that 
their returns to the State in many in- 
stances have far exceeded returns to the 
Federal Government on similar public 
lands, Mr, Woozley has a reputation 
for operating the most efficient depart- 
ment in the State Government of Idaho 
and certainly we need the fullest degree 
of efficiency in the administration of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

I want to say that Mr. Woozley’s ap- 
pointment was a wise choice. He will, 
I am confident, prove to be an able ad- 
ministrator and an outstanding public 
servant. That has been his record in 
the past. 

I make these observations at this time 
because I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recor at this point an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Intermoun- 
tain and Alameda Enterprise, a weekly 
newspaper in Idaho, concerning the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Woozley. The edi- 
torial was written by Mr. Perry Swisher, 
a veteran newspaperman and strongly 
independent journalist. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Intermountain and Alameda En- 
terprise of April 17, 1953] 


Wooziey WILL Be WONDERFUL 


It was a lucky choice and a wise one for 
the Eisenhower administration this week 
when Edward Woozley, of Malad, was ap- 
pointed to be Director of the United States 
Bureau of Land Management. 

Few people knew Woozley and even fewer 
Were aware of his abilities when he became 
Idaho land commissioner in 1947. 

Until then, Idaho's land office had been 
run mostly for politics, in the worst sense 
of the word. It was an agency through 
which the faithful could be rewarded in 
leases, easy rentals, and land deals, where 
timber and mineral rights were usually dis- 
bursed by maneuver and not on merit. 

Under Woozley, a policy of conservation, 
maximum use, and constant development 
was evolved. Patronage and exploration 
gave way to a sound system which multi- 
plied State income from State land. Woozley 
took advantage of rising demand for new 
land and when State tracts were sold they 
brought the highest possible returns. 

The State land board deserves credit for 
its support and its contributions to Woozley's 
administration. The lawmakers deserve 
credit for the State land reforms written 
into the law during his service. Stockman, 
timber, and lessee interests deserve credit 
for acknowledging Woozley’s skill instead of 
going after his scalp. 

If the national administration gives the 
genial Ed Woozley half a chance, he will be 
outstanding in his new office. If he re- 
peats his Idaho record, Woozley will boost 
the income from the public domain, see 
that it is more widely utilized and make 
sure that it will be in better shape when he 
finally leaves Washington than when he 
arrived. 

And for those in Government circles who 
want relief from stuffed shirts and big hat 
sizes, Ed Woozley will be as refreshing as a 
whiff of pure oxygen, 

If we were Secretary of Interior McKay, 
under whom Woozley now serves, we would 
give this man a free hand—he would help 
to make us look very good to the people in 


the West, to the President and to Congress, >, 
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It should be noted that in this case Wash- 
ington'’s gain is not Idaho's loss. Uncle 
Sam owns 64 percent of Idaho’s land area, 
While we have no breakdown handy, we are 
quite sure that through the BLM Woozley 
will manage more of the public domain in 
this State than he did as land commissioner, 

Everybody gains. Ed Woozley has been 
wonderful for Idaho. He’s apt to do it all 
over again. That would be wonderful for 
the whole country. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now that the lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah have been conclud- 
ed, I will proceed. The United States 
today is a Nation of 157,848,000 people. 
I like to compare it to a corporation with 
that number of stockholders, each of 
whom owns but one share of stock. Itis 
true that a great part of those stock- 
holders cannot attend the stockholders’ 
meetings for the purpose of voting, but 
the action we take today certainly af- 
fects those stockholders. 

Each of the stockholders owns one 
share of the vast, but not unlimited, 
public wealth of the Nation. The capi- 
tal assets of the Nation stand back of the 
bonded indebtedness of this corporation 
of ours, as the capital assets of any great 
corporation stand back of its bonded in- 
debtedness. The Government owes an 
obligation to its people, who are its 
stockholders, to preserve the capital as- 


‘sets. The public wealth includes the 


great public domain, with a total area of 
approximately 409 million acres. Those 
of us in the Congress of the United 
States—the 96 Members of this body and 
the 435 Members of the other House— 
have been chosen by these shareholders 
as directors of this enterprise. We con- 
stitute the board of directors, so to speak. 
We are not selected, as are the directors 
of private corporations, by reason of the 
ownership of quantities of stock. We 
simply have the same stockholdings as 
all other citizens of the country. We are 
selected because the so-called stockhold- 
ers of certain States and districts have 
reposed in us special confidence, a confi- 
dence which we must in no wise ever 
betray. 

We have been chosen to administer 
this great enterprise in the interest of 
all the shareholders, in the public in- 
terest, not in the interests of a favored 
few of the shareholders, not for the ben- 
efit of a small minority, not for special 
interests. 

We have been elected as directors of 
this great enterprise not because we 
own any more stock in it than any other 
shareholder. Each of us share equally 
with every other citizen in this enter- 
prise. Our selection as Members of the 
Congress—as directors of this enter- 
prise—has been on the basis of our de- 
votion to the general welfare. We have 
been chosen as representatives of the 
stockholders, to serve, so far as we are 
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able, the best interests of the greatest 
number of all the shareholders. 

What we are being asked to do in the 
bill before us is to take an enormous part 
of the assets of all the stockholders— 
assets of all the people of the United 
States—and turn them over to a favored 
group of the stockholders, in this case 
to the people of three States. 

Mr. President, I wonder what would 
happen if the directors of one of our 
great corporations should decide to do a 
similar act with respect to that cor- 
poration. I wonder what the stock- 
holders and the bondholders would 
think. 

The argument which is advanced as a 
reason for doing this, when it is stripped 
of all the fancy phrases, is simply that 
these assets which belong to all the peo- 
ple of the United States happen to be 
located off the shores of these three 
States. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss that 
phrase “off the shores.” I well re- 
member when the question first came 
up. 
Let me say, first, that I grew up in the 
oil industry and I know a little about it. 
I remember reading of the exploration 
for oil under the Gulf of Mexico. I read 
about it with a great deal of interest, 
because it looked to me like a potential 
defense asset. 

The next time it was called to my 
attention, I think, was about 1947, when 
the head of one of the big oil companies 
in California came to me on behalf of 
what he called tidelands oil. That man 
used the correct phrase, because in Cal- 
ifornia at that time leases were granted 
in the area between high tide and low 
tide, and the companies had been doing 
what we call offset drilling, which means 
drilling at an angle. Possibly a quar- 
ter of a mile offshore the ground would 
be tapped. 

That phrase has continued to be used. 
I hate to say it has been used deliber- 
ately to mislead the people of the United 
States, and I was glad when the ma- 
jority leader used the phrase “the so- 
called tidelands oil.” It is offshore oil. 

There is no more reason for taking the 
offshore lands than there would be to 
take that part of the public domain 
which happens to be located within a 
given inland State and turning it over 
to that State for private exploitation. 

Indeed, Mr. President, that is exactly 
what could be expected to follow if this 
giveaway program with reference to our 
offshore resources is not stopped dead 
in its tracks. 

As a boy, Mr. President, I used to like 
to have firecrackers on the Fourth of 
July, and my favorite purchase was little 
tiny squibs. The fuses were plaited to- 
gether. I bought them for a nickel a 
pack. I worked in the garden, weeding 
the onion beds and the lettuce beds, and 
hoeing, in order to amass some nickels 
for the purchase of firecrackers for the 
Fourth of July. If I had been able to 
secure enough money I would occasion- 
ally take the wrapping off a whole bundle 
and light the plaited fuse. Then I would 
stand off and hear the consecutive 
shooting of the firecrackers as the fuses 
successively reached the different squibs. 

Iam afraid, Mr. President, that we are 
lighting a plaited fuse in this instance.. 
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Mr. President, proposed legislation has 
already. been introduced to grant all the 
minerals and all the mineral rights in the 
public lands of the United States to the 
States in which they are located. That 
proposed legislation is in the hopper. 
That is the second squib, but this, un- 
fortunately, happens to be a bundle of 
cannon crackers or sticks of dynamite. 

Proposals have already been advanced 
to turn over the grazing lands of the 
public domain of the United States to 
private exploitation. Those of us who 
have been in the West will recall the 
troubles we have had to repair the enor- 
mous amount of damage which has been 
done to private grazing lands by reason 
of the uncontrolled grazing by sheep and 
cattle, damage which has almost ruined 
the land. We know what is going to 
- happen if the lands of the public domain 
are turned over to private exploitation. 

My home State is West Virginia, and I 
am very proud of it. But the exploita- 
tion which has occurred in that State is 
something of which I am not proud. We 
once had some of the best white oak in 
the world, but now it has been practically 
destroyed. For each white oak tree that 
was taken, some 20 to 25 other trees in 
the process of development were killed. 
‘We have purchased a quantity of land 
that was being eroded away, and we 
have the help of the National Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, That Service last year returned to 
the Treasury $260 million with an ex- 
penditure of $100 million. 

Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment what is involved in the pending 
joint resolution which has been dis- 
cussed for some days on the floor of the 
Senate. One would think that all the 
people would have a very good idea of 
the subject, but, unfortunately, I do not 
believe that is the case. 

I have in my hand an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
April 12, 1953, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed at this point in 
my remarks, as I expect to invite atten- 
tion to portions of it during the course 
of my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Coorrr in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

‘TIDELANDS ISSUE LINKED TO ALL NATURAL 

RESOURCES 
(By Oscar Chapman, former Secretary of the 
Interior) 

A short time ago I had occasion to partici- 
pate in a radio debate concerning the sub- 
merged lands legislation currently being de- 
bated in Congress. This legislation would 
give to a few States tremendously valuable 
assets now held by the Federal Government. 

I don't know the Hooper rating of the 
particular program, but I think it is reason- 
able to assume that when the program was 
announced, somewhere, Iet us say in Bur- 
Hngton, Vt., a housewife promptly switched 
to her favorite comedy program, a cabinet- 
maker in. Topeka turned on the fights, and 
the publisher of a small weekly newspaper in 
Utah sought a NMvelier source of possible 
news for his columns. It is reasonable to 
assume that they, and thousands like them, 
were not interested in the subject matter 
under discussion, in the complacent belief 


that they were not materially concerned or 
affected 


Yet the chances are that that very day the 
housewife had had occasion to be outraged at 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 
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the high cost of beef, that the eabinetmaker 
was concerned about the shortage of top- 
quality lumber, and that the publisher could 
deliver quite a discourse on the perilous 
position of small independent newspapers 
because of the newsprint crisis. All might 
be somewhat incredulous to hear that their 
immediate problems are not only closely în- 
terrelated, but also part of the same basic 
problem involved in the submerged lands 
debate—the problem of achieving the most 
productive and efficient utilization of our 
natural resources, 


WASTE AFFECTS COST 


It is all part of one package. Wasteful 
exploitation of lands. in Wyoming 
affects the housewife’s food budget in Ver- 
mont. Wasteful cutting practices in the 
forests of California set up a chain reaction 
which affects not only our cabinetmaker and 
our publisher but thousands of others en- 
gaged in hundreds of occupations on farm 
and in factory. Moreover, unwise utilization 
of our mineral resources has a direct and 
heavy impact on every phase of our great 
industrial machine, and upon our national 
security as well, 

All of us are concerned intimately in this 
interplay of forces; we are all in the same 
boat. Our ultimate physical well-being, our 
standard of living, depends on the sum total 
of our physical assets and the ingenuity with 
which they are put to use. Certainly we 
would not allow our neighbor to set fire to 
his own house, because he would thus en- 
danger the entire community. Yet often we 
are unconcerned when he wastes our water 
and wears out our soil and our mineral re- 
sources. 

So far as the role of Government is con= 
cerned, it should be clear that the Govern- 
ment should bring its influence to bear on 
resource utilization problems to protect the 
interest of all of the people and not just 
some of the people. When the Government 
engages in giveaway programs of its own 
Federal assets, you may not realize it, but it 
is your pocket that is being picked. 

It is difficult for Americans to take these 
problems seriously, Our Nation grew up in 
a tradition of unparalleled abundance, It is 
hard for us to realize there is a bottom to 
the barrel. I do not suggest we are on the 
brink of disaster. It must be recognized, 
however, that to a considerable extent our 
tremendous growth and economic develop- 
ment were achieved by expenditure of re- 
source capital, which is irreplaceable. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY GONE 


In the period encompassing the two world 
Wars, Our economy consumed more mineral 
resources than in all our previous history. 
We have shifted from a position of the 
world’s largest exporter of raw materials to 
a position of almost complete dependence on 
tmport for such vital materials as chromium 
and manganese, and to significant depend- 
ence on import for lead, zinc, and copper. 
We have become an oil-importing nation to 
the tune of 1 million barrels a day. 

We are cutting 3 saw-timber trees for every 
2 we grow to replace them. According to 
the United States Forest Service, about 60 
percent of the Nation’s private forest lands 
are subjected to poor cutting » with 
consequent cost, not only in lumber, but im 
soil erosion and flood damage. Most of our 
range lands have been overgrazed. More- 
over, precious water is running short and 
the water table is sinking in many areas, 

These examples could be multiplied page 
upon page. I do not cite them, however, as 
evidence of impending doom. I cite them 
only to try to emphasize the importance of 
an enlightened natural resources policy for 
the United States. The report of President 
‘Truman's Materials Policy Commission sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 

“In area after area. we encounter soaring 
demands, shrinking resources, the conse- 
quent pressure toward rising real costs, the 
risk of wartime shortages, the strong pos< 
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sibility of am arrest or decline in the stand- 
ard of living we cherish and hope to share. 
As a Nation, we are threatened but not alert. 
The materials problem now demands that we 
give new and deep consideration to the fun- 
damental upon which all employment, all 
dally activity, eventually rests: The contents 
of the earth and its physical environment.” 


RULE OF NATURE 


Iam not one of those who sees the shadow 
of poverty and ruin in every shovelful of 
material extracted from the earth. On the 
contrary, I can foresee continued growth and 
development of this Nation on an umnprece- 
dented scale, if our assets are wisely em- 
ployed. Such productive utilization, how- 
ever, does not come about by itself. It must 
be carefully planned and executed. 

“Nature,” wrote Francis Bacon in the 17th 
century, “to be commanded, must be 
obeyed.” 

Perhaps President Theodore Roosevelt had 
this bit of Baconian philosophy in mind 
when he sounded the alarm against ruthless 
and destructive exploitation of our natural 
resources and set us on the road toward a 
productive national policy in this field. A 
great deal of progress has been made. 

In 1902 Congress passed the Reclamation 
Act, designed to promote the development 
of the small family-sized farm and the con- 
servation and proper use of water in the 
West. In 1905 the Forest Service was set 
up, and additional parts of the public do- 
main were withdrawn so that forests might 
be preserved. In 1906 the General Dam Act 
was enacted to guide and govern water- 
power development. 

In 1933, with the birth of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the interrelationship 
among resources was given specific recog- 
nition. Flood control, navigation develop- 
ments, soil conservation, power development, 
restoration of forest and wildlife resources, 
all became part of a single plan. The South- 
east has become a fertile source of strength 
for the entire Nation during the past 20 
years. 

Similar progress has been achieved in the 
Pacific Northwest, through the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams and related proj- 
ects. Shasta and Friant did the same for 
the now rich, once poor, central valley of 
California. Moreover, a start has been made 
on the biggest and most needed job of all— 
that of controlling the waters of the great 
Missouri for the benefit of the region and 
the Nation. 

CONSERVATION GAINS 


Since 1934 the wasting public domain has 
been greatly rehabilitated. Over 9 million 
head of livestock and some 740,000 big-game 
animals now depend on these lands for 
about one-third of their annual forage re- 
quirements. Vast deposits of oil, oil shale, 
gas, coal, and other minerals on these lands 
have been administered in the public 
interest. 

More and more the full force of modern 
science and technology has been brought to 
bear on the problems of conserving our min- 
eral resources and finding new ones. 

‘Thus our raw-materials picture is neither 
as black as the prophets of despair would 
paint it, nor as bright as painted by those 
rugged individualists who debunk all the 
warning signs. We have not yet become a 
“have not” nation, nor need we become one 
im the foreseeable future. That is not to 
say, however, that we may not become one 
nevertheless. 

The determining factor will be the natural- 
resources policy we adhere to as a Nation. 
As always, there will be a clash between the 
immediate commercial and industrial pres- 
sures upon our resources, and our long-run 
economic and security objectives. It is often 
difficult. for a farmer to understand that a 
bumper erop does him little good if it un- 
dermines his soil and thus destroys his cap- 
ital, Similarly cattlemen who cannot get 
unrestricted access to grazing lands. or lum- 
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bermen to forests may rant against an un- 
feeling Government, 

In the same way, our hungry industry 
would like to rush in and swallow up our 
richest materials sources in tremendous, 
rapid bites, to get more production and 
more income now. But we must hold the 
line, or eat ourselves up. The plain fact is 
that what is good for a given industry 
at a given time may not always be good for 
the country. 

Can we hold the line? I don’t know. In 
my testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee considering the submerged-lands 
legislation, I stated that I feared this legisla- 
tion not solely because it was unwise and 
unfair to give these assets away, but also 
because of the pattern that it establishes. 
That pattern has not been long in taking 
shape. 

Legislation has been introduced granting 
all minerals and mineral rights in the public 
lands of the United States to the States 
within which they are situated. A move has 
been begun to put control of public grazing 
lands into private hands. At least one Sen- 
ator has even suggested that we sell the TVA 
to private interests. 

These are signs of our times. There are 
many and diverse views as to the best way 
to get the most out of our natural resources. 
There are many legitimate differences of 
opinion even on fundamentals. Some things, 
however, should in my opinion be very clear, 

One is that this is everybody’s fight— 
no one is unaffected. A second is that the 
Congress, before it engages in giveaway pro- 
grams, owes the people of the United States 
an accounting of the stake they have in our 
nationally owned resources. 

No businessman in his right mind would 
enter into a deal to dispose of properties 
without knowing exactly what those prop- 
erties contain and how much they are worth. 
Yet, that is precisely what Congress is 
threatening to do today. No one really 
knows how many billion barrels of oil, how 
many trillion cubie feet of gas, how many 
billion tons of coal, to mention only a few 
examples, are contained in our nationally 
held lands. No one knows how much they 
are worth, although it is certain that the 
sum would stagger the imagination. — 

That is why I urged the Senate to establish 
a commission to inventory and appraise our 
nationally held natural resources before pro- 
ceeding with a program to dispose of them. 
I renew that recommendation now. It is 
just plain business sense. 

Finally, another fact should be clear and 
undisputed. That is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use its powers to protect the 
interests of all the people in their great na- 
tional heritage, and not just some of the 
people. If we ever lose sight of that we will 
have lost our greatest. resource of all. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in the 
first part of the article by Oscar Chap- 
man, a great Secretary of the Interior, 
he suggests why the people are not aware 
of the facts. He speaks of a radio dis- 
‘cussion he had and says: 


I don’t know the Hooper rating of the 
particular program, but I think it is reason- 
able to assume that when the program was 
announced, somewhere, let us say in Bur- 
Tington, Vt., a housewife promptly switched 
to her favorite comedy program, a cabinet- 
maker in Topeka turned’on the fights, and 
the publisher of a small weekly newspaper in 
Utah sought a livelier source of possible 
news for his columns. It is reasonable to 
assume that they, and thousands like them, 
were not interested in the subject matter 
undér discussion, in the complacent belief 
that they were not materially concerned or 
affected. 


The lack of understanding is well il- 
lustrated by a statement made in my 
presence by a taxi driver yesterday. He 
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said, “Well, the oil companies are still 
fighting it out over who is going to get 
the tidelands oil.” 

It is not merely a question of fighting 
over who is going to get it. It isa ques- 
tion of from whom it is going to be taken 
away. 

As I have said, the very phrase “tide- 
lands oil” isa misleading one. The tide- 
lands are not involved as an issue in any 
sense of the word. What is involved in 
the so-called tidelands question is the 
land under the ocean off the coasts of 
the United States and Alaska, the un- 
derwater lands, which extend for miles 
seaward from the low-water mark, or 
from the mouths of harbors, sounds, and 
other inland waters. 

The question of the ownership of these 
lands did not become an important pub- 
lic issue until the 1930’s, and then for a 
very simple reason. It was then that 
oil was discovered in the offshore lands. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder if the 
Senator from West Virginia is of the 
epinion, as Iam, that perhaps one reason 
why the term “‘tidelands” is used by the 
proponents of the proposed legislation 
in the discussion about it may be for the 
purpose of leaving the impression among 
the people of the country that it is the 
tidelands which are involved, whereas 
actually, as the Senator has said, that is 
not the case, but it is the lands under 
the sea which are involved, not simply 
tidelands. 

Mr. KILGORE. The public-rela- 
tions gang—and I use the word “gang” 
advisedly—have promoted the use of the 
word “tidelands,” and they did so in- 
tentionally to mislead the public, and 
they have been most successful in their 
effort. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that the switch a number of 
years ago from the use of the term “sub= 
merged lands” to the word “‘tidelands” 
was a public-relations stunt, designed to 
try to mislead the American people? 

- Mr. KILGORE, I think the Senator 
from Tennessee is unquestionably cor- 
rect. I thank him for his question. 

It was not until the 1930’s that oil 
was discovered offshore, and some of 
the coastal States, particularly Florida, 
proceeded to lease oil rights in the off- 
shore lands to private companies. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
Ickes, a notable champion of the con- 
servation of our natural resources, chal- 
lenged the ownership of the States in 
these offshore lands, and urged that the 
matter be determined by the courts. 

In 1945 President Truman issued a 
proclamation asserting Federal jurisdic- 
tion, and ordered a suit to be brought 
against California. i 

In 1946 Congress passed a quitclaim 
bill to concede title to the States. The 
President vetoed the bill, and it did not 
become law. 

Mr: President, I used to do title work 
in. Kentucky and West Virginia. When- 
ever I ran into the word “quitclaim,” I 
knew that somewhere skulduggery was 
involved in the title, “I think any lawyer 
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who has practiced Iaw in many of our 
States would recognize that to be so. 

In 1947 the Supreme Court handed 

down a decision in the case of the United 
States of America, plaintiff, against the 
State of California, defendant, setting 
forth the paramount rights of the Fed- 
eral Government, and rejecting the 
claims of California. 
- In 1948 the House of Representatives 
passed a bill to restore the leasing power 
to the States, but the Senate failed to 
act on the bill, and it died. 

In 1948 a second suit was instituted by 
the United States against the States of 
Texas and Louisiana, and in 1950 the 
Supreme Court again ruled against the 
States, and in favor of the United 
States—shall I say in favor of all the 
stockholders of this great corporation 
we call the United States? 

My good friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], has ably summed up the situ- 
ation. He has said: 

With the best legal talent that ample 
funds could employ, the three States put 
forward their claims for these underseas 
resources in the Supreme Court and lost. 
Now this dissatisfied minority of States, with 
the help of certain private oil interests, are 
carrying on a relentless campaign to get this 
national wealth for themselves by means of 
abill in Congress. 


Less than 30 years ago a member of 
the President’s Cabinet was prosecuted 
and imprisoned for turning loose the 
public domain for private operation by 
oil companies. Of course, Congress 
could, by the enactment of legislation, 
attempt to legitimatize such an iliegih- 
mate act. But if it should do so, I would 
question the constitutionality of such an 
attempt at legitimization. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield for a question, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
West Virginia aware of the 16th century 
English verse which is as follows: i 
The Iaw locks up both man and woman ti 
Who steal the goose from of the common, 
But lets the greater felon loose N 
Who steals the common from the goose. i} 


Mr. KILGORE. Yes. I thank the 
Senator for reminding me of that 16th 
century rhyme. I think it certainly ap- 
plies in this instance. | 

The campaign to which I have re- 
ferred has been, indeed, relentless. In 
1951 the House of Representatives ap- 
proved a bill to give to the States the 
ownership of submerged lands to the 
3-mile limit. j 

Mr. President, I have heard much dis- 
cussion about historical boundaries, 
and such talk gets under my skin. Asa 
nation, we have set up a historical claim 
to jurisdiction over the seas to a line 
3 miles off our shores. That claim was 
first disputed by England, but since then 
there has not been a@fiy controversy. On 
the other hand, we fought the War of 
1812 over the question of freedom of 
the seas. Now an attempt is being made 
to quitclaim to certain States land under 
the seas. 

When we quitclaim land, we say to the 
grantee, “In the deed that is being turned 
over to you, we do not guarantee that 
we have any interest in the land. It is 
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up to you to protect and defend it. If 
you can make anything from it, do so.” 
That was the basis for the old squatter 
titles. 

How can we quitclaim to a State a 
piece of land belonging to the United 
States? I ask that question of the dis- 
tinguished Senators who propose to do 
SO. 


The Constitution forbids States to en- 
ter into treaties with foreign powers. 
The only ground on which the Govern- 
ment holds any property is by reason 
of international agreements or by might 
and power. 

So I do not see how, on the one hand, 
we can quitclaim, and on the other hand, 
defend the Constitution. Or are we, as 
I sometimes think is proposed by the 
Bricker resolution to change the Con- 
stitution, proposing to delegate, for in- 
stance, to the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Florida, the right to negotiate a 
treaty with the Republic of Mexico, with 
respect to the drilling of wells under the 
Gulf of Mexico? Isit proposed that that 
be done? It seems to me that that must 
be the next step. Otherwise the United 
States must negotiate a treaty, because 
I do not believe the Republic of Mexico 
would look with favor on our moving 
into the Gulf of Mexico without an inter- 
national agreement of some kind to pro- 
tect Mexico’s rights, 
` They have plainly evidenced that by 
their actions in expropriating oil leases 
granted to American corporations in 
Mexico when they felt they had been 
unfairly treated. 

Let me get back to the 1951 bill. 

The bill proposed to reserve to the Fed- 
eral Government control of the Conti- 
nental Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit; but 
under the terms of the bill, the Federal 
Government was to pay to the States 3714 
percent of all revenues derived from such 
lands within the 3-mile limit. 

To show how far we are going, there 
is one bill in the House which would al- 
low the States to charge a severance tax 
on oil clear out to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, far beyond even any so- 
called historical claim. 

In the Senate, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs conducted 
hearings on a so-called interim measure. 
This proposed to validate the leases 
which had already been executed by the 
States, and permit the production of oil 
under Federal control pending the deter- 
mination of the exact boundaries and 
responsibilities for the submerged lands. 

The Senate committee discussed the 
House-approved bill and the interim 
measure and voted to postpone action 
until January 1952. 

- Early in 1952, this again became a 
live issue in the Senate. 

But to the House-approved bill and 
the Senate interim proposal a third 
choice was added. Senator HILL made 
an appeal to the c@gmittee for support 
for his bold proposal to use the oil 
revenues for Federal aid to education. 

Today I attended a committee hear- 
ing on vocational education. Under the 
recent reduction made by the Budget 
Director the people of the various States 
contend that it would be impossible to 
carry on the vocational and agricultural 
educational program we have carried on 
in the past, 


. lands question, , 
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What effect would revenues from oil 
have on such programs? The figures 
with regard to oil show that for my 
State alone the royalties would amount 
to $1,850,000,000 if that resource were 
properly developed over a period of 30 
years. 

On January 14; former Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, a stanch advocate of 
nullifying the Supreme Court decisions 
by congressional action, introduced a 
resolution to take the House-approved 
bill out of the hands of the committee 
and bring it to the floor of the Senate 
for action. 

Shortly afterward, in order to bring 
the whole question to the floor of the 
Senate, the committee favorably re- 
ported the interim proposal. 

As reported by the committee, the 
interim proposal would validate the 
leases which had been made by the 
States, and permit continued oil produc- 
tion under Federal control. Senator 
O’Mahoney championed the bill as one 
“to postpone controversy and produce 
oil.” 

The bill which was in fact approved 
by the Senate, after a series of amend- 
ments, was however quite a different one. 

Debate began on the Senate floor early 
in March of last year. 

Arguments were advanced which, it 
seems to me, can be described only as 
irrelevant. 

It was suggested, for example, that 
if the Supreme Court decision were not 
nullified by congressional action, then 
the title to ocean-front filled lands, 
piers, and other construction would fall 
to the Federal Government. 

Finally, early in April, the Senate 
passed a bill which was substantially 
like the House bill, to give title to the 
offshore lands to the seaboard States. 

I say “seaboard States.” Let me say 
to the representatives of seaboard States 
along the Atlantic coast that, in my 
humble opinion, based upon geological 
formations in the East, they will not re- 
ceive any windfall in oil. There are tre- 
mendous under-water supplies of oil in 
the Gulf of Mexico area, possibly some 
around the tip of the coast of Florida, 
and offshore in southern California. 

The only thing I can see for New 
Jersey to do would be to require a fish- 
ing license for anyone who wanted to 
fish offshore and a swimming license for 
anyone who wanted to swim offshore, if 
New Jersey expects to get anything from 
offshore land. 

The bill passed by the Senate was the 
bill which, after further refinements in 
conference, was sent to the President on 
May 16 of last year. 

President Truman denounced the bill 
“ea iat day as “robbery in broad day- 

Shortly afterward the President sent 
his veto message to the Senate. 

After some maneuvering in the Sen- 
ate, plans to get a vote on overriding 
the President’s veto were abandoned. 

President Truman’s veto message of 
May 29, 1952, has been violently de- 
nounced, but it has received little public 
analysis. 

It deserves, I think, a careful consid- 
eration, as one of the best summaries 
of the public interest in the whole tide- 
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In what is almost the opening sentence 
of the message, the President said: 

I have concluded that I cannot approve 
this joint resolution, because it would turn 
over to certain States, as a free gift, very 
valuable lands and mineral resources of the 
United States as a whole—that is, of all the 
people of the country. Ido not believe such 
an action would be in the national interest, 
and I do not see how any President could 
fail to oppose it. $ 


We now have the same issue before us 
once again, a year later. 

It was a political issue, to a certain 
extent, in the last campaign, but very 
much submerged—almost as much sub- 
merged as the lands are. 

Since the veto message of last year has 
had so little attention, I should like to 
summarize it briefly here. The issues 
which it raises are the most basic ones, 

The burden of the message is this: 

Whatever the merits of the legal con- 
troversy, that controversy has been re- 
solved in the only way that such a ques- 
tion can properly be resolved under our 
Constitution—in the courts, 

The tidelands question has been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not once but three times, 
First in 1947, in the case of California, 
and twice more in the cases of Louisiana 
and Texas in 1950. 

Three times the Supreme Court has 
held that the submerged lands and min- 
eral resources under the open waters of 
the ocean off the coast of the United 
States are lands and resources of the 
United States, and that the various 
coastal States, as such, do not have and 
have never had any title to, or any prop- 
erty interest in, such lands or resources, 

I wish to illustrate that point a little. 
Does anyone ever obtain a fishing license 
to fish within the 3-mile limit off the 
coast of the State of Florida? No. If 
he fishes in Lake Okeechobee or in the 
inland waters or rivers, he obtains a fish- 
ing license, but he does not obtain a 
fishing license to fish offshore. 

Texas, before it became a State, and 
while it was an independent republic, 
had whatever rights existed in the sub- 
merged lands off its coast, as a nation, 
not as a State, because it is a national 
issue. But the Supreme Court ruled that 
any such rights were transferred to the 
United States under the annexation 
agreement when Texas entered the 
Union, and by virtue of the fact that 
Texas, in entering the Union, agreed to 
live under the Constitution of the United 
States, which makes these international 
matters ones for the Nation and not for 
the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

- Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the joint resolution of Congress whereby 
Texas was admitted to the United States 
provided that Texas should be admitted 
“on an equal footing in all respects what- 
ever with the original States”? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is a correct quo- 
tation. The only variance from that 
was a specific grant to Texas of the 
lands within the State in return for 
which the State itself assumed the obli- 
gation to pay the debts it had incurred 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, Incidentally, 
let me say to the Senator that those 
lands were granted to the Lone Star 
State in order to enable the State to pay 
its bonded and other indebtedness. 
Naturally they said, “We will hold them 
to pay debts.” Inow yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
specific lands which were allowed to re- 
main in the hands of Texas were lands 
on the continental land mass, so to 
speak, and were in no sense submerged 
lands beyond the low-water mark? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is absolutely 
correct, There was never any claim, his- 
torical or otherwise, for anything off- 
shore until oil was discovered. There 
was no mention of any offshore lands. 
It referred only to the land mass of the 
Republic of Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, therefore, to be arguing that 
whatever rights Texas may have had to 
boundaries 9 miles off its coast as an 
independent republic, that those rights 
ceased to exist when Texas no longer was 
an independent republic but voluntarily 
and of her own free will joined the 
United States of America under the res- 
olution which contained the equal foot- 
ing clause? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is a correct 
interpretation. It is the interpretation 
which was placed on the case by the Su- 
preme Court. It is the only interpre- 
tation I can place on it. When we get 
to the question of international seas, it 
becomes an international question, not 
a State question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
Florida and Iowa were admitted in 1845 
under the same provision, namely, they 
were admitted on an equal footing in all 
respects with the original States? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Therefore, is it not 
true that Florida had no greater rights 
than the original States when she was 
admitted to the Union? 

Mr. KILGORE. No more than any 
other State. No more than Iowa or any 
other State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from West Virginia whether it is possible 
for Florida, after seceding from the 
Union 23 years later, to claim 3 leagues 
instead of 3 miles on her west coast; and 
to have that claim properly recognized 
by the Federal Government? Is that 
possible or legal? 

Mr. KILGORE. It is not. legal, of 
course. It may be possible for them to 
make the claim. It is not legal. This 
is becoming a claiming race, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as it is called around racetracks, 
and as some of my good friends from 
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Kentucky understand the term. It is‘a 
claiming race. It is a question of who 
claims the most, and whoever can find 
some words to use to back it up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Senator from 
West Virginia, like the Senator from Il- 
linois, believes that the punitive policy 
of reconstruction, which was followed by 
Thaddeus Stevens and others after the 
Civil War, was wrong, nevertheless 
should States which seceded be allowed 
to come back into the Union with greater 
rights than States which did not secede, 
and with greater rights than they pos- 
sessed when they seceded? 

Mr. KILGORE. No; and they were 
not permitted to do so. The States had 
to come back into the Union before they 
could have representation in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. T yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, therefore, re- 
gard the claims of Texas and Florida, 
for a 9-mile boundary, as ill-founded, 
illegal, and improper? 

Mr. KILGORE. I most certainly do. 

Mr. President, I got to thinking the 
other day that if we go ahead with this 
sort of giveaway program, what is to 
prohibit the Legislature of Mexico, for 
instance, from claiming the historical 
boundaries of the Spanish Empire, 
which run clear across the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and include Florida and Cuba? 
What is to prohibit the Parliament of 
the Dominion of Canada from claiming 
that the traditional boundaries of New- 
foundland inelude the Grand Banks, 
and thereby eliminate our fishing indus- 
try up there? 

I could go on and cite other instances. 
In fact, Mr. President, getting back into 
ancient history, Italy, which is the in- 
heritor of the Roman Empire, could say 
that. “Mare Nostrum” means exactly 
what it says, and therefore the whole 
of the Mediterranean Sea belongs to 
them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
the Senator from West Virginia to say 
that “Mare Nostrum” might become 
“Mare Clausum,” or a closed sea? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; and it might be- 
come “Mare Noisome” in the interna- 
tional picture, I might say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that 
the Senator from West Virginia is 
arguing, first, that Florida and Texas do 
not have legitimate claims to boundaries 
3 leagues from their coasts, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia say that they act- 
ually have any ownership out to 3 miles 
at sea? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not think they 
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to 3 miles. I think ownership of a State 
goes to the low-tide mark on the ocean 
front, or, in the case of a major body of 
water like the Gulf of Mexico, to the 
gulf front. After all, a 3-mile limit can 
be held only by 2 methods. One is by 
foree of arms, the power to hold. The 
other is by international agreements, 
such as we have in the Bering Sea, with 
Canada, Russia, and England. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isitnot true that the 
United States has on the whole been 
able to maintain the 3-mile limit through 
international agreements with most of 
the major powers of the world? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the only way 
it has been able to maintain such limit. 
In fact, the 3-mile limit was disputed at 
one time by England, and it was only 
after negotiations that: England finally 
agreed to withdraw its objections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Senas 
tor from West Virginia whether it has 
been the separate States which have as- 
serted their rights to the territorial sea 
to the extent of 3 miles, or whether it 
has been- the United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. It was the United 
States. In fact, the States have dis- 
claimed responsibility, and they have de- 
manded that the law be enforced within 
this area by United States officials. The 
question of navigation comes into the 
question.. The lighthouse service and 
other services must be maintained by 
the United States Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do the States pro- 
vide the shore batteries and coastal de- 
fenses to protect the 3-mile area, or is 
that the responsibility of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. KILGORE. The States provide 
nothing. The only thing they do is ask 
the Federal Government to dredge chan- 
nels into their harbors. .. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator drom West- Virginia- yield 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do the States pro- 
vide the lighthouse service? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. 

(Mr. DOUGLAS. Do the States pro- 
vide the Coast Guard? 

Mr. KILGORE, No. The Federal 
Government must even buy the land for 
the Coast Guard. station or. lighthouse 
from the private owners within the 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr: President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yeg: 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the States, par- 
ticularly the States of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana, are successful in getting 
this giveway progra through Congress, 
does the Senator from West Virginia be- 
lieve that it would be poetic justice if we 
were to ask them to bear the expense of 
maintaining the Coast Guard and the 
lighthouse service and the coastal de- 
fenses, and to pay for all the river and 
harbor improvements? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think it would be 
poetic justice. to do so. However, it 
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would be very unfair to the rest of the 
Nation in case of war, because the States 
would not have the ability to perform 
that service. Incidentally, the Constitu- 
tion would prohibit it, because the Fed- 
eral Government is the only government 
that can provide for the common defense 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Might it not be prop- 
er to lodge the costs of the lighthouse 
service and Coast Guard service, whose 
primary functions are not to defend or 
protect commerce, against the States if 
they take away the submerged lands 
from the Federal Goverment? 

Mr. KILGORE. Unquestionably it 
would be fair to do so. 

Incidentally, I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that I won- 
der particularly about the claim of 
Louisiana. The United States of Amer- 
ica as a corporation bought Louisiana 
from France.. The purchase price was 
not paid by the citizens of Louisiana. 
It was paid by the original group of 
States. It was paid in cash, not in bonds. 
When Louisiana’ was set up as a State 
it got only what we gave to it. We made 
other purchases like that at various 
times in our history. 

, When we get, back- to historical 
boundaries, I wonder what would be said 
if the State of Virginia were to claim its 
historical boundary, which was the 
Western Sea, taking in all of ‘West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
all the way to the west coast. 

The State of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, would encroach slightly upon 
southern Canada. So would the State of 
Connecticut. The reason I mention it is 
that a distinguished Member of this 
body seems to have the idea that the 
royal patent of his State granted a 3- 
mile limit to his State. 

I think the most liberal royal patent 
ever granted was the one granted to the 
crown colony of Virginia, and I know 
that that patent did not include a grant 
of the land extending 3 miles into the 
sea off that colony, although the grant 
did include the land extending west- 
ward across this country to the western 
sea. 

So I say that these lands under the 
open sea are, as is also true of the pub- 
lic domain of this country, the property 
of-all the people of the Nation. 

However, if we were to allow persons 
high-handedly to exploit the lands ex- 
tending into the Gulf of Mexico, and if 
Mexico disputed that action, we would 
again hear the South American Repub- 
lics and the Central American Repub- 
lics and the Republic of Mexico refer to 
us as “the colossus of the north which 
Seeks to take our property from us.” 
Those countries might be justified in 
saying that, in thè event, because un- 
less this matter can be amicably settled 
with Mexico and with the other coun- 
tries to the south of us, oil exploitation 
in the Gulf of Mexico might, and no 
doubt would, become a very serious in- 
ternational problem which would de- 
stroy the effect of all the good-neighbor 
work that has been done in the last. 20 
years during which we have sought to 
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build up among the neighboring Repub- 
lics to the south of us a realization that 
we are not trying to take from any of 
them property which belongs to them. 

However, if oil exploitation in the 
Gulf of Mexico were permitted by our 
country, as a result of the ensuing in- 
ternational difficulties we might find 
ourselves an isolated nation. 

In fact, if the proposal now made 
were to go into effect, the ultimate result 
might be that we would find that con- 
trol of the lands up,to the high-water 
mark, rather than just up to the low- 
water mark, would be in question. 
-The issue is whether an asset which 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States shall be given to the States which 
happen to border on the ocean, 

Despite the various arguments which 
have been advanced, the real purpose 
and the sole effect of the present pro- 
posal is to give to a few States the under- 
sea lands and mineral resources which 
belong to the entire Nation, 

The President said: . 

I cannot agree that this would be a wise 
or proper way to dispose of these lands and 
mineral resources of the United States.. In- 
stead, I think the resources in these lands 
under the sea should be developed and used 
for the benefit of all the people of the coun- 
try, including those who live in the coastal 
States. 

I would not agree to any proposal that 
would deprive the people of the coastal 
States of anything that rightfully belongs 
to them. By the same token, I cannot be 
faithless to the duty I have to protect the 
rights of the people of the other States of 
the Union. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
statement makes sense. It seems to me 
that it reflects the only possible stand 
for a President of all of the people of 
the United States to take. 

The President could find no sound rea- 
son for the Federal Government to make 
a gift, for the benefit of several States, 
of property which belongs to all-of the 
people. 

This property is a part of the priceless 
national heritage of all of the people. 
This national wealth, like the other 
lands owned by the United States, is 
held in trust for the welfare and securi- 
ty of the Nation as a whole. The future 
revenue from this wealth should be reye- 
nue for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. President, let me say to you that 
the people of the coastal States who 
would receive this gratuity—unconsti- 
tutional as I consider that it would be— 
would feel in honor bound to agree to 
have the States in which public lands are 
located given those public lands; and the 
States which would receive this gratuity 
no doubt would agree to have that done. 
Thus the Federal Government would 
lose control of the national forests and 
other resources of the public lands. It 
should be pointed out that at present 
the public domain is so valuable that it 
constitutes ample security for our pres- 
ent public debt; in fact, it would be 
ample security for an even larger debt. 
However, that security would then be 
thrown open to exploitation, waste, and 
profiteering. 

Mr. President, the revenues from these 
lands should belong to the entire coun- 
try. In the last session of Congress I 
submitted an amendment providing that 
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the revenues derived from these lands 
be devoted to the payment of the public 
debt. That amendment, like other 
worthy amendments, lost out in the 
shuffle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PURTELL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the estimates of the capital value of the 
oil, gas, and mineral resources in the. 
submerged lands range from $50 billion 
to $300 billion? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 
Based upon the lowest figure, as I stated 
a short time ago, the share of my State, 
whose population comprises only one- 
seventy-fifth of the total population of 
the United States, would be $1,800,000,- 
000, even at the minimum estimate of 
the revenues; and on the basis of the 
maximum estimate, the share of my 
State would be so great that it would be 
difficult to estimate. 

President Truman’s veto, and the fail- 
ure of the Congress to pass the measure 
over his veto, left the Supreme Court 
decisions undisturbed and left the title 
to the offshore lands in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

On January 16, 1953, President Tru- 
man issued Executive Order No. 10,426, 
which set aside the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf as a naval petro- 
leum reserve. 

Mr. President, let me say that if this 
joint resolution is enacted into law, Tea- 
pot Dome will look like a tempest in a 
teakettle. 

The Executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Truman in January of this year 
provides that the lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf of the United: States and 
Alaska, lying seaward. of the line of 
mean low tide and outside the inland 
waters, and extending to the further- 
most limits of the rights and dominion 
of the United States, be set aside as a 
naval petroleum reserve to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Of course, Mr. President, the Cabinet 
disgrace back in the 1920’s was brought 
about when control of-the naval petro- 
leum reserve was taken out of the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy and was 
placed in the wrong hands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me for a further question. 

Mr. KILGORE... I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
West Virginia aware of a little verse 
which was composed by the former Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Mr. Stevenson, who was 
the Democratic Party’s candidate in the 
last election—as follows: 

Hush, little mink coat; don’t you cry. 
You'll be Teapot Dome bye and bye! 

Mr. KILGORE. - I remember that very 
well, and let me say that Mr. Stevenson 
was certainly correct in making that 
prophecy. 

The Executive order to which I have 
referred provides that the naval petro- 
leum reserve thus established in the 
lands of the Continental Shelf shall ex- 
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tend only to oil and gas, and- shall not 
interfere with the use of the lands or 
waters within the reserved area for any 
lawful purpose not inconsistent with the 
reservation. 

The Executive order provides that 
remittances shall be deposited in a sus- 
pense account within the Treasury of the 
United States, subject to the control of 
the Secretary of the Navy, the proceeds 
to be expended in such manner as may 
hereafter be directed by an act of Con- 
gress. 

As I have said, in 1952, I submitted two 
alternative amendments for the use of 
the royalties from these Federal oil de- 
posits. One amendment would have ap- 
plied all revenues to the national debt; 
the other would have granted 30 percent 
of the revenues to aid the schools, with 
the rest of the revenue to be applied to 
reducing the national debt. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
speak for a few minutes about the na- 
tional defense. I fear that most of the 
Members of this body are not sufficiently 
conversant with two things in that con- 
nection. I wonder if any of my col- 
leagues has ever had to fight an oil fire 
on the water. Let me say that I have 
had to do that, and I have seen the re- 
sults of such a fire. I know how fast 
such a fire can spread and I am aware 
of the enormous damage that such a fire 
can do. 

We are constantly reminded that our 
known oil reserves are diminishing. If 
we had a workable treaty with Mexico, 
we could proceed with a proper leasing 
progam and we could arrange to have 
these lands properly tested for oil. 
Then we would know what oil was avail- 
able. Much time and expense would 
thus be saved in connection with the 
operations leading to the production of 
oil, 

However, without such a satisfactory 
treaty, and in the absence of a workable 
arrangement in that connection, un- 
controlled auctioning of leases to these 
oil lands would undoubtedly begin, I 
am told that in the fair State of Texas 
alone, $2 million worth of leases were 
sold in 1 day, at 1 auction, only 5 or 6 
years ago; and those leases were not for 
lands inside the 9-mile limit, either. 

In the oil fields an old expression was, 
not that there was an oil development, 
but that there was “an oil excitement.” 

I have seen oil wells drilled in back 
lots and through back porches, because 
someone had located a deposit of oil 
and everyone wanted to get in on that 
known deposit. 

Thus it is that in the case of these 
submerged lands, if general exploitation 
is permitted, someone will spend money 
in drilling a well for oil; and if he dis- 
covers a deposit of oil, everyone else in 
that area will buy leases around that 
spot, although the value of those leases 
will not then be known, for, as the old 
oilmen used to say, “oil is where you 
find it.” 

Of course, it is possible to test elec- 
tronically for oil, and it is possible to 
ascertain whether an oil formation ex- 
ists in a certain location; but whether 
deposits of oil actually lie there can be 
determined only after actual drilling op- 
erations have been conducted, 
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Mr. President, let us suppose that a 
number of oil wells producing oil were 
developed in the Gulf of Mexico, and let 
us suppose that a war broke out. 

I wish to refresh the recollection of 
my colleagues about the situation which 
existed at the beginning of World 
War II. 

We remember the submarine warfare 
which broke out in the Caribbean off 
the southern tip of Florida. That war- 
fare was directed against our oil sup- 
plies. Some of our shipping was sunk 
by enemy submarines operating almost 
in the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
In such an area, one submarine could 
blow up every bit of shipping in the Gulf 
of Mexico by one direct hit on, shall we 
say, a $10,000 well. The submarines 
were kept in that area, and that indi- 
cates the possible danger. Careful su- 
pervision of the entire area is indicated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois for a question, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia whether there is not also a 
danger that escaping oil may poison the 
waters, killing off enormous quantities of 
fish? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is unquestion- 
ably true. 

It would not exactly poison the water, 
I may say to the Senator from Illinois, 
but oil creates a film over the water 
which cuts off the supply of oxygen. 
That is how we get rid of mosquitoes, 
A film of oil on the water would not only 
kill the fish; it would have a tendency 
to kill all marine line. A runaway well, 
so-called—a well out of control—might 
have such results. To guard against 
that, dikes are built around such wells 
when they first come in, in order to catch 
the oil. To cap a well is a difficult task. 
It can be done, though it is expensive. 
It would require a full-sized tanker to 
contain the oil from a well for the first 
2 or 3 days and that involves great ex- 
pense. The tanker must stand by until 
the drilling is completed, though the 
drillers are never certain as to whether 
they will strike oil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does that not indi- 
cate the need for extreme care and close 
supervision of the drilling of the wells? 
In other words, the coming in of the 
wells may kill off the fishing industry, 
Is that not true? 

Mr. KILGORE. The danger of run- 
away wells is one reason why the oil com- 
panies do not want to drill under Federal 
supervision. They do not want to be 
put to the expense of providing against 
such contingencies as a runaway well. 
They would rather lose 45,090 barrels of 
oil than gamble on the cost of keeping 
a tanker standing by. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from West Virginia say that is the reason 
for their preferring State control, or one 
of the reasons? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think it is one of the 
reasons. It has always been an influ- 
ence. I have been told that oilmen pre- 
fer the leasing of privately owned land 
to the leasing of Government land, under 
the control of the Navy or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, whichever one may 
have jurisdiction over the land. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield gladly for an=- 
other question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoT correctly under- 
stand the Senator from West Virginia to 
be saying that the oil companies prefer 
looser requirements in connection with 
drilling, even though it might result in 
killing off the fish industry, because they 
would not have to bear any of the costs 
of the destroyed industry? 

Mr. KILGORE. I have seen a great 
deal of good land ruined as a result of 
oil flowing over it. The concern of the 
driller is to get the oil into the pipe- 
lines. That is the whole concern of the 
oilmen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not that a strong 
argument for Federal control and Fed- 
eral supervision rather than State con- 
trol and State supervision? 

Mr. KILGORE. Unquestionably it is. 
The oilmen also prefer concentration in 
the hands of one leasing agency, in order 
that the land may be properly explored 
and developed. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HIL], I may say, looks upon the prob- 
lem asIdo. It is a question of how the 
oil reserves can best be developed and 
used in the national interest. Senators 
and Representatives from the coastal 
States in some instances apparently dis- 
regard the decisions of the highest court 
and seek an outright gift of the bulk of 
the oil and gas to the three States, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. 5 

I am happy to be a cosponsor of the 
challenging proposal of the Senator from 
Alabama to use the revenues from the 
submerged lands for American educa- 
tion, The Senator from Alabama de- 
sires, as I do, to provide the best way in 
which to use the offshore oil in the na= 
tional interest. He has pointed out that 
of the various proposals, the most fan- 
tastic of them all is for some strange 
reason the one most in danger of ac- 
ceptance. This is the suggestion that 
the Senators and Representatives from 
the 48 States disregard the decisions of 
our highest court and make an outright 
gift of the bulk of this oil and gas to 3 
States, California, Texas, and Louisiana, 

The provisions of the education 
amendment are simple: 

First, the money from this oil, this 
great natural resource of the Nation, is 
to be dedicated now for the long-range 
needs of the education of the Nation’s 
children—all its children—and placed in 
a special account in the Treasury of the 
United States, 

During the present critical period, the 
funds may be used for national defense 
purposes. They shall be employed only 
for urgent developments to be specifi- 
cally determined by the Congress. 
Thereafter, this special account shall be 
devoted to our children’s education as 
grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

Second. Every State or political subdi- 
vision which has issued any mineral 

leases or grants covering submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf, and every, 
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grantee of such State or political sub- 
division, shall file with the Attorney 
General of the United States by Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, a statement of the money 
or other things of value received by the 
State, or by the political subdivision or 
by a grantee, from such leases or grants. 
The Attorney General shall submit these 
statements to the Congress not later 
than February 1, 1954. The object of 
this provision is to find out what benefit 
particular States have already had from 
this property which belongs to all the 
people. 

Mr. President, the two points which I 
have been discussing are the essence of 
the education amendment. 

The oil-for-education amendment 
proposes no new departure into un- 
charted areas. It is simply a continua- 
tion of one of our oldest and wisest na- 
tional policies—the use of revenues from 
public lands for educational purposes. 

Millions upon millions of acres of our 
public lands were in the early days 
granted to the States to establish and to 
support grammar schools and high 
schools, State universities, and our land- 
grant colleges in every State. 

There is, to my mind, not the slight- 
est doubt that legally and morally these 
great offshore resources of the United 
States are the property and should re- 
main the property of all the people of the 
United States, 

There is equally, to my mind, not the 
slightest doubt that the most desirable 
use to which the revenues from them 
could be put is to use them to expand 
the educational opportunities for all the 
people of the United States. 

I say that, Mr. President, in all sincer- 
ity. Only the United States can main- 
tain them; only the United States can 
negotiate various treaties to make the 
resources operative. Suppose the trea- 
ties regarding the Bering Sea should be 
denounced by Russia or Canada or Eng- 
Jand? We would then face a serious diffi- 
culty. We are establishing, in my hum- 
ble opinion, if we enact the proposed 
legislation, one of the most dangerous 
precedents ever established. 

When the Supreme Court decides that 
a certain bill is unconstitutional, the 
Congress can reconsider it and amend 
it to make it fit the Constitution. But 
here we undertake by legislation to 
overrule the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a question involving 
the constitutional rights of the United 
States. I say that is one of the most 
dangerous precedents ever sought to be 
established since the inception of the 
Republic. It will affect generations of 
American stockholders yet unborn who 
will have to shoulder the burden of the 
national debt because, as sure as I am 
standing on this floor, Mr. President, we 
shall be giving away the rights in the 
public domain if we pass this proposed 
legislation. 

The chain of firecrackers has been 
lighted and the squibs will be exploding 
all around us. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
-of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore McCarthy 
Anderson Green McClellan 
Barrett Griswold Millikin 
Beall Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hendrickson Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Murray 
Bush oey Neely 
Butler, Md. Holiand 

Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Hunt Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. C. 
Douglas ore Stennis 
Duff Knowland Taft 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer Tobey 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Welker 
Frear Mansfield Wiley 
George Martin Williams 
Gillette Maybank Young 
Goldwater 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] for the committee 
amendment. 

Mr, NEELY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me for the purpose of making a unani- 
mous-consent request, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his rights 
to the fioor, and that my remarks will 
not be counted as a speech? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a copy of my reply to Mr. 
Patrick Murphy Malin in response to a 
letter which Mr. Malin wrote to me, and 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
did me the honor of including in the 
Recorp yesterday. It fully answers the 
points raised by the Senator from Ohio. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1953. 
Mr. PATRICK MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. MALIN: I appreciated your letter 
of April 21 emphasizing the principle that 
Senate debate should not be carried to the 
point of preventing a vote. 

With this principle I am in full agreement, 
as I have frequently stated in the Senate. 

Furthermore, the current debate on the 
offshore oil giveaway bill has been conducted 
in a manner fully consistent with that prin- 
ciple, as the record of the debate will show. 
We, who are opposing the bill, have not 
presented irrelevant, time-consuming ma- 
terial. Our debate has been germane. We 
have not resisted the motion to bring up the 
bill, or sought to prevent a vote on Senator 
TaFrt’s proposed motion to table the Anderson 
bill, or on any other matters. Our objective 
has simply been to make the yote more in- 
telligent and better informed when it comes. 

It is important to recall that the press 
coverage and the attendance in the Senate 
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have fallen far short of what we had hoped 
this historic and far-reaching issue would 
attract. In addition, we have had a 7-year 
campaign of misinterpretation to counter- 
act. Under these circumstances, it has been 
necessary for us to debate this issue fully, 
involving as it does values estimated at from 
50 to 300 billion dollars, and setting a prec- 
edent for the loss of other gigantic public 
resources. I believe you would agree that 
democracy cannot function successfully if 
the people, or their representatives, are 
poorly informed or misinformed on crucial 
issues. 

It is ironical that Senators who consist- 
ently fought our efforts in 1949, in January 
of this year and at other times, to adopt 
an effective antifilibuster rule, should now 
label our debate a filibuster and insist that 
we should terminate it. It might be poetic 
justice if we did employ the filibuster 
against the oil giveaway and anti-civil- 
rights advocates, who do not hesitate to use 
it themselves. After all, we should remember 
that the Savior of mankind correctly stated 
that they who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword. But by any fair test our debate 
is not in fact a filibuster, despite the repeti- 
tion of the charge. 

It is also ironical to note that only since 
this mistaken charge of filibustering has been 
made have most of the press begun to give 
prominent news treatment to this debate. 
From all parts of the country I have had 
complaints of the comparative news black- 
out. In this situation I am confident you 
will understand the justification, nay neces- 
sity, for extending the discussion sufficiently 
to get the issues to the people, even though 
sume persons who oppose us may try to 
give it the appearance of a filibuster, 

It is regrettable that despite your explicit 
refusal to characterize the debate in this 
manner, Senator Tarr should have referred 
to your letter on the Senate floor yesterday 
as commenting on and regretting the fact 
that the Senator from Illinois should be en- 
gaged in a filibuster. I immediately denied 
the charge and pointed out that we have not 
sought to prevent a vote. After you have 
reviewed the debate and my participation in 
it, I trust you will agree he was mistaken in 
citing your letter in support of his charge. 

I have written you at some length both to 
set the record straight, and because I believe 
the American Civil Liberties Union will not 
wish to be alined, even by inference, with 
those who would shut off, or condemn, or 
ignore honest, germane debate on an issue of 
far-reaching importance to the country. The 
democracy, in whose name you wrote in ad- 
dressing me, will best be served by apprising 
the Senate and the people of the great in- 
terests now at stake. We are fortified in this 
conviction by the rising tide of public senti- 
ment against the quitclaim bill now that 
news of the proposed giveaway is circulate 
ing more widely. 

Faithfully yours, 
Pav. H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the old 
Romans kept a burning lamp in the 
tomb of Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, 
for 1,500 years. Cowper wrote with ref- 
erence to this unusual method of com- 
memorating the memory of the dead the 
following lines: 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns 

Like funeral lamps in old sepulchral urns, 


If the effort which is now being made 
in the Senate to give to certain States the 
oil underlying their offshore areas Suc- 
ceeds, all the people of the Nation except 
those of California, Louisiana, Florida 
‘and Texas can justifiably chant these 


‘poetic lines as applicable to their loss of 


a heritage of oil and gas worth at least 
fifty billion dollars. 
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Mr. President, what would the people 
of any city in the United States—except 
those of the voiceless, voteless city of 
Washington—think and say and do if 
their real estate dealers were to prevail 
upon the city council or other governing 
body to give their parks and everything 
pertaining to them to California, Louisi- 
ana, Florida and Texas? 

What would we do if a foreign govern- 
ment should attempt to seize the sub- 
merged lands off the shores of the United 
States and the priceless resources under- 
lying them? Does anyone doubt that 
the Congress would, if necessary, declare 
war against any country that might at- 
tempt such aggression against the 
American people? 

Mr. President, let me make it plain 
that I charge no Member of this body 
with either improper motive or improper 
conduct. Yet, the preceding inquiries 
indicate what, in effect, is happening or 
will happen if the pending legislation be- 
comes the law of the land. The public 
and private lobbies of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Florida and Texas are 
apparently succeeding in their efforts to 
take for their own use, without a penny’s 
compensation, fabulously valuable oil, 
gas and mineral resources which belong 
to all the people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully request that the Senate be in 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if this 
legislative effort succeeds, the people of 
West Virginia will lose a billion eight 
hundred million dollars, This vast sum 
of money should be expended for the 
healing of West Virginia’s sick, for the 
education of her children, the relief of 
her aged and needy, the improvement 
of her highways and the promotion of 
the welfare of all her people. 

Not since the days of the Teapot Dome 
scandal of the Harding administration 
has Washington witnessed such an out- 
rageous attempt as the one now on foot 
to impoverish a hundred fifty million 
praiseworthy people for the purpose of 
greatly enriching a favored, wealthy few. 

‘Three times in the past 6 years the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held that “the Federal Government has 
paramount rights in and full dominion 
over” the submerged lands and every- 
thing underlying them in the area off the 
United States in the Pacific Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The coastal States do not own and 
never did own the submerged lands 
adjacent to their boundaries. These be- 
long to the United States—to all the 
people of the Nation—not because any 
Member of this body has said so, but be- 
cause the Supreme Court has, with 
absolute finality, settled this question 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia refer to the so-called 
Nye resolution? 
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Mr. NEELY. Yes; that is the resolu- 
tion to which I refer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was in 1937, 
was it not? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; it was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate on the 
nineteenth of August, 1937. It was my 
privilege and pleasure to support it. 

No voice from California was heard 
against it. The Senators from that 
State, at the time in question, were the 
great Hiram Johnson and the distin- 
guished William G. McAdoo. They were 
always not only alert, but ready to fight 
at “the drop of a hat” for the defense 
and preservation of everything that per- 
tained to California. 

Never shall I forget that during the 
filibuster against Senator Johnson’s bat- 
tle for Boulder Dam, proceedings were 
halted at three o’clock on a certain 
morning by the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. The request of the Ser- 
geant at Arms for the attendance of 
absent Members failed to produce the 
desired result. On my motion, a war- 
rant of arrest was issued by virtue of 
which the absentees were compelled to 
leave their beds and come to the Senate, 
To my regret, the famous “Jim” Reed, 
one of the greatest debaters of all time, 
was so angered by what I had done that 
for two months he refused to speak to 
me. 

Neither Senator Johnson nor his col- 
league, Senator McAdoo, by voice or 
vote, objected to the adoption of the Nye 
resolution, which asserted that the 
coastal submerged oil lands between the 
low-water mark and the three-mile 
limit, including those of California, be- 
longed to the Federal Government or, in 
other words, to all the people of the 
United States. 

At that time, Florida’s distinguished 
Senators were Claude Pepper and 
Charles Andrews. They were loyal and 
diligent in representing their State. 
Neither of them opposed the Nye resolu- 
tion. 

At the time in question, Louisiana’s 
Senators were the distinguished John H. 
Overton and the distinguished Allen J. 
Ellender. They never failed to discharge 
their duty to the State they so ably repre- 
sented. Neither of them opposed the 
resolution, which asserted that our 
coastal lands belonged to all the people 
instead of to those of three or four States 
of the Union. 

At that time, the distinguished Morris 
Sheppard and Tom Connally repre- 
sented the great State of Texas. In the 
ability, diligence and efficiency with 
which they represented their people 
they were unsurpassable. Neither of 
these outstanding statesmen, by voice or 
vote, opposed the Senate’s assertion that 
all the people owned the coastal lands 
and everything underlying them. 

But notwithstanding the repeated of- 
ficial determinations that the submerged 
coastal lands between the low-water 
mark and the three-mile limit belong to 
all the people of the Nation, there is grave 
danger that the Congress, with the ap- 
proval of the President, will give both 
this treasure house and its treasure to 
three or four States, to the irreparable 
injury of a hundred fifty million people. 
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The total value of the vast resources 
underlying the sixteen million acres or 
more of underseas land which are under 
consideration has never been accurately 
ascertained. But the estimates of com- 
petent authority range from fifty billion 
to three hundred billion dollars. If Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 should unfor- 
tunately become a law, every man, 
woman and child in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana and Texas would, 
directly or indirectly, receive a donation 
of from $2,500 to $10,000, at the expense 
of the men, women and children of all 
the other States. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
recently had made an inventory of the 
gold buried at Fort Knox, Kentucky. On 
this side of the aisle, we are glad that 
Republican fears that Democrats might 
have lost or stolen some of this gold 
proved to be unfounded. We appreciate 
the Republican administration's certifi- 
cation that after twenty years of Demo- 
cratic custody of the Nation’s hoarded 
gold, it has been found that not a single 
penny’s worth is missing. 

Mr. President, let us hope that at the 
end of the great General’s term in the 
White House it can be shown by an in- 
ventory that he has guarded the Nation’s 
treasures, including its offshore oil and 
gas, as faithfully as these treasures were 
guarded by the immortal Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the distinguished Harry 
Truman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the gold at Fort Knox is commonly be- 
lieved to be worth a little less than $25 
billion? aul 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; that is true. Ai 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
estimated value of the oil and gas in the 
lands of the Continental Shelf ranges 
from 2 times to 12 times as much as the 
value of the gold at Fort Knox, which 
now has been counted, inventoried, and 
found to be all there? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the Senator from Illinois has, as 
usual, spoken correctly. Indeed, I think 
he has spoken conservatively, because 
within the past 10 days I read an article 
in which a scientist asserted that instead 
of the value of all the minerals and other 
substances under the offshore lands þe- 
ing estimated in billions of dollars, it 
probably should be stated in trillions. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is there a possibility 
that the value of the oil and gas deposits 
in these submerged lands amounts to 
even enough to pay the entire national 
debt? 

Mr. NEELY. There is no doubt of tha 
existence of that possibility. i 
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Mr. President, I am not a prophet ex- 
cept upon the poetic ground: 


*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


But I nevertheless predict that if the 
oil in the submerged lands is taken from 
the people of the Nation and given to 
California, Louisiana and Texas, when 
the inventory is thereafter taken and the 
magnitude of the Nation’s loss is fully 
realized, the Eisenhower administration 
will be condemned as bitterly as the 
Harding administration was condemned 
for its participation in the rascality com- 
monly called Teapot Dome. 

This preposterous proposed oil “give- 
away,” if it becomes a reality, will prove 
to be the death and funeral of the Re- 
publican Party, and the funeral will be 
without flowers, without music, without 
mourners, and without resurrection of 
the body. And may a merciful Provi- 
dence have mercy on the Republican 
Party’s wicked soul. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for another question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia remember the lines 
on the burial of Sir John Moore after 
the battle of Corunna?— 


è Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I remem- 
ber not only the quoted line, which ex- 
presses the author’s lament concerning 
the unbeaten drum and the unsounded 
funeral note, but also the additional 
lines from which we learn that at Sir 
John Moore’s obsequies there was no cof- 
fin to enclose his breast or sheet or 
shroud to wind about him. But at this 
point, in relating these funerals to each 
other, the similitudes end. Sir John was 
laid down in the field of his fame with 
his glory. For the subject of the funeral 
to which I have referred, there will be 
no fame and there will be no glory. 

Mr. President, we have been taught 
that the “big lie” often succeeds because 
of its very magnitude and repetition. 
We tend to accept as true even a pre- 
posterous falsehood after it has been 
long and frequently repeated. Thus we 
have been led to regard as unimportant 
technicalities the issues of which Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is the progenitor. 

Mr. President, these issues are not 
technical; they are not unimportant; 
they are tragically real; they involve 
sums of money so vast that they stun 
the mind and stagger the imagination. 

The value of the mineral resources 
which lie off the shores of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas may, as suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota, be 
sufficient to pay the national debt in full. 
The fact that the Congress would even 
consider giving away public property 
that has been estimated to be worth a 
quarter of a trillion dollars defies the 
credulity of common sense. Yet legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish this very re- 
sult has twice been passed by the Con- 
gress. Fortunately for the American 
people, a patriotic, Democratic President 
twice vetoed the “giveaway” bills the 
Congress had approved. Unhappily 
there is now no Democratic President to 
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protect the people against such outrage- 
ous legislation. 

Since Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary 
of State, almost a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, first enunciated the 3-mile 
limit doctrine in behalf of the Federal 
Government; no coastal State has ever 
laid claim to the Federal offshore oil or 
other resources, Jefferson’s action es- 
tablished the Federal Government’s 
dominion over the coastal areas adjacent 
to our shores more than a hundred years 
before any State in the Union ever 
thought of asserting ownership of any 
part of the coastal lands beyond the low- 
water mark. 

Only after oil was discovered in the 
offshore area—about 20 years ago—did 
it occur to any of the States to challenge 
the Federal Government’s ownership of 
the submerged lands now in controversy. 
When the question was raised, the issue 
was presented to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which rejected the 
claim of the States and decided in favor 
of the Federal Government. 

Now California, Louisiana, Texas and 
Florida are urging the Congress to over- 
rule the Supreme Court. They are seek- 
ing to seize for themselves the multi- 
billion dollar resources owned by all the 
people—resources which are greatly 
needed to relieve our enormous tax bur- 
dens, heal our sick, educate our children, 
provide for the national defense and pro- 
mote the welfare of all instead of that of 
a favored few. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 will, if 
adopted, strip the people of forty-five 
States of every scintilla of their share of 
the vast oil and gas resources under the 
submerged offshore lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the able 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the contention 
of the Senator from West Virginia—as 
I understand his argument to be—that 
the resources which are to be found 
buried in the earth beneath the ocean 
and the marginal seas are the property 
of the people of the United States in all 
the 48 States, with the Federal Govern- 
ment acting more or less as trustee? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A while ago the 
Senator from West Virginia referred to 
the gold at Fort Knox. Of course, the 
Senator from West Virginia is aware of 
the fact that the gold at Fort Knox is 
buried there. 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it not be 
just as logical—if we can properly use 
the word “logical” in this instance—or 
just as reasonable or just as unreason- 
able, as the case may be, for the Con- 
gress of the United States to propose the 
enactment of a measure which would 
give to the State of Kentucky the gold 
which is buried in the bowels of the 
earth at Fort Knox, Ky.—because the 
gold is, is it not, a resource belonging to 
all the people of the United States, and 
it was taken to Kentucky by means of 
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an act of sovereignty on the part of the 
Government of the United States—as it 
would be for the Congress to pass & 
measure giving to the States of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas the oil lying 
in the submerged lands off their shores, 
which likewise came to be the property 
of the people of the entire Nation by an 
act of sovereignty on the part of the 
Federal Government? Is not there 
some analogy between the two? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I weigh 
my words, refrain from exaggeration, 
and speak the language of extreme 
moderation, when I say that, in my opin- 
ion, in law and justice, there would not 
be any difference between action by the 
Congress in giving to the State of Ken- 
tucky the gold buried at Fort Knox, and 
its action in giving to three States or 
to any other number of States the oil, 
gas, and other substances underlying 
the submerged, valuable coastal lands, 
which, according to the Supreme Court, 
the Government of the United States 
owns just as much as it own the Fort 
Knox gold. In principle, one would be 
as indefensible as the other. But on the 
basis of the value of the gold and oil in 
question, it would be ten times as repre- 
hensible to give away the latter to three 
or four States as it would be to give the 
former to the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
imagine what would happen if some 
Member of the Senate, or someone out- 
side the Senate, if perhaps some lob- 
byist group, should propose that the Con- 
gress of the United States by joint reso- 
lution give title to and ownership of the 
gold bullion, which represents at least 
symbolically the credit and the wealth 
of the United States of America? Can 
the Senator imagine what an uproar 
there would be in this country? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if any 
Senator were to offer a resolution of 
that kind, one or more of the three or 
four following things would happen: He 
would be sent to an insane asylum; ex- 
pelled from the Senate; or tarred and 
feathered and “drummed out” of Wash- 
ington. If, in the days of Andrew Jack- 
son, a Senator had committed such an 
offense, he would have probably been 
hanged on the nearest tree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing, and it is my belief, that the 
Senator is a very able lawyer. Has the 
Senator, in the study of the law, ever 
found any evidence in the law, any in- 
stances in the court decisions, any in- 
formation supported by law, that the 
bottom of the ocean, the bed of the sea, 
along the shores of the United States, be- 
longs to any sovereignty except the 
Federal Republic? 

Mr. NEELY. No. Mr. President, 
there is nothing of that kind in the law, 
and if I had ever found such a provision 
during my fifty years of study and prac- 
tice of the law, I would have declared, as 
did Mr. Bumble in Oliver Twist, “The 
law is a ass.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the 
Senator for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When a case in- 
volving a State versus the United States 
of America comes to the Supreme Court 
under the provisions of article ITI, sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution, and a decision 
of the Court is handed down, would the 
Senator regard the decision as the law 
of the land? Is that the Senator’s 
opinion? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, there is 
no more doubt about the soundness of 
the distinguished Senator's observation 
than there is about the night following 
the day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. Gladly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
believe, or does he agree with me, that 
when cases involving property rights, 
disputes over the ownership of proper- 
ties, particularly controversies between 
States, or between a State and the Fed- 
eral Government, are to be adjudicated 
or are to be settled, the proper place to 
make the adjudication or settlement is 
in a court, not in a political body? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true; but those 
who are in favor of the pending legisla- 
tion have exhausted all court remedies. 
Consequently, they are now appealing to 
the Congress to override the judicial 
branch of the Government. Happily the 
most powerful lobbyists can not influence 
courts. Unhappily they can and do in- 
fluence legislative bodies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is very 
familiar with the Constitution. Does the 
Senator feel, or does the Senator concur 
with the views, that one of the express 
purposes of the establishment of the 
judiciary as one of the three equal parts 
of our Government was to preserve sta- 
bility in the Union, and to protect the 
rights of individuals and States as 
against the power and rights of the Fed- 
eral Government? Does the Senator 
agree with that? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly, a hundred per 
cent, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
agree that one of the purposes in giving 
the Supreme Court original jurisdiction 
in cases involving States versus the Fed- 
eral Government was to take such cases 
out of the area of political discussion, 
and put them into the responsible and 
respectable area of judicial decision? 

Mr. NEELY. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
agree with me, then, that when one tam- 
pers with the judicial process, when his 
action involves State relationships with 
the Federal Government, he may very 
well be tampering with the entire struc- 
ture of the Federal Government? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, Mr. President; if 
‘the present attempt to set aside the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court by congres- 
sional action succeeds, it will, in my opin- 
ion, establish a precedent that will 
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plague the people of the United States 
till the end of time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that some 
of the very Senators who are now argu- 
ing for the overruling of the Supreme 
Court by enactment of the pending 
measure, only a few short months ago 
were saying, in the Steel seizure case, 
what a wonderful Supreme Court we 
had? Is it not true that the very same 
interests which were praising the court 
at that time are now trying to overrule 
a decision given upon three separate oc- 
casions? 

Mr. NEELY. That is a very profound 
contribution for which I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico for 
a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the Senator's 50 
years of law practice, did he ever file a 
lawsuit, win his case, and obtain judg- 
ment, and then, after having won, offer 
to give back to the loser everything for 
which he sued? 

Mr. NEELY. Never. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, is that not 
the case here? Did not the Government 
bring suit with reference to the lands in 
question? Didit not win that suit? And 
does not the pending measure propose 
to give back to the people who lost the 
suit everything for which the suit was 
filed? 

Mr. NEELY. Ofcourse. And if we of 
the Congress improvidently give away 
untold billions of dollars worth of oil and 
gas which belong to all the people, even 
the accomplished lobbyists, who are 
feverishly demanding the adoption of the 
pending resolution will, after the manner 
of Puck, justifiably say of us, “What fools 
these mortals be.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. With pleasure, I gladly 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I would ask the Sena- 
tor whether, even assuming for the pur- 
pose of argument that the lands in ques- 
tion are federally owned lands, if we 
assume that that is what the Court said, 
does the Senator contend that it is 
morally wrong for the Federal Govern- 
ment to convey lands to the States for 
public purposes? 

Mr. NEELY. Oh, no, not at all. If 
the pending resolution were designed to 
serve a public purpose and provide bene- 
fits for the people generally, I should 
enthusiastically support it. If it pro- 
vided a conveyance of the submerged 
oil lands to the States of California, 
Texas, Louisiana and Florida, to be held 
by them as trustees for the use of all the 
people of the United States, I should un- 
hesitatingly vote for it. But the proposal 
before us is to take from the Government 
and its people untold billions of dollars 
worth of property and give it to three 
or four States for their exclusive benefit 
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and to the resulting irreparable injury 
of all the other States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Because the grants are 
made to the States? 

Mr.NEELY. No, but because they are 
to be made for an improper purpose. I 
refuse to argue the question of the 
ownership of the submerged oil lands. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has rightly settled that question to my 
entire satisfaction. 

The Senator from Texas is an eminent 
lawyer as well as a distinguished Member 
of this body.. I am sincerely sorry that 
he is not supporting, instead of attempt- 
ing to nullify, the decision of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land concern- 
ing the ownership of the Government's 
submerged coastal oil and gas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I prefaced my question 
along that line with the assumption that 
the Federal Government owns the land, 
and asked if it was the Senator’s argu- 
ment that it was morally wrong for the 
Federal Government to convey title to 
16 million acres of federally owned land 
to the State of Minnesota, and 12 million 
acres to the State of New Mexico? A 
total of 245 million acres of land have 
been conveyed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to individual States. My question 
is: Is it the contention of the distin- 
guished Senator that that was morally 
wrong? 

Mr. NEELY. No. It certainly is not. 
The grants to the States mentioned were 
made for public purposes—for the benefit 
of all the people. Among these purposes 
were the reclamation of sterile land; the 
encouragement of migration from the 
populous East to the sparsely settled 
West; the encouragement of the con- 
struction of railroads and public high- 
ways for the use of allthe people. There 
is no more similarity or relationship be- 
tween the irrational “giveaway” oil legis- 
lation and the grants to which my able 
Texas friend refers than there is between 
his serene highness, the Man in the 
Moon, and Puccini’s Girl from the 
Golden West. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It is true, is it not, 
that the land was not conveyed to Min- 
nesota and New Mexico after the United 
States Supreme Court had three times 
held that the land should not be con- 
veyed? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
aware, is he not, that there is a great 
deal of difference in the terms of the 
law pertaining to the external boundaries 
of the United States and the law per- 
taining to the internal area of the United 
States? 

Mr. NEELY. That is certainly true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is, of 
course, aware of the fact that those who 
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have tried to confuse the issue have con- 
sistently attempted to cite cases with ref- 
erence to inland waters and lands under 
navigable rivers which are under in- 
ternal jurisdiction, and have tried to 
make them identical with the external 
jurisdiction in the open sea and in the 
marginal sea? ‘The Senator is aware of 
that, is he not? 

Mr. NEELY. 
of a doubt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator also 
aware of the fact that the courts have 
ruled entirely differently on those two 
kinds of areas? The Senator is aware, is 
he not, that there is one doctrine with 
reference to the internal areas of the 
United States and an entirely different 
rule pertaining to external areas of the 
United States because they are governed 
solely by the Federal Government and by 
the rules of international law? 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, that is true. 
The property under consideration has 
belonged to the Federal Government ever 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware that a part of the general propa- 
ganda surrounding this attempt to give 
away the submerged lands to certain 
coastal States has been to try to con- 
fuse the legal doctrine and the legal 
decisions in certain court cases so that 
there would apparently be an identity in 
the minds of people as between rulings 
pertaining to domestic law in connec- 
tion with the internal jurisdiction of 
the United States and to international 
law and the matter of national sover- 
eignty in the external aspects of the 
matter? 

Mr. NEELY. It is obvious to all con- 
cerned that distinguished attorneys such 
as the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLanD), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL) have not failed to utilize 
everything known to legal and legislative 
strategy in behalf of the adoption of the 
oil and gas “giveaway” resolution before 
the Senate. The argumentation of these 
learned advocates has been such as to 
entitle each of them to the compliment 
Timon of Athens paid an ancient natural 
philosopher when he said, 


“The two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, 
who, 
Say whet one would, could argue it un- 
rue,” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that in the case of United States 
against California the Court made a dis- 
tinction between the ruling and deci- 
sions which pertained to the so-called 
Submerged lands under inland lakes, 
navigable rivers, and bays, as compared 
with the submerged land under the ter- 
ritorial seas? 

Mr, NEELY. I know that the distinc- 
tion was made. It is my purpose to read 
the decision containing it into the REC- 
orp tonight in the hope that the people 
may learn, before the final vote on the 
oil “giveaway” resolution is cast, what 
is at stake in the United States Senate. 
So far as the general public is concerned, 
the decision in the offshore oil case might 
as well have been written -in the hiero- 
glyphics of ancient Babylon. 


Yes, beyond the shadow 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the fact 
that the Senator desires to read those de- 
cisions, is he familiar with this language 
in the California case which applies di- 
rectly to the colloquy: 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend the Pollard inland-water 
rule so as to declare that California owns or 
has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean, 


The Senator is aware, is he not, that 
in the California case a very definite dis- 
tinction was made between the rule of 
the Court as it pertains to inland areas 
of the United States and the rule of the 
Court as it applies to the national sov- 
ereignty and the paramount rights of the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. NEELY. Iam fully aware of that 
important fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator also 
aware of the fact that when it comes to 
the public lands, there has never been 
any official determination that the lands 
under the territorial waters are public 
lands? 

Mr. NEELY. 
tion about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware that in the Texas case the Court 
said that political rights of sovereignty 
and proprietary rights seem to coalesce? 

Mr. NEELY. I am. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that in the 
California case the Court discussed 
paramount rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and dominium and imperium, 
and held that the Government’s sover- 
eignty carries with it control over the 
entire area as well as the ownership of 
it? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
agree with me that any effort made to 
identify public lands within the United 
States of America with submerged lands 
under the territorial seas or marginal 
seas is but an effort to becloud, confuse, 
and compound confusion on this issue? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, what the Senator from Minne- 
bere just said is as true as the Gospel 
tself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from West Virginia, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER, Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that a former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who came from 
Texas, Tom Clark, gave it as his opin- 
ion that the Government of the United 
States had a paramount interest in this 
property? 

Mr. NEELY. Tam aware of that fact, 
and I am delighted that he so held. 


There can be no ques- 
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Likewise, I am delighted that the great 
lawyer from North Dakota, who is now 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, the 
greatest committee of its kind in the 
world, concurs in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark on that point. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator from 
West Virginia aware of the fact that 
before the President of the United States 
asked him to file a lawsuit, Mr. Justice 
Tom Clark, while Attorney General, said 
that these lands were owned by Texas 
and were retained by Texas when Texas 
entered the Union? 

Mr. NEELY. No; I am not familiar 
with that fact. 

Mr. DANIEL. That statement ap- 
pears in the hearings. I merely wished 
to make this statement for the RECORD. 

Mr. NEELY. It is not in the deci- 
sion, Ihave not had time to read all the 
hearings. 

Mr. DANIEL. It is not in the decision, 
but his statement is in the hearings at 
page 220. Mr. Justice Clark took no 
part in the decision. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, from 
what has just been said by the Senators 
from North Dakota and Texas, I assume 
that before Mr. Justice Clark studied the 
question he, like some other illustrious 
persons from his State whom I have 
known, believed that Texas owned the 
submerged coastal lands and everything 
above them- and everything beneath 
them, but that after he had thoroughly 
investigated the matter he learned, as 
some have not yet learned, the everlast- 
ing, golden truth that the coastal oil and 
gas belong to the Nation and not to Texas 
or any other State. 

In my opinion, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 is in violation of existing interna- 
tional law. If passed, it might involve 
us in serious foreign complications. It 
repudiates the joint resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate in 1937, 
to which reference has already been 
made. That resolution authorized the 
Attorney General of the United States 
to establish the title and possession of 
the United States to the submerged 
lands, 

The resolution before us contravenes 
three decisions of Supreme Court. It 
contravenes the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the effect that Con- 
gress lacks constitutional power to give 
the title to the marginal seabed to cer- 
tain States. If the Congress can law- 
fully give away the Nation’s submerged 
oil and gas, it can lawfully give Yellow- 
stone National Park to the State of Wyo- 
ming; it can lawfully give the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

It is argued that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 is needed to clear the title of 
the States to tidelands and to the land 
beds beneath the inland waters. But 
the real issue relates to offshore areas, 
not to tidelands at all. The States al- 
ready possess unqualified rights to the 
lands beneath inland waters. In any 
event, why is it necessary to transfer title 
to offshore areas in order to clear title 
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to lands beneath inland waters in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, West Virginia, or 
any other State in the Union? 

It is also argued that these coastal 
States have “always owned” the offshore 
oil lands in the Continental Shelf. By 
the term “Continental Shelf” is meant 
submerged lands, beyond the low-water 
mark, which represent a gradual slop- 
ing off of the North American con- 
tinent at the point of the sharp drop to 
the ocean floor. The answer is that the 
Supreme Court has unequivocally held 
that the coastal States do not own and 
have never owned any lands or had any 
rights in the Continental Shelf. It is not 
a question of restoration of ownership. 
The Congress cannot restore to Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas what they 
have never owned or possessed. 

The only defense of the “giveaway” 
monstrosity consists of diversion and 
confusion. We are witnessing a master 
propaganda effort to becloud the true 
issue, skillfully organized and fabulously 
financed by unlimited public and private 
wealth. As a simple illustration of the 
effectiveness of this unparalleled effort, 
many identify this controversy as the 
tidelands problem. Yet not a square 
inch of tidelands oil or tidelands surface 
is involved. Tidelands are the areas 
alternately covered and uncovered by the 
ebb and flow of the tide of oceans, seas, 
bays or gulfs. The Supreme Court ruled 
more than a hundred years ago that tide- 
lands are owned by the States and no 
one has successfully challenged that rul- 
ing. No one challenges it now. What 
is involved is not the tidelands, but the 
minerals in areas beyond the tidelands 
under the marginal seas. 

In my opinion, the royalties from the 
oil-rich submerged lands lying off our 
coasts should never be given to three or 
four States, or any other number of 
States less than the whole, but should be 
used for aid to education, public im- 
provements, and public service, in every 
State of the Union. 

For this reason I have joined with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and 20 other Senators in sponsoring 
what has been called the oil for educa- 
tion amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. It would dedicate the oil royal- 
ties from our federally owned sub- 
merged lands to urgent defense needs 
during the national emergency and then 
to the perpetual endowment of gram- 
mar schools, high schools, and colleges 
throughout the Nation. 

Our educational system today faces 
the severest crisis in its history. Our 
schools are inadequate in number; they 
are suffering from progressive dilapida- 
tion. Our school population is increasing 
at an overwhelming rate and our under- 
paid teachers are leaving their profes- 
sion in search of other employment that 
will enable them to maintain themselves 
and their families in accordance with 
reasonable living standards. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator read 
in the press today that the United 
States Commissioner of. Education has 
resigned? 
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Mr. NEELY. No, 
day’s newspapers. 

Mr. LANGER. He has resigned be- 
cause there is not adequate financing 
of his agency because of cuts in its 
budget. He could not run the educa- 
tional activity of which he was the head 
unless he had more money. 

Mr. NEELY. I am certain that the 
Senator from North Dakota, has, as 
usual, accurately stated the facts. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. McGrath tendered 
his resignation this morning. Is the 
Senator aware of that fact? 

Mr. NEELY. That simply emphasizes 
the importance of utilizing the resources 
under the submerged lands, for the bene- 
fit of all the people to whom they belong, 
and not for that of a few who selfishly 
seek to acquire them. 

Our children are crowded into obso- 
lete classrooms in dangerous and un- 
sanitary buildings. State and local 
governments cannot sufficiently finance 
presently needed improvements. Many 
States do not have the taxable wealth to 
produce the essential revenues required 
to educate their children. New sources of 
revenue must be found. On the most 
conservative basis, the mineral resources 
of the disputed submerged lands are, as 
pointed out and emphasized again and 
again, worth many billions of dollars, 
For example, Ohio’s share of this capital 
value would be more than $212 billion, 
The share of the nearby State of Mary- 
land in this vast wealth would be more 
than $750,000,000. West Virginia’s share 
would be more than $1,800,000,000, and 
it might be many times that amount. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that during the drought, from 
one end of the Nation to the other, school 
districts became insolvent? ‘They could 
not pay the teachers. They could not 
pay for the buses to transport the 
children. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member also that at that time the Gov- 
ernment granted gifts to practically 
every State in the Union, in order that 
the schools might be kept open? 

Mr. NEELY. I certainly do. I par- 
ticularly remember a delegation that 
came here from Chicago to obtain 
money with which to operate the city’s 
schools. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that in the State of North Da- 
kota, 1,178 school districts were insol- 
vent? The heads of the Departments 
of Education came before the proper 
committee, the then Committee on La- 
bor and Education, the committee which 
made grants to the States for educational 
purposes. While they were here, it was 
shown that in one school district, after 
the State of North Dakota had bought 
the coal, the school district did not even 
have a shovel with which to shovel the 
coal, It did not even have the money to 
buy a shovel. Does the Senator remem- 
ber that testimony? 

Mr. NEELY. I also remember that. 

Mr. LANGER. I was Governor of my 
State at that time. I came to Washing- 


Ihave not seen to- 
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ton and interceded on behalf of the 
schools, 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucue, in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Idaho calls for the regular or- 
der, The regular order is that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota asked me a 
question. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam asking questions, 
I asked the Senator if he remembered 
my coming to Washington, as Governor 
of my State, and begging for money to 
keep the schools of North Dakota open. 

Does the Senator remember that at 
that time I appeared before the appro- 
priate committee and stated that 1,178 
school districts in North Dakota were in- 
solvent? Does the Senator remember 
that I stated at that time that, although 
the State had given the Stark County 
School District all the coal it needed, the 
officials of the school district stated that 
they did not have a shovel with which to 
shovel the coal, and asked for aid to ob- 
tain a shovel? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the Senator’s testimony, but I am 
sure that it was just what he has indi- 
cated it was. That again emphasizes 
the necessity for Federal aid to the pub- 
lic school system. It also emphasizes 
the necessity for defeating Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 

Mr. President, the oil-for-education 
amendment would serve in our genera- 
tion the same lofty purposes served by 
public lands many years ago. With the 
aid of land grants, colleges were erected 
throughout the Colonies, beginning in 
Virginia in 1618. After the American 
Revolution Congress enacted legislation 
which specifically set aside a part of the 
public lands west of the mountains for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
schools, 

Speaking of the ordinance of 1787, 
Daniel Webster declared: 

I doubt whether one single law of any 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked and lasting 
character than the ordinance of 1787. * + * 
It set forth and declared it to be a high 
and binding duty of the Government to 
support schools and advance the means of 
education, 


With the admission of Ohio to the 
Union in 1802 the Congress set aside 
lands in townships for school support. 
As other States formed from the public 
domain were admitted, land grants for 
schools were continued, 

In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill 
Act, signed by President Abraham Lin- 
coln, which granted additional public 
lands to each State in order to spur the 
establishment and maintenance of col- 
leges for the benefit of agricultural and 
mechanical arts. 

Mr. President, it is regrettable that in 
this important case which is now before 
the Senate a large number of Republican 
Senators are not, like the able Senator 
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from. North Dakota, following the ex- 
ample of one of the greatest of all Presi- 
dents, and by far the greatest Repub- 
lican President, Abraham Lincoln. Ap- 
parently they have no intention of op- 
posing the pending joint resolution. If 
they were following Abraham Lincoln’s 
footsteps, they would be unanimously 
opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator remember that it was a man 
from South Dakota, General Beadle, who 
came to Congress and had the odd num- 
bered sections set aside for educational 
purposes all over the West? 

Mr. NEELY. I did not know that, but 
I commend him for it. I consider that 
an additional honor for North Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know that right now in Statuary 
Hall there is a life-sized statue, erected 
by the citizens of the State of North 
Dakota to the memory of General 
Beadle? 

Mr. NEELY. I did not know that, but 
I shall go to see it tomorrow. I wish 
that we could move it into the Senate 
Chamber to remain here until this de- 
bate is concluded. It might inspire 
some additional Members on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle to vote right on 
one of the most important issues ever 
debated in Washington or the world. 

I now yield to my distinguished col- 
league and friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, permit me 
to keep the Recor straight. The statue 
in Statuary Hall, erected in memory of 
Colonel Beadel, was placed there not by 
North Dakota, but by South Dakota, 

Mr. LANGER. Iintended to say South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Then I misunderstood. 

Will the Senator from West Virginia 
permit me to say that the reason the 
statue was placed there—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia can yield 
only for a question, the Chair will advise 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is asking a question. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota as long 
as he wishes, to make observations on 
this subject without prejudice to my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. While that may simplify 
the form of my phraseology a little, 
nevertheless, the whole matter could be 
Stated in a question. Inasmuch as I now 
have the consent of the Senate to make 
a statement on that subject, which is 
a very pertinent point in this discussion, 
I point out that there is a college in 
South Dakota, Beadle Teachers College, 
named for General Beadle. It is located 
at Madison. General Beadle was respon- 
sible for the provision in the enabling 
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act, not merely for South Dakota, but 
for 5 States of the Northwest, namely, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota, under which 
sections 16 and 36, and the lieu lands 
or indemnity lands, could not be sold 
for less than $10 an acre. That is re- 
sponsible for. the fact that those States 
have an educational endowment for 
their common schools which has resulted 
in the creation of a great trust fund. 

I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia that it was be- 
cause of the inspiration of General 
Beadle and what he meant to the school 
children of my State that in 1949, some 
years before this question ever reached 
the floor of the Senate, I introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill pro- 
posing essentially what the Hill amend- 
ment here proposes. 

It was that we should create a Fed- 
eral water lands reserve, in which the 
land would be reserved for the benefit of 
education. It was the forerunner of the 
so-called Hill amendment of today. It 
grew out of the fact that General Beadle 
did for the five States of the Northwest 
what we are proposing be done in the 
case of the revenues from the submerged 
lands. We are trying to preserve some 
of the land for the benefit of the school 
children of the country. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senate for their indulgence. 

Mr. NEELY. I commend the Senator 
from South Dakota for his outstanding 
service. I only regret that he is not on 
our side of the case. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
West Virginia permit me to ask him a 
question on that score? Did the Sen- 
ator consult the record of my vote on 
this matter when the question was be- 
fore the Senate previously? 

Mr. NEELY. No; I did not. 

Mr. CASE. I suggest that he do so. 

Mr. NEELY. If I have misunder- 
stood the Senator’s position, I retract 
what I said. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator consult 
my voting record on it? 

Mr. NEELY. I would never seek cor- 
roboration of anything the Senator from 
South Dakota might say, because his 
word is always 100 percent good so far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. President, the oil-for-education 
amendment would be another milestone 
in our historic policy of using our na- 
tional resources heritage for educational 
purposes, 

Let us emulate the example bequeathed 
us by our forefathers, who seized similar 
opportunities to dedicate millions of 
acres of public lands to the exalted cause 
of all our country and of all its genera- 
tions, including our own. 

Let us now have the wisdom to use 
the revenues from public lands under 
the seas to give our educational system 
the high standards envisioned by Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Lincoln, and thus as- 
sure, as we could in no other possible 
way, the continuing prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace of the American people. 

Mr. President, the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court with regard to the issue 
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now before the Senate have been quoted 
times without number during the course 
of this debate. Arguments have been 
made on this floor by able lawyers as to 
the meaning of certain phraseology in 
some of the opinions. 

In order that all may have the benefit 
of knowing exactly what the Supreme 
Court decided, and in the hope that the 
people of the United States may learn 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp what 
they will never endeavor to find in a law 
library, I now read from the first of the 
Court’s decisions in this important mat- 
ter. The case was decided on the 23d 
day of June 1947. Its title is United 
States against California. The decision 
is self-explanatory. 

The syllabus is as follows: 

1. That complaint filed in this case by the 
United States against the State of California 
to determine which Government owns, or has 
paramount rights in and power over, the sub- 
merged land off the coast of California be- 
tween the low-water mark and the 3-mile 
limit and has a superior right to take or 
authorize the taking of the vast quantities 
of oil and gas underneath that land (much 
of which has already been, and more which 
is about to be, taken by or under authority 
of the State) presents a case or controversy 
over which this Court has original jurisdic- 


tion under article III, section 2, of the Cons 
stitution. 

2. The fact that the coastal line is indefin- 
ite and that its exact location will involve 
many complexities and difficulties presents 
no insuperable obstacle to the exercise of 
the highly important jurisdiction conferred 
on this Court by article III, section 2, of the 
Constitution. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder whether the 
Senator would be so kind as to give the 
citation of the case. 

Mr. NEELY. The case is reported in 
=e 332d United States Reports, at page 
19. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
while the Senator from West Virginia 
is being interrupted, I wonder whether 
he would yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield if I may 
do so without prejudice to my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that I may make an insertion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, without prejudic- 
ing the rights of the Senator from West 
Virginia to the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, un- 
less it is done with the understanding 
that it will not be considered transac- 
tion of business, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that business has been 
transacted since the last quorum call. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With that under- 
standing, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(The article submitted by Mr. Ke- 
FAUVER appears in the Appendix under 


1953 
the heading “The Failure of Leader- 
ship.’’) 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I now 


continue to read the syllabus as follows: 


3. Congress has neither explicitly nor by 
implication stripped the Attorney General 
of the power to invoke the jurisdiction of 
this Court in this Federal-State controversy, 
pursuant to his broad authority under 5 
United States Code, sections 291, 309, to pro- 
tect the Government’s interests through the 
courts, 

4. California is not the owner of the 3-mile 
marginal belt along its coast; and the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil. 

(a) There is no substantial support in his- 
tory for the view that the Thirteen Original 
Colonies separately acquired ownership to 
the 3-mile belt beyond the low-water mark 
or the soil under it, even if they did acquire 
elements of the sovereignty of the English 
Crown by their revolution against it. Pol- 
lard’s Lessee v. Hagen (3 How. 212) distin- 
guished. 

(b) Acquisition of the 3-mile belt has been 
accomplished by the National Government, 
and protection and control of it has been 
and is a function of national external sover- 
eignty. 

(c) The assertion by the political agencies 
of this Nation of broad dominion and con- 
trol over the 3-mile marginal belt is bind- 
ing upon this Court. 

(a) The fact that the State has been au- 
thorized to exercise local police power func- 
tions in the part of the marginal belt with- 
in its declared boundaries does not detract 
from the Federal Government’s paramount 
rights in and power over this area. 

(e) Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S, 
240); Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 1); 
The Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166) distin- 
guished. 

5. The Federal Government’s paramount 
rights in the 3-mile belt have not been lost 
by reason of the conduct of its agents, nor 
by this conduct is the Government barred 
from enforcing its rights by reason of prin- 
ciples similar to laches, estoppel or adverse 
possession, 

(a) The Government, which holds its in- 
terests here as elsewhere in trust for all the 
people, is not to be deprived of those łn- 
terests by the ordinary court rules designed 
particularly for private disputes over indi- 
vidually owned pieces of property. 

(b) Officers of the Government who have 
no authority at all to dispose of Government 
property cannot by their conduct cause the 
Government to lose its valuable rights by 
their acquiescence, laches, or failure to act, 

6. The great national question whether 
the State or the Nation has paramount rights 
in and power over the 3-mile belt is not de- 
pendent upon what expenses may have been 
incurred by public or private agencies upon 
mistaken assumptions. 

7. It is not to be assumed that Congress, 
which has constitutional control over Goy- 
ernment property, will so execute its powers 
as to bring about injustices to States, their 
subdivisions, or persons acting pursuant to 
their permission, 

8. The United States is entitled to a decree 
declaring its rights in the area in question 
as against California and enjoining Califor- 
nia and all persons claiming under it from 
continuing to trespass upon the area in vio- 
lation of the rights of the United States. 

The case is stated in the first paragraph 
of the opinion, and the conclusion that the 
United States is entitled to the relief prayed 
for is reported at page 41. 

Attorney General Clark and J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, then Solicitor General, were for the 
United States on the motion for leave to file 
the complaint, and on the complaint and 
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other pleadings, including a motion for judg- 
ment on the pleadings. 

Robert W. Kenny, then attorney general 
of California, was for the defendant on its 
answer and other pleadings. 

Attorney General Clark and Arnold Raum 
argued the cause for the United States. With 
them on the brief were Acting Solicitor Gen- 
eral Washington, Assistant Attorney General 
Babelon, Stanley M. Silverberg, J. Edward 
Williams, Robert E. Mulroney, Robert M. 
Vaughan, Abraham J. Harris, and Thomas L. 
McKevitt. 

Fred N. Howser, attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, and William W. Ciliary, assistant at- 
torney general, argued the cause for the de- 
fendant.. With them on the brief were C. 
Roy Smith, assistant attorney general, Homer 
Cummings, Max O'Rell Truitt, Louis W. 
Myers, and Jackson W. Chance, 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. A short time ago I was 
interrogating the Senator from West 
Virginia. Did he understand me to say 
that there were 5 States whose school 
lands were saved by the action of Gen- 
eral Beadle? If so, I wish to point out 
that I should have said there were 6 
States whose school lands were saved by 
the action of General Beadle. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not remember the 
number stated by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield, to per- 
mit me to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request, if it is understood that in 
yielding for that purpose, the Senator 
from West Virginia will not prejudice his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield, if I may 
do so without prejudice to my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. ’ 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that permission has been given to 
me to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. That request is that I may cor- 
rect my previous remarks, in connection 
with my earlier interruption of the re- 
marks of the Senator from West Virginia, 
by now reading into the Record the in- 
scription under the statue of General 
Beadle. It will take me only half a min- 
ute to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from South 
Dakota may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the- in- 
scription under the statue of General 
Beadle, in Statuary Hall, reads as 
follows: 

Wm. H. H. BEADLE 
He saved the school lands. 


Then, on the pedestal on the side, is 
the following inscription: 
Bric. Gen. WILLIAM H. H. BEADLE, 1838-1915 


Educator, conservationist, statesman, sol« 
dier. 

Through his leadership, 20 million acres 
of school lands were saved for posterity in 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, North Da- 
kota, Washington, Wyoming, 
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Presented to South Dakota and the United 
States by the children and teachers of South 
Dakota, 1938, 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I resume 
where I left off: 


By special leave of court, Price Daniel, at- 
torney general of Texas, argued the cause 
for National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, as amicus curiae, urging dismissal of the 
complaint. 


Mr. President, let me digress to say 
that if our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], argued the 
case as effectually before the Supreme 
Court as he did before the Senate, he 
must have had an attentive and a highly 
entertained audience on the bench. 

I read further. 


With him on the brief were Walter R. 
Johnson, attorney general of Nebraska; Clar- 
ence A. Barnes, attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts; Nathan B. Bidwell and George P. 
Drury, assistant attorneys general; Hugh S. 
Jenkins, attorney general of Ohio; Fred S. Le- 
Blanc, attorney general of Louisiana; John L, 
Madden, special assistant attorney general; 
Edward F. Arn, attorney general of Kansas; 
A. B. Mitchell; Elton M. Hyder, Jr., assist- 
ant attorney general of Texas; Grover Sellers 
and Orrin G. Judd, 


Mr. President, if all that legal array 
of unsurpassable talent could not win 
the case for California in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it could 
hardly be expected that it could be won 
in the United States Senate. If all that 
array of brilliant lawyers could not pre- 
vail upon that great branch of the 
Government, so as to make it see the 
case through their eyes, why should Sen- 
ators assume the responsibility of at- 
tempting to nullify what that great inde- 
pendent branch of the Government has, 
done; and why should they now say, in 
effect, “The Supreme Court was wrong; 
only we in the Senate and we in the 
Congress can be in the right?” 

Mr. President, I read further: 


By special leave of Court, Leander I. Shelley 
argued the cause for the American Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities, as amicus curiae, 
urging dismissal of the complaint. With him 
on the brief was Eldon S. Lararus and Reu- 
ben Satterthwaite. 

James E. Watson and Orin deM. Walker 
filed a brief for Robert E. Lee Jordan, as 
amicus curiae, in support of the United 
States. 

Briefs of amici curiae in support of the 
defendant were filed by Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein, attorney general, and Wendell P. 
Brown, solicitor general, for the State of 
New York; T. McKeen Chidsey, attorney gen- 
eral, M. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney gen- 
eral, and Harry F. Stanbaugh for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Herman C. Wil- 
son, Horace H, Edward, Walter J, Mattison, 
Ray L, Chesebro, and Charles S. Rhyne for 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers; Ray L, Chesebro, W. Reginald Jones, 
Irving M. Smith, and Hugh M. MacDonald, 
for the California Association of Port Author- 
ities; Archibald N. Jordan for the Lawrence 
Wards Island Realty Co.; and A. L. Weil and 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler. 

Mr. Justice Black— 


a former illustrious Member of this 
body— 
delivered the opinion of the Court. 

‘The United States by its Attorney General 
and Solicitor General brought this suit 
against the State of California invoking our 
original jurisdiction under article III, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution which provides 
that “in all cases * * * in which a State 
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shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction.” The complaint 
alleges that the United States "is the owner 
in fee simple of, or possessed of paramount 
rights in and powers over, the lands, min- 
erals, and other things of value underlying 
the Pacific Ocean, lying seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of Oall- 
fornia and outside of the inland waters of 
the State, extending seaward 3 nautical miles 
and bounded on the north and south, respec- 
tively, by the northern and southern bound- 
aries of the State of California.” 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from West Virginia will yield 
to me, let me say that it is difficult for 
me to hear my distinguished friend as 
he is speaking. Could he speak louder? 
I cannot hear him. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I now ac- 
commodate the Senator from Idaho by 
raising my voice, and continue to read 
the words of wisdom uttered by the court, 


It is further alleged that California, act- 
ing pursuant to State statutes, but without 
authority from the United States, has nego- 
tiated and executed numerous leases with 
persons and corporations purporting to au- 
thorize them to enter upon the described 
ocean area to take petroleum, gas, and other 
mineral deposits, and that the lessees have 
done so, paying to California large sums 
of money in rents and royalties for the pe- 
troleum products taken. The prayer is for 
a decree declaring the rights of the United 
States in the area as against California and 
enjoining California and all persons claim- 
ing under it from continuing to ‘trespass 
upon the area in violation of the rights of 
the United States. 

California has filed an answer to the com- 
plaint. It admits that persons holding leases 
from California, or those claiming under it, 
have been extracting petroleum products 
from the land under the 3-mile ocean belt 
immediately adjacent to California. The 
basis of California’s asserted ownership is 
that a belt extending three English miles 
from low-water mark lies within the original 
boundaries of the State, California Constitu- 
tion article XII (1849), that the Original 
‘Thirteen States acquired from the Crown of 
England title to all lands within their bound- 
aries under navigable waters, including a 3- 
mile belt in adjacent seas; and that since 
California was admitted as a State on an 
“equal footing” with the original States, Cali- 
fornia at that time became vested with title 
to all such lands. The answer further sets 
up several affirmative defenses. Among these 
are that California should be adjudged to 
have title under a doctrine of prescription; 
because of an alleged long-existing congres- 
sional policy of acquiescence in California’s 
asserted ownership; because of estoppel or 
laches; and finally, by application of the 
rule of res judicata, 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator, in his reading 
from the decision, to say that California 
claimed a 3-mile zone on the principle 
that she came into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So does it now follow 
that the equal-footing clause, which is 
now discarded by Texas and Florida, was 
used by California in order to get a 3- 
mile limit? 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, that is. 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Even though it is 
Trejected by Texas and Florida in their 
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attempt to get, not a 3-mile limit, but 
a 9-mile limit, Is that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. Undoubtedly that is cor= 
rect. 

Mr. President, I continue to read: 


After California’s answer was filed, the 
United States moved for judgment as prayed 
for in the complaint on the ground that the 
purported defenses were not sufficient In law. 
The legal issues thus raised have been ex- 
haustively presented by counsel for the par- 
ties, both by brief and oral argument. 
Neither has suggested any necessity for the 
introduction of evidence, and we perceive no 
such necessity at this stage of the case. It is 
now ripe for determination of the basic legal 
issues presented by the motion. But before 
reaching the merits of these issues, we must 
first consider questions raised in California’s 
brief and oral argument concerning the Goy- 
ernment’s right to an adjudication of its 
claim In this proceeding. 

First. It_is contended that the pleadings 
present no case or controversy under article 
III, section 2, of the Constitution. The con- 
tention rests in the first place on an argu- 
ment that there is no case or controversy in a 
legal sense, but only a difference of opinion 
between Federal and State officials. It is true 
that there is a difference of opinion between 
Federal and State officers. But there is far 
more than that. The point of difference is as 
to who owns, or has paramount rights in and 
power over several thousand square miles of 
land under the ocean off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. The difference involves the conflict- 
ing claims of Federal and State officials as to 
which government, State or Federal, has a 
superior right to take or authorize the taking 
of the vast quantities of oil and gas under- 
neath that land, much of which has already 
been, and more of which is about to be, taken 
by or under authority of the State. Such 
concrete conflicts as these constitute a con- 
troversy in the classic legal sense, and are the 
very kind of differences which can only be 
settled by agreement, arbitration, force, or 
judicial action. 


Please note that the Court held that 
the only way the controversy could be 
settled was by one of these methods: By 
agreement, arbitration, force, or judicial 
action. . It apparently studiously avoid- 
ed suggesting that it should be settled by 
legislation, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under article ITI, section 2 of the Consti- 
tution, this is the very type of case which 
is given to the judicial branch to settle, 
namely, disputes to which the Federal 
Government shall be a party, disputes 
between States, or disputes between a 
State and citizens of another State? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, although 
the Senator from Ilinois denies the 
charge that he is a lawyer, he neverthe- 
less speaks like a second Daniel come to 


The case principally relied upon by Cali- 
fornia, United States v. West Virginia (295 
U. S. 463), does not support its contention. 
For here there is a claim by the United 
States, admitted by California, that Cali- 
fornia has invaded the title or paramount 
right asserted by the United States to a large 
area of land and that California has con- 
verted to its own use oil which was extracted 
from that land. C/. United States v. West 
Virginia, supra, 471. This alone would suf- 
ficiently establish the kind of concrete, ac- 
tual conflict of which we have jurisdiction 
under article III, The justiciability of this 
controversy rests therefore on conflicting 
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claims of alleged invasions of interests in 
property and on conflicting claims of gov- 
ernmental powers to ‘authorize its use. 
United States v. Texas (148 U. S. 621, 646, 
648), United States v. Minnesota (270 U. S. 
181, 194); Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. 8. 
589, 608). 

Nor can we sustain that phase of the 
State’s contention as to the absence of a 
case or controversy resting on the argument 
that it is Impossible to identify the subject 
matter of the suit so as to render a proper 
decree. The land claimed by the Govern- 
ment, it is said, has not been sufficiently 
described in the complaint since the only 
shoreward boundary of some segments of 
the marginal belt is the line between that 
belt and the State’s inland waters. And the 
Government includes in the term “inland 
waters” ports, harbors, bays, rivers, and lakes, 
Pointing out the numerous difficulties in fix- 
ing the point where these inland waters end 
and the marginal sea begins, the State 
argues that the pleadings are therefore 
wholly devoid of a basis for a definite de- 
cree, the kind of decree essential to disposi- 
tion of a case like this. Therefore, Califor- 
nia concludes, all that is prayed for is an 
abstract declaration of rights concerning an 
unidentified 3-mile belt, which could only 
be used as a basis for subsequent actions in 
which specific relief could be granted as to 
particular localities. 

We may assume that location of the exact. 
coastal line will involve many complexities 
and difficulties. But that does not make this 
any the less a justiciable controversy. Cer- 
tainly demarcation of the boun is not 
an impossibility. Despite difficulties this 
Court has previously adjudicated contro- 
versies concerning submerged land bound- 
aries. See New Jersey v. Delaware (291 U. 8. 
361, 295 U. S. 694); Borat Ltd. v. Los Angeles 
(296 U. S. 10, 21-27); Oklahoma v. Teras 
(256 U. S. 70, 602). 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NEELY. T yield. l 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ts it not true that 
the court based its decision on general 
principles, and then submitted to a mas- 
ter in chancery the question as to where 
the precise low-water mark lay mone 
the coast of California? . 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Court made its ruling on general 
principles, and then allowed the con- 
crete application of those general prin- 
ciples to be made by a master? 

Mr. NEELY. That is a fact. 

Mr. President, I further read: 


And there is no reason why, after deter- 
mining in general who owns the 3-mile belt 
here involved, the Court might not later, if 
necessary, have more detailed hearings in 
order to determine with greater definiteness 
particular segments of the boundary. Okla= 
homa v. Texas (258 U. S. 574, 582). Such 
practice is commonplace in actions similar to” 
this which are in the nature of equitable 
proceedings. See e. g. Oklahoma y. Tezas 
(256 U. S. 602, 608-609; 260 U. S. 625; 261 
U. S. 340). California’s contention concern- 
ing the indefiniteness of the claim presents 
no insuperable obstacle to the exercise of the’ 
highly important jurisdiction conferred on 
us by article IH of the Constitution. 

Second. It is contended that we should 
dismiss this action on the ground that the 
Attorney General has not been granted power 
either to file or to maintain it. It is not de- 
nied that Congress has given a very broad 
authority to the Attorney General to insti- 
tute and conduct litigation in order to estab- 
lish and safeguard Government rights and 
properties. The argument is that Congress 
has for a long period of years acted in such 
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& way as to manifest-a clear policy to the 
effect that the States, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have legal title to the land under 
the 3-mile belt. Although Congress has not 
expressly declared such a policy, we are asked 
to imply it from certain conduct of Congress 
and other governmental agencies charged 
with responsibilities concerning the national 
domain. And, in effect, we are urged to infer 
that Congress has by implication amended 
its long-existing statutes which grant the 
Attorney General broad powers to institute 
-and maintain court proceedings in order to 
safeguard national interests. ‘ 

An act passed by Congress and signed by 
the President could, of course, limit the 
power previously granted the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prosecute claims for the Government. 
For article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress “power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” We have 
said that the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in this respect is without limitation. 
United States v. San Francisco (310 U. S. 
16, 29-30. Thus neither the courts nor the 
executive agencies could proceed contrary 
to an Act of Congress in this congressional 
area of national power. 

But no act of Congress has amended the 
statutes which impose on the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority and the duty to protect 
the Government's interests through the 
courts. See In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 502- 
503). That Congress twice failed to grant 
the Attorney General specific authority to 
file suit against California is not a sufficient 
basis upon which to rest a restriction of the 
Attorney General's statutory authority. And 
no more can we reach such a conclusion be- 
cause both Houses of Congress passed a joint 
resolution quitclaiming to the adjacent 
States a 3-mile belt of all land situated un- 
der the ocean beyond the low water mark, 
except those which the Government had pre- 
viously acquired by purchase, condemnation, 
or donation. This joint resolution was 
vetoed by the President. His veto was sus- 
tained. Plainly, the resolution does not rep- 
resent an exercise of the constitutional power 
of Congress to dispose of public property 
under article IV, section 3, clause 2. 

Neither the matters to which we have spe- 
cifically referred, nor any others relied on by 
California, afford support for a holding that 
Congress has either explicitly or by implica- 
tion stripped the Attorney General of his 
statutorily granted power to invoke our 
jurisdiction in this Federal-State controversy. 
This brings us to the merits of the case. 

Third. The crucial question on the merits 
is not merely who owns the bare legal title 
to the lands under the marginal sea. The 
United States here asserts rights in two ca- 
pacities transcending those of a mere prop- 
erty owner. In one capacity it asserts the 
right and responsibility to exercise whatever 
power and dominion are necessary to protect 
this country against dangers to the security 
and tranquillity of its people incident to the 
fact that the United States is located im- 
mediately adjacent to the ocean. The Gov- 
ernment also appears in its capacity as a 
member of the family of nations. In that 
capacity it is responsible for conducting 
United States relations with other nations. 
It asserts that proper exercise of these con- 
stitutional responsibilities requires that it 
have power, unencumbered by State com- 
mitments, always to determine what agree- 
ment will be made concerning the control 
and use of the marginal sea and the land 
under. it. See McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat. 316, 403-408); United States v. Min- 
nesota (270 U. S. 181, 194). In the light of 
the foregoing, our question is whether the 
State or the Federal Government has the 
paramount right and power to determine in 
the first instance when, how, and by what 
agencies, foreign or domestic, the oil and 
other resources of the soil of the marginal 
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sea, known or hereafter discovered, may be 
exploited. 

California claims that it owns the resources 
of the soil under the 3-mile marginal belt as 
an incident to those elements of sovereignty 
which it exercises in that water area. The 
State points out that its original constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1849 before that State was 
admitted to the Union, included within the 
State’s boundary the water area extending 
three English miles from the shore. Califor- 
nia Constitution (1849) article XII. That 
the enabling act which admitted California 
to the Union ratified the territorial boundary 
thus. defined; and that California was ad- 
mitted “on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States in all respects whatever” (9 Stat. 
452). 


Mr. DOUGLAS: Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
what California claimed was three land 
miles? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. WELKER. Does not the Senator 
from West Virginia lose the floor by sit- 
ting down? 

Mr. NEELY. I have not yielded the 
floor. I yielded for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
West Virginia must stand. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I was 
under the impression that when a Sen- 
ator yields to another Senator for a 
question, the rule does not apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it is the practice 
that a Senator can be required to stand 
at all times. 

Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield at this point to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia whether it is 
not true that. what California claimed 
in its constitution was 3 land miles, 
whereas what Jefferson asserted was 3 
nautical miles? 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true also 
that since a nautical mile is equivalent 
to approximately 1.154 land miles, there- 
fore California’s claim is something less 
than a half mile below the claim of the 
United States? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
continues: 

With these premises admitted California 
contends that its ownership follows from 
the rule originally announced in Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagen (3 How. 212); see also Martin 
v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367, 410). In the Pol- 
lard case it was held, in effect, that the orig- 
inal States owned in trust for their people 
the navigable tidewaters between high and 
low water mark within each State’s bound- 
aries, and the soil under them, as an insepa- 
rable attribute of State sovereignty. Conse- 
quently it was decided that Alabama, be- 
cause admitted into the Union on “an equal 
footing” with the other States, had thereby 
become the owner of the tidelands within its 
boundaries. Thus the title of Alabama's 
tidelands grantee was sustained as valid 
against that of a claimant holding under a 
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United States grant made subsequent to Ala- 
bama’s admission as a State. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, is it not 
true that Alabama used the equal-foot- 
ing clause as an argument why she should 
have the same rights over tidelands 
proper, or filled land, as the original 
States had, namely, that those lands 
should belong to the States rather than 
to the Federal Government? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true.. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Is it not true that 
the Court granted that right in the Pol- 
lard case? 

Mr. NEELY. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But also is it not 
true that the Pollard case in no sense 
involved ownership of submerged lands 
seaward from the low-water mark? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I continue with the. 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
California case: 


The Government does not deny that under 
the Pollard rule, as explained in later cases, 
California has a qualified ownership of lands 
under inland navigable water such as rivers, 
harbors, and even tidelands down to the low 
water mark. It does question the validity of 
the rationale in the Pollard case that owner- 
ship of such water areas, any more than 
ownership of uplands, is a necessary incident 
of the State sovereignty contemplated by the 
“equal footing” clause. Cf. United States v. 
Oregon (295 U. S. 1, 14). For this reason, 
among others, it argues that the Pollard 
rule should not be extended so as to apply 
to lands under the ocean. It stresses that 
the 13 Original Colonies did not own the 
marginal belt; that the Federal Government 
did not seriously assert its increasingly great- 
er rights in this area until after the forma- 
tion of the Union; that it has not bestowed 
any of these rights upon the States, but 
has retained them as appurtenances of na- 
tional sovereignty. And the Government 
insists that no previous case in this Court 
has involved or decided conflicting claims 
of a State and the Federal Government to 
the 3-mile belt in a way which requires our 
extension of the Pollard inland water rule to 
the ocean area, 

It would unduly prolong our opinion to 
discuss in detail the multitude of references 
to which the able briefs of the parties have 
cited us with reference to the evolution of 
powers over marginal seas exercised by ad- 
jacent countries. From all the wealth of 
material supplied, however, we cannot say 
that the 13 Original Colonies separately ac- 
quired ownership to the 3-mile belt or the soil. 
under it, even if they did acquire elements 
of the sovereignty of the English Crown by 
their resolution against it. Cf. United States 
v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. (299 U. S. 
304, 316). : 

At the time this country won its inde- 
pendence from England there was no settled 
international custom or understanding 
among nations that each nation owned a 
3-mile water belt along its borders. Some 
countries, notably England, Spain, and Port- 
ugal, had, from time to time, made sweeping 
claims to a right of dominion over wide 
expanses of ocean. And controversies had 
arisen among nations about rights to fish 
in prescribed areas. But when this Nation 
was formed, the idea of a 3-mile belt over 
which a littoral nation could exercise rights 
of ownership was but a nebulous suggestion. 
Neither the English charters granted to this 
Nation's settlers nor the treaty of peace 
with England, nor any other document to 
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which we have been referred, showed a 
purpose to set apart a 3-mile ocean belt 
for colonial or State’ ownership. Those who 
settled this country were interested in 
lands upon which to live, and waters upon 
which to fish and sail. There is no sub- 
stantial support in history for the idea 
that they wanted or claimed a right to 
block off the ocean’s bottom for private own- 
ership and use in the extraction of its 
wealth. 

It did happen that shortly after we be- 
came a Nation our statesmen became in- 
terested in establishing national dominion 
over a definite marginal zone to protect our 
neutrality. Largely as a result of their ef- 
forts, the idea of a definite 3-mile belt in 
which an adjacent nation can, if it chooses, 
exercise broad, if not complete dominion, 
has apparently at last been generally ac- 
cepted throughout the world, although as 
late as 1876 there was still considerable 
doubt in England about its scope and even 
its existence. (See The Queen v. Keyn (2 Ex. 
D. 63). That the political agencies of this 
Nation both claim and exercise broad do- 
minion and control over our 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt is now a settled fact. Cunard 
Steamship Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 122- 
124). And this assertion of national do- 
minion over the 3-mile belt is binding upon 
this Court. See James v, United States (137 
U. S. 202, 212-214); In re Cooper (143 U. S. 
472, 502-503). 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 

$8-mile belt been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government but protection and con- 
trol of it has been and is a function of 
national external sovereignty. See Jones y. 
United States (137 U. S. 202); In re Cocper 
(143 U. S. 472, 502). The belief that local 
interests are so predominant as constitu- 
tionally to require State dominion over lands 
under its land-locked navigable waters finds 
some argument for its support. But such 
can hardly be said in favor of State control 
over any part of the ocean or the ocean's 
bottom. This country, throughout its exist- 
ence has stood for freedom of the seas, a 
principle whose breach has precipitated wars 
among nations. The country’s adoption of 
the 3-mile belt is by no means incompatible 
with its traditional insistence upon freedom 
of the sea, at least so long as the National 
Government’s power to exercise control con- 
sistently with whatever international under- 
takings or commitments it may see fit to 
assume in the national interest is unen- 
cumbered. See Hines v. Davidowitz (312 
U. S. 52, 62-64); McCulloch v. Maryland, 
supra.. The 3-mile rule is but a recognition 
of the necessity that a government next to 
the sea must be able to protect itself from 
dangers incident to its location. It must 
have powers of dominion and regulation in 
the interest of its reyenues, its health, and 
the security of its people from wars. 
On or too near its coasts. And insofar as 
the nation asserts its rights under inter- 
national law, whatever of value may be dis- 
covered in the seas next to its shores and 
within its protective belt, will most nat- 
urally be appropriated for its use. But what- 
ever any nation does in the open sea, which 
Getracts from its common usefulness to 
nations, or which another nation may charge 
detracts from it, is a question for considera- 
tion among nations as such, and not their 
Separate governmental units. What this 
Government does, or even what the States 
do, anywhere in the ocean, is a subject upon 
which the nation may enter into and assume 
treaty or similar international obligations. 
See United States v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 
331-332). The very oil about which the 
State and Nation here contend might well 
become the subject of international dispute 
and settlement. 

The ocean, even its 3-mile belt, is thus of 
vital consequence to the Nation in its desire 
to engage in commerce and to live in peace 
with the world; it also’ becomes of crucial 
importance should it ever again become im- 
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possible to preserve that peace. And as 
peace and world commerce are the para- 
mount responsibilities of the Nation, rather 
than an individual, state, so, if wars come, 
they must be fought by the Nation. See 
Chy Lung v. Freeman (92 U. S. 275, 279). 
The State is not equipped in our constitu- 
tional system with the powers or the facili- 
ties for exercising the responsibilities which 
would be concomitant with the dominion 
which it seeks. Conceding that the State 
has been authorized to exercise local police 
power functions in the part of the marginal 
belt within its declared boundaries, these 
do not detract from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s paramount rights in and power over 
this area. Consequently, we are not per- 
suaded to transplant the Pollard rule of 
Ownership as an incident of State sover- 
eignty in relation to inland waters out into 
the soil beneath the ocean, so much more a 
matter of national concern. If this ration- 
ale of the Pollard case is a valid basis for a 
conclusion that paramount rights run to the 
States in inland waters to the shoreward of 
the low-water mark, the same rationale leads 
to the conclusion that national interests, 
responsibilities, and therefore national 
rights are paramount in waters lying to the 
seaward in the 3-mile belt. Cf. United 
States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp. (299 U. S. 304, 
316); United States v. Causby (328 U. S. 256). 

As previously stated, this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to indi- 
cate that the Court then believed that States 
not only owned tidelands and soil under 
navigable inland waters, but also owned soils 
under all navigable waters within their ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, whether inland or not. 
All of these statements were, however, 
merely paraphrases or offshoots of the Pol- 
lard inland-water rule, and were used, not 
as enunciation of a new ocean rule, but in 
explanation of the old inland-water prin- 
ciple. Notwithstanding the fact that none 
of these cases either involved or decided the 
State-Federal conflict presented here, we are 
urged to say that the language used and re- 
peated in those cases forecloses the Govern- 
ment from the right to have this Court de- 
cide that question now that it is squarely 
presented for the first time. 

There are three such cases whose language 
probably lends more weight to California's 
argument than any others. The first is 
Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 240). 
That case inyolyed only the power of Massa- 
chusetts to regulate fishing: Moreover, the 
illegal fishing charged was in Buzzards Bay, 
found to be within Massachusetts territory; 
and no question whatever was raised or de- 
cided as to title or paramount rights in the 
open sea. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from THinois? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. : 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true tha 
the very able Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] quoted the Manchester case as 
an indication that the States had control 
and paramount rights in the waters sea- 
ward from the low-water mark in the 
open sea; but is it not a fact, as the court 
recognized, that Buzzards Bay, which 
re under dispute, was an inland wa- 

r 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. The lan- 
guage of the court is: 

Moreover, the illegal ch: was 
in Buzzards Bay, foun sorte witha Mas- 
sachusetts territory, and no question what- 
ever was raised or decided as to title or para- 
mount rights in the open sea. 
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Continuing, the Court said: 


And the Court specifically laid to one side 
any question as to the rights of the Federal 
Government to regulate fishing there. The 
second case, Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 
U.S. 1, 52), uses language about “the sway 
of riparian States” over “maritime belts.” 
That was a case involving the boundary be- 
tween Louisiana and Mississippi. It did not 
involve any dispute between the Federal and 
State Governments. And the Court there 
specifically laid aside questions concerning 
“the breadth of the maritime belt or the ex- 
tent of the sway of the riparian States. 
+ > +” (id. at 52). The third case is The 
Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166). That was an 
action against a ship landing sponges at a 
Florida port-in violation of an act of Con- 
gress (34 Stat. 313) which made it unlawful 
to land sponges taken under certain con- 
ditions from the waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. This Court construed the statute's 
prohibition as applying only to sponges out- 
side the State’s territorial limits in the gulf. 
It thus narrowed the scope of the statute 
because of a belief that. the United States 
was without power to regulate the Florida 
traffic in sponges obtained from within 
Florida’s territorial limits, presumably the 
3-mile belt. But the opinion in that case 
was concerned with the State’s power to reg- 
ulate and conserve within its territorial 
waters, not with its exercise of the right- to 
use and deplete resources which might. be of 
national and international importance. And 
there was no argument there, nor did this 
Court decide, whether the Federal Govern- 
ment owned or had paramount rights in the 
soil under the gulf waters. That this ques- 
tion remained undecided is evidenced by 
Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69, 75), where 
we have occasion to speak of Florida's power 
over sponge fishing in its territorial waters. 
Through Mr. Chief Justice Hughes we said: 
“It is also clear that Florida has an interest 
in the proper maintenance of the 
fishery and that the [State] statute so far 
as applied to conduct within the territorial 
waters of Florida, in the absence of conflict- 
ing Federal legislation, is within the police 
power of the State.” 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
Which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend the Pollard inland-water 
rule so as to declare that California owns or 
has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean. The question 
of who owned the bed of the sea only became 
of great potential importance at the begin- 
ning of this century when oll was discovered 
there. As a consequence of this discovery, 
California passed an act in 1921 authorizing 
the granting of permits to California resi- 
dents to prospect for oil and gas on blocks of 
land off its coast under the ocean (Cal. Stats. 
1921, ch. 303). This State statute, and others 
which followed it, together with the le: 
practices under them, have precipitated this 
extremely important controversy, and point- 
edly raised this State-Federal conflict for the 
first time. Now that the question is here, we 
decide for the reasons we have stated that 
California is not the owner of the 3-mile 
marginal belt along its coast, and that the 
Federal Government rather than the State 
has paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that wa- 
ter area, including oil. 

Fourth. Nor can we agree with California 
that the Federal Government’s paramount 
rights have been lost by reason of the con- 
duct of its agents. The State sets up such 
a defense, arguing that by this conduct the 
Government is barred from enforcing its 
rights by reason of principles. similar to 
laches, estoppel, adverse possession. It 
would serve no useful purpose to recite the 
incidents in detail upon which the State re- 
lies for these defenses. Some of them are 
undoubtedly consistent with a belief on the 
part of some Government agents at the time 
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that California owned all, or at least a part 
of the 3-mile belt. This belief was in- 
dicated in the substantial number of in- 
stances in which the Government acquired 
title from the States to lands located in the 
belt; some decisions of the Department of 
Interior have denied applications for Federal 
oil and gas leases in the California coastal 
belt on the ground that California owned the 
lands. Outside of court decisions following 
the Pollard rule, the foregoing are the types 
of conduct most nearly indicative of waiver 
upon which the State relies to show that the 
Government has lost its paramount rights 
in the belt. Assuming that Government 
agents could by conduct, short of a congres- 
sional surrender of title or interest, pre- 
clude the Government from asserting its 
legal rights, we cannot say it has done so 
here. As a matter of fact, the record plainly 
demonstrates that until the California oil 
issue began to be pressed in the thirties, 
neither the States nor the Government had 
reason to focus attention on the question 
of which of them owned or had paramount 
rights in or power over the 3-mile belt. And 
even assuming that Government agencies 
have been negligent in failing to recognize 
or assert the claims of the Government at 
an earlier date, the great interests of the 
Government in this ocean area are not to be 
forfeited as a result. The Government, 
which holds its interests here as elsewhere in 
trust for all the people, is not to be deprived 
of those interests by the ordinary court rules 
designed particularly for private disputes 
over individually owned pieces of property; 
and officers who have no authority at all to 
dispose of Government property cannot by 
their conduct cause the Government to lose 
its valuable rights by their acquiescence, 
laches, or failure to act. 

We have not overlooked California’s argu- 
ment, buttressed by earnest briefs on behalf 
of other States, that improvements have been 
made along and near the shores at great ex- 
pense to public and private agencies. And 
we note the Government’s suggestion that 
the aggregate value of all these improve- 
ments are small in comparison with the 
tremendous value of the entire 3-mile belt 
here in controversy. But, however this may 
be, we are faced with the issue as to whether 
State or Nation has paramount rights in and 
power over this ocean belt, and that great 
national question is not dependent upon 
what expenses may have been incurred upon 
mistaken assumptions. Furthermore, we 
cannot know how many of these improve- 
ments are within and how many without the 
boundary of the marginal sea which can 
later be accurately defined. But beyond all 
this we cannot and do not assume that Con- 
gress, which has constitutional control over 
Government property, will execute its powers 
in such way as to bring about injustices to 
States, their subdivisions, or persons acting 
pursuant to their permission. See United 
States v. Texas (162 U. S. 1, 89, 90); Lee Wil- 
son & Co. V. United States (245 U. 5. 24, 32). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not apparent 
that in the sentences which have been 
frequently quoted by the proponents of 
the Holland joint resolution the Supreme 
Court is merely saying that Congress 
should do justice (a) to lessees drilling 
for oil under State laws, and (b) to pub- 
lic bodies and private persons who have 
filled land along the low-water mark ad- 
joining the open sea? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Anderson bill meets both of these 
tests, and is it not true also that it pro- 
vides that all existing leases taken out 
under State power shall be continued 
under the Federal control envisioned by 
the Anderson bill? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not further true 
that the Anderson bill provides that all 
land which has been filled in the past by 
public bodies or private persons, whether 
on inland waterways or on the open sea, 
shall have title vest in those public bodies 
or private persons? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not further true 
that the Anderson bill provides that all 
lands which are filled in the future on 
inland waters, whether by public bodies 
or private persons, shall have their title 
secure? 

Mr. NEELY, 
about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
further question? 

Mr, NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true also that 
under the Anderson bill all lands filled 
on the open sea on tidewaters, by public 
bodies, will have their title secure? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that all 
considerations of equity which the Court 
enjoined the Congress to consider have 
been met in the drafting of the Anderson 
bill? 
ga NEELY. Without question, that is 

e. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore it is not 
necessary, is it, for Congress to pass the 
Holland joint resolution in order to meet 
the advice and injunctions and trusts 
imposed by the Court upon Congress? 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, there is 
no cause or justification for the adoption 
of the Holland joint resolution. 

The concluding paragraph in the ma- 
jority opinion is as follows: 

We hold that the United States is entitled 
to the relief prayed for. The parties, or 
either of them, may, before September 15, 
1947, submit the form of decree to carry this 
opinion into effect, failing which the Court 
will prepare and enter an appropriate decree 
at the next term of Court. 

It is so ordered. 


There is a note to the effect that Mr. 
Justice Jackson took no part in the con- 
sideration or the decision of the case. 

Mr. President, I purpose at a later date, 
to read to the Senate two other decisions 
of the Supreme Court on this important 
question. For the present, I postpone 
that task, and now suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


There can be no doubt. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gore McCarthy 
Anderson Green McClellan 
Barrett Griswold Millikin 
Beall Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hendrickson Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Murray 
Bush Hoey Neely 
Butler, Md. Holland Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Payne 

yrd Hunt Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. C. 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Duff Knowland Taft 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer Tobey 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Welker 
Prear Mansfield Wiley 
George Martin Williams 
Gillette Maybank Young 
Goldwater McCarran 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the outset I wish to refer to the fact that 
some suggestions have been made in the 
debate on the pending joint resolution, 
and the amendments offered to it, that 
some who are speaking might be en- 
gaged in some kind of an effort to delay 
the final vote. I do not know whether 
that is true or not, but I do know that 
many of us are vitally and deeply inter- 
ested in the subject, and I want the 
Recorp to show that, insofar as I am 
concerned, feeling as I do about the per- 
tinent matters involved in the joint reso- 
lution, I would have made the remarks 
for the Recorp I am about to utter to- 
night whether the debate had taken 
2 days or 2 months, or as long as it 
might last. 

Mr. President, many times during my 
service as a Member of Congress, both in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate, I have had occasion many times 
not only to pass on bills similar to the 
measure now before the Senate but to 
engage in debates and discussions re- 
garding the whole tidelands matter, and 
on all occasions I have consistently op- 
posed proposals which have been sub- 
mitted to Congress, during the many 
years, similar to that now before the 
Senate. So, at least, I can plead guilty 
to being very consistent. 

The Hill amendment to the Anderson 
substitute proposes that revenues from 
the offshore oil, or any other natural 
resources which may be found in the bed 
of the ocean, shall be dedicated to the 
schools and the schoolchildren of this 
Nation. 

In my State alone, Mr. President, the 
funds needed in the next 8 years total 
more than $250,000,000, as estimated by 
our superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and I assume that particularly in 
those States which have a growing pop- 
ulation the ratio would be of a somewhat 
similar pattern. 

Mr. President, to justify my figures I 
should like to read at this point a portion 
of a letter from a very able superin- 


_ tendent of public instruction in my own 
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State, Pearl A. Wanamaker, dated Feb- 
ruay 26, 1953. She writes: 

I am pleased to inform you that the State 
of Washington will require $263,000,000 for 
public school construction during the next 
8 years. Cash and investment assets in the 
permanent school fund as of March 31, 
amounted to $56,161,456,51. The interest ac- 
cruing from the investments in this fund 
amounted to $1,497,771.08 for the period 
April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952. 


That is a recent statement of a con- 
servative estimate by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
Washington. I suspect that the figure 
as applied to the State of Washington 
would be somewhat comparable in other 
States, based upon population and school 
enrollments. 

Historically, we have used public lands 
of this Nation to support the schools. 
The Hill amendment conforms to this 
basic principle. In a real sense, though 
perhaps not legally, the submerged lands 
within our territorial waters are public 
lands, 

Mr. President, I am opposed to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13—the quitclaim 
measure. I intend to vote against it, as 
I have voted against similar measures. I 
support the substitute offered by the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. I shall vote for the Hill 
amendment to make revenues of offshore 
oil available to the schools of the Nation, 

Our school population is a growing 
population. Many of the States are find- 
ing great difficulty in meeting the grow- 
ing financial needs of the schools. As a 
matter of fact, I think we shall find that 
a study of the legislation passed by State 
legislatures which are now in session 
will disclose that most of their problems 
have revolved around the growing need 
for school funds. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the An- 
derson substitute would do a great deal 
to relieve the financial burdens of the 
various States of the Union which have 
this very serious problem. It will do a 
great deal to equalize within the 48 
States the school revenues and Federal 
aid to States for educational purposes 
on which this Congress and preceding 
Congresses have time and time again 
placed their stamp of approval. 

It seems to me that the Hill amend- 
ment is not only consistent with our 
school policy of Federal aid to education, 
but it also parallels many of the other 
things we have done, even in the begin- 
ning, when our public lands were first 
devoted to school purposes. 

In my State the school lands which 
were conveyed to the States by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of entering 
statehood have done much to add to the 
revenue of the schools and have given 
us one of the finest educational systems 
not only in this country, but in the world, 
I think the Hill amendment follows 
through on that same pattern. It will 
help not only some of the States which 
have been backward, because of finan- 
cial problems, in establishing good school 
systems, good schoolhouses, good main- 
tenance, and good pay to teachers, but it 
will help considerably in other ways. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 has been called many names. It has 
been called the tidelands oil bill, the 
submerged lands bill, the giveaway bill, 
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the oily bill, the oil-grab bill, the Holland 
bill, and the Submerged Lands Act, By 
whatever name, the measure is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the people 
of the United States. It should not be 
enacted, not even to salvage campaign 
promises, whether they were made by 
Republicans, Democrats, or the President 
of the United States. 

It is commonly known, of course, as 
the Holland joint resolution. There is 
no refiection on our distinguished friend 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] in that con- 
nection. It has been given many names 
in our discussion of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Washington recollect that 
during the drought there was a terrible 
situation confronting the schools 
throughout the Northwest? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. It was very 
pathetic. The more we can get for the 
schools the greater they can build the 
educational system we have started in 
America, so that such a situation cannot 
happen again. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that delegations from all over 
the Northwest came to Washington beg- 
ging for assistance? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that in my State, at least, they 
received nearly $2 million? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We received a sub- 
stantial amount comparable to our pop- 
ulation. Without it we would have had 
a terrible time, as would the State of 
North Dakota if it had not received such 
assistance. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the 
Holland joint resolution has been given 
a great many names, but whatever 
names it has been called, it seems to me 
it is detrimental to the interests of the 
people of the United States. I do not 
think it should be passed, in spite of the 
fact that it is in response to a campaign 
promise. 

In the past session of the Congress, 
with reference to the quitclaim bill, 
pressure came from some friends in my 
own State. Pressure has come from 
California, Texas, and from many rep- 
resentatives armed with maps, seeking to 
demonstrate that Congress could give to 
Texas, California, or any other State a 
10-mile strip and still have plenty of 
natural resources left over on the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. President, on several occasions, 
when similar bills have been before the 
Congress, many of the people in my own 
State came to me, I think, under a mis- 
apprehension. I suppose the same is true 
in the case of North Dakota. A great 
deal of pressure was brought. I think 
many persons had a complete misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the pro- 
posed legislation. Some of its propon- 
ents, on the outside, spread a great deal 
of propaganda in many States, particu- 
larly coastal States, intimating that if 
the measure were not passed—that was 
eyen prior to the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions—the title to lands of the inland 
waterways, of which there are hundreds 
of square miles in my State, namely, in 
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Puget Sound, would be in doubt. Many 
persons thought the titles to the oyster 
beds and clam beds would be in doubt. 
Of course, they now know that nothing 
is further from the truth. Those who 
oppose the tidelands bill and those who 
are in favor of it never claimed that it 
should apply to any of the inland water- 
ways of the United States. But they 
stirred up propaganda in the States. 
The issue before the Senate now has 
completely settled that matter, and I 
think it is clearly understood by the peo- 
ple that the title of the proposed legisla- 
tion is a misnomer. 

The tidelands are generally spoken of, 
legally and otherwise, as the lands be- 
tween high and low tide. We are not 
even speaking of that land. The ques- 
tion of title to it has been agreed upon 
by the proponents and opponents of the 
pending issue. It has been agreed that 
such lands are not included in the joint 
resolution. So we are speaking only 
about lands below low tide and the lands 
out in the ocean, around the actual 
ocean area of the United States. We are 
not referring to inland waterways. 

Mr. President, it is as though the ad- 
vocates of the pending proposal were 
Saying, “You can give away, to 3 or 4 
States, submerged lands containing mil- 
lions of barrels of oil, and still have 
plenty left over for the other 44 or 45 
States.” That statement has been made 
propagandawise, and it may be true, 
But I know it has been used often, not 
only as a means of pressure, but as an 
ag a for the pending joint resolu- 

on. 

The question thus stated becomes one 
which no Senator could conscientiously 
support. Such an argument has no solid 
foundation either in law or in equity. 

The real issue, if there is any issue at 
all, is whether it is sound public policy 
for Congress to reverse the Supreme 
Court of the United States by dividing, 
splitting, and sharing national sov- 
ereignty and related wealth with the 
coastal States to the detriment of all 
48 States. I think that is the simple 
question here involved. 

Among other things, the proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13 and its 
predecessors have sought to make this a 
States’ rights issue. Letters in my file 
from my own governor, the Governor of 
the State of Washington, and the at- 
torney general of my own State, both 
of them personal friends of mine, indi- 
cate that they have misunderstood the 
issue. We have discussed the situation 
on many occasions. However, I have 
found that the understanding at home 
now is a great deal better than it was 
2, 3, 4, or 5 years ago, when similar pro- 
posals were before Congress, because the 
people are now beginning to understand 
all the facts involved. Some persons still 
disagree. I have no quarrel with them, 
as long as all the facts are laid on the 
table, and they can reach their own con- 
scientious conclusions. However, there 
are letters in my file from the Governor 
and the attorney general of the State of 
Washington which allege that the issue 
before Congress is whether the States 
shall be absorbed by the Federal Govern- 
ment or whether the rights of the States 
will be observed. In effect, these letters 
state that the States own the submerged 
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lands seaward of the low-water mark, 
that the Federal Government is trying to 
take those lands away from the States, 
and that the States’ rights must be pro- 
tected. If that contention were correct, 
I should be the first to rise on the floor 
of the Senate to insist that the rights 
of the States should be protected. But 
it seems to me that the truth is that 
States’ rights are not involved at all. 

Under our Constitution, the Founding 
Fathers established a Supreme Court 
and clothed it with the responsibility of 
deciding controversies between States, 
and between States and the Federal 
Government. Pursuant to its high re- 
sponsibility, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has spoken on the issue 
now under consideration, not once, but 
three times. 

Speaking on the contention that the 
States own the submerged offshore oil 
lands—perhaps I should say not only 
oil lands, but should include any other 
resources off shore—the Supreme Court, 
in the California case, said: 

The State of California has no title there- 
to or property interest therein. 


Likewise, I quote from the Supreme 
Court decision in the Texas case: 

‘The State of Texas has no title thereto or 
property interest therein. 


In another case, that of the State of 
Louisiana, the Supreme Court said: 


The State of Louisiana has no title there- 
to or property interest therein. 


I must say that that is not only a flat, 
clear, and unequivocal statement, but 
surely it is consistent, so far as legal 
wording is concerned. The Supreme 
Court said, without hedging and with- 
out qualification, that those States did 
not own submerged lands. It said they 
had no property rights in such lands. 
Therefore the highest tribunal in the 
United States has decided the issue of 
States’ rights. 

The rights of States are not in jeop- 
ardy, and they never have been, so far 
as past, present, or future ownership 
of submerged lands is concerned. The 
Federal Government is not taking any- 
thing away from the States. We can- 
not take away that which the States 
never owned in the first place; nor, may 
I add, can we “restore” lands concern- 
ing which the Supreme Court has said 
the States of Texas, Louisiana, and Cal- 
ifornia have “no title thereto or prop- 
erty interest therein.” 

We would not be giving this land to 
the Federal Government. The joint res- 
olution would take land away from the 
Federal Government and would give it 
to other people. So it seems to me that 
the States rights question is not an issue 
in this case. 

Of course, I know that the loser of a 
lawsuit never likes the verdict. Never- 
theless, in this matter, the Supreme 
Court rendered its verdict not once, but 
three times. I know that sometimes 
after a court has rendered a verdict it is 
Said, “Well, I was not adequately repre- 
sented. There were some things to be 
said that were not said.” 

As a matter of fact, in our judicial 
procedure there is provision for a retrial 
upon new evidence. Judges sometimes 
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grant new trials when new evidence can 
be presented. Sometimes, if a person is 
poorly or inadequately represented, 
courts have the right to grant new trials. 
But if Senators consider the type of rep- 
resentation that was had by the States, 
and also by the intervenors, they will 
find that there was not only the best 
representation in the United States, but 
also the highest priced. I am certain 
all the facts were presented to the Court. 
These cases took a long time to present. 
There was not a single matter involved 
in the whole issue that was not brought 
up and discussed before the Court, not 
only for weeks, but for months. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I feel certain the Sen- 
ator would not want his statement to 
stand without having it called to his 
attention that in the Texas case the 
court denied Texas the right to in- 
troduce evidence. So the facts which 
Texas placed before the Senate com- 
mittee in the hearings were not heard 
or considered by the court before its de- 
cision was rendered against Texas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But Texas had the 
right to produce evidence so far as it 
presented legal briefs. Briefs usually 
contain some evidence. 

Mr. DANIEL. Only the law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is a 
lawyer, and a good one. He knows that 
evidence may be introduced. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator know 
of any way in which to get evidence be- 
fore a court, when the court votes to 
deny the litigant the right to introduce 
evidence? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Texas that when I speak of evidence, I 
am speaking of all the legal facts in- 
volved. Of course, it is not evidence as 
we know it in a civil or a criminal case 
as to what happened or did not happen 
with respect to the actions of persons. 
But all the legal evidence that was avail- 
able was included in all the briefs. Ido 
not mean evidence in the sense of what 
persons did. Undoubtedly the Senator 
presented all the legal facts involved, 
together with all the legal documents, 
constitutions, and enabling acts, perti- 
nent to the issue. 

Mr. DANIEL. So that the Senator 
may clearly understand me, I went be- 
fore the Supreme Court with two large 
cardboard boxes full of documents, in- 
cluding diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Republic of Texas and the 
United States, and other evidence in 
writing, which showed that those who 
made the agreement with Texas intend- 
ed that Texas should retain the lands 
under the waters as well as the dry land. 

The Court refused to hear that evi- 
dence, and by a vote of 4 to 3 decided 
the case on the pleadings alone, saying 
that “equal footing” was all that it was 
necessary to consider. The court did 
not hear the evidence which is now be- 
fore the Congress. I merely wished to 
make myself clear. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is a little 
greater latitude in what the Senator has 
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just said, but I am sure the distinguished 
then attorney general of Texas argued at 
least the substance of the facts which 
he had in the boxes. 

Mr. DANIEL. I asked the Court to 
hear the evidence, but the Court refused 
to do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Court heard 
the Senator, I am sure. The Court said, 
“We will not take that into considera- 
tion.” However, I think the Court heard 
the Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

F Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is common prac- 
tice in the courts to give judgment on 
the pleadings. That is to say, the plead- 
ings set forth the claims which are made, 
and the proof which it is claimed the 
parties have. The report will say, “Not- 
withstanding that, decision is rendered 
on the basis of what the pleadings 
show.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the dis- 
tinguished then attorney general from 
Texas did everything he could. The 
point I make is that in all these cases 
the subject was well considered by those 
involved on both sides. It was not con- 
sidered lightly. The decision was not 
made without a great deal of delibera- 
tion, a great deal of study, and a great 
deal of controversy. 

As I have previously stated, it seems 
to me that the States’ rights issue in this 
connection is covered to some extent by. 
the three Supreme Court decisions. It 
seems to me that that question has been 
decided, and that the States’ rights is- 
sue should not be a part of this argu- 
ment. 

There is another line of argument 
running through some of the letters 
which I have personally received on this 
subject. I presume other Senators have 
also received letters. I have received 
letters from officials and people of my 
State, and I presume other Senators 
have received similar letters from the 
people of their States, States in which 
no oil has been discovered and nothing 
of value is known to exist beyond low 
tide out to the 3-mile limit, or out to any 
Continental Shelf which may exist. 

Some officials in my State have said 
that we might discover gas or oil in the 
submerged lands off the State of Wash- 
ington or the State of Oregon or other 
States which have seacoasts. They say, 
“You Senators should vote for this 
measure, because if we strike oil the 
treasury of the State will benefit in pro- 
portion.” 

In effect they are saying, “Whether 
we have the right to these lands or not, 
you, Senator MAcnuson, should vote for 
this measure because the State of Wash- 
ington might possibly benefit there- 
from.” I think this line of argument is 
entirely specious. In effect, it places 
the dollar sign ahead of what is just, 
what is right, what is equitable, and 
what is best for the country at large. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
dollar sign is written all over this joint 
resolution. 

I do not think any Senator should vote 
for this or any other legislation merely 
because his State might get a few more 
dollars at the expense of the people of 
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other States. I do not believe that 
thinking people in my State who under- 
stand the problem would want any of 
their representatives in Congress so to 
vote, even if they did benefit financially. 
The truth of the matter is that, having 
had some legislative experience, it is my 
judgment that if the Hill amendment 
were passed and we did find some re- 
sources or oil off the State of Washing- 
ton, we might fare better under the pro- 
visions of that amendment than if we 
were to take it on ourselves. At least 
we would be protected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under the Anderson amendment 3742 
percent of all Federal revenues derived 
inside the three-nautical-mile limit 
would go to the adjoining coastal States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That istrue. How- 
ever, with all due respect to State leg- 
islatures—and I once served in the State 
legislature—if we should discover oil or 
gas I do not believe that the State legis- 
lature could make any better deal for 
the State of Washington with respect to 
something which I think belongs to the 
48 States than we would make under the 
provisions of the Hill amendment. The 
people of the State of Washington would 
be protected. The Anderson substitute 
would do that. I think the people of the 
State of Washington would probably be 
glad to avoid the necessity of having to 
negotiate. The Anderson amendment 
represents a protection for them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

è Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, familiar with the provisions of 
the constitution of his own State. Iam 
Sure he knows that one of the very 
strongest, if not the strongest, consti- 
tutional claim to tidelands under nav- 
igable waters possessed by any State is 
possessed by his State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I have the 
constitution before me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the Senator 
mind reading into the Recorp paragraph 
17 of the constitution of his State, and 
commenting on the meaning of it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
Florida will bear with me, a portion of 
my address tonight is devoted to that 
subject, as related both to the enabling 
act and the constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the Senator 
be gracious enough to discuss not only 
section 17 of the constitution of his 
State, which specifically claims for his 
State actual ownership of everything 
under navigable waters in his State, but 
also section 24, which specifically states 
that the boundary of the State is 1 ma- 
rine league off the coast of the State in 
the Pacific Ocean, and comment with 
reference to those two sections? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have some com- 
ment regarding those two sections. Also 
I should like to discuss the enabling act 
and the section of the constitution re- 
lating to title. 

As I have previously stated, I do not 
believe that any thinking people in my 


I yield for a ques- 
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State who understand all the facts would 
want any representative from that State 
to vote for a measure merely because, 
leaving aside all other considerations, it 
would give the State some extra dollars. 
I should think the people of my State 
would be willing, as right-thinking peo- 
ple, which they are, to forego any such 
activity on the part of any of their rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, and allow 
them to do what they think is the just 
and right thing to do, as it relates to all 
their neighbors in the 47 other States. 
That is what this measure seems to be 
all about. 

If I were thinking only of the dollars 
involved, I might well vote against Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 on that basis 
alone. It is possible that there may be 
some oil or gas off the coast of Wash- 
ington State. To date, however, it has 
not been definitely proved. Whether or 
not there is oil or gas in the submerged 
lands, or how much there is, is, of course, 
still a matter of speculation. The quit- 
claim bill, however, proposes to give to 
the States of Texas, California, and 
Louisiana a definitely known asset in 
which the State of Washington, I believe, 
has a just share. On the basis of school 
population, the share is estimated at 
from almost $745 million to $1,862,000,- 
000. Some estimates run as high as $4 
billion. That figure represents the share 
of the asset itself, and not royalties. 

On the basis of the dollar sign, there- 
fore, the question should be, “Should I 
vote to retain for Washington State its 
share in the known oil reserves, or should 
I vote to give those away now in the hope 
that at some future date greater quan- 
tities of oil or gas may be discovered in 
our own submerged lands in the Pacific 
Ocean?” 

I refuse to base my decision upon the 
dollar sign. As I have previously stated, 
the question here really is, “What seems 
to be equitable, and what is best for the 
48 States of the United States?” 

While we are on the subject of Wash- 
ington State and its welfare, I wish to 
comment briefly on the legal claims 
which have been advanced asserting 
State ownership in the submerged lands 
off the coast of Washington. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

x Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. GORE. Before the distinguished 
Senator from Washington embarks upon 
a discussion of the legal claims of the 
States, would he express his opinion, 
either in agreement or disagreement 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
that, even though we assume, for the 
sake of argument, that the Congress has 
the power to dispose of these properties, 
however great they may be now, and 
whatever their potential values may be, 
would we not still come back to the basic 
question which the Senator has just 
stated, that is, whether it is right or 
wrong, and what are the equities in- 
volved as between the 48 States and the 
peoples thereof? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. | I think the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
is entirely correct. I think that should 
be the basis of our vote on the joint res- 
olution. . I said before that I did not 
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think my people would want me to do 
other than that, despite the fact that 
we might—and I use the word “might” 
with capital letters—that we might 
someday find some oil out there. Just 
the same, I still think we should do what 
is right and just. 

I will say to my friend from Tennes- 
see that we have something else out 
there that we want to develop. We have 
some great assets in the State of Wash- 
ington. We have a lot of Federal land, 
and we have a lot of minerals on that 
land, We may even have oil. We have 
never adopted the policy of retaining the 
right to the oil and the gas and min- 
erals under those lands. I say, if we 
are going to start on this question, let 
us give every State the whole business, 
We have some other big and valuable 
assets, which are even more valuable 
to us in some respects than all the oil 
that could possibly be discovered off 
the coast of Texas or Louisiana. We 
have some great hydroelectric dams that 
will continue to exist. They will not 
run out like oil will someday. They 
exist for two or three or four hundred 
years. Why not give them away? The 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], if the press quoted him cor- 
rectly, said that we should sell some 
power dams to private interests. He 
has a perfect right to feel that way 
about it, However, the citizens of my 
State disagree with him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Are those hydroelectric 
dams to which the Senator has made 
reference within the historic boundaries 
of the State of Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GORE. There is no question that 
they are not 3 leagues beyond the bound- 
ary of the State? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. No; they are in- 
side the State. 

Mr. GORE. Can the distinguished 
Senator see them, or are they submerged 
under several fathoms of water? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; one can look at 
nee in all their glory. They rise up 

en, 

Mr. GORE. Then the distinguished 
Senator from Washington thinks that in 
the event Congress, in its generosity, if 
the Court decides that Congress has the 
right to dispose of the people’s rights to 
properties, and in its largess gives this 
property to the people of a few States, 
the senior Senator from Washington, 
along with his distinguished colleague, 
may come to Congress and suggest that 
the State of Washington would accept 
title to those dams? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. The Senator may 
yield only for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CAPE- 
HART in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield for a question? 
ane Senator may yield only for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee asked a question. 

Mr. GORE. I asked a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a 
rather long question, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, does 
my distinguished colleague yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WELKER. Did the Senator from 
Washington ever hear—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. The distinguished Senator 
from Idaho made a statement. He did 
not ask a question. 

Mr. WELKER. I started to ask a 
‘question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will decide that it is a question. 
We do not want to become too technical 
tonight.. It is getting a little late. 

Mr..WELKER. Did the Senator from 
Washington ever hear the junior Sena- 
tor from Idaho advocate the sale of any 
powerplant or multipurpose dam in the 
State of Washington, Idaho, or any- 
where else, other than the TVA in Ten- 
nessee? 

= Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I said that 
the newspapers quoted the Senator from 
Idaho, as I read the report, to the ef- 
fect that he had made the statement 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. Perhaps the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee is familiar with 
it. I agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that he did not refer to the dams in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. WELKER: Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 
further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I recall, the 
article referred to the Tennesese Valley 

“Authority, I believe. However, I do not 
see much difference between a Federal 
dam on the Tennessee River and one on 
the Columbia River. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. TI yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Is the Senator from 
Washington in favor of the Columbia 

“Valley Authority? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator from 
‘Washington know that the Senator from 
Idaho differs with him on that question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes; very much 
so. That is a broad problem, of course. 
I introduced a bill 2 or 3 years ago in that 
connection. I am in favor of some ad- 
ministration for the valley. It was a long 
bill. There are a great many provisions 
in it. I have stated on many occasions 
that we had no pride of authorship in the 
bill. We felt that perhaps the time had 
come when we should have some sort of 
management established, not necessarily 
word for word or blueprint for blueprint 
with the TVA, but that some kind of 
management should be established. Of 
course, we have different problems out 
there. i 

We were talking about the Columbia 
River Authority. I have made many 
statements on the subject in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record and on public plat- 
forms and in newspapers, and every- 
where else, that many of us felt that way 
about it. We introduced a bill with the 
idea that we would hold lengthy hear- 
ings in the field out there, but with no 
intention of going ahead with it until 
we could get all our heads together and 
consider amendments, and so forth. We 
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felt that the time was coming, or perhaps 
had arrived, where we must have some 
kind of management established. We 
have had a great deal of duplication in- 
volving many Government agencies, 
We were going to provide for local con- 
trol. That is what Iam in favor of, and 
I have always been in favor of it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON... I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I will ask the Senator 
from Washington if it is not a fact that 
the Senator from Idaho has always ad- 
vocated the Government's not going into 
the power business, the law business, or 
any other business? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as I know, 
the Senator from Idaho has always ad- 
vocated that. I think the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington has always advo- 
cated that also, except where a great 
natural resource was going to waste, and 
private enterprise did not do anything 
about it, or did not want to do anything 
about it, or when it was too big for-pri- 
vate enterprise to handle or it could not 
handle it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield further? 

Mr..MAGNUSON. That is my policy, 
and I have stuck to it all the time that 
I have been in the Senate, and I still stick 
to it now. I think, without the Federal 
Government going into the Columbia 
River, we would not have had dams, 
which have been the whole basis of our 
economic foundation and have been the 
basis of developing thousands of jobs 
and the hundreds of corporate free en- 
terprises that dot our countryside out 
there. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. TI yield. Incident- 
ally, it has given us the cheapest hydro- 
electric power rate in the whole world. 

Mr. WELKER. Paid for by the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 


. the Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
minute for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was not paid 
for by the American taxpayers. The 
Federal Government loaned: us money 
with which to build it; and we are pay- 
ing it back with interest, and we are 
about 7 years ahead of schedule. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. WELKER. I will ask my distin- 
guished colleague from the State of 
Washington, since he believes in Federal 
control through a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority power business, if he would not 
then agree to have all the timber re- 
sources or the mineral resources, and all 
other natural resources which have been 
given to us by God, controlled by the 
Government of the United States? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no more 
comparison there than why we do not 
have a public road. It is because public 
power is in the nature of a public utility. 
Of course, private industry has developed 
our timber resources and they have 
done a good job of it. Private industry 
has developed our mines, and they have 
done a good job. But the private power 
people, until 20 years ago, did not do a 
good job in developing that great natu- 
ral resource in our area. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield further 
for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator from 
Washington mean to indicate that pri- 
vate power corporations have not done 
a pretty good job in the Northwest? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I do not indicate 
any such thing. I did not say that. I 
said they did not do a good job in devel- 
oping great dams. They did not do a 
no job in developing rural electrifica- 

on, 

Mr, WELKER. If they had the ad- 
vantages of TVA or CVA—which the 
Senator from Washington advocates— 
let me ask the distinguished Senator why 
they could not do a good job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In many cases the 
job was too big—for instance, as in the 
case of the financing of a very large 
multiple-purpose dam. I do not believe 
the financing of a large project, such as 
Grand Coulee, could have been under- 
taken 20 years ago by the private util- 
ities. That was not their fault. Such 
projects, involving flood control and all 
the other features and programs which 
go with a multiple-purpose dam, such as 
those in the Columbia Basin project and 
in other multiple-purpose projects, were 
simply too large for the private groups to 
undertake. That was not their fault. 
They did a good job as far as they could. 
However, that section of the country was 
developing, and the whole area needed 
more development. ` 

I never have said that. the private 
groups did not do a good job within their 
limited means, but they were quite lim- 


-ited in what they could do. 


But, by the same token, they opposed 
the other developments. 

Mr. WELKER. With the taxpayers 
of the United States putting up the 
money and paying the interest, how 
could anybody fail to do a good job? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not think the 
taxpayers are paying the interest. 

Mr. WELKER. Who built them then, 
if not the American taxpayers? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They were built 
with the use of Federal Government 
funds, provided by the American tax- 
payers; but I just got through telling 
the Senator from Idaho that those funds 
were not made available as appropria- 
tions to the people of our section of the 
country. ‘Those funds were made avail- 
able merely in the form of a loan, which 
we are paying back with interest. 

Mr. WELKER. Could not private en- 
terprise do the same thing, if the same 
conveniences and the same grants were 
made available to them, under the same 
principle, and with no requirement to 
pay interest? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. There has been 
no failure to pay interest; we are paying 
interest. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in the past there has never been a pro- 
posal by a private-power company to 
build a multiple-purpose project of any 
size on the Columbia River? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That iscorrect. Of 
course, my colleague and I know—as 
does the Senator from Idaho, I am 
sure—that private groups could not un- 
dertake the multiple-purpose projects, 
merely by virtue of the very nature of 
those projects. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me for another 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in the case of Grand Coulee Dam, 
with a total estimated cost, when com- 
pleted, of $750 million, all the power fea- 
tures of the dam will be paid for with in- 
terest, and, of course, including the prin- 
cipal cost of the project?. Is it not also 
a fact that the reclamation features will 
be paid back without interest? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not also a fact 
that the. only item charged off, so to 
speak—of a total cost of $750 million— 
is $1 million for flood control? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; namely, the 
portion of the project which the engi- 
neers decide, after study, is properly 
allocable to flood control. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
although the Columbia River has been 
threading its way through British Co- 
lumbia, Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon for centuries, no. private power 
company ever took the trouble to build 
a dam on that river, except for a very, 
very small project which was constructed 
by the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

_ at Rock Island? ; A 
Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
As I have said, I do not wish to be critical 
of the private groups. 
In this connection, let me refer to the 
reclamation developments. The first 
reclamation law was passed in 1902; we 
have just celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of reclamation in the United States. 
That law was passed under’ the admin- 
istration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Idaho, that the explanation of the situ- 
ation in these cases is that no private 
group would do the entire job that is 
done by a multi-purpose dam. 
- Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me for a further 
“question? 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
Mr. JACKSON. Would it not be un- 
-~ fair to ask a private utility to build a 
multi-purpose project which would in- 
volve more than the production of 
power—in other words, which would in- 
volve navigation, flood control, and irri- 
gation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course it would, 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
@ private utility that is interested in 
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building a dam, builds the dam for the 

obvious purpose of producing power? 
Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. Of 

course, in many cases there is question 


about the site of the dam. 


Of course the private groups could not 
handle multiple-purpose projects. I 
merely point out that the Government 
has done this job, and has done it well; 
and the result has motivated to the great 
benefit of the interests and welfare of the 
people of that immediate area and the 
people of all parts of that area, including 
Washington, Idaho, California, and many 
other areas, and also including Arizona, 
of course. For instance, I understand 
there is a project known as the Central 
Arizona project. I have voted for it on 
many occasions, because I think all the 
other sections of the country should have 
the benefits that our section of the coun- 
try has been able to obtain by means of 
this program. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield for another question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact 
that the first multiple-purpose project, 
namely, Roosevelt Dam, in the State of 
Arizona, which provides power and irri- 
gation outside the city of Phoenix, Ariz., 
was initiated by a great Republican, 
Theodore Roosevelt? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what I 
have read. I know that project has 
done a great job for the people of Ari- 
zona; and I suspect that that project, 
too, could not have been initiated or 
completed by private groups. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in the case of that project and in the 
case of other fine undertakings in the 
West of a multiple-purpose nature pro- 
vision was made, in connection with the 
sale of power, for preference for munici- 
pal purposes? Furthermore, is it not a 
fact that the preference provision was 
recommended, and later was enacted 
into law, during the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and it is a 
part of the basic law; and I think it has 
been a good part. It has made it pos- 
sible for cheap power to be produced, 
particularly at Government dams, or in 
connection with a power pool composed 
of power from both Government sources 
and private sources; and that arrange- 
‘ment has made it possible to allow mu- 
nicipalities and rural-electrification co- 
operatives to, obtain power first. If 
there is sufficient power, the preference 
clause does not mean so very much; but 
in many cases it is most important. . 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
the next multiple-purpose project—and, 
incidentally, one of the largest im the 
United -States—was the Boulder Dam 
project on the Colorado River, now re- 
ferred to as the Hoover Dam project, 
which project provides power, irrigation, 
and flood control; and is it not a fur- 
ther fact that that project was initiated 
by former President Herbert Hoover, 
with Federal funds? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
That is why I was so astounded by Mr. 
Hoover’s statement of the other day, 
during a nationwide broadcast—it was a 
week ago Sunday, I believe—when he ad- 
vocated that all these power-producing 
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dams and multiple-purpose dams, in- 
cluding the one he so brilliantly initi- 
ated, be turned over to private interests. 
I think those were the words he used. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. T yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Washington has referred to Hoover. Dam 
or Boulder Dam. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not speak of 
it; my colleague called it to my at- 
tention. 

Mr. WELKER. Well, both Senators 
from Washington are together in con- 
nection with this matter, so I assume 
that what the Senator from Washington 
just said is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; fortunately 
we are. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask the Senator 
from Washington if it is not a fact that 
at Boulder Dam, or Hoover Dam, pri- 
vate enterprise is permitted to buy. the 
power at the bus bar and to sell it to the 
public at a reasonable rate, instead of 
being totally shut out of the picture by a 
Federal authority setup. controlled by 
executive rulings? , 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I do not know; I 
cannot answer the question of my friend, 
the Senator from Idaho. I simply. do 
not know what the arrangement is in 
connection with the sale of power at 
Hoover Dam. I do know the arrange- 
ment in connection with the sale of 
power in the case of the Bonneville Au- 
thority, but I am not familiar with the 
arrangement at Hoover Dam, 

However, I have alway been opposed 
to the sale of power at the bus bar, so 
long as public bodies, such as munici- 
palities or rural electrification units, 
needed the power. I have always been 
opposed to having the private power 
groups purchase power at the bus bar, 
and then: distribute it. Of course, in- 
variably today the private power groups 
wish to have the Government build the 
dams and then sell the power from the 
dams to the private groups. at the bus 
bar, and then permit the private groups 
to distribute the power...I have always 
thought the people could have cheaper 
power if that policy were not followed. 

What is done at Hoover Dam, I do 
not know. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
another. question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Will the Senator from 
Washington. please tell the Senate the 
exact market price obtained for power 
at Grand Coulee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON.. I do not think the 
market price at one dam can be esti- 
mated. 

Mr.. WELKER. I have asked the 
question. Can the Senator from Wash- 
ington answer the question, or can he not 
answer it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am trying to an- 
swer the question the Senator from 
Idaho has asked. However, the power is 
put into a pool. : As the Senator knows, 
in our section of the country the power 
comes from the Seattle City Light Co., 
from Rock Island Dam, which is a pri- 
vate dam, and from Grand Coulee; and 
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in December power will come from the 
first generator at McNary Dam. It is 
going to come from all those sources. I 
do not know whether there are figures 
as to what each dam charges per kilo- 
watt. I know what the figure is when it 
is sold. It is $17.50 per kilowatt a year. 

Mr. JACKSON and Mr. WELKER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield; and if 
so, to’ whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I do 
not think that is fair, when I am asking 
a series of questions. I submit I should 
be permitted to continue. I really in- 
tend to make my questions brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield further to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask the Senator to 
tell me whether Bonneville Power Com- 
pany or Grand Coulee, or any of the 
multiple-purpose institutions or dams 
in the Northwest, pay any interest on 
the money advanced to them by the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why, 
they do. 

Mr. WELKER. How? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They pay it into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. WELKER. I want the Senator to 
tell me how it is paid, and how much. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Itis paid into the 
Treasury of the United States as reve- 
nues and receipts from the Bonneville 
Authority. 

Mr. WELKER. Can the Senator tell 
me how much interest has been paid since 
the construction of Grand Coulee Dam? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will get the fig- 
ures for the Senator and put them in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator will do 
that, I will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot give it 
in dollars and cents, but I will give that 
information to the Senator. I now 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I have yielded to 
my colleague. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, is it 
not a fact that in amortizing the power 
features of a dam, consideration is given 
to the fact that the principal, the capital 
investment, must be paid back over a 
period of, say 40, 50, or 60 years, what- 
ever the amortization period may be? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is 40 years. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is 40 years in some 
cases, and, I assume, 50 years in others. 
Is it not a fact that in computing the 
amortization, allowance is made for the 
going rate on servicing the debt—in 
other words, what Uncle Sam has to pay 
in servicing the debt? Is not that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct, 
yes; and I will get the figures as to what 
the rate is. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact, there- 
fore, that in connection with all power 
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features of all dams constructed by the 
Government, either through the Corps 
of Engineers or through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, outside of the TVA area, 
the entire costs, including interest, are 
paid back to the American taxpayer 
through payments into the Treasury? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, that is 
so. That is what we have been doing 
for years, 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
after 40 years the Government recovers 
its investment, and it becomes an addi- 
tional asset to the United States Treas- 
ury and to the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, And avery valu- 
able asset, I may say to my colleague. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
at the present time the Bonneville Power 
Administration is not only meeting the 
amortization schedule—that is, payment 
on the capital investment and interest— 
but is ahead of schedule, and is it not 
also a fact that there is an overall net 
to the United States Treasury after al- 
lowance for the capital investment and 
the interest? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Bonneville is not 
only ahead of schedule, it is away ahead 
of schedule; and 2 years ago, as I recall, 
they had accumulated sufficient revenues 
to put them 7 year's ahead of schedule. 

Mr. JACKSON. - Is it not a fact that 
in the Pacific Northwest, in many in- 
stances, the private utilities are obtain- 
ing most of their power from the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, so that it 
cannot be said that there is discrimina- 
tion in that regard? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, that is correct. 
They are a part of the pool. The power 
from certain dams goes into the pool 
from which private utilities take it out 
and sell it to the consumers. 

Mr. JACKSON. In the case of the 
Portland General Power Co. is it not true 
that almost two-thirds of all the power 
it sells comes.from the Bonneville Power 
Administration? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know the 
figures, as perhaps my colleague knows 
them, but I know about the others who 
are in the pool. As a matter of fact, in 
my section of the country there is very 
little controversy between the private 
power people and the public power people 
as to the distribution of the cheap elec- 
trical power developed at Bonneville. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
has been very successful in selling the 
cheap power to its customers, and; as 
my colleague has said, not only has 
money been made for the Government, 
but the dams are being amortized. They 
are going to become a valuable asset to 
all the people of the country. They have 
made life much more pleasant in the 
Pacific Northwest, where many indus- 
tries obtain the cheapest rate in the 
world. I may say that to my friend 
from North Dakota, and I know his 
State is rapidly approaching a similar 
situation, since the REA really serves 
about 97 percent of the people in that 
area. 'I suppose the percentage might 
be 100, but there may still be about 3 
percent of the people who do not have 
electricity, though it is still there for 
them if they want it. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the senior Senator 
from Washington recognize, as I do, that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Idaho is a very generous and fair man? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not catch the 
first part of the question, but I agree 
with the latter part of it. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee inquired whether: the senior ' 
Senator from Washington recognizes 
that our distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Idaho, is very fair 
and generous. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes; I do so 
recognize: him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is the senior Senator 
from Washington aware of the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho re- 
ceived an invitation to come to the great 
State of Tennessee a few weeks ago, and 
that he accepted the hospitality? 

Pash MAGNUSON. I read about that, 

0. 

Mr. GORE. Is the senior Senator 
from. Washington aware of the fact that 
Tennessee went Republican last No- 
vember? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, I am aware 
that there were several States that did, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. In view of that, how can 
the Senator explain the fact that our 
distinguished, generous, and fair col- 
league wants to pick on Tennessee and 
to sell the TVA? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

; Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WELKER. I think I have the ex- 
planation. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator will require 
unanimous consent for that. I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton be permitted to yield to the junior 
Senator from Idaho for the purpose of 
making a brief statement, without 
prejudicing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I en- 
joyed very much my visit to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in the very heart of the 
TVA belt. In a’ press release issued 
prior to my Lincoln Day speech, I stated 
I felt that the TVA should be sold to 
independent bondholders of the United 
States as one way of reducing the huge 
national debt. I never believed that the 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Mitchell, should, within 
a few hours thereafter, go out to the 
capital of my State to make a willfully 
false statement about the remarks I 
made there. I may say to my friend, 
the Senator from Tennessee, that not 
once in my remarks on the occasion of 
the Lincoln Day address did I ever even 
discuss the Government's going into busi- 
ness, or anything of the kind. But 
since the Senator has requested it, I 
may say my whole philosophy is that the 
Government should not engage in any 
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more business activity. -We have too 
big a Government as it is. 

Now, Mr.- President, if the senior Sen- 
‘ator from Washington will yield, I would 
like to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the floor. 

Mr, MAGNUSON, Is the Senator 
through with the floor, now? 

Mr. WELKER. Oh, no; let the Sen- 
ator yield tome. I have heard his great 
debate with respect to Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, and other big projects in the 
Northwest. I ask the Senator whether 
he can tell the taxpayers of the Nation 
how much for upkeep and maintenance 
the different dams. or authorities have 
paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not under- 
stand the Senator’s question. How 
‘much upkeep and maintenance? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much have 
they paid? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To the United 
States? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes, 
‘anything for it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
-efer to upkeep and maintenance of the 
dams? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is taken care 
of by their own revenues, 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can get the fig- 
ures. We will have the figures in the 
Appropriations Committee next week, I 
think. The authorities generally come 
in with the report. : 

Mr. WELKER. Iam sure the Senator 
can obtain the figures. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

e UPON. I yield for a ques- 
n. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam sorry I have in- 
terrupted the Senator. 

Mr: MAGNUSON. Oh, I am glad to 
have the Senator interrupt, in view of the 
fact that the hands of the clock are mov- 
ing around, 

Mr. WELKER. As acting majority 
leader, I certainly know that the Senator, 
and all other Senators like him, are 
interested in the clock, and in nothing 
else, as they have certainly proved for the 
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past 2 weeks—call it a filibuster or what ` 


you choose. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Can the Senator tell the people of the 
United States how much money in taxes 
the Bonneville Power Authority, the 
Grand Coulee Power Authority, or any 
other such installation in the Northwest, 
has paid to the Government of the 
United States—to the people whom the 
self-proclaimed liberals are forever 
claiming they want to aid and assist? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, They do: not pay 
‘taxes at all. ; ; $ 

. Mr. WELKER. Of course not. Then 
that would be a pretty nice field for 
anyone to get into these days. 

- Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to my 
friend from Idaho that I have been a 
long time in the public-power field and 
I have heard that argument for many 
years on the part of private power peo- 
ple opposing the building of power dams 
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‘and opposing the public furnishing of 
city lighting. They. used to publish big 
full page advertisements with reference 
to the taxes paid. But they never told 
the people that they were not paying 
‘the taxes, that they were taken care 
of every month when the people paid 
their electric: light bills. I remember 
that in my own home town of Seattle, 
when we installed city lights, there was 
something like 29 rate reductions within 
a period of 3% years. The private peo- 
ple made money and everyone got along 
‘very well. Of course the utility com- 
panies do not pay taxes. We know 
that any public-utility company pays its 
-taxes through the people who consume 
the gas, electricity, or water, whatever 
it may be. I suppose we would have to 
go a long way in the United States to 
find a private waterworks today. The 
cities have taken over water distribu- 
tion. Electricity has got into the same 
category. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Before I yield I 
will say to the Senator that I made a 

facetious remark about watching the 
clock. But I have an interest in watch- 
ing the clock. Isaid in the beginning of 
my talk that I was going to make these 
few remarks, whether the debate lasted 
2 hours or 2 months. -The only reason 
why I am watching the clock is because 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
wants to keep us here. . I should be glad 
if the Senate would take a recess, and I 
can resume tomorrow, when everyone is 
fresh and can listen to the debate. I 
am watching the clock only because it is 
getting late. 

Mr. WELKER. That is very enlight- 
ening, since two Senators from Wash- 
ington, and Senator Gore from Ten- 
nessee are teamed up against me. : 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is a 
formidable man; we have to team up 
against him. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
this question:. Since the Senator has 
stated that no taxes are paid by the pub- 
lie utility companies, I will ask if it is 
‘not a fact that no private enterprise, 
corporation, partnership, or individual, 
actually receives taxes from the taxpay- 
ing people who do business with that 
corporation, partnership, or individual? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; 
yes. 

Mr. WELKER. So that there is a real 
difference between Government and pri- 
vate enterprise in that respect, is there 
not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is quite a 
big difference, I would say. I do not 
want to go into that. If Iam doing busi- 
ness with the Senator, I do not have to 
do business with him; I can do business 


-with someone else down the street. But 


the little householder who needs light 
or water or gas has got to do business 
bis someone who furnishes those prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. WELKER. Someone has to pay 
taxes; is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I think the 
Senator and I could sit down sometime 


“and have a long discussion of that ques- 


tion. I could produce a whole library of 
books on both sides of the question. I 
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think the Senator and I are on differ- 
ent sides of it. There has been a great 
deal said about it in the past 35 years. 

Mr. WELKER. I am: quite sure of 
that. We will agree that someone has 
to pay taxes, but when it comes to 
-Grand Coulee or any other multipurpose 
dams in the Northwest, the only one 
who gets socked is the American tax- 
payer, is that not correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not want to 
go into that. In the first place, he does 
not get socked. More taxes have come 
into our area from the building of those 
dams, 20 times over, than we obtained 
without them. ~ 

Mr. JACKSON.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

Mr.. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
there is a vast difference between pri- 
vate enterprise and monopoly? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
private enterprise is predicated on com- 
‘petition, and that that is something pe- 
culiar to American capitalism, which 
exists practically alone in the United 
States of America? In other countries 
‘cartels are the basis of their operation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is not a 
State in the Union which does not have 
a public-utility commission. When the 
commodity the people want becomes 
part of the family life of the people of 
America, such as water, light, telephones, 
and things of that nature, we have seen 
fit to regulate the rates, because in many 
cases where there was a monopoly, where 
the people had to buy from certain com- 
panies, it was found that the people 
were not getting a fair break, and, there= 
fore, every State in the Union has had 
to regulate the rates on these things 
which have become public utilities. 


‘Electricity and electric power ‘have 


reached that stage. Ido not think there 
is any argument about that. In many 
cases in the past half century there was 
no competition. We went through many 
investigations, sometimes finding situa- 
tions reaching the proportions of scan- 
dals, where a private monopoly furnish- 
ing public utilities not only had watered 
stock, but was charging high rates. 


“That gave rise to the creation of public. 


utilities commissions in the States of the 


‘Union, and the creation of our Federal 


Power Commission. So there is a great 
deal of difference between that and pri- 


“vate enterprise of which we are all in 


favor. 
Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
private utilities are permitted to include 


-in their operating expenses all their lo- 


cal, State, and Federal taxes, and that 
those taxes, being a part of their operat- 


ing expenses, are charged off to the con- 


sumer who pays the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Thatis correct. In 
all the applications for rates before pub- 
lic utility commissions, all the costs, in- 
cluding taxes, are taken into considera- 
tion in determining the rate base. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a`fact that 


-after those items are charged off, to the 


consumers, the companies are allowed a 


percent. on 
the investment? f 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course. Most 
of the so-called private utilities are un- 
der the jurisdiction of a public utilities 
commission. 

I think they fare very well in returns 
to the stockholders. Some of the com- 
mon stock in those utilities is good stock; 
it is “blue-chip” stock, because the com- 
missions have given them a fair break 
in their costs and their charges to the 
people. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
further question? 

‘Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

~Mr. WELKER. The statement was 
made a moment ago by the Senator's 
junior colleague from Washington, Sen- 
ator Jackson, who said.that there are a 
great many private monopolies in the 
Northwest. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to state the name of one private 
monopoly in the Northwest? 

-Mr. MAGNUSON. .I did not hear my 
colleague mention a private monopoly 
existing in the Pacific Northwest. Iam 
sure he did not say so. Therefore, I 
cannot give the Senator the name of any 
private monopoly. 

Mr. WELKER. I am sorry if I mis- 
understood the Senator, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator was. 


speaking about private monopolies in 
broad terms. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
what I said was that there is a vast dif- 
ference between private enterprise and 
private monopoly? 

Mr. MAGNUSON... Thatis what I un- 
derstood the Senator to say. 

Mr, JACKSON. Is it not also a fact 
that I made the specific distinction that 
private enterprise presupposes compe- 
tition, and that in the case of a private 
monopoly there is no competition? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what I un- 
derstood my colleague to say. TI hope 
that clears it up in the mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. MAGNUSON. TI yield. 

Mr. GORE. Now that that misunder- 
standing is cleared up, what about the 
sale of TVA? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I feel sure that I 
would be opposed to that. I know that 
my good friend, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, whom I haye known for 
many years, both in the House and in 
the Senate, has always been steadfast in 
protecting the interests of the people of 
Tennessee and the great Tennessee Val- 
ley, which has recently come into its 
own because of the great power develop- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE and Mr, WELKER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know of 
any reason why Congress should seri- 
ously consider the sale of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority project? 

xcCLx——231 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I know of no rea- 
son whatsoever. If I were to have any- 
thing to say about it, I should vigorously 
oppose any such suggestion. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
why there should be any more reason 
to suggest the sale of the TVA to a pri- 
vate power trust than there should be 
to sell Bonneville, Grand Coulee, or any 
of the other big power projects? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or Hoover Dam. 

“Mr. GORE. Or any other power proj- 
ect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I think all of 
them are doing a very decent job in the 
interest of the people, and I know of 
no reason for selling them. 

I wish to be fair about this matter. 
I personally do not know what the Sen- 
ator from Idaho said. I merely prefaced 
my remarks in the matter by saying that 
I had read a newspaper account of what 
the Senator said. Naturally, the ac- 
count was published in our section of 
the country because of a deep interest 
in the power question. It was news to 
me and news to the people in my part 
of the country. 
` Mr. GORE and Mr. PURTELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the 
Senator from Washington yield; and, if 
so, to. whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee; then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Washington realize that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority earned in the last fiscal 
year a net profit, after taxes, after pay- 
ment of interest on its bonds, and after 
depreciation, more than $25 million, 
which became the property of the Treas- 
ury of the United States? 

Does the Senator from Washington 
agree with me that while private utili- 
ties pay a part of their earnings in taxes, 
all of the net earnings of the vast power 
programs and projects owned by the peo- 
ple of the United States are the property 
and the asset of the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON.. The Senator is 
correct. The record of the ‘Tennessee 
Valley project is a most excellent one, 
and I know it will continue to be so. 
It is comparable with the one at Bon- 
neville. Perhaps it is because those proj- 
ects are doing so well that private per- 
sons wish to get hold of them. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. PURTELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 

the Senator from Washington yield; and 
if so, to whom? 
_ Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee; as soon as he 
has finished, I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr, GORE. Is the senior Senator 
from Washington aware of the fact that 
many members of the Republican Party 
who serve in both Houses of Congress, 
including at least two former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
support, and have supported, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that, in conformity with a law 
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advocated by me, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is required to amortize every 
project it has, whether dams or steam- 
plant construction, within 40 years? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Further, is the Senator 
aware of the fact that when those proj- 
ects are paid for the entire property will 
still belong not to a reclamation district 
in the Tennessee Valley but to the peo- 
ple of the United States of America? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that a project which in the 
critical, crucial period of World War II, 
supplied power to make aluminum which 
was used on 51 percent of our war- 
planes—power which provided the en- 
ergy with which to make the atomic 
bomb—was a good investment for the 
people of the United States to have 
made? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course. -On 
many occasions I have said that the 
same is true with respect to the Grand 
Coulee Dam. If Grand Coulee Dam had 
done nothing else but furnish the crucial 
power needed during the war days by the 
Hanford atomic plant, it would have 
been well worth its cost, 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator pardon 
me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Washington please pardon me for di- 
verting him from his line of thought 
relevant to the issue before the Senate, 
in order that I may question him about 
the comparative value and the compara~ 
tive entitlement of his State not only to 
the dams within the historic borders of 
his State, but also to the resources 104 
miles beyond the State borders, under 
many fathoms of ocean water? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee does not need to ask my 
pardon. 

I think if we started to pass laws to 
give these lands away, after the courts 
of this country have said the lands never 
belonged to the States, a camel’s nose 
would be under the tent, regarding not 
only hydroelectric power, but also forests 
and mineral lands. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con< 
necticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, at the 
present moment I am too tired, too ex- 
hausted, and too bewildered to take ad= 
vantage of the Senator’s kindness. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair suggest that the Senator from 
Washington be very careful to yield only 
for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WELKER. I always respect the 
advice of the Chair. 

Amoment ago the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee made a specific 
statement to the effect that I advocated 
sale of the TVA to a private power trust. 
The Senator knows that that is not the 
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truth. I never uttered such a statement 
in my life, and he should know it, if he 
knows what is going on in his own State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yielded only for a question. 

Mr. WELKER. Now we shall have the 
auestion. What portion of Grand Coulee 
Dam or Boulder Dam was charged off 
as an outright grant in the construction 
of those dams? Can the Senator give me 
that information now or furnish it later? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Charged off to 
whom? 

Mr. WELKER. Charged off to the 
American people as an outright grant, 
and a mighty expensive one. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was no such 
thing as a grant. The money is reim- 
bursable. I keep trying to say to the 
Senator that all these projects are re- 
imbursable projects. The funds used in 
their construction were in the nature 
of a loan. There has been nothing 
charged off to the American people. We 
are paying back the principal with in- 
terest. So far as the hydroelectric 
phase is concerned, we are paying the 
money back with interest, and we are 
ahead of schedule. Not only are we 
paying it back, but I find that we are 
doing better than we believed we would 
do when the projects were first built. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few more ques- 
tions? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The money was 
not given as a grant. In the Senator’s 
own State the funds for irrigation and 
reclamation were not grants. In those 
cases; the money is reimbursable with- 
out interest; but in the case of power 
projects, it is reimbursable with interest. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 
agree with me that if private enterprise 
were given assistance in building dams, 
public works, and projects to aid in flood 
control, if it were given the same or com- 
parable public-fund grants, and did not 
have to pay or charge for taxes, local, 
State, or national, it might be able to 
sell power as cheap as does the Bonne- 
ville Power Authority or the Grand Cou- 
lee, which is a part of Bonneville, or even 
cheaper? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know, but 
my sad experience has been that it has 
never done so. 

Mr. WELKER. Would the Senator be 
able to furnish me the pertinent figures 
to support his statement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
have someone from the Bonneville Au- 
thority furnish them. I am no author- 
ity on figures. I do not know whether 
the Senator would take my figures or 
not. 

Mr. WELKER. I am quite frank to 
say that I would not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ishall have some- 
one else provide the figures for the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

a Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. GORE. Does the senior Senator 
from Washington recall that the junior 
Senator from Tennessee made any 
charge with respect to what was said or 
was not said by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Idaho, my friend and col- 
league? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not under- 
stand the Senator from Tennessee to 
make any such charge. I must say that 
my attention was diverted for a moment. 
I was about to suggest that, in order that 
this question may be cleared up, in all 
fairness to the Senator from Idaho, we 
obtain the clipping from the Chatta- 
nooga Times. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator be 
willing to ask unanimous consent that 
the junior Senator from Tennessee be 
permitted to make a brief reply to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Idaho, 
without prejudicing his right to the floor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
ask for such permission. 

Mr. WELKER. I will object to that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Let me make the 
request, first. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee be allowed to occupy the floor 
for a few moments to answer the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, without prejudicing my 
right to retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WELKER. I certainly object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
from Idaho wish me to yield to him 
again? i 

Mr. WELKER. I want to challenge 
the Recorp as to whether or not the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask the Senator if it 
is not a fact that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee made the statement that I 
advocated, in a Lincoln Day speech at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the sale of TVA to 
a private power trust. I repeat, a private 
power trust. I will check the record 
against him right now. I challenge the 
statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot be an ar- 
bitrator to decide what the Senator from 
Idaho said in Tennessee and what the 
junior Senator from Tennessee said; but 
I think the record will speak for itself. 
I suggest that for our own edification we 
obtain a copy of the clipping. As Istated, 
I read only the newspaper article. Iam 
sure that if the newspaper article was 
wrong, the Senator from Idaho would be 
glad to correct it. I hope he will. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator be 
willing to have me state to him that to 
the best of my recollection I made no 
such charge? Would the Senator be 
willing for me to say to him that all I 
know about the statement which the 
distinguished and able junior Senator 
from Idaho is supposed to have made is 
from reading a newspaper published in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., plus the fact that 
à telegram was passed around here 
among my colleagues, to the effect that 
a certain gentleman in Kentucky who 
had also noticed the newspaper report 
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of what the Senator from Idaho said, or 
was reported to have said, stated that if 
the TVA was for sale he wanted also to 
put in a bid on the gold buried at Fort 
Knox. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
ask my friend from Tennessee a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want the RECORD 
to be clear. I wish to say to my friend 
from Tennessee, that I am perfectly 
willing to have him make that statement. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
ask my friend the Senator from Ten- 
nessee a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield if I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. WELKER. Of course not. I do 
not want the Senator to lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. WELKER. Oh, no—I will ask to 
answer the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that my friend from Idaho be 
given the right for a few moments to 
answer the Senator from Tennessee, 
without prejudicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to delay my colleagues, but I am not 
going to sit here idly and listen to a 
bunch of statements which are not based 
upon fact, 

The so-called telegram which the 
junior Senator from Tennessee has seen 
circulated among the New Deal-Fair 
Deal side of the aisle was sent by some 
rank stranger, who stated to the chair- 
man of the Democratic senatorial cam- 
paign committee that I, in my Lincoln 
Day speech in Chattanooga on February 
8, I believe, advocated the sale of the 
Federal Post Office to private enterprise, 

Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Notwithstanding 
that falsehood, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee—Mr. 
Mitchell—went into the capital city of 
my State and told that story to a group 
of my friends, many of whom are Dem- 
ocrats, that I had done so. I telegraphed 
him, as did the chairman of the Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee for the 
Democrats, that it was a willful false- 
hood. Moreover, he did not repudiate 
that statement, but, after having due 
notice of the falsehood, the next night 
he went over into Helena, Mont., in a 
State where I once lived, and repeated 
that I had refused to admit what he, Mr. 
Mitchell, had claimed, falsely, that I 
had said. 

I say that I do not like that kind of 
business. I challenge anyone, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to check with the radio and tele- 
vision recorder in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Check with the New Deal newspaper re- 
porter in Chattanooga who, being angry 
at the assertion made by the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
wrote him fully that he had committed 
an injustice and a falsehood against the 
junior Senator from Idaho, the speaker 
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as of this moment. Not one iota of a 
reply or apology have I received from 
him, the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr. Mitchell. As 
a result of my brief tour and experience 
in politics, I might expect that. But I 
certainly do not expect the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to compound such 
a statement as that, as he has done in 
this debate. I am more than willing to 
discuss the merits of the issues currently 
involved, but I have no intention of being 
grossly misrepresented on a question of 
a past statement. That is the old Char- 
ley Michelson technique so beloved of 
the Roosevelt regime, and it is a tech- 
nique which has no place on this floor. 

Those are the facts. If they are not 
the truth, I certainly will publicly apolo- 
gize to the Senator from Tennessee, or 
any other Member of this body. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am grateful for the very enlightening 
colloquy which has taken place here to- 
night as it relates to the entire problem 
of natural resources in this country, in- 
cluding the tidelands oil, which subject 
is presently before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator be 
willing to ask unanimous consent that 
the junior Senator from Idaho be given 
permission to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement he is reported to 
have made in Chattanooga, plus any ad- 
ditional statements he may wish to in- 
clude? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
ask for such permission if the Senator 
from Idaho will request it of me. I would 
not take it upon myself to ask unani- 
mous consent on his behalf to place 
something in the RECORD. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator need not 
feel sorry for me. Mr. President, I am 
very happy, indeed, to submit the tran- 
script of. my speech at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Furthermore, to show that a will- 
ful falsehood was told about me as visitor 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., I shall be glad 
to submit the entire speech which I 
made, which was recorded on television 
and radio. I defy the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, who ought to know the 
facts, or anyone else to find one word 
which contradicts the statement I have 
made tonight. 

I am tired of this abuse. I am ready 
to enlighten the Senator, and I suggest 
he bring the transcription in here and 
play it to the American people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator was talk- 
ing to me or to the junior Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. WELKER. I am talking to both 
Senators, because you are both together 
in your attempt to smear and ridicule 
the Senator from Idaho—at the same 
time in furtherance of your desire to 
filibuster this bill before the Senate in a 
plainly transparent and deliberate at- 
tempt to block a piece of legislation 
after every possible avenue of discussion 
has been explored and exhausted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Ido not recall that 
I made any such statement, I do not 
know what the Senator is defying me 
about, All I know is what I read in the 
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newspaper. If the newspaper was in- 
correct, he will have to take it out on 
the newspaper, not on the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. WELKER. TI do not believe that 
a word-for-word transcription of the 
radio and television program would be 
incorrect. I challenge the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to produce that word-for-word 
transcription to my colleagues—could I 
be more fair? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I did not sug- 
gest he put the transcript into the REC- 
oRD. I was asked by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee if I would be willing to 
ask that it be done. I said I would if 
the Senator from Idaho suggested that 
it be done. 

Mr. WELKER. I challenge the Sena- 
tor from Washington and the Senator 
from Tennessee to send to the radio sta- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tenn., for the com- 
plete transcript of my remarks so made. 
I will have some apologies forthcoming 
soon from the able Senators who have 
called into question the accuracy of my 
memory and the remarks I made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If anyone said any- 
thing that the Senator said, and it is 
wrong, I am sure that the person who 
said it will be willing to apologize to the 
Senator from Idaho. - The Senator from 
Washington has no apologies to make. 
He merely quoted the Senator from 
Idaho, according to what was said in a 
newspaper article. I am sure that is 
done every day in the week in the Sen- 
ate, when Senators quote articles from 
newspapers. I do not know, but it may 
very well be that if we look back into 
the Recorp a Senator or Representative 
may have put the article into the Recorp 
at the time the article was printed. I 
do not know. I have no apologies to 
make. I suggested that the tidelands 
bill perhaps may be like the camel’s nose 
under the tent flap. It may be an at- 
tempt to extend the same'rights to min- 
erals, forest lands, and Federal hydro- 
electric dams. 

I said that there was a school of 
thought along that line. The Senator 
from Idaho was in the Chamber at the 
time, and I said that there might be 
such a school of thought, because I read 
in the newspaper that he had suggested 
‘in Chattanooga it might be a good idea 
to sell the TVA to private interests. I 
did not say that the Senator from Idaho 
had made the statement. If the Sena- 
tor from Idaho did not say it, he should 


sue the newspaper, 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I hold in high esteem 
my very distinguished colleague from 
Washington. I know that he would not 
willingly misrepresent what I had said. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course not. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Washington has been in my State and 
has campaigned against me many 
times—twice, as I recall. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Only once. 

Mr. WELKER. Only once? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I can say to my 
friend from Idaho that apparently I 
was not very effective, because he is in 
the Senate. 
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Mr. WELKER. He can say that again, 
However, although the Senator from 
Washington believes what he reads in the 
New Deal press about a friend, why could 
he not have given me the common cour- 
tesy of calling me and saying, “Senator 
WELKER, did you Say. such and such?” 
I would have extended that courtesy to 
you, Senator MAGNUSON. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not even 
quote what the Senator from Idaho said. 

Mr. WELKER. I am of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have never been 
in the State of Idaho when I haye men- 
tioned the Senator by name. I have not 
done that on any occasion. I thought 
I-had made a good Democratic speech. 

Mr. WELKER. It was not, appar- 
ently. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But I never men- 
tioned the Senator by name. I do not 
recall ever being in Idaho when he was 
campaigning. I was over there last fall 
campaigning for Hells Canyon Dam, 
which the Senator from Idaho, I know, 
opposes. Of course he has a right to 
oppose it. Iam in favor of it, 

Mr. WELKER. How does the Senator 
from Washington know that? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the Senator from Idaho is opposed to it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Where did the Sen- 
ator from Washington get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr.. MAGNUSON. Wel, I thought 
the Senator from Idaho had said on 
many occasions that he was not in favor 
of the Hells Canyon Dam. I stand cor- 
rected. I am glad to know that he is 
in favor of it. 

Mr. WELKER. Just 1 minute, please, 
I have neyer made such a statement as 
the Senator well knows, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I apologize, if the 
Senator from Idaho is not opposed to 
Helis Canyon Dam, because then he is 


on my side. 
Mr. WELKER.. Just a minute, Mr, 
President. I think my disinguished col- 


league, who appeared 40 miles from me 
in Idaho last fall when he made the 
speech, which all of us in behalf of Hells 
Canyon and CVA, remember so well, 
found me very vigorously opposed to any 
authority set up in Idaho, but I challenge 
the Senator from Washington or any of 
his New Deal friends to prove that I 
have ever refused to consider the possible 
merits of Hells Canyon Dam or any 
other dam. I have reserved my right to 
speak on it without final commitment 
one way or the other when the issue 
comes to the floor of the Senate. So I 
ask the Senator from Washington to 
please not try to give an incorrect im- 
pression. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yielded only for a question. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Washington should not give the impres- 
sion that I am in favor of Hells Canyon 
Dam as it has been proposed in legisla- 
tion up to now either. (Laughter.] 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Idaho has taken a very strong position, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Washington know that the telegram, to 
which I made brief reference and to 
which our distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Idaho made further 
reference, also referred to a proposal to 
place a bid on the United States Mint, if 
it was for sale? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not see the 
telegram. I merely heard about it. I 
am sure that if the Mint were for sale 
a@ lot of us would like to place a bid on 
it. I suspect that if we could get that 
far along the line, at least we would have 
the courtesy of opening it to bids. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Before we close this col- 
loquy, I hope the senior Senator from 
Washington, with whom I served for 10 
years in the United States House of 
Representatives, will realize that what- 
ever colloquy has occurred here between 
the junior Senator from Tennessee and 
the junior Senator from Idaho has been, 
on the part of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, in the best of spirit and in 
the full high regard in which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee holds the junior 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the junior 
Senator from Idaho and the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and all of the Sen- 
ators on the floor—and I am sure I speak 
for our absent brethren—all hold the 
same opinion. I am sure that is true of 
all 96 Senators. 

Mr. President, I got down to the point 
in my speech in which I was going to dis- 
cuss and comment briefly on the legal 
claims that have been advanced which 
assert State ownership of submerged 
lands off the coast of Washington. 
Some of our State officials and our At- 
torney General did at one time make 
such assertion. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Our attorney gen- 
eral and Governor have asserted that 
Washington State acquired ownership 
of its submerged lands when it came into 
the Union, by virtue of certain provisions 
in our constitution. : 

‘Last year, when this controversy was 
before us, I suggested to the Governor 
that the State probably should press the 
‘claim in court. As a matter of fact, I 
have made that suggestion on many oc- 
casions during this whole controversy, 
namely, that the State of Washington, 
particularly after the States of Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and California had been 
pressing their legal claims. I suggest- 
ed if we had any doubt about it in our 
State, the matter should be pushed in 
the court. 

I got no results from that suggestion, 
but merely the hope that Congress would 
take some action as to the whole matter, 
It seems to me that it might have clari- 
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fied our position as much as it has clari- 
fied the position of the other States if 
we had gone into court on this matter. 
If any State, including the State of 
Washington, has any valid claim to off- 
shore lands, it seems to me the State 
would have the responsibility of pushing 
such a claim, Certainly we have known 
since 1947 that any legal claim our State 
may have was placed in jeopardy by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Califor- 
nia case. That became even more evi- 
dent in 1950, when the Louisiana and 
Texas cases were decided. 

To this hour we have had no such 
adjudication in the courts of the land. 
It seems to me that that is the proper 
Riess in which to settle matters of this 

nd. 

What are the facts? 

The State of Washington was admit- 
ted to the Union in 1889, almost 100 years 
after the then Secretary of State, Thom- 
as Jefferson, first asserted United States 
sovereignty over the ocean “to the dis- 
tance of 1 sea league, or 3 geographical 
miles from the seashore.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at the request of President 
— Washington, stated this policy in 

Mr. President, as I said, the State of 
Washington was admitted to the Union 
in 1889, which was almost 100 years 
after Secretary of State Thomas Jeffer- 
son first asserted United States sover- 
eignty over the ocean to the distance of 
one sea league or three geographical 
miles from the seashores. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at the request of President George 
Washington, stated this policy in 1783. 

Certainly by 1889 this doctrine applied 
to the Pacific coast as well as to the At- 
lantic coast. 

Before Washington became a State, it 
was a part of the Northwest Territory. 
The Northwest Territory belonged to the 
United States. The submerged lands, 
therefore, were a part of the United 
States long before the State of Wash- 
ington could possibly have obtained any 
interest in them. That is sound legal 
doctrine. Any State claim to these lands 
therefore must have been acquired from 
the United States at the time when 
Washington came into the Union. No 
other method of acquisition was possible. 

Our State constitution contains two 
sections pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. Article XVII is entitled “Tide- 
lands.” Article XXIV describes “Bound- 
aries.” 

In article XVII, the State of Wash- 
ington asserted its ownership to the beds 
and shores and banks of all navigable 
rivers and lakes and to the lands over 
which the tide ebbs and flows. 

In article XXIV, the boundaries of the 
State were delineated. This section on 
boundaries contains no assertion of own- 
ership. In fact, the word “ownership” 
or “title” does not appear at any point 
in article XXIV. 

The question arises, Why did not the 
authors of the State constitution lay 
claim to the 3-mile strip one marine 
league offshore? Perhaps they recog- 
nized that national sovereignty must 
prevail in this offshore strip. $ 

I do not undertake to interpret our 
State constitution; but if the legal claim 
is there, the Governor of Washington 
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State most certainly should have pressed 
it. Beyond question, the boundaries of 
the State of Washington extend “one 
marine league offshore.” 'The question 
is, Does the establishment of a boundary 
carry with it title and ownership? The 
Supreme Court has said there is a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I have before me sec- 
tion XVII of our State constitution. In 
that section the boundaries of the State 
were established. Furthermore, tide- 
lands were given the benefit of a special 
section, in which there is no mention of 
anything regarding ownership. Again I 
assume that that was based on the fact 
that the national sovereignty must be 
recognized. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that our State constitution, which, 
of course, was formulated after the en- 
abling act, does not make any attempt 
to lay claim to the 3-mile strip, the strip 
one marine league offshore. 

As a matter of fact, the State consti- 
tution goes to most unusual lengths in 
setting forth a separate article, entitled 
“Tidelands.” ‘In that article, tidelands 
are defined. I wish to read that section 
of the State of Washington constitu- 
tion: 

XVII. TmELANDS 

SECTION 1, Declaration of State owner- 
ship—The State of Washington asserts its 
ownership to the beds and shores of all navi- 
gable waters in the State up to and including 
the line of ordinary high tide in waters 
where the tide ebbs and flows, and up to and 
including the line of ordinary high water 
within the banks of all navigable rivers and 
lakes: Provided, That this section shall not 
be construed so as to debar any person from 


asserting his claim to vested rights in the 
courts of the State. 


In other words, article XVII of our 
State constitution, which followed the 
enabling act which attempted to estab- 
lish some boundaries, goes to most un- 
usual lengths in defining tidelands. We 
have lived under this constitution ever 
since 1889, and it has been the legal basis 
for any claim to tidelands. 

So it seems to me that any interpreta- 
tion we might make in the case of our 
legal problem would be to the effect that 
the national sovereignty which prevailed 
offshore apparently was recognized in 
the writing of section XVII of our State 
constitution. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
voting against the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, and in favor of the Anderson sub- 
stitute, I would not be foreclosing the 
right of the State of Washington to 
establish, in court, whatever legal claim 
it has to the submerged lands lying sea- 
wards from our low-water. mark. The 
way will still be open for the Governor 
and. the Attorney General to test this 
proposition in the district, circuit or 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
aspect of quitclaim proposed legislation 
which gives me great concern. 

A few minutes ago, I alluded to the 
fact that our first Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, and our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, asserted sov- 
ereignity over the open ocean “to the 
distance of one sea league, or three geo- 
graphic miles from the seashore.” Re- 
peatedly since that time, succeeding 
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Secretaries of State, irrespective of party 
affiliation, have sustained and reiterated 
this historic position. 

In 1875, Secretary of State Hamilton 
Fish wrote as follows to the British 
Minister, in Washington: 

We have always understood and asserted 
that, pursuant to public law, no nation can 
rightly claim jurisdiction at sea beyond a 
marine league from the coast. 


At that time our Secretary of State, 
reasserting Thomas Jefferson’s doctrine, 
reiterated that— ` 

No nation can rightly claim jurisdiction at 
sea beyond a marine league from the coast. 


In 1953, this very year, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Thruston B. Morton has 
said: 

If this Government were to abandon its 
position on the 3-mile limit, it would per- 
force abandon any ground for protest against 
claims of foreign states to greater breadths 
of territorial waters * * *. Hence, a realis- 
tic appraisal of the situation would seem to 
indicate that this Government should ad- 
here to the 3-mile limit until such time as 
it is determined that the interests of the 
Nation, as a whole, would be better served 
by a- change or modification of policy. 


That statement was made by the pres- 
ent Assistant Secretary of State, who 
was expressing great concern at any at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to claim 
any greater breadths of territorial 
waters beyond the 1 marine league or 
3-mile limit. 

Mr. President, if the pending quitclaim 
joint resolution is enacted—contrary, 
apparently, to the present policy of the 
present Secretary of State—the United 
States will be changing and modifying 
its policy, which was established way 
back in the time of Thomas Jefferson, 
when it was determined that we should 
adhere to the 3-mile limit until such time 
as it might be determined that the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole would 
be better served by a change or modi- 
fication of that policy. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 would ex- 
tend our territorial waters to 1042 miles 
off the coasts of Texas and western Flor- 
ida. In addition, the joint resolution 
contains a provision which would open 
the way for other States, or even for 
those two States, in my opinion, to ex- 
tend State boundaries even farther, by 
later action of the Congress. 

It is elementary logic that the seaward 
boundaries of the States and the Nation 
are indivisible—that they must be coex- 
tensive. Mr. Jack Tate, when testifying 
for the present Secretary of State, stated 
the matter in this way: 

In international relations, the territorial 
claims of the States and of the Nation are 
indivisible. The claims of the States cannot 
exceed those of the Nation. 


I am very fearful of the consequences 
if the Congress, in an effort to please 
Texas and Florida, abandons our historic 
position on the extent of the Nation's 
territorial waters. 

We have one of the greatest merchant 
fleets in the world. We have perhaps 
the greatest naval fleet in the world. 
The movement of these vessels is vital 
to our commerce and our security. Ex- 
tension of our territorial waters for 10% 
miles is an open invitation to other na- 
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tions to follow suit. -It is impossible to 
assess the damage that could result. 

In addition, Mr. President, we have a 
great fieet of commercial and military 
aircraft. The historic position of this 
Nation is that the airspace above our 
own territorial waters is subject to our 
own national sovereignty—conversely, 
we contend that our aircraft have the 
right to unmolested use of the airlanes 
above, but outside, the territorial waters 
of other nations. 

This concept, too, is vital to our com- 
merce and national security. By ex- 
tending our territorial waters, other na- 
tions could, and-I believe would, deny 
to us airspace vital to the best interests 
of our people. 

These are serious questions, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They are questions which should 
not be settled in the tidelands sub- 
merged lands, or giveaway measures. 

The pending proposal was reported by 
the Interior Committee of the Senate, yet 
it deals with questions which require 
most careful study and consideration by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, yes, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let me demonstrate the point by re- 
ferring to our fishing industry. Im- 
portant segments of our fishing industry 
have been concerned about the implica- 
tions of Senate Joint Resolution 13, I 
think they have a right to be. 

The proposed extension of seaward 
boundaries in the interest of two States, 
and the possible extension by Congress 
later of the seaward boundaries of other 
States, as provided in the resolution, is, 
in my opinion, a distinct change from 
our historic policy. That policy, since 
the time of Thomas Jefferson, has recog- 
nized the principle of freedom of the 
seas. 

Mr. John J. Real, manager and attor- 
ney for the Fishermen’s Cooperative As- 
sociation of San Pedro, Calif., put the 
point very well, I think, in his testimony 
before the Senate Interior Committee. 
According to Mr. Real, four important 
boatowners associations, representing 
the owners of approximately 600 tuna 
clippers, purse seiners and albacore ves- 
sels which fish for tuna off the shores of 
Latin America, joined in his statement. 

Five labor organizations representing 
approximately 14,600 California fisher- 
men and cannery workers, also joined, as 
did organizations representing 15 can- 
ners of tuna, mackerel, and sardines. 

In fairness to Mr. Real, I must point 
out that he made it clear to the com- 
mittee that he did not oppose the Con- 
gress giving to the coastal States certain 
rights to submerged resources. He did 
oppose, and very ably, legislation that 
would expand the historic claims of the 
United States to territorial waters in a 
way that would bring newly acquired 
waters traditionally considered to be 
high seas, within the sovereignty of the 
several coastal States. 

Mr. Real proposed several amendments 
to the pending resolution which, in his 
opinion, would preserve our historic pol- 
icy of freedom of the high seas, while 
yielding to the States certain submerged 
oil resources. The committee did not see 
fit to incorporate these amendments in 
its joint resolution, which now, as it did 
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before Mr. Real submitted his proposed 
amendments, would expand the historic 
claims of the United States to territorial 
waters, wherein lies the danger. 

In his testimony before the committee 
Mr. Real pointed out that the legisla- 
tion, as it stood without his proposed 
amendments, and, I may add, as it stands 
today, becomes a matter of international 
concern because, said he, “it represents 
a change in United States policy toward 
the principle of the freedom of the seas.” 
That policy was first enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson, and it has continued 
to be the policy of the United States 
throughout the years, even up to the 
present time. The present Secretary of 
State has stated he thought there was 
serious danger in making such a change 
and in extending the territorial waters 
of the United States, for the reason that 
it might invite other nations to do the 
Same. Elsewhere Mr. Real stated: 

Before pointing out specifically wherein 
the pending tidelands bills create the situa- 
tion we have mentioned, it is important to 
consider why the United States should not 
lead or join in any movement which changes 
in any manner the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas. 

The United States policy has always been 
to claim coastal water sovereignty over the 
narrowest possible belt of water. In the 
furtherance of this policy it has claimed a 
8-mile wide territorial sea measured from 
lines which, except in the case of bays and 
certain coastal indentations, closely hugged 
its beaches, 


I do not suppose that Mr. Real had 
in mind that the particular extension to 
1242 miles, in the case of Texas or Flor- 
ida, in itself would endanger the free- 
dom of the seas, but that the fact of 
going beyond the 3-mile limit would en- 
courage us to go even farther, or at any 
rate would surely invite Mexico, for 
instance, to go as far out into the Gulf 
of Mexico as she wished. Perhaps he 
thought it would encourage California, 
Washington, or Oregon to claim the 
lands seaward as far as Hawaii, although 
our historic doctrine was based on the 
3-mile limit. 

Mr. Real told the committee that there 
has been of late a definite tendency by 
many nations to usurp more and more 
of the high seas, and added: 

If this form of acquatic imperialism res» 
mains unchecked, the temptation will be 
present to make this newly claimed sover- 
eignty more fruitful to the claiming nation 
by abridging the right of innocent passage 
and forcing maritime nations to pay tribute 
or route their ships and planes far out to 
sea. 


Then Mr. Real made what I consider 
the most significant statement of his en- 
tire testimony: 

The easiest way to start the ball rolling in 
this direction is for the United States, as a 
world leader, to push its own boundaries 
farther seaward. 


As I stated earlier, Mr. Real suggested 
certain amendments which the commit- 
tee did not choose to incorporate in its 
joint resolution. Later in this debate I 
expect to present these amendments to 
the Senate so that the Senate may act 
on them as a whole, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not the proponents 
of the pending proposal are agreeable to 
changes in the Resolution which, in the 
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appeared before the Senate Committee 
in behalf of the fisheries industry, are 
important for the protection of their 
interests, but are dangerous amend- 
ments which might bring about a major 
change in our foreign policy, causing 
other nations to retaliate—not necessar- 
ily to retaliate in a literal sense, but 
causing them to do something about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
half the fish that are caught by Amer- 
ican fishermen are caught off the 3-mile 
limit of other countries? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct, 
and I think I have the figures. I think 
it is more than half the fish. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is not a fact that 
it is at least 50 percent? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is at least half. 
In fact, most of the tuna are caught off 
the coasts of Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
Peru. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
most of our Puget Sound fishermen, 
from the State of Washington, do so- 
called bottom fishing in Queen Charlotte 
Sound and Hecate Strait? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, in British Co- 
Tumbia waters. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
if the State boundary lines are extended 
beyond 3 miles. the Canadians will then 
be in a position to interfere with Puget 
Sound fishermen, residents of the State 
of Washington, in the fishing areas of 
British Columbian waters in which they 
have been fishing for a long time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I think they 
might be able to point to the fact that 
we have abandoned, apparently, our his- 
torie policy, our policy since the days 
of Washington and Jefferson, to which 
all other nations have adhered, of 3 
miles seaward. If we abandon it, there 
is no reason for criticizing other na- 
tions for pushing out their boundaries 
15 or 20 miles, which means a great deal 
in the fishing industry. We have enough 
trouble, as it is, negotiating treaties with 
Costa Rica, Mexico, and Peru. Even on 
the Newfoundland banks Nova Scotia, as 
an independent province of Canada, 
could probably pass a law extending its 
boundaries seaward, if we did not ad- 
here to the historic policy which all na- 
tions have respected, and which we our- 
selves have respected. 

The fishing industry has expressed 
great concern. 

On February 13, 1953, the National 
Fisheries Institute, Inc., had this to say 
in their trade periodical: 

FISHERIES INVOLVED IN TIDELANDS LEGISLATION 

As far as we know, there never has been 
any question but that the State govern- 
ments have jurisdiction over their fisheries. 
Supreme Court decisions have so held, time 
and time again. Nevertheless, some legis- 
lation designed to guarantee State control 
over oil and minerals under the subsurface 
of the sea has been expanded to include 
all natural resources within the lands and 
waters involved. 

Bills by Senators Hotianp, of Florida (S. J. 
Res. 13), DANIEL, of Texas (S. 294), and 
others, define natural resources as including 
“without limiting the generality thereof, fish, 
shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, 
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sponges, kelp, and other marine animal and 
plant life.” Other language provides that 
States would be entitled to claim boundaries 
extending into the sea as existed at the time 
the State became a member of the Union 
“or as heretofore or hereafter approved by 
the Congress.” This language means that 
any State could make claims without limi- 
tation and ask Congress to approve the same. 

There may be danger in this language inso- 
far as the fishing industry is concerned since 
free navigation could be interfered with, such 
as the imposition of tolls and duties by State 
governments for yessels passing through 
their waters. Another real danger Hes in 
the fact that legal precedents might be es- 
tablished whereby other nations might ex- 
tend their limitations to sea and further 
complicate an already complicated picture 
with regard to jurisdiction over fishing 
waters. 

Public hearings will begin on February 16. 
A number of Senators from fishing States 
have voluntarily contacted NFI, to inquire 
whether the proposed language might be 
troublesome to the fishing industry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair ask from what publication the 
Senator is reading? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a news letter 
sent to members of the National Fisher- 
ies Institute. It is dated February 13, 
1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As an example of 
what I am talking about and how an 
abandonment of the 3-mile limit would 
open the door to troubles, the news let- 
ter of March 6, 1953, has this to say: 
CANADIAN BILL DEFINES TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Pending before the Canadian Parliament is 
a bill entitled “An Act To Protect the Coast- 
al Fisheries,” the purpose of which is to 
revise completely the present Customs and 
Fisheries Protection Act. It is interesting to 
note that Canadian territorial waters are 
defined in the new bill as “any waters desig- 
nated by an act of the Parliament of Canada 
or by the Governor in Council as the terri- 
torial waters of Canada, or any waters not 
so designated being within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or 
harbors of Canada and includes the inland 
waters of Canada.” Under the authority of 
this provision it would obviously be possible 
for the Canadian Government, at such time 
as it might deem opportune, to designate as 
Canadian territorial waters any coastal 
waters whatever. 

In the debate in the House, various mem- 
bers expressed the desirability of extending 
Canadian territorial waters as far out as 
possible in order to preserve the inshore 
fisheries. One member from Newfoundland, 
referring to the Norwegian case in which the 
Hague Court endorsed the principle of head- 
land to headland in delineating territorial 
waters, suggested that this principle be ap- 
plied in Canada by drawing a line from Cape 
Sable, Nova Scotia, to Cape Race, N. F., thus 
enclosing as inland waters the entire Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. A member from British 
Columbia in turn stated that he thought it 
imperative that Queen Charlotte Sound and 
Hecate Strait be included and designated as 
Canadian territorial waters by drawing a 
straight line from the western shore of Van- 
couver Island to Queen Charlotte Island. 

In the subsequent committee hearings, 
Hon. James Sinclair, the Minister of Fish- 
eries, emphasized that the bill gave the gov- 
ernment the. power to designate territorial 
waters, but did not itself alter the practice 
as to territorial waters. “The practice we 
have followed is continued,” he said, “but 
it does provide authority to change the prac- 
tice if it is ever decided by the government 
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to do so.”. Some countries, he added, had 
hastily, perhaps too hastily, attempted to 
apply the principles which they thought the 
judgment in the United Kingdom-Norway 
dispute announced but the Canadian Gov- 
ernment was proceeding more cautiously be- 
cause of the complexity of the problems in- 
volved and had set up an interdepartmental 
committee, with Prof. George Curtis, dean 
of the faculty of law of the University of 
British Columbia, as its legal adviser, to 
study the implications of the judgment of 
the court and the subsequent steps taken 
since then by various countries. The min- 
ister pointed out that Dean Curtis, as a for- 
mer resident of the Maritimes and a present 
resident of British Columbia, was well ac- 
quainted with the problems and views of 
both sections of the country in regard to 
fisheries. 


In other words, Mr. President, there 
is a movement under way in the Cana- 
dian Parliament which may be serious 
and which may jeopardize the principle 
to which all nations have adhered. In 
such a situation we cannot say that 
Mexico should not extend her territorial 
boundaries. Very soon our territorial 
boundaries will be out in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that it 
would be particularly dangerous to 
United States fisheries when, as was 
earlier pointed out, more than 50 per- 
cent of our fisheries are dependent upon 
offshore fishing operations off the shores 
of friendly neighbors of the United 
States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, it would. I 
pointed out as an example that every 
Secretary of State, regardless of polit< 
ical party, right up to the present time, 
has been in agreement with the present 
Secretary of State, that unless we are 
going to have an overall change in our 
national policy, the passage of the joint 
resolution would be very dangerous. 

As my colleague has pointed out, there 
is a requirement to have treaties in re- 
spect to the territorial waters of other 
countries as well as our own. 

(At this point Mr. MAGNUSON, by unani- 
mous consent, yielded to Mr. MALONE for 
the purpose of making an insertion in 
the Record, which appears elsewhere in 
today’s Senate proceedings under the 
appropriate heading.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have just read statements from the Na- 
tional Fishery Institute News Letter, 
which show the danger of any proposal 
to extend our sovereignty beyond the 3- 
mile limit, because to do so might af- 
fect the fishing rights accorded to us by 
other countries.. Particularly is that 
important, when, as my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Washington, has 
pointed out, considerably more than 50 
percent of our fishing is done in foreign 
waters, 

I assure the Senate that by present- 
ing these amendments I am entirely 
conscientious and consistent. My con- 
cern for the protection of our American 
fisheries is a matter of record. 

I have been diligent in my undertak- 
ings in behalf of the salmon industry, 
and participated in the preparation of 
the fisheries provision of the Japanese 
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Peace Treaty with a view to protecting 
our Alaska and coastal fisheries from en- 
croachment by Japan, 

In my opinion the commercial value 
of our American fisheries is too great to 
be jeopardized by any change in our tra- 
ditional policy with respect to seaward 
boundaries and/or the Freedom of the 
Sas. 

In 1950, the latest year for which I 
have complete records, the value of our 
tuna catch amounted to more than $61 
million; that of our salmon catch to $37 
and a half million, a decline, I am sorry 
to say, of almost $10 million from 1949 
record. 

Landings of tuna and mackerel last 
year at San Pedro, Calif., alone were 
valued at $38 million, and at San Diego, 
tuna only, at $17 million. 

Is it any wonder that the representa- 
tive of the Fishermen’s Cooperative As- 
sociation of San Pedro is concerned? 

In the event that someone may pre- 
sume that I am going afield from the 
State I represent, let me say that im- 
portant tuna fisheries are being de- 
veloped by companies of my State in ad- 
dition to our valuable salmon, halibut, 
and bottom fish industries. 

Should Canada, following the exam- 
ple which passage of the pending reso- 
lution would present to them, decide to 
extend the boundaries of British Co- 
lumbia 10% miles, or to incorporate 
within their boundaries the waters be- 
tween Queen Charlotte Island and the 
mainland, then these industries would 
be seriously affected. 

Let me amplify this point. A portion 
of the Seattle and Puget Sound fishing 
fleet, consisting of some 200 boats and 
1,500 fishermen, fish for salmon, halibut, 
and bottom fish off the coast of Can- 
ada. 

The fishing season runs approximate- 
ly from April 15 to October 15. Nat- 
urally, our people fish outside the Ca- 
nadian 3-mile limit. One of the impor- 
tant fishing grounds is Hecate Straits, 
lying between Queen Charlotte Island 
and the Canadian mainland. The straits 
are about 50 to 60 miles wide, and con- 
stitute one of the most fertile fishing 
grounds off the coast of Canada. 

I think the importance of these par- 
ticular fishing grounds to Seattle and 
other of our fishery ports on Puget Sound 
can be illustrated by the fact that the 
annual catch by our fishing fleets in and 
around the banks in Hecate Straits 
amounts to approximately $2,500,000 a 
year of all species. 

We take from the area approximately 
13,000,000 pounds of salmon, halibut, 
and bottom fish. The value of our en- 
tire catch off the western coast of Can- 
ada approximates $7,500,000 annually. 

An extension of Canada’s seaward 
boundary 1044 miles would do great harm 
to our fisheries industry, and closure of 
the Straits would cause irreparable dam- 
age to it. 

I should point out here that certain 
Canadian interests from time to time 
have threatened to close these impor- 
tant banks to our fishing fleet, contend- 
ing that the straits constitute inland 
waters, 
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I think they have been deterred by our 
adherence in the past to the traditional 
3-mile limit in our own waters. 

In my opinion, the threat to our Pa- 
cific Northwest fisheries would be aug- 
mented, and seriously augmented, by 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
13. 

For the tuna industry to the south the 
enactment of the joint resolution would 
constitute an even greater threat. 

Testimony was presented to the com- 
mittee, and is embodied in its printed 
hearings, that nine-tenths of the yield in 
tuna comes from areas of the high seas 
which are contiguous to the 10 American 
Republics south of San Diego on the 
Pacific coast. 

Not only are the fisheries off the Pa- 
cific coast vulnerable to any retaliatory 
moves that other nations might make as 
a result of extension, or seeming exten- 
sion of seaward boundaries, but our New 
England fisheries might not be exempt. 

In this connection I wish to cite testi- 
mony presented before the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries at hearings held in 1950, by Dr. 
W. M. Chapman, then special assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State, and a 
recognized authority on fisheries. I 
quote: 

The great fisheries that have been prose- 
cuted by New Englanders for 300 years lie 
for the most part in the high seas contiguous 
to the coast of Canada. All expansion that 
is anticipated lies in the direction of being 
farther and farther from our coasts, north- 
ward and eastward around the corner of 
Newfoundland and up Davis Strait past 
Greenland and Labrador. 


Elsewhere Dr. Chapman stated that— 
If we permit the loss of our fisheries that 
now exist in the high seas contiguous to the 
coasts of foreign countries we lose the big- 
gest half of our fishing industry at one stroke. 


Dr. Chapman was talking about fish- 
eries and not offshore oil resources, I will 
agree, but he was talking about more 
than that. He was talking about our 
seaward boundaries, and Mr. Real quoted 
Dr. Chapman also in his, Mr. Real's 
testimony about seaward boundaries. 

Mr. Real quoted, in particular, this 
statement by Dr. Chapman: 

If one nation can unilaterally extend its 
sovereign territory out to sea by as much as 
a quarter of a mile then there is no reason 
why it or any other nation cannot extend 
its boundaries seaward by 200 miles, by 400 
miles, or by such distance it may desire. 

In the chaotic situation that such claims 
and counterclaims would bring about the 
United States would not stand to be the 
gainer nor, I believe, would mankind gen- 
erally. 


Mr. Real in his testimony commented 
on the Chapman statement. He said: 

For the reasons given above by Dr. Chap- 
man, the United States has an obligation 
to its own fishing industry to prevent mari- 
time aggression by others. In its role as a 
world leader it owes a like obligation to other 
fishing nations. It can’t fulfill these obli- 
gations by attempts to expand its claims no 
matter how subtly they be disguised. 


Mr. President, the very thing these 
eminent authorities on American fish- 
eries fear is being done in this Senate 
joint resolution, however subtle the 
disguise. 
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In my opinion the disguise is not even 
subtle. 

As Mr. Real testified at the time of 
his appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee: 

Title I, section 2 (a), of the bill bill recog- 
nizes a power in Congress to extend a State 
boundary farther seaward than 3 miles, A 
serious question, as yet not completely an- 
swered in the realm of international law, 
arises as to whether any nation having once 
made its claim to its seaward boundaries can 
thereafter expand them. 

Regardless of the legal answer to that 
question, it would certainly be ill advised 
for the United States, as a matter of policy 
to say to the world that seaward boundaries 
can be expanded, 


Should we pass the pending joint reso- 
lution it surely would be ill-advised, as a 
matter of policy, for the United States to 
say, for example, to Canada, “You can- 
not extend your boundaries in the inland 
waters in which we now fish and claim 
them as your territorial waters.” 

Title I, section 2 of the bill before us 
certainly recognizes such power, both 
now and in the future. The power and 
authority of any State to so extend its 
boundaries is stated even more emphati- 
cally in section 4 of the present bill, un- 
der the subtitle “Seaward Boundaries.” 

Let me quote just one sentence of that 
section: 

Nothing in this section ts to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward boundary 
beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so pro- 
vided by its constitution or laws prior to or 
at the time such State became a member of 
the Union, or if it has been heretofore or is 
hereafter approved by Congress, 


If we should undertake to go out to 
the 1244-mile limit, there is no reason 
why my own State could not say, “We 
own 70 miles out to sea. We own the 
halibut banks, with respect to which we 
have a treaty with Canada.” There is 
no reason why Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland should not say, “You have 
extended your boundaries. You have 
violated the 3-miles limit to which you 
have adhered with other nations for all 
the years of your history.” There is no 
reason why they should not enact a law 
saying that the Newfoundland banks 
belong to them. . 

As Mr. Real stated, the broad method 
of determination of boundaries permit- 
ted by the bill is not consistent with 
present United States policy. He said: 


In our opinion the present bills should be 
amended so as to eliminate all possible con- 
flicts with the present United States policy 
on territorial waters. Each of the States 
which would gain from quitclaim legisla- 
tion has some interest in fishing or other 
maritime pursuits. There is no need to place 
those interests in jeopardy. The affected 
States can accomplish their primary pur- 
pose without doing that. They can gain 
their cod without losing a whale. 


Mr. Real then proposed certain 
amendments which, as I stated earlier 
in the debate, were not incorporated in 
the legislation now before us. 

Mr. President, some of our inland 
friends may consider the American 
fisheries one of our minor industries, in- 
consequential when placed against the 
anticipated—and very much anticipated, 
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I might add—wealth of our offshore oil 
resources. 

But in terms of human beings who 
gain their livelihood from fisheries I 
hazard the observation that more people 
are actively connected with commercial 
deep-sea fishing than in our deep-sea 
oil operation. 

If I could be furnished with accurate 
data on how many people are engaged 
in offshore oil activities, other than oil 
company lobbyists or representatives 
who are now in Washington, I would 
welcome them. The comparison might 
be of great value to these debates. 

I do have some data on the number of 
commercial fishermen, their production 
in terms of catch, and the value of that 
catch and of fishery products at various 
states of production. 

It is contained in a leaflet, revised 
Jast month and published, its heading 
states, “By the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Douglas McKay, 
Secretary, and by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Albert M. Day, Director.” I 
commend it to my colleagues. For pur- 
poses of identification they will find it 
listed as Fishery Leaflet 393. 

Because I do not want to extend this 
debate longer than I feel is necessary 
to bring facts which I believe important 
before the Senate, I will touch only on 
a few of the highlights. 

In 1950, the last year for which there 
is a complete record, America’s commer- 
cial fishermen landed some 4,884,000,000 
pounds of fish, valued at $343,876,492. 

California fishermen led the Nation 
by landing 1.3 billion pounds of fish, 
valued at $81,605,112 to them; Massa- 
chusetts was second among the States 
with more than half a billion pounds of 
fish valued at $40 million; Alaska yielded 
almost half a billion pounds of fish with 
a value to fishermen of more than $30 
million, and Louisiana came next with 
316,250,000 pounds worth $23,644,000 to 
its fishermen. 

(At this point, by unanimous consent, 
Mr. Macnuson yielded to Mr. GOLDWATER 
for the purpose of asking questions of 
Mr. Jackson, which colloquy, on request 
of Mr. Macnuson, and by unanimous 
consent, was ordered to be printed at 
the conclusion of Mr. Macnuson’s 
speech.) 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. President, fish- 
ermen of my own State of Washington 
landed more than 100 million pounds of 
fish, with a value of over $19 million. 

The report published under the names 
of Secretary McKay and Director Day 
further informs us that 599,000 persons 
were employed last year in the fishery 
industry, that some 94,600 fishing craft 
were utilized, and that the Nation had 
3,500 fishery shore establishments. 

At the retailers level, the report 
States, the estimated value of fishery 
products last year was nearly $1 billion; 
and in 1951, the year previous, it ex- 
ceeded $1 billion. 

The publication which Secretary Mc- 
Kay and Director Day have issued under 
their names also undertakes to estimate 
the capital valuation of fishing indus- 
tries in 1951, stating that the figures 
were arrived at under accepted princi- 
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ples of evaluation among businessmen. 


‘They are: 
To fishermen and boat own- 
yo es ets S ee $6, 281, 250, 000 
To manufacturers and proc- 
Ta r D STERE EES 1, 551, 303, 000 
To wholesalers of fishery 
POULO nn i 1, 189, 971, 000 
To retailers of fishery prod- 
Boj RR AE EEE 2, 054, 556, 000 
Total nanena e 11, 077, 080, 000 


Of course, Mr. President, I would not 
undertake to assume that all of this cap- 
ital value is predicated on fisheries in 
seas contiguous to foreign nations. But 
on the basis of testimony placed before 
committees of Congress, I can assume 
that at least half of it is. 

Dr. Chapman, in his testimony before 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and repeated this year 
by Mr. Real at Senate committee hear- 
ings on the pending joint resolution, 
stated: 

If we permit the loss of our fisheries that 
now exist in the high seas contiguous to the 
coasts of foreign countries, we lose the big- 


gest half of our fishing industry at one 
stroke. 


Personally, I do not see how we can 
reconcile this threat to a basic and his- 
toric industry by approving the pending 
proposed legislation. 

That the enactment of any legislation 
which would permit the extension of tra- 
ditionally accepted boundaries would 
constitute a threat, I think there can be 
no doubt. The threat was aptly stated 
by the Stanford Law Review, of Stanford 
University, in its issue of July 1952, as 
follows: 

It may be that in the long run a policy 
of extending territorial waters would be det- 
rimental to the United States. If we do 
this we could not complain if other nations 
did likewise. Our military and economic in- 
terests might be harmed as a result, 


Certainly the economic interest that 
would be first harmed is that of our fish- 
ing industry. 

It, of all our economic interests, is 
most dependent on the preservation of 
historically accepted seaward bound- 
aries and the freedom of the seas. 

For that reason I wish to submit two 
amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 13), and I ask that they be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the desk, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The amendments 
were proposed to the committee by the 
spokesman for the Pacific coast fishing 
industry during hearings on this reso- 
lution. 

The net effect of these amendments 
is to restrict the application of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 to a strip of mar- 
ginal sea, extending 3 miles oceanward 
from low tide on all coasts—Pacific, At- 
Jantic, and gulf. 

If Senate Joint Resolution 13 were to 
pass with these amendments included, 
the measure would be brought into.con- 
formity with the historic position of the 
United States with respect to territorial 
waters. We would avoid, in this legisla- 
tion, those problems which will arise— 
and the injury to industry and national 
security which may be done—if territo- 
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rial waters off the coasts of Texas and 
western Florida are extended 1042 miles 
seaward. 

The Supreme Court stated that when 
the low-water mark is passed, we enter 
the international domain. I say that 
when you pass our historic 3-mile limit 
in any quitclaim legislation, you invite 
untold and unforeseen international 
complications. It seems to me, therefore, 
that if Senate Joint Resolution 13 is to 
be passed at all, we should reserve for 
future and thorough consideration by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, this entire question of ex- 
tending seaward boundaries beyond the 
3-mile limit. 

Now, I realize that what I am propos- 
ing will not satisfy the States of Texas 
and Florida. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that those States would not want 
the Congress to take action today which 
might jeopardize the shipping and fish- 
ing industries and—further—might have 
far-reaching consequences to the move- 
ment of our Navy and military aircraft. 

It seems to me that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is the proper committee 
of the United States Senate to consider 
the wisdom of extending the seaward 
boundaries of any State—whether it be 
1 mile, 2 miles, or 74 miles beyond the 
3-mile limit—a limit first enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1793. 

I reiterate what I have said earlier in 
these remarks, namely, the seaward 
boundaries of the United States and the 
coastal States are coextensive, are indi- 
visible. You cannot extend the bound- 
aries of 1, 2 or more States without 
simultaneously extending the boundaries 
of the United States. 

I will have more to say on these amend- 
ments at a later date. 

Mr. President, I have stated some of 
the reasons which cause me to take the 
position I do. There are many other 
reasons which I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss now, but, 
as I stated in the beginning, I had in- 
tended to make the remarks I have made 
to indicate my position on this very im- 
portant piece of legislation, regardless of 
whether the debate continued for 2 days 
or for 2 months. I had no intention of 
delaying tlie Senate. I shall have more 
to say regarding the amendments later. 

I feel as do several other Senators in 
regard to the debate. I would at any 
time vote for a motion to lay aside tem- 
porarily the pending measure, in order 
that the Senate might take up the very 
important controls bill, which I do not 
wish to delay. I think the pending meas- 
ure is a very serious and important mat- 
ter, not necessarily one on which the vote 
should be delayed, but, as one Senator 
stated it, one concerning which an effort 
should be made to convince the people 
of the soundness of our position and to 
provide an adequate knowledge of the 
facts for the people of the Nation and for 
a number of people who, I know, during 
past debates on similar legislation, did 
not have a complete understanding of all 
the facts. 

That includes certain members of the 
present administration. The Attorney 
General, a lawyer of note, during the 
recent campaign found himself saying 
one thing, and, when he came before 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate, found, after look- 
ing into the matter, good lawyer that 
he is, that a great many legal compli- 
cations were involved in the pending 
measure that had not been discussed 
previously when similar legislation was 
before the Senate. There may arise a 
great many international complications 
as well as economic complications. But 
- above all, in my opinion, the pending 
resolution violates the principle of do- 
ing what is right for the 48 States, and 
violates, also, I think, our historic policy. 
If it does not violate that policy, it at 
least presents, so to speak, an endeavor 
to get the camel’s nose under the tent 
so that many of our other great natural 
resources, which have been set aside for 
the benefit of all the people, not merely 
for the benefit of the people of three 
States of the Union, may be exploited. 


ALBERTA JACQUES, PRIZE WIN- 
NER—EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


During Mr. Macnuson’s address. 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, a junior 
high-school student, 16-year-old Alberta 
Jacques, of Sparks, Nev., won third place 
in a five-award national contest for an 
essay on the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

National attention is directed and em- 
phasized to the employment of physi- 
cally handicapped persons due to the 
third war during the lifetime of many 
of us. 

Thousands of physically handicapped 
boys are returning from Korea, Thou- 
sands returned from World War II from 
1942 to 1946. 

The veteran who is physically handi- 
capped is only one part of the problem. 
Other thousands of persons are disabled 
or partially disabled from disease or 
other natural causes. 

The problem is for society to realize 
the problem and turn to useful employ- 
ment the physically handicapped per- 
sons. 

The first prize, $1,000, was provided 
by the Disabled American War Veterans. 
Other prizes were provided by volun- 
tary contributions. 

Miss Jacques, of Sparks, Nev., one of 
the winners, is a member of the Rainbow 
Girls and of the debating club of her 
school. She is a typical, active Ameri- 
can girl and intends to enter the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, at Reno, upon grad- 
uation from high school. She intends 
to major in psychology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp at 
this point, as part of my remarks, a 
newspaper account of the essay contest, 
including the essay that won for Miss 
Jacques a prize in the contest. The 
article is entitled “The Physically Handi- 
capped—A National Asset” and was 
published in the Nevada State Journal 
of March 29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPARKS HICH SCHOOL, JUNIOR Wins STATE 
Essay CONTEST 

Sixteen-year-old Alberta Jacques, of 

Sparks, will soon receive a State prize of $250 
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and a school prize of $25 for her essay urging 
employment of the physically handicapped. 

Miss Jacques” essay, The Physically Handi- 
capped—A National Asset, was judged win- 
ner in a statewide contest sponsored by a 
governor’s committee headed by George Ham- 
ilton, of Reno. Her prizes will be awarded 
in the near future by Gov. Charles Russell 
at a Sparks school assembly. 

‘The essay which won Miss Jacques the 
State and school contests has also been en- 
tered in a nationwide contest sponsored by 
the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped of the United 
States Department of Labor. The national 
prize of $1,000 has been provided by the Dis- 
bled American War Veterans. Local prizes 
were made available by volunteer contrib- 
utors. 

SPARKS HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR 


Miss Jacques is the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Edward Jacques, of Sparks. 
She is a junior at Sparks High School, where 
her activities include membership in the 
Rainbow Girls and the Pep Club as well as 
participation in debate programs and school 
plays. She hopes to enter the University of 
Nevada when she is graduated from Sparks 
High School, and intends to major in psy- 
chology, get a teacher's degree, and perhaps 
enter welfare work. 

Her prize-winning essay, which was the 
unanimous choice of the judges, follows: 


“THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: A NATIONAL 
ASSET 


“The door closed behind him with shock- 
ing finality: He moved slowly down the 
hall—the way he had done down so many 
halls in the past 2 months. 

“Bill's head was down and his shoulders 
drooped as he came out on to the street. 
Refused again. The last opening was the 
place he had just left. Why should they 
not give him-a chance—a chance to prove 
he could make good? 

“Suddenly Bill was jolted back to reality 
by a man’s gruff voice, ‘Why don’t you watch 
where you're going—you almost knocked me 
down,” 

“Then came an embarrassing silence as the 
man noticed the white cane in Bill’s hand 
and the dark glasses that he wore. He 
stammered a meek apology. ‘I—I’m sorry— 
I mean I didn’t notice that you-er-that 
ds.’ Bill made a small winching smile. 
‘Sure; forget it.’ 

“The man spoke, his face slowly regain- 
ing its natural color, ‘Would you like to 
come down to the corner with me for a cup 
of coffee? I would like to do something 
to—’ Bill cut in quickly and a bit impa- 
tiently. ‘Look, you’ve apologized—now just 
forget it and leave me alone—please.’ 

“The man. walked a few steps away, then 
stopped to watch as a woman hurried up to 
Bill. ‘Sorry I’m late, but your mother 
wanted some things—did you get the job?’ 

““No, I haven’t—he wouldn’t even speak 
to me—his secretary said that they didn’t 
need any help.’ Bill's wife was glad that at 
this moment he could not see the disap- 
pointment that showed on her face as she 
spoke. 

“Well, I guess we'll just have to make 
the best of it, your mother likes having us 
with her and that’s one good thing—besides 
the Johnston firm isn't the only place in 
town that needs good men.’ 

“The man’s face reddened as he became 
aware of the fact that they were talking 
about him, and that he had refused to even 
see Bill because of one word written on his 
application card—disabled. Still he might 
be able to make amends if he talked to Bill, 
After all he didn’t have to hire Bill if he 
could not meet the qualifications required of 
him. In an apologetic explaining manner, 
Mr. Hobart Johnston thrust out his hand 
and introduced himself. He led the way 
to his office and asked them to be seated. 

“*You see,’ Mr. Johnston began slowly, ‘I 
have always thought that a man who was 
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disabled, especially someone who was blind, 
could do nothing except sell pencils on a 
street corner or just sit idly in a chair and 
be taken care of—I never really knew.’ A 
wry half-smile came to Bill’s face. 

“Yes, I know few people ever ask what 
my abilities are, instead they see only my 
disability.’ 

“‘T must confess, Bill, that I too am one. 
of those people—I’m afraid I don't even 
know what it is that you are capable of 
doing.’ 

“‘T was in law school until the war came 
and I enlisted in the Army.’ 

“*Then you were never able to finish law 
school?’ 

“But I did, sir; Jenny helped me to pass— 
I only had 1 year left in school,’ Bill replied 
eagerly. 

“ ‘He was the fourth highest in the class, 
too,’ Bill's wife added. 

“‘Good, good. Bill, I think I can find a 
place for you in my firm. I only have a small 
business but you can do some of the less im- 
portant cases and find material for some of 
my cases.’ 

“ ‘When may I start, sir?’ Bills face radi- 
ated his eagerness. 

“Monday morning, if you like.’ Mr. John- 
ston was extremely pleased with Bill’s won- 
derful attitude. 

“Monday morning came and Bill was at 
the office right on time, eager to begin his 
new job. The days passed, and then the 
weeks; soon Bill had been there a month, 
After the first week Bill began to arrive be- 
fore even Mr. Johnston arrived at the office 
building. Sometimes when the day was to 
be a full one, Bill would bring his lunch 
instead of going down to the cafeteria on the 
corner. Bill was dependable and good, he 
always did more than his share of work. Mr, 
Johnston was happily surprised to find Bill 
doing so well and often called Bill into his 
office to tell him so. He had never seen a 
man adapt himself to a job quite as well as 
Bill had done. 

“The months passed and turned into a 
year. Still Bill’s progress increased. He re- 
ceived a raise, then another one, then one 
day Mr. Johnston called Bill into his office: 
“Bill, I have watched the progress that you 
have made and I think that it is wonderful. 
I hope you will keep it up.’ 

“*Thank you, sir. I will try to.’ Bill was 
thoughtful for a minute, then he spoke 
again. ‘Sir, I wonder if you would help me 
with something I'm trying to do.’ 

“Yes, I will, Bill, if I can help.’ Mr, 
Johnston was puzzled at Bill’s look of deep 
thought. 

"Well, I have been trying to get jobs for 
my disabled buddies who are still in hos- 
pital or have just gotten out of there re- 
cently. I need some employer to talk to the 
other employers.’ 

“Mr. Johnston had never seen Bill so seri- 
ous except while on the job. ‘I understand 
and I will personally do all I can to help— 
but all this serious talk has taken me from 
what I was going to say—Bill, I want to take 
you in as a partner.’ 

“Bill looked startled and unbelieving, then 
he let out a small yell, “Thank you, sir. 
Oh, but I’ve got to call my wife.’ 

“After Bill had left his office, Mr. Johnston 
removed the yellowing picture from his desk 
drawer. Along with it came a tattered tele- 
gram. ‘We regret to inform you.’ He care- 
fully folded the paper and put it in his desk 
drawer again. He stared at the picture a 
long while. His son had resembled Bill in 
many ways. His son would have been a law- 
yer too but for the war. The only real dif- 
ference in them was that his son did not 
come back, but Bill had become like a son 
to him now. 

“After a while he placed the picture in his 
desk and turned to the morning mail. -The 
second letter that he opened was from the 
United States Department of Labor. ‘Con- 
sider their abilities, not their disabilities— 
they can work.’ How true this was, if only 
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the other employers who need men would 
realize that.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a description of the contest. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Miss ALBERTA JACQUES OF SPARKS PLACES IN 
NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED Essay CONTEST 


Adm. Ross T. McIntire, M. D., United States 
Navy, retired, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, has notified the officers and 
members of the Nevada committee that Miss 
Alberta Jacques of Sparks, Nev., has been 
awarded third prize in the NEPH essay. 
contest. The good news was contained 
in a message received by John M. Lindsay, 
veterans’ employment representative for Ne- 
vada and secretary of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

Mr. George Hamilton, State chairman of 
the essay contest, Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Scott 
Markin, Americanism chairman of the Harry 
J. MacSherry Reno Post 10, the American 
Legion, presented Miss Jacques to the radio 
audience, Sunday evening, at which time she 
read her prize-winning essay. The message 
had not been received at that time. 

Following the receipt of Admiral McIn- 
tire's message today, Mr. Hamilton and Mr, 
Lindsay immediately advised Principal Edwin 
Whitehead of the Sparks High School of the 
honor coming to one of his pupils. Arrange- 
ments were made for a full assembly of the 
high school so that Miss Jacques could be 

formally notified of the award made to her. 


The national essay contest of the National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped was 
thrown open to high-school students last 
October, and they were assigned the subject: 
The. Physically Handicapped, a National 
Asset.. Thousands of high-school students 
over the entire country participated in this 
contest, for which five prizes are given to the 
national winners, the first one being $1,000; 
second, $400; third, which Miss Jacques has 
won, $300; and the remaining, $200 and $100, 
respectively, 

In addition to the prize money, Miss 
Jacques will have her expenses paid to 
Washington and back, with all expenses paid 
while she is staying there. The formal pres- 
entation of the check and certificate will be 
made at the spring meeting of the President's 
committee in the auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, on the morning of Thursday, 
April 23, the presentation to be made by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped is an outgrowth of a resolution passed 
by the 79th Congress, setting aside the first 
week in October, by Presidential and guber- 
natorial proclamations, to call attention to 
the necessity of employing America’s thou- 
sands of disabled and handicapped veterans 
and civilians. 

Last year Governor Russell reactivated the 

Nevada committee, and in his message to the 
legislature last January the Governor stated, 
- “Utilization to the fullest of manpower is 
a necessity. To that end, as well as to serve 
& most humane purpose, last summer I named 
a Statewide committee in connection with 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
“Week. This committee now is seeking to 
operate on a year-round basis instead of 
confining its work to one week as in the 
past. The work of the committee has been 
entirely voluntary and has been hampered 
by lack of funds. However, the legisla- 
ture adjourned without giving heed to the 
Governor’s recommendation or making even 
a modest appropriation therefor. The com- 
“mittee’s activities in Nevada have been borne 
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by the members who have given of their 
own time and expense voluntarily. 

The Governor’s committee, in addition to 
Secretary Lindsay and Mr. George Hamilton, 
consists of the following: John F. Cory, exec- 
utive director, employment security depart- 
ment, Carson City; Mrs. Marion G. Bowen, 
State director of vocational rehabilitation, 
Carson City; Alvin I. Stortroen, chief of place- 
ment, employment security department, 
Carson City; Harry A. Depaoli, president, Ne- 
vada State Federation of Labor, Reno; Art 
Lucas, manager, Nevada State employment 
service, Reno; George Pettycrew, chairman, 
Nevada Industrial Commission, Carson City; 
Thomas W. Miller, staff field representative, 
veterans’ employment service, Reno; E. F. 
Reed, manager, Veterans’ Administration, 
Reno; John Furrh, Reno; Archie Pozzi, Jr., 
Carson City; Claude L. Keema, department 
commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Yerington; Howard Farrell, department com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans, Reno; 
Jack W. Duelks, Marine Corps League, Reno; 
William - Brussard, Secretary, chamber of 
commerce, Reno; Ken Frogley, chamber of 
commerce, Las Vegas; Wallie Warren, Navy 
League, Reno; F. Marion Keele, Las Vegas; 
Arthur N. Suverkrup, assistant to the Gov- 
ernor, Carson City; Edward C. Stenger, em- 
ployment counselor, employment security 
department, Carson City; James B. Emery, 
manager, Nevada State employment service 
Carson City; John Culnan, department of 
health, Carson City; Ralph J. Ottini, com- 
mander, Capitol Post 4, American Legion, 
Carson City; Rev. John L. Harvey, Carson 
City; and Donald A. Robertson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Carson City. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
the names of the chairmen of the gov- 
ernors’ committee of the States which 
participated in the contest. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CHAIRMEN OF GOVERNORS’ COMMITTEES 

Thomas D. Russell, Alabama; Harry V. 
Bene, Arizona; Lloyd Lewis, Arkansas; James 
G. Bryant, California; Brooks Connally, Colo- 
rado; John L. Connors, Connecticut; R. W. 
Heim, Delaware; Claud M. Andrews, Florida; 
Paul S. Barrett, Georgia; N. B. Adkison, 
Idaho; George Barr, Illinois; William C. Stal- 
naker, Indiana; Howard Benshoof, Iowa; Al 
F. Williams, Kansas; Leslie P. Jones, Ken- 
tucky; A. G. Buchanan (secretary), Louisi- 
ana; Llewellyn Fortier, Maine; David L. B. 
Fringer, Maryland; R. C. Thompson, Mary- 
land; Edward D. Callahan, Massachusetts; 
Boniface R. Maile, Michigan; Victor Christ- 
gau, Minnesota; R. L. Sullivan, Mississippi; 
Joy O. Talley, Missouri; Lewis Lansing, Mon- 
tana; Mrs. Mary S. Archerd, Nebraska; John 
M. Lindsay (secretary), Nevada; Mrs. Abbey 
Wilder, New Hampshire; Russell J. Eldridge, 


New Jersey; M. F. Miera, New Mexico; John ; 


L. Train, New York; Col. Charles H. Warren, 
North Carolina; Carl F. Fryhling, North 
Dakota; H. Paul Messmer, Ohio; Voyle ©. 
Scurlock, Oklahoma; J. R. Smurthwaite, Jr., 
Oregon; David M. Walker, Pennsylvania; 
Michael F. Walsh, Rhode Island; Dill D. 
Beckman, South Carolina; L. J. Ballou, South 
Dakota; Paul R. Jarratt, Tennessee; Harry 
B. Crozier, Texas; L. B. Harmon, Utah; John 
P. Phalen, Vermont; Randolph Bruce, Jr., 
Virginia; Harry R. Lawton, Washington; 
Charles L. Rolfe, West Virginia; Harry Lip- 
part, Wisconsin; Paul Albright, Wyoming; 
James Shields, District of Columbia; J. T. 
McLaughlin, Alaska; Guy N. Rothwell, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; Fernando Sierra Berdecia, 
Puerto Rico; Hon. Morris F. DeCastro, Virgin 
Islands. 


‘Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
importance of employment of physically 
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handicapped persons cannot be over. em- 
phasized, because it involves the train- 
ing of our physically handicapped per- 
sons to become assets to the Nation, and 
giving back to them their confidence, 
whether their physical disability be a 
natural physical handicap or the result 
of wounds during one of the World Wars. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me for the purpose of addressing a 
question to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Arizona be allowed to address 
a question to the Senator from Nevada 
without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Arizona may proceed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am certain the 
Senator from Nevada is aware of the 
high regard in which I hold his State. I 
feel that the educational facilities pro- 
vided by his State have enabled the re- 
markable student to whom he referred 
to attain her place in the contest. Am 
I not correct? 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I appreciate his remarks. , 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wonder if the 
Senator from Nevada would be inter- 
ested in knowing that a girl from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., placed second in the contest. 

Mr. MALONE. I am certainly in- 
terested. I appreciate the fact that two 
Western States having such similar 
characteristics have won the honors be- 
stowed upon them by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada for his response. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS 


During the delivery of Mr. Macnuson’s 
speech, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton yield for the purpose of my asking 
questions of the junior Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
do so, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Malone in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the junior Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Arizona may 
proceed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
my questions go back to the colloquy 
with reference to the Bonneville Dam. I 
did not want the evening to pass with- 
out completing the argument in my 
mind. What was the total cost of the 
Bonneville project? Can the Senator 
from Washington give me an approxima- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. - In response to the 
question of the junior Senator from 
Arizona, I will say that according to my 
recollection, it was a little over $100 mil- 
lion. That figure is a round figure, and 
it may be substantially out of line. Ear- 
lier I had indicated that the total cost of 
the Grand Coulee project, when com- 
pleted—that is, the dam and the irri- 
gation system and the power features— 
will aggregate $750 million. About $200 
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million of that total figure is repre- 
sented in the power features of the dam, 
in other words, the dam structure, the 
generators, and other power facilities. 
The balance of the cost is represented 
by pumping facilities and irrigation 
canals which, when completed, convey 
the water to approximately 1 million 
acres of land. 

The Bonneville Dam is downstream 
from the Grand Coulee Dam. The Bon- 
neville Dam is a- power. and ficod con- 
trol and navigation project. It is my 
recollection that there is a fairly large 
writeoff on Bonneville for navigation 
and fiood control, as compared with the 
writeoff on the Grand Coulee Dam. 

It is my further recollection that in 
the case of Grand Coulee only $1 million, 
out of a total investment, when com- 
pleted, of $750 million, has been charged 
to flood control. Probably around $200 
million is charged to power. The bal- 
ance is charged to irrigation, with the 
exception of the $1 million previously 
referred to by me as being charged to 
flood control. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ‘thank the jun- 
ior Senator from Washington. I should 
like to ask if the senior Senator from 
Washington will yield so that I may ask 
one more question of his junior col- 


e. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am happy to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have noticed 
that both Senators from Washington are 
extremely interested in power: Would 
the junior Senator from Washington be 
agreeable to a proposition to sell power 
generated by Federal plants at the mar- 
ket price? Let me put my question a 
little differently. In my section of the 
country we pay in the neighborhood of 3 
mills for Federal power, but the market 
price is 6 mills. 

Our private power companies are will- 
ing to pay 6 mills, but we have had difi- 
culty in gettting the Government to 
charge more. . I know that in some cases 
Federal power is sold at or near the mar- 
ket price. Would the Senator from 
Washington be willing, if the opportu- 
nity presents itself in the future, to rec- 
ommend that power be sold at the mar- 
ket price, thus enabling the power 
companies and multipurpose dams more 
readily to pay themselves off, so that 
more reclamation projects could be built 
in the West? 

Mr. JACKSON. `I should like to an- 
swer that question in this way. The cost 
of power ought to be based on the busi- 
ness price. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. -That is the mar- 
ket price. 

Mr. JACKSON. Not necessarily. If 
one has a monopoly he can charge more 
than the. actual business price. In the 
case of the Columbia River we have the 
cheapest per kilowatt construction cost 
of anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It.is one and six- 
tenths. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that the $17.50 per kilowatt year rate 
is based on the amortization cost. ‘The 
amortization period varies from 40 to 50 
years. It would occur to me that that 
would be the prudent business price, In 
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other words, the proper price should be 
the price which will pay the investment 
off within a reasonable period of time, 
and in the case of power features, not 
only pay off the capital investment, but 
also make provision for interest on the 
investment. Is it my understanding 
that the junior Senator from Arizona 
feels there ought to be a general price 
for power? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. 

Mr. JACKSON. Or that power should 
be tied to the capability of each project 
pie off within a stipulated period of 

e 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It should be 
based on the: locality, the State, the 
ability to pay, and the rapidity with 
which the project should pay off. 

I asked the question because I have 
heard many private power companies 
say they would be willing to pay more 
for Federal power. They feel that Fed- 
eral power, when it is made available for 
private transmission, in many cases— 
not in all cases—is sold too cheaply. For 
instance, if in X town it costs 6 mills to 
generate a kilowatt of power, and one 
can buy electricity from the Federal 
Government, which pays no taxes and 
pays no interest, and so forth, at 3 mills 
per kilowatt, the power companies would 
actually be willing to pay 6 mills for 
the power. 

Mr. JACKSON. I assure my good 
friend from Arizona that in the case of 
the power projects which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the marketing agency 
for the sale of power from the multiple- 
purpose dams in the Northwest, they are 
charging rates which are proper and 
prudent and consistent with sound busi- 
ness practice. 

During the time I served on the House 
Appropriations Committee Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, it was my under- 
standing that the rates had been set in 
accordance with a 40-year and in some 
cases a 50-year pay-out schedule, to- 
gether with interest. I may add that it 
is anticipated that, because of increased 
construction costs since the earlier proj- 
ects were completed, the power rate will 
have to rise beyond a $17.50 rate. 

Of course it is quite obvious that when 
Grand Coulee was built, the costs were 
at the lowest possible figure. I assume 
it is fair to say that to replace Grand 
Coulee, as of today, would cost three 
times the initial cost. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask these ques- 
tions because undoubtedly this matter 
will come up in the future, and of course 
the entire West is interested in power. 
Power and water constitute the roots of 
our future. 

In light of the colloquy which occurred 
between the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] and the Senators from Wash- 
ington regarding the thinking behind 
the private ownership of transmission 
facilities and the ultimate ownership of 
the generating facilities—which, I be- 
lieve, according to the suggestions which 
have been made, would be owned by a 
State or by a combination of States— 
it appears that there would be consider- 
able savings, 
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I do not wish to prolong this discus- 
sion; but I point out, for instance, that 
the sale of power at Bonneville in 1952, 
as I am sure the Senator from Wash- 
ington realizes, amounted to slightly in 
excess of $40 million; but in 1952 the 
obligations. of that particular project 
totaled $49 million, and the cost of op-. 
eration was in excess of $5,500,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to help 
clarify that point, in response to the 
ete the Senator from Arizona has 
mace: 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly. : 

Mr. JACKSON. The $49 million to 
which the junior Senator from Arizona 
has referred, represents, of course, new 
investment; it represents. money with 
which to build transmission lines and 
substations, All that money will be 
paid back. 

The latter part of the statement the 
junior Senator from Arizona made, 
namely, the part as to operating costs, 
affords the proper contrast. In other 
words, the operation and maintenance 
cost—which is called O. and M.—is 
roughly $5 million. As the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona has pointed out, the 
receipts aggregate $40 million: It oc- 
curs to me that that is a rather prudent 
enterprise; the figures demonstrate that 
with $40 million of receipts and rough- 
ly $5 million for operation and mainte- 
nance, it is showing a good net profit. 

At this point let me also clarify an- 
other point, which probably has not been 
given proper consideration in connec- 
tion with the discussion about the own- 
ership of dams by private power com- 
panies. T believe it is a fact that when 
a private utility obtains a license, as it 
must, from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to build a dam on a navigable 
Stream, there is in the license a stipu- 
lation that at the end of 50 years the 
title to the property. will revert to the 
Federal Government, and there is the 
further stipulation that the Federal 
Government must pay the reasonable 
or the fair market value of the property. 

I mention that fact merely so that 
it will be understood that it is not true 
private ownership, as we know it under 
our private-enterprise system. In-other 
words, the private utility merely obtains 
a 50-year license to operate and main- 
tain a power dam, pursuant to the pro- 
visions in the license. Of course, that 
applies only to havigable streams which 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. However, 
let me say that the term “navigable 
streams” has a very broad meaning 
within the interpretations of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That 
term includes almost all waters in the 
country. 

Let me further say that I certainly 
agree with the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona that these projects should pay out 
on a businesslike ‘basis. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am certainly 
glad to hear the junior Senator from 
Washington’ say that, because I think 
thereon will hinge any future argument. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me make the ad- 
ditional point—in further response to 
the questions which have been posed by 
my good friend, the junior Senator from 
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Arizona—that the private power compa- 
nies in the Pacific Northwest have re- 
ceived substantial benefits from this pro- 
gram. In the case of the Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co., almost two-thirds of 
all the power it sells comes from the 
Bonneville system. In the case of the 
Washington Water Power Co., it is my 
offhand recollection that approximately 
25 percent of all the power that company 
sells comes from the Bonneville system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Washington suspend, until 
there is order in the Chamber? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair for the fine cooperation 
at this late hour. 

Mr. President, I believe that concludes 
my statement in connection with the 
very fine and pertinent inquiries which 
have been made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
desire to thank the junior Senator from 
Washington. 

I wish to ask him one more question: 
Does he believe that in view of the fact 
that the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson] has lived for so 
long a time in the beautiful, rich climate 
of the Northwest, his voice should now 
be restored to its natural ability? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. I heartily concur in 
the statement made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona; I am sure my col- 
league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington IMr. MAGNUSON}, can 
carry on indefinitely. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] for his cour- 
tesy in this matter; and I also desire to 
thank my colleague the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] for I 
wanted my statement on the fisheries 
question to be complete. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent—for I am sure they have no objec- 
tion—that their colloquy be placed in 
the Recor at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL MATTER PRINTED IN 
THE APPENDIX 


On request and by unanimous con- 
sent, the following was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Text of the fourth in a series of broadcasts 
by station KLCB, Libby, Mont., relative to 
the proposed Libby Dam. 


RECESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I moye that the 
Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 24, 1953, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 23 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 

In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to be cap- 
tains in the United States Coast Guard: 

Gordon P. McGowan 

Kenneth S. Davis 

George A. Knudsen 


The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the United States Coast Guard: 


John E. D. Hudgens George E. Howarth 
James E. Davidson Benjamin F. Engel 
James F, Brady John W. Schmoker 
Arthur Pfeiffer Robert Waldron 
John F. Kettler Meyer Stockman 
Horatio G. Thompson 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


John R. MacLeod 
Hubert McGee 
Charles F. Overstreet Ralph D. Fisher 

Ray M. Marshall Thomas M. MacWhin- 
James F., Carr ney 

Robert E. Rountree Lemuel C. Sansbury 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the United States Coast Guard: 


Lloyd L. Kent William D. Ball, Jr. 
Andrew B. Christen- James A. Dillian 

sen William C. Brown 
Ralph W. Niess Robert I. Price 
Mark F. Mitchell Frank C. Anderson 
Donald E. Ullery Robert J. Healy 
Robert N. Rea Robert L. Kallin 
Robert B. Long, Jr. John P. Obarski 
Robert G. Schwing Gerald G., Brown 
Alvin N. Ward Winford W. Barrow 
Risto A. Mattila 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard; 
Michael J. Holland 
Arthur E. Lawrence, Dale J. Henderson 

Jr. Thomas P. Connors 


The following-named person to be an 
ensign in the United States Coast Guard: 


Edgar P. Bainbridge 


The following-named persons to be com- 
missioned warrant officers in the specialties 
indicated in the United States Coast Guard: 


Abner W. Lee, chief machinist. 

Gunnar E. Hansen, chief machinist. 

Daniel H. Griffin, Jr., chief pay clerk. 

Aubrey L. Smith, chief machinist. 

Russell D. Erickson, chief machinist. 

Robert J. Earnest, chief boatswain. 

Stanley N. Megos, chief boatswain. 

Alvin E. Newcomb, chief boatswain. 

Ludwig Wedemeyer, chief boatswain. 

George P. Lewis, chief boatswain. 

Harold A. Glynn, chief boatswain. 

Franklin L. Skidmore, chief boatswain, 

Arva S. Alexander, chief ship’s clerk. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, from the temporary disability re- 
tired list, under’ the provisions of’ title IV, 
Career Compensation Act of 1949' (Public Law 
351, Bist Cong.): 

To be lieutenant colonel 

Aaron E. Harris, 019712. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains of the Regular Army, in 
the grades specified, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject 
to physical qualification: 

To be captain 

Erhard H. Harms, 0932739. 


James E. Van Valken- 
burg 


Ralph R. Pruett 


April 23 


To be first lieutenant 
Karl F. Eaheart, Jr., 0993225. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), and 
Public Law 36, 80th Congress, subject to 
physical qualification: 


To be captains 


Garland L. Dansby, MC, 02096468. 
James A. Miller, MC, 0991753. 


To be first lieutenant 
Edgar H. Schein, MSC, 0990422. 


To be second lieutenants 


Ruth E. Ecklund, ANC, N804707. 
Marguerite L. Gipson, ANC, N805638. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, effective May 8, 1953, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to 
physical qualification: 


Gene N. Chomko 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States, in the 
grade of second lieutenant, effective June 
2, 1953, upon their graduation under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 

Arthur Howard Ackerman 

Le Roy Perry Ades 

Frederic Gustave Agather 

Robert James Albert 

Wayne Faessler Alch 

Robert Lee Alexander 

Edward Porcher Andrews 

John Paul Angstadt 

James Lamar Appleton, Jr. 

Arthur Albert Arduna 

Rolfe Gunther Arnhym 

Robert Eastman Ayers 

Russell Andrew Baker, Jr. 

James Richard Bambery 

Robert Graham Bartlett 

Robert Erwin Barton 

Harold Elmer Bauer, Jr. 

William Frederick Bauman 

Donald Howard Becker 

William Robert Bell 

Richard Arthur Benz 

David Alpheus Best 

Graham Peter Bidstrup 

Allan Chester Biggerstaff 

Norman William Birchler 

Edward Louis Potter Bishop 

Constantine James Blastos 

James Frederick Bleecker 

Robert Warren Blum 

Louis Crum Boone, Jr. 

Keith Leroy Born 

James Edward Bowen 3d 

Robert Alan Boxell 

Richard Donald Boyle 

Tom Harvey Brain 

Robert Charles Breckenridge 

Burden Brentnall 

Chalmers Leslie Brewbaker 

Curtis Anderson Brewer 

John Lyman Balcom Bringham 

John Andrew Brinsko 

Jeremiah Joseph Brophy 

George Dudley Brosious 

Arthur Edmon Brown, Jr. 

Donald Stewart Brown 

Thomas Daniel Brown 

Edward Kimmel Burdeau 

William Brooksbank Burdeshaw 

William Arthur Burkhardt 

James Michael Burkland 

Robert Eugene Butler 

Thomas Roger Canham 


1953 


Robert Alexander Carter 
Sidney Wheeler Carter 
Arthur Johnson Cates 
John Philip Ceglowski 
Earl Ledlie Chambers 
Charles Judson Cheves, Jr. 
Milton Anthony Chojnowski 
Daniel Paul Christman 
Sam Ward Clay 

Reubin Wallis Cochran 
William Alva Cole 

Gary Sherman Colonna 
William Raymond Colvin 
Raymond Cecil Conder, Jr. 
Peter Smith Conzelman 
John Howard Cooper 

John Olin Cooper 3d 
Richard Wesley Cordill 
Gerald Wilson Corprew. 
Walter Cornelius Cousland 
Craig Garrison Coverdale 
Neal Creighton 

John Heughes Crerar 2d 
Laurence Walter Crevoiserat 
William Talmadge Crim 
Robert Lee Crosby 
Gordon Allen Curran 
James Andrew Currie 
Eugene Randolph Currier 
Edward Arthur Daggit 
Robert Francis Daly 
James Tun Dare 

Dale Ellwood Davis 
Donald Francis Davis 
Lauren Steve Davis 
Richard Raymond Davis 
‘Thomas Conant Davis 
Henry Lawrence Davisson, Jr. 
Kenneth Elden Dawson, Jr. 
Robert George Day 

Norman George Delbridge, Jr. 
Anthony Peter De Luca 
Erhart Edward Demand, Jr. 
Donald A. Dennis 

H. Beecher Dierdorff, Jr, 
George John Dimtsios 

Edward Arthur Dinges 

James Gordon Donahue 

Drew Dowling 

Francis Joseph Doyle 

Ollin Kemp Dozier 

Gerald Eli Dresner 

Donald Wilbur Dunnuck 
Richard L. Durham 

Charles Emmett Harvey Edward 
George Louis Egbert, Jr. 

O. Kirk Ehlers 

Raymond John Eineigl 
Greeley Horace Ellis, Jr. 
Roger Paddock Elman 

James Richard Endler 

James Alfred Eubanks 

Elden Quentin Faust, Jr. 
Robert Nolasco Fernandez 
Charles James Piala 

Bart Michael Filaseta 

Richard Fleming Fischer 
Samuel Henry Fisher, Jr. 
John Bullock Pitch 

Eugene Lee Fitzsimmons 
Richard Warren Flather 
Henry Augustus Flertzheim, Jr. 
Paul Edsel Floyd 

Roy Fowler 

Gaillard Alvin Freimark 
Rodney Miles French 


Louis Chadwick Friledersdorff, Jr. 


Herbert Erb Friesen 

Elbert Earl Fuller, Jr. 
Donald Gary Fuqua 
Frederick George Gilmartin, Jr. 
Robert Evans Glasgow 
Frederick William Glauner 
Jerald Lee Goetz 

Harl Goronway Graham 
Leonard James Greeley 
Ralph Stephen Greer 
Allen Frederick Grum, Jr. 
George Allen Haas, Jr. 
Hugh James Hall, Jr. 
John Charles Hall 


Harry Warren Halterman, Jr. 
Donald Joseph Hamilla 
Carl Lee Hammond 

Bruce Blondel Hardy 
James Henry Harris 
William Heasley Harris 
John Henry Farrell Haskell, Jr. 
Marion Odell Hayes 
Howard Hazlett 3d 

Elvin Ragnvald Heiberg 3d 
Kenneth Stanley Heitzke 
Walter Henderson 

Ralph Edward Hickey 
William Wofford Hilley 
Thomas Hoffman 

John Everett Hogan 

James Windle Hogg 
Thomas Wesley Holcombe 
Carson Edward Richard Holman 
David Du Bois Horner 
William Dearl Horton, Jr. 
Alan Toops Horwedel 
James Gunder Hove 
Francis Richard Hoyt 
Bernard Charles Hughes 
John William Hughes 
Bernard Franklin Hurless, Jr. 
Cary Brown Hutchinson, Jr, 
Frank Anthony Iacobucci 
James Lawrence Jackson 
John Francis Jamieson 
William Maddox Jewell, Jr. 
Jack Edwards Johns 
Thomas Henry Jones 
William Dudley Jones 
Robert Michael Joyce 
Keith Glyndon Kahl 
Michael Edward Kallman 
Robert Lewis Kaplan 

Louis Albert Kaufman 
Ross Bruce Kenzie 
Douglas Smith Kimball 
Frank Christopher Kincaid, Jr. 
Irvin Gray Kinnie, Jr. 
James Reid Knox 

Ralph Arthur Koch, Jr. 
Francis George La Brash 
Hubert Wesley Lacquement 
Robert John Laflam 

James Louis Lammie 
Clifford John Landry 
Melburn Edward Laundry 
Richard Day Lawrence 
Richard Edward Leonard 
Raymond John Lesinski 
Allen T. Lindholm 

James Edward Linka 

Felix Lee Liveoak, Jr. 
James Alfred Loedding 

G. Gerald Lohrli 

Charles Joseph Lowman, Jr. 
Montecue Judson Lowry 
Victor Luby 

Leland Patrick Luck 
Robert Brandt Maehr 

John Phillip Maher 

Louis Ernest Manfre 
Robert Laurence Mangels 
Donald Roger Martin 
John Francis Martin 
Robert Norman Martin 
Howard Richards Matson 
Adolph Ernest Mayer 
James Francis McCluskey 
John Robert McDonald 
Joseph Francis McGovern 
Rob Roy McGregor 
Thomas McGregor 
Graham Wilson McIntyre 
Thomas Patrick McKenna 
Stuart Glover McLennan, Jr. 
Donald Lee McNutt 

John Donald Megien 


_ Guy Stanley Meloy 3d 


Jack Allen Merrigan 
Allen Steventon Merritt 
Edward Charles Metacher 
Donald Leonard Meyer 
James Francis Miley 
Richard Andrew Miller 
William August Miotke 
Frank Albert Mieko 
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Patton North Morrison 
Jack Elvia Morton 

David Lawrence Motycka 
Maxwell Rogers Murrell 
Halvor Hegland Myrah, Jr. 
Charles Oliver Neal 
Clifford Clark Neilson 
Francis Alexander Nerone 
Thomas Edward Nesbitt 
Dick Duane Neu 

Jack Adams Neuberger 
Jerry Wallace Nicks 

Max Wilbur Noah 

Wallace William Noll 
Courtland Carl Nordgren, Jr. 
Thomas John Nugent 
Robert Holton Nutter 
John Baptist Oblinger, Jr. 
Mortimer Lenane O'Connor 
Edgar Allen O’Hair, Jr. 
Glenn Kay Otis 

Walter Eugene Parker 
Alfred Esper Paulekas 
Herbert Dean Peckham 
Joseph Paul Perlow 
Thorwald Roger Peterson 
John Coghill Phillips 
Jimmy Lee Pigg 

David Andrew Pistenma 
Charles William Prime 
Henry Purcell II 

Donald Alexander Ramsay 
William Elijah Rawlinson, Jr. 
Joseph Theodore Rears 
Adrian Pryor Reed 

Edwin Reed, Jr. 

William Donovan Renner 
Leland Chadwick Rew, Jr. 
Frederick Pratt Reynolds 3d 
Hal Boyd Rhyne 

David Kemper Rice 

Daniel Sprague Rickard 
Otto Neal Riley, Jr. 
Ellietson David Rogers 
Robert Fredrick Rogers 
Robert Daniel Rose 

David Huntington Rumbough 
Early Joseph Rush 3d 
Robert Louis Rush 

Ralph Longwell Sanders, Jr. 
Harold James Sarbacher 
Max Earl Satchell 

Donald Richard Schmidt 
Herbert Raymond Schmidt 
Walter Henry Schmidt, Jr. 
Robert Lewis Schroeder 
Glenn Edwin Schweitzer 
John Joseph Paul Scoblick, Jr, 
Robert Eugene Scofield 
Gene Allen Seegmueller 
Robert Segal 

John William Seigle 

Sarkis Semerjian 

Donald Earl Shaw 

Joe Harry Sheard 

James Scarborough Sibley 
Frederick John Siebert 
William Franklin Sifford, Jr. 
Andrew Michael Simko 
Lowell Henry Skidmore 
David Clark Smith 

Edgar Howard Smith, Jr. 
Fred Lincoln Smith 

Robert La Favor Smith 
Rodney Howe Smith 

John David Smythe 
William Kunz Snead 
Francis Snyder 

Eugene Robert Soja 
Montgomery Theodore Speir 
Walter Franklin Stepanek 
Karl Richard Stewart 
William Clyde Stinson, Jr. 
John Fredrick Stoneburner 
James Reeve Stuart, Jr. 
Roland Richard Sullivan 
Roy Leslie Sullivan 2d 

Paul Eugene Suplizio 
William James Sutton 3d 
Kenneth John Sweeney 
Clarence Edgar Talley, Jr. 
Benjamin Eugene Tant, Jre 
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John Brian Tanzer 
Richard Joseph Tchon 
John Richard Temp 
Robert Joseph Thomas 
Samuel Morgan Thomas, Jr. 
Fred Kenneth Thompson 
Howard Barnett Thompson 
Charles Joseph Tighe 
John Toman 
Paul David Tomlingson 
Hiram Kellow Tompkins 

* Stanford Morris Touchstone 
John Robert Eric Tumperi 
Egerton King van den Berg 
Richard Gregg Vander Meer 
Frederick French Van Deusen 
Rocco Francis Ventrella, Jr. 
Graham Daniel Vernon 
Maarten Vet 
Ennis Arnold Viereck, Jr. 
Gilbert Andrew Volker 
Joseph John Volpe 
Paul Clinton Vose 
James Paul Wade, Jr. 
Daniel Edward Walker 
William Edward Walker 
Monty William Walters 
Worth Lynn Wardlaw, Jr. 
Douglas Gordon Waters 
George Donald Waters 
William Walter Weihmiller 
Arthur David Wells 
David Torrey Wells 
Dennis Dexter Whalen 
Robert Norris White, Jr. 
Stanley Valentine Wielga, Jr. 
George Frederick Williams 
Thomas Edgar Williams 
Donald Lee Wilson 
Jack Dale Wilson 
Joseph Clay Wilson 
John Edward Wise 
Clifford Worthy, Jr. 
William Louis Wubbena, Jr. 
John Hughes Young, Jr. 
Richard Alden Young 
William Wilbur Yuengel 
Robert Theodore Zargan 
Leon Stanley Zimmer 
Charles Willis Zipp 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 


Ronald W. Anderson, 01893940, 
Jack F. Angel, 01914578. 
Roscius I. D. Bal, 01887674. 
William H. Bernos, 02004805. 
Leonard D. Chafin. 

James S. Charlton, 

Willys E. Davis. 

Barton M. Hayward, 01875880. 
Hilton T. Heineke, Jr., 01926638, 
Rayburn K. Hensley, 01872293. 
James F. Keon, 01887477. 
Richard J. Kraska, 01890995. 
Earl M. Ladd, Jr. 

Harold L. McDonald, 

Pat C. Miller, 01879225. 

Edwin G. Moffatt, 02097470. 
Richard E. Morton, 01879841. 
Lynn N. Munroe, Jr., 01883653. 
Charles P. Nash, 01889225, 
Jerry C. Orr, 01931276. 

Harry L. Phillips, Jr., 01889641. 
John P. Rogers, 02206800. 
Myron L. Schnaithman. 

Gerald L. Smith, 01888499. 
Santiago C. Soler-Favale, 01888697. 
Odell L. Walker. 

Grady W. Williams. _. 

Robert V. Wills, 01885784. 
Julius J. Zamal, 01887672. 


The following-named distinguished mill- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject 
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to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, and subject to physical qualifi- 
cation: 

David ©. Barker 
Stanley O. Benning, 


John P. Noeding 
George A. Reed, 


01923720 02102591 
George L. Earl, Richard W. Stevens 
02104973 Robert M. Stone 


John C. Kramer 


The following-named distinguished mill- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States, effective June 15, 1953, in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, and subject to physical 
qualification: 
Robert F. Andrews 
Gene O. Heaton, 

01883197 
Charles A. Mateer 
Noel L. Mhyre 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1953, in the grade of second Heutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to designation as 
distinguished military graduates, and sub- 
ject to physical qualification: ` 
Charles W. Abbate James A. Black, Jr. 
Walter H. Abbott James R, Black, Jr. 
David G. Adams, Wiliam T. Black 

02097432 David W. Blackledge 
Harold Eugene AdamsRichard B. Blauvelt 
George W. Adamson Ashley S. Blocher, 
William P. Aguilar 01889547 
Herbert F.-Ahlswede William E. Boe 
Milton Ain Harry J. Bohlin 
Alphonso W. Allen Adrian D. Bolch, Jr. 
Lonnie N. Alston Thomas J. Bonnett 
Alfred B. Amendolara James C. Borden, Jr. 
William I. Ames; Jr., Landin F. Boring 

01875277 Leo P. Boucher, Jr. 
Harold L. Anderson Richard E. Bowers 
James C. Anderson Daniel E. Boyle 
Nick J. Andre Lawrence C. Brewster 
Raymond L. ArmstrongJames W. Bricker 
Walter E. Arndt Mervin E. Brock 
Rex L. Arnold Alfred F. Brodeur 
Philip L. Ash, Jr. Thomas W. Brogan 
Ellis O. Atkinson, Jr. Robert Brotman 
Bill J. Atwell Donald R. Brown 
John B. Atwood Richard H. Brown, 
Thomas W. W. Atwood 02207888 
Charles A. Auer Miles E. Bruce 
Paul R. Avveduti Gerald H. Buchanan, 
Theodore F. Ayres 01883064 
Leo A. Balistreri James W. Bumbaugh 
Douglas T. Banks Wilber J. Bunting 
Antonio R. Barcelo Cecil A. Burch 
Ashley P. Barnes, Jr. Charles A, Burnett, 
Neal A. Barnes 01887161 
Vernon Barnes, Jr. Leonard C. Butler 
James R, Barr Phillip C. Butler 
Charles D. Barrentine Reginald E. H. Butts 
Robert E. Barrett, Ward V. Buzzell 

01927505 Vincent F. Byrnes, Jr. 
Ervin F. Bartel, Jr. James K. Caldwell 
Richard K. Bastian McIlvaine C., Caldwell, 


Donald C. Rocke 
James G. Rodriguez 
Lawrence L, Rusiewicz 
Charles R. Schwartz 


George F. Beall, 01879547 
01889142 Bernard L. J. Callahan, 
John B. Bean 01889282 


William M. Beardsley 
Glenn E. Beerline 
Robert R. Bell 

Lloyd P. Bennett 
William L. Bennett 
Ernest E. Bentley, Jr. 
William E. Berzinec 
Billy W. Best John C. Carr 

Joe B. Betterton Newton W. Carr, Jr. 
Jesse O. Bickmore, Jr. Armando E. Carrillo 
Jim ©. Bigham Robert B. Carroll 
Albert T. Billingslea John P. Caruso 
William M. Cash 


James G. Campbell 
George S. Campbell 
Charles E. Canedy 
John N. Canonico, Jr. 
Waniford A. Cantrell 
James A. Carbonetti 
Gordon W. Carr 


April 28 


Harry L. F. Ching William A. Fifer 

James A. Christian Horace B. Fitchett 

Lawrence J. Cipriani, William J. Flaherty, 
01888129 01883174 

David R, Clark . John S. Flanagan 

Donald O. Clark John F. Flaugher 

Gene E. Clark Trafton W. Fleetwood, 


William T. Clarke Jr. 
Milton L. Clift John L. Fluitt, 
Marvin W. Coats 01916465 


George E. Coleman, Jr.Leonard R. Franseen 
Alvis W. Collier Bruce W. Frazer 
Ashby F, Collins George C. Frisbie 
James B. Colson, Jr., Carl R. Froede, 
01888851 01887173 
Ralph L. Comer George M. Fukumoto 
Charles R. Connell, M Ronald J. Gaita 
William J. Connolly Joe B. Gantt 
Edward S. Conway Samuel J. Garrett 
John A. Copp William C. Gibbons 
John B. Cottingham, Louis A. Giedeman, Jr. 
Jr. John B. Gillis 
Edwin Cox Francis J. Gilroy, Jr. 
Benjamin M, Cragun, Howard D. Ginsburg, 
02104759 01883865. 
Anthony F. Cristan Thomas E. Gioiosa 
George M. Cross, Bruce Gissing 
01879666 Ronald M. Glaser 
Roby E. Crouch, Jr. David M. Godas 
William B. Crowell William O. Godwin 
Anthony E. Dammicci Carlos Gonzalez 
Philip T. Dancause Peter L, Gorvad 
Tolbert A. Daniels, Jr.Ralph S. Gray 
Walter C. Daniels Richard D. Green 
Clifton J. Daugherty Joseph Greenberg 
Robley W. Davis, Jr. John M. Gregg 
Earl N. Dawson, Jr., Clark S. Gregory, Jr. 
02211626 August Greyhosky 
John N. Day William A. Greynolds 
Raymond A. Dela- Donald E. Griswold 
hanty, Jr., 01875915 Robert W. Gruen 
Michael J. Del Santo -Loial B. Haas 
Roger M. Deming Richard G. Hallock 
George E. Derrick, Kenneth G. Hanel 
01897250 Alvis S. Hardy 
Ernest B. de Silva, Jr. Stephen R. Harrick 
Lee O. Dickson Wesley L. Harris 
Griffin N. Dodge DeWayne J. Hasse- 
Robert W. Dolan 
Anthony J. Dom- 


browski Robert C, Hawlk 
John A. Donnal, -Alva W. Hayes 
01891502 Edward W. Hegmann, 


Joseph W. Dooley Jr. 
Benjamin E. Doty Frank T. Heilig ; 
Harold L. Drennon, Jr. James Y. Hendricks 
F. A. Dry John L. Herman 
James P. Duffy, Jr. Phillip H. Herndon, 
Michael J. Duffy 01886989 
Thomas A. Duffy Alan R. Higgins 
Gordon J. Duisterhof Wiley T, Higgins, Jr. 
Stephen J. Dukkony Peter S. Hilborn 
Ross E. Duncan Dan A. Hillsman 
Rufus T. Dunlap, Jr. Peter J. Hino, 
James G. Dunn 01877244 
James M. Dyer Clark W. Hinsdale, Jr. 
George L. Ealer Richard E. Hoerning 
John A, Earl D. Hoffman 
Thomas B. Earle, Jr. George T. Holdcroft 
Frederick L. Eastham,Bobby G. Holden 
01891411 James P. Holley 
Robert L. Eider Donald W. Holliday 
Jimmie L. Eller James L. Holmes 
Harry L. Elliott Dennis C. Holtz 
James W. Elliott William H. Houk 
Richard L. Elliott Edward W. Houy, Jr. 
Louis N. Elmore, Jr. Warren A. Hovis, Jr. 
August C. EngelhardtNewman A. Howard, 
Robert B. Engle Jr. 
Eugene J. Enright Roderick R, Howe 
Thomas F. Eskew William S. Hubbard 
Henry J. Esser, Jr. Paul C. Hudson 


John H. Evers Clark R. Hull 

Wilbur M. Farlow Dwight R. Hutchen- 
Robert G. Farrar son 

Glenn T. Feilke Arthur C, Hutson, Jr, 
Ray D. Feiock Ronald E. Ice, 
Richard W. Fell 018689144 

John N. Fellabaum Thomas A. Ingram 
Robert G. Felton Joe R. Innis 


Harold C. 
Jr. 
Leonard S. Ferrara 


Ferguson, Martin H. Irons 
Harold E. Iverson 
David E. Jackson 


1953 
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Franklin R. Jackson Monroe L. Manning, 


Wilfred A. Jackson 
Stanley L. James 
Arlo D. Janssen 
Robert H. Jennings 
Jack A. Johnson 
Roland H. Johnson 
Walter V. Johnson 
William E. Johnson 


Franklin R. Jones, Jr. 


Herbert H. Jones 
Earl W. Jones, 
01890740 
Eugene H. Juve 
James S, Kallelis 
Ronald D. Kamakahi 
Manuel Katz 
Joe E. Kay 
Kent C. Kelley 
William B. Kelley 
Robert B. Kenyon 


Luther S. Kersey, Jr., 


01916143 
Robert D. Ketchum 
Kenneth L. Ketzler 
Ronald R. Kick 
Charles A. Kiefer 
Hart A. King 
Herbert A. Kitchin 
George V. Kmiotek 
Alfred R. Koch 
Ned J. Kocher 
Daniel L. Kopp 
Emil D. Koval 
Alonzo 8. Kretzer 
Francis S. Kurtz, 

01875290 
Roger W. Kvernes 


Albert H. Labourdette, 


Jr. 
William F. 


01877496 
Wiliam J. H. 
ning, Jr. 
Harrison M. Markley, 
Jr. 
James L. Marshall, Jr. 
Henry B. Martch, Jr. 
Haywood H. Martin, 
Jr. 
Charles C., Matthews, 


Man- 


Jr. 
Charles H. Mayhew 


II 
Michael A. McBee 
Robert F. McCormack 
I 
Don E. McCormick 
Don S. McCoy 
H. A. McDougal 
Frank B., McElmoyl, 
Jr. 


Robert L. McGee 
Russell M. McGraw 
Philip E. McIntyre 
Jack G. McKay, 
01887918 
Robert G. McKie 
James L. McLain 
John S. McLeod 
Thomas R. Meadows 
Paul R. Medbury 
James W. Meek 
Robert H. Meggison 
Maurice E. Meinert, 
Jr. 
Eugene C. Meister 
Melvin E. Meister 


Lacey 
Robert M. LaFollette, Louis C. Menetrey 


Jr., 01927623 
Kenneth C. LaFond 
Stanley W. Lagedrost 
Clifford M. LaGrow 
Bert J. Lamport, Jr. 
Warren P, Landon 
James C. Lane, 

- 01888241 
Richard A. Larson 
Walter R. Larson, 

01886663 
Henry Laskiewicz 


Ji., 


Neil A. Menzies 
Robert W. Metcalfe 
Richard M, Meyer, 
02104952 
Charles P. Michel 
Richard E. Michener 
Milton P. Mieczni- 
koski, 01891627 
Leo B. Mihas 
Franklin O. Mikle 
David H. Miller 
Joseph R. Miller, Jr. 


Xavier A. Laucirica,Leon M. Miller 


Jr. 
Robert D. Lauer 
Donald C. Law 


George W. Mills 
Charles C. Mitchell, Jr. 
John S. Moffitt 


Herbert L. Lawrence, Irving Monclova 


01877200 
William E. Laybourn 
Edwin B. Leaf, Jr. 
Richard C. Leander 
Wallace A. Lee 
George F. Leedy 
Richard W. Leisinger 
Joseph D. Lemieux 
Stanley Lenard 
Edward F. Leonard 
Benedict F. Lessing 
Arthur W. Levin 
Gene L. Lewis 
Bradford K. Libby 
Gordon F., Lindgren 
Gerald J. Lish 
James W. Loomer 
Jack L. Lundquist 
Charles W. Lutz 
Homer M. Lynch 
Donald H. Lyon 
Thomas J. Lyons 
Gary G. Lytle 


James B. Moore 
Jere N. Moore, Jr. 
Patrick J. Moore 
Pierce M. Moore 
Richard E. Moore 
Robert O. Moore 
Wilbur A. Moore, Jr, 
Francis C. Moretti 
James E. Morrah 
George A. Morris, Jr. 
George G. Morris 
Ralph C. Morris 
Clyde L. Morrison 
James A. Morsey, 
01892307 
John J. Mortvedt 


. Robert R. Mullins 


James G. Nemec 

Hugh D., Nesbitt 

Francisco B. Newman, 
Jr. 

Walter H. Newton 

Warren E. Newton, 


Donald W. MacKenzie 01891261 

Robert G. MacLennan Morton C. Nickell 
Serafin G. Mactagone Willis F. Nickelson 
Franklin W. Maddux Charles A, Nields, Jr. 


Robert N. Magnuson 
Jess W. Malcolm 
Robert B. Mamoyac 
Raymond D. Manis 
Christian J. Mann 
James A. Manning 


William S. Noll 
James H. Oates 

Jack E. O’Brien 
Charles C. Ochs 

Leo A. O’Connell 
David W. Odiorne, Jr. 


Thomas B. O'Heir 
James H. Olmsted 
Jorge H. Ondina 
James J. O’Quinn 
Robert R. Outland 
Harry Overs 
Warren R. Owens 
Lamar T. Oxford, Jr. 
Manuel Padilla 
Marvin L. Paneitz 
G. Winfield Pardee 
William H. Park 
Francis L. Pauley 
Albert E. Pavey, Jr. 
Richard H. Pearce 
Edward E. Pehota 
Earl E. Pepper 


Marvin E. Simmons 
Frank D. Simons 
Claude S. Simpson, Jr, 
Russell K. Singleton, 
Jr. 
Wayne A. Sinquefield 
James J. Slater 
Dwight J. Sloat 
Peter Slusar 
Alfred A. Smalara 
Dale G. Smart 
Richard W. Smartt 
Clyde O. Smith, Jr. 
Donald H. Smith 
Donald L. Smith 
Julian H. Smith 
~ Loyce N. Smith 
John M. Phair Raymond C. Smith 
William H. Picard John P. Soukup 
Stanley C. Plowman Gilbert Spears, Jr. 
Frederick C. Pneuman Robert M. Spies, Jr. 
John T. Points Rodney W. Spotts 


Louis M. Pollard, Jr. Joseph L. Stallings 
Charles Potash John B. Starke, 


Edwin J. Potter 02103769 
Rusk W. Potter He J. Stein j 
Francis A. Preli 02102634 ese 
Louis A. Preli Gordon R. Steiner, 
John J. Prideaux 01862013 


John ‘P. Prillaman 
Raymond A. Proietti 
William B. Puffer 
Donald W. Pulsifer 
Elwin D. Pulsipher James Stevenson 
Paul D. Quinn John R. Stewart 
Clyde E. Ragsdale, Jr, Hardy R. Stone III 

01888013 Patrick G. Stone, 
William H. Randolph, 63998557 

Jr. 

e Don M. Stotser 
Sahat P r, Harry B. Stoudemire 
asa B mA Wayne P. Sturdivant 
Ge M Reh: Robert H. Sullivan 

orge M. fuss David Swank 
John A. Reinbold James R. Swanson 
Bruce H. Rhiddle- = 

hoover Lawrence M. Takaha- 
William J. Rhodarmer 


Curtis T. Tapley 
Donald W. Richard Penfield W. Tate II 


Cedric D. Taylor 


James A. Stelter 
William A. Stembridge 
Wilfred L. Sterzik 
Leroy P. Stevenson 


Richard B. Riefler 
Kenneth L, Rieth Thomas T. Taylor 
Byard W. Rife Floyd E. Teller 
Forest S. Rittgers, Jr. Robert S. Terry 
Clay Robbins Donald R. Thomas 
Vaughn G. Roberts Horace E. Thompson 
William L. Roberts Kenneth R. Thompson 
Chaim I. Robins William J. Thompson 
Sterling M. Rodgers, Victor M. Tilley 
01879474 James R. Tolbert 


Alfred R. Rogers William A. Tuck 
Jack R. Rollinger Thomas A. Tullar 


Cornelius S. Romedy, Conrad T. Tunney 
Jr., 01891630 Wilbur C. Valine 
Leslie M. Rosen Donald W. Vane 
James K. Ross Abel Vela 
John L. Rudser John R. Vilas 
Horry L. Rumph Robert W. Wade 
Dick A. Rundle Hugh G. Waite 
Ronald R. Runge Max L. Waldrop 
Nicholas M. Russak James H. Walker 
Dennis L. Samuelson Eugene R. Walsh 
Roger D. Sandy John D. Walsh, Jr. 
John E. Schaenzer, James B. Walton, Jr. 
02237531 Douglas W. Warner 
Robert G. Scherer Richard F. Wasiewski 
Theodore H. Schmidt Thomas M. Waters 
Jack E. Schoonover William W. Watkins, 
Merle W. Schotanus Jr. 
Jules J. Schwartz James M. Watson 
Donald D. Schwalje Woody B. Watson 
Robert P. Scott William E. Watts 
Roger C. Scoville Robert H. Weall 
Billie E. Searls Robert M. Wearn, Jr. 
Carl Selavka Jimmy R. Webb 
Donald Senich Frederick H. Weeks 
Sam C. Seto, Jr. Carlton P. Weidenthal 
Richard S. Shaffer William T. Wells 
Joseph N. Shaw Robert W. Welsh 
Michael B. Sholar Charles R. West, 
Douglass R. Shortridge 01879604 
William E. Shuford Thomas J. Westbrook 
Ralph H. Sievers, Jr, Andrew C, Wettlaufer 
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Alvin T. Wilson, Jr. 
Charles C. Wilson, Jr. 
Dennis F, Wilson i 
Walter J. White, Francis V. Wilson 
01872563 Gerald F. Wilson 
Thomas K. Whitesel, Joel F. Wilson 
Jr. Kenneth J. Wolhpart 
Richard H. Whitting- William F. Wollenberg 
ton James L, Woods S 
Wesley E. Whitting- Charles O. Woodson 
ton Tommy A. Worth 
Kay L. Wieland Robert W. Wright 
Eugene E. Wilkins John W. Young 
Julian A. Wilkins Robert M. Yovan 
Franklin A. Williams John N. Zeiders 
Richard E. Williamson Robert J. Zembsch 
William E. Williamson Forrest V. Zimmer- 
Richard S. Willis mann 
John T, Wills 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 508 of the 

Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and section 306 

of the Women’s Armed Services Integration 

Act of 1948. Those ofñcers whose names 

are preceded by the symbol (X) are subject 

to physical examination required by law. All 
others have been examined and found phys- 
ically qualified for promotion. 
To be first lieutenants 
AIR FORCE 

Greenspan, Franklin Roland, 24756A. 

Papin, Warr-n Jean, 23807A. 

Palmgren, Edwin David, 20429A. 

Zeitz, Frederick H., Jr., 24405A. 

Goebel, Robert John, 22843A. 

Thatcher, Frederick Shaw, 20558A. 

XRowland, William Arnold, 20560A. 

Taylor, Lloyd Debo, 20563A. 
Torres, Donald Joseph, 20559A. 
Thompson, Lloyd John, 20565A. 

Swartz, Francis Aubrey, 20555A. 
Balke, Arthur Charles, Jr., 20556A, 
Baugh, William Joel, 20568A, 
Hain, Russel Edward, 20564A. 
Scannell, Wallace Allan, 20567A. 
McKernan, Thomas James, 20566A. 
Stoneking, Carl Lee, 20562A. 
Pinner, William Weatherly, 23808A, 
Nelson, Alan Gordon, 24406A. 
Everton, Myron Mitchell, 24762A, 
Rowe, James Artin, 24761A. 
Blackley, Peter Paul, 20430A, . 
Holt, Carl Harry, 23810A. 
Andersen, David Odell, 20420A. 

xBacot, Edward Leon, 20421A. 

XSpears, Donald Edward, 20431A, 
Truver, Curtis Clifford, 20422A, 
Voight, Leonard Paul, 20424A, ; 
Coffin, Monty Dale, 20146A, = 

XBorman, Frank, 20116A. z 

Greenley, Rob Roy, 20201A. 
Watson, Frank Norwood, 20397A. 
Manci, Orlando J., Jr., 20271A, 
Estes, Howard Mitchell, Jr., 20180A. 
Clement, Robert William, 20143A. 
Prosser, Harvey William, Jr., 20317A. 
Drury, Richard Taylor, 20168A. 
Gottesman, Harold Aaron, 20199A. 
Slade, William Bonner, 20349A. 
Stange, LaVerne G., 20362A. 
Boyle, Edmund James, 20121A, 
Zetkov, George A., 20418A. 

Moll, Kenneth Lee, 20291A. 

'X Allbaugh, Charles Edgar, 20086A. 

Schwoob, Wiliam Hayward, 20340A, 
Kinner, Albert Vernon, 20247A. 
Tandler, Tyler Winslow, 20372A. 
Liechty, Herschel Herbert, Jr., 20261A. 
Johnson, Carl Alfred, Jr., 20238A. 
Hanks, Norris Jay, 20211A. 

'XSmith, Robert G., 20356A. 

Baltz, Ambrose Joseph, Jr., 20097A. 

'XSieg, John S., 20346A. 

Hoover, Robert Milton, 20225A. 
Mendel, Edward, 20286A. 
Fuller, Alan Clarke, 20189A. 
Waldor, Jerome Noel, 20390A. 


John T. Whann 
Billy T. White 
Charles C. White 
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Bowers, Ray Landis, Jr., 20118A. 
Coffin, Sherman LeRoy, 20147A, 

' Kilroy, Henry Paul, 20246A. 
White, Adam Clarke, 20401A. 

(xX Harrison, Lloyd Elkins, Jr., 20214A. 
Hampton, George Forrest, 20210A. 
Patterson, George Kenneth, 20311A. 
Schneider, Robert Philip, 20338A. 

Ryan, Malcolm Edward, Jr., 20333A. 
Rollins, Wells Proctor, 20330A. 
Strickland, Harold Wade, 20369A, 
Saunders, Joedan Judd, 20336A. 
Ostroff, Edward Norman, 20306A. 
Mitchell, Carl Berg, 20290A. 
Spradling, Wilbur Rodney, Jr., 20361A. 
Babbe, Robert Henry, 20096A. 
McCreedy, William White, 20279A, 
Johnston, Earl, 20240A. 

Leiser, Louis Gene, 20259A. 
Magee, John Arthur, Jr., 20269A. 
‘Thomas, Ernest Collins, 20377A. 
Rasmussen, Gerald Lee, 20320A. 
Ingram, Paul Mason, 20232A. 
Aman, William George, Jr., 20088A. 
Hirsch, Charles Olaf, 20221A. 

'X Beal, Frank Stuart, 3d, 20104A, 
-Streit, John Paul, 20368A. 

Berger, William Louis, 20108A. 
Flint, Walter Howard, 20186A. 


Eichelberger, George Baylor, Jr., 20178A. 


Gaylord, Robert Frank, 20194A. 
Anderson, Joe Emory, Jr., 20090A. 
Builta, Arthur Glen, 20129A. 
Miller, William Robert, 20289A. 
Hammond, Charles Wilbur, 20209A. 
Lane, Bernard Bell, 20256A. 
Monson, Gerald Harry, 20292A. 
Bonanno, Frederick Ramon, 20114A, 
Griffin, Carroll Riggs, Jr., 20202A, 
Payne, Don Howard, 20312A. 
Zagorski, Frank John 20417A. 
Davison, Richard Dean, 20160A. 
Shahinian, Vaughn Lee, 20343A. 
Faurer, Lincoln David, 20184A. 
‘'XDungan, Frank Edward, 20172A. 
Palmerton, Leighton Robert, 20309A. 
Rapp, William Arthur, 20319A. 
Reinsch, Howard Frank, 20325A. 
Burns, Jeremiah Stanford, 20132A. 
Hall, James Horace, 20205A. 
Pohli, Emil Austin, Jr., 20316A. 
Gray, Gordon Miles, 20200A. 
Schwind, William Steur, 20339A. 
Haidler, William Bernard, 20204A. 
Sullivan, Dennis Bernard, 20370A. 
Thompson, Francis Eugene, 20378A, 
Young, Frank Levi, 20414A, 
Braybrooke, Christopher, 20123A. 
Cody, Richard Neal, 20145A. 
Kaplan, Murray Lee, 20243A. 
Willerford, Robert Dale, 20405A. 
McCutchen, Robert Kirtland, 20280A. 
XInnerbichler, Leo Joseph, 20233A. 
Wood, Archie Lee, 20409A, 
Buehler, Harold Roger, 20128A. 
Ray, David Davis, 20322A. 
Caldwell, James Hamilton, 20136A, 
Crichton, Theodore Pyle, 20153A, 
X Basil, Robert Anthony, 20099A. 
Buck, Guy Phil, 20127A. 
Vinson, Bobby Gene, 20388A. 
Bean; Jesse Coleman, 2d, 20105A. 
Conley, Philip James, Jr., 20149A. 
Rogers, Daniel Lindsay, 20329A. 
Cannon, George Curtis, Jr., 20140A. 
Moore, George Donald, Jr., 20293A. 
Loar, Warren Nelson, 3d, 20262A. 
Melton, Maurice Edward, 20285A, 
Golding, Edwin Irwin, 20197A. 
Taylor, William Stuart, 20376A. 
Baxter, Walter Hope, 3d, 20103A. 
Brunson, Carl Locklin, 20126A. 
Nelson, Richard Whittier, 20300A. 
Reitz, William Gilmore, 20326A. 
McCauley, Cleyburn Lycurgus, 20276A. 
Anderson, Thomas Albert, 20091A. 
Novak, Don Gerald, 20304A. 
Fahey, Robert Francis, 20182A. 
Kammerer, Martin LaVerne, 20242A, 
Mauzy, Edwin LaMar, 20273A. 
Reid, John E., 20323A. 
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Slay, James Richard, 20350A. 
Dunbar, Donald Foster, 20169A. 
Cronin, James, 20154A. 

Wallace, James, Jr., 20393A. 
Speaker, Edwin Ellis, 20360A. 
Henry, Robert Frew, 20218A. 
Burns, Kenneth Robinson, 20133A. 
Gabriel, Charles Alvin, 20191A. 
Durham, Samuel Carr, 20175A. 
Hester, Walter Filmore, Jr., 20219A. 
Vlisides, George Frederick, 20389A. 
Weight, Clay Deck, 20400A. 

x Bowyer, Robert Eugene, 20119A. 
Smedes, Norman Richard, 20351A. 
Walsh, Harold V., Jr., 20394A. 
Stewart, William Robert, 20365A. 
Dyer, Thomas King, 20176A. 

Kulpa, John Edward, Jr., 20252A. 
MacLachlan, William Irving, 20268A. 
Stone, Carl Evold, 20367A. 

Ameen, David Adel, 20089A. 

Halpern, Earl, 20207A. 

Newton, Richard Yates, Jr., 20301A. 

x Boyd, Roger Earl, 20120A. 

Smith, Richard M., 20354A. 
Ransom, Louis T., Jr., 20318A. 
Aton, Bert Benton, 20094A. 

X Bellis, Stanley Bayha, 20107A. 
Booth, John Edward, 20115A. 
Davidson, Charles Anthony, 20158A. 
Trompeter, Arthur Francis, 20384A. 
Leavitt, Lloyd Richardson, Jr., 20257A. 
Scofield, Thomas David, 20341A. 
Batchelor, Edward, 20100A. 

Loomis, William H., 20264A. 
McMullen, Malcolm, 20284A. 
Bolger, John McCaffney, 20113A. 
Skien, John D., 20348A. 
Hinnant, Harris Odom, 20220A. 

X Ahearn, John Patrick, 20084A. 

X Lesser, John D., 20260A. 

Henrikson, Matthew Thomas, 20217A. 
Bixby, Kenneth Edward, Jr., 20112A. 
Kuyk, Charles Frederick Goodwyn, Jr., 


20253A. 


Tripp, Daryle E., 20383A. 

Hotz, Edward Christian, Jr., 20228A. 
Howard, Charles Thomas, 20229A. 
xJordan, Jack deLaittre, 20241A. 

X Packer, Allan Richard, 20307A. 
Saltsman, Thomas Haley, 20334A, 
Bier, James Sparks, 20110A. 
Stephenson, Ralph Wilson, Jr., 20364A. 
Walecka, Norbert J., 20391A. 
Dunham, John Robertson, 20173A. 
Akin, John Cobleigh, 20085A, 

Nibley, Owen Smoot, 20302A. 
DeArmond, Michael Edward, 20161A. 
Weedlun, Russell D., 20399A. 

Cooley, Kenton Parkes, Jr., 20150A. 
Duncan, J. Clark, 201714. 

X Baxter, Thurston Richard, 20102A. 

Michie, George D., 20287A. 
Young, Joseph M., Jr., 20415A. 
Heit, Elliot Eclipse, 20215A. 
Miller, Thomas S., 20288A. 

Harrell, Richard Dewitt, 20213A. 

XxTaylor, Richard E., 20374A. 

Loye, John Francis, Jr., 20266A. 
True, Everett Lee, 20385A. 
DeBacker, Theodore Albert, 20162A, 
Arvidson, Carl Henry, 20092A. 
Whitfield, William Franklin, 20404A, 
Laccetti, Joseph Nicholas, 20255A. 
Barry, Jack, Jr., 20098A. 

XMcGee, Arthur Alten, 20282A. 
Jablonski, Eugene Richard, 20235A. 
Fishbein, Seymour, 20185A. 
Etz, Eugene Charles, 20181A. 
Halleck, Leland Duane, 20206A. 
Gallagher, Nathaniel Ambrose, 20192A, 
Rusch, Gerald Archie, 20331A. 
Whiting, Robert Edward, 20412A. 
Abercrombie, William Robert, Jr., 20083A, 
Maresca, Mauro Elasio, 20272A. 
Bretting, Martin McDermott, 20124A. 
Todsen, Peter Blain, 20381A. 
Daleo, Lorenzo James, 20157A. 
Nicholson, Samuel Newton, Jr., 20303A. 
Weber, Robert Irven, 20398A. 

XHobson, John Jacob, 20222A. 


.XSmith, Ronald Robert, 20357A. 
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Kirk,-John Miller, 20248A. 

Goodman, Tyler Greene, 20198A. 
White, Martin, 3d, 20411A. 

Morrissey, George Edward, Jr., 20295A, 
Magee, Lawton W.,.20270A. 

<Hammett, Floyd Edward, 20208A. 
Gillham, Wendell, 20196A. 

Page, Lewis Anderson, Jr., 20308A. 
Scott, Winfield Wayne, Jr., 20342A. 

x Collin, Henry Arthur, Jr., 20148A. 
Todd, William Simmons, Jr., 20380A. 
McGill, Patrick Edmund, 20283A. 
Murphy, George James, 20299A. 
Veley, Kelly Tresher, 20387A. 
Best, John Walton, Jr., 20109A. 
Hodnette, Lovic Pierce, Jr., 20223A. 
Avery, Bobby Roger, 20095A. 
Parmer, John Raymond, 20310A, 
Rassieur, William T., Jr., 20321A. 
Horsley, James Clarence, Jr., 20227A. 
Kaseman, Ralph David, Jr., 20244A. 
Hemenway, Ward Wertman, 20216A. 
Davis, Bennie Luke, 20159A. 
Soteropulos, Paul S., 20359A. 

x Taylor, William B., 20375A. 
Moxley, Frank H., Jr., 20296A. 
McCormick, John Wade, Jr., 20277A. 
Smith, Donald Sprague, 20352A. 
Lockerman, Samuel Whittingham, 20263A, 
Pettigrew, Merlin Ernest, 20315A. 

x Keebler, Richard Ernest, 20245A. 
Freeman, Roger Minor, Jr., 20188A. 
McCoy, Harold Eugene, 20278A, 
Smith, Robert Eugene, 20355A. 

x Dunning, Ernest Cook, Jr., 20174A, 
Schlappi, Marvin Victor, Jr., 20337A. 
White, Allie Bryce, Jr., 20403A. 
Steffensen, Harry Raymond, 20363A. 
Horner, Robert Anthony, 20226A, 
Lorette, Richard John, 20265A. 
Allison, Clark Hickmott, 20087A. 
Wood, Paul Saxton, 20410A. 

Jennings, Bruce Merlin, 20237A. 
Kyger, Charles Filmore, 20254A, 
Riddle, William Morris, 20327A. 
Curry, William Donald, Jr., 20156A. 
Deranian, George Gregory, 20164A, 
Dennis, Gene Alton, 20163A. 

Sharp, Tilghman Hollyday, Jr., 20344A. 
Pennekamp, John David, Jr., 20313A. 
Earnhart, George Norman, Jr., 20177A. 
Burke, William James, 20131A. 

Cloar, Clyde Ross, 20144A. 

Groseclose, Robert Pettigrew, 20203A, 
Taylor, Daniel D., 20373A. 

Munroe, Kenneth Harris, 20297A. 
Sweidel, William Howard Lee, 20371A. 
Crafts, Clifford Earl, Jr., 20152A. 

X Walsh, Michael Joseph, 20396A. 

x German, James S., 20195A. 

Ikelar, Thomas Rittenhouse Shobert, 


20231A. 


Calhoun, Joseph William, 20137A. 
Hogue, Harvey Hamilton, 20224A, 
Peterson, Cedric Arthur, Jr., 20314A. 
Shero, Ronald David, 20345A, 
Fuller, William Goodjohn, 20190A. 
Murdock, Robert H., 20298A. 
Ritteman, Ralph Allan, 20328A. 
Bell, George Wardman, 20106A. 

x Green, Joseph Frederick, 20803A. 

x Walsh, John E., Jr., 20395A. 
Reidy, Edward Joseph, 20324A. 
Smith, George C., Jr., 20353A. 

Campbell, David Anderson, 20139A. 
Hardy, William Jennings, Jr., 20212A. 
Drew, Albert Edward, 20167A. 
Baughan, John Jay, 20101A. 
Abelman, Robert Milton, 20082A. 
York, Theodore Robert, 20413A. 
Luckese, Robert Thomas, 20267A. 
Bush, Richard William, 20134A. 
Coscarelli, Donald Anthony, 20151A, 
Morgan, Warren Lee, Jr., 20294A, 
Jackson, Jack Coleman, 20236A. 
Brubeck, Donald Philip, 20125A, 
Satterlee, Richard Westlake, 20335A. 
Williams, Isham Rowland, Jr., 20406A. 
Knapp, Budd Frederick, 20249A, 
Kimes, Ira Lafayette, Jr., 19573A. 
Simons, William Edward, 20347A. 
May, Gayle Lynwood, 20274A. 
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Vander Vennet, Kenneth R., 20386A. 
Crowley, Craig Edward, 20155A. 
Sacone, Francis Joseph, 20142A. 
Bradford, Daniel Wayne, 20122A. 


Duncan, George Washington, Jr., 20170A. 


x Walker, Robert W., 20392A. 
Burgess, Scott Charles, 20130A. 
Johnson, Frederick Welter, 20239A. 
Ashley, John Thomas, Jr., 20093A. 

x Dixon, Brewer, Jr., 20166A. 

Totri, John M., Jr., 20382A. 
O'Malley, John Francis, 20305A, 
Young, Stephen C., 20416A. 

Wills, James W., Jr., 20408A. 
Fairbank, Carl Sherwyn, Jr., 20183A, 
Stinson, John G., 20366A. 

Erickson, Harold Fredrick, 20179A. 
Butler, Tommy Francis, 20791A. 

x Vielhauer, Harold George, 20792A. 
Robinson, William Clifton, 23811A, 
Reeves, Ernest Jesse, 24407A. 
Parfitt, Laurence Charles, 24408A. 
Townes, Thomas Overton, 20432A. 
Steiner, Philip, 22844A. 

Betzer, Forrest Frank, 23812A. 
Sherman, Fred Miles, 24409A. 
Bunn, Russell Ayres, 20433A. 
Schaumburg, Fred William, Jr., 20793A. 
Moran, Joseph Robert, 23813A. 
Kirk, Thomas Henry, Jr., 20794A. 
Rankin, James Cyrus, 24410A. 
Rose, Alvin Jay, 21651A. 

Sehnert, Marvin RS 20425A. 
Ong, Augie Thomas, 24 

Lynch, Boyd Hanley, aaa, 
Joyner, Joseph Mayo, Jr., 20804A. 

Coupland, Richard Cox, Jr., 20499A, 

XNolan, Lawrence Schaeffer, 20434A. 
Moore, Clyde Wilbur, 20445A. 

X Phillips, Thomas Jay, 20477A. 
Hinchee, Nelson Cline, Jr., 20450A. 
Meek, Robert Adamson, 20453A. 
Merritt, Clements Bobby, 20440A. 
Brown, David Linson, 20487A. 

Benoit, Donald Guy, 20490A. 
Gabhart, James Herbert, 20491A. 
Hale, Roy Edward, Jr., 20497A. 
Black, Harold Hill, 20504A. 

Carey, Charles Donald, 20446A, 
Gilliam, John Robert, 20460A, 
Wall, Dan D., Jr., 20461A. 
Cooper, Rene Victor, 20465A. 
Roos, Alfred Lowell, Jr., 20466A. 

x Fernandez, Joseph, 20467A. 
Hughes, Nolan Stephens, 20436A. 
Pardo, Peter Robert, 20471A. 
Cunningham, Joe Willard, 20443A. 
Lockley, James Leroy, 20473A. 
Ardoin, James Madison, 20474A. 
McConnell, Massey Douglas, 20438A. 
Scrivner, John Henry, Jr., 20482A, 

x Cochran, Drexel Barney, 20483A. 
Bishop, Winston Howard, 20489A. 

Cummins, William Edward, 2d, 20494A, 
Phelan, John Wesley, 20495A. 
Addison, John Robert, 20498A. 
Huber, Vernon Richard, 20506A. 

Hawkins, Joseph Buchanan, 20507A. 
Williams, Irvin LeRoy, 20509A. 

Patton, Jack Henry, 20511A. 
Larsen, Phillip Nelson, 20515A, 
Jackson, Billy Jones, 20488A. 
Hughes, Richard James, 20459A. 

Albrecht, Walter Henry, 20463A. 
Russell, Jack Edwin, 20464A. 

, Arthur Stephen, 20470A. 
Johnson, John Ed, 20439A. 
Whipple, Loris Dale, 20478A. 

X Wheeler, Alan Dexter, 20481A. 
Nelson, Keith Jacob, 20484A. 
Waterman, Robert Leo, 20492A, 
Smith, Curtis Nolan, 20493A. 
Reimann, Donald David, 20496A. 
Scott, Jesse Harold, Jr., 20441A. 
Ulrich, Lloyd Charles, 20510A. 
Coy, Donald Earl, 20447A. 
Hollman, Ralph Donald, 20452A. 
Benson, Charles Howard, 20454A. 
Kaylor, Paul Alfred, Jr., 20458A. 
Tormey, William Frederick, Jr., 20468A. 
Hayes, Richard Dewey, Jr., 20476A. 
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Ritter, Robert Edward, 20505A. 

DeMoss, Louis William, 20508A. 

Jensen, Bruce Allan, 20442A. 

Pennington, Bob Marvin, 20514A. 

Magruder, Jimmie George, 20516A. 

Casebier, Dale Calvin, 20462A. 

Russell, Forrest Vernon, 20437A. 

Springer, Leonidas Keeth, 20469A, 

Tobey, Richard Norman, 20451A, 

Kennedy, Lloyd, 20457A. 

Beeson, John D., 20475A. 

Sorensen, Robert Nicholas, 20501A. 

Schmidt, Wayne Joseph, 20512A. 

Rogers, Jake, 20472A. 

Gunter, Richard Russell, 20795A. 

Smith, Robert Thompson, Jr., 20449A. 

Cline, Wilmer Frederick, 24412A, 

Keyes, Arthur Lynn, 20863A. 

Wyatt, Elvin Orville, 20870A. 

Mulligan, James Leonard, 20862A. 

Carter, Warren Rice, Jr., 20872A. 

Godwin, Orgle Dene, 20875A. 

Mulhern, Paul Garrett, 20877A. 

XBean, Thomas Robert, 20873A. 
Badertscher, Ray Edmond, 20867A, 
Mitson, Claude Charles, 20866A. 
Christison, Charles Bernard, 20874A. 
Beck, Garold Raymond, 20883A. 

De Hosse, Harry Victor, 20864A, 

Falls, Harry, Jr., 20871A. 

Schmitz, Walter Henry, 20879A. 

Whincup, Richard Wallace, 20865A, 

Wilke, Robert Frederick, 20868A, 

Peck, Earl Goodwin, 20876A. 

Chilton, James William, 20878A. 

White, George Sidney, 20880A. 

Smith, Robert Wilson, 20881A. 

Green, Lawrence Elston, 21898A. 

X Stancil, Harold Lloyd, 21901A. 

Clay, Betty Lee, 21903W. 

Shaw, Jack Brisley, 21900A. 

Wasmund, Lee Roy, 21902A. 

XGordon, Harry Arthur, Jr., 21897A. 

X Gehle, Richard Lee, 21896A, 

X Nell, Varney Reed, 21899A. 

Larson, Walfred John, 22427A, 

Bond, Robert Wiliam, Jr., 23815A. 

Roby, Charles Donald, 23816A. 

Madden, Joseph Bernard, 23814A, 

Pink, Vera Henrietta, 24413W. 

Thompson, Gordon Ward, 24767A. 

Rogers, Merrill Allen, 24766A. 

Cooper, Arthur Sheldon, 22845A. 

Posner, Jack Isador, 22846A. 

Sexton, Jack Gale, 23817A. 

The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, under the provi- 
sions of section 107 of the Army-Navy Nurses 
Act of 1947, as amended by Publie Law 514, 
8łst Congress. The officer has been exam- 
ined and found physically qualified for pro- 
motion. 

To be first lieutenant 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST 
Northrup, Barbara Louise, 21183W. 
Norr.—Dates of rank of all officers nom- 


inated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

UNITED STATES JUDGE 

Lester L. Cecil, of Ohio, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Ohio. 

PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Norman R. Abrams, of New Jersey, to be an 

Assistant Postmaster General. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

Prederick Billings Lee, of Vermont, to be 

Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, of Washington, to 
be a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 22, 1957. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1953 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
art always near and giving Thyself unto 
us, our companion to walk with us when 
we are lonely, our counselor to guide 
when we are confused, and our refuge 
and strength when we encounter trials 
and tribulations. 

Grant that having received so much 
from Thee we may be more eager to give 
ourselves unto others, bearing the bur- 
dens of the weak, sharing our blessings 
with the needy, and manifesting the 
Christlike spirit of compassion, consid- 
erateness, kindness, and helpfulness. 

Inspire us with a lofty vision of a hap- 
pier and more abundant life for all man- 
kind. Give us a greater reverence and 
respect for human personality. May we 
be humble and mindful that the great- 
est and the strongest have their weak- 
nesses, their flaws, and failures, and that 
the weakest. and most undistinguishable 
have their virtues and graces and a ca- 
pacity for nobility of character and 
service. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 

LATION—LETTER FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 22, 1953. 
The Honorable JosepH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: We are all aware 
of the tragic developments of the past 
several years which have left countless 
thousands of individuals homeless refu- 
gees in the heart of Europe. In recent 
months, the number of refugees has 
been increased by the steady flow of 
escapees who have braved death to 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain. 
These refugees and escapees searching 
desperately for freedom look to the free 
world for haven. 

In addition, the problem of popula- 
tion pressures continues to be a source 
of urgent concern in several friendly 
countries in Europe. 

It is imperative that we join with the 
other nations in helping to find a solu- 
tion to these grave questions. These 
refugees, escapees, and distressed peo- 
ples now constitute an economic and 
political threat of constantly growing 
magnitude. They look to traditional 
American humanitarian concern for the 
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oppressed. International political con- 
siderations are also factors which are 
involved. We should take reasonable 
steps to help these people to the extent 
that we share the obligation of the free 
world. 

Therefore, after consideration of all 
the points of view which have been pre- 
sented, I recommend, within the frame- 
work of the immigration laws, the en- 
actment of emergency immigration leg- 
islation for the special admission of 120,- 
000 immigrants per year for the next 2 
years. 

In order to help resolve this current 
immigration and refugee problem in the 
tradition of our American policy, I urge 
that the Congress give this recommen- 
dation its earliest consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


RESIGNATION AS .MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

APRIL 22, 1953. 
The Honorable JoserpH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SPEAKER MARTIN: Please consider this 
my resignation as a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Military 
Academy. 

I regret that I find it necessary to resign 
as a member of this Board, but the pressure 
of other matters precludes my making the 
official trip to the Military Academy with the 
Board of Visitors on April 27. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
L. H. Gavin. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

Aprit 16, 1953. 
Hon, Josep W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Early in the session you 
named me a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., and I was very happy to 
accept this commission. However, I now find 
that inasmuch as the Board will meet at the 
Academy for 4 days beginning Monday, April 
27, next, during a period when I have to con- 
duct hearings of the House Subcommittee on 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriations, it will 
be necessary for me to be relieved. I, there- 
fore, tender my resignation. I trust that 
there will be sufficient time to fill the 
vacancy. 

With much appreciation, I remain 

Very sincerely, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 10, sections 1055 and 1056, 
United States Code, the Chair appoints 
as members of the Board of Visitors to 
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the United States Military Academy to 
fill existing vacancies thereon the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
COUDERT. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations controls the House in every way. 
More and more that committee is legis- 
lating in appropriation bills. 

The other committees of the House 
are having a very difficult time in pre- 
paring and reporting legislation from 
the committees. With 75 investigators 
of the Appropriations Committee going 
through all of the departments and with 
the great power that the Appropriations 
Committee has, I wonder whether or not 
the other standing committees of the 
House will have any power left in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious 
matter because the legislative commit- 
tees are tremendously interested in the 
various problems they have under con- 
sideration. They have also a wide 
knowledge of the needs of the depart- 
ments. It is felt that the legislative 
committees are more familiar with the 
various departmental problems. For 
years some of us have helped develop 
and have seen departments grow into 
outstanding institutions for service and 
we are anxious to have more helpful and 
satisfactory legislation passed and kept 
intact. I have been told by one depart- 
ment that five different investigators 
from other departments in Washington 
and from the Congress and the Budget 
have been investigating this particular 
department. I do not know what kind 
of legislation we are going to secure with 
all of these different points of view. 


THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERCIA 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 and 28, the Slovak League of America 
will hold its 30th annual congress in the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. This 
outstanding organization is a cultural 
and civic federation of loyal Americans 
of Slovak descent. Founded in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1907, it has contributed 
to the fundamental principles of our 
American way of life and opportunity. 

In addition to these worthy objects, 
the Slovak League of America is dedi- 
cated to the task of charity and assist- 
ance to the needy. It has aided, and 
continues to aid, the material and spirit- 
ual needs of Slovaks throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


April 23 


The Slovak League of America en- 
genders a deep appreciation in the hearts 
and minds of the Slovak people for our 
constitutional form of government. It 
promotes the historical, cultural, and 
religious values of all its members. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to the officers and members of the Slovak 
League of America for their constant 
fight against tyranny and oppression. 
It has waged a vigorous campaign, 
through the years, against communism. 
The league is aware of the fact that, in 
Slovakia, there is a burning hatred for 
Communist tyranny. It is helping to 
arm that hatred and giving it purpose=- 
ful direction. 

Since the death of Stalin and Gott- 
wald, suspicion and fear are cracking 
the Communist system. 

We, the Members of the United States 
Congress, can assist the league by assur- 
ing the people of Slovakia that their 
fight for freedom, liberty, and justice is 
not in vain, and that we shall help them 
materially, physically, and spiritually to 
regain their independence and sover- 
orc to which they are rightfully en- 
titled. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that leave of 
absence may be granted to a group of 
Members of the House who leave this 
morning for the atomic test in Nevada: 

Mr. BATTLE, Alabama; Mr. BECKER, 
New York; Mr. BLATNIK, Minnesota; Mr, 
Grant, Alabama; Mr. Gross, Iowa; Mr. 
JOHNSON, California; Mr. KILBURN, New 
York; Mr. MacHrowicz, Michigan; Mr, 
MILLER, Kansas; Mr. SCUDDER, Califor- 
nia; Mr, SPRINGER, Illinois; Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mississippi; Mr. WITHROW, Wis- 
consin; Mr. YorTY, California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MONDAY MORNING QUARTERBACKS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial which I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp is from the 
Evening Star of yesterday. It refers to 
Attorney General Brownell’s speech be- 
fore the Society of Newspaper Editors 
and states positively that his speech con- 
ny statements “that simply are not 
rue.” 

This is a serious charge, especially 
since the speech concerned the loyalty 
program of the Federal Government. It 
adds disappointment to previous disap- 
pointments regarding the appointees of 
the new administration. It begins to 
look as though the “new team,” of which 
we were led to expect so much, is com- 
posed almost entirely of Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacks. The new Secretary of 
Defense has now learned what a tracer 
bullet is. The new Secretary of Interior 
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has discovered that the Alaskan Railway 
is owned by the Federal Government, is a 
responsibility of his Department. Of 
the Secretary of Commerce—the less said 
the better. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who was hailed as a kind of modern 
Daniel, begins to sound more and more 
like an unimaginative Jeremiah. And 
now the Attorney General is charged by 
a reliable and conservative paper with 
making, in a major speech, statements 
which “simply are not true.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALLEN of Minois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file reports and reso- 
lutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING AND RENT BILL OF 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 214 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4507) .to amend and extend the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, and for other purposes, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open-rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
amending and extending the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, and providing for 
the consideration of amendments under 
the 5-minute rule. 

I do not know of any objection to the 
rule itself. However, I now yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcotr] to explain some changes 
that are to be made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, since 
the bill H. R. 4507 was reported out of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, that committee has met and in- 
structed me to present a substitute for 
that bill. The substitute has been 
printed and will be available in 2 or 3 
minutes to all the Members. It was 
necessary to offer a substitute if the 
date was to be changed, because as 
many of the provisions of the bill were 
built around the date, 
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The substitute which will be offered 
differs in one major particular from the 
bill as originally reported out. It pro- 
vides for a continuance of rent control 
in all areas until July 31, 1953, at which 
time rent control in the noncritical and 
the critical areas which do not, after 
review, comply with the new criteria 
will expire. 

The Office of Rent Stabilization will 
be discontinued as of July 31, 1953, so 
that if the substitute is adopted, for all 
purposes except in the very critical areas 
rent control expires. 

I will not attempt to go into the merits. 
of the bill at the present time. I merely 
want to make the announcement that 
there will be a substitute and that the 
substitute will be available. In sub- 
stance, the substitute does just what I 
have said. ‘To shorten it up and put it 
in a different way, rent control in the 
critical areas is continued for 30 days 
beyond the time that is provided for in 
the original bill. Rent control in the 
noncritical areas is continued for 90 days 
beyond the date set in the original bill. 
In the critical areas which are found to 
eomply with the provisions of the new 
criteria, they will be continued until 
April 30, 1954. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. As to this provision deal- 
ing with the critical areas, what is the 
process by which the President declares 
a locality critical and still covered by 
rent control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We establish new 
criteria in the substitute bill which fol- 
lows the language of the original bill. 
There is no change in that. 

Mr. WIER. Does the local commu- 
nity or the State have to make applica- 
tion to the President? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. The local com- 
munity which has jurisdiction over a 
critical area, however, ean remove con- 
trols notwithstanding the fact that it 
has been certified as a critical area, as 
they can do now, but no action needs to 
be taken by any local governing body in 
respect to this because there is no option 
in the bill for the continuance of rent 
control beyond July 31, 1953. 

Mr. WIER. How does it come to the 
attention of the President that some 
particular area may be a critical area 
other than somebody writing in to that 
effect? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Under the provision 
of the law, he must review all the areas, 
which up to the present time have been 
certified to be critical areas, and he has 
to review that in the light of the new 
definition of a critical area, and if they 
qualify under that, then he in his dis- 
cretion may continue them beyond July 
31, 1953, under the control of any agency 
other than the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion which he might designate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Can the gentleman not tell us what 
would constitute a critical area? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, we cover that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is in the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The bill is very spe- 
cific in establishing a criteria which de- 
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termines whether an area may be de- 
clared a critical area or not. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
will get that later? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
the gentleman proposes to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a complete 
substitute for the bill as originally re- 
ported, which will be offered as a com- 
mittee substitute? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. > 

Mr. HALLECK. And the principal 
change in the bill is that it does extend 
general rent control for a period of 99 
days? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To July 31, 1953, yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might suggest to 
the gentleman, as he already knows, and 
to the membership generally, that many 
of us have been voting against rent con- 
trol for quite some time and have had 
serious doubts as to the desirability or 
necessity of any further rent. control 
whatsoever. However, is it not the gen- 
tleman’s understanding that the Presi- 
dent had indicated that he wanted to 
give the States a last final opportunity— 
if they wanted and not suggesting that 
they do so, but if they wanted to—to 
apply rent control within their States? 
Is that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr.. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that this 90-day exten- 
sion certainly gives them that oppor- 
gree if they want to avail themselves 

it? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The President has 
informed the Speaker of the House that 
his only concern was that the States 
have a fair opportunity in which to set 
up their own rent-control machinery, if 
they wanted to. And he has made the 
Statement that the July 31 date, in his 
opinion, meets all of the requirements 
that he thinks should be built up around 
the act, as the date by which all of the 
States under the circumstances may 
have a fair opportunity to set up their 
own rent-control machinery, if they de- 
sire to do so. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say to the 
gentleman, as far as my responsibility 
is concerned, I think that is certainly 
ample time, and as much as anyone could 
expect, and as far as I am concerned, 
if there is an endeavor to extend that 
time, I certainly will be in opposition 
to it. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Does the Dis- 
trict of Columbia qualify as a critical 
area? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The District of Co- 
lumbia rent control is set up under sepa- 
rate legislation eoming from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. It 
is my opinion that under the criteria 
which we set up in the new act, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would not qualify as 
& critical area. I think we can just an- 
swer that it will not be able to qualify 
under the new language. I think it is 
rather settled that it will not. 
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Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. I wish to make inquiry 
of the gentleman about an area which 
is now in critical defense, and classified 
as such and will probably continue to be. 
Have there been changes made in the 
bill changing that status in relation to 
those areas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
presuming that it is going to continue to 
be a critical area under the criteria es- 
tablished in the act. 

Mr, HOLMES. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the atomic-energy city—Rich- 
land, Wash., and the cities of Pasco and 
Kennewick, Wash. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think I can give 
the gentleman reasonable assurance that 
the new criteria is intended to include 
all atomic-energy installation areas. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Tyield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Do we understand that 
this bill extends rent control in the criti- 
cal areas; and for how long? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the presently es- 
tablished critical areas, it extends it only 
until July 31. Before July 31 the Presi- 
dent must review all present critical 
areas in the light of the new criteria. 
If an area qualifies under the new cri- 
teria, then that area may be extended 
under rent control until April 30, 1954. 

Mr. DIES. In the noncritical areas 
the extension is only for 90 days? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The extension of 
rent control expires in the noncritical 
areas on July 31, 1953, and in all of the 
critical areas which cannot come within 
the terms of the new criteria. 

Mr. DIES. Was there any evidence 
before the committee that if this 90-day 
extension is granted, any of the States 
will take advantage of it or want to take 
advantage of it? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I discuss that 
later? I have a rather extended state- 
ment to make on that later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As the gentleman has 
already pointed out, we are operating 
against an April 30 deadline in respect 
to this whole matter. In view of that 
fact, I hope we can act expeditiously to- 
day and bring this measure to final 
passage. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say to the 
gentleman that we hope we have dis- 
posed of most of the controversial fea- 
tures of the bill, by consultation with 
the White House, with the Senate, and 
with the House leadership, and with the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 
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Mr. HALLECK, Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
object now but I will object to any fur- 
ther requests of this nature. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think all of us who have been 
reading about the exchange of prisoners 
at Freedom City in Korea are shocked 
to hear about the reported atrocities. 
In the press and over radio and televi- 
sion we have seen and heard of the re- 
turn to freedom of these gallant men. 
We have seen and heard the joy and 
happiness of their families upon learn- 
ing the wonderful news that their son 
was coming home. As these men emerge 
from the darkness of Communist prison 
camps, mothers and fathers of reported 
missing men are anxiously waiting, pray- 
ing that their son will surely be released 
and come home to them. They wait with 
anxious minds and throbbing hearts. 
Every moment now they expect to hear 
the name of their boy, to learn, after all 
this frightful anxiety, their son is alive 
and is coming back to them. Could any- 
thing stir the souls of mortal humanity 
more? But as we think of those at home 
what about the men themselves who are 
coming back—back from barbarism, 
cruelty, an existence of pain, torture, and 
hunger. And what about the men, sure- 
ly the hundreds and hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of men, these Communist barba- 
rians keep behind and refuse to give up. 
They want to come home too. Must 
they remain in the chains of heathen 
barbarism as a reward for gallantry? 
Oh, strong is the heart consumed with 
faith. Where is this power of honor, 
justice, right? ‘Where is this power of 
freedom? 

It is my plea, Mr. Speaker, my request, 
that the strength of freedom, which is 
the strength of America, be made 
known, that these men will know their 
own great country has not forsaken 
them. My plea is to the administration 
to act through the proper Departments 
and channels to insist upon the return of 
all of our men held in captivity. As long 
as one man is held back there cannot 
be any basis or grounds for a peace. 
What is more valuable than life—than 
life that has sacrificed that fellowmen 
might live in comfort and contentment? 
My plea is the plea of every man still 
hidden away in Communist prisons and 
the plea of every father and mother of 
that man. I pray and hope the admin- 
istration will act and that this Govern- 
ment of this great country will favorably 
respond to this plea. Why—why— 
why—why cannot all of these gallant 
men come home? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired., 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4507) to amend and 
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extend the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R, 4507, with 
Mr. Donvero in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 2 
hours are allotted for general debate. 
One hour will be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT], 
and one by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we are all in agreement that there 
is no further economic necessity for the 
continuance of Federal rent control. If 
it served any purpose in years gone by 
it was as an aid to the prevention of in- 
flationary pressures until such time as 
the building of homes, rental and other- 
wise, reasonably caught up with the de- 
mand. Since 1946 we have been build- 
ing homes at an average of over a mil- 
lion units a year. As shown by the ta- 
bles contained in the committee report, 
construction of dwelling units has been 
much greater than the increase in pop- 
ulation. There is more floor space per 
capita today than at any time in the 
history of the United States. 

Eighty-five percent of the noncritical 
controlled units are contained in 10 
States, Sixty-six percent of such con- 
trolled units are contained in only five 
States. Significantly enough, a study 
of the tables develops this very inter- 
esting fact: That in the States which 
have had the least impact due to popu- 
lation increases, controls have been con- 
tinuous; and, generally speaking, in the 
States which have had the greatest im- 
pact due to population increases they 
have been decontrolled. Of these 10 
States which have within their areas 85 
percent of the controlled units, the leg- 
islatures in 6 have been in session since 
January and there is no limit upon the 
length of time which they may stay in 
session. 

I think we should bear this in mind 
when considering the President’s posi- 
tion that the State legislatures should 
have a fair opportunity to set up rent 
control or the manner in which rent 
control shall be continued within the 
States. 

Two of these 10 States have standby 
rent controls already. One of the 10 
States has taken no action because un- 
der the charters of the cities issued 
under the constitution of the State the 
cities have authority to set up rent 
control. < 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, by request, I withdraw the 
point of order. 
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Mr: WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
other State within the last 2 or 3 weeks 
has passed legislation decontrolling the 
State. The Governor of the State coun- 
seled that the signing of the bill be held 
up until it is determined what the Con- 
gress willdo. So, apparently, that State 
is all set to decontrol. Generally speak- 
ing, that is the situation in these 10 
States. 

It indicates that, let me repeat, there 
is no economic justification for contin- 
uance of Federal rent controls. The 
action taken by the committee, both in 
the original bill and in the substitute 
bill; was in keeping with the conclusion 
which the committee came to after ex- 
haustive hearings and after much study 
of the question, that continuance of 
these controls beyond the date when 
each of the legislatures might have fair 
opportunity to function would not be 
justified. 

This bill in substance provides that 
rent control in all of the noncritical 
areas shall expire on July 31, 1953, at 
which time the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion will go out of existence. In doing 
that we save about $11 million of admin- 
istrative expense which it has cost us 
annually to operate the agency. On 
July 31, 1953, likewise, all of the critical 
areas which cannot comply with the 
provisions of the new criteria which we 
set up for the designation of an area as 
a critical area will be decontrolled, 

Now, the principal difference between 
the present criteria for the designation 
of a critical area and the new definition 
is this: At the present time the area 
must have an increase in defense pro- 
duction; there must be an in-migration 
of workers; there must be such an in- 
migration of workers as to bring about 
a housing shortage, with the expectancy 
that rents will be increased. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. TI yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would an installation 
like the atomic energy plant at Hanford 
and Oak Ridge, where they are not ex- 
panding beyond their present capacity, 
be decontrolled in those areas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I go ahead with 
this explanation? I have just explained 
what the existing criteria is. The new 
criteria provides that all of the following 
things shall be found to exist before an 
area can qualify as a critical area, found 
on page 5 of the committee print of the 
substitute: 

1. A new plant or installation of the De- 
partment of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been or is being provided, 
or an existing plant or installation of either 
of such agencies has been or is being re- 
activated or its operation substantially ex- 
panded; 

2. Substantial immigration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

3. A substantial shortage of housing re- 
quired for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists which has resulted or 
threatens to result in excessive rent increases 


and which impedes or threatens to impede 
activities of such plant or installation. 


It is expected that under this criteria 
none of the large cities which are now 
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under control could qualify as critical 
areas. That is why I said, when speak- 
ing under the rule, that the District of 
Columbia would not qualify as a critical 
area and could not continue under rent 
control under provision of this legisla- 
tion. If, however, the Congress decides 
that rent control should be continued in 
the District of Columbia, inasmuch as 
we function here as a legislative body, 
as a legislature to pass laws for the Dis- 
trict, we will have to consider the ques- 
tion as to whether we want to continue 
rent control in the District of Columbia. 
But, that legislation will come out of the 
District of Columbia Committee if any is 
considered on the floor of the House. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I wonder if 
the gentleman would tell us the location 
of these five critical defense areas that 
the committee has found needs contin- 
uation of rent control. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The five? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The five that 
the gentleman just mentioned. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I did not say five. I 
was talking about the five States which 
have 66 percent of the controlled units. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. What is the 
law in those States? Have those State 
legislatures adopted any law to provide 
rent control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. TI can review it, and 
then I shall answer the gentleman’s 
question on that. 

In Pennsylvania there is a bill pending 
before the legislature which convened on 
January 6. No limitation on the time 
when it expires; no action taken. 

Illinois: I do not know as I get this 
situation correctly, but I believe just yes- 
terday the Legislature of Illinois passed 
an act; is that correct? 

Mr. MASON. I understand that they 
were in the motion of passing it recently. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Word came to us 
this morning that the legislature had al- 
ready passed it, but it has not been con- 
firmed officially. 

In Massachusetts there is a bill pend- 
ing which is in the process of being con- 
sidered, and the Governor of Massachu- 
setts sent word to us as of yesterday that 
the Legislature of Massachusetts can act 
in a very few days. The legislation is all 
set up and action can be taken in Massa- 
chusetts in a very few days. 

New Jersey, I understand, has a stand- 
by control at the present time. 

Ohio has no bill pending before it, but 
Ohio apparently is in the same position 
as California, because the Ohio law was 
quoted in the opinion on the California 


» case, and apparently under the Ohio law 


the cities can set up by ordinance their 
own legislation. However, Columbus has 
within the last few days decontrolled. 
Cincinnati has either voted or is about 
to vote, and they apparently have the 
votes in their common council to decon- 
trol, so Cincinnati will be decontrolled 
very shortly. This leaves among the big 
cities in Ohio only Cleveland for which 
action will have to be taken, as I under- 
stand. 

Missouri has a bill pending before it. 
They have been in session since January 
7. No action has been taken, 
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Maryland thought they had a law, 
but there is some question as to whether 
it became a law because of an amend- 
ment which was adopted in either one 
or the other of the Houses and which 
never went to conference. Anyway, they 
can call the Maryland Legislature back 
into special session, and action has al- 
ready been taken whereby they can get 
à law on the statute books very quick- 
y. 

California I have reviewed. 

Connecticut has a standby law at the 
present time. 

Minnesota is the State which I re- 
ferred to where both Houses had passed a 
bill, which never became law, decon- 
trolling the entire State. Presumably 
the Governor can call the bill up from 
the legislature again at almost any time, 
and all that needs to be done is for him 
to sign it and it becomes law. 

That is the situation, generally speak- 
ing, in the States which have 85 per- 
cent of the controlled units. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. From what 
the gentleman says, there is only one 
State that really needs an extension of 
this law, and that is Ohio, and in Ohio 
practically all the municipalities where 
there are congested areas voted to de- 
control. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think probably the 
only justification for the continuance to 
July 31 beyond the April 30 date is to 
give the cities an opportunity to pass on 
the question of setting up controls, The 
States surely have had all the time 
which is necessary. However, we have 
to take into consideration that although 
we have given the States and the cities, 
I think, 12 different deadlines on rent 
control in the past, we have never quite 
made up our mind definitely whether or 
not we are going to get rid of Federal 
rent control. I think we should place 
ourselves in a position now to tell the 
States and to tell the cities that they 
are not going to get an extension of 
rent control beyond July 31; and if this 
House will stick with the committee, they 
will not get rent control continued be- 
yone. July 31. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman advise us as to what areas pres- 
ently designated as critical will have 
their classification changed, if the new 
criteria is adopted? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, I cannot tell you 
and no one else can determine that un- 
til the President has made his resurvey 
to determine what areas come within 
this classification. But, I think in all 
sincerity, we should conclude that there 
will be only somewhere between 25 and 
40 areas, which are now classified, which 
can qualify under the new criteria. So 
we can reconcile ourselves to this fact, 
that there will be relatively few areas, 
probably under 40 after July 31, 1953, 
which can qualify for rent control under 
the new criteria. 

Now, if I may take up the question 
which the gentleman asked. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Just to clarify the 
record a little bit further—in New Jersey 
we have had a standby rent control law, 
but to be effective it must be extended 
and amended. The New Jersey Legis- 
lature is meeting on May 16 and will take 
up the legislation at that time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There is some question under this cri- 
teria whether there has been such 
in-migration in Oak Ridge which would 
justify the continuance of rent con- 
trol under the criteria. But all of the 
housing in Oak Ridge is owned by the 
Federal Government and is under con- 
trol, and will continue to be under con- 
trol as Government-owned property. An 
amendment will be offered which has 
been worked out to exempt Oak Ridge 
from the provisions of this criteria be- 
cause we think—in fact, we have thought 
all along—that all of the atomic-energy 
installations could qualify under this new 
criteria. If it is found that Oak Ridge 
cannot qualify inasmuch as it is all Gov- 
ernment-owned property, then I think an 
amendment will be offered which should 
be reasonably satisfactory which would 
keep Oak Ridge under control so long as 
the houses are owned by the Federal 
Government, But when the Federal 
Government sells any houses to private 
owners then those houses—because oth- 
erwise the area could not qualify—will 
be decontrolled. 

Mr.HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yieid. 

Mr. HOLMES. Would not those same 
conditions in this amendment include 
Richiand, Wash., the atomic-energy city 
in the State of Washington? 

“Mr. WOLCOTT. I could not say off- 
hand. Is that an atomic-energy instal- 
lation? 

Mr. HOLMES. It is. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can give the gen- 
tleman, and I can give the committee, 
reasonable assurance that, under the 
amendment which will be offered, that 
under the criteria which we have here— 
and in fact, there can be better than a 
reasonable assurance—all of the atomic- 
energy area installations will be able to 
qualify. 

Mr. HOLMES, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It will be for the 
President to decide as to whether they 
should continue under control, and if the 
President finds that these atomic-energy 
areas have no housing shortage and do 
not otherwise meet the requirements 
here, then he does not have to continue 
it, but it is presumed that in all of the 
atomic-energy areas under the amend- 
ment which will be offered, they will be 
surveyed to determine if they qualify. 

Mr. HOLMES. The city of Richland, 
in the State of Washington, is an atomic- 
energy city that is Government owned 
and operated, the same as the situation 
prevailing in Oak Ridge. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, The amendment is 
not limited to Oak Ridge but that is the 
one that was called to our attention. If 
Richland is in the same situation as Oak 
ee it will come within that amend- 
men 
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Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. If this 
bill before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
fails, would Philadelphia qualify under 
this bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Philadelphia would 
not qualify under these criteria. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. Will the gentleman 
please tell the Committee why it is nec- 
essary to have rent control on establish- 
ments that are owned by the Federal 
Government? Why cannot the Federal 
Government control the rents without 
rent control? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I think they can. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

_ Mr, WOLCOTT. TI yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Responding, if I may, 
to the gentleman from Alabama, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is the land- 
lord for Oak Ridge. We refer to the 
Federal Government, but the party 
seeking the rent increase and passing on 
it is the Atomic Energy Commission. 
There is a great distinction. ‘The land- 
lord asks for a rent increase and he is 
passing on it himself. I agree with 
what the gentleman said as to when the 
property is sold into private hands it 
should no longer exist, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I perhaps should 
have spoken to the gentleman before I 
made that statement, but I hoped that 
would be reasonably acceptable to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr, JONAS of Illinois. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to take the posi- 
tion that he is in favor of extending rent 
control for 90 days from the date of its 
expiration, April 30; and if so, is he in 
favor of extending rent control under 
existing law, or does he contemplate that 
the ‘amendment he proposes will make 
radical changes in the existing law? 

Mr: WOLCOTT. No. Rent control 
will be extended under existing law for 
a 90-day period. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. And no 
changes? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. However, at 
the end of that 90 days there canbe no 
extension of rent control within any 
critical area, unless it meets the require- 
ments in these criteria. In the bill 
which was originally reported out of 
committee, we discontinued rent con- 
trol on April 30, 1953, in the noncritical 
areas, but continued rent control in the 
critical areas until June 30, at which 
time the President must review them to 
determine whether they meet the re- 
quirements under the criteria. The 
committee substitute in substance, would 
continue rent control in the critical areas 
30 days beyond what the bill originally 
provided for, but in all of the other non- 
critical areas it extends controls 90 days 
beyond what the original bill provided 
for; but I might say that although I can- 
not speak for those in any other body of 
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this Congress, I think I am permitted to 
assure the House that the other body 
will accept the principle of the House 
bill. I think I can speak for the leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives, 
with whom we have had many confer- 
ences, and with the White House, that 
unless the membership of this House 
overrules the leadership, there will be no 
continuance of rent control in any of 
these areas beyond July 31, 1953, except 
in those areas which meet the require- 
ments under the new criteria. I do not 
assume that this House will overrule the 
House leadership in that respect. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman permit an interruption? {I am 
inclined to think these same arguments 
were used in the last session when we 
passed rent control at that time, and it 
was advocated then that there be a con-; 
dition in it, in order to smooth over the 
objections to it, that it would be up to 
the municipalities or the legislative bod- 
ies prior to September 30 to determine 
whether they wanted to adopt the act. 
They very gladly took the bait, because 
in my home State the legislature has 
been dodging the issue ever since it came 
along. The city council passed it on to 
the Federal administration. I voted for 
the law because I felt it was necessary at 
that time, but I think it has outlived its 
usefulness at the present time. 

All that the gentleman is. doing—I 
do not say the gentleman is doing this, 
but for 90 days you are just giving fur- 
ther inducement to the State Legislature 
of Illinois to procrastinate because they 
must adjourn on June 30. I think we 
should have some assurance that it would 
not be the same story all over again, 
somebody fix a definite period of expi- 
ration and then somehow or other some- 
body pumps life into a dead corpse. — 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think I can give 
the gentleman better than reasonable 
assurance that we are not going to pump 
any new life into this cadaver, and it is 
going to stay dead when it dies on July 31. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr: Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me make this 
statement, if the gentleman please, that 
most legislation is the result of compro- 
mise; and I have found that the best 
way to get results, definite final results, 
is occasionally to compromise. I think 
we have worked out a satisfactory com= 
promise here and we have assurance’ by 
those with whom we consulted; that they 
are not going to ask for any continuance 
beyond the date set in the bill. i 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr: MILLER of Nebraska. I have two 
questions. Rent control in the District 
of Columbia expires on April 30 unless 
Ln action is taken. Is that in this 

i11? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The sec- 
ond question is this: Rent control will 
not be effective after July 31 unless they 
meet certain criteria. Who sets up the 
criteria and what are they, in order to 
continue rent control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We set up the cri- 
teria in the bill, but the President must 
decide and must proclaim previous to 
July 31, 1953, whether these areas can 
comply, or do comply with these new 
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criteria and whether controls shall con- 
tinue within such areas, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What is 
necessary to continue rent control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the first place 
we changed the criteria. It starts out 
by saying there must be a new plant or 
installation, That in itself would elimi- 
nate the city of Washington, and 
would eliminate all of the big cities, and 
unless a plant were reactivated or there 
was a substantial in-migration of de- 
fense workers or military workers in con- 
nection with such a plant or installa- 
tion it could not be continued. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If both the 
bill and the committee print are voted 
down all rent controls will expire as of 
April 30. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That is what 
I would like to see happen. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. A very wise sage told 
me recently that it is very easy to com- 
promise yourself into purgatory. I do 
not want to do that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the gentleman 
will not ever get to purgatory; I hope he 
avoids it, but I think probably the gentle- 
man will not have to go to purgatory 
because of any action which he takes on 
this bill, either for or against it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think we can 
say that the compromise that is offered 
at this time is certainly no capitulation 
as far as the committee is concerned, 
because the proposal on the part of ‘the 
Defense Mobilization Director was to 
October 1; the bill came out of the com- 
mittee for April 30, and the substitute 
calls for July 31; so there is no capitu- 
Jation so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, The compromise will accomplish 
what most of the Members I think want 
to accomplish, to terminate rent control 
as quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired, 
The gentleman has used 32 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it should be pointed out that a 
great deal of conversation has been had 
about the question of compromise in this 
matter. It seems very, very clear, 
though, it has been a compromise only 
among Republicans. 

Mr. SPENCE. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPENCE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman from Missouri, he is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and I did not notice any “no” 
yotes this morning when this was 
adopted as a compromise on the part of 
the committee. e 

Mr. SPENCE. In response to- the 
gentleman, I may say that I did not agree 
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to his amendment, and Iam going to sub- 
mit an amendment to his amendment. 
Of course, the compromise was not on 
both sides. 

The bill as originally introduced made 
the cutoff date the 30th of April; then 
the argument was made it. would be sent 
back to the States and the cities to work 
out their own will. Well, that was 
ridiculous, it was a futility. There was 
no time provided to accomplish it, and I 
suppose after the other side got together 
they saw it was a rather ridiculous stand 
to take. They thought it was necessary 
to give further time, and I think they did 
it also in conformity to the wishes of the 
President of the United States. What- 
ever you may say about what he wanted 
before he was subject to the influence of 
the conference, it was evident he wanted 
the cutoff date to be the 30th of Sep- 
tember. It was generally in the papers 
that he wanted the cutoff date the 30th 
of September. Dr. Flemming, his accred- 
ited representative, the Administrator 
of Defense Mobilization, a man who 
holds a high place in the councils of the 
Republican Party and is the personal 
representative of the President, asked 
the committee to make the cutoff date 
the 30th of September to give the States 
5 months in which to work out their will. 
I shall introduce an amendment to the 
substitute providing that the cutoff date 
be that which was originally stated; that 
which Dr. Flemming said they wanted; 
that which he said was acceptable to the 
President and what he asked for. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. _ 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am inclined to 
go along with the gentleman in support- 
ing the President, but does not the gen- 
tleman agree that we have Republicans 
going part way in supporting the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. SPENCE. I agree with that, they 
are going part way. ‘They have shifted 
their position. They are going part way 
now when they see their error. Of 
course, I am always glad to see reforma- 
tion wherever it takes place. 

There is a good deal of heat in this 
matter. Why did we pass rent control? 
Rent control could only have been en- 
acted because of an emergency. The 
Constitution expressly prohibits the Con- 
gress from passing a law impairing the 
obligation of contract. It is only in case 
of emergency that this provision may be 
suspended. But there was an emer- 
gency, a great emergency, an emergency 
that still exists while we are still at war. 
` Of course, powerful influences have 
been exerted right along to do away with 
rent control everywhere. Great lobbies 
have been here fighting it. But still that 
emergency exists, an emergency we can- 
not control, an emergency that places 
our destiny to a large extent in the hands 
of evil men, 

I believe the States are the proper 
agencies to handle this question. It is 
essentially a local question. They know 
what their people need, but we ought to 
give them time to act. 

The proponents of the bill have pre- 
sented a lot of statistics here about the 
increase in housing, but the maldistribu- 
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tion of housing and our shifting popula- 
tion increases the housing shortage. 

The shifting population of America is 
still continuing because of the great de- 
fense industries that are springing up 
everywhere. I went home a few months 
ago and they were cleaning off a site for 
a factory. When I returned in about 30 
days they had erected a plant which was 
employing about 450 people. That is 
going on all over the United States and, 
because of it, much of the conditions still 
remain which impelled us to pass the 
Rent Control Act. The people of Amer- 
ica must be housed. Talk about evil in- 
fluences and subversive activities. The 
best way to fight them is to give the 
people of America an opportunity to ob- 
tain decent homes. You cannot main- 
tain your defense effort; you cannot 
maintain the stability of your Govern- 
ment unless you do all you can within the 
framework of law to give men an oppor- 
tunity to obtain proper housing. 

Why isit that almost all the Represent- 
atives from the big cities urge the con- 
tinuation of rent control? It is because 
they know the conditions that exist 
there; they know that the people want it 
and needit. Why, yesterday I got a let- 
ter from a man in Chicago, who is a real- 
estate agent, and he asked for the con- 
tinuation of rent control. It excited 
laughter in my office. I told them, “Most 
of the agents not only offer property for 
Sale but they collect rents; and they do 
not want to lose the friendship of the 
tenants.” 

I do not believe in regimentation. Ido 
not believe the Congress of the United 
States should have any control over the 
daily lives of the people, but if the renters 
of property in certain areas need protec- 
tion such as this during this emergency 
we ought to at, least give the local au- 
thorities a chance to. work out their own 
salvation and to give the people, if they 
think they need it, the protection they 
should have. 

This bill that was introduced by my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
will not control any rents anywhere ex- 
cept in Government installations and 
Government-owned property; installa- 
tions of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, and the congested areas of the big 
cities will not get any protection. 

Now they talk about the rent control 
in the District of Columbia. Do not lay 
the fiattering unction to your soul that 
there is going to be any rent control in 
the District of Columbia, if there is no 
rent control anywhere else. It would 
put the Congress in a rather embarras- 
sing position to try to protect its Mem- 
bers and not furnish the same protection 
to citizens who need it elsewhere. I do 
not believe that will be done. If rent 
control goes out the window, rent con- 
trol in the District of Columbia is going 
with it. 

There is a question about what power 
the cities will have to act. A city is a 
creature of the State. The city exercises 
only powers given it by its charter, which 
is granted by the State. I do not know 
what powers the cities have to control 
rents. I know if there is any such power 
it originally was in the States, because 
the Constitution provided that powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
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Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 

I know many delays will occur. It is 
needless for one to tell you the processes 
of legislation are slow, and we should 
give the legislatures of the States ample 
time to act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman think that his State and my 
State, with a Democratic governor and 
a Democratic legislature, would ever call 
the legislature in session in 20 years if 
they were given that time to pass it? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot answer what 
the State will do but if we give the State 
of Kentucky the opportunity it will be its 
responsibility and not ours. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is it not true that the 
majority of the Democratic members of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy wanted to extend rent control for a 
period of 2 years, 4 times the length 
alleged to. be requested by the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot speak for all 
of them. I think when they extended 
rent control it was essential to extend it. 
I think rent control was absolutely nec- 
essary at the time it was adopted. I be- 
lieve conditions are very much the same 
now as they were then. I do not want 
to continue rent control any longer than 
is essential. But I have no apology for 
my vote. I voted for those extensions. I 
was chairman when most of them were 
passed, and I have no apology to make 
for them. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If the House 
should pass this bill, then will the gen- 
tliman who now has the floor let rent 
control die at the expiration date pro- 
vided in this bill, or will he again come 
before the Congress and request and 
insist on another extension of rent 
control? 

Mr. SPENCE. Considering that the 
Republicans are in power now, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is being very com- 
plimentary to me. I have very little to 
say as to whether rent control is con- 
tinued or discontinued. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man has a vote in his committee. 

Mr, SPENCE. If I could control it, 
things would go on very differently from 
what they have in the last few months, 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. In other 
words, the gentleman would continue to 
want rent control as long as the people 
will tolerate it, is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE. No, that is not correct. 

The Federal Government cannot make 
a mistake by authorizing the local gov- 
ernments to decide the questions with 
which they are familiar affecting the 
good order and happiness of the people. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hrestanp]. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, 
“Federal rent controls must end as quick- 
ly as possible” is the wish and instruc- 
tion of President Eisenhower. Make no 
mistake about this. The testimony of 
the Defense Mobilizer before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency made 
this emphatic. 

In fact— 


He reiterated— 


the President wishes us to get the Federal 
Government out of the rent-control business. 


His only modification was the wish 
that the States “be given full oppor- 
tunity to take them over, if they wished.” 

He obviously believes that rent con- 
trols are a matter for local administra- 
tion, and he has shown that he does not 
believe in forcing the edicts of a big Fed- 
eral bureau on local and purely domes- 
tic matters. He simply left it up to the 
committee and the Congress to deter- 
mine how soon whatever transfer the 
communities wanted, could be effected. 

Your committee heard voluminous 
testimony, made comprehensive studies, 
accumulated official and factual statis- 
tics, and came up with the conclusion 
that the States had had no less than 11 
warnings that controls were about to ex- 
pire, culminating with the President's 
address on the state of the Union, Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Authority for the imposition of Fed- 
eral rent controls was provided in the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
which was enacted on June 30, 1942. 
This act provided for termination of the 
authority on June 30, 1943. The au- 
thority was successively extended for 1 
year periods by four acts amending the 
termination provisions of the OPA act, 
the final termination date so provided 
being June 30, 1947. 

Enactment of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 on June 30, 1947, provided a 
further extension of rent contro] au- 
thority to February 29, 1948. Since then 
there have been 9 extensions of termi- 
nation dates for exercise of Federal rent 
controls. However, 2 of these bills dealt 
with modification of local action ex- 
tending dates rather than with final ter- 
mination of the act. Therefore, only 7 
of the 9 extending laws affected the final 
termination authority. Also since the 
original Housing and Rent Act extended 
rent control authority there have been 
a total of 8 legislative actions extending 
the final termination date for exercise of 
rent control authority. In other words, 
since original authorization of rent con- 
trol authority by the OPA act of 1942 
there have been 12 extensions of rent 
control authority. Hence, on 12 differ- 
ent occasions local communities have 
been on notice of a termination date on 
the exercise of Federal authority for the 
control of rents. This summary lists 
these legislative actions: 

EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL Act or 1942 

ENACTED JANUARY 30, 1942 
‘on EPA termination date of June 30, 
2. October 2, 1942, amended to terminate 


June 30, 1944 (sec. 7 (a) of Stabilization Act 
of 1942, 56 Stat. 767). 


- 


- 8. June 30, 1944, amended to terminate 


June 30, 1945 (sec. 101 of Stabilization Ex- 


‘tension Act of 1944, 58 Stat. 632). 


April 23 


4. June 30, 1945, amended to terminate 
June 30, 1946 (sec, 1 of Public Law 108, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

5. July 25, 1946, amended to terminate 
June 30, 1947 (sec. 1 of Price Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1946, Public Law 548, 79th Cong., 
2d ‘sess.). 

HOUSING AND Rent Act or 1947 ENACTED 

JUNE 30, 1947 

1. Provided termination date of February 
29, 1948. 

2. February 27, 1948, amended to terminate 
March 31, 1948 (Public Law 422 of 80th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

3. March 30, 1948, amended to terminate 
March 31, 1949 (Public Law 464 of 80th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

4. March 30, 1949, amended to terminate 
June 30, 1950 (Public Lew 31 of 8lst Cong., 
ist sess.). 

5. June 23, 1850, amended to terminate 
December 31, 1950, except for communities 
taking local action to extend termination 
date to June 30, 1951 (Public Law 574 of 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

6. December 20, 1950, amended to termi- 
nate March 31, 1951, except for communities 
taking local action to extend termination 
date to June 30, 1951 (Public Law 880 of 8ist 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

7. March 23, 1951, amended to terminate 
June 30, 1951, whether or not communities 
took local action to extend termination be- 
yond March 31, 1951, as provided in item 6 
above (Public Law 8 of 82d Cong., 1st sess.). 

8. June 30, 1951, amended to terminate 
July 31, 1951 (Public Law 69 of 82d Cong. 
ist sess.). 

9. July 31, 1951, amended to terminate 
June 30, 1952 (Public Law 96 of 82d Cong., 
Ist sess.). 

10. June 30, 1952, amended to terminate 
September 30, 1952, except for local action 
extending date to April 30, 1953 (Public Law 
429 of 82d Cong., 2d sess.) . 


Eighty-five percent of existing con- 
trols are in 10 States. The legislatures 
of all of these States are now or have 
been in session, and enabling acts have 
been before most of them for some time. 
Some have already existing enabling 
acts. The others, in my humble opinion, 
simply do not want rent control, but 
they are passing the buck to the Federal 
Government to end it. Accordingly, the 
committee decided that the States had 
had adequate chance to carry it on, 
if they wanted to, and recommends the 
ending of the controls as of April 30. I 
am sure this will meet the President's 
approval. 

The only eXception was to be that in 
certain critical areas, there should be 
the opportunity until June 30, to estab- 
lish their own and this number of criti- 
cal areas is heavily reduced to probably 
less than 35, obviously less than 1 per- 
cent of the communities of the United 
States. Why, then, do we need a Federal 
law for less than one one-hundredth of 
the areas for a function which they could 
and should do for themselves? 

Rent control was initiated as a war- 
emergency measure during a time of 
great national emergency in 1942, and 
one reason or another has been given for 
its continuance ever since. At the ces- 
sation of hostilities in 1945, ail controls 
of wages and prices were removed with 
the single exception of rent controls. 
During the period from 1945 to 1950, 
those people who had invested their life- 
long saving in rental housing were the 
only class of people subject to controls. 
All other classes were decontrolled. 
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If there ever was a case of unjust and 
penalizing discrimination this is it. 
Wage controls were extremely elastic. 
Various price controls were adjustable, 
based upon increases; the great basic 
farm products were helped by price sup- 
ports. Seemingly, every class and group 
of our economy has been favored except 
that vast number of small landlords. 
And they have certainly not only 
not been helped but actually penalized. 
Many, many of them have lost their in- 
vestments, their life-savings, and, in 
fact, everything, or have had their in- 
comes confiscated, due to the arbitrary 
and capricious operations of a giant 
bureaucracy which can defy all alleged 
rights of the individual. It has been its 
own lawmaking, administering, and ju- 
Gicial body, and its abuse of power has 
been appalling. 

Rent control has always been an evil 
thing. It is unsound morally because it 
confiscates the investments, savings, and 
incomes, deliberately, of one minority 
group and subsidizes another. It is 
wrong legally because it takes away the 
rights of individuals protected by the 
Constitution in the Bill of Rights. It is 
wrong economically because it does not 
work and definitely defeats the object 
for which it was intended. Controls 
have been shown and proved to create 
shortages, which, in turn, aggravate and 
stretch out the demand for controls, 
tending to perpetuate bureaucracies. 

If there ever was any justification for 
this iniquitous, so-called emergency con- 
trol, it has long since passed. The facts 
are in cities over 100,000, where the need 
has been alleged to be greatest, the 35 
cities still under control showa popula- 
tion growth in 10 years of 7 percent and 
a housing increase in units of 11 percent. 
The 51 cities decontrolled aggregate a 
25-percent increase in growth in the 
same 10-year period, but there has been 
a 30-percent increase in housing. In the 
10 cities supposed to be critical and under 
control, where the growth has been 23 
percent, there has been a 27-percent in- 
crease in housing units. Even in those 
10 cities which show greatest increase 
in growth, 60 percent, there has been a 
69-percent housing increase. We submit 
that it is not merely coincidence, fur- 
thermore, that the decontrolled cities 
showed 30-percent increase in housing 
units as against 1ll-percent increase 
shown in the controlled cities. These 
are from official United States census 
figures of 1940 to 1950. There is much 
evidence that this trend has been even 
greater in the past 2 years. 

Just as price supports create surpluses, 
controls of all sorts create shortages. 
This is especially true in housing. No- 
body wants to go into a community under 
controls and invest his savings in what 
is at best an extremely risky venture. 
If there is a control law on the books at 
all, it might suddenly be twisted back to 
the level of rents of 1942 or some other 
year, and thereby wipe out many, many 
people. 

The horrible and disastrous results 
which were predicted in practically every 
city when it was to be decontrolled 
proved a myth. They never happened. 
We had testimony and photostatic copies 
‘from over 100 cities that had been de- 
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controlled, all without any disorder or 
apparent maladjustment. The less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of incidents re- 
ported were very quickly corrected and 
cleared up; In this more than 100 cities, 
the result is the same. There were no 
exceptions. Why, then, do we think hor- 
rible and disastrous results will happen 
when any of the two or three other cities 
are decontrolled? I challenge anyone to 
present proof that such horrible condi- 
tions will follow complete decontrol. All 
they can do is again to trade on the fear 
complex. 

A present deplorable condition has 
been painted of Chicago and other areas 
under the existing control law. Why, 
indeed, then, should proponents of ex- 
tension want to keep them that way? 
Do they wish to continue these degrad- 
ing and deplorable conditions? If so, 
why? We hate to think it is simply a 
continuing policy of the stretching out 
of the continuing of the strategy of crisis. 
No, gentlemen, if there ever was a need 
for rent controls in emergency, that need 
has long since passed. 

It has been proved that rent controls 
aggravate the shortage of housing by 
encouraging the extravagant use of liv- 
ing space, that as soon as rent decontrol 
occurred, people adjusted themselves to 
the space needed, creating added space 
for those who needed it. There are no 
exceptions. Invariably decontrol has 
provided plenty of vacancies and invari- 
ably has been successful. 

A bad law breeds contempt for laws 
in general. Our experience with prohi- 
bition in the twenties bore this out.. The 
vast number of instances of bribery, eva- 
sion, restriction of upkeep, connivances, 


creating much hardship are witness to 


this fact. The moral effect on thousands 
of tenants able to pay $100 a month of 
our depreciated dollar but frozen into 
a housing unit, paying $35 to $40, puts 
them virtually in the subsidized class. 
They do not think in terms of patriotism, 
loyalty, or individual enterprise, but their 
morals become decayed from within and 
disintegrated. 

Then; there is that matter of actually 
saving the taxpayer’s money. As I un- 
derstand it, the elimination of Bureau 
of Rent Stabilization should eliminate 
$11 million per year that we are spending 
of the taxpayer’s money to give him 
something that he does not want or need. 
In terms of the total budget, this is not 
large, but any bureau as unsound in its 
moral ideals is bound to become rotten 
from within. This is witnessed by the 
payment of $125,000 of the taxpayer's 
money to 53 employees illegally as ter- 
minal pay, and then having them rehired 
next day as temporary help. When the 
Bureau is clearly a racket, what can you 
expect? Incidentally, this $11 million 
per year expense compares with the $11 
million we are asked to appropriate for 
the continuance of the tremendous job 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is doing. Who can compare the size 
of the job of the latter with the com- 
plete uselessness of the former? Stop 
it, I say, as quickly as possible. 

Sponsors of so-called controls base 
their arguments on two things, both un- 
sound, First, that controls do a job and 
accomplish a purpose. I submit they 
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never have, ever since the days of the 
ancients, and they never will. Second, 
it is alleged that when in such a great 
emergency, as is feared, 45 to 50 percent 
of our total production is taken for de- 
fense, an increased need for them will 
be present. How- can the alleged, in- 
creased need of any be greater than to- 
day when 60 percent of the total budget 
is going into defense? No, rent controls 
are wrong, always were wrong, and al- 
ways will be. The emergency is passed. 
If, indeed, there ever was any need of 
controls, certainly there is none today. 

To summarize: 

First. We have no evidence the Presi- 
dent is opposed to this bill. The evi- 
dence is all to the contrary. He wants 
to get out of the rent-control business 
and only seeks to have the Congress set 
a date suitable to the communities who 
still think they need it. I believe that if 
the other body should pass this bill, he 
will sign it without delay. We are not 
opposing the President. Weare comply- 
ing with his request by investigating, 
studying, and setting a suitable date, 
April 30. 

Second. The States have had many 
chances, 11 conspicuous ones, in which 
to enact enabling legislation. Most of 
them do not want controls, but they are 
passing the buck to us. Those that want 
it can still enact whatever they need. 

Third. If any community feels itself 
in a dangerous position, due to critical 
defense impact, it may still have its con- 
trol under this law. 

Fourth. This was emergency legisla- 
tion. In the first place, it has been 
emergency legislation every time it has 
been. reenacted, and the States have 
been on notice since last year that con- 


trols were going to terminate April 30. 


The present law was a last-chance law 
and they knew it all the time. The 
emergency has clearly passed. 

Fifth. Controls are unsound morally, 
legally, and economically. They never 
did work to relieve a shortage. There 
is no reason to assume they ever will. 

Sixth. There has been no trouble in 
the more than 100 cities where controls 
have been ended. Who is to say there 
will be trouble on any other? 

Seventh. If conditions are deplorable, 
as they have been depicted, why keep 
them that way? 

Eighth. Controls breed contempt for 
law, largely because they are not sound, 
and the public knows it, both the tenants 
and the landlords. 

And, lastly, the proposed standby idea 
also is unsound, because it is based on an 
unsound premise that controls are 
themselves sound. In my opinion they 
are just a socialistic scheme to build 
large bureaus and large governments. 
They do not do the job. Why, then, 
must we have them in times of extreme 


‘emergency, if and when such emergency 


should arise? 

The time to end them is now. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel a sense of joy this morning 
that among my beloved Republican col- 
leagues has come some of the sunlight of 
understanding. I am glad to note that 
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they are closer in understanding to the 
leader of their party. I trust before the 
day is over by their acts of voting for 
the amendment, which will be offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, they will 
show that they have come all the way 
across the street and have grasped their 
President by the hand and said, “Mr. 
President, we are with you.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
why the Republicans cannot follow the 
counsel of the man that they supported 
and made President of these United 
States. We Democrats are doing all we 
can to make this a successful adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he might talk to some 
of his good friends in the other body who 
are seemingly not grasping the President 
by the hand on the tidelands oil issue, 
which has been held up over there for 
the last several weeks. There would be 
an opportunity to demonstrate that they 
are supporting the Eisenhower leader- 
ship. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Iam so very 
happy the gentleman brought up that 
topic. A good many people are thinking 
that the President of the United States 
may surprise you and that after the 
other body has followed the House in 
voting for this grab bill, the President 
of the United States may veto it and 
go down in history as one of the great 
men who have occupied the White House, 
Oh, yes, you took advantage of him 
when he was not familiar with the issue; 
and a commitment was made in his 
name, and you are giving away billions 
of dollars as the price of the Presidency. 
I am glad the gentleman brought it 
out. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I yield to 


my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I just read the 
news item of the President’s press con- 
ference of this morning, in which the 
President is reported to have said that 
he feels it would have been wise for the 
House to vote funds to continue the ad- 
ministration program for starting 35,000 
housing units during the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I wonder if 
our colleagues on the other side, who 
voted to kill public housing yesterday, 
really did not know just where the Presi- 
dent stood. We tried to tell you. We 
tried to say, “Now, here is the position 
taken by your President. Follow him. 
We are following him.” But you did not 
vote that way. The President now says 
what we Democrats told you yesterday. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. TI yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. For sev- 
eral days I have listened to the gentle- 
man and others on that side of the aisle 
who insist that they love the President 
and want to follow his distinguished 
leadership and are very much concerned 
that we are not, in some instances, fol- 
lowing it. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman’s honest opinion, if it should be 
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so unfortunate that this House should 
be controlled by the Democratic Party 
after next year’s election, will the gen- 
tleman still want to follow the Presi- 
dent's leadership, as you claim you want 
to today? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes. I will 
answer the gentleman forthrightly. We 
do not want a repetition of the Hoover 
administration. When the Hoover ad- 
ministration went down, we all suffered. 
We all went through a depression, and 
we certainly do not want to do that 
again. So we are going to support your 
President every time he is right. On 
this matter now before us we are trying 
to save you and your party from an- 
other Hoover depression. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Certainly I 
yield to my dear friend from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from Illinois does not want us to vote 
against all principles that we hold dear 
here; that a man’s house belongs to him 
and that the Federal Government has 
no right to take it from him or say how 
much he will get for it. We are here to 
do our duty as we understand it. No one 
is going to lead us around by the nose 
regardless of how many Presidents may 
see differently. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I always ad- 
mired the gentleman because he usually 
stands on the opposite side, but he is 
honest. We Democrats not only have an 
interest in the man who owns his home 
but also in the man who does not have 
the money to buy a home or a little 
money to pay his rent. We think as a 
human being he is entitled to a roof, too. 
It is a little different philosophy. 

We Democrats have somewhat of a 
heart philosophy. Sometimes I think 
you on the Republican side have got too 
much of a money philosophy. 

Does any other gentleman wish me to 
yield? 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Which party had the 
5 percenters in it? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Five percent? 
I think I recently read of a case in Kan- 
sas where the 5 percent was doubled, and 
then perhaps something on top of that. 

Now I am willing to yield to any other 
gentleman, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Certainly I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. GAVIN. Ihave great respect and 
admiration for my very distinguished 
friend. He is talking about the Repub- 
licans having all of the money. That 
sort of pleases me. You fellows are al- 
ways crying the blues with a ham under 
your arm. 

Mr. HARA of Illinois. Yes. We do 
lose Democratic votes once in a while. 
When a Democrat gets too rich he starts 
voting Republican, Sometimes he gets 
so rich he runs for office. We have had 
former Democrats, who got rich and 
went Republican and were elected to this 
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body, where they rendered distinguished 
service to their party. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to my 
very great friend from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call to my 
friend’s attention the evidence of a Re- 
publican, not a Democrat, a former Gov- 
ernor of Kansas and former Republican 
candidate for President in 1936, Alfred 
M. Landon, when he said only within the 
past 2 weeks that the first 90 days of 
the present administration was the worst 
bungle he has ever seen, and that on the 
Cabinet level the Cabinet was reminis- 
cent of the last Republican President, 
President Hoover. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That deepens 
my respect for the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, I always did love him. It so hap- 
pens that he belongs to the same college 
fraternity that I do. We were lieuten- 
ant governors of our respective States at 
the same period. I am glad to know he 
is talking now, as he always has, good 
common sense, and he is truthful in his 
statements, When I read the prosperity 
interview of the new Secretary of the 
Treasury I thought he must have copied 
it from President Hoover's Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Can the gentle- 
man inform the House why we have so 
many people who are in such dire dis- 
tress after 16 years of benevolent Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes; I can 
answer that. You Republicans in your 
depression made so many poor people 
that it would take more than 20 years to 
bring them out from where you put 
them. 

If there are any other questions, I shall 
be delighted to answer them. 

Now I am going to pay a compliment 
toa Republican. With three of my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues, with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dottiver], the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ap- 
poniIziIo], and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Barrett], I introduced a 
bill to extend rent control for 2 years, a 
bill which gave your President the power 
to control, recontrol, and to decontrol 
as emergencies might arise or situations 
might change. I did not want Hoover’s 
fate to overcome Eisenhower; I wanted 
him to have that power. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency on which the four of us 
are members and of which the chairman 
is a Republican. I want to say to my 
colleagues, Mr. Chairman, that I never 
received fairer treatment in any court or 
at any hearing than that given to me 
and my colleagues on the Democratic 
side by the Republican chairman of the 
committee; and I know how he felt, sin- 
cerely felt, that rent control should end 
as of the 30th of April. I believe he was 
convinced that was sound public policy. 

The date set for expiration of rent 
control was April 30. In my home city 
of Chicago eviction notices were being 
sent out to all the tenements; exorbi- 
tant demands were made; they were told 
that the rents would be doubled, and 
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these people were in a panic. If rent 
control had ended on the 30th of April 
there would have been real tragedy in 
Chicago. 

The chairman of our committee com- 
promised. I am not going as far as to 
say it was exclusively a compromise 
among Republicans, because when it 
comes down to taking care of people I 
do not think, no matter how much we 
talk, that there is very much division 
among us along the lines of party. Any- 
way, I congratulate the chairman of the 
committee on the position he has taken, 
I do not think he has gone far enough, 
and I think this House later in its good 
judgment will go all the way with the 
former chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. SPENCE]. 
But I do want to say that Chairman 
Wotcort gave us a fair, full hearing, and 
if you will look over the report of the 
public hearings you will see the great 
latitude he gave us in bringing in wit- 
nesses and in cross-examination. 

In the few remaining moments at my 
disposal I want to talk to you very 
seriously. I am concerned over the signs 
that I see today; they are so similar to 
the signs that I saw in the late twenties. 
Then we had the high cost of construc- 
tion, wages were high; we had the same 
kind of prosperity that we have now, 
Owners of equities were dependent for 
their mortgage commitments on the 
continued receipt of rentals geared to 
high wages. Then when wages went 
down, and they went down, Mr. Chair- 
man, exactly as they will go down now, 
because as former Governor Landon 
pointed out you have the same school 
of advisers in your party that Mr. Hoover 
had, we had chaos and ruin. 

You start crying economy; then your 
bankers go in and say: “Now, you have 
a line of credit. To maintain that credit 
you must reduce expenses.” The effi- 
ciency and economy wrecking crews go 
in to increase the individual. workload 
and people are discharged. They go out 
to look for other jobs and they find the 
same conditions in other plants. There 
are no jobs. Then you have a panic, 
When workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment and they cannot find jobs, of 
course, they go to pieces, of course, they 
experience panic and they show it. 
When your wages go down no matter 
how honest you may be, you cannot pay 
high rents. Your equity owners cannot 
continue to meet their mortgage com- 
mitments. Then you have foreclosures 
just as you had in the early thirties. 

What I am fighting for now, and some 
of my dear friends from my district are 
in the gallery now, at least they were 
in my office yesterday and said they 
would be here, is to make them realize 
that what I am seeking to do in the bill 
which I shall offer as an amendment, 
but which you will vote down, is to give 
the President of the United States the 
power to recontrol or decontrol for two 
more years. What I am seeking to do 
by that is to give him some power to 
maintain the stability of real estate 
when the storm come. That will pre- 
vent a repetition of what we had in the 
early thirties and which washed out 
equity holders together with the bond- 
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holders. But you are going to vote it 
down. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman seems 
to be wanting for words, so I want to 
help him along. Who has been running 
this show for the last 20 years? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. If you call 
this great country of ours a show, or if 
you call the great men who have been 
Presidents of this country showmen—— 

Mr. BENDER. I certainly do. 

Mr. OHARA of Ilinois. If that is 
what you mean, then I will answer you. 
In the last 20 years, the most prosperous 
years in the history of our country, the 
administration has been Democratic. 
We have had 20 years trying to pull 
America out of the mud that you Repub- 
licans put the country in. 

Mr. BENDER. How many people 
were unemployed in 1940, before the war 
broke out, according to the American 
Federation of Labor? How many were 
unemployed after the New Deal had been 
in power for 7 years and had every con- 
ceivable advantage in Congress and in 
the administration? The gentleman 
knows there were 1144 million people 
out of work at that time. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I wish that 
the gentleman would bear with me a 
moment so that we might have some 
figures by which to make comparisons. 
How many were unemployed during 
President Hoover’s administration? It 
got so you could count those who were 
gainfully employed on the fingers of one 
hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been said here today that there is 
more housing space available today than 
ever before; and it has also been said 
that the State legislatures are in a po- 
sition to act on legislation if that State 
needs further rent control. 

Well, neither of these conditions is 
true. In my State of Missouri and in 
my city of St. Louis we have a large in- 
fiux of individuals and families who have 
come to St. Louis since 1941, the start 
of World War II. These people have 
come from the south and have come 
from the farms, and they stayed in St. 
Louis. The population of my district is 
over 420,000 people, and that is true in 
the other two districts partially lying in 
St. Louis. I can assure you, my col- 
leagues, thaf there is no empty space 
available in St. Louis, and that we are 
not designated a critical area. 

Further, my State Legislature, as per- 
haps most State legislatures, is con- 
trolled by rural representatives who have 
no particular housing problem, so there 
is very little possibility of them passing 
any legislation needed to protect our 
cities. Do you know that in St. Louis 
today we have 17,125 families and cou- 
ples who are without homes of. their 
own, according to the recent informa- 
tion from the Census Bureau? This 
backlog of demand exists in face of a 
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total for rent vacancy rate of only % of 
1 percent. Some of my colleagues in the 
House are planning rent control legisla- 
tion which would leave St. Louis out in 
the cold. They talk in nicely rounded 
statistics and theories that rents will not 
go up too much. None of them deny 
that rents will go up. Experience has 
shown that the lower bracket of rental 
units which have the least advantage in 
the way of conveniences for the ordi- 
nary decencies of human living, will have 
the greatest proportionate rise in rents. 
By and large these units are occupied 
by low income people, people who are 
trying to keep families together on such 
slim incomes as $20, $30, and $35 a 
week. Many of them are occupied by 
families who have to spend from 60 to 
70 percent of their budget on food alone. 
There is only one place where such 
families are going to get the money to 
pay increased rents, and that money is 
going to come right out of the food budg- 
et. Large rent increases are going to 
mean malnourished and hungry chil- 
dren to these families, and I know that 
there is not one Member of this Con- 
gress who would deliberately remove 
food from these children if the action 
had to be done in person. Yet, if the 
Congress fails to pass a rent control 
bill, or passes a rent control bill which 
does not include the great city of St. 
Louis, then these children and grown- 
ups in my district will be forced to go 
without the needed food in order to pay 
their increased rents. I, for one, will 
have no part in legislating food out of 
the mouths of children, no matter how 
well I am able to hide behind the tech- 
nicalities of legislative language. 

If you will permit me, I have a letter 
just received this morning from a wom- 
an in my district who implores me to 
do something to keep rent controls from 
going out—this is one of the hundreds 
of letters I have received on this sub« 
ject—that for the last month they have 
been looking for a place to live because 
they are being evicted. Their house is 
being torn down for an office building, 
and the only thing they can find is rents 
at $100 to $150 to $200 a month, In 
closing she says: 

Being just ordinary type people we cannot 
pay these high rentals. 

I trust and pray, Mrs. Suttrvan, that you 


will do everything in your power to keep 
rent controls on, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding is that the State Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, the General 
Court, is passing legislation that will 
take care of rent control in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I understand 
that there is a bill pending before the 
legislature which might well become law 
within the next 2 days. We have been 
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assured that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts is functioning on the.question. 
As I understand, it authorizes the towns 
and cities to set up their own rent-con- 
trol machinery but, pending that, there 
is a moratorium for a few months, 6, I 
believe, on evictions. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank both gentlemen very much. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think time ought to drag in a debate of 
this kind. Especially so when there are 
no facts presented here after 11 years 
of rent control to justify the idea that 
rent control brings more rental proper- 
ties and lower rents. The idea is just a 
lot of eyewash, today as it was in 1941. 

Here is a typical example of the eye- 
wash we got then in the argument we 
got in 1941: “We just want rent control 
until the private-enterprise builders 
catch up with the demand. Then we 
will consent most graciously, in the 
Southern manner, if you please, that 
rent control shall be discontinued. We 
do not, of course, believe in socialism, 
We believe in free enterprise.” 

What has been the result? There has 
been a further extension of the moral 
breakdown of the country, by which we 
seize property from this group and that 
group and the other to redistribute it. 
Finally some of us have fallen to the 
moral level where they do not react at 
all to robbery. What is the result of the 
robbery we have committed against 
those who saved and built houses for 
rent? Of course, a complete paralysis 
of the building of houses for rent with 
private capital unguaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government followed rent control. 
The collapse is just as complete as it was 
in England and in France, and nearly as 
complete as it has been in Russia, and 
for the same reason. No faith in the 
integrity of government. No one could 
depend on what the Government would 
do. A temporary measure for war turned 
into 11 years of exploitation. 

When you take away the incentive of 
private people to make their savings 
available for more rental houses who is 
left to build them? Why, of course, the 
Socialist Federal Government would 
step in and build the rental houses at 
half rent, exempt from municipal taxa- 
tion. It first destroyed private housing, 
The fact is that Socialist control never 
improved the rental situation, nor will it 
do so for the next 3 months. 

‘Here is just a line from the Detroit 
Free Press to prove that— 

The death of rent control has not meant 
more landlord-tenant cases for the circuit 
court; on the contrary, fewer. 


The Detroit Free Press: 

The anticipated deluge of complaints after 
the common council lifted rent controls has 
not materialized. The councilmen and al- 
most everyone else involved have expressed 
amazement at the lack of complaints and 
lack of trouble since controls went off nearly 
2 months ago. 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Do I take it from 
the gentleman’s remarks that he feels 
that the action of the Governor of the 
State of York and the Republican legis- 
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lature in reenacting rent control ex- 
presses the socialistic point of view? 

Mr. GWINN. I certainly do; yes. 
Does not the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. DOLLINGER. No; I disagree. I 
think the Government did not go far 
enough in the State of New York. 

Mr. GWINN. I do not know when the 
Government would go. far enough to 
satisfy the socialistic concept of what 
ought to be done. I hope New York 
will see the light and begin to serve the 
one God of liberty restored, sometime. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Is that one 
God money? 

Mr. GWINN. If there is any more 
degrading worship of Mammon and 
Moloch than socialism by which all of 
our needs for houses, food, loans, secu- 
rity, and whatever is good by the com- 
pulsions and the money of government, 
I would like to know where you would 
turn. I would not mind debating with 
you, sir, the issues between pagan social- 
ism and the true religion of economic 
and political freedom in terms of the 
kind of government we should have. 
First I do want to give you some facts to 
take the place of weeping over the bread 
and milk from the mouths of babes and 
sucklings. Why, we cured that by re- 
moving price and wage controls. Now 
they are getting more bread and milk 
and meat; what I want to show you is 
that when you remove these rent con- 
trols, we get more houses and we get 
them immediately. People who will not 
function under a corrupt and immoral 
compulsion affecting their property be- 
gin to turn their property over for use 
when freedom is restored. Here is an> 
other one from Denver, A councilman 
of the city says: 

My conclusion on available information 
is that the lifting of controls has been emi- 
nently successful beyond my wildest ex- 
pectations, 

Ernest P. Marciano, 


Here is one from Denver: 

More apartments are for rent in Denver 
now than in any time since before the war, 
a survey of the Rocky Mountain News re- 
vealed yesterday after decontrol. 


From Seattle, City Councilman 
Charles M. Carroll, who voted against 
the removal of rent controls here said 
yesterday that, “Decontrol is working 
out satisfactorily.” He predicted that 
there will be no demand for reimposi- 
tion of controls. 

Then there are other cases where re- 
sponding to the whole idea that the ar- 
tificial management and control of our 
economy brings more houses than a free 
economy, the Federal Government re- 
controls and the city council for the sec- 
ond time decontrols, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from New York-[Mr, Gwinn] 
has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey {Mr. Apponzzio}. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of rent. control—or rent stabili- 
zation is a vital one to the welfare of the 
people of northeastern New Jersey and 
even more importantly it is vital to the 
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welfare of the Nation and the Nation’s 
mobilization against communism. 

The importance of New Jersey’s role 
in the mobilization program is more 
easily understood and underscored when 
you realize that 12,000 or more factories 
located in New Jersey are representative 
of 90 percent of the existing types of in- 
dustrial development in the United 
States. These thousands of factories 
represent also hundreds of classifications 
of skills vitally needed to provide the 
material for mobilization and to support 
the efforts of the American boys from 
all States fighting it out with the Com- 
munist foe on the bleak bitter hills of 
far Korea—so that similar battles won’t 
have to be fought on the lush green hills 
and valleys of our beloved America. The 
gamut of important New Jersey indus- 
tries includes copper smelting, textiles, 
petroleum refining, electrical and elec- 
tronic gear and machinery, rolling mills, 
foundries, machine shops, and vast 
chemical and pharmaceutical establish- 
ments. Indeed New Jersey leads all the 
other States in the 48 in the production 
of vital chemicals for defense and for 
peace. : 

In short, New Jersey is an essential 
link in the chain of defense. What hap- 
pens or doesn’t happen in New Jersey 
has repercussions far beyond its borders. 
The Nation will be benefiting itself to 
see that the citizens and industries of 
New Jersey receive every possible aid 
and assistance to make certain that de- 
fense production continues and expands 
unhampered in New Jersey. 

Experience has shown us the vital 
importance of housing at rents the av- 
erage man can afford to pay, in achiev- 
ing maximum efficiency in defense pro- 
duction. It is a national problem which 
should be met by action of the Nation 
and not left to the whims or limitations 
of local or State governments. We have 
understood that responsibility when we 
have passed laws to aid the building of 
additional housing not only in defense 
impacted areas but in all areas in the 
United States where housing is needed 
today. The contributions of the FHA 
loan and the secondary mortgage mar- 
ket to the professional builder and to 
the ability of the average man to pur- 
chase a home of his own have been re- 
markable monuments to the efficiency of 
Federal aid in the field of housing and 
have been a direct recognition of na- 
tional responsibility in this field. 

Through Federal rent control the Gov- 
ernment has also recognized its respon- 
sibility to prevent unjustified and unre- 
strained rent increases—rent increases 
which would be based solely on the exist- 
ence of a housing shortage caused by 
lack of men and materials for construc- 
tion purposes during the all-out mobili- 
zation of World War II and the more 
limited mobilization since the outbreak 
of the Korean crisis in June of 1950. In 
spite of the best efforts of the building 
industry, Government, and local action 
there remains in many localities in the 
United States today, such a shortage of 
housing facilities as to require rent con- 
trols. The Federal Government has rec- 
ognized that in every critical defense 
housing area in existence in the United 
States today. The same fact has been 
recognized by the hundreds of local gov- 
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ernment bodies which took action before 
September 30; 1952 to ask that Federal 
rent controls be continued in their 
communities. These local communities 
did not cause the housing shortage with 
which they are suffering today, but they 
do know that they have to live with it. 
The very least the Congress can do is to 
provide them with the protection of Fed- 
eral rent control when the problem itself 
is recognized by these communities. 

There is a morale problem for mem- 
bers of the armed services. Men from 
New Jersey are sent to camps in all parts 
of the United States—and in many in- 
stances these men are assigned to camps 
where the housing shortage makes it dif- 
ficult and sometimes nearly impossible 
for their families to find a decent place 
to live. That is something which the 
local communities and the State of New 
Jersey is powerless to cope with. It 
takes national legislation. I donot think 
there is one among us who feels he has 
any right to say that the serviceman 
should not have his wife or his family 
with him during the days when he is 
training for his task of fighting his coun- 
try’s battles overseas. It is a morale 
problem to the man on the fighting front 
in Korea. His morale is not going to 
be helped by the knowledge that while he 
is defending his outpost—his family has 
been abandoned by his Government to 
the mercies of a rental housing market 
so out of kilter that they will be forced to 
pay unconsionable rent increases be- 
cause there are not adequate quarters 
available at a price they can afford. 

According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Census figures in 1950 the city 
of Newark, N. J., in my district, had a 
rental vacancy rate of only 0.6 percent. 
More than 10,600 married couples were 
without homes of their own. ‘There have 
been. valiant efforts on the part of the 
building industry to meet the housing 
shortage in Newark, but in spite of the 
best efforts a housing shortage still re- 
mained in Newark so that. before Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, the city government 
voted for a continuation of the protec- 
tion of Federal rent controls. The sit- 
uation has not magically changed since 
last fall. A similar situation exists in 
the other communities in my district. 
The census figures indicate the rental 
vacancy rate in Orange as 0.5, West 
Orange as 0.5, East Orange as 1.0, South 
Orange as 0.4. 

Rent controls are still needed today. 
However, the continuation of Federal 
rent controls is even more than a prob- 
lem of aid to defense production and an 
aid to military morale—it is a moral ob- 
ligation also. Thousands of families in- 
cluding elderly couples, the infirm and 
the physically handicapped, people liv- 
ing on small fixed incomes such as Gold 
Star mothers, civil servants, women try- 
ing to support small children on small 
salaries, insurance pensioners and 
widows have already found that their 
budgets have been stretched to the limit 
to meet cruelly high prices and they are 
in no position to meet the higher rent 
payments which would be certain to fol- 
low decontrol by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They will be the victims of a 
housing shortage which had its origins 
in actions taken to meet a national 
emergency. 
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Housing is the one commodity for 
which there is no substitute; a family 
cannot do without a home. As a con- 
bai living in East Orange expressed 
t: 

As you know, rent-is the one item in the 
family budget that is practically immuta=- 
ble—you can cut down on the quality and 
quantity of food if necessary, you can buy 
less and cheaper clothes, you can even do 
without some dental and medical care, but 
you must have a roof over your head at 
whatever price you have to pay for it. 


In the light of the undeniable fact 
that the balance between housing sup- 
ply and demand has not been achieved 
in numerous areas not classified as 
“critical,” I feel strongly that allowing 
the Federal rent stabilization to end as 
proposed in H. R. 4507, would disregard 
the needs of the Nation and its defense 
effort and would result in real hardship 
to millions of citizens. I urge the re- 
jection of this bill and the extension of 
the present rent-control system. -The 
continuation of rent stabilization is es- 
sential to the Nation’s defense program; 
its abandonment as proposed in H. R. 
4507, would create grave problems for 
the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DOLLINGER]. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
the urgent need for Federal rent con- 
trol still exists. The prevailing opinion 
of the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which reported out 
the bill before us, and of others who 
seek to end Federal rent control, is that 
rent control is no longer necessary. 
This is erroneous thinking; facts and 
figures disprove their belief in this re- 
gard. I maintain that unless we wish 
to bring undue hardship to many thou- 
sands of families and subject them to 
tremendous rent increases, we must give 
them the protection of continued Fed- 
eral rent control. 

There is a critical housing shortage 
in every highly populated section of the 
country. In New York State, lack of 
housing is a major problem, and the time 
when adequate housing will be available 
is not in sight. The acute shortage 
caused the New York State Legislature 
recently to pass a bill, which was signed 
by the governor, temporarily legalizing 
occupancy of cellar apartments. I need 
not tell you what cellar or basement 
apartments are; for the most part they 
are uninhabitable, unsanitary, a men- 
ace to the health of those who are forced 
to occupy them. The legislature gave 
the housing shortage as the reason for 
the passage of the bill, and explained 
that in this time of emergency and the 
great lack of housing the legislation was 
absolutely necessary. i- . 

A recent survey shows that migration 
to the New York City area during 1940- 
50 was below average. This means that 
the percent increase in population was 
lower than in other parts of the coun- 
try, where the rate of migration is high; 
their housing problem must be aggra- 
vated and at least as severe. 

Arguments that there is no shortage 
of housing are refuted by the true facts. 
Those arguments completely overlook 
the change in family composition which 
has been occurring in this country, and 
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therefore, greatly underestimate the 
true demand and need for housing. In 
recent years the trend has been to small- 
er families, a greater proportion of the 
population is married, and an increasing 
number of older people who survive and 
need homes of their own. We must re- 
member that the accurate measure of 
the housing demand is the number of 
families, and we find that in each dec- 
ade since 1890, families and households 
have been smaller. Each family needs, 
and should have, its own home. 

Opponents of Federal rent control 
would have us believe that in areas 
which have been decontrolled there have 
been no appreciable increases in rents or 
profiteering by landlords, and that we 
need fear no great increases in presently 
controlled areas when such controls are 
removed. We have ample proof to the 
contrary. 

Let us examine the record as to cities 
which were decontrolled 3 years ago and 
to cities where controls expired last Sep- 
tember. Between August 1949 and 
December 1950, Federal rent control was 
terminated in 10 cities where rents are 
regularly measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. When rent movements 
in these 10 cities are averaged accord- 
ing to the method used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, it is found that the 
average overall increase in rents in the 
first 12 months following decontrol is 
12.8 percent, and the average increase 
in rents in the first 24 months following 
decontrol is 18.1 percent. On a compar- 
ative basis, rents in controlled cities 
which are surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics increased only 1.9 per- 
cent in 1950, 4.5 percent in 1951, and 3.2 
percent in 1952. We see, therefore, that 
removal of rent controls is inevitably 
followed by high rent increases. In the 
large number of areas where the housing 
shortage is most acute, controls are still 
needed in order to prevent unwarranted 
and skyrocketing rent increases. 

The regular Federal rent-control pro- 
gram now in effect covers 444 million 
dwelling units in 1,300 communities with 
a population of 34,600,000. Bear in 
mind that these communities prior to 
September 30, 1952, certified that a sub- 
stantial housing shortage existed which 
required a continuance of Federal rent 
control. Are we to subject these fam- 
ilies to exorbitant rentals which they 
cannot afford to pay? For instance, 
when rent controls were removed in Los 
Angeles, 86 percent of the units with 
rents of less than $30 per month had in- 
creases averaging nearly 42 percent. 
This shows that on the whole, when rents 
are decontrolled, the little fellow suffers 
most; the family struggling to keep a 
roof over its head has to meet an increase 
in rent far out of proportion to its earn- 
ings. 

Furthermore, landlords have not suf- 
fered under rent control—they have 
been enabled to raise their rents in ac- 
cordance with their increased costs. We 
find that under rent controls, 88.5 per- 
cent of all requests by landlords for rent 
increases were granted, and the average 
increase permitted was 14.5 percent. We 
gave the landlord protection, but we 
saved the tenant from unjust demands 
and exploitation. 
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"This Nation is still in a state of emer- 
gency and defense mobilization. Our 
people are carrying a tremendous burden 
of taxation and giving their best efforts 
to the demands being made upon them in 
furthering the defense effort. The 
housing shortage is causing them much 
hardship and discomfort. To remove 
Federal rent controls now or in a few 
months would be a sad mistake on our 
part and would add to the troubles and 
privations being borne by our people at 
this time: Until such time as there is 
adequate housing to take care of the 
needs of our people and the danger of 
profiteering in rents eliminated, Federal 
rent control must be extended. 

I have introduced a bill extending rent 
control until April 30, 1955. I urge the 
Members of this House to fulfill the ob- 
ligation they owe to the millions of per- 
sons who rely upon them for protection, 
and to provide for the continuation of 
Federal rent control at least for the next 
2 years. 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous: consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BARRETT] may insert his remarks at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, com- 
ing as it does so shortly after the organ- 
ized Republican effort here in the House 
of Representatives to kill off the highly 
successful Democratic public housing 
program—and push people back in the 
slums—this bill to kill off rent control is 
another perfect example of gouging the 
public. This is a landlord’s bill. Itisa 
bill to punish the poor and pay off the 
real estate lobby for long and faithful 
service to the Republican Party. 

Mr. Chairman, people who live in 
slums do not live. there out of choice. 
No father in a tenement flat likes the 
idea of raising a family in crowded, un- 
Sanitary, unhealthy, unsafe conditions. 
He doesn’t by choice pick a spot to live 
where his kids may be hit by trucks or 
Speeding cars while using the sidewalk 
of a busy commercial street for their 
only playground area. 

Slums are a curse and an abomination 
in a land as rich as ours—in a country 
which leads the world in economic know- 
how and skill at building decent homes 
and apartments, For most of the past 
20 years, the Government of the United 
States has been using its prestige and 
power and some of its resources—a most 
modest part of its resources—to help re- 
move slums and help hard-working good 
American families live in American de- 
cency. We Democrats are proud of the 
record of our administrations on hous- 
ing—and in a city like Philadelphia we 
are doubly proud because we even— 
finally—managed to convince our previ- 
ous horse-and-buggy Republican city ad- 
ministration that public housing was a 
good thing for the city and for the 
people. 

Now the Republicans in‘Congress have 
moved their biggest guns against public 
housing—to kill it off. And, right after 
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that action, they are moving im here 
today to kill off rent control. It is a 
consistent record; there is no doubt 
about it. It is a record consistent with 
the Republican Party’s backwardness we 
are all familiar with. It is not the kind 
of record forward-looking Republicans 
such as those in my congressional dis- 
trict would want to see their party 
taking. 

But whether or not the Republican 
Party wants to commit suicide by its 
foolish and irresponsible actions on so- 
cial issues such as housing and rents is 
not so important to this debate as the 
question, What will our people do if rents 
are permitted to skyrocket out of all pro- 
portion? How are they to pay? Are 
we to have more doubling up? More 
evictions, dispossessions? What are we 
to say to our constituents—our people 
who have to work by the sweat of their 
brow for the bread they eat and the 
shelter they provide their families? 
Sure, we could say to them, “Move out 
if the rent goes up. Find something 
cheaper somewhere else.” 

Mr. ‘Chairman, have you tried look- 
ing for a decent house or apartment in 
one of our cities or larger towns? Have 
you noticed that you can find all the 
housing you could want at prices of $150 
and $200 a month? Nice places, too. 
But have you wondered what a man can 
find for his family when he can only 
pay $30 or $40? 

I know. Iknow particularly what the 
people in my district are up against on 
this score. They tell me about it. They 
come to see me in my office in Phila- 
delphia and they tell me exactly what 
they have to put up with in making ends 
meet these days. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
forced to tell them that the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives have 
decided that Federal law which protects 
the people against unfair rent increases 
and unfair evictions—the rent-control 
law—must be murdered in cold blood to 
satisfy the landlord lobby. 

I will have to tell them, too, that in 
killing rent control, the Republicans in 
the Congress would not even listen to 
their own President. I will have to tell 
them how the President got whatever 
support which came to: him on this issue 
in the House of Representatives not from 
his fellow Republicans up here but from 
us Democrats. It will come as a surprise 
to many of our citizens—many who voted 
for Eisenhower for President because 
they believed he would try to be a good 
President—to find out that the Republi- 
can Party in the Congress would not give 
him any of the things he needs and 
should have in ‘serving all of the people. 
The Republican Party in this Congress 
is once again following the same paths 
it pursued in the 80th Congress, which 
so disgusted the American people that in 
1948 they resoundingly elected Truman 
as President to undo the damage the 
80th Congress had done on housing, on 
social security, on foreign policy, and 
on all the other issues: where the Re- 
publicans in Congress looked always 
backward and never forward: 

I do not want to give the impression 
the Eisenhower administration has gone 
so far as to endorse my bill on rent con- 
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trol, H. R. 2682, which would have con- 
tinued the present program for 2 years 
without change, leaving the matter of 
administration of the program pretty 
much to local hands through the rent 
advisory boards. My bill was the proper 
way to handle this problem, for it would 
have permitted any city where rent con- 
trol is no longer necessary to drop the 
program voluntarily any time it wished 
to do so and felt it was safe to do: so. 
‘This policy has worked ‘out well in the 
past. It has given local people a high 
degree of responsibility for decisions 
which affect the locality. My bill would 
have continued that policy. j 

The Eisenhower administration de- 
cided instead that it wanted to get the 
Government entirely out of the rent con- 
trol picture as promptly as it was prac- 
tical to do so. It said rent control should 
be entirely a matter for the States and 
localities. One can argue with that point 
of view, as I do, but at least it was a 
sincere viewpoint, based on. some merit, 
at least. 

Having decided the ‘Government 
should get out of rent control after havy- 
ing run a rent-control program for 
nearly 11 years, the Eisenhower admin= 
istration said the right way, the proper 
way, the decent way, the American way 
to go about accomplishing this objective 
was to extend the program until Sep- 
tember 30 and give the States in the 
meantime an opportunity to pass the 
necessary enabling legislation either for 
State administration or local adminis- 
tration of rent control where it is still 
needed. 

But my Republican colleagues on the 
Banking and Currency.Committee of the 
House of Representatives said nothing 
doing. They refused to go along with 
their President on this recommendation, 
They said no. They outvoted us Demo- 
crats and jammed through a bill which 
kills rent control in nearly every city 
in the country at the end of this month, 
And now they are getting ready here 
today, in the House itself, to lead the way 
to a vote on that decision, 

So here again; it is a case of the 
Eisenhower administration getting its 
support in the Congress—what support 
it ever gets on important social issues— 
not from the Republicans but from the 
Democrats. Either the President is 
wrong on this issue or his party in the 
Congress is wrong. 

If, as a result of this action, we lose 
rent control in Philadelphia—if the city 
council and our mayor are unable, for 
one technicality or another, to put into 
effect a local program of rent control— 
then we will see suffering and hardship 
among many Philadelphia families who 
do not own millions of shares of Gen- 
eral Motors stock and thus do not seem 
to count with the Republicans now run- 
ning things in Washington. 

Believe me, Mr. Chairman, those peo- 
ple count with me. I am not going to 
sit by here and be silent while this rent 
decontrol bill is foisted on the people. 

We on the Democratic side do not have 


-the votes here to stop this bill from 


passing in its present bad form, But 
we will let our people know what has 
happened to them here—we will see to 
it that the record gets home to those 
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who will have to pay and pay dearly 
in higher rents and hardship for this 
action of the Republicans in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to be offered by the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
contains certain provisions with regard 
to critical defense housing areas. Those 
provisions are found in section 6 of the 
bill, beginning on line 15, page 3. 

There are two particular aspects of 
this redefinition which give me, as a 
Representative of Kansas City, Mo., very 
grave concern. One is the language 
which begins on line 18, page 3, which 
provides in effect that in critical de- 
fense housing areas, housing that has 
been constructed on or after February 1, 
1947, shall not be subject to rent control. 
This gives rise to a very serious situation 
in many of the areas which are presently 
under the designation of “critical de- 
fense housing area.” It is acute in the 
district which I represent, but even more 
acute in other areas which may remain 
under the new definition. 

I would like to read briefly from the 
28th report of the preparedness sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the United States Senate, 
which describes the situation which 
exists in the area surrounding Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo. The matter which I will 
read is found on page 27, under the 
heading of “Rent Control,” 

It states: 


Rent control is in effect in the Fort Wood 
area. 

The area rent-control officials state that 
they are doing everything possible, within 
the limits of current rent legislation, to 
keep rents at a reasonable level. However, 
the present law does not affect any dwelling 
which has been built or improved since 1947 
or any tourist cabins or trailer camps, and 
these omissions leave the rent-control of- 
ficials at a loss in their efforts to effectuate 
legal controls. 

Servicemen are often afraid to report goug- 
ing and the substandard conditions under 
which they are forced to live, for fear that 
they will be forced to vacate. 

In addition, there is not much chance of 
prosecuting gouging owners when the wit- 
nesses, the soldiers’ families, might be in 
Waynesville today but on the west coast 
tomorrow. 

Tourist cabins in this area often charge 
$3 to $5 a day per person for rental, with 
no reduction for monthly occupancy. 


There is a great deal more of the same 
kind of material in this report. 

The problem which concerns me, and 
which will be the subject of my first 
amendment to the section, is this ques- 
tion of exempting from rent control, 
housing built after February 1, 1947 or 
obtained through conversion after that 
date. I think we will be working a very 
serious hardship on servicemen and their 
families if we make this change in the 
provision dealing with critical defense 
housing areas. I think we should un- 
derstand what we are doing and not 
delude ourselves that we are continuing 
critical defense housing area designa- 
tions in and near military defense estab- 
lishments and atomic energy installa- 
tions, 

I have another. amendment to the 


same section of the bill which would, in- - 
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stead of making the definition of a crit- 
ical defense-housing area more restric- 
tive, make it less restrictive. The effect 
of the new restrictions in the critical 
defense-housing-area requirements is to 
very adversely affect those areas which 
might not be redesignated “critical de- 
fense-housing areas” by the new admin- 
istrators of the act. I do not believe it 
makes good sense to take out from under 
rent control an area like Kansas City, 
Mo., by making the definition of a crit- 
ical defense-housing area more restric- 
tive. 

There is a very interesting chart pre- 
pared by the committee’s staff, on page 
317 of the hearings, at the bottom of the 
page, table No. 4, which deals with cities 
of 100,000 and over population now un- 
der rent control on a critical defense 
housing-area basis. The effect of this 
study, say the opponents of rent con- 
trol, is to demonstrate that in those 
areas where there have been increases 
in population there has been, on a per- 
centage basis, a greater increase in new 
housing accommodations. 

That may be true in many areas, but 
in the city of Kansas City, Mo., it is not 
true. Between 1940 and 1950 the in- 
crease in population in that city was 
14.4 percent; the increase in the num- 
ber of dwelling units was less than that, 
amounting to only 13.6 percent. 

I attempted to determine during the 
hearings when Mr. Flemming was on the 
stand whether or not I was correct that 
an area like Kansas City would remain 


designated a critical defense-housing. 


area under the new and more restrictive 
definition. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield. 

Mr. McVEY. The gentleman has 
quoted correctly from the table found on 
page 317, but I should like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
while the increase in population is 14.4 
percent for the period he has covered 
and the percent increase of dwelling 
units is 13.6 this population report 
identifies individuals and not families. 
If we consider that two individuals could 
occupy a housing unit, it seems to me 
that the increase in housing has more 
than kept pace with the increase in 
population. 

Mr. BOLLING. If the gentleman is 
intimating that some of the conclusions 
drawn from this study are not sound I 
would be forced to agree with him. 

However, to return to my point, when 
Mr. Flemming was before the committee 
on April 15 I asked Mr. Flemming to 
furnish the committee for my use some 
enlightenment on what would happen 
to Kansas City under the more restric- 
tive definition contained both in the 
original Wolcott bill and in the proposed 
Substitute. I am informed we have had 
no information from Mr. Flemming to 
date. 

This leads me to believe that in fact 
Kansas City will not be redesignated a 
critical defense-housing area. 

Mr. Chairman, what we need is an 
extension and strengthening of rent con- 
trol for 1 year without any of these re- 
strictive devices which pretend to ex- 
tend but do not infact extend rent 
control, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that I do not 
know what happened down there in Mis- 
souri. Kansas City and St. Louis are 
about the only two cities in the United 
States which have not kept pace in the 
building of housing units with increase 
in population. Kansas City has had a 
population increase of 14.4 percent, and 
only a 13.6 percent housing unit in- 
crease. St. Louis has had a population 
increase of 5 percent and a dwelling unit 
increase of only 4.5 percent. 

I do not know why it is that these 
two Missouri cities stand out like sore 
thumbs. Surely it cannot be attributed 
to a shortage of materials because, of 
course, the same restrictions have pre- 
vailed in the other cities. All of the 
other cities, where there have been siz- 
able increases in population, have had 
proportionately larger increases in the 
production of dwelling units and many 
of them have been decontrolled. I won- 
der, perhaps, if the fact that these two 
cities have been kept under control has 
prevented such construction of dwelling 
units as to meet the demand? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iyield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The reason that 
controls are extremely necessary in St. 
Louis is due to the fact that St. Louis 
is built up to over 90 percent of its area. 
There is no place to expand. The only 
way it can expand is by rehabilitating 
areas, which means displacing people. 
We have tried to do some rehabilitation 
with public housing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentle- 
woman mean that St. Louis can no 
longer be any bigger than it is? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No; we cannot get 
any bigger on account of our area. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
woman from Missouri better mull that 
over in her mind if she maintains that 
St. Louis has reached a static condition 
in which it cannot progress any further. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. St. Louis can 
progress; however, it cannot progress in 
area because we are bounded. We have 
no more space in which to build homes 
unless we tear down those which already 
exist. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Perhaps that is an 
unusual situation that has prevented it 
from keeping pace’so far as the building 
of housing units is concerned. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is a question 
for the State legislature to consider. 
The State legislature of the State of 
Missouri has been in session since Janu- 
ary and no action has been taken. ‘This 
will give the State legislature an oppor- 
tunity to take such action as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have an opportunity to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, in light 
of the fact that President Eisenhower 
was so modest in what he requested of 
the Congress in the way of extension of 
rent controls—I find it hard to under- 
stand that some Members of this body, 
who are nominally President Eisen- 
hower’s supporters, begrudge him even 
the modest legislation which he re- 
quested. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there are 
other faults with this legislation, H. R. 
4507, besides the fact that it is directly 
contrary to the Eisenhower plan for rent 
control. 

In the first place this bill would 
abruptly remove rent and eviction pro- 
tection on April 30, less than 2 weeks 
from now, without any adequate deter- 
mination being made by either the Fed- 
eral or the local governments that the 


demand for rental housing has been met ` 


in your critical areas. It would give the 
local and State governments practically 
no time to meet this crisis even if they 
so desire. 

H. R. 4507 has a couple of “sleepers”— 
cleverly placed provisions which would 
have the end result of making this legis- 
lation unfair to landlords as well as 
tenants, and to military personnel as 
well as landlords. 

On page 2, line 24, this bill would di- 
rect the repeal of paragraph 5 of sec- 
tion ‘204 (b) of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947. Repeal of this section 
would take away the provision in the 
rent law requiring a landlord-tenant 
consultant be designated in every rent 
office whose prime duty it was to assist 
tenants and landlords helping prepare 
applications and advising them on ways 
and means of obtaining adjustments. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision was de- 
signed expressly for the benefit of the 
small nonprofessional landlord who can- 
not afford to retain expensive legal ad- 
vice or the consultation services avail- 
able to the large professional landlord. 


Starting with line 4, on page 2, is a` 


proviso in this bill which is cleverly con- 
trived so that it gives the impression 

. thateffective rent control would continue 
in critical defense-housing areas while 
in fact controls would exist in name 
only. The effect of this proviso is to 
decontrol housing which has been. built 
since February 1, 1947, or additional 
housing units which were created as a 
result of conversion of older units since 
February 1947. 

This proviso flies in the face of ex- 
perience, For one thing, while this bill 
pretends to provide continuing protec- 
tion around atomic-energy establish- 
ments, it would, in fact, decontrol prac- 
tically all the housing around the newer 
atomic-energy establishments, such as 
the Savannah River H-bomb project, 
Arco-Blackfoot project, or the Pike 
County establishment in Ohio. AN of 
these projects have been started since 
1947 and all have been built in rural or 
semirural areas with the result that the 
bulk of the housing has been built since 

_ that date, and under the terms of this 
bill, that housing would be exempt from 
controls, 


_ ._ The effect of this proviso on military’ 
camps has already been demonstrated. 


Let me refer for one moment to the 28th 
report of Preparedness Subcommittee 
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“of the Committee on Armed Services, 
“United States Senate, dated July 1951. 


It is evident from this report that 
some of the most notorious of the dwell- 
ings depicted such as the “shanty,” the 
“bottle house,” the “box,” the “chicken 


“coop,” were technically new construc- 


tion, and at that time not subject to 
rent control. 

The report of the preparedness sub- 
committee commented on this as follows: 


The area rent-control officials state that 
they are doing everything possible, within 


_the limits of the [then] current rent legis- 


lation, to keep rents on a reasonable level. 
Howere, the [then] present rent-control law 
does not affect dwellings which have been 
built since 1947 or any tourist cabins or 


-trailer camps, and these omissions leave the 


rent-control officials at a loss in their efforts 
to effectuate legal controls (p. 27). 


These are some of the reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, why I support the Eisenhower 
plan and why I wish to reject this bill 
we are now considering; it not only kills 
rent control abruptly and prematurely 
in areas now under limited control but 
it renders rent-control officials virtually 
helpless in the critical military and 
atomic-energy areas in which it pre- 
tends to retain controls. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, Federal 
rent control was originally imposed by 
the Congress in 1941. During World War 
II the construction of new housing units 
was drastically curtailed, and the propo- 
nents of a continuation of rent control 
base their pleas on the grounds that a 
housing shortage exists today. 

The 1950 census report shows there 
were 46 million dwelling units in this 
country—an increase of 8,550,000 units 
since 1940, or an increase of 23 percent. 
The population increase for the same pe- 
riod was 144% percent. No one suggested 
a housing shortage in 1940. Since hous- 
ing units have increased faster than the 
population, there are certainly good 
grounds for the belief that no shortage 
exists today. It should be understood 
that this population increase identifies 
individuals—not families. If we may as- 
sume that on the average 2 individuals 
occupy these housing units, the differen- 
tial between population growth and 
housing units is much greater. 

The annual économic review by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, January 
1953, states: 

The backlog of demand [for housing] has 
been largely worked off. 


It goes'on to report: 

The expected decline in the number of new 
families formed will have a pronounced ef- 
fect upon the demand for housing in the 
next few years. The young people reaching 
marriage age in the next few years will be 
those who were born in the mid-1930's— 
when the birth rate was very low. It is prob- 
able that net household formations will de- 
Cline from the level of 900,000 in the year 
ending April 1, 1952, to an average of around 
700,000 during the next 3 years. This com- 
pares with a peak of 1,600,000 reached in 
1947—48. 


This report was rendered in January 
1953, and the decline in housing demands 


refers to the 3-year period immediately 


ahead of us. 

Based upon information issued by the 
Office of Rent Stabilization, 68 percent 
of all controlled units are situated in 
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‘only four States, namely, Massachu- 
‘setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
‘Ohio. -It would seem from this showing 


the problem of rent control is not now 
a Federal problem and that future con- 
trols may be left in the hands of States 
where the need of such controls con- 
tinues to exist. 

The claim has been advanced that 
renters in the city of Chicago will suffer 
hardships due to housing shortages if 
that city is decontrolled. I cannot see 
a housing shortage in the city of Chicago. 
The population of Chicago increased 6.6 
percent between 1940 and 1950, while the 
number of dwelling units increased 11.8 
percent. Yet in 1940, no one suggested 
there was any need for rent control. 

It is my feeling that rent control can- 
not be justified by claims of a housing 
shortage. The facts do not support 
that statement. 

Then, what other claims are advanced. 
It is said that rents will be increased 
fantastically, if controls are lifted, and 
that in some cities, we may face riots and 


bloodshed. These claims have been 


made repeatedly before controls were 
lifted in various cities throughout the 
Nation, and not in a single instance, has 
either prediction come true. 

Many of the claims that chaos would 
result from decontrol originated in the 
Office of Rent Stabilization, and they 
have been reechoed by many on the 
floor of this House. The gloomy fore- 
casts of those who want to continue in 
office, and others who would extend this 


- costly stronghold upon a free economy, 


were unfounded, as the RECORD reveals 
most. conclusively. The actual facts 
must be disappointing to the prophets 
of doom who protested so loudly against 
decontrols in the last session of the Con- 
gress. 

Let us see what has happened in cities 
which have had rents decontrolled. 

Hammond, Ind., Mayor Vernon C. 
Anderson: 


As a result of rent decontrol, more proper- 
ties began to appear on the market, and, in 
less than a year, the law of supply and de- 
mand had adjusted most rents to a fair and 
equitable level. Approximately, a year later, 
the Federal Government declared the city of 
Hammond a vital defense area and at- 
tempted to reimpose rent controls. The 
city, without hesitation, passed another rent 
decontrol resolution and today, the classified 
section of our local newspaper has long lists 
of available rental properties. Both the 
landlord and the tenant benefited through 
decontrol of rents in the city of Hammond. 


Detroit, Mich., Detroit Free Press: 

The anticipated deluge of complaints, after 
common council lifted rent controls, has 
never materialized. The councilmen and 
almost everyone else involved have expressed 
amazement at the lack of complaints and 
trouble since controls went off. F.D. Hogan, 
clerk of the Wayne County Circuit Court 
Commissioners, said that a vast majority of 
landlords and tenants are pretty nice people 
who can work out their problems fairly and 
peaceably. Councilmen on both sides of the 
fence were in agreement that never had such 
a hot issue become so cold so fast after a 
decision had been made. 


Seattle, Wash., Seattle Times of No- 
vember 23, 1952: 

A large percentage of apartment-house 
dwellers in King County have not been asked 
to pay higher rents and the majority of 
increases levied are considered fair, a survey 
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showed yesterday. City Councilman Charles 
M. Carroll, who voted against removal of rent 
controls here, said yesterday, that decontrol 
is working out satisfactorily. He predicted 
that there will be no demand for reimposi- 
tion of controls. 


Atlanta Ga.: Mr. John A. White, a 
member of the Atlanta City Council, says 
that, in his opinion, rent decontrol has 
helped both the owners and renters of 
properties, as there have been no unrea- 
sonable rent increases, and the owners 
are free to control their properties once 
more and make any needed improve- 
ments. 

Huntington, W. Va., Mayor W. W. 
Payne says: 

Since rent decontrol, I haven't been called 
nor have I heard any discussion for either 
side. I would say that rent decontrol is 
working very well. 


Boulder, Colo., Mr. Burt W. Johnson, 
city manager of Boulder: 

Since the decontrol became effective, I 
have received no more than a half dozen 
calls, some of which were matters of in- 
quiry rather than complaints relating to high 
rental adjustments. 


Bloomington, Ill., Mr. Cecil R. Cone, 
mayor of Bloomington: 

Apparently we have a slight increase in 
the number of rental units of all types avail- 
able to the people. There hasn’t been any 
sudden or great change since decontrol. 


Garden City, Kans., Mr. Robert Peart, 
city manager: 

Rent control expired a few months ago, 
and the governing body or the writer, to the 
best of my knowledge, at least have had no 
difficulty whatsoever since the control was 
released. 


Davenport, Iowa, Attorney Jacob Jep- 

sen, member of the City Council of the 
City of Davenport, says: 
_ May I state that since the City Council of 
the City of Davenport has decontrolled city 
property, little discussion has been heard 
from either side regarding that matter. The 
owners and the renters alike are both hap- 
pier, and I have heard of little difficulty in 
obtaining places for occupancy by renters, 


On the basis of the facts here pre- 
sented, it seems clear to me that the con- 
tinuation of rent controls is not justified 
on the basis of housing shortages, and 
neither is it justified on economic 
grounds. It is in a sense the confiscation 
of private property. Many pensioners 
and others who have invested their life- 
savings in property, hoping to earn a 
decent living from rentals, have seen 
their hopes disappear and are forced to 
spend their declining years. in poverty. 
The owner of property has been forced 
to pay double what he did in 1939 for 
fuel, upkeep, and most of the expenses 
which regularly accrue to the ownership 
of property. The return on his invest- 
ment has been negligible, if anything. 
Rent control takes away the property of 
one group of citizens for the benefit and 
use of another. This policy may be de- 
fensible in case of all-out war. 

The time has come for the Federal 
‘Government to withdraw from rent-con- 
trol regulations, except in the case of 
critical defense areas, and it seems to me 
that all believers in a free economy 
Should support this bill. 
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Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the committee bill, H. R. 4507, 
and oppose the committee amendment 
extending rent control for a limited 
period. 

We had a heartening experience yes- 
terday, voting so overwhelmingly against 
the principle of public housing. No ap- 
propriations were made for public hous- 
ing in the year 1954. We separated the 
liberty-loving sheep from the bleating, 
weeping goats. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me 
to imagine the sight of Republican tails 
going over the fence on rent control and 
getting mixed up with the goats again. 

An examination of the testimony be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—in fact, the report of the com- 
mittee itself in support of the committee 
bill (H. R. 4507), and the remarks of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcott] the honorable chairman of 
the committee—all support powerfully 
the argument that rent control should 
die next week. 

First. A careful check of the hearings 
before our Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee reveals that Dr. Flemming, the 
administration spokesman, gave no rea- 
son why rent controls should be ex- 
tended. He had to admit on questioning 
by members that he knew of no adverse 
results of decontrol and that he had no 
facts to refute the facts obtained by the 
committee showing that decontrol re- 
sults have been wholesome nationwide. 
It may surprise you to know that some 
of the greatest cities in this Nation are 
free. I mean cities like Detroit, Denver, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Akron, Richmond, 
and Atlanta, Why, right here across the 
river in Virginia rent control has been 
a dead issue for nearly 3 years. 

I would like to make three points Mr, 
Chairman. 

First. Rent control is morally unsound, 
It allows one citizen to live in a home be- 
longing to another without its owner’s 
permission. It admittedly takes from 
the owner part of the fair market value 
of the dwelling and puts it in the pocket 
of the tenant. This is stealing regard- 
less of the fact that it is given the color 
of legality by the Federal Government, 

Second. Rent control is economically 
unsound, It is the best slum producer 
that has ever been devised. Take a look 
at any of our big cities. They are going 
the same way that the broken cities of 
Europe have gone. After all, mainte- 
nance of these buildings had to be de- 
ferred for 10 years during the depression. 
This repair and modernization has now 
had to be delayed for 12 more years, first 
on account of the war, and later on ac- 
count of frozen rental income. The buy- 
ing value of the property owner’s frozen 
rent dollar has been cut in half due to 
the inflation of the paper money supply. 
The Congress itself will have to continue 
to share the responsibility for the in- 
creasing dilapidation in the older areas 
of our cities unless it ends rent control. 

‘Those Members who think rent control 
helps the tenants should ponder the fact 
that most fairminded tenants want good 
housing and are able and willing to pay 


‘for it. Rent control denies them the 
right to bargain for better service. Rent 
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control also is drying up their opportu- 
nities to rent. In spite of our postwar 
housing boom, little has been built for 
rent due to rent control. The Census 
Bureau reports a net decrease in the 
rental housing inventory. of more than 
one-half million units since rent controls 
were imposed, 

Third. Rent control is politically un- 
sound. There are many political myths 
and much emotion, unfortunately, sur- 
rounding this issue. Much of this stems 
from the fact that strong and loud mi- 
nority leaders, such as some irresponsible 
leaders of our great labor unions, are 
thought by some to control the good cit- 
izens. who are their members. Some of 
these labor leaders threaten political as- 
sassination of anyone who votes for rent 
decontrol. Some politicians, I regret to 
say, take these threats at face value, 
What are the facts? 

In Los Angeles, the city council voted 
for rent decontrol. The radical labor 
leaders threatened to defeat the mem- 
bers of the council, Ten of the council 
members had voted for decontrol, and, in 
the election following soon thereafter, 
nine of them were overwhelmingly 
Swept back into office. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Oakman] is a very modest 
gentleman, but I hope he will pardon 
this reference to his own case. There 
is no greater industrial city in America 
than Detroit. There is no city perhaps 
more generally thought of as being domi- 
nated by labor leaders. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Oakman] was a 
member of the city council that allowed 
freedom to return to rental housing in 
Detroit last September. Undoubtedly, 
some thought this would be political sui- 
cide. Again, what are the facts? The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Oakman] 
was the only Republican Congressman 
elected from the city of Detroit to this 
present Congress, and he had a 10,000- 
vote majority. 

Hardly any country knows firsthand 
better the evil results of continued rent 
control than England where the intended 
temporary controls have been in effect 
since 1915—38 years. I especially com- 
mend to the attention of every Member 
the following quotation from the Econo- 
mist, London, October 11, 1952: 

If there is to be a policy of letting prices 
once more correspond to costs, so that the 
public can distribute its expenditures on a 
rational and realistic basis, it needs to be 
applied first and foremost to housing. A 
policy of letting rents rise and cutting the 
housing subsidy would unquestionably do 
more good to the British economy than any- 
thing else that could well be devised. Of 
that there is no more doubt than there was 
a year ago about the good that dearer money 
would do. But there is equally little doubt 
that in the early stages—before it was seen 
to have solved the housing problem—it would 
be wildly unpopular. This is a severe test 
for any party; but not an unfair one. It 
can serve as the touchstone for the months 
ahead, 


I urge this honorable body to get away. 
from the emotion of those who are afraid 
of freedom as a source of housing and all 
the other good things in life, in war or 
peace. Take counsel with your own hopes 
for freedom backed up by the facts and 
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let the word go out through our coun- 
try—still the last hope of freedom on 
earth—that we intend to restore it. We 
have restored freedom of prices, freedom 
of wages, and nine-tenths of the people 
who own and build houses for rent are 
free. Only one-tenth of them remain 
under compulsion, tyranny, and political 
highjacking. Why should we stand here 
cringing in fear of political conse- 
quences? In the face of the prospect of 
total freedom for our economy for the 
first time in 20 years, does it not thrill you 
to think that total freedom may break 
out at midnight 1 week from today by 
the courageous action of this Congress? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, rent 
regulation and stabilization was origi- 
nally legislated here because of the uni- 
versally recognized and admitted hous- 
ing shortage in the country. Because 
this shortage undeniably still widely ex- 
ists, I earnestly believe the national wel- 
fare requires the continuation of the 
authority for Federal rent regulation. 
When the time comes, and I pray it may 
be soon, that this mobilization emer- 
gency ends and a housing shortage no 
longer exists, then I shall be among 
the first to act in doing away with such 
controls. I do not think that factual 
evidence to prove the housing shortage 
is ended has been presented here; quite 
the contrary. 

The present system of rent regulation 
seems to me to be as inherently fair and 
just as any such control can be. In 
every respect, the program has been ad- 
justed to the needs of the communities 
in which it has been applied with the 
greatest latitude and (flexibility. At 
various times, the law has provided for 
individual adjustment between landlord 
and tenant; granting permission follow- 
ing the signing of a lease for reasonable 
rent increases and making provision for 
subsequent decontrol. The act has per- 
mitted the complete decontrol of a whole 
State following action by the State legis- 
lature, or of a local community merely 
by enactment of a resolution of decon- 
trol by a local governing body. 

It is significant that in response to the 
needs of the American people, over fif- 
teen hundred communities remain un- 
der this program. Given the opportunity 
to choose for themselves, hundreds of 
communities have decisively sought con- 
tinuance of the Federal program. As the 
form of expression of community deci- 
sion has come closer and closer to the 
people, the more decisive has been the 
expression of approval of the program. 

This has been strikingly demonstrated 
in my own State of Massachusetts and 
my district, where an opportunity for 
referendum on the question was given 
by the State legislature in connection 
with the September 30, 1952, deadline 
voted by the Congress last year. For ex- 
ample, taking two cities from my own 
district, in Worcester, the vote was 29,- 
626 for and 8,639 against; in the city 
of Waltham, the vote was 3,004 for and 
1,145 against, which is an average of 
almost 3 to 1 in favor of the program. 
Now the same situation and the same 
feeling of our people about the critical 
housing shortage remains in a great 
number of other cities and communities 
throughout the country, as well as in 
Massachusetts, 
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In the light of the unquestioned fact 
that the balance between housing sup- 
ply and demand has not yet been 
achieved in numerous areas in this coun- 
try not classified as critical, I feel 
strongly, along with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower, that 
permitting Federal rent stabilization to 
expire as proposed in this bill, would dis- 
regard the needs of the Nation and its 
defense effort and would result in real 
hardship to millions of our lower-income 
families, military personnel, and indi- 
viduals forced to try to live on small pen- 
sions and retirement allowances. 

This country is still in a state of emer- 
gency and defense mobilization. Our 
people are carrying a tremendous bur- 
den of taxation and giving their best 
efforts to the demands being made upon 
them in protecting our national securi- 
ty. The housing shortage is still caus- 
ing great hardships and major discom- 
fort. To summarily remove all Federal 
rent regulation now or in the very near 
future will inevitably add to the other 
troubles and privations being so patient- 
ly endured by the great majority of our 
patriotic citizens in this threatening pe- 
riod. Until such time as there is ade- 
quate housing to fairly provide for the 
reasonable needs of so many of our peo- 
ple, I firmly believe the current rent sta- 
bilization program should be extended. 
Let us remember that housing is the one 
commodity for which there is no sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Housing and Rent Act of 1953.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment in the form of a com- 
mittee substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “That this act may 
be cited as the ‘Housing and Rent Act of 
1953.” 

“Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, is amended— 

“(a) by striking out ‘1953’ in subsection 
(e) of said section and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1954"; and 

“(b) by inserting after the words ‘veterans 
of World War II’ wherever they appear in 
said section the words ‘and of the Korean 
conflict.’ 

“Sec. 3. Paragraph (5) of subsection (b) 
of section 204 of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is repealed. 

“Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) 
of section 204 of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by striking 
out ‘(whether or not under Federal rent 
control)’ in the first sentence, and by strik- 
ing out the second sentence. 

“Sec, 5. (a) Subsection (f) of section 204 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(5) (A) Notwithstanding any provision 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection— 

“*d) the provisions of this title shall 
cease to be in effect at the close of July 31, 
1953, in the areas described in subparagraph 
(1) (B) and (C) of this subsection in which 
maximum rents were in effect on April 30, 
1953; and 

“*(ii) the provisions of this title shall 
cease to be in effect at the close of April 30, 
1954, in any area which has been or is certi- 
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fled under subsection (1) of this section as a 
critical defense housing area. 

“*(B) Any such area which was certified 
as a critical defense housing area prior to 
the date of enactment of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1953 shall be reviewed by the 
President in the light of the new criteria 
applicable to critical defense housing areas 
and shall be continued under control after 
such review (which must be concluded by 
July 31, 1953), only if, after such review and 
prior to such date, the President determines 
that such area meets the requirements for 
certification under section 204 (1) as amend- 
ed by such act, and publishes in the Federal 
Register notice that such determination has 
been made’. 

“(b) Paragraph (3) of subsection (f) of 
section 204 of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by striking 
out ‘(1)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(5)’. 

“(c) Paragraph (4) of subsection (f) of 
section 204 of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended by striking out ‘(1) or 
(3)' and inserting in lieu thereof *(3) or (5).’ 

“Src. 6. The second sentence of subsection 
(1) of section 204 of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘without exception’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘except housing accom- 
modations the construction of which was 
completed on or after February 1, 1947, or 
which are additional housing accommoda- 
tions created by conversion on or after 
February 1, 1947." The fourth sentence of 
such subsection is amended by striking out 
‘subsection (e) or (j)’ where it appears in 
the matter preceding the colon and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘subsection (c), (e), or (j).’ 
The last sentence of such subsection is 
amended to. read as follows: ‘No area shall 
be certified as a critical defense housing 
area under the authority granted in this 
subsection unless all the following condi- 
tions exist in such area: 

“*(1) A new plant or installation of the 
Department of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been or is being provided or 
an existing plant or installation of either of 
such agencies has been or is being reacti- 
vated or its operation substantially ex- 
panded; 

“*(2) Substantial in-migration of de- 
fense workers or military personnel is re- 
quired to carry out activities at such plant 
or installation; and 

“*(3) A substantial shortage of housing 
required for such defense workers or mili- 
tary personnel exists which has resulted 
or threatens to result in excessive rent in- 
creases and which impedes or threatens to 
impede activities of such plant or installa- 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 204 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“*(r) Regulations or orders under this title 
shall be subject to the same proceedings 
for protest and review as are provided for 
regulations or orders relating to price con- 
trols by sections 407 and 408 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
such purpose such sections ure hereby con-! 
tinued notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 717 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended.’ 

“Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 208 of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The President shall administer the 
powers, duties, and functions conferred upon 
him by this act through such officer or 
agency of the Government as he may des- 
ignate. In accordance with the action taken 
by him pursuant to the preceding sentence, 
the President shall provide for appropriate 
transfers of records, property, necessary 
personnel, and unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations, and other funds 
heretofore under the jurisdiction of, or 
available to, the Office of Rent Stabilization. 
Any employees of the Office of Rent Stabili- 
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zation not so transferred shall, unless trans- 
ferred to other positions in the Govern- 
ment, be separated from the service. The 
President shall make such provisions as he 
shall deem appropriate for. the termination 
and liquidation of the affairs of the Office 
of Rent Stabilization, but such liquidation 
shall be accomplished no later than July 
31, 1953. For the purpose of determining 
the status of employees transferred to an 
agency administering functions provided for 
in this act, they shall be deemed to be 
transferred in connection with a transfer 
of functions.’ 

“Src. 9. Nothing in this act or in the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, shall 
be construed to require any person to offer 
any housing accommodations for rent. 

“Sec, 10. The second sentence of section 
203 of the Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1952 is amended to read as follows: 
‘Any committee so appointed shall consist, 
in addition to a chairman, of representatives 
of the Department of Defense and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency’.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this was covered pretty much in 
the general debate and probably no fur- 
ther explanation is necessary. However, 
I think I should take this opportunity to 
explain that this is a committee substi- 
tute. The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the committee this morning 
and it was decided that this was the 
better way to present the matter. 

The main difference between the sub- 
stitute and the original bill reported out 
is that this substitute continues rent con- 
trol in noncritical areas for 90 days. It 
continues rent control in the critical 
areas for 30 days beyond the date set in 
the first bill. It provides that all rent 
controls in the critical and in the non- 
critical areas expire on July 31, 1953, ex- 
cept that in those critical areas where the 
President finds that they comply with 
the new criteria established in the bill 
rent control in those areas may con- 
tinue until April 30, 1954. 

We do away with the Office of Rent 
Stabilization on July 31 instead of June 
30, as was provided in the first bill. 

I think in summary that is what the 
bill provides for. I assume there will be 
amendments offered to this and that 
there will be further debate in connec- 
tion with *this substitute when the 
amendments have been offered. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The bill that 
was reported from the committee was 
H. R, 4507, introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortr], Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The substi- 
tute came out when? This morning? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This morning. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Strike 
out “July 31” on page 2, line 14, and on page 
3, line 2, and insert in lieu thereof “Sep- 
tember 30.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would extend rent control 
into noncritical areas until September 
30, 1953, 2 months longer than the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. I-think on very 
clear and convincing testimony, this was 
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the wish of the President of the United 
States. It was the wish of his repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Flemming, the Admin- 
istrator of Defense Mobilization, asked 
for this extension before the committee, 
and said it was acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. I do not think it is necessary to 
make any extended statement. It will 
give the State and subdivisions 2 addi- 
tional months in which to work out this 
problem. It probably will be to great 
advantage to many of the States who 
cannot act very promptly. Ido not know 
what impediments there are in calling 
the legislatures of the various States in 
session, but there are always some ob- 
stacles in the way. There is, for exam- 
ple, the requirements of notice to the 
members. This will give them 2 months 
more in which to act. I think then, if 
we do give them this time, that we will 
have a better argument to say to them, 
“We gave you the opportunity to settle 
this question to your own satisfaction 
and you failed to act.” I know it will be 
said that the President agreed to the 
date of July 3l—maybe he did—maybe 
under pressure he agreed to that, but the 
first impression of the President was cer- 
tainly in accordance with the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
apologize to the House for trespassing 
upon your time. During my long service 
in the House I have made it a rule not 
to speak often on the floor. Today, how- 
ever, I have been impressed by the argu- 
ments and philosophy of some of my 
friends who designate themselves as lib- 
erals. I have a profound respect and 
a deep affection for many of my col- 
leagues on the Democratic side, and es- 
pecially for the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'Hara]. 

I have been closely associated with 
that branch of my party which labels 
itself “liberal,” for a long time, and I 
have known many excellent and sincere 
men who believe that they are liberals. 
I know that they believe deeply and sin- 
cerely that their philosophy of govern- 
ment is for the best interests of the 
masses of our people. If I thought they 
were right I would go along with them, 
because I subscribe to the Jeffersonian 
principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. I wish I could agree 
with them, since we belong to the same 
party, at least nominally. 

It so happens, however, that I too 
have deep convictions that go back a 
long way. As I said to the House a few 
days ago, I first came here with my 
father in 1908 under President Taft's 
administration. My father served in 
Congress during Woodrow Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, and, of course, I served 
here from 1931 to 1945. I have had an 
opportunity, therefore, to observe at first 
hand the trend of our government to- 
ward federalism, and the philosophy of 
those who support this trend. 

I believe, like Woodrow Wilson, that 
the history of liberalism and: freedom 
is the history of decentralization of 
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power. I believe that power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely, Our 
Founding Fathers understood this great 
truth when they came to construct our 
great fabric of constitutional democracy. 
They sought to guard against this great 
enemy of freedom and progress through 
our system of checks and balances and 
the distribution of power in such a way 
that it would not be concentrated into 
the hands of a few. r 

From my reading of history I have 
learned that the trend toward concen- 
tration of central power invariably re- 
sults in the enslavement of the people. 
This was the philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party as I have understood it from 
my boyhood. Everything that I have 
ever read which was written or spoken 
by Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Woodrow Wilson, Grover Cleveland, and 
the other great leaders of our Democratic 
Party was to the effect that the basic 
principle of the Democratic Party is op- 
position to the omnipotency of govern- 
ment, So, I came to regard with sus- 
picion the efforts of politicians who be- 
lieve in a highly centralized Federal 
Government, 

I came here during the depression, 
and like many of you, I supported the 
emergency measures of the Roosevelt 
administration. In many instances I 
did so with misgivings, but our country 
was in a deplorable condition, caused 
largely by speculation and unsound 
policies. I remember quite well that 
period of speculation which preceded 
the stock market crash in 1929, when 
millions of people were buying stock on 
margin. During this period the Gov- 
ernment was maintaining foreign de- 
mand for our products by giving away 
our money under the guise of loans, 
When this artificial condition came to 
an end we were suddenly plunged into a 
deep depression, and we adopted emer- 
gency measures, 

As most of you who served in Congress 
during this period will remember, we 
were told that many of these measures 
were temporary to meet the grave emer- 
gency; that as soon as the depression 
lifted we would return to free enterprise. 
Despite the fact that for several years 
now we have enjoyed unparalleled pros- 
perity, we hear the same clamor for all 
types of legislation, based upon the idea 
that the Federal Government can do for 
the people and for the States and for the 
local governments more than they can 
do for themselves. I have always be- 
lieved that what people can do for them- 
selves, local governments should not do 
for them. What local governments can 
do for the people the Federal Govern- 
ment should not undertake. If this is 
not Democratic philosophy, then every~ 
thing that I learned from my father and 
the great Democrats of our party was 
erroneous, because, without exception, 
they affirmed this doctrine. 

Because it was necessary to adopt 
emergency measures during the depres- 
sion or war, it does not follow that we 
ought to continue these measures as 
permanent. policy. Where I disagree 
with some of my liberal friends—and 
just because we disagree does not imply 
any want of confidence in each other's 
sincerity—but where I disagree with 
them is that they never want to stop, 
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They think that because limited doses 
of medicine help the patient in times of 
sickness it ought to be continued in ever- 
increasing doses despite the fact that 
health has been restored. They are like 
the old colored woman in the neighbor- 
hood of my farm who became ill and the 
doctor gave her a bottle of medicine with 
instructions to take one teaspoonful 
every hour. That night the doctor was 
summoned to her bedside where he found 
her in great pain and anguish. In try- 
ing to discover the cause of her worsen- 
ing condition, the doctor observed that 
the bottle of medicine was empty. He 
asked, “Did you drink this entire bottle?” 
She replied, “Yes.” The doctor asked, 
“What did you want to do that for?” 
She said, “You told me to take one tea- 
spoon every hour. I thought it would 
be just as well to take all the bottle at 
one time and be done with it.” 

Because some measures may be needed 
in periods of emergency does not justify 
a continuation of these measures on a 
permanent basis. I believe the time has 
come when we ought to simplify, decen- 
tralize, and restore this Government to 
the American people. I have infinitely 
more confidence in the rank and file of 
the people than I have in politicians and 
in the creatures of politicians. I have 
seen nothing during my lifetime in 
Washington to justify the faith of my 
so-called liberal friends in paternalistic 
government. As a general rule the peo- 
ple can do better for themselves than 
the Government can do for them. And 
so we see a fundamental cleavage of po- 
litical philosophy. We have it on our 
side of the aisle, and you have it on your 
side; and the trend throughout the world 
today is in the direction of the all-power- 
ful state. 

Mussolini expressed the underlying 
philosophy of big government when he 
said, “Everything for the state, nothing 
outside the state, nothing against the 
state.” Hitler expressed it in different 
language when he said that the individ- 
ual must be subordinated to the state. 
The Communists teach and practice the 
same thing. All of them profess the 
same objectives of helping the masses of 
people. All of them justified their poli- 
cies upon the assumption that they were 
the chosen ones to aid the rank and file 
of the people. As a matter of fact, every 
political creed that has ever existed has 
professed as its goal the betterment of 
the common man. Julius Caesar pro- 
claimed this objective when he dispensed 


grain from the warehouses of Rome. - 


The Gracchi brothers said that in order 
to decentralize wealth in Rome and dis- 
tribute prosperity to the masses, it was 
necessary to adopt socialistic measures. 
In our day England experimented with 
socialism. They believed that if they 
could concentrate the economic power of 
England in the hands of government bu- 
reaucrats, they could promote the hap- 
piness and welfare of their peaple. We 
know how the promises of their social- 
istic leaders turned to ashes. Instead of 
making everybody wealthy in England, 
the planners made everybody poor. In- 
stead of distributing prosperity, they dis- 
tributed poverty. There is not a single 
example in history of a socialistic gov- 
ernment which has succeeded. Our own 
excursions into the realm of planned 
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economy was equally disappointing. De- 
spite the fact that we spent billions of 
dollars to furnish employment for our 
people, we entered World War II with 
8 million unemployed. This experience 
should have taught all of us that the only 
way you can provide remunerative em- 
ployment for our people and better their 
standard of living is through free enter- 
prise. You cannot-do it through Federal 
bounties, planned economy and the lav- 
ish expenditure of public funds. If you 
could do it this way, it would be simpie 
and easy and a short cut to prosperity. 

History and our own experience in re- 
cent times teach us, however, that the 
road to prosperity and security must be 
built by honest work and sound policies. 
The only way we can maintain a com- 
petitive political system, insuring per- 
sonal freedom, is to retain our free en- 
terprise system. Socialism is the inter- 
mediate stage between democracy and 
dictatorship. Because socialism removes 
the profit incentive to work and save, the 
substitute of force and fear must be 
adopted to prevent complete anarchy. 
For some time the Socialists and Com- 
munists belonged to the same interna- 
tional and worshiped at the shrine of 
Marx. The Communists started out as 
Socialists and ended up as dictators. 
Neither can you have an economy which 
is half socialistic and half free enterprise. 
It is like trying to mix oil and water. 
While free enterprise might survive for 
a time, it will be crushed finally by the 
deadening weight which it is forced to 
carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There is no objection. 

Mr. DIES. I donot know that I should 
take this time. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Iam with you 
all the way. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had rent control; the theory of it is that 
it will help the tenant, and I know that 
many of these distinguished gentlemen 
from the great industrial areas of our 
country are confronted with serious 
problems. I know they are deeply sin- 
cere in their convictions. But the prem- 
ise upon which controls are based is 
fallacious; it is simply an illusion. You 
think you are helping the tenants and 
the masses of the people, but what you 
do is to discourage incentive and pre- 
vent those natural forces in a free econ- 
omy from operating to solve the problem. 

I believe that if free enterprise is given 
a fair chance, the American people have 
the patriotism, ambition, and incentive 
to solve the economic and social prob- 
lems that confront us. I would rather 
trust them than some of the wardheelers 
who want the job of planning and think- 
ing for the people. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, does not 
the gentleman recall that in 1914 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
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created to check the excesses of certain 
industries that were gouging the Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr. DIES. That is right. It is a mat- 
ter of degree. Of course, the Federal 
Government has to expand to meet the 
expanding needs of the people, but it 
ought to be done slowly, wisely, and only 
after there is a very clear showing of 
necessity. I fear the all-powerful state, 
and I think the gentleman should, too, 
if he is a liberal, and I am sure he is. 
We need and must have in Congress con- 
servatives and liberals. However, I think 
it would be helpful to define the true 
meanings of conservative and liberal. 
I have always believed that a conserva- 
tive is one who wants to conserve his 
country and the achievements of past 
generations, who wants to conserve the 
things that are useful and sound. A 
liberal is one who believes in liberty. 
Since concentrated power endangers 
liberty, a liberal must oppose it. I be- 
lieve that a liberal is one who wants to 
preserve the God-given rights of the 
individual. He wants the state to re- 
main the servant of the people and not 
their master. 

Mr. Chairman, I distrust the all-pow- 
erful state. I am opposed to the Feder- 
alist’s conception of government. I have 
seen so much waste, duplication, ineffi- 
ciency, red tape, graft, unmorality, and 
favoritism in the handling and disposi- 
tion of public funds and credit and in 
the exercise of administrative power that 
I have been strengthened in my belief 
that the wise men who founded this 
Republic were right. Everything that 
I have observed and experienced in con- 
nection with government has confirmed 
my faith in the philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson. I am convinced that if we 
want sound progress for ourselves and 
our children, we must return to those 
great principles of government pro- 
claimed by Jefferson, applied by Jackson 
and interpreted by Wilson. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to rent 
control except in emergencies because I 
see no more reason for the Government 
to control rents than to control wages or 
prices. The idea of control,«except dur- 
ing war or great emergencies, is based 
upon a distrust of the American people. 
If we do not have confidence and faith 
in our people, we will fail in our efforts 
to legislate for them. By people I in- 
clude all groups—businessmen, indus- 
trialists, employees, the professions, and 
so forth. I believe that the vast majority 
of our people are patriotic, enterprising, 
progressive, and dependable. The more 
we hamstring them with red tape, regu- 
lations, controls, and bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, the more we stifle their incen- 
tive and retard the development of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I practiced law for 8 
years after I left Congress. I think that 
the Members of Congress who believe in 
paternalistic government should go back 
to private life and live under some of the 
laws that they have passed. Some of the 
cases I tried were before examiners sent 
out of Washington. Too many of them 
were wholly lacking in the qualities es- 
sential to an intelligent and impartial 
consideration of important facts. Some 
of them had no conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of examiners re- 
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quired to pass upon matters of vital con- 
cern to American citizens. — 

I found out that many of the legisla- 
tive schemes which were so attractive in 
theory do not work out in practice. I 
spent a lot of my time filling out silly re- 
ports for myself and my clients. Then 
at the end of the year, after I had spent 
weeks and months preparing and trying 
cases in courthouses that were too cold 
in the winter and too hot in the summer, 
I had to turn over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a large part of my earnings. If 
my money had been used by the Govern- 
ment to carry on the legitimate functions 
of government, or to benefit the Nation, 
I would not have objected. But knowing 
that some of my money would be wasted 
or misused, I became so discouraged 
finally that I decided to come back to 
Congress and see what I could do to re- 
store honest and efficient government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Some of us with districts that repre- 
sent in great industrial areas have felt 
that while emergencies existed there was 
necessity for controls. There were 
those of us in the Republican Party and 
in the Democratic Party who felt that 
when the emergency was over then the 
controls should cease. 

Today I do not see any emergency 
nationally that necessitates general rent 
control from here on. I have been one 
of those moderates that has said, “Do 
not cut rent control off quickly; make 
the transition in various stages with due 
notice.” As a matter of fact, this Con- 
gress took 3 years in order to point ahead 
that there would be a cut-off date that 
would be definitely set, that the people 
could count on, in order to finish rent 
control once and for all. I am one 
of those that when the Korean war 
occurred stood up here and said, “Put 
controls on everything; put them on 
wages, prices, rents, and enforce con- 
trols right across the board, and do not 
try to make it partial.” I believe Baruch 
when he said that we need an economy 
that is pliable but held at a certain 
point in times of emergency, without 
exceptions. Now we come to the point 
in this country where price controls have 
been taken off, wage controls have been 
taken off, and the emergency has cen- 
tered down where it is restricted to a 
few areas, and is not national. The 
peculiar thing is that in areas where 
they claim the emergency exists today, 
there are more homes and more units 
than there have ever been, and there is 
a greater number of people living in 
these units in proportion to the popula- 
tion than there have ever been in the 
history of the country. I will ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTtt] if that is not true. Where the 
controls are on now, is there not 
a greater proportion of units for the pop- 
ulation and a greater number of family 
units in those particular apartment 
houses or individual houses? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is almost uni- 
versally true. 

Mr. FULTON. Actually, where there 
have been shortages and there has not 
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been rent control lately, there the people 
have expanded by construction to meet 
the need, and the expansion of develop- 
ment has come of new construction and 
conversion of existing units. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is substantially 
true. Down in the Southwest where 
population increases have been as high, 
in one case, as 290 percent, and several 
places in the Southwest where they have 
been 200 percent, building has kept pace 
with it and also exceeded it, yet in the 
controlled areas, where the impact has 
been much less—and they are largely 
found in these 10 States I mentioned— 
where they have the controls and now 
want to continue controls, there has not 
been nearly the impact that there has 
been in the population inmigration in 
the decontrolled areas. So, I think the 
gentleman’s position is well taken that 
possibly these areas which have decon- 
trol have encouraged the production of 
units to take care of the demand. 

Mr. FULTON. Under the present cir- 
cumstances then that means this, that 
if the United States has a free economy: 
otherwise which is able to take care of 
the problem, why then should we want 
the Government to do this job further 
by restrictive controls? I have heard 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. WoL- 
corTT, say at other times and in speeches 
that the time had come when rent con- 
trol should finish and we should look 
ahead to a time, April 30 where, except 
in certain severe areas, that it should 
cease. Now, if the Congress changes 
and puts off the end from time to time 
we are in the same old position we 
got into in the late middle forties on 
price control, when there is fighting 
between the economic groups, when you 
have a certain group of people that feel 
they have a vested right in certain reg- 
ulations, as well as properties. I have 
never wanted that to happen. So, at 
this particular time—and I said it in my 
district and I again repeat it—I think 
we should stand by the time that we 
decided to cut rent control off, once the 
Congress sets it. So, I agree with the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I agreed with the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House at the 
time they brought its report out, because 
I feel that it was right, and if we keep 
compromising on these things, compro- 
mising on emergencies and basic prin- 
ciples, we get to the point like they did 
in France, we will never get rid of 
controls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. : 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Does the gen- 
tleman take the position that the ques- 
tion of rent control is no more one for 
the Federal Government; that if there 
are questions pertaining to that problem 
at all it is localized and should be a 
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matter for the State legislature or the 
city council or the board of supervisors; 
that it ceases to be a national problem? 

Mr. FULTON. . That is right. And, 
if we in Congress keep on extending the 
terminal point, controls will never be 
taken off. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. When any 
legislative problem ceases to be a Fed- 
eral problem for control or outlives its 
usefulness, then you cannot justify the 
necessity for further control merely by 
fixing a terminal date. I think the gen- 
tleman agrees with me to that extent. 

Mr. FULTON. I feel that when the 
United States economy cannot perform 
the job, under war conditions, under un- 
settled conditions, under inflationary 
conditions, we should have controls, but 
once the economy can do it, and when 
it is doing it, we should take controls off. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at law we call a cor- 
poration a person, as we do people, who 
have problems no less difficult than cor- 
porations. Today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is a regulatory body. 
Perhaps we should change the word 
from “rent control” to “rent regulation,” 
and conduct our affairs with people as 
we do with industry. 

I have two examples I would like to 
state for the Recorp for my district. I 
would like to ask, what effective means 
do individuals, like you and me, in 
northern New Jersey, a section that I 
am privileged to represent, have in reg- 
ulating the monopoly of the New York 
Port Authority, which has controlled the 
rates through the Holland and Lincoln 
tunnels and over the George Washington 
bridge almost since they were built, in- 
stallations that have paid for themselves 
more times over than we like to admit? 
You say the people under our system of 
government are free, are enterprising; 
corporations, yes, but are other people 
able to be? Just show me anyone in this 
House with the ability to get the New 
York Port Authority to knock that half 
dollar fare down to 25 cents. That is the 
type problem we face in northern New 
Jersey. It is a problem of people per- 
suading other people, or corporations to 
be reasonable or fair. We have not had 
much success with the New York Port 
Authority. 

Second, Don Mitchell, president of the 
Sylvania Electric Co., told me once in 
private talk, and his is a company that 
went from some $8 million to over $100 
million since Pearl Harbor, that the key , 
to American economy has been to knock 
the price down. It spreads distribution 
and promotes industry and wealth. 
That has been the formula of America's 
sensational industrial growth. That 
seems to me to be the formula we should 
provide in rent control. Do you give 
the private citizen the same treatment 
you give industry? Can he pick and 
choose his rents as he can his transpor- 
tation? 

Don Mitchell went to England. He 
wanted the British Isles-to step up its 
consumption of electricity. He was 
blocked. He said to people there, “The 
high cost of your light bulb is a bottle- 
neck to electric consumption. Why 
do you sell your electric bulbs for dou- 
ble their cost? Why not do what we 
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would dc in America? Sell them at cost, 
if need be, to get more outlets so that 
you can sell more appliances.” 

He was told by key electrical men in 
England, “That is the policy of the ring. 
You have your way and we have our 
British way. That is the way the ring 
operates.” 

We do not countenance that. We have 
government to keep monopoly from op- 
erating. That is why we have an In- 
terstate. Commerce Commission. What 
redress do the people have when they 
cannot buck that kind of monopoly? 
That is where government comes in. 
That is where the people of my district, 
I think, would like a regulatory body, 
not a body of control, but something 
like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Put this rent problem on a reason- 
able basis, so all can have their redress. 
We can use the American formula of 
knocking the price down. That way you 
spread distribution and step up profits, 
and everybody is happy. 

People must have redress in this situ- 

ation, especially in my area where space 
is at a premium, quite unlike the prairie 
where space is no factor. We are vir- 
tually cliff dwellers. Space up, as well 
as along the ground, is in high demand, 
and we ought to use the word “regula- 
tion” in place of the word “control,” the 
spirit of which is anathema to Ameri- 
cans. 
Let us put rent regulation on the same 
basis the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion puts industry and commerce. Let 
us treat our citizens, who are people, as 
corporations are treated, on the same 
basis—in personam. 

And in conclusion, let us not overlook 
the Pearl Harbor mother or widow who 
rents her home. In many cases her rents 
have been frozen while the wages of her 
lessees have mounted, especially in de- 
fense areas. She deserves a cost of liv- 
ing index adjustment on her rentals. 
General Motors recently obtained such 
an adjustment with the wages of its 
employees. There is a formula. The 
American formula. Let us use it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, of 
course there is no intention to cut off 
debate on this amendment, and since 
so many Members have expressed them- 
selves on the amendment, and in the 
desire to get along as rapidly as we can, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 10 minutes with 
the last 3 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man make that 15 minutes. There are 
about five of us on our feet and that 
would give us about 2 minutes each. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I observe from the 
gentlemen who are standing that the re- 
marks of some of them who want to 
speak on this amendment could very 
well be made after the amendment is 
voted upon, 

Mr. JAVITS. But, not in my case, 
may I say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, I would like to speak on the amend- 
ment before it is voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to inquire whether or not the gentle- 
man’s request is simply upon the com- 
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mittee amendment or the so-called 
Spence amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My request is with 
reference to the pending amendment to 
the committee substitute, the Spence 
amendment, with the last 3 minutes to 
be reserved for the chairman of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, though 
we have rent control in New York just 
extended for 2 additional years I am also 
deeply concerned with Federal rent con- 
trol so vital to our defense-mobilization 
situation. I think the real justification 
for rent control on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government is that the legislatures 
of certain States containing cities re- 
quiring rent control will not pass legisla- 
tion either giving them rent control or 


- permitting those cities to have rent con- 


trol themselves. This is attributable to 
the composition of such State legisla- 
tures with disproportionate representa- 
tion from country areas not interested in 
rent control. 

I think the inherent contradiction in 
this bill is if you allow rent control for 
critical defense areas—and they are 
certainly much too strictly defined in 
this bill—you are admitting that you 
cannot get State rent control out of 
those very State legislatures. Therefore, 
there is just as much justification for 
rent control to protect the people of the 
cities in those kinds of States which are 
in an emergency situation on housing 
because we cannot build as much and 
as cheaply as we should due to the war 
situation where defense work is also im- 
portant and families needing rent con- 
trol send children into the Armed Forces, 
and are therefore also in a real sense 
critical defense areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Federal 
rent control is justified until the prob- 
lem in those described cities in the 
States which will not give them rent con- 
trol under the defense emergency is 
sufficiently reduced. There are still 
5 million housing units, about one-third 
of those which could be affected, under 
Federal rent control. Certainly the 
problem is still enormous. I believe, 
therefore, this is a proper place for the 
interposition of the Congress, and I shall 
support this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


` nizes the gentleman from New York 


(Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I waive 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
waive my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time and ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcorr]. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a 
controversy has arisen here apparently 
on this amendment. The controversy 
being whether you will support the Presi- 
dent or whether you will support the 
committee amendment. They have tried 
to draw a line and create an issue as 
between the committee action and the 
President's action. I am glad to see the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
show his willingness to go along with the 
President. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I am pleased that the 
President's views coincide with my own. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. I say I am 
glad you go along with the President, 
because now I can tell you where the 
President stands on it. 

I might also comment that there were 
7 committee members, of which I am 
reasonably certain the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] was 1, who 
wanted to continue controls for 2 
years. Surely no one has ever suggested 
that the President of the United States, 
in view of the statement which he made 
in the state of the Union message, wanted 
to continue any of these controls, let 
alone rent control, for 2 years. SoIcan- 
not reconcile the action taken today by 
some in the name of the President of 
the United States with the action they 
have already taken in the committee 
against his wishes. So let us not take 
too seriously this idea that they are sup- 
porting the President and we are not 
supporting the President. 

Now, what has the President said about 
it? The President, in a meeting a few 
weeks ago, said that his only concern 
was that the State legislatures should 
have a fair opportunity to act previous 
to the time when Federal rent control 
should expire. That is the way I un- 
derstood it. That is the way Mr. Flem- 
ming understood it when he testified be- 
fore the committee. That is the way we 
have always understood it. The Presi- 
dent’s annual message said: 

Before they are removed entirely, each 
legislature should have full opportunity to 


take over, within its own State, responsibility 
for this function. 


Yesterday, when the President was 
consulted with respect to this, he ad- 
vised us that July 31 would be satis- 
factory and would give ample oppor- 
tunity for the State legislatures to con- 
sider the question of rent controls if they 
desired to do so. 

That -is what he is most concerned 
about and that is all we should be con- 
cerned about. This amendment should 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. Spence] to the committee 
substitute. 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 139. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that a great many Members of 
the House are desirous of closing this 
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debate early this afternoon, in view of 
previous commitments which they have 
made for this afternoon and tomorrow. 
Of course, we hope that the debate will 
not be cut off in an unduly short period, 
but I wonder if we cannot now agree 
upon a limitation upon the time on the 
committee amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the committee sub- 
stitute and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Illi- 
nois: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That section 4 (e) of title I of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘April 30, 1953’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 30, 1955’. 

“Sec. 2. Title II of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“TITLE II —MAXIMUM RENTS 
“ ‘DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“ ‘Sec. 201. This act is hereby declared to 
be in the interest of the national defense and 
security. The Congress recognizes that an 
emergency exists with regard to housing ac- 
commodations due to the undue shortage 
of all types of housing, especially rental 
housing. 

“'The purposes of this act are to estab- 
lish maximum rents for housing accommo- 
dations and to prevent speculative, unwar- 
ranted, and abnormal increases in rents for 
such accommodations; to prevent unwar- 
ranted evictions, because they would cause 
grave hardships to tenants and because un- 
limited evictions would render it extremely 
difficult to control rents; to protect persons 
with relatively fixed and limited incomes, 
consumers, wage earners and veterans and 
other persons dependent upon life insurance, 
annuities, and pensions from undue impair- 
ment of their standard of living; to prevent 
the disruption of production due to the ina- 
bility of employees to find adequate housing; 
and to assist veterans to obtain adequate 
housing for themselves and their families. 


“ ‘DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

“*(a) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of persons, or 
legal successor or representative of the fore- 
going, and includes the United States or 
any agency thereof, or any other govern- 
ment, or any of its political subdivisions, or 
any agency of any of the foregoing: Pro- 
vided, That no punishment provided by this 
act shall apply to the United States, or to 
any such government, political subdivision, 
or government agency. 

““(b) The term “housing accommoda- 
tions” means any building, structure, or part 
thereof, or land appurtenant thereto, or any 
other real or personal property rented or of- 
fered for rent for living or dwelling purposes 
(including houses, apartments, rooming- or 
boarding-house accommodations, and other 
properties used for living or dwelling pur- 
poses) together with all privileges, services, 
furnishings, furniture, and facilities con- 
nected with the use or occupancy of such 
property. 

“‘(c) The term “controlled housing ac- 
commodations” means housing accommoda- 
tions in any defense-rental area, except that 
it does not include the following, unless they 
were under Federal rent control on April 30, 
1953; 
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“*(1) Those housing accommodations, in 
any establishment which is commonly known 
as a hotel in the community in which it is 
located, which are occupied by persons who 
are provided customary hotel services such 
as maid service, furnishing and laundering 
of linen, telephone and secretarial or desk 
service, use and upkeep of furniture and fix- 
tures, and bellboy service; or 

“*(2) Any motor court, or any part there- 
of; any trailer, or trailer space, used exclu- 
sively for transient occupancy or any part 
thereof; or any tourist home serving tran- 
sient guests exclusively, or any part thereof; 
or 

“*(3) Any housing accommodations (A) 
the construction of which was completed on 
or after February 1, 1947, or which are hous- 
ing accommodations created by a change 
from a nonhousing to a housing use on or 
after February 1, 1947, or which are addi- 
tional housing accommodations created by 
conversion on or after February 1, 1947: Pro- 
vided, however, That any housing accom- 
modations resulting from any conversion 
created on or after the effective date of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1949 shall continue 
to be controlled housing accommodations 
unless the President issues an order decon- 
trolling them, which he shall issue if he 
finds that the conversion resulted in addi- 
tional, self-contained family units as de- 
fined by regulations issued by him: And pro- 
vided further, That contracts for the rental 
of housing accommodations to veterans of 
World War II and their immediate families, 
the construction of which was assisted by 
allocations or priorities under Public Law 
388, 79th Congress, approved May 22, 1946, 
shall remain in full force and effect; or (B) 
the construction of which was completed 
on or after February 1, 1945, and prior 
to February 1, 1947, and which between the 
date of completion and June 30, 1947, both 
dates inclusive, at no time were rented (other 
than to members of the immediate family of 
the landlord) as housing accommodations; 
or 

“*(4) Nonhousekeeping, furnished hous- 
ing accommodations, located within a single 
dwelling unit not used as a rooming or 
boarding house, but only if (A) no more than 
two paying tenants, not members of the 
landiord’s immediate family, live in such 
dwelling unit, and (B) the remaining por- 
tion of such dwelling unit is occupied by the 
landlord or his immediate family. 

“‘(d) The term “defense rental area” 
means any area or portion thereof in which 
(1) maximum rents are being regulated un- 
der this act on April 30, 1953, or (2) maxi- 
mum rents are established or reestablished 
pursuant to section 204 of this act, or (3) a 
local advisory board is created pursuant to 
section 204 of this act. 

“‘*(e) The term “rent” means the consid- 
eration, including any bonus, benefit, or 
gratuity, demanded or received for or in 
connection with the use or occupancy of 
housing accommodations, or the transfer of 
a lease of housing accommodations. 


“ "TRANSFER OF RECORDS ON TERMINATION OF 
RENT CONTROL 


“‘Sec. 203. On the termination of rent 
control in any area or portion thereof under 
this title all records and other data (and 
the cabinets or containers holding such rec- 
ords and data) used or held in connection 
with the establishment and maintenance of 
maximum rents in such area or portion 
thereof by the President, and all predecessor 
agencies, shall, on request, be transferred 
without reimbursement to the proper offi- 
cials of any State or local subdivision of gov- 
ernment that may be charged with the duty 
of administering a rent-control program in 
any State or local subdivision of government 
to which such records and data may be ap- 
plicable: Provided, however, That any such 
records or data (and the cabinets or con- 
tainers holding such records or data) shall 
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be so made available subject to recall for 
use in carrying out the purposes of this title. 
“‘RENT CONTROL UNDER THIS TITLE 

“ ‘Sec. 204. (a) (1) Subject to the provi- 
sions of. paragraph (g) of this title, during 
the period beginning on the effective date of 
this title and ending on the date this title 
ceases to be in effect, no person shall de- 
mand, accept or receive any rent for the use 
or occupancy of any controlled housing ac- 
commodations greater than the maximum 
rent established under this act and in effect 
with respect thereto on April 30, 1953: Pro- 
vided, however, That the President shall, by 
regulation or order, make such individual 
and general adjustments increasing and de- 
creasing maximum rents in any defense- 
rental area or any portion thereof, or with 
respect to any housing accommodations or 
any class of housing accommodations within 
any such area or any portion thereof, as may 
be necessary to remove hardships or to cor- 
rect other inequities, or further to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this title: 
Provided, however, That the landlord certi- 
fies that he is maintaining all services fur- 
nished as of the date determining the maxi- 
mum rent and that he will continue to main- 
tain such services so long as the adjustment 
in such maximum rent which may be granted 
continues in effect. In making and recom- 
mending individual and general adjustments 
to remove hardships or to correct other in- 
equities, the President and the local boards 
shall observe the principle of maintaining 
maximum rents for controlled housing ac- 
commodations, so far as is practicable, at 
levels which will yield to landlords a fair 
net operating income from such housing ac- 
commodations. In determining whether the 
maximum rent for controlled housing ac- 
commodations yields a fair net operating in- 
come from such housing accommodations, 
due consideration shall be given to the fol- 
lowing, among other relevant factors: (A) 
increases in property taxes; (B) unavoidable 
increases in operating and maintenance ex- 
penses; (C) major capital improvement of 
the housing accommodations as distin- 
guished from ordinary repair, replacement, 
and maintenance; (D) increases or decreases 
in living space, services, furniture, furnish- 
ings, or equipment; and (E) substantial dete- 
rioration of the housing accommodations 
other than ordinary wear and tear, and fail- 
ure to perform ordinary repair, replacement, 
or maintenance. 

“*(2) In order to help assure fair adjust- 
ments for tenants and small landlords, the 
President is authorized and directed to desig- 
nate for every defense-rental area an officer 
whose function shall be to assist tenants and 
small landlords by— 

“*(A) informing them concerning the 
conditions under which rent adjustments 
may be obtained; 

“*(B) helping in the preparation of ap- 
plications for rent adjustments; and 

“*(C) providing them with such other in- 
formation and services as may be necessary 
and appropriate. 

“*(b) The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to remove any or all maximum 
rents before this title ceases to be in effect, 
in any defense-rental area or portion thereof 
or with respect to any class of housing ac- 
commodations in any such area or portion 
thereof, if in his judgment the need for con- 
tinuing maximum rents in such area or por- 
tion thereof or with respect to such class 
of housing accommodations no longer exists, 
due to sufficient construction of new hous- 
ing accommodations or when the demand 
for rental housing accommodations has been 
otherwise reasonably met. The President 
shall from time to time make surveys with 
a view to carrying out the purpose of this 
subsection to decontrol housing accommoda- 
tions at the earliest practicable time. 

“‘*(c) The President is authorized to issue 
such regulations and orders, consistent with 
the provisions of this title, as he may deem 
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necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section and section 202 (c). 

“‘(d) (1) The President is authorized and 
directed to create and, if necessary, con- 
tinue in existence until the termination of 
this act in each defense-rental area, or such 
portion thereof as he may designate, local 
advisory boards. The President shall, when- 
ever in his judgment there is need therefor 
create a local advisory board in any area 
which he may designate where there is a 
threat of rent increases inconsistent with 
the purposes of this act. Each such board 
shall consist of not less than five members 
who are citizens of the area and who, insofar 
as practicable, as a group are representative 
of the affected interests in the area, to be 
appointed by the President, from recom- 
mendations made by the respective gov- 
ernors: Provided, That in any case where 
the governor has made no recommendations 
for original appointments to local boards or 
appointments to fill vacancies, within 30 
days after request therefor from the Presi- 
-dent, the President shall without such rec- 
ommendations appoint the original members 
of such boards or such members as may be 
required to fill vacancies. Nothing in the 
foregoing provisions shall require the reap- 
pointment of present members of local ad- 
visory boards, but any change in the mem- 
bership of any local advisory board necessi- 
tated by this provision shall be effectuated 
as promptly as may be practicable. Each 
such board shall have sufficient members to 
enable it promptly to consider individual 
adjustment cases coming before it on which 
the board shall make recommendations to 
the official administering this title within 
its area; and before recommending any such 
adjustment the board shall give notice to 
the parties and shall hold a hearing at the 
request of either party. Upon petition by 
@ representative group of tenants or land- 
lords, the board, if it finds that the petition 
is substantial in character, shall hold a pub- 
lic hearing in accordance with the require- 
ments set forth in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection on any of the matters set forth 
in subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of this 
paragraph. Such hearing shall be begun 
within 30 days after the filing of such peti- 
tion, and shall be completed within 30 days 
after it is begun. Should the board for any 
reason fail to hold such hearing, the Presi- 
dent, upon notice of that fact given by such 
group, shall (unless he finds that the peti- 
tion is not substantial in character) hold 
a public hearing in like manner on such 
matters. Such hearing shall be begun with- 
in 30 days after the giving of such notice 
by such group, and shall be completed within 
30 days after it is begun. If the President 
finds that such petition is not substantial in 
character, such group may file a complaint 
with the Emergency Court of Appeals within 
30 days after the date such finding is made. 
Thereupon, if it finds that the President’s 
findings is not in accordance with law, the 
Emergency Court of Appeals shall have juris- 
diction to enter, within 30 days after the date 
of filing of such complaint, an order direct- 
ing the President to hold such hearing. If 
a hearing is held by either the board or the 
President, a recommendation by the board 
or decision by the President, as the case may 
be, on the merits of the matter shall be 
rendered within 30 days from the date of 
completion of such hearing, and the local 
board forthwith shall forward its recom- 
mendation to the President. Any local 
board may make such recommendations to 
the President as it deems advisable with re- 
spect to the following matters: 

“*(A) Removal of any or all maximum 
rents in the area, or any portion thereof, 
over which the local board has jurisdiction, 
or with respect to any class of housing ac- 
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commodations within such area or any por- 
tion thereof if in the Judgment of the local 
board the need for continuing maximum 
rents in such area or portion thereof or with 
respect to such class of housing accommoda- 
tions no longer exists, due to sufficient con- 
struction of new housing accommodations 
or when the demand for rental-housing ac- 
commodations has been otherwise reasonably 
met; and 

“*(B) Establishment or reestablishment 
of maximum rents on any class of housing 
accommodations or on all housing accommo- 
dations in the area, or any portion thereof 
(notwithstanding the provisions contained 
in section 202 (C) of the Act), if in the judg- 
ment of the local board the need for estab- 
lishment or reestablishment of such maxi- 
mum rent exists because (i) a scarcity of 
rental housing or a class of rental housing 
has development as a result of national de- 
fense activity, or (ii) employment or other 
conditions have changed to such an extent 
as to make the supply of rental housing gen- 
erally or a class of rental housing inadequate 
to meet the demand, or (iii) rents on hous- 
ing generally or on a particular class of hous- 
ing have increased or are about to increase 
unreasonably; and 

“*(C) Adjustments, other than individual 
adjustments, in maximum rents in such area 
or any portion thereof or with respect to any 
class of housing accommodations within 
such area or any portion thereof, deemed 
by the local board to be necessary to remove 
hardships or to correct other inequities, or 
further to carry out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this title; and 

““(D) Operations generally of the local 
rent office with particular reference to hard- 
ship cases. 

“*(2) The President shall furnish the local 
boards suitable office space, stenographic 
assistance and reporting services for public 
hearings (including attendance fees), and 
shall make available to such boards any rec- 
ords and other information in the possession 
of the President with respect to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents and housing accommodations in the 
respective defense-rental areas which may be 
requested by such boards. 

“*(3) Upon receipt of any recommenda- 
tion from a local board, the President shall 
promptly notify the local board, in writing, 
of the date of his receipt of such recommen- 
dation. Except as provided hereinafter in 
this subsection, within 30 days after receipt 
of any recommendation of a local board such 
recommendation shall be approved or disap- 
proved or the local board shall be notified in 
writing of the reasons why final action can- 
not be taken in 30 days. Any recommenda- 
tion of a local board appropriately substan- 
tiated and in accordance with applicable law 
and regulations shall be approved and appro- 
priate action shall promptly be taken to 
carry such recommendation into effect. If 
the President approves or disapproves any 
recommendation of a local board he shall 
promptly notify the local board in writing of 
such action. 

“*(4) For the purposes of paragraph (3), 
any recommendation of a local board as to 
a matter referred to in paragraph (1) (A), 
(B), or (C) shall be deemed to be appro- 
priately substantiated and in accordance 
with applicable law and regulations, and 
shall be carried into effect as hereinafter 
provided— 

“*(A) if the local board held a public 
hearing on such matter at which interested 
persons (including representatives of the 
State and of political subdivisions thereof) 
were given a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard, by pleadings or otherwise, with right 
to be represented by counsel; 

“*(B) if notice of the date, time, place, 
and purpose of such hearing was given (i) 
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in writing to the Governor of the State not 
less than 15 days prior to such date, and 
(ii) by publication in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the area over which the 
local board has jurisdiction at least 15 days 
prior to such date, and a second notice was 
given by publication in such a newspaper 
at least 5 days prior to such date; 

“*(C) if a copy of the local board’s recom- 
mendation was filed with the Governor of 
the State within 5 days after such recom- 
mendation was mailed to the President; 

“*(D) if a record is made of the evidence 
adduced at the public hearing held by the 
local board, and the local board certifies and 
transmits to the President, with such rec- 
ommendation, a transcript of such record, 
or of those parts of such record, upon which 
its recommendation is based and a written 
statement of its findings made upon the 
basis of such record; and 

“*(E) if the record so certified and trans- 
mitted to the President contains adequate 
and substantial evidence to support the 
findings and recommendations of the local 
board. 

“Any representative group of interested 
parties or the local board may file a com- 
plaint concerning such recommendation 
with the Emergency Court of Appeals within 
30 days after the date on which the Presi- 
dent notifies the local board of his deci- 
sion, or the date of the expiration of such 
30-day period, as the case may be. If the 
President holds the hearing, such group may 
file a complaint with the Emergency Court of 
Appeals within 30 days after the rendering 
of his decision, or within 30 days after the 
expiration of the time within which his 
decision should be made. A similar right 
of appeal shall be afforded in the event the 
President makes a decision as to a general 
adjustment or as to removal of maximum 
rents for any class of housing accommoda- 
tions on his own initiative. The clerk of 
the Emergency Court of Appeals shall notify 
the President in writing of the filing of any 
such complaint promptly after it has been 
so filed. Within 15 days after the receipt 
of such notice by the President, the Presi- 
dent shall file such recommendation or de- 
cision in the Emergency Court of Appeals, 
together with the record and statement of 
findings of the local board or of the Presi- 
dent and such statement as the President 
may desire to make as to his views on the 
matter. The statement of the President may 
be accompanied by such supporting infor- 
mation as the President deems appropriate. 
Thereupon, the Emergency Court of Appeals 
shall have jurisdiction to enter, within 60 
days after the date of its receipt of such 
recommendation or decision from the Presi- 
dent (or within such additional period of 
not more than 30 days as the court may find 
necessary in exceptional cases), an order ap- 
proving or disapproving the recommendation 
of the local board or decision of the Presi- 
dent. The recommendation, record, and 
statement of findings of the local board or 
decision, record, and statement of findings of 
the President, as the case may be, together 
with the statement and supporting informa- 
tion filed by the President, shall constitute 
the record before the court. If the court 
determines that the recommendation or de- 
cision is not in accordance with law, or that 
the evidence in the record before the court, 
including such additional, evidence as may 
be adduced before the court, is not of suffi- 
cient weight to justify such recommenda- 
tion or decision, the court shall enter an 
order disapproving such recommendation or 
decision; otherwise it shall enter an order 
approving such recommendation or decision. 
The judgment and decree of the court shall 
be final. The powers heretofore granted by 
law to the Emergency Court of Appeals are 
hereby continued for purposes of exercise of 
the jurisdiction granted by this subsection. 
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The court shall prescribe rules governing its 
procedure in such manner as to expedite the 
determination of cases of which it has juris- 
diction under this paragraph. The Presi- 
dent, the local board, representative groups 
of interested parties, and representatives of 
the State or States involved, shall be granted, 
to the extent determined by the court, an 
opportunity to be heard, by pleadings or 
otherwise, with right to be represented by 
counsel. 

“+(5) Any recommendation to which para- 
graph (4) applies, if an order of disapproval 
thereof has not been entered by the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals within the time pre- 
scribed in such paragraph, shall be carried 
out by the President— 

“*(A) if it is with respect to a matter re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (A), so that the 
decontrol is effected, retroactively if neces- 
sary, on the date recommended by the local 
board, but not before 60 days after the date 
of the receipt of such recommendation by 
the President: Provided, That during the pe- 
riod of 90 days beginning with the date on 
which such decontrol is effected, the regu- 
lations and orders with respect to practices 
relating to the recovery of possession of hous- 
ing accommodations issued under section 209 
of this title shall be in effect as though such 
decontrol had not been effected; and 

“*(B) if it is with respect to a matter re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (B), within 20 
days after such time has expired; and 

“*(C) if it is with respect to a matter re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (C), so that the 
adjustment of maximum rents is effected, 
retroactively if necessary, on the date recom- 
mended by the local board, but not before 
30 days after the receipt of the recommenda- 
tion by the President. 

“*(6) In addition to employees furnished 
under paragraph (2), local boards are hereby 
authorized to employ such attorneys as may 
be necessary for purposes of hearings and 
court proceedings under this subsection. At- 
torneys shall be paid not to exceed $25 per 
day when actually employed, and shall be 
allowed necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses. 

““(e) The provisions of this title shall cease 
to be in effect at the close of April 30, 1955, 
or upon the date of a proclamation by the 
President or upon the date specified in a con- 
current resolution by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, declaring that the further continuance 
of the authority granted by this title is not 
necessary because of the existence of an 
emergency, whichever date is the earlier; ex- 
cept that as to rights or liabilities incurred 
prior to such termination date, the provisions 
of this title and regulations, orders, and re- 
quirements thereunder shall be treated as 
still remaining in force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit or action with 
respect to any such right or liability. 

“*(f) Nothing in this title shall be inter- 
preted or construed to authorize the Presi- 
dent to prohibit, in the case of any rental 
agreement hereafter entered into, the de- 
mand, collection, or retention of a security 
deposit, if said deposit does not exceed the 
rent for 1 month in addition to the otherwise 
authorized collection of rent in advance, if 
the demand, collection, or retention of such 
a security deposit was an accepted rental 
practice, prior to January 30, 1942, in the area 
in which the premises are located, or was 
customarily required before that date by the 
same landlord in the renting of the particular 
housing accommodations inyolved, and if the 
tenant is allowed, under the terms of the 
rental agreement, to occupy the premises for 
the period covered by the security deposit 
without further payment of rent. 

“*(g) The President on his own initiative 
or on recommendation of a local advisory 
board is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish or reestablish maximum rents on 
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any class of housing accommodations or on 
all housing accommodations, in any area or 
any portion of any area (notwithstanding the 
provisions contained in section 202 (c) of 
the act) if in his judgment the need for 
establishing or reestablishing such maximum 
rents exists because (i) a scarcity of rental 
housing generally or a class of rental housing 
has developed as a result of national defense 
activity, or (ii) employment or other condi- 
tions have changed to such an extent as to 
make the supply of rental housing generally 
or a class of rental housing inadequate to 
meet the demand, or (iii) rents on housing 
generally or on a particular class of hous- 
ing have increased or are about to increase 
unreasonably. In establishing any maximum 
rent for any housing accommodations under 
this paragraph, the President shall give due 
consideration to the rents prevailing for 
such housing accommodations or comparable 
housing accommodations, on such date as he 
deems appropriate, not earlier than Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, and he shall make adjustments 
for such relevant factors as he shall de- 
termine and deem to be of general appli- 
cability in respect of such accommodations, 
including increases or decreases in property 
taxes and other costs within such defense- 
rental area. 

“*(h) Consistent with the other provisions 
of this act, all affected agencies, departments, 
and establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall establish and administer rents 
and service charges for quarters supplied to 
Federal employees and members of the uni- 
formed services furnished quarters on a 
rental basis in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Bureau of the Budget. 


“*PROTEST AND REVIEW 


“ ‘Sec. 205. (a) At any time within 6 months 
after the effective date of any regulation or 
order relating to rent controls under this 
act, or in the case of new grounds arising 
after the effective date of any such regula- 
tion or order, within 6 months after such 
new grounds arise, any person subject to any 
provision of such regulation or order may, 
in accordance with regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the President, file a protest spe- 
cifically setting forth objections to any such 
provision and affidavits or other written evi- 
dence in support of such objections. State- 
ments in support of any such regulation or 
order may be received and incorporated in 
the transcript of the proceedings at such 
times and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the President. 
Within a reasonable time after the filing 
of any protest under this section, but in no 
event more than 30 days after such filing, the 
President shall either grant or deny such 
protest in whole or in part, notice such pro- 
test for hearing, or provide an opportunity 
to present further evidence in connection 
therewith. In the event that the President 
denies any such protest in whole or in part, 
he shall inform the protestant of the 
grounds upon which such decision is based, 
and of any economic data and other facts 
of which the President has taken official 
notice. 

“*(b) In the administration of this title, 
the President may take official notice of eco- 
nomic data and other facts, including facts 
found by him as a result of action taken 
under section 207 of this act. 

“*(c) Any proceedings under this section 
may be limited by the President to the 
filing of affidavits, or other written evidence, 
and the filing of briefs: Provided, however, 
That, upon the request of the protestant, any 
protest filed in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section shall, before denial in 
whole or in part, be considered by a board 
of review consisting of one or more officers 
or employees of the United States designated 
by the President in accordance with regula- 
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tions to be promulgated by him. Such regu< 
lations shall provide that the board of re- 
view may conduct hearings and hold sessions 
in the District of Columbia or any other 
place, as a board, or by subcommittees there- 
of, and shall provide that, upon the request 
of the protestants and upon a showing that 
material facts would be adduced thereby, 
subpenas shall issue to procure the evidence 
of persons, or the production of documents, 
or both. The President shall cause to be 
presented to the board such evidence, in- 
cluding economic data, in the form of affi- 
davits or otherwise, as he deems appropriate 
in support of the provision against which 
the protest is filed. The protestant shall 
be accorded an opportunity to present re- 
buttal evidence in writing and oral argu- 
ment before the board, and the board shall 
make written recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. The protestant shall be informed of 
the recommendations of the board and, in 
the event that the President rejects such 
recommendations in whole or in part, shall 
be informed of the reasons for such rejec+ 
tion. 

“'(d) Any protest filed under this section 
shall be granted or denied by the President, 
or granted in part and the remainder of 
it denied within a reasonable time after it is 
filed. Any protestant who is aggrieved by 
undue delay on the part of the President 
in disposing of his protest may petition 
the Emergency Court of Appeals for relief; 
and such court shall have jurisdiction by 
appropriate order to require the President 
to dispose of such protest within such time 
as may be fixed by the court. If the Presi- 
dent does not act finally within the time 
fixed by the court, the protest shall be 
deemed to be denied at the expiration of 
that period. 

“‘*(e) Any person who is aggrieved by the 
denial or partial denial of his protest may, 
within 30 days after such dental, file a com- 
plaint with the Emergency Court of Appeals 
specifying his objections and praying that 
the regulation or order protested be enjoined 
or set aside in whole or in part. A copy of 
such complaint shall forthwith be served 
on the President, who shall certify and file 
with such court a transcript of such portions 
of the proceedings in connection with the 
protest as are material under the complaint. 
Such transcript shall include a statement 
setting forth, so far as practicable, the econ- 
omic data and other facts of which the 
President has taken official notice. Upon 
such filing, the court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of the proceeding and of all 


“questions determined therein, and shall have 


the power to grant such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and proper; | 
to permanently enjoin or set aside, in whole 
or in part, the regulation or order or the 
amendment of or supplement to the regula- 
tion or order protested; to make and enter 
upon the pleadings, evidence, testimony and 
proceedings set forth in such transcript a 
decree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing 
as so modified, or setting aside in whole or 
in part the order of the President; to dismiss 
the petition; or to remand the proceeding to 
the President for further action in accord- 
ance with the court’s decree: Provided, That 
the regulation or order may be modified or 
rescinded by the President at any time not- 
withstanding the pendency of such com- 
plaint. No objection to such regulation or 
order, and no evidence in support of any 
objection thereto, shall be considered by 
the court, unless such objection shall have 
been set forth by the complainant in the 
protest, or such evidence shall be contained 
in the transcript. The findings of the Pres- 
ident with respect to questions of fact, if 
supported by substantial evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive. If application is made to the court 
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by either party for leave to introduce addi- 
tional evidence which was either offered to 
the President and not admitted, or which 
could not reasonably have been offered to 
the President or included by the President in 
such proceedings, and the court determines 
that such evidence should be admitted, the 
court shall order the evidence to be presented 
to the President. The President shall 
promptly receive the same, and such other 
evidence as he deems necessary or proper, 
and thereupon he shall certify and file with 
the court a transcript thereof and any modi- 
fication made in the regulation or order as 
a result thereof; except that on request of 
the President, any such evidence shall be 
presented directly to the court. 

“*(f) The Emergency Court of Appeals is 
hereby continued for the purpose of the 
exercise of the jurisdiction granted by this 
title, with the powers herein specified, to- 
gether with the powers heretofore granted by 
law to such court which are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title. The court 
shall have the powers of a district court 
with respect to the jurisdiction conferred on 
it by this title. So far as necessary to deci- 
sion, the court shall decide all relevant ques- 
tions of law, interpret constitutional and 
statutory provisions, interpret the meaning 
or applicability of the terms of any official 
action under this title or under this act, as 
amended, of which this title is a part and 
with respect to this title. The court shall 
exercise its powers and prescribe rules gov- 
erning its procedure in such manner as to 
expedite the determination of cases of 
which it has jurisdiction under this title. 

“‘(g) Within 30 days after entry of a 
judgment, or order, interlocutory or final, by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, a petition 
for a writ of certiorari may be filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
thereupon the judgment or order shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court in 
the same manner as a Judgment of a United 
States court of appeals as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. The 
Supreme Court shall advance on the docket 
and expedite the disposition of all causes 
filed therein pursuant to this subsection. 
The Emergency Court of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court upon review of judgments 
and orders of the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals, shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine the validity of any such regula- 
tion or order issued under this act. Except 
as provided in this section, no court, Federal, 
State, or Territorial, shall have jurisdiction 
or power to consider the validity of any such 
regulation or order, or to stay, restrain, en- 
join or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
provision of this act, authorizing the issu- 
ance of such regulations or orders or any 
provision of any such regulation or order, 
or to restrain or enjoin the enforcement of 
any such provision. 

“*(h) (1) Within 30 days after arraign- 
ment, or such additional time as the court 
may allow for good cause shown, in any 
criminal proceeding, and within 5 days after 
judgment in any civil or criminal proceeding 
brought pursuant to section 206 or 207 of this 
act, or section 371 of title 18, United States 
Code, involving alleged violations of any pro- 
vision of any such regulation or order, the 
defendant may apply to the court in which 
the proceeding is pending for leave to file in 
the Emergency Court of Appeals a complaint 
against the President setting forth objec- 
tions to the validity of any provision which 
the defendant is alleged to have violated or 
conspired to violate. The court in which 
the proceeding is pending shall grant such 
leave with respect to any objection which it 
finds is made in good faith and with respect 
to which it finds there is reasonable and sub- 
stantial excuse for the defendant's failure 
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to present such objection in a protest filed 
in accordance with this section, Upon the 
filing of a complaint pursuant to and within 
30 days after the granting of such leave, the 
Emergency Court of Appeals shall have juris- 
diction to enjoin or set aside in whole or in 
part the provision of the regulation or order 
complained of or to dismiss the complaint. 
The court may authorize the introduction of 
evidence, either to the President or directly 
to the court, in accordance with subsection 
(e) of this section. The provisions of sub- 
sections (f) and (g) of this section shall be 
applicable with respect to any proceeding in- 
stituted in accordance with this subsection. 

“*(2) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to section 206 or 207 of this act, or section 
371 of title 18, United States Code, involving 
an alleged violation of any provision of any 
such regulation or order, the court shall stay 
the proceeding— 

“*(1) during the period within which a 
complaint may be filed in the Emergency 
Court of Appeals pursuant to leave granted 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection with 
respect to such provision; 

“*(ii) during the pendency of any pro- 
test properly filed by the defendant under 
this section, prior to the institution of the 
proceeding under section 206 or 207 of this 
act, or section 371 of title 18, United States 
Code, setting forth objections to the validity 
of such provision which the court finds to 
have been made in good faith; and 

“'(iii) during the pendency of any judi- 
cial proceeding instituted by the defendant 
under this section with respect to such pro- 
test or instituted by the defendant under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection with respect 
to such provision, and until the expiration 
of the time allowed in this section for the 
taking of further proceedings with respect 
thereto. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
paragraph, stays shall be granted thereunder 
in civil proceedings only after judgment and 
upon application made within 5 days after 
judgment. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this paragraph, in the case of a proceeding 
under section 207 (b) of this act, the court 
granting a stay under this paragraph shall 
issue a temporary injunction or restraining 
order enjoining or restraining, during the 
period of the stay, violations by the defend- 
ant of any provision of the regulation or 
order involved in the proceeding. If any 
provision of a regulation or order is deter- 
mined to be invalid by judgment of the 
Emergency Court of Appeals which has be- 
come effective in accordance with section 
205 (f) of this act, any proceeding pending 
in any court shall be dismissed, and any 
judgment in such proceeding vacated, to the 
extent that such proceeding or judgment is 
based upon violation of such provision. Ex- 
cept as provided in this subsection, the 
pendency of any protest under section 205 
of this act, or judicial proceeding under this 
section, shall not be grounds for staying any 
proceeding brought pursuant to section 206 
or 207 of this act, or section 371 of title 18, 
United States Code; nor, except as provided 
in this subsection, shall any retroactive effect 
be given to any judgment setting aside a pro- 
vision of a regulation or order issued under 
this title, 

“RECOVERY OF DAMAGES 


“ ‘Sec. 206. (a) Any person who demands, 
accepts, receives, or retains any payment of 
rent in excess of the maximum rent pre- 
scribed under the provisions of this act, or 
any regulation, order, or requirement there- 
under, shall be liable to the person from 
whom such payment is demanded, accepted, 
received, or retained (or shall be liable to the 
United States as hereinafter provided) for 
reasonable attorney’s fees and costs as de- 
termined by the court, plus liquidated dam- 
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ages in the amounts of (1) $50, or (2) not 
more than three times the amount by which 
the payment or payments demanded, ac- 
cepted, received, or retained exceed the max- 
imum rent which could lawfully be de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained, as 
the court in its discretion may determine, 
whichever in either case may be the greater 
amount: Provided, That the amount of such 
liquidated damages shall be the amount of 
the overcharge or overcharges if the defend- 
ant proves that the violation was neither 
willful nor the result of failure to take prac- 
ticable precautions against the occurrence of 
the violation. 

“‘(b) Any person who unlawfully evicts a 
tenant shall be liable to the person so evicted 
{or shall be liable to the United States as 
hereinafter provided) for reasonable attor- 
ney’s fees and costs as determined by the 
court, plus liquidated damages in the 
amounts of (1) one month's rent or $50, 
whichever is greater, or (2) not more than 
three times such monthly rent, or $150, 
whichever is greater: Provided, That the 
amount of such liquidated damages shall 
be the amount of one month's rent or $50, 
whichever is greater, if the defendant proves 
that the violation was neither willful nor 
the result of failure to take practicable pre- 
cautions against the occurrence of the viola- 
tion. 

“*(c) Suit to recover liquidated damages 
as provided in this section may be brought 
in any Federal court of competent jurisdic- 
tion regardless of the amount involved, or 
in any State or Territorial court of competent 
jurisdiction, within one year after the date 
of violation: Provided, That if the person 
from whom such payment is demanded, ac- 
cepted, received, or retained, or the person 
wrongfully evicted, either fails to institute 
an action under this section within 30 days 
from the date of the occurrence of the viola- 
tion or is not entitled for any reason to 
bring the action, the United States may settle 
the claim arising out of the violation or 
within 1 year after the date of violation may 
institute such action. If such claim is settled 
or such action is instituted, the person from 
whom such payment is demanded, accepted, 
received, or retained, or the person wrong- 
fully evicted, shall thereafter be barred from 
bringing an action for the same violation or 
violations. For the purposes of determining 
the amount of liquidated damages to be 
awarded to the plaintiff in an action brought 
under subsection (a) of this section, all 
violations alleged in an action under said 
subsection (a) which were committed by the 
defendant with respect to the plaintiff prior 
to the bringing of such an action shall be 
deemed to constitute one violation and, in 
such action under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the amount demanded, accepted, re- 
ceived, or retained in connection with such 
one violation shall be deemed to be the ag- 
gregate amount demanded, received, accept- 
ed, or retained in connection with all such 
violations. A judgment for damages or on 
the merits in any action under either sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section shall be a 
bar to any recovery under the same subsec- 
tion of this section in any other action 
against the same defendant on account of 
any violation with respect to the same per- 
son prior to the institution of the action in 
which such judgment was rendered. 

“PROHIBITION AND ENFORCEMENT 

" ‘SEC. 207. (a) (1) It shall be unlawful for 
any person to demand, accept, receive, or re- 
tain any rent for the use or occupancy of any 
controlled housing accommodations in ex- 
cess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
this act, or otherwise to do or omit to do any 
act, in violation of this act, or of any regula- 
tion or order or requirement under this act, 
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or to offer, solicit, attempt, or agree to do any 
of the foregoing. 

“*(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to evict, remove, or exclude, or cause to be 
evicted, removed, or excluded, any tenant 
from any controlled housing accommodations 
in any manner or upon any grounds except 
as authorized or permitted by the provisions 
of this act or any regulation, order, or re- 
quirement thereunder, and-any person who 
lawfully gains possession from a tenant of 
any controlled housing accommodations, and 
thereafter fails fully to comply with such 
requirements or conditions as may have been 
imposed for such possession by the provi- 
sions of this act or any regulation, order, or 
requirement thereunder, shall also be deemed 
to have unlawfully evicted such tenant and 
shall be liable to such tenant, or to the 
United States, as provided in this act. 

“*(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
President any person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of any 
provision of this act, or any regulation or 
order issued thereunder, the United States 
may make application to any Federal, State, 
or Territorial court of competent jurisdiction 
for an order enjoining such acts or practices, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing that such 
person has engaged or is about to engage in 
any such acts or practices a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order shall be granted without bond. 

“*(c) Any proceeding brought in a Federal 
court under section 206 or under subsection 
(b). of this section may be brought in any 
district in which any part of any act or trans- 
action constituting the violation occurred, 
or may be brought in the district in which 
the defendant resides or transacts business. 
The district courts shall have jurisdiction of 
criminal proceedings for violations of this 
title, or any regulation or order issued there- 
under. Such criminal proceedings may be 
brought in any district in which any part of 
any act or transaction constituting the vio- 
lation occurred. (Process in such cases, 
criminal or civil, may be served in any dis- 
trict wherein the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business or wherever the defendant may 
be found.) Any such court shall advance on 
the docket and expedite the disposition of 
any criminal or other proceeding brought be- 
fore it. No costs shall be assessed against 
the President or the United States Govern- 
ment in any proceeding under this act. 

“*(d) No person shall be liable for dam- 
ages or penalties in any Federal, State, or 
Territorial court, on any grounds for or in 
respect of anything done or omitted to be 
Gone in good faith pursuant to any provision 
of this act or any regulation, order, or re- 
quirement thereunder notwithstanding that 
subsequently such provision, regulation, 
order, or requirement may be modified, re- 
scinded, or determined to be invalid. The 
United States may intervene in any such suit 
or action wherein a party relies for ground 
of relief or defense upon this act or any reg- 
ulation, order, or requirement thereunder. 

“*(e) Attorneys appointed by the Presi- 
dent may, under such authority as may be 
granted by the Attorney General, appear for 
and represent the United States in any case 
arising under this act. 

“*(f) (1) The President is authorized to 
make such studies and investigations, to con- 
duct such hearings, and to obtain such in- 
formation, as he deemes necessary or proper 
to assist him in prescribing any regulation 
or order under this act, or in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of this act and regula- 
tions and orders prescribed thereunder. 

“*(2) For the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation under this subsection, the Presi- 
dent is further authorized, by regulation or 
order, to require any person who rents or 
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offers for rent or acts as broker or agent for 
the rental of any controlled housing ac- 
commodations (A) to furnish information 
under oath or affirmation or otherwise, (B) 
to make and keep records and other docu- 
ments and to make reports, and (C) to 
permit the inspection and copying of records 
and other documents and the inspection of 
controlled housing accommodations. 

“*(3) For the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation under this subsection, the Presi- 
dent may by subpena require any person 
to appear and testify or to appear and pro- 
duce documents, or both, at any designated 
place. Any person subpenaed under this 
subsection shall have the right to make a 
record of his testimony and be represented 
by counsel, and shall be paid the same fee 
and mileage as are paid witnesses in the 
United States district courts. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the President, or 
any officer or employee under his jurisdic- 
tion designated by him, may administer 
oaths and affirmations. 

“*(4) The production of a person’s docu- 
ments at any place other than his place of 
business shall not be required under this 
subsection in any case in which, prior to 
the return date specified in the subpena 
issued with respect thereto, such person 
either has furnished the President with a 
copy of such documents (certified by such 
person under oath to be a true and cor- 
rected copy), or has entered into a stipula- 
tion with the President as to the informa- 
tion contained in such documents. 

“*(5) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena served upon, any person 
under this subsection, the United States 
district court for any district in which such 
person is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the United States, 
and after notice to such person and hearing, 
shall have jurisdiction to issue an order re- 
quiring such person to appear and give 
testimony or to appear and produce docu- 
ments, or both; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

“*(6) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or producing docu- 
ments or from complying with any other 
requirement under this subsection because 
of his privilege against self-incrimination, 
but the immunity provisions of the Com- 
pulsory Testimony Act of February 11, 1893 
(49 U. S. C. 46), shall apply with respect to 
any individual who specifically claims such 
privilege. 

“‘(g) The President shall not publish or 
disclose any information obtained under this 
act that such President deems confidential 
or with reference to which a request for 
confidential treatment is made by the per- 
son furnishing such information unless he 
determines that the withholding thereof is 
contrary to the public interest. 

“*(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to remove or attempt to remove from any 
controlled housing accommodations the ten- 
ant or occupant thereof or to refuse to renew 
the lease or agreement for the use of such 
accommodations, because such tenant or oc- 
cupant has taken, or proposes to take, action 
authorized or required by this act or any 
regulation, order, or requirement thereunder, 


“ ‘MAINTENANCE OF ACTIONS FOR CERTAIN 
ALLEGED PAST VIOLATIONS 

“Sec. 208. No action or proceeding, in- 
volving any alleged violation of maximum 
Price Regulation No. 188, issued under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be maintained in any court, 
or judgment thereon executed or otherwise 
proceeded on, if a court of competent juris- 
diction has found, or by opinion had de- 
clared, that the person alleged to have com- 
mitted such violation acted in good faith 
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and that application to such person of the 
“actual delivery” provisions of such regula- 
tion would result or has resulted in extreme 
hardship. } 
“ ‘PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND APPROPRIATIONS 
“ ‘Sec. 209. (a) The President shall admin- 
ister the powers, duties, and functions con- 
ferred upon him by this act through such 
officer or agency of the Government as he 
may designate. The President shall make 
such provisions as he shall deem appropri- 
ate for the termination and liquidation of 
the affairs of the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion. For the purposes of determining the 
status of employees transferred to an agency 
administering functions provided for in this 
act, they shall be deemed to be transferred 
in connection with a transfer of functions. 
“*(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 
“ ‘EVICTION OF TENANTS 
“Sec. 210. Whenever in the judgment of 
the President. such action is necessary or 
proper in order to effectuate the purposes of 
this act, he may, by regulation or order, reg- 
ulate or prohibit speculative or manipula- 
tive practices or renting or leasing practices 
(including practices relating to recovery of 
possession) in connection with any con- 
trolled housing accommodations, which in 
his judgment are equivalent to or are likely 
to result in rent increases inconsistent with 
the purposes of this act. 
“ ‘ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT INAPPLICABLE 
“Sec. 211. Section 2 (a) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, as amended, is amend- 
ed by inserting after “Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940;” the following: ““Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947;". 
“ “APPLICATION 
“ ‘Sec, 212. The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the several States and to the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States but shall not be applicable to the 
District of Columbia, 
“ ‘EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 
“ ‘Sec. 213. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which this act is 
enacted.” 
“e . . . . 
“Src. 3. Title III of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 
“*Trrie ITI—MISCELLANEOUS 
“‘Sec 301. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to require any person to offer any 
housing accommodations for rent. 
“ “SHORT TITLE d 
“Sec, 302. This act may be cited as the | 
“Housing and Rent Act of 1947.” 
“ ‘SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS À 
“ ‘Sec. 303. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act, and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be af- 
fected thereby.’ S 
“e . s s a 
“Sec. 4. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which it is enacted.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the read 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I wonder if the gentleman from Illinois, 
gracious and considerate as he always 
is, would object to a request that furs; 
ther reading of his amendment be dise 
pensed with, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would wel- 
come it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the gentleman’s amendment be dispensed 
with but that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not intend to take more of 
the time of the committee than is nec- 
essary. This amendment is the bill 
originally introduced in the House by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Apponizio], the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. DoLLINGER], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT], and 
myself. In the proposed amendment we 
have cut down the time, however, to an 
extension of 1 year. 

This amendment merely gives the 
President of the United States the au- 
thority to control, decontrol, and recon- 
trol, as emergencies may arise and situ- 
ations may change. I think it is a 
measure that will contribute to the sta- 
bility of real estate. Real-estate men 
say that trends in real estate run for 
18 years; that was the testimony before 
our committee. I asked the representa- 
tive of one of the large real estate groups, 
a witness before our committee, when 
the present trend started, and he said 
in 1935. Now, this is 1953; 18 years have 
passed, and if the chart of the rises and 
falls in values of real estate is an ac- 
curate chart, then we are due for a 
real estate decline. When that decline 
comes anything can happen, and I think 
we should give the President of the 
United States the authority to control, 
recontrol, and decontrol. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, a valued member of the committee. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. I think the gentle- 
man is entirely right in his views. Iam 
going to support his amendment com- 
pletely. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is supporting his own amendment, 
because he worked on it probably harder 
than any of us. I might add that there 
is no more diligent and able member of 
the committee than the gentleman from 
New York. 

CHICAGO CITY COUNCIL ACTS 


Today I received word that the City 
Council of Chicago last night by a sub- 
stantial majority vote petitioned the 
Congress of the United States to extend 
Federal rent control. The aldermen of 
Chicago are very close to the people and 
to the needs of Chicago. I think we 
should give them the respect that is due 
fellow legislators. They, on the mu- 
nicipal level, are representing the will 
of the people in the same way that we 
contribute on the national level to the 
functioning of our democracy. 

Unfortunately, Chicago has not been 
accorded by the State legislature the 
authority to pass its own rent-control 
‚ordinance. The general assembly at 
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Springfield has killed the necessary en- 
abling act, despite the overwhelming 
sentiment favoring it among the people 
of Chicago. 

Chicago is at the mercy of downstate 
Illinois, because while our State consti- 
tution provides for equal representation, 
with redistricting according to shifting 
population, the downstate-controlled 
legislature continues year after year to 
disobey the constitution. It is a shame- 
ful condition. The result is that while 
Chicago has more than half the popula- 
tion of Illinois its vote in the general 
assembly is almost negligible. 

While Chicago suffers in a greater 
measure, this situation is not peculiar 
to Chicago and to Illinois. Those who 
believe in States’ rights necessarily must 
hold to the principle of local govern- 
ment to the maximum extent possible. 
If the rural and small-town areas of 
large States continue to hold metro- 
politan communities in a straitjacket, 
fiagrantly disobeying the mandates of 
State constitutions to deny equal repre- 
sentation to metropolitan voters, it is 
inevitable that sooner or later the prob- 
lem will come before the Congress. But 
it is not my purpose to enter at this time 
into a discussion of the procedure neces- 
sary in such eventuality. I merely point 
out that a great wrong cannot continue 
indefinitely to be worked on any segment 
of our population; and when the wrong 
is aided and abetted by. the governing 
body of a State in defiance of its own 
laws and the national welfare is thus 
imperiled, its redress is properly the 
business of the Congress. 

In the present instance Chicago has 
been left high and dry by a State legis- 
lature in which Chicago does not have 
the representation to which it is entitled 
under the State constitution. In this 
situation the people of Chicago, acting 
through their representatives in the city 
council, come to us. The amendment 
that I have presented conforms with the 
wishes and will of Chicago as expressed 
in the petition to us adopted at last 
night’s meeting of the City Council of 
Chicago. 

NINETY-DAY REPRIEVE 


I do not expect the amendment to 
pass. When the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky was defeated it 
was a foregone conclusion that the Re- 
publican leadership had gone the limit 
in the concession it would make. The 
Spence amendment was in fact the 
Eisenhower amendment. If the Repub- 
licans in the House would only go half 
way across the street, and then reluc- 
tantly, to shake hands with their own 
President, I could not expect them to be 
too polite and cordial with the elected 
municipal representatives of the city of 
Chicago. 

I have no illusions. There is no great 
happiness among my Republican col- 
leagues over the concession to the Presi- 
dent that reluctantly has been wrung 
from them. Rent control was to die on 
April 30—a week from now—the word 
was out—eviction notices were in the 
hands of tenants—everything was ready 
for the kill. 
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Now there will be a 90-day reprieve. 
It has been worth the fight, even though: 
it is all too little. It has been a hard 
fight, a fight against odds that at first 
seemed impossible to surmount, but even 
as little as 3 months of freedom from the 
fear of eviction for men and women and 
children unable to help themselves is 
something of a reward for the effort. 
At any rate I for one will sleep easier on 
the night of April 30. The eviction no- 
tices as of April 30 on the morning of 
May 1 will be merely harmless scraps 
of paper. 

POWER IN THE PRESIDENT 


My amendment is offered in a sincere 
effort to give the Republicans the means 
of preventing another crash such as 
wrecked the administration of President 
Hoover. Briefiy, it gives the President 
the power to control, recontrol, and de- 
control as situations may change and 
emergencies may arise. 

I might say that this amendment is 
merely an expression of my confidence in 
the intention of the President of the 
United States to meet the very difficult 
problems that are certain to arise during 
his administration. I have in mind the 
conditions that followed the collapse of 
the construction boom beginning in 1929, 
when the people who had invested their 
money in real-estate properties were 
washed out. And I see many signs today 
that are alarmingly similar to the signs 
that obtained at that time. 

If the President is going to meet the 
problems and the crises that will arise, 
as they did in that period, he must have 
a large range of authority. This amend- 
ment gives him a wide range of power. 
That, in a nutshell, is what the amend- 
ment does. 

I want to say at the outset that this 
is as much in the interest of the land- 
lords as of the tenants. I think it is 
more in the interest of the landlords. 
I will be challenged in that statement by 
most landlords who are themselves the 
victims of speculative real-estate inter- 
ests. The small landlord will discover, 
perhaps when it is too late, that in op- 
posing Federal rent control where it was 
necessary, he was taken for a ride by the 
speculators who have no real concern 
either for landlords or for tenants. What 
happened in the late twenties will hap- 
pen again. When it does, the property 
owners will again be joined with the 
renters, indignantly and futilely protest- 
ing their exploitation. 

AGAINST SPECULATION 


One of the purposes of the amendment 
is to prevent speculative, unwarranted, 
and abnormal increases in rents. Let us 
look at this phase strictly from the point 
of view of the landlord. In the large 
cities the sale price of an apartment 
building is usually fixed by multiplying 
gross rentals by a figure arbitrarily fixed 
by real-estate persons in the respective 
communities. Thus the new owner in 
a period of inflation comes into posses- 
sion with the expectancy of the con- 
tinued collection of inflated rentals to 
meet mortgage commitments, mainte- 
nance and other expenses, and return a 
yield on investment, Sooner or later de- 
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flation comes. The renters, no longer 
the recipients of inflated wages, are un- 
able to make the old rent payments. 
Then we have all over again that which 
happened some 20 years ago. 

Housing should be separated as far as 
is humanly possible from speculation. 
This is sound public policy. 

I think it will be illuminating to take 
a specific case. I have before me a 
letter relating to a four-story apartment 
building on 64th Street in the district 
that I represent on the south side of 
Chicago. Six years ago this building was 
purchased by the present owner for 
$70,000. There were 48 apartments in 
the building at the time of its purchase 
6 years ago. Now there are 116 apart- 
ments, the increase being brought about 
by reconyersions. An apartment in the 
basement which rented for $35 a month 
was made into two apartments, each 
now renting for $15 a week. The new 
scale of rentals brings in a total of $135 
a month in lieu of the $35 previously re- 
ceived. In 6 years the owner, I am in- 
formed, has paid out the entire invest- 
ment in the building. 

If rent control in Chicago should end 
on April 30 of this year this owner has 
already notified his tenants of drastic 
increases which he proposes to impose. 
Some of the tenants, having nowhere to 
move, will remain and continue in some 
manner to meet the rental demands until 
an inevitable deflation in wages renders 
it utterly. impossible. Meanwhile, the 
owner of this building, on the basis of 
the gross rentals received, very likely will 
make a sale to a new purchaser at a 
handsome profit. He will get out with 
his entire original investment returned 
to him from the profits he made during 
a period of Federal rent control, and 
with a handsome profit to boot on his 
sale of the property on the basis of in- 
creased rentals immediately following 
the termination of Federal rent control. 
The new purchaser will be left to hold 
the bag. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues 
on this committee, there is nothing in 
this to make sense. We are rendering 
no service either to the landlord or to 
the tenant by throwing them both into 
the jaws of the real-estate speculators, 

CRASH OF THE THIRTIES 


Mr. Chairman, I know only too well 
what happened when deflation hit real 
estate in the early thirties. Billions of 
dollars of the savings of our people in 
Chicago had been put into what were 
then called gold real-estate bonds. 
Other savings were put into the purchase 
of equities. Then came the deflation. 
All of these people were washed out and 
the properties foreclosed. They in- 
cluded most of our large hotels in Chi- 
cago and most of our large apartment 
buildings and our office buildings. 
These buildings today are in the hands 
of people who bought them after the 
foreclosures and bankruptcies for very 
little money, but the real money that 
went into their building and financing 
came from the savings of people of Chi- 
cago, most of whom died penniless. We 
are about to have that happen again. 
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My amendment can do much to pre- 
vent it. 
OTHER PURPOSES SOUGHT 


Another purpose of the amendment is 
to protect persons with relatively fixed 
and limited incomes. Such persons 
comprise a great ‘majority of my con- 
stituents, including those dependent on 
life insurance, annuities, and pensions. 
An unwarranted increase in rents would 
result in an undue impairment of their 
standard of living.” It is not defensible 
in sound public policy that in a time of 
acute housing shortage they should be 
subjected to the possibility of uncon- 
trolled avarice. I have said the possi- 
bility, and I stop there. Granted that 
the present owner will not in good con- 
science demand an unwarranted in- 
crease; but if he sells, and at an inflated 
figure, what about the new purchaser? 
To meet his commitments he must make 
demands on tenants which to him under 
the circumstances in which he finds him- 
self do not seem unwarranted. It is a 
fatal spiral. It can be avoided only if 
Federal controls are continued until the 
housing supply has caught up with the 
demand. 

Another purpose is to prevent the dis- 
ruption of production due to the inabil- 
ity of employees to find adequate hous- 
ing. Let me cite an instance. It is that 
of a man and his wife living in the dis- 
trict I represent, employed in a factory 
in another part of town. This factory is 
engaged exclusively in the production of 
material for national defense. Includ- 
ing time waiting for buses and street- 
cars, this couple spend 4 hours per work- 
ing day getting to and from their place 
of employment. The housing in the 
neighborhood of the factory is extremely 
limited. If rent control were termi- 
nated, the demand on the part of workers 
desiring to avoid 4 hours a day in trans- 
portation would be such that the rents 
in the neighborhood of the factory 
would skyrocket out of all reason. The 
result inevitably would be disastrous to 
the war effort. 


AID TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Federal rent control in Chicago should 
be continued because of its bearing upon 
the national defense. During World 
War Il—and I wish my dear colleagues 
would give me their attention here—dur- 
ing World War II the highest peak of 
employment in the Chicago area was 
1,010,000 men and women working in 
manufacturing industries. Today there 
are 1.1 million manufacturing employees. 
All the big World War II defense plants 
in the region are booming, says the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. As one official put it, “There are 
no ghost plants here.” 

The Chicago metropolitan area has a 
bigger investment in war work than any 
other in the country, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. Chicago has become the lead- 
ing manufacturer of machinery and ma- 
chine parts in all the United States of 
America. Increased steel production has 
put the Chicago metropolitan area with- 
in a hair's breadth of equaling Pitts- 
burgh, The commerce association pre- 
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dicts that in another year Chicago's 
steel-production figures will pass Pitts- 
burgh’s. 

In the last 2 years, over $600 million 
has been spent in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area in the construction of new 
plants, expansion of existing ones, the 
purchase of land for future develop- 
ments, and the acquisition of lands by 
lease or purchase for industrial purposes. 

This tremendous investment in ex- 
panded industry is wasted if, because of 
a lack of adequate housing within the 
financial means of the workers, it is im- 
possible to man the expanded factories, 

I want to stop here to drive home the 
important point that while new con- 
struction in the Chicago area opened the 
year 1953 with a boom, the construction 
of homes and apartments declined while 
the production of commercial and indus- 
trial projects greatly increased. This is 
highly significant. We are going ahead 
with a tremendous industrial upsurge 
and we are making absolutely no provi- 
sion for new homes within the financial 
means of most of the workmen in these. 
expanded industries. And at this time, 
and under the conditions of a neglected 
housing shortage, it is proposed to end 
Federal rent control. I can conceive of 
no blow more devastating to the national 
defense effort. I am appalled to think 
that it should even be considered. 

Chicago cannot be classified as a criti- 
cal defense area because of the silly in- 


migration requirement. I say silly as it 


applies to a large city like Chicago, Here 
we have a city carrying a tremendous 
portion of the national defense work. 
Without the contribution to the national 
defense of the Chicago metropolitan 
area the whole program would be fatally 
retarded. 

Now, what difference is there between 
a worker that comes to Chicago to work 
on defense production and one who 
comes to wash dishes in a restaurant so 
that another, already resident in Chi- 
cago, can leave his restaurant employ- 
ment to do work for which he is quali- 
fied in a plant producing material for the 
national defense? The fact is that a big 
city like Chicago is in a sense one big 
family, with the chores distributed, to 
the end that a common objective can be 
obtained, 

CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out 
that 66 percent of all the rental dwellings 
which are subject to the limited Federal 
rent-control program are located in the 
5 States of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio; and that 
85 percent of such dwellings are located 
in these 5 States plus the 5 States of 
Missouri, Maryland, California, Con- 
necticut, and Minnesota. From this it is 
argued that rent control is really not a 
national program nor a proper activity 
for the Federal Government. 

In all fairness, several other statistics 
should be considered. 

The Federal program is now operative 
in 45 States and in Alaska and Puerto 
Rico, Including New York State and 
the District of Columbia—which have 
their own rent-control programs—60 
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percent of the 13,913,000 urban rental 
dwellings which were enumerated by the 
1950 census are now under rent control. 
Excluding New York State and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 50 percent of the 
urban rental dwellings are now under 
Federal rent control. 

When all of the rental dwellings sub- 
ject to the Federal rent-control pro- 
gram are considered, it is found that 55 
percent are located in the first 5 States, 
and 77 percent in the 10 States. 

These figures might well be compared 
with the distribution of the country’s 
urban population. Leaving New York 
aside, the first 5 States contain 33 per- 
cent of the total urban population, and 
the 10 States contain 54 percent of the 
total urban population. On the same 
basis the first 5 States have 34 percent 
of all the urban rental dwelling units, 
and the 10 States have 53 percent. 

Thus it is seen that while there is a 
concentration of the Federal rent- 
control program in these 10 States, there 
is also a concentration in the same 

. States of urban population and urban 
rental dwellings. 

More significant, however, is the fact 
that these particular States are the lo- 
cation of an important concentration of 
the Nation’s industrial capacity. Again 
leaving New York State out of considera- 
tion, the first 5 States have 42 percent 
of the Nation’s manufacturing facilities, 
and the 10 States together have 57 per- 


cent of this capacity—Value Added by- 


Manufacture, 1947 Census of Manufac- 
turing. 

Thus to a very large extent, the 
national distribution of the units which 
are subject to Federal rent control par- 
allels the national distribution of our 
defense-production potential. To the 
extent that it is desirable to extend the 
protection of rent control to defense 
workers who live in areas of housing 
shortage, this protection is needed just 
as much in small defense centers in pre- 
dominantly rural States as it is in the 
large cities in predominantly urban 
States. America’s industrial potential 
is nationwide. If the protection of rent 
control is required for defense workers, 
statutory authority should exist provid- 
ing for that protection wherever it is 
needed in the country—until and unless 
State or local laws are enacted which 
afford this protection on a State or lo- 
cality basis. 

HOARDING OF SPACE 


Rent control has often been attacked 
on the theory that it actually contributes 
to the housing shortage by causing poor 
use of available rental housing. Pro- 
ponents of this theory base their con- 
tention on a notion that rent ceilings 
and eviction provisions of the rent con- 
trol program permit single persons and 
small families to occupy more space than 
they need, thus preventing a landlord 
from renting his accommodations to 
larger families. 

This theory completely disregards a 
long standing and well-known rule that 
it is more economical for a landlord to 
rent to small families, couples, or single 
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persons than to families with a number 
of active children. In the absence of 
rent control, many landlords would 
choose their tenants in accordance with 
this rule, and there might well be fewer 
occupants in our apartments and rental 
houses rather than more. 

In fact, this is just what was shown 
by a survey completed in 1951 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This survey 
covered a large number of apartments 
which were newly completed in the last 
quarter of 1950, in nine representative 
cities. Rent controls did not apply to 
any of these apartments, and the land- 
lords were free to choose their tenants 
as they saw fit. On the average, the 
uncontrolled units had less occupants 
per room than the average for all rental 
units in the city. In 8 cities out of 9, 
a greater percentage of the new con- 
struction had less than one occupant per 
room than was true for all renal units. 
In all 9 cities, a greater percentage of 
uncontrolled units averaged three-quar- 
ters of a person per room or less than 
was true for the controlled units. These 
cities are Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York City, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and Washington, 
D.C. 

Real-estate-market analysts and other 
authorities on real estate recognize that 
during good times there is a tendency 
for housing consumers to escape crowded 
living conditions. In his book, Principles 
of Real Estate Management, published 
by the Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment, Chicago, Ill., James C. Downs, Jr., 
says: 

When an upswing in the economy takes 
place, the number of employed people in- 
creases sharply and the level of income of all 
the people likewise rises. This means an ex- 
panded demand for housing by people who 
suddenly find themselves able to support, in- 
dividual housing unit consumption (p. 52). 

AVERAGE FAMILY SIZE 


Still another facfor operating to de- 
crease occupancy per unit is the reduc- 
tion in the average family size. That 
this is a long-term trend which has noth- 
ing to do with rent control can be amply 
demonstrated. For instance: 

It is pertinent to observe that for the past 
half century the size of the average American 
family has been shrinking due to increased 
economic pressure, to control of family size, 
to increase in divorce, and to greater longev- 
ity. (Downs, Principles of Real Estate Man- 
agement, Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment, Chicago, Ill., p. 63.) 


Downs, also, makes it clear that con- 
sumption of residential real estate is 
based not on population but on the fam- 
ily. For example, he says: 

If there is a community of 1,000 people in 
which the average family numbers 5 people, 
then there will be an effective need for 200 
units of housing. If, however, the average 
family numbers only 4, the same community 
will require 250 units of housing. 


If the theory that rent control pro- 
motes inefficient utilization of space were 
correct, then it would stand to reason 
that the trend to lesser space utilization 
brought about by relatively good eco- 
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nomic conditions and smaller family size 
would be exaggerated in communities re- 
maining under rent control. A recent 
study based on statistics in the 1940 and 
1950 United States census reveals that 
this is not the case. 

CONTINUING HOUSING SHORTAGE 


The arguments that there is no short- 
age of housing completely overlook the 
change in family composition that has 
been occurring in this country, and 
therefore greatly underestimate the true 
demand and need for housing. 

In every decade since 1890 the number 
of dwelling units has increased in greater 
proportion than the population. In fact, 
the 1940-50 increase of 22 percent for 
dwelling units and 15 percent for popu- 
lation is almost exactly the same as the 
average for the past 6 decades. 

These developments are due to long- 
range changes in the make-up of our 
people—the trend to smaller families, 
the greater proportion of the population 
that is married, and the increasing num- 
bers of older people who survive and need 
homes of their own. 

First. In each decade since 1890 fam- 
ilies and households have been smaller, 
as shown by census figures on the aver- 


age number of occupants per dwelling 
unit: 


Second. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
percentage of the population 14 years of 
age and older that was married increased 
from 60 percent to 67 percent, and the 
number of married couples increased 24 
percent. 

Third. Between 1940 and 1950, while 
the total population increased 14.5 per- 
cent, the number of persons 65 years old 
and over increased 36.6 percent. 

Attention has been directed to several 
cities which actually lost population be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. We have been able 
to identify 18 such cities which are pres- 
ently under the limited rent stabiliza- 
tion program. In 12 of these cities the 
increase between 1940 and 1950 in the 
number of married couples was greater 
than the increase in the supply of hous- 
ing. In 13 of these cities the percentage 
of married couples who did not have 
their own household actually increased 
between 1940 and 1950. In all but one of 
these cities the number of vacant hous- 
ing accommodations decreased. 

When consideration is directed to the 
51 larger cities where the population in- 
creased in the past decade, it is found 
that the rate of family formation out- 
stripped the rate of increase in the hous- 
ing supply in 44 instances, and the per- 
centage of married couples who lacked 
their own household, increased in 39 
instances. 

The argument that rent control itself 
contributes to the housing shortage, by 
causing underoccupancy of rental hous- 
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ing, has been thoroughly explored by ‘This study, a copy of which is submitted per person has not been accelerated by 


a recent study of census data for a rep- 
resentative sample of individual cities. 


herewith, shows clearly that the histor- 


rent control, and is not reversed by its 


ical trend toward greater use of space removal: 


Changes, between 1940.and 1950, in population, housing supply, housing demand, and vacancies 
LARGE CITIES UNDER LIMITED FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


Increase Increase 
ce or Ase) or 
decrease | Decrease Decrease 
Loss or | Increase | nerease Sed, ‘of| in gross Loss or | Increase | Inerease Binet in gross 
gain in | in dwell- ried married non- gain in | in dwell- ried married non- 
popula- | ing units! couples | couples | sonal popula- | ing units | couples | couples nal 
tion | (percent) (percent) | without TOON on | (percent) (percent) without Mops 
own ra own laai 
house- house- 
hold hold 
Cities which lost population: 
Scranton, Pa......-- =10.6 1.8 1.4 —0.1 0.3 || Cities which gained population— 
Providence, R. L9 6.4 7.7 +14 aw Continued 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 10.9 2.2 3.3 —.6 1.2 Boston, Mass. -.....-....-- 4.0 5.0 13.5 +L5 4.8 
Atlantic City, N. J n 3.8 3.1 4.1 —,2 10.4 Brockton, Mass......-.-.-- 8 3.4 9.2 —.1 1.9 
Lowell, Mass..-.-.. N 4.1 7.3 10.0 +.5 1.2 Cambridge, Mass.......--- 8.9 10.8 15.6 +10 2.7 
Fall River, Mass.. "i 3.0 10.1 11.3 +1.0 4 Lynn, Mass..........=.-.-- 1.6 1.7 11.6 +2.0 3.8 
Lawrence, Mass... F 4.5 6.2 4.2 -3.1 21 Malden, Mass__.........-.- 3.1 6.8 11.9 +10 2.6 
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Source: Census of Housing. 


Mr. Chairman, I have now come to the 
argument that the rents paid by tenants 
under rent control have been unfairly 
below the prices for commodities and 
other goods. For answer I extend my 
remarks, by unanimous consent, to in- 
clude an authoritative tabulation issued 
by the United States Department of 
Labor: 

Indexes of consumers’ price, housing, and 
residential rent, 1940-53 (for moderate- 
income families in large cities) 


[The CPI at 113.5 for the year 1952 was 2 percent above 
the Henon record high of 1951, while residential rent 
reached 117.9—up 4 percent from 1951 to the highest 
level since 1929} 

(Base: 1947~-49=100} 
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Year 
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2 All time high, 
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Indexes of consumers’ price, housing, and 
residential rent, 1940-53 (for moderate- 
income families in large cities)—Con. 


Month Consumers’ Residential 


price rent 

1952—January_...-........--.- 113.1 116.0 

February 112.4 116.4 

5 112.4 116.7 

112.9 116.9 

113.0 117.4 

113. 4 117.6 

R 14.1 117.9 

August.. 3114.3 118.2 

Septembe 114.1 118.3 

October.. 114.2 118.8 

November. 2114.3 119.5 

December...... 114.1 120.7 

1953—Janusry „n= Te 113.9 12L.1 

ROUT o aaas aiia 113.4 121.5 
Percent change, January 1953, 

om— 
1952—December_...-...- —.2 +.3 
anuary.........-..-. +7 +44 


2 All time high, 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

in opposition to the amendment, 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

I shall not take the 5 minutes, but Iam 
sure the membership is interested in the 
program, There is a bill from the Public 
“Works Committee which has to do with 
additional authorization in the Columbia 
River Basin that will be brought up 
following the disposal of this bill, 


M 


A rule has been granted on the Mary- 
land tobacco price-support bill. On that 
I have given my word that if a rule were ` 
granted I would take it up tomorrow. 
That bill will be called for consideration 
tomorrow. 

In regard to the program, for advance 
planning, we hope to have the Interior 
Department bill ready for consideration 
on Monday. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated I rose in oppo- 
sition to the pending amendment. I do. 
I trust that the amendment will not be 


adopted. 


Let me again make my position clear 
on this matter now before us, and I think 
it is the position of many. There was a 
time when I voted for rent control along 
with other controls when it seemed to 
me that such controls were in the public 
interest. I have always felt that such 
direct controls, whether of prices, of 
rents or of anything else should not be 
permanently a part of the economy of 
our country. So it has always been my 
idea that we should get rid of them as 
quickly as we can. 

Some time ago I became convinced 
that rent control was no longer neces- 
sary and in recent times I have been vot- 
ing against extension of rent control. 
However, I am going to support this com- 
promise arrangement, not because I have 
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changed my position in respect to con- 
trols but, rather, in order that we may 
make good on the President’s statement 
that here is the States’ final chance to 
move in if they want rent control. 

It was suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fu.ton] that 
possibly this is just to be a matter of 
recurrence time after time, that we 
would go on having rent control ad in- 
finitum. The situation is quite the con- 
trary. As the gentleman from Michigan 
iMr. Wotcott] has pointed out, it is 
understood in the executive branch that 
this is the end, and we have been so 
assured. So the States are definitely and 
finally put on notice that they have this 
90-day extension in order to make a 
decision. If it is necessary to call special 
sessions of the legislatures, let them call 
such special sessions. But at the end 
of the 90-day period rent controls, as a 
matter of direct controls, are to come to 
an end. 2 

I trust that this compromise measure 
may be sustained as it has been written 
and that when it comes on for passage 
it will be finally adopted on that basis, 
which seems to me to be fair and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. On the basis that the 
gentleman has made it a firm statement 
that this is the end, and there will be no 
later change by the leadership, I will go 
along with the compromise; but is it a 
definite, complete statement without 
alteration by the lower House leader- 
ship? k 

Mr. HALLECK. I have made it as 
strong as I can, and, so far as it is within 
my power to make good on the state- 
ment, I will do it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give 
the House a little example of how politics 
can creep into this matter of rent con- 
trol. Last fall, as of September 30, you 
will recall, rent control was to die, un- 
Jess the local government body by af- 
firmative resolution requested that it be 
extended for another 6 months, until 
April 30. 

I was mayor of the city of Bay City, 
Mich., at that time; I was also the Re- 
publican candidate for Member of 
Congress. I might say that the political 
activity to which I am about to refer 
took place under the past administra- 
tion of the Democrats. I do not think 
it would happen under a Republican 
administration. May I say that one 
member of the city council did not ap- 
pear that night, so the vote was 4 to 4. 
I was requested to break the tie as to 
whether or not there was to be decon- 
trol. I broke the tie, and thus we de- 
controlled in the city of Bay City, Mich. 

The next day I went to the city of 
Detroit to join the Eisenhower train to 
ride up to my home town. But much 
to my surprise on picking up the Detroit 
Free Press when I entered the Book 
Cadillac Hotel, I found the almost un- 
believable news on the front page that 
my city had overnight become a critical 
defense area, the only one in the State 
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of Michigan. All of the other cities, in- 
cluding the city of Detroit, the city of 
Pontiac, the city of Flint, the city of 
Saginaw, and every other one, were not 
critical defense areas. My little home 
town of some 55,000 people, who had less 
defense contracts than any of these other 
cities, had overnight become a critical 
defense area. 

I do not know how that happened, 
but I have an idea. I think possibly 
some local individuals got in touch with 
one of our late, unlamented Senators, 
who contacted certain people in the Fed- 
eral Housing agency down here, and 
consequently we immediately became 
critical. 

I think those are things we want to 
be cautious about at this time. I am 
sure you will agree that we should not 
get involved in something like that. 

I say again, I do not think that would 
happen under a Republican administra- 
tion, and I am assured that under this 
bill such a thing cannot happen. But, 
those are some of the things that were 
going on under rent control, and I think 
they ought to stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BAKER: On page 
4, line 4, immediately before the colon in- 
sert the following: “(except that clause (2) 
of this sentence shall not apply in any area 
in which is located an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission installation and the housing accom- 
modations in such area are owned by the 
Federal Government. However, maximum 
rents under this title shall not apply to any 


such housing accommodations when sold by 
the Federal Government.) ” 


Mr. BAKER.’ Mr. Chairman, the only 
purpose of this amendment is to accord 
Oak Ridge and Richland the same treat- 
ment which all other atomic-energy in- 
stallations will have under this bill. I 
will be very brief. The criteria are 
shown in subsection 1 relating to Oak 
Ridge and Richland: 

A new plant or installation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been or is being provided, or an 
existing plant or installation of either of 
such agencies has been or is being reacti- 
vated or its operation substantially expanded. 


I represent the district in which Oak 
Ridge is located. ‘There is presently a 
$400 million expansion program going on 
there. I am not too familiar with Rich- 
land but I understand the situation is 
about the same. 

Subsection (2) takes Oak Ridge out 
without my amendment, and here is the 
reason. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. I am glad to say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that this 
amendment is acceptable to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BAKER, I appreciate that very 
much, 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 


_ the gentleman yield? , 


April 23 


Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. I appreciate very 
much the amendment that the gentle- 
man is offering here. May I suggest 
that the name be changed from “Han- 
ford” to “Richland,” as Richland is the 
atomic-energy city of the Hanford engi- 
neer works and project in the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. BAKER. We ask for exactly the 
same treatment that is given to Savan- 
nah. There is no influx of workers, and 
it is bulging at the seams, but they must 
have this benefit. Bear in mind that 
the amendment also provides that, if and 
when the property is sold into private 
ownership; rent control goes off. It is 
the plan soon, as I understand it, to sell 
all of these Government-owned dwell- 
ings to the public. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. I appreciate the action 
of the committee. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I hesitate to oppose the gentleman's 
amendment; but I would just like to 
point out to you the situation in which 
we find ourselves if we adopt this amend- 
ment. We are setting up very severe 
criteria here, and the committee chair- 
man has explained that we are trying to 
get rid of rent control. We are going to 
take out such areas as Philadelphia and 
Chicago and New York, that are now 
considered critical, but we are going to 
make a special exemption for an area to 
have one bureau of the Government con- 
trol rents which are set by another 
bureau of the Government. That is ex- 
actly what we are doing, because all of 
the property down there is owned by the 
Federal Government and they set the 
rents. Apparently we do not trust that 
division enough, so we are going to have 
another division apply rent control. 

I am not going to make any serious 
fight on the gentleman’s amendment. 
He represents the district and he is try- 
ing to do a job for it. It seems to me 
we are putting ourselves in a rather 
ludicrous position when we adopt an 
amendment of this kind, because if we 
adopt it why can we not then have an 
amendment come in for Chicago and 
say it has a certain specified set of cir- 
cumstances and it should therefore have 
special treatment? 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Asa matter of fact, Chi- 
cago has an atomic laboratory now that 
is a necessary part of the entire atomic 
picture. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER, I realize the argument 
of the gentleman and respect it. Pa- 
ducah, the new Portsmouth plant, and 
Savannah, all would be covered under 
the bill, would they not? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, I understand 
that. 

Mr. BAKER. Does not the gentleman 
feel that it is fair that Oak Ridge and 
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Hanford, until they are sold, which may 
be just a few months off, have that same 
treatment? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has a point, but, on the other hand, the 
gentleman's area does not come under 
the criteria that are set up in this bill, 
because he admits it does not have a vast 
influx of people. 

I am pointing out that we are making 
an exception here. I am not asking the 
committee to vote against the gentle- 
man’s amendment; I am merely point- 
ing out that we are making an exception 
in the gentleman’s case. If we do that, 
we are having one division of the Gov- 
ernment police another division of the 
Government, and certainly these other 
areas would have the right to come in 
and ask for special consideration for 
their special problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BoLLING to the 
committee amendment: On page 3 of the 
committee amendment strike out lines 15 
to 22, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 6. The fourth sentence of subsection 
(1) of section 204 of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, is amended by 
striking.” 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, this 
is one of the amendments I discussed 
during general debate. It would simply 
delete the exception in the areas redesig- 
nated as critical defense housing area 
that is given to the housing accommoda- 
tions which have been constructed, or 
completed, on or after February 1, 1947, 
or to additional housing accommodations 
created by conversion on or after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 

As I pointed out during general debate, 
it is my firm conviction that this is one 
of those protisions in this substitute 
which will make inoperative rent control 
in most of the areas which are purported 
to be covered by this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BoLLING to the 
committee amendment: Page 4, strike out 
“No area shall be” in line 1, and all that fol- 
lows down through line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “No area shall be cer- 
tified as a critical defense housing area under 
the authority granted in this subsection un- 
less both of the following conditions exist in 
such area: (1) a new defense plant or in- 
stallation has been or is being provided, or 
an existing plant or installation has been 
or is being reactivated or its operation sub- 
stantially expanded; (2) a substantial short- 
age of housing required for defense workers 
or military personnel exists which has re- 
sulted or threatens to result in excessive rent 
increases and which impedes or threatens to 
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impede the activities of such plant or 
installation.” 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the second of the two amendments 
which I discussed in general debate. It 
is designed to make the criteria for a 
critical defense housing area less restric- 
tive rather than more restrictive. In my 
judgment, the two provisions, the one 
which I tried to strike earlier and this 
one will have the effect of providing no 
rent control or at best very little rent 
control even in what are still called 
critical defense housing areas. I think 
that is true for two reasons. One—all 
the new housing constructed after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, or all the rental housing 
coming into being by conversion after 
February 1, 1947, will be exempted from 
control and in many cases that means 
most of the available rental units. No. 
2—when we move from that specific sit- 
uation within areas which might other- 
wise qualify as critical defense housing 
areas into the question of what areas 
will qualify as critical defense housing 
areas, we find that some of the areas 
which most urgently need the protection 
afforded by rent control will not be eligi- 
ble under this most restrictive definition. 

I urge the House to recognize that peo- 
ple deserve equal treatment, and people 
working in factories which are doing a 
tremendous amount of defense work, 
which may not be Defense Establishment 
installations or Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion installations have an equal need and 
an equal concern in this situation which 
we are confronting today in the House. 
I do not see why one person involved in 
the defense effort should be protected 
whereas another person who may not 
work in a Defense Department or Atomic 
Energy Commission installation, but who 
may work just as hard producing the 
things we need to defend this country 
should not have that protection. The 
purpose of my amendment is to give 
equal protection by making less restric- 
tive the definition of a critical defense 
housing area. I urge support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I have never believed in 
controls of any kind, including rent con- 
trol. However, I know from my own 
experience when I served in the military 
in the last war that the military fami- 
lies who are forced to live in or near 
military installations are confronted 
with unusual difficulties. The gentle- 
man’s amendment, which was offered a 
few minutes ago, would have corrected 
what to me seems to be a very basic 
fault in the committee bill. We have 
in the United States a great many areas 
where large military installations, large 
atomic-energy installations, have been 
built and where practically all of the 
housing in that particular community 
has been built since 1947. I agree with 
the statement of the gentleman that un- 
less measures are taken to correct this 
particular feature of the bill, there can 
be no protection through rent control in 
the areas in this Nation which, I think, 
if there is any reasonable basis for rent 
control, should be covered. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK., I think this af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for those 
who believe in extension of rent control 
and those who are opposed to it, to do 
something that is fair and just. I agree 
thoroughly with what the gentleman is 
saying, and I urge my friends who are 
honestly opposed to rent control to ex- 
amine this. It means a critical defense 
area cannot be named such unless it is 
done in accordance with the law. Take 
a place like Boston, New York, Chicago, 
or many other places where we do not 
have any immigration, but we have de- 
fense activities, this amendment would 
permit the proper agencies of Govern- 
ment to give consideration to places like 
that in connection with a critical de- 
fense area. I think it is the fair thing 
to do. It is the honorable thing to do, 
and it is something that would be con- 
sistent with the views of both those who 
are opposed to and those who favor rent 
control. This amendment would do 
more to bring about justice and satis- 
faction after rent control expires than 
anything I know of. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to give the committee 
a concrete example. A small commu- 
nity in my particular district, which had 
a small population, was chosen as a place 
for the erection of a large military in- 
stallation. It is away out in the middle 
of the desert, 50 miles from any other 
town. All of the building which possi- 
bly could be utilized for rental purposes 
has been built since 1947. There would 
be no buildings actually which could be 
controlled under the provisions of this 
bill, even though that area remains as 
it is now, certified as a critical area. I 
think if the committee wants to correct 
what seems to be an omission on the 
part of the committee bill, they should 
support the amendment now before the 
House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] implies what the 
proponents of this amendment have in 
mind, when he indicates that possibly 
by the adoption of this amendment, in 
some manner or other, Boston and other 
cities comparable in size, may continue 
under Federal rent control. 

Boston could not qualify as a critical 
area under the definition. It has a 
difficult time justifying the continuance 
of rent control under any circumstances, 
for the reason that although the popu- 
lation of Boston has in the last 10 or 12 
years increased 4 percent, the number 
of available housing units in Boston has 
increased by 5 percent. No one ever spoke 
of a housing shortage anywhere in the 
United States in 1940. So if there was 
no housing shortage in Boston in 1940 
and they have built 5 percent more 
homes and have an increase in popula- 
tion of only 4 percent in the 10 years 
following 1940, then of course there is 
not any justification for continuing rent 
control in Boston. 
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The reason for this language in this 
bill is to encourage production, to offset 
or obviate the necessity for continuing 
rent control even in critical areas. You 
cannot get people to build in the critical 
areas if they are going to be under rent 
control. You stymie your program, and 
you have no production of housing units, 
any more than they have in France, which 
has been referred to. The only way we 
are going to get production inside or 
outside of critical areas is to encourage 
production, not to discourage it; not to 
freeze the housing situation that may 
exist there now by preventing produc- 
tion to take place. 

This language was put in the law in 
1947 to encourage production, so that 
we would not have to continue rent con- 
trol forever. That is the reason why it 
isleftin here. Surely there will be some 
inducement to saturate that market in 
these areas if the new construction is 
not under control. If the new construc- 
tion does come under control then you 
would not expect any new construction 
in these areas, and that is what we are 
trying to obviate: The necessity for con- 
tinuing rent control by saturating the 
market, by meeting the demand for 
housing. You cannot keep private 
enterprise out of there if there is de- 
mand for it, and we should not do any- 
thing to discourage the production of 
housing which might be required. 

I think that the amendment probably 
would defeat the purpose of the spon- 
sors; they would not get nearly as much 
housing in these areas as they would 
otherwise. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, any 
long discussion by me at this juncture 
would be superfluous since the subject 
has been pretty well covered. I am op- 
posed to rent controls and I shall vote 
against the bill. 

The discussion today has demon- 
strated that false economic ideas appar- 
ently will live on forever. Rent controls, 
it has been demonstrated, prevent the 
construction of new homes. Rent con- 
trol is, therefore, self-defeating. Its only 
justification must be that it will remedy 
a bad situation. But rent controls have 
never built a single house. 

The only remedy for a housing short- 
age is the construction of new homes and 
apartments. Since rent controls dis- 
courage the one thing that can remedy 
the situation, it should long ago have 
been obvious that they cannot possibly 
avoid aggravating the situation. 

Rent control, in my opinion, is an indi- 
rect expression of lack of confidence in 
our economic system. I shall, therefore, 
cast my vote against their continuance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BOLLING), 
there were—ayes 54, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DonbErRoO, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4507) to amend and ex- 
tend the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 214, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
are present, a 
quorum. : 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chair has not yet put the question. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
permit, the Chair will be glad to put the 
question. He had hoped to be able to do 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did not 
the Chair state that the bill was passed? 

The SPEAKER. Not yet. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Coxe of Missouri) 
there were—ayes 187, noes 66. 

So the bill was passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call to the attention 
of this House some unfinished business, 
the importance of which does not permit 
it to be ignored or delayed. 

I refer to the work of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Foundations of the 
82d Congress, of which committee I was 
a member, _ 
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Those of us who served on this com- 
mittee, the chairman of which was the 
late gentleman from Georgia, our good 
and valued colleague in this Chamber for 
many years, the Honorable Eugene E. 
Cox, know that. the committee’s inquiry 
did not leave many of the investigated 
foundations with wholly clean hands. 

The incomplete findings of the com- 
mittee have been badly misinterpreted, 
because, unfortunately, testimony at the 
public hearings of the committee, which 
disclosed many of the subversive and 
communistic activities of the founda- 
tions, was omitted from the report pre- 
pared by the committee staff. 

As a matter of fact, it seems apparent 
from the actions of at least one major 
foundation—actions taken since the 
committee report was released—that the 
foundations involved regard the report as 
a complete exoneration of their admitted 
mistakes in supporting subversive and 
communistic enterprises, and as a char- 
ter not only to continue these activities 
but to go even further into a campaign 
to discredit and challenge the investigat- 
ing process of Congress in its effort to 
ferret out subversive activities. 

Are things coming to a point where, 
instead of Congress passing judgment on 
foundations, the foundations are now 
passing judgment on Congress? 

Indeed, in signing the report, I felt 
obligated to make some observations of 
disagreement. 

I put my signature to the committee's 
report only with the reservation specified 
in the following notation: 

As pointed out and stressed in (his report, 
the select committee has had insufficient 
time for the magnitude of its task. Although 
I was unable to attend the full hearing, I 
feel compelled to observe that, if a more 
comprehensive study is desired, the inquiry 
might be continued by the 83d Congress with 
profit in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, the fact that tax-exempt funds in very 
large amounts are spent without public ac- 
countability or official supervision of any 
sort, and that, admittedly, considerable ques- 
tionable expenditures have been made, 


I put this notation at the end of the 
report with the distinct intention of in- 
troducing a resolution to continue the 
investigation of foundations and their 
subversive activities in this Congress. ` 

m i 

So that the Members may be ac- 
quainted with what was actually re- 
vealed by the investigation of the 82d 
Congress without reading the voluminous 
testimony of the hearings, I have pre- 
pared the following brief summary of 
what was disclosed: 

First. The evidence presented at the 
hearings, in this case by sworn testi- 
mony, indicated that at least in one case, 
even some of the trustees of a supposedly 
legitimate foundation, with over $10 mil- 
lion assets, were Communists. 

Second. The hearings disclosed that 
some officers of large and supposedly 
legitimate foundations were Commu- 
nists. 

Third. Numerous Communists have 
received grants from foundations char- 
tered by the Congress of the United 
States, and in some instances these Com- 
munists received grants from more than 
one foundation. 
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Fourth. Foundation grants have been 
given to many organizations designated 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States as Communists or exposed by the 
investigations of committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House as subversive organi- 
zations subject to Communist Party dis- 
cipline and control. A primary example 
of this is the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, exposed by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee as subject to 
Communist discipline, which has re- 
ceived more than $242 million from vari- 
ous foundations. 

Unfortunately, I was absent because 
of illness in my immediate family and 
did not know all of what went on until 
after the hearings had been concluded. 

Moreover, the work of the committee 
was inadequate because of lack of time 
for any serious recommendation to Con- 
gress. 

It certainly would be unfair to the 
foundations for anyone to formulate, or 
even attempt to formulate, changes in 
the laws now governing these tax-free 
institutions on the basis of the limited 
work done by the Committee To Inves- 
tigate Foundations of the 82d Congress. 

mr 


Because the Congress of the United 
States is still faced with the obligation 
to determine the proper status of founda- 
tions, the omissions and faults in the 
work of the committee investigating 
foundations must be remedied. Among 
these omissions are the following: 

First. The time and facilities given to 
the Committee To Investigate Founda- 
tions in the 82d Congress were completely 
inadequate to the job which Congress 
entrusted to it. Actually, this commit- 
tee had only 4 months to do the work 
of investigating the activities of several 
thousand charitable and educational 
foundations which control several bil- 
lion dollars in assets and could devote 
only 17 days to public hearings. 

Second. The officers and trustees of 
foundations were allowed to give the 
excuse, without being examined as to 
the reasonableness of their statements, 
that foundation grants were made to 
Communist organizations and individu- 
als unwittingly and through ignorance. 
Nobody asked these officers and trustees 
who testified to give evidence that they 
were now aware of the Communist men- 
ace and that precautions have been 
taken so that the practice of making 
grants to subversives would be stopped. 
The unawareness of the board of trus- 
tees was accepted as an excuse for mak- 
ing grants to Communists; but it is in- 
excusable that persons who have control 
of large tax-exempt funds should be ig- 
norant of what they are doing. 

Third. The Committee To Investigate 
Foundations failed to require the officers 
and trustees of foundations who ap- 
peared before it as witnesses, to give 
their testimony under oath. It did not 
require the representatives of the foun- 
dations to swear to the truth of the in- 
formation they furnished the committee 
in answer to its questionnaires. For the 
sake of the foundations, this error should 
be rectified. In fact, under this practice, 
some officers and trustees of foundations 
used the hearings as a soundingboard 
for their opinions and views rather than 
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giving sworn testimony regarding ques- 
tionable activities of their foundations. 
The only witnesses I can find who were 
actually sworn and placed under oath 
were anti-Communists who were testi- 
fying regarding the subversive activities 
of foundations. 

Fourth. Representatives of founda- 
tions were not asked to explain why they 
are supporting subversive propaganda 
inasmuch as their grants are given to 
organizations, projects, and persons 
which are promoting special interests or 
ideologies. Similarly, these representa- 
tives were not requested to explain why 
their foundations were not, in fact, in- 
fluencing specific legislation inasmuch as 
the beneficiaries of their grants fre- 
quently had an outright political objec- 
tive rather than an educational one. 

Fifth. The committee failed to use 
much of the documentary evidence that 
was in its possession. Much of this ex- 
tensive evidence indicated subversive and 
un-American propaganda activities on 
the part of foundations as well as out- 
right political activities which attempted 
to influence legislation. The new Con- 
gress should look into the all-important 
question of the foundations propaganda 
activities and direct or indirect influence 
over legislation, a matter which was 
completely ignored by the previous 
committee. 

Iv 


The law now states that because of 
the legal exemption from income tax 
enjoyed by these groups they cannot un- 
dertake to support enterprises carrying 
on propaganda or attempting to in- 
fluence legislation. Apparently, this has 
been interpreted in some cases as refer- 
ring only to propaganda and legislation 
with which the trustees were not in 
agreement. 

Obviously, no foundation should be 
forced by law to support any idea or po- 
sition with which its governing body 
is in disagreement, but that, in my con- 
sidered judgment, does not permit them 
to support any idea or position with 
which they are in agreement when the 
effects of such support are not in the 
best interests of the sovereign American 
people under whose charter the founda- 
tions exist. 

In its overall deliberations, no com- 
mittee should allow itself to be in- 
fluenced by the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing portion of foundation grants in the 
educational field for many, many years 
has been awarded for the propagation 
of the so-called liberal viewpoint and in 
some cases an openly communistic point 
of view. 

But it is impossible not to be acutely 
aware of this fact and also to be alarmed 
at the lopsided situdtion that has re- 
sulted. It is quite possible that the gov- 
erning bodies of certain foundations 
have, in the past, been timid about sup- 
porting any educational institutions or 
groups whose objectives could be classed 
as conservative and might offend the 
political administrations that have been 
in power. 

It is also possible that most of the re- 
quests from so-called conservatives have 
been from those institutions whose edu- 
cational methods, particularly in the 
adult field, are not sufficiently orthodox 
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to be classed formally as educational in- 
stitutions. 

Whatever the true reasons may be, I 
deem it a duty of this House to find out 
what they are and assemble them for 
the purpose of a detailed and objective 
examination. 

v 

Even if the existing situation did not 
warrant careful investigation of the 
foundation situation, the future magni- 
tude of the problem makes it imperative. 

The present laws governing the trans- 
fer and inheritance of property are 
bringing upon the Nation an avalanche 
of tax-free foundations whose assets are 
based on corporation securities. 

This means that within a relatively 
short period of time a problem which 
may now appear to be a small one could 
grow to gigantic and dangerous propor- 
tions amounting in value to many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is not difficult to envision the haz- 
ards that could accompany a situation 
in which the management of a very 
large segment of American business was 
under the control of the trustees of a 
multitude of foundations, such control 
stemming from the voting stock making 
up their endowments. 

Nor is it hard-to envision the tremen- 
dous influence, in educational and civic 
projects, that could be wielded by the 
handful of men to whom the spending of 
these funds would be entrusted. 

This problem brings to mind the crisis 
which faced England hundreds of years 
ago when special laws had to be passed 
to prevent all property from gravitating 
into the ownership of the church. 
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I, therefore, urge that a careful and 
complete canvass of the problem be made 
by a special committee of this House, 
with the purpose of determining whether 
or not the present law adequately safe- 
guards the people and the public interest 
and whether through a study of the past 
we can safeguard the future. 

One of the tasks of this committee 
might be the careful formulation of defi- 
nitions covering what is loosely referred 
to as propaganda and subversive activi- 
ties, also what can properly be termed an 
educational program. 

The Constitution provides that every 
citizen has a right to speak his mind and 
to propose and promote any changes in 
his government as long as legal methods 
are pursued. 

We all agree that this right must never 
be abridged, but it seems that we should 
also agree that it must not be abused. 

It. is unimportant to this House 
whether or not the admitted abuses of 
the past were accidental or on purpose. 

What is important is a dispassionate 
analysis of how these abuses occurred 
and what can be done to prevent recur- 
rence. 

vir 

These subtly concealed activities are in 
a sense much more important than overt 
grants to avowed Communists. 

The committee proposed here should 
have broad jurisdiction to investigate any 
possible totalitarian predelictions on the 
part of the people in control of the funds 
of tax-exempt foundations and their di- 
rect or indirect influence on legislation. 
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Such a committee could devote its en- 
tire time to these difficult problems and 
could undertake extensive research and 
investigation. 

It would have one and a half years 
available for such research and investi- 
gation, for holding public hearings, and 
for reporting its findings to the Congress. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. ~ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
5 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Wednes- 
day next for 30 minutes, following any 
orders heretofore entered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, on behalf of Mr. Jen- 
SEN, reported the bill (H. R. 4828) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 314), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KIRWAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


NLRB IGNORES CHARGES IN DECI- 
SION FAVORING CIO-UAW—CALLS 
FOR INVESTIGATION 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for the time of this House in order 
to invite and direct the attention of the 
House and of its appropriate committees 
to a matter of gravity and immediate 
urgency. I am sure that my record in 
the matter of such requests well estab- 
lishes that I do not impose upon the time 
of the House for any light or trivial 
reasons. 

In this instance I wish to call to the 
attention of the House a case which, I 
am fully convinced, involves a gross and 
flagrant mishandling of a labor dispute 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

In order, at the outset, to establish 
clearly the proper interest and concern 
of the House in this matter, let me state 
five reasons for bringing it before the 
House in this manner: 
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First. Involved is a matter of ele- 
mental justice to constituents of mine 
in the Third Congressional District of 
Michigan—these constituents including 
representatives of both management 
and labor and of the community at large. 
It is, moreover, a matter of such ele- 
mental justice as to constitute in effect 
an urgent and rightful petition for re- 
dress of grievances. 

Second. The matter involves an im- 
mediate and serious threat to uninter- 
rupted operation of an industrial plant 
engaged in the production of highly crit- 
ical war and defense materials. 

Third. The matter to which I refer 
involves actions of a board created by 
the Congress and presumed to be func- 
tioning under and in accordance with 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

Fourth. The situation I shall describe 
involves a bold and arrogant challenge 
of the rights of constituents and of basic 
principles of law and justice bv a power- 
ful international union and, in my judg- 
ment, also involves reasonable suspicions 
of collusion between this international 
union and the National Labor Relations 
Board in support of this challenge. 

Fifth. Finally, the matter to which I 
direct the attention of the House has, I 
believe, a direct and important bearing 
upon proposed corrective legislation be- 
ing, or to be, considered by the House 
and its appropriate committees. 

Proceeding now to a statement of the 
background facts involved, permit me 
first of all to identify the principals in 
this matter. Immediately involved are 
some 500 employees and the manage- 
ment of the Albion Malleable Iron Co. 
of Albion, Mich.; the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, A.-F. of L., and its local 
413, which has been the duly established 
bargaining agent of the employees since 
1937 until the January 16, 1953, repre- 
sentation election now in dispute, and 
finally the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, UAW- 
CIO, and its local 474. Also involved are 
Harry Casselman, regional director of 
the seventh region, NLRB, Detroit; 
Joseph Kulkis, field examiner for the 
seventh regional office, NLRB, Detroit; 
and members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and counsel's staff in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Albion Malleable Iron Co. was 
founded in 1888 to produce malleable- 
iron castings. The company was reor- 
ganized and a mechanization program 
instituted in 1938. Both during and 
since World War II capacity of the plant 
was very substantially increased. Its 
present capacity is approximately 50,000 
tons of castings 4 year. 

Present production of the plant in- 
cludes rear-axle parts, wheel hubs of 
various sizes, frame and chassis parts, 
and other castings for automobiles, 
trucks, and defense vehicles. The plant 
has also been producing various items 
for inclusion in artillery shells for Army 
Ordnance and only last week was 
awarded additional extremely critical 
Army Ordnance contracts. 

Due to the high degree of mechaniza- 
tion and modern production methods 
the firm has been acclaimed by Foundry 
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magazine, leading trade journal, as the 
model of efficient’ malleable-castings 
production. As we shall see, the position 
of leadership in the industry attained by 
this firm has a direct and important 
bearing upon the matter here under dis- 
cussion. 

The facts regarding the company’s 
labor representation history may- be 
stated very briefly. From 1888 to 1937 
the company operated without any for- 
mal employee representation. As al- 
ready noted, the A. F. of L. union ac- 
quired bargaining rights for the em- 
ployees in 1937, through an election on 
the issue of A. F. of L. recognition or no 
union. During the spring and summer 
of 1950 the UAW-CIO carried on organ- 
izing activities, culminating in an elec- 
tion in August 1950. This election 
resulted in the A. F. of L. retaining bar- 
gaining rights. 

On or about November 17 of last year, 
the company received notice that the 
UAW-CIO claimed it represented a ma- 
jority of the employees and requested 
bargaining rights. An election was held 
on January 16, 1953, under direction of 
the seventh regional office of NLRB. 
The developments with which I am here 
concerned, and to which I call the atten- 
tion of this House, have arisen in con- 
nection with this January 16 election. 

These developments may, at this point, 
be summed up under two headings: 

First. The UAW-CIO union, having 
claimed to have received a 1-vote ma- 
jority of the votes cast and having 
claimed entitlement to bargaining rights 
for the company’s employees, the A. F. 
of L. union filed objections claiming 
that the election was indecisive, invalid, 
and should be set aside on grounds of 
improper activities in connection with 
the election and on grounds that a legal 
majority was not received by the UAW- 
CIO union. 

Second. Subsequently the A. F. of L. 
union filed with NLRB charges of unfair 
labor practices by UAW-CIO incident to 
and arising out of the January 16 elec- 
tion. Somewhat later, and acting inde- 
pendently as a result of investigations it 
conducted, the company also filed with 
NLRB charges of unfair labor practices 
by the UAW-CIO incident to and aris- 
ing out of the January 16 election. 

Without going into extensive details, 
let me now summarize for the record 
the chronology of events subsequent to 
and arising from the two actions which 
I have cited, that is, objections to the 
election and unfair labor practice charg- 
es. All dates refer to the present year: 

January 16: Election held, CIO 
claimed 1-vote majority. 

January 23: Timely objection to elec- 
tion filed by A. F, of L. union against 
UAW-CIO. 

February 3: A. F. of L. filed amended 
objections. 

March 12: Report made by NLRB re- 
gional director on A. F, of L. objections 
to election, said report overruling objec- 
tions. 

March 19: A. F. of L. union filed unfair 
labor practice charges against UAW- 
CIO. 

March 21: A. F. of L. union filed timely 
exceptions to report of regional director 
and matter sent to NLRB in Washington 
for consideration, 
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March 21: Albion Malleable Iron Co. 
received copy of A. F. of L. unfair labor 
practice charges against UAW-CIO, and 
thereupon began its own independent 
investigation of such of those charges as 
appeared to jeopardize the company’s 
very existence if found to be true. 

March 31: Albion Malleable Iron Co. 
filed unfair labor practice charges 
against UAW-CIO with NLRB and fur- 
nished regional board with 90-page docu- 
ment which included pertinent excerpts 
from 12 hours of tape and wire-recorded 
testimony substantiating facts set forth 
in the company’s charges against UAW- 
CIO. 

April 1: General counsel for UAW- 
CIO filed request with NLRB for 15-day 
extension to permit UAW-CIO to file a 
brief in reply to A. F. of L. exceptions to 
the report of the regional NLRB director. 
So far as I have been able to determine, 
there was no such brief filed with the 
board in behalf of UAW-CIO despite 
apparent approval of such extension. 

April 14-17 inclusive: The field exam- 
iner for the NLRB regional office con- 
ducted investigation of the company’s 
unfair labor charges at the Albion plant. 
I do not have immediately available the 
dates of similar investigations of the 
A. F. of L. union unfair labor charges. 

April 20: The NLRB overruled the ob- 
jections of the A. F. of L. union to the 
election and certified the UAW-CIO as 
the exclusive bargaining representative 
of the employees of the Albion Malleable 
Iron Co. 

April 21: A handbill was circulated by 
the UAW-CIO in Albion in the proximity 
of the Albion Malleable Iron Co. plant 
bearing the statement: “Flash: The 
UAW-CIO was certified at Albion Malle- 
able today by the NLRB.” 

Also the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot, an afternoon newspaper, carried 
a newspaper story quoting Harold 
Marsh, Jackson UAW international rep- 
resentative, as stating that NLRB “has 
certified the UAW-CIO as bargaining 
agent for employees of the Albion Mal- 
leable. Iron Co.” The article further 
stated: 

He— 


Marsh— 
said he had received notice of the certifi- 
Si from the UAW office at Washington, 
. Attention of my office was called to the 
circulation of the aforementioned hand- 
bill. Inquiry by my office resulted in 
confirmation by telephone by Ogden W. 
Fields, associate executive secretary of 
NLRB, of the Board’s action. Subse- 
quently, and at my request, a copy of the 
Board’s decision and certification of rep- 
resentation was delivered to my office 
by Mr. Fields. 

April 22: Company and A. F. of L. offi- 
cials received written notification in Al- 
bion by regular mail of the NLRB action. 
I also received a telegram from the 
president and secretary of A. F. of L. 
local 413 protesting the fact neither the 
A. F. of L. nor the company received 
notification simultaneously with the 
UAW-CIO, and also requesting that 
certification of the UAW-CIO be with- 
held for this reason and until the un- 
fair labor practice charges in the case 
have been processed. The telegram 
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stated that a copy had also been sent 
to the chairman of NLRB. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 
of the House to certain highlights in this 
case. More particularly, I propose to 
make several specific allegations which, 
in my judgment, clearly indicate a gross 
and flagrant mishandling of this entire 
matter by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

First. I direct your attention to the 
fact that NLRB has rendered its decision 
and issued its certification in this dis- 
puted election case even while unfair 
labor practice charges are pending and 
that in so doing the Board has flagrantly 
violated its own established and accepted 
rules of procedure which the courts and 
the board itself have ofttimes affirmed 
and reaffirmed. 

In that connection let me further 
point out that the unfair labor practice 
charges here involved, charges filed inde- 
pendently by the A. F. of L. union and 
the company, were charges relating di- 
rectly to and arising out of the disputed 
election. 

By willfully and flagrantly ignoring 
these unfair labor charges, still pending, 
the NLRB has not only violated its own 
established rules and practices but has 
conrmitted an act totally repugnant to 
and violative of every reasonable prin- 
ciple of justice, equity, and right. The 
Board thereby has been flagrantly in- 
different to the rights and interests of all 
parties to this dispute. 

No report had been filed prior to the 
April 20 action of NLRB by the regional 
field examiner with respect to these 
separate and independent unfair labor 
practice charges, Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these charges, and the 
investigation of the charges, relate—as 
I have said—to the disputed election, 
NLRB by its hasty and improper action 
has foreclosed upon any consideration 
of the charges or evidence cited in cor- 
roboration of those charges, so far as 
the Board's decision on the election issue 
is concerned, 

I demand to know, and I believe this 
House has a right and duty to know, the 
reasons, real or alleged, for this un- 
precedented, improper, unlawful, and 
unjust haste. What motives, what pres- 
sures, what interests dictated this irreg- 
ular action? I demand an answer to 
these questions not only in behalf of my 
injured constituents but in behalf of all 
future litigants, whether representing 
labor, management or the public, whose 
interests will be jeopardized if this un- 
holy precedent is permitted to stand un- 
challenged and uncorrected. 

It is not my intention to burden this 
House with extensive citations estab- 
lishing the fact that it is the obligation 
and the accepted procedure of NLRB to 
hold election certification in abeyance 
pending decision on election-related un- 
fair labor practice charges. Let me 
quote just two or three pertinent cita- 
tions on this all-important point. 

In the case of Electrical Workers 
against Herzog, decided by the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, January 18, 1951, the court 
stated: 

As a consequence of a petition filed in 
accordance with section 9 (c) the NLRB on 
July 7, 1949, conducted the election in the 
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plant of the Stewart-Warner Corp. in Chica- 
go, Ill. * * * Subsequently— 


And I call the attention of the House 
to that word “subsequently”— 
Subsequently, unfair labor charges were 
filed with the Board both by rival unions and 
by employees in the bargaining unit. Be- 
cause these charges are pending, the Board 
refuses to certify the plaintiff union in ac- 
cordance with the procedure under Section 
9 (c). 


The court sustained the position of 
the Board in refusing certification while 
the unfair labor charges were pending 
and made the following statement: 

This interpretation has the effect of con- 
tinuing in full force under the new act— 


That is, the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, commonly known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act— 
has the effect of continuing in full force 
under the new act what was regarded as 
proper procedure under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


Note that in this case NLRB was sus- 
tained by the court in its contention that 
certification should not issue until a áe- 
termination had been made in connection 
with the charge of unfair labor practices, 
filed subsequent to the election. 

Again, in the case of Textile Workers 
Alliance against Herzog, decided by the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, February 4, 1950, the 
court cited the action of an NLRB re- 
gional director in refusing “to process 
the representation petition filed by 
plaintiff, pending disposition of an un- 
fair labor practice charge.” The court, 
speaking of the NLRB's affirmation of 
the regional] director's action, said: 

The Board * * * denied the requested 
leave and affirmed the action of the regional 
director, in accord with the Board's long- 
established policy not to proceed with rep- 
resentation matters while there is an un- 
waived unfair labor practice charge pend- 
ing. 


In still another case, that of NLRB 
against Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., before the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
decided January 16, 1950, the court con- 
sidered a fact situation similar to the 
Albion Malleable Iron Co. case. The 
court held in this case that when a 
charge of unfair labor practices was filed 
subsequent to the report of the regional 
director on objections to the election, it 
was proper for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to refuse to act on the ques- 
tion of representation until the unfair 
labor practice charges had been deter- 
mined. 

I believe this House has a right to an 
answer to two questions with respect to 
the flagrant and arbitrary action of the 
Board on April 20, 1953, in the Albion 
Malleable Iron Co. case. In rendering a 
decision and certification in a disputed 
election while unfair labor charges were 
pending, was NLRB deviating in this sin- 
gle instance from established policy or 
was NLRB initiating a new policy? In 
either case the further question properly 
arises as to why. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing 
either in the previous decisions of this 
Board or the courts, or in this particular 
case, which in any way warrants either 
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a deviation from established policy in 
this case or the adoption of completely 
new policy for all subsequent cases. 

Second. Now I:come, Mr. Speaker, to 
the character and scope of the charges of 
unfair labor practice filed before NLRB. 
Let me say to this House that in one par- 
ticular the charge leveled against the 
UAW-CIO—originally by the A. F. of L. 
and subsequently in greater detail of 
allegation and evidence by the company 
as a result of its own independent 
investigation—involves an _ incredibly 
shocking and appalling situation. 

I refer to the charge that it was, and 
is, the plan and intention of the UAW- 
CIO, announced by UAW-CIO officials 
and representatives both in public meet- 
ings, at meetings in union headquarters, 
and at many private gatherings in tav- 
erns and other places in the city of 
Albion to divert work and production 
away from the Albion Malleable Iron Co, 
and to distribute this work and produc- 
tion among other foundries in the malle- 
able casting industry. 

Think of that. 

Here is charged, and the charge is ac- 
companied by corroborative evidence 
supplied to the NLRB field examiner by 
both the A. F. of L. union and the com- 
pany, here is charged a preelection pur- 
pose and intent—in event of UAW-CIO 
victory in that election—to impose 
a postelection, union-engineered and 
union-enforced “share the wealth” pro- 
gram upon the company and upon the 
very employees the UAW-CIO was pro- 
posing to represent and serve as sole 
bargaining agent. Bear in mind that, of 
course, this UAW-CIO union already 
has contracts in those other competing 
plants in the malleable casting industry. 

I submit that such a proposition in- 
volves an unprecedented violation of 
both the spirit and letter of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It constitutes an advance 
and anticipatory refusal to bargain in 
good faith for the best interests of the 
very employees the union was seeking to 
represent. 

This alleged and documented pro- 
posal, plot, promise, threat—you may 
choose your own designation—amounts 
to an announced intention on the part of 
the union, its leaders and representa- 
tives, to become dictator and dispenser 
of jobs and production, of wages and 
profits, within an entire industry, with- 
out so much as a “by your leave” of either 
workers, Management or stockholders, 

Upon what meat do such Caesars as 
these feed? 

These, I hasten to remind the House, 
are among the charges, pending and to- 
tally ignored by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, when on April 20, in vio- 
lation of all established precedent and 
procedure, it proceeded to certify this 
union and this leadership to sole and ex- 
clusiye bargaining rights for the em- 
Ployees of the Albion Malleable Iron Co, 

Under those circumstances how con- 
ceivably can the Board justify its cava- 
lier proceedings? 

The thought occurs, and must remain 
in the absence of overriding evidence to 
the contrary, that here was a plan so 
ambitious and bold, conceived by men so 
brazen and daring, that—playing for 
such high stakes of naked. power—they 
brought to bear upon the Board pressure 
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which the Board lacked the courage, 
fortitude, and even elemental common 
sense to resist. 

This much we know, of record. The 
Board in this instance, capitulated and 
deviated completely from its own estab- 
lished and accepted procedures. Why, 
Mr. Speaker? 

Third. Against the background of this 
major charge, the various other allega- 
tions of alleged unfair practices seem 
dwarfed. Yet for the record they should 
be cited. These charges include “re- 
straining and coercing the employees of 
the company in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed under section T7—of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act—by 
statements, representations of threats 
of bodily harm and economic injury; by 
the buying of votes; by making extrava- 
gant and unreasonable promises of bene- 
fit or gain; by misrepresentations; by the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors in 
their campaign for support; by fraudu- 
lent promises and fraudulent allure- 
ment.” 

These, too, are all allegations docu- 
mented to NLRB by the separate com- 
plainants. These are charges pending 
and ignored by the Board in its decision 
and certification, notwithstanding that 
they arise in connection with and inci- 
dent to the election under dispute and 
certified by the Board. 

Fourth. I am forced to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am convinced the offense 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
in this matter is compounded ky a direct 
and overt breach of good faith. 

I am informed that the Detroit 
regional office of the Board, through its 
director and agents, assured the com- 
pany, prior to the April 20 decision, that 
the usual procedure would be followed 
in this case. I am informed that these 
assurances included the specific state- 
ment that the matter of unfair labor 
practice charges in this case would be 
determined prior to a decision by NLRB 
in regard to certification of the election. 

Again, I ask, why were these assur- 
ances—fully justified by well-recognized 
and established procedure—thus ruth- 
lessly, wantonly, and completely vio- 
lated? 

And, in that same conjunction, why 
was disclosure of the Board’s April 20 
decision and action made to and through 
the Washington office of the UAW-CIO, 
to parties not of record in the proceed- 
ings before the National Labor Relations 
Board, prior to official notification to the 
attorneys of record? 

Mr. Speaker, over the entrance to the 
marble edifice which faces this Capitol 
are inscribed the words which embody 
the basic obligation and ideals of Gov- 
ernment in all of its functions and rela- 
tionships—‘‘Equal justice under law.” 

My interest in this case which I have 
detailed—and my sole interest—is the 
fulfillment of that obligation and the 
realization of that ideal. 

Basic to that fulfillment is the require- 
ment that all parties whose rights are at 
issue shall have equal opportunity for 
full and just hearing of their cause. 

It is my firm conviction that this re- 
quirement has been ignored and violated 
in the case I have described to this 
House. , Ginies 
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In this instance, it has been violated 
with respect to citizens of a community 
in my district, with respect to persons 
identified with the ranks of labor, of 
management and of ownership. 

If tolerated, if permitted to pass un- 
challenged, the violation may next ex- 
tend to citizens of your district. 

I am satisfied that the National Labor 
Relations Board in this case, for reasons 
known only to itself, has arbitrarily 
ignored pertinent and shocking allega- 
tions and evidence of record. It has 
arbitrarily imposed its fiat. It has vio- 
lated good faith and legitimate assur- 
ances given to parties affected. And in 
doing all this, I am convinced that the 
Board has flouted its own established 
rules and procedures repeatedly re- 
affirmed alike by usage and by court 
decisions. 

I do not presume to judge whether 
these acts of the Board were the acts of 
subservience and venal collusion, acts of 
sheer willfulness or careless haste or of 
incompetence. 

I believe that even to the members of 
the National Labor Relations Board there 
should be extended the right and privi- 
lege which that Board has denied to 
vitally interested parties in this case— 
the right and privilege of full and just 
hearing of their cause. 

Accordingly, in the interest of all 
parties, I respectfully request that the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
this House forthwith summon the Chair- 
man of the NLRB, the General Counsel 
of NLRB, and such other person or per- 
sons as it deems necessary and proper, 
for questioning and explanation as to 
the actions of the Board in the case I 
have described. Such action by the com- 
mittee is, I believe, abundantly justified 
alike in the interest of securing the full 
facts in this case and in the interest of 
determining the bearing of these facts 
upon proposed labor legislation now be- 
fore the committee. 

Further, I strongly urge that failure 
of NLRB officials to give adequate and 
completely satisfactory explanation for 
their actions in this case will constitute 
abundant grounds for resignation of the 
involved officials forthwith. 

Finally, I ask that the committee act 
expeditiously upon this matter. Not only 
the interests and rights of workers, man- 
agement, and owners are urgently in- 
volved, but the hope of restoring confi- 
dence, stability, and transquillity to a 
small but typically American community 
is at stake. What is done, or left undone, 
in this matter will affect for good or ill 
the way in which many of my constitu- 
ents and of your fellow citizens will read, 
in the future, those noble words: “Equal 
justice under law.” 


REPEAL ADMISSION TAXES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr; Speaker, the testi- 
mony presented at recent hearings con- 
cerning the present plight of the moving 
picture industry before our Ways and 
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Means Committee indicates, in my opin- 
ion, the urgent need for the Congress to 
take early action extending tax relief to 
this industry and to the theater-going 
American public. 

It seems to me that a very strong case 
has been made out for the elimination 
of current admission taxes. The moving 
picture industry is a great industry. Itis 
also a vitally important industry to our 
people. In the past, it has rendered im- 
measurable public service, not only in 
serving entertainment and recreational 
needs of the public, but also along edu- 
cational lines. 

I am convinced that this industry has 
a great future notwithstanding some cur- 
rent recessions, because it is already en- 
gaged in successfully adapting its meth- 
ods and techniques to newer inventions 
and newer facilities and with the pres- 
entation of interesting, effective pic- 
tures, it is bound to continue to grow in 
public favor and enjoy sustained pros- 
perity for the industry as well as to pro- 
vide splendid entertainment and recrea- 
tion for the American people. 

I am decidedly an optimist concerning 
the future of this industry, because it is 
ably conducted and it is a strong, vigor- 
ous efficiently managed business enter- 
prise comprising many outstanding 
American businessmen, our greatest art- 
ists and many fine workers. 

No one could doubt for a moment, how- 
ever, the effect of present admission taxes 
upon the industry and upon the people. 
If persons are staying away from the 
movies because of these taxes that is not 
only harmful to the industry but to the 
Government as well since the Govern- 
ment is in effect responsible for setting 
up a situation taxwise which tends more 
and morc to decrease its own revenues 
from corporations and persons associated 
in the industry. 

_I entertain similar feelings regarding 
many of the present so-called nuisance 
taxes. It is my distinct conviction that 
the Congress can and should immediately 
move to repeal this present tax on the 
moving picture industry and thus give 
the American people a chance which they 
deserve to attend the movies at reason- 
able prices without the payment of oner- 
ous taxes. 

Ihave urged upon the Ways and Means 
Committee that it favorably report legis- 
lation designed to bring the relief sought 
by the moving picture industry, and I 
hope that favorable action will soon be 
forthcoming in the interest of the indus- 
try and the general public about whose 
tax burdens this Congress must, particu- 
larly during this period of extremely high 
taxes, be vitally concerned, and ready to 
help in lifting burdens where we can do 
so without impairing the general na- 
tional interest, especially where the net 
result would be equity and justice for a 
great industry and for the American 
people. 


MARYLAND TOBACCO 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 218, Rept. 
No. 315), which was referred to the 
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House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shali be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H, R. 
1432) to provide price support for the 1952 
crop of Maryland tobacco. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


FLOOD CONTROL, COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 208 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4025) authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to provide for the prosecution of projects 
in the Columbia River Basin for flood con- 
trol and other purposes, After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works, the bill shall 
be read for amendment wmder the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4025, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide needed addi- 
tional authorization for some projects 
in the Columbia River Basin which are 
partially completed. One of these proj- 
ects is in fact about 90 percent com- 
pleted. It seems to me the authorization 
is one that will of necessity be approved 
by the House, so in my opinion it should 
not require any extended debate. The 
explanation of the bill itself will be made, 
of course, in the Committee of the Whole 
when it is under general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are no- requests for time on this side on 
the rule. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, if 
there are no requests for time on the rule 
by the minority, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4025) authorizing the 
appropriation of funds to provide for 
the prosecution of projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin for flood control and 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4025, with 
Mr. Jupp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to the 
House with the unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think the gentle- 
man wants to be fair. It came by unan- 
imous vote, but there was some objec- 
tion in the committee as to the proce- 
dure, of it coming on the floor at this 
time, when we had dozens and dozens of 
similar pieces of legislation which had 
been delayed and had not even been re- 
ferred to the subcommittees—bills that 
are really meritorious and badly needed 
in the area of various Members of Con- 
gress. We were willing to yield to the 
distinguished chairman and others in 
the area, but some of us, including the 
gentleman from Ohio, did raise the ob- 
jection that there were many other 
projects throughout the United States 
which were worthy of consideration, and 
I firmly believe that we should have an 
omnibus flood-control bill which would 
allow other projects to be investigated, 
so the other Members of Congress might 
have due consideration for their proj- 
ects—which would give aid to their 
areas. In other words, bills should be 
referred to respective subcommittees 
and hearings held, and the legislation 
accepted or rejected on its merits or 
demerits. Some of us do not like the 
idea of only certain bills being given 
consideration and other meritorious leg- 
islation being killed, just by action of the 
chairman. If we are going to follow that 
procedure why have committees or sub- 
committees? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, of 
course the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
ceeded to make a part of my speech. 
There was reluctance on the part of some 
Members because the matter came up 
rather hastily.. The request for this 
legislation came to our committee from 
the Corps of Army Engineers. The facts 
are these. There has been $192 million 
authorized in the Columbia River basin 
for the construction of these projects. 
Some $180 odd million of that $192 mil- 
lion has already been appropriated and 
expended, and the only money left for 
the Army engineers to continue the work, 
and especially for the four projects that 
are mentioned in the report is about $10 
million. As has already been stated by 
the gentleman from Washington, some 
of these projects are in a state of near 
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completion and unless this further au- 
thorization is granted so that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may include in 
the budget for this year the necessary 
funds for the Army engineers to con- 
tinue the work, the construction of these 
projects will be stopped. It will cost the 
Government of the United States more 
money if the contractor Moves away 
from the job and has to come back some 
time later to complete the projects. 
Those are the facts. They were given 
to us rather hastily, as I said. Certainly 
when projects are moving toward com- 
pletion more than 50 percent, and one 
of them 80 or 85 percent completed, as 
already indicated, it seems to me just a 
matter of good business that the pro- 
jects should be completed and this au- 
thorization granted and the money ap- 
propriated. In that way the money that 
has already been invested by the Govern- 
ment of the United States will be pro- 
tected. The projects will not stand there 
and deteriorate, but they will be put to 
good use and will earn money for the 
Government when completed. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
the estimate of the Army engineers for 
the completion of the projects? 

Mr. DONDERO. The total estimate is 
$364,744,700. 

Mr. BOW. Is that the original esti- 
mate? 

Mr. DONDERO. Icannot answer that 
at the moment, but of course the whole 
valley had an estimate of about $1,884.- 
000,000 for the comprehensive program. 
This only applies to four projects, all of 
which have already been started and are 
in various stages of completion, as indi- 
cated. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
if this deficiency appropriation will be 
sufficient to complete the projects? 

Mr. DONDERO. No sir, it will not. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell us 
how much more will be necessary to com- 
plete these projects? 

Mr. DONDERO. The difference be- 
tween $364 million and the $75 million 
that this bill authorizes would be about 
$285 million. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Why do we have to take 
so many bites at this cherry? 

Mr. DONDERO. It was thought ad- 
visable by some Members, at least, that 
we take this amount and take another 
look at this in another year from now. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There was a request 
for $75 million, being the amount that 
the Army engineers felt they could use 
in the coming year. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Director of the 
Budget recommended something in ex- 
cess of $300 million, but the committee 
felt they should take the lesser amount 


because that is all that could be used 
at this time? 
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Mr. DONDERO. That is all that 
could be used, according to the Army 
engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure I will not take the entire 5 minutes, 
but I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] if, in consideration of these 
emergency projects—I understand the 
ones you are clearing under this $75 mil- 
lion allocation are emergency projects? 

Mr. DONDERO. They are. 

Mr, BAILEY. They are projects on 
which the work has already started and 
has been suspended for lack of funds? 

Mr. DONDERO. Or will soon be sus- 
pended. 

Mr. BAILEY. In considering this did 
you give any consideration to the Sutton 
Reservoir, where work was started and 
one contract completed and practically 
all of the title to the land to be acquired 
has been acquired by the Government, 
and on account of our defense situation 
it has been lying there for the last 2 
years? I am wondering why that could 
not be included along with these other 
emergency cases, It seems to me similar 
to the one the gentleman is talking 
about. 

Mr. DONDERO. The project was not 
brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BAILEY. It has been each year, 
and I will be frank to tell the gentle- 
man that I did not know there was a 
move on foot to put through these spe- 
cial projects at this time. I assumed 
that the situation was standing more or 
less in status qu6, and that there would 
be no special bills put through. Other- 
wise, I would have been before your 
committee. Let me say this to you, it 
is a part of the project for control of 
the great Kanawha River Valley. We 
have put $29 million into the project at 
Bluestone. The gentleman will remem- 
ber that project. That was planned asa 
power project, but until such time as this 
Sutton Reservoir project. is completed, 
Bluestone is to be continued as a flood- 
control project, and until we get another 
project completed before it can be put 
to the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally planned, a power project, Let me 
say to the gentleman, he will recall my 
previous arguments before his commit- 
tee, that in this particular project on the 
Elk River, at its confluence with the great 
Kanawha River at the capital city of 
Charleston, W. Va., within a quarter of 
a mile of the mouth of the Elk River 
there is an installation of one of the 
largest chemical plants in the United 
States, that is engaged in the production 
of war material, which the Army Engi- 
neers’ report says that if a flood similar 
to two floods which have happened with- 
in the last 50 years would happen now, 
it would do $20 million damage to that 
one chemical plant, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of war materials. Yet they try 
to say it has no connection with the 
defense effort. Why could not a project 
of that kind be included, if you are put- 
ting through some special projects? 
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Mr. DONDERO. All I can say to the 
gentleman is that that matter has not 
come to the attention of this committee. 
No other project was proposed and no 
other money proposed except the four 
mentioned in this bill and report. There 
are many other projects that I would like 
to see brought forward and adopted, but 
I have not had my wish in the matter 
either. It will have to be deferred and 
take its turn. 

Mr. BAILEY. I still insist there 
should have been some general informa- 
tion to the Members of Congress that 
you were putting through this special 
appropriation. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is an additional 
authorization, That is what it is. 

Mr. BAILEY. The project is already 
authorized. This is additional author- 
ization of funds? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It was not the in- 
tention of the committee to take this 
matter up. The day we did, the Army 
engineers made it clear and said that 
they needed this additional money, and 
unless they obtained it, the project would 
suffer. All this money has been ex- 
pended. He had a budget estimate for 
over $300 million, and the committee 
said $75 million. 

Mr, BAILEY. I would like to say to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Members, that if there 
are going to be any more projects taken 
up like this before general considera- 
tion is given to all projects of the kind, 
I should like to be advised. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman on that score. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr, McGrecor], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to concur in the statement made 
by our distinguished friend from West 
Virginia. I went along on this legisla- 
tion but I think it was vastly unfair to 
every Member of this Congress who has 
projects in his or her district or area 
that have not had and should have 
consideration. All of us are entitled to 
the same consideration and treatment. 
For some reason or other nearly all the 
bills for flood-control projects referred 
to the Public Works Committee have 
never been referred to the Flood Control 
Subcommittee, I do not think any of 
the numerous bills have been referred 
to subcommittee. No hearings have been 
held on them, and it seems at the pres- 
ent time by the actions of the chairman 
of Public Works, no hearing will be held, 
The same situation applies to all sub- 
committees of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McGREGOR... I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Have there been other 
hearings on flood-control projects before 
your committee? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Only T think on 
survey problems. I yield to the gentle- 
aman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] on that, 
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who I believe is chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ANGELL. There have been none 
this session. 

Mr. McGREGOR. There have been 
none. 

Mr. BOW. This is the only one that 
has been considered. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. I thank him for his fairness. 

Mr. ANGELL. And this is only for 
authorization to carry on existing proj- 
ects. The projects to which most gen- 
tlemen refer are new projects. The 
committee has taken up no new projects; 
this is the only one we have taken up in 
this category because none other has 
been requested. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct in his assertion that this is sim- 
ply an increased authorization for a 
project. But we have other similar re- 
quests for increased authorizations in 
projects and I reiterate, all should be 
given equal treatment. We had no hear- 
ings; the bill was reported out for an 
additional expenditure of $75 million. 
Why delay hearings on other projects 
and give this one—and I think it is mer- 
itorious—the only consideration? I just 
do not like that kind of practice. It 
seems to me if that is going to be the 
practice, why have subcommittees? 
This kind of procedure makes the chair- 
man absolute dictator over the actions of 
the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Is the gen- 
tleman in position to tell the House how 
many flood-control projects have been 
started and stopped for lack of money 
similar to the case which has been put 
before us? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Personally I think 
there is a tremendous amount of them 
from the number of times I have been 
contacted by Members wanting to know 
when they are going to have a hearing 
on their flood-control project or some 
other program that comes under the au- 
thority of the Public Works Commit- 
tee. This same situation exists in all 
subcommittees under the Public Works 
Committee; mainly rivers and harbors, 
roads, and public buildings and grounds. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is $75 mil- 
lion today, but that is on just one phase 
of the project and it will ultimately 
amount to $300 million or more. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. It is something over $300 mil- 
lion, It is true this is an authorization 
for an increase of $75 million; and I 
think the project has merit; please do 
not misunderstand me. But I think it 
is unfair to come in here at this late 
hour and ask for this amount on this 
project and yet have similar projects 
that certainly are due for consideration, 
not given consideration. I hope that 
my distinguished chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee will refer some of 
these projects to the fiood control and 
rivers and harbors bill—and I am not a 
member of those subcommittees, but I 
think those Members who introduce bills 
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on those projects are entitled to be 
heard—their projects also have merit or 
they would not have introduced them. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. Answering the gentle- 
man from Ohio as to how many of these 
projects have been stopped for lack of 
money, I would say not nearly enough 
of them. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I think that is true. 
We have too many projects such as the 
gentleman from Virginia has said, where 
we keep adding here a little, and there a 
little, and we never know how close we 
are to the legislative authorization as 
established by the Congress, because they 
keep coming up and getting increases, 
and of course we all know that a large 
percent of the construction authoriza- 
tions are established at a low figure— 
and I think we know why. But itis time 
for this Congress to call a halt and make 
a new survey of what is absolutely neces- 
sary and pass appropriations for the 
necessary ones, and stop the unnecessary 
ones—and treat all projects with equal 
consideration. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 4025, that we are considering 
now is a bill that I introduced. Our col- 
league from Washington [Mr. Mack] in- 
troduced a companion bill. We intro- 
duced these bills at the suggestion of the 
Department of the Army and the Corps 
of Engineers; they are not of our own 
making. They are merely to provide 
some additional authorization, that is, 
authorization for expenditure of funds 
on three projects. I will say there were 
four, but only three are involved now, I 
will say to my chairman. Of the three 
projects which ‘are now under construc- 
tion, some are almost completed, It is 
not a question of selecting a particular 
project and giving it favorable consider- 
ation over other projects that are in the 
same condition. We have had in our 
committee no other projects similar to 
these. These are the only projects in 
this category that the Committee on 
Public Works has received, 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Will the gentleman 
name for us these three projects? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, indeed. The 
three projects are the Lookout Point 
Reservoir in Oregon. That is a part of 
the Willamette Valley Basin develop- 
ment program. The others are the Wil- 
lamette River Bank protection project, 
also in Oregon, and the Dalles Reservoir, 
which is a project between Washington 
and Oregon on the Columbia River. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Has not Congress prior 
to this time authorized these three proj- 
ects? 

Mr. ANGELL. Oh, yes, indeed; but 
not the full monetary authorization, 

Mr. SAYLOR. In connection with 
those projects the Congress fixed the 
amount of money which could be spent 
for them, is that correct? 
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Mr. ANGELL. Yes, but the full au- 
thorization for experditure was not 
made. There was only a partial authori- 
zation for appropriations, Congress did 
not fix the total amount. This is only 
partial authorization, sufficient to carry 
on the work during the next fiscal year. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Can the gentleman tell 
us what was the original estimated cost 
of each one of these three projects? 
What will it cost to complete them? 

Mr. ANGELL. Two of the projects, as 
I understand it, will be well along to- 
ward completion by this appropriation 
if it is made. The third one, the Dalles 
Dam, will take the amount that the 
chairman stated on the floor a moment 
ago. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Does the gentleman 
know what the original estimated cost 
by the Army engineers was for these 
three projects? 

Mr. ANGELL. Ido not know the esti- 
mated cost for the first two, but on the 
Dalles project, the one that is not so far 
along as the others, was estimated to 
cost $348,372,000. 

As I say, this bill is not receiving any 
special consideration by our committee. 
We are not singling it out from other 
bills in the same category. There are no 
others like it, We were asked by the 
Corps of Army Engineers to present it, 
the Secretary of the Army has requested 
it, the Bureau of the Budget has O. K.’d 
it, it is within the President’s program, 
and unless the authorization is made 
there can be no appropriation for these 
subjects. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do these projects meet 
the criteria set up by the administration 
and the Army engineers in qualifying 
as defense projects? 

Mr. ANGELL. I understand they do. 

Mr. BAILEY. What would be their 
connection with the defense effort? 

Mr. ANGELL. The major portion of 
the power produced by these is used for 
atomic-energy plants and the production 
of aluminum and other materials which 
go into the production of airplanes and 
other war equipment that are essential 
for national defense. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to remind the 
gentleman from Oregon that that is 
exactly why I raised the question, in that 
this project of mine is needed for pro- 
duction by the critical chemical indus- 
try. That valley is the chemical industry 
center of the United States and I was 
wondering what the connection was in 
the matter of defense. 

Mr. ANGELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman if his project receives the same 
approval by the War Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the administra- 
tion, and is sent up to our committee, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors I will do all within 
my power to see that the project is 
approved. 

Mr. Chairman, that in a nutshell is 
the situation with reference to these 
projects. They are not new projects. 
They are not new starts. This bill is 
necessary to continue existing projects 
under construction in a very large area 
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where 40 percent of the potential hydro- 
electric power of the Nation is available. 
They are not just hydroelectric power- 
plants. The one at The Dalles is for 
navigation and flood control, although 
power is a part of it and there is a very 
large production of power there. There 
is very little power involved in the other 
two. They are for flood control and they 
are well along toward completion. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, a member of the Public 
Works Committee, if he does not think 
that on projects of this kind, when the 
legislation first comes to the House, they 
should ask for an authorization of all 
the money at one time, then let the Ap- 
propriations Committee, with the Army 
engineers and the Department of De- 
fense, decide just how much money is 
needed each year, because some of the 
Members feel, and I have heard it dis- 
cussed here before, that when an au- 
thorization for a project of some $300 
million comes to the House, and you only 
ask for $75 million in authorization, they 
feel that is the total cost because it is 
the only thing that shows in the bill, the 
$75 million asked to be authorized at 
that particular time, when the whole 
cost is $325 million. So, to save a lot of 
questions on the floor, if the authoriza- 
tion was for the full amount when the 
legislation was passed, you would save a 
lot of this difficulty which you are going 
through right now. 

Mr. ANGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in that statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
is simply to provide authorization for ex- 
penditures on projects now under con- 
struction for the fiscal year 1954. With- 
out the provisions of this bill there would 
be no authorization for funds needed to 
carry on these essential projects during 
the next fiscal year. The bill provides 
that paragraph (b) under the title “Co- 
lumbia River Basin” in section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act, approved May 17, 
1950, is hereby amended by striking out 
“$75,000,000” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000,000.” This, as you will 
note, increases these authorizations by 
$75 million. 

The Public Works Committee ap- 
proved this bill unanimously as shown 
by the committee report, No. 270, of the 
83d Congress, 1st session, from which I 
quote, as follows: 

The Columbia River, with its tributaries, 
drains an area of approximately 259,000 

-~ square miles on the Pacific slope of the North 
American Continent, mostly between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Cascade Range. 
The Columbia is one of the world’s great 
rivers. Its drainage basin comprising about 
7 percent of the area of the United States, 
contains more than a third of the Nation’s 
potential water power. However, a critical 
power shortage exists in the Pacific North- 
west. Floods of damaging proportions occur 
annually in one part or another of the basin, 
Major floods of record having basinwide sig- 
nificance occurred in 1876, 1894, and 1948. 
Federal improvements for water utilization 
and control in the Columbia River Basin in- 
clude projects for flood control, navigation, 
hydroelectric power, irrigation, drainage, soil 
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and forest conservation, and for conservation 
of fish and wildlife, and for other purposes, 

Congress, in the Flood Control Act of 1938, 
authorized the comprehensive improvement 
of the Willamette River Basin in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers as set forth in House Document 
No, 544, 75th Congress. In subsequent acts 
of Congress the comprehensive plan has been 
modified to provide for additional projects 
and increases in the monetary authorization. 
The Flood Control Act of 1950 authorized the 
construction of certain projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, including the Willamette 
River Basin, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 531, 81st Congress. 

The present total estimated cost of the 
projects. included within the authorized Co- 
lumbia River Basin program of the Corps of 
Engineers subject to a monetary limitation, 
exclusive of a number of projects authorized 
separately without monetary limitation to 
their authorization, is $1,884,833,800, of which 
$545,242,800 is for projects sompleted or un- 
der way, and the balance for projects not yet 
started. Monetary authorization in the 
amount of $192,300,000 has been made avail- 
able by the Congress to date. Funds totaling 
$181,897,100 have been appropriated through 
fiscal year 1953, leaving a balance of avail- 
able authorization of $10,402,900. The pres- 
ent approved budget for fiscal year 1954 in- 
cluded funds in the amount of $80,952,000. 
This amount is $70,549,100 more than the 
present monetary authorization; therefore, 
the authorization provided in H. R. 4025 is 
necessary. A tabulation showing the status 
of authorization with relation to appropria- 
tions is given below: 


Total basin authorization.___- 
Total appropriations through 


$192, 300, 000 


fiscal year 1953_..1.......... 181, 897, 100 
Balance available for ap- 

propriation -_....---. 0, 402, 900 
Approved budget allowance, 

fiscal year 1954_............ 80, 952, 000 
Deficiency of authoriza- 

MONS DE EPA EAEAN —'70, 549, 100 


The committee is cognizant of the fact 
that the water-resources development in the 
Columbia River Basin must be continued 
without interruption in order to assure early 
and well-ordered provision of flood control, 
power, navigation, and other facilities essen- 
tial to the needs of the entire Pacific North- 
west region. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion will permit the required appropriation 
in the fiscal year 1954 for continuation of 
urgently needed projects now under con- 
struction. The increase in the monetary au- 
thorization by $75 million is intended to 
permit continued construction of the Detroit, 
Lookout Point, and the Dalles Reservoirs, 
and the Willamette River bank-protection 
works, substantially in accordance with the 
report of the Secretary of the Army hereto 
made a part of this report. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack] and I intro- 
duced these bills at the instance of the 
Corps of Army Engineers in order that 
these essential projects now under con- 
struction, some of them almost com- 
pleted, may be continued without inter- 
ruption. The bill has the approval of 
the Secretary of the Army, Bureau of 
the Budget, and is in accordance with 
the President’s program. I include in 
these remarks the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Army: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 10, 1953. 
Hon. JoseP W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER; There is enclosed here- 
with draft of a bill authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the com- 
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pletion of certain projects for flood control 
and related purposes in the Columbia River 
Basin which the Department of the Army 
recommends be enacted into law. The sub- 
mission of this legislation is in accordance 
with procedures approved by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize to be appropriated such sums 
as are required for the completion of the 
Detroit, Lookout Point, and The Dalles Res- 
ervoirs, and the Willamette River bank pro- 
tection project, in the Columbia River Basin. 

These projects and certain others in the 
Columbia River Basin were authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved June 28, 
1938, and subsequent acts, and a total au- 
thorization for appropriation has been ap- 
proved by Congress in the amount of 
approximately $192 million. Appropriations 
made to date under this monetary authori- 
zation total approximately $182 million, 
leaving a balance of monetary authorization 
of approximately $10 million. The proposed 
legislation is necessary in order to permit 
the required appropriations in the fiscal year 
1954 and succeeding years for continuation 
and completion of these urgently needed 
projects, all of which are now under con- 
struction. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the proposed bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


I also include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Brig. Gen. C. H. 
Chorpening, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 22, 1953. 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ANGELL: In response to your re- 
cent request, the following information is 
furnished on the status of projects in the 
Columbia River Basin on which additional 
monetary authorization is required. 

As you know, the total monetary authorl- 
zation in the Columbia River Basin, exclu- 
sive of projects individually authorized, is 
approximately $192 million, of which ap- 
proximately $182 million has been appropri- 
ated through the fiscal year 1953, leaving a 
balance of approximately $10 million avail- 
able to cover appropriations in fiscal year 
1954 and subsequent fiscal years. The re- 
vised approved budget estimate recently sub- 
mitted included funds for fiscal year 1954 
for projects in the Columbia Basin coming 
within the monetary authorization limit as 
follows: Lookout Point Reservoir, Oreg., $20 
million; Willamette River bank protection, 
Oregon, $330,000; the Dalles Reservoir, Oreg. 
and Wash., $37,429,000. The total approved 
construction program for these projects is, 
therefore, $57,759,000, or including an ad- 
ditional $360,000 for planning on certain 
other projects in the basin, the total fiscal 
year 1954 approved budget estimate for the 
Columbia Basin projects in this category is 
$58,119,000, which is considerably in excess 
of the remaining available authorization of 
$10 million. 

Lookout Point Reservoir will be about two- 
thirds completed with 1953 funds, and the 
Willamette River bank protection will be 
about one-half completed. Although con- 
struction of the Dalles Reservoir is not so 
far along, the continuation of its construc- 
tion is vitally important. Detailed infor- 
mation on the necessity of continuation of 
work on these three major projects, particu- 
larly with respect to the need for additional 
power to be provided by the Dalles project, 
is given in the attached statement on needs 
for increased authorization, Columbia River 
Basin projects, 
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If there is any additional information 
which you need, I shall be glad to furnish 
it promptly upon your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
jor Civil Works. 
STATEMENT OF NEEDS FOR INCREASED AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN PROJECTS 


Mr. Chairman, the approved budget 
for the fiscal year 1954 for projects in 
the Columbia River Basin now under 
construction and which are included 
within the monetary authorization ceil- 
ing amounts to approximately $58 mil- 
lion. The total amount of monetary au- 
thorization for the projects which come 
within the authorization ceiling is ap- 
proximately $192 million, of which ap- 
proximately $182 million has been appro- 
priated to date, leaving a balance avail- 
able for future appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion. The approved budget estimate for 
the fiscal year 1954, therefore, requires 
additional monetary authorization. The 
three projects for which construction 
funds are included in the 1954 budget to 
carry on work already uncer way are 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oreg.; Willa- 
mette River bank protection, Oregon; 
and The Dalles Reservoir, Oreg. and 
Wash. Lookout Point Reservoir is about 
70 percent completed and the amount 
allowed in fiscal year 1954 will carry it 
almost to full completion. Willamette 
River bank protection is about one-half 
completed and the amount allowed in 
1954 will permit continuation of the 
work. The amount allowed for The 
Dalles, together with previous appropria- 
tions, will permit continuation of the 
project on schedule and will result in 
the first power being on the line in 1957. 
The only other project within the mone- 
tary authorization ceiling on which con- 
struction has not been completed is De- 
troit Reservoir, Oreg., for which funds 
have not been included in the 1954 
budget, but for which additional authori- 
zation will be required for future appro- 
priations. The necessity for continuing 
projects now under construction is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Lookout Point Reservoir, Oreg.: Look- 
out Point Reservoir, Oreg., is one of the 
most important units of the comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of the 
water resources of the Willamette River 
Basin. Itisa multiple-purpose reservoir 
situated at the upper end of the basin 
and on completion it will provide large 
average annual fiood-control and power 
benefits in the order of $2,986,000 and 
$2,900,000; also, other benefits of lesser 
magnitude aggregating $636,000 for navi- 
gation, irrigation, major drainage, pollu- 
tion abatement, and domestic water sup- 
ply will be realized. Power is scheduled 
to be generated at the project in Octo- 
ber 1954 and will greatly assist in meet- 
ing the power needs of the middle and 
upper portion of the basin with less 
transmission losses due to the proximity 
of the project and the load area to be 
served. At the end of the present fiscal 
year the project will be about 70 percent 
complete. Additional Columbia Basin 
monetary authorization is necessary to 
permit completion of Lookout Point Res- 
ervoir. Without it, the many useful 
functions to be served by the reservoir 
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will remain unfilled and the project 
would stand as an idle, useless monu- 
ment until completed. 

Willamette River bank protection, 
Oregon: This project is an integral part 
of the comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol and other purposes in the Willam- 
ette River Basin. The project has for 
its primary purposes prevention of bank 
erosion at critical areas, protection of 
valuable farmland, and stabilization of 
those sections of the river channel where 
work is done. Benefits accrue primarily 
from the prevention of loss of highly 
valuable agricultural land through me- 
andering of the channel. Also, benefits 
accrue from the protection of public 
highways, bridges, and other improve- 
ments, both public and private. The 
agricultural developments within the 
Willamette River Basin have been most 
phenomenal in recent years. The tre- 
mendous increase in population in the 
Willamette Valley has resulted in sub- 
division of many tracts, and the smaller 
units are more intensively cultivated. 
Protection, therefore, is afforded to a 
greater number of individuals and 
owners as was the case in former years. 
It is essential that this phase of the 
comprehensive program be continued 
during the coming fiscal year. 

The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and Wash.: 
The Dalles project, a multiple-purpose 
project on the Columbia River, Wash. 
and Oreg., is being constructed in the 
primary interest of navigation and 
power. The project is located about 
3 miles upstream from The Dalles, Oreg., 
and 193 miles above the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Construction work 
was commenced in February 1952. The 
project as a whole is about 3 percent 
complete and is scheduled to be 7 per- 
cent complete on June 30, 1953. 

The Dalles lock and dam is an essen- 
tial unit in the authorized slack-water 
development of the lower 360 miles of 
Columbia River and the lower 140 miles 
of the Snake River. This inland-water- 
way system includes a deep-water chan- 
nel extending from the sea to Vancouver, 
Wash.; an authorized 27-foot channel 
improvement from Vancouver to The 
Dalles, Oreg.; Bonneville Dam; the 
Dalles lock and dam under construc- 
tion; John Day lock and dam author- 
ized: McNary lock and dam under 
construction, with navigation features 
scheduled for full service by April 1953; 
and the four authorized dams on lower 
Snake River. 

The Dalles lock and dam will pro- 
vide 25 miles of slack-water navigation 
on the Columbia River and will replace 
17 miles of the present hazardous open- 
river navigation channel and the present 
inadequate 8-mile Dalles-Colilo Canal. 
As an integral part of the waterway sys- 
tem, the pool formed by the Dalles Dam 
will serve an estimated 4,600,400 tons of 
waterborne freight annually, consist- 
ing principally of petroleum products, 
grains, wood products, limestone, ores, 
farm and manufacturing equipment, 
and construction materials. 

The Dalles project will provide an ini- 
tial installation of 1,092,000 kilowatts of 
power-generating capacity—14 units of 
78,000 kilowatts each—and an ultimate 
installation of 1,716,000 kilowatts—22 
units, With anticipated funds for con- 
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struction of required features of the 
project, two generating units are sched- 
uled for operation in November 1957, with 
the remaining 12 units scheduled for 
completion at the rate of 1 every 3 
months. 

The power which will be made avail- 
able from the Dalles project, in addi- 
tion to being of importance to the re- 
gional economy, is highly significant 
from the standpoint of the defense effort. 
The normal increases in power demands 
and the heavy demands for power of the 
defense industries require that generat- 
ing facilities throughout the Nation be 
increased substantially. A large share 
of these increases are logically ear- 
marked for the Pacific Northwest, where 
40 percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric 
potential is located. Such defense in- 
dustries as those for the production of 
aluminum, magnesium, titanium, steel, 
and other metals and chemicals require 
large amounts of power, and the cost of 
this power directly affects the costs of 
production. From a national standpoint, 
the Pacific Northwest is a logical loca- 
tion for a considerable portion of such 
industries because of the potential low- 
cost energy which can be made available 
from waterpower development of the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries. It may 
be noted in this respect that wholesale 
rates for the sale of power in 1952 were 
lower in this region than in any other 
part of the country. 

The 1952-53 power resources in the 
Pacific Northwest region total approxi- 
mately 5,774,000 kilowatts—BPA 1952 
advance program. Power demands in 
the region have increased so materially 
that power shortages are retarding in- 
dustrial and other developments. The 
construction programs which agencies of 
the Federal Government have under- 
taken in the Northwest have been pre- 
pared on the basis of relieving this criti- 
cal power situation as quickly as pos- 
sible. If construction of the Dalles proj- 
ect were to be delayed, however, the con- 
dition would be prolonged to the detri- 
ment of the region and the Nation. 

The effects of the shortage of power 
in the Columbia Northwest was empha- 
sized last winter by the occurrence of 
low-water flows in the Columbia River 
and tributaries. Last November power 
shortage required mandatory and volun- 
tary curtailment of power consumption 
which seriously affected the output of 
important defense industries in this area. 
News report—Electric West, December 
1952—indicated that as a result of the 
curtailment 3 electric furnaces in a 
Portland steel mill were standing cold 22 
hours a week and losses in aluminum 
production in the Pacific Northwest 
were amounting to about 1 million 
pounds daily. Steam generation was 
utilized to a maximum to partially off- 
set the shortages but at a cost of gen- 
eration, however, several times that of 
hydro development. Thus the construc- 
tion of the Dalles project on schedule is 
highly important, not only from a de- 
fense production standpoint, but in 
keeping costs of essential metals at a 
minimum. 

Present power prospects are that with- 
out the Dalles project coming into serv- 
ice as scheduled in 1957 there would be 
an ominous situation that year. The 
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installation at this project in the present 
plan will go far toward meeting esti- 
mated future load requirements. Be- 
cause the project is so close to the major 
load centers, particularly Portland, 
Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., the transmis- 
sion problem will be relatively simple 
and transmission losses will be at a 
minimum and the project is ideally sit- 
uated to absorb peak variations in the 
powerload of the area. Initial gener- 
ation can be accomplished at the Dalles 
project more rapidly than at any other 
undeveloped site in the region offering a 
comparable amount of power. 

In addition to primary functions for 
navigation and power, the Dalles project 
will benefit agricultural lands adjacent 
to the pool, now irrigated or to be irri- 
gated by pumping from the Columbia 
River, by lowering pumping costs 
through reduction in pumping lifts 
amounting to as much as 88 feet. In- 
cidental benefits will accrue to the proj- 
ect as a result of public use of the reser- 
voir and adjoining lands. 

The Columbia River is the second 
largest river in the United States and 
is the greatest in its hydroelectric power 
potential, having over 40 percent of the 
power potential of the United States. 
Only a little over 10 percent has been 
developed. The Federal power projects 
in this area are self-liquidating. There 
is a dearth of hydroelectric power in the 
area at this time. Much of the power 
is used for national defense, in the pro- 
duction of aluminum, power for atomic 
energy plants,  electro-metallurgical 
plants such as magnesium, ferroalloys, 
phosphorus, abrasives, chemicals, and 
forest products. During World War II 
this area made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the war effort in the construction 
of ships which was exceeded only by a 
few areas in the United States. 

The Dalles Dam, which is one of the 
projects covered by the authorization in 
the bill, is a strategic one in the develop- 
ment of navigation, flood control, and 
power in the Columbia River area and 
it is located closer to the center of power 
users of any other dam except Bonne- 
ville. It can be completed earlier than 
any other project of like capacity, and is 
now under construction, and will be some 
7 percent completed at the end of this 
fiscal year. It would be tragic if its con- 
struction should be halted. 

POWER SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Every region in the United States must 
have an adequate energy base to support 
its economy. 

The Pacific Northwest is deficient in 
oil and gas, and so far only a fraction of 
its coal deposits has been exploited. 
However, the region fortunately has a 
tremendous water resource. Thus, hy- 
droelectric power is the region’s supreme 
energy base, 

Glacier-fed lakes high in the Canadian 
Rockies form the headwaters of the Co- 
lumbia River. The Columbia River sys- 
tem, draining an area of 259,000 square 
miles—of which 85 percent lies in the 
United States—possesses characteristics 
unique among America’s major streams, 
The river has an extremely high annual 
runoff with a rapid drop of more than 
6,000 feet-in its westward course to the 
sea through Canada and the heart of 
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the Pacific Northwest. As a result, the 
Columbia lends itself readily to develop- 
ment for many purposes—power, irriga- 
tion, navigation, flood control, and recre- 
ation. It holds within its flow over one- 
third of the Nation’s potential hydro- 
electric power—34 million kilowatts out 
of a total potential of 104 million kilo- 
watts for the entire country. It can 
readily be seen that the Pacific North- 
west depends on this unique hydroelec- 
tric resource as the energy base in its 
economy. 

To utilize and conserve properly and 
to the fullest the natural resources of 
the Columbia River, we have a program 
for its comprehensive multiple-purpose 
development. 

The maximum amount of power can 
be derived from a vast river by building 
run-of-river plants, such as Bonneville, 
along with power-and-storage dams like 
Grand Coulee. Operation of these proj- 
ects independently of the balance of the 
system produces, in the aggregate, much 
less power than if they are operated 
asa unified whole. For this reason each 
dam planned for the Columbia must be 
viewed in relation to the system and not 
as an isolated unit. 

Demands for electric energy in the 
Pacific Northwest have been growing 
swiftly. The average annual increase in 
requirements from 1940 through 1951 
was 14 percent as compared with a na- 
tional rate of 9 percent. Growth was 
particularly rapid in the early part of 
World War II, when new aluminum 
plants were built by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the region. Electric energy 
used in the region jumped from 7 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1940 to 17 billion kilo- 
watt-hours at the war peak in 1944. The 
aluminum industry accounted for most 
of the upsurge. By 1951 total regional 
use reached 30 billion kilowatt-hours. 
Since the war, the major expansion has 
been in residential and farm use, owing 
to growth of population, the extension 
of electric service to nearly every farm 
and home in the region, and augmented 
consumption by the average residential 
and farm customer. 

In 1950 the census takers counted 
4,700,000 persons in the Pacific North- 
west, an increase of 44 percent since 1940, 
as compared with 14-percent increase for 
the Nation. By 1960, according to medi- 
an estimates, the Pacific Northwest will 
have 5.7 million people. To provide jobs 
to support a million more people is one 
of the chief problems faced by the region. 
Industry, agriculture, and other economic 
activities must obviously expand in order 
to absorb the added manpower. 

The anticipated growth in the region 
and greater dependence on electric ener- 
gy for industrial expansion will require 
a proportionate expansion of power fa- 
cilities to meet the demand. Potential 
power requirements are estimated to be 
39 billion kilowatt-hours in 1953, 69 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1958, and 93 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1962, 

Looking at the power development in 
the region, in 1940 the non-Federal pub- 
lic agencies and privately owned utili- 
ties generated approximately 6% billion 
kilowatt-hours with an installed plant 
capacity of about 1.7 million kilowatts, 
and the Federal Government, primarily 
from 2 generators at Bonneville Dam, 
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generated nearly one-half million kilo- 
watts. By 1950, with aii 10 generators 
installed at Bonneville and 15 generators 
at Grand Coulee, representing machine 
capacity of over 2.1 million kilowatts, 
the Federal Government generated ap- 
proximately 1414 billion kilowatt-hours, 
and the non-Federal utilities, with 
slightly over 2 million kilowatts of ma- 
chine capacity, generated approximately 
12% billion kilowatt-hours. 

It is an established fact that without 
the power from Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams during World War II, this 
Nation's vast shipbuilding program and 
the enormous airplane production from 
aluminum produced from that power, 
could not have been accomplished. Ever 
since the beginning of World War II the 
Northwest has made most significant 
contributions for the defense of this 
country. It is a critical defense area 
with very large military installations 
including a navy yard, Army camps, 
huge airfields, the very important Han- 
ford atomic energy plant, electromet- 
allurgical plants such as aluminum, 
magnesium, ferroalloys, phosphorus, 
abrasives, chemicals, and the huge for- 
est production industries. Throughout 
this period the local public and private 
electric utilities in the region have been 
building all of the power projects that 
they could within the available sites and 
their financial resources. For exam- 
ple, from 1941 through 1946, these non= 
Federal utilities made capital expendi- 
tures totaling over $104 million, from 
1947 through 1951 an additional $302 
million, or put on a 15-year basis from 
1941 to 1956, it is estimated that the non- 
Federal utilities in the area will have 
made capital expenditures for power 
projects totaling over $1  billion— 
$1,031,260,799. Unfortunately, this 
growth in power resources is not enough 
to meet the regional power needs to 
serve defense production and the na- 
tional interest generally. The growth 
in power requirements in the region for 
the next several years will exceed $500,- 
000 kilowatts each year—the equivalent 
of a hydroelectric plant the size of Bon- 
neville Dam every year. 

Because of the multiple-purpose na- 
ture of the development of the Colum- 
bia River system, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed a partnership and a 
responsibility to help meet the power 
needs of the region. The Federal pro- 
gram for generator installations at mul- 
tipurpose projects contemplated the ad- 
dition of capacity at times and locations 
necessary to insure orderly development 
of an economical power system consist- 
ent with the multipurpose development 
of the river as well as to satisfy total 
demands. 

The existing Federal program consists 
of Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
with power installations completed, and 
2 of 4 generators installed at Hungry 
Horse Dam, installed in the fall of 1952, 
The two remaining generators at Hun- 
gry Horse will be installed by the winter 
of this year. Projects now under con- 
struction are the Detroit, McNary, Big 
Cliff, Albeni Falls, Lookout Point, Dexter, 
Chandler, Chief Joseph, Palisades, and 
the Dalles Dams. 

Thus we have, at present, in the 
Northwest 2,614,900 kilowatts installed 
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capacity on the Federal system and 
2,345,000 kilowatts installed by local pub- 
lic and private utilities. There is now 
under construction or scheduled on the 
local utilities systems an additional 
1,487,000 kilowatts, with total additional 
possibilities remaining of 573,000 kilo- 
watts. The Federal program under con- 
struction, if the schedules are main- 
tained, will add to the system in the 
period 1953 to 1957 nearly 2 million kilo- 
watts of capacity. The total capacity 
for the region by 1957, accordingly, will 
be 8,392,900 kilowatts of capacity. -This 
entire regional program will barely meet 
the known requirements in the year 1957. 

In September of 1952, the Pacific 
Northwest experienced a critical power 
shortage. The shortage was the result 
of insufficient rainfall in the region dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. Many 
parts of the region had witnessed the 
driest period of record. Interruptible 
power, which is sold on an if and as 
available basis on the Federal system, 
was curtailed to its full extent of 383,000 
kilowatts. Most of this interruptible 
power was going to the aluminum plants. 
Later as the regional power supply be- 
came more critical, the Defense Electric 
Power Administration found it necessary 
to issue an order providing a quota limi- 
tation on power uses by customers using 
more than 8,000 kilowatt-hours per week. 
This limitation cut by 10 percent the 
power use of large industries in order 
to assure continued service to essential 
residential and commercial consumers 
who were customers of utilities having a 
deficiency of power on their systems. 
Many other measures of conserving use 
of electricity, such as brownouts, and so 
forth, were resorted to in order to allevi- 
ate the situation. The total curtailment 
in both interruptible and firm loads 
amounted to approximately 500,000 kilo- 
watts, the equivalent of Bonneville Dam. 
In January of 1953, warm weather and 
heavy rainfall increased streamflows in 
the rivers sufficiently so that with the 
controlled use of water stored behind 
existing storage dams such as Grand 
Coulee, along with use of the available 
steam-electric resources all the loads in 
the region were able to be carried and 
the curtailment order was lifted. 

If the projects which are now under 
construction remain on schedule, cur- 
rent estimates of loads and resources 
indicate that all firm-power require- 
ments of the region can be met, even 
under critical water conditions, through 
the 1956-57 winter season, and provide 
about 120,000 kilowatts to meet new in- 
dustrial requirements for the region. 
This is only a fraction of the esti- 
mated potential industry that would 
come to this area by 1956-57 if power 
were available. It is estimated that 
1,200,000 kilowatts of firm power could 
be sold to expand the industrial economy 
of the region. 

Beyond 1957, however, after the gen- 
erators in the Dalles project are com- 
pletely installed, the power-supply pic- 
ture will again worsen very rapidly un- 
less new projects are constructed. At 
least 4 or 5 years are usually required 
from the initiation of construction to 
complete major multipurpose structures 
of the type in the Columbia Basin which 
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are needed to provide power in the 
Northwest. 

Some of the projects should be up- 
stream storage plants which will im- 
prove the production of plants now in 
operation and under construction. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a tragic 
error if this bill providing authorization 
for necessary projects now under con- 
struction does not become a law. Failure 
to pass the bill would result in the stop- 
ping of these essential emergency proj- 
ects which are so necessary to the na- 
tional defense effort as well as peacetime 
development of a great area. I urge my 
colleagues to vote favorably on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, this is not an appropriation 
bill. It is an authorization bill. This 
bill does not appropriate a single dollar 
of taxpayers’ money for any of the four 
projects mentioned in this bill. The au- 
thorization bill merely gives the appro- 
priation committee legal authority at 
some later date—later this year, next 
year, or in some future year—to appro- 
priate money for these projects up to 
$75 million. 

Unless this bill is passed, the Appro- 
priation Committee cannot legally pro- 
pose the appropriation of money to eon- 
tinue work on any of the four projects 
in this bill. 

None of these projects are new proj- 
ects: All of them are old projects. 
Work has been done on each of them 
and is still in progress on them, 

Unless tnis authorization bill is passed, 
work on all of these projects must stop. 
Contractors will move away the heavy 
equipment being used on these projects 
and dismiss. the expert crews gathered 
to carry on this work. This would mean 
economic loss. 

To date more than $140 million has 
been appropriated and spent in con- 
structing these four projects. 

The sooner we get these projects com- 
pleted, the quicker the power dams will 
begin producing electricity and paying 
back to the Federal Government the 
money which has been invested in these 
great projects. 

The Eisenhower Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended that $57 million be 
spent on these four projects during the 
coming year. We must pass this bill to 
enable the Appropriation Committee to 
provide funds for carrying out the work 
on these projects that the President’s 
Budget Bureau has recommended be 
done during the coming year. 

The Army engineers recommend pas- 
sage of this bill as necessary to the con- 
tinuation of construction on these four 
important projects. The Budget Bureau 
has given its approval of the bill. The 
Public Works Committee recommends its 
passage. 

The reason that we need this author- 
ization is this: No river and harbor bill 
or flood control bill was passed during 
the 82d Congress. In 1950, Congress 
authorized $75 million for the work on 
these projects. That authorization now 
has just about been used up, so there 
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must be a new authorization if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is to provide 
anything toward that $57 million of 
construction work on these projects 
which the Budget Director of the Eisen- 
hower administration is asking of the 
Congress. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. That same 
thing would apply to any other flood 
control or defense project that is not 
now authorized, is that correct, and 
therefore it would have to go through, 
first, an authorization bill similar to this, 
and then receive an appropriation of 
money. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The proj- 
ects in this bill are all authorized now, 
but there is no monetary authorization. 
Instead of asking for an authorization to 
cover the entire cost of these projects 
from beginning to end we asked just 
enough for each 2-year period. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If this bill 
is not passed, then this monetary au- 
thorization must wait along with all 
other projects of the same sort, and 
appear in an omnibus bill; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That 
would be the normal procedure. How- 
ever, the Committee on Appropriations, 
legally cannot make apropriations for 
these projects unless there is some addi- 
tional authorization as provided in this 
bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman said $57 
million had been recommended in this 
new budget setup. Would not the sub- 
committee on appropriations handling 
civil functions pass on that if the rec- 
ommendation has been made by the Bur- 
eau of the Budget for 1954? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations cannot legally 
propose any appropriations for these 
projects unless the monetary authoriza- 
tion is there. There is no monetary au- 
thorization from which they can make 
appropriations at the present time. 
That is why the army engineers and the 
budget asked that this bill be enacted. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Can the gentleman tell 
the committee what was the amount au- 
thorized by Congress originally for each 
one of these projects? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The over- 
all cost was estimated at $524 million 
on which we have already spent more 
than. $140 million. 

Mr. SAYLOR. When Congress au- 
thorized each one of them, was there 
not a specific amount or fraction of that 
$540 million included in the bill au- 
thorizing them? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. We au- 
thorize just for a year or 2 years at a 
time, the same is done for highways. 
It is estimated that to reconstruct the 
highway of this Nation will cost $32 
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billion. Congress, usually, authorizes a 
billion dollars for each 2-year period. 
It dces not authorize the entire $32 
billion at one time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. When a project is au- 
thorized by this Congress the authoriza- 
tion carries with it an amount of money? 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Not 
always. 
Mr. SAYLOR. Either that or a 


blanket authorization. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. We au- 
thorize the project and then in addition 
from year to year provide a monetary 


authorization for each individual 
project. 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. OLIVER P. Botton]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the distinguished chair- 
man for giving me this time, because I 
want to point out that this authorization 
is in addition to an already authorized 
project. 

In my district there is a harbor, Ash- 
tabula Harbor, where the expansion of 
defense activity has tripled the need for 
shipping facilities within that harbor. 
A project has been authorized by this 
House for some 5 years for additional 
construction and dredging within that 
harbor, but funds have not been obtained 
for it. That area has recently been 
called the third most critical defense 
area in the State of Ohio. It has been 
called critical because of the need for 
additional shipping facilities. There are 
new chemical plants moving into that 
area. New dockage is now under con- 
struction which cannot be made avail- 
able to the use of the harbor because no 
dredging has been done. The appropria- 
tions by this Congress for that dredging 
cannot be made unless there is addi- 
tional authorization this year. 

I am informed that there will be no 
omnibus bill passed this year, and that, 
therefore, in order to obtain such au- 
thorization and appropriations a bill 
similar to this must be put through. It 
is the continuation of an important 
defense effort, in the same way that this 
is the continuation of an important 
fiood-control effort. ‘Therefore, I am 
wondering whether the committee 
would accept an amendment to this bill 
to the effect that appropriations up to 
$1 million be authorized for the con- 
tinuance of the dredging in Ashtabula 
Harbor, 

Mr. DONDERO. I doubt whether that 
could be done in this bill, because this 
bill simply covers the four projects rec- 
ommended by the committee. The mat- 
ter the gentleman has in mind could of 
course come up under a separate project 
or under a rivers and harbors bill later 
on. Ido not know the amount involved. 
That matter would have to be studied 
by 7 ‘ag committee and hearings held 
on it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. May I in- 
quire if the gentleman knows whether 
an overall omnibus authorization bill is 
intended to be brought out this year? 
I am informed that such a bill is not 
hie sac Am I correct in that assump- 

on? 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
correct in that assumption. - It is not the 
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intention to bring out an omnibus bill 
this year. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. There- 
fore, those of us who appreciate the need 
for the continuation of this project in 
order to save the Government money 
must, in effect, if we are to fight for the 
appropriations and for authorizations 
for the completion of projects in our dis- 
tricts, oppose this measure. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DONDERO. You do not have to 
oppose it. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked a question of sev- 
eral of the speakers who have preceded 
me and sat down looking as if he were 
not satisfied with the answer given. 
Perhaps I can help clarify that just a 
little bit. I asked the question of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] 
whether he thought it would not be bet- 
ter business that when we authorize a 
project, we also ask for authorization 
for the total amount of money at the 
same time rather than to authorize a 
project for $500 million, and then only 
ask for $75 million in the same bill. It is 
confusing to the Members of the House 
because when you get the bill, it only 
asks for $75 million, and if you do not 
read the report, you would not find out 
that the total cost of the project would be 
$500 million. So that it would be better 
business if our Committee on Public 
Works in authorizing any project, at the 
same time stipulated the dollars of 
authorization in that same bill. Then 
let the Committee on Appropriations, 
through the advice of the Army engi- 
neers and the Department of Defense 
appropriate money in the ensuing years. 
Does that clear the gentleman’s mind on 
his question? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It does, and I thank 
the gentleman. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can answer the question which 
I asked, and if he can tell us the original 
estimate of the amount of each one of 
these projects by the Army engineers. 
The reason I ask that is I am afraid 
that the system being used by the com- 
mittee, whether deliberate or otherwise, 
is a direct attempt to cover up for the 
Army engineers, who when they get their 
nose under the tent then never build a 
project for what they originally esti- 
mated. 

Mr. FALLON. I have the figures here 
from the Army engineers—if they are 
correct. The Dalles project was esti- 
mated to cost in July 1952, $348,372,000. 
The money expended so far is $24,- 
676,000. ‘They are asking this year for 
$37,409,000. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Therefore, the project 
is less than 10 percent completed. 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. The 
Lookout Point project is estimated to 
cost $96,611,000. The appropriations to 
date have been $66,552,700 and the ap- 
propriations asked for this year is $20 
million. 

‘The Willamette River Basin is esti- 
mated to cost $10,550,000. Already ap- 
propriated—$5,092,400 and they ask 
$330,000 for work this year. You can 
just subtract that from the original 
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estimate and you will find out what is 
needed in the future to-complete it, 

Mr. SAYLOR. But the gentleman 
from Maryland has pointed out that 
practically all of the $75 million that is 
asked is now being asked for the Dalles 
Dam which is not 10 percent completed, 

Mr. FALLON. My figures, as they 
were given to me, show $37,409,000 is 
being asked for the Dalles project. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If I may 
answer the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the money that is being asked in 
this authorization of $75 million is to 
meet the request made by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President when the 
request was submitted to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Congress on 
Monday. According to that request, he 
asked for the Dalles Dam $37 million. 
So only half of this is being asked for 
the Dalles Dam. The figures are on 
page 3323 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the issue of Monday, and show the items 
requested by the President in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley. We are asked here 
in this bill merely to authorize appro- 
priations for these items along the lines 
of the request made by the President. I 
might point out to other Members who 
have been complaining in regard to the 
fact that they cannot get authorizations 
or appropriations for their projects that 
their complaint is not with our com- 
mittee, but with the Bureau of Budget. 

In other words, their complaint is with. 
the financial leadership of the admin- 
istration. For good and sufficient rea- 
sons, certain items—I would say perhaps 
good and sufficient reasons—this author- 
ization is carrying out the administra- 
tion’s policy as expressed in the report 
of the Bureau of the Budget made to the 
Congress on Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Some statements have 
been made about the Army engineers’ 
estimates. Could the gentleman tell us 
how many times the Army engineers 
have built projects on their original 
estimates? Do we not always have re- 
vised estimates, upward, to finally com- 
plete a project? They get their foot in 
the door and then they apply for more 
funds. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me to answer 
that? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The dam listed 
as the Detroit Dam is practically at 
completion, and it has been completed 
about $5,000,000 under the estimate 
originally made by the Army engineers. 
I think that answers your question with 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. As to the 
other aspects of the question the gentle- 
man asked me, the record will show that 
on the first estimates of cost by the Army 
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engineers during the past 20 years, the 
costs have exceeded the estimates by a 
large amount. A thorough detailed 
study was made by a subcommittee of 
the House Public Works Committee dur- 
ing the past year, which goes into great 
detail about how those inaccuracies in 
the original estimates have resulted. In 
large part most of the inaccuracy has 
been due to the rising costs of various 
items during the period-of construction. 
There are other matters that have led 
to this increase in costs. We have made 
suggestions which we hope will eliminate 
some of those difficulties. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 


the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman and his subcom- 
mittee, known as the Jones committee, 
for the survey they did make. It was 
excellent. The only criticism is that we 
have not had legislation presented to us 
to carry out the recommendations of 
that subcommittee. They spent $39,000, 
and I would like to see your subcommit- 
tee draft legislation and present it to 
this Congress, because it would save 
hundreds of million of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. COON. Iask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
on the floor today, H. R. 4025, is not to 
grant money, but is for the purpose of 
increasing the amount of the monetary 
authorization for projects in the Colum- 
bia River Basin for flood control and 
other purposes. The present remaining 
authorization available for appropriation 
is only $10,402,900, and there is need for 
this authorization to be increased $75 
million in order to permit necessary ap- 
propriations in the fiscal year 1954 for 
continuation of urgently needed projects 
which have already been started. The 
projects which are in the budget this year 
and which are already under construc- 
tion are Lookout Point Reservoir, Oreg., 
Willamette River bank protection, Ore- 
gon, and the Dalles Reservoir, Oreg. and 
Wash. 

A large part of the construction work 
on the first two projects has been com- 
pleted, and the Dalles project is well 
under way. The amount allowed for the 
Dalles project in the budget for the 1954 
fiscal year, together with previous ap- 
propriations, will permit continuation of 
the project on schedule and will result 
in the first power being on the line in 
1957. 

It would be most unwise and very 
costly to permit a slowdown or stoppage 
in the construction work on these proj- 
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ects. It is not only good business prac- 
tice to have the projects continued with- 
out interruption, but this will also make 
the needed power available on schedule. 
We cannot afford any delay in this. 

The Dalles project is located in the 
district I represent in Oregon. It is 193 
miles above the mouth of the Columbia 
River, and it is an essential unit in the 
authorized development of the Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers. It will greatly 
aid in navigation on the Columbia River 
and will replace miles of present haz- 
ardous river channel. In addition, this 
project will benefit to some extent the 
irrigation of agricultural lands adjacent 
to the pool by lowering pumping costs. 

The Dalles project will provide an ini- 
tial installation of 1,092,000 kilowatts of 
power-generating capacity, and the first 
2 units are scheduled for operation in 
November 1957. This power is greatly 
needed in the defense effort. The whole- 
sale rates for the sale of power in this 
area are reasonable, and this low-cost 
power is needed in our defense program 
in order to keep the costs to the taxpay- 
ers as low as possible. Forty percent of 
the Nation’s hydroelectric potential is in 
the Pacific Northwest, and defense in- 
dustries, such as aluminum and other 
metals, which require large amounts of 
power at low cost are anxious to have 
the power from the Dalles project made 
available to them. 

Continued construction of the Dalles 
project is needed to relieve as quickly as 
possible the critical power shortage 
which exists. I understand that initial 
generation can be obtained from this 
project more quickly than at any other 
undeveloped site in the region offering 
a comparable amount of power. 

The Dalles project is so close to the 
major load centers, particularly Port- 
land, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., that the 
transmission problem will be relatively 
simple and transmission loss will be 
small. The project is ideally situated. 

I think it is both economy and wisdom 
to proceed with this project and the 
other projects mentioned above included 
in this monetary authorization. I urge 
that this bill be approved by the House 
today. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
when I, by direction of the Rules Com- 
mittee, brought up the rule which makes 
the consideration of this bill H. R. 4025 
in order, I stated, with all sincerity at 
the time, that I felt the consideration of 
the bill was more or less of a routine 
matter; that it seemed to me quite ob- 
vious that the House, under the circum- 
stances surrounding the legislation, 
would most certainly routinely approve 
it. As a result of the debate this after- 
noon, perhaps some of the membership 
have become confused. In the first place, 
this bill would not be here from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works were it not for 
the fact that the projects for which this 
authorization is specifically made are in- 
cluded in the pending budget. The 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions of the 
House Committee on Appropriations is 
about to give final consideration to the 
appropriations in the budget for that bill, 
It developed in the course of the consid- 
eration of that appropriation bill that 
there was not sufficient authorization in 
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the previously passed authorization law 
for these projects to cover the amount 
which was sought to be appropriated. 
Therefore, the Committee on Public 
Works has brought this bill to the floor 
today so as to complete the authorization 
necessary for the appropriation for these 
projects, so that they may be carried on 
in an orderly way during the coming fis- 
cal year. I do not have any knowledge 
as to the other projects elsewhere in the 
United States mentioned this afternoon. 
I would think that if they qualified under 
the same set of circumstances as I have 
just outlined which makes the passage 
of this bill necessary, the Committee on 
Public Works would report a bill giving 
such additional authorization. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Rivers and Harbors any 
project under the jurisdiction of that 
subcommittee in which the circum- 
stances were such as they were in this 
case would have the same prompt con- 
sideration this bill had. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman 
confirms my impression regarding this 
matter. 

Now, with reference to the fact that 
there are many other projects over the 
country which have been approved but 
which do not have authorization and 
budget recommendation—there are 
many of those in the district I repre- 
sent—my position is no different from 
that of the gentleman from Ohio and 
others. with reference to approved proj< 
ects and projects such as he refers to, 
I would like to see these matters covered. 
But the authorizations proposed in this 
bill are of an emergency nature. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. DoI understand from the 
gentleman that under present authority 
which has been granted by the House the 
Appropriations Committee could now 
only authorize an additional $10 million? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is correct; 
only an authorization of $10 million on 
these projects. 

Mr. BOW. Thatis legislative authori- 
zation of $10 million. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is right. 

Mr. BOW. So that the Appropria- 
tions Committee could not appropriate 
more than $10 million, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. That is the purpose of this 
bill. Now that has cleared up one mat- 
ter in my mind. I think I have ex- 
pressed to the gentleman in the past my 
interest in the great Pacific Northwest, 
and certainly the gentleman from Ohio 
would not oppose aid to the great Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BOW. But I wish to say to the 
gentleman that I feel the House should 
be fully advised on the cost of these 
projects when they come in. I agree 
with the gentleman from Maryland that 
if we could have these figures before us 


_this confusion would not arise. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. ‘The gentleman’s 
point is well taken. I am inclined to 
agree with the gentleman from Mary- 
land regarding this matter of authoriza- 
tion. I think it would be far better, and 
I think it would be better in the forth- 
coming omnibus bill which will probably 
be in the next session of this Congress 
to put in the entire amount of authoriza- 
tion needed to complete these projects. 

So that the House may not have any 
doubts regarding the soundness of this 
authorization from a purely business 
standpoint, I wish to point out that the 
biggest item of authorization included in 
this bill is for the Dalles Dam on which 
$24 million has already been spent. Ob- 
viously, if a project of this kind is 
closed, put on a caretaker basis, the costs 
will be rather heavy, will undoubtedly 
go into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year, not counting all of the 
deterioration that would take place. But 
let me point out to you, and with this I 
conclude, that this dam when completed 
will bring into the Federal Treasury in 
the form of revenue from power sold, at 
least $15 million a year. I think it 
is pretty good business to push a thing 
like that to completion when it will bring 
into the Treasury somewhere between 
$15 million and $20 million a year in 
revenue, 

So I think from the standpoint of all 
possible considerations, Mr. Chairman) 
this bill should be passed. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. TI yield. 

Mr. NORBLAD. The gentleman from 
Maryland mentioned three projects. An- 
other is the Detroit Dam on which $63 
million has been spent with only $5 mil- 
lion needed to complete the project. 

Mr. FALLON. I did not mention that 
because it is not in this authorization. 
There is money already in the budget 
for it. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Is it not a fact 
that the income from this project is 
dedicated to pay off the cost of the 
project? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman 
asks if the income from this project is 
not dedicated to pay off the cost of the 
project; that is correct. But the income 
from the project does far more than that. 
After all costs are deducted—and these 
cost figures include operation, amortiza- 
tion, interest, and depreciation—more 
than 30 percent goes into the Federal 
‘Treasury as net revenue earned by the 
project. 
` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
UN the balance of the time on this 

e 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one remark in closing. There are sev- 
eral Members who spoke on the floor 
here this afternoon in regard to proj- 
ects in their own districts. I may say 
‘that our committee is made up of Mem- 
bers from about 24 different States and 
all of them have projects in their dis- 
tricts that have been authorized, too, and 
would be very anxious to have the proj- 
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ects completed and maybe for the ex- 
pansion of our economy they should 
be; but the reason this was treated as 
an emergency and came with just a few 
hours hearing is because it had been 
designated by the Department of De- 
fense and the Army as projects that are 
necessary and should be completed as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I would like to di- 
rect a question to our distinguished 
chairman of the full committee. Can 
he give us any assurance that some of 
these other projects which are started 
will be given hearings for further author- 
izations so that other Members of the 
Congress might be given equal consider- 
ation? 

Mr. DONDERO. No such request has 
been mace. 

Mr. VURYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. VORYS. AmTIto understand that 
this great committee considers this the 
most important project in the United 
States? 

Mr. FALLON. No. 
misunderstood me. 

Mr. VORYS. And that we are not 
going to have any general bill? 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman misun- 
derstood me. This project has been 
recommended by the executive depart- 
ment, the Department of Defense, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. There are 
$75 million in the budget for these three 
projects. It was necessary for us to in- 
crease this authorization to take care of 
the $75 million because if they were in- 
cluded in an appropriation bill it would 
be knocked out on a point of order. 

Mr. VORYS. Does this project stand 
in a unique position with reference to the 
Bureau of the Budget, the administra- 
tion, or the national defense, or does it 
not? 

Mr. FALLON. No, I do not think it 
Stands in that category. This is an 
emergency. We have not thrown fur- 
ther projects to the winds in this Con- 
‘gress. We will be considering projects 
in all probability until we adjourn some 
time this year. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true that this is 


The gentleman 


the only’project that was referred to us 


by the Bureau of the Budget and the 


-Army for action? 


Mr. FALLON. ` That is correct. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Oregon. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the House know 


‘it is the custom of the House Appropria- 


tions Committee that is almost ‘never 
broken to make appropriations only for 
items in the Budget; therefore authori- 
zations by the yard at this time for other 
projects would be of little value so far 
as the House is concerned, if I am not 
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mistaken, regarding the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. This defi- 
nition of what will be submitted to us 
was not made by the members of this 
committee, especially not by the Demo- 
cratic members; it was made by the 
President and his colleagues who were 
elected with him. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am trying to 
figure out where the emergency is. 

Mr. FALLON. We are trying to carry 
out the policy of the administration in 
this case. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the request made by the 
Members representing the Northwest. I 
intend to support what our friends from 
the South ask as well in the way of flood 
control. In 1951 the State of Kansas 
suffered a billion-dollar flood loss, and 
I am sorry to report to this House that 
the Bureau of the Budget has stricken 
out every request for dam construction 
in the State of Kansas for the coming 
year. I am going along with spending 
and investing our own money in our 
own country and protecting our own 
people in the hope that some day and 
at some time we may be able to have 
that good feeling returned to us so that 
we can all be protected. In our State 
this is a recurring problem; it hap- 
pens year after year. We lie between 
the great Northwest Plains States and 
the Southwest, and we are subject to 
severe storms every year; in other words, 
the gulf-stream air currents come up 
and meet the north and northwest air 
currents, and in my district we have 4 
rainfall in the spring of the year that 
runs as high as 25 and 30 inches. The 
only way we can control that excessive 
rainfall in my area is by constructing 
flood-control or retention dams. I do 
hope that the Bureau of the Budget at 
some time will really put in a request 
that will give us a chance on the floor 
of the House to adequately provide for 
and protect the people of southeast Kan- 
sas from these severe floods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired, 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that in the consideration 
of this further authorization act. there 
is considerable confusion on the part of 
some of the Members as to its purpose. 

This is not an authorization for a new 
program or project nor is it similar to 
Some of those in other parts of the coun- 


-try which have been here discussed by 


some of my colleagues. In this case the 
work is going forward and many mil- 


Jions have already been spent on these 
-dams. If this:authorization is not passed 


it will mean the work which is progress- 
ing on a normal and routine basis will 


-be stopped. It will mean that the hun- 


dreds of people involved in the construc- 


‘tion of the Dalles Dam will eventually 


have to be laid off. It will mean that 
heavy construction equipment and ma- 
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terial on the job or on order will have 
to be discontinued. 

In other words, the stoppage of con- 
struction on these projects: will be very 
expensive to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Arguments as to other projects in West 
Virginia or Ohio form no basis for com- 
parison. ‘There work has not been 
started or, if started, certain portions of 
the project have been completed and 
there is no material necessity of emer- 
gency work to complete the balance. In 
the case of dams it is certainly a waste 
of money to construct them in part and 
to then discontinue the program. A par- 
tially completed dam is worthless. We 
here merely ask for the authorization to 
go ahead with the program and will later 
make out our case to the Appropriations 
Committee as to the actual expenditure 
of funds necessary for the carrying on 
of this work. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has. ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (b) un- 
der the title “Columbia River Basin” in sec- 
tion 204 of the Flood Control Act, approved 
May 17, 1950, is hereby amended by striking 
out.“$75 million” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “$150 million.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jupp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4025) authorizing the appropri- 
ation of funds to provide for the prose- 
cution of projects in the Columbia River 
Basin for flood control and other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 208, 
he reported the bill back to the House: 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

- The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill. was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE PRESIDENT'S RECOMMENDA- 
TION FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
240,000 REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join in the well-nigh uni- 
versal tribute which should be paid to 
President Eisenhower for his letters. to 
the congressional majority leadership 
recommending the inauguration of a 
special 2-year program to take our fair 
Share of the Iron Curtain refugees and 
escapees and surplus workers of our 
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friends’ in Europe. It is my intention 
to offer implementing legislation and I 
have no doubt that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will take action on the President’s 
recommendation without delay. 

It is appropriate to recall that the 
original DP program was developed and 
enacted through the 80th Congress. In 
spite of fears expressed at that time 
there has been not even a breath of scan- 
dal in respect of the admission of 330,000 
displaced persons under that program 
and practically no complaint about the 
competition created by them for jobs or 
housing. On the contrary, the displaced 
persons have settled with honor and 
credit as excellent Americans in a multi- 
tude of communities throughout the 
country and are on the way to becoming 
excellent United States citizens as is 
traditional with our immigrants. 

No expressions, no matter how elo- 
quent, of our desire to join in responsi- 
bility for the free world’s problems and 
no amount of money is equal to the im- 
pact upon the free world of our willing- 
ness to take our fair share of today’s 
displaced persons—the refugees, the es- 
capees, and the surplus workers among 
our friends in Europe. No single thing 
we could do would be more attractive 
to those who remain behind the Iron 
Curtain in whom the spirit of freedom 
lingers. It is the dream of even the pos- 
sibility of coming to our country which 
is the greatest attraction to them. I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that we shall do all 
we can to utilize the opportunity for our 
national interest which the President’s 
recommendation has presented. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
` The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to ask the new Cabinet 
officer, Mrs. Hobby, to use her influence 
to persuade the American Medical As- 
sociation and the doctors of America, 
wherever they be, to distinguish hospi- 
talization from medical care, especially 
costwise. 

When a person is operated upon and 
hospitalized, and the cost is, say $1,500, 
three times more money goes for hospi- 
tal care and treatment generally, than 
goes to the doctor. People cannot easily 
today foot hospital bills with doctors’ 
or surgeons’ bills, I should like to 
ask Mrs. Hobby to do what she can to 
separate the two issues, so that the doc- 
tors can have their free enterprise and 
the citizens who are in distress may have 
theirs too, to receive some relief under 


‘some sensible hospitalization care plan. 


ATOMIC ENERGY BUDGET 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 


‘of the House, the gentleman from Tlinois 


(Mr. Price] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 


‘Committee on Atomic Energy has been 
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informed that the executive branch is 
now reviewing the atomic energy budget 
for fiscal year 1954. 

I think such a review can serve a use- 
ful purpose. I have never yet seen a 
budget which did not contain soft spots. 
There is a good chance that this budge- 
tary review by President Eisenhower and 
his advisers will uncover items revealing 
waste, extravagance, and duplication of 
effort; items which can be eliminated 
without impairing the integrity of our 
Nation's atomic program. -Waste should 
never be countenanced, and at times like 
these, when our taxpayers are hard- 
pressed to fulfill the demands of mini- 
mum security against the Communist 
threat, waste in any governmental pro- 
gram_is a downright danger to the Na- 
tion. 

But in attempting to cut away any fat 
which may exist in the atomic budget, 
let us make sure we are not cutting away 
at our atomic bone and muscle. 

I will fight to the best of my ability 
against budgetary cuts which would im- 
pair the substance of our atomic effort. 

The field of atomic weapons is the one 
and only field in which we now possess 
decisive superiority over the Soviet 
Union. Such superiority must not only 
be maintained, it should be increased. 
The top secret intelligence reports re- 
ceived by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy make it abundantly plain that 
the Kremlin is stepping up the tempo of 
its atomic effort. Against this back- 
ground, it would strike me as the sheerest 
kind of folly to lower our own sights in 
building up our atomice striking power. 

The capability of inflicting instant and 
terrible atomic reprisal against an ag- 
gressor is our best and cheapest insur- 
ance against the outbreak of all-out war, 
and the best guaranty of winning such 
a war if it is forced upon us. Since V—J 
Day, the money devoted to the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons has amounted to 
less than 3 percent of our overali defense 
spending. With this tiny fraction of our 
defense dollar, we have amassed—in our 
stockpile of atomic weapons—defensive 
power the like of which the world has 
never seen. . 

Our atomic strength must be main- 
tained across the board. This applies 
to our program of the output of fission- 
able materials and to our program for 
the development of mobile reactors such 
as the nuclear-driven airplane and the 
atom-powered aircraft carrier. 

My position on the atomic budget is 
simply this: I am for every well-advised 
effort to trim away superfluous spending. 
Iam against every ill-advised effort to 
slow down the buildup of our atomic 
strength. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California, a 
member of our joint committee. 

- Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to con- 
cur in what the gentleman has said. I 
too have heard rumors that there are 
going to be considerable cuts in the 
atomic-energy budget. We, who are 
members of this Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, which I believe is one of the 


‘most nonpartisan committees in the 
‘House, and as far as I know there is no 
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partisan feeling, nor have there been 
any partisan divisions on the committee 
on matters which come before the com- 
mittee. This is an indication of the 
overwhelming importance of the subject 
matter that the committee has to con- 
cern itself with—as I would say, we, who 
are on this committee, feel that any cuts 
in this budget that are not very seriously 
considered will be to the detriment of the 
atomic-energy program and a retarda- 
tion in the development of certain new 
methods of defense, which the gentle- 
man has referred to. I refer particu- 
larly to the completion of the atomic 
submarine, which, in my opinion, will 
give to our Nation the most effective 
naval vessel of offense and defense that 
the world has ever known. It will also 
jeopardize the production of fissionable 
material in the great new plants at 
Savannah, Ga., and Paducah, Ky. It 
will jeopardize certain research and de- 
velopment which is now going on in 
other plants in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram. In my opinion, it will have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the security of the 
free world in the future. Evidence that 
has been given to the committee shows 
that Russia considers as one of her ma- 
jor projects—the development of atomic 
energy for weapons of offense and de- 
fense. Certainly if this Nation is going 
to take a back seat in this program, we 
will relegate to danger and to possible 
oblivion the forces of democracy and 
freedom throughout the world. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on making the 
speech he has made at this time and 
in bringing this to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. I am certain the gen- 
tleman joins with me in expressing the 
hope that there will be no reduction in 
the budget for the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, which would in any way hamper 
the present expansion of the program. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 


ANOTHER OIL SCANDAL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if all Members of Congress have seen the 
Department of Justice statement an- 
nouncing that a civil suit has been filed 
against five major oil companies on the 
grounds that they are conspiring to vio- 
late the antitrust laws? I sincerely hope 
so, because this development is highly 
pertinent in the consideration of pro- 
posed legislation to place a quota limi- 
tation on oil imports coming into this 
country. 

Here is a statement in which the At- 
torney General of the United States con- 
firms a very apparent and long-recog- 
nized circumstance—that there has been 
price fixing and other violations of laws 
in order to monopolize the fuels mar- 
kets. The coal industry has been one 
of the principal victims of this illegal 
practice, and it is gratifying that the 
Department of Justice now corroborates 
what we, whose primary interest is in 
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the well-being of the American people, 
have said time and again. 

Let me quote from the Department of 
Justice statement: 

Mr. Brownell said the complaint alleges 
that the defendants and their subsidiaries 
and affiliated corporations, with other cor- 
porations and persons, since 1928 have been 
engaged in a continuing agreement and 
concert of action to: (1) Secure and exer- 
cise control over foreign production and sup- 
plies of petroleum and petroleum products; 
(2) regulate imports in order to maintain a 
level of domestic and world prices agreed 
upon by the defendants; and (3) divide 
world foreign producing and marketing ter- 
ritories. $ * * 

The violations charged in the complaint 
are alleged to have had as direct effect: (1) 
The unreasonabie restraint of interstate and 
foreign commerce of the United States on 
petroleum and its products; (2) the exclu- 
sion of other United States petroleum com- 
panies from operations abroad and the abil- 
ity to import petroleum into the United 
States; (3) artificial maintenance and in- 
crease of domestic market prices at which 
the defendants sell petroleum and products 
imported by them and products made by 
them from imported petroleum; (4) increase 
and maintenance at high levels of prices 
charged by the defendants to agencies of 
the Federal Government for foreign petro- 
leum and products required for military and 
defense purposes. 


If there is any doubt about the ma- 
nipulation of domestic-market prices, all 
that is necessary is to examine the fig- 
ures showing the price fluctuations for 
oil products sold at New York Harbor 
over the past 7 years. Since 1946 light 
fuel oil has gone up 64.4 percent and 
diesel oil 70 percent, but the increase on 
residual oil has risen only 13.6 percent. 
At the present time, while both light fuel 
oil and diesel oil are selling at one of 
their highest levels in history, residual oil 
is one-third less than its previous high 
and well below the price level of this 
time last year. 

Does anyone wonder why the coal in- 
dustry asks Congress to prevent con- 
tinuance of this trickery to take over 
coal’s markets? Is anyone willing to 
condone these practices by the selfish oil 
companies? Eventually, we all hope, the 
action by the Department of Justice will 
put a stop to all such scandalous schemes, 
but meanwhile it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to pass legislation that will allevi- 
ate some of the harm that is being done 
to American industry and American 
workers. 

Oh, we are going to get a lot of oppo- 
sition from these big oil companies and 
their friends in the. State Department. 
You will hear denials that there is such 
a thing as an international oil cartel. 
The big operators will come crying about 
how legislation to curtail imports is un- 
necessary. They have already begun to 
suggest that maybe it would be for the 
best interests of the country if they cut 
down on the imports voluntarily. I say 
let them holler. Let them tell it to the 
judge when their case comes to trial, 
Meanwhile let us not delay in giving our 
people some protection from these giant 
international corporations. The House 
Ways and Means Committee begins hear- 
ings next week on a bill that includes 
a provision to limit oil imports, and that 
provision will give us our first opportun- 
ity to do what should have been done 
long ago to check another oil scandal, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, from April 24 to 30, on 
account of official business on Select 
Small Business Committee. 

Mr. Hosmer, from April 24 to May 1, 
inclusive; on account of official business 
in attendance at hearings of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of which 
he is a member, being held in various 
Western States, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. 

Mr. Oaxman and to include ar. editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer in ref- 
erence to St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr, Kearns and to include copy of a 
letter from Mrs. Wells Mears, mother 
of two children, relative to an article 
critical of the Committee on Porno- 
graphic Material appearing in Harpers 
magazine for April, written by Bernard 
DeVoto. 

Mr. SHEEHAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. Kiuczynskr and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. THompson of Louisiana and to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the Oak- 
dale newspaper. . 

Mr. McCartuy and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Star. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HELLER in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Secrest and to include a release 
on an essay contest winner. 

Mr. ENGLE in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Coupert and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

a BEAMER and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Texas and to include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
and include statistical matter. 

Mr. Srkes and to include an address 
by the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Mr. Dopp. 

Mr. Donouve and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Harpy to revise and extend the 
remarks made yesterday in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. 

Mr. NorsLaD to revise and extend his 
remarks, 
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Mr. VAN ZanpT (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
editorials, 

Mr. SIEMINSET. 

Mr. ANcELL to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 24, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV,-execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

652. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a quarterly report rela- 
tive to the number of officers that shall be 
assigned or detailed to permanent duty in 
the executive element of the Air Force at 
the seat of government, for the third quarter 
of fiscal year 1953 (March 31, 1953), pur- 
suant to section 201 (c) of the Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951, Public Law 150, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

653. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting recom- 
mendations for the enactment of emergency 
immigration legislation for the special ad- 
mission of 120,000 immigrants per year for 
the next 2 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

654. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to provide for the redemption of 
District of Columbia tax stamps”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

655. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to fix certain licensing and 
registration fees”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

656. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to permit payment of 
certain cost-of-living allowances outside the 
continental United States at rates in excess 
of 25 percent of the rate of basic compensa- 
tion”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 1041. An act to abolish the 
United States Commission for the construc- 
tion of a Washington-Lincoln Memorial Get- 
tysburg Boulevard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 311). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 2761, A bill to revive and re- 
enact the act of December 21, 1944, author- 
izing the City of Clinton Bridge.Commission 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Missis- 
sippi River, at or near the cities of Clinton, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, as amended; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 312). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 4779. A bill to authorize the 
adoption of a report relating to seepage and 
drainage damages on the Illinois River, Ill; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 313). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JENSEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H,R.4828. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 218. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 1432, a bill to pro- 
vide price support for the 1952 crop of Mary- 
land tobacco; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 315). Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 4817. A bill to repeal certain acts re- 
lating to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, to provide for cooperative agrl- 
cultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4818. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to impose equalization duties 
upon imports of certain agricultural com- 
modities and minerals, based upon. their 
parity prices; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 4819. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Corps Band 
at the Confederate Reunion and Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans Convention to be held in 
Mobile, Ala., June 9 through June 11, 1953; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr, FINO: 

H. R. 4820. A bill to give preference in Fed- 
eral employment to veterans who have been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 4821. A bill to authorize emergency 
appropriations for the purpose of erecting 
certain post office and Federal court build- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 4822. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. R. 4823. A bill to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4824. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that, in the case 
of machine tools, textile machinery, and 
other industrial production machinery, the 
deduction for depreciation shall be based on 
replacement cost or original cost, whichever 
is higher; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4825. A bill relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in metallic and 
nonmetallic mines and quarries (excluding 
coal and lignite mines) for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health and 
safety conditions, accidents, and occupa- 
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tional diseases therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4826. A bill to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply in the case 
of plays presented by community amateur 
theater groups, where no part of the net 
earnings inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 4827. A bill to authorize certain works 
of improvement for navigation in Savannah 
Harbor, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 4828. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 4829. A bill to promote more efficient 
and uniform military supply management 
by amending the National Security Act of 
1947; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 4830. A bill to authorize the Potomac 
Electric Power Co, to construct, maintain, 
and operate in the District of Columbia, and 
to cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 
trict with, certain railroad tracks and related 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R, 4831. A bill to repeal those provis- 
ions of the Railroad Retirement Act which 
reduce the annuities and pensions of retired 
employees, the annuities of spouses, and the 
annuities of widows and children of de- 
ceased employees, by the amount of certain 
monthly benefits payable under the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. J. Res. 246. Joint resolution designating 
the second Sunday in October of each year 
as National Grandmothers’ Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 217. Resolution creating a special 
committee to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of educational and 
philanthropic foundations and other com- 
parable organizations which are exempt from 
Federal income taxation; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Missouri, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to earmark the taxes col- 
lected under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act for the purposes of the employment se- 
curity program in each State, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States with respect 
to tariffs as affecting the American standard 
by living; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills. and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONIN: 

H.R. 4832. A bill for the relief of Alt 
Dawud Abu Ghannam; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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: By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 4833. A bill for the relief of Hormoz 
Mahmoud; to the Committee on the Judi- 
eiary. 

By Mr, BUSBEY: 

H. R.4834. A bill for the relief of Danilo 

Kozarski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4835. A bill for the relief of Antony 
Timothe Fairchild (Ishida Makoto) and 
Marie Dolores Fairchild (Shimizu Reiko); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R. 4836. A bill for the relief of Diane 
Cecilia Barris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 4837. A bill for the relief of Isabelle 

Choueiri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R.4838. A bill for the relief of Carol 
Elizabeth Stewart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 4839. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Johann Hoinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 4840. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Vassiliki P. Theodorou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4841. A bill for the relief of Frieda 

Koppel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s oh 
and referred as follows: 


194. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of 154 per- 
sons from Anderson, Ind., and vicinity (Mad- 
ison County) in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

195. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of Mr. 
Henry R. Nelson, of Pawtucket, R. I., and 37 
others relative to the advertising of alco- 
‘holic beverages; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

196. By Mr. HART: Joint resolution me- 
morializing Congress to provide care and 
maintenance of the Twin Navesink Light- 
house at Highlands, N. J.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

197. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mary 
Anstett and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

198. Also, petition of P. C. Harouff and 
others, West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H.-R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

199. Also, petition of Carl W. Burkholder, 
United States Penitentiary, McNeil Island, 
Steilacoom, Wash., relative to stating a griev- 
ance on being imprisoned, in the case of 
United States v. Burkholder, Cause 10766; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, at this 
white altar of peace and quietness where 
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all divisive cries are stilled we bow in 
reverence and humility, praying for the 
enthronement of brotherhood in all the 
earth. May the instrumentalities of 
justice, mutual understanding, and coop- 
erative endeavor being devised in these 
anxious, yet hopeful, days be but the 
channels of Thy providence, bringing to 
fulfillment at last the ancient prophet’s 
dream: “Violence shall be no more 
heard in thy lands, wasting nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders.” 

Through the lips that speak in this 
forum of freedom, may there be heard 
by a listening world the solemn summons 
to men of good will, of all colors and all 
nations, to unite in a new commonwealth 
of all peoples in which power shall be 
administered as a sacred trust and dedi- 
cated to the common good. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 
23, 1953, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business today, it recess 
until tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. For the information of 
the Senate I may say that it is the in- 
tention to have the Senate remain in 
session tonight until about 10 o’clock. 
Tomorrow it will continue in session 
probably until 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
13) to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], in the nature of a substitute for 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Capehart Eastland 
Anderson Carlson Ellender 
Barrett Case Ferguson 
Beall Clements Frear 
Bennett Cordon Fulbright 
Bricker Daniel George 
Bridges Dirksen Gillette 
Bush Douglas Goldwater 
Butler, Md. Duff Gore 
Butler, Nebr. Dworshak Griswold 
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Hayden Langer Potter 
Hendrickson Lehman Purtell 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Robertson 
Hil Malone Russell 
Hoey Mansfield Saltonstall 
Holland artin Schoeppel 
Hunt Maybank Smathers 
Ives McCarran Smith; Maine 
Jackson McCarthy Smith, N.C, 
Jenner McClellan Stennis 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Taft 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Thye 
Johnston, S.C. Morse ‘Tobey 
Kefauver Mundt Watkins 
Kennedy Murray Welker 
Kilgore Neely Wiley 
Knowland Pastore Williams 
Kuchel Payne Young 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator from 
New Jersey {Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senators from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS and Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lonc] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez|, the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Green], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senators may be per- 
mitted to introduce bills and submit 
resolutions and transact whatever rou- 
tine business would be in order during a 
morning hour, provided that speeches 
do not exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from 4 o’clock this afternoon until Mon- 
day evening of next week. 

On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. EASTLAND was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the next several days 
on account of illness in his family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4025. An act authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prose- 
cution of projects in the Columbia River 
Basin for flood control and other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 4507. An act to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFICERS, 
CERTIFYING OFFICERS, AND PAYEES 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to relieve disbursing officers, certifying of- 
ficers, and payees with respect to certain 
payments made in contravention of appro- 
priation restrictions regarding citizenship 
status, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PAYMENT OF CERTAIN. Cost-or-Livinc ALLOW- 
ANCES OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to permit payment of certain cost-of-living 
allowances outside the continental United 

States at rates in excess of 25 percent of the 

rate of basic compensation (with accom- 

panying papers); to the Committee on Post 

Office and Civil Service. 

AUDIT REPORT ON NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Comptrolier General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port on the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITION 


A petition was laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress with 
respect to tariffs as affecting the American 
standard of living 


“Whereas it is necessary and desirable that 
our standard of living be maintained at as 
high a level as possible; and 

“Whereas that standard of living, the eco- 
nomic welfare of our workers, the economic 
health and welfare of our American indus- 
tries and agriculture and the good and wel- 
fare of our Nation would be seriously and 
adversely affected by competition from cheap 
foreign labor: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island respectfully re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
lend its best efforts in matters involving 
tariffs and otherwise guard zealously and 
protect the workers of this country, Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture and our Ameri- 
can standard of living from the ruinous and 
destructive effect of competition by cheap 
foreign labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is directed to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States and to the 
presiding officers of each honorable body of 
the Congress of the United States of 
America.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. 
HENDRICKSON, and Mr. Ives): 

S. 1746. A bill to assist in relieving the 
current immigration and refugee problem by 
providing for the issuance of 240,000 special 
immigrant visas during the 2 fiscal years 
commencing July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1954; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. FERGUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S.1747. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to limit 
the service of certain medical, dental, and 
allied specialists who have prior service of 
1 year or more to 17 months; to the Com- 
mitte> on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1748. A bill to incorporate the National 
Fund for Medical Education; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1749. A bill granting pensions to World 
War I veterans who have attained age 65; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1750. A bill to reclassify supervisory em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department into step-rate grades compa- 
rable with those for other postal employees 
and employees in other Federal services, and 
tu adjust inequities; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1751. A bill to prohibit false advertising 
or misuse of names indicating the various 
exchange services of the Armed Forces; 

S. 1752. A bill to establish good faith as a 
defense in certain cases; and 

S. 1753. A bill for the relief of Charles J. 
Abarno and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Lancer when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 1754. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 1755. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Pozza; and 

S. 1756. A bill for the relief of Hendrika 
Zijdenbos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1757. A bill for the relief of Clair F. 

Bowman; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1758. A bill for the relief of Cathalina 
Furukawa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1759. A bill to provide for the naturali- 
zation of persons serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States after June 24, 1950; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1760. A bill to restore eligibility to cer- 
tain citizens of Germany and Japan to re- 
ceive benefits under the veterans’ laws; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S.1761. A bill to include the State of 
Nevada among the States authorized to nego- 
tiate a compact for the disposition, alloca- 
tion, diversion, and apportionment of the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaLone when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL IMMIGRANT 
VISAS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
to assist in relieving the current immi- 
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gration and refugee problem by provid- 
ing for the issuance of 240,000 special 
immigrant visas during the 2 fiscal years 
mame’ July 1, 1953, and July 1, 

The bill will enable the United States 
to discharge its humanitarian respon- 
sibility to the homeless refugees of Eu- 
rope. Many of the people of East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
States, have been forced to flee their 
homelands and break through the Iron 
Curtain because of the enslavement and 
terror visited on their homes by the Com- 
munists. Their care is an ever increas- 
ing burden on our allies in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and a burden 
on our own hearts. We must do what 
we can to ease the load on our allies 
in absorbing these peoples who were 
forced to leave their own countries. 

In other areas of the world, such as 
Italy and Greece, the pressures of ever 
increasing population are a source of un- 
rest which actually is damaging to our 
own national well-being and the bill I 
am introducing will enable the United 
States to shoulder its share of the load. 

The proposed legislation contains am- 
ple authority for the President to carry 
out these purposes within the next 2 
years, beginning July 1, 1953. 

As an original sponsor of the dis- 
placed persons legislation, it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to introduce the 
bill to carry out the recommendations 
of President Eisenhower. 

I hope the Congress will swiftly act to 
carry out this program. 

I see that the Chair is indicating that 
he would like to have his name added 
as a cosponsor of the bill. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The Chair would very 
much like to have his name added as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be very 
happy to add the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] ‘as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. , 

The bill (S. 1746) to assist in relieving 
the current immigration and refugee 
problem by providing for the issuance of 
240,000 special immigrant visas during 
the 2 fiscal years commencing July 1, 
1953, and July 1, 1954, introduced by Mr. 
Fercuson (for himself, Mr. HENDRICK- 
son, and Mr. Ives), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT, RELATING TO LIMIT OF 
SERVICE OF CERTAIN SPECIAL- 
ISTS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act so as to limit the service 
of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialists who have had a year or more 
of prior service to a period of 17 months 
rather than the 24-month period now 
required under the present act. 
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There are several hundred professional 
personnel in these categories who have 
served periods up to but not including 
21 months, and who have been recalled 
to active service for a period of 24 
months. No recognition is given for 
their prior service and even though in 
most cases this prior service amounts to 
a year or more, they are still required 
to serve the 24-month period just as 
one who has had no service at all. This 
appears to be a very unfair provision of 
the law. My bill would provide immedi- 
ate reduction of periods of service for 
the 300 to 500 qualified specialists in 
these categories now in the various 
branches of the armed services. 

I am also concerned that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee give urgent 
consideration to a measure which pro- 
vides appropriate recognition to prior 
service of all armed services personnel 
who have been or will be recalled under 
the present UMTS law. I can appreciate 
the manpower problems incumbent in 
a measure of such nature and scope, but 
I would prefer to have the draft stepped 
up rather than to impose an additional 
load on those who already have served 
their country. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge that the 
committee pass favorably on this meas- 
ure and consider the application of this 
provision to all armed services personnel 
who have had a year or more prior serv- 
ice and who are or will be affected by 
the present UMTS requirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1747) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
to limit the service of certain medical, 
dental, and allied specialists who have 
prior service of 1 year or more to 17 
months, introduced by Mr. POTTER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


CHARLES J. ABARNO AND OTHERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Charles J. Abarno and 
others. I may say that I have taken up 
this bill with the Department of State, 
and it is satisfactory to the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1753) for the relief of 
Charles J. Abarno and others, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lancer, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF DEPENDENTS AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1950, RELATING 
TO PUNISHMENT FOR FRAUDU- 
LENT ACCEPTANCE OF BENEFITS 
THEREUNDER 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

by request I introduce for appropriate 

reference a bill to amend the Dependents 

Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so 

as to provide punishment for fraudulent 

acceptance of benefits thereunder. 
The bill is accompanied by a letter of 
transmittal from the Department of 
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Justice which explains the purpose of the 
bill 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the listing of bills introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1754) to amend the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, so as to provide punishment 
for fraudulent acceptance of benefits 
thereunder, introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1754 is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1953. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Department of Justice 
recommends the amendment of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so 
as to provide punishment for the fraudulent 
acceptance of benefits thereunder. 

The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
provides for the payment of allowances to 
dependents of enlisted members of the uni- 
formed services. Like its predecessor, the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, it does 
not contain any criminal provisions. The 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942, which preceded the 1949 act and first 
established dependents allowances, did con- 
tain a section which prescribed penalties 
for persons receiving, with intent to defraud, 
allowances to which they were not entitled. 
It is recommended that the 1950 act, as 
amended, such contain a similar penalty pro- 
vision. 

The absence of criminal sanctions from 
the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 has 
necessitated prosecutions under various 
fraud sections of the Criminal Code in cases 
where persons have received allowances al- 
though not legally entitled to them. These 
prosecutions have posed difficult questions 
of venue and of proof, all of which would 
have been avoided by the amendment here 
proposed. 

Whereas the question now arises in prose- 
cutions under sections 286, 287, 1001, and 
1341 of title 18, United States Code, of 
whether the offense was committed where 
the application for allowance was prepared, 
where it was mailed, or where it was filed, 
or whether the offense was committed where 
the check was received or where it was en- 
dorsed, a specific provision within the act 
itself making it a crime to receive any money, 
check, allowance, or allotment under the act 
would eliminate any such ambiguity, 

A draft to accomplish the recommenda- 
tion herein made is enclosed for your con- 
sideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


NATIONAL GOLF DAY 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 107), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Whereas there is tremendous need for 
maintaining and increasing the facilities of 
the United Service Organization, better 
known as the USO, to serve our men and 
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women in uniform and their families in this 
country and overseas; and 

Whereas there is also urgent need for 
maintaining and increasing the National 
Golf Fund for its worthy contributions to 
outstanding charitable causes; and 

Whereas the game of golf can be eminently 
beneficial to the financial needs of the USO 
and the National Golf Fund by one of the 
most unusual tournaments in the history of 
golf; and 

Whereas one of the world’s outstanding 
golfers, while playing 18 holes at the Oak- 
mont Country Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., Satur- 
day, May 23, 1953, will be competing at the 
same time with hundreds of thousands of 
America’s golfers on this country’s 4,970 
public and private fairways for contributions 
to be donated in entirety in equal shares to 
the USO and the National Golf Fund: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that May 23, 1953, be observed as Na- 
tional Golf Day. 


TEMPORARY ECONOMIC CON- 
TROLS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1081) to provide authority for 
temporary economic controls, and -for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4507) to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed, 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA 
VISAS TO CERTAIN REFUGEES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I submit for appropriate reference 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 1379) to authorize the 
issuance of 300,000 special nonquota- 
immigration visas to certain refugees, 
persons of German ethnic origin, and 
natives of Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands, and for other purposes. 

The main purpose of the amendments 
is to bring the bill into conformity with 
the recommendations of the President of 


‘the United States. 


At a later date, I shall speak at length 
both upon the bill and the amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, and 
printed, and will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COMMISSION TO ASSIST IN MAKING 
PROPER AND EQUITABLE SETTLE- 
MENT OF SUBMERGED LANDS 
PROBLEM—REPRINTING OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the joint 

resolution (S. J. Res. 18) to establish a 

commission to assist in making a proper 

and equitable settlement of the sub- 
merged lands problem, which was intro- 
duced by me, together with a number of 
cosponsors, be reprinted so as to include 
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certain amendments which I have here- 
tofore submitted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I could not hear 
what the Senator from Tennessee said. 
It sounded as if he were requesting that a 
bill be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest by the Senator from Tennessee was 
that a joint resolution be reprinted, to- 
gether with certain amendments, The 
request is an unusual one. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN AND 
OTHER ORES—CHANGES OF REF- 
ERENCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on April 13, 1953, the bill (S. 1619) to 
encourage the discovery, development, 
and production of tungsten ores and con- 
centrates in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions, and for other 
purposes, and the bill (S. 1620) to en- 
courage the discovery, development, and 
production of tungsten, manganese, 
chromite, miza, asbestos, beryl, and 
columbium-tantalum-bearing ores and 
concentrates in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes, were inadvertently re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The bills should have been referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bills, and that they be 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar as indicated: 

H. R. 4025. An act authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prosecu- 
tion of projects in the Columbia River Basin 
for flood control and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 4507. An act to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes; placed on the Calendar, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 8, AND SIMI- 
LAR RESOLUTIONS, PROPOSING 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION RELATIVE TO THE NOMINA- 
TION AND ELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the standing Subcommittee on 

Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
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notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, April 28, 1953, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on Senate Joint Resolution 8, 
and similar resolutions, proposing 
amendments to the Constitution rela- 
tive to the nomination and election of 
President and Vice-President, Persons 
desiring to be heard should notify the 
committee so that a schedule can be pre- 
pared for those who wish to appear and 
testify. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, ete., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Address delivered by Senator BRIDGES at 
the dinner of the Women’s Conference, un- 
der the auspices of the women’s division, 
Republican National Committee, held at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington on April 23, 
1953. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Statement by Senor Jose Ramon Guizado, 
Vice President of the Republic of Panama, 
upon the conclusion of a visit by him to 
Washington. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Broadcast Nos. V and VI by radio station 

KLCB, of Libby, Mont., regarding the Libby 


Dam. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Letters from President Eisenhower and 
President Bidault, of France, sending greet- 
ings to the members of the Rochambeau 
Committee. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address on proposed revisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, delivered 
by Amerigo D'Agostino, chairman of the 
New Jersey Council on Immigration Legis- 
lation, on April 15, 1953. 

Letter written by Maurice P. Davidson, 
of New York City, and published under the 
heading “Looting of National Assets,” in 
the New York Times of April 21, 1953. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Editorial entitled “Dillon, a Good Neigh- 
bor,” from the State, of Columbia, S. C., 
of April 23, 1953. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Editorial entitled “Tideland Filibuster,” 
from the Youngstown Vindicator of April 
21, 1953. 


RECOMMENDATION BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF EMERGENCY IMMIGRA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a statement I 
have prepared commending President 
Eisenhower’s recommendation for an 
emergency immigration program to per- 
mit 240,000 refugees, escapees, and oth- 
ers, to be admitted into the United 
States of America; and also a very fine 
editorial entitled “Opening the Door,” 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, commenting on the President’s 
immigration message, 


STAT 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


I noted with great interest, as we all did, 
the recommendation by President Eisen- 
hower yesterday of an emergency immigra- 
tion program to permit 240,000 refugees and 
escapees and persons from countries suffer- 
ing from population pressures to be admitted 
into the United States within the next 2 
years. As one who has been deeply inter- 
ested in the subject of immigration, I am 
pleased that the President has thus recog- 
nized the urgency of the immigration situa- 
tion and the utter inadequacy of our preesnt 
laws to deal with this situation. 

President Eisenhower, in his letter to the 
Congress, proposed that the emergency pro- 
gram be carried out within the framework 
of the immigration laws. I must assume 
that he means that this program should be 
carried out not within the framework of the 
present immigration’ laws for that is obvi- 
ously impossible. But within the frame- 
work of revised laws which would permit the 
United States to play its proper role in the 
relief of the present situation in Europe. I 
agree that the present emergency should be 
met and also that provision be made to meet 
future emergencies of this kind. I congrat- 
ulate the President on his action in bringing 
this situation to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country. I hope he will have 
more to say on this subject. Certainly I 
and many of my colleagues in the Senate 
will, 


[From the New York Times of April 24, 1953] 
OPENING THE Door 


Just 13 months ago this newspaper warmly 
endorsed President Truman’s proposal to 
admit an additional 100,000 immigrants from 
Europe during each of the next 3 years as 
“a humane and practical program to deal 
with one of the most urgent of all the prob- 
lems that have been plaguing Western 
Europe since the end of the war.” 

Unfortunately, the only answer Congress 
saw fit to give to this question of popula- 
tion pressure was the McCarran Act, the 
total effect of which has been simply to make 
the situation worse. President Eisenhower, 
however, recognizes the imperative neces- 
sity of our doing someting about this politi- 
cal, economic, and humanitarian issue. He 
proposes that Congress provide for admission 
of an extra 240,000 immigrants over the next 
2 years. 

In addition to the political refugees there 
is the numerically far larger group of native 
inhabitants of such countries as Italy and 
Greece who are usually referred to by the 
callous phrase “surplus population.” They 
may be surplus where they are, but they 
represent the most potentially valuable re- 
source that there is, the human resource; 
and all they need is the opportunity to be- 
come self-supporting and self-respecting 
citizens in countries such as ours that are 
able to absorb them. An intergovernmental 
committee has been working on this prob- 
lem on a relatively small scale; and there 
is no doubt that a great lift to the effort 
would be given if Congress should accept the 
President’s proposal that we open our doors 
a little wider. 

In recommending this emergency immi- 
gration legislation the President asks that it 
be enacted within the framework of exist- 
ing law. During the campaign President 
Eisenhower recognized the necessity of re- 
vising our Immigration Act. The need per- 
sists. There is much that is cruel, intoler- 
ant and downright un-American in our 
immigration law, as was illustrated only 
yesterday in the story of an alien named 
Ignatz Mezei, of Buffalo, who has been denied 
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readmission to the United States after peace- 
fully residing here for 25 years. The Su- 
preme Court has held that under the law 
the Attorney General can bar him without 
a hearing and without even disclosing the 
reasons; and the effect of its 5-to-4 decision 
is apparently to condemn him to Ellis Island 
for the rest of his life by administrative 
action, unless he receives special dispensa- 
t-on at the hands of Congress. . 

The harsh procedures permissible under 
our immigration law badly need revision; 
and we are confident that the President will 
not forget his campaign promise to repeal 
“the unfair provisions of the McCarran Act” 
as he pursues his wholly commendable pur- 
pose of seeking admission of an additional 
240,000 persons to the United States. 


ENDORSEMENT OF SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor», a telegram received by me 
from the Parent-Teachers Association, 
of Hazen, N. Dak., advocating an appro- 
priation for the school-lunch program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hazen, N. DAK., April 20, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM R. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DEO: 

Parent-Teachers Association hundred 
strong urge eighty-three millions for school 
lunch. 

HAZEN PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE SUBMERGED 
LANDS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has been most 
keenly interested in the controversy re- 
garding the natural resources in the off- 
shore lands. In the issue of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for Sunday, April 
19, appeared an editorial entitled “A 
Matter of Sovereignty.” Since the edi- 
torial is pertinent to the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MATTER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


One of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of the country may be made by 
the Senate in the coming week. 

It is the decision whether the belt of seas 
bordering the continental United States is 
subject to national sovereignty or State own- 
ership. 

The immediate legislation on which the 
decision will rest is Senate Joint Resolution 
13. It would give California, Texas, and 
Louisiana the oil and natural gas in the bed 
of the seas off their coasts out to the distance 
which they regard as their historic bound- 
aries seaward. 

The House has already passed the measure. 
President Eisenhower has announced that he 
will sign it. A majority of the Senate is evi- 
dently ready to vote for it. A small group of 
Senators, led by DovcLas, of Illinois, LEH- 
MAN, of New York, and HILL, of Alabama, and 
including HENNINGS and SYMINGTON, Of Mis- 
souri, as well as two Republicans, TOBEY, of 
New Hampshire, and LANGER, of North Da- 
kota, are holding the thin line of defense. 
They hope the arguments they are advancing 
will persuade enough Senators to defeat the 
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resolution, or will persuade the President to 
veto it. 

It is a small hope, but the only remaining 
one. In 1946 and again in 1952 President 
Truman stood singlehanded against the in- 
tended plunder of the national domain, sav- 
ing it with the Presidential veto. 

There are many cogent reasons why the 
United States should not surrender any part 
of its national sovereignty to any one of the 
48 States, as it would do in this resolution. 

The area involved is one of the most deli- 
cate international diplomacy, in which the 
peace of the world may at any moment hang 
in the balance. This is a governing reason 
why the Supreme Court has thrice decided, 
in cases covering all the claimants to off- 
shore oil, that the United States exercises 
and must continue to exercise sovereignty 
over this resource as well as all other re- 
sources of the seabelt. “The problems of 
commerce, national defense, relations with 
other powers, war and peace focus there,” 
said the Court, “National rights must 
therefore be paramount.” 

The oil in the marginal seas—the 3-mile 
belt out from low-tide mark—and in the 
Continental Shelf—the submerged skirt of 
the continent where the waters are relatively 
shallow before plunging into the abysses of 
the sea—is necessary for national defense. 

These undersea fields must be developed 
by private initiative under Federal control. 
When they have been drained down to what 
should be their reserves for national defense, 
someone must have the will and the author- 
ity to put the lid on. The States cannot be 
expected to do this; they bear no responsi- 
bility for national defense—that responsi- 
bility is the Government's. 

If the reserves were dangerously depleted 
under State ownership, the United States 
might be compelled to expend much blood 
and treasure to keep open or reopen lines of 
supply from the Middle East or elsewhere, for 
oil which could, by the exercise of foresight, 
have been kept available within easy reach 
of our own shores. i 

There are grave doubts that the proposed 
giveaway would be constitutional. Senator 
ANDERSON, Of New Mexico, and former Solici- 
tor General Perlman doubt the constitution- 
ality of the measure. Attorney General 
Brownell has implied doubt on the same 
constitutional point by trying to avoid col- 
lision with it. The Supreme Court’s own 
words in the California case, reaffirmed in 
the Texas and Louisiana cases, appear to 
support the conception that offshore oil is 
an adjunct of national sovereignty and that 
Congress therefore is powerless to give it 
away. The Rhode Island Legislature has di- 
rected the Attorney General of that State 
to contest the resolution if it is enacted. 

Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
accordingly, might paralyze the development 
of the undersea oil lands indefinitely. Exist- 
ing and possible future efforts of States to 
extend their boundaries farther seaward 
could also provide additional fruitful fields 
for prolonged litigation. The proponents of 
giving the oil to the States have argued long 
and loudly that it is the most expeditious 
way of getting the fields developed. The 
exact opposite proves to be the case. 

In a nation struggling to make financial 
ends meet under a crushing burden of na- 
tional defense, giving away an estimated $80 
billion or more of national assets does not 
make sense. To Missouri alone, its share of 
the national assets involved amounts to the 
equivalent of at least a $114 billion endow- 
ment for the State’s public schools. 

Giving away offshore oil would be only the 
opening move to a giveaway of the minerals 
in public lands and the grasses of the western 
range, involving a grand total of more than 
a trillion dollars. No wonder Perlman called 
the offshore oil bill “the largest wholesale 
looting in history of national assets.” 

If the United States recognized Texas and 
Louisiana claims to 1014 miles seaward, it 
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would be embarrassed in its efforts to pre- 
serve the international convention of a 3-mile 
limit. Other nations might retaliate with 
extensions of their boundaries seaward such 
as would endanger the freedom of the seas, as 
the State Department has warned. 

American States would be invited by the 
terms of the pending resolution to extend 
their borders seaward to the limits of their 
imaginations, Texas has extended its claim 
in advance to 150 miles. Senator CORDON, of 
Oregon, floor leader for the resolution, has 
admitted that no one knows where the 
coastal boundaries of the States were when 
they were admitted into the Union. 

There is no foreseeable end to the dispute 
which this resolution would open up between 
States and Federal Government over the con- 
tents of the seabed. An estimated $3.billion’ 
worth of sulfur is known to exist in addition 
to the oil and natural gas. Still other valu- 
able national assets as yet unknown may be 
present. As the Supreme Court said: “Today 
the controversy is over oil. Tomorrow it may 
be over some other substance or perhaps the 
bed of the ocean itself.” 

The Post-Dispatch has been in the battle 
over offshore oil since it began in earnest 
8 years ago. We said on October 17, 1945, 
that “against any effort to use our fighting 
oil to any smaller purpose than the defense 
of our Nation, the only course is to fight.” 
Nothing has happened in the world to lend 
that intention less urgent in the intervening 
years, and much has happened to lend it 
more. 

The President ought to give studious and 
serious consideration to the accumulation of 
logic which speaks against this measure, He 
should not consider himself bound to error 
by opinions expressed when by his own ad- 
mission he knew little of either the facts or 
the law. He cannot want to give the color 
of his signature to a quid pro quo of oil for 
votes in Texas and California, which cast 
their electoral ballots for him, and in Louisi- 
ana, a traditionally Democratic State which 
he narrowly lost to Governor Stevenson. 

It is a decision of the gravest moment for 


the Senate, and for the President, as for the 
Nation, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair believes that the so-called morn- 
ing hour is now concluded, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
Friday—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Ohio address the Chair? Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Ohio will state the parlia- 
mentary inquiry—with the understand- 
ing, of course, that the Senator from 
Oregon will not lose whatever right he 
may have to the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator from 
Oregon already spoken twice on the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ohio please state the times 
when the Senator from Oregon is sup- 
posed to have spoken on the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. TAFT. Imerely inquired whether 
the Senator from Oregon has spoken 
twice on the unfinished business, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk has handed to the Chair a record 
which indicates that on April 10 the 
Senator from Oregon spoke and that on 
April 16 the Senator from Oregon spoke. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to wait just a minute, please; a par- 
liamentary inquiry already is pending. 

Mr. TAFT. The information the 
Chair has given answers my inquiry. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I 
wish to object; but I think it is very 
dubious whether the Senator from Ore- 
gon should be permitted to speak on 
extraneous subjects during the period of 
the debate on the unfinished business, 
inasmuch as the Senator from Oregon 
already has spoken twice during this 
period, I do not wish to cut him off 
from a discussion of the submerged 
lands joint resolution, if he wishes to 
discuss it; but I think it is clear that for 
him to speak at this time would be viola- 
tive of the Senate rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to observe that, accord- 
ing to the records which now are before 
the Chair, it seems clear to the Chair 
that the Senator from Oregon has al- 
ready spoken twice. 

The question now arises as to what 
the Senate is going to do about the mat- 
ter, so the Independent Party can make 
its customary report. 

The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the majority leader will permit 
me to refresh his memory in regard to 
a conversation I had with him over the 
telephone a week ago Thursday. 

On the morning of a week ago Thurs- 
day, I called the majority leader on the 
telephone, and told him I was very de- 
sirous of making a speech on that day, 
in connection with the introduction of 
the Hells Canyon Dam bill, because on 
that day an identical bill would be intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congresswoman Prost, and it was our 
desire to have the bills introduced con- 
currently in both Houses of the Congress 
and to have speeches made in support 
thereof on the same day. 

In that telephone conversation, I told 

the majority leader that of course tech- 
nically that would be my second speech, 
but I was asking permission to give it on 
the day when most of the Members of 
the Senate would be at the baseball 
game, 
_ I understood the Senator from Ohio 
to say that although that was true tech- 
nically, yet he did not think the speech 
I proposed to make Should count, because 
I would make my Speech on that day. 

There was no further discussion about 
the matter between the Senator from 
Ohio and me. 

I wish to say to him that it was my 
understanding—whether he meant to 
give me that impression is for him to 
say—that if I made that speech on that 
Thursday afternoon, when we all knew 
there would be only a very few Senators 
in the Chamber, because most Senators 
would be at the baseball game, that 
speech would not be used as a basis of 
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objection for my giving this speech to- 
day, under the rule. 

There is no question about the fact. 
Yesterday morning at a conference, I 
said to my colleagues who are in opposi- 
tion to the submerged lands joint reso- 
lution that, if the majority leader or any 
other Senator wished to object to my 
making this speech today, I thought the 
Recorp would show that technically I 
have made my two speeches, and I 
wanted my colleagues who are in oppo- 
sition to the joint resolution to be pre- 
pared to have some other Senator ready 
to proceed to speak, if this objection 
were raised. 

I do have quite a few things which I 
wish to talk about today, which I think 
the majority leader would be very much 
interested in. 

But I am not going to make any claim. 
If the majority leader feels that my 
speech on last Thursday, under the cir- 
cumstances I have just related, should 


count as a second speech by him, after, 


all, this is the rule. If the majority 
leader wishes to apply the rule, I will 
stand by it. 

But I did hang up the receiver, follow- 
ing that telephone conversation, with 


the feeling that the majority leader was; 


not going to take the position that my 
speech on Hells Canyon Dam would 
count as a speech against the tidelands 
joint resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. The Chair will state 
that this discussion is all with the un- 
derstanding that whatever claim the 
Senator from Oregon has to the floor is 
in no way impaired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I want first 
to make it perfectly clear that there is 
no assumption that a Senator does not 
make a second speech because he speaks 
on an extraneous subject. Such an as- 
sumption, I think, is clear, certainly be- 
yond the question of doubt. 

I remember that the Senator from 
Oregon called me on the telephone. I 
do not remember that I made any pledge 
that he could make a second speech. 


On the other hand, I have no desire to. 


enforce the rules of the Senate too 
strictly. The Senator undoubtedly may 
speak again on the pending measure, or 
he may speak on another subject: I 
wonder whether the Senator would tell 
me whether he intends to speak, at least 
in part, on the pending measure, during 
the session this afternoon. 

Mr, MORSE. I do, for several hours. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator intend 
to speak for several hours on the pend- 
ing measure itself? 

Mr. MORSE. I have a committee re- 
port for the Independent Party to make 
first. 

Mr. TAFT, May I ask how long alto- 
gether the Senator expects to speak this 
time? I came back from the baseball 
game last Thursday afternoon and sat 
as Presiding Officer while the Senator 
completed his speech on the Hells 
Canyon Dam. I enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity, but I wonder how long we may 
have to sit and listen to the Senator this 
time. I wonder whether he has some 
possible limitation on the time he in- 
tends to speak today, which is the third 
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time he has spoken on the pending 
measure, 

Mr, MORSE. Ihad a rather bad meal 
last night, which is going to handicap 
me somewhat, but I think I am good for 
from 8 to 12 hours, [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall not 
raise any objection to this third speech, 
but from now on I shall have to ask the 
Senator to comply with the rule. This is 
his last speech. A quorum call or other 
intervening matter will end the speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will observe in that connection 
that in order for the Senator from Ore- 
gon to proceed he will have to obtain 
unanimous consent for a suspension, for 
this purpose, of section 1 of rule XIX, 
Is there objection to suspension of the 
rule? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would not 
object to the Senator from Oregon 
speaking at this time; I would be willing 
to have the unanimous-consent. request 
agreed to, if necessary. I would do so 
largely because of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, at least, feels that 
I gave him an assurance. I do not re- 
member actually giving it, but neither 
do I remember refusing it; and I do 
not like to have any question raised about 
my good faith in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed, 
rule XIX to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend from Ohio that 
under no circumstances would I raise a 
question as to his good faith, even though 
we had a misunderstanding, because my 
dealings with the Senator from Ohio 
have always been good-faith dealings. 
We have had a good many misunder- 
standings; but I say from this side of 
the relationship, Mr. President, I have 
never at any time questioned, nor would 
I auestion, the word of the Senator from 
Ohio. We might misunderstand the 
same conversation. I think he has been 
yery fair in regard to his handling of 
the situation this morning, As I tried 
to make perfectly clear in my account of 
the telephone conversation with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I was:the one who raised 
the point that I was aware of the fact 
that my addressing the Senate would 
count as my second speech. But I said, 
“Nevertheless, I. want to give the Hells 
Canyon Dam speech.” It was my under- 
standing, on the basis of what transpired 
in the telephone conversation to which 
reference has been made, and the Sen- 
ator left me with the impression, that 
so far as he was concerned, he would not 
object to my taking the time to make the 
speech which I propose to make today. 

Mr. President, I am not going to stand 
before the American people today, speak- 
ing from this desk, and take the position 
that a prolonged debate which has many 
of the attributes of a filibuster is not 
taking place in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will suspend. The 
Chair wants to get a little order in the 
Senate. There is too much moving 
around, too much conversation. The 
Senator from Oregon is not talking very 
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loudly, but at the same time, what he 
is saying is important. The Senator will 
resume. 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat, Mr. President, 
I am not standing at this desk today 
to take the position before the American 
people that a prolonged debate is not 
taking place on the floor of the Senate, 
or that it does not, in many respects, 
have the nature of a filibuster; I think 
it does. And I, for one, because of my 
position on the filibuster issue, am going 
to face it frankly. 

It is not yet a type of filibuster where- 
by its proponents and participants are 
taking the position that, come what may, 
they will do what they can to prevent 
the pending issue from ever coming to 
a vote. That is one kind of filibuster. 
That is the extreme filibuster. That is 
the filibuster in which a group of men 
in the Senate of the United States, rep- 
resenting a minority, take the position, 
“We will talk round the clock as many 
days, weeks, and months as necessary, 
as long as we have the manpower to 
do it, in order to prevent a vote from 
éver occurring on a given bill.” That, 
I think, is the filibuster in its most evil 
form. That is the ultimate of filibuster. 

I am speaking only for myself, because 
I have dear friends in the Senate who 
completely disagree with the point of 
view I am now expressing in regard to 
the nature of the debate on the pending 
measure; and they are quite as sincere 
in their interpretations and evaluations 
of the debate as I am in my evaluation 
of it. But there are other degrees of 
filibuster. 


In the early days of the current de- 
bate, there were delivered what I think 
will be proved to be some historic 
speeches. The speech of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas! on the pend- 
ing measure was one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, forensic endeavor I 
have ever heard in the Senate of the 
United States. The quality and scholar- 
liness of that debate, I think, made 
great forensic history in the pages of the 
Senate. I sat here, listening to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, for hours and hours. 
I was greatly moved and thrilled by the 
brilliance of mind and the cogency of 
reasoning he exhibited, as well as the 
soundness of the thesis he presented in 
that speech. There is no question that 
that speech will be read by students of 
the subject he was discussing, and they 
will find intellectual meat in it that will 
satisfy their appetities for great learning 
for a long, long time. 

That speech was followed by the 
masterly addresses delivered by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]; an- 
other by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Then came the 
speech by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], and, yesterday and 
last night, a series of very able speeches 
on the pending measure, by several of 
our colleagues in the Senate. They made 
a great record in opposition to the pend- 
ing joint resolution, Mr. President. It is 
a great informational record. It is a 
legislative history which I am satisfied 
the Supreme Court will read in due 
course of time, with great enlightenment, 
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when it comes to pass on what I consider 
to be the very important constitutional 
questions raised by the joint resolution, 
which questions I shall discuss later in 
the day. 

The contents of those speeches related 
to the subject matter of the joint resolu- 
tion, and do not constitute a filibuster. 
They constitute perfectly legitimate 
speeches on the merits of the issues 
which, for the Recorp, the Senators had 
a perfect right and, I think, a duty to 
make. I do not want them to think, 
from the analysis of the problem of fili- 
bustering in connection with this debate 
I am now making for my own record and 
for future reference by my own constit- 
uents, that I take the position that these 
distinguished colleagues of mine in their 
great speeches, in the contents thereof, 
and the subject matter thereof, have 
been filibustering. The question as to 
whether a filibuster exists, Mr. Presi- 
dent, goes beyond the contents of the 
speeches. It requires an analysis of 
motivations, purposes, and strategy. 

I say, Mr. President, that I cannot 
stand on the floor of the Senate today 
and testify to my people that there is 
none of the strategy or of the purpose 
or of the motivations of a filibuster con- 
nected with this prolonged debate, but 
I believe I can say that up until now 
the informational and educational ob- 
jectives of the speakers far outweigh and 
surpass any filibustering motivations, 
whether they will or not be inextricably 
bound up in this debate. I think the 
speeches have been justified on the 
merits. 

But, to be perfectly frank and honest 
about it, there is another side to the pic- 
ture. I am satisfied that there is the 
hope on the part of the opponents of the 
proposed legislation that this prolonged 
debate will cause the majority of the 
Senate to give a long second look at the 
merits and a long second look at the 
desirability of laying the joint resolution 
aside until some emergency legislation 
can be considered and passed, and then 
taking it up at a later date, without any 
loss of the parliamentary position of 
Senators. Such an offer has been made 
in the dehate, and I shall feel free to 
renew it later in the day. 

Of course, Mr. President, there has 
been the hope on the part of the mi- 
nority that the prolonged debate and 
the speeches which have been made in 
opposition to the proposed legislation 
would arouse American public opinion 
to a better understanding of its undesir- 
ability from the standpoint of the public 
interest, as the minority sees it, and, in 
increasing numbers, make their views 
and wishes known to the Senate of the 
United States. That is perfectly proper, 
perfectly legitimate, and perfectly com- 
mendatory. 

The parliamentary moves which have 
been made to date, including the An- 
derson motion of yesterday, constitute a 
clear indication of the good faith of the 
minority in our willingness to lay the 
joint resolution aside, consider emer- 
gency legislation first, and then return 
to the pending joint resolution and pro- 
ceed forthwith to vote on the Anderson 
and the Hill amendments. Yet, Mr. 
President, I cannot say and keep faith 
with my own conscience that there is 
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not entwined in the nature of the pro- 
longed debate evidence of a parliamen- 
tary strategical purpose. 

When we deal with the question of 
parliamentary strategical purpose and 
objective we are dealing with a pro- 
cedural matter, not a substantive mat- 
ter. We are dealing with a procedural 
and parliamentary technique, and not 
alone with the merits of the proposed 
legislation. Insofar as parliamentary 
procedure, strategy, and tactics have 
been involved in the course of the floor 
action the minority has followed, I think 
it takes on many of the characteristics 
of a filibuster. I cannot in “honesty to 
myself deny it, and I am not going to 
deny it. 

There are many Senators left to speak 
on the joint resolution. The debate can 
and probably will continue for a great 
many days. Day by day, as it continues, 
Mr. President, I think it will take on 
more and more of the characteristics of 
a filibuster and less and less of the char- 
acteristics of a debate on the merits of 
the proposed legislation. I do not see 
how that can be denied, because the 
longer the debate continues, speaking 
hypothetically, for a moment, the 
greater the parliamentary pressure upon 
the majority to decide whether they 
want to go around the clock or whether 
they want to adopt the technique of 
laying amendments on the table, or 
whether they want to go full force into 
the Donnybrook type of engagement 
which characterizes a parliamentary 
battle. 

When the parliamentary battle feature 
of any debate begins to dominate in the 
United States Senate, then the substan- 
tive merits of the legislation under ques- 
tion become subordinate. Speaking hy- 
pothetically, I think I can see that kind 
of battle looming on the horizon, and if 
we got into it I should certainly feel very 
silly if I talked about my motivation 
being one of trying to educate the public 
about the merits of the pending joint 
resolution. Under those circumstances, 
if I came to take that position—and in 
a few minutes I shall talk about the 
problems involved in taking that posi- 
tion—I should much prefer to say to the 
public that I still thoroughly dislike the 
technique of filibusters. 

Mr. President, I have tried for many 
years to have an antifilibuster resolution 
adopted. Under the leadership of the 
great Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], I joined on the opening day 
of this session of Congress in the effort 
to make that the first order of business, 
but most of the majority in favor of the 
pending measure were not at all inter- 
ested on January 3 in adopting an anti- 
filibuster resolution. 

I do not know what it is going to take 
to establish the principle of majority 
rule in the United States Senate, because 
so long as rule XXII remains on the 
books it will be pretty difficult to prevent 
filibusters, although I have always said— 
and let the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD speak 
for itself—that I thought they could be 
broken. It is very difficult to meet the 
requirement of rule XXII and get 64 
Senators to vote to end debate. I have 
always said that after a time, depending, 
I suppose, upon the nature of the issue 
before the Senate and the size of the 
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minority, a filibuster could be broken by 
clock-around sessions. Oh, how many 
times in the last 8 years have I stood at 
my desk in the Senate and pleaded for 
around-the-clock sessions to break fili- 
busters which, in my opinion, had the 
effect of denying human rights to men 
and women who ought to be free under 
our Constitution; filibusters-which were 
seeking to prevent carrying out the spirit 
and intent of the Bill of Rights; fili- 
busters which were seeking to prevent 
the ending of second-class citizenship in 
America and the giving to all Americans, 
created by the same Creator, and in His 
image, citizenship emancipation and eco- 
nomic emancipation, by way of ending 
discrimination based upon race, color, 
and creed, During those fights, where 
were most of the majority who favor the 
pending joint resolution? I received 
practically no help from most of them in 
my pleas for around-the-clock sessions 
to break those filibusters. 

From the standpoint of parliamentary 
strategy, much can be said for poetic 
justice. Much has been said in this 
debate about educating the American 
public concerning the merits of the posi- 
tion of the minority who are in opposi- 
tion to the submerged-lands joint reso- 
lution. I think a great deal could also 
be said about the value of educating the 
American people about the meaning of 
poetic justice. Undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunity now exists on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to focus the attention of the Ameri- 
can people on the filibuster and to point 
out that, of course, it can work both 
ways. It can work against many Mem- 
bers of the Senate who in the past have 
prevented the adoption of civil-rights 
legislation by use of the filibuster, but 
who find themselves, on the pending 
joint resolution, in favor of the program 
to give away vast wealth belonging to all 
the people of the United States to the 
people of a few States—and not even to 
the people of those States, but to power- 
ful economic interests, in the form of 
a depredating oil lobby that knows water 
only in the sense that it waters at the 
mouth to get its hands on. this treasure 
belonging to all the people. 

Mr. President, the fact that an oppor- 
tunity exists to teach a lesson of poetic 
justice raises the questions: Should we 
do it? Should the junior Senator from 
Oregon participate in it? He is just as 
much opposed to the principle of the fili- 
buster today as he ever was—as he was 
in 1947, when he stood on the floor of 
the Senate for 10 bours and 2 minutes, 
through 1 long night and part of the 
next morning, and argued against the 
Taft-Hartley bill, because then a major- 
ity engaged in steamroller tactics refused 
to accept the offer of that little band of 
opponents of the Taft-Hartley bill to 
vote on the President's veto message on 
the following Monday at 2 o’clock. 

I think it might be interesting for the 
Recorp, because it has a relation to the 
point of view the junior Senator from 
Oregon wishes to discuss today concern- 
ing his relationship to the question of 
filibustering, to review that incicent in 
1947. 

The President’s veto message on the 
‘Taft-Hartley ‘bill came to the Capitol.on 
a Friday morning, as I recall, It went 
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first to the House. The House overrode 
the veto immediately. I refer Senators 
to the Recorp. The House of Repre- 
sentatives did not even debate it. The 
veto message come through the door of 
the Senate a little before 1 o’clock, as 
I recall. It did not reach the House 
until 12. 

The veto message was on a very impor- 
tant piece of legislation. Believe it or 
not, Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives acted upon the President's 
veto message without engaging in any 
discussion whatsoever of it. It was a 
powerfully good one, too. It was a veto 
message which, in terms of history, has 
been proved so right on point after point 
because what Harry Truman pointed out 
as to the dangers and weaknesses of the 
Taft-Hartley law has been established by 
the record and by experience under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

He made it clear that it would be a 
union-busting bill. So it has been, 
When I had the honor to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare a year ago, I par- 
ticipated for weeks in hearings on the 
effects of the Taft-Hartley bill on union 
activities in the South, as well as in some 
other sections of the country, but par- 
ticularly in the South. 

One has only to read the record of 
those hearings to know that President 
Truman was right when he pointed out 
that it would be a union-busting bill, 
and that it would be a bill which would 
play into the hands of the employers 
by preventing effective unionization of 
industries not then unionized. 

It will require a little longer for the 
American people to realize how right 
that veto message was. Many persons, 
including many politicians are “over- 
nighters.” They think great problems 
can be automatically solved merely by 
pointing out that a problem exists. That 
is not true. In a democracy, thank 
God, the reaction of public opinion re- 
quires time. Sometimes we fret a bit 
because we think it takes too long a time. 
But it takes time for the public to come 
to understand how unsound, unwise, and 
against the public interest some piece of 
legislation is, It requires time because 
a great deal of political soap is used to 
fool the American people with regard to 
the great losses they would suffer as the 
result of the passage of a measure such 
as that now pending before the Senate. 

Those who are thinking more of the 
immediate present and their selfish eco- 
nomic interests as of now, rather than 
the future, the destiny, and the welfare 
of American generations who will live on 
our soil 100, 200, and 300 years from now, 
those who think of their selfish interests 
as of the present rather that of their 
responsibilities to American history re- 
quire time to realize that a great wrong 
is being done the public by such a 
measure. 

Thus in 1947 when President Truman’s 
veto message came to the Capitol, with- 
in the hour after it reached the House 


-of Representatives the request was made 


for an immediate, forthwith vote in the 
Senate on that veto message. I was 
shocked. 

Mr. President, the Recorp will show 
that the leadership of the Senate de- 
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manded a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote that afternoon. Consult 
the REcorD. We pleaded for time to de- 
bate the veto message, The Recorp will 
show that after consultation with my 
colleagues in opposition to overriding the 
veto message, we offered to the Senate a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
the next Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
We could not get anywhere with the pro- 
posal, 

Why did I select Monday afternoon at 
2 o’clock? Because if a cloture petition 
had been filed immediately that after- 
noon, no vote could have been had un- 
til Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. That 
is why I selected Monday afternoon at 
2 o'clock. 

If there was ever a so-called filibuster 
misrepresented by a misrepresenting 
press, it was our so-called filibuster in 
1947 against the refusal of the majority 
leadership of the Senate at that time to 
give us until Monday afternoon at 2 
o'clock to debate the issue and vote. 

Mr. President, you can read the news- 
papers in vain for an accurate statement 
of what I said, I said time and time 
again that we were not proposing to fili- 
buster on the President’s veto message 
in order to prevent a vote from ever oc- 
curring on it. We thought it was unfair 
for the leadership to take the position 
that unless we agreed to a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote that Friday 
afternoon, the very afternoon the Presi- 
dent’s veto message came to the floor, 
we would have to start talking. 

I know what I am talking about. T 
was the one who was selected to make the 
proposal to the leadership to vote the 
next Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
When the leadership said to me, “Listen, 
Morse, you either agree to this unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote this af- 
ternoon, or you start talking,” I said to 
them, “Where does that leave the unani- 
mous-consent rule of the United States 
Senate? Where does that leave the tra- 
ditions and customs and practices of the 
Senate, and the respect for the rules and 
courtesies of the Senate?” 

I said, both off the floor and on the 
floor—and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show the statements I made on the 
floor; and, of course, my position was 
that taken by a coalition of Democrats 
and Republicans, which is typical of the 
Senate—“Where does that leave the 
unanimous-consent rule, if you have to 
have unanimous consent to vote this af- 
ternoon?” ‘They could not get a vote 
that afternoon without unanimous con- 
sent. I said, “Where does that leave the 
unanimous-consent rule, if you have to 
have unanimous consent to vote this af- 
ternoon?” I said, “Where does that 
leave the unanimous-consent rule, if a 
Member of the Senate must either give 
his consent or you will force him into a 
filibuster?” 

Mr. President, did you ever see that 
story in the press? Never a word. 
Never any story like that was printed by 
the press. But there it was, Mr. Presi- 
dent, hitting the Press Gallery right be~- 
tween the eyes, if they would only see. 
All the stories were to the effect that the 
opponents of the Taft-Hartley law were 
conducting a filibuster, and Morse was 
its leader. 
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- What we were doing, as I said at the 
-time, was fighting to protect the meaning 
of the unanimous-consent rule of the 
Senate, as I will show in a few moments. 

Mr. President, I could not believe my 
ears. I never thought I would ever hear 
än the Senate of a position being taken 
by a dominant majority that if the mi- 
nority did not give unanimous consent 
when it was asked for, rule or no rule, 
courtesy or no courtesy, the majority 
nevertheless would force the minority 
into a prolonged debate. Of course, it 
is a known fact that when men become 
-angered they destroy themselves; and we 
were dealing with angry men in those 
hours. The old steamroller was all 
steamed up. They had the votes, they 
‘wanted to get the bill behind them, and 
they did not want to hear from the 
public. 

We had a quorum call. We went into 
tthe cloak room, and we said we were 
going to fight for several things on that 
issue. First, and most important, we 
were going to fight to protect the 
unanimous-consent rule of the Senate. 

I would that there had been a group 
willing to fight with me earlier in this 
session of Congress, too, when that rule 
was trampled, on the day I raised my 
objection, under the unanimous-consent 
calendar rule, to have a bill go over to 
the next calendar day, so that I could 
study it, when the Senator in charge 
of the bill had already admitted, in an- 
swer to.a question put by me on the 
floor, that there was no need to pass the 
bill until April 1. That happened on 
March 9. The Recorp will speak for it- 
self on that point, too, and will show that 
I warned the Senate on March 9 what 
it was permitting the leadership to do to 
a very precious courtesy of the Senate. 
I had checked with the Parliamentarian, 
and he told me that the practice in the 
Senate, under the unanimous-consent 
calendar rule, was when a Senator ob- 
jected to a bill to let it go over to the 
next call of the calendar. There was no 
general emergency which required the 
bill to be passed on that day. 

That is all I asked for. That, too, 
was completely missed by the press. 
The stories in the press which reached 
my. State falsely gave the impression 
that I was opposed to the junior naval 
officers getting their promotions. Noth- 
ing could have been further from the 
truth. I wanted those naval officers to 
get their promotions. However, I had 
been a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and while such mem- 
ber the Navy had given mistaken testi- 
mony. I will say mistaken rather than 
false, and I wanted to find out what the 
intent of the officials really was. The 
mistaken testimony had created the sit- 
uation which made the bill necessary. 
After many years on the Committee on 
Armed Services, I know enough about 
the brass and the braid, Mr. President, 
to realize that if we want to correct a 
situation in the Pentagon we had better 
do it before we pass remedial legislation, 
not afterward. If we want to have a 
situation corrected in the Pentagon, we 
must get the brass and braid on the 
carpet before the committee prior to 
passing any remedial legislation. 

My purposes on March 9 in objecting 
to the bill, when I was not extended the 
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courtesy I thought should have been ex- 
tended under the unanimous-consent 
rule of the Senate, were twofold: 

First, I wished to study why it was 
necessary to pass the bill. Nothing said 
on that day clarified the bill for me. If 
that study sustained the suspicions I had 
in mind, then I thought that before we 
passed the bill we should have the Navy 
officials from the Pentagon Building ap- 
pear before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, run the vacuum cleaner over 
them, ascertain whether they could 
justify misinforming the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee last year, and make clear 
to them that, although we would pass 
the bill, we wanted them to know that 
we deeply resented the misinformation, 
which had been caused at least by their 
inefficiency, if not their bad motives, and 
which had made necessary the passage 
of the bill. That was the time when 
that should have been done. Those 
were my two purposes. 

Yet, Mr. President, I am afraid—I do 
not like to say this, but I do so because 
I believe it to be true—that in the Senate 
we have reached such a point that when 
some of us, in dignity and complete cour- 
tesy, but in candor, object to having a bill 
passed under the unanimous-consent 
procedure in connection with a call of 
the calendar, and ask to have the bill go 
over until the next call of the calendar, 
particularly when the record shows there 
is no emergency which requires the pas- 
sage of the bill before the next call of the 
calendar, we are met with the treatment 
of being run over by a parliamentary 
steamroller in the sense that the major- 
ity, by motion, force action on the bill on 
the day when the calendar is called. 

I wish to say that I believe that is 
costing the Senate a great deal and is 
proving very expensive to the Senate in 
the intangibles of senatorial relation- 
ships, because several of my. colleagues 
who did not aline themselves with me on 
that day have come to my desk since 
then, and have said to me, “Wayne, I 
just did not understand the principle that 
was involved, but it is a very basic prin- 
ciple that is dear to each one of us in the 
Senate.” - 

Mr. President, it is the old story that, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 

I happened to be the one who on that 
occasion, because of the political position 
I occupy in the Senate, was the subject 
of the steamroller tactics. - But I ask my 
Senate colleagues: Who among them 
may not at some future time find him- 
self, if not in the same position, at least 
in a position that will cause him not to be 
in the good graces of a majority that 
does not like the stand he is taking; and 
then he will be subjected to the same 
kind of steamroller tactics. 

Not one of my colleagues can deny 
that, regardless of who he might be. 
Even though in the previous hour he 
might have led an attack against me on 
the floor of the Senate, yet if his proce- 
dural rights were being violated in the 
Senate, I would be the first, if I could 
rise to my feet first, to come to his de- 
fense, because that has been my record 
for 8 years, and it will always be my rec- 
ord; because, as I taught my law students 
for so many years—and I would have the 
Senate also reflect on it—the substantive 
rights of an American citizen can never 
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be any better than his procedural rights. 
The rights of a Member of the Senate in 
representing his sovereign State in the 
Senate can never be any better than his 
procedural rights in the Senate. 

Let me say that the course of action 
that is being followed at this point to- 
ward me is not damaging me nearly so 
much as it is damaging the precious pro- 
cedural rights of all Senators. My col- 
leagues simply do not realize it as yet; 
they have not yet come to appreciate the 
line of precedents they are establishing, 
and they have not yet come to appreciate 
that the tactics they have used against 
me can rise to plague each and every one 
of them if they ever get into a position 
where a preponderant majority wishes 
to discipline them. 

So I say that on March 9, my col- 
leagues established a very bad prece- 
dent; and if they examine the prece- 
dents of the Senate I doubt that they 
can find one that duplicates it. There 
was only one thing to do. Forgetting 
me, and thinking only of the fact that 
this desk is the medium through which 
the sovereign rights of more than one 
and one-half million people are repre- 
sented in the Senate by their junior 
Senator, in my judgment, on March 9, 
my colleagues should have arisen as one 
body and should have made clear to the 
leadership that if all a Senator was re- 
questing during the call of the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar was time to 
study a bill, then, so long as they sat 
in the Senate, they would insist that he 
have that time, if the time he requested 
was reasonable. 

Mr. President, such an experience is 
not uncommon for me. When I was still 
a member of the Republican Party, I 
received the same treatment. Let me 
say that in a moment I shall return to 
a discussion of the Taft-Hartley inci- 
dent; but this other matter comes to my 
mind now, and this is a good time to re- 
fer to it. So I say I have been a little 
amused about things that have been said 
concerning my resignation from the Re- 
publican Party. 

I never- deceived myself about my po- 
sition in the Republican Party, I never 
had any illusions about it. I had hoped 
that I might be helpful in liberalizing it, 
which it so- sorely needs. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I really did not resign from the 
Republican Party until after that party, 
in fact and in effect, had kicked me out. 
That just happens to be the record. Let 
us take a little look at it. 

Mr. President, I worked hard for the 
Republican Party, in my sincere en- 
deavors to liberalize it over the years. 
In 1944, when I first ran for the Senate, 
I did not confine myself to my own 
campaign. It was a presidential year. 
I was very desirous of seeing a Republi- 
can administration come into power. I 
had a very high opinion of the admin- 
istrative abilities of the Governor of New 
York, Mr. Dewey. As he would have to 
say, if he were made my witness—or 
yours, Mr. President—I worked very 
closely with him in the campaign of 1944. 
I worked very closely with his advisers 
and speech-writers, whom he sent to 
interview me, in connection, for exam- 
ple, with the great labor speech he made 
in Seattle. Would that my party had 
followed the principles of the Dewey 
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labor speech of 1944. Had it done so 
the Taft-Hartley bill would never have 
been passed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, that I may make a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will 
yield, with the understanding that I in 
no way lose my rights to the fioor. Fur- 
ther, I may say most respectfully to the 
Chair, as I shall say to his successors in 
the chair today, I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that it is my intention not to 
yield to any Senator for any purpose 
whatever, except for a question, unless 
I can get unanimous consent that yield- 
ing for some other purpose will in no 
way cost me my right to the floor. With 
that understanding, if the Chair will get 
that consent for me, I will yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota; who, I under- 
stand, seeks only to ask unanimous con- 
sent to be excused from attendance on 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Oregon 
yielding to the Senator from Minnesota, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I may say I am not 
going to object at any time to the Sena- 
tor’s yielding to other Senators who may 
ask him to yield, provided he limits the 
time in some way, say to 3, 4, or not over 
5 minutes. With that understanding, no 
objection will be made by me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I may 
assure the majority leader that when he 
is off the floor, as well as when he is on 
the floor, I shall not yield today to any 
Senator for the purpose of making a 
unanimous-consent request to carry on 
a discussion on any subject matter, but 
merely to make a quick unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. TAFT. Under those circum- 
stances, I am entirely agreeable to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Minnesota 
is recognized. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(Mr. THYE thereupon asked and ob- 
tained unanimous consent to be excused 
from attendance upon the sessions cf 
the Senate from 4 o’clock this afternoon 
until Monday evening of next week.) 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, return- 
ing to the discussion of my past relation- 
ships with the Republican Party, I may 
say that during the 1944 campaign I 
worked very closely with Governor 
Dewey. I made a good many speeches 
for him in the West, including my own 
State. 

In 1946 I was a member of the Sena- 
torial Elections Committee of the Senate. 
I am not going to say much about it 
other than to refer to the fact there are 
seated in the Senate of the United States 
today on the Republican side a consider- 
able number of Senators who have been 
kind enough and courteous enough to tell 
me not once but many, many times that, 
in their judgment, the campaigning I did 
in 1946 for Republican candidates for the 
United States Senate was extremely 
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helpful and influential in electing several 
of those Senators. It is well known that 
I was severely criticized by some for 
speeches I made on behalf of some of the 
Republican candidates in 1946, but I was 
a member of the committee, and when I 
undertake an assignment I carry it out. 
My critics seldom asked, “What did he 
say?” They only pointed out that I 
spoke, on occasion, on behalf cf X, Y, or 
Z. I was completely intellectually hon- 
est. On every occasion, when the Re- 
publican candidate was a man who held 
views quite different from mine regard-+ 
ing many issues, I said so. But I said, 
“I am convinced it is important that we 
elect a Republican Senate this year to 
check certain trends I see in the Federal 
Government which I think are not good. 
for the country.” 

True, some of the men for whom I 
campaigned proved to hold views quite 
different from what I thought they held, 
and which some of them led me to be- 
lieve they held; and when they were 
elected they did a good job of nullifying 
my vote on almost every major issue 
which came before the Senate. But one 
finds that it is necessary to learn in pol- 
itics as well as in other fields. I learned 
a great deal from the campaign of 1946. 
So when we came to 1948 I took the posi- 
tion that I certainly would campaign for 
the Republican ticket, but would reserve 
the right to select the Republican candi- 
dates for the Senate for whom I would 
speak. I was not a member of the Sena- 
torial Elections Committee, so I felt I 
had no obligation to campaign for any 
Republican candidate. I think my phi- 
losophy in regard to political ethics was 
maturing, based upon one or two unfor- 
tunate experiences I had in 1946. By 
1948 I came to recognize that as a liberal 
I would put myself in an unconscionable 
position if I knowingly campaigned for a 
man who was diametrically opposed to 
the Republican liberalism which I 
thought should be adopted by my party, 
which was nothing more nor less than the 
liberalism of Abraham Lincoln. 

So, Mr. President, in the 1948 cam- 
paign I made 70 major speeches for the 
Republican Party under the auspices of 
the Republican National Committee. No 
other Republican Senator in this body at 
that time equaled that record. Various 
members of the committee were very 
frank with me; in fact, they were very 
jocular about it. They said, “Wayne, 
you are about the only Republican Sen- 
ator we can get into a labor hall in the 
United States to discuss the Republican 
program.” That was more true than 
most Reptiblicans realized. 

Thirty-seven of those speeches, Mr. 
President, were debates in which I was 
pitted on the same platform with a Dem- 
ocrat, with a Wallaceite, and sometimes 
with a Socialist, including Norman 
Thomas, in the Cleveland debate. A few 
of my speeches were widely broadcast 
radio speeches, and the others, without 
exception, were open-forum occasions, 
because when I am on the political plat- 
form I always invite questions from my 
audience. In 1948 I had some pretty 
tough questions thrown at me. I would 
that some of my Republican colleagues 
in the campaign who had been talking 
about unity and other gliftering generali- 
ties had been in a position where they 
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had to discuss specifie issues, as I did 
throughout that campaign. 

I shall never forget, Mr. President, 
what I ran into when I got into the State 
of Iowa. I ran into a political power- 
house. Iran into a political action com- 
mittee formally organized and consisting 
of representatives of every one of the 
major farm organizations, every one of 
the labor organizations, railroad brother- 
hoods, miners, A. F. of L., CIO, and the 
teachers. If you think, Mr. President, 
that is not a political powerhouse, hit it 
some time. Iran into an organized boy- 
cott with my series of speeches. The 
Republican State chairman who met me 
at the staton when I first arrived in Iowa 
said, “Senator, in this town there are 
being handed out now handbills advising 
people to stay away from your meeting 
tonight.” That was an order of the po- 
litical action committee. They were op- 
posed to every Republican candidate for 
congressional office or other high office 
except the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Beardsly, as I recall. I decided 
that the reason why they were for him 
was that he had become the teachers’ 
candidate, because of very wise positions 
he had taken on education legislation, 

So I called national Republican head- 
quarters and said, “We are in a bad way 
in Iowa.” I have often been amused 
about that telephone conversation, Mr. 
President, because national headquarters 
laughed at me. They said, “Why, Iowa 
isin the bag. We have had three State- 
wide straw-vote polls in Iowa, and the 
Governor is away ahead.” 

I said, “I am sorry to tell you, but you 
are going to lose Iowa. The only chance 
of your winning Iowa, in my judgment, is 
to get Dewey to meet the following issues 
specifically and stop talking in terms of 
generalities.” 

I had not been consulted with refer- 
ence to the 1948 Pittsburgh speech. 
They had me out night after night ad- 
dressing labor meetings, and they used 
me frequently in addressing farm meet- 
ings and so-called independent minor- 
ity groups. All they gave me in 1948 
was a tiny sentence or two in the Pitts- 
burgh speech in which they said, in ef- 
fect, that such amendments as might 
be shown to be necessary to the Taft- 
Hartley law would be adopted. That 
was a great belt of ammunition to give 
me before a labor argument. When I 
got through with the speech, setting 
forth what I would fight for in the Sen- 
ate by way of amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law and what I thought should 
be adopted someone would rise and 
ask one of those questions we call 
“throatcutting” questions, such as this: 
“That is very fine, Senator, but on the 
basis of the Pittsburgh speech what as- 
surance can you give us that Dewey will 
support any of those amendments?” 

I said, “Al I can do is to tell you that 
I shall do the best I can to make a case 
so strong for them that in keeping with 
the spirit of what was said in the Pitts- 
burgh speech he will have to support 
them on the merits.” 

That was not a very satisfactory re- 
ply, because it was one thing to ap- 
prove the analysis of the Taft-Hartley 
bill I presented in those speeches, and 
it was another thing to convincé afi 
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‘audience that a Republican administra- 
tion would adopt that analysis in light 
of anything said in the Pittsburgh 
speech. That was the only speech in 
the campaign that purported to be a 
labor speech. 

So I said in the telephone conversa- 
tion with national headquarters, “Dewey 
has got to do more than say he will sup- 
port whatever amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law can be shown on their merits 
to be necessary. He has got to say to 
American labor that he already recog- 
nizes that at least some amendments 
are necessary, and tell labor what they 
are.” 

Based upon the experience I had in 
that campaign, I never will change my 
view o° it. It is my view that had Tom 
Dewey in 1948 supported 4, 5, or 6 inevi- 
table amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
‘law, amendments which will have to be 
adopted eventually, and had he said, 
“We will start with these,” he would have 
cut deeply into the labor vote in 1948, 
because in 1948 labor was asking for 
a good excuse to vote Republican. I 
found that to be true in labor meeting 
after labor meeting, but our party re- 
fused to give labor the excuse to do so. 

In the telephone conversation from 
Iowa to national headquarters in 1948, 
I also said, “He has got to say something 
specific about his farm program. He has 
got to stop talking in terms of generali- 
“ties about a farm program. He certain- 
ly ought to be able to promise farmers 
some cribs in which to store their corn, 
instead of allowing thousands and thou- 
sands of bushels of corn to rot.” 

But no. Mr. President, do you know 
what I was told over the telephone? 
“Wayne, he can’t do those things. He 
is going to inherit such a mess”—they 
were using the word “mess” back in 
1948—“that he must get into the White 
House with as few handcuffs on his wrists 
as possible. He cannot be tied down to 
any specific commitments.” 

I say that is pretty shocking. In 1948 
the American people were not at all in- 
terested in getting Dewey into the White 
House without any commitments. I 
think they were interested in getting 
Dewey into the White House on the basis 
of specific stands he should have taken 
on specific issues. Had he done so, he 
would have been elected, and I believe 
the course of American history would 
have been quite different. I did not get 
anywhere with that suggestion. 

The third suggestion I made was: 
“Dewey has got to come to grips with the 
education issue.” I had been previously 
sent to Cleveland to address an impor- 
tant teachers’ convention, because there 
Was pending before that convention a 
very uncomplimentary resolution about 
Governor Dewey. It will be recalled 
that in 1948 he was having a rather bad 
time with teachers in the State of New 
York with regard to some State educa- 
tion legislation. His difficulties in New 

* York had reflected themselves in the 
national teachers’ convention which I 
addressed. I was the troubleshooter at 
that convention. I tried to do what I 
could to persuade the drafters of the 
resolution to use a little more kindly 
language. From the standpoint of Re- 
publican sights, the resolution was im- 
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proved, as a result of some discussions 
we had. 

So in a telephone conversation from 
Iowa to national headquarters in 1948, 
I said, “We have got over the crisis at 
the teachers’ convention, but there is 
still a problem in Iowa, and I find it 
elsewhere in this country. As one who 
believes that Jefferson was completely 
right when he said that the strength of 
our Government can never be any 
stronger than the enlightenment of its 
people, I think it would be a pretty sound 
investment of tax dollars to invest them 
in American boys and girls, so that they 
can become more enlightened citizens. 
I think Governor Dewey ought to say so. 
He does not have to indorse any specific 
Federal education bill, but he would be 
better off if he would clarify his position, 
either affirmatively or negatively, on 
the question which is engrossing the at- 
tention of all the people of the country, 
of assisting the education of children 
who need educating, in areas in which 
local facilities simply are not economi- 
cally strong enough to give them the ed- 
ucation they need.” 

Mr. President, to make a long story 
short, I did not get anywhere with that 
suggestion, so I proceeded to campaign 
in Iowa in the face of strong opposition 
to Dewey’s generalities on labor, agri- 
culture, and education. However, I got 
rid of the boycott in Iowa. 

After the last telephone conversation, 
to which I have referred, I called, as I 
remember, four labor leaders whom I 
knew in Iowa. I said, “I think you had 
better come to my hotel room this aft- 
ernoon for a conference.” 

They said, “May we bring some of our 
associates with us?” 

I said, “Bring as many as you want.” 

As I recall, besides the Republican dig- 
nitaries who were sitting in the confer- 
ence room with me, very much con- 
cerned about the bad turn of events, 24 
representatives of labor came to the con- 
ference room for the meeting we had 
arranged for 3 or 3:30 that afternoon. 
I knew their leaders. I could talk to 
them in language they could understand. 
I said to them, “I do not know where I 
ever got the idea—apparently, I have 
been very naive about it—but many 
years ago I got the idea that free labor 
in America believes in free speech. I 
have always thought you men and 
women recognized that your rights really 
are dependent, in a very large measure, 
upon free speech. Yet, when I come into 
Iowa, I am met with a totalitarian doc- 
trine of censorship of free-speech, be- 
cause that is what your boycott really is.” 

The situation was really humorous, 
because they knew they had no defense, 
and they admitted it immediately. Their 
spokesman said, “Senator, may I speak 
for the group?” I replied, “Anyone who 
wishes to do so may speak.” He said, 
“Let me tell you how we feel about it. 
I want you to know that I am against 
this boycott. We are deeply hurt, how- 
ever, because we do not think we have 
a better friend in the whole United 
States, outside the labor movement it- 
self, than you are. What we would like 
to do is to welcome you to Iowa and roll 
out the carpet. However, you have us 
in an awful fix. Here you are, a person 
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in whom we have great confidence. You 
are out here campaigning for a ticket to 
which we are completely opposed. We 
thought the most courteous thing we 
could do was to stay away from your 
meetings.” 

I said, “Do you not see how unsound 
that principle is? Do you not see how 
you are undermining the very freedoms 
which are precious to you? Get me 
straight. Personally, I do not care 
whether you come to hear me or not, 
so far as my personal interests are con- 
cerned; but I care a great deal about 
whether or not you, as representatives 
of labor, are going to take the position 
that the way to combat ideas you do 
not like is to close your ears and minds 
to the ideas.” He said, “Of course, you 
are right.” 

I heard those leaders of Iowa labor 
seated in that conference room take 
down the telephone and put in long dis- 
tance calls, and then and there, in the 
presence of the Republican leaders, issue 
their cancellations of the boycott. They 
came to the meetings, and in large num- 
bers. There were many overflow audi- 
ences. 

I discussed my views as to a sound 
Republican philosophy. But I left Iowa 
convinced that unless Dewey would take 
some specific stands on issues involving 
labor, agriculture, and education, he 
would lose Iowa—and he did, because he 
did not take such stands. à 

From Iowa I moved into Missouri. I 
had some fascinating meetings in Mis- 
souri. I will not take the time of the 
Senate to discuss them, because I have 
already illustrated the point I started to 
illustrate. However, I made a similar 
report to national headquarters. Dur- 
ing the campaign I was in the midst of 
the heat of it. I was still optimistic. 
Nevertheless, when it was all over, and 
before the returns came in, I made clear 
my position, that I greatly doubted 
whether we would win. That was 1948. 

In 1950 I ran for reelection. I selected 
certain specific Republican candidates 
to support. I was nota member of the 
Senatorial Elections Committee. But I 
will stand on my record, as to whether 
or not I loyally gave service to my then 
party, in 1950—as loyal service as that 
rendered by any other Republican in this 
body. Again I moved into the tough 
places. 

Then came 1952, and the Republican 
conference of January 1952. Before I 
discuss that, let me go back to 1950 for a 
moment. Of course, I had to fight the 
Republican machine of my State in the 
primary. I was really nominated by the 
great body of independent Republicans 
in my State—just about as independent 
as their junior Senator, because, thank 
God, in the State of Oregon Republican 
voters are not controlled by a Republi- 
can machine. The great majority of 
Republican voters in Oregon, I am satis- 
fied, are first of all, Mr. and Mrs. 
Independent Citizen. 

I went through a tough smear cam- 
paign against me. I won the nomi- 
nation by a vote of nearly 2 to 1. An 
interesting slogan was used against me— 
“Elect a real Republican.” Statistics of 
the voting record in the Senate were 
used, showing that from 1948 to 1952 I 
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had voted most of the time against the 
majority of Republicans. There was no 
discussion about the issues. Only the 
statistics were given. That is a typical 
political soap selling stunt. 

So in speech after speech in the Re- 
publican primary, up and down the 
State, I said, “I want to pledge to the 
Republicans in this audience that if you 
send me back to the Senate and a ma- 
jority of the Republicans in the Senate 
continue to vote as they have been vot- 
ing since 1948, I will continue to vote 
against them the most of the time, be- 
cause I believe that since 1948 the ma- 
jority of the Republicans in the Senate 
have not been voting in the public in- 
terest on most issues; nor have they been 
keeping faith with the Republicanism of 
Lincoln. So I want to talk to you about 
specific facts. Let us get down to the 
issue.” 

Interestingly enough, Mr. President, 
the pending measure was one of the 
issues. The misnomer “tidelands” was 
supposed to defeat me in 1950. It in- 
volved another one of the pledges I 
made up and down the State, on plat- 
form after platform, when I said, 
“I pledge to you that if you send me back 
to the Senate I will not vote to steal 
for the people of Oregon the submerged 
lands along our coast, because in my 
judgment you don’t own them. Ido not 
propose to sit in the Senate and steal 
for the people of my State property 
which I think does not belong to them.” 

Mr. President, my people understood 
that language. Then I discussed the 
United States Supreme Court decisions, 
as I shall later today in my speech. 
The people returned me to the Senate. 
That was only one of the issues. I am 
not saying that the tidelands issue 
returned me to the Senate, but I am 
saying that it did not defeat me, for in 
that election the voters sent me back 
to the Senate. Of course I have always 
said in my State that I wanted the 
voters to send me back only if they 
wanted me to stay free to exercise my 
honest and independent judgment on the 
merits of issues in accordance with the 
facts as I found them, but free of par- 
tisan dictates. My position is not a new 
one, in the opinion of the people of my 
State, insofar as my independence is 
concerned. 

In the 1950 campaign, in reply to the 
slogan “Elect a real Republican,” I said 
night after night, in speech after speech, 
“Don’t vote for me if you want the 
Republican policy committee in the Sen- 
ate to cast my vote for me. I will vote 
with it when I think it is right, and 
against it when I think it is wrong. It 
has been wrong a lot of times since 1948. 
Vote for me only if you want me to 
keep faith with the basic tenet of my 
political philosophy so far as representa- 
tion is concerned, which you have heard 
me state before. It is the Burke tenet.” 

There is no answer to it, Mr. President. 
It is a tenet on which Jefferson based 
his theory of representation, as did Lin- 
coln and as did Roosevelt and as did 
Wilson. In fact, in my judgment, it has 
been the tenet of every liberal in the 
history of our country who has served in 
high political position. What is it? It 
is set forth in the great speech to which 
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I have referred before, which Burke de- 
livered on November 4, 1773, when in the 
middle of a campaign he was being at- 
tacked for his independence. It should 
be, as I am sure it must be, on the re- 
quired list of reading courses in politi- 
cal science in our schools and colleges. 
It is the great tenet that an elected rep- 
resentative of a free people should give 
great heed and consideration to the 
views of his constituents. 

I emphasize that point, because many 
of my political enemies have tried to 
twist my view into a representation that 
I pay no heed to my constituents. Burke 
said it is a representative’s duty to pay 
great heed to the views of his constitu- 
ents, but that his primary obligation as 
a representative is to keep faith with 
the great trust he owes to a gift from 
Providence—namely, his conscience— 
and in the light of that trust to do and 
vote as he thinks is right. 

That is the duty we owe, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think we misrepresent our peo- 
ple whenever we support what we know 
is a wrong public opinion. I do not know 
where we ever got the idea that in the 
Senate we should blindly follow what 
public opinion wants, when we know in 
a given case that all the facts are against 
what public opinion supports. The 
fathers of the Constitution did not so 
intend. They provided a 6-year term 
for Senators so that they could be free 
in their representation and in carrying 
on their duties. They must be free to 
oppose wrong public opinion and en- 
deavor to state facts to convince public 
opinion wherein itis wrong. I think the 
fathers of the Constitution intended that 
we should try to be political leaders, not 
followers, and, as a part of our duty, 
take the facts to our people and to say to 
them, “I have voted this way. You may 
think I have voted wrong, as I would 
judge from my letters and telegrams and 
from the criticisms I have received. 
You may be right. But I am here to- 
night to tell you why I voted the way I 
did. Then you can judge for yourselves 
whether I was right or wrong; I have 
made my fair share of mistakes, but 
when I state the facts then you can de- 
cide, when you next vote, whether you 
want the kind of representation I am 
giving you.” That is the duty I owe to 
my people, and I have attempted to per- 
form it. 

It does not mean that my views are 
not influenced by my constituents, but 
it does mean that never consciously and 
intentionally are my views influenced by 
any pressure group of constituents, urg- 
ing something which I think is not in 
the public interest. That makes a great 
deal of difference. 

My vote in the Senate can be changed 
by one letter from a constituent or by 
one letter from any citizen anywhere 
in the United States. But what kind of 
a letter must it be, Mr. President? It 
cannot be merely a letter of the pressure 
type or an abusive or threatening letter 
from a citizen who simply says, “Our 
group demands that you vote so-and-so 
on the bill, or we will oppose you in the 
next election.” But my vote can be 
changed by receiving a letter which pre- 
sents to me a reasoned discourse, and 
sets forth facts and arguments I cannot 
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answer and still follow the course which 
up to that time I had been following on 
the particular issue involved. 

That is why I have been heard to say 
so many times in the Senate that I think 
the way debate is conducted in the Sen- 
ate is deplorable. I believe it to be de- 
plorable that during great debates, two- 
thirds of the Senators may be in attend- 
ance at committee rooms in either the 
Capitol building or the Senate Office 
Building—sitting there because most 
Senators already are committed; and no 
evidence, no facts, no arguments which 
can be presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate can possibly change their votes, be- 
cause they follow the mistaken theory 
that they should tie up their votes in ad- 
vance of the debate. They do not like 
to hear me say this; but too many of 
them come to my office and say to me, 
“I certainly wish I could go along with 
you on this issue, because I believe you 
are right. But I have pledged my vote.” 

Mr. President, is not that a queer way 
to represent the people of a State? How 
the Founding Fathers must turn over in 
their graves when they hear advanced 
that kind of theory of congressional rep- 
resentation. 

My vote can be changed, aad it has 
been changed on the floor of the Senate 
at the tail end of a debate. I see the 
Senator from Georgia on the floor. I 
remember very distinctly that not many 
years ago he came to the floor of the 
Senate and, as the Senator in charge of 
a bill, made an argument which was so 
sound that I could not possibly answer 
it and still hold to the point of view 
that I had been holding up to that time. 
So I changed my point of view, and I 
should have changed it. 

That happens to be one of the basic 
theories of representative government 
that I follow. Of course, it is not my 
theory; it is Burkeian and Jeffersonian 
and Lincolnian and Wilsonian; and in 
the 1950 campaign I enunciated it over 
and over again. My people understood 
it, and they reelected me. 7 

Mr. President, when 1956 comes, the 
people of my State will pass judgment 
again, and at that time I will be run- 
ning on the Independent ticket. They 
will pass judgment then as to whether 
they want this kind of representation. 
I shall abide by their decision, whatever 
it may be, appreciatively, for I do not 
happen to be afraid of being defeated. I 
do not think it is a dishonor to be de- 
feated. I believe political defeats are 
simply a part of the operation of our 
political system of freedom. What the 
men and women in political office should 
realize is that their reelection is not im- 
portant; but the service they render 
during their term and the principles for 
which they stand during their term and 
the record they leave at the end of their 
term are the important things. 

After all, not one of us in public life, 
I care not how high or how low is the 
office he holds, would, if he were to die 
tonight, really be missed even by the 
time the funeral was over. After all, 
our Government is not importantly re- 
lated to men; it is importantly related 
to principles, to the great guaranties of 
property rights and human rights. 
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They are indispensable. But office- 
holders are not indispensable. 

Let me say most respectfully that 
sometimes I feel that if more American 
public officials would be less concerned 
about reelection and reappointment, and 
would be more concerned about devotion 
to the great principles of our system of 
government, many of the heartaches 
which I believe the American people are 
to suffer in the years immediately ahead 
could be avoided. 

From what I say, I do not want my 
political opposition to get the idea that 
I think I am going to be defeated in 1956, 
because I do not. I do not expect that 
campaign to be a bed of roses; but we 
are going to talk issues, and we are go- 
ing to have plenty of them to talk about. 
We are going to talk records, and there 
will be an interesting discussion of rec- 
ords. We are going to talk about the 
meaning of representative government, 
and about whether the people of my 
State mean it when, as they sit in their 
living rooms, they say—as so frequently 
is said by free citizens when they are 
discussing politics—‘Do you know what 
I would like to do, and what I think 
would be ideal? It would be to vote for 
somebody I am satisfied will do what he 
thinks is right. That is all I ask. Just 
give me somebody who I think will do 
what he thinks is right, and I will take 
or chances in proving my case before 

Mr. President, I think that is what the 
average American voter, deep down in 
his or her heart, really believes and 
wants. I am going to talk about that in 
my 1956 campaign, and I am going to 
talk about whether, on the record, I have 
tried to do what I believe is right. I 
have made many mistakes in judg- 
ment, but I have tried to profit from 
those mistakes on two fronts: First, 
never to make the same mistake twice; 
second, to make certain that the judg- 
ment I rendered, which may subse- 
quently prove to have been a mistake, 
was a judgment based upon the evidence 
and the facts before me at the time. 

Something tells.me there is no cause 
for optimism on the part of my opposi- 
tion, because I know the people of my 
State pretty well. I have not seen the 
latest statistics, but in literacy they rank 
alongside the citizens of the upper three 
States of the Union. They are a re- 
markably well-educated and enlightened 
people. They believe in the exercise of 
an honest, independence of judgment. 
Iam perfectly willing to let them be the 
judges, and, if they decide that perhaps 
for a few years they want some other 
representation in the Senate, I shall be 
very happy to take up the practice of the 
law in my home city, always greatly ap- 
preciative of the opportunity for public 
service with which the people of 
my State honored me for 12 years. 

Let us now continue with my discus- 
sion of the position I took within the 
Republican Party in 1952. The confer- 
ence of Republican Senators was held 
in January 1952, in the caucus room of 
the Senate Office Building; and, after I 
had been kept off every committee the 
conference knew I wanted to be on and 
had been trying to get on for some years, 
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they got down to the tail end. Another 
presidential election was in the air. 
The Republicans had not been doing so 
well with either labor or agriculture. I 
judged that they were aware of the serv- 
ices I had rendered in 1944, 1946, 1948, 
and 1950, previously related in this 
speech; so they offered me an appoint- 
ment on the Senatorial Elections Com- 
mittee. I thought that was very decent 
of them, very thoughtful. But it put me 
in a very difficult position, because I 
knew I could not repeat what I did in 
1946, since, as a Member of the Sena- 
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campaigned up-and down the country 
for the election of the Republican ticket, 
from top to bottom. I campaigned for 
many men whom I did not know very 
well. That is what I referred to earlier 
in my speech, when I said I learned a 
great deal from that experience. So I 
decided I would not repeat the mistake 
in 1952. On the basis of what I then 
knew, in contrast to what I did not know 
in 1946, I would not get myself in a posi- 
tion of being asked to campaign for Re- 


~ publican candidates for the Senate for 


whom, in intellectual honesty, I could 
not campaign; and I always try to be 
frank, direct, and unambiguous, 

So I said to the Republican Conference 
in January 1952, “I respectfully request 
that my name be withdrawn from the 
list of the committee appointments to 
the Senatorial Elections Committee. I 
shall campaign for some Republican 
Senators”—as I did, but my colleagues 
have not heard very much about that, 
though some of them have been kind 
enough to come to me, since I have been 
in the Senate this term, to thank me— 
“but, because I cannot ask for the elec- 
tion of a Republican senatorial ticket 
from top to bottom, it would not be 
proper for me to accept this appoint- 
ment; therefore, I respectfully request 
that my name be withdrawn”; and it was 
withdrawn. Mr. President, that is the 
record of January 1952. It is well known. 
I shall not go into the details. 

The position I took in the campaign 
prior to the Republican convention is 
also well known. But it was an incident 
which occurred prior to the Republican 
convention that really was a culmination 
of the proof of the proposition I stated 
earlier in this speech, that I really did 
not resign from the Republican Party 
until, in effect, it first kicked me out. I 
ran, or at least I announced in the first 
instance that I would run, as a delegate 
to the Republican Convention from Ore- 
gon, at the request of prominent Eisen- 
hcewer leaders in Eisenhower headquar- 
ters. They were disturbed at that time 
because of rumblings in Oregon, al- 
though I told them they had no cause to 
be disturbed. So my candidacy was an- 
nounced. 

Then Mr. President, came the steel 
strike. I really have a sense of humor 
about the change of attitude of some of 
the Eisenhower spokesmen toward the 
junior Senator from Oregon, as a result 
of the position he took on the steel strike; 
and let me say that I would take the 
same position again today. The only 
thing I would change in any of the 
speeches I made on the steel case would 
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be by way of correction of one mistake 
in judgment I evidenced in that debate, 
when I said I did not think anybody 
would live long enough to see the Su- 
preme Court hand down the kind of de- 
cision it finally handed down. But, im- 
mediately after the decision was handed 
down, from this floor I said, “The Court 
has spoken. So far as the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon is concerned, what it 
has decided is the law, and it must now 
be complied with in full. You cannot 
have a system of government based on 
law, or upon any other basis.” But Sen- 
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called steel speeches I made on the floor 
of the Senate, I said that 3 strikes were 
in progress, or that the threat of 3 
strikes continued; first, the threat of 
a strike by the steel operators them- 
selves. They did strike, Mr. President; 
they struck against the American peo- 
ple. It was the forerunner of govern- 
ment by tycoons which we now have, 
They lied to the American people in a 
radio broadcast and in a statement that 
they had never asked for a $12-a-ton 
price increase. Yet, before our com- 
mittee, Mr. President, we placed under 
oath a Government official who sat in 
conference with them, and he gave his 
sworn testimony that that was exactly 
what they had asked for in the first con- 
ference in New York. They asked for 
an increase of between 4 and 5 times 
what they were entitled to under the 
then price-stabilization program. It 
was one of the greatest holdups of the 
taxpayers of America within my knowl- 
edge. They finally settled for a price 
of between $5 and $6 a ton, which was 
at least twice what they should have 
been allowed under the price-stabiliza- 
tion program. They got away with it. 

I stood day after day on the floor of 
the Senate and fought it. I am proud 
of that record. 

The second strike, of course, was the 
strike of the Congress itself against the 
passage of legislation which should have 
been passed, playing politics with the 
then hysteria of the American people 
and telling them the President should 
apply the Taft-Hartley law. 

It will be recalled that I stood on the 
floor of the Senate and read sentence 
by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, 
section by section, the emergency-dispute 
section of the Taft-Hartley law, and aft- 
er each sentence or paragraph or sec- 
tion I challenged my colleagues on the 
floor of the Senate to show me and the 
country how that particular section, or 
any part of the Taft-Hartley law, or the 
Taft-Hartley law in its entirety, would be 
applicable to the steel strike. I repeated, 
as I did last spring when the fight was 
on, that there was not a line in the Taft- 
Hartley law that could have any success- 
ful effect whatsoever in handling an 
emergency dispute such as was the steel 
strike. 

It will be recalled that in those 
speeches—and this is all related to the 
Eisenhower campaign, as I shall pres- 
ently show, and with my being, in effect, 
kicked out of the Republican Party— 
it will be recalled that in those speeches 
I said, “Until someone can show me 
to the contrary that he is wrong I shall 
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put my faith and trust in the testimony 
of the Secretary of Defense.” I consid- 
ered it my patriotic duty to follow the 
advice of the Secretary of Defense, Bob 
Lovett, who, incidentally, is quite a Re- 
publican in his own right. 

What was his testimony before the 
committee? What was his statement to 
the President of the United States on 
the night of April 9? I talked at length 
with the President of the United States 
about that conference. I found out from 
his own lips why he followed the course 
of action which he followed in the steel 
strike. Lovett’s position was that if we 
should permit the steel furnaces to grow 
cold it would take from 2 to 3 weeks to 
get them again in operation, and that 
the loss of very much needed military 
steel for ammunition and other weap- 
ons would be translated into the loss 
of American lives if we should get into 
@ speeded-up war with Russia. 

That was the operative fact above all 
others which was persuasive with me. 
So I discussed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in a series of speeches, the Corwin 
theory of congressional action in con- 
nection with the emergency powers of 
any President of the United States. 

I said on the floor of the Senate, as 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show, the 
day following the seizure of the mills by 
the President, that we had the duty, 
under the Corwin theory, to pass a bill 
either approving, disapproving, or mod- 
ifying the course of action which the 
President took. That was my position, 
iterated and reiterated, during my ad- 
dress on that day. I said we could not 
stand by and let the furnaces of the 
steel mills grow cold. I pointed out that 
the seizure was a token seizure, that all 
it amounted to was that the American 
flag would be flying over the mills, and 
not a single official or executive would 
be removed from behind a single desk, 
‘They would remain, so to speak, in status 
quo. 

Mr. President, my record shows that 
I do not stand on the floor of the Senate 
and make criticisms of a legislative pol- 
icy being followed by the Government 
which I consider to be wrong without 
offering what I think is a better policy. 
So I offered my emergency dispute bill, 
which has been mistakenly termed “the 
seizure bill,” as though seizure were the 
only procedure enunciated in the bill. 
That was one feature, but with adequate 
safeguards around the seizure and with 
congressional control of the seizure at 
all times. 

As we know, the President had at that 
time entered into an agreement, which 
he had a right to enter into, because the 
Taft-Hartley law is permissive and: not 
mandatory, that if the union would re- 
frain from striking so that Government 
officials could try to work out a solution 
of the problem, he would refrain from 
applying the Taft-Hartley law. From 
what the President told me, and what 
some of his public announcements also 
made very clear, I thought it was a pret- 
ty good understanding, because the ap- 
plication of the Taft-Hartley law would 
not have done any good, anyway; it 
could not possibly have settled the case 
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or stopped the furnaces from growing 
cold, 

Furthermore, I said I thought it was 
a pretty good understanding, because it 
was in keeping with working out such 
questions on a voluntary basis. - I for- 
get now the exact number of days, but 
for well over a hundred days production 
continued without a strike, under the 
understanding with the President. That 
was well over the 80 days provided for 
in the Taft-Hartley law. As the Taft- 
Hartley law is permissive, and not man- 
datory, it places no compulsion on the 
President to apply it. 

I think the President was perfectly 
justified in following the course of ac- 
tion he chose, but it made good political 
capital for the time. Politicians shout- 
ed, “Apply the Taft-Hartley law, apply 
the Taft-Hartley law, apply the Taft- 
Hartley law.” They got exactly what 
some of us feared might happen. They 
finally got a steel strike. Was it costly 
to the defense of our country? Was this 
strike by Congress and by the steel work- 
ers costly to the defense of our country? 

I placed in the Recor» the other day 
the testimony of General Van Fleet, who 
told the Armed Services Committee that 
he was advised by his superiors that the 
steel strike had cost us 37 percent of 
certain very much needed ammunition 
in Korea. That was what Secretary of 
Defense, Bob Lovett, tried to tell us be- 
fore the strike occurred. The Secre- 
tary of Defense told our committee— 
and, as I said the other day on the floor 
of the Senate, told me in a conference in 
the Pentagon, when I went there one 
day to talk to him—that he was much 
concerned about what would happen if 
the mills should close down, both from 
the standpoint of ammunition produc- 
tion and weapon production. 

Mr. President, I am willing to let his- 
tory judge my record in the steel strike, 
because had we proceeded to enact legis- 
lation placing restrictions upon the 
President in regard to the kind of seizure 
that could be maintained, such as main- 
tenance of congressional control over 
the seizure, in my judgment we would 
have had an entirely different decision 
from the United States Supreme Court. 
In my opinion, the reason the Court de- 
cided as it did, was that Congress did not 
keep faith with the Corwin theory. 
Congress did not exercise the legislative 
power it should have exercised, and the 
Court rendered its decision in six con- 
curring opinions by six judges who never 
could get together on one opinion. They 
all had variations in their points of view, 
which caused them to render six sepa- 
rate opinions. When we get to the es- 
sence of this point with respect to the 
six concurring opinions, I submit that it 
boils down to the simple proposition, 
as was held by the Court, that on the 
basis of the operative facts of that par- 
ticular case, the President exceeded his 
power. The Court did not say that 
under no set of facts was the President 
lacking such power. 

Mr. President, to refer to an illustra- 
tion I used during the debate, if ever all 
the Senators and all the Representatives 
were gathered in one chamber at one 
time, and a bomb were dropped on the 
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Capitol, and we were all destroyed, does 
anyone think the President would have 
to wait until a new Congress was elected 
before he could take action? Of course 
not. It is a matter of degree. 

That is what the Supreme Court de- 
cision means. It means that on the 
basis of the facts presented in that case, 
the degree of emergency, in the opinion 
of the Court, was not such as to justify 
the use of the power which the President 
exercised. 

I am willing -to let future decisions 
prove whether I am right or wrong on 
that point, although I am frank enough 
to admit that I surely was wrong on the 
steel strike decision, because I thought, 
as did the minority—and they wrote 
three separate decisions, and were con- 
vinced by the point I now make—that the 
Court would give greater weight than it 
did to the testimony of the Secretary of 
Defense, on the theory that if our na- 
tional security were imperiled by a shut- 
down of the steel mills, in light of a very 
possible eventuality of sudden, all-out 
war with Russia, it was the duty of the 
President to act until Congress acted, 

I thought that was the way the deci- 
sion would go. Of course, as Senators 
have heard me say, never in the whole 
history of our country had there been a 
decision on the issue. It had been one 
of the issues debated by legal scholars 
for decades, but had never been decided. 
It has now been decided, I emphasize, 
only on the basis of the Court’s judg- 
ment as to the weight of the facts in 
relation to an existing emergency in the 
case as presented to the Court. 

I have reviewed this matter because 
the debate in the Senate on the steel 
strike case broke at the time of the 1952 
Oregon election of delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention. The Eisenhower 
forces were very anxious to carry Ore- 
gon. That was why they had been so 
flattering to me as to say that it was 
one of the reasons why they wanted me 
to run as a delegate to the Republican 
Convention. I recall that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], now presiding over the Senate, 
came to our State. I had the honor of 
introducing him at a great Eisenhower 
rally which was put on by the Oregon 
Republican Clubs. As usual, he did a 
magnificent job. But I am certain that 
while he was in the State, although he 
and I never talked about it, he detected 
a growing concern on the part of the 
Eisenhower people because of the posi- 
tion I had taken on the steel case. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania seemed to 
think that it might be embarrassing to 
have a man run as delegate to the Repub- 
lican Convention on the Eisenhower 
ticket who believed that it had been the 
duty of Congress to pass emergency 
legislation in respect to the steel case, 
who believed that a check ought to be 
put on the steel moguls, who were seek- 
ing to hold up the taxpayers of the coun- 
try with an unconscionable price in- 
crease, and who were really saying, in 
effect, “The mills will shut down if you 
do not meet our price demand.” As I 
said on the floor of the Senate during 
those critical days, I always thought 
that they wanted a steel strike, because 
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they had an idea their chances of getting 
an unconscionable price increase would 
be much better with one than without 
one. They were right, too. 

Labor was finally maneuvered into the 
position of striking. I never thought it 
was a wise move, and I said so. I said 
so on the floor of the Senate. I said so 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, when I cross-examined Phil 
Murray, the late great president of the 
CIO. When the steel union was finally 
maneuvered into calling a strike, the 
steel moguls got their price increase. 
They got at least twice as much as they 
should have been allowed in keeping with 
the price stabilization program. Wecan 
always be sure that big business will do 
everything it can to get more than it has 
coming, in fairness, from the people of 
the country. I could not cite any better 
example than the way the steel moguls 
handled the price issue and the steel 
strike of last year. 

I went to Oregon. I was there when 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Durr] was there. I spoke 
several times during that spring cam- 
paign. I campaigned alone. Not one 
of the Eisenhower organization could be 
found at any of my meetings with a 
spyglass. I had a suspicion that they 
had spies there, but the front boys were 
not there. They did not want to be seen 
at a Morse meeting. I thought the 
situation was rather humorous. 

I went ahead and campaigned in the 
race for delegate, knowing that much of 
the misrepresentation which was ap- 
pearing in the press during that cam- 
paign about my position in the Senate 
on the steel case was emanating from 
the Eisenhower crowd. But I said to 
myself, “After all, these men are the 
lieutenants, the sergeants, and the cor- 
porals. I know they think they are the 
generals, but they are not. This will 
clear away after awhile. I am still go- 
ing to make the best fight I can in this 
delegate race.” 

I had no lack of speaking engage- 
ments. I could not begin to fill them. 
As has always been my good experience 
in the State of Oregon, my meetings 
were large. The steel case came up at 
every meeting. I discussed it. After 
about the third day an emissary repre- 
senting one of the Eisenhower bigwigs 
came to see me. He thought I ought to 
return to Washington and not campaign 
any further, because it was thought that 
the steel-issue position I was taking 
might somehow become associated with 
the Eisenhower ticket, and might hurt 
the general. I laughed and said, “The 
campaign is going on.” 

With one exception, that was the last 
representation that was made to me dur- 
ing the campaign by any of the Eisen- 
hower crowd. They stayed away from 
me as though I were a political leper. 

One of my colleagues in the Senate at 
that time, former Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, arrived on the scene and 
made a remarkable proposal. As I re- 
call, there were some 46 or 50 candi- 
dates for delegate to the Republican con- 
vention. One group were running on 
the basis of an old forgotten law of the 
early 1900's, which permitted candidates 
to go on the ballot by petition, and if 
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elected as delegates they would go to 
the convention unpledged. 

In 1916 or 1917 a new law was enacted 
in the State which required that one 
elected as a delegate should be morally 
obligated to vote for the nominee for 
President who won the Oregon primary 
until such time as he was satisfied and 
it became clear that that person could 
not win the nomination at the conven- 
tion. But the legislature forgot to re- 
peal a certain section of the earlier law. 
So for the first time in many, many years 
a group of delegates—six of them, as I 
recall—ran on the basis of the old peti- 
tion route. 

Of course, that caused a controversy 
in the State. I took the position in my 
speeches that they were violating the 
spirit and intent of the law, and I sought 
to fix attention on those particular indi- 
viduals. I said, “They are the only in- 
dividuals in the group who are not pledg- 
ing themselves to vote at Chicago for the 
man whom the people nominate in our 
primary. Therefore I do not think you 
ought to vote for them, but you ought 
to make your selection from the others.” 

Mr. Lodge came forth with the idea 
that what we ought to do was to select a 
panel of 10, and place the stamp of ap- 
proval on them. He thought we should 
say, “These are the 10 you should vote 
for.” I was not consulted about it. 
However, one day the Lodge panel was 
announced in the newspapers, and I did 
not like it; nor did thousands of other 
people in my State. I respectfully and 
pointedly issued a statement to the press 
in which I made it clear that we did not 
need any politician from Massachusetts 
to come to the West and tell us how to 
run Oregon politics; that I knew enough 
about machine-controlled politics else- 
where in the country not to want any in 
Oregon; and that the people of Oregon, 
in my judgment, ought to go to the polls 
and elect their delegates to the conven- 
tion on the basis of whether or not they 
would pledge themselves to support the 
candidate who was nominated by the 
people in the primary. 

The fact that the Lodge slate had my 
name on it, without any consultation 
with me, did not make the principle of 
the slate right. It is too bad that many 
Eisenhower supporters did not follow 
me through the State after my state- 
ment on the Lodge interfering program. 
Had they followed me through the State 
they would have discovered a deep re- 
sentment because of the proposal of the 
Eisenhower crowd to select a special 
slate and dictate, or try to dictate, that 
that slate should be elected. 

I thought it was very stupid of them. 
A great many of those who were run- 
ning for delegate, not selected on the 
Lodge slate, were among the finest Re- 
publicans, with years of devotion to the 
Republican cause in Oregon. I consid- 
ered it an inexcusable affront. I thought 
it was a sophomoric argument to assert 
that the only way to defeat the six men 
who were running on the petition slate 
was to select an official Eisenhower slate 
and ask the Eisenhower supporters to 
vote for that slate. I though it was an 
insult to the intelligence of the voters of 
the State. That did not endear me to 
the Eisenhower crowd. But I still 
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thought I was supporting the candidate, 
though not endorsing the kind of ma- 
chine politics that his gang was devolp- 
ing in the State. But they did not for- 
get. 

I was nominated as a delegate by a 
large vote. It was the second highest 
vote that was cast for any of the 40 or 
more delegates who were running. Of 
course, I did not have, as the highest 
man had, the support of the reaction- 
aries, If I had had their support, no one 
would have been even close to me. But 
I was selected as a delegate. Then I 
came back to Washington to perform 
my senatorial duties. 

The 18 members of the delegation, in- 
cluding my alternate, met in Salem, 
Oreg., in June, before the Republican 
convention. What a Donnybrook that 
was. The Eisenhower crowd certainly 
did a hatchet job. In fact, the newly 
elected chairman of the State Repub- 
can committee, a reactionary who con- 
siders himself the Eisenhower boss of the 
State, spent most of the preceding after- 
noon in the law office of a friend of mine 
at The Dalles, Oreg. He, too, was a dele- 
gate to the convention. They were fig- 
uratively cutting my throat from ear to 
ear, trying to persuade my friend not 
even to mention my name the next day 
at the meeting of the delegates to the 
Republican convention, when they met 
at Salem, Oreg. But he was a friend of 
mine—I do have some friends—and lis- 
tening to his accounts and to other ac- 
counts I had from other sources as to 
what happened at that conference, these 
two Eisenhower stooges, when they left 
his office, knew very well that they had 
not succeeded in selling their bill of 
goods. 

The play was to see to it that the 
junior Senator from Oregon was kept off 
all the convention committees, particu- 
larly the platform committee. I happen 
to know that the action taken in Salem, 
Oreg., was in collusion, with the advice 
and understanding of the Eisenhower 
headquarters in Washington, over which 
Wes Roberts presided. Some of the 
Eisenhower stooges at the Salem meet- 
ing made some very critical speeches 
about the junior Senator from Oregon, 
referring to him as a liability to the Re- 
publican Party, and that he should be 
kept off the committees of the conven- 
tion and not be permitted to represent 
the Republican Party at all. Further- 
more, it was said that he was a New 
Dealer. 

No mention was made about Lincoln, 
I can assure the Senate, or about the 
principles Lincoln stood for. No dis- 
cussion was had at that meeting of the 
Zisenhower supporters at Salem about 
the political philosophy of the Republi- 
canism of Lincoln. 

How little I appreciated, so early in 
the campaign, what was really going to 
happen. Well, they kept me off the com- 
mittees by a vote of 13 to 5, with my al- 
ternate voting for me, because I could 
not be there. It struck me at the time 
as rather humorous, As I said at the 
time, both publicly and in correspond- 
ence, “At least we separated the sheep 
from the goats at the Salem meeting. 
At least we got some of the guys who 
had been pretending to be my friends, 
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like the then Governor of Oregon and 
now the Secretary of the Interior, to 
show their true stripes, right down the 
middle of their backs.” We found out 
where the Republican machine leader- 
ship of the State stood. I thought that 
was all to the good. For me to say that 
I was not disappointed would be untrue; 
for me to say that I was not hurt would 
be untrue. But for me to say that I was 
amused would be true, for I think that 
situation has many humorous sides, as 
well as tragic ones. It certainly indi- 
cated that the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party in Oregon, working in col- 
lusion with the leadership of the Eisen- 
hower campaign, did not want me in 
the Republican Party; or, if they did, 
they wanted me there only if I remained 
silent, or they wanted me there only if 
I were to be used in trouble spots where 
I might be of use. 

But I went to the Republican conven- 
tion because the people of my State had 
entrusted me with that obligation; and 
I fulfill my obligations. 

It was a very interesting experience. 
I remember some pleasant chats I had 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Durr], who now 
is presiding over the Senate. At the con- 
vention he sat several rows behind me, 
in the Pennsylvania delegation. 

At no time during the Republican 
convention—I repeat, at no time dur- 
ing the Republican convention—did the 
Eisenhower officials ever consult with me 
about a single thing. That was all right. 
It certainly indicated their attitude. 

I tried to communicate with them as 
little as possible, when I noted their 
muscle tensions; but there were a few 
things that needed to be done in order 
to keep the record straight. When they 
adopted the Republican platform— 
which in my judgment took us back 
beyond McKinley, and made McKinley 
look like a flaming liberal—I went to 
some of the Eisenhower emissaries and 
liberals, and said to them, “You do not 
mean to tell me that you are not going 
to make a fight on this platform?” 

Mr. President, do you know what they 
said? They said, “Oh, don’t rock the 
boat. We don’t have him nominated 
yet, and there are a lot of delegates who 
are very conservative and very wavering 
between the Eisenhower forces and the 
Taft forces. If we fight this platform, 
we will drive them right into the Taft 
camp.” They also said, “The platform 
doesn’t mean anything, anyway. What 
does a platform mean? Nobody reads 
it.” 

Mr. President, one of the most pow- 
erful men now in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration worked on me, in an effort to 
persuade me not to say anything about 
the platform, because, as he said, “No- 
body ever pays any attention to a po- 
litical platform.” 

I said to him, “That is not my sense 
of political ethics, because to me a plat- 
form is a great covenant, a contract 
which a party offers to the people of the 
country. It is not a scrap of paper.” 

I gave him quite a little lecture, as I 
can, sometimes. I said to him, “What in 
the world do you expect me to do in this 
campaign? Or don’t you expect me to 
‘do anything, or don’t you want me to do 
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They would not say they did not want 
me to do anything. It was kind of like 
playing with the mice, for me to ask them 
such a question as “What do you expect 
me to do in the campaign?” 

I said, “How do you expect me to do 
anything in the campaign if you are go- 
ing to use me before great labor audi- 
ences, with this platform on labor?” 

They said, “Well, don’t make a fight 
on it.” 

I said, “I can’t make a fight on it, for 
you have put me in a position where I 
can’t make a fight on it, because if I do, 
it will look like I am taking a sour- 
grapes attitude; I would at least be 
charged by the press with taking a sour- 
grapes position because you took steps 
to see to it that I was kept off all com- 
mittees.” 

I said, “If I were to walk up on the con- 
vention platform and were to try to lead 
a fight against the party platform, I 
know what would happen to me. First, 
I would be accused of taking a sour- 
grapes attitude because I was not on 
the platform committee; and, second, I 
would be butting my head against a stone 
wall, because you men are not ready to 
fight.” 

I said, “Why do you suppose we have 
developed a procedure for formulating 
a campaign platform before a candidate 
is nominated? It happens to be one 
of the convention procedures. The dele- 
gates and the country should know where 
Eisenhower stands on the planks of this 
platform.” 

I was told, “He is not going to make a 
fight on any of them.” 

I said, “I am not going to go up there 
and go through an empty gesture of 
fighting for a cause, when I know that 
no possible good could come from it. I 
could accomplish the same thing by is- 
suing a statement expressing my dis- 
approval of this platform, and that I 
will do.” 

They said, “Oh, we wish you would 
not do that.” 

I said, “That I will do.” 

And that I did do; and that was the 
long press statement I issued at the time 
of the Chicago convention. In that 
statement I referred to the Republican 
platform, and stated why I thought it 
took us back at least to the time of Mc- 
Kinley. 

Mr. President, that was another indi- 
cation that I had in fact and in effect 
been kicked out of the Republican Party 
even before I resigned from it. 

But that was not all. The convention 
proceeded to the nominations, and 
Eisenhower won the nomination. Then 
we came to the vice presidential nomina- 
tion. I had agreed to take soundings, so 
to speak, as to the sentiment within the 
convention concerning any possible in- 
terest in the nomination of a distin- 
guished colleague in this body for the 
Vice Presidency, because I thought he 
was a pretty good compromise candidate; 
and I thought it important that 3 or 
4 candidates be nominated, in keeping 
with sound, democratic processes and 
procedures in our convention, and to 
demonstrate to the people of the coun- 
try that we do not engage in steamroller 
tactics. I thought we should give at 
least one example of not doing it. 
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Three Eisenhower emissaries came to 
me at that time, and said, “Wayne, you 
are rocking the boat again.” 

I said, “So far as I know, I am not 
even in a boat. What boat am I rock- 
ing?” 

I was told, “Eisenhower does not want 
anyone nominated but Nixon.” I said, “I 
think that is a mistake. I think he 
should be named as one of the nominees 
for the consideration of the convention, 
but we ought to have at least three, per- 
haps four, good convention fights on the 
nomination for the Vice Presidency, in 
keeping with the American tradition.” 
The general attitude was, “Oh, every- 
body is tired; everybody wants to go 
home; it is hot.” 

Mr. President, you know the line. I 
did not make myself very popular; I 
realized that. But I saw there was ho 
sense in proceeding to get support for 
anyone else, so I thereafter desisted. 

Į returned to Washington. I thought 
it only fair that I write the vice presi- 
dential candidate and the presidential 
candidate my views, which I did. I 
pointed out that I had supported another 
vice presidential candidate or wanted to 
have another vice presidential candidate 
placed in nomination, but that the con- 
vention decided otherwise; that I was 
going to stand by the decision of the con- 
vention and that I offered my services 
for the campaign. 

I respectfully suggested that both the 
presidential candidate and the vice presi- 
dential candidate, without too much de. 
lay, ought to proceed to make clear to the 
American people whatever reservations 
they might have in regard to the Repub- 
lican platform. I felt they had a right, 
if they did not agree with all the con- 
tents of the platform, to announce reser- 
vations. I sent letters to that effect to 
both Eisenhower and Nrxon—a fact 
which they will confirm. In fact, I re- 
ceived a reply to the Eisenhower letter 
while I was in London subsequently, to 
which I shall later refer in my comments. 
Since I have begun the story of how 
I got kicked out of the Republican Party 
before I resigned, I might as well finish 
it. Iremember that one day I hada very 
interesting telephonic communication 
with Walter Williams. He and Mary 
Lord were joint chairmen of the Citi- 
zens’ Eisenhower Committee. They said 
they were having breakfast conferences 
in those days, in Denver, with various 
groups, and they were having a particu- 
lar conference that morning, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, with a delegation from a cer- 
tain State. He said, “You might be in- 
terested in knowing, Wayne, that in the 
inner circle this morning, before we met 
for the breakfast conference, it was sug- 
gested that, although it was fine to be 
having the conference today, one per- 
son said, and others agreed, that it would 
have been a little better if he was hav- 
ing a conference with a delegation 
headed by Morse, as a leader of inde- 
pendent Republicans.” ~ 

I said, “Walter, I do not think they 
are right about that, but that is not im- 
portant. What is important is that we 
get on with this campaign because I dọ 
not think it is going any too well.” 

That was shortly after Eisenhower had 
made his very unfortunate statement to 
a group of farm delegates—and I had 
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spoken to one of them who had come 
directly to see me—in which statement 
he had shown a gross ignorance of parity 
and of what the farm problems were. 
The farm representative said to me, 
“Wayne, we just do not have time to 
educate the guy. If he does not know 
what our problems are now, we do not 
see how we can take a risk with him.” 
“Oh,” I said, “it was probably just one 
of those remarks. He probably was 
tired; he probably had not given much 
thought to it. Do not tie him down to 
that. Wait until he really discusses the 
farm problem before jumping to any such 
conclusion.” 

I told Williams about that incident. 
I said, “I really do not think things are 
going very well. You ought to start say- 
ing something. If you do not, you are 
going to have a repetition of the 1948 
campaign.” I said, “I want you and 
Mary Lord to know that I will help in 
any way I can. I will write you a letter 
to that effect. I am on my way to Eu- 
rope, and I will see you when I get back.” 
I wrote them such a letter. 

I went to Europe. It was a pretty sad 
experience, because, as I have been 
heard to say, and as I repeat today, I saw 
hundreds of millions of dollars of waste 
in the Eisenhower administration of 
NATO. I came back, and, later, I said I 
thought he was about the last man in 
the American military who ought ever 
to talk about economizing on the mili- 
tary dollar. But I simply did not want 
to.admit, yet, that I was as wrong as I 
finally had to admit I was. I am like 
every other human being, I do not like 
to think I have been taken in. 

I had had a great impression of the 
general, based upon his testimony before 
the Armed Services Committee. So I 
came back, still wanting to believe, 
against the growing suspicion that was 
beginning to permeate, that we could 
straighten things out on issues. I did 
not care one whit about campaign 
strategy. I was interested in issues and 
principles. I still believed we might be 
able to make some very definite, con- 
crete pledges and proposals concerning 
elimination of waste in the military, 
adherence to Lincoln's principles of civil 
rights, and refusal to give the precious 
natural resources of this industry to self- 
ish economic interests—as is proposed, 
in my judgment, in the pending measure. 

I expressed some of my concern to cer- 
tain of the Eisenhower advisers. They 
are the ones who then became concerned, 
and they started meeting with me. Iam 
not talking now about the sergeants and 
the corporals. I am talking about the 
top officials in his campaign. I was told 
that the important thing was to win, 
that we did not stand on theories and 
ideals in order to get the votes. Noth- 
ing could be done about ending the 
Democratic administration unless we 
elected a Republican President. That 
was pretty obvious; but we should elect 
him on the basis of a campaign of which 
we could be proud. 

I became more and more shocked day 
by day, Mr. President, as I listened to the 
proposals concerning the strategy of 
conducting the campaign. “Anything 
to win.” “A military campaign.” “Get 
support from any source you can,” 
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Well, a political campaign is not a 
military campaign. A political cam- 
paign always should be based on the ad- 
vocacy of a political philosophy. A po- 
litical campaign should be carried on 
to advise the American people of the 
stand a party and its candidates take on 
great issues of concern to the people, 
and it should give assurance to them of a 
rededication to the fundamental princi- 
ples of representative government on 
which the freedom of all of us depends. 
But no such campaign was outlined to 
me by the Eisenhower advisers. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but they 
began to express resentment because I 
would raise embarrassing questions. 
They called me 1 day from campaign 
headquarters in New York, saying, “The 
General wants you to come here on 
Wednesday and have breakfast with him 
and go to the A. F. of L. convention and 
sit with him on the platform.” 

Of course, I was honored, but I had 
to have the answers to a couple of ques- 
tions. I said, “What is he going to say?” 
The reply was, “I do not know what he 
is going to say. What difference does 
that make? You are not going to make 
the speech.” 

I said, “Why do you want me to go? 
There is only one reason why you want 
me to go: you want me to go because you 
know when I appear on the platform it 
will be looked upon as an endorsement 
of what General Eisenhower is going to 
say before a convention of labor men, 
who know me and who know that I fight 
them when I think they are wrong and 
vigorously support them when I think 
they are right. They know that is my 
record. I am not going to sit there and, 
by my presence, endorse a labor pro- 
gram I cannot endorse; and I cannot 
endorse the labor sections of the Repub- 
lican platform.” 

The man with whom T was talking 
said, “Can I come to see you?” 

I said, “My door is always open to you.” 

So he came. I wish Senators could 
have heard that conference. It did not 
end pleasantly. He asked if the next day 
I would see the man who wrote the 
speech. I said, “Yes, I will see him.” 
That man could not get here that day— 
that was Saturday—but he came on 
Monday. We never got into the speech, 
because I made it perfectly clear by that 
time that I was not going to be at the 
A. F. of L. convention on Wednesday, be- 
cause the representations which had al- 
ready been made to me were such that 
I could not, in good conscience, be pres- 
ent. What I intended to do as of that 
time was to take a walk. But I had 
been invited to address the convention 
on Thursday, which I did. I thought all 
I would have to do would be to take a 
walk, because Mr. President, when one 
feels he is being kicked out of a party he 
does not leave it joyfully. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would translate into the vernacular 
the precise meaning of the phrase “take 
a walk.” 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad the Sen- 
ator has asked that question, because 
I should like to repeat what I have said 
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many times on the subject. Ihave always 
taken the position that one holding high 
public office in a party has no right in the 
midst of a campaign to bolt his party, in 
the sense that he campaigns for the can- 
didate of the party of the opposition, and 
still remain in his party. I have said 
to the people of my State—I have in- 
cluded this in some writings in the field 
of politics—that as a matter of political 
ethics, a man has no right to campaign 
for the candidate of the party of the 
opposition without first resigning from 
his own party. Thus, in the 1944 cam- 
paign, I was very critical of the then Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, Mr. Joseph Ball, 
who campaigned for Franklin Roose- 
velt without resigning from the Repub- 
lican Party. I said in public speeches 
in 1944 in reply to Ball’s speeches that, 
in my judgment, he owed it to our party 
to have first resigned. . Of course, he did 
not, nor did he lose any of his commit- 
tee assignments in January of 1945. He 
was welcomed back with open arms and 
given the same committee assignments 
he had held in the previous Congress, 
despite the fact that, in my judgment, 
he violated a very important principle 
of political ethics. So in the press inter- 
view following my speech before the 
A. F. of L. convention, when I said I 
was going to take a walk—or we might 
call it a stroll—I simply meant that as 
of that time I was not going to campaign 
for Eisenhower, but I was of the opinion 
that I would vote for Stevenson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ina moment. But they 
would not let me take a stroll. I shall 
refer to the reasons why as soon as I 
have yielded to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator in 
what direction he intended to stroll. 

Mr. MORSE. I was going to stroll out 
to my farm, harvest my crops, and con- 
template the beauties of nature. 

Mr. President, I then listened to a 
series of speeches by the two candidates 
for the Presidency, and all Senators 
know the story from there on. As I 
listened to those speeches, I was bom- 
barded with the question of conscience: 
“Do you not owe a duty to your country 
more than simply to refuse to campaign 
for Eisenhower? Do you not owe a duty 
to tell the people of the country why 
you think the man for whom you have 
decided to vote should be elected?” 

I‘went into communion with my con- 
science, and I feel that when one is in 
communion with his conscience he is in 
communion with his Creator. When I 
came out of that communion, I knew 
the answer. I then prepared the radio 
speech which I broadcasted to the State 
of Oregon as the first announcement of 
my decision to resign from the Republi- 
can Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon take great consolation 
from the words of the psalmist: 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 


of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. 
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Mr. MORSE. I think that not only 
apropos, but it has been a source of great 
spiritual strength. I also take great con- 
solation in that very sound truism and 
spiritual teaching: 

To thine own self be true. ` R A 


Only to the extent that one is true 
to himself can he be true to those whom 
he represents. j 

But I wish to return to the burden of 
my argument, or explanation. I have 
hit only the highlights. I have avoided 
relating a great many incidents, which 
would be very embarrassing to others, 
which led to the decision I made. Ihave 
related this story only because I became 
convinced that before I resigned from 
the Republican Party, I had in fact or 
in effect been kicked out of the party. 
I have no regrets for the course of ac- 
tion I have taken, and I am perfectly 
willing to let time and future events be 
the judge of the soundness of my course 
of action. 

There has been a long digression from 
the account I was giving of what hap- 
pened back in 1947, at the time the 
President’s veto message reached the 
floor of the Senate. So I wish to pick 
up the thread and proceed from that 
point. 

As I recall, when I digressed from the 
account of what happened on the floor 
of the Senate on the day the President’s 
veto message of the Taft-Hartley bill 
reached the floor of the Senate, I was 
pointing out that the coalition leader- 
ship of the Senate at that time refused 
the offer which those of us in the minor- 
ity had made to vote the next Monday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock. We said we 
would vote the next Monday afternoon 
at 2 o'clock. If one follows the cloture 
procedure of the Senate, and assumes 
that everybody would agree to the ap- 
plication of cloture, and would let clo- 
ture run its regular course, considering 
the time it would take under the rules, 
for the cloture provision to lie on the 
table, and with one day intervening, we 
could not possibly have voted before 
Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. So we 
said, “We are willing to vote Monday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock.” 

That never was made clear by the 
press of my State. The people of my 
State never got the facts as to the posi- 
tion I took with regard to the cloture 
rule until I went there that year, cam- 
paigned across the State, and took the 
record to the people. 

The coalition leadership said, “You 
will either have to agree to vote this 
afternoon"—which was the very after- 
noon on which the message had come 
to the Senate—“‘or start talking.” 

I believe I had got so far in my story 
as to recall the incident that we had 
asked for a quorum call, went back to 
the Democratic cloakroom, where we 
quickly organized a group of speakers, 
and started what became known as the 
filibuster against a vote on the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. I have always said 
it was not technically and in a fact a 
filibuster at all. It was only a discussion 
to protect the unanimous consent rules 
and privileges of the Senate. It was 
only asking for a reasonable period of 
time, namely, the week end, to study 
the veto message and to prepare speeches 
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on it, so that we could debate the issue 
the next Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

The speeches started, and I continued 
with a group of Senators to try to reach 


an understanding with the leadership.“ 


I was told by some of my distinguished 
colleagues, or given advice, to this effect: 
“Wait a few hours. People are too 
angry right now. Let some time pass. 
Perhaps we can work this out.” 

The speeches proceeded throughout 
the night, after I became convinced that 
there was no chance of getting ac- 
ceptance of our offer to vote the next 
Monday at 2 o’clock. It became my 
turn to speak, and, as I have said, I 
held the fioor for 10 hours and 2 min- 
utes—until what happened? Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very interesting thing happened. 
About 11 o’clock in the morning, while I 
was speaking, one of the Republican 
leaders came to my desk. I want to say 
they were very fair in their application 
of the rules during my prolonged talk. 
When they wanted to whisper to me, I 
would piek up a glass of water, so that I 
would be in a position to drink, because 
I had been advised by the-Parliamen- 
tarian that a Senator has a right to 
drink some water without losing the 
floor because of silence. 

That Republican leader said, “Wayne, 
I think we can work this out if we go into 
session Monday morning. I think we 
can work this out if you will agree to 
vote on Monday at 11:30 or 12 o’clock.” 

I said, “No. The time for compromise 
has now passed. I offered to you a very 
reasonable proposal to vote on Monday 
at 2, and it is going to be Monday at 2; 
or else we shall talk until Monday at 
i He 

I went on talking. About 45 min- 
utes later, another Republican leader 
came and whispered to me. 

He said, “Wayne, they are beginning 
to be interested in some solution of this. 
How about Monday at 12:30?” 

I said, “No, it is going to be Monday 
at 2, or we shall talk until Monday at 
2. No doubt you have already heard of 
our position by reason of the interrup- 
tion that took place.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show 
that during that prolonged discussion, 
the former Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor] interrupted, and the colloquy 
indicates that he had lost interest on any 
settlement on the basis of closing the 
debate on Monday at 2, because there 
were a great many voluntary offers to 
speak by Senators who, interestingly 
enough, were against our position on the 
veto message. In fact, one of the kind- 
est and most understanding acts that 
has ever been done to or for me 
since I have been in the Senate was the 
number of Republican Senators who, 
during the course of my speech, came to 
me and whispered that although they 
were against me in my position on the 
veto, nevertheless they wanted me to 
know that if I desired a speech of an 
hour or 2 from them, to put them down, 
because they thought the leadership was 
making a great mistake in insisting that 
we speak over the weekend, rather than 
accept my original proposal to vote on 
Monday at 2. 

Finally the third leader came to me. 
I had been speaking then about 932 
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hours. He said, “Wayne, I want to tell 
you that you have us licked on this issue, 
because if a motion is made to recess or 
adjourn, the votes are here to recess or 
adjourn. The majority are now of the 
opinion that it was a mistake not to 
accept your proposal to vote on Monday 
at 2. I just wanted to tip you off to 
that.” 

I said, “I am not going to do anything 
about it” He said, “Let me work a little 
longer, and let me make the offer, with- 
out your losing your right to the floor, 
that we vote on Monday at 2, as you 
originally proposed.” I said, “I willagree 
to that at any time.” 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
was done. That is exactly how that 
debate in 1947 ended. It ended on the 
identical terms which I offered and our 
group offered before the debate ever 
started, namely, to vote at the time when 
we would have had to vote if there had 
been cloture, assuming that cloture 
could have been obtained. Of course, 
cloture could not have been obtained, 
but I was willing to assume that it couid 
have been obtained. That would have 
given us the weekend to hear from the 
country, and would have provided an 
opportunity for Senators who wished to 
speak on the veto message to prepare 
speeches. 

Mr. President, I have given that long 
account because it relates to my stand 
on filibusters in the Senate; and it is a 
part of the story which I want to tell in 
regard to what I consider to be a dis- 
eussion in the Senate on the pending 
measure which has many of the attrib- 
utes of a filibuster. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr: TAFT. At that time the Senator 
was willing to agree to what he consid- 
ered to be a reasonable date to vote. 
Others may well have been unreason- 
able. Finally the date which the Senator 
originally proposed was agreed upon. 

I wonder if the Senator would agree 
to fix a date now for a vote on the pend- 
ing measure. I am inclined to agree to 
almost any date the Senator might sug- 
gest, if it were not unduly far off. If the 
Senator were to suggest the date now, 
I think I would agree to it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to surprise the Senator from Ohio. 
I would not shock him for a x 
Iam glad he has resumed his seat before 
I make the statement I am about to 
make, because I love him so much that 
I would not want anything to have any 
ill effect on his physical system. 

Before I am through with my dis- 
cussion of the filibuster I wish to tell the 
Senator what one of my arguments is to 
be. So far as I am concerned, I am go- 
ing to agree to a unanimous-consent 
request to fix a date to vote. But hear 
me through on this discussion of the 
filibuster first. 

I had said earlier in my speech that 
filibusters are of a variety of types. The 
real purpose of a bitter-to-the-end fili- 
buster, the ultimate in the filibuster, is 
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to pursue a course of action by continu- 
ous debate which prevents a vote from 
ever occurring on a bill, and finally forces 
the leadership of the Senate to agree to 
withdraw the bill. I think that is the 
filibuster in its most evil form. I think 
it denies majority rule. I think it can- 
not be reconciled with the principles of 
representative government for which I 
stand. 

I have argued on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and I repeat today, that I do not 
think a Senator has the right to take 
the position that he should participate in 
a filibuster in order to prevent a vote 
from ever occurring on a bill because he 
believes the bill to be unconstitutional. 
I remember that some years ago I replied 
to that argument on the floor of the 
Senate, when one of my distinguished 
colleagues argued that he felt that he 
was justified in filibustering because he 
believed the bill to be unconstitutional. 
My answer then is the same as the an- 
swer I would give now to those who 
would argue as to the constitutionality 
or unconstitutionality of the pending 
measure. I think that theory died with 
Calhoun. Ido not believe we have any 
right to set ourselves up as a super- 
Supreme Court; but we have the duty 
to debate, and to debate at great length, 
and to make a full record with regard 
to any proposed legislation which we 
think is unconstitutional, because, in 
keeping with the oath of office which we 
take as Senators to uphold the Consti- 
tution, we cannot take lightly the notion 
that a bill may have some unconstitu- 
tional features in it. 

We have the duty to make the legis- 
lative record for the benefit of the courts 
later when they come to adjudicate cases 
arising under the legislation; but I do 
not agree that we have the right to take 
the position that because we think a bill 
is unconstitutional we should filibuster 
the bill to death. Let the Court decide 
on its constitutionality subsequently. 

Neither do I think we have any right, 
as was argued on the floor of the Senate 
a few years ago in a debate in which I 
participated, merely to pass the buck 
to the United States Supreme Court on 
constitutional questions. We should 
take the time for extended debate on the 
question of constitutionality. That isin 
keeping with the history of the Senate 
on constitutional questions. 

But there comes a time—and this, too, 
is a matter of degree—when we must ad- 
mit to our own consciences, it seems to 
me, that a bill has been debated fully, 
We may disagree as to when that partic- 
ular hour arrives. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that many people will think that 
hour arrives much earlier than others, 
and that if we go beyond that hour a fili- 
buster has started. I shall always fol- 
low the course of action of resolving 
doubts in favor of my colleagues when it 
comes to the question of the time neces- 
sary for a full discussion of a constitu- 
tional issue, or, for that matter, any 
other issue connected with a bill. 

I will never take the position that it is 
not an evil thing to use a filibuster for the 
purpose of permanently preventing a 
vote on a measure, because I cannot rec- 
oncile such a belief with the principle of 
majority rule. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Tilinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
from Oregon aware of the fact that the 
position which he is taking has always 
been the position, throughout this de- 
bate and on previous issues, of the senior 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that that 
is the position of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. Mr. President; I desire to say 
again, as I said earlier today, that, in my 
opinion, the Senator from Illinois has 
made a historic contribution to the de- 
bate, The scholarly discussion carried 
on by the Senator from Illinois clearly 
justifies what I said on the floor of the 
Senate following his speech, when I con- 
gratulated the voters of Illinois for send- 
ing to the Senate such a great Senator. 

Let me say to the voters of Illinois from 
this floor today that, come 1954, I think 
one of the greatest services the citizens 
and voters of Illinois could perform for 
their country would be able to see to it 
that the Senator from Illinois is re- 
turned to this body by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
comment, with the understanding that 
he will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr, MORSE. No. I will yield only 
for a question. However, I have a pretty 
good idea of what the modesty of the 
Senator from Illinois is about to cause 
him to try to do. I will not yield to his 
modesty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 
the fact, however, that in a prolonged 
debate such as this, many of the attri- 
butes of a filibuster are present. There 
is no doubt about it in my mind. No 
one will, I am sure, say that the debate 
which has been proceeding in the Senate 
for the past 3 or 4 weeks has not had at 
times some of the attributes of a fili- 
buster. 

I am sorry the debate persists on 
Friday. However, I consider myself duty 
bound to make my weekly report to the 
country as a Member of the Committee 
of the Whole of the Senate, on behalf of 
the Independent Party. I recognize that 
the committee work I am about to do 
will be interpreted by an unfriendly press 
as being a filibuster. But the people of 
the country are not aware of the weekly 
reports I make on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, because the press has been engaged 
in an interesting campaign of thunders 
of silence with regard to what I actually 
Say in my reports. It has not been en- 
gaged in any campaign of thunders of 
silence when it comes to misrepresenting 
what the junior Senator from Oregon 
says, but only when it comes to giving 
an accurate account of the various 
issues I have discussed in behalf of 
the public interest, as I conceive it 
to be, on Fridays, when I make my 
report as a member of the Committee 
of the Whole. I am not a member 
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of any other committee. I may say that 
I take my work very seriously, and I 
have always taken it seriously. I took 
seriously my work as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and as a 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, when I served as a mem- 
ber of those 2 committees for 8 years, 
on which I had accumulated 8 years of 
seniority. I took that work very 
seriously. 

I take seriously the work that I am 
doing now as a member of the Commit- - 
tee of the Whole, which is the one com- 
mittee to which the Independent Party 
in the Senate belongs, because of what I 
respectfully say is discrimination prac- 
ticed against the Independent Party. I 
take that work very seriously. That is 
why each Friday I speak at some length, 
usually to fewer auditors. I note that 8 
Senators are in the Chamber today. Ap- 
parently people are beginning to listen 
to the Independent Party a little bit. 
When I used to teach a class I was al- 
ways interested in the auditors, those 
who took courses without credit. Mr. 
President, it is surprising how they can 
be benefited. In fact, I always found 
them amongst my most enthusiastic 
students, because they did not have to 
be there. Iam particularly glad to have 
such distinguished Senators present to- 
day, because they do not have to be here, 
except just a couple of them. 

Of course, they would not have to 
worry about my violating any of the 
rules of the Senate if I were alone on 
the floor. I would not violate any of 
the rules. 

But to proceed with this discussion. 
Undoubtedly my committee report to- 
day will be misrepresented by the press 
as being a form of filibuster. Even so, 
I do not think that the people will really 
think so when they come to read the 
Recorp, once I get to my discussion of 
the pending joint resolution and finish 
with my committee report, although I 
have a long committee report yet to 
make. 

One of the purposes of the filibuster 
technique, Mr. President, is to cause de- 
lay, for the purpose of negotiation and 
conference. I would not be willing to 
say that that is all bad, because the 
negotiators have it within their power 
to do what they want to do in regard to 
the offers proposed. 

I speak only for myself, and I do not 
want in any way to implicate any of my 
colleagues on the opposite side of the 
measure which is now before the Senate. 
So I shall give only my interpretations 
and only my judgments. 

Frankly I think one of the reasons for 
the prolonged debate which has taken 
place thus far on the pending joint reso- 
lution is the hope—and it would be 
pretty sad if we reached a point where 
we gave up hope, because hope, after all, 
is one of the psychological stimuli and 
supports which keeps us going through 
difficult times, whether on a personal 
level or on a citizenship level or on a 
business level, and when a man loses 
hope he is almost lost—one of the rea- 
sons for the long discussion, for the most 
part, on the merits and demerits of the 
pending legislation is based on the hope 
that the leadership on both sides of the 
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issue will reach an agreement on modi- 
fications of the joint resolution, such as 
those affecting boundaries or the sov- 
ereignty, or any of the other questions 
which are involved in the debate, so that 
the measure may be less objectionable 
than it now is. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Sentor from Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield, with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor if he per- 
mits me to make a unanimous-consent 
request at this time? 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Iso request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartuy], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Investigations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Operations be permitted to sit this after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Oregon was speaking of hope, did 
he remember the lines of Goldsmith: 
The wretch condemn’d with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies; 

And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 


Mr. MORSE. I had quite forgotten 
the lines. I thank the Senator from Ili- 
nois for his contribution. Ihave a faint 
recollection that in the days when I was 
studying English literature and poetry, 
I was introduced to those lines. 

I hope the majority leader is pleased 
with the cooperation I just. extended to 
him in regard to the request for permis- 
sion for the committee to meet. 

Mr. TAFT. I was pleased and sur- 
prised. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. I am always delighted 
to please the Senator from Ohio. I never 
expect to surprise him. 

Mr. President, I feel. that we have now 
reached the point in this debate where 
the major arguments have been made 
on the floor of the Cenate. If our col- 
leagues wish to read them, they are in 
the RrEcorD, available to be read. 

Therefore, I would not attempt to pre- 
vent a committee from meeting, That 
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position on my part is completely in line 
with and consistent with the announce- 
ment I made on a previous day regard- 
ing the Senate rules, when I was object- 
ing to the meeting of the committees. 
Of course, Senators got around my re- 
quest by waiting until I went to lunch, 
at which time they made their requests 
for permission for committees to meet 
during the session of the Senate. De- 
spite the fact that I had asked for the 
courtesy of having the absence of a quo- 
rum suggested whenever such a unani- 
mous-consent request was made, I was 
not accorded the courtesy of having the 
absence of a quorum suggested. 

However, when I was discussing that 
subject, I said that whenever I felt the 
debate had taken on the nature of a fili- 
buster, I would not object when requests 
were made for permission for commit- 
tees to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate. 

All I have done today is to demon- 
strate that I continue to maintain that 
position. In fact, I take pride both in 
my consistency when consistency is due, 
and in my willingness to change my 
opinion from a previously held one when 
the facts which are presented on the 
merits of the matter show that I should 
change to a different position. 

Of course, one of the arguments used 
against me in politics is, “You never 
know where he will end up; you think 
he is going along fine on some issue, but 
the first thing you know, he is on the 
other side.” 

That. argument was used against me 
in my campaigns in my State. I said to 
the voters, “That criticism will always be 
one that can be made of me. But I want 
to point out to you what a worthless one 
and an unsound one it is. There is no 
virtue in holding to a wrong opinion just 
because you previously held it.” 

Mr. President, there is no intellectual 
honesty in such a stand. It is intellec- 
tual honesty for a man to be willing to 
change his opinion when the presenta- 
tion of new facts or a change in condi- 
tions calls for a change of opinion. 

But to return to the discussion of the 
kinds of filibusters, I was speaking of a 
filibuster in which prolonged: debate is 
carried on in order to gain time for nego- 
tiations in the Chamber and in the cloak- 
rooms for possible modifications of a 
measure. I believe that kind of pro- 
longed debate—or call it a filibuster, if 
you will, for that-is the term, after al— 
is justified as a matter of parliamentary 
procedure in connection with the carry- 
ing on of the business of the Senate. 
Again, it becomes a question of reason- 
ableness and of degree. 

Although many of my colleagues would 
not agree with me on this matter, I am 
sure, yet I have been frank enough to 
say today on the floor that one of the 
reasons why I believe this debate has 
some of the features of a filibuster is that 
it has been my understanding in my con- 
ferences with the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution that one of 
the things we should do was to gain the 
time necessary for the purpose of work- 
ing out reasonable negotiations with the 
majority. I think that is perfectly legiti- 
mate, if carried on reasonably, 
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There is another purpose in a pro- 
longed debate which may take on some 
of the features of a filibuster, as I think 
this one has; and that is the purpose of 
arousing public understanding and edu- 
cating the public about the issues in- 
volved in carrying out our duty as in- 
formation circulators and circulators of 
the facts concerning a controversial piece 
of proposed legislation which we think is 
of vital interest to the American people. 
That has been a dominant feature of the 
debate so far. 

The proponents of the joint resolution 
can thoroughly disagree with our judg- 
ment about it, Mr. President, and they 
can thoroughly disagree with our wisdom 
in prolonging this debate for that pur- 
pose; but they cannot question our sin- 
cerity of purpose, for I have sat in too 
many conferences with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, HILL], the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from New Mexico IMr. AnpErson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Morray]—yes, with all the group of Sen- 
ators who are well known to the press, 
the group standing in opposition to this 
joint resolution on the matter of the 
parliamentary strategy to be used in the 
consideration of this joint resolution and . 
the debate on it, to have any doubt in 
my mind as to their sincerity of purpose. 

A more sincere combination of Mem- 
bers of the Senate I have never sat down 
with. These Senators, let me say to the 
American people, feel very deeply their 
objections to the joint resolution. They 
are disturbed, they are moved, they are 
fearful about the consequences of the 
joint resolution and about what it will 
WEAR in the future to the public inter- 
est. 

Those who do not share their views 
may say, “Oh, there is no reason for 
them to hold up the vote on the joint 
resolution because of any such feelings 
on their part.” But I say, why not, if 
that is the way they feel about it? As 
United States Senators, because of their 
conviction, as I know is the fact, they 
are disturbed about the pending measure 
because of their fears, among others, 
concerning its constitutionality. If, 
having such fears, they are alarmed, as 
I know they are, about the dangerous 
precedent the pending measure would 
set with regard to the future disposal of 
other great natural resources of our 
country; if they are of opinion, as I 
know them to be, that what we do re- 
garding the pending measure may be 
not only very costly to the people of our 
generation, but may also be a tremen- 
dous blow to the welfare of future gen- 
erations of Americans, as precedents 
such as this become established in rela- 
tion to the disposal of the natural re- 
sources of the country, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask who really has a moral right 
to criticize my colleagues who are in 
opposition to the pending measure, and 
who, with complete sincerity of purpose, 
decided that a prolonged debate was 
necessary in order to inform the Amer- 
ican people, if we can inform them, be- 
fore it is too late, concerning the dan- 
gerous implications of the pending 
measure? 
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Within that group are some of the 
outstanding leaders of recent years in 
the fight against filibusters in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. It requires 
courage to be willing to be misunder- 
stood. It takes courage to take a course 
of action which one knows is going to be 
misrepresented by a misrepresenting 
press. It takes courage, great political 
courage, on the part of Senators who 
do not believe in a filibuster—and I mean 
the ultimate filibuster—to stand on the 
floor of the Senate day in and day out, 
as they have done for the past 3 or more 
weeks, continuing to put into the Recorp 
volumes and volumes and volumes of 
evidence and argument and data, be- 
cause of the fear they entertain con- 
cerning the possible effects of the pend- 
ing measure upon the public interest. 

I not only am not going to criticize 
them, Mr. President, but I also have been 
willing to join them, only to the extent, 
however, that I think it important that 
adequate time be taken in order that the 
public may have the opportunity to re- 
flect upon the implications and conse- 
quences of the pending measure; Mr. 
President, note that I am talking about 
the opportunity. 

Mr. President, I wish I could say that 
the effect of this debate on the pub- 
- lic mind has exceeded our expectations. 
I referred to that yesterday in a confer- 
ence with my colleagues when we were 
talking about the parliamentary program 
we ought to follow in connection with 
the pending measure. 

Some of my colleagues do not agree 
with me. I know the evidence they have, 
upon which they base their opinion. I 
haye some of the same evidence, and I 
intend to talk about it in a few moments. 
But, Mr. President, I wish I could say 
that I think the passage of time in this 
debate is resulting in focusing attention 
on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I cannot 
say focusing the attention of the Senate, 
because there have not been enough Sen- 
ators present to justify my honestly say- 
ing that, but focusing the attention of 
those who read the Recorp of the de- 
bate upon the issues of this debate, and 
having a great impact upon public 
opinion. 

Oh, I wish that were true. It ought to 
be true, Mr. President, because no one 
will ever be able to convince me that, if 
the men and women of America were 
familiar with the facts involved in the 
present debate, they would not be vehe- 
ment in their opposition to the pending 
measure. I am as sure of that as I am 
that I am standing here. Oh, so fre- 
quently I despair—yes, I become discour- 
aged because of the failure of the public 
to protect itself in time on many, many 
issues. I do not know what can be done. 
I do not know what there is to do that 
we do not propose to do. But I know, 
Mr. President, that we are not making 
the impact on public opinion which the 
issues involved in the pending measure 
really demand. 

Oh, I know what is happening. I am 
receiving telegrams, too, in increasing 
number each day, as are my colleagues. 
They mentioned this yesterday when 
they discussed the matter with me, when 
we were talking about the time element 
in connection with the pending meas- 
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ure, ‘There is no doubt of the fact that 
the volume of telegrams is increasing, 
and that the letters are increasing in 
number, as are the telephone calls. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. But I still have a feeling that, 
although, as the result of the debate on 
the pending measure, we are making 
progress in developing public opinion on 
the demerits of the joint resolution, I am 
still sad over the fact that the Ameri- 
can people do not see the dangers of 
the pending measure to the natural re- 
sources of our country. 

I yield to the Senator from Ilinois, for 
a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the mail of the Senator 
from Illinois is running at the ratio of 
approximately 50 to 1 in opposition to 
the pending measure? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I am not aware 
that that is true of the Senator’s mail, 
but I am glad to have the statement, be- 
cause that is at least the ratio of my 
mail. 

I did not mean to say, Mr. President— 
and I tried to make it clear in the con- 
ference yesterday—that a great amount 
of public education has not been ac- 
complished by this debate. I did not 
mean to give the impression that it has 
not focused attention on the measure. 
I only meant, and I repeat it now, to 
express the idea that the American peo- 
ple do not seem to be on their toes in 
these days in realizing the great dangers 
which confront them in the political field 
in respect to very bad legislation being 
proposed by this administration. Yet, 
I have to admit that I think it is rea- 
sonable, particularly in view of the offers 
which we have beeen willing to make to 
the majority leader, to keep this debate 
going in the hope that it may catch on 
and that the public may come to ponder 
it. 

The American public ought to know, 
it seems to me, that no group of United 
States Senators in the number such as 
we are would stand here and fight for our 
side of the case unless they were deeply 
moved and sincerely concerned about 
the dangerous implications of this meas- 
ure. 

That fact should be recognized by the 
public, at least to the extent of not caus- 
ing the average voter to say, “Maybe 
those Senators are just a bunch of fili- 
busterers. Maybe they are just a bunch 
of obstructionists. Maybe they are a lot 
of political mavericks and malcontents. 
Maybe they are a group of irresponsi- 
bles.” 

It would be hard for me, as a citizen, 
to believe that there could be Sena- 
tors of that type. Maybe our citizens 
should take a little time to consider the 
matter further. We are relatively a 
large group, Mr, President, standing here 
in the Senate and fighting day in and 
day out and far into the night, as we 
have, for what we believe in connection 
with this measure. That cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. Look at the background 
of these Senators. Look at their lives 
and their public service. I am proud to 
be associated with them. They have a 
noble record. They are not following 
the course of action which they have 
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followed in this debate from a desire to 
be “ornery” or partisan, or political. 
These are men of great faith. I make 
no reflection on those who disagree with 
them. They are also men of great faith. 
But here we have a group of men so con- 
cerned about the implications of this 
measure that they have been willing to 
follow the course of action which they 
have followed for the past 4 weeks on 
the floor of the Senate. We cannot dis- 
miss that lightly. That, in my judg- 
ment, is a great symbol of devotion to a 
public trust. 

So, to the extent that this prolonged 
debate has any of the attributes of a 
filibuster, that needs to be balanced 
against the motives, the intent, and the 
purpose of the opponents of the measure 
in conducting this debate. 

Frankly, Mr. President—and why not 
say it on the floor of the Senate?—any- 
one who stops to think about it ought to 
know that. this debate is a part of legiti- 
mate, proper persuasion. 

When we get into this kind of a par- 
liamentary situation one of the purposes 
is to dramatize the issue, to get the 
people to see the drama which is in- 
volved. To that extent I think this pro- 
longed debate has been perfectly legiti- 
mate. There is nothing improper about 
it, so long as it is done with good taste; 
with dignity, and with sincerity. There 
is nothing improper about focusing at- 
tention dramatically on such a great 
issue. This debate has done that. 

Of course, Mr. President, we do not 
have the facts of the debate fairly pre- 
sented to the reading public by the press. 
I have long since ceased to hope for 
much by way of public education through 
the press. But the fact remains that 
until dramatic attention was focused on 
this debate, we were receiving hardly a 
passing reference to the measure by the 
press. I have nothing to conceal. Iam 
perfectly willing to say that one of the 
arguments which I have used in con- 
ference regarding’ prolonged debate on 
this issue was that I did not think we 
could ever get public attention focused 
on it unless we had a prolonged debate. 
The big press of the country has been 
lined up with those who want the joint 
resolution passed. If there had been 
simply a short debate to discuss the 
merits of the joint resolution and then 
a call for a vote, that would have been 
the end, and, in my judgment, we would 
have moved on to the next giveaway, 
so far as the press is concerned. 

But with the competition of radio and 
television, which I may say to my news- 
paper friends is making greater inroads 
on them than they like to admit, and 
which will make greater inroads on them 
if they do not change the general press 
cross section, even the big press has to 
say something about the drama in the 
kind of debate that has been going on 
in the Senate on this measure for 4 
weeks. Not until we began to dramatize 
it did we get more than passing mention 
in the press of the issues involved in the 
joint resolution. We are now beginning 
to get some discussion of the issue. I con- 
gratulate the press. It is a belated per- 
formance, but I congratulate the press. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
what we faced in regard to this matter 
was not so much a conspiracy on the 
part of the press to preserve silence, as 
the fact that news stories coming from 
the Washington correspondents, which 
were excellent, were nevertheless 
thought by the editors back home not 
to be newsworthy, and that the compara- 
tive ignoring of the subject was because, 
in the main, the editors did not believe 
that people would be interested in a 
sober discussion of a matter involving 
from $50 billion to $300 billion? Is not 
that probably the main reason why so 
little attention was paid to the subject 
by the press for so many days and weeks? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the Senator from Illinois, I should say 
that I believe that to be true. I shall 
return to my other subject, but I wish to 
dwell on this point for a moment. 

In saying I believe the Senator’s state- 
ment is correct, I fully realize the mis- 
representation of the position I occupy 
which is likely to occur. If one holding 
political office says he has confidence in 
the working press, if one holding polit- 
ical office says that he wishes the stories 
that appeared were the stories the work- 
ing press sent in, he is charged with 
trying to court some kind of favoritism 
with the working press. That is why, 
until the question was asked me by the 
Senator from Illinois, I have not said 
anything about the working press. 

I am perfectly willing to say that, 
by and large, with some exceptions, I 
think I have received fair and objective 
treatment from the correspondents. I 
am sure that I have irritated them many 
times. I am sure I have bored them, ad 
nauseaum, with speeches starting after 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, but that has 
been only because I have been unable to 
get the floor until 5 o’clock. But, after 
all, those are little human relations which 
I can bypass now. 

I agree with the Senator from Illinois 
that, by and large, the working press, 
as we come in contact with it in our polit- 
ical life, tries to be fair and objective. 
Even though Correspondent X may not 
like one personally, nevertheless he tries 
to be decent. Many members of the 
working press have come to me, unsolic- 
ited, during my troubles of the past 
few months, and have said, “Senator, it 
does not do us any good to send out 
stories of your Friday afternoon com- 
mittee meetings, because they simply are 
not published.” 

Or, when a very bad story appears, 
they say, “Senator, the office deleted a 
large part of the story. If they had 
printed the full story, then that out-of- 
context distortion would not have taken 
on the meaning that I grant it takes on. 
That was not the way I sent out the 
story.” 

Mr. President, I do not want my com- 
ments to be in the least interpreted by 
the working press, or by anyone else, as 
political flattery on my part. In recent 
weeks, I have had harsh words with some 
members of the press gallery. I am per- 
fectly conscious of a certain sentiment 
that exists among some of them. That 
is all right. I do not conduct myself in 
the Senate or anywhere else on a basis of 
trying to please the press. I want to 
believe that the press will live up to the 
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principles of journalistic ethics on which, 
for a period of years, it was my privilege 
to lecture in the School of Journalism at 
the University of Oregon, in a course on 
editing. 

I told the journalistic students time 
and again, “Your fundamental ethic is 
to be objective and to write the truth, be- 
cause your readers are entitled to read 
the truth. They are entitled to read a 
news story free of your subjective atti- 
tudes, your biases, your opinions, or your 
editorializing.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Oregon agree with me that 
members of the so-called working press 
in Washington observe a very high 
standard of journalistic ethics, and are 
very careful not to warp their stories— 
with some exceptions, of course? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator had 
just stepped off the floor a moment ago 
when I made the point that I felt that, 
by and large, with some exceptions, ob- 
jectivity permeated Washington corre- 
spondents. However, I am hesitant to 
discuss the matter, because, as I said, 
if one says anything nice about the press, 
someone else says, “He is playing politics 
with the press.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that to the degree to which the press 
is biased, it is either because of the use 
of misleading headlines put on stories 
by the home desks of newspapers, or by 
disproportionate emphasis, or by neglect, 
as a result of management or editorial 
decisions? 

Mr. MORSE. By and large, I think 
that is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there has been at least one newspaper in 
the country that has carried on a cru- 
sade with respect to the offshore oil is- 
sue, without.which the cause of the peo- 
ple would have been almost hopeless, 
namely, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think there are many great 
newspapers in America, but not a single 
one greater than the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Because of its objectivity, its 
editorial courage, and its freedom from 
editorializing in its columns, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch is one of the great hopes 
of American journalism. Whenever I 
lecture to journalistic students, without 
derogatory statements concerning any 
other newspaper, I try to call their at- 
tention to the record of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in the field of objective 
journalism. I think I can say that ob- 
jectively because on a good many issues 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has thor- 
oughly disagreed with me. But its op- 
position editorials have been fair and 
factual and free from reputation assassi- 
nations, which characterize too large a 
segment of the editorial pages of too 
many American newspapers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether it is not a fact 
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that until we who are opposing the Hol- 
land joint resolution were willing to 
stand up day and night to fight it there 
was not only complete apathy on the 
part of the American public but grievous 
misunderstanding of the measure be- 
cause both the public and the press were 
misled by the false propaganda issued 
from many sources, private and public. 
Does the Senator agree with me that it 
was only after we started this fight that 
the public and the press became edu- 
cated to the highly dangerous implica- 
tions of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
correct. I have already discussed that 
subject to a certain extent. That was 
the point I was dealing with when the 
Senator entered the Chamber. I am 
glad that he asked the question, so that 
I might go ahead and develop my 
thought in regard to this problem. 

I had said that I thought it was justi- 
fiable to engage in prolonged debate in 
the Senate in order to focus attention 
on the evils of a bill, as the opponents 
see those evils, and to dramatize the 
opposition to the bill. The Senator from 
New York is correct. In my judgment, 
the joint resolution had not been receiv- 
ing the public consideration which I 
think it should receive from the press 
and other media of information until 
we started what I respectfully say has 
become a rather dramatic debate. 

Mr. President, the time comes when a 
debate must end, which leads me to the 
next point I wish to discuss in relation 
to the problem of the filibuster. That 
calls for some agreement or under- 
standing. 

This is the point I wanted my good 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the ma- 
jority leader, to hear, but he can read 
about it. As I stated earlier, I did not 
want him to be surprised. I wanted him 
to be sure to be seated when I reached 
this point, because I did not want to 
shock him in any way. 

As I say, there comes a time when a 
debate such as this must end, unless we 
are to have the kind of filibuster which, 
as I pointed out, I consider a great evil, 
a filibuster which denies—not merely 
postpones, but denies—majority rule of 
the Senate. Of course, the fixing of the 
time is also a matter of agreement, un- 
derstanding, and reconciliation of a va- 
riety of views. It is not for me to say 
here this afternoon when that time 
should be. I am only one of the privates 
in the ranks. I follow the leadership of 
the great Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and of that distinguished 
opponent of the joint resolution [Mr. 
HiL], who have offered the two now 
famous amendments, the Hill amend- 
ment and the Anderson amendment. I 
am greatly influenced by the views of my 
good friend from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], 
that giant liberal from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and my good friend 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the distinguished Democratic leader and 
vice presidential nominee of his party in 
the last campaign [Mr. Sparkman]. I 
am influenced by that band of coura- 
geous, sincere liberals in the Senate who 
are so deeply moved by the dangers of 
this measure, as we see them, that we are 
willing to suffer all the scourgings we 
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shall have to take because we have pro- 
longed this debate in accordance with 
our judgment as to the need for prolon- 
gation, for the necessary public reflec- 
tion. ` 
In due course of time I shall be will- 
ing to enter into a unanimous consent 
agreement to end debate. Iam not giv- 
ing any indication this afternoon as to 
when that time will be, because I intend 
to wait and confer with my colleagues. 
However, I am saying this because I will 
not be a party to a filibuster of the type 
which I have called the ultimate filibus- 
ter—a filibuster which seeks to prevent 
any vote from ever occurring on a meas- 
ure: 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois repeatedly has stated 
that it was neither his intention nor the 
intention of any of the other opponents 
of the ioint resolution to prevent a vote? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make that 
crystal clear in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is my understanding of the 
position taken not only by the Senator 
from Illinois, but by the other opponents 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that it has 
been the consistent position of those 
who have been opposing the joint reso- 
lution that we wished the discussion to 
continue only for the purpose, first, of 
informing Senators, and, second, in- 
forming the public; and that when there 
is such a deep and heavy mist of mis- 
information it requires some time for 
the sun of truth to shine through? 

Mr. MORSE. I have frequently heard 
such sentiments expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in our conferences on 
this question. Moreover, I have -heard 
such views expressed by many of my col- 
leagues whose names I have mentioned, 
as well as by some whose names I have 
not mentioned, but who have been par- 
ticipating in the so-called strategy con- 
ferences on this debate during the past 
few days. 

To continue with the discussion of 
the various natures of filibuster, I 
would be less than honest if I did not 
say that we talked and talked at some 
length in our conferences about poetic 
justice, that is, about using the ultimate 
filibuster this once for the purpose main- 
ly of arousing a greater public interest 
in a modification of rule XXII of the 
Senate, so that we could end filibusters 
for all time in the Senate by an amend- 
ment to the rule, which would give either 
a majority or a two-thirds majority of 
those present, assuming a quorum pres- 
ent, the power to end debate. 

There is much to be said for trying 
to accomplish that dual purpose in this 
debate. It is hard on those of us who 
are opposed in principle to filibusters 
to reconcile ourselves to that technique. 
It is hard for me to do so, anyway. 

I am not so sure, if I could be con- 
vinced we could really force a revision 
of rule XXI by that tactic, that I would 
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not do it. If I could be convinced that 
the way to amend rule XXII would be by 
the route of poetic justice—or, as many 
of the telegrams we receive these days 
say, “Give them a dose of their own 
medicine,” or “Pour a whole barrel down 
them”—in other words if I thought we 
might end filibusters for all time, I must 
confess that I might be tempted to do 
it. 

I can filibuster if I have to, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have not even reached my first 
speech yet. I feel more refreshed than 
when I started. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. First I wish to relate a 
little incident, and then I shall be very 
happy to yield. I am surprised that I 
feel so well today, because last night the 
family was away. There was a school 
function of some kind being held, and I 
could not attend it. I cleared with the 
Senate and I was told, since I was going 
to speak at some length today, that I 
should go home. For the life of me I 
do not know why I did not stop at the 
restaurant downstairs and get a good 
meal before going home. I never 
thought of it until I was half way home. 

Mr. President, I got home and pre- 
pared myself a meal at about 10 o'clock 
last night. Among my food weak- 
nesses—this may not appeal to very many 
people, but it appeals to me—among my 
food weaknesses is that I like ring bo- 
logna, and frequently, as a midnight 
snack, I will take a little piece of ring 
bologna with a cracker or a bun. Every 
doctor I have ever talked to about it has 
said it is unwise for me to do it. I do 
not want the meat packers to get after 
me for this statement, but the doctors 
have told me it is bad for me to do it at 
midnight. There are times when it is 
all right to eat ring bologna. However, 
last night I made my own meal, which 
consisted of milk, ring bologna, bread 
and butter, and strawberry jam. Well, 
that is some combination. I would say 
that I ate excessively, with the result 
that when I got up this morning I was 
not as refreshed as I should be for this 
performance today. But I feel fine now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MartTIN in the chair). The Chair would 
interject that the Senator from Oregon 
had better not tell it to the Pennsylvania 
Germans, because they would be 
offended. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure they would 
understand. As I say, I feel pretty good 
now. I will get to the first of my two 
speeches. I have two speeches to make. 
I have one on the tidelands question, 
and then I have a committee report to 
make on REA. Before I get to either one 
of them, I want to conclude my discus- 
sion of filibusters. I also have a com- 
mittee report to make on some other 
matters, such as the Astin case. I must 
also speak on my committee assignment 
problem. I must cover that, too. I do 
that every week. I seem to be making 
some headway, too. 

However, I will get back to the ques- 
tion of filibusters. Does the Senator 
from Illinois want me to yield to him 
for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
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whether it is not true that the propo- 
nents of the Holland joint resolution are 
in the main the practitioners and de- 
fenders of the institution of filibus- 
tering? 

Mr. MORSE, All I want to say in an- 
swer to that question is that a good 
many of them have filibustered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that a 
still larger number have defended the 
practice of filibustering? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is true. 
That is why we discussed in our con- 
ferences on several occasions the possi- 
bility of using the technique of poetic 
justice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not the pro- 
ponents of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion therefore, in the main, in a very 
inconsistent position, in that they insist 
upon using the filibuster on measures of 
which they disapprove, being zealously 
protected by the rules of the Senate, but, 
nevertheless, say that we who oppose 
filibustering should be inhibited by our 
superior standard of ethics from prac- 
ticing it ourselves? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is. a fair 
statement of the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Having led us up to 
the door of the ethical dilemma, would 
not the Senator from Oregon pass judg- 
ment on the question of whether or not 
poetic justice should be inflicted? Does 
not the Senator believe that the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether; and did not the Saviour of 
mankind say that they that take the 
Sword shall perish by the sword? 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Illinois, but I must 
finish this discussion and lead up to my 
final decision now as to whether or not 
we ought to apply poetic justice. Be- 
sides, I want to hold the Senator from 
Illinois in suspense for a while, and his 
question shows that I am succeeding 
very well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Noting that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois has 
suggested that the proponents of the 
Holland joint resolution are criticizing 
someone for something, and upon that 
predicate stating the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Florida has not criticized any= 
one for anything, the Senator from Flor- 
ida should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon if he regards Miss 
Doris Fleeson, one of the more liberal 
columnists, as a proponent of the Hol- 
land joint resolution? j 

Mr. MORSE. I have not read Miss 
Fleeson’s column for some time. I do 
not know the position she is taking on 
the Holland joint resolution. If the 
Senator from Florida says she is in favor 
of it, I shall take his word for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming and stating 
with finality that Miss Fleeson is not in 
favor of the Holland joint resolution, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon if he can get the idea from this 
statement, quoted from her column of 
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today, that she is adopting a critical 
attitude toward the opponents of the 
Holland joint resolution for their fili- 
bustering. 

I read: 

The Senators now filibustering on sub- 
merged lands—they are doing it—are vul- 
nerable to the charge of hypocrisy since they 
protest it wrong in principle when done by 
the southerners. 


I wonder whether the Senator from 
Oregon has any comment to make upon 
that statement—either as to whether it 
comes from a source friendly to the Hol- 
land joint resolution or as to whether it 
is stating the facts somewhat in the 
same way the Senator has been stating 
them all afternoon? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very glad to dis- 
cuss it. I was not aware of Miss Flee- 
son’s position on the Holland joint res- 
olution. I rather lost interest in some 
of her writings some weeks ago when I 
rather felt that for some reason she had 
become enamored of the big-business 
philosophy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and had seemed to lose what I 
consider to be the critical technique 
which for so long characterized her 
writing. 

But I think at heart she still is a great 
liberal, and certainly she is welcome to 
her impression of those of us who are 
engaged in this prolonged debate. I 
certainly would not wish to handicap 
her in any way in writing anything she 
wanted to write under the protection of 
a free press, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

Of course, I do not expect to lose any 
sleep over any criticism she writes. I 
sleep very well. I cannot imagine any- 
thing that would concern me less. 

But to proceed with the discussion of 
the poetic justice procedure that the 
Senator from Illinois has mentioned, I 
was saying that if I thought we might 
be able to force a revision of rule XXII 
which would provide complete protec- 
tion against filibusters in the Senate, by 
our holding the floor for some weeks or 
months—for whatever time might be re- 
quired to produce that result—then, 
without committing myself finally at 
this time, let it be understood, I would 
be sorely tempted—because, although I 
seem to be half facetious, yet I am dead 
serious, Mr. President, when I say that 
if we could really get the Senate to adopt 
a rule which would cover all debate on 
rules, on the journal, and so forth, and 
would do away with the distinction be- 
tween provisions, amendments, proposed 
legislation, rules, and so forth, then I am 
not so sure but that it would not be 
worth it to say to the American people, 
“Yes, I plead guilty; although I was op- 
posed to the filibuster in principle, yet 
I participated for weeks in a filibuster 
because I thought the end result, namely, 
the permanent elimination of filibuster 
from the Senate, was worth it,” 

I suppose that will still be discussed 
and taken under advisement in our con- 
ference, the next time we meet. 

But as of the present time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no intention of participat- 
ing in a filibuster that seeks to prevent 
the joint resolution from ever coming 
to a vote. 

Once I am convinced—although I am 
far from convinced now—that every 
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Member of the Senate has had an ade- 
quate opportunity to present his views 
on the merits and demerits of the joint 
resolution, as he sees it—and this state- 
ment goes for the proponents as well as 
for the opponents—then—and this is 
what I wanted the majority leader to 
hear—I will enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to come to a vote. I 
do not know how soon or how long that 
will be. But this too will pass. 

Of course, Mr. President, that is a little 
bit of philosophy that has been of great 
aid to me in my life—namely the con- 
stant recognition that when one is con- 
fronted with a difficult problem, it, too, 
will pass, just as life will eventually pass 
from each one of us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Oregon has decided not to apply the 
principle of poetic justice? 

Mr. MORSE. Not as of now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator 
from Oregon has not rejected it, has he? 

Mr. MORSE. I have rejected it; but 
I have a little lifesaving rope attached 
to it, for use if we have to pull it back for 
emergency needs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Ore- 
gon has rejected the Old Testament doc- 
trine of “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,” in favor of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of love and good will? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, I much prefer the 
love and good will doctrine. 

However, whenever they get my back 
to the wall Iam not in the habit of turn- 
ing the other cheek. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Oregon 
believes that those of us who oppose the 
filibuster should let those who favor the 
filibuster insist that they shall live on 
their standard of ethics, including the 
use of the filibuster, but that we must 
live on our standard of ethics, namely, 
opposition to the use of the filibuster? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that ethically 
we have to take that position. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I make a com- 
ment to the Senator from Oregon, with- 
out causing him to lose his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. MORSE. No; for I have promised 
the majority leader that I would yield 
only for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that the doc- 
trine he has stated is also that of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; the Senator 
from Illinois has expressed it time and 
time and time again in our conferences; 
and I have great admiration for him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oregon believe that this exempli- 
fication of the principles of Christianity 
and of the New Testament on the part 
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of those who are opposing the joint reso- 
lution may melt the hearts of those who, 
while defending the use of the filibuster 
in other instances, are supporting the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish I could answer 
that question in the affirmative. I hope 
it may be true, but I cannot say that 
I think it will be. I believe the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure are 
pretty determined to pass it. And I may 
say, not facetiously, but very seriously, 
that I think that is the reality in the 
Senate at this time. I do not think we 
should mislead ourselves or mislead the 
public about the fact that, certainly as 
of now, the pending measure is going 
to pass and, I think, by a substantial 
majority, when it comes toa vote. That 
is one reason why I think it should even- 
tually be allowed to come to a vote, and 
the majority should not be denied. I 
have said that many times on the floor 
of the Senate. 

However, other purposes of a pro- 
longed debate, which I have expounded 
at some length this afternoon, are very 
relevant and important. We cannot be 
sure, in the midst of the present debate, 
what argument might be advanced by 
some speaker which might either have 
a tremendous future effect upon a court 
in rendering a decision on the litigation 
that is certain to arise under the joint 
resolution, or have a tremendous effect 
in the American political arena, when 
the people of the country really come to 
reflect upon what has happened to them, 
after the pending measure shall have 
been passed and signed. So long as I 
feel that way, Mr. President; so long as 
I know there are still some great 
speeches to be made on the pending 
measure, I simply am not going to take 
the position that debate should be shut 
off. 

That leads me to the next point I de- 
sire to make about filibustering tech- 
nique, because I think this is a mixed 
debate. It is not only a debate on the 
merits, but has some of the attributes of 
a filibuster, too, for the reasons I have 
expounded. : 

One of the reasons for my being so 
greatly concerned about what is tran- 
spiring in the debate at this time is that 
the proponents of the pending measure 
have so placed it on the calendar that 
they have thought that its calendar po- 
sition alone would force a short debate. 
That is good parliamentary tactics. I 
have a great deal of respect for the ar- 
tistic parliamentary ability of my op- 
ponents in this particular instance. But, 
Mr. President, I do not think we should 
allow the position of the measure on the 
calendar to be used as a weapon to force 
a vote on it, until every Senator has said 
what he wants to say about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon a question 
regarding the matter of whether suffi- 
cient consideration has been given to the 
matter which is now the subject of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13. I think I heard 
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the majority leader state that this sub- 
ject had been considered for many years, 
and had been twice voted on. I desire to 
ask the Senator whether it is not a fact 
that, so long as President Truman was 
in the White House, those of us who were 
opposed to legislation on this subject 
knew that the joint resolution, if passed, 
would be vetoed, as it was vetoed, and 
that there was never really very serious 
discussion and consideration of the then 
pending measure. In my own case, I 
did not speak against it. I voted against 
it twice, but I knew it would be vetoed. 
Is not that a correct statement of the 
situation? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
has made that point. It is absolutely 
true. I do not recall whether the Sen- 
ator sat in on some of the conferences 
on this measure or not; I think he did. 
In past conferences we talked about leg- 
islation of this character, and about what 
should be our strategy in handling the 
measure on the Senate floor. The Sen- 
ator’s opinion was that we should not 
worry too much about it, that it would 
be vetoed anyway, since we had assur- 
ances that it would be vetoed, and knew 
that it would be. So we never built up 
the case against the measure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE, I think we made a mis- 
take. If I had it to do over, I would have 
taken the position that, at least, we ought 
to build up a case against the measure 
thén, because, had we done so, I do not 
think so many people could have been 
fooled in the recent election as were 
fooled about the joint resolution. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I could agree that 
it may have been a mistake, but is it not 
a fact that, in that sense, there is at least 
some excuse for it, in that none of us 
really believed that a measure of this 
kind would be passed? Also, is it not 
a fact that most of us—and certainly in- 
cluding the Senator from Arkansas—did 
not bother really to understand it? Or, 
to put it another way, it was not written 
then as it is now with the open-ended 
extension of boundaries. That is a fea- 
ture, I recall, which had never come to 
my attention until the mreasure now 
pending was reported by the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say, in reply to 
the question of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, there is no doubt that the joint res- 
olution, as reported by the committee, 
is in a much worse form than ever þe- 
fore. Second, there is no doubt that we 
did not take it seriously, anyway, figura- 
tively speaking, because we were satis- 
fied that if it were vetoed, we could de- 
feat any attempt to override the veto. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact that, if the 
pending measure were restricted within 
what I would call reasonable limits, or 
even within the principle laid down by 
the present Attorney General, its impli- 
cations would not be nearly so serious 
as they are now. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, if the meas- 
ure really were drafted in accordance 
with the advice of the President’s legal 
counsel, in fact, if the President would 
even follow the advice of his own legal 
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I judge from the President’s latest re- 
marks, as stated in the press, that he 
evidently is not aware even of what his 
Attorney General has advised. But I 
believe if the President would follow the 
advice of his own counsel, and if the 
proponents of the joint resolution would 
follow the counsel of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the joint resolution would be re- 
written. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the sig- 
nificant part of it, I may say. Itis a 
much worse measure than the previous 
one. That is another reason why in the 
past we did not perhaps take the mat- 
ter seriously, since the jurisdiction 
would have been restricted, say, to the 
3-mile limit for the entire country, with 
only the right to extract or to exploit the 
minerals and oil resources. A measure 
in that form would not be nearly so of- 
fensive, and therefore would not have 
aroused the opposition the pending 
measure has aroused, 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So, the statement 
that this measure had been considered 
very thoroughly for several years is not, 
in a very real sense, in accordance with 
the facts, because as now presented it 
had not been considered prior to the 
present debate. 

Mr. MORSE. That is very true, and 
I think. it places upon us the additional 
duty and obligation to speak at great 
length in opposition to the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With the record 
which has been made, with the facts 
available to editors or to anyone else 
interested in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
does not the Senator think that if con- 
sideration of the pending joint resolution 
were postponed until the beginning of the 
next session, it would give the country 
a much better opportunity to make a 
fair judgment of its merits? 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I should like to see 
this become one of the great issues of 
the 1954 campaign, and it is going to 
be an issue in the campaign, let me say, 
even if the joint resolution shall be 
passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is one con- 
clusion with which I would agree. But 
even if consideration of the measure 
were delayed only until next July, let us 
say, we would at least håve afforded the 
people of the country an opportunity to 
examine the record of what has been 
said in the present debate. I think there 
have been some extremely well thought- 
out speeches made on both sides, in 
which the case has been presented as 
well as possible. If an opportunity to 
study that debate were given to the peo- 
ple, I would feel much better about the 
ultimate decision of the Senate being 
correct. At least, there would have been 
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full opportunity for examination of the 
joint resolution, whereas, is it not true 
that at the present time there is a dis- 
tinct feeling that we would be voting now 
without the country’s understanding, 
and even without certain Members of 
this body fully understanding, what is 
involved in the joint resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no doubt 
about that. That is why we must con- 
tinue to hope, although, as I stated ear- 
lier, I aim somewhat doubtful as to 
whether the public will become enlight- 
ened fast enough, that the debate in 
which we are presently engaged will so 
interest and arouse public opinion that 
the desires of the people may be reflected 
in the course of action taken by the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Is it not true that, 
unfortunately, there are other events 
presently taking place which are of great 
interest to the people of the country, and 
properly so—I refer particularly to what 
is going on in Korea—so that it is almost 
impossible to get the attention of the 
public to a matter of this kind? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly; that is cor- 
rect. Iam coming to that point in con- 
nection with the next subject I desire to 
discuss, which is in regard to the charge 
of filibuster. I intend to discuss the 
point which the Senator from Arkansas 
is now raising. ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Last night, while I 
was attending a meeting at Louisville, I 
happened to be reading a newspaper 
which is generally considered to be one 
of the big, fine newspapers of the coun- 
try, and I observed that its morning edi- 
tion did not contain one word about the 
debate now going on in the Senate on the 
subject of Senate joint resolution 13, not 
one word; and I examined it very care- 
fully. If that is typical, the debate is 
still being pushed off to one side, rather 
than being brought to the attention of 
the people of the country, because of the 
other events which I have suggested. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Senator from 
Arkansas came into the Chamber I had 
discussed the attitude of the press in 
regard to the news coverage of this great 
issue, and I had pointed out that the 
debate had been received by the press 
in silence, but that now there is indica- 
tion that some attention is being given 
to it because a group of sincere and 
courageous men have dared to stand on 
the floor of the Senate for several weeks 
and tried to fulfill their obligation by 
focusing public attention on a measure 
which they believe will do great damage 
not only to this generation, but to gen- 
erations to come. I shall go into that 
further when I get into my speech 
proper. 

Mr. President, I now desire to discuss 
the filibuster technique. We have cov- 
ered the point as to whether we should 
use the filibuster as a weapon of poetic 
justice, and the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas] and I rejected that, al- 
though I said I was tempted somewhat by 
the thought of the possibilities in case I 
could see a chance of repealing rule 
XXII as it now exists and adopting a 
worthwhile antifilibuster rule, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret very much 
that I was'in the telephone booth when 
the exchange took place. Did the Sen- 
ator define a filibuster, and when debate 
stops and a filibuster begins? I have 
always been interested in that question. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been doing that 
since 11:30 o’clock this morning. I may 
find it necessary to repeat it later, but 
I do not think so. I would very kindly 
suggest that my colleague from Arkansas 
read it in the Recorp tomorrow, because 
I have many other things to say and I 
do not want to be charged with fili- 
bustering. There are so many other 
points I want to cover that I do not want 
to repeat what I have already said, be- 
cause that would open me up to the 
charge of filibustering. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ishould very much 
appreciate an opportunity to ask a ques- 
tion or two about this subject. I have 
had some interest in the so-called fili- 
buster. There is some conflict in ter- 
minology. I think unlimited debate is 
rather important to this body. That is 
why I should like the Senator to repeat, 
in a few words, what he has said. 

Mr. MORSE. I am highly honored 
that the Senator from Arkansas thinks 
enough of my views on filibusters to want 
me to summarize my statement. There 
are few men for whose intellectual ca- 
pacity I have such a high regard as I 
have for that of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

I shall repeat a few of the main points 
I have covered. 

I do not expect the Senator to agree 
with what I have said—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does not the 
Senator think I may not agree? 

Mr. MORSE. I am waiting to be 
pleasantly surprised. 

I said earlier today that I thought a 
prolonged debate which has as its goal 
and objective the preventing of a vote 
ever taking place on a measure in the 
United States Senate is a great evil. I 
described it or named it or labeled it as 
the ultimate filibuster. I am against the 
ultimate filibuster. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. When the Senator 
says “ever taking place,” what does he 
mean by “ever”? Does he mean next 
year, or 10 years from now? That is a 
point which has always interested me. 
Is it, then, not a filibuster if the objective 
is to delay action on a bill until next 
January? 

We know that other measures must 
come before us, and, therefore, it is not 
properly termed a filibuster if its only 
objective is to put action over for a few 
short months. Would the Senator agree 
that that is not a filibuster? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to explain my position, let me say 
that I mentioned the ultimate filibuster. 
Generally speaking, I think the period of 
time which would be covered by my de- 
scription of the ultimate filibuster is in- 
volved in a program which seeks to 
prevent a vote on a bill at a particular 
session of the Congress. Of course, we 
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cannot lay that down with any finality, 
either, because we might become in- 
volved in a debate at the very end of the 
session and be satisfied that we should 
vote on it at the beginning of the next 
session of the Congress. But I would 
say, generally speaking, that when the 
design of a minority of the Senate is to 
prevent a vote on a bill in a given session 
of Congress, that is evil, that is bad. I 
am not in favor of that kind of prolonged 
debate. 

Second, I went on to point out that 
there is, however, a prolonged debate 
which takes on some of the attributes 
of a filibuster, in that we cannot get 
from the participants in the debate any 
agreement at all to limit debate or to 
vote at a certain time. It has some of 
the characteristics of the filibuster when 
the design is to make a legislative record, 
and it calls for a long legislative record 
for the benefit of Congress, because we 
are satisfied the bill will arouse litiga- 
tion, which is true of the pending meas- 
ure. This debate, in my judgment, had 
to go on for a long period of time if we 
were going to make the record we needed 
to make for the use of the court in the 
future litigation which is bound to arise 
under this measure. 

Third, I said there was justification 
for a prolonged debate when it was nec- 
essary to work out negotiations with the 
leadership of the Senate and the pro- 
ponents of the bill. I think it is per- 
fectly legitimate to use that parliamen- 
tary tactic to gain time to see if we 
cannot reason with the proponents of the 
bill in conference, to see if we cannot 
get the bill changed or amended and 
agree to amendments that will make it 
a better bill. The public knows, or 
should know, that changes in proposed 
legislation do not all occur on the floor 
of the Senate. There are the Republi- 
can caucus and conference rooms, the 
Democratic conference room, and the 
lobby and reading room on the opposite 
side of the Senate, as well as committee 
rooms, where changes are constantly 
made in the legislative program of the 
Senate by understandings, agreements, 
and words, so to speak, that if certain 
conditions are agreed to, then such a 
result will follow. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to prolong a debate for whatever 
period of time may be necessary to give 
some assurance that the parties to the 
dispute will have an opportunity to ne- 
gotiate. 

I said there was another type of pro- 
longed debate that had some of the 
characteristics of a filibuster, when the 
proponents of a measure felt that a bet- 
ter informed and more aroused public 
opinion would reflect itself on the action 
of the Senate. I have seen that happen 
many times, as I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has. 

Often we will be moving along with 
a piece of legislation, and it will look 
as though it is going to pass, or be de- 
feated, as the case may be, but the de- 
bate will bring out information and facts 
the public was not aware of. Bingo. 
Something happens to public opinion, 
and we start hearing from thg public. 
We get their point of view, we get in- 
formation from them, and we see votes in 
the Senate begin to shift. That is a 
part of the parliamentary process, Pub- 
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lic opinion has had just that kind of in- 
fluence on legislation time and time 
again. Of course, there are many Sen- 
ators who want to rush bills through the 
Senate. They will admit that in the 
cloakrooms, although they do not like 
to admit it on the floor of the Senate, 

I said that there was another justifi- 
cation for prolonged debate: and we cer- 
tainly have been justified in the present 
instance. This brings up the matter 
I was discussing with reference to the 
press. Sometimes we get a thunder of 
silence from the press. I am satisfied 
that by and large, the big business press 
of America, because of selfish, economic 
interests, wants to see the pending joint 
resolution passed, so in their columns, 
they do not give the readers any infor- 
mation on the measure. 

I said that I thought it was perfectly 
legitimate to recognize that, after all, 
drama is a part of persuasion, and that 
dramatic techniques are legitimate and 
proper if carried on with dignity—and 
the present debate has certainly been 
carried on with dignity. One phase of 
dramatic technique is human interest in 
conflict. As politicians, we all know 
how beneficial or detrimental conflict 
can be as a public persuader. One who 
reads the newspapers knows that prac- 
tically nothing is being said about the 
subject now before the Senate. If there 
is a little drama or a little conflict, even 
a big business press, as I said, a press in 
competition with radio, television, and 
other media of public information, can- 
not ignore the drama of conflict. Radio 
and television do not ignore it. 

So, although Senators are correct in 
Saying that there are great newspapers 
which are not discussing the merits of 
the fight at all, we have in the last few 
days seen some shifting. Of course, we 
should expect to be soundly horse- 
whipped by reactionary editors. The 
editorial in last night’s Washington Star 
was typical of the reactionary propa- 
ganda appearing so often. When the 
editor began to refer to what the Su- 
preme Court really held, he talked about 
the dissenting Justices, Reed and Frank- 
furter, and what they said in regard to 
the question of the people’s interests. 

I do not know that I have ever read a 
more clever editorial, so far as ignoring 
the issues was concerned, than was the 
Washington Star editorial of last night. 
I can almost quote it verbatim. The 
editorial stated that the Supreme Court 
never said that all the people owned 
these lands. I shall get to the language 
of the Supreme Court when I make my 
speech, but it comes to my mind now, so 
I may as well pay my disrespects to the 
Washington Star in return for the many 
they have paid me. We have been say- 
ing that the Supreme Court held that 
the people of the United States have the 
paramount interest in these lands. So 
why write the kind of snide, vicious edi- 
torial against liberals in the Senate that 
the Star published last night, in which 
it said that we were telling the American 
people that they owned the land in the 
sense that this reactionary editor is talk- 
ing about ownership. What we have 
been saying—and there has not been a 
word in the press about it—is that we 
should not make the Congress of the 
United States a super-supreme court. 
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‘What we have been saying is that, under 
our Constitution, great property ques- 
tions are involved, and they ought to be 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

I am against such a proposal as I 
shall now mention, and I always have 
been, but I shall speak about my experi- 
ence with the proposal. I wonder what 
the editor of the Washington Star would 
say if someone revived on the floor of 
the Senate the old La Follette proposal 
to reverse decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court by a vote of Congress. 
Think of what editorial writers would 
say. I can almost sit and write their 
editorials. I can almost write one for 
the editor of the Washington Star. 

Yet the principle of the pending joint 
resolution is identical with the La Fol- 
Jette proposal. I was against the La 
Follette proposal. I never believed that 
the Congress of the United States should 
reverse decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Do not go back 
into my records sometime and say, “Yes, 
you did. You were in a debate on that 
question at one time.” I was. That 
was back in my student days. I took 
part in a joint debate at the University 
of Wisconsin. ‘The opposing society had 
the right to pick the subject. We had 
the right to pick the side of the subject 
we would debate. The other side pro- 
posed the La Follette Supreme Court 
proposal to reverse decisions of the Su- 
preme Court by a two-thirds vote of the 
Congress, as I think it read. I wanted 
to pick the negative, but I had two flam- 
ing liberals on the team with me. Iam 
rather amused about that now. One of 
them is now a great public utility attor- 
ney. He comes to see me once in a while 
in Washington and spends the evening 
in my home. He does not like to have 
me refresh his memory about how lib- 
eral he was back in college. He was so 
liberal that he belonged to a liberal club 
on the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin that I would not join because it 
was too liberalfor me. But now it seems 
physically to pain him to discuss a lib- 
eral subject. 

What I started to say was that my two 
colleagues wanted us to take the affirma- 
tive. I said, “It is the wrong side of the 
question. It is an unsound proposal, 
Take the negative.” One of my col- 
leagues on the debating team was very 
active in the La Follette organization. 
As a student I had been participating 
in some of the La Follette campaigns in 
the State. We used to go out weekends 
in an old model T Ford during the La 
Follette campaign, taking an old bass 
drum with us. We would go into some 
small town in southern Wisconsin, stop 
either at the courthouse or the post 
Office, or on one of the main streets on 
Saturday afternon or Saturday night, 
beat on the drum, gather a crowd, and 
then proceed to discuss progressive re- 
publicanism, The old Senator was al- 
ways kind enough to say that he thought 
it helped. I never was sure whether it 
helped very much or not. However, it 
Was good experience. 

I relate that background—an interest- 
ing background, I think, from the stand- 
point of the criticisms one hears about 
me occasionally—because sometimes it 
is said that the only reason I ran as a 
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Republican in Oregon was that Oregon 
was a Republican State. I had been a 
Republican all my life, but not a reac- 
tionary one. I happened to be a La Fol- 
lette Republican, but I did not agree with 
old Bob on his Supreme Court proposal. 

So one of my colleagues, now a private 
utility lawyer in Wisconsin, said, “I will 
tell you, Wayne. We don’t want you 
to feel too bad. We are going to outvote 
you.” I amr used to that. I have had 
long experience in that field. He said, 
“We are going to outvote you, because 
we are going to take the affirmative; but 
we think you would feel better if you 
talked with old Bob about it. He is 
going to be home, out at his Maple Bluff 
farm, on Saturday, and he has agreed 
to see us Saturday afternon. We do not 
have to make our decision until 
Monday.” 

So I went out with them. Relatively 
few things in one’s life really leave a 
great imprint, This was one of them. 
I remember, as we drove up the winding 
driveway of the beautiful Maple Bluff 
farm of the La Follettes, north of Madi- 
son, near Lake Mendota. There was old 
Bob, sitting in all his mrajesty on the 
front porch, in a very comfortable chair, 
watching three college kids drive up the 
driveway. 

Of course we were deeply thrilled. It 
was something to have a conference 
with one of the great statesmen of Amer- 
ica who was a hero in our eyes. 

He made us feel completely at ease 
immediately. We sat there, and he did 
the talking, for quite a while. Finally 
he said, “I understand that you boys 
have a problem as to which side of this 
Supreme Court question you should 
take.” The captain of the team said, 
“Yes, Senator; but we are divided 2 to 
1. Wayne here wants to take the nega- 
tive and we want to take the affirma- 
tive.” 

Old Bob laughed. He said, “I want 
to ask you a question. Do you want 
to win the debate?” We said, “Sure 
we want to win the debate,” Then he 
said, “Take Wayne’s advice. Take the 
negative. But if you want to educate 
your audience, take the affirmative.” 

I said, in my naive way, “You know, 
Senator, we would like to do both.” He 
said, “It can’t be done. Ihave been try- 
ing to win in the Senate on this ques- 
tion for a long time. You can’t win on 
it, but you can do a lot of good edu- 
cating.” 

We took the affirmative. I have 
never changed my opinion as to the un- 
soundness of the proposal, but I had the 
job of advocacy, as a lawyer does. The 
debate was held, and we won it. It was 
held on a Friday night. I shall never 
forget the telegram we received from 
old Bob La Follette, who, in the mean- 
time, had gone back to Washington. We 
received it the next day. How he got 
the news so quickly I shall never know. 
The telegram said, “Congratulations, I 
see you did both.” 

I wonder what the editor of the Wash- 
ington Star would write by way of an 
edito; if someone were to propose the 
adoption of La Follette’s proposal to 
overrule the decision of the Supreme 
Court by a vote of the Congress of the 
United States. It would be the same 
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kind of editorials, which were written— 
and they were devastating in their un- 
fairness to old Bob—when he was fight- 
ing for that proposal in the Senate. I 
think he was wrong on the merits, but he 
was not deserving of the reputation- 
assassinating adjectives and name-call- 
ing tactics which were used against him 
by the reactionary press of the country. 
I take judicial notice that that is exactly 
the kind of editorial the Washington 
Star would write on any such proposal. 
It would write the same kind of editorial 
it wrote last night castigating the lib- 
erals for engaging in this debate. 

I say that the principle of the pending 
joint resolution is the same as that of the 
La Follette proposal, except that it is 
singular to this proposition. In effect, 
the joint resolution is a proposal to re- 
verse the United States Supreme Court 
because politicians do not like its de- 
cisions. Instead of leaving to the Su- 
preme Court the determination of 
boundaries, ownership, and sovereignty 
questions, we propose to take it upon 
ourselves, with a cooperating President, 
to reverse the Supreme Court of the 
United States, thereby, as I shall show 
when I reach that point in my speech, 
violating the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine of our Constitution, 

I wish to get back to the discussion of 
the use of filibuster tactics in a prolonged 
debate. I have said that we found our- 
selves in a position where the proponents 
of the joint resolution were using its 
position on the calendar as a weapon to 
prevent full debate. 

This is not emergency legislation. 
There is no one in the Senate who can 
in good conscience say that there is any 
emergency feature about the pending 
legislation. There is much emergency 
legislation awaiting the attention of the 
Senate. There is no doubt about that. 
I say that when we find ourselves in a 
position where the majority in the Sen- 
ate are trying to use the position of a 
bill on the calendar as à weapon to 
force action, and cause a backlog of im- 
portant emergency legislation, it be- 
comes our duty to teach them a lesson 
ic show them they cannot get by with 

That is what we are doing. 

I know what is happening, with the 
aid of a reactionary press. I know that 
the little band of liberals, who are fight- 
ing for the public interest in preventing 
this giveaway program of between $50 
billion and $300 billion of the people’s 
treasure, are going to get terrible treat- 
ment in the press, with a lot of name 
calling and reputation assassination, 
and a lot of smearing, in an attempt to 
scare the public. They will try to make 
monsters out of us. Our loyalty will be 
questioned. Our patriotism will be at- 
tacked. They will try to make it look 
as though we, of this little band of 
liberals, who want to have prolonged 
discussion of the subject, for the com- 
pletion of a full record on the merits and 
the demerits of the bill, are blocking 
emergency legislation, They will get by 
with it for a while, but not forever. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PUR- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator was 
discussing the editorial in the Star of 
last evening. Did he notice in the edi- 
torial a sentence saying: 

The bill being debated in the Senate has 
weaknesses that might make a veto justi- 
fiable. But the bill adopted by an over- 
whelming vote in the House seems sound in 
every respect. 


Does the Senator from Oregon recall 
that on the 13th of April I pointed out 
2 or 3 little provisions in the House bill 
which were not quite sound? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico did a grand 
job in pointing out not only 2 or 3 
little provisions in the House bill which 
were unsound, but the Senator from New 
Mexico, in my opinion, devastated that 
bill with argument. I am at a loss to 
know how any editor could write that 
that bill is sound. 

_ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recall that I read at that time subsection 
(d) of the House bill? That subsection 
reads: 

(d) Nothing in this act shall affect the 
use, development, improvement, or control 
by or under the constitutional authority of 
the United States of said lands and waters 
for the purposes of navigation or flood con- 
trol— 


And these words I called particular 
attention to— 
or the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns or may hereafter 
acquire the waterpower. 


Does the Senator recall that is the 
provision which was stricken from the 
Senate bill, when I pointed out it would 
take the Government out of the field of 
production of power and would make it 
impossible for the Federal Government 
to handle its multipurpose projects? 

Mr. MORSE. I recall it. The coun- 
try is indebted to the Senator from New 
Mexico for the fight he has made, be- 
cause through his fight he has shown 
what is really beind the scenes. He 
showed up what is really contemplated. 
He made clear what the ultimate designs 
are. He has shown that those who are 
pushing the legislation have no inten- 
tion of stopping with oil. He has shown 
that they did not want anything in the 
legislation which would prevent the ac- 
quiring of the other natural resources 
by the private monopolies and selfish 
interests. That is why the proposal of 
the Senator from New Mexico did not 
get to first base, either in committee or 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recall that in the House bill, which 
seems sound to the editor of the Eve- 
ning Star, there is contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

(b) The leasing unit shall be in reason- 
ably compact form, of such area and dimen- 
sions as may be determined by the Secretary, 
but shall not be more than 640 acres if 
within the known geologic structure of a 
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producing oil or gas field and shall not be 
more than 2,560 acres if not within any 
known geologic structure of a producing oil 
or gas field. 


Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
believe that anyone would undertake a 
wildcat project of that nature? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course not, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
believe that the provision might have 
been put in the bill to make sure that a 
person who tried to drill on the Con- 
tinental Shelf could only be a person 
who already had leases there, and that 
an outsider could not take a lease there? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is one of 
the sleeper clauses, one of the foolers 
that is in the bag, and that is why we 
need prolonged debate in order to get 
public attention focused on the jokers 
in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, to get back to the 
Washington Star’s editorial, I recall the 
sentence which was cited as a possible 
ground for a veto by the President. I 
do not know what happened to the edi- 
tor’s tongue when he finally had fin- 
ished writing the editorial. I do not see 
how he could even keep it in his cheek. 
He suggested that perhaps the bill ought 
to be vetoed, but then began to castigate 
the liberals in the Senate because they 
are fighting against the bill. -Then with 
his own pen, when he lapsed his judg- 
ment, he found himself admitting that 
it might justify a veto. 

Mr. President, let me say something 
about these editorial writers. We 
usually find that kind of fallacious edi- 
torial being written when an editor 
knows he is writing from a false prem- 
ise, and when he knows, as I am satis- 
fied in his own conscience he knows, 
that he is dead wrong, when he attacks, 
as he does in the editorial, the motives 
and sincerity and purpose of the liberals 
in the Senate,. who are fighting this 
piece of legislation, which such edi- 
torial writers say is so damaging to the 
public interest. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a quéstion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
say that the provision in the House bill 
which makes it possible for a lessee to 
fail to comply with the lease and defy 
the Government and refuse to do what 
he has promised to do, and then pro- 
vides that the Secretary cannot cancel 
the lease, but can only give him 20 days’ 
notice, and that if he repairs the dam- 
age in the 20 days everything is forgot- 
ten and forgiven, is a sound provision? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a terrible 
provision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is, too. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is against the 
public interest. 

Mr. LANGER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has stated that the amount of 
the giveaway that is proposed by the 
joint resolution is somewhere between 
#90 pulon and $300 billion; is that cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. MORSE. Somewhere between 
$50 billion and $300 billion, depending 
upon how much oil is discovered. 

Mr. LANGER. Would not the Senator 
from Oregon say that $175 billion would 
be a reasonable estimate? 

Mr, MORSE. I think that would be 
the minimum. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon know that if the $175 billion is 
divided by the population of the United 
States, as shown in the World Almanac 
for 1953—the population being 150,697,- 
361—the amount proposed to be given 
away, aS a result of enactment of the 
pending joint resolution, would equal 
$1,161.26 per person? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; we have been try- 
ing to point out that this measure is a 
giveaway of the people’s property; we 
have been trying to point out that every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation 
would have a great amount of his or her 
wealth given away; and the Senator from 
North Dakota has pointed out that it 
would amount to more than $1,100 per 
person. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Oregon know that, ac- 
cording to the 1953 World Almanac, the 
population of the State of Alabama is 
3,061,747? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

Mr. LANGER. Then does the Senator 
from Oregon know that the share of Ala- 
bama in the $175 billion, on the basis of 
the 3,061,747 population of Alabama, is 
$3,555,479,676.18? 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the great 
reasons why the great, liberal Senator 
from North Dakota, BILL Lancer, is 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
other liberal Members of the Senate, in 
fighting against that kind of giveaway. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that the population of 
Arizona, as stated in the 1953 World 
Almanac, is 749,587? 

Mr. MORSE. I recognize that. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that the share of the 
people of Arizona in the proposed $175 
billion giveaway, which would be given 
to Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Cali- 
fornia, would be $870,465,399.62? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand so, and I 
think it is a sad revelation, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, 

Mr, LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that the’ population of 
Arkansas, according to the 1953 World 
Almanac, is 1,909,511? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that to 
be so. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that under the giveaway 
program, as proposed by the pending 
joint resolution, $2,217,438,743.86 would 
be taken away from the people of the 
State of Arkansas, and would be given 
to the States of California, Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I realize that. That 
is why I wish the American public could 
be aroused to an understanding of that 
robbing of their wealth, because I am 
satisfied that if they understood it, the 
Senate would hear from them. 
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. “Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that, according to the 
1953 World Almanac, the population of 
California is 10,586,223? 

Mr. MORSE, I understand that. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that if $175 billion were 
given away, then the schoolchildren of 
California, who would benefit under the 
provisions of the Hill amendment, or the 
people of California generally, under the 
provisions of the joint resolution, would 
have $12,293,357,300.98 taken away from 
them? 

Mr. MORSE. I have been informed 
that that is the amount of the terrific 
loss they would suffer. 

Again, I say I think it is shocking that 
we have to stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and speak for many weeks in an 
effort to arouse even the press, let alone 
the American people, about the tremen- 
dous loss the public interest will suffer if 
we permit these special interests to ob- 
tain control of these natural resources, 
as is provided by the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me ask my distin- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who during all his service in the 
Senate has made such a remarkable 
fight for the interests of the common 
people, whether he realizes that, accord- 
ing to the 1953 World Almanac, the State 
of Colorado has a population of 1,325,089. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that is 
the population. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon realize that if the $175 billion 
that is proposed to be given to the people 
of California, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida, by means of giving them the oil 
in the submerged lands, is divided in 
such a way as to show the amount of the 
loss which will be suffered by the people 
of Colorado, the result is the astounding 
sum of $1,538,772,852.14? 

Mr. MORSE. I had not heard that 
figure. If that is the correct figure, I 
think it is atrocious that the people of 
Colorado should be subjected to such a 
loss in the case of what the Supreme 
Court has said is their paramount inter- 
est in this property. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question or questions by the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield for such 
questions as the Senator from North Da- 
kota wishes to ask me. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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Does the Senator from Oregon realize 
that, according to the World Almanac 
for 1953, the State of Connecticut has 
a population of 2,007,280? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware of 
that; but if the Senator from North Da- 
kota assures me that that is the correct 
figure, certainly it must be. 

Mr. LANGER. I assure the Senator 
from Oregon that I have obtained these 
figures from the 1953 World Almanac. 

Does the Senator from Oregon realize 
that even if we accept the $175 billion 
figure as the correct amount for the 
value of the natural resources which are 
proposed to be given away under the 
provisions of the pending joint resolu- 
tion—although that figure is only one- 
half the amount which it is estimated 
will be given away as a result of the en- 
actment of the joint resolution—then 
the people of Connecticut and the school 
children of Connecticut would lose the 
sum of $2,330,973,972.80? 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator who now is presiding 
over the Senate, the very great Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], heard 
those figures for Connecticut. I believe 
the amount stated by the Senator from 
North Dakota is the amount that the 
people of Connecticut would lose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that the Chair heard the 
figures. 

Mr. MORSE. TI understand that the 
amount stated by the Senator from 
North Dakota is the amount the people 
of Connecticut would lose. That is one 
of the reasons why I am fighting here 
to protect the people from that loss. I 
think the people of Connecticut and the 
people of all the other States of the 
Union should be protected from any 
such loss of their natural-resource 
wealth, as proposed under the provisions 
of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
the Chair thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon for acting at all times in the interest 
of the people of Connecticut—when it 
is in their interest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Chair. I 
assure the Chair that it is my job—as 
it is that of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, who represents in part 
that great State in the Senate—to rep- 
resent according to my sights both the 
people of my State and the people of 
all the other States of the Union. And 
my sights inform me that I should op- 
pose the pending joint resolution, both 
in the interest of the people of Con- 
necticut, the interest of the people of 
Oregon, and the interest of the people 
of all the other States, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President; will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware that according to the 
World Almanac for 1953, the State of 
Delaware has a population of 318,085? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
North Dakota says that is the popula- 
tion of Delaware, I accept that figure. ` 

Mr. LANGER. When we consider the 
figure $175 billion—which is only one- 
half the amount that some Members of 
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the Senate estimate will be lost to the 
people of the Nation if the pending 
joint resolution is enacted—I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
whether he realizes that in that event, 
the school children of Delaware will lose, 
if the Hill amendment is not adopted, 
and all the other people in Delaware will 
lose, in any event, the sum of $359,- 
379,387.10? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a terrific 
and an unnecessary loss. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to. 
me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware that, according to the 1953 
World Almanac, the population of the 
District of Columbia is 802,178? 

Mr. MORSE, If that is the figure, I 
accept it. 

Mr, LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
alize that in the event of passage of the 
pending measure, and assuming the esti- 
mate of $175 billion to be correct—which 
amount, as the Senator knows, will be- 
come much greater, as time goes on— 
these poor people, who have no voice in 
the Government of the United States, 
and who have no vote, will lose the sum 
of $931,537,722.28? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a loss 
which should be avoided by defeat of the 
pending measure. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Oregon aware of the fact 
that there has been a deficit in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, year after year, during 
all the time that he and I have been 
colleagues in the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that a sales tax has been put 
into effect within the District of Colum- 
bia, which taxes its poor people? 

Mr. MORSE. I am opposed to the 
sales tax, including the one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that in order to meet the 
deficit in the District of Columbia, we 
have levied a sales tax within the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; Iam aware of that. 
The Senator will recall that I joined 
him in opposing it on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that according to the 1953 
World Almanac, the population of the 
State of Florida is 2,771,305? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figtire. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
realize that if the pending joint resolu- 
tion is passed, there will be taken from 
the people of Florida, unless oil is dis- 
covered within the limits prescribed in 
the pending measure, the sum of $3,218,- 


205,644.30? 

Mr: MORSE; I wish we could somes 
how get every man and woman in the 
State of Florida to understand that. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
of any way by which it would be pos- 
sible to get the people of the different 
States I have mentioned to under- 
stand it? 
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Mr. MORSE. Again, I am embars 
rassed by the long debate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, who has made 
such an outstanding record in the United 
States Senate, realize that, according to 
the 1953 World Almanac, the State of 
Georgia has a population of 3,444,578? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure, if 
the almanac so states. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that if the pending joint 
resolution is passed, the people of the 
State of Georgia, including the school 
children, even on the estimated basis of 
$175 billion, would lose.$4,000,050,648.28? 

Mr. MORSE. If they- knew that, they 
certainly would not be in favor of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the population of the 
State of Idaho, according to the 1953 
World Almanac, is 588,637? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure, if 
it is in the almanac. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if the pending measure is passed, 
$683,560,602.62 will be taken from the 
people of Idaho, including the school 
children, and will be given to the States 
of Louisiana, Texas, California, and pos- 
sibly Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is correct. 
‘That is the kind of statistical evidence 
that has caused me to fight so hard in 
my opposition to the pending measure. 
- Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
know that, according to the World Al- 
manac for 1953, Illinois had a population 
of 8,712,176? 

Mr. MORSE. T-accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. And does the Senator 
realize that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois is advised that the 
school children and the other people of 
the State of Illinois, even on the assump- 
tion of the accuracy of the estimate of 
$175 billion of total revenues to be de- 
rived under the pending joint resolution, 
will lose the staggering sum of $10,117,- 
101,501.76? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that affords a 
perfectly good explanation of why the 
senior Senator from Illinois has made 
the historic fight he has made in oppo- 
sition to the pending measure, and why, 
as I said earlier today, he has made one 
of the greatest speeches I have ever 
heard on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon realize that, ac- 
cording to the World Almanac for 1953, 
the total population of Indiana is 3,934,- 
224? 
`- Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure as 
correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
from Oregon not know, .or does he not 
believe, that by the provisions of the 
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pending measure, which he and I and 
other Senators are opposing, the people 
of Indiana, if the measure is passed, will 
lose the sum of $4,568,656,962.24? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware that 
that was the exact figure, but I am sat- 
isfied with the Senator's calculation. 
Of course, I think it is a frightful thing, 
a clear justification for the opposition 
we are making to the pending measure. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon realize that, ac- 
cording to the World Almanac for 1953, 
the State of Iowa had a population of 
2,621,073? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator not 
agree with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota that, if the pending meas- 
ure is passed in its present form, the 
people of the State of Iowa, that great 
corn State, including the school chil- 
dren, will lose $3,043,747,231.98, which 
will go to the States of California, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and possibly Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment we 
cannot afford to penalize the school 
children of America by any such loss to 
their educational opportunities as the 
figures cited by the Senator from North 
Dakota indicate they would suffer. That 
is another reason why I am opposed to 
the pending measure. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I may ask the Senator 
what he was doing in the years from 
1932 to 1938. 

Mr. MORSE, I was engaged in a 
teaching assignment at that time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, 

Mr. LANGER... Does the Senator not 
realize that during those years of hard- 
ship, want, and starvation, literally 
thousands and thousands of persons 
were bankrupt? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator not 
know, as one of the great public men of 
the United States at that time, that al- 
most without exception, from every 
State of the Union school officials came 
to Washington begging for aid to keep 
their schools open? 

. Mr. MORSE. I recall that very 
clearly. 

. Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator rec- 
ollect that there was at that time es- 
tablished by the President of the United 
States a board to which public school 
officials of every State of the Union 
could go, and that that board would send 
people to investigate the situation in the 
various States and then make a report 
as to whether they should or should not 
have aid for their schools? 

Mr. MORSE. I think there was some 
such procedure. I am not familiar with 
the details of the activities of that par- 
ticular board, but I know that Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt took a great interest in 
the people of our country and recognized 
that it was the duty of the Government 
of the United States to come to the aid 
of persons who needed the assistance of 
‘their Government in order to bring to an 
end such suffering as they were under- 
going during those terrible years. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator not know that the Congress at 
that time passed legislation providing 
for funds from the Federal Treasury to 
be given to various States so that the 
children might receive an education? 

Mr. MORSE. Huge sums. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MORSE. TI yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator not know that, for example, in 
the State of North Dakota, with its small 
population, several million dollars was 
given to take care of 1,189 bankrupt 
school districts? 

Mr. MORSE., I was not aware of that, 
but I am not surprised that that kind 
of relief was provided. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that all over the United States 
schoolteachers were unable to get their 
pay, and that thousands of them re- 
ceived warrants which were absolutely 
valueless? Does the Senator remember 
that? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. That was a 
pattern which characterized large seg- 
ments of our country. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that in the State of Illinois and 
in Chicago schoolteachers were hungry 
week after week and month after month, 
and were trying to get loans so that they 
could pay their room rent, and finally 
struck because they had nothing more 
upon which to live? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. So we have a 
great opportunity, under the Hill amend- 
ment to the Holland joint resolution, to 
protect the interests of American boys 
‘and girls for generations and generations 
to come, and give them decent stand- 
ards of education and opportunity. With 
what are we met? We are met with this 
giveaway program, to give away to a 
few States the treasure in which the 
Supreme Court says the people as a whole 
have the paramount interest. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator realize that it has always been 
the policy of Congress, starting with the 
time of Brigadier General Beadle, to 
help the children of the United States to 
receive an education? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that in six of the great States of 
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the Northwest sections 16 and 36 of the 
public domain were set aside by the 
Congress of the United States and turned 
over to the schools of those six States so 
that the children might be educated? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. The famous land- 
grant gifts of the Federal Government 
accrued to the educational benefit of 
thousands and thousands of American 
boys and girls. I do not see why we 
should now deny that principle with re- 
spect. to the Hill amendment. I think 
we should adopt the Hill amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know that in Statuary Hall 
there is a statue of Brigadier General 
Beadle, for the erection of which the 
schoolchildren of those six States to 
which I have referred contributed 1 
penny apiece? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator realize that attached to the 
statue of Brigadier General Beadle there 
is a plaque stating that the children of 
the United States, particularly of those 
six States, paid for that statue? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I understand that 
is the way it was paid for. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, fearless and able 
as he is, realize that, according to the 
World Almanac for 1953, there are 1,905,- 
299 persons in the State of Kansas? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. And does he realize 
that if the pending measure passes, the 
State of Kansas would lose $2,222,549,- 
516.74? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think the peo- 
ple of Kansas ought to be asked to lose 
that much. I think we should defeat the 
pending measure. We ought to preserve 
to the people of Kansas their inalienable 
rights in the natural resources of the 
country. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. TI yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has been in the State 
of Kentucky? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Does he realize that in 
that State, according to the World Al- 
manac of 1953, there are 2,944,800 per- 
sons? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that if the pending meas- 
ure passes, the people of Kentucky will 
lose to the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida, the 
enormous sum of $3,419,685,415.56? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think those 
people should be called upon to pay trib- 
ute. Ido not think they should be called 
upon to suffer such a loss. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. LANGER. I take it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has been in the State 
of Maine? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Does he realize that, 
according to the World Almanac for 
1953, there are 913,774 people in that 
State? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that if the pending meas- 


. ure shall pass and oil from the sub- 


merged lands is turned over to the States 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
possibly Florida, the fine people of 
Maine will lose $365,244,095.24? 

Mr. MORSE. It is an uncalled-for 
loss. Iam opposed to it, and that is why 
I am opposed to the pending measure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if the pending resolution does 
not pass, and if Congress adopts the Hill 
amendment, the schoolchildren of 
Maine will get $365,244,095.24? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that the dis- 
tinguished Senator has been in the State 
of Maryland? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I have. 

Mr, LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that, according to the World 
Almanac for 1953, the population of 
Maryland is 2,343,001? 

Mr. MORSE. I will accept that fig- 
ure. 
Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator rea- 
lize that if the joint resolution is passed, 
if the giveaway program the Senator is 
fighting goes forward, the schoolchil- 
dren and the people of Maryland will 
lose $2,720,833,341.26? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that would be a 
terrible loss to the schoolchildren of 
Maryland. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has my distinguished 
friend been in the State of Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr, MORSE. The Senator refers to 
the State of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader. Oh, yes; I have been there 
many times. t 

Mr. LANGER. Itake it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has been in Boston. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; I have spoken 
there many times. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator rea- 
lize that, according to the World Al- 
manac for 1953, the population of Mas- 
sachusetts is 4,690,514? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator rea- 
lize that if the joint resolution is de. 
feated, and the Hill amendment is adopt- 
ed, the schoolchildren of Massachusetts 
will have the benefit of the sum of $5,- 
446,906,287.64? 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I am urg- 
ing prolonged debate on the joint reso- 
lution. I hope the people of Massa- 
chusetts will become aware of the tre- 
mendous loss they will suffer by reason 
of the passage of the pending measure: 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, if the 
joint resolution passes, there will be 
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given to the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida, the sum 
of $5,446,906,287.64. 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
the cross examination by the Senator 
from North Dakota; then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that the sum I have just stated will . 
go to those States if it-is taken away 
from the pepole of Massachusetts? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what would 
happen. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has been in the State 
of Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh yes; many times. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that, according to the World Alma- 
nac for 1953, the population of the State 
of Michigan is 6,371,766? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend know that in Wayne County, 
Mich., numerous riots have taken place? 

Mr.MORSE. Oh, yes; throughout the 
course of the history of Michigan. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that those riots were in part caused 
because there were not enough schools 
in Wayne County to take care of certain 
parts of the population? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
say that I am familiar with that situa- 
tion, but I am sure it must be so, other- 
wise the Senator from North Dakota 
would not have stated it. However, it 
simply illustrates the importance of our 
taking statesmanlike steps to protect the 
educational opportunities of the young 
people of America. That is why we are 
making the fight we are waging for the 
Hill amendment, That is why we be- 
lieve there ought to be prolonged debate 
on the subject, until the people have be- 
come aware, or at least have had an op- 
portunity to become aware, of the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend from Oregon realize that if the 
joint resolution passes, there will be 
taken from the people of Michigan, and 
given to the people of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida, the 
astounding sum of $7,399,2'76,985.16? 

Mr. MORSE. That certainly would be 
a terrible loss to expect those people to 
take. We certainly ought to do what 
we can to prevent it. That is why I 
think we ought to fight on in opposition 
to the joint resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER, Does my distinguished 
friend remember that he once taught in 
the University of Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; for practically 4 
years, 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator remember that the University of 
Minnesota, backed as it is by the mem- 
bers of the legislature, had a hard time 
getting enough money to expand the 
university, in order to become one of the 
great universities of the Middle West? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. It has always 
had its problems, but it is a great uni- 
versity. I think the University of Min- 
nesota is not only one of the greatest of 
State universities, but that it is one of 
the greatest universities of the Nation, 
whether State or private. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
realize that even in the days of a great 
administrator like Cyrus Northrup, the 
University of Minnesota was short of 
funds? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
realize that if the Hill amendment is 
adopted, and the major measure is de- 
feated, the schoolchildren of Minnesota 
will get the vast sum of $4,563,438,- 
208.58? 

Mr. MORSE. I know that the State 
of Minnesota sorely needs that money, 
and could put it to good use for edu- 
cational purposes, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that my 
friend has been in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. I bought some 
cattle down there a couple of years ago. 
Some fine cattle are raised in Missis- 
sippi. A couple of years ago I made a 
speech in Birmingham, Ala. From there 
I took my car and horse trailer to Smith- 
field, Miss., bought for myself 4 head of 
Devon cattle, and hauled them back to 
the farm of a friend in Maryland, where 
I spend most of my week ends. I had a 
fine trip through Mississippi. It was 
not the first time I had been to that 
State, but it was the first time I had 
been there in recent years. Great prog- 
ress is being made there. I think it 
would be too bad for Mississippi to lose 
any school funds that the Hill amend- 
ment might provide for it. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that the population of 
Mississippi, according to the 1953 World 
Almanac, is 2,178,914? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if the pending joint resolution, 
which he and I, together with other 
Senators who are joining us in this 
fight, are opposing, should pass, the peo- 
ple of Mississippi would lose to the peo- 
ple of Texas, Louisiana, California, and 
possibly Florida, the sum of $2,410,165,- 
671.64? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that would be 
awful. I think it would be an awful 
loss, in the true dictionary sense of the 
word “awful,” and that it ought to be 
prevented. That is why I think we 
should adopt the Hill amendment. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator believe that it would be 
tragic for the people of Mississippi to 
lose this vast sum of money for educa- 
tional purposes if the Hill amendment 
should not be agreed to? 

Mr. MORSE. Only the proprieties of 
the floor of the Senate cause me to use 
the word “tragic.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. A few moments ago 
the distinguished Senator stated that 
he went down to Mississippi to buy some 
cattle. May I ask to what State he went 
to get the famous horses he owns? 

Mr. MORSE. That covers a little 
geography—Wisconsin, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, California, Washington, 
Virginia, Maryland, and several other 
States which I do not recall at this mo- 
ment. I have been breeding horses for 
a quarter of a century—yes, longer than 
that. I have bought and sold large 
numbers of them. I have trained many 
of them. Isuppose I have bought horses 
in at least 10 States. As the Senator 
knows, knowing something about my 
hobby, I usually go and get them my- 
self, by car and trailer. When I sell 
one, I usually deliver it. I get a little 
more money that way—and I must 
watch the pennies. My activities in that 
line have given me some idea of the 
problems of some of the States from a 
little different angle than one would ex- 
pect in the case of a man in my position. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, 

Mr. LANGER. Iask the distinguished 
Senator if he did not find, in every one 
of the ten States in which he has bought 
horses, that the schools and schoolchil- 
dren could use more money for educa- 
tional purposes than they had at the 
time he was there? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not need to buy 
horses in those States to know that. I 
knew that as one who worked for a great 
many years in the field of education, I 
know that even the wealthiest State in 
the United States could well afford to 
spend more money in behalf of educa- 
tional facilities. I do not think there is 
any danger of our ever spending too 
much, because if there is anything on 
which the American taxpayer collects a 
dividend, it is the money he spends for 
education. We cannot measure the diyi- 
dends in percentages or dollars. 

Let me say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that, as one who has had some- 
thing to do with the granting of scholar- 
ships to young men and women who 
could not have afforded an education 
except for a scholarship grant, being 
more of a sentimentalist than I like to 
admit, when I see one of those young 
men or young women walk across the 
graduating platform and take his or her 
diploma, and realize that the education 
obtained by that young American would 
have been impossible except for a schol- 
arship grant, I am frequently moved to 
an emotional state, I am convinced that 
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what we need to do is to invest more 
money in scholarships so that more 
American boys and girls who have the 
mental capacity for an education may 
receive one. 

How are we going to get the Ameri- 
can people to realize more fully than 
I fear they presently realize that one of 
the races in which we must always be 
far ahead, so far as a race with Russia 
is concerned, is in the training and edu- 
cation of American youth, and the de- 
velopment of the intellectual skills, in- 
ventive genius, and mechanical ability 
of American youth, We are not. going 
to keep ahead of her in population. The 
superiority we shall have over Russian 
manpower will not be the superiority 
of numbers, but the superiority of train- 
ing, if we are statesmanlike and far- 
seeing enough to make the investment 
in educational opportunities which the 
Hill amendment, for example, would 
make possible. 

I will never apologize for any vote I 
cast in the Senate to increase appro- 
priations for the benefit of the educa- 
tional opportunities of American youth, 
because education happens to be a tre- 
mendously important national asset. I 
do not care from what angle we look 
at it, whether we look at it from the 
angle of defense, from the standpoint 
of economic and industrial develop- 
ment, or merely from the standpoint of 
the human cultural values the impor- 
tance of which we ought to recognize in 
making it possible for more and more 
of our youth to enjoy better living. 

If I should once get started on the 
question of the duty—and I mean duty 
not only of the Congress but of the 
peope—to provide better educational 
opportunities for the boys and girls of 
this country, I could talk until I 
cropped, and that would take a long 
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I do not know what we can do to 
make the American people see the im- 
portance and relationship of the statis- 
tics which the Senator from North Da- 
kota has been bringing out in his cross 
examination of me. Those statistics 
have an important relationship to the 
welfare of our people and the preserva- 
tion of their property rights in the 
natural resources of our country. In 
his typically enlightened and liberal ap- 
proach to the problem the Senator from 
North Dakota is standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the little band of liberals 
in the Senate who are fighting the give- 
away program represented in the joint 
resolution. 

The Senator from North Dakota may 
leave the Chamber suddenly, before I 
have an opportunity to thank him in his 
presence. I wish to say that I am deeply 
indebted to him for the cross-examina- 
tion he has given to me during the past 
few minutes. He has brought out some 
vital statistics. This is the stuff of 
which the opposition to the joint resolu- 
tion is made. This is the kind of evi- 
dence and data which causes us to fight 
as we are now fighting, in the hope 
that in some way, somehow, the light of 
reason will strike the country, and the 
people will make known the fact that 
they do not want the Hill amendment 
defeated. I want to thank the Senator 
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from North Dakota for his great contri- 
bution to my speech. If he has any 
more questions that he would like to 
ask of me, I shall be very glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon believe that if all this 
money from the oil were to go to the 
Federal Government, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be able to take much 
better care of the veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. MORSE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon agree that if everyone of 
the States that I have enumerated which 
are being deprived of this money were 
to receive it they would be able to give 
every veteran of World War II a $10,000 
home as a gift, and still have money left 
over? 

Mr. MORSE. Iwas not aware of that 
statistical breakdown. But is it not fan- 
tastic? Is it not a dramatic statistic? 
Is it not a fact that ought to cause not 
only the people of this country but our 
colleagues in the Senate to ponder the 
subject anew before approval is given to 
the joint resolution pending before the 
Senate, and before rejection is made of 
the Hill amendment? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, wil’ the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that the dis- 
tinguished Senator is aware of the sad 
condition of the public highway system 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. If my colleagues were to 
drive across the country as frequently as 
I do, with a horse trailer behind my car, 
I think they would admit that I am a 
pretty good witness on the question of 
the highways, certainly of a large section 
of the transcontinental highway system 
across America. I have completed the 
first leg of my eighth round trip between 
Eugene, Oreg., and Washington, D. C., 
with a Ford automobile and a horse 
trailer carrying 1 or 2 horses, and some- 
times other forms of livestock. I know a 
little about the need for highway im- 
provement. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
that the distinguished former Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Bulkley, the predecessor 
of the present Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], introduced a bill providing for a 
5-lane highway east and west and 4-lane 
highway north and south across this 
great country? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware of that 
fact. I assure the Senator from North 
Dakota that I would have supported the 
bill if I had been a Member of the Senate 
at the time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon remember that the distinguished 
former Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bulkley, 
was nicknamed “Honest”? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I recall it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the measure was not 
passed, even before World War II, be- 
cause it was said there was not enough 
money in the Treasury? 

Mr. MORSE. I know it was not 
passed. It was a mistake not to pass it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that even if a part of the money 
that is affected by the pending measure 
should go to California, Texas, Louisiana, 
and possibly Florida, and if the money 
should not be used in accordance with 
the Hill amendment, it might place a 
great burden on the people all over the 
country, especially on the farmers of 
America? 

ë Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that a 
part of that money could be used, I ask 
my distinguished friend, for farm-to- 
market roads? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and they are very 
much needed. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask my friend 
whether they are not needed in every 
township of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
every time a citizen pays a toll in driving 
over what is supposed to be a free sys- 
tem of highways, that the tolls could be 
eliminated from one end of America to 
the other, and the highways of the 
United States would be free, as the Con- 
stitution provides? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question 

Mr, LANGER. Is it not true, may I 
ask my distinguished friend, that if the 
money were to go into the Treasury, 
assuming that the Hill amendment is not 
adopted, the money would pay a large 
part of the national debt of America? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Let me say, Mr. 
President, that someone had better start 
thinking about paying off the national 
debt. As the Senator from North Da- 
kota knows, ever since I have been in 
the Senate, year after year, I have been 
pointing to it on the floor of the Senate, 
and I have been offering legislation 
which sought to make payments on the 
national debt far above any amount we 
have been paying. I have been trying 
to point out that we have no right in 
our generation to shirk our responsibil- 
ity for economic sacrifice and to make 
payments on the debt, so that we will 
not leave to future generations of Amer- 
icans the debt obligation which we in- 
curred, at least the tremendous amount 
that it presently is. 

Yet, what are we doing under this 
administration? We are increasing the 
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interest on Government bonds, so that 
the bankers and the insurance compan- 
ies.and the big investors who own large 
blocks of the bonds can collect their 
tribute off the backs of the little taxpay- 
ers of America. We are placing on all 
American boys and girls for decades 
ahead an increased national debt, be- 
cause in our time—and let us be frank 
about it—the moneyed interests of 
America are not patriotic enough to buy 
bonds at low-interest rates. They are 
saying to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, “You have got to give us a better 
interest rate or we will not fioat Gov- 
ernment bonds.” That is what they are 
saying. They are getting by with it, too. 

Does the Senator from North Dakota 
know what the President should have 
done? He should have smacked them 
down in a couple of nationwide radio: 
broadcasts to the people. He should 
have said, “I am not going to put a 
dollar sign on the patriotism of anyone. 
I am now calling upon those who can 
afford to buy bonds to buy them at a low 
interest rate, and keep the national debt 
down.” It should not be increased by 
the hundreds of millions of dollars 
Eisenhower has already increased it as 
a result of his failure to exercise the 
leadership he ought to have exercised, 
to stop the raid made by the increased 
interest-rate proposal, thus increasing 
the debt for future generations of Amer- 
icans. At the same time American boys 
are dying in Korea. Who is going to give 
them a higher interest rate? 

Mr. President, listen to the phony and 
fallacious alibi argument the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the other Eisen- 
hower spokesmen are making in trying 
to rationalize or alibi the raid on the 
Public Treasury. They say it is anti- 
inflationary. In other words, they raise 
the interest rate and say to do so is anti- 
inflationary. What about it is anti- 
inflationary? As I said to the Senator 
from Florida some time ago, there is a 
slight anti-inflationary effect in the in- 
creased interest rate, but that could 
easily have been provided by the solidi- 
fication of a larger quantity of cash and 
the purchase of more bonds at a lower 
interest rate for investment in the de- 
fense needs of the country, because in- 
vestments in such goods in and of them- 
selves. are anti-inflationary, in the sense 
that they are not consumer goods. The 
solidification of the cash in the direc- 
tion of expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for defense needs and the 
skimming off of the surplus cash and 
placing it into Government bonds, is 
what is anti-inflationary. 

But to say that tribute must be paid 
to a group of wealthy investors, in or- 
der to get them to perform their patri- 
otic duty in helping check inflation, is a 
shocking thing. However, it is what we 
must expect under this administration. 

Of course I received a great deal of 
criticism the morning after the election, 
when I said that the candidate for the 
office fooled the people and won the 
election. Isaid the people allowed them- 
selves to be fooled, and lost the election. 

But now in the national interest the 
time has come to close ranks and to sup- 
port anything that President Eisen- 
hower proposes that is in the public in- 
terest, and to oppose vigorously anything 
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he proposes that is not in the public 
interest. 

So far, on the basis of that formula, 
I have found myself in opposition to 
almost everything he has proposed, al- 
though the other day I had some hope 
as the result of the thrilling speech 
he made on foreign policy. I think that 
speech was his first act of statesman- 
ship during his administration. Before 
I conclude my committee report late to- 
night, I shall report on the first 90 days 
of the Eisenhower administration, as I 
view the situation. The report is not a 
favorable one, I may say. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that the cor- 
respondence the Senator from Oregon 
has with aged persons who receive pen- 
sions of $30, $40, $50, or $60 a month is 
much like the correspondence I have 
with such persons. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Oregon find that those persons 
are having a difficult time in trying to 
live, when they receive pensions of only 
$30, $40, $50, or $60 a month? Does not 
the Senator from Oregon find that many 
of those persons are hungry and are 
having a very difficult time to live? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Certainly that is 
the kind of correspondence I am receiv- 
ing. That is why the Senator from 
North Dakota, myself, and the rest of 
the little band of liberals in the Senate 
have been fighting for some years now 
for a fair “break” for the pensioners, a 
fair “break” for the aged, a fair “break” 
for those who have been caught with a 
depreciating dollar and without pensions 
that permit them to live lives of health 
and decency. It is to our national shame 
that such a condition exists. 

However, the trouble with so many 
persons is that until something hits 
them personally, they are prone to think 
only of their own selfish interests. I 
know that is a human frailty; but I also 
know that the obligation of statesman- 
ship which we owe our people is that 
as we serve here in the Senate, we should 
dare to take the stand our little band 
of liberals has been taking on this en- 
tire matter, namely, the stand of doing 
for all the people what needs to be done 
in. their best interests. 

But I shall continue to do it, regard- 
Jess of the political consequences; and I 
shall continue to support the great Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
in the fight he has been making for the 
so-called poor people and pensioners. 
I am glad he asked that question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
from Oregon remember that at a time 
when the cost of living had risen nearly 
35 percent, a few years ago, some of us 
tried to have increased allowances made 
to the old-age pensioners, but that the 
best we were able to obtain for them was 
$5 a month additional? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. We were 
rather sad after that action, but that 
was the best we could do, 
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Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield further to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon remember that that was before 
World War II? Does he not remember 
that the statement was made that the 
Nation could not afford to provide more 
than $5 a month additional for those 
persons? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon remember that it was said that 
the plan we proposed would cost $2 bil- 
lion a year, and would bankrupt the 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. I remember that, too. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, re- 
member the bill for aid to the blind, that 
some of us introduced? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. As I re- 
call, I joined in the introduction of that 
bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon further remember that we tried 
to have books published in Braille sent 
through the post offices? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. However, 
there was not much success in that effort. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon remember that our effort in that 
connection was to have such books sent 
to blind persons, so as to enable them to 
read by using their fingers? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon remember the reception that bill 
received on the floor of Congress at that 
time some 6 years ago? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember. But that 
was because we did not have any physi- 
cally blind person in the Congress—or at 
least, not in the Senate. On the other 
hand, we had a lot of shortsighted Mem- 
bers. 

Of course, that is the trouble, namely, 
the shortsightedness of so many politi- 
cians. They cannot seem to look beyond 
the next election; they do not seem to be 
able to raise their sights into the next 
century. They simply will not take time 
to realize that, in connection with the 
great pieces of legislation we handle, 
what we do in our generation in respect 
to many pieces of legislation has terrific 
repercussions for decades and decades to 
come, and sometimes for centuries to 
come. 

That is exactly what will happen in 
the entire field of the natural-resources 
legislation with which I believe we shall 
be confronted in the Senate at this ses- 
sion of Congress and at the next ses- 
sion, under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

That leads me to state that after the 
Senator from North Dakota gets through 
cross-examining me, I shall resume the 
discussion of the filibuster matter, for I 
have not finished discussing it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon remember the time 
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when we tried to have maternity pay 
provided for the women employees of 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; I remember 
that. I remember when the Senator 
from North Dakota, made that attempt. 
Of course, at first those who were in the 
opposition tried to treat facetiously the 
proposal the Senator from North Dakota 
made in that connection. Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota remember that? 

Those who opposed his proposal 
seemed to think the Senator from North 
Dakota was having fun, until they lis- 
tened to the penetrating speech he made. 
I remember his speech very well indeed. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay a tribute 
to the Senator from North Dakota. He 
told the Senate that, after all, birth is 
a natural process, and that it is not un- 
common among married Government 
employees, and should not be. He said 
he thought we should take some cogni- 
zance of it, and should recognize that, 
in the field of American industry, ma- 
ternity benefits are now a part of many 
collective-bargaining contracts, and that 
we should at least show for the moth- 
ers who are among the employees of the 
Federal Government, the same consid- 
eration, by way of maternity benefits, 
that is shown in industry. 

However, the Senator from North 
Dakota did not get very far with his 
proposal. He at least sobered some in 
the opposition, and changed their 
rather humorous, facetious attitude 
about it. But we did not get anywhere 
with it, did we? I cannot ask the Sen- 
ator a question, but the Senator can ask 
me a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator remember that in the course of 
the debate, it was shown that every 
civilized country in the world, except the 
United States of America, provided ma- 
ternity benefits for female employees? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember that the 
Senator pointed that out. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that I mentioned Yugoslavia 
and Japan? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember the Sen- 
ator mentioned a number of countries, 
I could not honestly say I remember 
those particular ones. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. If I were to say to 
my distinguished friend that every civi- 
lized country in the world except the 
United States provides maternity bene- 
fits for female Federal employees, would 
he accept that statement? 

Mr, MORSE. Yes. We brought that 
out in the debate. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that I stated that a woman 
working for the government in Eng- 
land receives 4 weeks’ pay before the 
birth of a child, and 4 weeks’ pay after- 
ward? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam familiar with that 
line of argument. 

Mr. LANGER. And is the Senator 
familiar with the further fact that in 
Germany such workers are allowed 70 
days’ pay? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not recall the 70 
days, but I know it is substantial. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member that, when informed of. that 
fact, every single doctor called before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, except those from the Army and 
Navy, testified in favor of the measure 
which was being considered by the com- 
mittee, stating that it should be passed, 
not for the benefit of the mother, but for 
the benefit of the child? 

Mr. MORSE. I remember that. Let 
me say something about the doctors for 
the Army and the Navy. I am always 
surprised at the kind of testimony we 
sometimes get from the personnel of the 
Military Establishment in regard to any 
piece of legislation which would benefit 
the people of the country as a whole, 
when the personnel of the Military Es- 
tablishment are already receiving the 
same benefits. It is a strange contem- 
plation. I noticed that over the years 
while I was a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I recall that I was a 
little surprised, my service as a member 
of that committee, at the attitude of 
the Army and Navy doctors. When one 
stops to think of the benefits accruing 
to the families of the military personnel, 
it is rather shocking that the Army and 
Navy doctors would not support a meas- 
ure to give similar benefits to the rest 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I take 
it that my distinguished friend has been 
in the State of Missouri? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; many times. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact, as shown by the 1953 
World Almanac, that the population of 
the State of Missouri is 3,954,653? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that if the pending measure 
is passed, it will take from the people of 
Missouri and give to the people of the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, California, 
and possibly Florida, the sum of $4,592,- 
380,342.78, based upon the estimate of 
$175 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a terrible 
loss for the people of Missouri to suffer, 
and I think it unnecessary. If we are 
successful in getting the Hill amend- 
ment agreed to, they would not suffer 
that loss. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that upon 
some of his trips from his home in the 
State of Oregon to the city of Washing- 
ton, my distinguished friend has traveled 
to the State of Montana. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, many times. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that according to the 1953 
World Almanac the population of the 
State of Montana is 591,024? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if the pending measure is passed, 
under its provisions, there will be taken, 
from the people of Montana, and given 
to the people of the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, California, and possibly Flor- 
ida, the sum of $686,332,530.23? 
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Mr. MORSE. On the basis of the 
other statistics which the Senator has 
been placing in the Recorp through his 
excellent questions, I would say, that 
figure would not surprise me a bit. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that the sum of $686,332,- 
530.23 is almost one-half the assessed 
valuation of the State of Montana? 

Mr. MORSE. I had not realized that, 
but I suggest that that is a tremendous 
loss for the people of Montana to be 
called upon to take under the pending 
measure. What a shame it is that they 
cannot have the benefits to be provided 
by the Hill amendment. It is an awful 
thing to think about the loss the school- 
children of the State of Montana are go- 
ing to suffer for decades to come be- 
cause the possibility seems to be that 
we will not be able to have the Hill 
amendment agreed to. That is why I 
am fighting against the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has been in the State 
of Nebraska many times? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I have. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, whom I am happy 
to call my friend, realize that, according 
to the World Almanac for 1953, the pop- 
ulation of Nebraska is 1,325,510? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept the figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my friend realize 
that if the pending measure is passed, 
there will be taken from the pockets of 
the people of Nebraska and placed in the 
pockets of the people of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida, the 
staggering sum of $1,539,261,742.60? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is wrong to 
cause the people of Nebraska to suffer 
that loss. That is why I am fighting 
this proposed legislation. If we let this 
measure go through, it will cost the peo- 
ple of Nebraska the staggering sum to 
which the Senator from North Dakota 
has just referred. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 


question? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 
Mr. LANGER. I take it my distin- 


guished friend has often passed through 
the State of North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. I am glad to 
see the two Senators from North Da- 
kota on the floor at this time. I went 
into North Dakota and South Dakota 
about 25 years ago. I was run out of 
Verdon, S. Dak. That was the year 
when the “Wobblies,” the IWW’'s had 
taken over the harvest fields of the Da- 
kotas. That was the year when one had 
to get on a freight train in order to go 
anywhere. That was the way to travel. 
People just got on freight trains, and 
no attempt was made to kick anyone off 
the trains. I got into Verdon, S. Dak., 
and was with a young fellow whom I had 
picked up. I have not thought of him 
for 25 years until this minute. His name 
was Walter Hagner. He lived some- 
where around Aberdeen, S. Dak. Walter 
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and I went into the post office. I went 
in to mail a letter. I had a sweetheart 
at that time, and I was mailing a letter 
to her. She later became Mrs. Morse. 

One of the “Wobblies” came up to me 
and said, “Let me see yout card.” Isaid, 
“What do you mean? I donot have any 
card.” I was a kid just out of college. 
I did not know what he was talking 
about. 

He said, “Are you not a member of 
the IWW?” I said, “No; and I do not 
intend to be, either.” It was a mistake 
to say that I did not intend to be a 
member. I am sure that if I had not 
been in the Federal post-office lobby 
there would have been a little bit of 
mayhem committed on the now junior 
Senator from Oregon, because the man 
used language that we westerners do 
not like to take. But discretion was the 
better part of valor at that time, because 
it was perfectly evident that the “Wob- 
blies” had taken over the town so far 
as the labor supply was concerned. I 
knew very well that if I did not keep my 
mouth shut and start moving, I probably 
would not be able to use my mouth, 
They were charging a dollar for a mem- 
bership card, and I refused to buy a 
card. With a cloud of profanity he or- 
dered me out of town, and I knew he 
meant it. Walter Hagner knew the sit- 
uation, as he was from the general local 
area. He was urging me to hasten my 
departure from the post office, because 
he said afterward, “I do not think you 
know how closely you came to being 
beat up, even in the post office.” 

As we went down the post-office steps 
there was a farmer or a rancher there, 
who said to us out of the corner of his 
mouth, while walking alongside of us, 
“Keep walking down the main street, 
right out of town, and I will pick you up.” 

That is the way I left that town. We 
went out a couple of miles, and the farm- 
er came along and picked us up. He 
asked us if we wanted a job, and we said 
we did. H2 was paying 75 cents an hour 
to his harvest crew. That was a terrific 
wage, for me; I had never seen such a 
thing. I received 50 cents extra a day 
for handling a team. I had to get up a 
little earlier to take care of the team 
and get out with the crew. There were 
only four or five of us in the crew of 
some thirty men who did not belong to 
the IWW. 

The farmer said to me, “My crew is in 
charge of a ‘wobbly’ from Chicago whom 
we call Shy; he is a tough guy, but do 
not pay any attention to his bluster. 
You will be all right.” 

I said, “I am not going to join the 


‘wobblies’.” Hagner said he would not 
join them. The farmer said, “You do 
not have to.” 


We were introduced to Shy. He said, 
“Have you fellows got cards?” We said, 
“No.” He said, “Why haven't you?” 
We said we did not believe in joining the 
organization, that we did not think we 
had to join it. I said, “Shy, what are 
you working here for, for only 75 cents 
an hour, when all the members of your 
organization in Verdon are striking for 
$1 an hour?” He said, “If they want it, 
that is their right. We are going to get 
more Lefore we get through.” 
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So I went to work and Shy was assigned 
to my wagon. He ran the crew. Talk 
about working rules and conditions. 
When we pulled up to unload at the 
separator there had to be another wagon 
just pulling up to unload, and we had to 
sit there until that load was unloaded. 
Then we had to have sandwiches in the 
middle of the morning, and sandwiches 
in the middle of the afternoon. Talk 
about working rules. That was luxury 
to me. I had never heard of anything 
like that. 

Everything went well until I was given 
a 3-year-old colt to drive in my team. 
We broke the colt. I had broken colts 
with my dad. Although Shy was a little 
angry about breaking the colt, we had 
to break it because one of the horses had 
died of a sunstroke. It dropped in the 
traces one afternoon. Senators from 
that section of the country know that in 
South Dakota and in North Dakota it 
can get very hot. So the only horse left 
was the 3-year-old colt. I received an 
extra 50 cents for breaking it. 

Everything went fine until one after- 
noon, when I was on the belt side of the 
separator and we were about half un- 
loaded, the belt broke. I do not have to 
tell the Senators from North Dakota 
what the result is when the belt on a 
steam-operated threshing machine 
breaks down and the belt goes back to 
the engine. It was like a million pistol 
shots merged into one. Poor Shy went 
off the back end of the wagon and I went 
down into the bottom of the rack and 
crawled back to the rein brace and got 
the reins and proceeded to circle the field 
with the horses at a dead run and the 
wagon half loaded, except that bundles 
were falling off as we made our turns. 

Well, it provided quite a little show. 
Everybody took it in good humor. The 
crew waved their hats as we went by, or 
as I went by. Shy saw nothing funny 
about it, I discovered afterward. Fi- 
nally he got the team stopped. We went 
back and got the belt repaired. They 
held the horses while we unloaded and 
went on with our work. Shy was insist- 
ing that they go down and find some old 
horses, no more colts. One of them did 
go and buy another horse. It was an old 
plug. It was there the next day, and we 
went ahead and operated the thresher. 
We had a suspicion, but we never found 
it to be a fact. I never had to join the 
IWW, but I am satisfied that Shy never 
lost his commission, because I am satis- 
fied that the operator of that machine 
paid a commission to Shy for the non- 
members, so that Shy got his commis- 
sion, which was what he was interested 
in. 
One other thing about that story. I 
have stated that he said we would get 
money. We got into a rainy spell for 4 
or 5 days. This was before the end of 
the season, when we moved up into 
North Dakota. 

Shy said, “I guess we had better move 
on and get up into the North Dakota 
harvest while the jobs are being given.” 

Of course, that poor contract thresher 
in South Dakota would have been left in 
a fine fix, but Shy was the boss. No one 
wanted to challenge his jurisdiction over 
the crew, let alone this kid out of col- 
lege, let me tell you, because one night I 
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saw him beat up a young South Dakota 
swain who vowed he would beat Shy’s 
time with the daughter of the cook. 
That satisfied most people. We did not 
want to have any fistic argument with 
Shy. He had demonstrated he could 
take care of himself. So we entered 
into some collective-bargaining nego- 
tiations, the like of which I have never 
seen since. I have been in many col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations, but this 
was one for the books. 

Shy said, “We are leaving tomorrow.” 

The contract thresher, the poor South 
Dakota farmer, said, “You can’t do that, 
I have these contracts I have to finish. 
This rain will be over in 2 or 3 days.” 

Shy said, “I don’t know when it will be 
over. We are losing money. The only 
condition on which we will remain is 
that we get a dollar an hour per man, 
figured for every hour that he has 
worked.” 

Well, the contract thresher had to 
take the offer. So Shy worked for him 
supposedly all the season for 75 cents an 
hour, and then finally got his dollar an 
hour anyway. 

As I have said, that was the summer 
when the Wobblies took over the harvest 
fields of the West. I moved on into the 
great State of the two Senators from 
North Dakota—and it is a great State. 
I followed the threshing rigs there. It 
was then almost time for college to be- 
gin. I followed the threshing rigs for a 
little more than 2 weeks in North Da- 
kota, and then I went back to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. I have always had 
a very warm and affectionate place in my 
heart for North Dakota ever since. 

I worked for a very wise North Dakota 
farmer, who said, “I am going to take 
you down to the train, and I am going to 
send your money to Madison, Wis., by 
way of a certified check to a bank there, 
because if I pay you here you will never 
leave North Dakota with any money. It 
will be taken away from you.” 

Those were the days when, if a guy 
was paid off, he wanted to keep his 
money, and I was one who did, because 
I needed it for school expenses; but, as 
the Senators from North Dakota, who 
know something about the harvest crews 
of those days, are well aware, the money 
had a tendency to circulate until it 
finally ended in a few hands. There was 
a variety of devices by which it got into 
afew hands. Playing poker was the oc- 
cupation of the night for many of the 
men. In fact, I have often wondered 
how they could have worked the next 
day. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at the moment. I 
am relating these experiences to the dis- 
tinguished Senators from North Dakota, 
because a question by one of them 
brought back memories of my experi- 
ences in that State. 

Well, that North Dakota rancher was 
one of my greatest benefactors by rea- 
son of his sagacity and wisdom, for he 
saw to it that my money got back to 
Madison, Wis., by means of a certified 
check, rather than take a chance on 
having me hit on the head and having 
the money taken out of my pockets, 
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Yes; I know North Dakota as a great 
State, and as being the home of great 
people. But they would have to be great, 
The fact that they send two such dis- 
tinguished Senators to Congress shows 
what great people they are. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator recol- 
lect whether at the time the farmer told 
him he would send the check to Madison, 
Wis., because otherwise someone might 
take it away from him, he had a neigh- 
bor there by the name of Henry Lindon? 

Mr. MORSE, No; I just do not recall. 

Mr. LANGER, The Senator does not 
recollect that? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not recall it. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
know that, according to the 1953 World 
Almanac, the population of North Da- 
kota was 619,636? 

Mr. MORSE. I will accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator realize that if the pending joint 
resolution shall be passed, there will be 
taken out of the pockets of the people 
of North Dakota the sum of $719,558,- 
501.36, which will be placed in the pock- 
ets of the people of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and possibly Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware of that 
figure, but that figure removes any pos- 
sible question—I never had the question, 
anyway—and makes it perfectly clear 
why the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota is fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
me in opposition to the Holland joint 
resolution and for the Hill amendment, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
that if the Hill amendment is not adopt- 
ed, the school children of the State of 
North Dakota will lose that vast sum of 
$719,558,501.36? 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly am not sur- 
prised at that figure, because it is in ac- 
cordance with the figures which the Sen- 
ator has been citing to me for some time, 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know, further, that the total 
assessed valuation of North Dakota, on 
a 50-percent basis, is only a trifle over 
$1,100,000,000? 

: ee MORSE. I was not aware of that 
act. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. My distinguished 
friend has been in the State of Nevada, 
I take it. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. I have a sis- 
ter-in-law living in Carson City. That 
is quite a place, too. I have a good many 
friends all over the State of Nevada. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I forgot to ask the 
Senator one question about North Da- 
kota. Will he yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to know if the 
Senator ever saw a prettier sunset any- 
where in the world than in the State of 
North Dakota? 
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Mr. MORSE. I must be honest. I 
have seen some beautiful sunsets in 
North Dakota, but I cannot stand here 
and ‘say where I saw the most beautiful 
sunset in my life. Suppose we simply 
agree that I saw some very beautiful 
ones in North Dakota. 

Of course, the beauty of a sunset to the 
individual is, I think, often determined 
by what he is doing at the time. I have 
seen some beautiful sunsets under some 
very interesting circumstances. That 
kind of circumstance never existed for 
me in North Dakota, because I was work- 
ing all the time in the harvest fields, and 
there was no romance within my experi- 
ence in North Dakota. But in the ab- 
sence of romance, I saw some beautiful 
sunsets in North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator realize that, according to the 
1953 World Almanac, there were 160,083 
persons in Nevada? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that, if this measure passes, there 
will be taken away from those 160,083 
persons the sum of $185,893,984.58, based 
upon the estimate of $175 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware that 
that was the figure, but I am willing to 
accept that figure, and I state again that 
that is another reason why this joint 
resolution should be defeated. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
that, according to the World Almanac in 
1953, there were 533,242 people in the 
State of New Hampshire? 

Mr. MORSE. I will accept that figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that if this measure is 
passed there will be taken out of the 
- pockets of the people of New Hampshire 
- $619,232,604.92? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware that 
that was the figure, but is it not a terrible 
figure representing what the people of 
that State would lose? Is it not terrible 
that Senators should be supporting a 
measure which would result in such a 
tremendous loss to the people of that 
great State? I offer no apologies for 
standing here shoulder to shoulder with 
the Senator from North Dakota in op- 
position to a measure which would have 
that effect. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that even 
if the Hill amendment should not pass, 
the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire and of all the other States could 
-use that money for the blind and the 
aged, for doubling teachers’ salaries, for 
building fine roads, and for a variety of 
other purposes which would make the 
State a better place in which to live, 
for the rank and file of the people, the 
common man? 

Mr. MORSE. They should have that 
right guaranteed them, in view of the 
fact that on three different occasions the 
Supreme Court said that they have the 
paramount interest in this great natural 
resource, 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
€enator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER, Is it not true that the 
very same interests which want to re- 
verse the three decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were praising 
the Supreme Court to the skies only a 
few short weeks ago because it had ruled 
against the seizure of private property 
by the then President of the United 
States? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. Earlier this 
afternoon I discussed at some length how 
mistaken they were in their analysis of 
the Steel case. Before morning I may 
discuss it again. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator think it is an anomaly 
that the same big railroad interests and 
steel interests which brought the case in 
protest against the seizure of their prop- 
erty, and praised the Supreme Court, are 
stating at the present time in some of 
the leading newspapers that after all the 
Supreme Court is not quite so good? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is very kind 
and generous in describing the adjectives 
they used. 

They are very critical of the Supreme 
Court. I have not yet started my speech 
on the joint resolution, I think it is pretty 
good. I worked hard on it. When I get 
to it, in a few hours—because I have not 
yet finished my committee report, hav- 
ing many more committee items to dis- 
cuss—I intend to discuss the attitude of 
the interests toward the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 
I do not want to deprive the distin- 
guished Senator of his time in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. MORSE. My time is the Sena- 
tor’s. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
some further questions. I do not wish to 
interfere with the Senator’s discussion 
of his committee report. 

Mr. MORSE. There is plenty of time 
for that. I say to my friend from North 
Dakota in all seriousness that this is one 
of the most important contributions 
made in this debate of 4 weeks. The 
Senator from North Dakota is bringing 
to the people of the country the facts 
about the loss to the people of the coun- 
try which would flow from the passage 
of the joint resolution. He is pointing 
out by these vital statistics the great 
damage the joint resolution would do to 
the educational opportunities of Ameri- 
can boys and girls for many decades to 
come. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to wait until 
the Senator from North Dakota has com- 
pleted his cross examination. Then I 
shall yield with great pleasure to the 
cross examination of the Senator from 
Texas. I am a great believer in con- 
tinuity of the Recorp, so I shall finish 
with the Senator from North Dakota 
before I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Let me say that I am appalled—it is 
beyond my powers of comprehension 
that we could do to the boys and girls 
of America what we would do if 
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we were to defeat the Hill amend- 
ment. A little while ago I spoke 
about the importance of our keeping 
ahead of Russia in the education of our 
population. We cannot keep ahead of 
her in the quantity of our manpower. 
Consider the Hill amendment and the 
great educational facilities and opportu- 
nities it would provide. Think what it 
would do for generations of Americans 
yet to come. This is not imagination; 
this is not idealism; this is not fancy; 
this is inescapable fact. When I think 
of the physicists who would be lost to 
America for all time with the defeat of 
the Hill amendment; when I think of 
the chemists, the electrical engineers, 
and the other students of science who 
would be trained in those fields, in which 
we must keep ahead of Russia if we are 
to remain secure; when I think of the 
great loss which would result from the 
defeat of the Hill amendment; when I 
think of the college degrees which would 
be lost to thousands of American boys 
and girls as a result of the defeat of the 
Hill amendment, I pinch myself, I shake 
my head, to see if I cannot get rid of 
the terrible nightmare which the very 
thought of losing the Hill amendment 
stirs up. 

Mr. President, how can we, in light 
of our statesmanship responsibilities in 
the Senate, fail to adopt the great Hill 
amendment? It guarantees such great 
educational opportunities to American 
boys and girls who otherwise would 
never have such opportunities. 

Oh, Mr. President, do not tell me—be- 
cause you are wrong if you do—that they 
will get those opportunities anyway. 
They will not. Hundreds of them will 
not. The educational facilities and the 
physical facilities alone which would ac- 
crue from the Hill amendment are a tre- 
mendous inducement to American boys 
and girls. What does a good chemistry 
laboratory or a good physics laboratory 
or a good vocational training series of 
rooms in a consolidated high school out 
in a rural area of America, which would 
be made possible with the money that 
would be provided under the Hill amend- 
ment, mean by way of inducement and 
inspiration to American boys and girls? 
Which Senator on the floor can say that 
some great potential physicist or chem- 
ist, walking into a consolidated high- 
school building of approved facilities, 
made possible under the Hill amendment, 
in Podunk, at the crossroads of X State, 
might not get the inspiration that is the 
stuff that makes great scientists; or pro- 
duce for America and mankind as the 
result of the opportunities which the fa- 
cilities of a school building would give 
him, some great scientific finding or in- 
vention, which would raise the level of 
living for millions and millions of human 
beings; or solve some great scientific 
problem, which would relieve suffering, 
and possibly bring to an end some 
scourge of disease which has baffled the 
Scientists for centuries; or find a secret 
in a scientific formula, which would 
greatly strengthen the defense of this 
country and mean even more to our na- 
tional security than the atomic bomb 
itself? The atomic bomb is not the end, 
and the hydrogen bomb is not the end, 
of our discoveries in the field of destruc- 
tion for defense. Sometimes I wish I 
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could say it were. But that is not the 
way of science. 

Who knows what yet is to be discov- 
ered? Yet here we have an opportunity 
to vote for the Hill amendment, which 
creates opportunities in the field of edu- 
cation and scientific research and train- 


ing. 

Its potentialities stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

In the year 1953, believe it or not, Mr. 
President, history will record that a 
little band of liberals in the Senate had 
to plead for weeks for full hearing, for 
a complete disclosure of the significance 
and importance of the Hill amendment 
to the youth of America. 

Mr. President, I always hate to admit 
defeat, which is rather common to me 
these days, but I always hope that de- 
feat may be the foundation of greater 
victory. However, it looks as of now that 
we are fighting a losing battle on the 
Hill amendment. But we have not 
stopped fighting yet. 

As I said earlier today, I refuse to give 
up hope. There is still life in this little 
band of liberals. I have an idea that 
there is still a remote possibility that the 
country may be heard from. After the 
press gets through castigating us—and 
I say to my friend from North Dakota 
that he had better be ready, because he 
will certainly get it right in the neck dur- 
ing the next few days by misrepresenting 
and distorting the position we have taken 
in the prolonged debate, there may be 
another reaction. I hope so, at least. 

I think it will be a reaction of an 
awakened and aroused public opinion, 
impressed by such vital statistics as the 
Senator from North Dakota for the last 
hour or so has inserted in the RECORD 
through his questioning of me, as to the 
loss which the people of the country will 
suffer and the tremendous damage that 
will be done to the educational oppor- 
tunities of the American boys and girls 
for decades to come; impressed also by 
knowledge of the dangerous precedent in 
the whole field of natural resources, 
which the joint resolution would estab- 
lish; and impressed further by knowing 
of the great constitutional questions 
pregnant in the joint resolution, endan- 
gering the separation of powers doctrine, 
and by the fact that the joint resolution 
in principle has the specific application 
of La Follette’s old proposal, which I op- 
posed, as I said earlier, of having Con- 
gress overrule the United States Supreme 
Court when it does not like its decision 
and thereby make of Congress a super- 
supreme court. 

I must say that I am discouraged, but 
I have not given up hope. I hope that 
by such enlightenment as the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] has 
put in the Recorp in the last hour or 
hour and a half, through his cross ex- 
amination of me, the public will become 
wise to the bias of the press and will 
make very clear that it wants to get the 
facts and will go to work on the facts. 

Mr. President, would it not be wonder- 
ful if every family in the United States 
would sit down in their living rooms, 
tomorrow night, and would discuss the 
significance of the statistics the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has placed in 
the Recorp during the last hour, and 
would discuss the losses the American 
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people as a whole will suffer if this joint 
resolution is enacted into law, and would 
discuss the loss that American boys and 
girls would suffer if the Hill amendment 
were defeated? Would not that have an 
effect? If the American people would 
only stop and ponder that situation, 
there would be a marked effect. 

Of course, that reminds me of a point 
I discussed earlier this afternoon, 
namely, that I am so discouraged, these 
days, about the failure of the American 
people, during this period of—I do not 
know what to call it; “hysteria” is not 
an accurate word of description; it is 
almost an attitude of “I don’t care about 
anything except what affects my own 
selfish interests.” Of course, our people 
have previously gone through such 
stages, and have come out of them. 

The sad thing is that usually they 
come out of them after there has been 
much unnecessary suffering as a result 
of their apathy and their failure to live 
up to their citizenship responsibilities. 

This little band of liberals is trying to 
help the country avoid, if possible, the 
suffering which I think the American 
people will undergo in the next few 
years if they do not wake up and if they 
do not stop letting themselves be hood- 
winked by political soap salesmanship; 
if they do not stop falling for the line, 
“Big business will save you.” 

After all, when big business gets 
through with them, they will need to be 
saved, all right—but it will not be by big 
business. 

When the pendulum swings the other 
way, the little band of liberals in the 
Senate—whose members will not have 
changed their political principles in any 
way at all—will be likely to find itself, in 
that day of extremism, looking like re- 
actionaries, because we shall hold fast to 
the principles of representative govern- 
ment for which we are fighting in the 
Senate. 

Of course, one of those principles is 
that the natural resources of the United 
States belong to all the people of the 
Nation, and that the natural resources in 
the form of the oil under the present 
public domain belong to the people, not 
to the oil lobby. 

Does the Senator from North Dakota 
wish to ask me another question? 

Mr, LANGER. Will the Senator 
from Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon familiar with the 
platform that fighting Bob La Follette, 
Sr., had at the Cleveland, Ohio, Repub- 
lican convention a few years ago? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; Iam familiar with 
it. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
from Oregon remember that in that 
platform, Bob La Follette had 33 planks, 
as I recall. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not recall the ex- 
act number, but I know it was a long 
platform. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
from Oregon remember how Bob La 
Follette was booed at that convention, 
and that the so-called regular Repub- 
licans would barely let him speak, and 
that only one other State stood with Bob 
La Follette in that fight, and that was 
the State of North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and I remember 
how in 1924 the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] was 
fighting for old Bob La Follette. 

I also wish to say, now that the sub- 
ject has been brought up, that I know 
how Bob La Follette was castigated and 
misrepresented by the press. I know 
how .he was misrepresented by the As- 
sociated Press—for which I have no 
love, because I, too, have been castigated 
and damaged by it, unfairly. 

But I happen to have the document 
from which Bob La Follette read in his 
St. Paul, Minn., speech. He read 
the words of the document, and the 
words of that document cannot be rec- 
onciled with the Associated Press dis- 
patch which was issued. I refer to the 
dispatch which resulted in the serious 
Situation for old Bob La Follette that 
developed thereafter on the floor of the 
Senate. At that time charges of treason 
got into various editorials in the news- 
papers. 

I did not share Bob La Follette’s view 
on the war; but let me say that the 
Associated Press lied when it reported 
Bob La Follette’s St. Paul speech, and I 
have the manuscript from which he 
read. 

Sometime, when time permits, I shall 
finish the manuscript that I began a 
number of years ago, when I began, as 
a graduate student, to write a book about 
Bob La Follette. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon know that the 
senior Senator from North Dakota was 
on the platform with Bob La Follette, 
at St. Paul, when that speech was given? 
Does the Senator from Oregon know that 
I was there as attorney general of the 
State of North Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know. that. 
But perhaps the Senator. from North 
Dakota can tell me—well, Mr. President, 
I realize that under the rule, I cannot 
ask a question of the Senator from North 
Dakota, without prejudicing my right to 
the floor, 

Let me say, before I forget it—because 
some time I want the Senator from 
North Dakota to recall this matter to 
mind—that I have forgotten the name 
of the one-armed liberal Republican 
leader of the State of Minnesota who 
was also on the platform at that time, 
on the night of the La Follette speech, 
and who stood so valiantly with Bob La 
Follette during his days of tribulation, 
and who made such a glorious record in 
the history of progressive politics in his 
era. If at some time the Senator from 
North Dakota can recall that name, I 
wish he would inform me of it, because 
some day I am going to complete a study 
of the close associates of Bob La Follette, 
for I believe they are deserving of the | 
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kind of tribute that I should like to pay 
to them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. By any chance, is the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
thinking of John Lind, the former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE, Yes; that is the man. 
He was a great Governor, a great Pro- 
gressive, and a great liberal, too. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Oregon remembers that 
Mr. Lind was elected on the Democratic 
ticket, but with Republican votes, and 
became one of the great progressive gov- 
ernors in our history. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that I am not 
unfamiliar with being elected on the 
Republican ticket by a Democratic vote 
plus Independent Republican votes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the distinguished 
Senator ever been in the State of New 
Jersey? 

Mr. MORSE.. Oh, many times. I was 
in that State just the other day, and 
made a speech. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know that according to the 1953 
World Almanac, the State of New Jersey 
has a population of 4,835,329? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not surprised. I 
did not know the figure, but I accept 
that. 

Mr, LANGER. Does my distinguished 
friend realize that if the pending meas- 
ure is not defeated, the people of New 
Jersey are going to lose $5,650,074,154.54, 
which would be taken out of their 
pockets and put into the pockets of the 
people of Texas, Louisiana, California, 
and possibly Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish the Senators 
from New Jersey were here to hear the 
Senator from North Dakota say that. 
I think that is terrible. I think it is 
awful. That is why I am opposing the 
pending measure, and fighting for the 
Hill amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I am going to wait 
for my. good friend, the Senator from 
North Dakota, to finish with his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President, Iam 
not yielding for a point of order. 

Mr. DANIEL, I merely wanted to as- 
certain if I could get the source of the 
figures which are being used by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, so that we 
could follow them. We do not find them 
anywhere in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has stated 
them, and the Senator from Texas can 
read them in the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, has my 
friend ever been in the State of New 
Mexico? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. That is the State 
of my friend, CLINT ANDERSON. Now, 
there is a great man. Let me tell you, 
Mr. President, he was one of the greatest 
Secretaries of Agriculture the country 
ever had. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me conclude my 
statement about CLINT ANDERSON, I 
swear by that man. He is a great per- 
son, a man who stands by what he be- 
lieves, and believes that for which he 
stands, a man who places what he con- 
siders to be the welfare of his country 
above his personal, selfish interest. I will 
not talk about that, because it would not 
be proper for me to make any personal 
comment about the great physical cour- 
age of the Senator from New Mexico, 
but let me tell you, Mr. President, there 
is not a man in the Senate of the United 
States who, to my knowledge, has ever 
demonstrated greater physical courage 
than has the Senator from New Mexico, 
on occasions when his own consideration 
for himself was vigorously thrown out 
the window, when he only answered 
for himself the question, “What is my 
duty to my country?” I shall always 
be proud to have it said that CLINT AN- 
DERSON called me his friend. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it that my dis- 
tinguished friend has at various times 
been in the State of New York? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, I was up there last 
weekend. I made three speeches in New 
York. I told the people in those audi- 
ences what a great Senator, what a great 
liberal, the great HERBERT LEHMAN is. 

Mr. LANGER. Is my distinguished 
friend aware of the fact that, accord- 
ing to the 1953 World Almanac, the pop- 
ulation of New York State is 14,830,192? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I did not know that; 
but I accept the figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that if the pending measure 
is passed, there will be taken from the 
pockets of the people of New York, 
$17,221,708,761.92, this being based only 
on the estimated $175 billion worth of 
oil? 

Mr. MORSE, Of course, there is no 
other place from which it could be taken, 
except from the pockets of the people 
of New York. I think it is shameful. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if the Hill amendment is not 
agreed to, it will mean that the school 
children in New York State will lose this 
vast sum of money, and that the State 
will not have sufficient money, according 
to newspaper reports of the past, to give 
the children of that State the kind of 
education they are entitled to receive as 
American boys and girls? 

Mr. MORSE. It is cumulative evidence 
of the very persuasive and unanswerable 
evidence which the Senator has been 
putting into the Recorp now, for an 
hour and a half, showing how completely 
wrong it is for us, from the standpoint 
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of the welfare of our children, to defeat 
the Hill amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator at 
various times been in the State of North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I made a speech 
at Raleigh, N. C., a while back. It 
was a delightful occasion. I have also 
visited the great university at Chapel 
Hill, and have spoken there. The people 
of North Carolina are a very progressive 
people. I would take my chances in the 
State of North Carolina in a poll on the 
pending measure, or a referendum on it. 
I should be perfectly willing to take my 
chances, because after the kind of dis- 
cussion the Senator from North Dakota 
has so ably conducted here for the past 
hour and a half, I believe that when the 
people of North Carolina came to reflect 
upon the significance of the pending 
measure from the standpoint of the prin- 
ciples we have been presenting in this 
prolonged debate, by an overwhelming 
vote in a referendum they would vote, 
first, for the Hill amendment, or second, 
to defeat the pending measure. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 
I want to thank the distinguished Vice 
President, who has been presiding over 
this very difficult session, for the many 
courtesies he has extended to me. He 
understands, of course, that I am yield- 
ing at all times for a question only. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, has my 
distinguished friend ever been in the 
State of North Carolina? 

Mr. MORSE. We just talked about 
the State of North Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Has my distinguished 
friend ever visited in the State of Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, many times I have 
been in Ohio. I drive through Ohio 
everytime I come East or go West. Yes, 
yes, I know Ohio. For an outsider, I 
think I know Ohio very well. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that in 1953, according to 
the World Almanac, the population of 
Ohio is 7,946,627? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I heard that. I 
knew it was something over 7,000,000. 
Does the Senator from North Dakota 
know something about the sheep popula- 
tion of Ohio? I cannot ask the Senator 
a question, but, Mr.-President, do you 
know a question that floored me one 
night? I was out with a group of live- 
stock men. We had a little guessing 
contest as to the livestock populations 
of the various States, in terms of their 
ranking, as to which State had the 
largest cattle population, the largest hog 
population, the largest sheep population, 
and so on. The question was: Which 
State has the largest sheep population? 
I completely missed it. Oh, this was sev- 
eral years ago, but I presume the figure 
given then is still true, and I presume it 
was true as of that time. I accepted the 
claims of the livestock men, because they 
were experts in the field, and I was not. 
To my complete surprise, they stated 
that Ohio has the largest population of 
sheep among the States of the Union. 
That is because in Ohio on almost every 
farm, at least, it is a very common prac- 
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tice among Ohio farmers, to. have little 
flocks of so-called fence-row or hedge- 
row sheep, to clean up the fence rows 
and turn the sheep into the cornfields 
after the harvest, and so on and so 
forth. The flocks are small, 15, 20, 25, 
or 30; but if one keeps adding them up, 
and adding them up, the total is soon 
found to be far in excess of the total 
sheep population of. the so-called big 
sheep States of the West, where there 
are huge fiocks. There are not so many 
huge flocks in Ohio. In the West the 
flocks have great numbers of sheep in 
them, but there is a relatively small 
number of fiocks, so that the total num- 
ber of sheep in a western State does not 
begin to match the total number of sheep 
in Ohio. I thought the Senator from 
North Dakota would be interested in 
those statistics. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. Let us finish with Ohio. 
Has the Senator finished with Ohio? 

Mr. LANGER. Not quite. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the fact that in the 
State of Ohio, according to the 1953 
World Almanac, there is a population 
of 7,946,627? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept the figure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
realize that, if the pending measure 
should be passed, there will be taken out 
of the pockets of the people of Ohio, out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of Ohio, 
the sum of $9,228,100,070.02, and placed 
in the pockets of the people of Texas, 
California, Louisiana, and possibly Flor- 
ida, and that if the Hill amendment shall 
not be agreed to, it will mean that 
thousands of the schoolchildren may 
have to get along without the kind of 
education they would have had in the 
high schools and colleges, the kind of 
education already provided in a great 
many of the progressive States, in which 
there is provision for loans to students, 
the loans to be repaid after graduation? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I was not aware 
that the amount would be as large as 
that stated but that again shows how 
sound are the members of this little 
band of liberals, so castigated by the 
Washington Star editorial last night, and 
who will be castigated by other editorials 
in the days ahead—how sound we are 
in daring to stand up to fight the pend- 
ing measure, and to urge the adoption of 
the Hill amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon consider it rather foolish 
to read the editorials in the Washington 
Star and some of the other newspapers, 
editorials which attack him and some of 
the other liberal, progressive Senators? 

Mr. MORSE. Reading them helps to 
put me to sleep at night. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator not 
think he would be better off if he fol- 
lowed the example of the Senator from 
North Dakota, who never reads an op- 
position paper, even during a campaign? 

Mr. MORSE. I fear Iam more curious 
than the Senator from North Dakota. 
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Mr. LANGER. In any event, has the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon ever 
been in the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; and I may say 
to my friend, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], who is present 
in the Senate Chamber, that I have been 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that, according to the World 
Almanac for 1953, the population. of 
Oklahoma is 2,233,351? 

Mr. MORSE. I accept the figure. I 
was not aware of that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that if the 
pending measure is passed, it will take 
out of the pockets of the people of Okla- 
homa and place in the pockets of the 
people of California, Texas, Louisiana, 
and possibly Florida, $2,673,501,682.262 

Mr. MORSE. In the light of the edu- 
cation the Senator from North Dakota 
has given me as to devastating effects of 
the pending measure, I am not at all 
surprised at the figures he has just read 
to me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. I 
will give the Senator from North Dakota 
a rest by yielding to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
flower which the Senator is wearing in 
his lapel was given him by the children 
of Portland, Oreg., to express their ap- 
preciation for the valiant fight he is 
making against the pending measure? 

Mr. MORSE. Honestly, I am quite 
embarrassed by the Senator’s question. 
I cannot give a blanket affirmative state- 
ment as an answer to the question. I 
hope the Senator will understand my 
feeling. All I know about this beautiful 
flower is that its perfume is very re- 
freshing. I think it is more refreshing 
to me than is the carnation in the lapel 
of the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, Hoey]. I have worn the 
flower all day and it is now more fragrant 
than is the flower which the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] is wearing as 
she occupies the chair. 

Although I may seem to be a little 
facetious about it, it is a defense to cover 
up a very deep feeling I have about it 
because all I know about this flower, 
Madam President, is that I have just 
received a note, which was sent in to me, 
from Mrs. Cecil Oliver, of the A. F. of L. 
Teachers Union of Portland, Oreg., which 
note says: 

The sweetheart rose is a token from the 
children of Portland for whom you are 
pleading. 


I have also received a telegram which 
reads as follows: 

Sweetheart roses are a token from the 
children of Oregon to you who are pleading 
for their welfare today. The Oregon teach- 
ers also send their appreciation. 


That is from Cecil S. Oliver, vice presi- 
dent, American Federation of Teachers, 
Madam President, when I have re- 
ceived so many things in recent months 
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of a nature quite opposite from roses, I 
think it is rather touching to have this 
token of appreciation. I would cer- 
tainly be less than human if I did not ap- 
preciate receiving it from Mrs. Oliver 
in behalf, as she says, of the children of 
Oregon, because I think I may be per- 
mitted to say that in:my public life, not 
only as a person who taught in the field 
of education’ for 21 years, but as one 
who has fought consistently for the de- 
velopment of educational opportunities 
for our children, that no matter what 
gifts of appreciation I may receive in 
the future, no matter what honors, if 
any, may come to me, I know that noth- 
ing could possibly be more appreciated 
by me than is the rose which I am wear- 
ing in my lapel tonight. 

Coming to me at a time when the 
going is rough and tough, when misun- 
derstanding, misrepresentation, and 
misinformation concerning my course of 
action in the Senate are the order of 
the day, and when so many people want 
to believe what they read in the news- 
papers, and are not willing to go to the 
Recorp, it is rather reassuring, Madam 
President, to have this beautiful senti- 
ment expressed to me tonight by those 
who have sent me this rose, which I ac- 
cept not for myself, but which I ac- 
cept as a symbol of encouragement and 
confidence in behalf of the entire band 
of liberals in the United States Senate 
who are fighting in opposition to the 
Holland joint resolution, and are fight- 
ing for the Hill amendment, which 
would do so much good and bring such 
great educational opportunities, not only 
to the boys and girls of Oregon, but to 
the boys and girls throughout the entire 
United States. 

I shall say no more about that, except 
to let the Rzecorp show to Mrs. Oliver 
and those whom she represents my very 
deep, warm, and affectionate thanks. 

Mr, LANGER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, 

Mr, LANGER. I am not certain that 
I am correct in this statement, but it is 
my understanding that a similar rose 
was sent to the beloved wife of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not yet received 
that message, but if so, not only am I 
appreciative of that fact, but I am sure 
that Mrs. Morse will be as appreciative 
as I have indicated that I am grateful. 

Mr. LANGER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that, according to the World 
Almanac of 1953, the State of Oregon 
has a population of 1,521,341? 

Ts MORSE. I know that one very 
we 

Mr. LANGER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield further. 

Mr. LANGER. So tonight my distin- 
guished colleague is battling upon the 
floor of the Senate, is he not, to prevent 
the sum of $1,886,732,449.66 from being 
taken out of the pockets of his constit- 
uents, who have sent him here to rep- 
resent them and to represent all the peo- 
ple of the United States, in a position he 
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has filled so well? He is trying here to- 
night, is he not, to keep that money for 
the school children of Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what I 
am battling for. I am going to continue 
to battle for educational opportunities 
for the children of my State as long as 
I have the honor to serve in this posi- 
tion of public trust. 

My record in the United States Sen- 
ate on education bills speaks for itself. 
I always fought for legislation that 
would increase the educational oppor- 
tunities for American boys and girls 
when I was allowed to be a member of 
Senate committees, other than the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on which I have 
been reporting since noon today, and 
which report I am about. one-third of 
the way through, and when I have con- 
cluded that. I shall start my speech on 
the pending joint resolution. 

I remember that in the 1950 campaign 
an attempt was made to characterize me 
as a spendthrift. A tabulation was made 
of all the votes I cast for appropriations, 
‘The idea was to prove that I was a spend- 
thrift and a waster of the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Let me say that, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I yielded 
to no one in supporting and helping to 
be responsible for the saving of many 
millions of dollars. In fact, I saw on the 
floor of the Senate a moment ago, as he 
was leaving, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. JOHNSON], who 
was chairman of the subcommittee of 
which I was a member. As a result of 
our work, we brought in 43 unanimous 
reports of the Johnson subcommittee. ~ I 
am not at all afraid of successful contra- 
diction, because successful contradiction 
cannot. be made. 

In my judgment, in connection with 
those 43 reports of the Johnson subcom- 
mittee, the course of action we followed 
with respect to the investigations on 
which those 43 reports of the Johnson 
subcommittee are based saved the tax- 
payers of the United States not 1 cent 
less than $5 billion. I have engaged in 
a great many other economy drives in 
the United States Senate, and I know 
that true economy is not false economy. 

My colleagues have come to learn of 
the Morse formula for the disposal of 
surplus Federal property. When I came 
to the Senate in 1945, if a Senator 
wanted to represent his State it seemed 
that what he had to do was to introduce 
numerous bills seeking to turn surplus 
Federal property into a free grab bag. 
There were bills, bills, bills, and bills to 
give away this military reservation, this 
Federal building, this piece of property, 
or that piece of property, for nothing, 
to some State, city, school board, county, 
or what not. 

In my judgment, that just was not 
proper. It could not be reconciled with 
political ethics. I thought we had no 
right to give away property belonging to 
- all the people of the United States to 
some small group of people, some city, 
county, State, or school district. I 
fought then against the same principle 
of give-away that I am fighting against 
in my opposition to the Holland joint res- 
olution. That is nothing new for the 
junior Senator from Oregon. 
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In 1945, or early 1946—I believe it was 
the latter part of 1945—the Committee 
on Armed Services appointed a subcom- 
mittee consisting of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
me. I was chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. The Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER] has heard me say that in 
the performance of my work on the 
Committee on Armed Services I have al- 
ways taken a nonpartisan position. I 
have never cast a partisan vote. That 
has also been true of my colleagues. 
That is why I have never been able to 
understand all the votes at this session 
of Congress concerning my position on 
those committees. On the basis of the 
record no one has any cause to be con- 
cerned about my playing partisan pol- 
itics if I were left on my committees, in 
keeping with my seniority rights of 8 
years standing. 

So in this early committee assignment, 
as a Republican member of a subcom- 
mittee the majority of whom were Re- 
publicans, we came forward with a for- 
mula which became known as the Morse 
formula, for the disposition of surplus 
military property. What did it provide? 
It provided that if the property was for 
public use, if the bill proposed the con- 
veyance or transfer of property for pub- 
lic use, the local governmental unit 
should pay 50 percent of the fair ap- 
praised market value of the property. 
If it was to be used for private purposes, 
the purchaser should pay 100 percent. 

Then I announced on the floor of the 
Senate, once the full Armed Services 
Committee had adopted the Morse for- 
mula unanimously as the policy of the 
committee for the disposition of surplus 
military property, that it would not be 
fair to follow that principle in connec- 
tion with the disposition of military 
property and not to follow it in the dis- 
position of other Federal property. So 
I said that whenever the unanimous con- 
sent calendar was called and one of these 
bills came up without the Morse formula 
in it, I would object. I have objected 
to a great many such bills. I irritated 
some of my colleagues in the Senate for 
a while by doing so, although I want to 
say in fairness to most of them that they 
came to me and said, “If you will only 
be uniform and consistent about it and 
apply it in all cases, we must admit that 
you are right.” Idid so apply it. Iwas 
circumvented at times. Sometimes a 
motion would be made to get around me, 
but not very often. I always tried to be 
reasonable.. If I could be shown that 
the case really could fit into some justi- 
fiable exception—and I will not go into 
those exceptions tonight; they are all in 
the record—I would resolve the doubt 
in favor of the exception. I had some 
headaches and heartaches over it, be- 
cause some of my colleagues were rather 
unkind about it. But I had a sense of 
humor in that connection. 

I should like to tell the Senator from 
North Dakota about the funniest inci- 
dent in that connection. A bill was in- 
troduced by a certain Senator, whose 
name I shall not mention, which sought 
to give a Federal building to a Methodist 
Church. It was a rather sad case, and I 
had a great deal of sympathy for that 
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congregation. I got in Dutch with the 
Methodists for a while over this incident, 
but most of my Methodist friends seemed 
to have a very good sense of humor 
about it. 

It seems that a certain Methodist con- 
gregation had built a combination 
church and office building. During the 
depression they lost the building. The 
receivers took over. During World War 
II the Federal Government bought the 
building. When the war was over a 
proposal was made, in the form of a bill, 
that the building be given back to the 
Methodist congregation. Such a pro- 
posal appeals to one’s heart. But I did 
not think it was a very good principle, 
so I opposed’ the bill. I objected every 
time it was called on the unanimous con- 
sent calendar. 

I am sure my friend does not mind my 
mentioning it, because he was doing 
only what was perfectly proper for him 
to do, but one day my good friend the 
Chaplain, one of my dearest and closest 
friends, and I believe one of the great 
clergymen of America, was chatting with 
me on the davenport at the rear of the 
Senate Chamber. He said, “Senator, I 
have received a great many inquiries 
about why you are blocking the bill 
which proposes to give a Federal build- 
ing to this Methodist church. I am not 
sure that I understand.” 

I said, “That bill undoubtedly will 
come up today. If you will just wait and 
listen to my argument on the floor of the 
Senate, I will tell you.” 

I had also understood that a group of 
Methodist clergymen were visiting here 
that day. I met them later. I told 
them to take seats in the gallery and I 
would give them my reasons, but that I 
Shiga to discuss my reasons from the 

oor. 

The bill was called up, and, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that day will 
show, I said, in effect, that I had great 
sympathy for the congregation; that I 
did not know how or when it happened, 
but that many years ago—in fact, when 
I was a very small boy—I attended a 
Methodist Sunday school. For several 
years I went to Sunday school at the old 
Truesdale Methodist Church in Madison, 
Wis. Somehow, as a result of that 
Methodist background, I got the idea 
that the Methodists were very much in 
favor of the separation of church and 
State. I thought that was a pretty good 
principle, and I thought it ought to be 
applied to the Methodists as well as to 
any other denomination, and that there- 
fore I would continue to object to the bill. 

I wish to say for my good friend, the 
chaplain, that he had a good sense of 
humor about it. He said to me later in 
the day, “I got my reason.” My good 
Methodist visitors of the day met me 
later in the day. They laughed and 
said, “We got our reason.” 

What I started to say was that the 
Morse formula has resulted in tremen- 
dous savings to the taxpayers of the 
Pounu, in the years that I have applied 

In my 1950 campaign I said to my 
people, “Do not talk to me about a record 
for economy. I will place my record for 
economy alongside that of any other 
Senator.” However, I have not gone in 
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for false economy. What are some of 
the spendthrift votes on the list? Ina 
speech which I made before the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce forum early in 
my 1950 campaign, for which speech I 
had been prepared by some very critical 
editorials on the part of the press in my 
State, playing up these statistics. One 
of those so-called spendthrift votes was 
my vote for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], which 
proposed a $500,000,000 appropriation 
with which to build school facilities in 
the areas of this country in which local 
facilities could not accommodate the 
children that had been brought in as a 
result of great military operations, like 
the establishment of military camps or 
defense installations or an atomic plant 
installation. We were beaten. 

My vote for that $500,000,000 appro- 
priation for school facilities for Ameri- 
can boys and girls was one of the votes 
which the reactionary Republicans in 
my State were trying to use to defeat 
me in the Republican primary in the 
State of Oregon in 1950. 

I said to the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, “This ought to be the last 
chamber of commerce in the United 
States to raise any question about my 
vote for a $500,000,000 appropriation to 
build school facilities in congested areas 
in America, made congested because of 
the defense program of this country, be- 
cause during World War II, under the 
Lanham Act, the Federal Government 
poured thousands upon thousands upon 
thousands of dollars into the Portland 
school system in Portland, Oreg., to take 
-care of the onrush of children, caused by 
the increased population resulting from 
the bringing in of thousands upon thou- 
sands of shipyard workers into the Port- 
land shipyards.” 

I said to the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, “I am proud of my vote for 
the Kerr amendment, and I pledge that 
when I go back to the Senate after this 
election I will continue to vote for ap- 
propriations to improve the school fa- 
cilities for American boys and girls.” 
And I pledge it again tonight. That is 
one of the reasons why I am voting for 
the Hill amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. The Hill amendment is 
another measure that will protect one 
of the great sources of wealth of Amer- 
ica. What is that source? Trained 
brain power. I repeat: Trained brain 
power. I do not think that there is any 
source of wealth which is more impor- 
tant to the welfare of the American 
people than trained brain power. 

Mr. President, we are not going to 
train it if we do not provide educational 
opportunities. I see the Senator from 
Alabama {Mr. HILL] on the floor. We 
conducted hearings on other educational 
bills that bore his name. One of the 
bills bore the name also of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, the majority 
leader [Mr. Tart], who, I want to say 
to his credit, I always found fighting in 
the Education and Labor Committee, for 
the principle of providing funds to im- 
prove the educational opportunities of 
American boys and girls, 
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I joined with the Senator from Ohio, 
as did the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] in fighting for the so-called Taft 
Federal Aid to Education bill. We did 
not always agree on every amendment 
that was proposed, but we agreed on the 
objectives. It was a sound bill. I wish 
it had become law. I think it repre- 
sented a very good adjustment and a 
conscionable compromise of the differ- 
ences that existed in the Senate at the 
time of the whole problem of Federal aid 
to education was before the Senate. 

I think it protected completely the 
State control of education. I heard the 
Senator from Ohio say more than once, 
as I heard the Senator from Alabama, 
and as I stated myself from many plat- 
forms across this country in connection 
with the Taft Federal aid to education 
bill, “If there is any language that any- 
one thinks ought to be put in this bill, 
which is necessary to give any greater 
guaranty to the States, with respect to 
State control of education, and admini- 
stration thereof, please tell us what it is, 
and we will put it in.” 

I heard the Senator from Ohio say it 
in various language forms. I do not 
quote him verbatim, but Iheard him say 
words to that effect a great many times, 
as I heard other sponsors of that bill 
say. That was our challenge to the 
critics of the bill. 

Mr. President, we did not pass the bill, 
We will have to do it some day. I pray 
we will. For the welfare of American 
boys and girls I pray we will pass it. 

As I started to say when I referred to 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
he will recall, I am sure—because I re- 
member the colloquy which. took place 
in committee on the day the dramatic 
testimony was presented—that we had 
presented to us by a witness of the 
NEA the findings of an educational 
research study of what was happening 
in localities in this country, compared 
with controlled groups in a State, to 
American boys and girls, who in these 
congested war-factory, war-industry, 
military-installation areas had been 
forced to complete their high school 
education in what had to be recognized 
as inadequate high school facilities, and 
what was happening to them in college 
entrance examination tests. I remem- 
ber that the Senator from Alabama was 
shocked, and protested, as I did. 

Madam President, do you know what 
that study showed? It showed that as 
the result of our failure to pass such 
an act as the Taft aid-to-education bill, 
as the result of our failure to give Federal 
assistance to those congested areas, 
where the communities themselves did 
not have the taxing facilities with which 
to provide the funds to give the support 
to the schools that the schools needed, 
the Congress of the United States—let 
us be blunt about it, because it is a fact— 
by its failure to act, cheated a great 
many American high-school boys and 
girls out of a college education. That is 
what Congress did. 

I say to you, Mr. President [Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair], that that action stands 
to the discredit of Congress. We simply 
cannot get away from that scientific 
study. No one was able successfully to 
dispute it. I repeat that it showed that 
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because of the failure of Congress dur- 
ing the early defense days before the war 
and during the war to provide Federal 
assistance to the local school areas that 
were overrun with enlarged populations 
because of the influx of warworkers, and 
because of the failure of Congress to 
make available to those children the 
facilities to which they were entitled as 
American boys and girls, large numbers 
of them were not prepared for success- 
ful college educations. 

If we translate that situation into 
terms of the loss of national wealth, we 
find that the cost to the people of the 
United States was so staggering in size 
that we cannot place a dollar figure 
upon it. 

Mr. President, I digress to say that I 
desire to thank the great and distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], who is about to leave the 
floor, for th. very fine contribution he 
has made today. I think his was one of 
the most unanswerable lines of argu- 
ment that has been presented in the 
course of this debate. If we could get 
the American people to read the mate- 
rial the Senator from North Dakota 
placed in the Recorp, in regard to the 
effect of the joint resolution upon the 
school children of America and in re- 
gard to the loss to the American people 
of the billions of dollars’ worth of nat- 
ural resources that they will lose as a 
result of this giveaway program, there 
would be an uprising of public opinion 
so strong that there would be cause for 
us to hope that even in the Senate the 
light might be seen by the proponents 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. LANGER, I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
return to the point I was making. I de- 
sire to have the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama in connection with this 
matter, because I believe that when I 
conclude my discussion of it, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, by means of a ques- 
tion, will be able to verify, for the rec- 
ord, a statement which I wish to make. 

I desire to say that at the hearing to 
which I have referred, there was pre- 
sented testimony about the comparative 
evidence to the effect that in denying 
to the boys and girls of the congested 
areas the high-school educational facili- 
ties they should have had for prepara- 
tion for college, Congress cheated large 
numbers of American boys and girls out 
of college educations, because they sim- 
ply were not prepared to pass the college 
entrance examinations, and they did not 
pass them; scores of them failed those 
examinations. I say that a dollar sign 
amer be placed on the value of that 

oss, 

How many physicists were lost in that 
way? How many chemists were lost in 
that way? How many doctors, dentists, 
electrical engineers, and highly skilled 
professional and scientific men were lost 
in that way? How many teachers were 
lost in that way? How many men and 
women with training in the great skills 
needed to keep our country strong and 
to keep our country ahead of Russia, in 
terms of the development and training 
of brains, did we lose as a result of that 
shortsighted policy? : 
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I do not know, but the number runs 
into the thousands and thousands, cer- 


Mr. President, let us not look at this 
matter quantitatively alone; let us also 
look at it in terms of just one individual, 
such as Mr. A or Miss B. Who among 
us can say that by that shortsighted pol- 
icy we may not have denied to the people 
of the United States a scientist or an 
inventor who, if he had been properly 
trained in high school, so that he could 
have entered college, might have brought 
forth an invention or a discovery which 
would have been of epic significance to 
our Nation? 

Mr. President, let no one talk to me 
about economizing in education, if by 
“economizing” it is meant that we 
should deny the funds necessary to pro- 
vide what are recognized as minimum 
standards of educational facilities for the 
training of every American boy and every 
American girl who has the mental capac- 
ity to go on to high school and to college 
and to graduate work. Such training is 
one of the great strengths of our Nation. 

I hope I shall be excused for showing 
some little impatience and irritation 
when I run into politicians who are more 
interested in the next election than they 
are in the next generation of American 
boys and girls—mere politicians who 
think this is a good time, because of the 
public hysteria that is rampant, to dem- 
-agog in terms of economy and to boast 
about cutting the heart out of Federal 
‘funds for education and for the improve- 
ment of the educational opportunities of 
the boys and girls of our Nation. 

, Tonight I take off my hat to Mr. Mc- 
Grath, of the United States Office of 
| Education. I take off my hat to him— 
a man who put principle above a job. 
‘I take off my hat to him—a man who 
'has the courage which he, Mr. McGrath, 
demonstrated in recent days when he 
‘said, in language that will go down in 
-our educational history, “I will be no 
| party to participating in a false economy 
at the expense of American boys and 
girls.” So the Eisenhower administra- 
ition has nothing to be proud of, Mr. 
President, in regard to its attitude in 
cutting the funds of the Office of Edu- 
‚cation, which led to the resignation of 
‘McGrath. In that controversy Mc- 
Grath will stand out as a giant in com- 
‘parison with the Eisenhower crowd, as 
a champion of funds for education. 

> This is no time to be economizing on 
educational facilities. It is no time to 
be taking funds for education away from 
American boys and girls. We need all 
the trained manpower and trained brain- 
power and trained womanpower that we 
can develop in the United States. 

Mr. President, I now want to return 
to what I was saying before the Senator 
from North Dakota began to examine 
me at length on another matter, caus- 
ing me to digress. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that we are 
receiving warnings now from Dr. Water- 
man, head of the National Science 
Foundation, and the heads of other sci- 
entific organizations and scientific 
foundations, to the effect that, unless a 
greater number of scientists, engineers, 
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physicists, chemists, doctors, and many 
more scientists of all kinds, are trained, 
there will not be the scientists neces- 
sary not only for what we might call 
the normal peacetime life of America, 
but also to meet the demands of our 
national units? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. That is exactly what the great 
educators and scientists are warning us. 
The handwriting is all over the wall. 
But the shortsightedness of many people 
makes it impossible for them to see the 
handwriting. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that during 
World War II both the Army and the 
Navy—and, of course, when we speak 
of the Army we also include the Air 
Force—had to spend many, many dollars 
in the education of fine, splendid young 
men who had been drafted into the 
armed services, and who had heen so in- 
adequately and so poorly educated that 
they had to be educated by the Army 
and Navy after they were drafted into 
the service? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
brought up that point, because I do not 
think the American people fully realize 
yet that, even in our time, with the years 
of free education we have enjoyed in this 
country, there were still literally thou- 
sands—I repeat, Mr. President, thou- 
sands—of American boys who were 
called to service in the Army and the 
other military branches, who could not 
read and write. We certainly couid not 
take the position that their inability to 
read and write could be used as an ex- 
cuse for not serving their country in time 
of war; so what did we have to do? All 
through the Military Establishment it 
was necessary to set up really what 
amounted to cram courses, short courses, 
refresher courses, or special training 
courses, in order to produce at least 
enough literacy in the boys to enable 
them to read military commands. Was 
not that a sad thing? That was as re- 
cently as 1941. We still had a long way 
to go in American education, for when 
the time came to draft an army, there 
were thousands of boys who could not 
read and write. 

Yet we talk about economizing in the 
field of education. We are not talking 
about eliminating any waste that may 
exist, but about economizing, and we are 
cutting out facilities, functions, and 
training programs. We need more of 
them, not less, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that it costs 
possibly 4 or 5 times as much to edu- 
cate a boy in the armed services as it 
would cost to educate the same boy in 
our regular educational system? 

Mr. MORSE. Thatis what the record 
shows. It was brought out in the com- 
mittee of which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is a member. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield for a question. 
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Mr. HILL. The time the boy had to 
go to school was lost, so far as service in 
the Armed Forces was concerned. He 
could not assume the full duties of a 
soldier, a sailor, or a member of the Air 
Force until he was educated. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. It also 
tied up training personnel. There are 
not enough teachers available for civil- 
ian needs. The lack of teachers is one 
of the great shortages w2 have. We do 
not have enough teachers for our civil- 
jan needs so that we could supply the 
teachers needed by the Armed Forces. 
Some teachers of experience were al- 
ready in the armed services, and, of 
course, they ought to have been in posi- 
tion to be used for other military pur- 


poses. 

I do not see, Mr. President, after a dis- 
cussion of the subject, how anyone can 
raise any question about the soundness 
of the Hill amendment. The Hill 
amendment, as was brought out by the 
Senator from North Dakota, means edu- 
cational opportunity. Tens upon tens of 
thousands of American boys and girls 
over the decades will not have such op- 
portunity if we should defeat the Hill 
amendment. - 

Mr. President, I desire to return to 
the discussion of filibusters. It has been 
some 3 hours since I was on that subject, 
because I have been interrupted, as Sen- 
ators know. I want to finish that sub- 
ject, and then I want to finish the rest 
of my committee report, Then I want 
to go on with my main speech, 
Laughter. J 

I promised the majority leader that 
I was going to make a speech, and I have 
never walked out on a promise I have 
made to the majority leader. I have a 
perfect record with the majority leader, 
He knows my word is as good as gold. 
It is about the only gold I have. I told 
the majority leader I was going to make 
a speech on the so-called tidelands 
measure, and, so help me, I am going 
to make it. He was very kind the other 
night. He occupied the chair for hours 
when I made my Hells Canyon Dam 
speech. I shall not be surprised if, be- 
fore morning, he will again occupy the 
chair. I am sure the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] will also be present. 
Other Members will be present also when 
we get to the quorum call in the wee 
hours. If may take a little while, but 
we will get more Senators here. In fact, 
Mr. President, I have always thought 
the Sergeant at Arms during this ses- 
sion has had it pretty easy. I do not 
think he has done very much—not be- 
cause he is unwilling, but I say tonight, 
let us put him to work. 

So I want to get back to the filibuster 
issue. The point I was making was that 
it is sometimes necessary to fight back 
when a bill has been placed on the cal- 
endar when it is not emergency legisla- 
tion, but in a position ahead of emer- 
gency legislation, on the assumption that 
by placing the bill there an early vote 
can be forced on it. That is good strat- 
egy. I respect good technique. I like 
to see good parliamentary practice in 
operation. But I am not going to be 
blind to the strategy. The pending joint 
resolution was placed on the calendar 
ahead of some emergency legislation. I 
think it was a smart thing to do, but I 
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repeat, Mr. President, that it is not a 
piece of emergency legislation. There is 
a difference between “must” and emer- 
gency legislation. “Must” legislation is 
legislation which an administration says 
is part of its legislative program and 
must be passed in keeping with the ad- 
ministration’s promises. 

I am sad to report, but I think it is 
very generally known, that the admin- 
istration has made a promise with ref- 
erence to the pending joint resolution. I 
think it is an unfortunate and unwise 
one, but it made the promise. It was a 
good vote-getting promise. It produced 
a great many votes. It was all bound up 
with many slogans during the campaign. 

I am going to read from Lincoln after 
a while on the question of States rights. 
He considered that subject in his day, 
and I think it is particularly applicable 
to this joint resolution. It may be 
“must” legislation, Mr. President, but it 
is not emergency legislation. We do not 
need to pass it at this time. There is no 
emergency involved in it. It is going to 
be in the courts for years. Of course, 
there is poetic justice in the plight in 
which the oil companies will find them- 
selves. I think they are going to find 
themselves tied up in a lot of legal snarls. 
They will not find themselves in as good 
a position to develop the oil lands under 
the wide conservation program of the 
Federal Government once this proposed 
legislation is passed, because I am per- 
fectly satisfied that there are groups 
in this country that are not going to 
stand idly by and see the oil lands ex- 
ploited without a court fight. When we 
get involved in a court fight, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we usually get some stop orders 
too. We cannot ignore the prohibitions 
of the courts. So I say, Mr. President, 
that this is not emergency legislation. 
It may be “must” legislation. 

Why is it on the calendar ahead of 
emergency legislation? I will state my 
opinion for what it is worth. I think it 
was thought to be pretty good parlia- 
mentary strategy, but it is not working 
so well as it was thought it would work. 
The proponents are going to have an 
awful time convincing the American peo- 
ple that the responsibility for not pro- 
ceeding with emergency legislation rests 
on the shoulders of the “terrible” liberal 
band in the Senate that is engaged in 
this prolonged debate, for the simple 
reason that we have offered in writing 
and in speech on the floor of the Senate 
to lay aside this pending measure with- 
out any loss of parliamentary position 
on the part of the majority until such 
time as the majority wants to bring up 
and pass whatever emergency legislation 
is on the calendar. A better manifesta- 
tion of good faith and patriotic intent 
has never been expressed on the floor of 
the Senate, in my opinion, than is this 
offer by this little bands of liberals fight- 
ing the submerged-lands measure. 

Let me say for the purpose of reem- 
phasis to the people of America tonight: 
“Do not let anyone ‘kid’ you into think- 
ing that the failure of the Senate of the 
United States to act on any emergency 
legislation is the responsibility of the 
opponents of the submerged-lands meas- 
ure. American people, I say to you to- 
night, get this one through your head: 
The little band of liberals fighting in your 
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interests on the fioor of the Senate in 
opposition to the submerged-lands meas- 
ure has offered, not once, but has made 
a standing offer, and I now repeat it, 
being authorized to speak for that little 
band of liberals on this point: We again 
offer to lay the pending measure aside so 
that the majority can bring up any emer- 
gency legislation it wants to bring up, 
and return to the debate on this measure 
on the basis of the same parliamentary 
situation which exists at tho time it is 
laid aside, to wit, that every speech that 
has been made on the measure will count 
just as it would if the measure had not 
been laid aside.” 

Let me put it in other words. No par- 
liamentary advantage whatsoever shall 
accrue to the opponents of the pending 
measure by laying it aside for the pas- 
sage of emergency legislation. 

I think I know something about fair 
play, Mr. President, I think I know 
something about a good-faith offer; I 
think I know something about equity; I 
think I know something about coopera- 
tion, and something about sportsman- 
ship, and I say that the offer of this little 
band of liberals meets all those descrip- 
tive terms. Itis fair. It is equitable. It 
is good sportsmanship. It is patriotic, 
It is the essence of good faith. Itis right. 
In effect, what was the answer given to 
us? The joint resolution will not be laid 
aside for any purpose. Very well. Upon 
whom does that answer place the respon- 
sibility? Upon the little band of liberals, 
or on the majority? I know what the 
American people will answer once they 
get the facts. The American people will 
place the responsibility right where it 
belongs—on the majority. 

Let us take a look at the emergency 
legislation. Consider some of the under- 
tones and overtones, parliamentary and 
politically speaking, that may be in- 
volved in that little dish of pottage. Of 
course, Mr. President, I speak hypotheti- 
cally, you understand, but did you ever 
think that it might be that the major- 
ity does not want the emergency legisla- 
tion passed? Did you ever think of that? 
Well, I do not go around the cloakrooms 
with cotton batting in my eyes. Neither 
do I go around trying to listen to con- 
versations that I should not hear, but 
I simply cannot help it if people speak 
so loud that wherever one has the right 
to be, in the cloakroom, having a con- 
ference, signing letters, or reading a 
newspaper, he does hear, and I have lis- 
tened to some very interesting conver- 
sations in recent days. I do not believe 
this is the attitude of all of the majority 
side; I say it is the attitude of some of 
them, because I have heard them, Do 
you know what I have heard them say? 

I just hope these fellows talk until after 
May 1. That is a good way for us to get 
rid 5 controls without having to be counted 
on 


Mr. President, that is not the way to 
transact the business of the Senate. No, 
that is not what the people sent us here 
to do. We ought to proceed with the 
proposed emergency legislation. 

Mr. President, we ought to relax our 
neck muscles. I used to doa lot of work 
in the field of abnormal psychology. As 
a young man, I once had the idea that I 
would like to be a psychiatrist. As an 
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undergraduate in Wisconsin, I became 
interested in psychology courses and 
studied under those great old professors, 
Sharpe and Hall, and took all of their 
abnormal psychology work at Wisconsin. 
Then I went on to Minnesota and start- 
ed my graduate work in psychology, 

My major psychology professor said: 

You ought to learn something about the 
rules of evidence that lawyers use in the 
courtroom. You ought to go over to the 
law school and see how out of date and ar- 
chaic the legal profession is in the handling 
of abnormal cases in the administration of 
criminal justice. You ought to take courses 
in criminal law and in evidence. 


That was really some work that the 
psychology department and economics 
department advised I should take in the 
law school at Wisconsin. That was how 
I really became interested in the law. I 
went there as a graduate psychology 
student, began the study of law from 
that standpoint, and became so much 
interested in it that I left the field of 
psychology and went into the field of 
law, because I was satisfied—at least, I 
formed an opinion—that really to train 
one’s self for the kind of work in which 
I was then interested, abnormal psy- 
chology, I should go on to a doctor of 
medicine degree. But I was not inter- 
ested in doing medical school work, 
However, I have always had a great deal 
of interest in the problems of abnormal 
psychology. Even when I was working 
for my doctorate degree at Columbia, I 
had still enough interest in it to take 
the excellent course in clinical psychia- 
try at Wards Islands, N. Y. I have al- 
ways been interested in motives and im- 
pulses that explain why people tick the 
way they do. 

I remember that in my study of ab- 
normal psychology, old Professor Hall 
used to teach us, in the demonstrator 
course, that neck muscles cannot remain 
tense very long. When I say that neck 
muscles cannot remain tense very long, 
I am using a figure of speech, although 
it is physiologically true. I am using a 
figure of speech to describe the fact that 
men cannot remain angry very long. 
Just watch them sometime. Persons be- 
come very angry, but the old human 
body just will not secrete enough glan- 
dular secretion to keep one angry very 
long; and when the glands stop secret- 
ing, one does not become angry any 
more. That is a physiological fact. God 
was pretty wise in that, as he was in 
everything else. He made quite a sys- 
tem. After every period of anger, there 
follows a delightful, restful period of 
relaxation; and with relaxation comes 
that good feeling, pleasantness, and a 
desire to cooperate and accommodate. 

We see it even among Senators. Like 
the rest of the human race, we are only 
clay. The same psychological laws work 
on us. When a Senator “blows his top,” 
so as to speak, we should not be con- 
cerned about it. He will relax. His neck 
muscles will return to normalcy. Then 
perhaps other Senators can even negoti- 
ate a unanimous-consent agreement 
with him. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to 
work on the entire parliamentary situa- 
tion with regard to the joint resolution. 
I think we ought to lay it aside. I think 
we ought to bring to an end for the 
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time being this debate. I think we ought 
to go ahead with the emergency legisla- 
tion, and we ought to take up this 
measure again when we complete the 
emergency legislation, under the offer 
-the liberals have made, that every speech 
already made shall count, as though the 
‘debate had never stopped. ' 

If we did that, I would not be a bit 
surprised if we had very little difficulty 
in obtaining a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to limit debate on amendments and 
to vote finally, as of a specific time, on 
the joint resolution itself. I certainly 
would work to that end. 

As I said earlier today to my good 
friend from Ohio, who has been so kind 
as to discuss with me the problem of a 
possible unanimous-consent agreement, 
I want to help work out a unanimous- 
consent agreement. I am not going to 
block every proposal for a unanimous- 
consent agreement. I wish to see some 
reciprocity for such cooperation, how- 
ever. 

It may be a surprise to some to hear 
it, but all of us in this little band of 
liberals are very anxious to cooperate 
with the majority leader. However, I 
say most respectfully and in all kindness 
that we think cooperation is a two-way 
‘street. We think there ought to be a 
give-and-take attitude and an adjust- 
ment of differences. To that end we 
have suggested that the majority leader 
ought to be willing to lay the joint reso- 
lution aside. 

Mr. CASE. To consider daylight sav- 
ing? 

Mr. MORSE. My good friend from 
South Dakota has asked if we wish to 
lay the joint resolution aside for the 
consideration of the daylight-saving bill. 
I do not know whether he means that 
that is one of the bills he hopes might 
be brought up. Perhaps it is more of 
an emergency than the Senator may 
think. 


My point is that we should temporarily 
lay aside the joint resolution and pro- 
ceed with the emergency calendar, dis- 
pose of that calendar, and then resume 

‘consideration of the joint resolution 
where we left off, with all the speeches 
counting, from a parliamentary stand- 
point, as they would count tonight, or 
whenever we lay it aside. 

I believe that such an offer of coopera- 

tion from the majority leader would so 
warm the hearts of this little band of 
liberals and make them feel so kindly 
toward the majority leader that we 
would have no difficulty whatsoever in 
obtaining an early unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit debate on the amend- 
ments and to vote on the amendments, 
and finally set a time certain for a vote 
on the joint resolution itself. I cer- 
tainly pledge to him my full cooperation 
to that end if he will let us get on with 
the emergency legislation, under the 
terms of our offer of yesterday in the 
Anderson motion. 
_. The majority leader does not know 
this yet; no one has let him in on this 
secret, but I am willing to do so. Iam 
sure that my friend from Oklahoma 
(Mr. MonroneEy] will agree with me that 
I have aright todo so. When my other 
liberal friends return to the Chamber 

I am sure they will agree. I am sure 
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my great liberal friend from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Nerety) will tacitly agree that 
I have the right now to advise the ma- 
jority leader that we have a list of pro- 
posals to make to him—cooperative pro- 
posals, which are all based, however, in 
the first instance on an agreement to 
lay aside the joint resolution until we 
dispose of the emergency legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. TAFT. Let us get down to brass 
tacks, Is the Senator willing to make an 
agreement to vote on the joint resolu- 
tion on a day certain, before the joint 
resolution is laid aside? 

Mr. MORSE. I would have to go into 
conference on that question. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator is willing 
to do so, I am certainly quite prepared 
to lay the joint resolution aside, pro- 
vided, as a condition thereof, a date is 
set for a vote on the joint resolution 
itself. 

Mr. MORSE. I will have to go into 
conference on that question, so far as 
the group is concerned. Let us assume 
now that the question is directed to 
WAYNE MORSE, aS WAYNE MORSE, 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. TAFT. Then I am very hopeful. 
I will approach the Senator tomorrow 
morning with the idea of working out 
such a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes,” so 
far as Iam concerned. I told the Sena- 
tor earlier today that I have no inten- 
tion of becoming a party to preventing 
a vote from ever occurring on this meas- 
ure. I meant it. I do not intend to do 
so. But I am certainly going to coop- 
erate with this little band of liberals in 


-the full discussion of the joint resolu- 


tion, so that each Senator may make his 
record, so that we can accomplish what 
I have called the legitimate purposes— 
and I have only one more to discuss to- 
night, in connection with the filibuster 
issue—of a prolonged debate which takes 
on some of the characteristics of a fil- 
buster, but not completely. I think Iam 
about the only Senator so far in the en- 
tire debate who has stood on the floor of 
the Senate and admitted that this debate 
has now come to take on some of the 
characteristics of a filibuster. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Has the Senator arrived 
at that conclusion because of his con- 
tribution to the filibuster? 

Mr. MORSE. I pointed that out very 
clearly at the beginning of my speech. 
If the Senator means that I am not 
aware of the fact that a part of my dis- 
cussion has some of the characteristics 
of a filibuster, I want to assure him that 
I am aware of it. However, this is still 
Friday. Of course, this is my day to 
make my committee report. That is 
what I have been doing. It isa long one 
today. I have not finished it. I am only 
on the filibuster section of it. 

There is one other phase of it. There 
is one other legitimate use of a prolonged 
debate that I think we should not over- 
look. This little band of liberals, Mr. 
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President, is scared about what we fear 
may be in danger inherent in the Eisen- 
hower administration concerning future 
legislation in the field of natural re- 
sources, 

Mr. President, let me tell you that we 
have cause to be afraid. We have 
listened to too many of the Eisenhower 
speeches, both by the President himself 
and by his spokesmen, not to cause us 
to feel very uneasy about what may hap- 
pen in the next few years to the people’s 
heritage in the natural resources of this 
country. We are very much frightened 
that with government of big business for 
big business proposal after proposal will 
be offered on the floor of the Senate to 
take away from the people, by one device 
or pretext or another, their heritage in 
the natural resources of the country. 

We are disturbed about the shutdown 
of a pilot plant by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. That pilot plant deals 
with the extraction of oil from oil shale. 
This little band of liberals happens to 
know—because we have been thoroughly 
briefed on it—about the scientific re- 
sults of the operation of that pilot plant, 
and we know it is a commercial success. 
We also know that thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of the rich oil shale land 
is in the public domain. Today it be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 
Tomorrow it may not, if we do not stand 
vigilantly on guard against legislative 
raids, lobbied by selfish big business in- 
terests, which would give away that great 
natural resource for practically nothing 
to private interests. It belongs to the 
people and it ought to be developed for 
the benefit of the people, by the people, 
through their Government. That is 
good Lincoln republicanism. That is 
what Lincoln kept saying. 

Then we are concerned about various 
proposals we hear about and we read 
about in speeches, to give to the private- 
utility monopoly a stranglehold on the 
people’s heritage in the kilowatt poten- 
tial of the streams of America, with an 
ex-President of the United States talk- 
ing about selling dams, and with other 
people talking about it, too. 

Iam so much concerned about it that 
some weeks ago I started in the Senate 
to give a series of 12 speeches on the 
general subject of the people’s interest 
in the power resources of America, dedi- 
cating those speeches to the great George 
Norris, of Nebraska, that great liberal 
conservationist, that great liberal fighter 
for the people’s rights in the Nation’s 
natural resources, the father of the great 
Tennessee Valley development. 

I have one of those speeches yet to give 
tonight, after I get through with my 
speech on the oil bill. They are speeches 
which seek to warn the American peo- 
ple of the threat posed by the Eisen- 
hower administration to the develop- 
ment of the electric power resources of 
our streams by the Government for the 
benefit of the people. 

We cannot fill George Norris’ shoes. 
But all of us, Mr. President, in this little 
band of liberals in the Senate, who dare 
to fight.for the protection of the people’s 
interests in the natural resources of our 
country, can at least try to walk in his 
footsteps. That is what we are trying 
to do. We can at least try to be true to 
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his memory. We can at least be willing 
to sacrifice ourselves politically, if need 
be, for the great ideals of Norris in the 
field of natural resources. That sacri- 
fice, Mr. President, is not much of a 
price to pay, if as a result of it we can 
to some extent slow up and block, and 
possibly defeat, what we fear is the 
danger of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in the field of natural resources. 
We will do it. 

Not only are we worried about the pri- 
vate utility monopolies gaining control 
of the streams of America, which belong 
to all the people, and proceeding to 
build dams on them, not multiple pur- 
pose in nature, but dams that will fail 
to come anywhere near developing the 
maximum potential kilowatt power of 
the water—that is a great danger—but 
we are afraid also about what the Eisen- 
hower administration may be up to in 
connection with other public lands, such 
as the great grazing lands and the forest 
lands. 

Mr. President, I come from a timber 
State—I come from one of the great 
remaining timber States. It is no news 
to my colleagues that I have no support, 
politically speaking, from the lumber 
interests of my State because I believe 
in conserving timber for future genera- 
tions of Americans. I believe in a sus- 
tained-yield program in practice, not in 
propaganda. There is a great deal of 
difference between a scientific harvest 
program for our forests in practice, as 
compared with such a program for prop- 
aganda purposes. Iam fighting for that 
program in practice. My fight for it 
does not make me loved by the timber 
interests of my State. 

A moment ago I saw on the floor the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. I wish he were here at this 
time to verify what I now have to say, 
namely, that one has only to drive 
through the State of Washington to see 
the forest devastation that has been 
caused. by the failure to put into prac- 
tice a sustained-yield program. The 
timber barons mowed down the great 
forests of the State of Washington, with 
the result that the capital of the timber 
industry has now moved into my State; 
in fact, at this time it is in my home 
town of Eugene, Oreg. However, the 
timber capital will move south from 
there. It already has moved as far south 
in Oregon as Eugene and it will move 
farther south. I think in a few years it 
will be at Roseburg because a sufficiently 
good job of scientific forest cutting is not 
being done. 

I am worried about the policies that, 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
will be followed in both the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior, in connection with the con- 
servation program for our forests. 

Let me say to my liberal friends in 
the Senate that the job of raiding the 
public domain can be done without the 
passage of a single piece of legislation. 
It can be done by departmental regula- 
tion and agreement. That is what we 
must watch. That is why, when I get 
to my committee report tonight, I shall 
have something to say about the spoils 
system under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, because by mreans by the men at 
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the head of the various governmental 
bureaus and departments and by means 
of administrative regulations and orders, 
the plundering that we liberals fear can 
be done. 

For instance, let us consider the pref- 
erence clause. We hear a great deal of 
talk about it. It is not necessary that 
a piece of legislation modifying the pref- 
erence clause be enacted. Let us con- 
sider the present legislation and the dis- 
cretion given by it to make a contract. 
After the contract is made, what will be 
done about it? At present there is suf- 
ficient discretionary power to make it 
difficult, in my judgment, for such a con- 
tract to be upset, for if the Secretary 
of the Interior enters into a contract, 
that is it; if he certifies that a contract 
is in the public interest, that is it. That 
is why I believe it so important that we 
pay very close attention to the attitude 
of the men we place in these positions in 
exercising the discretion which makes it 
possible for agreements in connection 
with the use of the natural resources to 
be entered into with private business. 

Let us consider the matter of our graz- 
inglands. Iam perfectly willing to have 
a survey made as to whether the facts 
support a change in policy in the use of 
our grazing lands; but certainly I shall 
never support any legislation of the kind 
that I have heard discussed around here, 
namely, legislation to turn over to pri- 
vate interests a great deal of the public 
domain. 

I simply refuse to believe that we can- 
not work out a perfectly fair, reason- 
able, and equitable program of coopera- 
tion between the Government and the 
licensed users of the public domain so 
as to protect the public interest and to 
be fair to the users. 

I am not going to yield, however, on 
the point that the primary interest is 
the public interest. That is the essence 
of the conservation program. I believe 
that my opposition, along with that of 
other proponents of sound conservation, 
can prevent the Eisenhower administra- 
tion from reversing the sound conserva- 
tion program of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot, and William Howard 
Taft. I am going to do all within my 
power to prevent that sound conserva- 
tion program from being changed, for 
it means too much to the future of our 
country. 

Mr. President, my colleagues have 
heard me say before, although perhaps 
I used slightly different words than the 
ones I shall use now, that we should read 
history and we should recognize that a 
Senator should be a student of govern- 
ment and of history. We should profit 
by the lessons of history. 

History teaches us that whenever a 
nation follows a natural-resource pro- 
gram which results in its having only a 
break-even food supply it starts to de- 
cline, and whenever a nation falls below 
a break-even food supply its civilization 
is destroyed. That is one of the lessons 
of history. The pages of history are 
strewn with wreckages of civilizations 
that followed that course. Well, I do not 
want to be a party to causing such a 
catastrophe to my country. I am going 
to fight, I am going to oppose, along with 
this little band of liberals, any move in 
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that direction. I am going to take the 
position that every man, woman, and 
child in America has a stake in a surplus 
food supply—an important stake, too. 

I do not go for the Eisenhower line in 
regard to an agricultural program. Just 
count me out, because I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, on the basis of the facts of 
history, it is a mistake. A surplus food 
program does not cost the American peo- 
ple too much. A surplus food program 
is one of the greatest guaranties of the 
maintenance of a high standard of living 
for the American people. A surplus food 
program is one of the great safeguards 
of defense we have. A surplus food pro- 
gram is one of the most important diplo- 
matic instruments we have in the field of 
foreign policy. A surplus food program 
is just plain commonsense, it is plain 
self-preservation. 

I like to talk on this subject to audi- 
ences in New York City, or Pittsburgh, 
or Chicago, or Detroit, or in any of the 
other great metropolitan and industrial 
centers. It is always interesting when 
one talks to them about it, to observe 
how they come up to you afterward to 
say, “You know, I never thought about 
it from that angle before; I never real- 
ized before that I have a stake in the 
surplus food program.” Oh, it is a vital 
stake. I would like to take a moment 
longer on this, Mr. President, because I 
am going to get back shortly to relating 
this whole program to the last legitimate 
objective of filibuster technique in con- 
nection with prolonged debate. 

I desire to repeat what some Senators 
have heard me say before—not very 
many, because there are never very Many 
Senators on the floor when I talk, al- 
though I have been honored many times 
by evidences that, even though I have 
not been favored with the presence of 
my colleagues, many of them read much 
of what I say. I do not know whether 
they feel that they ought to do so for 
their self-protection, but they read it, 
So I may not be repeating this for many 
years. In fact, I hope, that if anybody 
remembers until tomorrow anything I 
have said today, he will remember that 
there is a great group of vital statistics 
which we Senators ought to keep in mind 
as we come to ponder our obligations in 
connection with the development of a 
sound foreign-policy program, not only 
for our generation, but also in laying 
of foundations for such a program for 
100, 200, and 300 years from now. 

Mr. President, I should like to relate 
some vital population statistics, first, to 
the foreign policy; second, to our sur- 
plus food supply and the importance of 
maintaining it in connection with a 
sound conservation program in respect 
to our natural resources; third, to the 
submerged-lands measure; and, fourth, 
the relationship of it all to this last type 
of prolonged debate about which I have 
been talking today. 

Now, what about the statistics in con- 
nection with the foreign policy? First, 
let me give, Mr. President, the group of 
statistics I wish to mention tonight. 
Most of the Senators are familiar with 
them; but one of the difficulties in our 
thinking is, I believe, that too often we 
brush aside the familiar, too often we 
just take for granted the familiar, and 
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we do not see the import of it to the 
welfare of our country; and this one, Mr. 
President, is of great significance. How 
many people would one suppose there 
were on the face of the earth in 1750? 
That was not very long ago—200 years— 
nothing of a period in history, of course, 
speaking merely figuratively, compara- 
tively; only a relatively few hours—yes- 
terday, just yesterday, in terms of long- 
time history—200 years. Two hundred 
years, Mr. President, is not a very great 
length of time in the plans of the Cre- 
ator. Infinity is a long time. But 200 
years ago there had arrived on the face 
of the earth, out of the great miracle of 
the Creator, the Good Book tells us, ap- 
proximately 660 million human beings. 

How many in 1850 do our population 
‘experts tell us there were? That was 
not very long ago, 100 years ago; we 
might say, figuratively speaking, this 
morning, in terms of history. The pop- 
ulation experts say there were approxi- 
mately 1,200,000,000 persons. That is 
quite an increase. 

How many were there in 1950, 100 
years later? In terms of history, that 
is a shorter period of time than has 
elapsed since the beginning of my speech 
today. That was only 3 years ago. The 
estimate is that there were 2,100,000,000 
persons, in round numbers, I am in- 
formed by the Congressional Library, 
based upon their research in population 
statistics. Looking at the totals, they 
are significant. But there is something 
much more significant than the totals. 
It is the implication, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great ratio of increase—and 
mark you this—was in the so-called 
backward areas of the world, not in the 
nations of western civilization, not in the 
white man’s land. Ponder that well we 
should. That great increase in popu- 
lation, for the most part, was in the so- 
called backward areas of the world. 
‘There were substantial increases in other 
places in the world, but not in pace with 
the increases in the so-called backward 
areas of the world, where the color of the 
skin, for the most part, is different from 
that of the white man, and where the re- 
ligious faiths are quite different, for the 
most part. 

Yes, Mr. President; where cultural 
values are different, but where human 
instincts are the same. Do not forget 
that. Do not forget, when we get all 
through with the analysis of the differ- 
ences, we have at least one great common 
characteristic which is more important 
than ere all the rest put together, the 
common characteristic of human in- 
stincts. Mr. President, do you know why? 
It is because all are the creatures of the 
same God and made in the same image, 
responding to nervous stimuli and react- 
ing with nervous impulses in the same 
way. 

What is the significance? What are 
some of the implications? White men 
had better ponder them well, because, 
Mr. President, in the backward areas of 
the world there is a reyolution going on. 
It has been going on for some time. It 
will go on for centuries more. I think it 
is going to be rather dramatic in the next 
100 years. I think it is going to be rather 
active, and, at times, violent, for the next 
100 years. But this evolutionary process 
of the backward peoples with instincts 
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the same as our own is an inevitable part 

of the process of the rise of man to a 

better way of life. 

UNITED STATES GIVING FAR EAST PEOPLES A 
CHOICE BETWEEN RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AND 
COLONIAL SLAVERY 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. The Evening Star says 
that the United States has given more 
aid to Indochina against Red forces. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon if it is a fact, in his 
opinion, that the State Department has 
been for many years giving the people of 
the Far East—Indochinese and the Ma- 
layan States—a choice between commu- 
nism and colonial slavery. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Nevada is completely right, a 
hundred percent right. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Many times on the 
Senate floor I have said just that. In 
1948 I was in Saigon—explored much 
of the area and met many of the real 
people of that much-abused nation— 
the Indochinese people. 

They are on a par in intelligence with 
most of the people of the world. 

I was also in Singapore in 1948, and 
I made it a point to review conditions 
in that country and the much-misrepre- 
sented people of that beleagured nation. 

The real patriotic people of the two 
nations of the Far East have never been 
consulted nor have they been considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Nevada will par- 
don me and will not take offense, but I 
have been trying very carefully, as the 
majority leader knows, to keep the 
promise I made to him that I would 
yield only for questions. I know that 
my good friend from Nevada in no way 
wants to prejudice my right to the floor. 
I am going to count on the Presiding 
Officer to protect me. I want to say to 
my friend from Nevada that I think I 
am going to be very carefully watched 
in what I do by way of yielding, and I 
am not going to jeopardize my rights 
even by the enthusiasm of my good 
friend from Nevada in laying a founda- 
tion for a question, If he will start his 
statement with a question, I shall be 
protected. Please do not take offense. 
If the Senator were in my position at 
the present moment I know he would 
feel the same way that I feel about being 
very careful in protecting my rights. 
The hour is getting late, and I have not 
even started my speech yet. {Laughter.] 
I want to get it over with, and I shall 
yield only for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). The Chair 
wishes to say to the Senator from Ore- 
ee that he may yield only for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield only for a 
question. I place myself on the breast 
of the Presiding Officer, Mr. President. 
I am in the bosom of the court. I want 
the Chair to protect me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Oregon that he is the one to determine 
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whether or not a question is addressed 
to him. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Chair to 
know that I am yielding only for a ques- 
tion, I shall stop the Senator if I think 
he is not asking a question. I want an 
opportunity to stop him. I do not want 
to be told that I did not stop him 
quickly enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the obligation of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, it would not 
do to make any sense out of this business. 

So I would simply ask the Senator if 
he believes that he can continue to guar- 
antee the integrity of the colonial sys- 
tems throughout the world including the 
empire-minded nations of England, 
France, the Netherlands, and Belgium, 
and still gain the confidence and the as- 
sistance that we need of the colonial na- 
tions, including the far-eastern coun- 
tries, the middle-eastern nations, and 
the remainder of the Moslem world, in- 
cluding Egypt and the northern African 
countries. 

Mr. MORSE. My answer to the ques- 
tion, unequivocally is “No.” It is my 
opinion that if we follow the kind of for- 
eign policy so well stated by both lan- 
guage and implication in the Senator’s 
question, we shall ourselves become in- 
volved in a third world war. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada himself intends to have 
something to say at a later date about 
this matter. We are squandering the 
lives of our boys and the substance of 
our taxpayers in a futile effort to main- 
tain the status quo throughout the world. 

That is what England tried to do in 
1776 to hold the colonial status of the 
United States of America, 

Mr. MORSE. May I plead with my 
friend? I wish he would wait, then. 

Mr. MALONE. Would it not be ad- 
vantageous to the people of the United 
States of America if they could at some 
time have the good fortune to inherit a 
State Department that would sit down 
in the cool of the evening and determine 
where our real interests lie—who are 
our real friends in this world, and begin 
to develop their friendship upon a basis 
of equality rather than to give them the 
choice between going into the hands of 
Communist Russia or to remain forever 
enslaved under a _ colonial-minded 
nation? A 

Mr. MORSE. I do not care whether 
they sit down in the cool of the evening 
or when they sit down, but I simply wish 
they would sit down, sit down, and sit 
down to consider this matter, so that we 
can follow a course of action in regard 
to the backward areas that would win 
us their friendship, instead of the grow- 
ing animosity that presently character- 
izes their attitude toward the United 
States. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr, MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, getting on with this 
discussion of the vital statistic, and ap- 
plying it to the four points to which I 
said I would apply it, what is the signifi- 
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cance of the revolution that is going on? 
It is not a political revolution. I think 
we could be stupid enough to let Russia 
turn it into one, but-as of the present 
time the people in the backward areas, 
for the most part, do not know the dif- 
ference between or among the political 
ideologies. However, they know the dif- 
ference between hunger and food satis- 
faction. 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if he would yield 
to me for a unanimous-consent request 
that I may introduce a bill and make a 
short statement for the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, you have 
heard what the Senator from Nevada 
has asked. As I understand, he is ask- 
ing unanimous consent that I may yield 
in order that he may introduce a bill 
and make a short statement in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Mr. MALONE. It would be a short 
statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not yield for 
that purpose, unless I can have unani- 
mous consent from the majority leader 
that I be allowed to do so without in 
any way violating or losing my rights on 
the floor of the Senate, because I said 
earlier today to the majority leader that 
I would not yield for such a purpose in 
his absence, and I am not going to yield 
for it in his presence, unless I have his 
consent. I know nothing about the 
statement which the Senator from Ne- 
- vada wishes to make, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is there objection to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yielding to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I shall object unless 
the yielding is limited to the usual 2 
minutes which has been customary dur- 
ing the morning hour. I shall have no 
objection to the Senator from Oregon 
yielding for the purpose of allowing the 
Senator from Nevada to make an inser- 
tion in the Recorp and then to make a 
short. statement in connection there- 
with, provided it does not exceed 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest by the Senator from Oregon to 
yield for 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada, with the understanding that 
the Senator from Oregon shall still re- 
tain his right to the floor? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the Senator 
from Nevada may proceed. 


MEMBERSHIP FOR NEVADA IN CO- 
LUMBIA INTERSTATE COMPACT 
COMMISSION—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend Public Law 572, 82d Congress, 
in order to permit the State of Nevada to 
enter into a compact with the States of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming for the disposition, allo- 
cation, diversion, and apportionment of 
the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. 

At a meeting of the Columbia Inter- 
state Compact Commission in Boise, 
Idaho, December 11, 1952, a motion was 
made and passed proposing that Nevada 
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be invited to participate actively in all 
phases of the compact. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon will 
have to stand if he is to retain the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. If that is the wish of 
the majority leader, I shall be glad to do 
so. I was merely sitting down in order 
to obtain a little rest. 

Mr. MALONE. My State of Nevada 
should be a member of the Columbia In- 
terstate Compact Commission. The 
Owyhee River flowing out of northern 
Nevada drains into the Snake River in 
Idaho and contributes water to the Co- 
lumbia supply. The area of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin in Nevada is approx- 
imately 5,500 square miles. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 64,000 acres are 
irrigated using about 89,000-acre feet of 
water annually. It is possible to increase 
the irrigated acreage in that area of 
northern Nevada to more than 100,000 
acres therefore, it is in the best interest 
of the State of Nevada to have the right 
to use all the water that will be needed 
in that area for beneficial consumptive 
use. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill for 
appropriate reference to the proper 
committee, to permit the State of Ne- 
vada to join the Columbia Interstate 
Compact Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a copy of a letter 
addressed to me by Hugh A. Shamberger, 
State engineer, State of Nevada, be 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1761) to include the State 
of Nevada among the States authorized 
to negotiate a compact for the disposi- 
tion, allocation, diversion, and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, introduced by 
Mr. MALONE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of his remarks, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming to negotiate and en- 
ter into a compact for the disposition, allo- 
cation, diversion, and apportionment of the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,” approved July 
16, 1952 (66 Stat. 737) is amended by insert- 
ing after “Montana,” the following: “Ne- 
vada.” 


The letter presented by Mr. MALONE is 
as follows: 
State or NEVADA, 
OFFICE OF STATE ENGINEER, 
Carson City, Nev., April 21, 1953. 
Hon. Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senator from Nevada, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MorLy: Pursuant to the suggestion 
in your letter of March 24, regarding Ne- 
vada’s entry as a member of the Columbia 
River Compact Commission, I have prepared 
a simple amendment, copy of which I am 
enclosing herewith. It might be necessary 
for you to put this in better form and if so 
it will be appreciated. 
At a meeting of the Columbia Interstate 
Compact Commission in Boise, Idaho, De- 
cember 11, 1952, a motion was made and 
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passed that Nevada be invited to participate 
actively in all phases of the compact. The 
States represented at this meeting were 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. 
There should be no objection in Congress 
to Nevada being made a member of the 
Columbia Interstate Compact Commission. 
Quite recently, at my request, the Soil 
Conservation Service made a study of the 
consumptive use of water in the irrigable 
areas of the Columbia River Basin in Ne- 
vada. For your information and records I 
am sending you two copies of this report 
under separate cover. You will note from 
the report that the area of the Columbia 
River Basin in Nevada is approximately 5,500 
square miles; that the present number of 
acres being irrigated is approximately 64,000 
acres which utilizes about 89,000 acre-feet of 
water annually, There is definite possibility 
for increased acreage in Nevada and my esti- 
mate at the moment is that the element ir- 
rigated acreage will be at least 100,000 acres, 
perhaps more. Nevada is interested in hav- 
ing the right to use all the water that is 
ever needed for beneficial consumptive use. 
I would appreciate the introduction of this 
amendment at the earliest possible time. 
Kind personal regards. 
HUGH A. SHAMBERGER, 
State Engineer. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is an 
established practice for all States within 
a river basin to be a part of any confer- 
ence dealing with the water supply and 
development of the natural assets of 
the area. 

The Columbia River Basin should be 
no exception—and all of the States of 
za basin have agreed upon that prin- 
ciple. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
saying that I feel that the revolution 
that is now going on is not a political 
revolution in the backward areas. We 
should not permit it to become one. We 
should not follow a course of action that 
would let Russia turn it into one. We 
should recognize it for what it is. It is 
an economic revolution, it is a revolu- 
tion on the part of these people for a 
better way of life, and they are going to 
get it. As the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MatoneE] has implied in some of his 
remarks on this question, it is a revolu- 
tion against colonialism, against the eco- 
nomic materialism of the western pow- 
ers, against the exploitation of natural 
resources of the backward areas by the 
western nations. 

To my way of thinking, a dangerous 
sort of nationalism is coming to char- 
acterize these countries in revolt. We 
are seeing it happen in Africa. We see 
signs of it not far from us, in Latin- 
America. Of course, we see many signs 
of it across North Africa and throughout 
the still free segments of Asia. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
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if he has noticed the statement by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on the Far Eastern 
situation, which appears in the evening 
newspapers. 

Mr. MORSE. No. I have not had an 
opportunity to read the evening newspa- 
pers. I have not seen them. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
further yield, I should like to ask him 
if he agrees with the statement that has 
been made by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
that what should be done is to destroy 
the supply lines between Red China and 
Russia, since that, in his opinion, would 
end the Korean war. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
much more time than I have tonight in 
which to discuss that extraneous subject. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Onthat subject I should 
like to confer with the Senator from 
Nevada, Then, perhaps at a later date, 
the two of us could discuss on the floor 
of the Senate, and I think in complete 
agreement, the whole subject of the 
Korean war. I, too, have some ideas 
on it. Certainly I think, as I have said 
so many times, that we ought to stop 
letting our allies feed into Red China 
supplies that go down the supply line into 
Korea and result in the death of Amer- 
ican boys. 

I do not care to get into that argu- 
ment tonight, as the Senator from Ne- 
vada knows, but I have not been con- 
vinced that we ought to follow a course 
of action in Asia that will involve us in 
a unilateral war with Red China in Asia, 
I think we ought to get a much better 
agreement out of our allies than we have 
had to date. We ought a get a great 
deal more support from our allies than 
we have been able to get to date on the 
entire Red China matter. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
if he does not think it is about time we 
displaced some of the political generals 
we have by someone who at least knows 
the score? 

Mr. MORSE. I would feel more com- 
petent to answer that question if I were 
on the Armed Services Committee. 
(Laughter.] 

I was very much interested, before I 
left the Armed Services Committee, in 
fact, I did a great deal of work on the 
subject, in what I considered to be a 
great deal of inefficiency in the admin- 
istration of the military program of the 
country. I may be wrong, but I have 
some evidence that satisfies me that I 
am right. I have the feeling that partly 
because of my criticisms of the ineffi- 
ciency of the military, I am no longer 
on the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if he believes 
that if the war were properly prosecuted 
none of these questions could possibly 
arise, such as questions of sufficiency of 
ammunition, or questions as to the man- 
ner of conducting the war—whether we 
are in it to win it, or for the purpose of 
murdering the boys sent to the front. 
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Mr. MORSE. Iam very critical of our 
whole program in connection with the 
Korean war and I am very critical of the 
ammunition situation, I spoke at some 
length earlier today on the ammunition 
question. At this late hour I would not 
want to repeat that discussion, because I 
have so much material here yet to get 
into the Recorp. I am very fond of my 
friend from Nevada. For the time being 
I should like to ask a personal favor of 
him. I do not want him to take offense. 
I should like to proceed with the point 
which I was discussing, in trying to apply 
the question of the revolution to the four 
points I have mentioned. Then I shall 
yield later for questions if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Going back to the dis- 
cussion of the revolution, I think we 
ought to see the implications of it in con- 
nection with a natural resource program 
in the United States. One of the great 
problems in connection with the eco- 
nomic phase of the revolution is the 
problem of food supply and the develop- 
ment in backward areas of scientific 
agricultural techniques and the know- 
how of the American capitalistic system, 
to develop the economic facilities that 
will permit of the raising of the standard 
of living of those people, so that they will 
not be constantly pressed by a shortage 
of food supply. That is why I have been 
heard to say that we had a great oppor- 
tunity in the field of American foreign 
policy, to bring the scientific know-how 
of American capitalism to the backward 
areas of the world, not on a giveaway 
program basis but on the basis of a sound 
investment program, by way of a coop- 
erative arrangement between our Gov- 
ernment and American business, which 
will lead to the economic development of 
those countries so that they will not fall 
into the arms of totalitarianism, but will 
have a demonstration, in terms of- eco- 
nomic betterment, of the capitalistic sys- 
tem and the political freedom which goes 
along with economic freedom, 

Of course, that means that we must be 
satisfied with a fair profit. It means 
that we must be satisfied with bringing 
to an end exploitation of their natural 
resources, It means that we cannot give 
support to allies in those countries that 
have been giving, and still give, too much 
evidence of wanting to continue to ex- 
ploit the resources of those countries. 

Mr. President, that is one reason why I 
say that the maintenance of a surplus 
food supply in our own country is one 
of the best diplomatic instruments we 
have for international negotiations in 
the field of foreign policy. To the extent 
that we can produce food over and above 
our needs, to that extent have we a great 
bargaining asset in the field of foreign 
policy. That is why I fear the Eisen- 
hower program in respect to so-called 
surplus food. I think it is a great asset. 
Not only that, Mr. President, but I am 
very much interested in and concerned 
about maintaining a production level and 
the development of the agricultural pro- 
duction forces, together with the conser- 
vation of the great agricultural potential 
of our country, so that as the population 
figure moves upward, future generations 
of American boys and girls will never be 
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concerned about the danger of not hav- 
ing an adequate food supply. 

Mr. President, may I propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry without in any way 
losing my right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the remarks of the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I asked the Presiding 
Officer if I might raise a parliamentary 
question without in any way losing my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. A note has just been 
handed me to the effect that I ought to 
ascertain from the Chair if I am in any 
way in violation of the rules if I pass 
beyond this aisle, or pass beyond this 
chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will proceed in order. No point 
has been raised so far. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that I will 
be protected, in case a point is raised, 
until I have had due notice from the 
Chair that I am not at liberty to exer- 
cise a muscle or two by a little walk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will proceed in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

To return to the discussion of the 
revolution in the backward areas of the 
world, it is very important, I think, as 
the population trend moves upward, not 
only in the other parts of the world but 
in our own country in the decades ahead, 
that we follow a course of action which 
will protect future generations of Ameri- 
can boys and girls in the maximum of 
food-producing potential in the agricul- 
tural resources of our country. 

That is why some of us are very fear- 
ful about a letdown in soil-conservation 
practices in this country. I see on the 
floor my distinguished friend the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]. He 
is one of the great experts of the Senate 
in the field of agriculture. I can recall, 
2 or 3 years ago, when he was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture of 
the Appropriations Committee, he made 
& very valiant fight on the floor of the 
Senate, and it was my pleasure, upon his 
invitation—and I was honored by that 
invitation, because it is not very often 
that the Senator from Georgia bestows 
such an honor upon the junior Senator 
from Oregon, at least—to participate 
with him in debate one afternoon on the 
soil-conservation issue. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] did not see eye to eye with either 
one of us on what we considered to be 
an adequate appropriation for soil con- 
servation. I can remember, as if it was 
yesterday, the brilliant argument which 
the Senator from Georgia made in sup- 
port of adequate funds to protect the 
precious topsoil of this country, not alone 
for the holders of the farms now living 
on those farms, but for the benefit of 
future generations of Americans, 

I was proud to walk over to the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle and join my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia, in my 
feeble way, in support of the position he 
was taking, and I was very proud, Mr. 
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President, although I deserved little, if 
any, of the credit for the ultimate vic- 
tory, that when the roll was called on 
the issue, the Senator from Georgia was 
sustained by a substantial vote in this 
body, as he was entitled to be sustained, 
because he was fighting, as I am fighting 
tonight, in the interest of following a 
course of action which will cause no re- 
duction in the great conservation pro- 
gram in the field of soil conservation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if he would not 
refresh his recollection and recall that 
the. proposal was not carried by a sub- 
stantial vote, but by the margin of one 
vote? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Geor- 
gia is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should also like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon if he would 
permit me to invite him again, in this 
good year 1953, to join me in the same 
fight, because it appears it will be harder 
this year than it has been for some time. 

Mr. MORSE. It will be an honor to 
do so. In the same spirit of complete 
reciprocity I now invite the Senator 
from Georgia to join me in this fight. 
I am sure he will want to come to my 
rescue, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question only. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall endeavor to 
put my thought into the form of a ques- 
tion. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether he thinks he needs 
any help. Any man who has carried 
on for 10% or 11 hours, as he has done, 
would seem to be in a very poor position 
to ask for help, and would seem to be 
able adequately to take care of himself. 

Mr. MORSE. O Mr. President, we 
need a lot of help, and a lot of votes, too. 
My particular little round is important 
in its way, but it is just the beginning. 
It is just the beginning, Mr. President. 
It deals with the type of filibuster that 
we have been talking about, or the fili- 
buster technique connected with pro- 
longed debate on issues such as this, and 
it deals with the whole question of pro- 
tecting our natural resources. 

There is one point that I wish to make 
in connection with the importance of 
maintaining our surplus-food supplies. 
We must protect our surplus-food sup- 
plies in the interest of the welfare of 
an increased population in our country, 
which, from all indications, in the ab- 
sence of some act of God, such as a 
pestilence or plague sometime in the fu- 
ture, which scientific discoveries may 
not be able to stop, will increase and 
not decrease. 

We must see to it, Mr. President, that 
we leave as a heritage to future genera- 
tions of Americans the maximum pos- 
sible food supply resources that we are 
capable of leaving to them. It means 
that we must conserve our soil. It 
means that we must conserve our nat- 
ural resources. It means that we can- 
not exploit thenmr. It means that we 
cannot give them away. 

Take the joint resolution, for example, 
We ought to leave to future generations 
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of Americans this great last oil reserve, 
which is so vital for our defense, and 
which was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy by one of the last acts of 
President Truman, I think we ought to 
leave it there, for wise conservation de- 
velopment by the representatives of the 
people in Congress, and away from the 
selfish and greedy exploiting desires of 
economic interests in this country, who, 
unless they are controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, as our history shows, will not 
stop to exploit the treasures of the peo- 
ple in the public domain and the natural 
resources of this great land. 

O Mr. President, you may think it 
is idealistic. You may think it is too 
theoretical. However, that is what his- 
tory teaches us. If we follow a course 
of action which will let the great public 
domains of the Western States become 
turned into replicas of eroded China, 
that is exactly what we will get. If we 
walk out on Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, in this session of Congress on 
natural resources legislation, and if we 
let the topsoil of America go down the 
rivers into the sea, that is what will 
happen. If we do not pay heed to such 
soil conservationists as the great Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet] and if we 
do not continue to support the great bat- 
tle he has made in the Senate, ever since 
I have been in it, for a sound conserva- 
tion program; if we let the forests be- 
come denuded, and if we turn over to 
private monopolies the people’s interests 
in the maximum electric power potential 
of the streams, we shall not only sell 
short the people of our generation, but 
we shall sell short the destiny of our 
country. 

In that event, Mr. President, historians 
writing 100 years from now will record— 
and this is just as certain as it is that 
we are here tonight—that in our gener- 
ation the Congress, by means of the be- 
ginning made by such legislation as that 
now proposed, began to write the first 
chapter of the volume on the decline of 
American civilization. That is what is 
involved in this debate. 

Certainly I know it will be difficult to 
get the American people to understand 
all this matter at once, but someone has 
to dare to stand up and state the situa- 
tion. The little band of liberals in the 
Senate has been stating it for weeks, and 
we shall continue to state it, because we 
are not through. 

So I am frank to state our position. 
I have been very frank in the confes- 
sions I have made today about the tac- 
tics and strategy of this little band of 
liberals. We have nothing to conceal. 

We say that one of the reasons for the 
prolonged debate on the joint resolution 
is that we believe it important that we 
serve notice that those who try to take 
away from the people of the United 
States their heritage in the natural re- 
sources of the Nation will find the going 
very tough. ‘That is one of the reasons 
for this prolonged debate. We see what 
lies ahead in this issue and we see what 
lies ahead in connection with other 
issues. By means of this debate, we are 
serving notice on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration that it will have to conduct a 
fight in the Senate if it plans to continue 
with any proposed legislation based on 
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the principle of the giveaway program 
that is involved in the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

We do not care what happens to us 
personally. Some persons seem to find 
it difficult to believe that simply because 
one is engaged in politics he cannot be 
counted upon ever to sacrifice his own 
interest for the common good. I do not 
know why that conception of politicians 
is so common in the thinking of the 
American people, but I know it is com- 
mon in their thinking. I know that 
from the conversations I have in various 
parts of the country and I know it from 
my meetings with student groups. Ican 
detect that sentiment when I participate 
in open-forum discussions. Too many 
of our people believe that politicians 
think only of their political skins, only 
about being reelected, only about yielding 
to pressures. That simply is not so, Mr. 
President. It is true of some, but it is 
not true of most, 

The members of our little band of 
liberals are perfectly willing to sacrifice 
their political futures, if they are called 
upon to do so, and if that is to be the 
result of the fight we are making, in 
order to make this fight to preserve for 
all the people the natural resources of 
the Nation, We are not going to stop 
this fight. No personal, selfish consid- 
eration will stop us. 

Let me be very personal about this 
matter for a moment; and I think I can 
speak for my colleagues in this little 
band of liberals, because I participated 
in the discussions. I do not think one 
of them would not be willing to follow 
a course of action which would result 
in his defeat for political office, if he be- 
lieved that in following that course of 
action he could help. block a program of 
giving away the natural resources which 
belong to generations of American boys 
and girls yet unborn. We consider that 
to be our patriotic duty. I think such 
a sacrifice is a small one to make for 
one’s country, if a sacrifice it is, when 
so much greater sacrifices are being 
made by the young men who are fighting 
to preserve our freedom. When many 
of our young men are sacrificing their 
very lives in that fight, and when many 
other of our young men who are engaged 
in that fight are making the sacrifice 
that they make when, if they survive in 
that war, they return from it with muti- 
lated bodies, we should not hesitate to 
sacrifice our political careers, once we 
become convinced that the issue is worth 
that sacrifice. 

Believe me, Mr. President, this issue is 
worth that sacrifice; and I refer to the 
issue of keeping faith with Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, William 
Howard Taft, and the great George Nor- 
ris, in connection with the entire matter 
of conserving the natural resources of 
the Nation for the welfare and benefit 
of our people, so that we shall keep faith 
with the great principle of Lincoln that 
we, as the elected representatives of the 
people, should be willing through our 
Government to do for all the people what 
needs to be done, and what they cannot 
do for themselves, or what they cannot 
do so well for themselves. That is an 
unanswerable Republican tenet, 
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It is a Republican tenet that I have. 
However, I am allalone in that position. 
That is why I am an Independent, Mr. 
President. I am an Independent because 
I have found myself without a party. 

So I thought I had better form a party 
of my cwn. I found myself outside the 
Republican Party, because I believed in 
the principles of Lincoln, and I thought 
we should practice them. But because 
I became an Independent, Mr. President, 
I am not going to break faith with the 
Republican principles of Lincoln. And 
they were the same principles Jefferson 
followed. Both of those great political 
philosophers stand, so far as many of 
their political principles were concerned, 
upon Burke. That is why I have been 
heard to say so many times that I am a 
Burkian, because I believe in representa- 
tive government. I really believe in it. 
I think we ought to practice it. 

So, Mr. President, I say that one of 
the reasons, among many others which 
I have outlined today for this prolonged 
debate, one of the reasons why this little 
band of liberals, whom I regard it an 
honor to join in this fight, has been par- 
ticipating in this prolonged debate is, 
I frankly confess, what we talked about 
in our conferences, that we merely desire 
to serve notice on the majority that the 
going will be tough, if the majority 
thinks it is going to continue to repeat 
this kind of giveaway program in other 
legislation. We have tried to make it a 
little tough for them this time; but we 
are going to make it tougher the next 
time, because we will have learned as a 
result of much experience in this fight. 

I do not want anyone to interpret that 
remark as indicating that the battle is 
going to be over within the near future. 
It has really only started. We are still 
going to wait for the public reaction; 
‘and again I want to be frank about it. 
We are still going to wait for the public 
reaction to the offer that we have made; 
‘and if the pending measure be laid aside 
until the emergency legislation is passed, 
and if we then pick if up again, on the 
basis of the same parliamentary status 
that existed at the time it was laid aside, 
what is wrong with that? I think it is 
very fair. Every speech already made 
will have counted against the individual 
who made it, under the rule. We will 
have carried out the public’s business in 
the way of the emergency legislation, 
and then we will have returned to legis- 
lation which it must be admitted was 
nonemergency. There is nothing of an 
emergency nature about the pending 
proposal. 

Mr. President, where did the Senator 
from South Dakota go? [Laughter.] 
My good friend from South Dakota indi- 
cated by a good-natured comment to me 
a little while ago that he thought there 
was a great deal of interest in daylight- 
Saving legislation. I think there is, too. 
If we are going to have daylight saving, 
we cannot wait until next fall, Mr. Presi- 
dent. [Laughter.] Senators had better 
get the bill providing for it before the 
Senate. I do not know how it will be 
possible to get daylight saving without 
laying the pending measure aside, under 
our Offer. 

There is a whole list of legislation on 
economic controls and rent control. I 
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think we ought to take action on it, be- 
cause, as I said earlier, on the basis of 
what I have overheard in the cloak- 
room, I just have a feeling that a major- 
ity of my colleagues do not want this de- 
bate to end until after May 1, because 
they think that will save them from 
standing up to be counted against the 
legislation; and I think they are in the 
majority. I may be wrong, but I think 
they are in the majority. We shall wait 
for the roll call, but that is what I think. 

I make my mistakes, too. I do not 
think I am wrong in this opinion. I do 
not think my prediction will prove to be 
a mistake. I do not think there is a 
majority vote in the Senate to pass this 
emergency legislation. And so, for those 
who do not want to stand up and be 
counted on it, it is probably convenient 
if this debate shall continue beyond 
May 1. 

But that is not going to take the re- 
sponsibility off shoulders of the majority, 
Mr. President, when people come to re- 
flect on it. Oh, let us give the public 
more credit than that. What will be the 
attitude of the public when it comes to 
reflect upon and contemplate the offer 
made by this little band of liberals to 
lay the pending measure aside so we can 
take up the emergency legislation, and 
not in the slightest—I repeat, not in the 
slightest—affect the parliamentary sta- 
tus of the pending legislation, so the 
same parliamentary status, whatever it 
may be, will be resumed when it is taken 
up again. 

When I get through with this speech 
tomorrow morning, it will be my second 
one. I will not be able to talk again 
on the pending amendment. I have nu- 
merous other amendments I can discuss. 
{Laughter.] It will be my final speech, 
thanks to the generosity and fairness of 
the majority leader, which we have dis- 
cussed earlier today. 

My point is, Mr. President, that the 
parliamentary situation will be exactly 
the same when the pending measure is 
again taken up, after having been laid 
aside; the parliamentary situation will 
be as it is now. And that is fair. I am 
willing to venture to guess what will hap- 
pen. I was going to say I was willing to 
bet, but I do not think I ought to talk 
about betting on the floor of the Senate. 
I do not bet very much anyway. I may 
make just a little friendly bet—although 
I got taken a little, did I not, on that 
steer bet? I lost a whole steer on the 
election to a couple of my- colleagues 
here. I was going to say, “I am willing 
to bet.” I am willing to put it this way, 
Mr. President, I am willing to predict 
that the American people will place the 
responsibility where it belongs, for no 
action on the emergency legislation; and 
it will not be on the little band of lib- 
erals, who made this fair offer. It has 
got to be on the shoulders of those who 
refused to accept our offer. 

There is plenty of time in which to 
pass the emergency legislation, if the 
Senate lays the pending measure aside 
and to take it up again when we get 
through with the emergency legislation. 
But now, Mr. President, to be perfectly 
frank about it, we simply do not like to 
be put in a position where the position 
of the pending measure on the calendar 
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at the desk may be used as a parliamen- 
tary whip, to try to whip us into line, 
to get us to agree to vote on the pending 
measure before we feel that we have 
made our case on it, merely because of 
the pressure of the clock and the cal- 
endar. We do not like that. We are 
pleasant about it, we are good natured 
about it; but we are very firm in our 
expression of the fact that we do not like 
it. And let me say that is not a wise way 
of getting cooperation out of us. Co- 
operation in a controversy such as this 
could be obtained much better if there 
were a little give and take. 

Mr. President, that covers for the time 
being my position on the so-called use of 
filibuster techniques as a part of the 
prolonged debate on the merits. So that 
there may be no misunderstanding about 
it, I again confess, as I confessed at the 
beginning of the debate today. So far 
as I know, I am the only one who has 
done it. But I had to do it in order to 
satisfy my own conscience, Mr. President, 
because I simply refuse to pretend. Ihad 
to confess that I think filibuster tech- 
niques are involved in the current debate. 
But they are filibuster techniques that 
are being used for the purposes I have 
outlined this afternoon and evening. 

They are not filibuster techniques for 
the purpose of preventing a vote from 
ever occurring on the proposed legisla- 
tion. We have no such intention, and 
I would be opposed to what I have de- 
fined today as the ultimate filibuster. 
The ultimate filibuster I think is a great 
evil, and I shall continue to urge that 
we amend rule XXII of the Senate so 
the ultimate filibuster cannot be prac- 
ticed on the floor of the Senate. 

While I am on that subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I should be glad 
to lay the pending measure aside for 
the consideration of my antifilibuster 
resolution, and then we can follow up 
and get a vote under my resolution. 
Under that resolution, Mr. President, 
there is no way of preventing a vote. 
What does it provide? I think this is 
a good place to put it into the RECORD, 
because, having confessed, Mr. President, 
that I am participating in filibuster 
techniques in connection with a discus- 
sion of the merits of the pending joint 
resolution and for the purposes of delay 
which I have outlined here today, but 
not for the purpose of preventing a vote 
from occurring on the joint resolution, 
I think I should review for the RECORD 
the provisions of my antifilibuster reso- 
lution. I know them very well, because 
I have offered the resolution for years 
in the Senate, but have been unable to 
get a hearing. I shall keep on offering 
it. I have said, Mr. President, that I 
will agree to modifications; I will go 
along with the Lehman bill, although I 
like mine better. I am perfectly willing 
to compromise. 

The same provision in my resolution 
for filing a cloture petition will prevail. 
Sixteen Senators can sign the petition. 
It has to stay on the desk for the same 
length of time, 2 days. Then it can be 
taken up, and then we can vote cloture 
by a majority vote of those present and 
voting, a minimum of a quorum, of 
course, being necessary. 

That is majority rule, Mr. President. 
I say it is in keeping with the meaning 
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of representative government. I do not 
see any reason why we should have any 
rule in the Senate that prevents the ma- 
jority from coming to a vote. Why kid 
ourselves? The ultimate filibuster, the 
one aimed at preventing any vote from 
ever occurring on the floor of the Senate 
on a piece of proposed legislation—that 
is minority rule. Of course, as I have 
said many times, the great evil of the 
ultimate filibuster is not only on the 
floor of the Senate but it is in commit- 
tee. The American public does not see 
behind the committee doors. They are 
not aware of what goes on in the execu- 
tive sessions of a committee. Oh, how 
many times, Mr. President, have I sat in 
committee and someone with the power 
to deliver on the threat offered an 
amendment which, in my opinion, really 
cut the heart out of a bill. When he 
saw he was going to get beaten in com- 
mittee, he and usually one or two other 
Senators said, “You beat it, and you will 
never get it to a vote on the floor of the 
Senate. We will give you a prolonged 
debate that will prevent its ever coming 
to a vote.” 

How many times in committee, Mr. 
President, have I seen men agree to com- 
promise on proposed legislation that they 
knew they should not agree to. They 
probably had to agree to it because if 
they did not, the bill would be filibus- 
tered to death when it reached-the floor 
of the Senate. I think that is the great- 
est evil of the filibuster threat. It is bad 
enough on the floor, but it is worse in 
committee. 

So, Mr. President, my antifilibuster 
resolution provides that after the clo- 
ture petition is filed by 16 Members and 
remains on the table for 2 days, it can be 
voted upon and the majority can pass 
cloture. Then, Mr. President, it guar- 
antees after that 1 hour of debate for 
each Member of the Senate who wants 
to discuss the bill on the merits after 
cloture, with the right to farm out his 
time if he does not want to talk. 

Why did I put that provision in the 
resolution? Because I, too, believe in mi~- 
nority rights and their protection. I, too, 
believe in free speech in the Senate, be- 
cause I think it is one of the greatest 
safeguards to the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people. The power of a United 
States Senator to walk onto this floor 
and discuss any issue he wants to dis- 
cuss is a precious right, not of the Sen- 
ator himself, but of the American people. 
Read the history of the Senate. The 
exercise of this right has resulted in the 
public disclosure of malfeasance in of- 
fice, scandalous inefficiency, and miscar- 
riage of justice. Oh, Mr. President, do 
not let us do anything that will destroy 
that right. 

That is why many of my liberal friends 
throughout the country are a little dis- 
turbed with me these days because I do 
not believe that the protection of im- 
munity on the floor of the Senate should 
be destroyed, either. Certainly, Mr. 
President, it will be abused from time to 
time. That is one of the risks of living 
in a democracy. But let me say, Mr. 
President, the greater right, the greater 
value in the principle of immunity, the 
right of a Senator to walk onto the floor 
of the Senate and tell the American peo- 
ple what he, in his honest opinion, thinks 
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they should be told about any problem 
affecting the country, is the exercise of a 
farseeing wisdom on the part of our con- 
stitutional fathers. 

Mr. President, they saw the impor- 
tance of free expression on the floor of 
the Senate and the protection of the 
public interest, as the Senator, accord- 
ing to his sight, saw the interest. The 
public has its check. Ifa Senator abuses 
the immunity privilege, the check is the 
voting booth. It is up to the people, in 
the exercise of the greatest freedom 
they have, that of the free ballot, to 
check the abuse. That is why I have 
been heard to say in recent months and 
years that I wiil be no party to any 
program that seeks to destroy the priv- 
ilege of immunity on the floor of the 
United States Senate. I provided for an 
hour of debate for each Senator, with 
the right to farm out his time if he did 
not want to speak, because I think it is 
important to protect minority rights on 
the floor of the Senate, and to protect 
the minority in the Senate from the 
steamroller tactics of a partisan major- 
ity. I have seen such tactics happen. 
During my 8 years in the Senate, on more 
than one occasion I have seen a pro- 
posal made within a very short period of 
time, sometimes within only a matter of 
relatively few minutes or hours, for a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on a bill, I spoke earlier today at some 
length of the experience we had in 1947 
in connection with the President’s veto 
message on the Taft-Hartley bill. The 
demand was made on the floor of the 
Senate that we either give our unani- 
mous consent to enter into an agree- 
ment to vote that very day on the bill, 
or start talking. That was what we were 
told. We started to talk. By the next 
afternoon, the persons who had forced 
us into the talkathon had decided bet- 
ter, and accepted the very terms for a 
vote the next Monday at 2 o’clock as had 
been originally proposed. 

I cite that instance to show that we 
must be on guard to protect minority 
rights in the Senate by a fair rule. 
Likewise, there is nothing in the rules 
to prevent the bringing up of a bill, the 
filing of a cloture petition, and the forc- 
ing of a vote, provided that cloture can 
be voted, before there has been prac- 
tically any debate on the merits of the 
bill itself. We have to be on guard 
against that. 

So I have provided for a 96-hour in- 
terval, with the right of a Senator, if 
he does not wish to talk, to farm out 
his time. Let me say to the public that 
may read these remarks that there is a 
great system of unwritten rules of cour- 
tesy in the Senate. I hope the time will 
never come when they are violated. 
Rightly or wrongly, I feel that I have 
not had the full enjoyment of them this 
year. But be that as it may, they are 
a very important part of the unwritten 
rules of the Senate. That is important 
in connection with my antifilibuster res- 
olution. Under my resolution if Sena- 
tor X feels that he would like to talk 
more than 1 hour, he could go to Sena- 
tor Y and say, “Are you going to speak 
on the bill?” 

If Y says, “No; Iam not going to speak 
on the bill,” Senator X could then say, 
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“Do you mind if I use a half, three- 
fourths, or a full hour of your time?” 
Mr. President, in my judgment, do you 
know what would happen in every case? 
If Y had not already pledged his time 
to some other Senator, Y would say, “Of 
course, if you would like to have it.” 

He would say it if he were on the oppo- 
site side of the issue. That is the way 
we deal with one another in the Senate. 
I hope the time will never come when we 
do not deal with one another in that 
way. 

Some people have criticized my anti- 
filibuster resolution because they think 
that 96 hours is too long. I would 
rather err in the direction of allowing 
what everybody would have to agree is 
very adequate time for discussion after 
cloture, than to be placed in a position 
where anyone could say, with the slight- 
est justification, that we did not allow 
enough time. 

Mr. President, do you know what I 
think would happen after passage of my 
antifilibuster resolution? It would be 
like so many legal controversies. Prior 
to decision, the situation simply looks 
like an awful mess. Everybody is all 
stirred up and embroiled. But when a 
decision is rendered by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, it has a very calming 
and settling effect on everyone. In most 
controversies, the very process of the de- 
cision, the very granting or handing 
down of the decision, has a tremendous 
effect on human relations. 

In connection with my antifilibuster 
resolution I think it would be found that 
once a cloture petition was filed, once 
the parties to the debate in the Senate 
realized that that was it, that there was 
the finish line, 96 hours away after the 
vote for cloture, that 96 hours was the 
maximum, there it is, nothing can stop 
it now, there will be a vote at least at 
the end of 96 hours, in most cases the 
debate would be over in 20 hours; in 
many cases, in 10 hours. 

In most cases where there had been 
ample debate before the filing of cloture, 
I think the very filing of and voting on 
a cloture petition, and the passage there- 
of, would result in a vote within 10 to 
20 hours. That would not be too long; 
I have provided my safeguard in case 
at some time, during some period, there 
should be undue excitement in the Sen- 
ate. We have all experienced a situa- 
tion when feelings have run high for a 
little while, until we all went into the 
cloakroom and laughed with and at each 
other, and said, “Well, after all, that is 
another one over the dam. Let us go 
to the next one.” 

I think, Mr. President, that except for 
those few instances in which the 96-hour 
reservoir of time is needed to protect the 
minority in case some excited majority 
at some time should ram through cloture 
in the Senate without ample debate in 
advance of cloture, my rule would result 
in a decision of the case, and debate 
would probably end in 10 or 20 hours at 
the most. 

That is my resolution. I have offered 
it for a number of years. I think I offered 
it first in 1946. Iam not so sure that I 
did not offer it the first year I was in the 
Senate. But at least I offered it by 1946. 
I modified it a little here and there over 
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the years, but it was always a majority- 
vote resolution. 

The Lehman resolution goes along 
with the provision requiring the vote of 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting. I would compromise on that 
point. I would not like to be compelled 
todo so. I would put up the best argu- 
ment I could for my own proposal, and 
if I lost on that I would vote for the 
Lehman proposal. 

Before closing this particular subject, 
let me make it very clear that the great- 
est feature of my antifilibuster -resolu- 
tion is that it would completely revise 
rule XXII, so that there would be no 
out in the rules for a filibuster. Nothing 
could be filibustered. Nothing could be 
used as a basis for a filibuster. Neither 
an appeal nor the reading of the Journal, 
nor a so-called nonmotion could be used 
as a basis for a filibuster. Everything is 
included under the terms of my resolu- 
tion, so that no filibuster could possibly 
be conducted, I must admit one thing. 
Of course, the same is true of the resolu- 
tion which I understand the Rules Com- 
mittee has just reported. I must admit 
that none of the resolutions—either 
mine or any of the others—could pre- 
vent a filibuster in the first instance, 
that is, at the time of getting the fili- 
buster resolution adopted. Such a reso- 
lution would have to be based on the 
present rule. I think the present rule 
makes a filibuster certain, because I 
doubt very much if, in connection with 
an antifilibuster resolution, there would 
ever be 64 Senators who would vote to 
close debate. That would have to be 
done, 

As I have always said, there is only 
one way really to break a filibuster if 
men are determined to filibuster for the 
objective of the ultimate filibuster, which 
I have described and defined here today. 
There is only one way to break it, and 
that is to meet 24 hours a day for as 
many weeks as necessary to break it. 
How many times I have stood on the 
floor of the Senate and pleaded in vain 
for that kind of support in the fight I 
was making against a filibuster on civil 
rights, 

But I think that is worth the price. 
I think we ought to do it some time. I 
thing the best time to do it is at the be- 
ginning of a session, the first day of a 
session of Congress. That is why I sup- 
ported the Anderson resolution this year. 
I said that I did it not on the basis of 
the argument which was made, that the 
Senate was or was not a continuing body. 
I thought that was a fallacious argu- 
ment, and I said so. 

I had to laugh at my friend Dick Rus- 
SELL when the debate was in progress. 
Iam sure he does not mind my referring 
in a very friendly fashion to the pleasant 
conversation I had with him at that 
time. He said, “I have not heard you 
yet in this debate on the issue of 
whether or not the Senate is a continu- 
ing body.” I said, “You are not going 
to hear me on that issue either. You 
are not going to hear me support the 
proposition that the Senate is not a con- 
tinuing body, because it is a continuing 
body in a great many respects.” 

One cannot read the history of the 
Senate or the rules either, in my judg- 
ment, and have any doubt on that ques- 
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tion. Isaid to the Senator from Georgia, 
“Dick, I will tell you what you are going 
to hear me discuss before I get through. 
It will not take me very Iong, either. It 
will be one of the shortest speeches I ever 
made. It will be less than 5 minutes.” 
He said, “It is certainly going to be 
your shortest, not one of the shortest.” 
It was less than 5 minutes, as Senators 
may recall. They can check the 
record. 

I said at that time: “The reason I sup- 
port the Anderson motion is that I think 
it is in the public interest that on the 
first day of the session of the Senate we 
ought to proceed to amend the rules 
under which we operate. We ought to 
proceed with rule XXII.” Of course, 
that was the reason of the Senator from 
New Mexico as well. 

I made that argument at that time. 
That is my position tonight. I think the 
best time to try to get through any of 
the antifilibuster resolutions is the first 
day of the session of Congress. I hope, 
if we are unsuccessful in getting such a 
resolution through this particular ses- 
sion—and I am not too much encour- 
aged about it—that at the beginning of 
the next session we shall make it the 
first item of business. I think it would 
be a very good thing for the Senate. Of 
course, there are a good many other rules 
which I think we ought to revise, too. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Why the lack 
of encouragement? 

Mr. MORSE. I see very little evidence 
that there is any intention in the Senate 
to make a fight to amend the rules this 
session. I hope I am mistaken, but I 
confess that I am rather discouraged 
over the prospect. The Senator knows 
me well enough to know that I am not 
very easily discouraged, either. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield for a question 
only. I must protect myself. I know 
that the Senator from New Jersey would 
not want to do anything but protect me, 
too; so I yield for a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator’s lack of encouragement arise be- 
cause of the present filibuster? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. I have nothing 
but encouragement from this filibuster. 
The Senator has not been present part of 
the time today when I was discussing 
the filibuster technique which is being 
used in this debate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question 
only, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is the Senator 
unaware that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey was sitting in the gallery 
throughout much of his debate? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; I was unaware 
of that. If the Senator has ever watched 
me, he knows that I do not speak to the 
galleries. I speak to the Presiding Of- 
ficer, and I speak to my colleagues. 
That is what I was sent to the Senate 
to do. I speak to the public when I am 
out in the country, but not in the Senate, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator speak for the galleries? 

Mr. MORSE. Well, Mr. President, I 
certainly hope that the galleries will 
cogitate, contemplate, and give careful 
consideration to the facts I present and 
the propositions I lay down in my 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. Ido 
on the fioor of the Senate what, as a 
lawyer, I do when I speak before a judi- 
cial tribunal. I happen to think that it 
is one of the proprieties of professional 
conduct. Of course, when one argues a 
case he is cognizant and hopeful, under 
the American constitutional system of 
public trials, that the public will take 
note of his position. I believe the fact 
that Senate hearings are held in public 
is in keeping with the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, namely, 
that controversial matters involving the 
welfare of the people, be they in the 
administration of justice or in the func- 
tions of the legislative branch of the 
Government, should be public in nature; 
but that representatives of the people 
participating in debates should do their 
speaking to their colleagues and to the 
Presiding Officer, not to the public. 

That happens to be the view of the 
junior Senator from Oregon. I leave it 
to my colleagues to judge whether that 
has always been my practice. I have 
never intentionally spoken to the gal- 
leries in any speech I have ever made in 
the Senate. 

Mr, President, I have about concluded 
my discussion of my antifilibuster reso- 
lution. I repeat that I am perfectly 
willing to enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to lay the pending joint 
resolution aside for such period of time 
as may be necessary to act either on my 
antifilibuster resolution or on any one 
of the other reasonably good ones now 
pending in the Senate, to end not only 
the use of the filibuster technique in 
connection with this prolonged debate, 
but to end it for all time, or for as long 
as the rule remains a rule of the Senate, 
I think that is fair. 

Mr. President, before I turn to my 
major speech of the day, I wish to take 
up the next item of my committee work. 
I will be very brief on it, because I have 
spoken at length on it for many weeks 
now. 

We will get to a matter I now have 
in mind. I have not talked to the ma- 
jority leader about it as yet, but I be- 
lieve I can take judicial notice that we 
will get to it, because I have complete 
confidence in his fairness. I refer to 
the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration on mry resolution 
concerning committee assignments. I 
have talked to some members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
about their report. I do not propose to 
speak for them, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve they will welcome final clarification 
of the resolution by my discussion of it 
when the report comes before the 
Senate. 

I am not easily hurt, Mr. President, 
but I must confess Iam deeply hurt that 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration proceeded to make its report 
with much of the report based upon a 
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typographical error, which was corrected 
by the junior Senator from Oregon after 
the Senator from South Dakota inter- 
rupted the junior Senator fronr Oregon 
on the floor of the Senate during the 
course of the discussion of the amend- 
ment which the junior Senator from 
Oregon added to his resolution. 

It is a typographical error which was 
called to the attention of the staff of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
a typographical error which a member of 
that staff has assured my office was called 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, a typographi- 
cal error which reduced the membership 
of the Committee on Public Works from 
a committee of 11 to a committee of 8, 
when the intention of the junior Senator 
from Oregon obviously was to reduce the 
membership of the committee by one 
member, from 11 to 10, that committee 
having been confused with Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Yet, Mr. President, one of the main 
reasons the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration in its report gives for reject- 
ing my resolution, is that the proposed 
reduction of the Committee on Public 
Works from a committee of 11 to a com- 
mittee of 8, instead of from 11 to 10, as 
indicated, would result in some Demo- 
crats being removed from assignments 
which they already hold. 

Of course, as I said the other day, if 
any member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration had stopped at my 
desk and questioned me about it, it would 
have been cleared up; or if the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration had 
called me before the committee for con- 
ference while the resolution was under 
consideration—which it did not—it 
would have been cleared up. 

I dislike to think that any colleague 
of mine, irrespective of differences, would 
wish an adverse report to stand, even in 
part, on the basis of a clear typographical 
error, when I thought I had done all that 
needed to be done to correct the error. 
If I had to do it over again I would send 
in a corrected amendment. I have talked 
to the Parliamentarian about it. I am 
satisfied that I quote him accurately 
when I say he told me I had done all I 
needed to do under the practice of the 
Senate, so far as correcting a mistake 
was concerned. 

Be that as it may, I wish I had insisted 
on having the document itself returned 
to me, and had stricken the numeral 8 
and inserted the numeral 10, as intended. 

I simply do not wish to think that, 
after reflection, my colleagues will de- 
sire to rule adversely against me on the 
basis of a mathematical mistake which 
takes the form of a typographical error. 

Now let me move to the next argu- 
ment, namely, that what I propose will 
change the ratio of Democrats and Re- 
publicans on committees. Well, it will; 
it will by less than 1 percent. But I 
think it should, if my colleagues are 
willing to accept a reality. It should 
if they are willing to accept the fact that 
I am no longer a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

All the argument of the Democrats is 
based, I respectfully submit, on the false 
assumption that I should be counted 
among the Republicans. The moment 
we face the reality that Iam not a Re- 
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publican, of course the ratio system is 
changed. There is no mathematical 
way of avoiding that. Let us forget 
about me personally, and let us con- 
sider an imaginary Senator X. Let us 
assume that he is neither a Republican 
nor a Democrat. However, not only is 
he entitled to committee assignments, 
but the law provides that he shall be 
assigned to committees. So my pro- 
posal will change the ratio, but in what 
way will the ratio be changed? Cer- 
tainly Senator X is not a member of the 
majority party. He is a member of a 
minority. Of course, my proposal will 
change the minority ratio; but my pro- 
posal will change it, as is shown by the 
statistics I have previously placed in the 
Recorp, by less than 1 percent. As we 
lawyers say, it is a de minimis matter. 
I simply do not think it is fair or right 
to take the position that because my pro- 
posal will have that slight effect on the 
ratio of the Democrats, therefore, I 
should not be assigned to committees 
in accordance with my seniority record 
in the Senate. 

I do not know what more can be said 
than what I have said, namely, that 
there simply is no precedent for the ac- 
tion, save and except the one in 1871, 
when Senator Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, was “kicked off” his committees, 
at the beginning of Grant’s administra- 
tion. That is the only precedent. 

We cannot ignore the importance of 
Senate precedents, or we should not. I 
believe they are very valuable to us; at 
least, I believe that when we change one, 
we should do so on the basis of a uniform 
application. However, that has not 
been done. I have already argued, and 
I repeat the argument tonight, that so 
long as the Senate follows the course of 
action it has followed in connection with 
my committee assignments, I believe the 
Senate violates the principle of equal 
representation of States in the Senate, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. In 
this case, the equal representation of the 
State of Oregon will have been violated. 
I do not believe one rule can be applied 
to me and a different rule can be applied 
to other Senators, without violating the 
principle of equal representation in the 
Senate that is due the million and one- 
half people of the sovereign State of 
Oregon. 

I hope that when we dispose of the 
pending joint resolution and when we 
dispose of the emergency legislation, the 
majority leader will bring before the 
Senate the report of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and that then 
we can have a discussion of it and a vote 
on it. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to 
be able to say tonight that a relatively 
large number of Senators on both sides 
of the aisle have come to me in recent 
days and have told me that they have 
given careful consideration to this mat- 
ter and that they think some solution 
along the lines of my resolution should 
be worked out. 

I have no desire to shirk my commit- 
tee obligations in the Senate. I have 
pointed out several times, and I repeat 
tonight, that under the Reorganization 
Act of 1946 and under rule XXIV of the 
Senate rules, as I recall, the provision is 
mandatory. 
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Let us examine rule XXIV once again. 
I read: 

1. In the appointment of the standing 
committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint 
severally the chairman of each committee, 
and then, by one ballot, the other members 
necessary to complete the same. A ma- 
jority of the whole number of votes given 
shall be necessary to the choice of a chair- 
man of a standing committee, but a plural- 
ity of votes shall elect the other members 
thereof. All other committees shall be ap- 
pointed by ballot, unless otherwise ordered, 
and a plurality of votes shall appoint. 

2. When a chairman of a committee shall 
resign or cease to serve on a committee, and 
the Presiding Officer be authorized by the 
Senate to fill the vacancy in such committee, 
unless specially otherwise ordered, it shall 
be only to fill up the number of the com- 
mittee. 


I now refer to the last part of rule 
XXV: 

The section I have in mind will be 
found on page 40 of the Senate Manual. 
Note the mandatory language at the bot- 
tom of the page, in subparagraph (4): 

Each Senator shall serve on two standing 
committees and no more; except that Sena- 
tors of the majority party who are members 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia or of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments may serve on 
three standing committees and no more. 


Mr. President, it is my interpretation 
as a lawyer that that section, read in 
conjunction with Rule XXIV, makes it 
very clear that it was the intention of 
the Congress, when it adopted the rule 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, that each Senator should serve 
on two committees; that it was consid- 
ered a mandatory obligation, differing 
from a situation that existed in the 
history of the Senate theretofore, as will 
be apparent from a reading of some of 
the fascinating history of the Senate, 
which I think is delightful reading. It 
is a human-interest story and really 
holds the reader’s attention, almost as a 
novel. It will be found, for example, 
that prior to the passage of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, it was 
not considered to be the obligation 
of a Member of the Senate to serve on a 
committee; it was somewhat discretion- 
ary with him. For example, when Sum- 
ner, in 1871, was kicked off his commit- 
tees and lost the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, he sim- 
ply refused to serve on any other com- 
mittee. In effect, as I read the account, 
he simply said, “I am not going to serve 
on any committee. If I am to be treated 
in this manner, I am not going to serve 
on any committee.” 

Mr. President, in my report for the In- 
dependent Party, next Friday, I am go- 
ing to relate some of the fascinating his- 
tory of Sumner. Ido not want anyone to 
get an erroneous impression from what I 
said the other day. I think I used lan- 
guage that certainly, as I read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the next day, jus- 
tified the impression that my facetious 
remarks about the experience of Sumner 


indicated that he suffered his caning on 


the floor of the Senate at the time he was 


‘kicked off the committee. That is in- 


correct. He was caned, all right, but it 
was some years before he got kicked off 


the committee. He was attacked on the 
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floor of the Senate. The boys were a lit- 
tle rough in those days. In fact, as one 
reads the history of the Senate, as I 
have done to my great fascination, he 
will observe there were times when, as 
Senators came in, they put their pistols 
on top of the desks. Those were pretty 
rough days, Mr. President. The history 
of the Senate shows a few rough-and- 
tumbles, either on the floor of the Sen- 
ate or in the cloakroom. I think there 
have been great improvements. So I did 
not mean to leave the impression that 
the caning of Sumner occurred at the 
time he was kicked off his committee, but 
at the time he got some pretty rough 
treatment by way of verbal abuse. 

But the point I was making was that 
in those days there was no such lan- 
guage in the law as that a Senator “shall 
serve.” And as I say, as a lawyer, I in- 
terpret subsection 4, on page 40, read in 
light of rule XXIV, which I have previ- 
ously read, to place on me the obligation 
of serving on two committees, and to 
place on the Senate the duty of assign- 
ing me to two committees. 

I made very clear on January 13 that 
I would serve on whatever committees I 
was finally and officially assigned to. 
That is my duty. I perform my duty 
the best I can, in accordance with my 
lights. I, as the Recorp will show, pro- 
tested on January 13 any attempt to as- 
sign me that day because I felt that my 
resolution, which I had sent to the desk 
after I had been voted down on my 
Armed Services and Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee assignments, the 
casting of ballots—then, as the RECORD 
will show—I stated I was willing to take 
judicial notice of the fact that the vote 
on the list of committees that had been 
sent to the desk would be exactly the 
same, if I pressed for a vote on the other 
committee, but that I thought the reso- 
lution which I then sent to the desk, ask- 
ing to have 1 Republican added to each 
of my 2 committees, so that I might 
obtain my position on it, was a fair solu- 
tion of the problem, and ought to be 
considered prior to the Senate’s taking 
any official action on my committee as- 
signment. 

The majority leader very kindly ex- 
pressed complete agreement with me on 
that point, and so my resolution went 
to the committee, where it slumbered for 
many, many weeks—about 13 weeks, I 
think it was, 12 or 13 weeks—until I 
moved to discharge the committee and 
thus bring the resolution to the floor 
of the Senate, I explained at the time 
that I did not like to do it. I then said 
I would still agree to let the resolution 
be considered by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for a reasonable 
length of time. That committee then 
considered the resolution, and, as I have 
previously said, unfortunately acted on 
the basis of a typographical error in my 
amendment, which I had already cor- 
rected in the Recorp, with the assistance 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], of which action my office had 
notified the staff of the Rules Committee, 
That is where we are. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 
hoo MORSE, I will yield in a mo- 

e 
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I think, as soon as we get through 
with the pending measure and the emer- 
gency legislation which is before the 
Senate, we ought to consider the report 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, to see what the wishes of the 
Senate really are, by a record vote on 
my resolution; and, in case the resolu- 
tion is defeated—and I am hoping that 
it will not be—then to proceed to assign 
me to such committees as the Senate 
wishes to assign me. I will do my best 
to perform my duty thereon; holding to 
the point of view, however, that I think 
a grave injustice under those circum- 
stances would have been done. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey for a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator, 
as I understood him, said a moment ago, 
“That is where we are.” I now ask the 
Senator one simple question: Where are 
we? 

Mr. MORSE. I will let the Senator 
answer his own question. I assume we 
are here at 10 minutes to 12, in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, with a Senator exercising 
his rights under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, greatly honored by the presence of 
some of his colleagues, and determined 
to finish his speech no matter how long 
it may take. 

Mr. President, another committee 
matter, as a member of the Committee 
of the Whole, which I should like to 
bring up, is the expression of a hope that 
the appropriate Senate committee will 
proceed with further investigation of the 
Astin case, because it is causing a great 
deal of concern in America. I think it is 
possible that an injustice is being done 
the administration, or that an injustice 
is being done Dr. Astin, but so long as 
the confusion exists, I think the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to the facts about 
it. I do not think the matter has been 
solved—and I say this most respect- 
fully—by Secretary Weeks’ pronounce- 
ment in the press that for the time being 
he is going to keep Dr. Astin as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards with 
the understanding that at a later date 
he will be given another position in the 
Government, and someone else will be 
in charge of the Bureau of Standards, 

That is not sitting very well with the 
scientists, Mr. President. They do not 
feel that the career position of Director 
of the Bureau of Standards should be 
handled in that way, and I do not, either, 
unless an investigation of the facts shows 
that on the merits of the controversy 
Dr. Astin should be removed from his 
position. If an investigation of the facts 
shows that, then I take the position that 
Secretary Weeks has the duty to remove 
Dr. Astin. 

If a thorough investigation does not 
show that, then, I think the removal 
of Dr. Astin to some other position 
would be a tragic mistake, because Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards is 
truly a career position in its nature, and 
it should be protected from political in- 
fluence. That is what I think about it. 

I would feel the same way with refer- 
ence to a person in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
We either mean it or we do not mean it 
when we talk about developing great 
career jobs in public service, free of po- 
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litical interference. I know the words 
“spoils system” are ugly. But let me 
say, Mr. President, that if we take the 
position that when a new administra- 
tion comes in, even after 20 years, it 
ought to adopt a policy of removing 
career men from career positions so that 
it can have persons of its own choice in 
those positions, it would be like saying 
we want to reestablish the spoils system. 
I do not know of any better way to break 
down morale in Government service. I 
do not know of any better way to make 
civil-service tenure more meaningless. I 
have criticized civil-service procedure 
and I have made proposals for the im- 
provement of it and have proposed the 
elimination of incompetents from the 
Government service. The removal of a 
man for incompetency is one thing, but 
I would simplify the procedure in Goy- 
ernment service in handling cases of in- 
competency. Iam a crank about that. I 
do not believe there is any justification 
for keeping incompetent personnel in 
Government service or in an educational 
institution or in an industry or in any 
other place. I do not think we have the 
right to support incompetents, 

We used to have that problem on the 
faculties of universities on which I 
served. I frequently found myself in 
disagreement with professors at Oregon 
University. I never would go to bat for 
professors when the evidence presented, 
after a very fair and careful check into 
a man’s record, showed that he was an 
incompetent teacher. In some instances 
we would go through a big fight about 
academic freedom. Who is the com- 
mittee to say that a man is an incom- 
petent teacher? As a matter of impar- 
tial judicial judgment on the basis of 
reasonable standards and criteria for 
passing upon teacher incompetency, it 
can be handled fairly. I never favored 
protecting an incompetent teacher. Our 
obligations to our students and to the 
parents of our students were such that 
we owed it to them to improve our teach- 
ing staff, and to weed out the loafers and 
incompetents. I always took the posi- 
tion with reference to the so-called per- 
manent tenure rule that permanent 
tenure did not mean that a man was 
guaranteed a lifelong job in the insti- 
tution, irrespective of the quality of his 
teaching or the quality of his other aca- 
demic work. 

I feel that way about Government 
service. I think we ought to improve the 
hearing procedure and the review pro- 
cedure of cases in which incompetency 
of Government employees is charged. 
But that is something different from 
taking the position, as the impression, at 
least, exists, that Secretary Weeks has 
taken in the Astin case, that eventually 
he is going to have in that position the 
man of his own choice, irrespective of 
the outcome. The situation is extremely 
discouraging. 

I shall not take time to place in the 
Recorp a large number of communica- 
tions I have received, simply because 
they are not among the papers I brought 
to the Chamber, but I shall insert them 
at a later date. I have received quite a 
number of communications from scien- 
tists, all wondering what is going to hap- 
pen to scientists in the field of Govern- 
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ment service. When it comes to a ques- 
tion of getting scientists to enter the 
Government service, the Astin case may 
become a cause célèbre, if Astin is re- 
moved from his position a few months 
hence because the Secretary of Com- 
merce desires a man of his own choosing 
in the job. 

Mr. President, I think that is one of 
the jobs where career service ought to be 
protected. I think we ought to press 
the appropriate Senate committee for 
an official investigation of the facts. I 
still believe the men involved ought to 
be brought before a committee of the 
Senate, placed under oath, and be re- 
quired to tell their stories. I think we 
should ascertain the facts. If after 
such a hearing the facts result in a de- 
cision, a report, or a recommendation 
that supports a finding that Dr. Astin 
is not subject to dismissal because of 
any scientific incompetency, I believe 
the Eisenhower administration ought to 
reverse itself completely, and not make 
this partial reversal. I think that would 
be salutary. I do not believe it would 
hurt the administration a bit; I think it 
would be strengthened. I think it would 
increase the confidence of the people if 
the administration simply said, “We 
made a mistake. We are going to pro- 
tect the career service in the Bureau of 
Standards, and we are not going to let 
this man be removed.” 

I believe that if the Astin case were 
handled in that way, it would be salutary 
in connection with other problems that 
seem to be developing in connection with 
the matter of eliminating career officers. 

Mr. President, at a later date I shall 
go further into this matter, but as to the 
Astin case, with the permission of the 
Chair and the Senate, and without taking 
time to read it, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Bungling on Batteries,” published in the 
Washington Post of April 23, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUNGILING on BATTERIES 

Jess M. Ritchie is right in saying that Con- 
gress ought to probe deeper into the con- 
troversy surrounding the battery additive 
AD-X2 which he is promoting. But we 
sharply disagree with him as to what the 
objective of such an investigation should be. 
While he says he is willing to abide by the 
tests of his product to be made by scientists 
of the National Academy of Sciences at the 
request of Secretary Weeks, he wants a con- 
gressional committee to look into the tests 
made by the National Bureau of Standards 
without waiting for the scientists to act. 
The result would be a political conclusion 
dealing with a scientific question, and, as 
Senator THYE has said, this could “only be- 
cloud the issue.” 

But there is an acute need for the Senate 
to investigate the conduct of its own Small 
Business Committee. It was the report of 
this committee which first cast reflections 
on the accuracy of the NBS's battery additive 
tests and probably misled Secretary Weeks 
into asking for the resignation of Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, the Director. And how did the 
committee reach its conclusions? It relied 
upon a technical consultant who had been on 
Mr. Ritchie’s payroll. The producer of 
AD-X2 says that he paid the consultant, Dr. 
Keith J. Laidler, of Catholic University, 
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$1,387, and although Dr. Laidler returned 
the money last summer, Mr. Ritchie says that 
he sent it back and that he has since paid 
Dr. Laidler an additional $340. 

In other words, the Small Business Com- 
mittee accepted technical guidance in con- 
demning the Bureau of Standards from an 
employee of the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct the Bureau had found worthless. This 
is a shocking disclosure. Blake O'Connor, 
of the committee’s professional staff, says 
that neither Mr. Ritchie nor Dr. Laidler 
mentioned the relationship between them 
when Dr. Laidler was asked to advise the 
committee without cost; but he admits that 
Dr. Laidler was introduced to him by Mr. 
Ritchie as a chemist who had already tested 
the battery additive. The most naive in- 
vestigator should have known better than 
to accept a consultant recommended by one 
of the parties to the controversy under in- 
vestigation. 

The known facts suggest gross negligence 
on the part of both the members and the 
staff of the Small Business Committee in 
handling a problem of national importance, 
To make matters worse, Dr. Laidler is re- 
ported to have threatened “to get” Dr. Astin 
because of resentment over the latter’s crit- 
icism of his conduct. If the Small Business 
Committee has permitted itself to be used 
for this purpose, only a thorough investi- 
gation and housecleaning will restore pub- 
lic confidence in its future operations. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
wish to begin on the first of two major 
speeches that I wish to make today in 
the report of my work as a member of 
the Committee of the Whole. This one 
is on the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The Chair 
would remind the Senator from Oregon 
that it is now tomorrow. 

Mr, MORSE. No; it is still today. 
Most respectfully I-say that I think the 
Presiding Officer is referring to yester- 
day, but I am talking about today. I 
know where I am. This is today, 6 min- 
utes old. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13, now before 
the Senate, is one of the most important 
measures that has come before the Con- 
gress because of what it attempts to do, 
what it fails to do, and the precedent it 
establishes for similar depredations upon 
the wealth now held in trust by the Fed- 
eral Government for all of the people of 
the United States. 

The resolution attempts to transfer 
title to submerged lands, which lie sea- 
ward of the tidelands, to the coastal 
States. 

CONTINUED WORLD TENSION 

Within the last few weeks, there has 
been growing optimism over the Russian, 
Chinese, and North Korean overtures in 
Korea. It would be dangerous to assume 
that the tense and threatening interna- 
tional situation which has existed since 
1946 has been abated. If we can achieve 
a satisfactory and honorable conclusion 
to armed conflict in Korea, no one will be 
more grateful than I that many Ameri- 
can lives and those of the forces of our 
United Nations’ Allies will be spared. 
That solution has not yet been achieved. 

And we must recognize that a Korean 
settlement—if it comes—will be the re- 
sult of resolute opposition to armed ag- 
gression. We must recognize that the 
Berlin blockade did not flare into open 
warfare because of our strength and our 
determined action. Western success in 
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Greece and elsewhere is attributable to 
the same strength and determination. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). The Chair calls 
attention to the rule that there must be 
order in the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Communist aggression 
remains the overriding peril to world 
peace that it has been since 1946. In my 
judgment, that threat has not dimin- 
ished or ended and will not abate for 
years to come. 

This Nation and its friends of the free 
world must therefore remain strong and 
plan and build and work for future 
strength, until a political settlement and 
an end to the arms race is possible. 

For if we remain strong, we have the 
best chance for discouraging future ag- 
gression and worldwide war. 

And, should that war come, the free 
world would be forced to rely primarily 
upon its armed might to repel aggression. 

In this situation, a democracy—and 
this Congress as the spokesmen of this 
democratic Nation—has no higher duty 
than to protect the freedom of its peo- 
ple and their security. In the event of 
war, our security and freedom would be 
merged—freedom would not survive loss 
of a war. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 IMPERILS DEFENSE 


There will be little disagreement with 
what I have said. Nor can there be dis- 
agreement that the Congress must do 
everything within its power to bolster 
defense preparations and to leave noth- 
ing undone which would contribute to 
the defense of this Nation and those 
with which it has joined to discourage 
aggression and check it if it comes. 

I do not contend that the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13—which I 
think is an unlucky number for the 
American people and their interests in 
this matter—would be a death blow to 
this Nation’s safety. I do most earnest- 
ly and seriously argue that its enactment 
would seriously impair the security of 
the United States and its allies. 

My conclusion has the following basis, 
which I will spell out in detail. 

First. Ample petroleum is indispensa- 
ble for defense; 

Second. War would imperil, if not ex- 
tinguish, the free world’s access to pe- 
troleum from the Middle East; 

Third. Remaining supplies would be 
inadequate to meet the needs of this 
country and its allies, without 

Fourth. Expansion of domestic re- 
serves and production capacity; 

Fifth. The principal known domestic 
field of untapped oil lies in the sub- 
merged lands; 

Sixth. Senate Joint Resolution 13 
makes inadequate provision for defense; 

Seventh. The resolution will not en- 
able immediate development of oil re- 
serves out to the Continental Shelf be- 
cause litigation over constitutionality 
and boundaries will stall development as 
it has been stalled for years; and 

Eighth. Finally, and of possibly great- 
est importance, this measure makes no 
provision for development of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, where the richest petroleum 
reserves probably are. 
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OFFSHORE PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT AT A 
STANDSTILL 

For the past several years there has 
been only slight use and development of 
the tremendous petroleum pools in the 
submerged lands. 

Two principal reasons account for 
this. While litigation was pending he- 
tween California, Louisiana, and Texas 
and the United States, private oil com- 
panies were unwilling to proceed with 
costly operations in the submerged lands 
under leases of dubious validity and 
their attitude was understandable. The 
situation was mitigated somewhat by a 
stipulation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and California, but production has 
been negligible in comparison with the 
possibilities of full use. In the Gulf, the 
area in production has been an even 
smaller percentage of the total. 

Exploration and planning since the 
Supreme Court decisions in the three 
major cases have been almost non- 
existent. 

Despite the fact the paramount rights 
of the United States were upheld in these 
areas, the Department of the Interior 
has held that it is without authority in 
the absence of new enabling legislation 
to grant leases to oil companies for the 
offshore submerged lands. Litigation on 
that issue has been in progress in some 
nine cases. A decision holding that the 
laws governing the leasing of Interior 
mineral lands is applicable to the sub- 
merged lands would break this deadlock. 
But we cannot wait for this to be de- 
cided, particularly in view of the uncer- 
tainty of the outcome. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE, Idonot yield, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

But we cannot wait for this to be de- 
cided, particularly in view of the uncer- 
tainty of the outcome. 

I want to assure my friend from Con- 
necticut that I mean no offense what- 
soever. 

Mr. PURTELL. I rose simply to ask 
& question. 

Mr. MORSE. I am so interested in 
this speech that I wish to continue un- 
interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am getting to the 
heart of it now. Let me repeat that sen- 
tence—I will start at the beginning of 
the paragraph. 

Despite the fact that the paramount 
rights of the United States were upheld 
in these areas, the Department of the 
Interior has held that it is without au- 
thority in the absence of new enabling 
legislation to grant leases to oil com- 
panies for the offshore submerged lands. 
Litigation on that issue has been in 
‘progress in some nine cases. A decision 
holding that the laws governing the 
leasing of interior mineral lands is ap- 
plicable to the submerged lands would 
break this deadlock. But we cannot 
wait for this to be decided, particularly 
in view of the uncertainty of the out- 
come, 

In this state of affairs, no effective 
exploration and development of offshore 
minerals under Federal auspices were 
possible. A further complicating factor 
has been the pendency of legislation of 
the type we are now considering. 
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In the last Congress, the O'Mahoney- 
Anderson joint resolution would have 
empowered the Federal Government to 
go forward with a program for leasing 
operations in the submerged-land areas. 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, which was 
similar to Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
was substituted for that measure. 

The net result to date has been that 
no affirmative action has taken place to 
put our offshore reserves into produc- 
tion on a scale commensurate with our 
current needs and there has been no ex- 
ploration, drilling, and capping which 
would bring into being a vital, ready 
reserve. 


LITIGATION ON CONSTITUTIONALITY MAY BLOCK 
DEVELOPMENT IN AREA GIVEN THE STATES 


Other considerations aside—and I 
shall deal with them at some length— 
the very least that this legislation should 
accomplish is an end to this stalemate 
to the end that this country may go for- 
ward with developing its petroleum po- 
tential in the interests of national 
security. 

The resolution attempts to give to the 
three States with substantial oil reserves 
off their shores title to the submerged 
lands out to their historic boundaries. 

There is serious doubt whether this 
can be done by the United States. The 
able presentations of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and other 
Senators, have set forth the grave con- 
stitutional question whether the United 
States may divest itself of areas which 
it holds by virtue of its sovereignty. 

Prior claims of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas were rejected by the Supreme 
Court on the principal ground that the 
United States has paramount control 
over the submerged lands beyond the 
tidelands as an incident of its sover- 
eignty and its authority and duties in 
international relations and all external 
concerns of the Nation. 

In United States v. Louisiana ((1950), 
339 U. S. 699, 704) the Court expressed 
its views, as follows: 

The claim to our 3-mile belt was first as- 
serted by the National Government, Pro- 
tection and control of the area are indeed 
functions of national external sovereignty. 
* + + The marginal sea is a national, not a 
State concern. National interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, na- 
tional defense, relations with other powers, 
war and peace focus there. National rights 
must therefore be paramount in that area. 


In United States v. Texas ((1950), 339 
U. S. 707) the Court expressed its views, 
as follows: 


It is said * * * that the sovereignty of 
the sea can be complete and unimpaired, no 
matter if Texas owns the oil underlying it. 
Yet, as pointed out in United States v. Cali- 
fornia, once low-water mark is passed the 
international domain is reached, Property 
rights must then be so subordinated to po- 
litical rights as in substance to coalesce and 
unite in the national sovereign. Tomorrow 
it may be over some other substance or min- 
eral or perhaps the bed of the ocean itself. 
If the property, whatever it may be, lies sea- 
ward of low-water mark, its use, disposition, 
management, and control involve national 
interests and national responsibilities. That 
is the source of national rights in it. 


Simply stated, one principal question 
about the constitutionality of this at- 
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tempted grant is whether the “proper- 
ty rights” which the Supreme Court de- 
clared to be so subordinate to the para- 
mount political rights of the Federal 
Government as to “coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign” may be split 
off. The earlier portion quoted from the 
Texas decision indicates that this di- 
vorcement may not be made. 

There is much to be said for the con- 
tention that the United States holds 
these areas as a trustee for all of the peo- 
ple. As already argued so persuasively, 
there is serious question that the United 
States can give away what it holds, not 
by proprietorship, but as trustee. 

I will not reiterate those arguments 
at greater length as they have already 
been stated and I do not wish to be un- 
duly repetitious. Suffice it to say, I 
share the doubts of the proponents of 
S. 107 as to the legality of the so-called 
quitclaim provisions of this resolution. 
LITIGATION WILL PROBABLY DELAY DEVELOP- 

MENT OF THE LANDS 

It is clear that at least one State, and 
probably more, will immediately contest 
the constitutionality of the grant which 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 attempts to 
make. To say “immediately,” however, 
merely means that court action will be- 
gin soon after passage of this measure. 
Judging from the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas cases, an adjudication will 
take years. 

I do not know, Mr. President. I have 
not taken the time to study the avail- 
able legal procedures which counsel 
might follow. However, in keeping with 
what I referred to earlier today as a So- 
called stop action, there are certainly 
such procedures available to alert coun- 
sel. 

I am sure those procedures will be 
followed, and I am sure that when they 
are followed they will result in the pro- 
vision of adequate time for the prepara- 
tion of argument by counsel. In a case 
— as this one, that would take a long 

ime. 

That would be followed by argument, 
and that would not be done in a day. 
That would be followed by consideration 
of the record by the Court, and that 
would not be done in a month. It is 
not inconceivable that such a case might 
be taken into consideration by a court 
for a year or two. But whatever the time 
taken would be, I am simply saying that 
it would not be short. It would be con- 
siderable, and it would mean delay in 
the development of these lands. 

I do not know whether one of the 
figures I heard used in the debate by one 
of my colleagues is a reasonable one or 
not; but he said that these lands would 
be tied up in litigation for 10 years. 
Perhaps so, Mr. President. 

Iam simply willing to say that, judg- 
ing by the Texas, California, and Lou- 
isiana cases, an adjudication will take 
years. 

Can it be anticipated that, in the face 
of such litigation the oil companies will 
invest the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars necessary for the full exploration 
and use of the undersea oil fields, when 
we have the experience of the almost 
complete suspension of operations while 
the earlier cases were pending? The 
reasonable expectation is that explora- 
tion, drilling, and extraction will be 
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substantially delayed because the oil 

companies will not gamble on such a 

tremendous scale on the outcome of a 

lawsuit. ‘They could not be blamed very 

much for that. 

CONTINENTAL SHELF IS NOT COVERED BY JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, I submit that the Con- 
tinental Shelf is not covered by the 
joint resolution. Added to this prob- 
able delay of putting the submerged 
lands up to the barely defined histori- 
cal boundaries is the deplorable omis- 
sion from the joint resolution of author- 
ity for the Federal Government to un- 
dertake leasing operations on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. Ishall do so later. But 
I am so anxious to reach the heart of 
my speech, and to have it made avail- 
able for everyone to see—because I have 
worked hard on this matter—that I 
wish to present the speech with a maxi- 
mum of continuity, so that the speech 
will appear that way in the Recorp. I 
am going to have this speech reprinted 
and circulated to the people of my State 
and elsewhere. My speech tells them 
why I am opposed to the joint resolu- 
tion, and I want them to know. My 
speech points out to them why I think 
this matter is such a serious one from 
the standpoint of their welfare and the 
welfare of the future of our country, 
that today I have followed this rather 
extraordinary course of action in the 
Senate; at least, it is extraordinary for 
me. However, it is not uncommon in 
the history of the Senate. It is rather 
uncommon for a Senator who is opposed 
to filibusters. 

So, Mr. President, now that I have 
reached the substance of my remarks 
which have to do with the joint resolu- 
tion, I wish to proceed. As in the case of 
a racehorse that wants to go down the 
‘track to the wire, I do not wish to have 
any pulling to the side. 

However, I wish to say that I love my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut; 
I want him to know that. My failure to 
yield to him for a question must not be 
interpreted by him as constituting in any 
way an indication that I do not have the 
most affectionate regard for him. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield, so that I 
may express my affection for him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Would the Senator 
from Oregon call that unreciprocated 
love? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to yield, not even for a question. 
The Senator from Connecticut may 
think I am being facetious, but Iam not 
being facetious about this. I may make 
this statement with a smile on my face, 
and I should have a smile on my face 
when I reflect on the kindnesses of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

I mean this very seriously. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has been one of 
the Members on this side of the aisle 
who on many occasions during this ses- 
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sion of Congress has extended me a great 
many courtesies, I am sure he has not 
realized at the time that I considered 
them courtesies, but on a great many 
occasions he has stopped to chat with me 
in the cloakrooms, and he has been an 
enjoyable companion at lunch in the 
Senate Restaurant, and he has just been 
decent to me and I appreciate it. 

Mr. PURTELL. Will the Senator from 
Oregon permit me to—— 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; I 
simply cannot yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wondered whether 
we had completed the circle by being 
together tonight. I did not know, and I 
wanted to ask the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; I do 
not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon refuses to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that one 
of the greatest of the courtesies the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has extended to 
me is by affording me the honor of his 
presence in the Senate Chamber tonight, 
where he has done me the courtesy of 
listening to my speech. I am deeply 
moved by that courtesy on his part, too. 
I do not ask him for miracles; but it 
would please me, when I conclude, to 
have him say that he was going to sup- 
port me in my position. 

Mr. PURTELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, so that 
I can assure him that I intend to speak 
when he is through? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
insist that he say he will support me in 
my position. Nevertheless, I am glad 
that my friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut has given me this opportunity 
to say to him publicly what I have been 
intending to say to him privately. For 
some time, now, I have been intending 
to go to him and tell him how much I 
appreciate his courtesies. 

I wonder whether my good friend the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
would let me tell him, likewise, how much 
I appreciate his presence on this oc- 
casion. I am glad to have him with 
me, because he is another of my good 
friends in the Senate. He is one of my 
horseback-riding friends. He is an ex- 
cellent horseman. I have enjoyed many 
a pleasant weekend ride with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

I have not yet had an opportunity to 
inspect the new horse that I hear he 
has purchased. However, he has offered 
to let me see it, and that is a rather good 
sign. When a horse owner is willing to 
let one see the horses he buys, that is a 
rather good sign that his horses are 
rather good ones. 

At present, Mr. President, I feel so 
refreshed—perhaps it is because of the 
tomato soup I have had—that I cannot 
resist yielding to the temptation to pay 
my respects—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President. I 
have not been yielding for questions, and 
I do not think it would be fair to my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut, if 
I were to yield at this time. However, 
I have a fairly good idea what the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota would very 
kindly say. 

{Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will please be 
reminded that they are the guests of the 
Senate, and the Chair trusts that there 
will be no audible demonstrations, 


(At this point, at 12:30 a. m., Saturday, 
April 25, 1953, with Mr. Morse still 
speaking, the printing of the Recorp was 
discontinued. The remainder of Mr. 
Morse’s speech will appear in the next 
issue of the RECORD.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. James J. Davies, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, before whose face the 
generations come and go, accept our 
gratitude for the good services of men 
and women who laid deep the founda- 
tions of our great Nation. We thank 
Thee for their farseeing vision, their high 
courage, and unfailing devotion. They 
labored and we have entered into their 
labor. 

We thank Thee for every person since 
who has been dedicated to liberty, under- 
standing, and good will, regardless of 
race, color, and creed. Help us to give 
honor where honor is due. 

Now we pray that Thy spirit direct the 
public affairs of leaders everywhere and 
the destinies of nations. Enable us at 
this crucial hour to hold fast the faith. 
May our Nation be worthy of the bless- 
ings showered upon it. Help us to make 
of our people a nation whose God is 
the Lord. Give physical and spiritual 
strength to all who are in places of na- 
tional and international responsibility, 
Wilt Thou strive for human goodness in 
the parliaments of nations great and 
small and vouchsafe to all in authority 
the eternal light of wisdom and grace 
to carry out that which is advisable. 

Preserve those of our youth who are 
in the Armed Forces of our country. We 
thank Thee for their courage and sacri- 
fice wherever they be. Help them to 
keep their dedication to the service of 
humanity, that this may become a better 
world, in which their children’s children 
may live in peace and know the joy of 
achievement. 

Bless our President and all that have 
to do with the government of our coun- 
try. Make us worthy citizens of this ex- 
cellent land. Godspeed every good move- 
ment. Forgive us our sins. We ask it 
in the Master’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MRS. NELL WATTS 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask for the immediate 
consideration of a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 209). 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
seritatives to Mrs. Nell Watts, widow of Dewey 
Watts, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives, an amount equal to 6 
months salary at the rate he was receiving 
at the time of his death and an additional 
amount not to exceed $350 toward defray- 
ing the funeral expenses of the said Dewey 
Watts. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR MARYLAND 
TOBACCO 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 218, and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1432) to provide price support for the 1952 
crop of Maryland tobacco. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule makes in order the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 1432, which has to do with 
tobacco raised in the State of Maryland. 
This bill comes from the Committee on 
Agriculture. ‘There was some dissension 
in the committee in reference to the 
matter and I understand it was reported 
out by a vote of 13 to 9. I will not try 
to explain the bill, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause Members who are more familiar 
with it than I am can give the House a 
better synopsis of it. 

I yield one-half of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. LYLE], and at 
this time I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very simple bill. It provides for 90 per- 
cent parity support on tobacco raised in 
Maryland. It is really an equalization 
bill to give us the same equal support 
that some 10 or 12 States south of us 
already have. It provides that on the 
crop grown in 1952, which will be sold in 
May, June, July, and probably August 
of this year, the tobacco raised in Mary- 
land will have the same support that 
other tobaccos raised below us have. 

There probably will be some conten- 
tion that this bill is retroactive. I con- 
tend it is not retroactive because the 
tobacco has not yet been sold. If it 
were retroactive, we would be asking for 
the money that we lost last year as be- 
tween parity and what it was sold for. 

We had a normal crop. This is not 
a large crop of tobacco that we raised, 
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then come in and ask for support. Asa 
matter of fact, the acreage is smaller 
than we have been allotted this year 
under control. So it is a normal crop. 

The State of Maryland grows about 4 
percent of all the tobacco grown. We 
simply ask for equalization. As I said 
in the beginning, we are not asking for 
charity, we are not asking for a subsidy; 
this is a loan proposition, an insured loan 
on this tobacco. 

The House in March, I believe it was, 
voted $500,000,000 to FHA for insured 
loans on which interest is paid. This 
is identically the same thing practically. 
The money is lent on this crop and it is 
paid back with 3 percent interest. 

The record is in the Agricultural De- 
partment that in the entire life of to- 
bacco supports the Government has 
never lost.a single penny—not one dollar 
or two dollars but not one single penny— 
on the support of tobacco. - As a matter 
of fact, the Government has made a 
profit. It had a gross profit of $9 million 
and I understand the interest on the 
loans has paid some $30 million. So 
there is no charity in this matter, there 
is nothing to be given away. We simply 
ask for insured loans which we pay back 
with interest. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the essence of the 
matter. It is just that simple. That is 
an equalization bill. It gives us. the 
same fair treatment that everybody else 
has received who raises tobacco. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the record will show that Kentucky is 
the largest producer of burley tobacco 
in the Nation and any question relative 
to parity prices or support prices of to- 
bacco is of vital interest to the people 
of Kentucky. In my own district there 
are many, Many burley tobacco growers. 
In fact, we claim in the Eighth District 
of Kentucky to have the largest tobacco 
warehouse in the world. 

I have telegrams here from my own 
constituents in Kentucky endorsing this 
bill. They feel it is better for all tobacco 
growers that each of the States which 
produce tobacco come under a uniform 
price-support program. 

I have here, for example, a telegram 
which I shall make a part of the RECORD 
from the president of the Stemming Dis- 
trict Tobacco Association, also a tele- 
gram from the president of the board of 
directors of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association of the State 
of Kentucky. Each of these telegrams 
requests me to support this measure and 
to ask my colleagues in the House to 
allow Maryland tobacco to come under 
this support-price program so that all 
the producers of tobacco in the country 
will be treated alike. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

HENDERSON, KY., April 23, 1953. 
Congressman JAMES S. GOLDEN: 

House action is expected tomorrow on H. 
R. 1432, to provide 90 percent price support 
on 1952 crop of Maryland tobacco. Our asso- 
ciation, along with all other tobacco groups, 


fully endorses the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, 
C. W. MALONEY, 
President Stemming District 
Tobacco Association, 
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LEXINGTON, KY., April 23, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES.S. GOLDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
House action is expected tomorrow on H. 
R. 1432, to provide 90-percent price supports 
on 1952 crop of Maryland tobacco. Our 
association, along with all other tobacco 
groups, fully endorses the enactment of this 
legislation, 
Joun W. JONES, 
JOHN M. BERRY, 
W. L. STATON, 
Ezecutive Committee, Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, this might be said to be 
a “Small” bill with a mighty big future. 

I fear that the gentlemen who pre- 
ceded me have not fully informed the 
House—and I am sure not intentionally 
so—as to the issues that this bill raises. 
It is not a simple bill—certainly not as 
simple as bailing out a small group of 
farmers who are in trouble. I believe 
you will find these to be the facts which 
preceded the introduction of this meas- 
ure: Farmers who grow this type of to- 
bacco have recently, on at least two occa- 
sions, refused by a large vote to subject 
themselves to the law which makes sup- 
ports possible. By their own vote they 
decided against acreage-allotment con- 
trol which would have brought them the 
benefits of price- supports. Recently, 
when it became quite evident that prices 
were to be below that level which they 
thought justifiable, they decided that the 
law was a pretty good thing and voted in 
favor of acreage control in the future. 

Bear in mind, however, that this is not 
now an issue. The question you and I 
must decide today is whether: we may 
disregard their overwhelming vote 
against coming within the provisions of 
price-support legislation and their fail- 
ure to comply with these provisions, and 
to give them the benefits of a law which 
they spurned: 

Iam proud that the American farmer 
has the privilege and freedom and 
choice of deciding for himself by a free 
and democratic vote as to whether he 
will subject himself to the provisions of 
this law. That is the strength of our 
system and their decisions ought to be 
protected. 

It would be very bad, however, for this 
Government to permit farmers the priv- 
ilege of rejecting the law and the priv- 
ilege of refusing to accept its terms and 
then, when they experience some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the price which would 
satisfy them, to permit them, by special 
legislation, to have all of the beneficial 
provisions of an act with whose provi- 
sions they had not complied. Such a 
price-support program would rightfully 
subject this Congress to the severest 
criticism. Such a practice would be the 
beginning of the end of the very useful 
and helpful farm program which has 
made America strong, a program which 
has supplied it with food and fiber in 
abundance and which has brought dig- 
nity and equality to the farmer. Such 
a program would place an unconscion- 
able burden on the taxpayer and would 
not long be tolerated. 

This House may adopt this bill, but 
when it does, Mr. Speaker, it does vio- 
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lence to the principle of a sound farm 
program and I think every Member 
should be conscious of what he is doing 
before he acts on this measure. 

I have the highest respect for farmers 
of America and I am always conscious 
of their difficulties and their problems, 
including those who live in the district 
of the very able gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. SMALL]. 

The American farmer without a sound 
and workable farm program is at a great 
disadvantage. When he attempts to sell 
the product of his labor he must take 
what is offered him. In turn, when he 
must buy a product he must pay what 
is asked. Generally speaking, the farm- 
er has little choice. He cannot long keep 
` his inventory high, hoping for ‘a better 
price, nor can he long deny himself 
those things which he must purchase to 
live and work. The gentlemen in this 
body who have in the past worked out 
the farm program used great wisdom. 
Under such a program they instilled new 
life into farming and new strength into 
the national economy. It was with wis- 
dom, I believe, that they put into the 
law, with insistence, the condition 
precedent that a farmer who desired to 
obtain the benefits of the program must 
first subject himself to all of its provi- 
sions. Otherwise we would have had a 
dole, a plan without hope or future. We 
cannot safely leave that sound course at 
this time. If we do we may temporarily 
help a few farmers who raise tobacco, 
but we subject millions to a future with- 
out a future. 

This bill ought to be defeated. I trust 
that it will be. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
just want to take a minute or two. I 
I think if this bill is passed that we will 
not have any more trouble so far as 
Maryland is concerned. I think about 
75 percent of the tobacco farmers in 
Maryland have agreed to accept this 
law as of 1953. The 1952 crop has not 
been sold. It is a rather peculiar situa- 
tion, but in Maryland they do not sell 
their tobacco until a year, or almost a 
year, after everybody else has theirs all 
cleaned up. The farmers in Maryland 
are in a hole for the 1952 crop, because 
that has not been sold yet. This is not 
going to cost the Government a penny, 
because I think that the price that the 
Maryland growers will receive will be 
above the support price. I think proba- 
bly it does establish something of a 
precedent, but I cannot see that it hurts 
the farm program too much, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that this would permit loans 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
these farmers? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes, if it is neces- 
sary, the 1952 crop would come under it, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman know whether or not they will 
pay 3% percent interest or 4 percent 
interest, as announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yesterday? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No, Ido not know. 
Some member of the Committee on 
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Agriculture could probably give the gen- 
tleman the correct answer on that. 

As long as this does not cost anybody 
in the country anything and will get 
these farmers off the barrel for 1952, Ido 
not think anybody is going to be hurt, 
and these tobacco farmers are going to 
be helped. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 


REE 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed ts answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 28] 

Allen, Calif. Hays, Ark. Patterson 
Barden Hays, Ohio Philbin 
Battle Heller Polk 
Becker Hill Poulson 
Blatnik Hoffman, Til. Powell 
Bray Hoffman, Mich. Preston 
Brooks, La. Hosmer Rabaut 
Brown, Ohio Hull Reams 

‘ase Javits Regan 
Celler Johnson Riehlman 
Chudoft Jonas, Ill Riley 
Clardy Kearne Robeson, Va. 
Cole, N.Y, Kelly, N.Y. Rooney 
Coudert Keogh Scherer 
Curtis, Nebr. Kersten, Wis. Scott: 
Davis, Tenn Kilburn Scudder 
Dawson, Ill Klein Seely-Brown 
Dingell Krueger Sheehan 
Dollinger Lantaff Springer 
Doyle Lesinski Staggers 
Fine McCormack Steed 
Fino McCulloch Sutton 
Frelinghuysen Machrowicz Taber 
Fulton errow Taylor 
Granahan Miller, Kans. Vursell 
Grant Morano Weichel 
Green Morgan Williams, Miss. 
Gross Multer Wilson, Tex. 
Gubser O'Brien, N.Y, Withrow 
Gwinn O'Konski Yates 
Hand Patman Yorty 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 338 
Members haye answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR MARYLAND 
TOBACCO 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, sugges- 
tions have come to my attention that 
this bill has a political implication. I 
do not want to discuss in the terms of 
political implication any bill that comes 
from the Committee on Agriculture. I 
believe that committee has sought for a 
number of years to pass upon agricul- 
tural questions on the basis of what is 
good for the farmers of the United 
States and what is good for the citizens 
of our country. I hope we may always 
retain that position. Therefore, if there 
be any political implications to this bill 
they will be brought in by somebody 
else. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman will bear 
me out, I am sure, in saying that in our 
committee when the bill was considered 
and reported the division did not come 
on party lines. 

_ Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 
As has always taken place in that com- 
mittee, the vote on this bill as on the 
others cut right across party lines, 
There were 9 votes against this bill in 
the committee. There were 11 present, 
and 2 proxies, in favor of the bill in 
committee. There was no political divi- 
sion but there was a very basic division, 
a very basic reason why many of us on 
that committee felt that we should not 
support this bill and why I think the 
Members of this House should not sup- 
port this bill, why it should not even 
be brought to the floor of this House 
for consideration. That basic reason 
goes to the heart of the farm program, 

For many years we have had a sup- 
port program on agricultural commod- 
ities. Many of us have felt that the 
program was sound for the entire Na- 
tion. We have believed that it has done 
much to save our country from depres- 
sion. We have believed that it has pro- 
vided employment in our cities, We 
have believed that it provided markets 
for industrial goods. We believe it is 
a good program for America. For that 
reason, we have believed that it was 
sound for our Government to assume 
a portion of the obligation of the pro- 


gram. 

With that in mind we have called upon 
our friends from the large cities and 
from all sections of America and have 
received support from all sections of 
America for that program. Because we 
thought it was a sound program for 
everybody. We felt that that program 
required that if the Government gave the 
farmer a guaranty of a price the farmer 
in turn would give the Government the 
assurance that he through his action 
would not involve our Government in 
unnecessary or substantial losses. 

I want to repeat that, and I want 
you to hear this if you do not hear any- 
thing else I say. We have felt that the 
farm program required the cooperation 
of the farmer as well as of the Gov- 
ernment. We have felt that before we 
had a right to ask you, who are con- 
sumers, most of you, to participate 
through your tax money in a program 
of this kind, those who represent the 
producers of America should agree that 
they, too, would come in and make some 
contribution to that program, that they 
would assure our Government that it 
would not suffer undue losses by reason 
of the program. 

How did we do that? How does the 
farmer protect the Government from 
unnecessary loss? We said, “Before we 
give you the 90 percent support on your 
tobacco, before we give you 90 percent 
support on your cotton, before we give 
you 90 percent on your wheat, you, Mr. 
Farmer, shall come in and say, ‘If there 
is a surplus of this commodity, I will 
agree to be bound not to produce more 
than the demand will require, so that 
our Government will come out without 
loss’.” f 
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Over the 17 years of this program on 
those basic commodities where we have 
had that kind of program the Govern- 
ment has sustained no loss, but we have 
done a great deal for the farmers and 
for the citizens of America. 

On the cotton program alone the 
Government has made a net profit of 
$267,000,000. That is that much money 
that went into the Treasury, not out. 
We have been able to do that because of 
the cooperation of the farmers. That 
has been fundamental, and it has been 
required by law—and I think a good 
sound law. 

Now we take the situation in Mary- 
land which a few years ago accounted 
for about 2% percent of the tobacco 
going into cigarettes. It is less than that 
today, and yet their production has 
increased. The people producing the 
Maryland type of tobacco felt that they 
did not need a control program because 
perchance over 97 percent of tobacco 
was under control, and they could get a 
free ride with an umbrella over them. 
So for a good many years, they did not 
have any control on Maryland tobacco 
and it sold for a pretty fair price. 
Gradually, however, they began to pro- 
duce more and more, and the market 
was taking less and less. Ultimately, 
they found they were producing a sur- 
plus of Maryland tobacco. So the De- 
partment of Agriculture called an elec- 
tion in 1950 to see whether we would 
have quotas in Maryland. The produc- 
ers of Maryland tobacco voted down 
quotas. They got a pretty fair price for 
their tobacco that year, but they still 
were producing a surplus, and in the 
next year in 1951 when the Secretary 
submitted the question of quotas they 
voted not to have any quotas. And they 
voted by about 2 to 1. They said, “No, 
we will take our chances on the market. 
We will do allright.” Well, they did not 
do all right. They produced the next 
crop and they found that the price went 
down 10 cents to 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true that 
they had fewer acres and less produc- 
tion than the quotas would have been 
had they voted for quotas, and that the 
quotas would have been higher? 

Mr. POAGE. If that is true it is true 
for one reason only. The quotas are 
allotted in authorized acres and not in 
the harvested acres. It is always recog- 
nized that there will be at least 10 per- 
cent of the allotted acres never planted, 
and probably another 10 percent will be 
abandoned or never harvested, and the 
result is Obvious that if you are to give 
such an allotment as will give a reason- 
able supply, you must allot more acres 
than you expect to have harvested. It 
may be true that they produced and 
harvested less acres than they might 
have been allotted, but they did increase 
their production. ‘They actually grew 
40,800,000 pounds in 1952 whereas the 
proposed allotment for 1952 was 40,200,- 
000 pounds. They increased their pro- 
duction over the last 6 or 7 years con- 
tinuously in spite of that fact the con- 
sumption was going down, 
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“Let me call attention that in 1951 they 
again voted down quotas by a 2 to 1 vote. 
When they found that the price had 
gone down, they came to the Congress 
last fall and put in a bill here, H. R. 8150, 
which was introduced to give them price 
support regardless of the fact that they 
had voted down quotas conditioned only 
upon the fact that they vote for quotas 
in 1953. This Congress felt that that 
would be unwise, and they did not even 
consider their legislation. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended 
against it saying that we could not set 
such an example. The price continued 
to go down and they did last year vote 
for quotas for the 1953 crop only al- 
though they also voted on the question 
of quotas for 1953, 1954, and 1955. - They 
voted against quotas for this 3-year pro- 
gram. Seventy-four percent, which was 
only 74% percent more than the neces- 
sary number did pass quotas for 1 year 
only because they have to have two- 
thirds majority. So, by a 7% percent 
vote, the producers of Maryland tobacco 
did vote quotas for 1 year only. It seems 
to me that they rather clearly showed 
they intended to get payment both for 
the 1952 crop, which this bill covers and 
which they still have in their barns, and 
the 1953 crop and then to say, “Why we 
will again jump quotas, and we will 
again take a free ride.” 

I want ‘to call your attention to this, 
we simply cannot sustain an agricultural 
program and, frankly, I do not have the 
brass to ask my friends from the cities 
to support a program to give to my 
farmers support, if those farmers will 
not participate in a program for restrict- 
ing acreage. These people want a sec- 
ond guess. They want to pay the fire- 
insurance premium after the house 
burns down and still collect on the policy 
which they turned down before the fire. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KEATING). The Chair will count. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of reluctance that I 
find myself in a position at variance 
with the beloved chairman of our com- 
mittee and with the ranking Democrat 
of our committee on this particular 
piece of legislation. However, as I sat 
and listened to the hearings on the bill, 
and as I read carefully the report on the 
bill, I found myself in the position where 
I cannot conscientiously support this bill. 

Let me digress for just one moment, 
please. Something happened in the lat- 
ter part of last autumn, around the first 
of November, which caused my people, 
my tobacco producers, my other farm- 
ers, to ask me repeatedly the question as 
to what we could expect in the way of a 
parity program under the new adminis- 
tration. For various reasons I have not 
since November been able to give them 
any sound answer; I have not known 
what the current administration’s parity 
program was to be. I have merely told 
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them they should wait a while and give 
the administration time to make up its 
mind as to what the farmers of this coun- 
try could expect from a parity stand- 
point. Until this bill was reported, and 
until the spokesman for this administra- 
tion insofar as agriculture is concerned, 
sent his letter of endorsement to your 
committee endorsing this bill, I did not 
know whether you Republicans were for 
90 percent of parity or a sliding scale, 
or what have you. But taking the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s position on this 
bill as a fair criterion—and I think it is 
fair—he now tells me, and you, and my 
farmers, and all the other farmers of 
this country, that it is the policy of this 
administration to guarantee not only 90 
percent of parity where farmers express 
their willingness to cooperate by passing 
quota restrictions by a two-thirds vote— 
not only is it administration policy from 
this letter to support these crops at 90 
percent of parity from now on in the 
future, but he also goes us one better and 
says that he is in favor of an ex post 
facto provision that guarantees farmers 
90 percent of parity in spite of the fact 
that on two different occasions, in 1950, 
and again in 1951, the Maryland tobacco 
producers—and definitely at the polls— 
voted in the first instance 63 percent 
against participation. The following 
year in spite of the fact, mind you, that 
production was increased to the tune of 
6 million pounds, according to the Sec- 
retary’s testimony, which would add to 
the surplus, they voted 17 percent against 
participating in this program. 

There are few reasons given in this 
report as to why this House should pass 
this legislation. First it states. that 
Maryland has never experienced this 
sort of thing before; they are ignorant 
as to the provisions and benefits of this 
particular program. I will not go along 
with that proposition; I do not think 
the Maryland farmers are that ignorant. 
Second, they say that there is no over- 
supply of Maryland tobacco. Let mecall 
your attention to the basic law, if you 
please. There is only one set of cir- 
cumstances under which the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to submit 
the quota question to referendum, and 
that is when he determines that there is 
an oversupply of a particular commodity, 
and yet this report says that there is no 
oversupply of Maryland tobacco. In 
spite of that statement the referendum 
was submitted in 1950. It was voted 
down by 63 percent. It was submitted 
again in 1951; it was voted down by 71 
percent, and finally after they had been 
as good as told that the only circum- 
stances under which they could be bailed 
out on this crop which went sour at the 
market place would be on condition that 
they vote for quotas. The referendum 
was submitted again last year; and on 
the strength of that promise—certainly 
an implied promise—they voted as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] has 
already pointed out by the staggering 
margin of 74/3 percent for quotas for 1 
year. They are not sold on this pro- 
gram, and I do not believe the Secretary 
of Agriculture thinks they are sold as 
will be seen from his letter, 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in saying they voted for 1 year; 
but they only missed voting in the 3-year 
program by 100 votes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, and they only 
adopted the 1-year program by 17% 
percent. 

Mr. BONNER. They only missed 
voting in the 3-year program by 100 
votes. That is the record at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I have 
checked with the Department. The 
gentleman knows it was 74 percent who 
yoted for the 1 year. 

Mr. . Seven and two- 
thirds, percent above the required 6634 

cent. 
Pe Mr. BONNER. That does not affect 
the proposition that the 3-year program 
missed by 100 votes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, it missed nev- 
ertheless. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. We only missed con- 
trolling the Senate by 1 Senator, but 
they got it. I do not think that would 
make much difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. They have not con- 
vinced the Secretary that they are sold 
on quotas. I quote the following: 

The danger of loss will be greater if late 
this year, when the question of marketing 
quotas on the 1954 crop is presented to the 
Maryland tobacco growers, they should vote 
against quotas. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In view of what 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] has just stated, I think it should 
also be pointed out for the benefit of the 
Members of the House that year in and 
year out there have been more votes cast 
against this program among these par- 
ticular farmers than among any other 
group of farmers in America. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
ask in conclusion, how could I or any 
other Member representing quota crops 
justify going backwards? Let me set up 
a hypothetical case. I have the honor to 
represent a district in Georgia which 
produces most of the tobacco produced 
in that State. My tobacco producers, 
without exception, I think, would like to 
have an increase in quota, they would 
like to grow more tobacco. Let us say 
they decide they want to go to the free 


Mr. Speaker, will 


market place and take their chances and `- 


vote down quotas. Suppose the market 
goes sour. Do you think that I in good 
faith could come back to you and say 
that my farmers were so ignorant they 
did not know what they were doing and 
I want you, the great paternalistic white 
father in Washington, to bring my folks 
back into line and make them take 90 
percent whether they want it or not? 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
XCIX—239 
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Mr. WHEELER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SMALL. Is it not a fact that 
under the allotment the Department of 
Agriculture has given us we will be able 
te raise more tobacco than we raised 
without quotas? We did not raise a 
large crop of tobacco simply because 
there were no quotas. We raised less 
than we have been allowed this year 
under quotas, is that correct? 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Department 
of Agriculture has made a mistake in 
their definition of “quota” I cannot an- 
swer for them. They claim here in their 
report there is no surplus, yet in direct 
defiance of the clearly stipulated law, 
they call for a referendum. I have not 
been able to justify that. How can they 
justify saying there is no surplus yet we 
will have a referendum, we will give you 
more of a quota than you grew. I can- 
not answer for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a fact that 
the head of the tobacco branch testified 
the reason they have a quota of 52,000 
acres, which is a little more than they 
planted, is because they usually expect 
upon initiation of a restriction program 
there will be approximately a 10-percent 
abandonment and that was taken into 
account? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the pending resolution and 
may I express the hope that it will be 
adopted. As a matter of fact, I am a 
little surprised at the opposition to the 
rule, although it is, of course, perfectly 
proper. The fact of the matter is we 
have before us here a measure reported 
by the great Committee on Agriculture 
and we are now considering a rule which 
would make it possible for the House to 
consider that measure on its merits. For 
that reason alone, in view of the history 
of the whole proceeding, we should at 
least incline our view to support of the 
rule, reserving for later consideration 
what should be done about the bill or 
what amendments might be made if any. 
That is not to say, however, that it is not 
within the discretion and certainly the 
authority of the House of Representa- 
tives to refuse to consider the matter 
by declining to support the rule, if that 
is what the membership of the House 
wants to do. 

Now, it cannot be denied that this 


measure is something out of the ordi- - 


nary; but, as I read the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, it does seem 
to me that ample reasons have been 
given for supporting this bill. The com- 
mittee itself in its report recognized the 
situation when it said: 

The committee realizes fully that it is 
taking unusual and extraordinary action in 
proposing to extend the benefits of price 
supports to the producers for their 1952 crop. 
The conditions and considerations which 
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impel it to do so are also unusual and ex- 
traordinary, however—so unusual that the 
committee does not consider its action in 
this case as establishing a precedent for 
future situations wherein producers may 
have voted down quotas, 


It seems to me that that statement, 
which is followed by the specific reasons 
pointed out for calling this an unusual 
case, itself establishes very definitely that 
this is not to be considered a precedent 
but, on the contrary, everyone is put on 
notice that it is not a precedent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would just like to 
know how you can possibly keep a public 
law from becoming a precedent. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, for whom I have 
the highest respect and with whom I 
frequently find myself in agreement, that 
I doubt whether or not in the years to 
come you will have a situation like this 
again, Already in this very area the 
farmers have reversed their position and 
have voted for quotas. And, as I say, 
I do not believe you will have that sort 
of a situation again. Of course, if one 
were just to look at the fact that legis- 
lation is enacted without any regard to 
the circumstances surrounding the en- 
actment, and one were to conclude from 
that that it would set a precedent with- 
out any other consideration, then, of 
course, what the gentleman from Geor- 
gia contends would be correct. But, 
again, may I say that any legislative en- 
actment must be considered not only 
as to what appears on the surface but 
must be considered in the light of all the 
circumstances attending the enactment 
of the legislation and the circumstances 
that led to its consideration by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I think it has been pointed out here, 
and I think it can well be said again, that 
if these people had voted down quotas 
and then had gone to work and had far 
overproduced what the quotas would 
have permitted, and by that action had 
contributed to a surplus which depressed 
the price, then I think the circumstances 
would have been entirely different. The 
argument advanced here that possibly 
while the amount produced did not come 
up to the quota established, that if the 
quota system had been followed some 
lesser amount would have been produced, 
I think is within the realm of conjecture. 
I think the fairest consideration is that 
they did keep themselves within the lim- 
its that would have been set; and, hence, 
while there was not a technical compli- 
ance with the quota system, there has 
been, in truth and in fact, substantial 
compliance, and hence no violation is 
being done to the whole concept of price 
supports by voting for price supports on 
this 1952 crop. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Secretary in his 
letter says: 

Price support loans were made on the 1948, 
1949, and 1950 crops of Maryland tobacco 
when the supply was not large enough to 
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require proclamation of marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. The supply increased 
(71 million pounds on October 1, 1945, to 
100 million pounds on October 1, 1950) to 
such an extent that it exceeded the reserve 
supply level defined in the act, and a market- 
ing quota was proclaimed in November 1950 
for the 1951-52 marketing year (1951 crop). 


The point I am making is, it is going 
up and up and up. 

Mr. HALLECK. Just let me say to 
the gentleman that in that statement 
the Secretary was simply pointing out 
the necessity, as he saw it, under the law, 
for the application of quotas, and it was 
that action which resulted in the vote 
being taken. Now then, that to my 
mind is no reason for the contention that 
the amount produced did not go beyond 
the amount that would have been per- 
mitted for production had the quotas 
been voted. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I say 
again I think this measure is equitable. 
It is unusual, but the circumstances are 
unusual. I express the hope that the 
rule will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to direct my remarks very 
briefly to the statement made by my good 
friend from Indiana, the majority leader. 
He stated that if this bill were to pass it 
shall not in the future be regarded as a 
precedent; that is, other segments of 
agriculture. could not come in and ask 
for similar relief based on this particular 
bill. 

Let us see about that. If this bill 
passes, the Government will support the 
particular crop at 90 percent of parity, 
even though the farmers cast more than 

- twice as many votes against the pro- 
gram as they were required to cast in 
order to defeat the program. 

This fall we all anticipate a large crop 
of wheat. We anticipate a large crop of 
cotton. There may be other crops that 
will be produced in extraordinary 
abundance this fall. If this bill passes— 
and I want you to note this—and we 
produce this fall the crops which are 
anticipated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Secretary has already 
stated that we will probably have quotas 
on those big crops this fall, then this 
Congress cannot in good conscience next 
year turn down legislation which may 
be requested by wheat, cotton, and other 
farmers to support every single bushel 
of wheat and every single bale of cot- 
ton produced, even though they may 
have rejected quotas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? - . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Tyield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Suppose that situation 
arises and the cotton producers and the 
wheat producers instead of increasing 
their acreage do as the Maryland pro- 
ducers did, stay within what would be a 
proper acreage, then you would have a 
comparable situation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. With all defer- 
ence to my chairman, I think the issue 
in this case is that if the farmers are 
once submitted a program and they re- 
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ject it, then is the Government to come 
along and give it back to them simply 
because they feel they have made a mis- 
take? If that is to be done for one 
farmer you are going to have to do it for 
every single farmer in the Nation. How 
can we avoid it? How can we say this 
is not a precedent? How can we simply 
by a line or so of writing in a report pre- 
vent this from being a precedent? 

In the many years I have been on this 
committee I have tried to be fair. It is 
very seldom that we find ourselves di- 
vided in the committee. I have tried to 
give my support to the people in the 
Corn Belt, the Wheat Belt, and the To- 
bacco Belt and the other programs. But 
I think that when a group of farmers 
once vote by more than 2 to 1 against a 
program they should not be permitted to 
come back and say, “Well, we made a 
mistake, help us out.” If you do that 
for one then in all fairness you must do 
so for all. 

This is definitely a precedent. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very sympathetic, 
of course, with anything my sister State 
of Maryland wants, but this bill involves 
a great principle that affects every farm- 
er in the United States whether he raises 
cotton, corn, tobacco, or what have you. 

This farm program is not as popular 
in the country as some of you think. 
There are a lot of people that do not 
like this idea of price support. When- 
ever you begin to cut under it and to 
make exceptions, as‘you are doing in this 
case, you are weakening the whole pro- 
gram. Isay particularly to my western 
friends, who are vitally interested in this 
program. : 

Some of us have been here in this 
Congress long enough to remember the 
time when we did not have this agri- 
cultural program and we did not have 
the price support, and we did not have 
the quota system. Those of you who 
were here then remember quite painfully 
when cattle sold at 3 cents a pound and 
little pigs were plowed under because of 
overproduction. 

This is an amendment to the farm sup- 
port law. You can call it what you 
please, but it is an amendment to the 
quota system. Itisalaw. If we keep on 
playing with this situation and making 
exceptions in every hardship case, it is 
going to affect your whole program and 
render it more unpopular in the country. 
ʻI happen to represent a district that 
is almost exclusively farm land and I am 
particularly sensitive to anything that 
damages this program. I think this bill 
ought not to have come out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and I am surprised 
that it did. I think that it should not 
have come out of the Committee on 
Rules, and I think it should not pass this 
House. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am supporting the rule as well as 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 1432. 

I have just listened to my good friend 
and colleague the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER], who represents 
that area in Georgia where I lived for a 
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long time before going to Florida. There 
is quite a bit of tobacco grown in his con- 
gressional district. As a matter of fact, 
I have been raising tobacco for a number 
of years in his district. 

It is my considered judgment and 
opinion that this rule ought to be adopt- 
ed and this House ought to pass this 
legislation. Judging from the facts as 
discussed by the testimony in the hear- 
ing, it appears that unless this bill is 
passed the tobacco farmers of Maryland 
are being penalized in failing to vote 
quotas on their 1952 crop. The reason 
I use the word “penalize” is, because even 
though they did not vote for the quota 
system on the agricultural program, the 
farmers did not plant and produce more 
tobacco than they could have done by 
participating and voting quotas. 

The testimony discloses that about 29 
percent of the tobacco farmers did vote 
for the program and some consideration 
should be shown to this group who want- 
ed to participate in the quota system. 
Now, if they had planted, grown, and 
produced more tobacco to place it on the 
market than they could have grown and 
produced under the quota system, then 
there possibly would be some justifica- 
tion for refusal to pass this bill. 

In considering legislation of this na- 
ture and type, I think the Members of 
Congress should take into consideration 
these three items: First, is it fair to all 
concerned; second, will it build good and 
better citizenship; and, third, will it be 
beneficial to all concerned? 

Certainly this legislation would bene- 
fit some without hurting others. The 
fact that the provisions of this bill be- 
come effective will not affect the other 
farmers engaged in the tobacco-grow- 
ing industry. It appears from the re- 
port made on this bill that representa- 
tives of all the other major tobacco-pro- 
ducing areas appeared at the hearing 
in favor of the bill and urged that price- 
support protection be extended to the 
1952 crop of Maryland tobacco, as pro- 
vided in the bill. 

It is also to be noted that the Chief 
of the Tobacco Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture testified that in his 
opinion this proposed legislation could 
be carried out at little or no cost to the 
Government. It will thus be seen that 
this legislation will not cost the tax- 
payers anything. 

Unless this legislation is passed it ap- 
pears to me that the only ones to suffer 
would be the tobacco farmers and their 
families. - Unless the bill is passed it 
means that the large tobacco manufac- 
turers would be the ones to reap the 
benefits since they would go in and pur- 
chase this tobacco at a price way below 
parity. 

I am therefore urging that this bill be 
passed since it will be no cost to the 
Government and since the representa- 
tives of the Maryland tobacco-producing 
areas endorse it and since it will bring 
some returns to the tobacco growers of 
Maryland which would otherwise go to 
the large tobacco manufacturers. 

I am supporting this legislation be- 
cause I believe that it is fair; that it is 
reasonable and that it is just and will 
not injure the agricultural program or 
any segment of our farmers. These 
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same tobacco growers of Maryland have 
already given their approval to the ag- 
ricultural program in that they voted 
quotas for the 1953 tobacco crop. 

Let us try to help and build rather 
than tearing down and destroying and 
welcome the tobacco growers of Mary- 
land back into the agricultural parade. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before us now is the adoption of the 
rule. The question involved in the bill 
itself is a rather intricate one. It takes 
a little time to explain, but I am satis- 
fied that when the Members of the 
House have an explanation of the rea- 
sons which make this an exception to 
the normal situation they will support 
this bill. So all I am going to suggest 
now is that we vote for the rule and 
then have a free, full, and fair discus- 
sion of this bill by those who are for it 
and those who are opposed to it, and 
let everybody vote as his conscience dic- 
tates 


The situation here, as I see it, is not 
one where we have a group of people 
asking for price supports after they had 
expanded their acreage beyond reason. 
We would have an entirely different sit- 
uation here if these people had voted 
down marketing quotas and had then 
gone out and expanded their acreage. 
That is what. my good friends who have 
spoken to you in opposition to this rule 
are afraid of; they are afraid that there 
may be situations where quotas will be 
voted down and producers will go out 
and recklessly expand their acreage. 
If that had taken place in this instance 
I would be the last to say that these 
producers should have any relief under 
this bill. But that is not what hap- 
pened; they held down their acreage 
substantially to what it would have been 
if acreage allotments had been in ef- 
fect; they held it lower than the acreage 
allotments were for the next year. Hav- 
ing done that they complied with the 
substance of the principle that is in- 
volved here even if they did not comply 
with the shadow. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
agree with the observations made by the 
gentleman from Kansas and to express 
the hope that this rule will be voted and 
that we may go ahead to a discussion of 
the details of the bill before us, 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. PATTEN. Did I understand from 
the gentleman’s remarks a moment 
ago—did the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture say that agricultural 
producers, for instance in the matter of 
cotton, can expect acreage allotments 
next year? Did I understand the gen- 
tleman’s remarks were to that effect? 

Mr. HOPE. That we can expect acre- 
age allotments? 

Mr. PATTEN. Next year, in cotton? 
Is that what you said to the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I do not think that is 
what I said to the gentleman from 
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Georgia. I did not intend to say that 
because that is a question which can only 
be determined after we see how large 
this year’s crop will be. 

Mr. PATTEN. And, that in that event, 
you would reimpose acreage allotments? 

Mr. HOPE. I am sorry; I did not get 
the gentieman’s question. 

Mr. PATTEN. I know the Agriculture 
Committee does not impose acreage al- 
lotments, but I gathered the implication 
from the gentleman’s statement to the 
gentleman from Georgia that if this 
quota were guaranteed here we may ex- 
pect it in other crops. And I assume the 
gentleman is speaking for the Admin- 
istration and that it is not an Agricul- 
ture Committee promise. 

Mr. HOPE. Of course the whole 
proposition as to whether or not there 
will be quotas hinges on the question 
of supply; it is automatic; if there is an 
oversupply the Secretary has to declare 
quotas in effect. 

Mr. PATTEN. Unless the Committee 
on Agriculture should see fit to change 
the allotment. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not know of any such 
proposal at this time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question.is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Patten) there 
were—ayes 132, noes 81. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1432) to provide price sup- 
port for the 1952 crop of Maryland 
tobacco. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1432, with 
Mr. KEATING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple bill and I was quite sur- 
prised that there was so much activity 
in opposition in connection with adop- 
tion of the rule. This bill gives us an 
equalization in Maryland, it gives us 
the same equal rights as the larger to- 
bacco-growing States now have. If any- 
one in this House or in this country is 
not in favor of equalization of all groups, 
then I say it is not the usual democratic 
way of doing business. 

This bill cannot hurt by one penny 
any group of people in this country who 
raise tobacco. The largest tobacco- 
growing areas in this country, much 
larger than Maryland, are in favor of 
the legislation. 

As the chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture said in debating 
the rule, if he thought there was one 
thing in this bill that would affect the 
overall farm program of this country, 
he would be the first man to oppose it, 
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I believe he would and I think every 
other Member of the House believes he 
would. 

There is nothing in this bill that could 
possibly hurt the tobacco growers, the 
peanut growers, the wheat growers, the 
potato growers, or the people who grow 
any other commodity in this country. 
The only people who would benefit if this 
bill were defeated would be the people 
who process this tobacco and make it 
into cigarettes, cigars, chewing tobacco, 
or what have you. Nobody else could 
profit by it. The 4 percent, or less than 
4 percent of the tobacco raised in Mary- 
land certainly will not make enough 
difference to the processors if they pay 
a few more cents a pound to make cigar- 
ettes, so the only people who would profit 
at all if this bill is not passed would be 
the processors who process the tobacco 
into cigarettes, smoking tobacco, or 
cigars. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman who will profit if this bill is 
passed. 

Mr. SMALL. Who will profit if this 
bill is passed? The farmers in southern 
Maryland will profit; the same kind of 
farmers that I presume the gentleman 
has in his State, or those in other States. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And to about what 
extent will the profits accrue as above 
what they would get if we do not pass 
the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I can answer this way: 
The difference between what we received 
last year and what we would have re- 
ceived with supports was about $5 mil- 
lion. Tobacco is practically the whole 
economy of southern Maryland. There 
is no other money crop down there. This 
tobacco is not raised on large farms, it 
is raised in 3-, 4-, and 5-acre plots by 
families, men and their wives and chil- 
dren who work 16 and 18 hours a day, 
and $5 million is almost the difference 
between living and not living; and if we 
suffer the same loss this year again, Iam 
sure it will mean bankruptcy to a num= 
ber of those small independent American 
people. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And the difference is 
about $5 million? 

_Mr. SMALL. About $5 million; yes, 


sir. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman who would profit if we do not 
pass this bill? 3 

Mr. SMALL. The only people who 
could possibly profit if we do not pass 
this bill are the manufacturers, the 
processors who make this tobacco into 
cigarettes and cigars. The Government 
cannot lose. The only people who profit 
are the manufacturers. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to my colleague 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. As I understand it, 
this simply amounts to a loan to carry 
over the southern Maryland tobacco so 
that it can be properly marketed when 
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the warehouses are available for stor- 
age, and those purchasers of tobacco 
will have the space available to buy 
this tobacco. It is not a question of 
paying out any Government money to 
the people of southern Maryland; it is 
simply a question of making a loan so 
that it will carry over the marketing for 
the next several months, and they will 
then be able to market it at a normal 
price rather than selling it now at a 
sacrifice. Am I correct in that conten- 
tion? 

Mr. SMALL. That has been the his- 
tory, sir, of the whole tobacco program 
where they have supports. The proces- 
sors of this tobacco can store so much 
tobacco, of course, like any other com- 
modity can be stored in so much space. 
The tobacco that has been taken in by 
the cooperatives on a loan program, 
which we pay interest on, and after the 
processors have moved some of this to- 
bacco out of their own warehouses, the 
history of this program has been that 
then they come back and start to buy up 
the tobacco in the hands of the cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. As I understand it, 
in the event the southern Maryland to- 
bacco growers through their cooperatives 
do not have the loan feature as present- 
ed in this bill, the big buyers who need 
this Maryland tobacco would be able to 
come in and buy it at bargain prices; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMALL. That is entirely correct, 
sir, and that is what happened last year. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Then the only peo- 
ple who would suffer would be these little 
farmers down in southern Maryland. 
The present program cannot cost the 
United States Government one penny 
but, as a matter of fact, would probably 
make money for the Government; is that 
not the situation? Unless, of course— 
we must be completely honest—half the 
people of the United States stopped 
Smoking and the demand dropped very 
appreciably. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SMALL. That is true. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. There is a possi- 
bility that the United States Government 
might lose some money in the event 
everybody stopped smoking. 

Mr. SMALL. No more so, sir, than 
FHA. We appropriated $5 million to 
support FHA, and it is conceivable that 
they could lose every dollar of it, but 
they have not. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Do I understand that the 
only benefit the tobacco growers will get 
out of this bill is their ability to borrow 
on their crop? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct, sir: 

Mr. DIES. One other question. Will 
the gentleman, if he can, explain why 
the farmers rejected the control pro- 


gram? 

Mr. SMALL. I would say this to the 
gentleman, that we never had controls in 
Maryland. We have never voted out 
acreage allotments; we never had them, 
We had supports for 3 years. 

Mr. DIES. What 3 years? 

Mr. SMALL. We had supports in 
1948, 1949, and 1950; that is, of the crop 
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grown. We have a different situation 
than any other tobacco area in the 
United States. We have to vote twice 
before we get the benefit of one crop. 
Our tobacco is known as air-cured to- 
bacco, It is put into the barn and it is 
not marketed until 18 months after it 
is grown, so we have to vote twice be- 
fore we see the result of it. The first 
time it was put up to our farmers to 
vote for acreage control they voted it 
down. 

Mr. DIES. What year was that? 

Mr. SMALL. That was in the fall of 
1950, I think. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMALL. It was on the crop that 
would be grown in 1950 but would not 
be sold until 1952. You see how far 
ahead we have to grow. We voted in 
1950 on the crop we sold last year. We 
did not vote for controls, and it cost 
us about $5 million. The only people 
who benefit are the manufacturers. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman tell me why those Maryland 
tobacco growers did not vote for the 
quota? I do not have that straight in 
my head. All the other areas did. Why 
did not they vote for it? 

Mr. SMALL. The only answer I 
could give the gentleman on that is that 
I cannot tell the gentleman what is in 
another man’s mind. I do not know 
why they did it. I presume why they 
did is that we have more or less been 
independent people, and they just saw 
no need for it at the time. But even 
though we did not vote in controls, we 
did not plant any more tobacco than if 
we had had controls; not as much. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, the people in that area have been 
opposed to the farm program and now 
are for it when they need some bailing 
out? Is that correct? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I would not say that 
is correct at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland if it is not a fact 
that at the time they voted they had 
enjoyed a support program of 90 per- 
cent of parity for 3 successive years, and 
the crop then being marketed was at 
that time being supported? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. They could not see 
the necessity or even the advisability of 
accepting quotas when they already had 
the support program. They did not see 
the importance of it until they had re- 
pudiated the quota and the support pro- 
gram was withdrawn. Then the market 
was demoralized and they sustained 
these big losses. : 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then the next oppor- 
tunity they had to vote they did approve 
quotas, by 74 percent? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. As I understand, 
the Maryland growers repudiated the 
program in 1950. That was the crop 
that was marketed in 1952. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understood the 
gentleman’s words to be 1952, 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So that they mar- 
keted one crop, at least, in Maryland 
after they had refused to accept market- 
ing quotas. 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Did they get hurt 
in that? 

Mr. SMALL. To the extent of about 
$5 million, in the small area of the State 
where they grow this tobacco. 

Mr. McCARTHY. They have never 
benefited, in other words, after having 
repudiated the acreage allotment of the 
marketing quota proposal? Have they 
marketed any crop successfully, should 
we say, after having repudiated controls 
on that crop? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. Even 
though last fall we voted to accept con- 
trols, we will not get the benefit until 
1954. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that, 
but my question is, have they ever 
marketed one of the crops on which they 
originally refused to accept quota limi- 
tations? 

Mr. SMALL. Last year. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Last year’s crop, but 
you voted on this years’ crop previous 
to the marketing of the crop? 

Mr. SMALL. Right. 

Mr. McCARTHY. You voted to reject 
it on the 1952 crop previous to market- 
ing the 1951 crop? 

Mr. SMALL. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I say there is no basic, 
fundamental, American reason for turn- 
ing down this bill. It does not hurt any 
single soul in the United States. It will 
not cost the Government anything. The 
Government will make a profit on the 
interest. It will not hurt the people who 
grow tobacco below us or who grow pea- 
nuts below us. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
there is no provision in the Farm Act 
which takes care of this program which 
states that should any group of farmers 
refuse to vote any quotas 1 year they 
never again will have a chance to vote 
quotas? There is no such provision in 
the act, I am glad to inform the gentle- 
man, because if that were the case, then 
the Government of the United States 
would say in effect, “Mister, if you ever 
make up your mind to do anything once 
or not to do anything, you can never 
change your mind, regardless of the con- 
sequences.” That does not make sense. 
That is not the way America operates. 
So when your farmers come after they 
had voted out quotas for 2 years, and 
say, “We have made a mistake and we 
will vote in quotas now,” certainly, that 
is the American people’s privilege, and 
certainly it will not affect nor be a prece- 
dent for any other action which would 
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affect the farm program. I certainly am 
for the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has 
stated it better than I can. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I assume that most of 

you know I have for 18 long years been 
intensely interested in building an agri- 
cultural program for the farmers of our 
Nation. During those 18 years, I have 
served on the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and during that entire time I 
can bear witness to the fact that infre- 
quently, if ever, have partisan politics 
entered into the considerations or delib- 
erations in our committee room. I am 
delighted to know that now at least a 
part of that well-rounded farm pro- 
gram is being considered without regard 
to partisan politics. The basic act of 
1938 was written when Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, a former distinguished member 
of this House, and now a Federal judge, 
was chairman of our committee. That 
is the basic law which you are here asked 
to approve today. The bill which is the 
vehicle for your approval or disapproval 
stems from that act of 1938. It is being 
sponsored here today by a Republican 
author and handled by a distinguished 
Republican who is now chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I think I can 
safely say that the farmers of this Na- 
tion have no better friend than CLIFF 
Hope, of Kansas. I know he is devoted 
to the program now in operation. I 
know I am devoted to that program and 
I am intensely interested in its successful 
operation. Actually, it means the differ- 
ence between prosperity in a degree and 
prostration to the farmers of my dis- 
trict. If we did not have this program, 
my farmers would produce themselves 
into bankruptcy within a calendar year. 
With the program, we have been able to 
make appropriate adjustments to keep 
production in line with reasonable con- 
sumer demands. The program for to- 
bacco has operated so well and so suc- 
_cessfully that it has not cost the tax- 
payers of this Nation a single dollar. But, 
on the contrary, it has netted the Treas- 
ury a substantial amount of money. Last 
year, to show you just how I have reacted 
to this proposal now under considera- 
tion, it was brought to me by Mr. Sasscer, 
Mr. SMALL’s predecessor. Mr. Sasscer, as 
you know, served in this House for many 
years. The bill provided that if the 
Maryland tobacco growers approved 
quotas for the 1953 crop, we would then 
provide a support program of 90 percent 
of parity on the 1952 crop, which was 
to be marketed in the spring of 1953. I 
told Mr. Sasscer then that as much as I 
was interested in the tobacco growers, I 
would not even call the committee to 
consider the bill until the growers of 
Maryland had actually approved quotas. 
Now the situation has entirely changed. 
The Maryland growers have approved 
quotas. Mr. SMALL now brings the bill 
back to the committee, and I am, in good 
faith, urging you to approve it here to- 
day. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the 
statement that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, and also the gentleman from North 
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Carolina, are interested in agriculture, 
but I am seriously disturbed about any- 
thing that endangers the farm program 
for the reason that we sold the farm 
program to the country with the farmers 
voting the quotas on themselves. There- 
fore, the farmers have done their part. 
So the question I would like to ask the 
gentleman is this: In my own area, 
and in every other area in the country, 
we have individual farmers where in the 
past they have voted for quotas upon 
themselves in the production of cotton. 
But these individual farmers, like the 
farmers in Maryland, do not want to 
have any part of this farm program. 
They did not and would not participate, 
and did not cooperate, and they cannot 
until this day sell their cotton. Now I 
would like to ask the gentleman as well 
as the gentleman from Kansas—would 
they support legislation to let those folks 
in States where the majority did vote 
for the program, but who individually 
did not want to come into this program, 
and who did not individually cooperate, 
and who individually did not overpro- 
duce, and who cannot sell their cotton 
today, come into the program now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman to answer his own question: 
Would you be in favor of bailing them 
out? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that here we are 
giving them $5 million to get them out of 
a situation which they brought on them- 
selves because they did not participate. 
I do not believe we ought to have our 
cake and eat it, too. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iask the gentleman to 
repeat his statement concerning the 
$5 million. What is it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has been stated 
here that by not voting for quotas the 
Maryland farmers clearly showed they 
wanted no part of the program, contrary 
to my friend’s statement. Of course, we 
are not keeping them from coming under 
quotas. In this bill we would go back 
and give them $5 million for the period 
under which they had torn down quotas. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman appar- 
ently does not understand the bill. No- 
where do we consider the $5 million loss 
by the Maryland tobacco growers; we are 
not making any restoration nor are we 
reimbursing them at all, for that is the 
penalty they suffered as the result of 
their own folly and bad judgment. The 
only thing we are trying to do is to under- 
write the crop for 1952 so as to prevent 
another disastrous loss. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Their vote to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are told now by 
those who have operated this program— 
and they are Democrats—that it is not 
going to cost this Government a dollar; 
they are not going to employ an addi- 
tional human being. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I renew my 
question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Would the gentle- 
man support a bill that if these cotton 
farmers in my area went out from under 
the program, lost as a result of the ac- 
tion, and wanted to come in again, that 
they would be made whole if they did? 
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Mr. COOLEY. No, sir. I would like 
to make this clear to everybody in this 
House: If my tobacco farmers hereafter 
repudiate quotas and want us to protect 
them so that their crop would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity—if my 
cotton farmers or my peanut farmers 
vote against quotas—I shall not come 
here and ask for supports, because we 
have a uniform logical marketing season 
situation. _We know something about 
the virtues and the vices of this control 
law. We threw it off in 1938; we mar- 
keted our crop in 1939 without any con- 
trols and without any supports, but then 
we came in and asked the Government 
to do just what the gentleman from 
Maryland {Mr. Sma] is asking us to do 
today. We said we would follow the sys- 
tem, and we have done so ever since 
1940; we will never take quotas off. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY, I yield. 

Mr. DIES. I deeply sympathize with 
the plight of these farmers. I under- 
stand it will not cost the Government 
anything, but the thing that troubles me 
is this: Would we be establishing a bad 
precedent so as to enable farmers when 
they make a bad. guess to come in and 
have an exception made for them, too? 

Mr, COOLEY. I will discuss that 
right now. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope], chairman of the com- 
mittee, has said enough on this point 
already, that this shall not be regarded 
as a precedent. I am the ranking mi- 
nority man on the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and I say here that as far as 
I am concerned it will not be a prece- 
dent. The Department of Agriculture 
as shown in a letter in this report says 
that it shall not be regarded as a prece- 
dent. In the first place, you cannot find 
a similar situation anywhere in America 
ome aes which exists out here in Mary- 

n 

As to whether it is going to be a prece- 
dent I will say now that I am sure it 
will not be; and I say further that if 
they do not vote quotas on the next 
crop they need not come in the follow- 
ing year and expect to get any sym- 
pathy from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture or from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
COOLEY]. 

Mr. DIES. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman, then, that this could not be a 
precedent because this is a situation 
peculiar to that district? 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely. Some- 
thing that does not exist anywhere else 
in America. My farmers know; they 
were burned in 1939. They have em- 
braced quotas and voted 98 to 99 per- 
cent for them, and they will not repudi- 
ate quotas because they know what this 
program means; it means the difference 
between prosperity and bankruptcy, and 
do not let anybody in this House tell 
you that this program does not operate 
effectively. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Being from a district 
mostly industrial, I have not been too 
close to the situation confronting the 
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Maryland tobacco growers. Why were 
not these farmers under quota? 

Mr. COOLEY. Just as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. SMALL] a few moments ago, when 
they were required to vote on quotas they 
were then supported at 90 percent of 
parity, but they turned quotas down, and 
they did so the next year, but for 3 years 
previously the Department had support- 
ed their prices at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. When they voted not 
to come under they were taking a gamble 
that the price would hold good for still 
‘another year. 

Mr. COOLEY. When they first repu- 
diated quotas—that was for 1950—they 
had- good prices. They have learned 
their lesson, they have suffered substan- 
tial losses, and they know they will be 
ruined if they do not embrace the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DIES. Was that the first time 
they had it? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. In other words, that is the 
first time they ever had a farm program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. I am just trying to get 
some facts. 

Mr. COOLEY. They voted to repu- 
diate the quota on the crop that was 
marketed in 1952, last year. 

M=. DIES. Had they ever voted prior 
to that time? 

Mr. COOLEY, ‘They did reject quo- 
tas on one occasion prior to that time, 
I think in 1950, am I right about that? 

Mr. ABBITT. In October 1950. 

Mr. COOLEY. But they had a sup- 
port program then. When they repu- 
diated quotas the department was forced 
by law to withdraw their support; then 
-these farmers were at the mercy of the 
buyer. You could not blame the buyers 
for buying the tobacco at the cheapest 
price possible. So they bought the crop 
at a very cheap price and I venture the 
assertion that if this legislation is killed 
here the crop is going to be marketed in 
Maryland at a very low level and will 
probably bring hardship and suffering 
to the farmers of that area. 

Mr. DIES. Do they operate on a low 
margin of profit in southern Maryland? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean the farmers? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, because tobacco 
is an expensive crop to produce. The 
cost of production has been constantly 
increasing. 

Here is another situation I think we 
should know about. The soil for grow- 
ing Maryland tobacco is limited. They 
have just about reached the maximum 
in the production of Maryland tobacco. 
It is quite different in my area where we 
can have an almost unlimited produc- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco. But that is 
not true in Maryland. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that when the Secretary of 
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Agriculture says this shall not be a 
precedent, when the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the rank- 
ing Democratic member of that com- 
mittee say, we will do it this time, but 
we will not do it again, is that not some 
evidence that they should not do it this 
time? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. Iam surprised to 
hear the gentleman from Georgia, who 
is from a tobacco-growing area, and the 
gentleman from Virginia, oppose this 
bill. I am willing to accord to the 
growers of Maryland the same treatment 
that was accorded my growers in 1939 
when our markets were closed and we 
could not sell our crop. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to what happened in North Caro- 
lina in 1939. He said he is willing to 
accord to the people of Maryland the 
same treatment that was accorded him 
in 1939. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. POAGE. Just day before yester- 
day I believe the gentleman from North 
Carolina stated he recognized that that 
was no precedent in North Carolina, we 
all recognize that it was no precedent, 
and everyone who voted to deal with the 
situation pointed out it would never be 
used as a precedent. Now the gentle- 
man from North Carolina comes before 
us and uses that as a precedent for do- 
ing this in Maryland. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman said it 
would not be used in the future. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me finish, I ac- 
companied that by a statement that if 
the growers of North Carolina repudiate 
quotas, I will not come in here and say 
that you did this in 1939 for us, now do 
it for us in 1954. 

Mr. POAGE. But the gentleman is 
letting the Maryland people use his ac- 
tion as a precedent. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. If the growers of 
Maryland repudiate the quotas in 1954, 
so far as I am concerned they need not 
come back and ask me to follow this as 
a precedent. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
please tell us just what a precedent is? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would rather ask my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], to answer that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Is it not the 
gentleman’s judgment that the Mary- 
land farmers did not violate the quota 
allotment; they did not increase the 
amount of tobacco they had grown, they 
could have grown more than they did, is 
that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. That was cleared 
up by the author of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the pegai- 
ing bill will be approved. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised and disappointed at the oppo- 
sition to this bill. For 16 years now I 
have been working with the gentlemen 
who are opposing this bill, I have sup- 
ported their motions on the floor of this 
House, to build up a better system of ag- 
riculture. We voted together every time, 
lots of times when it took a good deal of 
nerve on my part to do it because I did 
not belong to your party. 

You have also expressed the idea to 
me that you were afraid Mr. Benson 
would not support agriculture, and I was 
a little afraid of that myself and said so. 
But now, at the very first attempt Mr. 
Benson makes to support agriculture, we 
find all of the squirrel hunters from the 
South with their shotguns out here look- 
ing for trouble. I want to compliment 
Mr. Benson for his attitude. If thisis an 
indication of what he intends to do along 
that line I am for him. 

I am not speaking to you as a tobacco 
grower, although I have 140 acres of to- 
bacco land in Maryland where good to- 
bacco is grown. But I do not raise it; I 
am not a tobacco grower, and the tobac- 
co growers of Maryland never voted 
against this program at all. Those who 
own the farms might have voted against 
it, but the tobacco growers did not, not a 
single one of them, because I live down 
there now among them. And if you want 
to find poor people, you will find them ih 
southern Maryland. You say I rent my 
land to them. Yes, I have the best 
sharecropper contract ever contrived. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I could not resist, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If I understand 
the gentleman, it is his opinion that 
those who voted against the program 
were the owners. 

Mr. BURDICK. The owners of the 
land. 

Kons ABERNETHY. The owners of the 

n 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Now who is going 
to get the benefit of it? 

Mr, BURDICK. It will go to the fel- 
lows that do the work. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Well, how about 
the owner? 

Mr. BURDICK. Well, he will get 
some, unless he has a contract like mine, 
which I am about to explain. If you 
will let me explain my contract, it will 
answer your question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is perfectly 
all right with me. 

Mr. BURDICK. Well, I have a con- 
tract with the growers. I let them raise 
all the tobacco they can raise, two fam- 
ilies of them, in two different houses, 
and keep all the money they can get 
for their tobacco. The only privilege I 
have is to pay the taxes on the land. 
And still they are poor. They do not get 
25 cents a day for the work they do in 
raising tobacco, because there are 18 
different processes to go through before 
you produce tobacco; 18 different things 
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to do. It takes over a year to produce 
a crop of tobacco. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman 
brings the squirrel hunters from the 
South into the picture, but let me say 
we have never doubted where this gen- 
tleman stood on farm legislation, and 
on many other programs of real value 
to the country. But I do want to say 
that I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
has had the advice of many folks in 
whom I do not have the same confidence 
I have in the gentleman from North 
Dakota on agricultural matters. There 
are different ways to kill farm programs, 
and these folks have records against firm 
price supports. The potato program 
during a period like to have destroyed 
our farm program because it lost so 
much money. The point I am making 
is that when you try to support perish- 
ables without limit at 90 percent of 
parity, and when you give support prices, 
even though the farmer votes down any 
limitation on his production, that could 
be the best way for those giving what 
in my opinion is bad advice to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to actually destroy 
our farm program. The Secretary tells 
me he has not taken that position, and 
I accept his word. He is an honorable 
gentleman. But I do know that he has 
the advice and counsel of folks who have 
known records against our present farm 
program, and I am afraid one way they 
will kill our program would be to get the 
Secretary to support another potato pro- 
gram or similar one on perishable com- 
modities or as in the bill here which 
would give price supports retroactively 
even though the farmers themselves 
voted against limiting their production. 

Mr. BURDICK. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. Do you call that 
@ question? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is the best kind 
of question. Ido not know how you can 
improve on asking a question and an- 
swering it yourself. The gentleman has 
graciously given me that privilege. 

Mr. BURDICK. I happen to know 
something about tobacco marketing, too. 
When these Negro people bring the to- 
bacco in in these little burdens, there 
are a couple of fellows who walk along 
singing a song, and nobody knows what 
happens, except when they say, “Sold to 
the American Tobacco Co.” They come 
to town together, they sleep together, 
and leave together, and that is the to- 
bacco market in Maryland. Now then, 
if you are not satisfied with the market 
price on the ticket put on your 
burden of tobacco, you can come 
along within 2 hours and tear up 
the ticket and they will put it up 
again. But there are very few of the 
Negro people who do that. Ihave taken 
occasion to investigate when I did not 
have any interest in the outcome of the 
thing, except to see that the growers 
were treated right. They were’ there 
when I got the farm, and I did not want 
them to starve to death, so I let them 
keep all they could raise; but if condi- 
tions keep up as they are now I will have 
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to put up some money to keep them 
there, and that is why I am interested. 
It sounds funny, but it is true, and the 
truest. things are always funny in the 
minds of some people. 

Now, who gets the benefit of this drop? 
Nobody except the American Tobacco 
Co. or some other company who buys his 
tobacco with no competition at all. 
Many a time I have torn up these tickets, 
and the tobacco was put on the market 
again and increased in price, because 
they thought I was somebody with in- 
fluence and they had better give me a 
price. That is what we have in that 
situation in southern Maryland, and you 
are not punishing anybody except those 
poor people who work and produce this 
tobacco. If that is what you want to 
do, you have a good chance of doing it 
here this afternoon. 

If I had any interest in it I would tell 
you, but I have not. I own the land be- 
cause I like to live out where the dirt is 
clean. I have lived there for 18 years, 
and I live right where I see them every 
day. There are more poor people in 
southern Maryland per acre than in any 
district in the United States that I ever 
visited. We are pretty poor in North 
Dakota; at least, we were, but we are no 
comparison to southern Maryland. When 
you take action against these growers, 
these people who go out there with their 
wives and kids from daylight to dark 
raising this tobacco, then you say you 
are afraid of a precedent. I would not 
be afraid of any precedent that would 
feed people, never. That is what you 
are doing. You are taking a living away 
from those people. 

Now get in there and support Benson, 
because this is his first attempt to do 
anything. Do not turn him down. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. From the descrip- 
tion of these people who are tobacco 
growers, to a large extent down in south- 
ern Maryland, should they ordinarily be 
expected to forecast the crop conditions 
a year and a half ahead of time? 

Mr. BURDICK, No. 

Mr. DEVEREUX, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman knows 
that. Everybody knows it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr, Chairman, I rep- 
resent a district that I think has as much 
tobacco in it as any part of the United 
States, the Fifth District of North Caro- 
lina, the old bright belt. I have been 
intimately connected with agriculture in 
that district all my life. I have listened 
with great interest to what has been said 
here. I am not going to get into any 
strong argument or into any pathos. I 
have been familiar with this tobacco pro- 
gram and I have worked as hard and as 
long on tobacco problems since I have 
been here as I have on any other problem. 

We have now in the tobacco industry 
for the first time in its history a more or 
less stabilized industry. Our farmers 
have come up from poverty to where they 
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have an income that is comparable to 
the income of farmers over the rest of 
the United States. I think I know what 
Iam talking about. I just want to say 
that as the ranking Democratic member 
of the committee has said, if we start 
bailing out—I use his same words—these 
people who have themselves voted out the 
program, even though it is the land- 
owner instead of the actual tobacco 
grower, as the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] has said—if- we 
start bailing out these people I am quite 
certain that we are going to hear from 
it in the future, because tobacco, in my 
opinion, is in a most delicate position. 

I do not believe anyone can say that 
the passage of this bill will not cost any- 
body anything and will not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything. If the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has to buy in a large 
proportion of this crop because of the 
passage of this bill, that money has to 
come out of the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, and every tobacco farmer who pays 
money into the Stabilization Corporation 
will be affected. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. The gentleman talks 
about bailing out these people. It seems 
to me that back in 1939 and 1940 some of 
our good friends had to come to Wash- 
ington and ask that substantially the 
same thing be done by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that is asked to be 
done here by the Congress. Does the 
gentleman have any recollection of that? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I came to Washing- 
ton in 1938 and 1939, as I recall, and 
asked that this program, which has been 
so successful, be put into effect. That 
program now for 14 years has been in 
effect. But I am certain, no matter how 
poor they are, and I know a lot of Mary- 
land farmers who are not so poor, that 
they have been absolutely aware of what 
this program has been, and after all 
these years and after having been under 
controls they voted it out. I cannot in 
good conscience say that these are ig- 
norant, deluded farmers that did not 
know what they were talking about. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. TI yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly we have not 
suggested that they are deluded or ig- 
norant. My friend from Virginia asked 
the gentleman a question, and that was 
whether in 1939, when the gentleman 
was not even a Member of Congress, he 
did not come here with a delegation of 
tobacco growers to ask and to urge the 
Department of Agriculture to support 
our 1939 crop if we would control the 
1940 crop? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I certainly did. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is what the farm- 
ers of Maryland are asking us to do here 


now. 
Mr. CHATHAM. My answer to that is 
that after 14 years I would not ask any- 
body to support a crop after everybody 
in the tobacco industry knows the rec- 
ord of this support. I want to say fur- 
ther that you are not only setting a 
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precedent, but you are reaching a situa- 
tion because of the lack of dollars in 
Europe to buy this tobacco, and because 
of the tax situation which may go 
‘through this Congress to change the ba- 
sis of taxation on cigarettes where there 
would be a graduated tax, which in my 
opinion would put the whole tobacco in- 
-dustry on a lower level, where we will be 
in extreme danger. While everybody has 
bragged that the tobacco program has 
not cost the taxpayer anything, I want to 
be on record that we are approaching a 
time when it may cost the taxpayers a 
great deal. If that situation comes 
about, and it should go into any great 
loss of money in the tobacco program, 
we all know this program will be defeat- 
ed and moved out. I think I am speaking 
just as strongly for the tobacco growers 
in this country as I am for any other 
group when I say I think it is a bill which 
is highly dangerous to these Maryland 
farmers from the long-range view, and I 
hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The gentleman has 
demonstrated by his actions in the Con- 
gress that he is very, very much in favor 
of all sorts of supports and help for 
everybody else throughout the world 
with the exception of these poor people 
down in southern Maryland. It is ad- 
mitted that they might have made a 
mistake. Many people have made mis- 
takes and this Congress has come to 
their aid, but in a case like this where 
we have reasonable grounds for believ- 

-ing that we will get a good return on our 
money, I personally think the only fair 
thing to do is to support this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
home [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, after 
the fine speech we heard a few minutes 
ago by the gentleman from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burprcx], it is a little difficult 
to oppose this bill. I, too, am sympa- 
thetic to the people of southern Mary- 
land. They may need relief. If they 
do, then let us give them some direct, 
positive relief, and let us call it that. 
I would certainly be for that if they need 
it. But, what we are doing here is some- 
thing entirely different. We are taking 
a farm program that is based upon cer- 
tain well worked out principles, and mak- 
ing an exception to it that could well 
cost the taxpayers money, and could well 
lead to the destruction of the program. 
It has been said that there is very little 
likelihood of any loss under this par- 
ticular bill. The truth of the matter is 
when the Maryland tobacco growers put 
their 1951 crop on the market, they put 
on a crop of fine quality tobacco, and it 
sold for only about 72 percent of parity. 
Here is what really frightened the farm- 
ers in southern Maryland. They put 
that 1951 crop on the market and it sold 
for a low price. At the same time they 
saw growing in their fields what the 

-undisputed evidence in the record dis- 
closes to be a crop of very poor quality 
-tobacco. Itis a crop of tobacco that will 
not seek the markets. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 
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Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman state 


-on just what particular farm he saw that 


crop? On which farm did he see that 
kind of crop which causes him to make 
that statement? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am quoting from the 
record in this case. 

Mr. SMALL. Is there anything in the 
record that says this tobacco will prob- 
ably not sell? 

Mr. ALBERT. No, but there is evi- 
dence in the record that this is a crop of 
poor quality tobacco. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. As the gentleman 
knows, the farmers are not going to get 
any exorbitant price for the crop. The 
90 percent of parity is on the grades. 

Mr. ALBERT, Right, I agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not on the overall 
crop of tobacco. 

Mr. ALBERT. But this is not the type 
of tobacco that will sell readily for a 
good price on a free market. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
give me additional time? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will yield the gentle- 
man one additional minute. I would like 
to ask the gentleman this question. 
Were you not at a meeting yesterday, and 
did you not hear the Chief of the Tobac- 
co Section? 

Mr. ALBERT. No, I was at no meet- 
ing yesterday. 

Mr. COOLEY. He assured us yester- 
day that it is not contemplated that this 
bill would cost the Government or the 
taxpayers a dime. He said they would 
not employ a single additional person. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with what the 
gentleman says. Very probably it will 
not cost the taxpayers anything, but 
there is the possibility that it will cost 
the taxpayers a portion of the money 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
lends to the cooperatives. 

Mr. COOLEY. The amount involved 
is only about $2,500,000. 

Mr. ALBERT. Right, but would the 
gentleman say it would be only $2,500,000 
if next year the cotton growers were 
here asking the same relief? Would the 
gentleman measure distress by the size 
of the crop produced? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I certainly would 
not, but I stated very emphatically that 
I would not ask for legislation of this 
type in the event the tobacco farmers, 
the cotton farmers, the peanut farmers, 
or the wheat farmers rejected quotas; 
and I do not think any other Member of 
the House would. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is ask- 
ing that we support the price of one crop 
at least on which the farmers rejected 
quotas. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is because of the 
peculiar situation in which these farmers 
find themselves in connection with the 
marketing season. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think this ought to 


‘be pointed out to my friend, for whom 


I have the greatest respect, and love, and 
honor, as I do for my chairman, the 
gentleman from Kansas, and for the au- 
thor of this bill. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. It has been said here 
that failure to pass this bill would penal- 
ize somebody. I would like to submit 
that if any penalty will have been im- 
posed they will have imposed it on them- 
selves by failing to vote up quotas. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not see why the Congress should be 
wiser than the people who voted on 
this program. Maybe they did vote 
wrong; maybe they do not like the re- 
sults of their franchise. I did not like 
the election that took place last fall and 
the results of it, but Iam not here to say 
that the American people did not know 
what they were doing. These people in 
southern Maryland knew what they were 
doing; and I think, for the benefit of 
Maryland producers, and the producers 
of tobacco everywhere, and for the 
benefit of the farm program and the 
taxpayers of the country we should not 
start a subsidy program in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may continue, I 
would like to comment on the back- 
ground of this program, 

This is a bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support the price of 
Maryland tobacco without respect to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Under that act, when the 
supply of this type of tobacco reaches 
a certain point, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to proclaim market- 
ing quotas and to submit the question 
to the growers by way of referendum. 
If the referendum carries by a vote of 
6624 percent or more, acreage controls 
are invoked and, in return for the agree- 
ment on the part of the growers to re- 
strict their production, subject to strict 
legal penalties, the Government will 
support the price of the commodity of 
the farmers at 90 percent of parity. If 
the producers disapprove marketing 
quotas, no price supports may be avail- 
able under the law. ' 

In this case, the supply of Maryland 
tobacco was such in the fall of 1951 that 
it was necessary for the Secretary to 
proclaim quotas for the 1952 crop. This 
matter was then submitted to the tobac- 
co growers of Maryland on the question 
of approving or disapproving marketing 
quotas and price supports. The matter 
was disapproved by a vote of more than 
70 percent of the producers participating 
in the referendum. In other words, the 
Maryland growers stated emphatically 
that they wanted neither controls nor 


. price supports. They were able, there- 


fore, to plant as much tobacco as they 
pleased, and in consequence the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was not permitted, 
under the law, to support the price of 
their 1952 crop. 

After having made this decision, and 
after having proceeded to plant and raise 
their crop without reference to any limi- 
tations upon their production, they now 
come in and want the Federal Treasury 
to underwrite their 1952 crop which will 
go to market next month. In October 
1951, they stated emphatically that they 
were willing to gamble on the price of 


.tobaeco in May 1953.. They now know 
-that they made a bad bet, and they want 


the taxpayers of this country to come to 
their rescue. 
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Mr. Chairman, if we pass this bill, we 
will be putting Maryland tobacco grow- 
ers in a favored position over all other 
American farmers. In other areas, 
whether it be among tobacco producers, 
peanut growers, or whatnot, wherever 
marketing quotas are in effect, the plant- 
ings of growers are limited by law. If 
they plant, even unintentionally, only 1 
acre in excess of their allotments, they 
are subjected to severe legal penalties, 
which they must pay, and which they 
can be hauled into United States dis- 
trict courts and compelled to pay. This 
control over their own property and 
their own production is the penalty they 
must pay for price supports under the 
law. Maryland growers produced their 
1952 crop free of any kind of controls 
whatsoever. They were subject, and 
this bill makes them subject, to no pen- 
alties of any kind. There was evidence 
in the hearings that a number of these 
growers lived here in Washington and 
grew tobacco as a sideline. There were 
no limitations on their plantings. 
Wether they planted in excess of their 
allotments is immaterial under this pro- 
posal. If this bill is passed, their 1952 
crop will be supported to the same extent 
as the crop of the little Virginia or North 
Carolina farmer who was given an acre- 
age allotment by the Department of 
Agriculture and was subject to legal pen- 
alties if he planted 1 acre in excess of it. 

I have seen this work in the case of 
allotments on peanuts. A farmer in my 
own county in Oklahoma who grew pea- 
nuts without complying with depart- 
mental regulation was sued in the Fed- 
eral courts and compelled to pay a judg- 
ment of more than $300. This was in 
spite of the fact that he offered evidence 
to show that he had grown only 36 bush- 
els of peanuts and had fed them to his 
hogs. The evidence was ruled immate- 
rial and the case went to judgment ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Chairman, if the Mary- 
land tobacco growers are entitled to price 
supports on their 1952 crop, this Okla- 
homa farmer is entitled to a refund of 
the money which he was compelled to 
pay into the Treasury of the United 
States. So are all the farmers of this 
country who have been compelled to pay 
penalties for failure to comply with mar- 
keting-quota regulations. This would 
amount to millions of dollars, but their 
case is just as equitable as the case of 
the growers of Maryland tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this 
country have profited from their farm 
program. It is and must remain an ad- 
justment program and not a relief pro- 
gram. Unless farmers are willing to re- 
strict their production in line with prob- 
able consumer demand for their prod- 
ucts, the farm program will become a 
farce. Supporting prices at high fixed 
levels without limiting production will 
inevitably mean that the taxpayers of 
this country will be paying the farmers 
good prices to go through the motions 
of producing commodities that the con- 
suming public does not want or need. 

It has been said that this action will 
not be a precedent for future relief of 
this kind. Mr. Chairman, any action by 
this Congress on behalf of any group of 
Americans is a precedent which can be, 
should be, and will be, urged by other 
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Americans similarly situated. What 
would this House do if the wheat and 
cotton growers of this country should 
disapprove quotas and come here with 
a case as good or better than the case 
we are considering now? Would the 
fact that it might cost the Treasury bil- 
lions instead of millions deter the House 
from meting out the same kind of justice 
to the farmers of the great Wheat and 
Cotton Belts that we extend to the to- 
bacco growers of southern Maryland? 
Are we here to say that we would meas- 
ure American justice with a checkbook? 

Mr. Chairman, not only would this ac- 
tion be a precedent; it would be a prece- 
dent fraught with danger. It would 
amount to an assurance to the farmers of 
this country that in one case, at least, 
Congress has been willing to subsidize 
the farmers of one area, even though 
they refused to comply with the provi- 
sions of the price-support laws. 

It has also been urged, not very seri- 
ously, however, that there is a precedent 
for this bill in the action taken in 1939 on 
flue-cured tobacco. On this, I need only 
quote from the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who said: 

The Maryland and flue-cured cases differ 
in that Maryland growers knew their vote 
against quotas would mean no price sup- 
ports, whereas price supports were not in- 
volved in the flue-cured area when growers 
voted in 1938. 


Mr. Chairman, it takes no Solomon to 
understand that quotas involving price 
supports and quotas without price sup- 
ports are two entirely different matters. 

Great stress has been placed here upon 
the fact that Maryland growers voted on 
quotas and price supports for the 1952 
crop in October 1951, before they had 
disposed of their 1951 crop. Great em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that they 
voted 18 months before the crop would 
be ready for market. In turn, it is em- 
phasized that they voted for quotas for 
the 1953 crop last October, and that this 
shows that they are now really anxious 
to cooperate. 

Mr. Chairman, this argument is com- 
pletely and totally void of merit. In 
the first place, other tobacco growers and 
peanut growers everywhere vote on quo- 
tas not 18 months in advance of the mar- 
ket period but 36 months before the last 
crop goes to market. In the second 
place, insofar as the vote last fall is con- 
cerned, I think a little review of the 
events which took place prior to that ref- 
erendum will be in order. 

Here is the situation as it was devel- 
oped by the hearings. In October 1950 
Maryland growers repudiated quotas 
and price supports on the 1951 crop as 
they repudiated them on the 1952 crop 
in October 1951. The 1951 crop went to 
market in May, June, July, and August 
1952. It was a crop of high-quality to- 
bacco, but it sold on the free market at 
72 percent of parity. When the pro- 
ducers had finished marketing the crop, 
they became alarmed. They realized 
that they had voted against quotas and 
supports on the 1952 crop which would 
soon be ready for harvest. They real- 
ized also that the quality of this crop 
was very poor. So, in September 1952, 
they went to the Department of Agri- 
culture and requested that the 1952 crop 
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be supported in spite of the fact that 
they had voted down quotas and price 
supports on it. 

Now, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were facing this situation and not- 
withstanding the fact that they were 
still hopeful of getting supports on the 
1952 crop, what did they do when they 
oea in the October referendum last 
all? 

Two propositions were submitted to 
them, to wit, whether they wanted quotas 
and supports on the 1953 crop, or whether 
quotas should be invoked for a 3-year 
period. They voted for quotas on the 
1953 crop but repudiated them for the 
3-year period. Does this show that they 
really want to cooperate from now on 
with this program? Does it show that 
they have really learned their lesson? If 
we come along now and support the 1952 
crop, do you think that will be an incen- 
tive for them to subject themselves to the 
penalties of a quota program for the next 
3 years when they vote again next Oc- 
tober? Mr. Chairman, if they get by 
with this this time, what will there be 
to discourage them from coming in again 
with the same story next time? 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is wrong in 
principle. It will set a bad precedent. 
It is sheer subsidized agriculture and 
nothing else. The farm program must 
stand or fall as an adjustment program, 
Unless the farmers are willing to keep 
production in line with demand, they 
have no right to expect the overburdened 
taxpayers of this country to support 
their commodities at high fixed prices. 
In the interests of a sound farm pro- 
gram, in the interests of sound legislative 
principles, in the interests of the tax- 
payers of this country, I sincerely hope 
that the House will defeat this bill. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WAMPLER]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me say that I rise to speak in favor 
of this bill. 

When this bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it caused me quite 
a bit of concern because I felt at that 
time that the passage of this legislation 
would create a bad precedent. But after 
hearing the witnesses who came before 
our committee, after hearing the author 
and sponsor of this legislation, I became 
convinced that there was need for this 
legislation. I think there are two pri- 
mary arguments that establish that this 
legislation would not create a precedent 
that would be harmful to our overall 
tobacco program. Let me say that I 
represent a district here in Congress 
that is a great producer of burley to- 
bacco; I represent some 18,000 growers 
of burley tobacco, and not for a moment 
would I come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives sponsoring legislation that 
I thought would be detrimental to the 
farm program. 

I might point out that there has never 
been a quota applied to Maryland to- 
bacco, and I feel that the producers of 
tobacco in southern Maryland were not 
aware of what they were doing when 
they voted against the quotas. I think 
it is also extremely important that we 
emphasize that the crux of this argu- 
ment lies in the fact that the type of 
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tobacco grown in southern Maryland is 
the only tobacco of that type grown in 
the Nation. It is peculiar in this re- 
spect: that it takes almost 18 months 
to grow; but this tobacco we grow down 
home, we can plant our tobacco as late 
sometimes as the 4th of July and can 
market it in the fall, and, therefore, 
complete the entire cycle in a 12-month 
period. But in the case of this tobacco 
grown in southern Maryland, as I said, 
it takes approximately 18 months to 
complete this cycle. So, viewed in the 
light of this fact, they would, in effect, 
in voting quotas, have to vote on a crop 
2 years in advance, and you can hardly 
condemn them for not knowing what 
conditions would be 2 years in advance 
with the changing conditions we have 
had. 

I feel that the people in southern 
‘Maryland are entitled to this legisla- 
tion, and I feel that it will not have a 
detrimental effect on our farm economy. 

Much has been said by the opponents 
of this measure, that it would begin to 
be the deterioration of our farm policy 
and our farm program. I do not be- 
lieve that. I have sublime faith in our 
Secretary of Agriculture; I believe that 
he is working out programs that are 
going to bring even greater prosperity 
to the farmers of America; and I am 
proud to say that our distinguished 
chairman of this Committee on Agricul- 
ture supports this legislation, as does the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
from North Carolina. 

As one who. represents a tobacco dis- 
trict, I want to bring the fact to the 
attention of the House that all of the 
-tobacco growers throughout America 
favor this legislation, I think that will 
be borne out by the testimony before our 
committee. And again, I want to em- 
. phasize I supported this measure in the 
Committee on Agriculture. I appeared 
before the Rules Committee and sup- 
ported it there and I am going to sup- 
port it on the floor. I trust that the 
House will take favorable action thereon. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yieid 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been rather bewildered, to put it 
mildly, since the new administration has 
come into power, as to just what is the 
program of the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I read recently that he is not 
at all sure he is in favor of 90 percent 
parity for the wheat farmers of America. 
I read recently that he looks upon a sup- 
port program as in the nature of disaster 
insurance. I read recently also that 
he agreed to carry out the act in the 
case of supporting butter, very impor- 
tant for the dairy farmers of New York 
State—for 1 year, however. 

Now I find that he comes to the great 
Committee on Agriculture and says that 
he wants to support this particular 
Maryland tobacco crop at 90 percent of 
parity even though they voted against it. 
But I have a responsibility in my district, 
which is a New York City district, to 
explain to my people why I have always 
supported the farm program. I have 
done that in very simple terms. 

Every depression this country has ever 
experienced has started in the farm 
areas of our country. When they can- 
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not buy the things we produce in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and the rest of the great 
cities, then we start getting unemploy- 
ment and the apple sellers on every cor- 
ner in New York City will once again 
appear, as they did in 1930, 1931, and 
1932. So a sound farm program is im- 
portant for the welfare of my city dis- 
trict. 

But, Mr. Chairman, do not ask me to 
go back to New York and tell them that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is not at 
all sure he wants a quota system, in other 
words to control production, but that he 
is in favor of the proposition, whenever 
any crop starts to lose money, of retro- 
actively bailing those fellows out, even 
though they were against the program 
and voted against it, because some of 
my people are going to say: “Why, Con- 
gressman, I run a business. I made a 
decision a few months ago to take in so 
much inventory on my shelves. Now I 
find that that inventory has not sold. 
I would like Uncle Sam to bail me out 
of that.” 

You know Uncle Sam will not do that 
kind of bailing out and they do not and 
cannot understand why Uncle Sam 
should come in here and bail these fel- 
lows out. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think it is a question today 
of any amount of money involved in 
this bill. I am interested in what this 
is going to do to the farm program. , 

I was particularly interested in what 
the author of this bill said a while ago 
when he stated that he presumed the 
people in that area were more or less 
independent and he indicated by his 
statement they were opposed to a farm 
program until they felt they needed 
some help and now they are coming and 
asking for retroactive legislation. 

The gentleman from Iowa a moment 
ago, I think, was a little confused when 
he said that because the farmers turned 
down the program at one time they 
should not have the opportunity of vot- 
ing for it later. Of course, that is not 
the question. This bill is retroactive, 
going back and giving the people some- 
thing that they had originally turned 
down. They are now putting themselves 
in the position of asking for special leg- 
islation, although they were unwilling 
to go along with the farm program that 
we in the agricultural areas know has 
em so vital to the economy of our Na- 

on. 

Someone has said that this bill could 
not hurt anyone. I would say it cannot 
hurt anyone except the farmers of 
America who are for a strong farm pro- 
gram. I feel that the farmers are en- 
titled to protection in return for their 
action in holding down acreages, for vot- 
ing farm marketing quotas, and when 
we give them this support we are giving 
it in return for something that they have 
done. The tobacco farmers in other sec- 
tions of the country have supported this 
program and therefore they are entitled 
to this protection that this small seg- 
ment is now asking for, without. having 
done anything in return but, on the other 
hand, have turned down the proposal 
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that they would now like to have ap- 
plied to them. 

Maybe I should not say this, but I have 
been somewhat dubious of the action 
which has been taken by the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who, by his state- 
ments and actions, has indicated that he 
is not in favor of the farm program such 
as we have had. Therefore, I am won- 
dering if this is not another case of where 
he would bring discredit to the farm pro- 
gram by imposing an additional burden 
at this time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the tobacco program 
which has been in effect since the 1938 
Agricultural Act was passed has been a 
very successful one. I think perhaps 
there is no commodity program which 
has operated as well. Furthermore it 
has not cost the taxpayers of this coun- 
try 1- cent; in fact, it has made money. 

Now, the tobacco program is an overall 
program. I am sure that most if not all 
of the tobacco producers of this country 
want to see every segment of the tobac- 
co program succeed. Not all, but almost 
all of the Members of the House repre- 
senting tobacco districts are supporting 
this legislation. 

When we had the hearings on this bill 
we had before us a number of witnesses 
representing tobacco producing areas all 
supporting the bill. The executive vice 
president of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Mr. Flake Shaw was not able to 
appear before the committee, but he 
sent a wire warmly endorsing this meas- 
ure. We also had a letter from Mr, Har- 
ry B. Caldwell, master of the North Caro- 
lina State Grange... Speaking for the 
tobacco industry Mr. Randolph Taylor, 
executive secretary of the Burley and 
Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, 
made a strong statement in support of 
the bill. The vice president of the Mary- 
land Farm Bureau and the president of 
the Maryland Tobacco Cooperative also 
appeared and endorsed the measure in 
the strongest terms possible. 

All of those men are earnest supporters 
of the tobacco program and of all the 
farm. programs, and I am sure that not 
one of them would have appeared be- 
fore the committee urging this legisla- 
tion if he thought for 1 minute that it 
would injure the tobacco program or any 
farm program, Members of this House 
representing tobacco-growing districts 
who are supporting this legislation are 
most earnest and sincere in their desire 
to see the tobacco program succeed and 
they likewise want to see other farm pro- 
grams succeed because they know that 
all of these programs are going to go up 
or down together. 

I realize that those who are contend- 
ing that the passage of this legislation 
will be detrimental to the farm program 
are sincere and very earnest in their 
belief, but I think they are making 
mountains out of molehills. I do not 
believe for 1 minute that a little bill like 
this, which clearly deals with an ex- 
ception to the general program, is going 
to have any effect as a precedent when 
it comes to the consideration of the farm 
program as a whole. 

I want to take just a few minutes to 
point out how very different this situa- 
tion is from that of any other tobacco- 
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producing area or of any other basic 
commodity. 

The question has been asked why the 
Maryland tobacco farmers voted down 
quotas in the fall of 1951 for. the 1952 
crop. The circumstances under which 
that vote was held have been mentioned. 
I want to refer again to those circum- 
stances because I think they explain 
very largely why quotas were voted down 
at that time. 

In the case of every other commodity 
and in the case of every other type of 
tobacco the vote on whether or not 
quotas will be put into effect comes rea- 
sonably soon after or about the time the 
farmers are marketing the previous 
year’s crop. Thus the vote on the 
quotas on corn, if we should have them, 
comes in the fall. The vote on the 
quotas on all other types of tobacco 
comes in the fall, after that year’s crop 
has very largely been marketed. That 
is true of the cotton crop, that is true 
of peanuts; it is true of every other com- 
modity upon which marketing quotas 
might be put into effect. I think it is 
perfectly fair to assume that the normal 
reaction of the farmer who yotes on the 
question of quotas is largely determined 
by the price situation of the commodity 
at the time he votes. In the case of 
Maryland tobacco, as has been pointed 
out here, the vote is held a year and a 
half before the crop is sold. It is held 
a short time after the previous year’s 
crop is sold. In the fall of 1951 the 1950 
tobacco crop had recently been sold at 
a good price. The crop had been sup- 
ported for 3 years without the neces- 
sity for marketing quotas being im- 
posed. Therefore, I think it was rea- 
sonable for the tobacco growers of Mary- 
land to assume when they were con- 
fronted with this question that there 
was, perhaps, no need for them to vote 
marketing quotas. 

But.a year later, that is, in the fall 
of 1952, they voted to put quotas on the 
1953 crop. I assume they did that in 
part at least because the price of to- 
bacco had gone down at that time, and 
like the producers of every other com- 
modity under similar circumstances, 
they realized they needed the protection 
of marketing quotas. So they are now 
in the program for the 1953 crop. 

But that is not all they did. When 
they planted the 1952 crop they held 
the acreage down to about the extent 
they would have been forced to do if 
quotas had been in effect, and I want to 
say here and now that if the Maryland 
tobacco producers had gone out and ex- 
panded their acreage even in a very 
small degree, then I would say let them 
stew in their own juice because they 
would be trying to take advantage of the 
program. But thatis not the case. They 
did not do that. In the spring of 1952 
the total acreage planted was less than 
they had planted in 1951. In other 

“words, they reduced their acreage. It 
was also less than the acreage allotment 
given them by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the 1953 crop. That is true 
also of production as well as acreage be- 
cause whereas they produced 41.6 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco in 1951, in 1952 
they reduced their production to 40.8 
million pounds. So in substance they did 
all they were supposed to do, and all they 
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would have done if they had accepted 
marketing quotas. Now I cannot have it 
in my heart to say that under these cir- 
cumstances those people deserve any 
punishment, and that is essentially what 
the opponents of this bill are saying. 
They are saying that we ought to punish 
those folks because they voted wrong. 
But, is it any the less commendable for 
a group of agricultural producers to go 
out and voluntarily do what they could 
have been compelled to do, if they had 
voted quotas upon themselves? I say 
they deserve a great deal of commenda- 
tion for the restraint that they showed in 
holding down their production in the 
year 1952. 

As to the question of whether or not 
there are surpluses, the Department of 
Agriculture evidently does not consider 
there is a serious surplus situation here 
because for 1953, they have proclaimed 
an acreage allotment of 53,000 acres 
which is 2,000 acres more or 4 percent 
more, percentage-wise, than was actually 
planted in the year 1952, and the pound- 
age quota is larger than was grown in 
1952. 

So if we are going to give regard to 
the substance of this thing, and if we are 
going to look at the real purpose of an 
agricultural program, which is to bring 
production and consumption into har- 
mony, then. these people have complied. 
They have done everything that anybody 
could have asked them to do, if they had 
been under. a price support program in 
1952. Having done that, it seems to me 
they are not out of line in asking for the 
benefits which they would have received 
if they had been compelled by marketing 
quotas to reduce their acreage and pro- 
duction in 1952, 

We are here as reasonable men. It is 
easy enough to get up and say, “Well, 
they voted down the program so let us 
kick them out, and not have anything 
to do with them.” But we are here 
considering facts and circumstances and 
differentiating and using our heads a 
little bit in determining what the situa- 
tion is, and whether under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not proper to give these 
people who have reduced their acreage 
the benefit of the price support program. 

It has already been said there is only 
one group of people who are going to 
benefit if this bill is voted down, and 
that is the buyers for the big tobacco 
companies. Unless we pass this bill they 
are going to go in there, as they did last 
year, and beat down the price. But con- 
sumers are not going to get any benefit 
from that at all. It is all going to go 
into the pockets of the large tobacco 
companies. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN, If this bill does not 
pass and these tobacco buyers buy this 
tobacco at a very cheap price will that 
not tend to undermine the prices of 
other growers in other States? And if 
they come in and stay in will it not help 
to stabilize the tobacco growers all over 
the Nation? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam sure that is the case, 
and I am sure that is the reason that the 
tobacco organizations and the farm or- 
ganizations of this country that are in- 
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terested in tobacco are supporting this 
legislation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The gen- 
tleman tries to make a special case out 
of this by pointing to the fact that they 
have never had quotas in this area. I 
think in the letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which is in the report, men- 
tion is made of the interest of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the crops 
of 1948, 1949, and 1950. Apparently they 
are experiencing surpluses in the area; 
they must have had surpluses in those 
years. 

Mr. HOPE. During those years they 
had a price-support program but without 
quotas, because the supply was not such 
as to make quotas necessary. They did 
not have quotas in those years because 
they were not called for under the law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota {Mr. MCCARTHY] iS rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish I could share the attitude of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WAMPLER] 
with regard to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. As I understood him, he said he 
had. sublime faith in the Secretary. 
Those are rather strong words. I know 
some prophetic powers have been attrib- 
uted to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I believe that he has to a degree claimed 
that he is the answer to a prophecy, but 
I would like to reserve my declaration of 
faith until we have had an opportunity, 
to see some of his works. 

It is my judgment that this baiticaiir 
bill, however, is in á sense a repudiation 
of almost everything that Secretary Ben- 


“son has said about what our farm pro- 


gram should be. It seems to me that at 
least those who have sublime faith in 
the Secretary should be opposed to this 
particular piece of legislation. When 
Secretary Benson spoke in St. Paul he 
said that he was in favor of a farm pro- 
gram which provided for “a maximum 
of dependence on free market prices.” 
‘The report on this bill states that there 
is no surplus of this particular kind of 
tobacco; so it would seem that the law 
of supply and demand should work 
ideally in this situation. I do hope that 
the Republicans will not repudiate the 
law of supply and demand, which was 
the one law which I understood they 
were quite sure would work; to the ex- 
tent that I can remember their campaign 
speeches there was no difference even 
among the Republicans in supporting 
that law. 

The Secretary said, too, in his St. Paul 
speech that no agricultural program 
should be manipulated to serve partisan 
political purposes. I do not charge that 
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this bill will serve any partisan political 
purpose, but I would like at some time 
in this debate to have one question an- 
swered if it has not already been an- 
swered: I would like to know why when 
this bill was submitted in the 82d Con- 
gress the Agriculture Committee did not 
so much as hold hearings upon it. It 
would have looked much better if the 
House had acted last year before this 
particular crop was ready for sale. Then 
the argument could have been made that 
these Maryland farmers had made a mis- 
take which they wished to correct. But 
today when buyers are about to bid for 
this particular crop, apparently the law 
of supply and demand is not working 
and we are asked to pass a retroactive 
support bill. 

I think the House should give careful 
consideration and seriously insist upon 
an answer to the question as to why in 
the last Congress the Agricultural Com- 
mittee did not so much as grant hearings 
on a bill to accomplish this same identi- 
cal purpose. 

I hope that there is no similarity be- 
tween this action and that described by 
Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, 
in 1894 when he said: 

In May 1874, there was an overflow in 
my State on the Tombigbee or the Black 
Warrior River, a small narrow stream whose 
bottom lands were not very extensive. * * * 
$400,000 * * * the money was authorized 
to be expended on bacon and in flour and 
other food for human consumption. It was 
so expended. The overflow had passed away 
before the bill passed Congress, and new 
crops were growing upon the land. It was 
distributed in the next October and Novem- 
ber elections upon the highest points of 
the sand mountains throughout a large re- 
gion of country where the people wanted 
what was called in that country overflow 
bacon. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, like my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Buropicx], I have no direct personal in- 
terest in this measure. Unlike him, I 
do not even own any land in this par- 
ticular district. But, being from Mary- 
land, I have perhaps a better knowledge 
of the facts as to what is going on in 
the district which is my next-door neigh- 
bor than do some of you who come from 
far away. We do not grow any tobacco 
in my district, so there is no local in- 
terest from that point of view. But we 
are an agricultural district in Maryland. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of. this 
body should take into consideration the 
underlying issue today is not the ques- 
tion of whether you believe in supports 
or do not believe in supports. We are 
not trying to punish anybody and I hope 
that will not be the policy of this body. 

I would like to state what I conceive 
to be the theory of the support program. 
We who have voted for supports be- 
lieve it is to put a floor under agricul- 
ture, not only for the benefit of agri- 
culture but for the benefit of the coun- 
try as a whole, to insure a supply and 
a steady flow of agricultural products 
and to prevent disaster, In the instance 
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confronting us at this moment there has 
already been disaster. A district such 
as the one affected by this bill has al- 
ready had an economic loss of $5 million, 
As I see our over-all program, when dis- 
aster strikes any part of a particular 
industry, even though it be a small seg- 
ment, it will inevitably have repercus- 
sions in many other localities. From 
that point of view I am intensely inter- 
ested in this bill because I am inter- 
ested in agriculture, I am interested in 
the State of Maryland, I am interested 
in the welfare of our country, and I am 
interested in the support program, 

Let us concede that these people have 
made a mistake. They certainly have 
paid for it because they have already suf- 
fered a grievous economic loss, so griev- 
ous that they are going to have difficulty 
carrying on for the next few years, with 
or without supports. I cannot believe 
that this House would hesitate, if we 
had a major storm or some other local 
calamity that had devastated this or any 
other area, to help that particular area. 
This House would not be niggardly in 
coming to the rescue even with the tax- 
payers’ money as we have frequently 
done when disaster strikes anywhere. 
Disaster has struck here, not that the 
barns have been blown down or that 
floods have come in, but an economic 
disaster has struck. 

What is it going to cost? You have 
heard our distinguished chairman and 
the distinguished minority leader of the 
Committee on Agriculture tell you that 
tobacco has been one of the most suc- 
cessful programs we have had. The 
probabilities are that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not lose a dime. But even 
if it did, if we let one important seg- 
ment of even a small State like my 
greatly beloved State of Maryland suffer 
a disaster, economic or otherwise, the in- 
fluence of that local calamity spreads 
throughout not only the nearby areas 
but the agricultural economy from coast 
to coast. 

The State of Maryland prides itself 
on being called the Free State. We are 
free. We like to be independent and we 
do not like to come asking for help. But 
I can assure you this is the time we need 
it, and I think in helping this district 
you will not only be helping the people 
who well deserve it but you will be help- 
ing yourselves because what is good for 
agriculture in one place is bound to 
help agriculture elsewhere. If the State 
of Maryland is prosperous it contributes 
to a national prosperity. I do not think 
you will lose a dime by supporting this 
bill and if it becomes law everyone 
stands to benefit. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After.counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to assure the membership of 
the House that the opposition to this 
bill, as my good friend from North Da- 
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kota said a moment ago, is not confined 
to a bunch of squirrel shooters from the 
South. While I shall not disclose the 
individual votes in the committee, when 
this bill was reported out, there were 11 
votes for it, and 9 votes against. I be- 
lieve there were two proxy votes for it. 
I recall at least 4 and maybe 5 Repub- 
lican votes against the bill. So the House 
can be assured that the opposition to 
this bill is not confined to the group sug- 
gested by my good friend from North 
Dakota. 

May I assure the Members of the 
House that our opposition to this bill is 
not intended to result in punishment for 
anyone, as has been suggested. I haye 
every sympathy for the small farmers 
of southern Maryland who may have, 
and who in this instance, I concede, 
made a mistake when they voted down 
this program in 1952. But this bill goes 
further than charity. If we had here a 
bill to give to the producers of Maryland 
$2,500,000, which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture says is the amount required to 
finance the bill, I might be for it. But 
that is not the issue. The issue before 
the House today is this: Will this Con- 
gress commit the Government to support 
the price of a crop after the farmers 
who produced that crop have overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the support program? 

Here is what this proposal reminds me 
of. Incidentally, this is the way in which 
it was described to us in our hearings by 
a Republican member of the committee 
who voted against reporting the bill. He 
said, “This bill reminds me of a man who 
had a house. He went by the insurance 
company to see about getting some fire 
insurance. They quoted the price of the 
insurance. He said, ‘I dont’ believe I'll 
take the insurance. I'll take my own 
chances.’ Then in a few weeks the house 
burned down, and he went back to the 
insurer and said, ‘Do you know what, 
fellow? I have decided that the insur- 
ance is pretty good after all. In fact, 
Ill pay you 2 or 3 times the premium 
price you quoted me a few weeks ago. 
I didn’t know what I was doing when 
I turned you down before. I have 
learned my lesson. Write me up.’” 

That illustration was cited in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture by a good Repub- 
lican Member who voted against report- 
ing this bill. It is a good illustration of 
what we have here today. 

The issue, again, if I may repeat, is, are 
you going to support a crop, large or 
small, with money out of the Federal 
Treasury, after the farmers who pro- 
duced the crop have overwhelmingly 
stated that they do not want it? And 
incidentally, they so voted by a vote of 
more than 2 to 1. 

We have a pretty sound farm program. 
My only purpose in opposing this legis- 
lation is to keep the program sound. I 
do not wish to punish the Maryland 
farmers, as has been suggested, but I do 
wish to keep our program in such a con- 
dition that we can take it back to the 
people of our country and defend it year 
in and year out. It is to the interest of 
the Maryland tobacco farmers that we 
do that. When we once start chipping 
off a little here and a little there, as this 
bill does, the city Members in the House 
of Representatives will discontinue the 
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support they have given us in the past. 
Who could blame them? The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] was 
never more right in all his life than when 
he stated that heretofore he had sup- 
ported our farm program, but once we 
start chipping it off, as he says, and once 
we start producing in unlimited quanti- 
ties and once we start supporting a com- 
modity after the farmers have rejected 
it, then, as he says, he cannot support it 
any longer. Why, certainly, he cannot. 
His people will not tolerate it, and who 
could blame them? His position is 
sound. This bill is fraught with serious 
consequences for all farmers, including 
Maryland tobacco producers. I urge 
you not to make a mistake here today. 

I want to make mention of another 
point which I briefly referred to when 
we were discussing the rule. We are go- 
ing to have a very, very large crop of 
wheat this year. We are going to have a 
very, very large crop of cotton this year. 
We may have a very, very large crop of 
corn, and of potatoes, and of tobacco, 
and of peanuts, and of other crops which 
are supported through money from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

If quotas are submitted to the cotton 
farmers and to the wheat farmers and 
the tobacco farmers and the other farm- 
ers this fall, and they reject them, how 
can you deny—seriously, now, how can 
you deny—supporting cotton or wheat 
or any other crops next year, even 
though the farmers may have turned 
down quotas and have produced in un- 
limited quantities? If we pass this bill, 
you cannot turn down a similar appeal 
from them, 

A precedent? Why, you cannot write 
a precedent off the books by simply stat- 
ing that it is not a precedent. A prece- 
dent cannot be written off the books of 
the Supreme Court by the Justices’ sim- 
ple statement that their decision shall 
not be treated as a precedent. If they 
render a decision on a particular ques- 
tion of law, one that is as fundamental as 
this, how can it be said that it is not a 
precedent? A precedent it is, and a 
precedent this bill will be if we pass it 
today. 

An unusual thing about. this legisla- 
tion is that before this crop was har- 
vested, long before the market had ever 
opened on the 1952 crop, way back in 
June 1952, these farmers were seeking 
price supports on this very crop. With- 
in only a few month after they over- 
whelmingly rejected price supports, they 
were trying to scramble back on the 
wagon. This was almost a year before 
the market opened on the crop. 

Do not make the mistake here today of 
jeopardizing our program, which has 
done so much for all farmers, by passing 
this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect I come from the largest tobacco- 
growing district in the United States. 
Certainly I represent the largest single 
tobacco-growing county in America. 

When I first saw this bill, at first blush 
I was opposed to it. I apologize at this 
time for remarking to the gentleman 
who introduced the bill my violent op- 
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position. But I made it my business to 
get the report and read the report and 
then ask for information from people 
in my part of North Carolina who have 
always been vitally interested in the pro- 
duction of tobacco and the marketing 
of tobacco. The replies were favorable. 
We have had lengthy experience in east- 
ern North Carolina in the production 
and marketing of tobacco. At one time 
we went in for a cooperative system of 
marketing tobacco, and it was a dis- 
astrous failure. We again suffered with 
overproduction, and when the program 
of acreage allotment came in, we began 
to control our crop and became pros- 
perous again, Like all American citi- 
zens, we did not want to be regimented 
or have someone to tell us what to do. 
So in North Carolina we voted out acre- 
age allotment, and then we saw the folly 
of our way, and came to Washington 
again to the Department of Agriculture, 
The Department helped us. Much has 
been said that although Maryland has 
now voted acreage allotment to take ef- 
fect upon the crop that is planted this 
year, they only voted for 1 year. The 
fact is that in the major tobacco belts, 
the first votes were only for 1 year, and 
three times did the growers vote for only 
1 year, and then they voted for the 3- 
year program. Having had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the original tobacco 
production and marketing area, and liv- 
ing in it, naturally, we had some knowl- 
edge of what was going on in Maryland. 
Maryland marketed her tobacco much 
differently from the way we marketed 
it in eastern North Carolina in years gone 
by. They had the brokerage system, and 
I recall when the auction-warehouse 
system first came into Maryland, there 
was some controversy over which was 
better. That disturbed the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, there- 
fore, the people of Maryland have had 
difficulty in finding out to their own 
satisfaction which would be the best pro- 
gram for them. Much has been said 
about setting a precedent. I do not 
think there is a precedent to be set here 
because it has been clearly shown that 
this is the only area in the tobacco-grow- 
ing States of the country where such a 
thing as this could happen. Something 
has been said about those who produce 
without the quotas. Certainly, in the 
tobacco-growing areas where we have 
the quotas, those who plant beyond the 
quota system do not get the stabiliza- 
tion protection. It is only stabilizing 
the crop in Maryland. That is what we 
are discussing here today—it is not bail- 
ing Maryland out. It is the stabilization 
of the crop plan. Even though the peo- 
ple did vote down acreage allotments, 
they did not increase the crops. There- 
fore, I am sincerely anxious to see that 
all the segments of the tobacco family 
come into the program which has been 
so successful for the. tobacco industry. 
I do not want to see any section of the 
country left out. I am particularly de- 
lighted here today in the face of all that 
has been said about what might happen 
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under this administration to agriculture 
to see the first bill brought out of the 
Committee on Agriculture now endors- 
ing a system of acreage allotment, 
and now endorsing the tobacco pro- 
gram that has been maligned and 
abused in the past by those who 
are not entirely familiar with it, and 
to see the whole family of tobacco grow- 
ers and tobacco sellers and the whole 
business of tobacco brought under one 
system. I think it is wholesome. I 
think it will be healthy to the entire 
agricultural program, To those who are 
interested in other programs, I want to 
say I am greatly interested in the pea- 
nut program. I think if we pass this 
bill, it will benefit the peanut program, 
the entire farm program. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LYLE, Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. ; 

Mr. LYLE. This pleases people be- 
cause they think this is an indication of 
the Republican farm program; but you 
know tobacco is neither food nor fiber 
and it is actually not particularly essen- 
tial to the well-being of individuals as are 
food and fibers, and I cannot see how 
their attitude on an isolated case such as 
this could possibly be construed as a pro- 
gram. Asa matter of fact, Congress has 
been particularly generous with tobacco 
growers to support them at all. I do not 
see how it could be any indication as to 
policy on food and fiber which are essen- 
tial to the welfare and the health and 
the existence of the American people; 
and you cannot say that about Maryland 
or any other type of tobacco. 

Mr. BONNER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for just an observation? 

Mr. POAGE, I am sorry; my former 
chairman did not give me a great deal 
of time and I cannot yield what little I 
have to those who have already been 
recognized, 

I just wanted to call attention to some 
of the inconsistencies that we have seen 
in connection with this bill. It seems 
that most Members who have spoken for 
the bill have apologized for it. They 
have called it an exception and have ex- 
pressed their regret at having to make 
this exception. They have pointed out 
that they did not intend to make any 
further exceptions; that they thought we 
might just make a little exception now 
and later we would not do anything bad 
again, 

My former chairman a little while ago 
pointed out to you that there was some 
similarity between this case and the sit- 
uation that happened in North Carolina 
a few years ago, and that as long as 
there was such a similarity to that he 
could not deny the people of Maryland 
anything that had been granted to the 
people of North Carolina. Of course, it 
was at the time well pointed out that 
the North Carolina case was never to be- 
come a precedent. Just as short a time 
ago as a few days everybody contended 
that it should not be a precedent. But 
it is going to be a precedent; it has been 
cited in this House and on this floor and 
in this very debate as a precedent for the 
pending bill. The gentleman from North 
Carolina says that he is sure the people 
of Maryland will not again ask this kind 
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of treatment. But if other farm people 
insist that it is a precedent—and I am 
not talking about the people in Mary- 
land, I am not talking about the Mary- 
land tobacco growers, but I am saying 
that it is a precedent to the peanut 
grower in Oklahoma; I am saying it is 
a precedent to the wheat grower in Kan- 
sas; I am saying it is a precedent to the 
eorn grower in Illinois. This is a prece- 
dent to every producer in the United 
States. It is not the people of Maryland 
I am afraid of coming in here asking 
for the same thing again, it is the fact 
that the producers of America are going 
to be told that “you do not have to put 
on quotas in order to get Government 
support” that Iam afraid of. It is people 
all over this land I am afraid of who are 
going to take this and demand that our 
Government do for them just as they 
have done for the people of North Caro- 
lina and southern Maryland; and I am 
not going to be one of those self-righteous 
people we have heard here stand up and 
say: “I am going to vote for this one 
exception; but if my people refuse to vote 
for quotas and get stuck I am not going 
to come in here and ask relief for them.” 
If you pass this bill, and then if my 
people get hurt I am going to ask that 
this same treatment be given to them, 
and most of you are going to ask for it. 
Iam going to ask for it for the cotton 
growers if you give it to the tobacco 
growers; and that will be the case with 
other crops and other Members. I am 
‘just asking-you not to put me in the 
position where those people have the 
right to call on me to ask for it in a case 
of this kind, because I know it will wreck 
our farm program when we go the whole 
length. Certainly we can do it for one 
group of people, certainly we can do it 
for the people of Maryland, but we can- 
not do it for the people of all America, 
and I think all America ought to stand 
on the same footing. I am just pleading 
that you do not put us in any such posi- 
tion as that today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that if the cotton 
farmers of the Nation, having had ex- 
perience both with quotas and without 
quotas, repudiate quotas in the event a 
referendum is held, the gentleman would 
feel justified in coming to Congress and 
asking relief for them? 

Mr, POAGE. I would feel that if we 
pass this bill to aid the farmers of one 
State who sustained losses because they 
voted down tobacco quotas that my 
cotton farmers are entitled to the same 
treatment, and I will ask for it for them. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. As to the tobacco grow- 
ers of Maryland, why have they not been 
in this program? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the people of 
Maryland, sitting right under the shadow 
of the Capitol, are just as able to know 
what is going on and what should be 
done as people 2,000 miles away in Texas 
are supposed to know. I think these 
people of Maryland are supposed to know 
just as much as anybody could know. 
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They should have known they ought to 
have had quotas. i 

Let me call your attention to the pro- 
posed allotments for 1952, and that is the 
crop we are talking about. It was to be 
40,200,000 pounds; actually grown was 
40,800,000 pounds. They did not cut 
down their acreage; they grew 600,000 
pounds more than the proposed allot- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the debate on this bill. Never 
have I heard more weak excuses offered 
for supporting a bill. I do not know 
much about tobacco, but I do know 
something about principle, and the prin- 
ciple in this case is all wrong. It vio- 
lates the very fundamental principles 
upon which the farm program is estab- 
lished. We would be making a terrible 
mistake if we passed it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a lot about our general farm 
program today. I do not yield to any- 
body in interest in the overall farm 
program. There is no district in this 
country whose people are any more in- 
terested in our farm program than is 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Virginia. So far as the basic commod- 
ities are concerned, I believe that my 
district produces as much of and as many 
as any other district in the country. We 
are operating under the tobacco pro- 
gram; we are operating under the pea- 
nut program. Unfortunately we do not 
produce any rice. That is the only one 
of the basic commodities that my dis- 
trict does not produce. Iassure you that 
I would not come here today in behalf 
of this bill if I thought for one moment 
it would affect in the least our basic 
farm program. I am convinced that it 
does not. I am convinced that this is 
a just bill, I am convinced it will not 
only help the tobacco producers of Mary- 
land but it will redound to the benefit of 
oe tobacco producers all over the coun- 

ry. 

I agree with the Secretary when he 
says in the report to our committee: 
The adoption of the legislation as re- 
quested, and he is speaking of this bill, 
should be of help to growers and to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on to- 
bacco he has now on hand. 

Most of us are familiar with the to- 
bacco program. The money is lent the 
farmers at 90 percent of parity and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation buys it 
in. They hold it in warehouses until 
they are enabled to channel it out into 
regular channels on the open market. 
We know that down through the years 
the tobacco program has made money 
for the taxpayers of America. We know 
that if this bill is passed not only will 
it not cost the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration any money but in all probabil- 
ity the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will make money on it. The Maryland 
tobacco growers, who are small growers, 
will receive a fair return for their to- 
bacco. The only person who will profit 
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if this bill is not passed will be the 
buyers who handle the tobacco. They 
will not return this profit to the con- 
sumer. The price of cigarettes is not 
going to be reduced. So the only man 
who will profit will be the handler of 
that tobacco. 

I cannot do justice to this subject in 
the time allotted, but I would like brief- 
ly to state the situation. The tobacco 
program has been in effect for a long 
number of years. However, in Mary- 
land it has only been in effect since 1948. 
They never had quotas because there 
was not a surplus of Maryland tobacco. 
As I understand from reports, about 2 
percent of the tobacco going into ciga- 
rettes is Maryland tobacco. They had 
supports in 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

It has been said that in the last 5 or 6 
years the acreage in Maryland tobacco 
greatly increased. That is a mistake. 
I have the figures from the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1946 they produced 
from 50,000 acres, in 1949 they produced 
from 50,000 acres, in 1950 they produced 
from 50,000 acres, in 1951 they produced 
from 53,000, in 1952 from 51,000, and 
now that they have acreage allotments 
they have been allotted 52,000 acres. 

So the history has been that they are 
producing from about the same amount 
of acreage all through the years. They 
had no trouble until the supports were 
removed. They had supports all these 
years until the crop of 1951. It devel- 
oped in the summer of 1950 that there 
woulc be a little surplus of tobacco. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for tres- 
passing on your patience again, but I do 
want to clear up a few things that have 
been said in this debate. My very dis- 
tinguished and able friend from Texas is 
very much exercised over the fact that 
perhaps at some future date the cotton 
farmers of the United States will reject 
quotas and will be coming in here asking 
for a 90 percent price support program. 
I am not too apprehensive about that. 
I do not anticipate that the cotton grow- 
ers will reject quotas, nor do I anticipate 
that the peanut growers or the tobacco 
growers will reject quotas when they 
know that in the event quotas are re- 
jected they will not have the benefit of 
a price support program. 

Now, I do not think it has been said 
here that the leaders in the flue-cured 
tobacco area are supporting this bill. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky {Mr. GoLpEN] called attention to 
the fact that he had telegrams from the 
tobacco leaders in the burley area. Can 
you imagine why the well-advised lead- 
ers in the burley tobacco-growing area 
and the flue-cured tobacco-growing area 
would be supporting this bill if they 
thought that by supporting this bill they 
would endanger the program which is 
now operating so successfully in their 
interest and in the interest of the wel- 
fare of all the people of this Nation? 

Back in 1947 we were faced with a 
rather unusual situation. We are so 
dependent upon foreign markets and our 
export trade that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Great Britain went 
before the Parliament in April of 1947 
and laid down what he called a white 
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paper, indicating that Great Britain in 
its effort to marshal its dollar resources 
would curtail the purchase of American 
tobacco, our markets were paralyzed. 
Even though we had a program, we had 
to close the markets until we could work 
out some financial arrangement. In the 
following year, 1948, my farmers reduced 
their acreage 28 percent. That is a 
drastic change in the pattern of agri- 
culture in North Carolina and Virginia 
and in the other tobacco-growing areas. 
But we were perfectly willing to reduce 
our acreage 28 percent because we had 
enjoyed the benefits of the program and 
we were willing then to bear its burdens. 
We know what it means to have quotas. 
We know what it means to be without 
quotas, but these people in Maryland 
are now for the first time realizing just 
how important this tobacco program is 
tothem. How could I in good conscience 
and in good faith stand here and oppose 
this measure when I know that had the 
Sasscer bill been before our committee 
at this time, the farmers having already 
approved quotas, the committee cer- 
tainly would have been called together 
and we would have considered the 
Sasscer bill, and I dare say that my Re- 
publican colleagues would have joined 
with me in reporting that bill to this 
House for consideration. The author of 
the pending bill picked up the ball. He 
took over the bill which was introduced 
by his predecessor, Mr. Sasscer, and it 
was considered in an entirely different 
light. Now these people have embraced 
the program, and we are told that we 
will not sustain any losses and the ad- 
ministrative cost will be negligible. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I want to make it 
clear to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that I did not have time to answer 
a question that was put to me about com- 
ing up here in 1939. I want to put in 
the Recorp that when I came up with a 
group of tobacco farmers, we were talk- 
ing about relief from 6- and 7-cent dis- 
astrous prices instead of 44 cents a pound 
that was the average of this crop that 
sold out from under support. 

I further want to make the statement 
that I think this is the most New Dealish 
bill in principle that has come before 
this Congress almost since I have been 
here, and I want to go on record on that 
in view of the support it seems. to have 
on the other side. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman “will 
agree with me that the tobacco program 
is vital to the lives of the people of his 
district and to the country; will he not? 

Mr. CHATHAM. A sound tobacco 
program; yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHATHAM, But if we do any- 
thing of this kind we hazard this pro- 
gram as well as every other program. 

Mr. COOLEY. This goes one step 
further and provides support for a crop 
upon which the quotas have been re- 
jected. . 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think it is a cate- 
gorical denial of the program because 
it is going outside of the program. As 
tbe gentleman said himself, it is trying 
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to bail out people who voted not to come 
into the program, 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not intended for 
the purpose of reimbursing anybody for 
losses sustained. It is putting a floor un- 
der the 1952 crop so that these farmers 
will be asured of at least a reasonably 
fair price for their tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the bill 
will be adopted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Watts]. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to tell the House that I represent 
the largest burley tobacco-growing dis- 
trict in this country. The people in my 
district, all the farmers who grow it, and 
I happen to be one of them, are whole- 
heartedly for this bill. We are not at 
all fearful of the consequences of it. If 
we thought for one moment that it would 
jeopardize our program or any farm pro- 
gram we would not be supporting the 
bill. We feel that the circumstances 
in this case are such that we will never 
see the situation arise again as to an- 
other farm commodity support program 
due to the fact that if this bill is not 
passed these people in Maryland will 
have had to vote twice, once last year and 
once this coming year, before they can 
realize any benefit whatsoever from a 
support program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, the 1952 crop of 
Maryland tobacco shall be supported at 90 
percent of the parity price effective on the 
date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to re- 
cite a little history, though I am afraid 
many will not listen. 

In the 80th Congress, when our friends 
on the left were in charge of the Con- 
gress, they passed the sliding scale of 
support prices. It provided firm sup- 
ports when you had a shortage and a 
good market and no need, and it provided 
only 60 percent of that when you had a 
surplus and a need for support. I op- 
posed that, and the gentleman from 
Kansas, a real friend of agriculture, I 
am glad to say, did likewise, as did most 
of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In the last presidential election many 
folks supported the party on the left 
because they, too, were opposed to firm 
price supports—a price-support system. 
The head of one of the great national 
farm organizations, who has been before 
my subcommittee many, many times, ad- 
vocated doing away with firm price 
supports. 

The law giving firm price supports 
expires next year. All I have seen that 
Secretary Benson or President Eisen- 
hower has ever promised was that they 
would carry out the present law as long 
as it was on the statute books, which 
will be for this and 1 more year. This 
subject of firm price supports will there- 
fore come up again. 

It is said this bill will help the fine 
gentleman from this Maryland district. 
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Doubtless it would. However, that is no 
basis to endanger the whole program. 

Apparently some of my friends from 
the tobacco-growing industry feel that 
it would be better for all tobacco-grow- 
ing areas to be under controls. I think 
they are right. The best way to have 
Maryland farmers to come under and 
stay under the program is to let them 
know they cannot have the benefits of 
price supports unless they take the other 
part, limited program. The rest of the 
tobacco farmers, as well as others, have 
to do that. Others support this bill be- 
cause they think they will have Secre- 
tary Benson committed to a firm price- 
support program. You are not doing 
that if you pass this bill. You are getting 
him and yourselves into the ridiculous 
position of being for a retroactive price- 
support program. 

To pass this bill would play right into 
the hands of my friends on the left who 
are against a firm price-support pro- 
gram, If you give farmers price sup- 
ports, notwithstanding the fact that 
they voted down all controls, you could 
not do anything to endanger your pro- 
gram any more. 

In my judgment, there is one other 
course that might have as much weight 
in destroying our farm price-support 
system, and that is to go into the support 
of perishables on a firm basis without 
any limit to the money or any limit or 
controls. We remember the potato pro- 
gram. The Democrats would not do 
away with it, and the Republicans would 
not do away with it. We spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on it. Our 
subcommittee tried continuously to get 
rid of it. It might have destroyed our 
whole farm program. There is reason 
to believe the present Department is set 
out on a similar course. Why? 

If you pass this bill, what of other 
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We have folks in my section of the 
country who would never cooperate in 
the cotton program, though a great ma- 
jority did. They cannot sell their cot- 
ton today without giving up half the 
price as a tax. Are you going to go back 
and bring up each of those cases and let 
my farmers sell? 

You say these Maryland farmers did 
not exceed the quota. The area did not, 
but who can tell me that the farmers 
who grew tobacco did not grow twice as 
much as they would have had under 
quotas? Fortunately for them, some- 
body else may not have planted any, so 
that the total for the area may have 
been within the limit. 

It may be that the very same men who 
voted down this program planted twice 
as much tobacco and benefited to the nth 
degree, but, luckily, somebody else did 
not plant any, and when the totals for 
the area were below what they would 
have gotten under quotas they now come 
down here for the same benefits those 
who limited their production in other 
areas get. 

I say to my friends on the right and 
the left on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and there are no better friends of 
agriculture in this country than the gen- 
tleman from Kansas and the gentleman 
from North Carolina, that I am sincere 
when I say that what they are doing 
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here is playing into the hands of those 
who have opposed the farm program, 
for which these gentlemen have fought 
so hard. You are playing into their 
hands when you get this Congress com- 
mitted to a retroactive firm price support 
system. You are leading the farmers of 
my State and other States to say, “Oh, 
we don’t have to vote quotas. Let's stay 
out from under it. Maybe half the farm- 
ers won't plant cotton.” We will then 
have our cake and eat it too as the to- 
bacco farmers in Maryland did. 

It is said it would not be a precedent. 
‘Anything which happens precedes what 
follows. Your action today will be on 
the books. Would it not be better, or 
look a little better, anyway, if we amend- 
ed this bill and merely a law changing 
the returns in this referendum vote of 
these Maryland farmers to show they 
voted 2 to 1 for it instead of against it as 
they actually did? Why not say by law 
instead of we just reverse the figures and 
show that they voted for controls by 
2 to 1 instead of voting them down? 
There may be a whole lot of benefit po- 
litically and otherwise, if you pass this 
bill, I do not know. I do feel sure there is 
a whole lot of danger to your farm pro- 
gram. Your action here could count 
much as to whether we can get our farm 
program continued beyond next year. 
If you are for the present farm program 
of firm price supports, I do not see how 
you can support this bill. On the other 
hand, if you are against firm price sup- 
ports where there is at least a voluntary 
limited production, I do not see how you 
could support this bill which would give 
firm price supports at 90 percent of 
parity, retroactively and after the farm- 
ers individually refused to vote to limit 
their own production. 

You had better think about this before 
you vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain all of you 
would agree that ordinarily the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi is 
forthright and fair and. frank, but I 
think he has unfortunately left the 
House with the impression that he be- 
lieves this is an effort to distribute $5 
million in the congressional district rep- 
resented by the author of the bill. I 
thought I made that perfectly clear to 
him when I told him that the $5 mil- 
lion, which has been referred to in this 
debate, is the $5 million which was totally 
lost. by the tobacco farmers of southern 
Maryland. There is no effort being 
‘made to reimburse those farmers for 
losses they have sustained. The only 
thing we are trying to do is to save them 
from further losses. I think it is very 
unfortunate, and I say this as a Demo- 
crat and former chairman of the com- 
mittee, that the very distinguished gen- 
tleman, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
should come before this House and make 
an argument which is calculated to leave 
an erroneous impression. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I listened very care- 
fully to the author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SMALL], and 
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I heard his statement here that if 
this bill is passed, it meant $5 million to 
the people in his district, and in the ab- 
sence of this bill, it would hurt them $5 
million worth. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If one cannot quote 
the author of the bill, I doubt that I can 
follow my good friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. My friend, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, used the expres- 
sion, and I challenge you to look at the 
record, that here you could take $5 mil- 
lion and distribute it in this congres- 
sional district. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What farmers are 
involved in this bill? 


Mr. COOLEY. ‘The farmers of south- 
ern Maryland. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In whose district are 
they? 


Mr. COOLEY. In the district repre- 
sented by the author of the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Who else are in- 
volved in this bill other than the folks 
in that district? 

Mr. COOLEY. They are the ones 
who will be vitally affected by it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman did 
not answer my question. Are there any 
other farmers in this bill affected by it— 
except. those farmers affected by the 
danger to the future of the farm pro- 
gram? ‘The only farmers to be covered 
by this bill are in that particular district. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
read the report, he will clearly see that 
it is only contemplated that we will use 
about $2144 million in supporting this 
market, and by doing that it is estimated 
we will probably save the farmers a total 
sum of approximately $5 million. But 
why should it be brought in here as if it 
is permeated with politics? I am not 
interested in reelecting a Republican. 
I have never been, and I hope I will not 
be the next time. But I am interested 
in protecting the farmers who live in 
Maryland and elsewhere in this Nation 
of ours. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. The $214 million 
which will be used, will be used only as 
loans to the stabilization corporation, 
and such other machinery as is used to 
support the price and the losses sus- 
tained, which we are assured will be 
negligible. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Would the gentle- 
man, if he based it upon a sense of fair 
play, be so good as to say if this same 
thing happened with the wheat or the 
cotton farmers, he would support that? 
He said here he would not do it for 
anybody else, and it seems to me plain, 
and I think I am being reasonable, that 
an exception is being made for this par- 
ticular district because everybody who 
has spoken for it has said that they 
would not do the same thing for any 
other group in this section. The Secre- 
tary says it shall not be a precedent. 
In fact, everybody has said, “Well, yes, 
this once will not hurt anything.” I 
think it will hurt something. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is not quite as 
confused as his speech indicates. I 
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think we have emphasized the fact that 
the Maryland tobacco grower occupies 
a unique position in our scheme of mar- 
keting. No other tobacco producers in 
America produce and sell in a situation 
even similar to those in southern Mary- 
land. I have said that my farmers know 
about the vices and virtues of controls, 
and if they, with the knowledge which 
is theirs, repudiate controls, I can assure 
you I will not be here asking you for 
support for 99 percent of parity. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman does 
not do all the talking, I will yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, that is 
the reason I want you to yield, so that 
I can talk. But I would like to say that 
if this bill passes, this will even be a 
more unique situation because there will 
be only one group that has had retro- 
active price support, 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam inclined to agree 
with the gentleman, but I state that 
even so we are justified in passing the 
bill. I hope it will pass. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to 
point out that there were 2 hours of 
general debate on the bill, of which the 
Members opposed to the bill have had 
only 22 minutes, and the general debate 
has just ended within the last few 
minutes. I feel like we ought to have 
5, 10, 15 minutes more. I have an 
amendment I wish to offer. I think we 
ought to have a little more time. 

Mr. HOPE. What would the gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iam not suggest- 
ing anything; I think you should let the 
debate run for a while. We have just 
closed general debate. 

; Mr: DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of 
my 5 minutes is gone I will try to set 
onp a few thoughts for your considera- 

ion. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be given 5 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not, I state 
again to the Chair that those of us op- 
posed to the bill have had but 22 min- 
utes, that is all. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana for a parliamentary 
inquiry? * 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I understand the 
Situation correctly, the gentleman from 
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California has been recognized for 5 
minutes so the time will begin to run at 
the conclusion of his 5 minutes; and I 
suggest that the gentleman be given 
his full 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is exactly 
what the Chair will do; without ob- 
jection, the gentleman will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born on a to- 
bacco farm in Kentucky, in the district 
of my colleague, NOBLE GREGORY. I know 
what it is to prepare a seedbed, to sucker 
tobacco, and worm tobacco; I can still 
feel them on my hands, although I admit 
I do not even use tobacco. But I have 
listened to a wonderful debate here, and 
it has been very amusing. I am very 
glad that I can today follow the advice 
of my friend, JAMIE WHITTEN, and Tom 
ABERNETHY, and Mr. Poace, of Texas, 
because sometimes I cannot go along 
with them, although over the past 10 
years I have voted with them on farm 
programs about 99 percent of the time. 

I want to say this has been a very 
interesting thing to see the Republican 
stand away from the old traditional line 
of being against subsidies, and many of 
them have been against price supports, 
and many of them have been against 
poking down the throat of the American 
farmer quota cllotments on acreage and 
forcing him to take benefits from the 
Government—to see them taking a posi- 
tion here where 71 percent of the farm- 
ers of this particular district voted 
against quotas and against taking these 
benefits, and now the Members on the 
Republican side and a few of my re- 
calcitrant friends on the Democratic side 
are going to force down the throats of 
71 percent of the people in the Maryland 
area who voted against the benefits, they 
are going to force these benefits down 
their throats anyway. What a change 
that is. I wonder if this means that the 
Republicans are going to take the posi- 
tion of supporting farm products with- 
out requiring quotas of acreage in the 
future? If this is to be a precedent, and 
I say that it is a precedent, certainly it 
will be referred to as a precedent, some 
of the boys from the cities, about 125 or 
150 of us who have been going along with 
farm programs although we do not have 
any farms in our districts, are going to 
have to look at this farm program a little 
more carefully—if the Republican Party 
has reversed its position. 

I heard some allusions made here that 
this was being done solely for the benefit 
of a certain area. I heard some crit- 
icism yesterday that some reclamation 
appropriations were brought up out of 
order, I might say out of consideration 
order at least, for the benefit of certain 
gentlemen up in the northwestern area 
of the country who happened to be Re- 
publicans. I would hesitate to make 
any such accusation, and I certainly do 
not make any such accusation, but cer- 
tainly what they have been doing lately 
seems to fall in the classification of spe- 
cial interest legislation, that we are going 
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to take up special little areas in the coun- 
try and make special concessions or make 
Special appropriations, and give special 
protections in these areas. If we are 
going to reconsider the farm program 
then I say to you gentlemen from the 
farming areas on both sides of the aisle 
that some of us boys from the cities are 
going to be a little more careful in the 
future about what we do on farm bills. 

In voting to force benefits down the 
throats of the 71 percent of the people 
in this area which are not wanted, giving 
them cash from the taxpayers’ money, 
you are reversing your complete position. 

I hope you will consider this thing very 
carefully before you set the precedent of 
special privileges for the people of a few 
areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY], 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. PATTEN was given to Mr. 
ABERNETHY.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ADERNETHY: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out the period of line 6 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, and 
add the following: “Provided, however, That 
price supports hereunder shall be made avail- 
able only on the 1952 crops of those produc- 
ers who shall under oath certify on forms to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that they voted for marketing quotas for 
the 1952 crop of Maryland tobacco.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
before discussing my amendment I would 
like to first comment on some other 
points. This is the most unfortunate 
thing that has happened in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture since I have been a 
member of the committee. Only on two 
other occasions have we ever come to 
the floor of this House divided as we 
are today. May I point out, as I did a 
moment ago, that the division is not as 
between Democrats and Republicans; it 
is among Republicans and also among 
Democrats. We came here divided on 
the Brannan plan and we came divided 
on the so-called oleomargarine bill. 
Those are the only two occasions in my 
long service that our committee has 
brought bills to the floor of the House 
divided. I think this is unfortunate. 

My opposition to this bill rests in the 
deep conviction that I think we are going 
to do irreparable injury to the farm pro- 
gram if we pass the bill. I have heard 
it said that there may be some politics 
in the bill. I do not know, I do not care 
anything about that, I am not interested 
in that. That has nothing to do with 
my position. I do not know that there 
is any politics in it I will say. I have 
heard it, but I do not know and do not 
care. My position is much deeper than 
polities, 

Now, here is the explanation of my 
amendment. Twenty-nine percent of 
the farmers in that area voted for quotas. 
When the hearings on this bill were 
held not a single solitary tobacco farmer 
who voted against quotas came before 
the committee and sought the benefits 
of the bill, I hold here in my hand the 
hearings. Every farmer witness who 
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testified was asked the question: Did you 
vote for quotas or did you vote against 
them? Each said: “I voted for them.” 
Not a single farmer, not one, who voted 
against quotas has come to the Congress 
and asked for this legislation. That is 
a fact—it is an undisputed fact, and the 
record is perfectly clear on it. Yet, here 
we are in the ridiculous position, and it 
is ridiculous, of passing a retroactive 
price-support bill for 71 percent of the 
farmers of the Maryland tobacco area, 
not one of whom has asked for it. Is 
that not a silly position for us to be in? 
Therefore, I have asked today—it is a 
little odd but it makes sense—I am ask- 
ing the Members of this House to do 
what might be at least partially sound, 
for there is nothing sound about the bill 
in its present form, and that is to confine 
the benefits to those farmers who actu- 
ally voted for quotas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Does not the gentleman 
think that would be setting a terrible 
precedent? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It will be setting 
but a 29 percent precedent; if we pass 
it for all of them we will have a 100 
percent precedent. 

I think my amendment is fair, I think 
it makes reasonably good sense. Yet I 
confess that it does not make extra good 
sense—more however than the bill, which 
makes none at all. Not a single man 
who voted against quotas—remember 
this—is here asking for this bill; not a 
one. Only 29 percent wanted quotas and 
price supports. My amendment will 
confine the benefits of the legislation to 
the farmers who voted for it. 

Now, who are these people? During 
the hearings a witness was asked: Who 
are the farmers who voted against this? 
Here is what the witness and vice presi- 
dent of the Maryland Farm Bureau said: 

I think I can best explain that. In south- 
ern Maryland—we are close to Washington 
City—we have the city-type farmer moving 
out on the farm, buying farms, and we find 
that throughout southern Maryland they are 
the type that put up the strongest opposition 
to this type of program. We come out from 
the city, buy a farm, and we want to operate 
it to suit ourselves. As my good friends from 
the county said, we are satisfied that 75 per- 
cent of the folks who voted against this pro- 
gram were the city-type farmers. We have 
quite a few of those in southern Maryland. 


In other words, these city farmers liv- 
ing in Washington who own farms over 
in southern Maryland were the ones who 
beat this program. Now, are you going 
to give benefits to these big-city profes- 
sional men, businessmen, high-salaried 
Federal executives, and city-type farm- 
ers who are farming in southern Mary- 
land? For what purpose are they farm- 
ing over there? Just to have a side line, 
farming on the side, so that they can 
charge the farm operating costs off on 
their income tax. That is the group for 
whom we are called upon today to sup- 
port a 1952 tobacco crop at 90 percent 
of parity which they previously rejected. 
I can just see that group last fall, a year 
ago, parading across the hills and valleys 
of southern Maryland and shouting, 
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“Pree enterprise. No Government con- 
trols. Free farming without Federal in- 
terference.” ‘They won their point in 
the referendum. Now let them stew in 
their own soup. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time yielded to me by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] be 
returned to him with gratitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to observe that the same fallacious 
argument that you have just heard was 
made in the committee and has been 
made since that time on up until now. 
The fact is that this bill came before 
our committee in open hearings, and not 
a single solitary person came from any- 
where to oppose it. Is it not rather 
strange that gentlemen from the great 
cotton areas of the country—and I am 
not going to call them squirrel hunters 
sniping at anybody—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We are pretty 
good shots. 


Mr. BURDICK. With a shotgun. 

Mr. COOLEY. The thing about it is, 
it is rather strange that from the Delta 
of Mississippi, the hillsides of Mississippi, 
we should hear someone opposing a bill 
that deals with tobacco, not a stalk of 
which is grown in that area of the 
country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H, ANDRESEN. As the 
gentleman knows, I have been on the 
committee a good many years, and I 
want to say to the gentleman that it has 
always been the practice of the commit- 
tee to consider emergency legislation. 
I am reminded of the fact that it was 
not so long ago that we considered 
emergency legislation for the gentleman 
from Mississippi and reported it out and 
brought it to the floor as an emergency 
measure, and I supported it. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. He is 
for all emergencies for the hills of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, since my State has 
been brought into it? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They let that bill die, 
But here is what I wanted to say. Inso- 
far as nobody opposed this bill before 
your committee, could it be because un- 
der your chairmanship you did not pass 
it; and under the platform on which our 
gentlemen friends on the left ran, could 
it be that nobody had any idea that there 
was any chance of its being voted out? 
Could that be it? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, that could not be 
it. When Mr. Sasscer introduced his 
bill and I sent it to the Department for 
a report, an unfavorable report came 
back from Mr. Brannan’s office. He was 
unable to recommend the passage be- 
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cause the Maryland farmers had not 
approved quotas. Now the situation 
has entirely changed and they have ap- 
proved quotas. They have accepted the 
program and they are asking us to pass 
a bill by a vote of 74 percent of those 
who participated in the referendum, and 
here you have a bill that nobody opposes, 
people living in districts where tobacco 
is grown, except two people; one from 
Georgia, whom I have not been able to 
convince yet, and one from North Caro- 
lina, who likewise has not seen the light. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, we all 
live in districts where they smoke to- 
bacco. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say one reason the people 
did not appear in opposition to this bill 
in committee was, I think, that it was 
the general consensus that we were 
granting a courtesy hearing, and the bill 
was so ridiculous that the people felt 
there was no need to appear against it. 
I do not think that ever before has this 
Congress been called upon to dole out 
retroactive benefits on the ground that 
since these people have gotten religion 
they have repented, and have said that 
they are going to do well in the future. 
They admit they stole the chickens, and 
now they say, “We are not going to do it 
any more if you will just pay us for the 
thing we have done.” 

I think the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY] has a very good 
amendment. I think probably, if the bill 
passes, it will create a bunch of prevari- 
cators in Maryland, because I doubt that 
the people who opposed this bill so vigor- 
ously and opposed the program and voted 
against it in such large numbers will have 
any hesitancy about going in and saying 
now that they voted the other way. But 
I think his amendment does call atten- 
tion to how ridiculous this bill is and how 
unfair it is. Regardless of the farm sec- 
tion that any member comes from, I 
think he should realize that such legisla- 
tion as this will do more to discredit and 
to bring opposition to our sound farm 
program than anything that could be 
done. I cannot see how any friend of 
the farmer and of the farm program can 
support such unsound legislation as is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Last year we had a 
drought in Texas, but I did not know it 
was going to turn out as bad as it did. 
We had a cotton insurance program in 
Texas. I should have bought insurance 
on my cotton, but I did not. Later the 
drought came along and I did not make 
a single pound of cotton. I wonder if 
the gentleman will not join with the 
other generous souls of this Congress and 
pass some legislation that will let me 
now go in and buy that insurance, and 
let me be paid for that crop I did not 
make. ` 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think if 
this bill passes it will open the way for 
a bunch of ridiculous bills like that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Hope] to close debate. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, one of my 
friends on this side just remarked as he 
came down the aisle a few moments ago 
that this amendment should be labeled 
an amendment to invite the tobacco 
growers of Maryland to commit perjury. 
I do not think the author of the amend- 
ment, of course, had that in mind. But 
he has been talking here all afternoon 
about precedents. Certainly, if we 
should adopt his amendment and set 
that up as a precedent, there is only one 
thing we could do as far as the entire 
farnt program is concerned, and that is 
make the same provision apply to the 
farm program in its entirety. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I thought this was not 
considered a precedent; therefore, how 
could it apply to the rest of the farm 
program if it is not a precedent? 

Mr. HOPE. I am quoting from the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, who say that this 
does constitute a precedent. Certainly 
if we adopt the amendment it should be 
accepted as a precedent and should be 
applied to all the farm program. Of 
course, everyone realizes this amend- 
ment would be unworkable. I think it 
was offered in a facetious spirit. I think 
that is the way it should be considered. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am sure the 
gentleman is not serious in his state- 
ment, and I assure the gentleman I did 
not offer the amendment in any face- 
tious vein whatsoever. If there is re- 
lief due anyone over there it is certainly 
due those who voted for the program. 
Those city farmers they were talking 
about in this hearing I do not think 
should be given any benefit. They are 
the free-enterprise boys, Let them stew 
in their own soup. 

Mr. HOPE. The facts in this in- 
Stance are that the tobacco growers of 
Maryland as a whole came in and vol- 
untarily reduced their acreage after hav- 
ing voted down quotas. I am not in 
favor of penalizing any farmers in this 
country who voluntarily come in and 
reduce their acreage. If they had done 
as my friend seems to fear others will 
do, that is, vote down the quotas and 
then go out and expand their acreage 
and complicate the program and cost 
the Federal Government a large sum of 
money and impair the farm program 
generally, then I would be the first one 
to denounce their activities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand 
the gentleman, and I want to be sure 
that I do, if quotas should be voted down 
this fall on any of the major crops and 
next year they should plant under the 
acreage allotment or quotas as fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, certainly 
the gentleman would not feel they would 
be entitled to support prices? 
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Mr. HOPE. I would not cross that 
bridge until I got to it, but I would say 
to the gentleman that they would have 
complied with the spirit of the Agricul- 
tural Act. My friend has told me re- 
peatedly that the cotton farmers of this 
country ought to reduce their acreage 
this year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman agrees 


with that, does he not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. If they should do it vol- 
untarily, would not the gentleman be 
just as well satisfied as if they should 
do it under compulsion? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If this bill passes 
they will be entitled to support prices 
next year even if they do not vote for 
quotas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I demand tellers, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ABERNETHY 
and Mr. Hope. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 62, 
noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HALLECK) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. KEATING, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 1432) to 
provide price support for the 1952 crop 
of Maryland tobacco, pursuant to House 
Resolution 218, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am, Mr. Speak- 


er. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. ABERNETHY moves to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture for 
further study. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
passage of the bill I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 110, nays 212, not voting 110, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—110 
Abbitt Deane Miller, Md. 
Adair Derounlan Neal 
Alexander Devereux Nicholson 
Allen, Calif, Dondero Norrell 
Allen, Til. Durham 
Andresen, Ellsworth O'Hara, Minn, 
August H. Fallon Perkins 
Angell Fountain Phillips 
Arends Friedel Prouty 
Ayres Garmatz Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey George Reed, I 
Baker Golden Robsion, Ky, 
Barden Graham Rogers, Colo, 
Beamer Gregory Rogers, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. Hagen, Minn, Rogers, Mass. 
Bentley Halleck Scrivner 
Berry Harden Short 
Betts Harrison, Nebr, Shuford 
Bishop Harvey 
Bonin Hess Spence 
Bonner Holmes Stauffer 
Bramblett Hope Stringfellow 
Broyhill Horan Talle 
Burdick Hruska Tuck 
Bush Hyde Velde 
Carlyle Jenkins Vorys 
Carrigg Jensen Wampler 
Cheif Jones, N. ©. atts 
Chenoweth Krueger Westland 
Chiperfield LeCompte Wharton 
Cole, Mo. McGregor Williams, N. Y. 
Cooley Mcīntire Wilson, Calif, 
Coon McMillan Wilson, Ind, 
Crumpacker Mack, Wash, Withers 
Cunningham Mailliard Wolcott 
Dague Martin, Iowa Wolverton 
Dawson, Utah Meader Younger 
NAYS—212 
Abernethy Elliott King, Pa. 
Addonizio Engle Kirwan 
Albert Evins Knox 
Andersen, Feighan Laird 
H. Cart Fenton Landrum 
Andrews Fernandez Lane 
Aspinall Fisher Lanham 
Auchincloss Fogarty Long 
Bates Forand Lovre 
Bennett, Pla. Ford Lucas. 
Ben Forrester Lyle 
Frazier McCarthy 
Boland Gamble McConnell 
Bolling Gary McDonough 
Bolton, Gathings McVey 
Oliver P. Gavin. Madden 
iow Gentry Magnuson 
Boykin Goodwin Mahon 
Brooks, Tex. Gordon Marshall 
Brown, Ga. Gubser Mason 
Brownson Hagen, Calif. Matthews 
Buchanan Hale Metcalf 
ge Haley Miller, Calif. 
Burleson Hardy Miller, Nebr, 
Busbey s Miller, N. Y. 
Byrd Harrison, Va. Mils 
ne, Pa. rt Morrison 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays, Ark. Moss 
Camp bert Moulder 
Campbell Herlong umma 
Canfield Heselton Murray 
Cannon Hiestand Nelson 
Car n Norblad 
Cederberg Hillings O'Brien, Tl. 
Chatham Hinshaw O'Hara, Ill. 
Church Hoeven O'Neill 
Clevenger Hoffman, Mich, Ostertag 
Colmer Holifield Passman 
Cooper Holt Patten 
Corbett Howell Pelly 
ton Hunter Pfost 
Cretella Ikard Pilcher 
Crosser Jackson Pillion 
Curtis, Mo. Jarman. Poage 
Davis, Wis. Jonas, N. ©. Poff 
Dempsey Jones, Ala, Price 
D'Ewart Jones, Mo. Priest 
Dies Judd Radwan 
Dodd Karsten, Mo. Rains 
Dolliver Kean Ray 
Donovan Kearns Rayburn 
Dorn, N. Y. Keating Rees, Kans, 
Dorn, 8. C. Kelley, Pa. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Eberharter Kilday ` r n 
A 
Edmondson King, Calif, Rivers 


Roberts Smith, Kans. Van Zandt 
Robeson, Va. Smith, Miss, Vinson 
Rodino Smith, Va. Wainwright 
Rogers, Tex. Smith, Wis. Walter 
Roosevelt Staggers Warburton 
Sadlak Sullivan Wheeler 
Saylor ‘Teague Whitten 
Schenck ‘Thompson, La. Wickersham 
Scott Thompson, Wier 
Secrest Mich. Wigglesworth 
Selden 25 Thompson, Tex. Willis 
Shafer ‘Thornbe Wilson, Tex. 
Shelley Tollefson Winstead 
Sieminski Trimble Young 
Sikes Utt Zablocki 
Simpson, Il, Van Pelt 
NOT VOTING—110 
Barrett Gross O'Brien, N, Y. 
Battle Gwinn O'Konski 
Becker Hand Osmers 
Belcher Harrison, Wyo. Patman 
der Hays, Ohio Patterson 

Blatnik Heller Philbin 
Bolton, Hill Polk 

Frances P, Hoffman, H. Poulson 
Bosch Holtzman Powell 
Bray Hosmer Preston 
Brooks, La. Rabaut 
Brown, Ohio James Reams 
Buckley Javits Reed, N. Y. 
Case Johnson n 
Celler Jonas, TL RiehIman 
Chudoft Kearney Riley 
Clardy Kee Rooney 
Cole, N. Y. Kelly, N. Y. St. George 
Condon eogh Scherer 
Coudert Kilburn Scudder 
Curtis, Mass Klein Seely-Brown 
Curtis, Nebr. Kluczynski Sheehan 
Davis, Ga. Lantaff Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn, Latham Simpson, Pa, 
Dawson, Il, Lesinski Springer 
Delaney McCormack Steed 
Dingell McCulloch Sutton 
Dollinger Machrowicz Taber 
Donohue Taylor 
Doyle Merrill ‘Thomas 
Fine Vursell 
Fino Miller, Kans. Weichel 
Frelinghuysen Mollohan Widnall 
Fulton orano Williams, Miss, 
G Morgan Withrow 
Grant Multer Yates 
Green O’Brien, Mich. Yorty 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. McCulloch for, with Mr. Celler against, 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Taber against. 

Mr. Polk for, with Mr. Seely-Brown against. 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr. Hill for, with Mr. Philbin against. 

Mr. Hull for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr. Jonas of Illinois for, with Mr. Yates 
against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Velde with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. James with Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Hosmer with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Springer with Mr. Patman, 

Mrs. St. George with Mr. Barrett, 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Latham with Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Becker with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Belcher with Mr. Williams of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Merril! with Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Merrow with Mrs. Kelley of New York, 

Mr. Withrow with Mr. Heller. 

Mr. Vursell with Mr. Dollinger, 

Mr. Johnson with Mr. Fine. 

Mrs. Bolton with Mr. Machrowicz, 

Mr. Bosch with Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Coudert with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Morano with Mr. Holtzman, 


with Mr. Sheppard 
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Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. - ‘The SPEAKER pro'tempore. “Is there 


Green. 
Scudder with Mr. Granahan. 
Osmers with Mr. Grant. 
Fino with Mr. Patman. 
Gross with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Morgan, 
Clardy with Mr. Mack of Illinois. 
Cole of New York with Mr. Rooney. 
Case with Mr. Sutton. 
Bray with Mr. Yorty. 
Gwinn with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 
Hand with Mr. Doyle. 
Harrison of Wyoming with Mr, 
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Mr. Scherer with Mr. Riley. 


Mr. CEDERBERG changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DORN of New York changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr, BROYHILL changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. TOLLEFSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GAVIN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MILLER of New York changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GOODWIN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH changed his 
yote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 

“ing the right to object, would the gentle- 
man tell us what the program is for 
next week? 

Mr. ARENDS. The program for next 
week is as follows: Monday is District 
of Columbia day. In the consideration 
of legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia we will take up the bill H. R. 4363, 
the so-called daylight-savings bill. After 
that, it is planned to have general debate 
on the Interior appropriation bill and we 
will consider the Interior appropriation 
bill on Tuesday and Wednesday follow- 
ing. Up to this moment, there is no 
other scheduled program, but we will ad- 
vise the Members of any later develop- 
ments. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAL- 
LECK). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATION RAISES INTER- 
EST RATES ON FARMERS’ PRICE- 
SUPPORT LOANS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Members of Congress learned 
through the press that the Department 
of Agriculture had raised the interest 
rates farmers must pay on price-support 
loans. This action was taken on March 
24, but through a technical-detail an- 
nouncement of the increase in interest 
rate was overlooked. 

The present administration has al- 
ready announced plans to abandon the 
RFC, which has made thousands of 
badly needed lower-than-average-inter- 
est loans to small businesses throughout 
the country and at the same time re- 
turned a neat profit to the Treasury. 
The interest rate of Government bonds 
has been sharply increased, thereby 
forcing interest rates up generally. It 
is now freely predicted that interest 
rates on Government-insured GI and 
FHA mortgages will follow the upward 
trend. 

People of moderate means, who find it 
necessary to borrow money to buy homes 
or to operate small businesses or to ob- 
tain Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans on their crops, are being penalized 
to provide a bonanza for the big finan- 
cial interests of the country. These same 
people are having to pay more in taxes 
to pay the increased cost of Government 
borrowing. Thus, we might say that the 
taxpayer’s money is being used by his 
Government to deliberately force up in- 
terest rates he must pay for private loans. 

Last fall, we heard a great deal about 
change. Some of the proponents of 
change spoke in the spirit of the poet 
of the “enchanting miracles of change.” 

I do not believe the American people 
will be long enchanted or will long re- 
gard as miracles these changes upward 
of their interest rates. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are some amazing statements coming 
these days from the Department of Agri- 
culture. Today over the United Press 
wires came the following information, 
which I am sure the Members of the 
House would be interested in because it 
gives some insight into the. philosophy 
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and policies being followed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

(The information is as follows:) 

FARM PROGRAM 

Agriculture Department officials, worried 
about mounting farm surpluses, today 
trained their sights on the so-called mar- 
ginal farmer who they think may be aggra- 
vating things. 

-The problem, not a new one, may well 
have an influence on future farm programs. 
At least it is getting a thorough going-over 
by the new administration. 

Almost every key Department official who 
spoke to a session of the Newspaper Farm 
Editors’ Association yesterday mentioned the 
subject. 

Under Secretary True D. Morse said price- 
support programs tend to keep the inefficient 
farmer in business instead of allowing the 
normal healthy adjustment that should take 
place in agriculture. 

He said inefficient producers may either 
be forced out of business or else “farm the 
life out of their farm” to pay the bills. He 
felt it would be better if the marginal farmer 
got out of farming and into industry and 
his land were turned over to grass or trees 
or other soil-conserving practices. 

John H. Davis, President of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, told the editors that 
farming today can no longer be considered 
& haven for those with less than average 
ability. 

He said it might be wise to have one farm 
program for commercial farmers and another 
for week-end farmers and other marginal 
producers, 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVINGS TIME FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. | Mr. Speaker, as a pub- 
lic speaker I am not at all talented, as 
are some of my colleagues, but we have a 
new high school in my district and Iam 
listed on the program to be a speaker. 
So I went out to the airport to board a 
plane. Upon arrival there I was told 
that the plane was delayed, so I hurried 
back in an effort to vote. I do not like 
to miss these votes, and I got back here 
but 2 minutes after the roll had been 
called. Had I been here I would have 
voted “Aye.” 

I will be in time to dedicate the high 
school but I wanted to say that I was 
delayed somewhat because airport at- 
tendants wanted to have a conversation 
with me as a Member of Congress about 
daylight-saving time. They asked: 
“Why are you fellows horsing around on 
this thing? Why don’t you pass it? 
You usually do; why don’t you do it 
now?” 

So I ask of you the same question: 
“Why do you horse around on this thing? 
Why not pass it?” z 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska.. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to- 
day reported out one bill and we will 
take it up Monday I presume. 

Mr. BENDER. We should have passed 
it 2 or 3 days ago, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does not 
go into effect until Sunday, although I 
suppose we might try to make it retro- 
active. 

Mr. BENDER. If you could make it 
retroactive it would be wonderful, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Vinson, for 


15 days, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, BURDICK. 

Mr. Larp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bow in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. BoLLING and to include an article 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FisHer (at the request of Mr. 
SMITH of Virginia) and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. SHAFER. ~ j 

Mr. MeapeR in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gorpon and to include a chrono- 
logical history of the destruction of Po- 
land, notwithstanding that the Public 
Printer estimates the cost to be $210. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, April 27, 1953, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


657. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to relieve disbursing of- 
ficers, certifying officers and payees with 
respect to certain payments made in con- 
travention of appropriation restrictions re- 
garding citizenship status, and for other 

lurposes”; to the Committee on the 

‘udiciary. 

658. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill for the relief of sundry mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers Training Corps”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


659. A letter from the Comptroller General. 


of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of National Capital Housing 
Authority for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952, pursuant to section 17 of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (60 
Stat. 801) (H. Doc. No, 134); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 209. Res- 
olution for the relief of Mrs. Nell Watts, 
widow of Dewey Watts; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 316). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H.R. 4363. A bill 
to authorize the President to establish day- 
light-saving time each year in the District 
of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 
317). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 4842. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 380,000 special nonquota immigrant visas 
to certain expellees, refugees, orphans, and 
other persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H: R. 4843. A bill to repeal certain excise 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4844. A bill to protect the farmer re- 
quired to treat patronage dividends as in- 
come for tax purposes by requiring the 
cooperative to pay 20 percent of such divi- 
dend as tax credited to him on a withholding 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4845. A bill to provide for the perma- 
nent approval of certain State plans for aid 
to the blind under title X of the Social Secu- 
rity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4846. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act of 1945 to prevent dis- 
crimination against certain officers and em- 
ployees by reason of the day of the week on 
which holidays may occur; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4847. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act of 1945 to increase the 
rate of night-pay differential; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. R. 4848. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4849. A bill to amend section 1701 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
exemptions from the tax on admissions); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4850. A bill to provide for repayable 
loans to State unemployment funds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 4851. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; to the Committee on“ Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 4852. A bill to amend section 502 (f) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4853. A bill to amend section 23 (k) 
(4) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

' By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 4854. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the irrigation works comprising the 
Foster Creek division of the Chief Joseph 
Dam project, Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4855. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), 
as amended, to certain lands in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4856. A bill to authorize certain mod- 
ifications in the existing project for Ocean 
City Harbor and Inlet, and Sinepuxent Bay, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla< 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to endorsing the pro- 
posed Offshore Shipping Services Act, and 
recommending early passage; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to drought relief for the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


` 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: _ 

By Mr. AYRES: ° 

H. R. 4857. A bill for the relief of Olga 
Kosciukiewicz; to the Committee on the Ju 
diciary. k 

By Mr. CELLER: ; 

H. R. 4858. A bill for the relief of Ignatz 

Mezei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 4859. A bill for the relief of Lewis C, 

Ricn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 4860. A bill for the relief of Elly 
ge tliogion; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 4861. A bill for the relief of Elef- 
epa Dallas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 4862. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maria Vilas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4863. A bill for the relief of Vittorio 

Capano; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 4864. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Noel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN (by request): 

H.R. 4865. A bill for the relief of Gray 
Television & Research, Inc., of Boston, Mass.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4866. A bill for the relief of George 
S. Ridner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 4867. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeanne Israel; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 4868. A bill for the relief of Kikuko 
Kiyota (Carolyn Margaret); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: i 

H. R. 4869. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bert 
I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vittoria 
Cernecca); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. Res. 219. Resolution creating a special 
committee to make a study of ways and 
means to restore constitutional government 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. Res. 220. Resolution favoring the ob- 

servance of May 23, 1953, as National Goif 
\ Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, 


200. Mr. CANFIELD presented a petition of 
the Bergen-Passaic Chapter, Department of 
New Jersey, Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, favoring the present pro- 
motion program, with the exception that the 
attainment of a given age or accomplish- 
ment of a given length of service should be 
eliminated as a qualification for promotion, 
and recommends that any further program, 
policy, or law exclude any such qualification, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


[Continuation of Senate proceedings of 
Friday, April 24, 1953, from 12:30 a. m., 
Saturday, April 251 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now de- 
sire to return to my manuscript and pro- 
ceed to an explanation of the reasons for 
my opposition to the pending measure. 

` I was saying that the Continental Shelf 
is not covered by the pending resolution. 
Added to this probable delay of putting 
the submerged lands up to the barely 
defined “historical boundaries” is the de- 
plorable omission from the joint resolu- 
tion of authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to undertake leasing operations on 
the Continental Shelf. 


SHELF HAS RICHEST DEPOSITS 


There is small dispute over the fact 
that the major portion of proved and 
estimated subsea oil in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico lies beyond the 3-league limit 
which may. be the boundary set by the 
resolution for Texas and beyond 3 miles 
which may be the limit set for Louisi- 
ana. ‘The reverse is true of California— 
the larger deposits, proved and potential, 
- lie within what is possibly the boundary 
indicated by the resolution, although 
‘substantial potential reserves lie sea- 
ward. 

Yet, the measure is silent as to their 
future. 

This is most regrettable for two rea- 
sons. . First, a beginning should be made 
on bringing these rich areas into use and 
transforming parts into a ready reserve. 
Second, there is the palpable threat that 
although no colorable State claim has 
been made to these areas, the States, 
having won such riches under this reso- 
lution, may launch a drive for power 
over, and revenues from, these probably 
richer preserves. 

Indeed, the bill of the junior Senator 
from Texas was designed to do just that. 
I find little comfort in the fact that the 
leaders of the few States which have 

_ the most to gain from Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 have agreed upon a temporary 
“cease fire” in their assault: upon the 
people’s holdings on the Continental 
Shelf. That is clearly a tactical move 
and not one dictated by any relinquish- 
ment of claims on principle. 

The House bill, at least, confirms para- 
mount Federal rights to the shelf area. 
As the floor manager of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 has conceded, this resolu- 
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tion neither confirms nor denies Federal 
control over the Continental Shelf—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, April 1, 1953, page 
2616. 

It was “hoped” that a “measure on the 
subject matter of the outer Continental 
Shelf would be ready for consideration 
by the Senate” by the end of this debate, 
It was freely conceded that the subjects 
were split off because of the differences 
among the proponents of this measure. 
This does not bode well for the future 
of that area. 

The Senate has before it, then, a meas- 
ure which leaves unsolved the develop- 
ment of that vital reserve. Submerged 
lands do not become more fertile from 
lying thus fallow. The harvest in oil 
is delayed perhaps indefinitely. 

CURRENT UNITED STATES OIL SUPPLY AND 

CONSUMPTION 

The relationship of current and ex- 
pected rates of oil supply and consump- 
tion are clearly stated in the minority 
report. ‘This report deserves the closest 
consideration by the Senate and the 
people. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 makes no 
provision for coordinated planning and 
development to achieve the kind of bal- 
anced extraction which would be readily 
expandible for defense purposes. This 
Nation cannot use an idle pool of oil, 
however vast. It must sink wells which 


are properly spaced. It must sink wells - 


and have the restraint caps on against 
the needs and perils of war. 

Mr. President, I wish to return for a 
moment to one or two quotations from 
the minority views to which I referred 
when I said: 


The relationship of current and expected 
rates. of oil supply and consumption are 
clearly stated in the minority report. This 
report deserves the closest consideration by 
the Senate and the people. 


I desire now to quote certain portions 
of pages 24 and 25 of the minority views. 
I pause to compliment the minority 
upon its preparation of this excellent 
document. 
views say: 


We need more oil; Our current production 
of petroleum from domestic sources is ap- 
proximately 6.5 million barrels per day. We 
are currently consuming approximately 
7.5 million barrels per day. It is estimated 
that. consumption will approach the rate of 
8 million barrels per day during calendar 
year 1953. The United States is currently 
importing approximately 1 million barrels 
per day of oil in order to meet current con- 
sumption requirements. 

How much can production be expanded? 
It is estimated that production from domes- 
tic facilities could be expanded approximate- 
ly 12 percent during a period of emergency. 
Application of simple arithmetic indicates 
that our domestic facilities, if expanded to 
their maximum capacity, would produce at 
best only sufficient crude oil to take care 
of normal requirements. No margin will re- 
main for the vastly increased amounts of 
petroleum which would be required in the 
event of total mobilization. 

Mobilization. requirements are great: 
Specific figures concerning the requirements 
of petroleum in the event of total mobiliza- 
tion are classified. It has been estimated, 
however, by competent authorities that the 
overall requirements of petroleum in the 
event of mobilization will exceed the then 
normal requirements by a minimum of 15 
percent, 


At page 24, the minority - 
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A 25-percent expansion of production po- 
tential would be desirable in order to in- 
sure that a total defense effort would not 
fail for lack of adequate petroleum supplies. 


The minority views go on to say: 


Sources of additional oil are limited. Ad- 
ditional oil, which must be provided in the 
event of total mobilization, must be pro- 
cured either by increasing imports or by 
the creation of a standby production reserve 
of domestic facilities, which could be placed 
in production within a short period of time. 
The major source of oil for import is the 
Middle East-area. The vulnerability of this 
souree of supply in the event of mobilization 
cannot be overemphasized. Dependence up- 
on oil imports does not contribute to sound 
defense planning. The only sound alterna- 
tive is to increase the production potential 
from domestic sources so as to make possible 
a rapid expansion of production in the event 
of a national emergency. 


I read from page 25 of the minority 
views: 


Orderly uniform development essential, 
Approximately 5 years are required to de- 
velop & normal oilfield, after initial explora- 
tory work has indicated the presence of oil. 
Estimates as to the length of time that 
would be required to develop oil reserves 
on submerged land vary. All authorities 
agree, however, that a considerably longer 


- period of time will be required to develop 


such resources than is required to develop 
a normal field. Under such circumstances, 
it is essential that the development of the 
submerged areas proceed rapidly and in as 
orderly a manner as possible. 


On pages 60 and 62 we find, in some- 
what greater detail, a different emphasis 
in connection with the Paley report and 
the Materials Policy Commission report 
of 1952. I think it is very important 
that I make this matter a part of my 
—— I now read from the Paley re 
port: . 


[Vol. III, The Outlook for Energy Sources, 
Ch, I: Oil] 
APPENDIX B, NATIONAL DEFENSE REQUIRE- 
MENTS For Om, 
1, MATERIALS POLICY COMMISSION REPORT OF 
1952, EXCERPTS 
The situation in brief 

The United States is presently producing 
about half the world’s oll on the basis of 
less than 30 percent of the world's proved re- 
serves and of probably a considerably smaller 
fraction of the world's undiscovered deposits 
(p. 2). 

The gravest problem is the threat to the 
wartime security of the free world implicit 
in the pattern of the world oil supply that 
is taking shape. The Eastern Hemisphere, 
and Europe in particular, is coming to de- 
pend on huge imports of oil from the Middle 
East, which must be considered more vul- 
nerable to attack by a potential enemy than 
are Western Hemisphere sources (p. 2). 


Since the Paley report was written, 
certainly the developments in the Middle 
East bear out that statement. I read 
further: 


Oil is even more urgently needed in war 
than in peace, and sources of supply and 
transportation routes may be vulnerable to 
enemy. attack. There is accordingly re- 
quired a continuously operative Joint Gov- 
ernment-industry program of preparedness 
to meet a wartime emergency. A balanced 
reserve capacity to produce oil in the Western 
Hemisphere, and to transport and refine it, 
must be kept in being along with an ability 
to expand this capacity further in wartime 
as required (p. 2). 
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As free world dependence on vulnerable 
eources grows, emergency expansibility of 
production in secure areas must also grow. 

There are two principal methods by which 
this end may be achieved: first, proved re- 
serves may be set aside to be used only in 
an emergency; second, peacetime oil produc- 
tion may be so conducted that output can 
be greatly increased in a reasonable time 
(P. 2). 

In particular, the development of the Con- 
tinental Shelf should be so governed as to 
provide a basis for a large expansion of pro- 
duction in an emergency (p. 2). 


USE AND SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Should domestic supplies of crude petro- 
leum become inadequate and foreign crude 
supplies unavailable, the problem could be 
met over the long run not only through re- 
course to synthetics from oil shale and coal, 
* * * but also in part from a shift in the 
pattern of use. Coal, for example, could be 
used in many stationary heat and power 
applications, and more distillate could be 
used as diesel fuel (p. 3). 


RESERVES AND DISCOVERIES 


The petroleum industry is confident that, 
given a favorable economic and political 
environment, it can continue for a long time 
to meet the growing demands upon it. It 
is generally accepted, however, that at some 
time in the future the job will become con- 
siderably more difficult but there is a broad 
difference of opinion as to when that time 
can be e ted. Its approach will be in- 
dicated fairly well in advance by two closely 
related developments: (1) failure to provide 
new discoveries sufficient to support the 
growth of production and (2) increased cost 
of discovering and developing oil relative to 
the general price level (p. 5). 


SUPPLY FOR THE FREE WORLD 


The rest of the free world consumed in 
1950 only a little more than half as much oil 
as did the United States. Oil consumption 
can be expected to increase much more rap- 
idly abroad than in the United States as the 
pattern of consumption overseas comes more 
closely. to resemble that of this country. 
,* * * Furthermore coal will probably con- 
tinue to be much more expensive or less 
freely available in many countries abroad 
than in the United States. Some important 
industrial countries will find it necessary to 
import large amounts of energy fuels, and 
petroleum from the Middle East is likely to 
be the most economical form. Consequent- 
ly, the oil demand of the rest of the free 
world can be expected to increase even more 
rapidly than in the United States, possibly 
increasing between three- and four-fold 
* * + (p. 9). 

SAFEGUARDING SECURITY 


As the scale of normal peacetime consump- 
tion grows, ever greater amounts of oil will 
be required for essential civilian needs in 
case of war. Moreover, the scale of military 
requirements can be expected to grow rapid- 
ly as well. At the same time the dependence 
of the free world on vulnerable supplies is 
also likely to grow. Clearly the security 
problems in oil are likely to become increas- 
ingly difficult as time goes on * * +, 

The problem must be approached on a 
worldwide basis. The United States can- 
not take undue comfort from the prospect 
that the Western Hemisphere will perhaps 
remain self-sufficient in oil for a long time. 
Its friends and allies in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere will become increasingly dependent 
on the Middle East, but if supplies from 
that area should be substantially reduced in 
time of war, those allies would then have to 
be supplied from the remaining sources, 
largely in this hemisphere (p. 10). 

There is required the ability to achieve 
an extraordinary increase of crude oil pro- 
duction in secure areas, balanced with cor- 
responding refining and transportation facil- 
ities first discussed (p. 10). 
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It has. not been possible to guarantee the 
availability of reserve capacity of this mag- 
nitude (15 percent of annual consumption) 
up to now, because of the limited availa- 
bility of steel. The oil industry has been 
able to obtain steel it needed to expand to 
meet rising demand, but not enough to pro- 
vide a security cushion. As ample supplies 
of steel become available, however, the in- 
dustry will probably be able to carry reserve 
capacity of 10 or 15 percent of demand. 

Beyond this reserve capacity, there must be 
maintained the ability to expand production, 
refining, and transportation capacity rapidly 
enough to meet the developing requirements 
of a war and to offset losses that may be 
suffered * * *, The most important type of 
reserve production capacity in the long run 
will probably be the preservation of condi- 
tions that will permit an emergency cam- 
paign of well drilling to bring big returns in 
increased crude production * * * as time 
goes on special provisions are likely to be 
required to insure that Western Hemisphere 
crude production could be expanded quickly, 
easily, and be a great amount in the event of 
war (pp. 10-11). 


BUILDING AN “UNDERGROUND” STOCKPILE 


In theory, at least, the problem (stockpil- 
ing) could be eased by making extra efforts 
to find additional reserves prior to any emer- 
gency need and then “sterilizing” them, to be 
tapped only in the event of a national 
emergency * * * the Government’s security 
reserves of oil would have to be greatly en- 
larged to be of any real consequence for the 
future (p. 11). 

If the Government sought to build up and 
set aside large reserves of oil for possible war 
use, this would involve a prolonged and 
costly process of buying up private rights to 
established pools and could prove disruptive 
to the normal operations of the industry. 
Possibly a simpler course would be to set 
aside large portions of the oil lands under- 
lying the Continental Shelf, which is still 
largely undeveloped but which is believed 
to contain vast amounts of oil. In either 
case, pools would have to be sufficiently 
drilled to determine their size and struc- 
ture and to insure that. they could be put to 
relatively prompt use in the event of war 
(p. 11). 

The most attractive opportunity for ap- 
proaching the security problem in this way 
is provided by the Continental Shelf. If pri- 
vate industry were permitted and encour- 
aged to develop these large underwater oil 
resources and to overcome the technical diffi- 
culties involved, but in such a way as to keep 
the withdrawals at a rate that could be 
stepped up with reasonable speed in time of 
emergency, the Nation's security position in 
oil would be greatly strengthened. This 
could be accomplished by leasing arrange- 
ments (either by the Federal Government or, 
if a portion of the rights are awarded to ad- 
jacent States, then by State government) 
that would specify spacing of wells and rates 
of withdrawal, coupled with royalty charges 
sufficiently low to provide adequate incen- 
tive (p. 11). 


CONSERVATION IN PRODUCTION 


One other major form of waste—the drill- 
ing of too many wells—has been slower to 
feel the impact of State regulation; * * *. 
Little progress has so far been made in 
achieving a unified program of operations 
for each oil reservoir best fitted to the par- 
ticular characteristics of that reservoir 
(p. 13). 

In the absence of a unified operations pro- 
gram it is likely that wells tapping pools 
with multiple ownership will be located im- 
properly for maximum efficiency of develop- 
ment, even where regulation provides for 
minimum spacing. 

The principal obstacle to unified opera- 
tion is the inevitable holdout, the lease- 
holder or royalty owner who thinks he can 
do better without the unit operation, even 
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though the pool as a whole will do much 
better with unit operation * * *. It is up 
to the lawmakers and industry leaders to 
devise arrangements for achieving unified 
operating programs with proper respect for 
the rights of each lease-holder to his fair 
share. The problem, although difficult, does 
not appear insoluble. 

All in all, though considerable progress has 
been made over the past 15 years toward 
greater conservation of oil resources, much 
room remains for further progress (p. 13). 


Mr. President, I strongly recommend 
careful consideration of the views set 
forth in the Paley report as to how best 
to conserve the precious oil reserves be- 
longing to all the people of the United 
States for the benefit of defense, indus- 
trial expansion, and conservation. I 
think it ill behooves us not to pay great 
attention to the conservation of our oil 
supply. 

Mr. President, please let me make one 
thing:clear. Ido not for a moment im- 
pugn the patriotism of the States off 
whose shores oil is found in abundance. 
Nor do I impugn the patriotism or the 
motives or the sincerity of anyone favor- 
ing this joint resolution or sponsoring it. 
We simply have an honest difference of 
opinion, that is all. 

However, I say most respectfully that 
I see grave peril in granting rights to oil 
to political units which have no respon- 
sibility for the defense of the Nation, 
without the slightest control over their 
use by the Federal Government, which 
is charged by the Constitution with pro- 
viding for the common defense. That is 
the problem of the National Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I think I will digress 
for a moment now and pause for ques- 
tions from both my distinguished col- 
leagues on the floor of the Senate. I` 
am about to turn to another section of 
the speech anyway, and I shall be glad 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May 
the Chair ask the Senator from Oregon 
to which Senator he is yielding? 

Mr. MORSE. Before yielding, I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
speak to the Chair fora moment. The 
Chair and I should have an understand- 
ing. I know that it is my job to protect 
myself, but I also know the fairness of 
my friend in the Chair. I know that he 
is deeply concerned that I shall not lose 
the floor by any inadvertence on my 
part. I want him to know, so that the 
record may be clear, that I am going to 
yield, but I am going to yield for a 
question, and for a question only. So 
that we can be doubly certain about this, 
I respectfully request my good col- 
leagues who are about to cross-examine 
me—and something tells me that this 
is going to be some cross-examination— 
to obtain the consent of the Chair each 
time, so as to have the responsibility of 
the Chair clearly established. 

Mr. President, I now yield for a ques- 
tion addressed to me through the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
which Senator does the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I wish to yield first to 
my friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurRTELL]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
addressing my question to the Senator 
from Oregon. I wish to say in this ques- 
tion that I have been informed that the 
Senator from Oregon has already ex- 
ceeded, by a great number of minutes, 
the length of any speech, so far as time 
goes, that has been delivered upon the 
floor of the Senate, certainly in recent 
history. I wish to inquire whether it is 
his intention to finish his present speech 
tonight, or this morning? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to answer the 
question. I assure my friend from Con- 
necticut that I am not at all interested 
in the length of any past speeches in 
the Senate. The information he gives 
me is interesting. However, I am in- 
terested only in finishing this speech and 
-my next speech. I have two speeches to 
give. I have this one, and the next 
speech, which is one in the series dedi- 
cated to George Norris. I do not know 
when I can give that speech if I do not 
give it tonight or this morning. That 
speech is on the REA problem. It is 
directly connected in principle with the 
whole question of preserving natural re- 
sources and the development of the po- 
tential kilowatt-hour power from the 
streams of America for the benefit of 
the rural population of America. That 
is the REA program. I have tried to 
give one of these speeches each week. 
Under the very heavy schedule of the 
Senate, although the little band of lib- 
erals has been trying for the past couple 
of days to obtain an agreement to lay 
aside the nonemergency legislation which 
we are now discussing for emergency 
legislation. We have not been success- 
ful. Now, I find myself in a situation in 
which I have a couple of hours remain- 
ing on this speech, and I must have3 
hours on the REA speech. Perhaps I 
shall insert some of it in the Recorp. I 
do not know. Time will tell, 

Mr. President, I am stimulated by the 
oe of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. - 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me a second 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

ue MORSE. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor feels that I shall be equally stimu- 
lating about an hour from now. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
this is true or not—it does no harm to 
guess—but I have a suspicion that prob- 
ably the Senator would like to go home 
and go to bed. This is the normal time 
for people to be in bed; but this is an 
abnormal situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Justa moment. It is an 
abnormal situation when we try to give 
away from $50 billion to $300 billion 
worth of the public treasure. There is 
nothing normal about that. I think it 
calls for extraordinary procedures in 
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time to prevent it, or at least in an effort 
to educate the public before the give- 
away takes place. That is what I have 
been trying to do all day. My colleagues 
in this little band of liberals in the Sen- 
ate who have been fighting this joint 
resolution for approximately 4 weeks 
have been trying to do the same thing. 

I see one of my cohorts and col- 
leagues—a coconspirator—is about to 
cross-examine me. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana with pleasure and 
respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields to the Sen- 
ator from Montana for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was about to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who has been making an excellent 
speech yesterday and today—although I 
think this is still the legislative day of 
April 6—what the value of the oil re- 
sources under consideration is. He has 
already answered the question. 

Let me ask this question: What, in 
the way of revenues, has already accrued 
from the resources now in dispute? 

Mr. MORSE. A good many million 
dollars, as is brought out by the minor- 
ity views. The Senator will find that 
information in the minority views. I do 
not have the exact figure in mind. There 
is no question about the fact that it is 
a very rich reserve which ought to be 
kept for the people. They own it. The 
Supreme Court has said that they have 
the paramount interest in it. 

I think the Senator from Montana was 
present when the brilliant Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] said that 
what this joint resolution amounted to, 
in his opinion, was a sort of legislative 
packing of the Supreme Court. He said 
it amounted, in fact, to packing the Su- 
preme Court by way of a legislative man- 
date and reversing a decision of the 
Court. I thought that was a good way 
of putting it. I talked about the same 
general problem yesterday when I said 
I did not think the proponents of the 
joint resolution realized that what they 
were actually proposing was the adop- 
tion of the old La Follette proposal for 
overriding the Supreme Court by a vote 
of the Congress. 

I am sure the proponents of the joint 
resolution would not support such a pro- 
posal if it were brought into the open. 
Neither would I. I am not supporting 
the joint resolution for some of the same 
reasons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think we should 
override the Supreme Court, under our 
system of government, with its separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine, and with its es- 
tablishment of a system of three 
branches of government, coequal and 
coordinate in jurisdiction and power and 
responsibility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. MORSE. We should leave the Su- 
preme Court to its constitutional func- 
tions, and we should not try to set our- 
Selves up as a super Supreme Court 
merely because the present majority in 
Congress does not like a decision of the 
Court. I yield for a further question to 
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question only. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of Attorney 
General Brownell’s appearance before 
the committee which considered the 
joint resolution and the statements made 
by him, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if he thinks Mr. Brownell 
can in good conscience really give his full 
support to the joint resolution now 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe so. I 
cannot reconcile the testimony of Herb 
Brownell, the Attorney General, with the 
contents of the joint resolution. I feel 
what happened was that the committee 
listened to the Attorney General, and 
then ignored his testimony, because the 
joint resolution is inconsistent with what 
he had to say. For example, on the 
boundary question, it is certainly incon- 
sistent. 

What the administration ought to do, 
if it wants to follow the advice of its 
chief legal counsel, is to offer an admin- 
istration bill. I am sure it would be 
quite a different bill from Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 

Of course the day I am waiting for is 
the day when as a result of the passage of 
the pending joint resolution either the 
Attorney General or his Solicitor walks 
into the great judicial sanctum across 
the park from the Capitol, one of the 
great citadels of American freedom and 
constitutional government, the Supreme 
Court, and seeks to carry out the Gov- 
ernment’s position, and opposing counsel 
quotes from Mr. Brownell’s testimony be- 
fore the committee when it heard testi- 
mony on the pending joint resolution. It 
will be rather interesting, and I believe a 
little embarrassing. I think it is a mis- 
take to put the Attorney General in such 
an embarrassing position. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the President of the United States ought 
to place his confidence in his Attorney 
General and follow his advice on the 
serious questions of law involved in the 
joint resolution, on which the Attorney 
General has testified. I should think it 
would be rather embarrassing to give ad- 
vice and then find apparently it has not 
made any impression on anyone, includ- 
ing the President himself, because, as I 
read his newspaper statements on the 
joint resolution, he apparently does not 
know the Attorney General has testified 
before the committee in a manner quite 
different from what the President is pro- 
posing on the subject. Apparently the 
right hand does not know what the left 
hand is doing, and vice versa, in this ad- 
ministration. It does not surprise me, 
Mr. President. However, it is a matter 
of comment, I think. 

Did the Senator from Montana wish 
to ask me another question? Only for 
a question do I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have a number 
of other questions. The second question 


Mr. MORSE. The third question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the Sena- 
tor’s opinion as to the attitude of the 
Secretary of State toward the pending 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. I regret to say, Mr. 
President, my opinion is that on this 
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matter, as on so many other matters, the 
Secretary of State is confused. But 
through the confusion I find it difficult to 
reconcile what I think is his point of view 
on the joint resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Oregon recall, however, that the 
Secretary of State is on record as stat- 
ing, through an Assistant Secretary of 
State, “the extension of a boundary of 
a State beyond the 3-mile limit would di- 
rectly conflict with international law”? 

Mr. MORSE. I am familiar with the 
fact that an Assistant Secretary of State 
so testified. There must be a little con- 
fusion, I say, as to whether he sat there 
representing the Secretary of State. If 
the Senator from Montana will go into 
the transcript he will find that there was 
a little colloquy which took place in the 
committee on that point. As I recall, 
about all the State Department Assist- 
ant Secretary finally said was that the 
Secretary of State was aware of his tes- 
tifying. I do not know whether one can 
judge from the statement that the Sec- 
retary of State was speaking through this 
State Department assistant, or whether 
the Secretary of State joined this wit- 
ness. 

I think it is fair to take the position, 
if the State Department sends a wit- 
ness to testify for the State Department, 
that he is testifying for the Secretary of 
State. I believe if the assistant makes a 
bungle of it—and I have seen instances 
in which subordinates have made some 
pretty bad bungles—and a superior 
thinks he has made a bungle of it, I 
‘think the superior has the obligation of 
asking the committee to correct the rec- 
ord in accordance with the views of the 
superior. 

Therefore I think it is fair to say in 
this particular instance, and in the ab- 
sence of any expression of a difference 
of opinion on the part of the Secretary 
of State with the testimony which was 
given by the deputy, the implication of 
the Senator’s question is a fair one, 
namely, that the statement just read can 
be attributed to the Secretary of State. 
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it is the view of the officials of the State 
Department, represented by this particu- 
lar testimony, that the joint resolution 
will have the potentialities of serious in- 
ternational problems and difficulties, 
which so many of us in the course of 
the debate in the past 4 weeks have tried 
to point out as being one of the greatest 
-weaknesses of the joint resolution. I 
think it is a hornet’s nest of international 
difficulties, and I am afraid of what is 
going to happen when the Supreme Court 
prods the hornet’s nest. Does the Sen- 
ator wish to ask another question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
in addition to the Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of congressional rela- 
tions, one of the top members of the 
legal staff of the Department, Mr. John 
Tate, likewise wrote a letter, and testi- 
fied personally on behalf of the State 
Department, that the measure under 
consideration would also conflict with 
international law? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my understand- 
ing of Mr. Tate’s testimony, and he is 
recognized as an international lawyer of 
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high standing. He is an international 
lawyer whose judgment in other matters 
has greatly influenced our policy in re- 
spect to international law problems and 
the relationship of those problems to our 
foreign policy. 

I believe the American people should 
heed Mr. Tate’s warning. His evidence 
is only a part, it is true, but it is a definite 
part, of the authority or opinion evi- 
dence upon which we base our contention 
in this debate that the joint resolution 
is pregnant with the possibility of inter- 
national difficulties growing out of the 
international problems, particularly the 
boundary problems that the joint reso- 
lution will raise. 

Does the Senator from Montana desire 
to ask a further question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE, I yield for a question, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the fact 
that the committee did not fulfill the 
outlines of a measure suggested by the 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, and 
that it did not accede to the suggestions 
of the State Department, is it safe to 
assume that it is quite likely that even 
if the joint resolution is passed, the issue 
will have to be decided once again in 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and perhaps, on the basis of interna- 
tional implications, the issue may well 
have to be decided in the International 
Tribunal at The Hague, as well? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad the Sen- 
ator from Montana has asked a question 
containing both these prongs. I wish 
to comment on the question at some 
little length. 

As I have indicated in the part of my 
speech on this subject I already have 
delivered, I think there is no doubt that 
this joint resolution will result, not in 
one case, but in many cases which will 
go all the way to the United States 
Supreme Court. I think that will hold 
up for years the development of a wise 
conservation use of the submerged lands. 
Isthink such a delay would be bad policy, 
with the international situation being 
what it is. We do not wish to have 
these lands tied up and snarled and 
entangled in litigious procedure. 

Mr. President, we should keep these 
lands as a great reserve, under the United 
States Navy, just where President Tru- 
man put them, for orderly, conserva- 
tive, and conserving development, but 
available for immediate development in 
case of war or threat of war. 

This question will go to the Supreme 
Court. 

It is the next prong of the question 
of the Senator from Montana that I also 
wish to comment upon. 

In 1945, following a great debate in the 
Senate, the Senate passed my joint reso- 
lution calling for the United States to 
accede to the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court. 

My daughters like to “rib” the “Old 
Man” now and then, for they are typical 
American girls, who enjoy teasing their 
parents, partcularly their dad; and every 
once in a while, when I am involved in 
some controversy in the Senate, and 
when I “take a licking,” one or more of 
my daughters will say, “Dad, do you ever 
get anything through? Do you ever win 
any battle in the Senate?” 
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I reply, “Well, not many. But let 
your dad boast for a minute, now.” 

Mr. President, I do not usually talk 
this way in public; but my home is not 
different from other typical American 
homes. 

So I say to my daughters, “Let me 
boast about something now. If I never 
accomplish anything else in the Senate, 
I hope you girls will at least think it was 
worthwhile that we made the sacrifices 
we have made as a family”—and the 
sacrifices have been many—‘“for my 
service in the Senate, because of the 
passage in 1945 of my World Court reso- 
lution.” 

Mr. President, I care not how many 
years I remain in the Senate—although 
I have an idea that it will be for a longer 
period of time than my opponents think 
it will; time will tell about that; but no 
matter how many years I remain in the 
Senate, let me say that the World Court 
joint resolution is what I am perfectly 
willing to rest my record on, for I think 
eventually in the history of our country, 
when we really come to put into prac- 
tice our professings about a system of 
international justice through law, the 
record of that debate and the passage of 
that joint resolution will be my monu- 
ment, to the extent I erect a monument 
to my public service. 

There are but the three of us now 
present—the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, JoHNson], and my friend who is 
now presiding, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CAsE]. We also welcome 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], who comes to join us. Let me tell 
these Senators something about the 
background of that resolution. I re- 
member it as though it were early this 
morning. I had worked on the resolu- 
tion with the committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association for quite some time. 
I thought it important, at the time we 
were ratifying the San Francisco 
Charter, which later became the Charter 
of the United Nations, that we take a 
positive, affirmative step, showing our 
good faith, and demonstrate that we 
meant more than a fine, idealistic state- 
ment about a system of international 
justice through law. We had some great 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. We 
were all deeply moved by some of those 
speeches, particularly the speeches by 
the great Senator from Michigan, the 
late Arthur Vandenberg, and the great 
former Senator from Texas, Mr. Con- 
nally, who sat on the other side of the 
aisle for so many years. We were so 
moved in those days by those great, his- 
toric speeches that, whenever either 
one of those Senators got through, we 
rose as one man, on the floor of the 
Senate, to applaud. Those were great 
debates in 1945. 

What was the tenor, the basic thesis, 
of the great Senator from Michigan in 
his plea for the adoption of the United 
Nations Charter? It was that we should 
adopt it as a manifestation of our belief 
that the ultimate goal of America in the 
search for peace is the establishment of 
a system of international justice through 
law. Those great words of the Senator 
from Michigan rang throughout this 
Chamber time and time again, as he de- 
livered a series of great speeches on the 
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United Nations Charter. I was deeply 
moved by them. I thought we ought to 
do something about it. I was working 
at the time with the committee of the 
American Bar Association on the World 
Court resolution. 

I got permission from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate to have 
hearings on my resolution. The hear- 
ings were held. I was told that we would 
get through the hearings all right and 
get a favorable report on the resolution, 
but that no action would be taken on it 
in that session of the Congress. I could 
not believe it. I refused to believe it. 
Prominent members of the American 
Bar Association came to the Capitol and 
worked with me for a matter of days, and 
testified before the committee, giving 
brilliant testimony. As I have said be- 
fore, we could not have done what we 
did without the help we received from 
the committee on international law of 
the great American Bar Association. We 
got a unanimous report from the sub- 
committee, and then got the resolution 
before the full committee. 

I may say, with no implication of criti- 
cism of anyone, but as a statement of 
fact, it seemed to get bogged down in 
the full committee. But the great chair- 
man of the subcommittee was the late 
Senator from Utah, Elbert Thomas, a 
great student of government, one of the 
greatest ever to sit in this body, and a 
great scholar. For example, I was read- 
ing only the other night a book that he 
published in the early forties on Asiatic 
problems. He was a keen scholar of 
Asiatic problems, having lived in Japan 
for a great many years, and having 
traveled extensively in China. He knew 
oriental problems and the oriental mind 
as few other men in our country 
now do. Although he told me that he 
was having difficulty getting my resolu- 
tion out of committee, he never gave up. 
Toward the end of that session of the 
Congress, in 1945, we succeeded in hav- 
ing the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee and placed on the calendar. I 
do not need to tell the Senator from Mon- 
tana that getting a resolution on the 
calendar does not mean that a Senator 
is going to have it taken up on the floor. 
I did my best to have it taken up by the 
Senate, when no other item of business 
was pending. I never could do so. I 
could not obtain recognition by the 
Chair. I could not be heard. I was 
seated, as I recall, in the second row. 
It is not difficult for me to be heard now 
when I seek recognition. But at that 
time I simply could not obtain recogni- 
tion. Apparently I could neither be 
seen nor heard. When no other matters 
were pending, someone else always ob- 
tained recognition, even though I might, 
as the saying is, “beat him to the draw” 
by seconds, so far as shouting “Mr. 
President” was concerned. The pros- 
pects did not seem very bright. Sen- 
ators knew what I wanted to bring up. 
It was perfectly legitimate. I was try- 
ing to have my resolution considered 
when other business was not pending. 
I never could get it taken up. I could 
get no agreement on the part of the 
majority leader to have it considered. 

I was told that I could not bring it up, 
that time did not permit; it would take 
a long time for the debate, that there 
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was quite a bit of opposition to it, and 
that it simply could not be considered in 
that session of the Congress. That, I 
refused to believe. I also refused to be- 
lieve that if we ever got the resolution up 
on the fioor of the Senate there would be 
much opposition to it, it was so sound in 
principle, and the record we made for it 
was unanswerable. The support behind 
us was so powerful that I was satisfied 
that, once it was taken up on the floor 
of the Senate, it would be agreed to. The 
story of it reads like fiction, but it is 
true. It was merely one of those things 
which seem to happen in the history of 
the Senate. In those days, as in these 
days, there was a rule of the Senate that 
was violated as a common practice, as it 
is violated now as a common practice. I 
am sorry that is so. The Senator from 
Montana knows whereof I speak. I refer 
to the rule that the Chair should recog- 
nize the Senator who first addressed the 
Chair. The Senator from Montana has 
not been here very long, nor has my good 
friend from Connecticut, but let me say 
to them that the rule is honored only in 
its breach. The rule does not mean a 
thing when the old steamroller gets to 
working, and that is very, very common, 
So when we came to the Senate one 
morning, a list of names was at the desk, 
showing the order in which Senators 
were to be recognized. It was contrary to 
the rule. I may say it is still a common 
practice in these days. We raise a little 
trouble about it once in a while in the 
Senate, scold a little about it, receive 
assurance by the Chair that all he was 
attempting to do was to carry out what 
he had been told was the arrangement 
and understanding, that he meant no 
offense, of course, to any Senator who 
had not been recognized in the order in 
which he addressed the Chair. Then 
we proceed in the usual way for another 
60 days until some Senator thinks he has 
received particularly rough treatment. 
Once in a while I have scolded a little 
bit about it, because I had not been able 
to get the floor until after 5 o’clock and 
was doing my best to get rid of the un- 
complimentary nickname applied to me 
by some of my friends in the press gal- 
lery—and I hope I do not have to put the 
word “friends” in parentheses—‘the 5 
o’clock shadow.” I do not know what 
they will say about this. It reached the 
point where I could not receive recogni- 
tion until 5 o’clock, My complaints never 
got me very far. 

I see my good friend from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] on the floor. He-and I have 
had some good-natured exchanges over 
the rule in times gone by—even this 
year, on one occasion. I recall that 
once this year I was addressing the 
Chair, shouting to be recognized, and the 
Chair said, “The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Texas.” The Senator 
from Texas was not even on his feet. 
He was talking to Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE]. He had not requested 
recognition. I thought that was going a 
little too far, so I scolded a little bit 
about it. I meant no offense; I was only 
trying to protect my rights, 

To get down to the story of what hap- 
pened in connection with this matter in 
1945, there was a list of names at the 
desk of those who were to be recognized. 
The Senate got rid of the pending busi- 
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ness. I was waiting for that. The 
Chair ‘said, “The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Michigan.” He was not 
even on the floor; he was out in the 
cloakroom. So I kept yelling, “Mr. 
President, Mr, President.” It was not a 
low, wooing call, let me assure you, Mr. 
President. By refiex action more than 
anything else, the Chair responded to 
the bombardment of the shouter, and, 
seeing that the Senator from Michigan 
was not even on the floor, the Chair said, 
“The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oregon.” 

It was made to order. I might have 
to wait around here for years to get an- 
other break like that. I said, “The 
junior Senator from Oregon moves the 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion pending at the desk.” As I recall 
it, the number was 7. 

In practically no time my desk was 
surrounded. By whom? By the lead- 
ing proponents in the Senate of a system 
of international justice through law. 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Republican minority 
leader, and the then Democratic major- 
ity leader were there. They wanted me 
to withdraw my resolution. I said, “I 
am not going to withdraw it. We are 
going to vote on it.” I was told, “We 
are not going to vote on it. It is prac- 
tically the end of the session. We want 
to adjourn on Friday and go home. We 
would have a debate on it for at least 2 
weeks.” I was told, “We are going to 
lay you on the table.” I said, “All right, 
but when you lay me on the table you 
serve notice to the world that you really 
do not mean it when you talk about a 
system of international justice through 
law, because this is a chance to prove it.” 

As Senators can see from my account 
of the affair, the conversation which then 
ensued was not one of brotherly love and 
affection. I said, “You are going to vote 
on the resolution one way or the other.” 

So the Senate took a recess. Well, I 
had many representations made to me 
during the recess period, the rest of that 
day and the next morning. 

I said, “The resolution is the pending 
business before the Senate, and you are 
going to dispose of it in some way. Iam 
going to leave it up to you to dispose of 
it, but you better let me go ahead with 
the debate, and the Senate had better 
vote on the resolution.” 

I got to the floor of the Senate about 5 
minutes early because I was asked by 
Arthur Vandenberg to come early be- 
cause he wanted a last-minute confer- 
ence with me. I could not understand 
the sudden desire on the part of men 
with whom I had stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the whole fight on the United 
Nations Charter to have me withdraw 
my resolution. I could not understand 
the desire on their part to postpone ac- 
tion on my resolution. They said, 
“Wayne, if you let this go over, we will 
bring it up sometime in the next session 
of Congress.” 

I said, “That is not good enough for 
me. Now is the time to passit. We need 
now to demonstrate to the world that we 
believe in a system of international jus- 
tice through law. I do not believe Russia 
will voluntarily agree to submit any cases 
involving us to the World Court for de- 
termination. But let us put her to the 
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test. Let us demonstrate to the world 
once again that Russia talks a great deal 
about procedures, but let us not get our- 
selves into the same position.” 

As I have said, I got to the floor of the 
Senate 5 minutes early on that morning. 
Arthur Vandenberg came over to me and 
said, “Do you know what my great fear 
is, Wayne? You know I am for this res- 
olution, but I do not think you should 
put us in a position to force action on it 
when it is the seasoned judgment of the 
men who have the responsibility of di- 
recting foreign policy in the Senate of 
the United States that we should not vote 
on it now. I do not think you should put 
us in that position.” He said, “I want to 
tell you the principal reason why I think 
you should withdraw the resolution. 
Jimmy Byrnes is sitting in Paris now 
with the Council of Ministers.” That 
was in 1945. He said, “I think your 
pressing the resolution is going to prove 
to be embarrassing to Byrnes in Paris, 
and I think you should withdraw it.” 

I laughed and said, “Arthur, if you will 
just make arrangements at the desk, be- 
cause I know arrangements will have to 
be made, and I cannot make them, that 
when the Senate convenes I will be rec- 
ognized and proceed with my speech, my 
first argument in support of voting on 
the resolution now will be a radiogram 
which I have received from Jimmy 
Byrnes urging that action be taken on 
my resolution as an aid to him in Paris.” 

I shall not quote the exact language 
Arthur Vandenberg used. Suffice to say 
that it was exclamatory. With typical 
Vandenberg adjectives, so frequently 
used in his picturesque manner in pri- 
vate conversation, he said, “Let me see 
by thee 

I showed it to him. He literally raised 
his hands and his arms, shook his hands 
like this, and said, “I surrender. I am 
going back to my desk, and I shall sup- 
port you with everything I have.” 

Go back to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that time. That is what he said. So 
did Austin, of Vermont, who up to that 
moment thought I ought to withdraw 
the resolution. So did Alben Barkley, 
then majority leader. So did Wallace 
White, the minority leader. Senator 
after Senator came to my support. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senator Connally, felt 
that one amendment ought to be at- 
tached to the resolution, and we worked 
out a compromise on the amendment. I 
have never thought that it seriously 
damaged the principle of the resolution. 
We accepted the amendment. 

Mr. President, the debate lasted 2 days, 
and there were just 2 votes against the 
resolution, There were more than 60 for 
it, and 2 against it. We became a party 
to the World Court. Under the Morse 
resolution, we pledged ourselves to ac- 
cept its compulsory jurisdiction in cases 
involving an international controversy, 
when the opposing party litigants like- 
wise were willing to accept jurisdiction 
of the Court. 

I hope I may be excused for the per- 
sonal reference to this matter, because 
I seek only in reply to the question of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans~ 
FIELD] to use this explanation to point 
out what position we now occupy in the 
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international tribunals of the world as a 
result of that resolution. That has be- 
come an international obligation on our 
part, and I would that we could point to 
a record, since World War II, of having 
offered to submit to the World Court for 
determination some of the major issues 
which have caused serious international 
disputes. I do not believe we have a 
very good record. We ought to improve 
that record. I agree that it might be 
simply a gesture, but it would be more 
than a gesture in the sense that even if 
Russia refused to submit to the World 
Court for adjudication the case that we 
offered to submit, the fact that she re- 
fused would be of great value to us, it 
seems to me in demonstrating to the 
peoples of the world and those sections 
of the world that have fallen for vicious, 
lying Russian propaganda about our 
peace designs and desires, that there is 
a great difference between Russia's pro- 
fessings and her practices. 

I have said frequently, on the floor of 
the Senate and elsewhere, that we should 
not adopt Russia’s tactics, but, to the 
contrary, that we ought to demonstrate 
by action to the peoples of the world that 
we truly believe in a system of interna- 
tional justice through law, by agreeing to 
submit some of the highly controversial 
international issues to the World Court 
for determination in keeping with the 
pledge we made in 1945, when the Morse 
resolution on the World Court was 
adopted. The time will come when we 
will. 

The Senator from Montana is as sound 
as he can be when he asks, in the second 
prong of his question, if I do not think 
that the pending joint resolution is likely 
to raise some complicated questions of 
international law that may eventually 
involve the United States in litigation 
before the World Court. I think it will. 
That is another reason why we have 
been arguing now for some weeks that 
the joint resolution should not be passed. 

Consider the question of boundaries. 
I pointed out recently that Russia holds 
some territory very close to the shore- 
line of the United States; for example, 
Big Diomede. Figuratively speaking, 
Big Diomede is but a stone’s throw from 
the coast of Alaska, less than 5 jet min- 
utes away. 

I betray no military secret, because I 
have read this in the periodicals and in 
the press of the United States, so it is 
generally known, when I say that Big 
Diomede is a Russian military strong- 
hold. An American plane cannot get 
anywhere near Big Diomede. As a for- 
mer member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I am not privileged to 
say more about that. 

I was a member of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services, con- 
sisting also of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], which 
in 1949, on behalf of the Committee on 
Armed Services, conducted a series of 
investigations and hearings throughout 
Alaska, including one at Nome, Alaska, 
on the Pacific coast, where we stood on 
the shore of the Pacific and looked in the 
direction of Big Diomede. I listened to 
our military officials describe some of 
the things they knew about that Rus- 
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sian arsenal and military stronghold so 
close to the shores of the United States. 

Mr. President, by proposed legislation 
such as is pending in the United States 
Senate, let us not lay down a precedent, 
a rule, or a policy in regard to American 
boundaries which may be thrown into 
our teeth in some international incident, 
or, as the Senator from Montana has 
indicated by his question, some interna- 
tional litigation by Russia before the 
World Court in respect, for example, to 
her boundaries around Big Diomede. 
Of course, everyone know that we are 
dealing with the sophistry of Russian 
propaganda. 

Does anyone believe that the Russian 
Communist leaders look with any favor 
on the fact that we obtained Alaska 
from Russia? Read some of the propa- 
ganda rot which the Russian Commu- 
nists have put out on the Alaska trans- 
fer. Some of it was shown us by our 
military officials when we made our in- 
vestigation of military installations and 
military problems in Alaska in 1949. I 
am not privileged to go into very much 
detail about it. However, I can say with 
propxiety that that propaganda left no 
room for doubt that the Russian leaders 
think we outtraded them in regard to 
Alaska; that we did not give them a fair 
deal; that, to use a colloquialism, we 
rooked them and got it by a form of 
sharp practice and chicanery. That is 
their vicious, lying line. If they thought 
they could find any pretense for making 
a claim with respect to Alaska they 
would: do so, in my judgment. . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. I think 
it is serious enough so that it is one of 
the reasons why I am such an ardent 
supporter of Alaskan statehood. I want 
to get that Territory within the Union 
as one of the States, with the sovereign 
rights of a State, just as soon as we can. 

Some may think that what I may say 
is fantastic, when I say that I think 
there is cause to fear some maneuver by 
Russia some day—not by force, but by 
way of some claim of violation of inter- 
national law, seeking to set aside the 
purchase of Alaska by the United States. 
I do not think they will stop at anything. 
We shall at least have to go through the 
litigation if they make such a claim. 
I am not in favor of going along with 
a piece of legislation which would 
create what, to say the least, would be 
a great deal of confusion over interna- 
tional boundaries. It would establish 
precedents which could be used against 
us by other countries. There would be 
a clash of interest as to where the vari- 
ous boundaries are in those areas where 
we run into possible territorial and 
boundary rights of foreign countries 
close to our shores. The principal na- 
tions involved are, of course, Russia, 
Canada, and Mexico, although we have 
some problems, as I indicated the other 
day, in certain areas of the Pacific as 
well. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
for his question. Iam sorry that it took 
me so long to answer it, but it was such 
an important question, as I told him in 
advance, that it was necessary to answer 
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it at length, in order correctly to pre- 
sent my view for this record. 

Has the Senator any more questions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon a 
question relative to fisheries, which are 
very important, when we consider the 
State which he has represented so ably 
and so long, and what the fishing in- 
dustry means to Oregon and the Pacific 
Northwest, or, for that matter, the en- 
tire Pacific coast. 

I wish to say before he answers the 
question that I think it was time well 
spent on his part when he explained to 
us the importance of the World Court 
and the possibility that international 
complications may be sent there by all 
countries. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comment, but I wish to say to my 
good friend that I yield only for a ques- 
tion. I should like to hear his views on 
‘the World Court, but I am sure that he 
did not mean to omit asking me a ques- 
tion. He is going over into comment, I 
ask that he limit himself to a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to protect the Senator from 
Oregon. The Chair admonishes the 
Senator from Montana to limit himself 
to a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Chair 
think I was pretty fast on that one? I 
was rather late, but I thought I did 
pretty well. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, I did ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; and then the 
Senator proceeded to comment on the 
subject. I appreciate the comment. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the question was a 
little early. 

Mr, MORSE. I will say to my friend 
that I agree with him. I suppose I 
could digress now and take up the fish- 
eries question, which is very important. 
I have half a dozen pages devoted to it 
at the end of my speech. I shall get to 
that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
think that if the pending joint resolu- 
tion passes and becomes law the next 
step will be the taking away of other 
natural resources, such as grazing lands, 
mineral rights, and. perhaps national 
parks and national forests? 

Mr, MORSE. That is one of the great 
fears, as the Senator well knows, of the 
little band which is fighting the pas- 
Sage of this measure. Earlier in my 
speech—I forget whether it was yester- 
day or today—I spoke at some length 
about this fear, and explained why we 
are using at this point, in this part of 
the prolonged debate, some filibuster 
techniques. We want to serve notice on 
the administration that we are going to 
make it tough for them to try to have 
passed measures which seek to give away 
other segments of the natural resources 
belonging to all the people. I hope the 
Senator will read that part of my speech 
some time this weekend, because to un- 
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derstand the position I have taken. in 
this debate today he must familiarize 
himself with my reasons for following 
this rather extraordinary course of ac- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
already bills have been introduced in 
both houses during the present session 
to bring about a grab of the grazing 
lands in the Western States for the 
benefit of the cattlemen? And is it not 
also true that bills have been introduced 
to take away from the Federal Govern- 
ment mineral rights in certain of the 
Western States? 

Mr, MORSE. That is my interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
a former President of the United States 
has made a statement to the effect that 
the Government should build power 
dams, but that the Government should 
have nothing to do with the distribution 
of cheap power to the people of the coun- 
try, who build the dams? 

Mr. MORSE. That is a fine series of 
questions. I shall answer each one of 
them, perhaps, at some length. Of 
course, that is the interpretation I make 
of such bills as the Butler bill and the 
Ferguson bill introduced in the Senate. 
I think they are unsound from the stand- 
point of public policy. They are sub- 
mitted by very sincere and fine men. 
However, I think they are following a 
wrong course of action so far as public 
policy is concerned. It is the kind of 
legislation I was referring to earlier in 
my speech when I said I thought we were 
completely justified in using filibuster 
techniques for a time in order to focus 
the attention of the American people 
on the problems which are raised by the 
pending legislation. As I said in the last 
point I made in my discussion of the 
various types of filibusters and the use 
to which their techniques could be put, 
we are certainly justified in using them, 
in connection with this prolonged de- 
bate, in order to serve clear notice on 
the administration that if they propose 
such legislation they are not going to 
pass such legislation quickly in the Sen- 
ate. It is a kind of retreating tactic; 
hold and retreat; hold and retreat. We 
may have to do it, I think, until we get 
some reinforcements from the public. 
We will get them, too. We will get them, 
Mr. President; you wait and see. 

I was a little discouraged earlier in 
my speech, but the more I come to think 
about it the more encouraged I am get- 
ting. Maybe it is wishful thinking. I 
do not know. Maybe it is rationaliza- 
tion. I do not know. It is encourag- 
ing, anyway. I believe—or perhaps I 
should say I want to believe—when the 
American people come to see the impli- 
cations of the various proposals to de- 
limit their interest in the natural re- 
sources of the country, they will say, 
“Stop. No more. No more. We lost 
the oil. We are not going to go along 
with anything else.” I think that is 
what they will say. Atleast, I hope they 
will say it. 

That is my answer to the first ques- 
tion. Now let me come to the next ques- 
tion in the series, 


April 25 

My interpretation of the speech of the 
ex-President is that it goes further than 
the Senator from Montana implies in his 
question. I do not interpret the ex- 
President’s speech to mean we should 
build the dams. I think it means we 
should build some dams which private 
industry will not build, and then turn 
the power over to private industry, at 
bus bar. It means that the taxpayers 
will build the dams and the private 
monopolies will take control of them. 

When I read his speech about getting 
the Government out of the power busi- 
ness and turning it over to the private 
enterprise of utility corporations—which 
of course is a misnomer, because private 
utilities are monopolies—that is the im- 
pression I received from the speech. Mr. 
President, private utilities have very lit- 
tle resemblance to private enterprise as 
you and I use the term. They are mo- 
nopolies. They ask us as consumers to 
pay tribute to them, when they get con- 
trol of a public dam which ought to be- 
long to all the people, or when they get 
control of the potential power resources 
of a stream, which ought to belong to 
all the people. Ex-President Hoover 
calls Government control of power proj- 
ects creeping socialism. Mr. President, 
we should fight for the program of the 
great George Norris. Ex-President 
Hoover says it is creeping socialism for 
the Government to control the trans- 
mission of power generated at dams 
built with the taxpayer’s money over 
Government-built transmission lines to 
load centers. I think such a statement 
is absurd and ridiculous. It is a non= 
sequitur argument. 

Mr. President, talk to the businessmen 
around Grand Coulee, or Hoover Dam, 
or Bonneville; or any of the other great 
multiple-purpose dams built by the 
United States Government, in keeping 
with the great power development laws 
which I discussed in the first speech I 
made early in the present session of Con- 
gress, when I started a series of speeches 
on power development dedicated to the 
great George Norris—talk to those busi- 
nessmen Mr. President, and ask them 
if they have succumbed, in their opinion, 
to creeping socialism. Mr. President, do 
you know what they will tell you? I 
know them. I know what they will tell 
you. They will say, “We would not even 
be operating our business here if the 
Government had not kept faith with the 
Lincoln principle that it is the duty of 
the Government to do for all the people 
what they cannot do for themselves.” 

Mr. President, the building of multiple- 
purpose dams has been one of the great- 
est boons to true private enterprise that 
has occurred in this country in a hun- 
dred years. That is a long time. It has 
been a great stimulus to private enter- 
prise. Hoover calls it creeping socialism. 
That is a bugaboo argument, a scare- 
crow argument. The American people 
are not little children. I do not think 
they can be scared very long by that kind 
of bogeyman argument. It is not even 
good psychology. Child psychologists 
tell us not to use it on children anymore, 
because it develops various complexes 
and fear anxieties, and possibly neuroses. 

If it is not good to scare little children, 
politicians should stop trying to scare 
adults into fearing that if the people, 
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acting through their elected representa- 
tives, seek to protect their interest in the 
natural resources, the people are yield- 
ing to creeping socialism. 

Mr. President, I think the politicians 
are laboring under the misapprehension 
that because they got by with it in the 
1952 campaign, they can sell it again. 
However, they are overlooking the fact 
that once the American people discover 
that they have been handed a political 
counterfeit, they will not ask for more, 
because it does not buy anything. I do 
not believe the American people will be 
scared any longer by the creeping-social- 
ism argument. I believe they will ask a 
few simple questions, as follows: 

First, do we need this proposed mul- 
tiple-purpose dam? 

Second, is it engineeringly feasible 
from an engineering standpoint? 

Third, will it pay out? 

Fourth, will it be a great stimulus to 
private enterprise in our region? 

Fifth, will it help national defense? 

Sixth, will it develop the maximum 
potential electric-power resources of the 
stream on which it is built? 

Seventh, if the answers to the first 6 
questions are in the affirmative, how fast 
can we get on with it? 

I think those are the questions the 
people will ask, and I believe the political 
soap sellers will be caught with an over- 
supply of goods. 

Mr. President, I now continue with my 
speech. I thank my good friend, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
for helping me elucidate and clarify the 
very important problems he has raised 
by his very penetrating questions. 

It seems to me that I was on page 11 
of my 60-page speech when I yielded. I 
was saying that Senate Joint Resolution 
13 makes no provision for coordinated 
planning and development to achieve the 
kind of balanced extraction which would 
be readily expendable for defense pur- 


poses. 

As I said before, this Nation cannot 
use an idle pool of oil—however vast. It 
must sink wells which are properly 
spaced. It must sink wells and must have 
the restraint caps to put on them against 
the needs and perils of war. 

As I have previously said, I do not 
impugn for a moment the patriotism of 
the States off whose shores oil is found 
in abundance. | 

Mr. President, as I said in digressing 
from my manuscript, and as I wish to 
repeat now, neither do I impugn the 
motives or patriotism or sincerety or 
good faith of the proponents of the joint 
resolution. I simply disagree with them 
on the question of what is best in the 
public interest; that is all. 

But, Mr. President, I find grave peril, 
according to my sights, in granting 
rights to oil to political units which have 
no responsibility for the defense of the 
Nation, when the Federal Government 
is not given the slightest control over 
the use of such rights, although the 
Federal Government is charged by the 
Constitution “to provide for the common 
defense.” 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
13 does not contain one word which 
would insure the kind of development 
which will make allowance for potential 
defense needs, let alone an iron-clad re- 
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quirement that extraction will proceed 
on a basis absolutely indispensable for 
defense reserves—in short, with the oil 
ready to be tapped at the moment 
needed. 

The coastal States adjacent to the oil- 
bearing lands beneath the seas have no 
uniform method of controlling develop- 
ment for conservation purposes or for 
purposes of quick transformation into 
defense-production facilities. 

Should the crisis of war arisé, the oil 
wells of this Nation will be the heart of 
our war machine. It must be one heart, 
responding to one nerve center—not a 
series of independent pumps oscillating 
as several different State legislatures 
and commissions and private oil com- 
panies decree. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 has a “war” 
clause. The United States would have 
the first option to buy oil at market 
prices, a priority of the most elementary 
sort. Let the holder of a Government 
priority for air transportation in World 
War II contemplate the usefulness of 
this privilege. Of what value is a pri- 
ority to oil from dry wells or wells not 
sunk? 

ELUSIVE BOUNDARIES 

Mr. President, now let me say a few 
words in order to place myself on record 
on the question of elusive boundaries. 

Yet another impediment lies across 
the path of timely and effective produc- 
tion of oil within the areas which Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 attempts to be- 
stow upon a few coastal States. 

By section 3 (a) the joint resolution 
grants title to and authority over the 
lands beneath the navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States. Section 2 (b) defines bound- 
aries as follows: 

(b) The term “boundaries” includes the 
seaward boundaries of a State or its bound- 
aries in the Gulf of Mexico or any of the 
Great Lakes as they existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or as 
heretofore or hereafter approved by the Con- 
gress, or as extended or confirmed pursuant 
to section 4 hereof. 


Section 2 (a) provides: 

Src. 2, When used in this joint resolu- 
tion— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” means— 

(1) all lands within the boundaries of 
each of the respective States which are cov- 
ered by nontidal waters that were navigable 
under the laws of the United States at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or acquired sovereignty over such 
lands and waters thereafter, up to the ordi- 
nary high-water mark as heretofore or here- 
after modified by accretion, erosion and 
reliction. 


Mr. President, I formerly taught a 
course in water law, dealing with water 
rights. I did so for several years: In 
fact, I taught. my administrative assist- 
ant, who is seated in the rear of the 
Senate Chamber. At the time he gradu- 
ated from the law school, at least, he 
knew about water rights. The mere 
reading of the joint resolution, Mr. Pres- 
ident, brings back a whole trend of 
thought which I had not entertained for 
years and years, because I have not 
taught that course for a long time. I 
think I stopped teaching the course in 
1934 or 1935. I have not forgotten much 
of it, although I would certainly have to 
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take a refresher course on it if I were 
to go back to teaching it right away. 
But, I remember enough about it to know 
that one dealing with the question of 
water rights is dealing with one of the 
trickiest subjects in the whole field of 
American jurisprudence. It is a com- 
plicated subject, a confused subject, with 
hosts of conflicting decisions. I remem- 
ber one of the things I first impressed 
upon my students in connection with the 
subject of water-rights law was, “Now, 
just get it out of your heads, if you think 
that, because you know the law or have 
studied the law of riparian rights and 
prior-user rights and rights of accre- 
tion, in such a State as Oregon, or some 
other semiarid State of the West, you 
know anything about water-right law 
in the Tennessee Valley or in certain 
other sections of the country in which 
there is a great abundance of water; 
“because, figuratively speaking, one al- 
most moves into a different country when 
he moves from an arid region into a re- 
gion of abundance of water, with a new 
field of water-right law. There are a 
great many different principles. I shall 
not take the time tonight, although I 
might, to apply that observation of mine 
to the question of river authorities. I 
think I shall take a little time to explain 
why I am so strong for the TVA, yet am 
opposed to the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. Many of my liberal friends can- 
not understand it. It is not at all diffi- 
cult. If they knew anything about water 
law, they would understand the basis of 
the position of the junior Senator from 
Oregon, which at first glance, might 
seem to indicate inconsistency. It is not 
at all inconsistent to say that the junior 
Senator from Oregon is for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, but not for the 
Columbia Valley Authority. ] 
I discussed it in the Senate in 1947, I 
think, in a rather lengthy speech. In 
fact, for a long time, sitting on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle, I was the 
only Republican who made a major 
speech on the floor of the Senate in 
opposition to the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. Finally, after about 2 years, 
there was a second speech. If my 
memory serves me correctly, that was 
the last one. There has not been an- 
other Republican speech on the Colum- 
bia Valley Authority, as I recall, other 
than mine and that of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHakK]. I am speaking 
about a major speech. There may have 
been references to it, but I am talking 


‘about an analysis of the problem. The 


speech of mine to which I referred was 
the one that got the CIO in my State so 
excited. They were not going to support 
me. My response to the leaders was, 
“Just leave it to your members. I will 
take my chance with your members.” I 
never become concerned because of 
threats of support or nonsupport, no 
matter where they come from. I said, “I 
might as well talk to your members 
about my position on the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority”’—and I did. They at- 
tended my meetings, and the tenor of my 
argument and the major thesis of my 
case was, that we were dealing in the 
great Pacific Northwest with a scarcity 
of water, not an abundance. In the 
‘Tennessee Valley, they were dealing with 
an abundance of water, and the question 
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was, what to do with it all. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is necessary for us to be on guard 
all the time in the Pacific Northwest that 
California does not slip a tunnel through 
the mountain ranges to take such water 
as we have, or a great deal of it, away 
from us. We are constantly on guard 
against proposals to drain the Oregon 
River water away from Oregon into 
California. The people of California 
say they need the water for businesses 
that want to locate in California, to 
which we reply, “Send them to Oregon, 
we will be glad to have them. Send them 
where the water is.” 

I cite that, good naturedly, because 
handling the scarcity-of-water feature 
in our area is a part of our problem. 
It has led to great differences in respect 
to riparian rights in the Columbia River 
Basin, where the conditions are different 
from the conditions which exist in the 
Tennessee Valley Basin. There are a 
great many differences in the law of 
water rights in the two areas, because of 
the difference between an arid or semi- 
arid condition and a condition of water 
abundance, So I have said there are 
differences in the law, and differences in 
the history of our territory. I have said 
that the way we ought to approach the 
administrative problem connected with 
the projects we build is to use the same 
approach as that made to this problem 
by Charlie McNary, one of my great pre- 
decessors from the State of Oregon in 
the Senate of the United States. Char- 
lie McNary used to say, “Let us get on 
with the building of the dams. We have 
much to do with getting the dams built. 
Let us get them built, and then let us 
discuss, negotiate, controvert, if neces- 
sary, or even fight a little bit about how 
we are going to administer them, once 
we get them built.” I think that was 
rather drastic, but Senators will un- 
derstand that it is not such a line issue 
as it was formerly, 4 or 5 years ago. 
There were forces in the country, sin- 
cere groups, who considered themselves 
liberal groups, and I was told that the 

. first thing we ought to do was to get 
some Federal legislation passed to cre- 
ate a Columbia Valley Authority under 
a 3- or 5-man Federal commission re- 
sponsible only to the Federal Govern- 
ment, before we even got the dams built. 
I thought that was silly. I was asked, 
“What has the administration got to do 
with the problem as to whether we 
should build dams? Why should we per- 
mit ourselves to be sidetracked and di- 
verted to another matter, when our real 
problem is to build the dams?” 

I said, “You put me on the spot. Peo- 
ple all over the State of Oregon are now 
demanding that I take a position and 
try to make a political issue out of it. 
They are going to get a statement of 
my position. I will give it to them on the 
floor of the Senate.” And I did, Mr. 
President, in that speech. It was-a 
shorter speech than the one I am now 
making. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL. Was the Senator’s 
speech much shorter than the one he is 
now making? 
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Mr. MORSE. T think it was quite a 
bit shorter. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. But it was not so com- 
plicated; it did not involve so many 
issues. It was not one related to a meas- 
ure which, if passed, would set a most 
unfortunate precedent. I disposed of it 
very quickly, in a few hours. 

I said in that speech, Mr. President, 
that I was not going to criticize the idea 
of a Columbia Valley Authority proposal 
unless I was also willing to make an affir- 
mative, constructive suggestion by way 
of a substitute, and I did. As I said 
earlier, that is a policy which I always 
try to follow. 

I criticize some controversial proposals, 
but I think I have an obligation to answer 
the clear question by saying, “All right. 
You think it is bad. What do you pro- 
pose to do about it?” 

Usually, Mr. President, I think it is a 
good rule to take the position that if one 
is not ready to answer the question, he 
should not stand on the sidelines and 
criticize. That was my view when I was 
a member of the Republican minority. 
I used to attend Republican conferences 
in the Senate Office Building and listen 
to a great deal of criticism of what the 
Democrats were doing. I thought they 
should be criticized for many of the 
things they were doing. But when I sug- 
gested that I thought we had the obliga- 
tion of doing more than criticizing, that 
we had the obligation of affirmatively 
proposing better remedies, I was fre- 
quently told by some of my Republican 
colleagues that that was not our job, 
that we were not the majority party and 
we were not responsible for a program, 
that that was the responsibility of the 
administration, and we had only the re- 
sponsibility of criticizing. 

Mr. President, that is one point of 
view. I do not think it is a very good 
one. I never shared it. I thought it 
was bad. I thought we ought always to 
propose something better. That is an 
obligation of statesmanship. I try in 
my feeble way to live up to that tenet. 

So, Mr. President, in the Columbia 
Valley speech of mine I not only pointed 
out the great differences between the 
Columbia Valley and the Tennessee Val- 
ley, the differences in the water-right 
laws, the many differences in the two 
areas, physical, economical, and cul- 
tural, but the differences in the legal 
rights of the States. But I also sug- 
gested that as a substitute for a Co- 
lumbia River Valley Authority we should 
propose an interstate Federal compact. 
Of course, the first reaction of many 
persons was, “What do you mean by 
that?” They had not heard of that. 
They said, “You cannot do that.” I said, 
“Why can we not do it? Just because 
you cannot cite a case where it has been 
done, what makes you think the States 
and the Federal Government cannot 
enter into a compact?” 

One of the arguments was that the 
Constitution speaks of State compacts, 
but does not speak of compacts between 
the States and the Federal Government. 
I said, “What makes you think the Con- 
stitution does not permit such com- 
pacts? It does not spell it out in so 
many words, but I am satisfied that 
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within the subject matter of compacts 
in the Constitution of the United States 
there is obviously the implied right on 
the part of the Federal Government, if 
it has the power to ratify a compact be- 
tween States, to enter into a compact 
with States.” I said, “Until the Su- 
preme Court tells me it cannot be done, 
I am going to propose that we try to 
do it. I am not at all worried about the 
Supreme Court ever saying that the 
Federal Government cannot enter into 
a compact with a group of States for 
the joint administration and operation 
of power projects built on rivers in arid 
sections of the country, with very spe- 
cial water rights developed under water- 
right law in respect to States and their 
citizens.” 

I said, “I favor that kind of a com- 
pact as vital to the subject matter, giv- 
ing the States voting representation on 
the board of directors that administers 
the project. That is the heart of it. 
Of course, it can be done.” 

I think it just pulls the supports from 
under the legs of those who feel hostile 
to the idea that there should be coop- 
erative joint relationship between the 
Federal Government and the States in 
the administration of projects in which 
all the people of the United States have 
a great deal of interest, and would be 
represented, through the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by way of commissioners or a 
board of directors. I do not care what 
label is used. That is a matter of form; 
it is the substance in which I am inter- 
ested. Likewise, there would be repre- 
sentative of the States, who would have 
a direct and authoritative voice in the 
protection of the interests of the States 
in the administration of these projects. 

I think the plan is so simple that it 
makes horsesense, I have been wating 
throughout the years to find anyone who 
could really tear it down, but it has not 
been done yet. I do not think it can be 
done, either. I think that is the sensible 
approach we ought to make to this 
problem. 

Mr. President, I think such a plan 
would take out of politics what I really 
believe has become pretty much of a 
strawman in the Pacific Northwest in 
connection with the question of river de- 
velopment and the administration of 
projects. It would create a greater 
amount of goodwill and cooperative un- 
derstanding between the governmental 
units of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I may say that I think also it 
would have a very good effect in help- 
ing to stop the drive of private monopo- 
lies for control of the streams of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, because there would not 
be much left to their odd States’ rights 
argument, if there were set up an ad- 
ministrative system by which the States 
would exercise the right to help admin- 
ister, govern, develop, and determine the 
policy for the handling of river-develop- 
ment projects. 

Simply the reading of these legal terms 
in the field of water-rights law started 
off my whole train of thought in con- 
nection with problems in the Pacific 
Northwest with respect to CVA. I think 
it is a fair appraisal and a fair estimate 
to say that what was one of the hot- 
test issues of the Pacific Northwest 4 
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or 5 years ago has now cooled off. There 
is general acceptance of the belief that 
some such system as I proposed in my 
Senate speech for administering these 
projects ought to be adopted. 

Going back to the joint resolution, sub- 
section 2 of section 2 reads: 

All lands permanently or periodically cov- 
ered by tidal waters up to but not above the 
line of mean high tide and seaward to a line 
3 geographical miles distant from the coast- 
line of each such State and to the boundary 
line of each such State where in any case 
such boundary as it existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or as 
heretofore or hereafter approved by Con- 
gress, extends seaward (or into the Gulf of 
Mexico) beyond 3 geographical miles. 


I do not know whether or not a Phila- 
delphia lawyer was employed to write 
that legal provision, but I respectfully 
say that I believe it will be the subject 
of considerable confusion. 

Subsection 3, of section 2, provides: 

All filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands which 
formerly were lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters, as hereinabove defined. 


As I recall, it was the Senator from 
Minnesota who said he thought that 
was as clear as mud. I merely say I 
think that that section on the definition 
of boundaries is an invitation to litiga- 
tion, and lots of it. 

Under determined questioning, the 
floor manager of this measure conceded 
that he was unable to describe the geo- 
graphical limits of this giveaway. He 
stated: 

If the Senator wants an answer to that 
question, hë will have to get it from the 
Supreme Court. 


See the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
2621. That was a good answer. I com- 
pletely agree. ‘The Supreme Court is the 
only place from which we are going to 
get an answer to the question as to 
where the boundaries really are. 

The Supreme Court is going to have to 
decide it. I think we ought to let the 
Supreme Court decide all the issues. 
Just tie up the joint resolution, package 
it up, displace it from the calendar, and 
say, “Your Honors, in due course of 
time—and we hope in the not too distant 
future—you are to be confronted with 
the problem of handing down another 
decision with respect to the submerged 
lands. We hope the debate we have had 
in the United States Senate will help 
you in your next decision.” I think it 
will. I think this debate will be helpful 
in at least outlining some of the prob- 
lems. I doubt if the most able counsel 
will ever get before the Court, in such 
detail, at least, when the Court is free 
to read this record. I think that is 
what we ought to do with the joint reso- 
lution.. We should send it: over to the 
Court and let the Court, in accordance 
with its constitutional functions, deter- 
mine these points. 

Of course, certain areas will be well 
within the limits of the resolution. I 
recognize that. But the areas subject to 
potential dispute are extensive indeed. 
It is asserted that the sole purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is to confer 
title to the submerged lands within the 
coastal States’ historic boundaries, al- 
though that phrase does not appear in 
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the resolution. How “historic” such 
boundaries are may be judged from the 
following language in the joint resolu- 
tion, in section 4. The joint resolution 
says: 

Any State admitted subsequent to the for- 
mation of the Union which has not already 
done so may extend its seaward boundaries 
to a line 3 geographical miles distant from 
its coastline or to the international bound- 
aries of the United States in the Great Lakes 
or any other body of water traversed by such 
boundaries. 


Of course, the confused language, 
which admittedly leaves the boundaries 
of the gift unknown, is a clear invitation 
to court action; and litigation of that 
sort is anything but an invitation to oil 
companies to go in and drill. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Brownell, recommended to 
the committee that litigation could be 


. avoided by including in the joint resolu- 


tion a map which would set the intended 
boundaries with precision. I infer—I do 
not know—from the discussion I have 
heard on the floor of the Senate, and 
from the accounts which have been re- 
lated in this debate about what hap- 
pened in the committee at the time Mr. 
Brownell made that suggestion and after 
he left, that what could best be de- 
scribed by the word “consternation” 
broke forth. 

Take a map and draw the boundaries, 
and include that map in the bill? My 
gracious. That means we would have to 
be specific and definite. It was pretty 
good legal advice for the: Attorney Gen- 
eral to give the committee, but it ap- 
parently was not what the committee 
had in mind. So the advice was ignored. 
We have no such map. The record is full 
of interesting explanations as to why we 
do not have it. How impossible it- would 
be to draw such a line. But some time 
someone must determine where that line 
is. One would think, in the interest of 
nicety of legislative form, as well as in 
the interest of substantive rights of all 
parties concerned, the proponents of the 
joint resolution would want to have that 
line drawn and clarified and pinned 
down when we pass the joint resolution. 
The failure of the committee to do so 
raises the question in the minds of well- 
intentioned people, “Why did they not 
want to do that? Is there something 
else that they really want? Do they 
want to leave this indefinite and uncer- 
tain so that it will all be held in sus- 
pense, and so that perhaps eventually 
they may be in a position where they 
can get more than a reading of the joint 
resolution, in the light of the debate, 
would lead one to believe they want?” 

There is no way to avoid having such 
questions raised so long as we have the 
ambiguity which is found in the whole 
section on boundaries. I am very glad, 
for the Recorp, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommended that much of the liti- 
gation which he warned the committee 
would probably result from the joint 
resolution in its present form could be 
avoided by including in the resolution a 
map which would set the intended 
boundaries with precision. 

The acting chairman of the commit- 
tee stated that this recommendation 
from the chief law officer of the United 
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States was not followed because it was 
not within the power of the Congress 
to define unilaterally what the State 
boundaries are. That is an interesting 
observation. Apparently in the opinion 
of the committee it is in the power of 
the Congress to give away the people’s 
property to some indefinite boundary 
line, apparently, I presume, to be de- 
termined by the States. 

I should like to buy property on that 
basis. I wish I could enter into some 
land contracts for the purchase of prop- 
erty and be permitted to determine the 
boundaries, and obtain the property for 
the consideration involved in this case, 
which is nothing, no matter where the 
boundary is put. It is a nice business if 
one can do it, but I do not think we 
ought to dispose of the people’s prop- 
erty in that way. I think we ought at 
least know how much of it we are giving 
away. I think at least we ought to know 
where the boundaries are. 

With regard to the comment of the 
acting chairman, I might agree with him 
if the question were before a court and 
the determination of the boundaries 
were for the purpose of setting lim- 
its upon rights and property which 
the States were held to have as a 
matter of law. That is not the situation. 
The Supreme Court has 3 times held 
that the States do not have rights 
in the submerged land seaward of the 
tidelands, which this joint resolution at- 
tempts to give them. So Isay, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in my judgment, this resolution 
proposes to have the United States give 
the States something which is not now 
theirs as a matter of law. We are not in 
favor of doing it. I am not in favor of 
sitting in the Senate and voting to give 
to the citizens of these few States prop- 
erty which I am convinced, in light of the 
decisions, is not, as-a matter of law, due 
them. I cannot doit. I think I have an 
obligation here to protect and preserve 
the property interests of all of the people 
of the country. I do not think, because 
I was elected to the Senate, I was given 
any authority to vote to reverse the 
United States Supreme Court on a mat- 
ter of jurisdiction which, in my opinion, 
under the separation of powers doctrine, 
is the Court’s jurisdiction, and not that 
of Congress, 

Perhaps I studied it all wrong. Per- 
haps it was taught to me all wrong. Per- 
haps I taught it all wrong for years. Un- 
til I got into this debate and I listened 
to the proponents of the joint resolu- 
tion I thought I knew something about 
the separation-of-powers doctrine. I 
certainly do not know anything about it 
if the proponents of the joint resolution 
are right. I do not think they are right. 
I still think I know something about the 
separation-of-powers doctrine. What I 
know about the separation-of-powers 
doctrine is what great legal scholars and 
constitutional lawyers have written in 
authoritative treatises for years. They 
are the principles which were taught to 
me. They are the principles which are 
sustained by the cases. They are the 
principles which I in turn have taught 
to my students. 

There is nothing difficult about the 
separation-of-powers doctrine. It is of 
fundamental importance to the whole 
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constitutional system, under which it is 
our privilege to live. So elementary is 
the principle, so taken for granted is the 
doctrine, I am afraid many people do not 
stop to consider its implications to our 
everyday living. Here is one of them. 
Here is one that raises the application of 
the separation-of-powers doctrine to the 
economic interests of 160 million people. 

I will admit the separation-of-powers 
doctrine has a multitude of applications 
in the administration of Government. 
But its basic nature, its controlling tenet, 


is pretty simple. It has almost become, ` 


I am afraid, in the thinking of many 
people a trite legal phrase. It should 
not be. 

Mr. President, if we lose the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine, if we repudiate 
it or permit it to decay, or destroy it by 
political power, we have destroyed the 
national system. It is the foundation of 


the constitutional system. It is the bed- ` 


rock which supports the whole system of 
checks and balances. It is the founda- 
tion of the constitutional theory that we 
are a government of laws, not of men. 
Do away with the separation-of-powers 
doctrine and we have a government of 
men. Mr. President, did you ever think 
of it that way? 

Let us look at it from that angle. 
First, let us look at the elementary prin- 
ciple, the legal tenet, the constitutional 
keystone. The fathers of the Constitu- 
tion set up a three-branch system gov- 
ernment, legislative, executive, and ju- 
diciary. What did they provide as to 
the relation of one to the other, so as to 


guarantee a system of law? Read the™ 


constitutional debates. Read the devel- 
opment of this great safeguarding doc- 
trine, so vital to our national liberties. 
They evolved a point of view that the 
three branches of Government should 
be coordinate and coequal, each supreme 
within its jurisdiction, but even that su- 
premacy subject to constitutional checks 
and balances. 

Our constitutional system is singular 
to the United States. According to the 
constitutional historians, no other peo- 
ple have ever perfected such a theoreti- 
cally sound constitutional system guar- 
anteeing, through the separation-of- 
powers doctrine and the checks-and- 
balances system that goes along with it, 
the supremacy of government by law 
and the subordination of the possibility 
of a government by men. That is the 
beauty of the doctrine. When we con- 
sider it from that standpoint, it is a 
thrilling doctrine to teach to students. 
How one tingles with pride in the states- 
manship of the Founding Fathers, when, 
teaching in a classroom, he leads the 
students into an understanding of the 
dramatics of the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers and what that doctrine 
has meant in the glorious history of our 
country to the preservation of the rights 
of the American people. Sometimes I 
wonder whether in any way we shall be 
able to obtain the inspiration which per- 
meated the hearts, souls, and minds of 
the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and caused them to evolve the 
great doctrine of the separation of 
powers. 

This doctrine means many things as 
it is applied to different fact situations; 
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but it means only one thing in the case 
of a controversy between the coordinate 
and coequal branches of the Govern- 
ment, namely, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. That doctrine 
means that not one of the branches of 
the Government has any right to tres- 
pass or transgress upon the constitu- 
tional jurisdiction of any of the other 
branches. 

However, Mr. President, I think the 
pending joint resolution would do that; 
and that is the basis of my objection to it. 
I think the Supreme Court will have to 
hold to that effect, in due course of time. 

I believe that under the Constitution 
of the United States, it is the jurisdiction, 
prerogative, and duty of the Supreme 
Court to determine issues of national 
sovereignty, issues of national bounda- 
ries, and issues of the ownership of sub- 
merged lands. I do not believe it is for 
the Congress to do that, because I do not 
believe those are legislative questions. It 
is my belief that under the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, those are judi- 
cial questions, not executive ones. I do 
not believe the President of the United 
States has any prerogative or authority 
to take the position that property belong- 
ing to all the people of the United States 
can be given away, when in the giving 
away of the property one runs head on 
into the questions of boundaries and 
sovereignty and the constitutional ques- 
tions of the property rights of States and 
of individuals. 

Of course, Iam certain that we cannot 
escape litigation on this issue; and I 
believe that when we get to the litiga- 
tion, the Supreme Court will rule that 
the joint resolution, at least in respect 
to these features, is in violation of the 
separation-of-powers doctrine, and is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr, President, to illustrate for a mo- 
ment what a great doctrine the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine is in respect to 
the protection of our rights, let me point 
out that that doctrine has many other 
applications. Let us consider, for exam- 
ple, some of the controversies which have 
occurred in recent years in connection 
with the alleged claim of congressional 
committees to a right to examine Execu- 
tive files or to require witnesses to testify 
about what was said at a conference with 
the President, or other clear cases in 
which the separation-of-powers doctrine 
applies. 

I recall that during the MacArthur 


hearings, when I was still a member of 


the Armed Services Committee, General 
Bradley appeared on the witness stand, 
following a conference at the White 
House, at which the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of State, 


and the Secretary of Defense, as I recall— 


at least, many of the top officials—had 
met with the President on the MacArthur 
case, prior to the recall of that great 
general. General Bradley had been at 
the conference. A member of the com- 
mittee asked him to relate what the 
President said. General Bradley po- 
litely refused to tell what the President 
said, because General Bradley felt that 
to do so would be a violation of con- 
fidence, and he thought his conference 
with the President was a privileged mat- 
ter. So General Bradley thought he was 
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dutybound to refuse to answer that 
question. 

I remember that in the committee 
there was quite a little hassle over that 
matter. In fact, for a while there was 
talk that the committee might hold Gen- 
eral Bradley in contempt. I never 


- thought the committee members were 


very serious about that, for it was per- 
fectly clear to me that the doctrine of 
separation of powers was squarely raised. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RusseLL] made a ruling which 
sustained the General in his refusal to 
answer the question, and an appeal was 
taken from the ruling. The appeal did 
not get to a vote on that day as there 
was quite a debate. The record will 
show that I made an argument on the 
separtion-of-powers doctrine and its ap- 
plication, in which I pointed out that 
we would certainly be in a sad state of 
affairs if we got to the point where the 
President of the United States could not 
have a top-secret, confidential confer- 
ence with his military advisers, without 
having a Senate committee hale those 
who participated in the conference be- 
fore the committee and ask “What did 
the President say?” That would be a 
nice state of affairs, would it not? Of 
course, if that principle were accepted, 
as I stated at the hearing, and as was 
later stated on the floor of the Senate by 
the former chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the then Senator 
from Texas, Mr. Connally, all that any- 
one would need do would be to keep 
someone posted at the White House 
gates, and whenever he saw somebody 
going into the White House for a confer- 
ence with the President, meet him with 
a subpena when he came out, hale him 
before a committee, and there say to 
him, “Now, what did you say to the Pres- 
ident, and what did he say to you?” 

I could not believe my ears when I 
realized that some of my colleagues were 
serious in their demand that General 
Bradley tell what happened at the con- 
ference. In my opinion, it involved a 
clear violation of the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers. The fathers of the 
Constitution were wise enough to set up 
an executive branch of the Government 
free from all kinds of congressional in- 
terference. It had nothing to do with 
the system of checks and balances, which 
was argued at the committee meeting. 
Checks and balances have nothing to 
do with a problem of that kind. The 
problem raised the question as to wheth- 
er, under the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine, the President of the United States 
was to be supreme within his own juris- 
diction, free to carry on his purely exec- 
utive functions. The answer to that 
question is, that the President is free to 
doso. That right cannot be contravened 
by a Senate committee. The matter is 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, we got a vote, which 
was overwhelmingly in favor of uphold- 
ing the separation-of-powers doctrine. 
It was ruled that General Bradley did 
not have to answer the question. I 
thought we wasted a great deal of time 
on a very, very elementary principle of 
constitutional law. 

I could go on to relate many other 
applications of the separation-of-powers 
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particular subject I want to get back to 
my manuscript, because I am only on 
page 16 of a manuscript containing 60 
or more pages, and I should like to finish 
it sometime. I have another speech yet 
to give, Mr. President; do not forget that. 
I have my REA speech yet to deliver. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL. If the Senator has 
only about 44 more pages of this speech, 
will the Senator tell us how many pages 
there are in the succeeding speech? 

Mr. MORSE. About 80 pages. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my recollection. 
The last I saw of it was when it was in 
very rough handwritten form, requiring 
considerable scissors and paste work to 
be done on it. I have not seen the final 
typewritten copy. I really do not know 
what type it is in, for I have not seen it. 
The number of pages will also depend 
upon the spacing. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

. Mr. DANIEL., Did the Senator say 8 
or 80 pages? 

Mr. MORSE, I said 80. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut for a question, 

Mr. PURTELL. Since the Senator has 
stated that he has not seen the manu- 
seript in its final form, is it possible that 
it might exceed 80 pages? 

Mr. MORSE. I doubt that. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my speech, though, 
all mine. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator did not 
feel, I am sure, in making his last re- 
mark, that he thought I was going to lay 
claim to his speech, did he? 

Mr. MORSE. I would not be a bit 
surprised if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut did claim it. He might be proud to 
claim it. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
wait until he hears the speech. I think 
it is a pretty good speech. I said it was 
my speech, but I will be very frank about 
it; I had a considerable amount of re- 
search assistance on it. I obtained some 
help from the Library of Congress. I 
obtained some help from the REA, which 
has fought so valiantly to assure rural 
populations the benefits of electricity, 
which relieve the farmers from so much 
drudgery. Also, I have two very fine 
young men, who are now sitting in the 
rear of the Senate Chamber, serving as 
my legislative and administrative assist- 
ants, who did some very fine work on that 
speech too, in accordance with the out- 
line we worked out, and in accordance 
with the position I have. taken on the 
issues raised. A great deal of the mate- 
rial I dictated has been used in the 
speech, so I can honestly say it is my 


speech. I know what is in it, I know © 
that a great many people who read _ 
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doctrine, but before I conclude on that» 


speeches do not know what is in them. 
I try not to do that. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. ` 

Mr. PURTELL, Is it the Senator's 
observation that many people read 
speeches without knowing what is in 
them? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PURTELL. Will the Senator 
agree that a great many people also 
hear speeches without knowing what is 
in them? h 

Mr. MORSE. I always feel sorry for 
such people. I think it is always sad, 
when so much work has been expended 
on the preparation of a speech, that, 
when it is read to someone, he cannot 
understand it. I think that is an awfully 
sad thing, but that sometimes happens. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that we are 
not giving more consideration to the 
separation-of-powers doctrine and to the 
system of checks and balances. I think 
it is going to result in some delaying 
litigation, in the event the pending meas- 
ure is passed in its present form. 


One of the main reasons this little, 


band of liberals has been fighting on the 
floor of the Senate for weeks is that we 
have been trying to focus public atten- 
tion on this measure, trying as a sort of 
an 11th-hour effort, to get the American 
people to wake up before it is too late, 
because we think it has some very serious 
constitutional defects which we have dis- 
cussed. We are going to keep on fight- 
ing, Mr. President, for our constitutional 
system, because it is a pretty precious 
thing for which to fight. We are going 
to keep on fighting in opposition to an 
attempt to reestablish in a single 
instance the old principle to which many 
of us are opposed, that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court can be overruled by 
the Congress of the United States be- 
cause we think it violates the principle 
of the separation of powers. 

I want to make this point before I 
close this subject. We think that the 
proposed legislation truly endangers 
the existence and preservation of a gov- 
ernment by law and substitutes a gov- 
ernment by men, because, if we get rid 
of the separation-of-powers doctrine, it 
derogates from the power of the Su- 
preme Court in the field of constitutional 
authority, and makes the legislative 
branch of the Government supreme. 
That can be translated, I fear, into terms 
of present political power as manifested 
through men. I think we should watch 
out for that. 

Even if the historic boundaries were an 
appropriate line of delineation, it is with- 
in the power of the Congress to define 
them where the gift is not one based 
upon any legal claim of the coastal 
States. If it is within the power of the 
United States to give away submerged 
lands at all, it is within its power to give 
or withhold as it sees fit. 

The definitions already set out are 


-preceded by this language: 


Sec. 2, When used in this joint resolu- 
tion— 


It is apparently intended that the reso- 


lution’s definition of boundaries is to 
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have no effect beyond the gift made by 
this measure. If that is not so, the pro- 
ponents are under a duty to disclose the 
other purposes. 

The method adopted does not serve 
the purpose, which is claimed for this 
measure, of settling conflicting claims to 
submerged lands. So far as boundaries 
are concerned, it merely substitutes new 
problems for old ones, and endangers the 
relatively prompt availability of oil to the 
Nation. 

It is possible, although the matter is 
too confused and obfuscated by the 
language employed in the resolution and 
the asserted reasons for it and the glar- 
ing omission of provisions relating to the 
Continental Shelf, that the nearly mean- 
ingless boundaries set up in this grant 
have rendered it impossible to define the 
shelf area which may 1 day be conceded 
to be the exclusive preserve of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Considering the fact that this Nation 
has consistently claimed that its coastal 
waters extend 3 miles into the sea, there 
may be substantial areas in which the 
United States may not have anything 
left to reserve for itself. 

Mr. President, I am glad to see the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. DANIEL] pres- 
ent. I also see the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, Hottanp]. I am very fond of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .The 
Chair may invite the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON] is in the gal- 
lery. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not look at the 
galleries, so I did not know that. 

Although the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] and I disagree on the 
pending joint resolution, he has been 
very helpful to me. I took a trip to 
Florida recently, and the Senator from 
Florida really paved the way for a great 
many of the courtesies which were ex- 
tended to me. I saw a great experiment 
station at Belle Glade. I was pleased 
about it, because the University of 
Florida will give my cattle a boost. For 
years they have been carrying on inter- 
esting experiments with Devon cattle, 
which are the oldest of the English beef 
cattle. They are a very interesting breed 
of cattle. My father raised them for 
a great many years. In fact, my mother 
said he used to keep us poor importing 
bulls from England. I guess that is cor- 
rect. Perhaps for sentimental reasons 
I have some of them. They are an in- 
teresting form of hobby relaxation. 

The Senator from Florida was the one 
who told me about the experimental 
herd in his great State. He suggested 
that sometime when I was in Florida I 
might be interested in seeing what they 
had done with their herd of cattle. 
Some weeks ago I happened to be in 
Miami making a speech—not taking a 
vacation; I could not afford that. I do 
not mean that Miami is the least bit ex- 
orbitant, but I do not have the money 
for a vacation. When I finished my 
speech, a mutual friend of the Senator 
from California and myself, a professor 
at the University of Miami, drove me up 
to Belle Glade, and I went through the 
very interesting Everglades area of 
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Florida through which one passes in 
going from Miami to Belle Glade. 

Interestingly enough, I saw some of 
the great flood-control projects which 
the Federal Government has helped to 
build not only for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Florida, but also for the benefit 
of all the people of the United States, 
because when a flood is prevented in 
Florida, it benefits the people in Oregon 
also. Anything that helps save the na- 
tional wealth of the United States, 
whether it be in Florida, Texas, Maine, 
or anywhere else, benefits everyone in 
the Nation. So I saw that project, and 
I spent the day observing the results of 
that great experiment station. 

I am glad that the pressure of work in 
the Senate in the very early morning is 
not very great, for it gives me this op- 
portunity to thank my friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida, 
for the courtesy he arranged to have 
extended to me on that trip. 

Now to get back to my speech. 

Considering the fact that this Nation 
has consistently claimed that its coastal 
waters extend 3 miles into the sea, there 
may be substantial areas in which the 
United States may not have anything 
left to reserve for itself. The Congress 
may be giving away all that it has—but 
who can say? Apparently the propo- 
nents of the resolution cannot. 

IF CONSTITUTIONAL—GIFT IRREVOCABLE 


The overwhelming percentage of laws 
enacted by Congress are subject at any 
time to repeal or amendment. If they 
prove unwise, harsh, inequitable or the 
political temper of the country changes, 
the mischief done can be undone. Or- 
dinarily public laws do not bind future 
generations irrevocably. When they do, 
they require even greater scrutiny and 
more searching study than normal leg- 
islation, which itself merits complete 
consideration. 

That is why we in this little bloc feel 
as we do about the pending joint reso- 
lution. We think there is a danger that 
if this measure should, contrary to our 
views as to its constitutionality, be up- 
held, the United States would then be 
confronted with an irrevocable gift. So 
we ought to take a look at the gift sepa- 
rate and distinct from the constitutional 
question. We ought to look at it long 
and penetratingly. We ought to be ab- 
solutely certain that we want to fasten 
onto future generations of American 
boys and girls an irrevocable gift of a 
great national treasure. We believe that 
that requires prolonged debate, and we 
are certainly giving it one. We think 
that it involves the duty on our part to 
point out to the people of the United 
States, again, I say, before it is too late, 
what we consider to be some of the great 
dangers of the joint resolution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we say that, 
if constitutional, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 cannot be repealed or amended 
by the Federal Government. Under the 
strict limitations imposed upon the Goy- 
ernment in the exercise of its power of 
eminent domain, some part of the area 
may be brought back under Federal do- 
minion by condemnation and the pay- 
ment of just compensation under the 
Constitution, Section 6 (b) so provides. 
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In other words, if the United States 
wishes to reacquire what it now has and 
is giving away without so much as a song 
in return, it must pay for it. 

It cannot be disputed that the United 
States has in the past granted consid- 
erable areas of land without payment, 
I would distinguish such past actions 
from what is proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. 

In the first place, those areas did not 
belong to the United States by virtue 
of its external sovereignty. = 

Secondly, the grants were conditioned 
upon uses in the public interest which 
were considered to be and still believed 
to have been ample recompense to the 
Government and the people. 

In other words, there was a consid- 
eration, as we lawyers say; there was a 
benefit to be received in return. 

So land has been given the States for 
educational purposes. Land was given 
to homesteaders in the interest of eco- 
nomic development of unsettled areas 
and the well-being of the settlers. 
Homesteaders had an obligation to set- 
tle upon and work the land. 

Even when the grants were abused, 

,as in the case of some of the railroads, 
which led to many of our railroad scan- 
dals, and that played such a permanent 
part in the great litigation in our West- 
ern States in decades gone by, the pur- 
pose was to gain for the Nation valuable 
transportation. In each and every in- 
stance that has come to my attention, 
land grants have been made for an im- 
portant public purpose, and many laws 
provided for the recapture of the granted 
areas if the purpose was not served, 

Once granted, the submerged lands 
affected by this resolution are gone for- 
ever. They are lost. We are not going 
to be able to reach out and take them 
back into the domain. 

The circumstances under which they 
are given carry a likelihood that early 
development will not result, as already 
described in this speech and in other 
speeches given by my colleagues upon this 
question. Nota word, phrase, or line con- 
ditions the grant upon their being used. 

The Anderson bill, is quite otherwise, it 
retains this invaluable submerged area 
to the United States and provides for 
leases to private companies which re- 
quires that the leased area be put into 
production within a specified time— 
section 4 (B). 

ANDERSON BILL INSURES DEVELOPMENT BY 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


What about the Anderson bill as an 
insurance of the development by private 
enterprise? I think that is very impor- 
tant. 


Let there be no mistake about this. 
Retention of the submerged lands by the 
Federal Government does not mean that 
the United States will be in the oil busi- 
ness. There is no issue of nationaliza- 
tion involved in this matter. 

Under both the Anderson bill and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, the drilling and 
extraction of oil will be done by private 
companies under lease. Special arrange- 
ments may have to be made for wells 
drilled and capped for the purpose of 
establishing a reserve. But S. 107 clearly 
provides that the United States will be 
principally a lessor retaining only the 
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control necessary for intelligent and 

practical production and conservation 

and the dedication of revenues to the in- 

terests of the people of all the United 

States. 

THE SUPREME COURT HAS DECIDED THAT THE 
UNITED STATES HAS PARAMOUNT DOMINION 
OVER THE SUBMERGED LANDS 


It is elementary that our Government 
is based upon a division of authority and 
responsibility among the three coequal 
branches. That apportionment of func- 
tion serves two basic purposes. One is 
that each will serve as a check upon and 
a balance to the others. The limited 
power of one branch to check another 
is for protection against improper as- 
sumption or usurpation of authority by 
one. Centralized authority which must 
answer to on one carries with it the 
probability of abuse and the deprivation 
of basic rights. Power is balanced among 
the legislature, the executive, and judi- 
ciary to the end that the power of one 
segment is offset by different powers of 
the others, thereby preventing overcon- 
centration of power. 

Secondly, the distribution is func- 
tional. I would compare particularly 
the appropriate roles and abilities of the 
courts and the Congress—each operat- 
ing under constitutional limitations. 

It is the primary duty of Congress to 
enact laws of general applicability based 
upon general considerations of policy 
after inquiry into the facts. In rela- 
tively few instances does this really re- 
quire an inquiry into specific or indi- 
vidual cases. What we are concerned 
with is the nationwide impact of nation- 
wide policies. Our responsibilities and 
necessary limitations of time and per- 
sonnel render us unequal to resolving 
issues of fact or issues of law arising 
from the applicability of statutes or the 
Constitution to a given set of facts. A 
Senator may make an excellent judge— 
but only with the time, assistance, and 
specialization which a judge enjoys. 

It is for the judiciary to construe and 
apply the Constitution and statutes. In 
given instances, poorly drawn laws may 
be interpreted so as to achieve a result 
notintended. Certainly within the stat- 
utory field there can be constant inter- 
play between decisions of the courts and 
renovation of the law by the legislature. 

It is the proper role of the Supreme 
Court to consider and to declare its 
judgment upon issues going to the heart 
of our Federal system—the allotment 
among, and the appropriate exercise of 
authority by, the States and the Na- 
tional Government. When it has 
spoken, its words are final. 

That is the theory. That is the sep- 
aration-of-powers doctrine. That is the 
checks-and-balances system. That is 
government by law. That is the best 
guarantee we have of protection from a 
government by men. I will not, without 
a fight, vote for a measure which in my 
judgment seeks to make the Congress 
supreme over the other two branches of 
the Government. I will not do it. I 
will not walk out on the principles of 
constitutional law which were taught 
me, and which I in turn taught, and 
which I have practiced and followed, 
merely because the present mood of the 
Congress—and I am perfectly willing to 
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admit, based upon the November elec- 
tion, possibly the present mood of the 
people—is for the adoption of a piece of 
legislation which in my honest opinion 
cannot be reconciled with the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine. Iam not going 
to do so. I am not going to support it. 
Not only that, but I am not going down 
to defeat without a fight. 

My colleagues in this little band of 
liberals are not going down to defeat 
without a fight, either; and if we are 
beaten on this vote we are not through 
fighting, either. Let me make that very 
clear tonight, Mr. President. Let no one 
get the idea that if and when this meas- 
ure comes to a vote we are all through. 
We have a 1954 campaign coming up, a 
1956 campaign, a 1958 campaign, and a 
1960 campaign. This issue is going to 
live in the Ameritan political arena for 
years, because this measure is the bell- 
wether. 

The joint resolution is the test, we 
think, of how far some people will try 
to go in American politics in invading 
the separation-of-powers doctrine, in 
weakening the checks-and-balance sys- 
tem, in trying to make the legislative 
branch of the Government supreme, in 
endangering—and I say it respectfully— 
the whole national resource treasure be- 
longing to the people of the United 
States, 

Come what may, irrespective of the 
abuse we take—and we will get plenty 
of it—we will fight and fight and fight 
against every attempt to take away 
from the people by any giveaway pro- 
gram, I care not how plausibly it is 
framed or phrased legislatively, what 
we consider to be property belonging to 
all the people. 

I want to make it just as clear as I can. 

Mr. President, do not count out this 
little band of liberals; do not count them 
out. They have a tremendous following 
in America. Millions of people, who be- 
lieve in their philosophy of republican 
government, will stand for it and defend 
it, once they come to understand that 
it is in danger. 

The trouble is that many people in 
America today, as I said earlier in my 
Speech, have in a sense kept their heads 
in the sand. They want to believe the 
best. They just hate to face the possi- 
bility that all is not as well as they 
would like to think or wish. They will 
wake up. When the people do the poli- 
ticians now in control will wish they 
had given a little greater heed to this 
little band of liberals. They will wish 
they had not written them off as a great 
potential power in American political 
life. 

*Mr. President, mark my words. I say 
the passage of this joint resolution, if 
it passes, is not the end of the fight. It 
is just the beginning. 

Our country has been blessed in that 
there has never been naked contention 
between the arms of Government. 
There have been stresses—but not crises. 
The genius of our system has been a 
willing recognition of the proper role of 
each coordinate branch, and a magnifi- 
cent self-restraint which has prevented 
serious encroachment. For, there is no 
final arbiter over the three within our 
system, 
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My deep conviction is that the Con- 
gress should never even approach the 
point at which its action may place in 
question the separateness and equal 
status of another branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

In my judgment, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 does come near that perilous 
possibility. 

That is why the Senate has heard me 
Say in this speech; as I have said several 
times during recent weeks and as I have 
interrogated other speakers on the floor 
of the Senate, that with the passage of 
the joint resolution Congress would 
overrule the Supreme Court. 

CONGRESS WOULD OVERRULE SUPREME COURT 


The plain intent of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 as conceded by its proponents 
is to set aside the three decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the California, Louis- 
iana, and Texas cases, which held that 
the United States has paramount rights 
to and control over the submerged lands 
seaward of the tidelands (e. g. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 2613, April 1, 1953). As 
already shown, it was held in the Texas 
case that subsumed under such sovereign 
rights are rights sufficient to foreclose 
the assertion of proprietary rights by the 
coastal States. 

An attempt at justifying this measure 
is made by contending that these deci- 
sions placed in doubt the ownership, or 
put a cloud upon the title to this area, 
of the coastal States. 

There is no uncertainty. There is no 
cloud. The States do not have proprie- 
tary rights to the area beyond the tide- 
lands, 

The decisions in the California, Loui- 
siana, and Texas cases settled that as a 
matter of law—not merely statutory 
law—but the law emerging from a con- 
sideration of the Constitution and the 
history of admission of States to the 
Union—the fabric of the Nation. 

It is claimed that the three decisions 
came as a surprise, and overruled 100 
years of earlier Supreme Court decisions. 
Frequent repetition has given some cur- 
rency to this view, but it does not have 
an impressive resemblance to the facts. 

On April 2, 1952, I presented to the 
Senate an exhaustive legal analysis of 
the cases involved. 

I observed—as have others in the cur- 
rent debate—that the principal case on 
which State ownership advocates rely, 
Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen ((1845) 3 How. 
212)—involved lands which had been 
covered by the Mobile River. Similarly, 
subsequent cases upon which similar reli- 
ance is placed pertained to land under 
inland waters, which are clearly and 
unquestionably the domain of the States, 
subject to Federal control of commerce 
and navigation. 

It has been shown that at no time prior 
to the three recent cases did the Supreme 
Court deal with the problem of lands in 
the open sea or gulf. 

In the case of U. S. v. California (332 
U. S. 19), the Supreme Court declared 
that, as to these lands submerged by the 
marginal sea, it has never before ruled 
on the respective rights of the individual 
border States and the Federal Govern- 
ment therein. In this connection the 
Court specifically distinguished three 
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previous decisions, the language of 
which, in the Court’s words, “probably 
lends more weight to—the argument that 
the issue had previously been decided— 
than any other.” These three cases 
were Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 
U. S. 240); Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 
U.S. 1); and The Abbey Dodge (233 U. S. 
166) ; and they can be very clearly dis- 
tinguished. 


Not only are the cases not in conflict; 
they are in harmony, and share basic 
premises, 

Let me refer again to the case of Pol- 
lard’s Lessee against Hagen. In that 
case the land involved had been a part 
of the tidelands of Alabama, above the 
mean low-water mark. In the case of 
United States against California the land 
involved is that which is submerged be- 
yond the mean low-water mark. 

That fundamental and vital difference 
in fact must be kept in mind as we com- 
pare the Pollard case with the California 
case. In both cases the Supreme Court 
weighed the elements of sovereignty, and 
ruled in favor of the governmental unit 
which under our Constitution had the 
predominant sovereign interest. Not 
only are the cases not in conflict, but they 
are in harmony, and they share basic 
premises. 

I believe it was last year, when we pre- 
viously had this fight on the floor of the 
Senate, that I sat here day in and day 
out and listened to the citation of the 
Pollard case by the proponents of the 
measure which sought to obtain for the 
States these submerged lands. From the 
arguments that were being made, I 
judged that the proponents considered 
that their whole legal case and position 
were established by the Pollard case. 

Mr. President, I am always very care- 
ful about the citation of cases, for I have 
seen great lawyers make mistakes in the 
interpretation of cases, and I have seen 
great lawyers cite cases as authority for 
their positions, when the cases simply 
were not good authority for their posi- 
tions. 

So, simply out of habit and long train- 
ing, I suppose, I decided that I had bet- 
ter read the Pollard case. So I read it, 
and then read it again, and then kept on 
rereading it, because I simply could not 
believe that the proponents of the meas- 
ure and I were reading the same case, 
for I was hit right between the eyes with 
the fact that the Pollard case did not 
support the position of the proponents 
at all. The Pollard case is a sovereignty 
case, and it proves our point. A great 
question of sovereignty is involved in 
that case. All that case decides is that 
on the basis of State sovereignty, the 
States are entitled to the tidelands—the 
true tidelands, not the submerged lands 
that are involved in the pending joint 
resolution, but the lands between the 
low-water mark and the high-water 
mark. That is the Pollard case. 

What is the great principle involved 
in the Pollard case? In that case the 
Court looks to the question of sover- 
eignty, as. the Court will have to look 
to the question of sovereignty in respect 
to lands beyond the tidelands. The Pol- 
lard case does not say that the sub- 
merged lands beyond the tidelands, be- 
yond the low-water mark, belong to the 
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of the Pollard case, what does it hold? 
We look at its operative facts, and what 
are they? There are lands between low- 
and high-water mark in the Mobile 
River. A question is raised as to juris- 
diction over them. We look to the mat- 
ter of sovereignty. We find that the 
sovereignty which is exercised over those 
lands is the sovereignty of the State; 
that is all. That is why we have been 
arguing here for days about the question 
of sovereignty. What sovereignty is it? 
We, the little band of liberals, say that 
the Pollard case, which is being cited by 
the proponents of the pending measure, 
proves our legal position. Iso argue. I 
shall not take the time to read the entire 
statement of the case, though I may 
ask to have it inserted in the RECORD 
later. I do not think anyone will object 
to my saying that when I made my argu- 
ment on the Pollard case, the now dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States was a Senator from the State of 
California. He did a valiant job on the 
floor of the Senate in the advocacy of 
California’s case. I replied to the posi- 
tions he took regarding the Pollard case. 

The then Senator from California, now 
the Vice President, paid me a great com- 
pliment that day, because when I con- 
cluded my argument on the Pollard case, 
he came to my desk to say, “Wayne, I 
would hate to meet you in the Supreme 
Court on that argument.” Ido not mean 
that the present Vice President, then a 
Senator from California, felt that his 
position on the joint resolution as a 
whole was a mistaken one. All I mean 
to say is that he apparently felt that 
the argument I made on the Pollard 
case greatly weakened the position of the 
proponents of the pending measure in 
regard to the Pollard case, as a useful 
authority. 

I repeat this morning that the Pol- 
lard case is not a good authority for 
the proponents of the pending measure. 
It is a good authority for the little band 
of liberals who are fighting the pending 
measure, because the Pollard case is a 
sovereignty case. It indicates very clear- 
ly what we forewarn the opponents and 
the people will be one of the great con- 
stitutional issues eventually to come be- 
fore the Supreme Court in connection 
with the legal questions involved in the 
pending measure. The great constitu- 
tional question as to sovereignty will 
then be argued. 

Mr. President, regarding the decisions 
in the Pollard case and in the California 
case, I may say that in one case the 
States were held to have jurisdiction 
over land within the low-water mark, 
while in the other case the Federal Gov- 
ernment was held to have jurisdiction 
of land beyond the low-water mark. 

I further respectfully submit to the 
proponents of the pending measure, who 
have been citing the Pollard case, that 
the principle of the Pollard case and the 
principle of the California case is an 
identical principle—that of sovereignty, 
but applied to different facts. In one 
case, it is applied to land between high- 
and low-water marks, and in the other, 
it is applied to land beyond the low- 
water mark. In the Pollard case, it is 
applied to tidelands; in the California 
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case, it is applied to submerged lands 
out in the sea. . 

Let me say something facetiously. Let 
nobody take offense at this. Let us have 
a little fun. Let me say facetiously to 
those who have been citing the Pollard 
case as an authority to back up the legal 
position taken by the proponents of the 
pending measure, that the inexcusable 
offense in my classroom was for a stu- 
dent to miscite a case. I used to say, 
“Young man, rise; go to the library, 
and when you have read the case and 
think you can come back and cite it 
correctly, do so; and that probably will 
not be until tomorrow’s class. Come 
back, but do not come back until you 
can correctly cite the case.” It was only 
necessary to do that once or twice a 
year in a class in order to make not only 
the offender but also all the other mem- 
bers of the class check the citations. 

Then, too, I used to say to them, “Now, 
listen. I do not want any graduate of 
this school ever to get up before a court 
and miscite a case. Read the cases, do 
not guess at what the court held, and do 
not rely upon some digest, or upon what 
the editor says the case decides. Read 
the case yourselves.” I read the Pollard 
case. The Pollard case stands for the 
principles I have outlined here this 
morning, principles that I discussed in 
the major speech I made on this subject 
matter the last time this subject was 
before the Senate. 

So I say, most respectfully, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the Pollard case, there- 
fore, the Court ruled quite properly, in 
my estimation, that the States had such 
a predominant sovereign interest in the 
area then in question as to require that 
each State should have effective con- 
trol and dominion of its inland waters 
and of the lands thereunder, including 
the tidelands. 

In the California case, the Court ruled, 
equally properly, in my estimation, that 
the Nation, rather than the individual 
border States, had such a predominant 
sovereign interest in the area in ques- 
tion there as to require effective contro] 
and dominion of the marginal sea and 
the lands thereunder in the Federal 
Government. 

That is what the Court held, Mr. 
President. That, I say, is the compari- 
son of the two cases. I am willing to 
risk what little reputation, if any, I have 
as a lawyer on that analysis of the cases. 
I repeat that the basic principle of the 
two cases is a common one, the principle 
of sovereignty, the same principle of 
sovereignty applied to two different sets 
of operative facts. 

Yet another allegation is that the Su- 
preme Court refused to include in its 
decree in the Texas case language pro- 
posed by the Department of Justice 
which would have declared that the 
United States had property rights in 
the offshore lands, and thereby indicated 
that the Federal Government had no 
such rights. 

I say, very respectfully, that any law- 
yer who settles a decree on notice knows 
that the particular language adopted by 
a court is not of such great significance. 

If, indeed, this argument is seriously 
advanced and adopted, the title-grant- 
ing portion of Senate Joint Resolution 
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13 is very likely deficient. The grant- 
ing language of the resolution is con- 
tained in section 3 (b) (1), as follows: 

The United States hereby releases and 
relinquishes unto said States and persons 
aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved 
herein, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, if any it has, in and to 
all said lands, improvements, and natural 
resources, 


Mr. President, let us analyze that 
a bit. 

If the United States does not have 
some sort of property rights, it has 
nothing to give. Perhaps the stage is 
merely being set for a future claim that 
although the United States could not 
grant title, as it has none, it is estopped 
from contesting State claims and use, 

ESTOPPEL 


The doctrine of estoppel is always one 
of the tricky “bad boys” in the law. It 
results in various forms of legal misbe- 
havior at the most unexpected times. 
Yet, Mr. President, it is a very important 
legal doctrine. It may be that the pro- 
ponents are aware of how it can act up 
sometimes. 

It is well-established that estoppel 
does not run against the United States, 
and, in any event, the argument would 
be sophistical in the extreme. 

I submit that the backers of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 cannot have it both 
ways. Either, first, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has some type of proprietary in- 
terest in these lands and it has some- 
thing to give, or, second, it has nothing 
and the quitclaim provision of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is useless. Of course, 
the mere fact that the United States 
has such rights and proprietary interests 
does not mean that they can be deeded 
away. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to take up 
a few minutes with reference to the 
alleged equities in light of the rather odd 
arithmetic which we find in the pending 
measure. 

This measure is based upon some very 
peculiar arithmetic. Its sponsors argue 
that even if the three recent decisions 
are not inconsistent with earlier Su- 
preme Court holding, State officials and 
private parties had reason to believe that 
the States had property rights and au- 
thority sufficient to grant leases, that 
this was done, that continued large 
sums—variously described as several 
hundred million, (for example, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 2615, April 1, 1953) and 
one-half a billion—were expended in re- 
liance and that Federal control would 
somehow penalize those who made such 
investments. 

Of course, Mr. President, it would be 
too bad, kind of hard luck, if you and ft 
should go out and meet our good friend 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and I am delighted that he is here at 
this late hour, for he is one of my great 
friends in the Senate. He and I dis- 
agree on some matters, but it has noth- 
ing to do with our friendship. But to 
get back to my hypothetical, suppose, Mr. 
President, that you and I meet the Sen- 
ator from Texas and he says to us, 
“There is a wonderful camping place up 
the river. I would like you fellows to go 
up and get some physical exercise. You 
can chop down some trees and build 
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yourselves a log cabin. For $10 I will 
give you a lease on it for 50 years.” 

We think that is pretty good. So we 
say, “All right, we will do that.” 

We work our heads off every week end 
for several months and get the cabin 
built, and then my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Texas, comes along and says, 
“What are you doing on my property?” 

We say, “On your property? What 
makes you think this is your property?” 

He soon convinces us by showing us 
the metes and bounds and descriptions 
and plenty of other legal documentation. 
But our good friend was mistaken as 
to where his boundaries were. We say 
to him, “Well, there is something wrong 
here. We spent $10 and got a lease for 
50 years.” 

The junior Senator from Texas says, 
“I am very sorry, but you are not going 
to stay here.” 

You know, Mr. President, how soon 
we would legally get kicked off? 

But that does not have anything to do 
with the point i am trying to illustrate 
now. It was just too bad for us, so 
far as the junior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, with respect to any rights 
we claimed on his land, that we did not 
stop to investigate the title. 

Surely we feel sorry that those who 
invested in operations on submerged 
lands did not hire for themselves a good 
lawyer to check into the title. For 
them to say now that the joint resolu- 
tion ought to be passed because a num- 
ber of oil companies relied on certain 
representations made to them by the 
States, to the tune of several hundred 
million dollars, or a half billion dollars, 
is a pretty specious argument to advance, 
in justification for the Congress of the 
United States to give away property that 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States. The argument is no good. I 
respectfully submit that anybody who 
analyzes it will come to that conclusion. 

I am referring to the representation 
of the proponents of the measure that 
because expenditures of funds had been 
made by way of investments, Congress 
ought to do something about it. Assum- 
ing that the last part of their argument 
is true—and it is not—the proponents of 
the joint resolution claim it is necessary 
and equitable to deprive all of the Amer- 
ican people of some $50 billion to $100 
billion, or more, depending on how much 
oil is discovered, of offshore treasure, in 
order to salvage some private invest- 
ments. I submit that even a reconsti- 


tuted Bureau of Standards would not be- 


obliging enough to approve a scale 
which would balance those interests 
evenly. ; 

The plain fact is that the O'Mahoney 
bill in’ the last Congress would have 
granted, and section 1 of S. 107 of this 
Congress would grant, validity and con- 
tinued life to State leases issued before 
the Supreme Court decisions, There is 
no question about it. 

What then is the weight of the equity 
which was so fattened and weighted as 
to counterbalance the clear interests of 
the people of all of the States? 

Indeed, that is the last line of defense 
of those who urge passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. 
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MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAMS ENDANGERED 


Mr. President, some may think it is a 
far cry from these oil lands to the prob- 
wa of multiple-purpose dams, but it is 
not. 

On April 16, it was my privilege to 
introduce, on behalf of 13 other Senators 
and myself, S. 1664, to authorize con- 
struction of the Hell’s Canyon Dam and 
other contributing units of the Snake 
River project. 

That project is vitally necessary to the 
Northwest and the Nation. Its power is 
needed at the earliest possible moment, 
and future development of defense, irri- 
gation, and industry is dependent upon 
it. It is my hope that the Snake project 
will be considered on its merits, If it is, 
I have little fear of the eventual outcome. 

But it is possibly imperiled by Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. The resolution may 
thwart or delay the fulfillment of this 
painstakingly developed plan for power 
for the people. I use this as an illustra- 
tion of the problem. For other less ex- 
tensive but important power and irriga- 
tion projects may be subjected to similar 
ambush. 

This resolution, which is supposed to 
clarify existing rights of the States— 
which it does not—is so complex and 
involved that it places in doubt the right 
of the United States to proceed with 
multipurpose and other dams on interior 
waterways as it has in the past. 

No less than 4 separate sections and 8 
subsections must be examined to gain 
an inkling of the threat. I would point 
out that the resolution is so intent upon 
giving rights and property away that it 
is possibly totally deficient in retaining 
for the people of the United States what 
is supposedly not given away. 

This matter is of such great im- 
portance that it merits detailed descrip- 
tion. 

Section 3 (b) “grants” and confirms 
to the States “lands beneath navigable 
waters” within the States’ boundaries, 
See section 3 (a). 

The phrase “lands beneath navigable 
waters” is defined in section 2 (a). It 
relates to land under water in several 
kinds of areas, two of which are per- 
tinent to this discussion: 

First. Land under inland waters. 

Second. Submerged lands seaward of 
coastal States. 

As to both classes, section 6 (a) pur- 
portedly reserves to the United States 
“all its navigational servitude and rights 
in and powers of regulation and control” 
for the fulfillment of its constitutional 
powers. But there is a “but” in section 
6 (a). It denies to the United States 
any proprietary rights and the rights of 
“use” and “development” of the “lands” 
and “natural resources.” Interesting 
language but I think it is dangerous in 
its implications, 

What does that leave? The pro- 
ponents of the legislation argue that sec- 
tion 2 (e) excepts “water power, or the 
use of water for the production of 
power” from the definition of “natural 
resources.” That does not solve the 
problem of the ability of the United 
States to build dams on the land be- 
neath inland waters. It simply does not. 
I think I can read the English language. 
I think I can interpret it when it is as 
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clear as this, for that land is among that 
transferred or confirmed to the States 
the use of which is denied to the United 
States by the “but” of section 6 (a)—- 
and, of course, what follows it. 

We must therefore seek some excep- 
tion to the prohibitions of section 6 (a) 
as it applies to land. Suffice it to say 
that the very limited exceptions of sec- 
tion 2 (f) and section 5 do not meet 
the problem, A reading of them makes 
this clear. 

Finally, the defenders of the resolu- 
tion fall back upon section 3 (d), which 
provides: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall af- 
fect the use, development, improvement, or 
control by or under the constitutional au- 
thority of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation or 
flood control or the production of power, 
or be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any of the rights of the United 
States arising under the constitutional 
authority of Congress to regulate or improve 
navigation, or to provide for flood control, 
or the production of power. 


The question may be asked, Is section 
3 (d) the equivalent of the first portion 
of section 6 (a) up to the “but,” or does 
section 3 (d) modify and lessen the pro- 
fe of the language after the 
éi u no ; 

The answer is anything but clear. 
Both 3 (d) and the first part of 6 (a) 
use similar words and phrases—“con- 
trol” for navigation, and “constitutional” 
and “purposes” in 6 (d), “authority” in 
3 (d), “regulation” in 6 (a), and “to 
regulate” in 3 (d). This is some indica- 
tion that 3 (d) and the forequarters of 
6 (a) are designed to cover the same 
subject matter. 

But 3 (d) states that the joint resolu- 
tion is not to affect “the use” and “de- 
velopment” of said lands for navigation, 
flood control, and production of power. 
Three pages later the authority to do so 
is quite expressly denied to the United 
States. 

At best, the exemption contained in 
3 (d) is of dubious value. It is entirely 
likely that section 3 (d) will be construed 
by the courts as adding or detracting 
little of significance to or from section 
6 (a). 

I suspect that 6 (a) was originally de- 
signed to accomplish two major pur- 
poses: First, it is possibly supposedly to 
preserve the external sovereignty of the 
United States and separate it from any 
right to, control over, or use or develop- 
ment of the minerals under the seaward 
submerged lands; second, this is an at- 
tempt to overcome the Supreme Court's 
determination in the Texas case that the 
paramount rights of the United States, 
which flow from its external sovereignty 
or international sovereign status, in- 
cluded rights sufficient to make the exer- 
cise of property rights by Texas fatally 
inconsistent. 

I suspect that 3 (d), at some earlier 
time, was originally intended to pertain 
to dam sites on the inland waters of the 
States. Irefer to Senate Report No. 183, 
83d Congress, pages 16 and 17, for a com- 
parison of the joint resolution as intro- 
duced and as reported. 

With various changes which the bill 
has undergone, this differentiation has 
been substantially obliterated. Indeed, 
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the removal of the differentiating lan- 
guage may be taken by a court as an 
indication of congressional intention to 
remove the distinction. 

A court would have to choose between 
the alternatives I have already posed. 
I am sure that those who hear this dis- 
cussion will be confused. I doubt that 
reading this language and puzzling over 
the proposed statutory provisions will 
prove easier or more productive of a 
solution. 

The potentialities of this confusion are 
grave indeed. It may be held by the 
Supreme Court that the heretofore ac- 
knowledged authority of the United 
States to use stream beds for the base 
of dams—U. S. v. Chandler-Dunbar Co. 
(229 U. S. 53, 62 (1913)); U. S. v. Appa- 
lachian Power Co. (311 U. S. 377, 426 
(1940) )—has been legislated away or so 
conditioned as to give a State within 
whose boundaries the river lies a veto 
power or other authority which conflicts 
with presently unencumbered Federal 
authority. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
from the Chandler case. I read from 
229th United States Reports, at page. 62: 

This title of the owner of fast land upon 
the shore of a navigable river to the bed of 
the river is at best a qualified one. It is 
a title which inheres in the ownership of the 
shore and, unless reserved or excluded by 
implication, passed with it as a shadow fol- 
lows a substance, although capable of dis- 
tinct ownership. It is subordinate to the 
public right of navigation and, however help- 
ful in protecting the owner against the acts 
of third parties, is of no avail against the 
exercise of the great and absolute power of 
Congress over the improvement of navigable 
rivers, That power of use and control comes 
from the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States and with foreign nations. 
It includes navigation and subjects every 
navigable river to the control of Congress. 
All means having some positive relation to 
the end in view which are not forbidden by 
some other provision of the Constitution 
are admissible. If, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, the use of the bottom of the river is 
proper for the purpose of placing therein 
structures in aid of navigation, it is not 
thereby taking private property for a public 
use, for the owner's title was in its very 
nature subject to that use in the interest 
of public navigation. If its judgment be 
that structures placed in the river and upon 
such submerged land are an obstruction or 
hindrance to the proper use of the river for 
purposes of navigation, it may require their 
removal and forbid the use of the bed of the 
river by the owner in any way which, in its 
judgment, is injurious to the dominant right 
of navigation. So, also it may permit the 
construction and maintenance of tunnels 
under or bridges over the river, and may 
require the removal of every such structure 
placed there with or without its license, the 
element of contract out of the way, which 
it shall require to be removed or altered as 
an obstruction to navigation. In Gilman v. 
Philadelphia (3 Wall. 713) this court said: 

“Commerce includes navigation. The 
power to regulate commerce comprehends 
the control for that purpose, and to the ex- 
tent necessary, of all the navigable waters 
of the United States which are accessible 
from a State other than those in which they 
lie. For this purpose they are the public 
property of the Nation, and subject to all the 
requisite legislation by Congress. This 
necessarily includes the power to keep them 
open and free from any obstructions to their 
navigation, interposed by the States or 
otherwise; to remove such obstructions when 
they exist; and to provide, by such sanctions 
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as they may deem proper, against the occur- 
rence of the evil and for the punishment of 
offenders. For these purposes, Congress 

es all the powers which existed in the 
States before the adoption of the national 
Constitution, and which have always existed 
in the Parliament in England. 

“It is for Congress to determine when its 
full power shall be brought into activity, and 
as to the regulations and sanctions which 
shall be provided.” 

In Gibson v. United States (166 U. S. 269) 
it is said (p. 271): 

“All navigable waters are under the con- 
trol of the United States for the purpose of 
regulating and improving navigation, and al- 
though the title to the shore and submerged 
soil is in the various States and individual 
owners under them, it is always subject to 
the servitude in respect of navigation created 
in favor of the Federal Government by the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. President, is that not a beautiful 
decision? It is a thrilling analysis. It 
does not do the proponents of the joint 
resolution very much good, so far as any 
strengthening of their legal position or 
argument is concerned. 

The litigation which this legalistic 
snarl invites may frustrate the expedi- 
tious accomplishment of navigation, rec- 
lamation, and irrigation projects. 

I have searched through the debates 
for some reassurance that my doubts and 
fears have been explained away. Only 
two Senators are in a position to make 
statements which would constitute legis- 
lative history which would carry weight 
with a court. They are the floor man- 
ager of the bill and the principal sponsor, 
whose standing for that purpose is di- 
minished by the fact that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 
he is not a member, has reported the bill, 
and the specific sections involved with 
considerable amendment. 

I say respectfully, and speaking only 
about this legal question, and imperson- 
ally and completely professionally, that 
I do not find their statements for the rec- 
ord very reassuring. They consist in 
large part of the repetition of the pro- 
posed statutory language and emphasis 
upon the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.to build dams without in any 
way explaining the effect of the language 
in the hindquarters of section 6 (a). 

I would question further some of the 
amendatory language added to sections 
6 (a) and 3 (d). 

For example, on page 18; line 23, what 
is the purpose of including the word 
“constitutional”? The authority of the 
United States is already limited by the 
grants of power and express limitations 
contained in the Constitution. This is 
-sanalagous to the Bricker resolution 
which says in effect that treaties shall 
not exceed constitutional limits. The 
President is reported to have commented 
that this is a tautology, although I do not 
believe he used the word. 

The discussion of this aspect of the 
joint resolution has been extended. The 
gravity of the problem and threat re- 
quires very close scrutiny. 

Because of the legal ambiguities and 
the legal traps and manholes which I 
believe are to be found in the joint res- 
olution, it may very well be that by 
means of this measure the Congress will 
complicate beyond repair the power and 
irrigation development of the Nation. 
Iam satisfied that such legal ambiguities 
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and legal traps and manholes are to be 
found in the joint resolution, although 
I am satisfied they were not intended. 
Nevertheless, I believe they are there; 
and, as I have said, I believe that, as a 
result, the Congress may very well be 
complicating beyond repair the power 
and irrigation development of the Na- 
tion. 

If that is the intent of the proponents 
of the joint resolution, that intent should 
be clear. The people certainly have a 
right to know. The Senate has a right 
to know what it is called upon to pass. 
The President should be advised of the 
effect of what he may be called upon to 
sign. 

If there is a bona fide intention of pre- 
serving power, irrigation, and navigation 
development, that should be made clear. 

Mr. President, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of a great western State, I say 
Congress should not gamble with the 
future of the West and the Nation's 
wealth in the great power-resource de- 
velopment of our streams. 

If the joint resolution is passed with 
this language unchanged, the future of 
multipurpose dams will be placed in 
jeopardy. I must admit that the morass 
of verbiage and the crosscurrents of con- 
flicting language make it almost impossi- 
ble to cure the defects of the joint reso- 
lution. A start would be made by 
eliminating from section 6 (a) all the 
language which follows the word “af- 
fairs,” on page 18, in line 25. At a later 
time I shall submit an amendment which, 
if adopted, will accomplish that purpose. 

To the backers of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13, I suggest that the billions of 
dollars’ worth of natural resources that 
they plan to give away are certainly quite 
enough from one joint resolution. Let 
us not give away effective Federal flood 
control, improvement of navigation, irri- 
gation and power projects, just for good 
measure, or out of any expansion of any 
feeling of charity which may overcome 
us in connection with the joint resolu- 
tion. The time to deal with such weak- 
nesses of the joint resolution is while it 
is under consideration. 

Mr. President, I recall that the back- 
ers of the Taft-Hartley Act promised 
speedy rectification, by way of amend- 
ment, of its proved abuses. However, 
that was 7 years ago; and since then, 
only one amendment has been made, 
namely, that which was made by Senate 
bill 1959, in 1951—and that, after enor- 
mous sums of money and manpower went 
down the drain for union security au- 
thorization elections, with little to show 
for them—let us not repeat that fiasco. 

SALT-WATER FISHERIES ENDANGERED 


Mr. President, some hours ago my good 
friend, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] raised a very important 
question about the effect the joint reso- 
lution might have on fisheries. I now 
shall answer his question. I say that our 
salt-water fisheries are endangered by 
this joint resolution. 

The majority report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 is a remarkable docu- 
ment—for what it does not say. 

Although it is 81 pages long, the com- 
mittee’s discussion of the merits is only 
9 pages long, and 3 of those pages are 
devoted to printing a copy of the joint 
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resolution. There is barely a discussion 
of the major provisions of this immensely 
important measure. There is practi- 
cally no discussion of the obvious and 
troublesome objections to it. I submit 
that there is a reason for this: The ob- 
jections cannot be answered. A prime 
example is the potential havoc of the 
joint resolution’s confirmation of State 
“boundaries” beyond the limits of the 
territorial waters claimed by the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I would add that the 
breakdown on this point is to be found 
in the minority views, at pages 31 to 33. 


I now ask unanimous consent to have ° 


that portion of the minority views 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the minority views were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Legislation proposing to convey offshore 
oil resources to the several States by quit- 
claiming all rights within so-called historic 
boundaries constitutes a multiple threat to 
the United States fishing industry. 

The industry is dependent on fisheries in 
the high seas contiguous to foreign nations 
for more than half the value of its pro- 
duction, 


MILLIONS INVESTED IN UNITED STATES FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


In 1952 its offshore catch was valued at 
$325 million and in 1951 at $345 million. 

Processing, transportation, and marketing 
tripled these values to more than $1 billion 
annually, and gave employment not only to 
170,000 fishermen and 100,000 shore workers 
engaged in processing, but to some 300,000 
persons engaged in closely allied industries 
such as boatbuilding, net making, manu- 
facture of processing equipment and con- 
tainers, and other operations directly related 
to the fishing industry. 

Estimates of those employed in the trans- 
portation and marketing of fisheries and 
products of which the greater part are ob- 
tained from seas adjacent to foreign nations, 
are given in an article by Albert M. Day, 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
published in the 1951 annual review number 
of the Fishing Gazette. He said: 

“About a million people—or as many as 
live in a city the size of Baltimore or Cleve- 
land—are directly dependent to some degree 
on our fishery resources if we include the 
families of fishermen and shore workers.” 

It is these people and their livelihood that 
the proposed quitclaim or conveyance bill 
would imperil. Many of them are inde- 
pendent fishermen. Others are employed by 
small operators. 

The 1950 catch was made from 10,500 fish- 
ing vessels of 5 net tons and over, 48,000 
motorboats and 34,000 other boats. 

Valuation of the aggregate of the com- 
mercial fishery resources in 1950 has been 
estimated as follows: 


To fishermen and boatown- 


OES aire E N ERER $6, 843, 750, 000 
To manufacturers and proc- 
CROCE E EA AREER 1, 690, 225, 000 
To wholesalers of fishery 
Prodi 5. no cee nman 1, 296, 535, 000 
To retailers of fishery prod- 
pie Bes he ET aes E 2, 238, 546, 000 
Total value.......... 12, 069, 056, 000 


Our Government must insist on the rights 
of United States fishermen to follow the tra- 
ditional practice of obtaining fish or crusta- 
ceans from the high seas beyond the 3-mile 
zone wherever they may find them. 

But such insistence will be difficult and 
final results uncertain if the Congress ex- 
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tends the territorial waters of 3 States to 
1044 miles seaward beyond the low-tide line. 
How can our diplomats with good grace 
argue for adherence to the 3-mile limit by 
other nations while bound to a 101,-mile 
Tule in waters adjacent to several American 
States? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
add to this the breakdown of the value 
of the Pacific Coast States fisheries catch 
for 1950. 
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Its value to Oregon was $7,150,952; to 
Washington, $19,070,491; and to Cali- 
fornia, $107,826,555, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a table from the Department 
of Interior's 1950 annual summary. The 
table is entitled “Pacific Coast States 
Fisheries, Summary of Catch, 1950.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Pacific Coast States fisheries, summary of catch, 1950 


Washington Oregon California Total 
Product 
Pounds Value Pounds | Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
a ee 105, 153, 700/$16, 192, 013 50, 813, 600) $6, 136, 341) 1, 317, 825, 100/$79, 249, 368) 1, 473, oda 577, 722 
Shelifish, C n ESEE 13, 541, 000| 2,878, 478| 7, 442, 200| 1,014,611) 20,473, 800| 2, 355,744) 41, 457,000] 6, 248, 833 
Totla 118, 694, 700| 19, 070, 491/58, 255, 800| 7, 150, 952/1, 338, 298, 900) 81, 605, 112/1, 515, 249, 400| 107, 826, 555 


Mr. MORSE. Where do these fish 
come from and what nations can inter- 
fere with United States fishermen? The 
answer is contained in the statement 
made by W. M. Chapman, Special Assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of State, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Fisheries of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries on May 25, 1950— 
page 11: 

The fish populations— 


Mr. President, I may digress for a 
moment merely to say that I have been 
wanting to reduce the waistline a little 
bit, and I can tell by the looseness of the 
belt that I have succeeded. I feel better 
already. I suppose there are easier ways 
of doing it; I do not know. But this one 
works, and I suppose that is the test. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does my 
distinguished friend from Oregon realize 
that he has now spoken more than 18 
hours? 

Mr. MORSE. Has it been that long? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
Senator ‘has established an all-time 
record for continuous speaking. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am not 
interested in a record. I am interested 
in fighting the pending measure, because 
I think it is in the public interest to fight 
it. The only record I am interested in 
establishing in this debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a record which shows that the 
pending measure is not in the public in- 
terest. That is the record I am inter- 
ested in making, and this little band of 
liberals is going to make that record. I 
do not know how many weeks it is going 
to require for us to make it, but we are 
going to make it. 

We stand ready at any time to lay the 
pending legislation aside for the purpose 
of permitting consideration of emergency 
legislation now on the calendar of the 
Senate, to be taken up again when we get 
through with the emergency legislation, 
with exactly the same parliamentary 
status as that in which we now find it, 
and with every speech already made 
counting against the speakers, thereby 


showing our good faith in putting 
squarely on the majority the responsi- 
bility for delaying the emergency legis- 
lation. But we are not going to stop this 
debate until we have made a record on 
the merits of the position we hold. We 
have not yet made that record. We are 
not going to stop this debate until we are 
satisfied that we, at least, have given the 
people of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to open their eyes to what is at 
stake for them. We are not going to 
stop this debate until we make a record 
that will make perfectly clear to the 
Eisenhower administration that this is 
not the last fight it will have on its hands 
if it continues a program that seeks to 
give away precious natural resources 
which belong to all the people. 

I am sorry, at this early hour, to be so 
emphatic about this, Mr. President, but 
that is the way I feel about it. The ma- 
jority in this body might just as well rec- 
ognize that this little band of liberals 
feels very deeply about the subject. We 
do not intend to go down to defeat easily. 
We do not intend to let the pending 
measure be put ahead of emergency leg- 
islation, to be used as a weapon to whip- 
lash us into an early vote, when we are 
perfectly willing to lay it aside at any 
time for the purpose of considering 
emergency legislation. 

No, Mr. President, we do not intend to 
quit. We will be defeated probably on 
the vote, but we do not intend to quit. I 
may say it is our sincere belief that we 
are fighting to protect the record of the 
greatest conservationists in the history 
of our country. We are fighting in our 
feeble way the battle of George Norris. 
We are fighting the battle of old Bob La 
Follette, of Gifford Pinchot, of William 
Howard Taft, and of Teddy Roosevelt, 
great leaders and statesmen who recog- 
nized the importance of preserving and 
conserving the natural resources of our 
country for the people—for all the peo- 
ple, not merely for some people within a 
few States. That is the issue, and I have 
never in all my public life felt more de- 
termined to carry on a fight than I do 
now. 

I meant every word I said earlier in my 
speech in regard to my opposition to an 
ultimate filibuster. I will not be a party 
to that. But Iam going to use the tech- 
niques of prolonged debate, which are 
the techniques of a filibuster, short of an 
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ultimate filibuster, taking every hour and 
every day of time that we in this little 
band of liberals think it necessary to 
take in order to dramatize and empha- 
size and focus attention on what we con- 
sider to be the unwise provisions of the 
pending measure, and the undesirability 
of the measure in its totality. 

Returning to the testimony of Mr. 
Chapman, Special Assistant to the Un- 
der Secretary of State, before the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, on May 25, 1950, set forth at 
page 11 of his testimony, I shall read, in 
order to make manifest if I can the re- 
lationship and the dangers of the pend- 
ing measure as we see them and as we 
believe them to exist, to the fish indus- 
try. Mr. Chapman said: 

The fish populations which provide the 
raw material for four-fifths or more of the 
fishing industry now active in the United 
States either inhabit the high seas of the 
world or move back and forth between the 
high seas and the marginal seas of the con- 
tiguous countries. 

The tuna fishery has become the most 
valuable marine fishery of the United States. 
nine-tenths of its yield comes from areas of 
the high seas which are contiguous to the 
10 American Republics south of San Diego 
on the Pacific coast. The fishery is still ina 
rapid state of expansion both volumewise 
and geographically. Nearly all sources of 
further expansion lie in the high seas off the 
coasts of other countries both in the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

The great fisheries that have been prose- 
cuted by New Englanders for 300 years lie for 
the most part in the high seas contiguous to 
the coast of Canada. All expansion that is 
anticipated lies in the direction of being 
farther and farther from our coasts, north- 
ward and eastward around the corner of 
Newfoundland and up Davis Strait past 
Greenland and Labrador. 

In the Pacific Northwest we have valuable 
fisheries for salmon, halibut, various ground 
fish, albacore, and other fishes in the high 
seas contiguous to British Columbia. Our 
Pacific fisheries are expanding outward into 
the multitudinous islands of Oceania, which 
are under the jurisdiction of many nations. 


That is the testimony of Mr. Chapman 
on the trend in fisheries. 

Mr. President, I am as much con- 
cerned for the welfare of my State as 
other Members of the Senate are con- 
cerned for the welfare of their States. 
I cannot see that in principle or in any 
particular Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would redound to the benefit of my 
State, its neighbors, or a majority of the 
States. The fisheries issue is a striking 
case in point of the threat of this 
measure to our natural resources. 

THE THREAT TO OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


There are some 55 lawyers in the 
Senate. Each has a deep feeling for the 
value of precedents. And this affection 
for precedents is shared by their breth- 
ren. 

Isee the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 as the Landmark Case—albeit a 
submerged one—which will be cited 
again and again with fervor by those who 
would turn loose the private interests 
who would despoil our vast natural re- 
sources. This submerged land measure 
will be the reef against which conserva- 
tion will be driven by the forces of reac- 
tion—with prize crews awaiting the sig- 
nal to come for the booty, 
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Exhibit 1: The 1953 report of the 
California Senate Interim Committee on 
Tidelands. I quote from the letter of 
transmittal—page 5: 

Oil has been smeared in the eyes of the 
American people to the extent that many be- 
lieve this is just an oil fight by greedy inter- 
ests which have no regard for the public 
welfare. Certainly, oil is involved. Its dis- 
covery in fabulous quantities in California’s 
submerged lands touched off the Federal at- 
tempts to seize those lands. É 

But the real issues far transcend in im- 
portance the dollar value of tidelands oil. At 
stake are the ownership of all natural re- 
sources throughout the Nation, 


Listen to that, Mr. President. 

But the real issues far transcend in im- 
portance the dollar value of tidelands oil. 
At stake is the ownership of all natural re- 
sources throughout the Nation. 


What more is wanted to support this 
argument of mine that the pending 
measure is a threat to our natural re- 
sources? Here is an interim committee 
of the California State Legislature which 
says: 

Oil is inyolyed, but it is by far the smaller 
treasure involved. 


This, says the committee, in effect— 
and I say this is a fair interpretation of 
the language of the committee just 
quoted—is the beginning, not the end. 
This is the beginning of a fight to take 
over the natural resources of the coun- 
try by special interests. Look at the 
language again, Mr. President. The 
committee says—and it is a strong sub- 
merged lands proponent committee: 

But the real issues far transcend in im- 
portance the dollar value of tidelands oil. 
At stake is the ownership of all natural re- 
sources throughout the Nation. 


Will the passage of the joint resolution 
establish a precedent? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even before we get the precedent 
established in the form of legislation 
there is an interim committee of a 
coastal State legislature telling us what 
the fight is all about. If this precedent 
is established in the law of our country, 
in my judgment, we are on our way to 
one of the most powerful drives ever 
made by selfish interests to take over 
the natural resources of the Nation for 
private gain. That is why we are fight- 
ing this proposed legislation. ‘That is 
one of the main reasons why this little 
band of liberals is fighting it. We think 
the battle lines are formed. We think 
the orders to do battle have been issued, 
and I repeat, Mr. President, we are going 
to fight to stop, if we can, any such ob- 
jective as that which is expressed by 
the interim committee of the California 
Legislature in the report from which I 
have just quoted. We are going to fight 
the proposal. “At stake is the ownership 
of all natural resources throughout the 
Nation.” We know where that owner- 
ship rests and vests, and we intend to 
leave it there. We are not going to let 
it be changed. We are not going to per- 
mit it to be taken away from the people 
of the United States who are the right- 
ful owners of it. We are-not going to 
take this great treasury of natural re- 
sources from future generations of 
American boys and girls. We are going 
to leave it for them. It is our duty to 
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leave it as trustees of this natural wealth 
during our generation. 

Do you know who is going to help us, 
Mr. President? The preponderant ma- 
jority of the American people, once they 
come to understand the issues. Why, 
Mr. President, read to any American 
audience, even in California, any such 
suggestion as the interim committee of 
the California Legislature made, and 
then say to that audience, “Do you want 
that to be the issue? Do you people 
really want to have the ownership of all 
our natural resources throughout the 
Nation transferred to selfish private in- 


' terests?” 


They will shout a resounding “No.” 
They will not go for it. 

Again I say, and respectfully, Mr. 
President, that I think the pattern of this 
administration has been taking shape— 
in public housing, in the increase in the 
interest rate, in the freeze and cutback 
in REA funds, in the proposed elimina- 
tion of all new starts on reclamation 
projects, in the withdrawal of the oppo- 
sition of the Department of Agriculture 
to the Idaho Power Co.’s proposal to 
usurp the site of the Hells Canyon Dam. 
and in the not-too-distant rumblings of 
proposals to turn over dams to the pri- 
vate utilities and to turn over the public 
lands. 

These threats will take more and more 
palpable form. We leave unsettled the 
fate of the Continental Shelf. The next 
attack may very well be upon Federal 
control of that area. 


There are other precedents which I 
prefer. 

In 1837, another giveaway was pro- 
posed. The Congressional Globe of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1837, page 164, tells the story. 
As Senators know, the reports at that 
time were not verbatim, but were concise 
paraphrases of the important parts of 
the debate. Listen to what history hands 
down to us about that debate: 


Mr. Calhoun, after some remarks, said he 
was satisfied that the time had now arrived 
when it would be better to surrender to the 
new States the lands which lie in them. This 
would be better for the new States, as well 
as the old. 

He then submitted an amendment, provid- 
ing that the public lands remaining unsold, 
shall be ceded to the States in which they 
lie—the States to be at the expense of the 
surveys, and of extinguishing the Indian title, 
and to relinquish the 5 percent, now reserved 
for them for internal improvements—the 
States to be restricted from selling the lands 
for less than $1.25 per acre till the year 1841, 
after which they are permitted to reduce the 
price by a gradual process for 20 years. 
Thirty-three and one-third percent of the 
gross amount of the sales is to be paid by the 
States to the Government. The President 
shall close the land offices, and the commis- 
sioners of the land offices shall cease in each 
State as soon as it shall notify the Govern- 
ment of its acceptance of the terms of this 
act. 

Some other conditions and restrictions are 
imposed, not recollected by the reporter. 

Mr. Benton said he should object to make 
any new arrangement as regarded the new 
States to extend over 20 or 30 years, because 
we were on the eve of a new census. It was 
highly improvident for the ney States to do 
so, taking into consideration all the other 
circumstances connected with the subject. 

Mr. Buchanan remarked that he had 
heard a great deal upon that floor about 
bribing the people with their own money. 
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Such arguments had been reiterated again 
and again. They had, however, not produced 
much effect upon his mind. But upon the 
same principle these remarks had been for- 
merly made, and without intending to make 
any personal matter of this with the Senator 
from South Carolina, he must say that this 
was a most splendid bribe. It gave all our 
lands, without fee, or without price, to the 
Western States; and the only restriction upon 
those States were that they should not 
bring all the lands into the market at once. 

Now, he had one objection to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina. He believed it was the first time 
that such a proposition had been made upon 
either floor of Congress; and he solemnly did 
protest against the principle that Congress 
had any right, either in equity or justice, to 
give away that property to any individuals 
or States whatsoever. This land was ac- 
quired by the common blood and treasure 
of the country. So far as respected the land 
ceded by the State of Virginia, it belonged to 
the respective States. It is theirs, not ours, 
and we had no more right to give it away than 
we should have to give away the property of 
our own constituents. Congress had a right 
to legislate for its government and security; 
but they had no right to give it to the citi- 
zens of the new States; no more right than 
they would have to put their hands into the 
Treasury of the United States. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the amendment would not 
obtain the sanction of any considerable por- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. 


Mr. President, there followed more 
expressions of attitude by Mr. Black, Mr. 
King, and Mr. Walker on this precedent. 
I ask unanimous consent to have their 
remarks printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Black did not feel willing to vote for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina at this time, but there 
was nothing incompatible with the bill al- 
ready debated, why this amendment should 
not hereafter assume the shape of a bill. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, regarded the amend- 
ment as infinitely better than the bill. 

Mr. Walker hailed with great pleasure the 
proposition of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. It proposed to disenthrall the people 
of the Western States from the abject atti- 
tude in which they were placed in regard 
to the general government. The effect of it 
was to place them at no remote period on 
the same footing as any of the other States 
of this Union. Whilst he was willing to sup- 
port the bill under consideration, he should 
not withhold expressing his opinion, which 
jwas due alike to himself and his constitu- 
ents, that, although he should vote most 
cheerfully for the bill reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands, yet he infinitely 
preferred the bill of the Senator from South 
Carolina. And, if there was a prospect of 
that bill becoming a law, he would give it 
his hearty support. He cared not whether 
a measure came from a political friend or foe, 
he was inclined to do him justice. He would 
return his thanks to the honorable Senator 
in the name of the people of the West. He 
hoped there was a majority favorable to the 
amendment; and if not, he should vote for 
the bill under consideration. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, following 
that discussion, the report continued: 

Mr. Linn would be sorry should there be a 
majority in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment, instead of the bill immediately under 
consideration. Under present circumstances, 
he could not vote for the amendment, and 
was willing to take the bill as = was, as the 
best he could get, 
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Mr. Sevier approved of the amendment, 
preferring it to the bill, but was at this time, 
afraid to vote for it, lest it should endanger 
the bill. 

After a few words from Messrs. Benton, 
Sevier, Linn, and Norvell. Mr. Calhoun’s 
amendment was rejected, by the following 
vote: 

Yeas: Messrs. Calhoun, King of Georgia, 
Moore, Morris, Robinson, Sevier, and 
White—7. 

Nays: Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Cuthbert, Ewing of Ohio, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, 
Linn, Lyon, Moore, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Page, Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Southard, 
Strange, Swift, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall, and 
Wright—28. 


That is a pretty good precedent. It 
was a long time ago, back in 1837. That 
giveaway program was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I have a few words to 
say about what Senate Joint Resolution 
13 will cost 45 States. Of course, at this 
stage the figure is bound to be uncertain, 
because much will depend on the amount 
of oil that is discovered which is not now 
known to exist. But we have some fairly 
good data, some reliable information, 
and some pretty good estimates on the 
matter. The Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer] yesterday afternoon, at 
some length, through questioning me, 
placed in the REcorp what I thought was 
some very helpful material on the ques- 
tion of what the States are going to lose 
if the pending joint resolution should be 
passed. 

I want to discuss it from this stand- 
point. 

WHAT SENATE JOIN RESOLUTION 13 WILL COST 
THE 45 STATES 


During the campaign and since the 
election there has been much solemn talk 
of cutting Federal taxes, reducing the 
enormous Federal debt and relieving the 
people of the tremendous costs of defense. 

Since January 20, administration 
spokesmen have put that program into 
low gear. And I do not quarrel with the 
necessity of meeting international and 
defense obligations and expenditures and 
attempting to balance the budget before 
tax relief, although I insist that we ought 
to be very insistent on the elimination 
of waste in all operations of the military, 
and elsewhere in the Government too, 
for that matter. I have argued that the 
increase in interest rates on large por- 
tions of the public debt would have the 
opposite effect—meanwhile bringing new 
riches to the country’s financial institu- 
tions. 

The Hill amendment is the most prac- 
tical and fairest method yet proposed for 
alleviating the ponderous burden of de- 
fense expenditures. It would apply 
Federal revenues from oil and other min- 
erals to defraying urgent defense ex- 
penditures as determined by Congress, 
Here, indeed, is a magnificent possibil- 
ity for paying for a portion of defense, 
thereby liberating other funds for debt 
reduction or other purposes and even tax 
relief. 

The moneys available would be enor- 
mous. The Senate has already been 
presented with the varying estimates of 
mineral wealth and potential Federal 
revenue. These vast sums would come 
to the United States only after the 
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kroep States received handsome royal- 
es. 

A conservative estimate places the to- 
tal loss to the States at some $50 billion. 
The actual amount might prove to be 
double or more as the extent of sub- 
merged minerals is uncovered. 

I salute the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. HILL] for his proposal to devote 
oil, gas, and mineral revenues to grants- 
in-aid of education after the abatement 
of the defense emergency. It is imagi- 
native, statesmanlike, and democratic. 
It would invest the wealth of our natu- 
ral resources in our Nation’s human 
resources. 

That, indeed, is a measure worthy of 
the Congress of the United States. 

My own State of Oregon would benefit 
with aid of some $80 million a year. We 
rien use that money to excellent advan- 

e. 

Can we afford not to preserve our off- 
shore mineral wealth for defense and 
proper conservation? 

Can we afford not to use such mineral 
revenues for defense and possible debt 
and tax reduction? 

Can we afford not to invest this wealth 
in our children? 

I cannot find any answer but “No.” “ 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article entitled “The Coming Breakdown 
of American Education,” written by Earl 
James McGrath, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, and pub- 
lished in Parents’ Magazine for. Janu- 
ary 1953. The article deals with the 
Hill amendment. It is a great state- 
ment from the point of view of the pro- 
ponents of the Hill amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMING BREAKDOWN OF AMERICAN 

EDUCATION 
(By Earl James McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education) 

American education is headed for Kaas 
ter unless something is done about school 
buildings and the teacher shortage. I write 
of the “coming breakdown” in the hope that 
an awakened citizenry will act to make my 
prophecy invalid; but I write in the cer- 
tainty that unless adequate corrective action 
is taken, there will be a breakdown of our 
public schools in the immediate future, 

It was the great educator, Horace Mann, 
who said that in an age of remarkable inven- 
tion the free public school was the greatest 
discovery of man, The people of the United 
States may take pride in their educational 
systems. There is no question but that the 
strength, vigor, productivity, well-being, and 
intellectual and spiritual stature of the Na- 
tion have been greatly enhanced because 
educational opportunity has constantly 
been increased throughout our history. We 
are now at the point where 98 out of 100 
children of elementary-school age are en- 
rolled in school. About 3 out of every 4 of 
our youth enter high school, and about 2 out 
of 4 graduate from high school, Nearly 1 of 
every 5 continues his education beyond high 
school, and college graduations proceed at 
more than double the rate of any other na- 
tion in the world. It is a record for which, 
on the whole, we can be proud, 

Yet our achievement is itself the source of 
acute embarrassment. Simply because we 
have recognized the necessity of educational 
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opportunity for all, a necessity both for in- 
dividuals and for the country, we have as- 
sumed an obligation much greater than we 
have as yet successfully discharged. 

We have failed to provide the facilities and 
teachers and money necessary to carry out 
our expressed intent. Our educational in- 
vestment in each boy and girl actually 
‘dropped by $6 last year. The Nation must 
now choose 1 of 3 courses of action: (1) We 
can abandon our democratic educational sys- 
tems and restrict educational opportunity to 
the fortunate few; (2) we can cavalierly per- 
mit the present gap between our professional 
ideals and our actual practice to widen to 
the point of a complete breakdown of the 
schools; or (3) we can take the necessary 
prompt and vigorous steps to bring practice 
into conformity with our democratic ideals 
and heritage. I hold that only the third of 
these alternatives is tenable and worthy of 
the American people. 

Look at the facts on school buildings. The 
need for schoolhouse construction today is 
without precedent in the history of this Na- 
tion. During the great depression of the 
1930's school construction was reduced to a 
fraction of its normal level, and during the 
years of World War II it came almost to a 
standstill. The accumulated backlog of con- 
struction needs is estimated at somewhere 
around 252,000 classrooms with their asso- 
ciated facilities. Add to that the further 
fact that at least 250,000 classrooms now be- 
ing used by this Nation's children need to be 
replaced because they are dangerous, obso- 
lete, or obsolescent. 

To the foregoing facts about the backlog 
and the deterioration of buildings must be 
added the phenomenal population increase 
of recent years. The public elementary and 
secondary schools, which enrolled 26,259,000 
children in 1950-51, will enroll an estimated 
32,251,000 in 1957-58. The tide of babies 
born during the war has already engulfed 
the lower grades of the elementary schools. 
It will moye on, right up through the later 
grades and the high schools, to increase the 
public school enrollment by roughly one- 
fourth during the next 7 years. Nearly 
a quarter of a million classrooms and their 
supplementary facilities will be required 
merely to house the increased school popula- 
tion. Add this to the accumulated backlog 
and to the need for replacements and you 
have a grand total need of 600,000 classrooms 
which should be provided by 1957-58. 

What happens if we do not meet this need? 
In‘ that case, we condemn an increasing 
number of our children to go to school on 
double shifts or triple shifts, as 3 out of 5 
“acceptable” classrooms are already over- 
crowded. We continue to put our children 
in buildings unsuitable for use; 1 out of 
every 6 school buildings now in use is more 
than 50 years old. Pupils will not be safe 
from fire, for 1 out of every 3 pupils is now 
housed in a building not rated acceptable 
as regards fire safety. If we do not meet the 
need for school construction, we treat our 
children with reckless disregard. 

The second grave threat to our schools Is 
the alarming shortage of fully qualified 
teachers. Our schools employ the services of 
the country’s largest professional group— 
more than one million persons. It takes a 
lot of new recruits each year just to replace 
those who leave the profession through res- 
ignation and death. Conservative estimates 
of the annual need merely to maintain nor- 
mal ratios between supply and demand of 
teachers put the, figure at about 95,000. In 
addition, the number of children to be 
taught swells each year, as I have pointed 
out, and by the end of the decade the nor- 
mal needs for replacement of public school 
teachers will be 110,000 per year. 

But what are we actually doing to produce 
this required number of teachers? At the 
high-school level, with the exception of a 
few fields, we are doing well enough. A 
few years from now, as the population in- 
crease hits the high schools, there may be 
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a different story. For the elementary schools, 
the number of qualified teachers now avail- 
able annually is only one-third of the num- 
ber needed. The result is either the em- 
ployment of a poorly qualified or unqualified 
teacher on an emergency certification, or the 
doubling up of classes and the gross over- 
loading of teachers. 

Moreover, the preponderance of emergency 
certifications issued of necessity to poorly 
qualified persons are issued for teachers in 
our rural schools. It is too great a compli- 
ment to the sons and daughters of the farms 
to say that they can be educated just as well 
as city children, with less able teachers. 
And it is an inexcusable lack of concern for 
all America's children which permits city 
dwellers to rest complacent in the face of 
these facts, if for no other reason than that 
the rural areas continue to be the great res- 
ervoir of population out of which the cities 
of this country grow. 

What stands in the way of our getting 
an adequate number of qualified teachers 
for the Nation's schools? Of first importance 
is the low level of teachers’ salaries. Teach- 
ers’ salaries have steadily failed to reflect 
adequately the increase in standards re- 
quired for entrance into the teaching pro- 
fession. They have not increased sufficient- 
ly to keep pace with the rising standards of 
living of other large segments of the popu- 
lation. Employment opportunities in other 
fields are today much richer, especially for 
women. With employment at an all-time 
peak level, industry and other professions are 
able to bid for the services of able young 
people—but relatively speaking, what has 
education to offer? To be sure, education 
offers one inducement few other professions 
can offer: an opportunity to invest one’s life 
in the future of people. Even though many 
select the teaching profession because it is 
an effective form of service—actually I would 
say, because of that fact—we must remem- 
ber that of all who are in the profession it 
is also a means of livelihood. -If the living 
offered is continually scaled downward, 
fewer will choose the profession. 

We could meet the teacher shortage very 
simply if we wanted to. All that is neces- 
sary is to induce 1 out of every 10 high-school 
graduates to decide to become teachers and 
to do this for the next 10 years. But this 
will take a bit of doing. It will mean an 
active selective recruitment program in all 
the high schools during the senior year and 
even earlier. It will mean an intelligent use 
of vocational diagnosis and guidance. Above 
all, it will mean a willingness on the part of 
taxpayers and school boards to pay teachers 
a full living wage. If and when these things 
are done, we parents and citizens will have 
the right to demand that the children of 
the Nation get a good education. Until 
we are ready to pay, for it, we have no right 
to ask for it. 

Paying with dollars will not be the whole 
story, however. In some communities the 
strictures placed on the personal and social 
lives of the elementary and high-school 
teachers are sufficient to drive all but the 
timid and the incompetent out of the pro- 
fession into some other occupation. In some 
school systems the administrative methods 
in use are such as to discourage the good 
teacher and curb her natural enthusiasm and 
zeal. In a growing number of situations 
the overloading of teachers has become so 
serious that they can no longer “take it.” 

The threatened breakdown in American 
education calls for the wisest and fullest 
cooperation between local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies” Because of the tremendous 
inequalities in per capita income and per 
capita wealth as between various parts of 
the Nation, we are not going to be able to 
provide adequate educational opportunity 
for every child without some means of equal- 
izing the load as between the States, in pre- 
cisely the same way that it is now equalized 
within most of the States. The present bot- 
tleneck is not scarce materials but scarce 
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dollars for school construction. After the 
school districts have done all they can, to the 
limits of bonded indebtedness legally or 
economically permissible, Federal aid for 
school construction appears to be a necessity. 
Such Federal aid to the States should, of 
course, support rather than replace local 
initiative and responsibility. 

And remember this: the children cannot 
wait. They cannot be put into educational 
coldstorage “for the duration” and then later 
put into some sort of educational hothouse 
for forced growth. They will get their edu- 
cation now, when they need it, as they are 
growing up, or they will not get it at all. 
The acid test of a democracy is its solicitude 
for the weak, the defenseless, the young. 
The hope of the Nation marches forward on 
the feet of little children. 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, briefly 
to summarize this part of my speech 
dealing with the question of the joint 
resolution, I have tried, in the few hours 
I have discussed this question, to point 
out, in the first place, that this little 
band of liberals has taken the posi- 
tion that a prolonged debate is neces- 
sary in order to focus public attention 
on the great dangers that we see in- 
herent in this measure so far as the 
people's heritage in the natural resources 
of this country is concerned. 

I speak only for myself, and not for 
the little band of liberals, because there 
is a varying point of view, singular to 
each man, depending upon what he 
thinks is involved in this debate and 
the technique which is being used. 

I have said, speaking only for mty- 
self, that I wished publicly to state that 
in my judgment the course of action 
we are following involves the use of 
filibuster tactics in connection with the 
prolonged debate, but that we are using 
them, and I am participating in their 
use, only for the limited purposes which 
I have stated in my remarks, and not 
for the purpose of seeking to prevent 
a vote from ever occurring on the joint 
resolution. I am opposed to that kind 
of filibuster. I will not be a party to that 
kind of filibuster, although, as the REC- 
ORD will show, I did discuss for a while 
yesterday afternoon the position taken 
by some, that perhaps by way of poetic 
justice a case might be made, and a 
reconciliation of that case with the con- 
science of those opposed to filibusters 
might conceivably be made, in order to 
teach the proponents of filibusters in 
the Senate that the medicine is just as 
bitter when they have to swallow it as 
when we have to swallow it, as we have 
so frequently done in the past when 
those of us opposing filibusters have 
made a fight on the floor of the Senate 
for the passage of human rights legis- 
lation. 

I said in that part of my speech that 
if I could be convinced, if it could be 
shown that even making a fight for a 
so-called ultimate filibuster might make 
it possible for us to get an antifilibus- 
ter resolution on the floor of the Senate 
and pass it, perhaps something could 
be said for making that kind of fight, 
But I then made clear in my speech, 
I hope, that I did not think there was 
any chance in this session of Congress, 
at least, of getting an antifilibuster reso- 
lution passed, and therefore, as I said 
in my colloquy with the great Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], I was talk-' 
ing about the matter of the use of the 
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ultimate filibuster as a bit of poetic 
justice, just to illustrate hypothetically 
what might or could really happen if 
this little band of liberals once made 
up their minds that they were going 
to participate in that kind of filibuster. 
I think we could put on quite a filibus- 
ter. I think we are demonstrating in 
the course of this debate that we could. 
I think this little band of liberals, if 
they wanted to, could tie up the Senate 
for months. But I would not want to 
do it merely for the purpose of stopping 
a final vote on the joint resolution, be- 
cause I do not think that would be 
proper. 

I would consider it, somewhat aca- 
demically, and at least discuss the pros 
and cons in conference with my liberal 
friends, if I could be convinced that we 
actually might through such strategy 
. sO arouse the Senate that it would be 
willing to come to grips with the prob- 
lem of forever ending filibusters in the 
Senate by the adoption of some such res- 
olution as the Morse antifilibuster reso- 
lution or the Lehman resolution. 

But the tenor, the burden, of my re- 
marks on this filibuster matter was to 
the end that we had decided to follow 
this course of action of prolonged de- 
bate in the Senate because we were dis- 
turbed about the fact that the press, by 
and large, had given thunders of silence 
to the merits and demerits of the issue 
before the Senate in the form of the joint 
resolution. 

We were very much concerned about 
what we felt was either a surrender to 
or a conspiracy with the big interests of 
the country to take what we think is a 
very unwise position on the whole prob- 
lem of natural resources, of which the 
joint resolution is only a small part, as 
indicated by the interim committee of 
the California Legislature in its report, 
from which I read at page 5. 

So we said, with that attitude on the 
part of the press, and with the people, 
therefore, shut off from a reasonable re- 
porting of the arguments actually being 
presented in the Senate, both for and 
against the resolution, something had to 
be done to dramatize the situation and 
focus attention on it, thus putting the 
newspapers in a position where they 
could not very well afford to ignore it 
and meet the competition of the radio 
and television forces in the country. 

Although some of my colleagues, as I 
said earlier in my speech, are a little bit 
more encouraged than I am about the 
result today with respect to the effect of 
the so-called educational program of 
public opinion through this long debate, 
Iam not too encouraged about it. How- 
ever, I had to agree, it seems to me, that 
my colleagues were right when they said 
it was worth a try. We tried, and are 
still trying, and will try some more. 
Then I also tried to point out in this 
discussion that the use of the filibuster 
technique, as a part of the technique 
of conducting this prolonged debate, was 
a necessary strategy for us to adopt, as 
serving notice on the administration 
that we are not going to accept without 
a fight—and a tough fight—any further 
proposals which encroach upon the nat- 
ural resources of the people of the 
United States, 
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Then you will recall, Mr. President, I 
also, in the course of a part of my speech, 
pointed out that we did not think it was 
very fair to put the joint resolution on 
the calendar, ahead of emergency leg- 
islation, and use its position on the cal- 
endar as a parliamentary device and 
stratagem to force us into an early vote 
on the joint resolution, on the basis of 
the argument that if we did not vote on 
it the emergency legislation would die, 
because of the expiration date at the 
end of this month, 

We countered, as the Recorp shows, 
with an offer, both in writing and many 
times orally, to the majority leadership 
of this body, that we were willing to lay 
aside the joint resolution for the con- 
sideration of any emergency legislation, 
with the understanding that the parlia- 
mentary status of the joint resolution 
would be identical with its status at 
the time any agreement was entered in- 
to to lay aside the bill and take up the 
emergency legislation. 

As the Recorp will show, I said in that 
particular part of my speech, we thought 
it was fair, and we thought if we could 
only get it across to the American peo- 
ple, and they could be informed of that 
offer of this little band of liberals, 
standing up against great odds in the 
Senate and making this fight for what 
we think is the people’s interest in the 
joint resolution, the American people 
would approve. 

That is what we think. I would be less 
than honest if I did not say, in behalf 
of this little group of liberals, as I have 
been attending their meetings and as we 
talked this up and down and from every 
angle, that we are very much disap- 
pointed that our offer to join in laying 
aside the joint resolution for such time 
as is needed to dispose of emergency leg- 
islation, and then to resume its consid- 
eration on the basis of the parliamentary 
status which existed at the time of its 
being laid aside, was not accepted by 
the majority leadership. 


* We want to be kind about it, and we 


want to be respectful about it, and we 
want to be highly professional about it, 
and state our position with complete dig- 
nity. We are saying, each of us—and I 
think with justification—that the re- 
sponsibility for the death of any emer- 
gency legislation on the calendar of the 
Senate, because of any debate on the 
joint resolution, is the responsibility of 
the majority leadership of the Senate. 
That is our position. That is the posi- 
tion I think the American people will 
agree to once they come to know the 
facts in the RECORD. 

In behalf of my colleagues in this little 
band of liberals, I say it is our unani- 
mous opinion, as we have expressed it in 
our conferences, that we are suspicious, 
but we do not want to do anyone any 
injustice. But we state the fact, and 
the fact is our suspicion, that the major- 
ity of the Senate does not want to pass 
most of the emergency legislation, and 
that they are welcoming an opportunity 
to let it die on the calendar. They 
think—I believe wrongly—that if it dies 
on the calendar letters will come in from 
the congested areas of America, where 
rent control ought to remain on the 


books, and they will be able to say, “Oh, 
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don’t blame us. Don’t blame us. Don’t 
blame us. Blame the fellows who de- 
bated submerged lands at such great 
length, and let the emergency legisla- 
tion die on the calendar.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, we know that strategy, too. How- 
ever, I think the American people will see 
through it. They will see that the 
measure which the majority leadership 
insisted had to be passed was not an 
emergency measure at all, but was a 
measure which could be passed upon and 
voted upon 2 weeks from today, just as 
wellas today. The American people will 
understand that it is the majority lead- 
ership—not the little band of liberals— 
that is responsible for the emergency 
measure not being called up, because all 
the majority leadership had to do—it 
was simple, and all the rights of the 
majority leadership would be protected, 
and the majority would be in exactly the 
same parliamentary situation that they 
are in at 6:30 this morning—was simply 
to have the unfinished business tempo- 
rarily laid aside, and have the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the rent- 
control bill and the other emergency 
measures on the calendar, and get those 
measures behind us; and then say to the 
little band of liberals, “All right, you 
fellows; start talking.” It would be per- 
fectly fair to put us in that position. 
But, Mr, President, let me point out 
something which I think the majority 
leadership is overlooking. I think the 
best way for the majority leadership to 
obtain a unanimous-consent agreement 
regarding this matter—and yesterday I 
told the majority leader that I thought 
so, and I do think so, but I think it should 
be done on fair and reasonable terms—is 
for Senators to stop playing parliamen- 
tary tactics with the position of the joint 
resolution on the calendar, and stop 
taking the position that the majority 
leader has taken when he has stated 
that the joint resolution will not be tem- 
porarily laid aside. I suppose that the 
taking of such a position is one way to 
try to persuade Senators, but it is not 
a very successful way, for persuasion 
does not work that way. Usually one 
does not get very far with persuasion if 
he adopts a “take it or leave it” attitude. 
I do not wish to do the majority leader 
an injustice. He is not here to com- 
ment in reply to my comments, and I 
wish to be very careful not to do him 
an injustice. I am merely stating my 
view of the effect of the refusal of the 
majority leader to agree to have the 
unfinished business temporarily laid 
aside and to have the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the emergency 
measures. I am pointing out the effect 
which I think that attitude on the part 
of the majority leader is having in the 
Senate, and I am pointing out the effect 
which I believe that attitude will have 
in the country, once the country comes 
to understand the situation. I believe 
the people of the country are also rather 
firm believers in the rule of the play- 
ground, namely, fair play. i 
I say respectfully that I believe fair 
play requires that the joint resolution 
þe laid aside long enough to permit of 
the passage of the emergency measures. 
If that were done, I think all of us could 
relax about the problem which now con= 
fronts us, As I said earlier in my speech, 
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if we would just relax our neck muscles 
and if we would just be good natured 
about the matter, then, as mature men 
and women, we simply could not escape 
saying to one another, “All right; it has 
been a tough fight, and we think both 
sides have made their points as they see 
them. Let us proceed with the emer- 
gency measures, and let us have at least 
some agreement, in advance of laying 
aside the joint resolution, regarding a 
unanimous-consent agreement to have 
the votes taken on some of the amend- 
ments to the joint resolution, and pos- 
sibly on the joint resolution itself.” 

Speaking only for myself on this 
matter, as I spoke only for myself when 
I had a colloquy a few hours ago with 
the Senator from Ohio, let me say that 
I think some division of opinion will be 
found among the little band of liberals, 
in regard to how far they should go in 
making unanimous-consent agreements 
in advance of disposing of the emer- 
gency measures. There is no doubt that 
there is unanimity among us regarding 
the Anderson unanimous-consent pro- 
posal which was rejected by the Senate. 

However, in such a parliamentary sit- 
uation, more than once during my 8 
years of tenure in the Senate I have seen 
a parliamentary proposal rejected; and 
then a few days later, or even a day or 
two later, I have seen the same proposal 
or the principle of the same proposal 
adopted. 

So I do not think the defeat of the 
Anderson proposal the other day speaks 
with finality at all. The votes of a num- 
ber of Senators were recorded at that 
time, and a number of Senators ex- 
pressed their views as of that day. But 
many things have happened since then, 
and many more things will happen dur- 
ing this debate. 

In view of the part I have played in 
this debate, I believe I have at least some 
right to make a respectful suggestion to 
the majority leader. I think he should 
reconsider his position regarding what he 
will or will not do in connection with the 
proposal that the unfinished business be 
laid aside for a few days, until we can 
act on the emergency measures. 

I will help him, to the extent that I 
have any influence, to get as broad a 
unanimous-consent agreement as we 
can get regarding the amendments and 
if possible, regarding the joint resolu- 
tion itself, although I shall insist, of 
course, that a reasonable period of time 
be allowed Senators who have not 
spoken on the joint resolution, so as to 
permit them to make their record. Of 
course, in speaking on the joint resolu- 
tion, I had to work 2 speeches into 
1, because I knew the speech I am 
making now would be the last oppor- 
tunity I would have to speak on the 
pending amendment, for I am already 
speaking beyond the technical allow- 
ances of the rule, although this is really 
the first time I have spoken at any 
length on the amendment. 

So I do not think it would be very fair 
for me to make a drive for a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the joint 
resolution on a certain date, unless that 
certain date is reasonably far enough 
in advance so that all my colleagues who 
wish to make their record on the joint 
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resolution will have adequate time in 
which to do so. That is to say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe it would not be fair or 
ethical for me to say, “Now that I have 
made my record, let us obtain an agree- 
ment to vote on the joint resolution at 
a very early date.” 

I do not treat my colleagues that way, 
Mr. President. But I am in a position, 
where I will cooperate, as I told the 
majority leader I would cooperate. I 
will cooperate with him in getting as 
broad a unanimous-consent agreement 
to vote as I can get. I am sure we can 
cover the amendments if we cannot get 
an agreement to vote on the bill itself. 
I want to say that if we do not get as 
much as the majority leader would like 
to get, I would keep in mind another 
thing, namely, what happens to men 
under the strains, pressures, and stresses 
in the Senate following the passage of a 
little time. We are making good prog- 
ress in getting a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at an early date on 
the amendments. We may have to let 
the question of completing an agreement 
on voting on the bill go until after there 
is consideration of emergency legisla- 
tion. I think the majority leader would 
be very much surprised to find, and I 
think he would find, that after the 2 or 3 
or 4 days it is going to take to complete 
consideration of the emergency legisla- 
tion, there will be an increased willing- 
ness on the part of our group to vote ata 
reasonably early date on the Holland 
joint resolution. 

I think that is the way we should go 
about it. I certainly think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it would be a great mistake 
for the majority to leave the impres- 
sion—this may be gratuitous advice on 
my part, but I hope it will be accepted 
in the kindly spirit in which I intend it— 
I think it would be a great mistake 
for the majority to leave the impression, 
based upon cloakroom discussions, that 
some of us, possibly a majority of the 
Members of the Senate, did not want to 
pass any emergency legislation and wéer® 
welcoming an opportunity to defeat it by 
laches. I do not like to see the legal 
doctrine of laches—and, of course, I ap- 
ply it by analogy—used for this pur- 
pose. I am still a strong believer in 
meeting issues directly. Let us stand up 
and be counted. If a majority in the 
Senate does not want to extend rent 
controls in congested areas where a 
great many families will be taken ad- 
vantage of if they are not extended be- 
cause of emergency housing conditions 
existing, let us say so by our votes. Let 
us not try to duck it—I say that re- 
spectfully—by application of the doc- 
trine of laches and letting the control 
bill die on the calendar, because some 
Senators may think they have an alibi 
they can use in answering constituent 
mail by saying, “We did not get to it 
because a little band of liberals in the 
Senate were engaged in a long debate 
on the submerged-lands bill.” They 
might not tell the constituents that the 
little band of liberals would lay that 
bill aside for a vote on emergency leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, I think I can sum- 
marize the rest of my speech by saying 
that after the discussion of the use of 
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the filibuster technique as an aid to a 
prolonged debate on the merits and de- 
merits of the pending measure, I took up 
problems of the Committee of the Whole 
of the Independent Party, including the 
Astin case, making a few suggestions as 
to what the Independent Party thinks 
might be a desirable procedure to follow 
in the public interest in respect to that 
problem, and then I proceeded with my 
major speech on the submerged-lands 
matter, which brings me down to my 
second major speech. 

SHALL THE LIGHTS IN RURAL AMERICA GO OUT? 


This is another of the series of speeches 
which I am dedicating to the memory 
of the great George Norris, that great 
liberal and conservationist, who has 
made such an imprint and impression 
on the history of a sound conservation 
program for the people of our country. 
This speech, Mr. President, deals with ` 
REA problems. I entitle the speech 
sae the Lights in Rural America Go 

ut?” 

This is the sixth in a series of talks I 
have made in order to arouse the Ameri- 
can people to the danger that now con- 
fronts them in the entire power and con- 
servation program; this includes REA 
cooperatives, public-power districts, oth- 
er forms of public development and 
operation of electric power, and the con- 
servation of those priceless natural re- 
sources that belong to all the American 
people. 

In my first talk, which is to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
are 13, 1953, I analyzed the basic con- 
gressional electric-power policy and indi- 
cated why the preference clause for 
public and nonprofit bodies was an indis- 
pensable part of that policy. 

In my second talk, which is to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, I discussed the advertising 
campaign of the private utilities—all 
paid for through the electric-light bills 
of consumers—to discredit the public- 
power program. I there, disclosed that 
there was no basis in fact for the false 
private-utility claim of creeping social- 
ism, as the private utilities occupy rela- 
tively the same status that they did at 
the beginning of the Federal power pro- 
gram, with the important exception that 
they are now generating and distributing 
several times the amount of power that 
they did before. 

In my third talk, which is to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
20, 1953, I discussed the _political-soap 
proposal of Charles E. Wilson, formerly 
of General Electric Co., to tear the heart 
out of our Federal power projects and 
practically give them away to private 
utilities profiteering at the expense of 
the American people, and indicated the 
billions of dollars the taxpayer would 
have to pay if they sold this priceless 
heritage. 

In my fourth talk, which is to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 2, 
1953, I discussed the public-power yard- 
stick and showed that where it exists, the 
rates for electricity are one-half of the 
former price or less. 

On April 16, I introduced a bill, S. 
1664, on behalf of 13 Senators and my- 
self, to authorize construction of Hells 
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Canyon Dam and other contributing 
units of the Snake River project. 
THE ORIGIN OF REA 


In this, my sixth talk, I propose to dis- 
cuss one of the most critical problems 
that confronts the rural people through- 
out the United States on all the REA 
systems—these proposals to sell the REA 
co-ops to the private utilities. That is 
why I have titled this talk: “Shall the 
Lights in Rural America Go Down?” 

In order to answer the open and subtle 
attacks that are being made on the REA 
program by some of the cleverest high- 
paid utility lobbyists that ever graced 
the corridors of.our Capitol, and similar 
programs throughout each State and 
locality of this country, it is necessary 
to ask ourselves, “How did REA start in 
the first place and reach the marvelous 
goals it has attained today?” 

In order to do this, I want to revive 
for all the fine people of rural America 
some obscure facts that were once a 
matter of public knowledge, and which 
they need sorely today in order to carry 
on their valiant fight to preserve the 
REA from any form of throatcutting 
either in reduced appropriations in Con- 
gress, reduced REA personnel, reduced 
technical aid in the field, or other attacks 
made upon this program in the courts, 
in State commissions, and the State 
legislatures often influenced by private 
utilities, or elsewhere. 

Therefore, we are going back to 1935, 
before REA was born, and ask ourselves, 
“How much cash did a future member 
of an REA cooperative have to lay out 
in order to obtain electric service?” 

As all of you know, at present mem- 
bership in a cooperative only requires a 
$5 fee and usually the consumption of 
two or three dollars worth of electricity 
each month. 

HIGH COST OF POWER BEFORE REA 


How much do you suppose you had 
to advance in order to obtain similar 
electric service in 1935? 

Let me read to you these words from 
the first Administrator of REA, Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke. He had the follow- 
ing to say about the high cost of con- 
necting farms prior to REA. These re- 
marks were made in a radio broadcast 
speech over the National Farm and 
Home Hour. Note the date, August 10, 
1935: > 

Heretofore difficulties in financing rural 
distribution lines, house wiring and electri- 
cal appliances have provided formidable bar- 
riers to the extension of rural electrification. 

We are now planning our way around most 
of these hindrances. Farmers will no longer 
have to pay $1,500 to $3,000 in advance for 
each mile of line. Nor will it be necessary 
to make an immediate or considerable cash 
outlay for plumbing and plumbing fixtures, 
and for wiring and electrical equipment. By 
applying the principles of mass construction 
to the erection of rural lines—as has usually 
been possible in urban areas—and by apply- 
ing new technical advances, most rural lines 
can be constructed at a cost of about a 
thousand dollars a mile including all neces- 
sary equipment such as transformers and 
meters. The Government will lend the en- 
tire cost of a sound project, and charge in- 
terest normally at only 3 percent. As lung as 
20 years will be allowed ordinarily for re- 
payment of the loan. (Nore.—These figures 
have since been changed to 35 years at 2 
percent.) 
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ONE THOUSAND. FIVE HUNDRED TO THREE THOU< 
SAND DOLLARS CASH FOR EACH MILE 

In other words, before 1935, if you did 
not want to burn your eyes out reading 
by candlelight, pine knot, or a kerosene 
light, you had to lay out between $1,500 
and $3,000 for each mile of line. Since 
the average farmer was usually several 
miles from the main line this meant that 
rural people—90 percent of the country 
then was without central station electric 
service—were doomed to live in kerosene 
darkness. For few rural folks had thou- 
sands of dollars needed for that. 

Moreover, in contrast to a retail rate 
of 5 cents per kilowatt-hour or consider- 
ably less today, in the good old days be- 
fore 1935, rates of 10 cents and 15 cents 
a kilowatt-hour or higher were common. 
So, the question the people of rural 
America have to ask themselves is: 

“Do you want to sell out your REA 
systems to the very groups that refused 
to serve you before REA was born, ex- 
cept at completely prohibitively high 
contribution charges and rates?” 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield for a point of 
order? 

Mr. MORSE. Let us see what the 
point of order is. 

Mr. PURTELL. I understood it was 
R requirement that both feet be on the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Iwill proceed in order. 

TRYING TO OBTAIN SERVICE 


However, we need to recall something 
more than the mere prohibitive costs of 
rural electrification in the days before 
REA, for today comfort and convenience 
in rural areas is so widespread, that the 
rural people tend to take it for granted— 
like the very air they breathe. 

It was not always that way. There 
were bitter hardships and tragedies be- 
fore REA co-ops were formed. These 
things were reflected in the hundreds of 
letters that the rural people poured into 
Washington in the early days of REA. 
Here are typical ones received in 1935 
commenting upon the prohibitively high 
rates and connection charges. One 
farm woman in Ohio said: 

Electric lines are a mile or more away and 
prices are so high it is prohibitive at present. 
A number of people on the same road would 
use electricity if installing wasn’t so high. 


Another woman in north central Penn- 
Sylvania, after explaining the possibili- 
ties of local electrification, concluded: 

I think I voice the opinion of the average 
farmer in stating that a rate in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 per month, with a willingness 
to gladly pay the excess of the minimum 
allowance, could be met, 


Since then REA has been successfully 
established and, of course, the rates are 
much lower. ; 

ASKING FOR FEDERAL AID 

Here is what a farm woman near Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., wrote to President Roose- 
velt: 


I am writing to ask your assistance for a 
number of families and myself unable to 
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secure electricity for use in our homes, 
without paying a larger sum than the fami- 
lies in my neighborhood can raise at this 
time, due to the fact that the past few years 
have been very hard on us all in this locality. 


Mr. President, I thought that when 
this speech was typed, it would be much 
longer than it is. I am certain it will 
please my good friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] to know 
that, although it is rather close print, 
it is only 34 pages long, which is not so 
bad, except that I undoubtedly will add 
to it by a number of extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Let us see how many of us are still on 
the floor. I observe three Senators, 
which is pretty good. I.am glad to have 
them with me. 

The same was true in the letters re- 
ceived from all over the country. A 
New Hampshire farm woman wrote the 
President: 


We are only a mile from the line end 
and * * * it seems a shame not to have 
lights and power. 


IGNORING RURAL NEEDS 


Here, in 1935, 90 percent of rural 
America was not electrified, and it is 
very apparent that had REA not come 
into the picture, the situation would be 
little different today. 

I do not have any letters from Texas, 
but I would be willing to wager that 
many letters came from Texas. 

In another radio broadcast on October 
19, 1935, the first Administrator of the 
REA told us why there had not been 
more rural electrification previously: 


Considering the numerous advantages of- 
fered by electric energy, we may wonder why 
we did not have rural electrification long 
ago. Yet when one analyzes the situation, 
it is perfectly clear. On the one hand, the 
farmers except for a few who have installed 
high cost private plants, have not gone after 
it. They have not gone after it because 
they assumed it must come from the private 
companies, and the private companies for 
the most part have heretofore either not 
been much interested or have failed to offer 
favorable conditions and rates. Much as the 
farmers have wanted electricity * * * they 
have not seen the way clear to overcome 
the obstacle presented by the necessity for 
an organization for financing, promotion, 
construction, and operation. One doesn't 
go into a retail store and buy a package of 
electricity over the counter. i 


LOW RATES AND HIGH USAGE j 


Even in those early days, the principle 
was well established that where electric 
rates were low the people used more 
electricity. Yes; low rates bring high 
use. Just look at this picture in Georgia 
in 1935, where a private utility operates 
in the TVA area. I am quoting from 
the Rural Electrification News of Oc- 
tober 1935: 


It is rapidly becoming an accepted axiom 
in the electric industry that a lowering of 
rates brings an increase in consumption and 
that cheaper current is the most vital factor 
in a promotional campaign. A remarkable 
demonstration of this fact has just come 
from Georgia. Charles C. Collier, vice presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Co., reports that 
the average annual domestic consumption 
for the 12 months ending September 30, 
1935, was 1,004 kilowatt-hours and that the 
current was sold at an average of 3.57 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. It is of interest to com- 
pare this with the national average of 631 
kilowatt-hours at an average cost of 5.30 
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cents for 1934, as reported in Bulletin No. 2 
of the Edison Electric Institute, April 1935. 


REA AS A CATALYST 


One of the interesting things about 
the REA program was that right from 
the start it served an an effective spur 
of competition to the private utilities. 
Consider these facts taken from the 
Rural Elecrtification News of October 
1935: 

The Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
recently announced that it has completed 
the study of rural electrification needs for 
its territory, and as a result of this study 
has revised its plans for the extension of 
rural lines and reduced its rural rates to 
help extend rural service. 

The company advises that it finds an im- 
mediate need for about 300 miles of new 
line, requiring an expenditure of about 
$450,000. The company plans to finance this 
construction itselfand * * * has engaged an 
agricultural engineer to promote rural elec- 
trification in its territory. 

The reduced rural rates of the company 
represent a saving of approximately $40,000 
a year to 3,000 rural customers. 


The same was true in Illinois in 1935. 

The Central Illinois Public Service Co. has 
gone further with its plans for reduction of 
rural rates for midstate farmers.* * * E. F. 
Kelly, company vice president, informed the 
Illinois Commerce Commission that the 
company has reduced rates nearly $500,000 
in the last 3 years, but was ready to go 
further. He said he was prepared to install 
free transformers, which heretofore had cost 
around $175 to each customer. Reductions 
in urban domestic and commercial rates are 
said to have been urged by the commission, 
as well as simplification of rural rates, and 
liberalization of conditions for farmers 
(ibid.). 

THE FARMERS GET A BREAK 


One of the most interesting things 
about the REA program was that once 
the REA program got started, farmers in 
the rural areas really got a break in 
service and rates. Here is an interest- 
ing item from the Rural Electrification 
News of June 1936, which speaks of a 
new experience for Nebraska: 

Lancaster County farmers are enjoying a 
new experience. Unable to get service for 
years, they are now being importuned by both 
the Lancaster County Rural Public Power 
District and the Iowa-Nebraska Light & 
Power Co. to sign up. When it became certain 
that the power district would get a loan 
of $516,000 from REA to build 476 miles of 
line, the company launched a vigorous drive 
to help the farmers get service. The com- 
pany publicly announced that it would build 
farm lines wherever it could secure two cus- 
tomers per mile and also put into effect a 
lower rate schedule. 

ORIGIN OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Rural electrification is an old, old sub- 
ject. The first rural lines built were 
probably those of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. when that company provided 
electric service to pumps for farm irri- 
gation in 1898. In 1910, a committee on 
electricity in rural districts was formed 
by the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation as published in its report for 1911. 

In 1923, the committee on the relation 
of electricity to agriculture was formed, 
with representation from the power com- 
panies, farm organizations, engineering 
societies, and three United States Gov- 
ernment departments. Another com- 
mittee was formed about the same time, 
NELA’s rural lines committee. In 
1927 it forecast that in 10 years half 
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the farms of America would be serviced, 
and set as a goal an average annual use 
of 6,000 kilowatt-hours per farm, 

EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


In the twenties, an interesting experi- 
ment in rural electrification was set up 
near Red Wing, Minn. It proved that 
if farmers could get electric service under 
reasonable terms, they would like it and 
would use it in their business. Some- 
what later, a similar experiment was con- 
ducted near College Park, Md., a few 
miles from Washington, and the results 
were the same as at Red Wing. 

But all this time rural electrification 
was like Mark Twain’s remarks about the 
weather—lots of people talked about it, 
but nobody did anything. By the end 
of 1934, the Edison Electric Institute 
reported that only 10.9 percent of our 
farms had electric service. 

That rate of progress was too slow to 
please the farmers—too slow in terms of 
the national welfare. All unbiased ob- 
servers agreed that something had to be 
done to stimulate positive action. That 
something was the establishment of the 
temporary Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in 1935, and its permanent es- 
tablishment under the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act passed by Congress in 1936. 

Many factors were favorable to a rapid 
expansion of rural electrification in 1935. 
For one thing, the farmers were vigorous 
in requesting electric service. The dis- 
cussions and experiments of the twenties 
had served to put rural people in a recep- 
tive mood. The country was beginning 
to emerge from the depression. Engi- 
neers and other technicians had devel- 
oped new materials, such as compound 
conductors of aluminum cable reinforced 
with steel or copper weld wire which per- 
mitted long spans between poles. They 
also developed some new transformers 
that were especially suited for rural 
service. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REA 

These were the conditions when, on 
May 11, 1935, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and placed the well- 
known Pennsylvania Engineer Morris L. 
Cooke at its head. He is a great citizen. 
The authority for aiding rural electrifi- 
cation was contained in the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1935, which set aside $100,- 
000,000 for such a program. 

Undoubtedly this money could have 
been used for grants and subsidies. 
However, the new agency quickly decided 
that its program should take the form of 
loans to qualified local agencies. Ad- 
ministrator Cooke turned first to estab- 
lished groups to participate in the pro- 
gram. He asked for a committee from 
the electric utility industry, and con- 
ferred at considerable length with them. 
He also called in representatives of pub- 
lic power agencies, largely municipali- 
ties. In each case he asked for a sched- 
ule of loan applications. 

PRIVATE UTILITIES TURN THUMBS DOWN 


It developed soon that the municipali- 
ties as a group could not accomplish 
more than a fraction of the total job. It 
was likewise apparent that the private 
utilities would not use REA financing. 
Their report to the Administrator was 
that they could use the whole $100 mil- 
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lion, but that they did not consider rates 
an important obstacle, and that prac- 
tically all farms that could use power 
productively were at that time already 
served. 

The REA negotiations with the power 
companies died right then and there. 
However, a handful of individual com- 
panies did borrow money from REA, and 
put it to good use in rural extensions, 
with private financing, many major 
power companies went into rural con- 
struction energetically. But by and 
large, the companies did just about 
enough to keep ahead of new REA- 
financed companies which soon sprang 
up all over the country: 

REA COOPERATIVES ARE BORN 


While Mr. Cooke was talking things 
over with the companies and with the 
municipalities, he was also in negotiation 
with many other groups, such as the 
master plumbers, the farm bureau, the 
Grange, the Farmers Union, and others. 
The farm organizations strongly urged 
that REA try to accomplish its mission 
through the use of cooperatives. 

When all other methods of accom- 
plishing its aims had failed, REA spon- 
sored and fostered rural electric co- 
operatives to effectuate the will of Con- 
gress—to electrify rural America. Ex- 
perience has long since demonstrated 
the wisdom of this choice. 

Through the years, more than 90 per- 
cent of the REA electrification borrowers 
were local electric co-ops, 

EARLY STATE LAWS 


The use of cooperatives was made 
much easier by the existence of a North 
Carolina statute enacted in 1934 and one 
in Indiana passed in 1935, giving rural 
electric cooperatives a favorable legis- 
lative basis. It was also made easier 
through the help given by existing co- 
operative groups, notably the Farm Bu- 
reau in Indiana and Ohio. An early dif- 
ference cf opinion arose when the State 
groups proposed to make the local elec- 
tric co-ops in effect satellites. REA in- 
sisted upon a greater degree of inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency, and would 
not recognize any intermediary in its 
dealings with its borrowers. These dif- 
ferences were resolved amicably, and re- 
lations between those State groups and 
REA have been cordial since, 

EARLY REA LOANS 


Early loans, made under the Emer- 
gency Relief Act, were made for a 20- 
year amortization period and carried 3- 
percent interest. It is interesting to note 
that the first loan for which REA allo- 
cated funds to the Imperial Irrigation 
District of California, was repaid in full 
on January 1, 1953, almost 3 years ahead 
of schedule. ; 

It is a great record. It is a great 
record, the financial record of REA, It 
is a great record of fulfilling obligations. 
It is a great record of payment in full 
with interest. It is a dramatic thing. 
It is very inspiring. Yet it is called 
creeping socialism by some people. It 
represents cooperative effort of the 
American people at its best. 

Listen to it, Mr. President. The first 
loan was paid off 3 years in advance of 
the due date. 

Once the basic decision to operate 
through cooperatives had been made, 
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the REA buckled down to work. Instead 
of going out to find places to lend money, 
the REA staff soon found its major prob- 
lem was to select the most urgent from 
the avalanche of applications which soon 
began to pour in. 

Actual construction of REA-financed 
facilities started almost immediately 
after loan approvals. The first REA- 
financed lines went into service in De- 
cember 1935in Iowa. All over the coun- 
try there were polesetting ceremonies 
during the winter and early spring. And 
from June 1936 through the summer and 
fall there were energization celebrations. 
Christmas of 1936 will be remembered in 
thousands of farm families as the day 
they first got the electric. 

The coming of electric power to a com- 
munity was usually the occasion of a 
spontaneous festival or rejoicing. A 
Kentucky co-op hit upon a means of ex- 
pressing the community feeling which 
was widely copied. It held a mock fu- 
neral, for a coal-oil lamp, complete with 
a funeral oration and mourners shedding 
crocodile tears. 

WHAT ELECTRICITY MEANS 


Emotions could not be hidden. A Ver- 
mont co-op invited REA officials to throw 
the switch which sent current through 
the new wires. When the moment came, 
the REA representatives declined the 
honor. Without warning, they called on 
the woman who had been the co-op 
sparkplug for sometime. Proudly she 
came to the platform, reached for the 
switch—and broke into tears. She had 
to have help to raise her hand to the 
switch and press it. 

With such enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram, it was apparent that something 
more was involved than merely making 
jobs under the Emergency Relief Act. 
The emergency-relief program was too 
limited for something so great in scope 
and so essential to the needs of rural 
people. However, the rapid and wide- 
spread construction of rural powerlines 
amply justified the program from the 
job-creating standpoint. By 1953, more 
than $12 billion had gone into industry 
and trade as a direct result of the REA 
financing. 

Was it creeping socialism, or was it a 
great boon to private enterprise? Ob- 
viously the latter. 

Nevertheless, these great benefits may 
be classified as only incidental to the far 
greater benefits America has received 
because its farmers have obtained in- 
creased production, higher levels of liv- 
ing, lower production costs, and similar 
other advantages from rural power 
lines. : 

SENATOR NORRIS SPONSOR OF REA 

Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, is the statesman who is responsi- 
ble for placing rural electrification into 
the list of uses for which the emergency 
relief funds would be used. It was Sen- 
ator Norris who drafted a bill to estab- 
lish a rural-electrification program on 
its own merits. A similar bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
by Representative, later Speaker, Sam 
RAYBURN of Texas. It was enacted into 
law as the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 and became effective July 1 of that 
year, 
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The act established REA as a continu- 
ing independent agency of the Federal 
Government, authorized a 10-year pro- 
gram under which REA would have $410 
million for loans. It lengthened the 
maximum amortization period to 25 
years and established the interest rate 
at the average paid by Uncle Sam on 
long-term obligations. The Administra- 
tor’s term was set at 10 years, it was ex- 
pressly provided that politics play no 
role in his selection; and the act required 
that his appointment be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

LIBERALIZED LOAN TERMS 


Mr. President, it now became desir- 
able to liberalize loan terms. These lib- 
eralized loan terms made REA a busy 
agency. Its first headquarters had been 
in the basement of the old Interior De- 
partment Building. Soon thereafter it 
opened for business at 2000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, in a red brick house orig- 
inally built by James G. Blaine and later 
occupied by George Westinghouse. 
That building had room for about 150 
workers. As the staff grew to meet the 
needs of the applicants and borrowers, 
space was taken here and there, until 
at one time REA had workers in 11 sepa- 
rate buildings. 

The staff attained a peak of about 
1,300 just before the war, and reached 
it again just after the war. 

The need for expanding the staff arose 
out of the decision to work through co- 
operatives. Rural people had a vast 
store of experience in cooperative utility 
service, through their participation in 
thousands of telephone mutuals. In the 
typical telephone mutual, a few farm- 
ers got together, contributed their labor, 
and perhaps some trees for poles, and 
chipped in a few dollars to buy tele- 
phones. The poles were put up, wires 
were attached, and telephones were 
fastened on the farmhouse living-room 
walls. Central from the nearest town 
gave help when an operator was needed. 
Usually one of the farmers was elected 
as secretary. His job was to collect the 
few dollars per year the farmers paid 
for service, pay the town company for 
the operator’s help, and fix the lines 
when they fell down. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Is it all right for me to have one 
foot on the floor level where my desk 
is located and one foot on the floor level 
of the row of desks to the rear of my 
desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon, of course, will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Chair think I 
am in order in standing in this posi- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will proceed in 
order, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to be protected in my rights, and I do 
not wish advantage to be taken of the 
position I assume. Of course, I know 
that the Chair does not mean to take 
advantage of me. 

In standing as I now stand, I am sim- 
ply relaxing. I have both my feet on the 

-` floor; my left foot is as much on the 
+ floor on the upper level as my right foot 
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is on the floor on the lower level; and I 
believe that position is perfectly proper. 

Mr, PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is the position the 
Senator from Oregon now is in the same 
position he was in when I rose to a point 
of order? 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
quite forgotten about the rule, and I be- 
lieve I was out of order. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, The Senator from Con- 
necticut was very kind to me. 

Mr. PURTELL. Well, Mr. President, 
I should like to say, if I may—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to say 
that I was certainly trying to be consid- 
erate. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. The Senator 
from Connecticut is a very considerate 
person; there is no doubt of that. Ear- 
lier in the day I spoke of how consider- 
ate the Senator from Connecticut has 
been to me ever since he has been in the 
Senate. It has been very heartwarming. 

Mr. President, I shall return now to 
my discussion of the REA. g 

EARLY REA CO-OPS TATO 


For quite a while the idea was that the 
electric cooperatives would be run about 
the same way that the telephone coop- 
eratives were run. Quite a number of 
the electric cooperatives were built and 
started operating without a manager. 
Others had a manager who was paid 
from $75 to $100 per month. 

Early REA loan minimums called for 
25 miles of line and 75 subscribers. Soon 
it was found that any loan for less than 
100 miles or 300 consumers would make 
economic feasibility doubtful. Loans for 
300, 500, and even 1,000 miles of line 
were soon made, Business of such size 
warrants and requires full-time manage- 
ment, and personnel with skills which 
command far more than $75 per-month, 
even at prewar levels. 

Rural electric distribution systems 
pose many unique technical and man- 
agement problems. A whole new pro- 
fession was opened up—that of rural 
electric cooperative management, The 
field was far from crowded. 

NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


There were few, if any, people in the 
country with experience in this profes- 
sion. It was therefore necessary to re- 
cruit capable managers anywhere they 
could be found. Thus, a former music 
teacher turned out to be one of the best 
managers in the Nation. Another man- 
ager had been a professional baseball 
player. Some were county agents. 
Others were engineers or construction 
foremen with a vision into the future, 

But until such local skill could be de- 
veloped REA had to provide a great deal 
of technical advice and consultation. 
So REA selected its people carefully, As 
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the demands for help were many and 
urgent, REA expanded its staff rapidly. 

Because of the depression, REA at- 
tracted many technicians whose respon- 
sible jobs had washed away from under 
them, as well as many others with more 
skill and enthusiasm than experience. 
In those depression times it was possible 
to select from among many applicants 
for each opening, and to attract highly 
competent people at low salaries. Con- 
sequently, Administrator Cooke delib- 
erately sought not only a high degree of 
skill, but also a certain kind of enthu- 
siasm and a freedom from subservience 
to old ways of doing things. 

REA’S TRAINING PROGRAM 


Because there was little in anybody’s 
previous experience that completely fitted 
him for REA service, and because it be- 
came apparent that the new electric co- 
ops were going to need more and more 
competent managers, REA launched a 
program to train its own people. It re- 
cruited the cream of the year’s engineer- 
ing college seniors, gave them a modest 
scholarship and a full year’s training, 
and then placed them on the regular 
payroll. This program has been con- 
tinued through the years, with outstand- 
ing success. Many of the top jobs in 
REA are now filled with men who came 
to REA as engineering trainees. 

SOUND REA PROCEDURES 


This devotion to the principles of 
sound business management resulted in 
a scheduling of work, both within REA 
and on the part of the borrowers and 
their engineers and contractors. 

By 1949, construction was proceeding 
at the rate of 500 miles of new line every 
day. That rate was far beyond the ex- 
pectation of even the most enthusiastic 
proponents of the program. It was pos- 
sible because of many factors. One of 
the most important of these was a com- 
pletely. new construction technique. 

Before REA, where rural power lines 
were built, they were mere extensions of 
city lines. Planning rarely went beyond 
the next pole or so. Each transformer 
installation was a separate engineering 
problem, and a separate design in many 
cases. 

Now, for the first time, REA engineers 
applied mass-production techniques to 
the problem. Instead of designing each 
installation, they made master designs 
of different assemblies. Engineers re- 
tained by the borrowers were urged to 
design a whole section at a time—not a 
mile or so, but 50 or 100, or 500 miles in 
a section. Shy 

THE MOVING-BELT PRINCIPLE 


The moving-belt principle was ap- 
plied, in reverse. Instead of having the 
work progress to the various specialties, 
the various specialists progressed to the 
work. First came a crew to survey and 
stake the line. Then came trucks loaded 
with poles and line hardware. By read- 
ing the stake, the men on the trucks 
knew what pieces of equipment were 
needed at that particular spot, and 
tossed them off. Then came another 
crew to dig holes; another to frame the 
poles and erect them; then a wire- 
stringing crew; and then linemen ad- 
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Previously spans of 100 to 250 feet had 
been standard. REA specifications per- 
mitted 500 feet as an average in some 
locations. Crossarms had been consid- 
ered essential. REA eliminated them for 
most lines. Voltage on the primary lines 
had been around 2,400 in order to provide 
dependable service far out in the coun- 
try. REA stepped it up to 7,200 volts. 
Now it has been doubled in some of the 
newer systems. Almost upon their adop- 
tion, REA construction specifications be- 
came standard throughout the industry. 

THE PRIVATE COMPANIES ADVANCE 


The stimulus of the REA-financed 
construction, and the proof that the 
newer construction specifications would 
work, resulted in a great deal of rural 
construction by the commercial power 
companies. Farmers made it quite plain 
that they were going to have electric 
service even if they had to establish a 
new company to get it. The established 
companies concluded that it would be bad 
business to have somebody else so-close 
to them. 

This attitude resulted in some interest- 
ing situations. In New York State, the 
president of a power company attended 
a community meeting called to organize 
an electric cooperative. After listening 
for a long time, he rose to his feet to ex- 
press his amazement that so many did 
not have service, and to promise that 
everybody in the room, and everybody 
else in the county who wanted service, 
would be served by his company. If any- 
body was going to serve in that area, he 
said, he was going to be that somebody. 

In other cases the company built lines 
to serve the members of the organizing 
committee and their closest neighbors. 
In still other cases, the company built 
lines which cut up the area surveyed by 
a new co-op. In the mountains of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania is a fertile valley, per- 
haps 5 miles wide and 20 miles long, 
hemmed in by rugged hills and reached 
only by a narrow pass about 5 miles 
long. A co-op made preparations to 
serve that valley, even staking the lines. 
The power company, one of the major 
companies of the State, then built lines 
through the pass, 


SKIMMING THE CREAM 


In Virginia, a co-op engineered a line 
north through the wilderness, ending in 
@ prosperous dairy section near Chancel- 
lorsville. When construction was about 
to start, the power company built a short 
line out of Chancellorsville to serve a 
handful of the large-consumption dair- 
ies, on which the co-op had counted to 
make its 40-mile line feasible. 

Such cream-skimming and spite lines 
hurt new electric co-ops badly. Of the 
2 loans on which REA has taken a loss, 
1 was to a co-op in New York State 
which was spite-lined to death during the 
war years, after REA had advanced 
money for engineering and legal fees. 
The co-op was never able to build any- 
thing on which REA could foreclose. 
Others hurt by such tactics are still in 
operation, but they have been weakened. 

The growing strength of the REA 
movement stimulated many changes in 
attitude toward the rural power market. 


The universal adoption of simplified de- ` 
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mentioned, was one such change. Rural 
power lines built even at depression costs 
were averaging perhaps $1,500 per mile. 
Use of REA standards and procedures 
resulted in national average costs of 
about $750 per mile. Costs below $500 
per mile were realized in especially favor- ' 
able sections. 
RATES COME DOWN 


Rates came down. Before REA, 
farmers had been asked to pay rates 
commonly about double those charged 
by the same companies in urban areas. 
A company near Washington had a flat 
rate of 17 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Those rates were charged to farmers 
who had service. They were the 10 per- 
cent closest to town, or in prosperous 
areas. Yet REA-financed co-ops, in 
spite of operating in the territory passed 
up as unprofitable by the power com- 
panies, have rate schedules only slightly, 
if at all, above those charged in cities. 
Rates previously charged by private 
companies had to come down to meet 
REA competition. 

Prior to REA, rates were only part of 
the cost of electricity to the farmer. He 
was asked to contribute to the cost of the 
line to serve him. It was not unusual to 
have to pay from $1,500 to $3,000 for each 
mile of line. Then he was asked to guar- 
antee, for perhaps 5 years, to pay for 
enough current each month so that the 
power company would be sure to make a 
profit—on the farmer’s investment. 
Rate schedules were individually calcu- 
lated. In some cases they included the 
number of cows in the farmer’s herd and 
the number of rooms in his house. 
There was sometimes a demand charge. 
This is simply a fee for the privilege of 
paying a power bill—a charge for which 
no current was provided. 

REORGANIZATION OF REA 


Under a Presidential reorganization 
plan, REA ceased to be an independent 
agency and was transferred to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on July 1, 1939. It has been in that 
Department to date. 

LOANS UNDER THE REA ACT 


The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
provided that Congress might authorize 
up to $40 million each year for loans 
through REA, for the fiscal years 1937 
through 1945. It soon became appar- 
ent that the program could move much 
faster than that limitation would per- 
mit. In fiscal 1939 the Congress broke 
through its own ceiling, adding $100 
million to make a total of $140 million 
available for the year. 

By the fiscal year 1941, REA had be- 
come geared to a larger program, and a 
total of $100 million was made available. 
The same amount was authorized for 
1942. To many observers that looked as 
though REA was really moving along to 
light up rural America. However, the 
growing demands of international affairs 
soon postponed that initiative. 

The first effect of the preparedness 
program on rural electrification was the 
sudden withdrawal of aluminum con- 
ductors from the market in early 1941, 
This was an industry action, as Govern- 
ment controls were not then in force. 


justed the wire to the proper tension, |, signs and mass construction, already . During the summer months, the Sup- 
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plies, Production, and Allocation Board 

came into existence, and sharp restric- 

tions were imposed on aluminum and 

copper. The racing rural line construc- 

tion program was slowed to a walk. 
THE EFFECT OF PEARL HARBOR 


Not long after Pearl Harbor, REA was 
sent to St. Louis to make room in Wash- 
ington for agencies concerned with com- 
bat plans and supplies. The move cost 
the agency a number of highly qualified 
people. The Armed Forces took a great 
many others, especially the younger men 
who were recruited shortly after they 
had completed college. 

Most work in process by REA bor- 
rowers was permitted to be completed, 
Otherwise, practically nothing was done 
in the way of expansion. New REA loans 
fell off from about $100 million a year in 
fiscal 1941 and 1942 to $7 million in 1943, 
$30 million in 1944, and about the same 
in 1945. r 

The increases in the latter 2 years rep- 
resented a recognition of the great con- 
tribution which electric service can make 
to farm production. Farmers were 
faced with the need for the greatest pos- 
sible output of their fields and their 
herds and flocks. At the same time, 
their hired men were rushing to airplane 
and tank factories, and their sons were 
drafted into the Army. The farmer and 
his wife, and the youngsters, were left 
with the job of feeding half the world. 

THE FARMERS IN WARTIME 


Farmers tried every possible labor-sav- 
ing technique. Most of the successful 
ones required electricity. Milking ma- 
chines multiplied the number of cows 
1 man or 1 woman could milk. Pig 
brooders saved one pig from each litter 
that would otherwise die from chilling 
or being crushed by the sow. Hay driers 
were equally good. Running water and 
electric laundry equipment freed the 
farm wife to tend a larger fiock of 
chickens. 

When REA was new, some of its staff 
dared to compile a list of 200 uses for 
electricity on the farm. It was greeted 
with skepticism and ridicule. After the 
farmers went through the war inventing 
new ways to use electricity, REA issued 
another list. This time it had 400 items 
on it. Now it was accepted as a fact. 

There was no ridicule this time, Mr. 
President. This list was accepted as a 
fact. Light had replaced darkness on 
the farm. Labor-saving devices powered 
by electricity had replaced drudgery. 
Happiness, as a result of electrical appli- 
ances, had lightened the load and bur- 
den and made more pleasant the living 
of tens of thousands of our rural 
population. 

That is great drama, Mr. President. 
Some call it creeping socialism. Tell 
that to the farmers. I am waiting for 
some of these politicians to tell it to the 
farmers. 

ELECTRICITY FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


The urgent need of electric service for 
the production of the food needed to win 
the war was belatedly recognized by the 
War Production Board in its Order U-1C. 
That order authorized the use of scarce 
materials to build power lines to farms 
which could use it productively. The 
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more production units—cows, hens, 
sheep, and so on—the farmer had the 
farther the line to serve him could be 
built. 

Permission from WPB was one thing 
and a power line at the farmyard pole 
was quite another. Some farmers got a 
little impatient and went so far as to use 
fence wire, even barbed wire, to connect 
their farms to the high lines. These 
connections were not particularly effi- 
cient, but they did bring current. Also 
they brought publicity, which sometimes 
hurried a shipment of wire. 

POSTWAR PLANS 


In the comparative lull in rural-line 
construction during the war REA bor- 
rowers, in common with many other 
groups, laid postwar plans. They took 
stock of what they had, looked over their 
operating reports, and figured out just 
how far they could build the lines once 
free-market conditions returned. 

Their plans were greatly aided by the 
1944 enactment of a far-reaching 
amendment to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, called the Pace Act after its 
author, Congressman Stephen Pace, of 
Georgia. That amendment removed the 
10-year limitation on the REA lending 
authority, reduced the interest rate from 
a sliding scale to a uniform 2 percent 
and extended the maximum amortiza- 
tion period from 25 years to 35 years. 

That liberalization of loan terms 
opened much wider horizons for rural 
electrification. Leaders in areas where 
a system could not be approved under 
the old terms resubmitted their applica- 
tions. Although the national average 
was about 344 consumers to the mile of 
line, hopes revived in areas where 1 con- 
sumer per mile was the maximum. This 
was particularly true of the Dakotas, 
which had run a close two-State race for 
bottom of the list in percentage of 
farms electrified. Farms there are large, 
and therefore they are far apart. At 
3 to the mile, with a mile of line cost- 
ing perhaps $1,200 at postwar prices, 
each subscriber would have to support 
an investment of $400. At 1 to the mile, 
with the saving in transformers and 
other items bringing the cost down to 
perhaps $1,000 per mile, each subscriber 
would have to support a $1,000 invest- 
ment. The rapid increase in farm power 
use and the liberalized loan terms made 
the $1,000 investment per consumer a 
good risk in many places. 


LOW-COST FEDERAL POWER 


Another factor contributed a great 
deal to the sudden spurt of rural power- 
line construction in the Dakotas and 
other sparsely settled sections. That 
was the increasing availability of low- 
cost wholesale power from large Federal 
hydroelectric installations. Fort Peck, 
Grand Coulee, Hoover Dam—these and 
many others made farm electrification 
possible in wide open spaces. 

Tell the farmers that those facilities 
ought to be sold to the private utility 
monopolies. Tell the farmers who have 
had light brought to them by this great 
rural electrification program. Tell the 
farmers in the State of North Dakota, 
represented by the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr, 
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Youne], who has just arrived on the floor 
for another day’s business. Do the 
farmers in his State want to have these 
great dams that have supplied power 
for the electrification of farms in North 
Dakota sold to the private-utility mo- 
nopoly? Listen to what the Senator 
from North Dakota will tell you—except 
that he cannot do so now, in my time, 
Tell the farmers of his State, and hear 
their answer. 

I am champing to get this issue be- 
fore the people of the country in the 1954 
campaign. We will take it to the 
farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. 
tion. 

Mr. YOUNG. In the Senator’s excel- 
lent description—— 

Mr. MORSE, It must be a question, 
now. 

Mr. YOUNG. This is a question. 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator 
started out with—— 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the Senator 
remembers—— 

Mr. MORSE. Ah, that is better. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor remembers the hours that the “wob- 
blies” used to work in North Dakota. 
They were the people whom the Senator 
described very vividly last night. Imar- 
veled at his memory. Does the Senator 
remember the number of hours the “wob- 
blies” used to work? 

Mr. MORSE. I would have to say that 
in that particular summer those of us 
who worked in the crews under the direc- 
tion and control of the “wobblies” got 
it down to pretty reasonable hours, but 
I know very well what the usual day- 
light-to-after-dark program was for 
years for the farmers of North Dakota 
and elsewhere. I know about that. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is exceed- 
ing those hours now, is he not? 

Mr. MORSE. I myself did it for years. 
I was brought up on a farm where we 
began milking at 5 or 5:30 in the morn- 
ing. When we had finished with the 
barn chores, we went in for breakfast, 
which was one of the heaviest meals of 
the day, because we took on fuel for 
the day’s work, and then went to the 
fields. That was pretty good training 
for the hours I have spent recently, al- 
though I have done some other train- 
ing, too. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not about time now 
to milk the cows and get the horses 
ready for the day? 

Mr. MORSE. If the fellows out on the 
farm do not have the cows milked by this 
time, they are going to hear from me 
tomorrow afternoon. But they are 
finished with it by now. 

I would not want the Senator to think 
that I am engaged in a great ordeal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that the soundness of the 
REA program should be emphasized, to 


I yield only for a ques- 
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the extent that whereas in 1935 ap- 
proximately 5 percent of our rural areas 
were electrified, today I believe the per- 
centage is somewhere around 85 percent 
over the Nation as a whole? 

Mr. MORSE. It is remarkable how 
the Senator from Montana is always 
ahead of me in the discussion of the 
subjects I take up. I have that mate- 
rial in the last couple of pages of my 
speech. I am going to emphasize it. 
It is quite important. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Montana. That is a 
part of the thrilling drama of the de- 
velopment of the REA, and I cover it 
in the last part of my speech. 

Wholesale power supplies have always 
posed a problem to electric co-ops. Mu- 
nicipalities are almost always willing to 
supply it at reasonable prices, but their 
plants rarely have the capacity. Fur- 
thermore, most plants are small and 
therefore their costs are somewhat above 
those in larger installations. Commer- 
cial power companies have provided ex- 
cellent service at reasonable cost in some 
esses, but in others the contrary is true. 
Sometimes prices have been very high, 
service undependable, and strings at- 
tached to the contract. 

CO-OP GENERATING PLANTS 


Two factors have enabled the co-ops 
to get wholesale power at favorable 
prices. One is the availability of pub- 
lic power from big dams. The other 
is the right of the co-ops to get REA 
loans for generating plants and trans- 
mission lines. 

The low rates for power charged by 
the Bonneville power administration, 
about 342 mills per kilowatt-hour, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, about 7 mills, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
about 5 mills, have been the major fac- 
tor in keeping the average paid by 
co-ops to public agencies far below the 
average paid to commercial power com- 
panies. In the fiscal year 1952, the aver- 
age paid by REA borrowers to all sup- 
pliers of wholesale power was 8 mills, 
the lowest figure yet attained. The aver- 
age paid to public agencies was 5.8 mills, 
and the average to commercial power 
companies was 8.6 mills. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
lists generating plants first, transmis- 
sion facilities second, and distributing 
systems third in its listing of permitted 
uses for loan funds. The first REA loans 
for generating plants were made in 1936. 
The first to a so-called “super co-op” 
loan was also made in that year. Yet 
the commercial power companies have 
expressed great surprise and protest at 
each new loan. They have carefully 
spread the impression that REA loans 
for generating plants are something 
new, contrary to the intention of the 
act, and somehow un-American. 

The threat of a co-op generating 
plant has usually been enough to send 
wholesale prices tumbling. A case in 
point is New York State. New York 
and New England have a number of 
rather small co-ops, widely scattered, 
and they have been paying some of the 
highest wholesale prices in the coun- 


try. In 1950, at a combined northeast | 


meeting, the co-ops determined to ex- 


plore the remote possibility of building | 


their own plants to get relief. Some of 
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the alert New York managers sent stories 
about that action back to their local 
papers, and on their own return they 
put out more stories. Within a week 
the power company opened negotiations 
which resulted in a reduction of more 
than 10 percent. 

SECURING REDUCTIONS THROUGH POTENTIAL 

COMPETITION 

The same thing happened in 1953 in 
Pennsylvania. The saving there will 
amount to more than $150,000 over a 
5-year period. Similar stories could be 
told of Georgia, Ohio, South Carolina, 
and Virginia in recent years. Inasmuch 
as the cost of power is usually at least 
one-third of the total cost of running a 
rural distribution system, any reduction 
in that cost bulks large in making the 
project a success. 

Generating plants actually built with 
REA financing range from small instal- 
lations built for service on islands to the 
$50 million system owned and operated 
by the Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
formed by 25 distribution co-ops in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
Dairyland has a number of diesel en- 
gines, 3 steam plants, and 1 new hydro- 
electric plant, in addition to a trans- 
mission grid. 

One of its steam plants, at Alma, Wis., 
on the Mississippi not far from St. Paul, 
was credited by the mayor of Minneapo- 
lis with providing the twin cities with 
Christmas lights in 1948. The plant 
was completed some months ahead of 
schedule, when the load of the rural 
lines had not yet reached the point 
where the full output was needed by the 
co-ops. Northern States Power Co. was 
facing a larger demand from its con- 
sumers than it had capacity to meet, so 
it contracted for the entire output of 
the Alma plant for a short time. 

HOW REA GENERATING PLANTS FUNCTION 


An REA-financed steam plant burn- 
ing pulverized lignite, a low grade type 
of coal available in the area, went into 
operation in North Dokato last year and 
raised the generating capacity of the 
whole State by a third. 

Altogether, about 10. percent of the 
REA borrowers operate big and little 
generating facilities. About 14 percent 
of the total power used by all REA bor- 
rowers is generated by REA-financed 
facilities. 

The postwar period saw the program 
move with giant strides. Loan authori- 
zations went from $25 million in the fis- 
cal year 1945 to $300 million the fol- 
lowing year. Even then, the demand 
kept ahead of the supply. A peak of 
$470 million in authorizations was 
reached in fiscal 1950. Even though 
more than $244 billion has been ap- 
proved for REA electrification loans 
through i952, the backlog of applica- 
tions still stands above $200 million. 

WHY LOANS ARE NEEDED 


A great part of the loans made in 
later years, and of the pending applica- 
tions, are necessary for “heavying up” 
existing facilities—to give them greater 
capacity. When REA was new, it based 
loans on the expectation of an eventual 
average use of 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month. Systems in the most favorable 
areas were engineered and built to carry 
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an ultimate load of that magnitude. In 
less favored areas the basis was an aver- 
age of 60 to 75 kilowatt-hours per farm 
per month. 

Those averages, far above such expe- 
rience as had been gained in the rural- 
power field, were the subject. of much 
adverse comment. The power compa- 
nies said nothing publicly. Privately, 
they encouraged such estimates, in the. 
belief that they could not be attained 
and that the companies would then be 
able to buy up the bankrupt co-ops at a 
few cents on the dollar. 

The farmers were not in on that deal. 
They did not know that they could not 
afford to use electricity. Pretty soon ` 
they found out that they could not af- 
ford not to have it. The average use 
went to the expected levels in every case, 
but it did not stop there and it has not 
stopped rising yet. The national farm 
and residential average use from REA- 
financed distribution lines is almost ex- 
actly 200 kilowatt-hours per month in 
1953. That figure is diluted by the very 
large number of newly connected users, 
who have not yet had time to build up 
their consumption. 

USE INCREASING CONSTANTLY 


The most significant fact is that the 
amount of power used by the older con- 
nected farms shows no sign of leveling 
off. A study was made over a 10-year 
period of the amount of power used by 
1,300 separate farm families, 100 in each 
of 13 widely scattered areas. Each case 
showed that the power use doubled every 
5 years. In other words, the average use 
in each area was about twice as great in 
1943 as in 1938, and twice as great in 
1948 as in 1943. 

That meant a complete reconstruction 
of the systems to carry the power. Loans 
are now being made on the expectation 
of 250 to 500 kilowatt-hours per month— 
a figure which has already been exceeded 
in some States. 

It also meant that economic feasibility 
in low-density areas was easier to estab- 
lish. With the liberalized loan terms, 
the increasing availability of enough 
power and at low cost, and the expecta- 
tion of large usage, almost every farm 
in the United States can be reached by a 
highline operated on sound business 
principles. 

That is why I say it is a great drama. 
It is a great story, this story of what is 
happening across this continent, in 
bringing the farmers out of the drudgery 
into the light of electric power. 

By the end of 1952, about 90 percent of 
our farms were already getting service, 
and REA loans for many of the others 
had been approved. From the doldrums 
and 10 percent farm electrification in 
1935, to 90 percent and a vigorous pro- 
gram in 1952, was indeed a highly sig- 
nificant change. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] used the figure of 95 percent. 
He may be correct. The figure supplied 
to me was 90 percent by 1952, as com- 
pared with 10 percent in 1935. The 
change has been dramatic. The wonder- 
ful thing about the change is that it has 
been characterized by financial sound- 
ness, by repayment of principal and in- 
terest as the obligations have come due. 
There has been very little loss, except in 
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a few instances when some power co- 
operative has failed because of the spite 
activity of some private utility. Those 
have been the fatalities, but not where 
a cooperative was allowed to work alone; 
the latter have been successes. 

WHO IS SERVED BY REA 


Of the farms with electric service in 
1952, about 53 percent were served by 
REA-financed lines, a little over 40 per- 
cent by commercial utilities, and the 
others by municipalities and other sup- 
pliers. 

REA’s part in bringing this about was 
the lending of $2,668,946,121. That 
money was to be used for the construc- 
tion of 1,335,772 miles of line to serve 
4,099,269 consumers. Already 1,244,665 
miles of line were in service, and 3,851,227 
consumers were connected. 

About two-thirds of the consumers are 
farm families. The others include 
churches and schools, crossroad business 
places, summer camps, mines and quar- 
ries, air beacons, nonfarm rural resi- 
dences, and many, many others. 

The agencies which were operating 
these utility properties were mostly co- 
operatives—952 of them. The others in- 
clude 44 public power districts, 26 other 
public , agencies, and 25 commercial 
power companies. 

Of the loans approved, $2,157,945,900 
had been advanced to the borrowers. 
More than half of this amount had been 
advanced since the end of the war. In- 
asmuch as the REA loan contract per- 
mits a period of building up revenues 
during which no debt-service payments 
are required, the peak of repayment 
schedules has not been reached. 

Nevertheless, the REA borrowers have 
paid into the Treasury $395,266,943 of 
that amount, $140,539,059 was interest, 
and $254,727,884 was principal—includ- 
ing $52,470,962 repaid ahead of sched- 
ule. Amounts as much as 30 days over- 
due totaled $718,399—about one-fifth of 
1 percent. The amount collected in prin- 
cipal and interest by early 1953 was ap- 
proximately equal to the total advanced 
by VE-Day. 

Just think of that, Mr. President. 
That does not mean that in the case of 
the loans totaling $718,399, that were as 
much as 30 days overdue, the payments 
were not made. It simply means that 
about one-fifth of 1 percent of the REA 
cooperatives ran into some financial 
problems which made them delinquent 
in their payments. The figure I have 
cited does not mean that even that 
amount of money was lost. 

WHAT REA ELECTRICITY COSTS 


Perhaps the most startling fact about 
the whole REA program under the non- 
profit cooperative principle is to be found 
in the remarkably low rates that users 
now pay for electricity as a result of this 
marvelous program. 

Recently I had compiled the average 
revenue per kilowatt-hour sales price of 
all power sold by REA-financed distribu- 
tion borrowers for the calendar years 
1950 and 1951. 

In 1950 the average price paid by REA 
users was 3% cents per kilowatt-hour. 
In 1951 the figure was a little over 3 
cents—3 cents and 11 mills. 
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Think for a moment what that means. 
The average price of REA electricity at 
a little over 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

In my own State of Oregon, where we 
have the benefit of hydroelectric power, 
this rate was a little over 144 cents per 
kilowatt-hour—1.59 mills, to be exact. 

Before the REA program was started 
in 1935, and when private utility rates 
were 10, 15, or 17 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, and with thousands of dollars in 
cash contributions made by the farmers, 
who would have dreamed that one day 
there would be a national average of a 
little over 3 cents? Not very many per- 
sons would have been able to envision 
what would take place. From a practical 
dollar-and-cents or pocketbook stand- 
point, the ordinary user of REA electric- 
ity has a personal and direct interest in 
seeing that the REA systems are con- 
tinued on their present nonprofit basis, 
so that the service will be readily and 
cheaply available to everyone who uses 
it. Only in this way can rural America 
truly come into her own. 

RURAL TELEPHONES 


The pattern used in accomplishing this 
great progress has been suggested for 
several other fields. In late 1949 Con- 
gress applied it to a similar knotty prob- 
lem, that of rural telephone service. 

In 1920, largely through the establish- 
ment of many thousands of very small 
mutual telephone companies, 38.7 per- 
cent of our farms had telephones. The 
1950 census, 30 years later, reported 38.3 
percent. Actually, there were about 
440,000 fewer farms with telephones in 
1950 than in 1920. There had been a 
steady decline for about 15 years, and a 
steady gain for the next 15. But the 
gain was not fast enough. Moreover, of 
the farms which had telephones in 1950, 
half of them said service was unsatisfac- 
tory. In thousands of farms the same 
coffee grinder, wheel-and-boiler instru- 
ment still hung on the wall where it had 
been placed 50 years before. 

Congress attacked this problem by 
amending the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 to authorize REA to make tele- 
phone loans on the same terms as it had 
been making electrification loans. It au- 
thorized a modest start of $25 million of 
loans the first year. 

By the end of 1952, REA telephone 
loans totaled $106 million, and REA- 
financed dial telephones were in use in 
thousands of farm homes. Oldtimers on 
the staff who had found the electrifica- 
tion program growing somewhat routine 
had the feeling of living the old exciting 
days all over again. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been necessary, I feel, to recite 
these essential facts about REA—and to 
those who are interested, I warmly 
recommend a challenging little book by 
the former Administrator of REA and 
distinguished public servant, the late 
Harry Slattery. It is entitled “Rural 
America Lights Up.” These facts are 
essential to all members of REA systems 
who are now facing a life and death 
struggle with the private utilities who are 
trying to hamstring their program by 
one means or another. 


Of one thing they can be certain, 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
If the good people of rural America want 
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their present REA systems continued 
and expanded, it is imperative that they 
know the facts about REA and how they 
arrived where they are today. In this 
spirit, I have set forth the main facts of 
this challenging record of REA in our 
review of congressional power policy. 

In doing so, Mr. President, I have 
sought to pay tribute to one of the great- 
est liberals, I feel, who ever served in this 
body, the great Norris, of Nebraska, who 
in my judgment has made a record so 
glorious in the field of conserving our 
natural resources that those of us who 
honor his memory simply can never stop 
in our determined fight to protect the 
natural resources of our country. 

I remember that back in 1941, at the 
Raleigh Hotel, there were gathered a 
number of railroad executives and 
brotherhood representatives involved in 
the 1941 railroad case. We had had 
weeks of hearings and had taken volumes 
of testimony in Kimball Hall, in Chicago, 
where the hearings were held. 

That emergency board handed down 
a unanimous decision, and it was a fair 
one, too. It was a decision of a board 
that functioned as an arbitration board. 
We submitted the decision to the Presi- 
dent in the early part of November, as 
Irecall. He told us that he, too, thought 
it was a good report; but something hap- 
pened after that, because the brother- 
hoods refused to accept it. So we hada 
number of exchanges back and forth. 

The President called back the emer- 
gency board. He said he understood 
the brotherhoods wanted to submit some 
new evidence. 

I said, “Mr. President, what do you 
mean by new evidence? They do not 
have any new evidence; they simply 
want to reargue the case. We will hear 
new evidence if they have it. Half of 
my board is sitting here and will bear 
me out. You can take judicial notice of 
the fact that the brotherhoods do not 
have new evidence.” 

The President was very much dis- 
turbed. He said, “We have just got to 
get this case settled. I wish you would 
give them a rehearing.” 

I said, “Mr. President, do you mean 
that you think we ought to mediate the 
case? This is a quasi-judicial board; it 
is not a mediation board. This is a 
board that functions on the basis of 
arbitration procedure.” 

The President did not particularly 
care what we called the procedure; he 
wanted the case settled. 

He said, “Will you offer to mediate 
the case?” 

I said, “No; we will not offer to do 
that.” 

Mr. President, if it would be of in- 
terest, I will set that case out, for it 
was a case that explained the difference 
between arbitration and mediation. 

I said to the President, “If they want 
this case mediated, let them ask us to 
mediate it, because mediation is based 
on compromise; it is not based upon 
judicial determination of the record.” 

To make a long story short, that is 
what was done. We had a hearing in 
the House Office Building. It was sup- 
posed to be a rehearing, and every poli- 
tician on the Hill who wanted the rail- 
road yote was there. The hearing room 
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was packed. We listened to them, but 
they did not have any new evidence. 
They simply wanted higher wages; that 
was all. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. No, This is a short 
story, and I shall be through very 
shortly. It deals with what the Senator 
from North Dakota asked me. I observe 
that he has now left the floor, but he 
will be back. I am going to get him 
back with a quorum call, 

To get on with my story, we listened 
to the supposed new evidence. There 
was none. We made it very clear to the 
brotherhood representatives that we 
were going to hand down the same de- 
cision on the evidence. 

Then the representatives of the car- 
riers and the brotherhoods had a little 
conference. They decided they would 
ask us to mediate. Of course, that 
means that a conscionable compromise 
is worked out. Mediation has very little 
to do with the evidence. The evidence 
is taken and used as a guide for reason- 
ableness in the compromise offer. But 
we simply take into account that the 
parties themselves are saying—and I 
wish to make this very clear, as the re- 
port will show—that the case will be 
compromised on only one principle from 
which a mediator works, namely, the 
principle of conscionable compromise, 
based, however, on the fact that both 
parties are asking for a compromise. 

Iagreed. We could not have five men 
mediating a case. They understood 
that. This was a five-man board. I 
was the victim. I was selected as the 
mediator, with the understanding that 
my four associates would stand by down 
at the Raleigh Hotel to advise with me 
when I needed advice with regard to the 
various compromise proposals we could 
offer on the many issues which were in- 
volved in that case. We had six rooms 
operating at one time at the Raleigh Ho- 
tel, on the same floor, with an issue as- 
signed to each room. I got pretty good 
training for long speeches in the Senate, 
because I held those men in continuous 
session for 36 hours of negotiations, and 
when they got through with those 36 
hours they were willing to accept my 
compromises. 

I wanted to tell that to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. It is 
no new experience for me to discuss at 
some length something which I think 
is important. 

Now if my friend from Connecticut 
wishes me to yield for a question—— 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I had 
a question a while ago. I simply won- 
dered whether I had understood cor- 
rectly when the Senator from Oregon 
said he was going to make a long story 
short; but he has answered my question. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator would be 
surprised how long I could make it, 

(At this point Mr. Morse yielded to 
Mr. MANSFIELD, who placed in the RECORD 
a speech prepared by Senator MoNRONEY 
commenting on statements by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse 
and John D. Davis, President of the Com- 
modity Credit.Corporation, in their talks 
before the newspaper farm editors asso- 
ciation in Washington this week, which 
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will be found elsewhere in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I over- 
looked a little committee work I had to 
do, when I spoke some hours ago, and I 
overlooked a promise about referring to 
the view of Abraham Lincoln, I think, on 
a very apropos phase of this entire prob- 
lem. I hope the Vice President will not 
object to my wishing him a happy good 
morning. I am delighted to have him 
back with us. I missed him. 

Mr. President, I think the great Lin- 
coln, on July 4, 1861, said something of 
great import to us in this debate. In 
that great message of his to the Con- 
gress on that date, Lincoln said: 


The sophism itself is that any State of 
the Union may consistently, with the Na- 
tional Constitution, and therefore lawfully 
and peacefully, withdraw from the Union 
without the consent of the Union or of any 
other State. 

This sophism derives much, perhaps the 
whole, of its currency from the assumption 
that there is some omnipotent and sacred 
supremacy pertaining to a State—to each 
State of our Federal Union. Our States have 
neither more nor less power than that re- 
served to them in the Union by the Consti- 
tution, no one of them ever having been a 
State out of the Union. The original ones 
passed into the Union even before they cast 
off their British Colonial dependence; and 
the new ones each came into the Union di- 
rectly from a condition of dependence, ex- 
cepting Texas. And even Texas, in its tem- 
porary independence, was never designated a 
State. 


Mr. President, ponder that observa- 
tion of the immortal Lincoln on the his- 
torical status of Texas. The message 
continues: 


The new ones only took the designation 
of States on coming into the Union, while 
that name was first adopted for the old ones 
in and by the Declaration of Independence. 
Therein the United Colonies were declared 
to be free and independent States; but even 
then the object plainly was not to declare 
their independence of one another or of the 
Union, but directly the contrary, as their 
mutual pledge and their mutual action be- 
fore, at the time, and afterward, abundantly 
show. ‘ 

This relative matter of national power and 
States’ rights, as a principle, is no other than 
the principle of generality and locality. 
Whatever concerns the whole should be con- 
fided to the whole, to the General Govern- 
ment; while whatever concerns only the 
State should be left exclusively to the State. 
This is all there is of the original principle 
about it. 


I am still quoting, Mr. President, the 
message of Mr. Lincoln to the Congress 
on July 4, 1861. He went on to say: 


The Nation purchased with money the 
countries out of which several of these States 
were formed (that is to say, the people’s 
money made the purchase possible). Is it 
just that they shall go off without leave and 
without refunding? The Nation paid very 
large sums (in the aggregate, I believe, nearly 
a hundred million) to relieve Florida of the 
aboriginal tribes. Is it Just that she shall 
now be off without consent or without mak- 
ing any return? 

* * * a part of the present national debt 
was contracted to pay the old debts of Texas. 
Is it just that she shall leave and- pay no 
part of this herself? 


Let me repeat that, Mr. President. I 
may have something to say in connec- 
tion with this speech with reference to 
my views on the Texas situation, 
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Lincoln said: 

A part of the present national debt was 
contracted to pay the old debts of Texas. 
Is it just that she shall leave and pay no 
part of this herself? 


Mr. President, I think those are great 
statements by Lincoln. 

I shall repeat, on the Texas matter, 
what I said in cross-examining one of 
my colleagues on the floor of the Senate 
the other day. 

When the Lone Star flag came down 
and the American flag went up, Texas 
became a part of the sovereignty of the 
Union. Texas became bound by the con- 
stitutional law of sovereignty affecting 
the Nation as a whole. No greater sov- 
ereignty did she have than the sover- 
eignty of the Nation as a whole, The 
part cannot be greater than the whole, 
and her boundaries became the bound- 
aries of the sovereign Nation of which 
she became a part. 

That is the position we take, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we say the place to determine 
the answer to that contention is not in 
the Senate of the United States. The 
place to determine the answer to that 
great constitutional question is across the 
park, in that great temple of justice, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
under the Constitution in keeping with 
the separation-of-powers doctrine, to 
render decisions on constitutionality and 
the inalienable property rights and 
human rights accruing to American citi- 
zens under our constitutional system of 
government, 

I say, Mr. President, let us be done 
with a proposal to make the Congress 
of the United States a supersupreme 
court, overriding the decisions of that 
branch of our Government which is co- 
ordinate and coequal with the Congress, 
but, within its own sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, supreme, as the Congress is supreme 
in its sphere of jurisdiction. That is the 
constitutional system. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that we 
must put a stop, before it starts, to this 
new theory of governmental powers 
which is rearing its head to the detri- 
ment of the welfare of the public inter- 
est, the theory of displacing the Supreme 
Court and rendering a judicial deter- 
mination ourselves in the name of legis- 
lation when we do not like the decisions 
of the Court. I cannot think of any 
better way to undermine and destroy 
this system of constitutional government 
of ours, based on the precious principle 
of the separation of powers and the 
checks and balances which go along with 
it. When it comes to making this kind 
of a measure a precedent in the Con- 
gress of the United States, count me 
out. I shall be no party to it. I shall 
fight it so long as I am in the Senate. 
Establish this precedent, and we will 
fight the establishment of the next. We 
will make it as tough as we can until we 
get the people awakened, until we get 
the country aware of the precious prin- 
ciples of constitutional government 
which we feel are involved. 

No, Mr. President, the pending meas- 
ure is not the way to treat the interests 
of the American people in their natural 
resources. 
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Iam perfectly willing to go along with 
any reasonable program which seeks to 
work out a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States in the development of oil re- 
sources, upon the basis of the Anderson 
proposal] or some other arrangement that 
allows a fair and equitable distribution 
of the royalties which accrue from these 
lands on the basis of a Federal-aid prin- 
ciple, but not on the basis of any prin- 
ciple that seeks to grant the sovereign 
rights of the people to certain States. I 
am not going to agree to that. I think 
the little band of liberals in the Sen- 
ate who are making this fight will be 
perfectly willing to negotiate a reason- 
able amendment on the basis of a fair 
and equitable Federal-aid royalty plan, 
whereby the States involved in this dis- 
pute will get a generous royalty, as has 
been done in an analogous situation in 
connection with the minerals and the ex- 
traction of other products from our na- 
tural resources in some of our interior 
States. But that is not based on the 
idea of State ownership. It is based on 
the principle of paramount interest 
being in the people of the country, 
recognizing that it is only fair and equi- 
table that the States where such lands 
are located physically ought to get rea- 
sonable and equitable royalties from the 
extraction of products from the natural 
resources in those lands. 

Mr. President, I am saying this be- 
cause it is the last chance I shall have 
to speak on this particular amendment. 
When I close this speech, I will have 
exhausted all my rights under the rules 
as to making any other speeches on this 
amendment. But I shall be back on the 
others, and at length, unless we can work 
out, as I suggested earlier in my speech, 
a reasonable agreement with the major- 
ity leader for laying aside this proposed 
legislation until we can dispose of the 
proposed emergency legislation, and then 
resume consideration of the pending 
joint resolution, without any loss of 
parliamentary position. 

So I say, in concluding this particular 
part of my speech—and I shall not have 
closed this particular speech when I have 
finished with this point—this question 
all boils down, so far as my position is 
concerned, to these propositions: 

First, I think the Holland joint reso- 
lution sets a very dangerous precedent 
with respect to the handling of natural 


resources. I think it has got to be op- 
posed because of its precedential 
dangers. 


Second, I am satisfied that, as a mat- 
ter of law, the Supreme Court is right in 
holding that paramount interests in 
these propérties vest in all the people 
of the country. If we are right about 
that, then I think it follows that we have 
an obligation to protect the interests of 
all the people of the country, and not to 
give this precious treasure away to the 
people of a few States. 

Third, I am satisfied that great con- 
stitutional questions involving sover- 
eignty and boundary are raised by this 
joint resolution, and we ought to leave 
those questions to the Supreme Court 
for determination, and not decide them 
here, as I have said earlier in my speech. 
What this amounts to is not only the 
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type of legislative attack on the Su- 

preme Court to which the Senator from 

Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] referred, but 

in fact, and principally, a revival and 

application to this specific instance of 
the principle of the old La Follette pro- 
posal to reverse decisions of the Su- 

preme Court by a vote of Congress. I 

was always against that proposal, and I 

am against the application of its prin- 

ciple here. 

Fourth, I think the pending joint res- 
olution is full of ambiguities. I believe 
it endangers the whole*development of 
our natural resource programs in con- 
nection with our streams. I do not be- 
lieve the danger is limited to only that 
one phase of our natural resource pro- 
gram. 

Fifth, I think that we have a great 
obligation to see to it that we protect 
the precious principle of separation of 
powers which I talked about at such 
length earlier in my speech. I think 
that is elementary. I think it would be 
clearly violated by the pending joint 
resolution. I think that that aspect 
alone, if there were no other objection 
to the joint resolution, makes it a very 
bad legislative proposal. 

Mr. President, I did not take the time 
to discuss in complete detail the speech 
which I made in the Senate on April 2, 
1952, on the submerged lands joint reso- 
lution, in which I developed at great 
length my view on thé Pollard case. It 
is not a particularly long speech. I 
should like to have it printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks in con- 
nection with the speech I made yester- 
day and today on the submerged land 
case, at the conclusion of those remarks, 
so that when the reader turns to my 
comments this year on the Pollard case, 
he will have my comments of last year 
on the Pollard case readily available. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As A MATTER OF LAW, ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE 
Untrep STATES HAVE SOVEREIGN LEGAL 
RIGHTS IN SUBMERGED LANDS OF MARGINAL 
SEA 

(Speech of Hon. WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
in the Senate of the United States, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952) 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, several weeks 
ago I stated that my position on the present 
issue of rights to the marginal sea and sub- 
merged lands would be based upon my find- 
ings, independently arrived at, as to which 
governmental unit as a matter of law is en- 
titled to control over the property and re- 
sources at issue. It appears to me to be 
unsound for anyone to allege in effect that 
the Supreme Court is not the place of last 
resort to the legal and equitable rights of 
those lands as between the border States 
and the Nation as a whole. Nevertheless, 
so much emotion and pressure-inspired 
dogma have been aired on the proposition 
that the Supreme Court did not know what it 
was talking about, as to justify a résumé of 
the three cases involving California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas, in stating my position on 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

It is true that some persons whose opinion 
on legal matters I respect have stated that 
they believe the Supreme Court’s ruling is 
incorrect, and that the Congress should act 
to reverse the ruling. It is only because of 
these opinions that I deem it necessary to 
review the cases, in establishing my position 
on the proposed legislation now pending be- 
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fore the Congress. It is with extreme reluc- 
tance that I do so, because, under our con- 
stitutional system, the fact that the Supreme 
Court has ruled on a matter such as this one 
finally decides the legal issues, I believe. As 
a decided legal matter, we are without ques- 
tion dealing with property in which, for the 
purposes of the proposed legislation before 
us, the Federal Government has paramount 
interests, and in reference to which the rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court are now still in 
issue only because of a widespread campaign 
to diffuse facts—a campaign which has been 
materially aided by a few legal authorities 
who have allowed irrelevant factors to in- 
fluence their judgment. I am not, of course, 
referring to the dissenting opinions on the 
three cases, but, rather, to documents sub- 
sequently issued by various groups—opin- 
ions so obviously nonjudicial in character, 
Thus, although we should have been con- 
sidering legislative policy, we have been re- 
trying the legal issues. 

In connection with the California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas cases, the old case of Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagen: (3 How. 212 (1845) ) has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, and is, 
therefore, pertinent here. It is, of course, 
the case generally accepted as the one which 
decided that the individual States own their 
inland navigable waters, as against the United 
States. The land at issue in that case was 
in Alabama and was, at the time when Ala- 
bama was admitted as a State, between the 
high-water and the low-water marks of the 
Mobile River. The plaintiffs claimed the 
land under grants from the United States. 
The defendants based their case on the the- 
ory that Alabama, not the United States, 
was the owner of the land after 1819, the 
date of Alabama’s admittance into the 
Union. The Supreme Court ruled for the 
defendants, who claimed by virtue of Ala- 
bama’s original ownership. 

What were the arguments in that case? 
On what theories did the States receive the 
ownership of the inland waters and the lands 
thereunder? First, let me quote some of 
the arguments which the Supreme Court at 
that time acted against. 

From the brief of the plaintiffs, I read the 
following: 

“But, it is contended, that the right to 
the shore is a sovereign and a political, not a 
proprietary right. In what the distinction 
exists, so far as it is applicable to this con- 
troversy, has not been explained. * * * 
How can a political power be said to exist 
without a proprietary right over marshes 
where no one can live?” (p. 217). 

From the dissenting opinion, which argued 
for Federal ownership of the inland water, I 
read the following: 

“The question before us is made to turn 
by a majority of my brethren exclusively on 
political jurisdiction; the right of property 
is a mere incident. In such a case, where 
there is doubt, and a conflict suggested, the 
political departments, State and Federal, 


“should settle the matter „by legislation” 


(p. 232). 

That the majority of the Supreme Court 
in the Pollard case did so decide who should 
have the lands on the basis of which political 
unit it believed had the predominating sov- 
ereignty under the Constitution, is clearly 
indicated by the following quotations from 
the majority opinion: 

“This right of eminent domain over the 
shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, for all municipal purposes, belongs 
exclusively to the States within their respec- 
tive territorial jurisdictions, and they, and 
they only, have the constitutional power to 
exercise it. * * * For, although the terri- 
torial limits of Alabama have extended all 
her sovereign power into the sea, it is there, 
as on the shore, but municipal power, sub- 
ject to the Constitution of the United States, 
‘and the laws which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof’” (p. 230). 
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And on page 221: 

“We think that a proper examination of 
this subject will show that the United States 
never held any municipal sovereignty, Juris- 
diction, or right of soil in and to the ter- 
ritory of which Alabama or any of the new 
States were formed; except for temporary 
purposes.” 

And on page 220: 

“Although this is the first time we have 
been called upon to draw the line that sep- 
arates the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Union, and the State 
governments, over the subject in controversy, 
E, etc.” 

And, if an express stipulation had been 
inserted in the agreement [between the 
United States and Georgia regarding the 
cession of the territory which subsequently 
became Alabama] such stipulation would 
have been void and inoperative; 
cause the United States has no constitu- 
tional capacity to exercise municipal juris- 
diction, sovereignty, or eminent domain, 
within the limits of a State or elsewhere, 
except in the cases in which it is expressly 
granted.” 

In short, the Court ruled in the Pollard 
case that the effective control over the land 
in question evolved to the State as an ele- 
ment of municipal sovereignty; which under 
the Constitution, only it could exercise. In 
this connection it is especially interesting 
to note that the Court did not anywhere 
in the Pollard case draw a line of succession 
of property or proprietary rights in the land 
in question. Rather, the transmission of 
Alabama's rights in the land from Georgia 
occurred through the United States hold- 
ing the municipal sovereignty in trust until 
Alabama became a State, capable of exer- 
cising such “sovereignty, jurisdiction, or emi- 
nent domain.” That is what the Court made 
clear, Mr. President, and it has been lost 
sight of in the discussion of the Pollard 
case throughout this debate in the Senate. 
It is also important, at this stage, to iden- 
tify exactly the scope of the sovereignty 
about which the Court was then speaking. 
In every important instance the Court spe- 
cifically spoke of municipal sovereignty, jur- 
isdiction, or eminent domain. Of the three 
definitions of municipal contained in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, only the fol- 
lowing is pertinent: 

“Of, or pertaining to the internal or gov- 
ernmental affairs of a state, kingdom, or 
nation; used chiefly to designate, or denote 
relation to, the law prescribed or enforced 
by a state in the regulation of the rights, 
and in the government, of those subject to 
its Jurisdiction; that is, the national law, as 
distinguished from international law.” 
(Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(1927), p. 1422.) 

It is true that this use of the term 
“municipal” is not the practice now, and 
has not been for many years. But that was 
the practice at the time of the Pollard case, 
and it is only fair to interpret the Pollard 
case in the terms of the then accepted legal 
meanings of the concepts used within the 
decision. But, even under the more modern 
use of the term in the sense of describing 
State functions, it is still utilized to distin- 
guish international law from other classes 
of law. The definition is certainly for all 
practical purposes the one that the Supreme 
Court had in mind in 1845, 

Thus, the inland waters of this Nation, 
and the soil underneath, passed to the States 
as an incident of the sovereignty or juris- 
diction which each State has over its internal 
affairs. The rationale is clear and indis- 
putable, and has been affirmed many times 
since the Pollard case. 

Now, are the Supreme Court decisions in 
the cases of U. S. v. California, U. S. v. Louisi- 
ana, and U. S. v. Texas in any way contrary 
to these earlier decisions starting with the 
Pollard case? What did the Supreme Court 
actually rule in these cases at issue? 


be- ` 
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In all three cases, the land involved is that 
beyond the tidelands of the ocean; that is, 
all of the land inyolved beyond the mean 
low-water mark of the ocean. It is not the 
land over which the tides wash but rather 
the lands covered by the sea beyond that 
tide area with which the California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas cases deal. No responsible 
authority has alleged that this distinction 
between the land covered by the inland 
waters, of which the tidelands are a part 
and the lands covered by the marginal sea 
has not existed as a legal fact for over a 
hundred years, that it did not exist at the 
time the Pollard case was decided. If, how- 
ever, this needs support, reference can be 
made to the statements of Thomas Jefferson 
in 1793, when he, as the Supreme Court 
pointed out in the California case, “put forth 
the first official American claim for a 3-mile 
zone” in a note to the British Minister. 
Inherent in this claim was the dividing 
line between the inland waters, controlled 
by the States, and the marginal sea, claimed 
by the United States, even as early as Jef- 
ferson’s time, 

In the case of U. S. v. California (332 
U. S. 19), the Supreme Court declared that, 
as to these lands submerged by the mar- 
ginal sea, it has never before ruled on the 
respective rights of the individual border 
States and the Federal Government therein. 
In this connection the Court specifically dis- 
tinguished three previous decisions, the 
language of which, in the Court’s words, 
“probably lends more weight to [the argu- 
ment that the issue had previously been 
decided] than any other.” These three cases 
were Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 
240); Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 1); 
and The Abbey Dodge (233 U. S. 166), and 
they can be very clearly distinguished as 
follows: 

In reference to the case of Manchester v. 
Massachusetts, the Court pointed out that— 

“That case involved only the power of 
Massachusetts to regulate fishing. More- 
over, the illegal fishing charged was in Buz- 
zards Bay found to be within Massachusetts 
territory, and no question whatever was 
raised or decided as to title or paramount 
rights in the open sea. And the Court 
specifically laid to one side any question as 
to the rights of the Federal Government to 
regulate fishing there.” 

In reference to the case of Louisiana v. 
Mississippi, the Court stated: 

“That was a case involving the boundary 
between Louisiana and Mississippi. It did 
not involve any dispute between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. And the Court 
there specifically laid aside questions con- 
cerning ‘the breadth of the maritime belt 
or the extent of the sway of the riparian 
States.’ ” 

The case of the Abbey Dodge involved an 
action against a ship landing sponges at a 
Florida port in violation of an act of Con- 
gress which made it unlawful to land sponges 
taken under certain conditions from the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. In distin- 
guishing this case the Court pointed out in 
effect that the Abbey Dodge decision related 
solely to the police power of the State of 
Florida, and substantiated that point by 
quoting the majority opinion rendered by 
Chief Justice Hughes in the subsequent case 
of Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S: 69), where 
it was stated: 

“It is also clear that Florida has an inter- 
est in the proper maintenance of the sponge 
fishery and that the [State] statute so far 
as applied to conduct within the territorial 
waters of Florida, in the absence of conflict- 
ing Federal legislation, is within, the police 
power of the State.” 

There is nothing new in this process 
whereby preceding cases are distinguished 
on the facts from the case at hand. It isa 
normal and well-understood procedure. As 
a matter of fact, in the Pollard case to which 
I have previously referred, which gave the 
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States the inland waters and the lands 
thereunder, the Court had to make what was. 
perhaps even a more minute distinction. In 
that case, the specific and primary issue was 
an instruction by the lower court. In the 
argument, the plaintiff's counsel pointed out 
that in at least two previous cases before the 
Court, “the land in question was situated 
just [like the land in the Pollard case] and 
[that] the title was confirmed.” In answer 
the Court stated: 

. “This question has been heretofore raised, 
before this Court, in cases from the same 
State, but they went off upon other points. 
As now presented, it is the only question 
necessary to the decision of the case before 
us, and must, therefore be decided.” y 

Undoubtedly in the Pollard case the Court's 
ground of distinction was correct. The dis- 
tinction made by the Supreme Court in the 
California case is in every logical sense, at 
least, equally sound, if not more so. Prior to 
this latter case, the issue as to the marginal 
sea just had not been presented to the Court. 
The Supreme Court made that clear in the 
following language in the California de- 
cision: 

“The question of who owned the bed of 
the sea only became of great potential im- 
portance at the beginning of this century 
when oil was discovered [in California]. As 
a consequence of this discovery, California 
passed an act in 1921 authorizing the grant- 
ing of permits to California residents to 
prospect for oil and gas on blocks of land off 
its coast under the ocean. * * * This State 
statute and others which followed it, to- 
gether with the leasing practices under them, 
have precipitated this extremely important 
controversy for the first time.” 

With the question before it for the first 
time, how did the Supreme Court decide the 
issue on the merits? In the California case 
it said: 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a government next to the 
sea must be able to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location. It must have 
powers of dominion and regulation in the 
interest of its revenues, its health, and the 
security of its people from wars waged on or 
too near its coasts, and insofar as the Nation 
asserts its rights under international law, 
whatever of value may be discovered in the 
seas next to its shores and within its protec- 
tive belt will most naturally be appropriated 
for its use. But whatever any nation does 
in the open sea which detracts from its com- 
mon usefulness to nations, or which another 
nation may charge detracts from it, is a ques- 
tion for consideration among nations as such, 
and not their separate governmental units. 
What this Government does or even what 
the States do, anywhere in the ocean, is a 
subject upon which the Nation may enter 
into and assume treaty or similar interna- 
tional obligations.” 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment to 
say that, of course, the States cannot enter 
into treaty obligations, and thus we come 
right up against the problem of paramount 
Federal rights in light of the clear inherent 
powers of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution itself. 

Returning to the decision of the Court, 
the Court said: 

“The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment.” 

In the Louisiana case, the Court expressed 
its view as follows: e 

“The claim to our 3-mile belt-was first 
asserted by the national Government, Pro- 
tection and control of the area are indeed 
functions of national external sovereignty. 
+ + * The marginal sea is‘a national, not a 
State concern. National interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, national 
defense, relations with other powers, war and 
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peace focus there. National rights must 
therefore be paramount in that area.” 

And finally, in the Texas case: 

“It is said * * * that the sovereignty of 
the sea can be complete and unimpaired no 
matter if Texas owns the oil underlying it. 
Yet, as pointed out in United States v. Cali- 
fornia, once low-water mark is passed, the 
international domain is reached. Property 
rights must then be so subordinated to 
political rights as in substance to coalesce 
and unite in the national sovereign. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsibil- 
ities. That is the source of national rights 
in it.” 

There is no question, and I fully agree 
with the allegations made in this regard by 
those now attacking the Supreme Court, 
that the three decisions relating to the mar- 
ginal sea are based on findings as to sover- 
eignty or political jurisdiction rather than 
on findings concerned with the usual legal 
principles of real property. What I most 
heartily disagree with is the further claim 
made by these same persons to the effect that 
the Supreme Court has thereby been incon- 
sistent with the Pollard case, that the Court 
has for the first time enunciated new doc- 
trine. Nothing, I submit, could be further 
from fact. 

Let me refer again to the case of Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagen. In that case the land 
involved had been a part of the tidelands of 
Alabama, above the mean low-water mark, 
In the case of United States v. Cali- 
fornia the land involved is submerged be- 
yond the mean low-water mark. 

That fundamental and vital difference in 
fact must be kept in mind as we compare 
the Pollard case with the California case, 
and when we take into account that fact 
we find the same principle laid down in the 
Pollard case and in the California case. In 
both cases, the Supreme Court weighed the 
elements of sovereignty and ruled in favor of 
the governmental unit which, under our 
Constitution, had the predominant sover- 
eign interest. 

In the one case the State has jurisdiction 
over land within the low-water mark, and 
in the other case the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction of land beyond the low- 
water mark. That principle is an identical 
principle of sovereignty in both cases, but 
applied to different facts. It does not make 
the two cases inconsistent if the Court is 
applying the same principle of sovereignty, 
but applying it to two different sets of facts. 

In the Pollard case, therefore, the Court 
ruled, quite properly in my estimation, that 
the States had such a predominant sover- 
eign interest in the area then in question as 
to require that each State should have effec- 
tive control and dominion of its inland 
waters and the lands thereunder, including 
the tidelands. In the California case, the 
Court ruled, equally properly, in my estima- 
tion, that the Nation, rather than the indi- 
vidual border States, had such a predominant 
sovereign interest in the area in question 
there as to require effective control and do- 
minion of the marginal sea and the lands 
thereunder in the Federal Government. 

It is also true that the Court, in following 
a rationale based on the incidents of sover- 
eignty, had to, in effect, overrule arguments 
which would, in ordinary real property cases 
between private parties, appear somewhat 
valid. But in this regard, too, I submit both 
the Pollard case which ruled in favor of the 
States as to one class of water and lands, and 
the California case which ruled in favor of 
the Nation as to quite another class of water 
and lands, stand or fall together. 

The principle of sovereignty is identical in 
the two cases, although throughout the de- 
bate one would think that the Pollard case 
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was completely irreconcilable with the 
Court’s decision in the California case. I 
submit that as a matter of legal argument 
and principle, there is no inconsistency. 

To illustrate, in ordinary real property 
cases, the doctrines of adverse possession, 
laches, or estoppel are sometimes applicable 
in determining which party has rights to 
land. In connection with the California case, 
therefore, the claim was made by the State of 
California that the Federal Government, by 
its failure to claim the marginal sea sooner, 
as well as by the conduct of certain of its ofi- 
cials, had given up its rights to the marginal 
sea off California. In answer to this, the Su- 
preme Court pointed out that: 

“The Government, which holds its interest 
here as elsewhere in trust for all the people, 
is not to be deprived of these interests by the 
ordinary court rules designed particularly for 
private disputes over individually owned 
pieces of property; and officers who have no 
authority at all to dispose of Government 
property cannot by their conduct cause the 
Government to lose its valuable rights by 
their acquiescence, laches, or failure to act.” 

Mr. President, that is a well-known doc- 
trine applicable in favor of the Government, 
a doctrine quite different from that which is 
applied in a dispute between private persons, 
but as to the Government it is well estab- 
lished. Of course, an official of the Govern- 
ment cannot destroy the rights of all the 
people of the country because of some failure 
on his part to take some action. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, may I ask for 
2 more minutes? 

Mr. O’ManoneEY. I yield 2 more minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morse. So, in the California case, Mr. 
President, the Court ruled that the ordinary 
rules as to the doctrines of laches, estoppel, 
or adverse possession did not apply where 
sovereignty was the gist of the matter. In 
the Pollard case, the Court in effect made 
exactly the same basic decision. Compare 
this following statement from the dissenting 
opinion in the Pollard case with the contem- 
porary allegations against the Supreme 
Court: 

“An assumption that mud flats and swamps 
once flowed, but long since reclaimed, had 
passed to the new States, on the theory of 
sovereign rights, did, at the first, strike my 
mind as a startling novelty; nor have I been 
enabled to relieve myself from the impres- 
sion, owing to the fact in some degree, it is 
admitted, that for 30 years neither Congress, 
nor any State legislature, has called in ques- 
tion the power of the United States to grant 
the flowed lands, more than others: the ori- 
gin of title, and its continuance, as to either 
class, being deemed the same. A right so 
obscure, and which has lain dormant, and 
even unsuspected, for so many years, and 
the assertion of which will strip so much 
city property, and so many estates of all 
title, should as I think be concluded by 
long acquiescence, and especially in courts 
of justice.” 

Here is a claim made in the Pollard case on 
behalf of the United States which is identical 
to the claim made in the California case on 
behalf of the State. In both cases the Court 
necessarily disregarded the allegation that 
such a claim was applicable. 

Another and possibly even more persuasive 
comparison relates to the clause in the com- 
pact between Texas and the United States at 
the time of Texas’ entry into the Union. In 
the case United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707) 
it was pointed out that Texas, under the 
Resolution of Annexation, should retain all 
“the vacant and unappropriated lands lying 
within its limits.” This clause was urged by 
Justices Reed and Minton in their. dissenting 
opinion as requiring a finding on whether the 
submerged lands off Texas were actually such 
vacant and unappropriated lands, and others 
have since made the point. However, in the 
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Pollard case, there was also such a clause, 
running that time, however, in favor of the 
United States. There, the convention of Ala- 
bama had adopted an ordinance declaring 
the following: 

“That this convention, for and on behalf 
of the people inhabiting this State, do or- 
dain, agree, and declare that they forever 
disclaim all rights and title to the waste 
or unappropriated lands lying within this 
State; and that the same shall be and re- 
main at the sole and entire disposition of 
the United States.” 

In commenting on the fact that the Su- 
preme Court in the Pollard case disregarded 
this clause Justice Cantron, dissenting, com- 
mented: 

“That the lands in contest, and granted by 
the acts of 1824 and 1836, were of the de- 
scription of ‘waste or unappropriated’ and 
subject to the disposition of the United 
States, when the act of Congress of the 2d of 
March 1819, was passed, is not open to con- 
troversy, as already stated; nor has it ever 
been controverted that whilst the Territorial 
Government existed, any restrictions to give 
private titles were imposed on the Federal 
Government; and this in regard to any lands 
that could be granted. And I had supposed 
that this right was clearly reserved by the re- 
cited compacts as well as on the general 
principle that the United States did not part 
with the right of soil by enabling a State to 
assume political jurisdiction. That the dis- 
claimer of Alabama to all right and title in 
the waste lands, or in the unappropriated 
lands lying within the State, excludes her 
from any interest in the soil, is too manifest 
for debate, aside from all inference founded 
on general principles. It follows, if the 
United States cannot grant these lands, 
neither can Alabama; and no individual title 
to them can ever exist. And to this con- 
clusion, as I understand the reasoning of the 
principal opinion, the doctrine of a majority 
of my brethren mainly tends. The assump- 
tion is, that flowed lands, including mud- 
fiats, extending to navigable waters, are part 
of such waters, and clothed with a sovereign 
political right in the State; not as property, 
but as a sovereign incident to navigation, 
which belongs to the political jurisdiction; 
and being part of State sovereignty, the 
United States could not withhold it from 
Alabama.” 

How there could be greater consistency 
is beyond me. Far from applying any new 
doctrine in the California, Louisiana, and 
Texas cases, the Supreme Court quite ob- 
viously applied in toto the doctrine of the 
Pollard case. On the points which I have 
cited, and on other collateral points, the 
similarity is striking to the extent, I sub- 
mit, that the Pollard case must stand or 
fall from a legal standpoint with the Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

In this connection, I firmly believe that 
the doctrine of the Pollard case, as well 
as the doctrine of those succeeding it in line, 
is eminently sound in its result; to the ef- 
fect that the inland waters of this coun- 
try, and the lands thereunder, including 
the tidelands, are primarily under the con- 
trol of the States, as an incident of the 
municipal or internal sovereignty of those 
States. I think that it is also equally 
sound to have ruled, as the Supreme Court 
did in the California and succeeding cases, 
that the marginal sea and the submerged 
lands are primarily under the control of the 
National Government, as an incident of na- 
tional or external sovereignty. 

In closing, I would like to discuss one 
other point over which there has been much 
discussion. This relates to the term “para- 
mount,” which the Supreme Court used to 
describe the nature of the rights which the 
Federal Government has in the marginal 
sea area. It is clear that in one sense the 
Court used the word “paramount” in de- 
scribing the weight of sovereign interest as 
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between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment as to the marginal sea area. In this 
sense, it was used interchangeably with the 
term “predominant.” For instance, in the 
California case the Court referred to the 
“local interest * * * so ominant as 
constitutionally to require State dominion 
over lands under its landlocked navigable 
water,” Soon thereafter the Court referred 
to the paramount responsibilities of the Na- 
tion as to the marginal sea and the sub- 
merged lands. In both these instances the 
terms are obviously used to describe the 
weight of interest to the area in question. 

The Supreme Court also used the term 
“paramount,” as did the pleadings, in con- 
nection with the rights which it held accrue 
to the Federal Government in the marginal 
sea area, as follows: 

“Now that the question is here, we decide 
for the reasons we have stated that Cali- 
fornia is not the owner of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and that the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil (U. S. v. Cali- 
fornia) .” 

It is evidently this use of the term “para- 
mount,” accompanied by the elimination of 
any reference to strict proprietorship from 
the decree proposed by the United States in 
the California case, which has caused some 
concern in some quarters. After long and 
serious study, I cannot see any reason at all 
why this use of the term “paramount,” and 
the lack of a decree as to strict proprietor- 
ship should disturb anyone. It is traditional 
that, where two parties are contesting rights 
in land in the nature of ejectment or tres- 
pass, title is not the only ground of decision. 
Rights to possession are sometimes adjudi- 
cated instead, with the issue of title never 
arising. In this connection the term “para- 
mount” is often utilized to designate the 
prevailing rights. In this connection I quote 
the case of Board of Com’rs of Big Horn 
County v. Bench Canal Drainage Dist., Wyo. 
(108 P. 2d 590, 694): 

“By the term ‘paramount’ is meant su- 
perior, preeminent, of the highest rank or 
nature. The lien to which another lien 
yields and is inferior is the ‘paramount lien,’ 
and where one is paramount, the other can- 
not be held of equal rank.” 

Fortunately for the States and for our 
political system the majority of the Court in 
the Pollard case ruled in 1845 against the 
same kind of arguments that we now hear 
in 1952. In the Pollard case the Court was 
ruling as to inland waters and the land 
thereunder dealing with the sovereign rights 
of the individual States, and in the Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas cases, the Court 
was passing on rights in the marginal sea, 
beyond the low-water mark, dealing with the 
sovereign rights of all the people of the 
United States, 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that the 
Pollard case and the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas cases are not different in under- 
lying principle. On the contrary, they are 
identical in underlying principle, the prin- 
ciple that the interests of sovereignty as 
alloted by our Constitution determine juris- 
diction over our waters and the lands 
thereunder, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote to 
protect the interests of the people of the 
United States in those lands situated beyond 
the low-water mark of the open ocean. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a reso- 
lution was adopted at the 43d annual 
convention of the Oregon State Farmers’ 
Union at Salem, Oreg., on February 26, 
1953, which is so completely in line with 
the discussion in which I have been en- 
gaged for some few hours now that I 
shall read it, I think the Oregon State 
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Farmers’ Union, at Salem, Oreg., is cer- 
tainly entitled to have this resolution 
read into the body of the Recorp. It is 
one of those bits of evidence about which 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
talked early yesterday in his cross- 
examination of me, when he expressed 
the view that there was a rapid awaken- 
ing of public interest in the merits of the 
fight we are waging in opposition to the 
pending joint resolution. 

This is the resolution adopted by the 
43d annual convention of the Oregon 
State Farmers’ Union at Salem, Oreg., 
on February 26, 1953: 


OFFSHORE OIL DEPOSITS 


Whereas the offshore oil deposits of the 
coastal regions of the United States, which 
are presently the possession of the United 
States Government, and which are right- 
fully the property of all of the citizens of 
the United States and should remain in con- 
trol of the Federal Government, are a 
valuable reserve of this natural resource; and 

Whereas the present Federal administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and especially the 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas McKay 
(citizen of Oregon), propose to dispose of 
these reserves to the State governments of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana— 


Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator concluded his speech? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
I am doing a little legitimate editorial- 
izing, or deleting, shall I say, because I 
should not want, in these closing min- 
utes of my speech, to do anything in vio- 
lation of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will protect the Senator from Ore- 
gon, so long as he is in order. 

Mr. MORSE. The members of the 
Farmers’ Union, when they adopted this 
resolution, were not aware of some of 
the rules of the Senate. So I shall de- 
lete any part of it that I think might 
create a problem under the rules. 
ig continue to read from the resolu- 

on: 


Be it resolved by the Oregon Farmers 
Union now in annual convention in Salem, 
Oreg., That we declare our opposition to this 
effort on the part of the Federal administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and especially on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
dispose of these offshore-oil reserves to the 
several State governments; and that we fur- 
ther declare ourselves in agreement with a 
policy of maintenance of Federal ownership 
and control of these reserves: be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to Secretary of the Interior, 
Douglas McKay, and to the Oregon Senators, 
Guy L. Cordon and Wayne Morse, and to the 
four Representatives, Walter Norblad, Sam 
Coon, Homer Angell, and Harrison Ellsworth. 


Mr. President, I have another resolu- 
tion which I should like to read. It bears 
on the same subject. It again supports 
the point of view expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], that 
increasing interest is developing in the 
joint resolution. It reads as follows: 

The following is a resolution adopted by 
the Riverview Farmers Union at its last 
meeting April 18: 

“Whereas all the people of the United 
States should benefit by the development 
of our natural resources, whether it be tim- 
ber, minerals, waterpower, or others, and 
since the Holland bill would give the oil re- 
sources of the tidelands oil to only 3 States, 
thereby depriving the people of the other 
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States from benefiting from these natural 
resources and since all the people of the 
States are hard put for funds for education 
it is not in the interest of all of the people 
and contrary to democratic government when 
all the people do not share in such great 
resources. 


Mr. President, I think it is very in- 
teresting that these sound, typical citi- 
zens of the grass roots of America, in 
this instance in my State, see the issues 
as clearly as they have set them forth in 
this resolution. In this resolution they 
hit the very point that many of us have 
been making for these several weeks in 
our opposition to the joint resolution. 

The resolution continues: 

“Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Riverview Farmers 
Union Local, No. 113, in regular session, April 
18, 1953, go on record as being opposed to 
the passage of the Holland bill which would 
give the tideland oil resources to only 3 
States; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be entered on the permanent records of the 
Local Farmers’ Union and that copies be 
sent to the Honorable Senator Wayne Morse, 
the Honorable Senator Guy Cordon, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, and to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 


It is signed by Ralph H. McDonald, 
resolutions chairman; Walter R. John- 
son, president; David Boshart, legisla- 
tive director; Josephine Sommer, secre- 
tary, Riverview Farmers Union, Route 3, 
Scio, Oreg. 

I have another resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I should like to read. It is 
from the Polk County Farmers Union, 
and reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON OFFSHORE Ort BILLS 

Whereas the Polk County Farmers Union, 
in session at the Spring Valley local, feel it 
of utmost importance that our national re- 
sources be not depleted for the benefit of a 
minority, does hereby oppose the offshore 
oil bill of Senator HoLLAND, and urge instead 
the passage of the Hill-Anderson bills for 
the benefit of the schools of the Nation. 


Mr. President, I have a resolution, 
from the Orchard Heights Local of the 
Oregon Farmers Union, which reads as 
follows: 

Whereas present offshore oil legislation, if 
adopted by Congress, will have the effect of 
giving away to 3 States valuable resources 
which now belong to the people of all 48 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Orchard Heights local of 
the Oregon Farmers Union oppose this legis- 
lation and urge instead that title to offshore 
oil lands remain in the Federal Government 
and that royalties be used for the support of 
public schools as proposed in the bill of 
Senator Lister HILL, 


Mr. President, I had something sent 
to me that moved me very much. It 
shows that even the students in our col- 
leges are discussing the submerged-lands 
bill. A daughter of a friend of mine, a 
student in Oberlin, participated in an 
oratorical contest. She used as her sub- 
ject Tidelands Oil. Her name is Miss 
Anina Levin, of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Even the young people are becoming 
concerned, or at least somewhat aroused, 
I think it is accurate to say, over the 
dangers of the joint resolution which 
would deny to many generations of 
American young people, education oppor- 
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tunities which otherwise might be theirs. 
When I conclude reading Miss Levin's 
speech, I shall discuss briefly the edu- 
cational situation as affected by the Hill 
amendment, because I do not believe I 
have given it sufficient emphasis in the 
course of my speech. I certainly wish 
to deal with that phase of the matter 
before I conclude my remarks, 

Before doing so, Mr. President, I wish 
to read the student’s speech to which I 
have been referring. I understand her 
speech won second prize in the oratorical 
contest at Oberlin College, in the great 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. President, just to mention Oberlin 
College brings back to me some very 
fond memories. It was only last spring 
that I served as chairman of the Repub- 
lican Mock Convention, at Oberlin Col- 
lege. I had a splendid time there. 
Oberlin College is a great institution. 
It has wonderful students and a fine 
faculty. It has a hard-working, high- 
scholastic-qualification student body. 

So I was interested in this speech. 
Listen to what this student says about 
tidelands, Mr. President. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; at 
this time I wish to read the very excel- 
lent speech this obviously brilliant stu- 
dent delivered. Iam not the least tired, 
so I do not need to yield in order to 
obtain rest. 

I now read the speech by Miss Anina 
Levin, of Oberlin College: 

‘TIDELANDS OIL 
(By Anina Levin) 

Roll out the barrels. Five hundred nine- 
ty-four million barrels of oil are lying in 
fields off the coasts of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas, while the United States imports 
from Iran an average of 1 million barrels of 
oll a day. Why must our country import a 
commodity of which we have such an 
abundance? 

Large amounts of oil were discovered off 
the coasts of these three States about 20 
years ago. Until these fields were discov- 
ered, little attention was paid to the question 
of who owned these lands under the open 
sea, since they were for all practical pur- 
poses without value. Now, for the first time, 
the legal question of ownership—State or 
Federal—became important and started what 
has become one of the most controversial 
issues of 1953. 

A long and unbroken line of Supreme 
Court decisions extending back for more 
than 100 years rules that the States or their 
grantees own the lands beneath the navi- 
gable inland waters within the State 
boundaries. In no instance has the Supreme 
Court ruled that the States own land beyond 
the low-water mark. 

It was in the celebrated Pollard case de- 
cided in 1945 that the Supreme Court first 
ruled that the individual States, not the 
United States, own their inland waterways. 
‘This case involved land in Mobile, Ala., which 
was originally between the high- and low- 
water marks and which was later filled by 
deposits of soil. The Court ruled that these 
tidelands or filled lands were not the prop- 
erty of the Federal Government but of the 
States. The decision In this case has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court in many 
similar instances. 

In 1947 with the California case the Su- 
preme Court was confronted for the first 
time with the question of the paramount 
rights in the submerged lands under the 
Ocean and seaward from the low-water mark, 
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The Court ruled that this land belongs to 
the Federal Government, When the issue 
of these submerged lands again came up 
before the Supreme Court in the Louisiana 
and Texas cases in 1950, the decision of the 
Court again ruled that these lands were 
property of the Federal Government. 

The question is raised if the Supreme Court 
decisions on the cases of the United States 
against California, Louisiana, and Texas are 
in any way contrary to earlier decisions start- 
ing with the Pollard case? The answer here 
is plainly “No.” In all three cases the land 
involved is that beyond the tidelands of the 
ocean. 

Here I would like to go over the classifica- 
tion of the land surrounding the States. The 
mean low-tide land is that land which is 
washed by the ocean during high tide. The 
3-mile strip immediately beyond mean low 
tide is the area referred to today as the tide- 
lands. The Continental Shelf includes both 
the mean low tide and the tidelands and 
extends in a gently sloping manner to a 
point approximately 100 to 120 fathoms deep, 
at which point it drops off rather abruptly 
to greater depths. 

The question is, Who owns this vast strip 
of land adjoining California, Louisiana, and 
Texas? The high seas are the common prop- 
erty of all nations where each has concur- 
rent and nonexclusive jurisdiction. The 
States themselves have jurisdiction over the 
mean low-tide land. That part of the Con- 
tinental Shelf adjoining the 3-mile belt is 
international waters and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States. We are left 
with one strip of land to discuss, the 3-mile 
belt. In all three cases, California, Louisiana, 
and Texas, the Supreme Court has ruled that 
this land belongs to the Federal Government, 
In the Louisiana case the Court expressed its 
views as follows: “The claim to our 3-mile 
belt was first asserted by the National Gov- 
ernment. Protection and control of the area 
are indeed functions of national external 
sovereignty. The marginal sea is a national 
not a State concern. National interests, na- 


tional responsibilities, national concerns are, 


involved. The problems of commerce, na- 
tional defense, relations with other powers, 
war and peace focus there. National rights 
must therefore be paramount in that area.” 


The brilliant young writer goes on to 
show by a very clear demonstration the 
value of education. I read: 


When President Truman vetoed the bill 
to give the States title to the submerged 
lands adjoining their coasts he said, “The 
rights to this ocean belt are and always have 
been Federal rights, maintained under inter- 
national law by the National Government on 
behalf of all the people of the country.” 

Here we have the facts before us. In all 
three cases the. Supreme Court has rejected 
the claims of the coastal States to the sub- 
merged lands. Under our constitutional sys- 
tem a decision by our highest court is final 
on all legal issues. The oil companies along 
with these three States want to overrule the 
decision of the Supreme Court by legislation, 
Should these vast and valuable deposits con- 
tinue under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government or will they be given away to 
the States? “Our defense is no stronger and 
no deeper than our oil production and re- 
serves,” said Senator WAYNE MORSE in a re- 
cent speech before the Senate. 

This bottle contains oil, the key to our 
national-defense reserve and the future, 
Today petroleum is used to run the tanks 
and airplanes of our armed services. Indus- 
try has come to depend upon it for heat and 
power. If the relationship between the 
United States and Iran should be broken off, 
our country would be crippled. This would 
make us an easy prey for any country to 
attack, 

These resources belong to all the people of 
the United States. Just as all States cannot 
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have coal deposits, so too all States cannot 
have oil deposits. Yet, oil is a commodity 
which no State can do without. Why, then, 
should three States share the profit of oil 
deposits which rightfully belong to the coun- 
try as a whole? State ownership of this oil 
would mean that the Federal Government 
would have to pay for the use of this oil. If 
we give the coastal States the right to this 
oil, then the Mountain States will demand 
the mineral rights on Government land 
within their boundaries; there will be a drive 
to turn over to the States the forests and 
uplands now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. At this time there is a bill pending in 
the House of Representatives to this very 
effect, namely, to give to the States these 
resources now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This might cause one of the biggest 
setbacks in our Nation’s history. In the 
words of Senator PauL Doua.as a “Pandora’s 
box of spoliation, wastage, and confusion.” 

It is therefore to our advantage to support 
the Hill-Anderson bill in favor of Govern- 
ment control, This bill grants to the States 
the tidelands proper and also the submerged 
lands under all inland waterways. It sur- 
renders any possible Federal claim to filled-in 
lands. It also leaves to the States the regu- 
lation of fish off their coasts. The leasing 
of oil and other rights in these submerged 
lands would be conducted by the Federal 
Government, Within the 3-mile limit the 
receipts from the leases would be divided so 
that three-eighths would go to the coastal 
States and five-eights or 6214 percent to the 
Federal Government. The area beyond this 
3-mile limit would be international waters, 
and the Federal Government would receive 
all of the lease money collected from private 
parties. This lease money would be used for 
many things. During the present national 
emergency it would be put in a special fund 
and used for our national defense and se- 
curity. Thereafter the money would be used 
to provide added funds for education to be 
controlled by the States themselves. 

The democratic ideals which our country 
stands for are a source of great pride in the 
minds of all of us. In a time when we are 
in great need of sticking together, the giving 
away of these submerged lands to the States 
would cause a feeling of separatism. It 
would weaken both our defense and security 
programs. It would defy the highest judi- 
cial authority in our land. You and the 159 
million people of this country are in danger 
of losing one of our greatest assets, the 
benefit of natural resources for our country. 


Mr. President, I cannot imagine a 
greater tribute that might be paid to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, the 
author of the Hill amendment, than to 
read, as I did, this speech by a very bril- 
liant college student. We may not agree 
with certain of the observations made 
by the student, but it is a remarkably 
fine speech. We do not have cause to 
worry about the youth of America when 
we find young people with such brilliance 
as that which is shown by this speech. 

That is the kind of training we want, 
Mr. President. This girl comes from a 
family that can afford to send her to 
Oberlin College. But the great Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has in mind 
the thousands of American boys and 
girls who will be denied a higher educa- 
tion if we, the Congress and the repre- 
sentatives of this great free Nation, do 
not recognize that the brain power of 
the youth of America is probably the 
greatest defense weapon we have. 

I said earlier in my speech, and I 
want to repeat it in closing, that we can- 
not keep ahead of Russian manpower 
quantitatively, but we must keep ahead 
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of it qualitatively in the form of trained 
brains. That is what the Hill amend- 
ment seeks to do. The amendment au- 
thored by the great Senator from Ala- 
bama and sponsored by this little band of 
liberals which has been fighting for sev- 
eral weeks in opposition to the pending 
legislation, offers a program of great di- 
rect benefit to the youth of America, to 
the brain training of the youth of 
America. 

As I said earlier in my speech, Mr, 
President, and I want to repeat it now, 
we learned something as a result of a 
very unwise policy that followed during 
and immediately after the war, in not 
appropriating adequate funds to provide 
decent school facilities, minimum stand- 
ard school facilities, in many of the con- 
gested areas which became congested by 
an unexpected school population as a 
result of the location of war plants or 
other great Government installations. 
The scientific studies presented to our 
committee showed that the opportunity 
for a college education was denied to 
thousands of American boys and girls 
because of inadequate school facilities 
which had made it impossible for them 
to pass a college entrance examination 
because of the poor training they re- 
ceived, 

The speech of this brilliant Oberlin 
College student which I have just read 
represents the kind of educational train- 
ing which is needed in the years ahead 
in this great contest between freedom 
and enslavement. 

Think of the scientists, the physicists, 
the chemists, and electrical engineers. 
Think of the trained brainpower and 
manpower which would be produced by 
the Hill amendment but which would be 


lost to America forever if we were so- 


short-sighted as to defeat the Hill 
amendment. Mr. President, in the na- 
tional interest we cannot afford to defeat 
the Hill amendment. Forget for the 
moment, if you will, the interests of the 
boys and girls involved, though, of 
course, we should not forget them for 
a minute; yet in the national self-interest 
of our country we cannot justify defeat- 
ing the Hill amendment. When we 
take into account the human factors, 
the human values, the enrichment of 
the lives of thousands of American boys 
and girls who will be benefited as the 
result of the educational opportunities 
provided by the Hill amendment, I say, 
Mr. President, that we in this little band 
of liberals feel that the defeat of the 
Hill amendment cannot be justified in 
the national interest. 

Mr. President, I have made my case. 
I have presented my argument. The 
RecorD, so far as my speeches on the 
first amendment are concerned, is com- 
pleted. I will let it speak for itself, and 
Iam perfectly willing to stand on it and 
be judged by it. 

In closing this speech I want to say 
to my good friend in the chair [Mr. 
CARLSON] that I appreciate the many 
courtesies he extended to me during the 
night, and his complete fairness, his care 
in seeing to it that my parliamentary 
rights were protected. 


Not only that, Mr. President, but the ` 


kindliness of his attitude as he presided 


over the Senate during the night was. 
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a great source of inspiration and encour- 
agement to me. 

I want to thank my good friend from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], even though he and 
I are in diametrically opposed positions 
on the pending measure. I thought it 
was very decent and courteous of him 
to remain with me during the night. 
There were not many of us present, but 
he certainly kept the quality high. 

I see my good friend from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] entering the Chamber. 
In paying my respects and in closing my 
speech, I want to thank him as I have 
thanked the Presiding Officer [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. His loyal attention to my 
speech, as a member of the loyal oppo- 
sition, I thought was very decent of him, 
and I appreciate it. I know he just 
stepped out of the Chamber for a bite of 
breakfast, as he told me as he passed 
my desk. 

I want to thank, also, my good friend 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], who so ably occupied, as acting 
majority leader, the majority leader's 
chair during the night. I want to thank 
him for his courtesies and for the kindly 
fun we had from time to time to brighten 
the night. I thought he was a very fine 
associate to have with me on the floor, 
even though he, too, disagrees with the 
position I have taken on the pending 
measure. I thought it was a pretty good 
demonstration that, after all, we are pro- 
fessional men in the Senate. We ap- 
proach these problems as professional 
men should approach them—on an ob- 
jective, impersonal plane. We become 
a little bit emphatic sometimes, but it is 
pps any expression of a personal atti- 
tude. 

Of course, Mr. President, I could not 
close these expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation without commenting on the 
assistance which I received from my good 
friend from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
The penetrating questions he asked me 
during the night that helped make the 
record of this case were outstanding. 

There are other Senators whom, in 
all courtesy, I feel I should thank. The 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] did some very kind things for 
me during the night that are not known 
by the public. 

My good friend the junior Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. PURTELL], to 
whom I have already referred, is now 
entering the Chamber. As he returns 
to the Senate, although I shall not now 
at length express my appreciation for 
his courtesies, I wish him to know that 
if and when he reads my expressions in 
the Recorp, as I made them previously, 
I meant every word. 

I wish to return for a moment to my 
comment about the senior Senator from 
Texas. Few who are in the Senate know 
that on different occasions he came to 
my desk and engaged in brief, whispered 
conversations. The only matter that 
concerned him was my well-being. He 
satisfied himself after each conservation 
that he had nothing to worry about in 
regard to my well-being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). If the Senator will 
permit, the Chair wishes to state that it 


has been a pleasure and a privilege to oa 
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have presided for 14 continuous hours 
during the time when the junior Senator 
from Oregan had charge of the debate, 
The Chair wishes to state that the Sen- 
ator knows the rules of the Senate, that 
he tried conscientiously to observe them, 
and he did. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the state- 
ment by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the total time con- 
sumed by the Senator from Oregon has 
now reached 22 hours and 20 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
presiding officer for his very kind words. 
I, too, am human, and I appreciate 
them. 

In the absence of the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoNn] I wish to say 
that I appreciate his attendance during 
the night, his kindnesses, and the friend- 
ship that has always characterized the 
relationship between him and the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

I simply could not close these words— 
they may seem facetious, but I mean not 
to give that impression, because I am 
deeply sincere—without expressing my 
appreciation to the majority leader, who, 
as I said at the beginning of this debate, 
has been exceedingly fair to me and was 
exceedingly fair in the attitude he took 
in regard to the question as to whether I 
should be allowed, under the rules, even 
to proceed with this speech. But in his 
typical spirit of fair play, he did what I 
thought was most fair. He resolved the 
doubt in favor of allowing the junior 
Senator from Oregon, who had not made 
a speech on the merits of the issue, but 
who had made two speeches on other 
matters during the time the particular 
issue was pending before the Senate, one 
of them having been made on what was, 
shall we say, a quasi-holiday for the Sen- 
ate, the opening day of the baseball sea- 
son. The Senator from Ohio felt that 
under the circumstances, and consider- 
ing the expression which I had made at 
the beginning of this debate, I should be 
allowed to proceed with my speech. 

Mr. President, the last sincere tribute 
I wish to pay is to that little band of 
liberals, with whom I have been asso- 
ciated, under the leadership of the great 
Senator from New Mexico, CLINT ANDER- 
son, and the great Senator from Ala- 
bama, Lister HILL, and composed of 
such men as the giant liberal from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. I wish to say to 
them that it has been a privilege and 
pleasure to have worked with them and 
to have been associated with them in 
the very trying days during which this 
debate has continued. 

Mr. President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KnNow.anp in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Case Fulbright 

Anderson Clements 

Barrett Cordon Gillette 

Beall Daniel Goldwater 

Bennett Dirksen Griswold 

Bush Douglas Hayden 

Butler, Md. Dworshak Hendrickson 

Butler, Nebr, Ellender Hickenlooper 
pehart Ferguson u 

Carlson Frear Hoey 
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Holland Malone Russell 
as Mansfield Daonst 
ves 
Jackson Maybank Smith, Maine 
Jenner McCarthy Smith, N. C. 
Johnson, Colo. McClellan Stennis 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Tait 
Johnston, S.C. Monroney Tobey 
Knowland orse Watkins 
Kuchel Mundt Welker 
Langer Murray Wiley 
Lehman Payne Young 
Long Potter 
Magnuson Purtell 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brick- 
ER], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Durr], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp 
and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senators from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore and Mr. KE- 
FauveR], the Senators from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senators from 
West Virginia (Mr. KILGORE and Mr. 
Neety], the Senator from Nevada (Mr, 
McCarran], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cnavez], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 


THE MARGINAL FARMER—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR MONRONEY 


During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
allow me to ask the Chair to put a 
unanimous-consent request so that I 
might place some material in the RECORD 
which the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mowroney] left with me, without the 
Senator from Oregon losing the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
two things to say. First, if I do it at all, 
it must be done with the understanding 
that in no way do I lose my right to the 
floor. 

In the second place, in order that I 
may be able to keep faith with the un- 
derstanding which I have with the ma- 
jority leader, no comment in excess of 2 
minutes should be made with respect to 
any insertions in the Record. I ask that 
that condition be observed. That would 
be the position taken by the majority 
leader, and I assume that the same con- 
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dition would prevail under the acting 
majority leader. If not, he can speak for 
himself. I do not want to do anything 
that would cause me to lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon make the unani- 
mous-consent request that the Senator 
from Montana be permitted to have the 
matter referred to printed in the RECORD, 
without the Senator from Oregon losing 
the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. With the understand- 
ing that the Senator from Montana will 
not take more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon make that re- 
quest? 

Mr. MORSE. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may in- 
sert in the Recorp following the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon a speech prepared by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] for 
delivery on the floor of the Senate on 
Friday, April 24, 1953. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH PREPARED BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE MON- 

RONEY FOR DELIVERY IN THE UNITED STATES 

SENATE FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


I was amazed to see by a United Press dis- 
patch late last night the following dispatch 
quoting Under Secretary of Agriculture True 
D. Morse and John D. Davis, President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in their talks 
before the Newspaper Farm Editors Associa- 
tion here this week. 

I want to read these startling and amazing 
statements to the Senate as they appear to 
bring a new ideology, a new line of thought, 
a revolutionary new concept of the Republi- 
can Agriculture Department in dealing with 
the present decline in farm prices. 

While there was endless criticism about 
the early New Deal farm program plowing 
cotton under—it now would appear that un- 
der the Republican agricultural ideology they 
would solve the farm problem by plowing 
the marginal farmer under. This strange 
and amazing concept to eliminate the farmer 
with “less than average ability” sets a new 
pattern here in America where the farm 
home has always been considered one of 
the foundations and cornerstones of America 
and of our cherished free enterprise system. 

I want now to read this amazing press 
report of these statements: 

“WasHINGTON, April 23.—Agriculture De- 
partment officials indicated today the mar- 
ginal farmers may come in for some scrutiny 
within the near future and said farming can 
no longer be considered a haven for those 
with ‘less than average ability.’ 

“John H. Davis, President of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, said it might be better 
to have one type of farm program for the 
commercial farmers and another type for 
those who are either week-end farmers or 
who do not have the ability to operate a 
farm efficiently. 

“He made the comment after Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture True D. Morse said one of 
the results of the price-support program has 
been to keep inefficient farmers in business 
and to fix patterns of production. 

“The statements were made during news 
conferences with newspaper farm editors 
association meeting at Agriculture for 2 days. 

“Morse said under the pressure of price 
supports there is no normal, healthy adjust- 
ment which should take place in agriculture. 
He said the cost price squeeze currently 
pinching farmers either might force out in- 
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efficient farmers or cause them to farm the 
life out of their farms to pay for the place. 
A better solution, he suggested, would be to 
let inefficient farmers get out of farming and 
let the land grow grass, trees or other land- 
saving crops.” 

Here we have the new plan, if this press 
account be true, not the Brannan plan for 
the disposal of farm surpluses, but the new 
GOP plan for the disposal of surplus farmers. 

Certainly, we all know that there are vari- 
ous types of farmers, the same as there are 
various types of industrial workers, business- 
men, little, middle-sized and big. There will 
always be marginal workers, marginal busi- 
nessmen, and marginal farmers. 

Any administration that is so blinded by 
the success stories that they can oversimplify 
a problem by seeking programs only for the 
most successful and the most efficient will 
destroy our American way of life. 

I can show you hundreds of these marginal 
farmers, still living and working on farms 
that perhaps the big-business farmer, the 
rancher with great miles of rolling plains, 
or even the corporation executive would 
think were hopelessly marginal in their farm- 
ing operations. 

But I can show you their sons, officers fly- 
ing jet-propelled planes, attorneys at law 
for successful corporations, doctors, and 
businessmen who were raised in these mar- 
ginal farm homes to become the great core 
of American life. 

I don’t see how anyone purporting to rep- 
resent our great Government in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could think that by wav- 
ing a wand or passing an edict will be able 
to change the American pattern of life—our 
historic right to progress—by Government 
edict or program. 

This story in the United Press: That Un- 
der Secretary Morse said “under the pres- 
sure of price supports there is no normal, 
healthy adjustment which should take place 
in agriculture.” I continue to quote: “He 
said the cost price squeeze currently pinch- 
ing farmers either might force out inefficient 


- farmers or cause them to farm the life out 


of their farms to pay for the place. A better 
solution, he suggested would be to let the 
inefficient farmers get out of farming and let 
the land grow grass, trees or other land-say- 
ing crops.” 

This brings up an interesting interpreta- 
tion or a most interesting question. Who is 
going to be the man who decides who is in- 
efficient and who should be plowed under in 
this new program? 

Certainly we have not come to a pass where 
we would deny to the farmer the right to 
farm if he chooses and to remain on the land 
if he is willing to work the soil to eke out 
a living, no matter how meager. 

I had appreciated the Democratie farm 
program because it sought to help this very 
type of farmer. The rich, the prosperous, 
the great. landowning farmer certainly in 
many cases could manage some way to sur- 
vive even if the Government did away with 
price supports. He-would have a harder 
time—and our economy would be lower— 
but he would survive perhaps until a market 
upturn, or a drought in some other section 
of the country might bring his prices back 
to the cost of production. 

But it has been the goal of the Democratic 
Party to try to keep our farm families on 
the farm as a way of life. It was our duty 
to help him with his soil-conservation prob- 
lems, it was our duty to try to stabilize farm 
prices against devastating slumps which, 
while devastating the farm economy, would 
also greatly depress the entire economy of 
the Nation. 

No, I cannot agree with this new philoso- 
phy of President Davis of the CCC, nor of 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Morse that 
the marginal farmer, the less efficient, is the 
thing that is wrong with agriculture. By 
better help by programs that work, by better 
psychological if not financial support of farm 
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markets, we should be able to maintain a 
farm economy that would not only help the 
big, the most wealthy and efficient, but also 
the underprivileged and the marginal type. 

We do not want nor can we tolerate a 
“General Farming, Inc.” Corporate farming 
is banned by law in my State and in many 
other States. This is done not because it is 
less efficient, but because we do not believe 
that the man who works the soil for a cor- 
poration as a tenant, or as migratory farm 
labor, offers the opportunity to make as 
good a citizen as does one who owns the land 
and maintains a home and family on the 
farm. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] to the committee substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
column bearing upon the pending ques- 
tion. It is the column entitled “Fili- 
buster Doesn’t Worry Tart,” written by 
Miss Doris Fleeson, and appeared in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FILIBUSTER DOESN'T Worry TArT—REPUBLI- 
cans STAND To GAIN POLITICAL CAPITAL IN 
TALKATHON—It’s DELAYING SOME RATHER 
VEXING GOP PROBLEMS 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The present air of confusion that shrouds 
the long Senate debate on whether Congress 
should give the States title to the oil-rich 
submerged lands is due to the fact that 
everybody is trying to make political capital 
out of the situation, 

Senators actually have very little else in 
the immediate prospect that they care about 
doing. Nor are they under any real pressure 
from the White House or the public to get 
going on other things, so that while they are 
becoming somewhat bored, they do not feel 
on the defensive. 

Majority Leader Tarr does not find it too 
hard to muster a smile for the situation that 
puts antifilibuster liberals, chiefly Demo- 
crats, in the role of filibusterers; he enjoys it. 
He is well aware that his charges are not 
eager to come to grips with the issues backed 
up behind the submerged lands, 

They will no doubt vote for Hawaiian 
statehood to fulfill a platform and presiden- 
tial pledge but they are not ardent about it. 
Many, including Tarr himself, will be well 
content to let controls die in a situation 
that can be blamed upon the advocates of 
controls. 

The President has asked for a 1-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreements, 
but this will mean a debate which is bound 
to expose differences within the Republican 
Party. Conceivably, the majority leader’s 
task with respect to it will be easier if it is 
not reached until deadline and adjournment 
pressures come to his aid, 
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Senator Tarr can also be counted upon to 
handle filibusters gingerly, since his Demo- 
cratic allies in economic and social questions 
are southerners who practice that art with 
pride and local political profit. His varying 
ultimatums are attributed to their influence; 
they certainly are shrewd and determined 
enough to let no precedents be set which 
might work against them should they want 
to filibuster civil rights. 

The Senators now filibustering on sub- 
merged lands—they are doing it—are vul- 
nerable to the charge or hypocrisy since they 
protest it wrong in principle when done by 
the southerners. They are also being told by 
their own leader, Senator JoHNSON, that it 
may injure them politically. 

Their answer is that Senator JoHNson is 
on the other side and that they doubt their 
followers will lose any confidence in them 
because they make a record on so vital an 
issue. It is because they are certain that 
the submerged lands are only the beginning 
of a vast drive on the public domain that 
they are carrying on their fight. 

It is true that three of their leaders—Sen- 
ators DOUGLAS, HUMPHREY, AND GILLETTE— 
are the prime GOP targets in 1954 when 
they must run again in doubtful States. It 
may also be true that the trio are inviting 
the special attention of oil interests by their 
current activities and will find their op- 
ponents very well financed. 

Senators who favor the bill insist that 
there is nothing in their mail to indicate 
that the debate has made any impression 
on the public. They are claiming 60 ayes 
from 96 Senators when the roll is finally 
called. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed as a part of my 
remarks in the body of the Record the 
column entitled “Democratic Wrench in 
Works,” written by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC WRENCH IN WorRKS—TACTICS OF 
Mtnoriry Witt HELP GOP IN APPEAL For 
1954 REPUBLICAN MAJORITY IN CONGRESS 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Democrats certainly don’t intend to 
help the Republicans increase their majority 
in Congress in the 1954 elections, but that’s 
the effect being produced by various Demo- 
crats in the Senate as they have placed ob- 
struction after obstruction in the path of 
the new administration, thus preventing it 
from carrying out by legislation the demand 
of the country for a change. 

The Republicans will certainly have a good 
case as they point out that the American 
people cannot get the change they voted for 
in 1952 unless they elect an overwhelming 
majority of Republicans in the House and 
Senate. 

For 4 weeks now, a large number of Demo- 
crats have blocked action on the so-called 
tidelands bill. The big appropriation bills 
and the many other pieces of important 
legislation will be delayed by the dilatory 
tactics of the opponents of tidelands legis- 
lation, 

What is difficult to understand is that 
those who claim to be Democrats are fight- 
ing against States rights. The argument 
would seem to be that the governments of 
the 48 States of the Union cannot be trusted 
to take care of the leasing of Federal lands 
on an honest basis, but that some one 
bureaucrat in the Federal Government can 


As one looks back at the corruption during 
the Truman administration, when it was 
possible to bribe officials to get favors done 
in various departments of the Government, 
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and as one recalls that during the Harding 
administration it was easy to fix a Cabinet 
officer and get Teapot Dome oil lands, the 
question might well be raised whether it 
isn’t safer to leave to the States rather than 
to the Federal Government the question of 
disposing of oil lands. There is safety in 
numbers anyway—it isn’t easy to fix all the 
States. 

The implication that some sort of scandal 
is inevitable, rivaling Teapot Dome, if the 
States are given full power is a bit of politi- 
cal demagogery which on the stump will be 
easy to rebut, especially since it will afford 
an opportunity to the Republicans to rehash 
all the Truman administration scandals. 

But, irrespective of the merits of the tide- 
lands controversy, the fact that Democrats 
are blocking the work of the Senate will 
furnish an excellent campaign text for the 
Republicans in 1954, because they will con- 
tend that important reforms promised the 
people were blocked by the Democrats, 

There are some significant principles in- 
volved in the tidelands controversy. It is 
to be noted that advocates of public owner- 
ship—which is a form of State socialism— 
are among the supporters of the effort to 
give the Federal Government complete au- 
thority over all resources. 

There was a time in American history 
when the States held very little land and 
the Federal Government owned most of it. 
Public opinion through decades of history 
has favored the widest possible distribution 
of federally owned lands to the people. 

A majority in both Houses want to settle 
the tidelands issue by voting to give the 
States control over marginal lands up to 
and including the territorial coastal waters 
of the States. The President will sign such 
a bill if the minority permits him to receive 
it. This should have happened weeks ago. 

Also, in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the Democrats are stirring up fuss 
after fuss every time a Cabinet officer wants 
to appoint policymaking officials who are in 
accord with his views rather than keeping, 
under a phony civil-service coverage, officials 
who should have had political sense enough 
to step out and let the Republicans accept 
full responsibility for their acts. 

The Democratic strategists are certainly 
not studying the political history of America 
if they think they can hamstring in Con- 
gress an administration elected by an over- 
whelming majority. The tactics to date will 
make votes for the Republicans in 1954 be- 
cause the Republicans will plead for a real 
majority in Congress in order to give the 
people the things they asked for when they 
voted in 1952 to repudiate the record of the 
Democratic Party. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have incorporated in the RECORD 
an able editorial entitled “When Is a 
Filibuster?,” which appeared yesterday 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN Is A FILIBUSTER? 


There is irony in much of what has been 
passing in the Senate tidelands debate. 
Men like Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. LEHMAN, 
who have consistently fought for a rule to 
cut off unlimited debate, have found them- 
selves glad to take advantage of the Senate's 
extraordinary laxness in this regard. Mr. 
Tarr has found himself postponing the vote 
on the tidelands issue at the request of 
Southern Senators who actually desire a 
quick and affirmative decision. Northern 
Democrats, arch foes of the filibuster, have 
been warning their southern colleagues 
against setting precedents which might lead 
to “an erosion of free debate.” All in all, the 
situation has reminded us that the kind of 
endless talk which is sauce for the south- 
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ern goose can also be sauce for the northern 
gander. 

Senator LEHMAN, it must be said, has de- 
nied vigorously that he and his fellow op- 
ponents of the administration oil bill are in- 
dulging in anything that even faintly re- 
sembles a filibuster. Perhaps he is right. 
The traditional filibuster has been waged 
with the idea of making a vote on some is- 
sue impossible; Senator LEHMAN claims with 
a good deal of justice that he has only been 
trying to give people an opportunity to 
change their minds. He seeks to win time, 
not to kill it. Actually, the tidelands issue 
has already been thoroughly discussed, and 
the outcome was more or less definitely de- 
cided by the results of the last presidential 
campaign. Yet it is well that haste not rule 
so important a matter, and Mr. Tart’s deci- 
sion to put off a test vote until Monday seems 
in general a wise one. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we have just wit- 
nessed a record-breaking performance by 
our distinguished friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], carry- 
ing the colors of “liberalism,” and win- 
ning the all-time championship for 
marathon filibusters in such a conclu- 
sive way that the Senator from Oregon 
stands way out in front of anyone who 
has ever competed in that field hereto- 
fore, and inasmuch as throughout his 
able, interesting and entertaining re- 
marks the Senator found frequent occa- 
sion to speak of himself as a “liberal,” 
and to refer to those who are associated 
with him as “the little band of devoted 


liberals,” I think it is quite timely to in- ` 


clude in the Recorp, and I shall read 
into the Recorp, an able editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the most highly respected 
newspapers of the country, showing that 
there is a very grave question as to the 
soundness of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon in using the word “liberal” 
as applied to himself and as applied to 
the effort which he espoused contin- 
uously for some 22 hours and 25 minutes, 
thus capturing the all-time record. 

This editorial is entitled “False Lib- 
eralism,” and I ask the attention of all 
Members of the Senate to it, because I 
think there is a great deal of food for 
thought in the editorial. I particularly 
ask the attention of those who have been 
standing with the Senator from Oregon 
in this filibuséer, in which he showed 
such able leadership yesterday, last 
night, and this morning, because it 
seems to me that the editorial speaks 
plainly the thinking of the great ma- 
jority of the people of our country, and 
that it should be heard with respectful 
attention by all, regardless of how they 
stand on the pending issue. 

The editorial reads: 

FALSE LIBERALISM 

The filibuster which has been going on in 
the Senate for a few days provides another 
illustration of the speciousness of much of 
the liberalism of the present time. 

The essence of traditional liberalism cer- 
tainly has been freedom for the individual. 
Following along logically, it embraced free- 
dom of States from oppressive Federal au- 
thority. In its entirety, it opposed the in- 
vasion of individual rights by authority, 
whether it was the authority of giant cor- 
porations, organized majorities of the people, 
or government. 

But in the Senate Members who call 
themselves liberals and habitually espouse 
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what are labeled liberal causes, are filibus- 
tering against the tidelands bill which was 
introduced to carry out a campaign pledge 
made by President Eisenhower. 

It is significant that this bill would pre- 
serve for State ownership offshore oil proper- 
ties which have been taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government—it’s a States rights meas- 
ure—and would put a curb on Federal au- 
thority. 

The filibustering liberals include such 
State right champions as KEFAUVER, of Ten- 
nessee; HILL, of Aiabama; and ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; and such northern liberals as 
LEHMAN, of New York; DoucLas, of Illinois; 
and HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 

And it is significant to note that. the 
northern Senators teamed up in the talkfest 
have been the most vociferous opponents of 
the filibuster. When they were interested in 
forcing civil rights legislation on the South 
against its will, they denounced the fili- 
buster as an instrument of evil and advo- 
cated a change in the rules which would 
render its use impossible. 

But here we see self-styled liberals using 
extreme methods to extend Federal author- 
ity over States and individuals. The same 
phenomenon was in evidence in the Roose- 
velt-Trunran era in the attempts to enact 
Federal civil rights statutes. Rent and price 
controls, and a multitude of other Demo- 
cratic liberal proposals also established, or 
sought to establish, Government authority 
over the individual. 

That is the speciousness of present-day 
liberalism, whether it is communism, social- 
ism, or New Dealism. Their end result is a 
regimentation of the people by Federal Gov- 
ernment. And the history of the world pro- 
vides many examples to demonstrate that 
the most oppressive tyranny of all is the 
tyranny of government. Much of what is 
now called liberalism is in reality unadulter- 
ated reaction. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, some days 
ago a number of Senators addressed a 
letter to President Eisenhower, asking 
for his position on the joint resolution. 

Although I know that ordinarily he 
would not interfere in the legislative 
processes, he has written a letter in re- 
ply, as he was practically required to do 
by the demand of the Senators. I should 
like to read the letter, in order that it 
may be in the Record. The -letter was 
written yesterday, and reads as follows: 


My Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: I have re- 
ceived the letter signed by yourself and 
other Senators relative to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13. 

The Republican platform clearly stated, 
“We favor restoration to the States of their 
rights to all lands and resources beneath 
navigable inland and offshore waters within 
their historic boundaries.” 

During the past campaign on October 13 
I made the following statement: 

“So, let me be clear in my position on the 
tidelands and all submerged lands and re- 
sources bei.eath inland offshore waters which 
lie within historic State boundaries. As I 
have said before, my views are in line with 
my party’s platform. 1 favor the recogni- 
tion of clear legal title to these lands in 
each of the 48 States. 

“This has been my position since 1948, 
long before I was persuaded to go into poli- 
tes, 7 9 5 

“The Supreme Court has declared in very 
recent years that there are certain para- 
mount Federal rights in these areas. But 
the Court expressly recognized the right of 
Congress to deal with the matters of owner- 
ship and title. : 

“Twice by substantial majorities both 
Houses of Congress have voted to recognize 
the traditional concept of State ownership of 
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these submerged areas. Twice these acts of 
Congress have been vetoed by the President. 

“I would approve such acts of Congress.” 

The next day, October 14, I made specific 
reference to the State of Texas: 

“Just a hundred and seven years ago the 
United States Senate decided that the public 
lands of Texas were not worth $10,000,000. 
* + * So the United States said to Texas, 
‘Keep your debts—and keep your lands. We 
don’t want either.’ And so the State of Texas 
paid off the $10 million debt of the Republic. 
It kept its 200 million acres of lands, includ- 
ing the submerged area extending 3 marine 
leagues seaward into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

My position is the same today. It was fur- 
ther amplified by the administration repre- 
sentatives in the hearings before the Senate 
and your committees considering the leg- 
islation. 

I favor the prompt passage by the Senate 
of Senate Joint Resolution 13 with any 
amendments the Senate may approve not 
inimical to the principles which I have ex- 
pressed. It has never been my belief that 
the several States should have any title to 
lands beyond their historical boundaries on 
the Continental Shelf. 

I hesitate to express an opinion on legis- 
lative procedure, but I am deeply concerned 
with the delay of the entire administration 
program in the Senate of the United States. 

However, let me make it clear that I am 
not criticizing the Senators who have views 
on this subject different from mine. I re- 
spect their sincerity and their right to vote 
as they think best. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning when I listened to the disserta- 
tion our good friend the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] gave us on 
the subject of who is a liberal—and he 
read an editorial on the subject—I was 
reminded that the real issue in the tide- 
lands matter is not who is a liberal or 
who is a conservative; the issue is not 
even what the President of the United 
States has said. It is, What is my obliga- 
tion as a United States Senator? My 
problem all the time has been that the 
Supreme Court, which was created by 
the Constitution to make decisions, has 
ruled in matters of this kind. I am a 
Senator of the United States as well as 
a Senator from Wisconsin. 

I have not engaged in the debate, but 
I have felt that as a Senator of the 
United States in a case of this kind, I 
have a definite obligation to perform. 
With that in mind, I have reached my 
decision. 

Mr. President, I now wish to turn to 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has the floor, 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I did not 
rise to make a speech on the submerged 
lands issue. I rose to say that other 
problems of significance also merit the 
attention of the country. As we read 
the news as it comes over the tickers, 
we realize that conditions on the world 
stage are rather critical. Whether the 
present proposal regarding oil fits into 
the world stage; is for each Senator to 
decide. 

One of the things causing concern 
in my mind is set forth in a letter which 
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T received today. As have my colleagues, 
Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mrs. Newton Leonard, president 
of the National Conference of Parents 
and Teachers, recommending restora- 
tion of funds for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

I suppose that my interest in that 
organization might warrant my classi- 
fication as a liberal. It seems to me 
that a liberal takes care of the funds 
with which he is entrusted. Of course, 
some liberals are simply liberal with 
other people’s money. 

Mr. President, in the case of the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, a very serious situa- 
tion faces us. Unfortunately, today that 
fund is practically broke, and therefore 
it is completely unable to plan for fur- 
ther new projects throughout the world. 
This is an issue which I have commented 
on on numerous occasions on the Sen- 
ate floor. I have pointed out how ab- 
solutely essential it is that we provide 
for continuity of UNICEF—a great hu- 
manitarian organization. 

I send to the desk the text of Mrs. 
Leonard’s letter, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I earnestly hope that the Members 
of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives Appropriation Committees will 
take particular cognizance of this im- 
portant issue in the interest of hungry 
and ill youngsters throughout the 
world, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1953. 

To the Members of the 83d Congress of the 
United States. 

From the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, presi- 
dent. 

Re appropriation for the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with its nearly 8 million member- 
ships and 40,000 PTA’s throughout the coun- 
try, is concerned with the welfare of children 
in all parts of the world, It is our deep con- 
viction that the lives of our own children are 
permanently and inextricably bound up with 
the lives of children everywhere. We have 
therefore been seriously disturbed to learn 
that the appropriation for the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has been omitted from the current 
budget. 

Because of the part that today’s children 
will be playing in tomorrow’s world, we want 
to have the appropriation for UNICEF rein- 
stated this year and to be assured that a 
continuing program of this kind will be 
established. 

We know that you, too, are conscious of 
the tremendous importance of maintaining 
the world’s children in health and safety. 
We therefore urge that you give careful con- 
sideration to the value of the UNICEF pro- 
gram and to the possibility of introducing 
an appropriation for its continuance. We 
are convinced that curtailment of this ap- 
propriation would result in critically under- 
mining the health and welfare of children 
in many lands. As we have watched the 
functioning of the UNICEF program, we have 
been impressed with the beneficial results of 
such measures as the distribution of medi- 
cine, foods, and clothing; the use of vac- 
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cines; the spraying of clothing and homes 
with DDT and other insecticides; and the 
plan for matching funds that are raised 
locally for child welfare in many forms. 

In the name of the nearly 8 million mem- 
berships in our organization, we urge you to 
use: your influence to the utmost in order 
to guarantee that such service shall not be 
discontinued. It is our sincerest hope that 
the appropriation for the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund for 
this year will be reinstated in the budget in 
its entirety. 


ABUSES OF PRIVILEGES OF FIFTH 
AMENDMENT BY WITNESSES BE- 
FORE SENATE INTERNAL SECU- 
RITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by me, pointing 
to abuses of the privileges of the fifth 
amendment by witnesses before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and urging that Congress enact legisla- 
tion to authorize a congressional com- 
mittee to guarantee a witness immunity 
from prosecution in cases where his 
testimony is essential to the solution of 
a crime. In the statement, I strongly 
endorse Senate bill 16, recently ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as a Means of accomplishing this 
purpose. 

I wish to point out that although the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution 
provides that no witness shall be re- 
quired to give testimony against himself, 
nevertheless, Mr. President, in addition 
to performing its historic function, this 
amendment is being perverted into a 
shield to conceal the facts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

So I strongly endorse Senate bill 16 
which is an affirmation of the Bill of 
Rights, in that it insures a witness that 
by testifying fully and truthfully, he 
cannot place himself in jeopardy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT .BY SENATOR JENNER ON SENATE 
Br 16 

The Internal Security Subcommittee has 
been experiencing a long series of abuses on 
the part of witnesses invoking the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment provides that no witness shall 
be required to give testimony against him- 
self. However, it is our observation that in 
addition to performing its historic func- 
tion—the protection of the individual under 
the Bill of Rights—the fifth amendment is 
being perverted into a shield to conceal the 
facts of the Communist conspiracy. 

The subcommittee has labored, under its 
senatorial mandate, to produce for the record 
evidence outlining the pattern and design 
to the Soviet conspiracy against our Gov- 
ernment and against our academic institu- 
tions. It has tried unremittingly to elicit 
its evidence from original sources. But this 
conspiracy yields up its secrets grudgingly 
and in meager portions, 

For the most part, these secrets come 
from the former participants in the con- 
spiracy in whom the indestructible desire 
for truth has prevailed, and led them to 
return from the ranks of the Communists 
to the legions of free men. This subcom- 
mittee has done everything to make clear 
that it will aid those who wish to extricate 
themselves from the shackles of their past. 
And we are happy to observe that academic 
institutions are recognizing that there is a 
place for those who, after a transgression, 
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have rejoined the fellowship of freedom. 
Too often, noisy and fearsome abuse flowing. 
in some public channels has been the ree 
ward for those who recaptured their integ- 
rity—a phenomenon indeed hard to compre- 
hend and one that has retarded our acqui- 
sition of truth. 

When our subcommittee has elicited its 
evidence from these sources, it summons as 
witnesses those who seem to be involved in 
the present conspiracy. These witnesses al- 
most invariably prove belligerent and un- 
yielding. Most of them, when asked about 
the evidence, invoke the privilege which they 
claim accrues to them by virtue of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. Many try 
to sense the scope and the nature of the sub- 
committee's evidence and gage their tactics 
accordingly. These witnesses deny what 
they think the subcommittee cannot prove, 
but where they think denials under oath 
will involve them in perjury, they resort to 
the Bill of Rights. 

Moreover, professors appear before this 
subcommittee who claim their privilege in 
response to questions about their previous 
membership in the Communist Party, and 
when asked about their present membership, 
they deny and indicate that they are not 
Communists at the present time. When the 

‘subcommittee seeks, by questioning, to get 
behind their invocation of their privilege, 
these professors indicate that their real rea- 
son for taking such a stand is that they do 
not want to involve their associates, 

Two days ago a professor at the Univer- — 
sity of Vermont appeared before the sub- 
committee and was asked about subcom- 
mittee evidence of his membership in the 
Communist Party in the late 1930's and 
through the middle 1940’s. He invoked his 
privilege when asked about this evidence. 
He went further and testified that he had 
not been a Communist since 1948, without 
admitting that he was a Communist prior 
to that time. He also stated that his re- 
luctance against answering the questions 
sprang from his abhorrence at naming 
names. 

A witness is not justified in claiming 
privilege under the fifth amendment when 
he feels that his testimony will involve other 
people. The justification for invoking the 
amendment is that the witness asserts under 
oath and in good faith that if he testifies 
in response to a certain question, he will 
put into the record evidence which will prove 
to be at least a link in a chain of evidence 
that will ultimately lead to his conviction 
for a crime that he has committed. It is 
a privilege that belongs to him and is for 
his protection and not for the protection of 
others. ‘ 

As chairman of this subcommittee, and 
recognizing that the abuse of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution is, in fact, 
preventing the exposure of the Communist 
conspiracy, I feel that the enactment of S. 
16, a bill introduced by Senator McCarran, 
granting immunity to witnesses appearing 
before congressional committes, will aid the 
Internal Security Subcommittee in bringing 
to light a great many new facts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

This proposed new law is carefully worded 
and provides that if a witness is given im- 
munity by a committe, he can never be prose- 
cuted at any time for the offense. The bill, 
however, is not in any sense a denial of the 
Bill of Rights, but rather an affirmation since 
it insures that a person, once he is granted 
immunity, can never be prosecuted. 

Even though this bill should be passed, 
however, the subcommittee will continue to 
take cognizance of the reluctance to give 
testimony which seems to be experienced by 
those witnesses who are in the intermediate 
stage of disassociating themselves from the 
Communist intrigue. 

This subcommittee is mindful that in this 
intermediate stage, a person will experience 
reluctance to give the names of those who 
have been involved with him. It is an un- 
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derstandable phenomenon in the process of 
transformation. This subcommittee has 
taken testimony in executive session from 
many people who it believes reside in this 
intermediate zone and it is exercising its 
proper discretion in allowing them to return 
home and to refiect upon the significance 
of their testimony. 

It has never been the position of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee to hold up 
to punishment or to pillory past misdeeds. 
At the same time, however, it is charged with 
the duty of exposing the Communist con- 
spiracy. Its function is to prepare future 
legislation and to expose present subversion. 
The proposed bill will greatly aid in carry- 
ing out these purposes. 


THE MOTION PICTURE SHANE, 
FILMED IN JACKSON HOLE, WYO. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my great pleasure to attend, 
along with some distinguished citizens 
of my State, a preview of a motion pic- 
ture which was photographed entirely 
within the wonderful Jackson Hole coun- 
try, in Wyoming. I now ask unanimous 
consent to be permitted to speak for ap- 
proximately 1 minute in reference to that 
picture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, today, as 
one tours the great American West by 
train, motor, or airplane, and, in passing 

rough Wyoming, thrills at the ma- 
jestic scenic wonders of Yellowstone 
National Park, the Little Big Horn coun- 
try, the Medicine Bow region where Owen 
Wister was inspired to write his classic 
novel, The Virginian, or Cody, the home 
of that glorious American, Buffalo Bill 
Cody, one is very apt to take for granted 
the pleasurable enjoyment of visiting 
these nature’s wonderlands, and to forget 
that the very heart’s blood and rugged, 
self-sacrificing pioneer lives of a great 
generation of dauntless American men 
and women who faced dangerous hard- 
ships made all this possible. 

Thus, it is a signally appropriate trib- 
ute to these brave men and their women, 
gone but not forgotten, when Hollywood, 
immortalizing in celluloid great Ameri- 
can historic periods, produces an epic 
motion picture which reveals to the pres- 
ent generation something of the hazards 
and rigors these pioneers faced as they 
settled and fought to bring law, order, 
peace, and prosperity to the proud State 
of Wyoming. Such a motion picture is 
the Paramount technicolor production, 
Shane, produced and directed by Mr. 
George Stevens, and starring actors Alan 
Ladd, Jean Arthur, Van Heflin, and Jack 
Palance, and a fine 10-year-old boy, 
Brandon de Wilde. Shane not only tells 
a historic story of the fight against the 
elements by brave settlers from all sec- 

* tions of these United States in their ef- 
forts to establish peaceful homes for 
their families in Wyoming, in keeping 
with their vested rights under this Gov- 
ernment’s homestead laws; but it also 
graphically pictures the fight it was nec- 
essary for them to wage against selfish, 
entrenched interests who sought to mo- 
nopolize God’s own Jand. 

Moreover, Shane was filmed—and on a 
most lavish and spectacular scale, in- 
deed—entirely in Wyoming, right in the 
heart of the Jackson Hole country 
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“where the deer and the antelope play,” 
a region world famous for its hunting 
and fishing, and as a resort for people 
who love the free, western outdoor life. 
The majestic Grand Teton Range of the 
Rocky Mountains enclose this lovely, 
green valley, where Mr. Stevens and his 
skilled Hollywood artisans and cast of 
fine actors spent months recreating 
vividly a period of American life, bygone 
for 70 years; but let us trust that in the 
light of the terrible world problems con- 
fronting us today, our generation will 
be inspired through the motion picture 
Shane and similar historic western 
sagas, to show a similar courage, willing- 
ness to endure and suffer hardships and 
need, and faith in our American heri- 
tage, so as to be able to surmount any 
future trials and tribulations which may 
descend upon us. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the matters which 
have been handled up to this time be 
handled under the usual unanimous- 
consent agreement, so that they may not 
be considered as speeches on the pending 
measure, and that any further routine 
business be treated in the same way, 
speeches not to exceed 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH 
MEXICO IN PREVENTION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on cooperation of the United 
States with Mexico in the prevention of 
foot-and-mouth disease, for the month 
of March 1953, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 


“Whereas the name of Susan B. Anthony 
is a name honored throughout the United 
States for unselfish devotion to the cause of 
equal rights and women’s suffrage; and 

“Whereas the said Susan B. Anthony did 
exert a profound and effective influence in 
the national life of our country in her spon- 
sorship and support of the 19th amendment 
to the United States Constitution; and 

“Whereas it is fitting and proper that her 
name and reputation be better known among 
the citizens of our country: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the 55th general 
assembly (the house concurring), That the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to take official action whereby there 
shall be designated a special day to be known 
as Susan B. Anthony Day, which day shall 
be the 15th day of February, the anniversary 
of her birth, and that the said Congress shall 
by appropriate resolution publicly commemo- 
rate the life and history of Susan B, Anthony 
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and urge that services and exercises be held 
throughout the United States expressive of 
the public sentiment befitting the anniver- 
sary of the birth of said Susan B. Anthony; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Iowa in 
the Congress of the United States. 

“We, Leo Elthon, Lieutenant Governor of 
Iowa, Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the senate, 
William S. Lynes, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and A. C. Gustafson, chief 
clerk of the house of representatives, hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Senate and House 
of the 55th General Assembly of Iowa, 

“Leo ELTHON, 
“Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
“CaRROLL A. LANE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“W, S. LYNEs, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to consider 
the question of eliminating the Federal 
motor-fuel tax and leaving that area of 
taxation entirely to the States, and to ap- 
prove a certain bill relating to Federal- 
State relations 


“Whereas building of roads and highways 
since the inception of our government has 
been primarily a State responsibility; and 

“Whereas every State of the Union has 
tremendous problems in maintaining, ex- 
tending, and building highways and bridges, 
due to the lack of building program during 
the war-year period; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has al- 
ways collected much more money from State 
highway users than they have sent back to 
the States for road building purposes; and 

“Whereas the costs of building and main- 
taining roads and highways have increased 
tremendously; and 

“Whereas States have demonstrated they 
are willing, have, and do cooperate in build- 
ing the federally designated highways; and 

“Whereas the States sensed the responsi- 
bility of an integrated highway system as it 
relates to the national welfare and national 
defense; and 

“Whereas the States have demonstrated 
that they can bulld safe and adequate high- 
ways; and 

“Whereas in many instances many econ- 
omies can be effected through sole State 
responsibility of building highways; and 

“Whereas because of the foregoing facts 
and after due consideration the Council of 
State Governments, in the national meeting 
December 7, 1952, in Chicago, passed a reso- 
lution supporting this proposition; and the 
Governors’ Conference, in the national meet- 
ing in July 1952, unanimously passed a reso- 
lution supporting this proposition; and 

“Whereas the relationship between the 
Federal and State Governments is a matter 
of deep concern to the people of this State 
and of the United States; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted a bill to Congress to establish a 
commission for the purpose of better defin- 
ing Federal-State relations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 90th General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina (with the Senate concurring), 
That the 83d Congress and the President of 
the United States are requested to give seri- 
ous consideration to the question of elimi- 
nating the Federal motor-fuel tax and leav- 
ing that area of taxation entirely to the 
States; be it further 
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“Resolved, That the 83d Congress is re- 
quested to approve the bill submitted to it 
by President Eisenhower to establish a Com- 
mission for the purpose of better defining 
Federal-State relations; be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the presid- 
ing officers of the Houses of Congress and the 
President of the United States, and to each 
Member of the South Carolina delegation in 
Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawail; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution relating to drought 
relief for the Territory of Hawaii 


“Whereas due to the prolonged drought 
which the Territory is experiencing, the 
streams, ditches, reservoirs, and tanks in 
the Territory are running dry or are danger- 
ously low and the underground water sup- 
plies are being drained without being re- 
plenished; and 

“Whereas there is already rationing of wa- 
ter on the islands of Maui and Hawaii so 
that water is available only for domestic 
use; and 

“Whereas the whole economy of the Ter- 
ritory is threatened due to the potential 
losses which face large and small scale farm- 
ing as well as ranching in the Territory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 27th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That we 
hereby respectfully call the attention of the 
Members of Congress of the United States 
to the serious drought which the Territory 
of Hawaii is now experiencing and urgently 
request that immediate consideration be 
given to the drought relief measures already 
introduced in Congress by the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this resolution be forwarded forthwith to 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” . 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 26 


“Whereas the Territory of Hawali by reason 
of its geographical location is wholly depend- 
ent upon ocean shipping services for its exist- 
ence; and 

“Whereas a free flow of ocean commerce 
between Hawaii and continental United 
States is essential to the health, safety, wel- 
fare, and economy of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawali there being no alternate 
means of transportation for freight move- 
ments of any size; and 

“Whereas such ocean commerce between 
Hawaii and continental United States has 
been interrupted approximately 20 percent 
of the time since January 1, 1946, as a result 
of labor disputes between or involving the 
employers or employees of the common car- 
riers or stevedoring companies engaged in 
such commerce; and 

“Whereas such disruptions, whatever the 
cause, have proved extremely damaging to 
the public health, safety, and welfare of the 
people of Hawaii and have caused economic 
distress and serious shortages of food, feed, 
and other materials and supplies in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas there has been prepared and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the United 
States Congress a bill to prevent interruption 
of ocean commerce between Hawaii and con- 
tinental United States, proposed to be titled 
the ‘Offshore Shipping Services Act’; and 
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“Whereas the objectives of the proposed 
Offshore Shipping Services Act complement 
objectives heretofore adopted by this legis- 
lature as Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 
1: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 27th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That we do 
hereby endorse the provisions of the proposed 
Offshore Shipping Services Act and earnestly 
request the full consideration and early pas- 
sage of this important legislation by the 
Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to the Delegate to Congress from Hawail, 
and to the Governor of Hawaii.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1762. A bill for the relief of S. A. Healy 

Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOBEY (by request) : 

S. 1763. A bill to amend section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U. S. C. 
475) relating to life preservers for river 
steamers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1764. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Corps Band at 
the Confederate Reunion and Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans Convention to be held in 
Mobile, Ala., June 9 through June 11, 1953; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1765. A bill to amend section 39 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1766. A bill to establish the Office of 
Commissioner of Refugees; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WATKINS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 39 OF 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend sectioh 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended. Inasmuch as the bill is a 
short one, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with a statement pre- 
pared by me be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1765) to amend section 
39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
of October 6, 1917, as amended, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANDERSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 39 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 


April 25 


1917, as amended, be amended by 


the period at “thereof,” substituting a colon, — 


and adding the following: “Provided, that 
notwithstanding anything contained herein, 
the Department of Justice, acting through 
the Custodian of Alien Property, is author- 
ized and directed to cover into the Treasury 
of the United States for deposit into the War 
Claims Fund, created by section 13 (a) of 


the War Claims Act of 1948, immediately - 


upon enactment of this amendment a sum 
not in excess of $60 million, which sum shall 
be in addition to the sum of $150 million 
heretofore covered into the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to this section by 
the Alien Property Custodian.” 


The statement by Mr. ANDERSON is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


Section 39 of the Trading With the Enemy 


Act of 1917, as amended, was added to that 
aet by section 12 of the War Claims Act of 
1948. In essence, section 39 provides that 
no property or interest therein of Germany, 
Japan, or any national of either country 
which is vested by the United States shall 
be returned to the former owners. The sec- 
tion further provides that the net proceeds 
remaining upon the completion of admin- 
istration, liquidation, and disposition of any 
property pursuant to the act shall be covered 
into the Treasury. Section 13 (a) of the War 
Claims Act of 1948 then provides for the cre- 
ation on the books of the Treasury of a trust 


fund known as the War Claims Fund, con-. 


sisting of all sums covered into the Treasury 
pursuant to section 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917. 

The War Claims Act provides that the 
moneys in the War Claims Fund shall be 
used to pay claims authorized by the act, 
including such clainrs as those of American 
prisoners of war. The War Claims Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice advanced 
funds under authority of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act in the amount of $150 mil- 
lion. It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of Justice now takes the position 
that it can make no further advances in the 
fund. 

Public Law 303, 82d Congress, provided 
for the payment of certain additional claims 
including the claims of prisoners of war for 
inhumane treatment or forced labor per- 


formed while prisoners of war during World. 


War II. The War Claims Commission has 


adjudicated and paid a number of these. 


claims. However, the balance remaining in 
the War Claims Fund is insufficient to com- 
plete payments of these worthy claims, The 
balance remaining in the War Claims Fund 
as of April 23, 1953, is only $2,989,621.75. 
Since the Department of Justice is making 


no further payments into the fund, the. 


present balance will be entirely exhausted 
in approximately 10 days, and obviously no 
further claims can be paid. The proposed 
legislation will authorize the Custodian of 
Allen Property to transfer into the war 
claims fund the sum of $60 million, which 
will enable the War Claims Commission to 
complete payment of the claims authorized 
by Public Law 303. 

I am advised that the War Claims Com- 
mission has received 115,988 claims from 


American prisoners of war under Public Law 


303. Up to April 17, 1953, a total of 56,455 of 
these claims have been adjudicated, leaving 
a balance of 59,533 to be processed. It would 
certainly be a discrimination if we cut off 
the payment of these claims to the remaining 
prisoners of war who are still waiting to have. 
their claims processed. 

At a House hearing March 19, 1952, before, 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on the bills that finally became Pub- 
lic Law 303 of the 82d Congress, testimony 
was given then that about $73 million would 
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be required in addition to $35 million that 
was being held as residue from the previous 
$150 million commitment. The Department 
of Justice testified "There will ultimately be 
a balance of approximately $124,800,000 over 
and above that already paid the War Claims 
Commission.” y , 

Revised estimates, after the total amoun 
of $150 million had been transferred, would 
leave an estimated $106,800,000 still avail- 
able that could be transferred. 

In view of these facts, I feel that this legis- 
lation should be given prompt considera- 
tion. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
REFUGEES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Resolution 326 of the 82d Congress, 
2d session, agreed to June 21, 1952, au- 
thorized and directed the Committee 
on the Judiciary or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof to conduct a 
thorough and complete study, survey, 
and investigation of the problems in cer- 
tain Western European nations created 
by the flow of escapees and refugees from 
Communist tyranny and to make certain 
recommendations. 

Pursuant to the resolution, a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, together with a staff, made 
an extensive investigation in Europe this 
last summer and has accumulated a vast 
quantity of information respecting the 
problem. The subcommittee and its 
staff, together with representatives from 
various governmental and intergovern- 
mental agencies concerned with the 
problem, have since ‘been engaged in 
numerous conferences regarding the 
many facets of the issues involved. 

Worldwide, there are approximately 
30 million persons who may be regarded 
as refugees in the sense that they are 


uprooted from their homes. However, I 


may add that there are not very many 
refugees in the so-called refugee camps. 

There are four great areas of the world 
in which these refugees are located, 
namely, Western Europe, Korea and the 
Far East, in the Arab countries of the 
Middle East, and in Pakistan and India. 
In attempting to circumscribe and de- 
limit the problem which is the most 
pressing and in which there is reasona- 
ble prospect for a practical solution, 
these issues are presented: First, the rela- 
tionship between the refugee problem 
and the problem of surplus population 
in each of the various areas of the world; 
and second, the emphasis to be placed 
upon each of the three approaches to the 
problem of refugees, namely, relief, inte- 
gration, and migration. 

There are at the present time operat- 
ing in Western Europe alone, 10 different 
governmental or intergovernmental 
agencies which are dealing with one or 
more phases of the problem. These 
agencies include the Mutual Security 
Agency, which is under the direction of 
the United States Government and which 
is expending funds for refugees; the 
President’s Escapee Program, which is 
being operated under the direction of 
the Department of State by use of funds 
made available from the Kersten amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act of 1951; 
the U. N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
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gees; the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration which consists 
of 21 countries, including the United 
States, and which has been established 
primarily for the purpose of transport- 
ing migrants from European countries 
with surplus populations to under- 
populated areas of the world; the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, all of which 
are affiliated with the United Nations 
and in which the United States Govern- 
ment is a member and to which the 
United States Government contributes 
funds and maintains active liaison 
through the Department of State; the 
Manpower Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
which Committee is concerned princi- 
pally with the movement of manpower 
within Europe; the Council of Europe; 
and, finally, the Ministries and depart- 
ments of the various European countries 
themselves. Altogether there are 10 
agencies which the United States Gov- 
ernment is either supporting wholly or 
in part with cash, which are dealing with 
the refugee problem. 

Although at the present time the 
United States Government finances in 
whole or in part most of the programs 
which are presently in operation deal- 
ing with refugees, there is no central 
uniform policy, nor is there complete 
coordination and integration of effort in 
attempting to cope with the problems of 
European refugees. 

I have been informed that in fact there 
is actual competition between these 
agencies to see who gets to do the work, 
and they actually compete with each 
other in offering better terms to the ref- 
ugees and the other agencies. 

A similar situation exists with refer- 
ence to the efforts to alleviate the plight 
of refugees in the other great areas of 
the world. 

The Government of the United States, 
accordingly, has no crystallized policy 
or program by which we can judge who, 
among the 30,000,000 refugees, world- 
wide, shall be given relief, who among 
the refugees shall be integrated in the 
countries in which they are located and 
who among the refugees shall be offered 
migration opportunities to other lands, 

The effect of the bill which I am in- 
troducing would establish a single 
United States agency where there could 
be a single uniform policy in our ap- 
proaches to the many facets of the prob- 
lem of refugees. It is imperative that 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States, as well as the refugees 
themselves and the other nations of the 
world, shall know what segment of the 
problem is to be solved and how. It 
would appear that this is essential before 
we can know what course we should take 
in any other legislative endeavor in the 
field of refugees. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to establish the 
Office of Commissioner of Refugees, and 
request that the bill be printed in the 
Record, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1766) to establish the Office of Commis- 
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sioner of Refugees, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established, with its principal office at the 
seat of the government, the Office of Com- 
missioner of Refugees, hereinafter referred 
to as the Office, which shall be headed by 
the Commissioner of Refugees, hereinafter 
referred to as the Commissioner, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
yio shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 

ent. 

Sec. 2. Effective 30 days after his appoint-. 
ment the Commissioner, on behalf of the 
President and subject to his direction, shall 
in consultation with the Secretaries of State 
and Defense and with other appropriate 
agencies of the Government, within the lim- 
its of appropriations which shall have pre- 
viously been made therefor, have primary 
responsibility for— 

(a) the development and administration of 
programs of assistance to refugees; 

(b) liaison between the Government of the 
United States and foreign governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with refugees or with migra- 
tion and resettlement of people; and 

(c) accumulation and collation of infor- 
mation concerning migration possibilities of 
people from areas in which refugees are tem- 
porarily located to areas of potential recep- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. When used in this act the term 
“refugee” means a person (a) who is out of 
his usual place of abode because of persecu- 
tion, fear of persecution, natural calamity or 
military operations, and (b) who is in urgent 
need of assistance for the essentials of life 
or for transportation: Provided, however, 
That no person shall be considered to be a 
refugee who is or has been a member of any 
Communist, Nazi, or Fascist organization or 
movement unless he shall establish by clear 
and convincing evidence that his membership 
was involuntary or while under the age of 
16 years. 

Sec, 4. In order to avoid duplication of 
personnel and of functions the President is 
authorized (a) to detail or assign to the 
Office any officer or employee of any agency of 
the Government who is engaged in activities 
relating to refugees or to migration and re~- 
settlement of people and (b) to transfer for 


-~ expenditure by the Office sums available by 


any agency of the Government for expendi- 
ture relating to refugees or to migration and 
resettlement of people. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $17,500 per an- 
num. The Commissioner is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary to enable him 
to carry out his functions under this act 
without regard to the civil-service rules and 
regulations and the Classification Act of 1949. 

Sec. 6. The act entitled “An act to protect 
the national security of the United States by 
permitting the summary suspension of em- 
ployment of civilian officers and employees 
of various departments and agencies of the 
Government, and Yor other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 26, 1950 (Public Law 733, 81st 
Cong.), is amended by inserting after the 
words “the Chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board;” the words “the Commissioner 
of Refugees,” and by inserting after the 
words “National Security Resources Board,” 
the words “Office of Commissioner of Refu- 
gees.” 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall prepare and 
transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress on or about January 15 of each year a 
report of his activities under this act and 
shall from time to time prepare and publish 
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factual reports on refugees and on migration 
and resettlement of people. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to supersede or modify any pro- 
vision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, or to authorize the negotiation or en- 
tering into of any treaties or executive agree- 
ments not otherwise authorized. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums of money as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 
Sec. 10. This act shall expire 3 years after 
the date of enactment. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. HOEY: 

Address entitled “Strangers at Our Gates,” 
delivered by Senator SmirH of North Caro- 
lina before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, on April 23, 1953. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Statement by Senator Jackson, together 
with copy of letter addressed by him to the 
Secretary of State, and the Department’s 
reply thereto. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

_ Article entitled “I Speak for Democracy,” 
written by Miss Frances Highsmith, of 
Brunswick, Ga. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Article entitled “President Benjamin Har- 
rison and Our Country’s Flag,” written by 
Harry J. Sievers, S. J., and reprinted from 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
magazine of November 1952. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Editorial entitled “A Matter of Sover- 
eignty,” published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of Sunday, April 19, 1953. 

Editorial entitled “Where the Onus Lies,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 22, 1953. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Editorial entitled “Business Borrowers 
Find Lender Reluctance in Big New York 
Mart,” published in the Wall Street Journal 
of Wednesday, April 22, 1953. 

Correspondence with Jack Matlack, of the 
Council of Motion Picture Organizations, 
Inc., Portland, Oreg., under date of April 
16, 1953, relative to repeal of theater ad- 
missions tax. 

Article entitled “The Sturdy Corporate 
Homesteader,” written by Bernard DeVoto, 
and to be published in the May issue of 
Harper's magazine. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED DAYS—AD- 
DRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday evening, the distinguished 
Vice President of the United States de- 
livered an address before the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the address be 
printed in the body of the Recor», at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 

In 1 week the Eisenhower administration 
will have completed its first 100 days in of- 
fice. What has this administration done? 
How does it differ from its predecessor? What 
are its long-range objectives? From the van- 
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tage point of the Vice President, who is in the 
unique position of being part of both the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, I should like to answer these 
questions tonight. 

Let us examine the situation which con- 
fronted the President when he was inaugu- 
rated on January 20. He had received the 
biggest vote in history. A solid majority of 
the American people were behind him. On 
the other hand, he faced problems probably 
as critical as any American leader has faced 
since Washington rallied the ragged Con- 
tinentals at Valley Forge. 

At home, he inherited a staggering legacy 
of debt and deficit and an economy infected 
with what seemed to be an incurable virus 
of inflation. The Government payrolls were 
swollen with inefficiency and tainted with 
corruption. Millions of Americans had grave 
doubts about the loyalty of Government em- 
ployees in policymaking positions. 

Abroad, he found the country engaged in a 
hot war in Korea and a cold war in the 
rest of the world. But despite the immen- 
sity of the problems, remarkable progress has 
been made in solving them. ‘ 

OUTSTANDING APPOINTMENTS MADE ! 

The first thing the President had to do was 
to get the personnel to do the job. This in 
itself presented a problem because in the 
last years of the preceding administration 
able executives had become more and more 
reluctant to come to Washington because of 
their lack of confidence in the leadership they 
found there. 

From the outset the President reversed this 
situation. He did not go after mediocre men. 
He went after the best. In instance after 
instance the job sought the man rather than 
the man the job. He built a team of dedi- 
cated, hard-working individuals to whom the 
Government salaries he was able to offer 
were drawbacks rather than inducements, 
considering what they had earned previously. 

Secretary Humphrey is an example of the 
type of man who joined the team. He earned 
$300,000 last year. He is working for his 
Government and for the people harder than 
he has ever worked before in his life, and he 
1s doing it for less than one-tenth of the 
amount he earned in privaté life. The ad- 
ministration’s official family is full of men 
who have made similar sacrifices. The re- 
sult is that the people of the United States 
are getting a bargain both financially and in 
quality of service from those the President 
has selected to carry out his program. 


ADMINISTRATION HAS SUPPORT OF CONGRESS 


President Eisenhower knew that he not 
only needed a team in the executive depart- 
ment but that it was essential that he have 
the support of the Congress for his program. 
Here again the Eisenhower genius for leader- 
ship has shown itself. 

I have served in both the House and the 
Senate. In my opinion, the relationships 
between the President and the Congress are 
the best they have been for 20 years. There 
are several reasons for this. 

The President has given unstintingly of 
himself in attempting to build up cordial 
relations with individual Members of the 
House and Senate. 

He has established excellent liaison be- 
tween the White House and the Congress, 
headed by the very able Gen. Wilton B. 
Persons. 

He has taken the leaders of the Congress 
into his counsel and has consulted with 
them before announcing Executive decisions. 

Most important of all, the President rec- 
ognizes and respects the Congress as the 
equal and independent branch of the Fed- 
eral Government it is. Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman followed the line of repeat- 
edly attacking the Congress and of making 
Congress the whipping boy for the short- 
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comings of their own administrations. They 
believed that the way to get their programs 
through was to bulldoze the Congress into 
rubber-stamping whatever came down from 
the White House to Capitol Hill. 

President Eisenhower follows exactly the 
opposite technique. He constantly reminds 
the members of his Cabinet that it is the 
responsibility of the administration to gain 
congressional support for their policies 
through persuasion rather than through 
threats and strong-arm tactics. 

While those instances when a controversy 
develops between the White House and the 
Congress will be magnified and will make the 
news, there is one prediction I can safely 
make tonight. It is that President Eisen- 
hower will have the overwhelming support 
of the Congress for the program he presents 
to it. . 

There we have the team—the President, his 
appointees in the executive branch of the 
Government and the Republican leadership 
in Congress. What has the team accom- 
plished and what are its long-range objec- 
tives at home and abroad? 


NEW MORAL CLIMATE 


First of all, this administration is rapidly 
restoring the confidence of the American 
people in the honesty and integrity of Gov- 
ernment employees. There is a new moral 
climate in Washington. The time when cor- 
ruption was defended and condoned in high 
places is gone. The President and his top 
appointees have created that climate. 

The new administration is proving to be 
more efficient than its predecessor. We are 
honored tonight to have as our guest the 
former President of the United States, Her- 
bert Hoover. Mr. Hoover has rendered many 
services to his country, and certainly not the 
least of these was his monumental work in 
heading up the Hoover Commission on the 
Reorganization of the Government. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the recommendations of 
that Commission were rejected by previous 
Congresses. The reason for their rejection 
was that the Congress lacked confidence in 
the men who were to put the plans into 
operation. 

But times have changed. Quietly and 
without fanfare the new team is proceeding 
to reorganize the Government in line with 
many of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. And because Congress has confi- 
dence in the Eisenhower administration it is 
approving the reorganization plans. 


REPLACEMENT OF POLICY EMPLOYEES 


There is one problem affecting both effi- 
ciency and policy which I would like to touch 
upon briefly. The job of reorganizing the 
administration and carrying out the man- 
date which President Eisenhower has from 
the people is one which cannot be done alone 
by Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Government today is a system of wheels 
within wheels wherein the small and obscure 
wheels must grind out in great part the vast 
bulk of decisions and policies for which the 
major and known wheels are ultimately re- 
sponsible. 

There is a group of policymaking employ- 
ees in the Government who hold civil-serv- 
ice positions. This group includes profes- 
sional employees, such as lawyers, econ- 
omists, information specialists, writers, per- 
sonnel experts, public relations people, and 
political and social-science analysts. They 
are the ones the new appointees will have to 
depend upon to a great extent for advice and 
assistance in the performance of the in- 
numerable duties of their offices. I believe 
President Eisenhower's appointees should 
have the right to select the men and women 
who hold these positions. Yet, every time 
one of these individuals is asked to resign 
an anguished wail goes up to the effect that 
the Civil Service System is being torpedoed. 
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The Civil Service System, which was put 
into effect by a Republican administration, 
serves a good and useful purpose. But it 
should not be used to protect the inefficient 
nor to thwart the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in a national election. President 
Eisenhower and his top appointees are en- 
titled to have advisers of their own choosing 
in their departments, and I am confident the 
American people will support our efforts to 
give them just that. 

NEW SECURITY PROGRAM 

Another accomplishment of this adminis- 
tration is that it is dealing effectively with 
the difficult problem of loyalty among Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Many sincere persons today fear that our 
freedoms are being endangered by efforts to 
root out Communist subversion. There are 
complaints about the danger of thought con- 
trol and forced conformity. Yet, we have 
ample proog that the danger of Communist 

_ subversion is real. 

We intend to meet this threat without en- 
dangering the innocent or punishing those 
who may merely have been deceived. 

We must remember that extremes beget ex- 
tremes. If there is in some circles an ex- 
treme reaction to Communist infiltration it 
is the product of the other extreme of ignor- 
ing the danger. Had Communist spies and 
traitors been ruthlessly exposed in the past 
many persons today would not be looking 
for them in unlikely places. The policy 
of this administration is a middle road be- 
tween the extremes of ignoring communism 
and of suspecting it everywhere. If true 
Communists are exposed there will be no 
need to feel that hidden subversives are 
lurking behind every bush. _ 

This administration, instead of shrilly 
crying foul every time the suggestion is made 
that there may be a person of questionable 
loyalty on the Government payroll, has pro- 
ceeded to do something about it. The test 
under Attorney General Brownell’s new pro- 

is to be security rather than personal 
loyalty. In this way, an individual who 
may have unwittingly become involved in 
Communist activities but whose personal 
loyalty is not open to question will not have 
his reputation destroyed by a loyalty in- 
vestigation. The calm, fair, and effective 
application of this program is reestablishing 
the confidence of the American people in 
the loyalty of Government employees. 

COMMUNISM AND EDUCATION 

In discussing this general subject I should 
like to sound one note of caution. I believe 
that congressional investigating committees, 
when operating under proper procedures, 
render a necessary and valuable service in 
alerting the American people to the danger 
of Communist subversion in this country. 
But we must be on guard to avoid the error 
of confusing participation in the Commu- 
nist conspiracy with free discussion of the 
Communist idea. 

The Communist conspiracy should be ex- 

and its members prosecuted when 
they violate the laws of the land. 

The Communist idea, on the other hand, 
far from being suppressed, should be freely 
and objectively discussed in our schools and 
by our public-information media, The 
Communist teacher, of course, is not quali- 
fied to make an objective presentation of 
the Communist idea in our schools because 
he is under discipline which requires him 
to misrepresent it rather than to present 
it in its true light. 

But the American people should know 
more about communism, rather than less, 
A program of education, telling the truth 
about communism in theory and action, 
should have the support of all loyal Ameri- 
cans, Where the ideas of communism and 
those of freedom are presented together, I 
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have no doubts as to the verdict of the great 
majority of the American people. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Finally, we have an administration in 
Washington which is doing something rather 
than just talking about balancing the budget 
and giving the taxpayer his money’s worth 
for his tax dollar. Certainly no more dif- 
ficult task has ever confronted a new ad- 
ministration. 

Day after day the President has been driv- 
ing home to his Cabinet members the neces- 
sity for cutting back expenses without re- 
ducing essential Federal services. He him- 
self has set an example. 

Giving up a presidential yacht may save 
the taxpayers only a little less than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but a yacht is a sym- 
bol of Government extravagance and unnec- 
essary spending, and the President believes 
he should not ask others to economize un- 
less he himself is willing to do so. 

The full effect of the economy program 
will not be known until all of the appropria- 
tions bills haye been considered and passed 
by the Congress. But at least we can say now 
that a very dangerous trend has been re- 
versed. We are on the way to a balanced 
budget and eventual lightening of the tax 
burden. 


DEFENSE SPENDING 


The defense spending program is probably 
the best example of how difficult the budget 
balancing problem is. We are faced here 
with a dilemma. Defense spending consti- 
tutes by far the greatest proportion of our 
total national budget. We cannot, therefore, 
hope to balance the budget without making 
some cuts in the defense spending program. 
On the other hand, it is imperative that the 
defenses of the United States and of the free 
world not be weakened at this time. And 
let me say that the recent moves by the 
Soviet have not changed our views in that 
respect to any extent. 

Our objective then obviously must be 
more defense for less money. The magnifi- 
cent team which Secretary Wilson has as- 
sembled in the Defense Department is going 
about the job of efficiently giving the Na- 
tion just that. 

Certain fundamental principles are being 
recognized. 

At the outset this administration's policy 
is to be guided by a principle which the pre- 
vious administration failed to recognize ade- 
quately—that is that both at home and 
abroad a healthy domestic economy is in- 
separable from true defense. The greatest 
asset the free world has is a strong, free and 
productive American economy. A program 
which would bankrupt our economy or the 
economies of our allies will destroy the 
chance of the free world to resist aggres- 
sion. 

In the past too often our defense program 
has been hampered by starts and stops. One 
day our leaders have scared us to death with 
the fear of imminent war and the next day 
we were assured that peace was just around 
the corner. Today, we are finally beginning 
to do some long-range planning for defense. 

We have recognized that true defense can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars alone. 
The fat man weighing 250 is no match for 
the 200 pounder in good condition. A diet 
of sugar and fat may not be as effective in 
building fighting strength as one of lean 
meat. 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE 


We have learned, for example, from Secre- 
tary Lovett that although the Congress had 
appropriated adequate funds for ammuni- 
tion, the ammunition was not there when it 
was needed on the battlefields. Adequate 
defense is not measured completely in terms 
of how much money. How the money is 
spent is just as important. Mobile striking 
power, new weapons, modern equipment, are 
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elements which must be taken Into account 
in determining whether defense is effective 
in addition to the numbers of wings and 
divisions authorized and the amount of 
dollars spent. 

When the defense budget is finally an- 
nounced we can expect that there will be 
some who will protest against any cuts in 
the Truman budget. What we must con- 
stantly bear in mind, however, is that the 
man who is calling the plays on this pro- 
gram is one of the great military leaders of 
our time. I am confident that the Congress 
and the country will follow President Eisen- 
hower’s leadership in this field with the as- 
surance that he would not make recom- 
mendations which would fail to provide ade- 
quate defenses for the United States. 

I think we can safely say that at the con- 
clusion of its term in office the Eisenhower 
administration will deserve to be character- 
ized as having been honest, efficient, loyal, 
and thrifty. There are those, however, who 
will not be satisfied with these accomplish- 
ments, great as they may be. Already we 
hear the complaints—that this is an admin- 
istration being run by big businessmen for 
big business—that the President is a captive 
of the vested interests—that this admin- 
istration does not have the interests of the 
people at heart. 

Basic questions are being asked. What is 
this administration going to do for the peo- 
ple? What type of a social program does it 
have? In other words, what is its basic 
philosophy of government? 

FREEDOM OUR GOAL 

I believe that we may explain the aims of 
the Eisenhower administration in a simple 
phrase—“Freedom, an American ideal.” We 
aim to'strengthen and deepen the ideal of 
freedom here at home. We hope to encour- 
age and aid other peoples to enjoy the same 
blessings of freedom abroad. In this sense 
our foreign and domestic policies are one— 
freedom is our goal. 

Let us examine the objectives of the Eisen- 
hower administration at home in the light 
of our goal of freedom for all men. 

We wish to restore to the people much of 
the power which has centered in the Federal 
Government during the past 20 years. s 

Concentration of power is dangerous even 
when it is necessary. Power corrupts even 
the strongest of men. The task of this ad- 
ministration is to reverse the process of the 
last 20 years. We must examine with a fresh 
eye every function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The question must arise time and 
again—is this power necessary? Could the 
State handle it better? Should it be left to 
private groups? Is it a matter for business, 
labor, or farmers to handle themselves? 

Our wish is to return to the spirit of the 
Constitution and the ideals of government 
held by our Founding Fathers. They held 
that government was the servant, not the 
master of the people. It exists to help the 
individual, the family, the private organiza- 
tions, not to absorb them. It does this best 
when power is widely diffused and closest to 
the individual citizen. 


POWER FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


Only when problems are truly national 
should the Federal Government intervene, 
When power is close to the individual citi- 
zen he is better able to control its use, He 
can see its results, he knows personally the 
men who administer it, he understands its 
costs, 

In such situations a voter's views really 
count. He isn’t merely one of 160 million. 
He is a respected citizen who can talk to his 
mayor, his police chief, his school board, and 
give his views. He knows how policies af- 
fect him, his family, and his job. He has 
direct and effective power to control his 
government. 

This administration aims to restore power 
to the average citizen. We will give back to 
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the States and the local communities any 
functions which they can and should handle, 
When a problem must be handled on the na- 
' tional scale we will keep as close as possible 
to the average man who is affected by our 
actions. If a law must be written we will 
consult with those who will be subject to the 
law. In administering a law, we will ask the 
advice and assistance of individuals and or- 
ganizations who are familiar with the field. 
Greek mythology tells us of the giant 
Antaeus who drew his strength from the 
ground. He could not be beaten until an 
enemy held him above the ground and thus 
cut off the source of his power. Government 
is like this giant. It draws its power and 
strength from the people. So long as it re- 
mains close to them it is healthy and vigor- 
ous. Once cut off from them it decays into 

tyranny. 

THE GENERAL WELFARE STATE 


The Constitution says that our Federal 
Government exists to promote the general 
welfare. There is a difference between the 
general welfare and the welfare state. In 
the welfare state the government absorbs the 
citizens and private groups. It may smother 
them with honey, but nonetheless it smoth- 
ers them. They are regulated from cradle to 
grave. In the general welfare state the 
government is the servant of the citizen. It 
seeks to help, not control. It promotes 
rather than absorbs the free energies of la- 
bor, business, and the farmer. 

We believe in the general welfare state. 
We must have laws, regulations, and con- 
trols. Absolute freedom is anarchy. But 
we do not seek laws and controls for their 
own sakes, Only when the general welfare 
of the common good of the nation demands 
it should government step in and regulate 
the conduct or property of its citizens. 

Laws seek the common good of all, not the 
selfish interests of the few. An administra- 
tion which accepts this policy is loyal to the 
spirit of our Constitution. It is safeguard- 
ing and promoting the freedom of American 
citizens, 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


Let me illustrate in two respects how our 
.policies actual and planned contribute to 
American freedom. You have seen already 
the results of our program to combat infla- 
tion. We have removed controls from Amer- 
ican business, labdr, and agriculture. They 
have been left to work out their own policies 
with a minimum of interference. 

The result is that the cancerous growth of 
inflation has been stopped. Prices are slowly 
but definitely declining. The dollar buys 
more today than it did 3 months ago when 
we took office. Now many persons advised 
against this step. They were prophets of 
doom who predicted a run-away inflation 
once controls were removed. Others said 
that we would have a crippling round of 
strikes which would paralyze industry. 
Nothing of this sort has happened. On the 
contrary, all the tests of real prosperity, na- 
tional income, sales of products, automobile 
and steel production, all these show that the 
American economy functions best when it 
is as free as possible. 

This administration has among its major 
Objectives improvement in standards of 
housing, medical care, and education. The 
previous administration had a similar ob- 
jective, but there the similarity ends. 

The previous administration assumed that 
the only way this objective could be reached 
was through action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This administration believes that 
Federal action should supplement rather 
than supplant State, local, and individual 
action to meet these needs. We believe that 
in the long run better housing, medical care, 
schools, roads—all the things the people need 
and want—will be obtained by following this 
principle, 
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PEACE AND FREEDOM _ 


We have been talking about the ideal of 
freedom as it controls, directs, and affects 
our domestic policy. The same ideal is the 
cornerstone of our foreign policy. 

Let us forget for a moment the idea of 
governments, armies, and world politics. 
Instead, let us look into the home of the 
ordinary man wherever he lives, whether it 
be in Chicago or London, Paris or Rome, Mos- 
cow or Peiping. Should we ask the ordinary 
man what he desires in life, his answer would 
be “ and freedom.” He lives for his 
family, his friends, his neighbors, his church. 
He wants only a good job and a chance to 
live as befits his abilities and interests. 

This ordinary man is not interested in 
armies or wars. He does not consider him- 
self a superman or his government a super- 
state. He does not desire to dominate over 
other nations or people. The centers of his 
life are his wife and children, his job, his 
community, his God. 

He knows that government and high policy 
are n There must be a council of 
nations and meetings of statesmen, but he 
has one test for the results produced by these 
higher policies. Do they bring peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity to the peoples of the 
world and to my community? 

The aim of our foreign policy is to bring 
assurance to this ordinary man. We wish 
him , freedom, and prosperity. Our 
policies in the United Nations and our alli- 
ance with the free nations of Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America all tend in this direction. 
This is what the ordinary man in America 
wants for himself. This is what he wants 
his government to seek when it deals with 
the nations of the world. 


FREEDOM FOR NATIONS 


To secure freedom for this ordinary man 
we must insure the freedom of nations. If 
the nations of the world are insecure, then 
we will have armies and military might in- 
stead of prosperity. Our energies and re- 
sources and those of other free peoples will 
be diverted into preparations for defense. 
We will have fewer schools and hospitals and 
more army barracks. Young men will be 
drafted into the armed services when they 
should be preparing for their future homes 
and families. Military preparedness is one 
way to protect freedom, but it is a path we 
choose only as a lesser evil, 

Our aim is for a world free from the threat 
of war and aggression. In such a world the 
ordinary man can live his life in peace. We 
have in the United Nations the machinery 
to prevent war provided only that nations 
are willing to use it. The U. N. ideal is world 
disarmament. Nations would have only po- 
lice forces to enforce decisions handed down 
on the basis of justice rather than military 
might. 

President Eisenhower told us what this 
might mean in terms of human freedom if 
our energies and resources could be devoted 
fully to the ways of peace. We would no 
longer need merely to protect freedom 
throughout the world. Our aim would be to 
extend and deepen it—to remove the de- 
pendency, the poverty, the disease, the igno- 
rance which prevent common citizens every- 
where from enjoying the full fruits of 
freedom, 

We know that the riches of the earth are 
more than enough for the needs of mankind. 
There are treasures of untapped wealth 
which could be uncovered in a peaceful 
world. These treasures are locked today be- 
cause of the distrust and fear which rule the 
world. They can be unlocked if the rulers 
of the Kremlin will accept our offer of 
friendship and peace, 

As ignorance and poverty decline among 
less fortunate peoples these nations could 
advance to ever greater political freedom. 
There would be no need for colonies and ter- 
ritories ruled by stronger and more advanced 
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nations. We would not have dictatorships 
based on the theory that the people are unfit 
to rule themselves. Rather we could live in 
a world that is really democratic, governed 
by ordinary men given to the ways of peace. 

Such is the ideal of freedom which we 
seek for the world. We promise to do all in 
our power to secure it, but cooperation is a 
two-way street. We can offer concrete steps 
toward peace, but we cannot impose them 
upon other nations. 


TIME FOR FRIENDSHIP TO ACT 

The hand of friendship we have offered 
must be accepted. If it is rejected the world 
can clearly place the blame. If the rulers of 
the Kremlin desire peace, they know that 
we have offered them a sincere and honest 
program which will lead to peace. They can 
decide whether we are to have peace or an 
armed truce in the years to come. 

But why, some may ask, is the President 
reluctant to accept at face valug the words 
of the leaders of the Kremlin as distin- 
guished from their acts. 

The President knew the men to whom he 
was talking. He knew that the death of the 
diety did not change the philosophy of com- 
munism. 

This is the philosophy which charges its 
followers—to adopt any lie, or deceit in 
achievement of an end—that war between 
the Communist and capitalist states is in- 
evitable—that violence and subversion are 
approved methods to be used in overthrow- 
ing free governments chosen by the people. 

Time after time since 1918 Soviet leaders 
had launched what appeared to be peace 
offensives. The leaders of the free world 
have often been bamboozled by such tactics 
into dropping their guard. Each time the 
men in the ‘Kremlin have used the period 
of bamboozlement to prepare a fresh attack. 

We can be thankful that we have a man 
leading the free world in the person of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower who will not be gulled or 
lulled into a false sense of security through 
a mere propaganda offensive and the symbol- 
ism of the familiar peace dove of Moscow. 
That is why the defenses of the United States 
and of the free world under no circumstances 
be relaxed unless and until the men in the 
Kremlin by their deeds show that they have 
changed their course. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS, NECESSARY 


Words are empty symbols signifying noth- 
ing unless they are bolstered by deeds— 
deeds which the free world can safely accept 
as an indication of a desire for peace on 
the part of the Kremlin. 

Settlement of the Austrian treaty ques- 
tion. 

Cooperation in a real disarmament pro- 
gran. 

Withdrawal of, support for the Communist 
elements in Indochina, 

Reléase of the thousands of prisoners still 
held from World War II, and the political 
prisoners jailed since that time. They might 
well begin by releasing William Oatis who 
has become a symbol of martyrdom among 
those who believe in a free press. 

Settlement of the Korean question. 

Free elections and self-determination for 
the liberated countries of Central and East- 
ern Europe. 

The responsibility, if they fail to act, rests 
squarely upon them and no one else. It is 
an awful responsibility. Ironically enough, 
the followers of the Communist doctrine 
constantly reiterate their devotion to the 
masses. They claim that the Communist 
program is one which will provide better 
food, better shelter, security, and peace for 
all the peoples of the world. Here is their 
chance to prove that they mean what they 
have said. ? 

THEY ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Their past actions, coupled with their 
failure to accept President Eisenhower's offer, 
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will make them solely responsible for denying 
to the people of the world the very benefits 
they claim their world revolution is directed 
toward obtaining. 

Let us look at the facts. No one can ques- 
tion that if the rulers of the Soviet Union 
withdrew their support, the war in Korea 
could not go on for as long as a week. The 
same can be said for the war in Indochina. 
The moral and military support of the power 
center of the world Communist movement 
in Moscow is essential if these aggressive 
actions are to continue. 

From this day forward, every day these 
wars go on they are responsible. 

For the death of every man who is killed 
on the battlefields of Korea and Indochina 
they are responsible. 

For the tears and heartbreak of the widows, 
the children, and the loved ones of those 
who die in battle, they are responsible. 

For the plight of the wretched of the earth, 
those who are hungry, poorly clothed, poorly 
housed, they are responsible, because if they 
acted the Eisenhower war could be 
launched—“the declared total war, not upon 
any human enemy, but upon the brute forces 
of poverty and need.” 

The lives and happiness of millions of the 
world’s people are at stake. Now is the 
time for the leaders of the Communist world 
to quit blockading the road that leads to 
peace. 


TWO IDEAS OF GOVERNMENT 


Let me briefly sum up then the aims and 
objectives of this administration. Years ago 
when our Nation was established our found- 
ers faced a choice between two ideas of 
government. One idea was that the many 
should be governed by the few. There would 
be an elite: the learned, the wealthy, the 
powerful—and they would govern the or- 
dinary man wisely, since he was not sup- 
posed to be able to govern himself. 

The other idea trusted the good sense and 
wisdom of the ordinary man. It left him 
with the power to pick his rulers and guide 
their policy. We chose the second way. We 
have not regretted this decision—it led to 
the greatness of America. 

The aim of this administration is the aim 
of our Founding Fathers. We believe in free- 
‘dom, We will foster and protect it here at 
home. Abroad we will aid other peoples of 
the world who aspire to the same ideals. 
We beliéve that free peoples can be trusted 
to govern wisely. 

The wars of the world have not been the 
choice of common people. Kings, emperors, 
dictators—the elite of the world—they have 
too often been the source of war and con- 
quest. 

The ordinary man likes his home, his Job. 
He wishes to live at peace with his neigh- 
bors. He only asks for a good job, enough 
to provide a good home for his family and 
security for old age, and he does not then 
covet his neighbor's land or wealth, 


FREEDOM, THE KEY TO PEACE 

Freedom means peace. We pledge our un- 

failing effort to promote and protect freedom 
at home and abroad. 

This is the philosophy of this administra- 
tion. 

And now may I say this one word to the 
press. I believe that when the President 
spoke last Thursday we heard America at 
its best speaking to the world. I have had 
the opportunity of seeing him work during 
the past 90 days, dedicated and devoted to 
the ideals of this country. Here is a man 
who at once combines that rare quality of 
gentleness, simplicity, and humility of spirit 
with the ability to make the great hard deci- 
sions decisively and well. 

Criticize him and his administration when 
you believe he is wrong. But where he speaks 
for the hopes and aspirations of freemen 
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everywhere, support him completely, because 
he is speaking for the cause of freedom. 

You who have been reared in the news- 
paper tradition know what freedom means 
to you. From the days of Peter Zenger men 
and women have fought for freedom of the 
press in America. 

Freedom may mean many things to many 
people. But in our time freedom can mean 
to all people—peace. May we therefore 
pledge our unqualified support to the pro- 
motion and protection of freedom at home 
and abroad because freedom is the key to 
peace. 


THE ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LET- 
TERS FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon came the good news from 
President Eisenhower of the endorse- 
ment by the National Security Council 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

We have been awaiting this word for 
some time and now that it has come, 
we feel that it constitutes the decisive 
answer to those last “holdouts” who have 
questioned the seaway’s advantages to 
our Nation. 

The National Security Council is the 
Nation’s highest single body concerned 
with America’s strategic security. It is 
the authoritative voice on American de- 
fense matters. The Council definitely 
emphasizes that America’s participation 
with Canada “is in the interest of na- 
tional security.” 

I am delighted, moreover, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has seen fit to bring his 
letter to me to the attention of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The President has a scrupulous re- 
gard for the independence of that and 
any other Commission. But at the same 
time he has, with statesmanship and 
clarity, recognized his own responsibility 
to bring to the attention of the Com- 
mission the Security Council’s position. 

Let the Commission now approve the 
New York-Ontario power -application. 
This is the plea of Canada. It is the plea 
of the great State of New York and its 
statesmanlike Governor, Tom Dewey, 
who, as I have repeatedly pointed out, 
has long laid sound plans for New York 
coconstruction of the project. 

Now, I congratulate the President of 
the United States. I congratuate his 
staff. 

When reporters asked me yesterday 
about the President’s letter, I stated that 
it confirms a fact with which the Nation 
is becoming increasingly familiar: “Give 
Ike the facts, and he and his associates 
will come to a sound decision.” 

Let me point out that the Security 
Council states that the nature of Ameri- 
ca’s participation in the project is “up 
to authority other than the Security 
Council.” That is correct; it is up to 
Congress of the United States. 

Let us therefore pass the so-called 
Wiley-Dondero bill, S. 589. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
text of the President's letter to me and 
of his transmittal note to Chairman 
Tom Buchanan of the Federal Power 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, together with a pertinent Wash- 
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ington Post editorial, as carried in this 
morning’s edition. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: At my request, the 
National Security Council has considered the 
national security interests in the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes seaway project. The 
Council has advised me: 

1. Early initiation and completion of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is in the 
interest of national security. 

2. The United States should promptly take 
whatever action may be appropriate to clear 
the way for commencement of the project, 
whether by Canada alone, or, now or as may 
be later developed, by Canada and the United 
States, jointly. 

3. It is desirable that the United States 
participate in the construction of the sea- 
way; the extent of and limitations upon 
such participation to be the subject of sepa- 
rate determination by authority other than 
the Council. 

The Council's findings and recommenda- 
tions have my approval; and I propose now 
to discuss with the Cabinet the extent of and 
limitations upon United States participation 
in the project. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to 
the Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for his information and such action as 
he may deem appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Hon. THomas C. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. BUCHANAN: Enclosed for your 
information and such action as you may 
deem appropriate is a copy of a letter which 
I have sent today to Senator ALEXANDER 
wier, chairman Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. The letter 
contains a statement of the views and rec- 
ommendations of the National Security 
Council on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway project. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


[From the Washington Post of April 25, 
1953] 


IKE AND THE SEAWAY 


President Eisenhower’s endorsement of the 
St. Lawrence seaway carries special weight 
because it is not an offhand reiteration of 
a previous conviction. It is known that he 
favored American participation in the sea- 
way project when he was head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but when he assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency he felt it 
necessary to resurvey the problem. This he 
has done, with the aid of the National Secu- 
rity Council, concluding that construction of 
the seaway would be in the national interest 
and that the United States and Canada 
should undertake the project jointly. 

No doubt this enormous cooperative under- 
taking could be justified solely on economic 
grounds. But security considerations are 
foremost at present. In this atomic age 
there is no longer any question as to the 
need for a relatively safe inland waterway 
running to the heart of the continent. War 
and heavy peacetime usage of steel, moreover, 
have greatly magnified the importance of 
the ore reserves in Labrador—reserves that 
will become much more accessible with the 
building of the seaway. 

So far as we can see, the only factor that 
might have given the President pause is 
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the cost of the undertaking. Under Senator 
WILeY’s new-type bill, however, the proposed 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion would be financed by self-liquidating 
ponds. It is contemplated that the State of 
New York and the Province of Ontario will 
build the accompanying power projects. 
The only real question for Congress to de- 
cide, therefore, is whether the United States 
will stand by and let Canada develop this 
vital North American lifeline without our 
participation. As the President agrees that 
this would be a rash and indefensible policy, 
we hope that his message to Congress will 
be forthright and powerful. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, when 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 first came on 
the floor I spoke briefly on it. I do not 
think my time exceeded an hour and fif- 
teen minutes. At that time I stated that 
I wished to comment on the important 
features of the measure at greater length 
sometime later during the debate. 

At the outset, I wish to say that I dis- 
avow any intention of participating in 
a filibuster. I have listened very atten- 
tively to the discussions which have taken 
place here during the several days the 
measure has been before the Senate, and 
I believe that in every instance the ar- 
guments presented were germane and 
constituted important contributions to 
the debate on the measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 


EXTENSION OF HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the House 
has sent to the Senate a bill (H. R. 4507) 
to amend and extend the Housing and 
Rent Control Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes. So far as I can discover, there 
is nothing substantially controversial in 
the bill. It does not deal with the ques- 
tion of general controls in any way. It 
does two things: It extends the general 
rent control for 3 months, to July 31, 
merely as a temporary extension, so that 
the matter may be dealt with between 
now and July 31, as the Senate may de- 
cide. It extends the rent controls relat- 
ing to defense areas for a period of 1 
year. 

I know of no controversy regarding the 
bill, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent, without the Senator from Montana 
losing the floor, that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed, for not to exceed 1 
hour, with the consideration of the bill, 
H. R. 4507, by which time I trust the bill 
may be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would that affect 
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the two speeches that many Senators 
have already made upon the pending 
measure? 

Mr. TAFT. It would not affect them 
in any way whatever. It is merely a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
pending measure be temporarily laid 
aside for 1 hour, while consideration 
is given to the bill, H. R. 4507. Senators 
will find it on the calendar as Order No. 
170. I may say also that the bill deals 
with the only possible emergency sec- 
tion of the Defense Control Act. All 
other features of the Defense Control 
Act expire on July 1, except price and 
wage controls, which have expired by 
Executive order, so that rent control is 
the only emergency matter which must 
be dealt with under the Defense Control 
Act. It is dealt with in Senate bill, S. 
1081, but the matter can be disposed of 
by passage of the House bill, without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
the unanimous-consent request provides 
that there shall be not more than 1 hour 
of debate, the time to be divided equal- 
ly between proponents and opponents of 
the measure. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I would be glad to include 
as a part of the request, that debate on 
the bill be limited to 1 hour, half an 
hour for the proponents to be controlled 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], and half an hour for the 
other side to be controlled by any Sen- 
ator who wants to control the time. 

I know of no real opposition to the bill. 
It requires merely an explanation, I 
think, although if any Senator wishes 
to speak, I shall be glad to have the 
minority leader assign time to any Sen- 
ator who wants time for that purpose. 
At the end of the hour, if there seems 
to be some reasonable need of extend- 
ing the time, that can be done. But I 
do not want to permit a general debate 
on a subject that does not seem to be 
controversial, or to cut off the debate on 
the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, still 
reserving the right to object, I shall not 
object to this one request, under the 
limitation of time stated, but I must 
serve notice that I shall object to any 
further laying aside of the unfinished 
business until we can finally get to a 
vote, or an agreement fixing the time for 
a vote on it, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand—I may be incorrect—under an 
agreement to lay aside the unfinished 
business temporarily, any Senator may 
at any time demand the regular order, 
and the Senate would resume considera- 
tion of the pending measure. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the regular order 
may be demanded at any time, and that 
the Senate would thereupon resume con- 
sideration of the pending measure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has correctly stated the 
rule. The regular order may be de- 
manded at any time. Is there objection 
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to the request of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I desire to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate the distinguished 
majority leader upon handling this mat- 
ter in the way he has suggested. I want 
to make it very clear that those of us 
who have opposed and are still oppos- 
ing the Holland joint resolution, have 
no desire to block the urgent or emer- 
gency matters which need to come before 
the Senate, and we shall be very glad 
indeed to agree to a request to lay aside 
the pending measure for the purpose of 
taking up any matter of urgent or emer- 
gency importance to the Senate or to 
the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand that 
I have the floor, so I shall be very happy 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader for the purpose he has indicated, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose the floor by yielding. 

Mr. TAFT. I put that into my re- 
quest at the beginning. I would not have 
thought of making the request without 
that stipulation. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am in full accord 
with the desires of the majority leader. 
I think we should take up the control 
measure at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be reported by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. . 
4507) to amend and extend the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 4 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, all 
I want to say about the bill which is 
now under consideration is that it passed 
the House by quite a large majority. It 
deals only with rent control. It does not 
deal with any other features of the so- 
called Defense Production Act. Rent 
control will expire at midnight on April 
30. All other features of the Defense 
Production Act are covered in Senate 
bill 1081 to provide authority for tempo- 
rary controls, and for other purposes, 
which the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency reported to the Senate’ 
favorably 10 days or 2 weeks ago, and it 
can be taken up later. We have until 
June 30 to act upon any extension of 
the present Defense Production Act. 
Senate bill 1081 will remain on the cal- 
endar and can be taken up at any time 
the Senate wishes to consider it. 

House bill 4507, the bill which we are 
now considering, covers only rent con- 
trol, as I have stated. It differs in the 
following respects from Senate bill 1081: 

The bill we are now considering ex- 
tends rent control until July 30, of this 
year. The Senate bill extends it until 
September 30, of this year. The House 
bill extends rent control in critical areas 
until April 30, 1954. The bill which was 
reported from the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee likewise extended 
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rent control in critical areas to April 30, 
1954. 

Both bills to which I have referred 
wrote a new definition of critical areas, 
limiting the definition. The definition 
in both bills is, for all practical purposes, 
the same. The only difference is one of 
language. House bill 4507, in effect, 
limits critical areas to atomic energy 
installations, military installations, or 
governmental installations. It is quite 
limited. I think all Senators should 
know that there is no doubt that many 
so-called critical areas in the United 
States at the moment will be decon- 
trolled as soon as a criterion is applied to 
their localities or cities. 

Mr. President, that is about the only 
difference between what the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
ported to the Senate and the bill which 
was passed by the House. I think the 
only concern any Senator would have is 
whether we want rent control to expire 
on July 31, or whether we want it to ex- 
tend to September 30. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer an amendment on page 2 to 
strike out the word and figures “July 
31” and to substitute “September 30.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to make this statement be- 
fore yielding further to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Let me say that the date of September 
30, 1953, for the extension of rent con- 
trol was suggested by President Eisen- 
hower himself. Therefore we put the 
date of September 30 in the Senate bill. 
The House used the date of July 31. I 
was told last night that the date was 
agreeable to the President. A few mo- 
ments ago I asked one of the members of 
our staff to find out exactly President 
Eisenhower's viewpoint on the subject, 
and the gentleman has just reported to 
me; I shall read the memorandum 
which he handed me: 

The President sent word to Speaker Mar- 
TIN that July 31, 1953, for the extension of 
rent control in noncritical areas substan- 
tially complies with his request to give States 
an opportunity to act. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator see any 
objection to reconciling whatever dif- 
ference there may be? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to any Senator offering an amendment 
to strike out July 31 and to substitute 
September 30, if he cares to do so, but 
an amendment, if adopted, would re- 
quire sending the bill back to the House 
for further action. It will not go to 
conference if we accept the House bill. 
It will go back to the House for further 
action if it is amended. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, ‘The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam correct, am I 
not, in saying that the House would have 
to act upon the bill again, if the Senate 
should amend it? 
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Mr. IVES. If the House does not ac- 
cept our amendment it has to go to con< 
ference? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as I 
understand, if we strike out the date 
of July 31 and substitute the date of 
September 30, the House will have to 
have an additional vote on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be re- 
turned to the House for action by the 
House. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Action on the part 
of the House as a whole. That is my 
understanding, because we are consid- 
ering the House bill. We are not pass- 
ing the Senate bill and sending it to the 
House. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator feel it 
is a dangerous procedure to send the 
bill back to the House? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it is 
dangerous, excepting that we have very 
little time up to midnight on April 30th, 
That is next Thursday night. 

I myself talked to, the President on 
this subject, not recently, but several 
weeks ago, and his idea in suggesting 
the date of September 30 was in order 
to give the States an opportunity to take 
further action. That was his only rea- 
son, I have been reliably informed that 
it is agreeable to the President to make 
the date July 31 or September 30. It 
is only a matter of 2 months, anyway. 
I do not see much harm or much good, 
either, in a difference of 2 months, one 
way or the other. 

I have described the difference in the 
two bills. I shall be very happy to an- 
Swer any questions any Senators may 
care to ask me. 

How much time have we used, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has used 8 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 5 minutes 
to the able Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BusxH]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, has my 
amendment been formally offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has not yet offered it. He may offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very 
happy to yield time to any Senator who 
wishes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would like me to do 
so, I will yield 15 minutes. I understand 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
desires to speak. 

Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovsctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we ap- 
preciate the action of the majority 
leader in temporarily laying aside the 
offshore oil joint resolution, in order to 
consider the House measure dealing with 
the extension of rent controls. This is 
in effect what the opponents of the off- 
shore oil measure asked the Senator 
from Ohio to do a week ago yesterday 
in a letter addressed to him, and the 
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offer which we formally renewed on the 
floor of the Senate 2 days ago. 

We were thoroughly aware of the fact 
that rent control would expire on April 
30, and that, if no action were taken, in 
all probability rents would rise very 
sharply before the various State legis- 
latures would have time to act. So we 
proposed formally 2 days ago that the 
majority leader should take the course 
which he now has taken. This sugges- 
tion was indignantly repudiated at that 
time by the majority leader, who said 
that it would result in tying up the Sen- 
ate in further interminable debate. I 
believe the results this morning will show 
that his fears were completely un- 
founded, and that he has now done pre- 
cisely what we wished him to do. 

We thank the majority leader for this 
action, and we wish to assure everyone 
that there will not be undue delay on 
the bill relating to the extension of rent 
controls. 

Mr. President, I may say that the serv- 
ices of the very able Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART] as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
this session have been of the highest 
order. He has said this bill extends 
rent control for 3 months, instead of 
the 5 months provided for in the Senate 
bill, in cities which are not designated 
as “critical defense areas,” but which 
have put rent control into effect through 
local option under previous authorizing 
legislation by Congress. It also extends, 
for 1 year, rent control in the so-called 
critical defense areas, though limiting 
the definition of critical defense areas 
to those which have military or atomic 
energy installations directly, instead of 
also including those which have war 
plants under private ownership. 

I believe that at least a 3-month ex- 
tension is badly needed in order to give 
State legislatures time in which to act. 
In the last rent-control bill which we 
passed, we provided that rent control 
would only be continued where the com- 
munity itself voted for its extension, 
either by referendum or by decision of 
their local governing bodies, what we as 
a national government did was to give 
the localities home-rule or local option 
on the question of rent control but we 
would not permit the extension of rent 
control unless this locality acted affirma- 
tively on the question. We did this be- 
cause we were aware of the great diffi- 
culties which the cities faced in getting 
such permissive powers from their State 
legislatures. One thousand four hun- 
dred communities in this country, gen- 
erally the larger cities, have, by local op- 
tion put rent control into effect. This has 
been done either by referendum or by 
private decisions of their local govern- 
ing bodies. It was made possible under 
legislation passed by Congress, and not 
under legislation passed by the various 
States. 

There are in fact only a few States 
which grant home-rule to their cities. 
Ohio is one of them because of the great 
campaign won by the liberals in 1912. 
However, in most States the cities are 
restricted very rigidly by the States, and 
it is necessary either to obtain State laws 
which directly put rent control into ef- 
fect or, as is more common, to have the 
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States pass enabling legislation permit- 
ting cities to put rent control into effect, 
if they so desire. 

The bill before us gives the cities 3 
months in which to obtain permissive 
legislation from their State legislatures. 
This is something, and I hope the legis- 
latures will act. At the same time we 
should realize this will bring the cities 
up against one of the great unfairnesses 
in our modern system of government, 
namely, that the cities, almost without 
exception, are grossly underrepresented 
in the State legislatures. 

If I may begin in the eastern section 
of the country, in the State of Rhode 
Island, the city of Providence, which 
has about 36 percent of the population 
of Rhode Island, has only 6 out of 44 
members or 14 percent of the Rhode 
Island senate. If we include cities like 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket and other 
industrial centers, they have along with 
Providence from 55 to 60 percent of the 
population of Rhode Island; yet they 
have only 5 out of 44 representatives in 
the upper house. The upper house of 
the State of Rhode Island is controlled 
by small towns, and they tend to be 
very jealous of the industrial centers, 
give them very sparse local powers, and 
exercise a very tight check-rein upon 
them. 

In the neighboring State of Connect- 
icut, we find that in the lower house 
each town, regardless of size, has two 
representatives. The result is that the 
5 largest industrial cities of Connect- 
icut, which have 38 percent of the pop- 
ulation, have only 10 out of 272, or 4 
percent of the members of the lower 
house. 

We could call the roll, State by State, 
as on a future occasion I plan to do, 
and find that in virtually every State 
the cities are grossly underrepresented. 

For example, if we consider the neigh- 
boring State of Maryland, we find that 
9 counties on the eastern shore, with 
a very sparse population of less than 
10 percent of the total population of 
the State, have 9 out of 29 senators, 
or 30 percent of the senators; and that 
the great city of Baltimore, which com- 
prises over half the population of the 
State, has only 6 members of the sen- 
ote or only about 20 percent of the 
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Everywhere the cities are in chains, 
Everywhere rural districts are more or 
less in control of the State governments, 

Subject to correction by the chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from California 
IMr. KnowLanD]l, whom I see on the 
floor, I think it is true that in his State 
the great county of Los Angeles has 
over 40 percent of California’s popula- 
tion but only 2.5 percent membership 
in the State senate—only i member out 
of 40. I believe it is true that the county 
of San Francisco has only one member 
of the senate, and that Alameda County, 
likewise, has but one member of the 
senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point, without, 
of course, losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
quite correct in his figures as to repre- 
sentation. However, as I think the REC- 
orp needs to be perfectly clear in this 
matter, I may say that the so-called 
Federal plan of reapportionment, by 
which the Senate is represented on a 
geographical basis, and the assembly on 
a basis of population, was placed in effect 
by a direct vote of the people of Cali- 
fornia and by a rather substantial ma- 
jority. The people of Los Angeles, Ala- 
meda, and San Francisco Counties, as 
well as everywhere else in the State of 
California, affirmatively approved the 
so-called plan of reapportionment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am aware of that 
fact; but I merely wished to point out 
that in the State of California the great 
metropolitan districts around San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Los Angeles, both of them 
together comprising probably consider- 
ably more than half the population of 
the State, have only a small fraction of 
the representation in the California 
Senate. 

The same condition exists in Michi- 
gan, where Detroit and the area around 
Detroit have only a very small fraction 
of the total numbers in the Michigan 
Legislature. In Minnesota, the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth are 
grossly under represented. 

This is true of virtually every State in 
the Union. 

For example, if I may take my own 
State of Illinois, Cook County, of which 
Chicago is the major center, has 53 per- 
cent of the population of the State, but 
it has only 37 percent of the represent- 
atives in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Illinois State Legislature. 
This means that the remainder of the 
State, with 46 percent of the population, 
has 63 percent of the representation. If 
this is calculated on an arithmetical 
basis, it means that one voter “down- 
state,” as we refer to citizens living out- 
side Cook County, has the same repre- 
sentation as two voters inside Cook 
County. 

I have mentioned all this in order to 
indicate the nature of the representa- 
tion of cities in the State legislatures, 
We are now proposing to extend rent 
control for 3 months in order to give the 
State legislatures time in which to act. 

I hope very much that they will act 
and will grant local home rule, but I am 
not too optimistic about the results in 
some of the States because what I am 
afraid we are going to find is that the 
grossly underrepresented cities will not 
be able to have their case adequately 
considered in those State legislatures. 

This is merely one instance out of 
many in which the underrepresentation 
of the cities will mean that they cannot 
get full justice at the hands of the State 
legislatures. Nevertheless, I think this 
House bill is probably about the best that 
we can do for the cities in the present 
situation. I think this is about all we 
can hope for, : 

For we should remember that in the 
House of Representatives itself, our sis- 
ter body, the rural districts are overrep- 
resented, because the laying out of the 
congressional districts is in the hands of 
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the State legislatures, which are them- 
selves dominated by the country dis- 
tricts. They take great pains to gerry- 
mander the districts so that the city 
folks will have less representation in the 
House of Representatives than the rural 
districts. 

Only the other day I visited the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., a city of about 350,- 
000 people, which would be a natural 
congressional district. The New York 
Legislature, however, has districted that 
region so that there are two congres- 
sional districts, with the Genesee River 
as the dividing line, splitting the city of 
Rochester in two. To each of these city 
areas there are attached a large number 
of country precincts so that the country 
counties can control these districts, and 
incidentally so that they always elect 
two members of the Republican Party in- 
stead of one Democrat, as would be the 
case if Rochester were an integral unit. 

This gerrymandering of the districts 
thas been carried to an extreme extent in 
the State of California, where in the last 
session the legislature redistricted the 
State, taking great care to to make the 
Democratic districts huge districts in the 
cities, sweeping great numbers of people 
together, as in the districts represented 
by the Representative from San Pedro 
Bay, and the district represented by Rep- 
resentative Ho.irietp from the city of 
Los Angeles. On the other hand, they 
took great pains to see that the country 
districts, where the Republicans would 
come from, were sparse, 

As a matter of fact, I think we Demo- 
crats probably lose from 20 to 30 seats 
in the House of Representatives because 
of the gerrymandering of the Congres- 
sional districts by the State legislatures, 
which in turn are rurally dominated, and 
which tend to be Republican. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
a table showing the degree of underrep- 
resentation of the largest cities in se- 
lected States and also some similar com- 
parisons which I placed in the 1950 Sen- 
ate hearings on rent control. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Representation in State legislature of largest 
cities in selected States 


(1940 census) 

Per- Per- 

cent- | cent- | cent- 

age of | age of | age of 
State State |Senate|/House 

Opu- seats 

ation held 
in city |by city|by city 
Rhode Island_..| Providence....| 35.6] 13.6 25.0 
Connecticut...) Hartford...... 9,7 8.3 -1 
New York.....- 3 55.2 | 44.6 44.7 
20.1 4.8 20.0 
15.7 4.8 15.0 
47.2 | 20.7 29.3 
19.5 16.0 19.7 
38.3 15.6 21.0 
17.6 11.9 12.2 
40.3 2.5 40.0 
9.2 2.5 10.0 
51.5 | 37.3 37.3 
12.6 1.9 1.5 
14.0 2.6 3.2 
42.2} 11.8 14.3 
16.2 29 6.6 
29. 5 5.9 22.0 
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Representation in State legislature of largest 
cities in selected States—Continued 


(1940 census) 
A Per- | Per- | Per- 
cent- | cent- | cent- 
age of | age of | age of 
State City State Senate/House 
popu- | seats | seats 
lation | held | held 
in city |by city|by city 
Oklahoma...... (6) zis homaj 10.4 4.5 59 
j. y. 
Tulsa.....-...| 83 2.2 5.9 
Oregon_.....-.- 32.6 | 22.7 23.1 


Nore.—If the 1950 census figures were used the under- 
representation of the cities would be seen to be even more 
pronounced, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. At page 97 of the 
hearings on extension of rent control in 
April 1950 before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency I inserted the 
following: 

UNDERREPRESENTATION OF URBAN AREAS AND 
LARGE CITIES IN STATE LEGISLATURES OF THE 
UNITED “TATES . 

In these tabulations prewar statistics and 
1940 census figures are used. Therefore, the 
underrepresentation of urban areas is today 
even more exaggerated than the following 
figures indicate, since during World War II 
large numbers of people were drawn into the 
cities from rural areas. 

Rhode Isiand: Providence has 36 percent 
of the population in the State but elects only 
6 out of 44, or 14 percent, of the State sena- 
tors and only 25 percent of the lower house. 

Connecticut: The 5 largest cities have 38 
percent of the population of the State but 
elect only 10 out of 272, or 4 percent, of the 
members of the lower house. 

Georgia: Atlanta, with 10 percent of the 
population of Georgia, has exactly 4 members 
in a legislature numbering 259. 

Pennsylvania: Thirty-six rural counties, 
with a population of only 1,200,000, have 36 
representatives at Harrisburg, compared with 
27 sent by Allegheny County, which has a 
population of more than 1,400,000. The city 
of Erie has 2 State representatives, repre- 
senting 60,000 persons each, while the rest 

. of the county has 2 representatives speaking 
for only 25,000 persons each. 

California: Los Angeles County, with ap- 
proximately 39 percent of its State popula- 
tion, has only 1 State senator of the 40 who 
comprise California’s Senate. Los Angeles 
and San Francisco together, with 48.4 per- 
cent of the population of the State, have ex- 
actly 5 percent of the representatives in its 
upper house. 

Illinois: Chicago has more than half the 
people of Illinois within its boundaries. Yet 
Cook County, in which Chicago is located, 
has only 57 out of the 153 in the lower house 
and 19 senators out of 51. 

Missouri: St. Louis is the home of 22 per- 
cent of the people of Missouri. But St. Louis 
has only 19 representatives of 150 and 6 sen- 
ators of 34. 

Ohio: Cleveland has roughly 900,000 peo- 
ple, 16 percent of the entire State of Ohio. 
But Cleveland has only 6.6 percent of the 
members of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives. Sixty-four rural counties have 1 rep- 
resentative for each 27,800 population while 
11 urban counties have only 1 representa- 
tive for every 102,600 population. 

Maryland: Baltimore, with more than half 
the population of Maryland, has only 36 
members out of 120 in the lower house and 
6 out of 29 in the State senate. 

New York: New York City, with 60 percent 
of the population of the State, is allowed 
only 62 out of 150 assembly members and 
23 out of 51 State senators. 

Michigan: Detroit has roughly one-third 
of the population of Michigan and yet has 
but 17 members of the 100 in the assembly, 
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and the whole of Wayne County has only 7 
out of 32 State senators. 

Oregon: The number of people served by 
a single State representative varies from 
5,272 to 22,202, and by a single State sena- 
tor from 9,072 to~55,406. 

Wisconsin: The largest assembly district 
contains a population of 67,447, the smallest 
only 15,827; 17 assembly districts have a 
population of more than 40,000, while 12 dis- 
tricts have a population of under 20,000. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis is represented by 
1 house member per 20,516 population, while 
81 rural counties have 1 each for 12,133 of 
population. 

Delaware: Newcastle County (Wilming- 
ton) has 67 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion but only 42 percent of the representa- 
tion in the legislature. 

New Jersey: Eight urban counties with 
80 percent of the population have only 8 
senators, while 13 rural counties with only 
20 percent cf the population have 13 senators. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, with a popu- 
lation of 244,000, has only 7 representatives, 
while 7 rural counties with a population of 
only 57,000 have 7 representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may be 
extended for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] controls the 
time. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield additional time to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes additional to the Senator from 
Illinois. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

What I am saying is that I do not 
know that we can expect a t deal 
in the matter of rent control from the 
State legislatures, which are dominated 
by the small towns and open country. 
However, I do not think we can expect 
much from our own House of Represent- 
atives, where the same group holds con- 
trol. Therefore, I think this is about 
the best we can get. The struggle will 
now have to be transferred to the legis- 
lative halls of the various States, so that 
the big cities may get permissive legis- 
lation, may get home rule, such as the 
cities in Ohio have, and be able to govern 
themseives on this issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Illinois, inas- 
much as for the second time he has 
made reference to the State of Cali- 
fornia, that the reapportionment which 
was provided by the last session of the 
California Legislature was in conformity 
with the laws of the State. The laws of 
the State provide that in creating con- 
gressional districts, an assembly district 
may not be divided. So, asI recall, there 
are substantially 4 assembly districts 
within 1 congressional district. 

The fact of the matter is that I be- 
lieve that in every district of California, 
insofar as that law can be followed, the 
districts are approximately equal in size, 
though there is some variation because 
of the State statute, which does not per- 
mit the dividing of an assembly district. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
also that I think in all but perhaps 2 or 
3 congressional districts in California 
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the Democrats have a substantial ma- 
jority in registration. Despite that fact, 
the voters of California elected a very 
substantial number of Republicans, and 
I do not think the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois should object to the people 
of California running their own busi- 
ness, rather than having some outside 
agency or the Federal Government try 
to do it for them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my 
good friend from California that I in- 
tend to ask leave to print in the Recorp 
the comparative population figures of 
the various districts in California, so that 
we can see the disparity in size between 
the districts represented by Democra- 
tic Representatives HOLIFIELD, VORTY, 
and Kring, for example, and some of the 
other Members representing the Repub- 
lican Party. For example, 8 out of the 11 
Democratic districts have a population 
of over 400,000 while only 1 out of the 
19 Republican districts has a population 
that large. Asa matter of fact the aver- 
age population of the Democratic con- 
gressional districts in California is 404,- 
000, while the average population of all 
the Republican districts is only 323,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks, a table comparing Cali- 
fornia congressional districts. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

Comparison of California congressional 

districts 


District 


District Political party popu: 
on 


Republican... 
Democrat 4 


DOO A a O o a 


agen... 
McDonough z 
Jackson-----------|- 


Democrat... 
Republican... 
Holifield Democrat... 


Henshaw. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. This is somewhat 
aside from the main theme of what I 
am trying to say. What I am trying to 
say is that the big cities will have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permissive legisla- 
tion through the various State legisla- 
tures. Nevertheless, we are grateful to 
be given 3 months in which to make the 
effort. I think this is about the best we 
can do, because if we were to try to 
insist upon more, there is every proba- 
bility that the other House, which is 
rurally dominated, in the main, would 
not give us anything. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would merely 
like to add that there is still substantial 
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evidence of housing shortages in many 
of these under-represented cities. Let 
us hope the State legislatures will take 
these facts into consideration as’ they 
make their decisions about giving the 
cities power to control rents where 
needed. 

While it is difficult to secure compre- 
hensive up-to-date figures on vacancy 
rates, I have requested and received some 
illustrative material on this point. In 
bringing this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, it is also my hope that State legis- 
lative leaders will give full consideration 
to such facts and others which reveal 
the continuing problem in many cities. 

The first, and most recent, data show 
dwelling-unit vacancy rates for 1950 and 
again for 1952 in nine selected areas: 
Detroit area, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Louisville, St. Paul, Evans- 
ville, Durham, and Raleigh. It will be 
seen from this table that all of these 
vacancy rates are quite low. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a table comparing these 
1950 and 1952 vacancy rates in nine se- 
lected areas. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Dwelling unit vacancy data for selected areas, 
April 1950 and August 1952 


{An available vacant dwelling unit is a nonseasonal, not 
bar pee vacancy which is being offered for rent or 
el 


Percent of all dwelling units 


Available vacant 


Cincinnati, Obio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


St. Paul, Minn... 
Evansville, Ind.. 
Durham, N. C... 
Raleigh, N. C_... 


1 These figures are estimates derived by subtracting all 
available vacant 1- and 2-room units from the total num- 
ber of available rental units. It is assumed that prac- 
tically all available vacant 1- and 2-room units are for rent 
and not for sale. 

2 Includes the cities of Detroit, Dearborn, Hamtramck, 
and Highland Park. 


Source: 1950 data—1950 Census of Housing. 1952 
da ple surveys made by Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Another table based 
on census figures which I believe to be 
informative shows for 69-large cities 
under rent control, the changes between 
1940 and 1950 in population, housing 
supply, housing demand, and vacancies. 
Eighteen of these cities lost population 
in the decade under consideration. In 
13 of these cities the percentage of mar- 
ried couples who did not have their own 
household actually increased between 
1940 and 1950. In all but 1, the num- 
ber of vacant housing accommodations 
decreased. Similarly, in the 51 cities 
shown where the population increased in 
that decade, it was found that the rate 
of family formation outstripped the rate 
of increase in the housing supply in 44 
instances. 

While we hope that in some instances 
the subsequent construction of housing 
since 1950 may have relieved the prob- 
lem, the evidence justifies our continuing 
concern that housing shortages may 
create tough situations in many cities 
unless the legislatures act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the table to 
which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Changes, between 1940 and 1950, in population, housing supply, housing demand, and vacancies 
LARGE CITIES UNDER LIMITED FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


Increase | (—) in Decrease 
Loss or | Increase % Loss or | Increase in gross 
gain in | in dwell- anes Percent of gain in | in dwell- non- 
popula- | ing units couples | coup popula- | ing units seasonal 
tion | (percent) | Percent) | with igs tion | (percent) vacancy 
own rate 
: house- 
hold 
Cities which lost population: Cities which gained popula- = 
Scranton, Pa... —10.6 1.8 1.4 —0.1 0.3 tion—Continued 
Providence, R. 1.9 6.4 7.7 +1.4 7 40 5.0 13.5 +15 4.8 
10.9 2.2 3.3 —.6 1.2 8 3.4 9.2 —.1 1.9 
3.8 3.1 4.1 —.2 10.4 8.9 10.8 15.6 +1.0 2.7 
4.1 7.3 10.0 +.5 1.2 1.6 1.7 11.6 +2.0 3.8 
3.0 10.1 11.3 +1.0 -4 3.1 6.8 11.9 1.0 2.6 
4.5 6.2 4.2 —3.1 2.1 6.5 6.9 11.4 1.7 21 
3.8 6.2 6.7 0 «2 17.3 20.8 28.1 +1.0 2.9 
5.2 6.1 7.0 +.7 0 10.6 14.4 16.1 Pt, A Succ ccetae 
7.0 4.3 3.2 +17 sk +2 4.4 10.9 1.6 1.8 
1.0 7.4 12.4 +6.2 6 8.6 12.1 19.3 1.3 3.0 
1.9 7.1 4.8 +11 i? 5.1 11.7 16. 5 +.2 7 
1.7 8.2 14.9 +.8 23 3.4 11.0 —1 1.3 
2.5 7.7 15.3 +31 1.9 6.0 9.7 TF 1.6 
Sg 1.4 10.1 +2.4 4.6 8.2 12.1 2 2.0 
6.0 7.8 5.5 .9 -6 6.5 15.1 —.2 1.7 
+2 7.3 9.6 7 1.6 6.0 12.9 +1.0 ol 
11 2.9 6.8 +14 3.3 2.6 10.3 +2.4 2.9 
7.0 12.8 +1.9 17: 
22.2 20.2 28.4 +1. 5 4.3 21 6.5 +2.8 2.3 
3.8 21 8.4 —.4 4.3 3.2 8.3 +3.8 Df 
5.0 4.5 9.7 ti? 4.8 18.5 18,8 +.7 1.4 
15.1 14.5 19.7 1.7 3.8 10.6 12.7 b —.3 3.6 
Hoboken, N.J. 1.1 4.1 13.3 aa 14.0 4.2 8.4 11.0 +1.7 1.4 
New Britain, Conn. 7.3 21.4 22.8 2.8 pe 16. 5 19.4 22.4 —10.1 4 
New Haven, Conn.. 24 7.4 11.0 +1.8 27 14.5 21.2 21.8 —1 1.3 
Waterbury, Conn... 5.2 16.0 15.8 +1.0 6 4 10.0 14.2 +2.6 .4 
Macon, Ga_.... * 21.4 24.2 28.1 +.6 2 11.4 18.9 25.3 —1.2 1.0 
Chicago, Ill... 6.6 11.8 13.4 +1.3 2.4 11.8 20. 6 22.3 +1.3 4 
Decatur, HI.. 11.8 22.6 25.0 +1.8 A 4.0 10.5 13.5 =. y GAE 
East St. Louis, 8.8 12.9 12.5 +1.2 1 7.3 12.4 15.1 +.7 2.4 
Springfield, N... 8.1 20. 4 19.3 +3. 5 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. -8 7.8 10.2 +.5 LE 
South Bend, Ind. 14.5 23.2 24.6 +14 3 York, Pa 5.7 15.1 10.6 =. 38 
‘Terre Haute, Ini 24 8.2 10.3 +.9 -4 Pawtucket, R. I.. 7.4 19.1 18.4 +1.2 23 
Louisville, Ky__.. 16.2 18.0 24.1 —.2 2.5 Memphis, Tenn 35.2 39.9 45.4 =L O lnnscnntwes > 
Baltimore, Md__.........-- 10.5 17.5 19.8 +.2 5 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record at this point a brief tabulation 
showing the percentage of all married 
couples who did not have their own house- 
hold in 1950 in selected Illinois cities, not 
covered in the table just inserted. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Percentage of all married couples who did not 
have their own household in 1950, selected 
Illinois cities 


Alton._..... Eo- A 6.0 
Carbondale_._.-_--.._. 5.7 
Collinsville... 7.0 
POOE aaea eannanamon ease 7.0 
La Salle-...... 9.3 
Marion....... ae 5.0 
Ottawa._....-..._... WEE 4.4 


Percentage of all married couples who did not 
have their own household in 1950, selected 
Illinois cities—Continued 


CITIES IN CRITICAL DEFENSE-HOUSING AREAS 
7.0 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. So, Mr. President, I 
believe there is evidence of a continuing 
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problem of serious housing shortages in 
many cities, and I hope the State legis- 
latures will study the facts most care- 
fully. Because of the under-representa- 
tion of these cities in the State legis- 
lative bodies, as I have said, it will be 
difficult. But the 3 months which this 
bill will give them is probably the best 
that we can do. 

I therefore thank the majority leader 
for now doing on Saturday what we re- 

. quested him to do 8 days ago, which 
request we renewed 2 days ago. I also 
thank the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee for his vigorous 
support of this measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND., I think the RECORD 
should be made very clear. The pro- 
posal which was made to the majority 
leader 8 days ago was not the proposal 
to which the Senate agreed to today. 
The proposal which was made 8 days 
ago was that the submerged lands legis- 
lation be laid aside temporarily until 
the standby controls bill could be taken 
up and debated. That was an entirely 
different proposal from the one made to 
the Senate today. That debate might 
have continued for a week, because it 
involves a highly controversial piece of 
legislation. No proposal was made to 
the majority leader or to anyone else on 
this side of the aisle, so far as I know, 8 
days ago calling for a 1-hour limitation 
of debate on this particular piece of 
legislation, which deals with rent con- 
trols only. Under the arrangement 
made today the entire matter is to be 
closed up in 1 hour’s time, and we can 
then return to the unfinished business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Referring to the re- 
marks of my good friend from California, 
I may say that the one essential feature 
of the so-called controls bill upon which 
early action was needed was the rent 
control feature. We can take plenty of 
time on the other features. This is the 
urgent matter. That is why we wanted 
action. Weare very glad, without going 
into the question of scoring points 
against each other, that we have reached 
an agreement on this point. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 5 minutes to 
the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, New 
York State has a rent control law of its 
own, Ithink in many respects itis com- 
pletely inadequate; nonetheless it covers 
the problems of New York State. There- 
fore, we haye no direct interest in the 
bill. Nevertheless I was very glad in- 
deed to do everything I could possibly do 
to secure the passage of a rent-control 
bill for the rest of the country, many 
sections of which require such pro- 
tection. 

I should have liked very much to see 
the period of rent control extended until 
October 31, instead of July 31. How- 
ever, I do not think it is worthwhile to 
make a fight on that point, because the 
2 additional months would not be domi- 
nant in such a situation. I am glad to 
note that the bill on which we are about 
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to vote covers congested defense areas 
in which the residents need rent control 
protection. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the. distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. He has shown 
in the hearings of the committee, which 
continued for many weeks, great pa- 
tience and fairness and deep under- 
standing of the problem. I am, there- 
fore, very glad, indeed, to vote in favor 
of the bill. 

There is just one other point I should 
like to mention, Mr. President, in view 
of the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. I wish to repeat what I 
said earlier in the morning—that the 
opponents of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, who have been carrying on the 
debate now for about 3 weeks, were very 
glad, indeed, to yield to the very timely 
suggestion of the distinguished majority 
leader that Senate Joint Resolution 13 
be laid aside so that the Senate could 
consider rent-control legislation. 

I wish to point out again, so the situ- 
ation may be crystal clear in the RECORD, 
that at no time have we wanted to block 
the orderly consideration of urgent mat- 
ters needing to come before this body. 
I believe I can speak for all my colleagues 
with the greatest confidence when I say 
that at any time the majority asks us 
to agree to lay aside the consideration 
of the submerged-lands measure, in order 
to consider legislation which is of an 
urgent and emergency nature, we shall 
be very glad and willing to do so. 

We have said many times—and I say 
it again—that we are willing to expedite 
the business of the Senate in every way 
possible. I do not know of any impor- 
tant measures, either appropriation bills 
or other measures, which have been de- 
layed by the debate on the submerged- 
lands bill. However, if at any time an 
emergency bill comes up and the major- 
ity leader asks for unanimous consent to 
lay the joint resolution aside in order to 
take up such emergency legislation, I, for 
one, will be glad, indeed, to give consent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall take 
even less than 1 minute. Inasmuch as 
the Recorp shows that I had considered 
offering an amendment, I merely wish 
to say, on the assurance of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana to the 
effect that the President of the United 
States has indicated the July 31 date to 
be satisfactory to him, I do not intend 
to offer my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
information I had was to the effect that 
the President sent a telegram to the 
Speaker of the House [Mr. Martin] to 
the effect that the July 31 extension of 
rent control in noncritical areas sub- 
stantially complies with his request to 
give States an opportunity to enact 
legislation. 

In other words, the President was in- 
terested in making certain that States 
had an opportunity to act before we dis- 
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continued Federal rent control. I un- 
derstand by extending the act 90 days, 
States are given such opportunity to act, 
if they care to do so, and that such ex- 
tension substantially meets the request 
of the President. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask the Senator if he 
concurs in my understanding of the sit- 
uation. Am I correct in saying that no 
hearings were held on the House bill 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and that it provides substantially 
an extension of the present law for 90 
days, at the request of the President of 
the United States? 

Mr, CAPEHART. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like t3 add that I hope the Senate 
will pass the measure providing for an 
extension of rent control for 90 days, as 
requested by the President. It would 
provide merely an extension of the pres- 
ent law for 90 days, and thereafter leave 
the question of rent control entirely up 
to the States, except in critical defense 
areas, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to go on record as having 
been in favor of an amendment which 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss] intended to of- 
fer. It would have extended the period 
of rent control for a longer time than 
is provided for in the bill now pending 
before the Senate. However, for the 
reason stated by my senior colleague, we 
have decided not to offer the amendment 
to which he has referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 4507) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it take a 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor means Monday, does he not? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly, until 11 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it the 
intention of the majority leader to have 
the Senate recess at an early hour this 
afternoon? 

Mr. TAFT. At 4 or 5 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will not the 
Senator say 4 o’clock? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I will make the hour 
4o’clock, The Senator from Texas hav- 
ing been here all night, I am willing to 
make it definite that the Senate will take 
a recess at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator if it is definitely under- 
stood that the Senate is to recess until 
Monday, and not tomorrow? 


Mr. TAFT, Until Monday. 
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- Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator believes in the commandment 
that “Six days shalt thou labor” and 
that on the seventh we shall rest. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe in that for this 
week, but I will not say as to next week. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from Il- 
linois did not complete the quotation. 
He should have said, “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.” 
[Laughter.] 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
i LANDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in my 
original remarks I pointed out that the 
enactment of this bill would create a 
dangerous legislative precedent. I said 
that it would haunt the Congress in the 
years to come in efforts that might be 
made to justify other giveaway legisla- 
tion. I called attention to the fact that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States at the hearings, for the purpose 
of guiding the committee in formulating 
this measure, advised us that the legis- 
lation was in an imperfect condition. He 
pointed out that it would encounter 
constitutional objections, and that it was 
vague and indefinite in that it failed to 
delineate the so-called historic bound- 
aries of the States. 

I demonstrated that the enactment of 
this measure would weaken the security 
of the United States. I indicated how 
and why it would encourage extravagant 
boundary claims by Russia and other na- 
tions, and set in motion a multiplicity 
of litigation and new legislation. 

I pointed out that it would undermine 
the. Federal Government’s power pro- 
gram. I pointed out that it would im- 
peril the United States fishing industry. 

I warned that it would set off a chain 
reaction of other giveaways and hand- 
outs of the public domain. 

Today, Mr. President, I intend to dem- 
onstrate that the giveaway bill would 
have the effect of defrauding the people 
of my State and of the country as a 
whole of their just share in the proceeds 
resulting from the development of these 
valuable oil deposits belonging to the 
48 States of the Union. 

The sponsors of this legislation, Mr. 
President, are sincere men who are mis- 
led by the notion that their respective 
States have some sort of an equitable 
claim to these oil deposits. They are 
earnestly pursuing a course of action 
which, in their own conscience, they be- 
lieve to be correct. Of course, there is 
no legal or factual basis for their con- 
tentions, and I am convinced that in the 
course of years to come, when the pas- 
sions aroused by the present conflict have 
nbated, they, too, will begin to realize 
the mistaken course they have followed. 
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In the perspective of time they will surely 
come to understand that they were vic- 
timized by one of the greatest illusions 
ever to have occurred in our legislative 
history. 

The enactment of this giveaway 
legislation, Mr. President, would not be 
just a simple error of judgment. It 
would create a dangerous precedent 
which would plague the Nation in the 
years to come. 

Let me list each of the five grounds 
on the basis of which the giveaway oil 
bill can properly be charged with being 
a legislative monstrosity. 

First. The giveaway bill would deprive 
the schoolchildren of Montana and 
other States of a vast source of wealth 
that should be utilized to improve our 
educational institutions. 

Second. The giveaway bill would set 
in motion a giveaway policy which would 
recklessly waste the natural resources 
of our country and undermine the na- 
tional economy. 

Third. The giveaway bill is defended 
on the most specious grounds, grounds 
that have no legal or just foundation, 
as the decisions of the Supreme Court 
have clearly shown. 

Fourth. The alleged support for the 
giveaway bill has been greatly exagger- 
ated. In truth and in fact, it is creating 
widespread apprehension and fear in 
the minds of the masses of our people. 

Fifth. The giveaway bill is patterned 
after the legislative scandals of our 
early history—of land frauds upon 
which most of the great American for- 
tunes of that period were founded to the 
detriment of our country. 

I shall now undertake to explain each 
of these reasons in detail. 

1. THE GIVEAWAY OIL BILL WOULD DEFRAUD THE 
SCHOOLCHILDREN OF MONTANA AND OTHER 
STATES OF RICH ASSETS THAT WOULD OTHER- 
WISE BE USED TO IMPROVE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
One of our oldest and wisest national 

policies has been to dedicate the use of 

public lands and the revenues therefrom 
for educational purposes. 

A sober review of the facts before us 
today indicates that our vast offshore 
oil and gas resources should be preserved 
for the national defense, the liquidation 
of the national debt, and the education 
of our children. 

In Montana, for example, we have a 
tremendous need for school construction 
to replace obsolete fire traps as well as 
to take care of increased enrollments. 

We also have a serious need for im- 
proved maintenance of our schools. I 
have just been informed, for example, 
that at its recent session, the Montana 
State Legislature failed to provide funds 
to the University of Montana for heat- 
ing and maintaining new buildings that 
are opening this year. 

Our teachers’ salaries are only slightly 
above the wholly inadequate average for 
the country as a whole. They unques- 
tionably should be raised. 

In a State where transportation of 
children to and from schools is a major 
problem, our school-bus transportation is 
far from adequate. 

Many able young people have, for fi- 
nancial reasons, been unable to obtain 
appropriate training in colleges and 
graduate schools. 
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For lack of funds many of our school 
libraries and public libraries are in de- 
plorable shape. 

For lack of funds we have made insuf- 
ficient progress in either vocational edu- 
cation or adult education. 

As television is extended so as to cover 
the State of Montana in the near future, 
there is a serious danger that, for lack of 
funds, our schools will be unable to de- 
velop the use of television for educational 
purposes. 

These problems are of tremendous im- 
portance to the people of my State. We 
have learned in Montana that a sound 
and constantly improving educational 
system is an indispensable key to a sound 
and constantly expanding economy and 
the preservation of our democratic in- 
stitutions. Our State is the third largest 
in the Nation, with a population of only 
550,000. 

But, like the people in many other 
States, we are faced with a lack of tax- 
able values to support a highly scattered 
school system. With local real estate 
seriously burdened by local taxes, we 
know that to do the job that is really 
needed in the field of education, we need 
new sources of revenue. 

Mr. President, the oil-for-education 
amendment sponsored by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
HILL], and by many other Senators, in- 
cluding myself, provides a God-given 
answer to this problem. Under this leg- 
islation the revenues received from the 
development of our unbelievably rich 
offshore oil and gas deposits would be 
used as grants in aid of primary, second- 
ary, and higher education in Montana, 
and in the Nation as a whole. For Mon- 
tana this might well be equivalent to 
having an oil well dedicated to the sup- 
port of every school in the State. 

The exact amount of aid which Mon- 
tana would receive under the Hill oil- 
for-education amendment cannot at this 
moment be precisely computed. I might 
point out that there are many different 
formulas that might be subsequently 
adopted by the Congress as a method of 
distributing the funds among the 48 
States. On the other hand, no one has 
yet been able to estimate the exact value 
of the great mineral deposits that are 
found in these lands off the shores of our 
coast. 

But we do know from the information 
that has been supplied by the United 
States Geological Survey that the poten- 
tial reserves of oil and gas in these areas 
are worth a minimum of $50 billion, and 
their value may reach as high as $300 
billion, and perhaps much more than’ 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the figure of $300 billion is based on the 
estimate of Dr. Pratt, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, that the Continental Shelf 
of the United States contains probably 
100 billion barrels of oil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is exactly true. 
I intend to refer to it later, but I am 
glad the Senator has emphasized that 
point, because I believe it is very impor- 
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tant that the people of the country 
should understand the tremendous value 
of the deposits which we are lightly 
threatening to give away. 

If these assets are distributed among 
the States in proportion to the number 
of enrolled school children from 5 to 17 
in each State, then Montana’s share 
would be $210 million. On the basis of 
royalties at 124 percent, Montana would 
receive from this $210 million the sum 
of $25,200,000. If royalties are set at 
20 percent, Montana would receive $40,- 
320,000. 

But many experts have estimated the 
total amount of these resources to ex- 
ceed $50 billion dollars by a substantial 
margin. The estimates of petroleum ex- 
pert L. G. Weeks leads to the figure of 
$125 billion. This would give Montana 
a capital asset of $525 million. Royalties 
on this capital asset would range from 
$63 million, at 1244 percent rate, to 
$100,800,000, at the 20-percent rate. 

The estimates of Wallace Pratt, for- 
mer vice president of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, led to a total sum not of $50 
billion, not of $125 billion, but of $300 
billion. This sum would give Montana 
royalties ranging from $151,200,000 to 
$241,920,000. 

Therefore, even though no one can 
state precisely how much money Mon- 
tana will get for its schools under the 
oil-for-education legislation, we do 
know what the range would be. In 
terms of capital assets Montana’s share 
would range from $210 million to 
$1,260,000,000. 

In terms of royalties that could be di- 
rectly invested in our education system, 
Montana’s share would range from $25,- 
200,000 to $241,920,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in the 
ReEcorp in connection with my remarks a 
brief table entitled Montana’s Estimated 
Share in Off-Shore Oil Resources.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Montana’s estimated share in offshore oil and 
gas resources 


National esti- 
mate of total 
capital value 


Montana’s | Montana’s | Montana’s 
share in total | royalties at | royalties at 
capital value |1244 percent} 20 percent 


$50, 000, 000, 000 | $210, 000, 000 |$25, 200, 000 
125, 000, 000, 000 | 525, 000, 000 | 63, 000, 000 | 100, 800, 000 
300, 000, 000, 000 |1, 260, 000, 000 |151, 200, 000 | 241, 920, 000 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, under 
the oil-for-education legislation which I 
have been supporting, it therefore be- 
comes apparent that many financial bar- 
riers that have prevented important im- 
provements in the school system would 
be removed. Under this legislation 
Montana would be able to move ahead 
on 10 such important measures as the 
following: 

First. The construction of more school 
buildings. 

Second. The improved maintenance of 
school buildings. 

Pa The raising of teachers’ sala- 
Ties. 

Fourth. The improvement of school- 

bus transportation. Particular atten- 
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tion would be given to the installation 
of two-way radios on buses, a system 
which has already been pioneered in one 
of our school districts in Montana. 
This has proved valuable far beyond the 
hopes of those who sponsored the pro- 
gram, We could equip every school bus 
in the isolated areas with two-way 
radios. Parents would then no longer 
be subject to the fear of their children 
being stranded by blizzards without help. 

Such catastrophes have occurred 
many times in some of the western areas. 

Fifth. Montana could make a more 
substantial contribution, through west- 
ern regional higher education compact, 
providing an opportunity for Montana 
youth to attend medical, dental, veter- 
inary medicine, and other professional 
schools not available in my State. 

Sixth. More Montana young people— 
especially our Indian young people— 
could be enabled to obtain college 
scholarships based on worthiness and 
need. 

Seventh. Montana would expand vo- 
cational education to cover al! public 
schools in the State—a dream we have 
long cherished but, for financial reasons, 
have been unable to convert into reality. 

Eighth. We could go a long way to- 
ward providing the adult education pro- 
grams that are so badly needed in the 
industrial cities of our State. 

Ninth. Montana could improve to an 
important extent its school libraries and 
public libraries in general. 

Tenth. Montana would follow the ex- 
ample of other States and develop edu- 
cational television as an important part 
of our modern educational system. 

But under the giveaway Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, the historic policy of dedicating 
public lands to the promotion of educa- 
tion would be reversed. 

Under the giveaway measure the reve- 
nues from these vast resources would be 
dedicated not to education but to the 
purpose of swelling the profits of a few 
giant oil companies that have been able 
to secure favored leases from the three 
States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Under the giveaway measure the 
schools and the schoolchildren of Mon- 
tana would be defrauded of their right- 
ful heritage. 

Under the giveaway measure Montana 
would receive not a penny for the con- 
struction of more school buildings; not 
a penny for the improved maintenance 
of school buildings; not a penny for rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries; not a penny for 
the improvement of school-bus trans- 
portation; not a penny for professional 
education in medical, dental, veterinary, 
and other graduate schools; not a penny 
for college scholarships; not a penny for 
vocational education; not a penny for 
adult education; not a penny for li- 
braries; and not a penny for educational 
television. 

It is for this reason, as well as because 
of my interest in the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole, that I shall vote for 
the oil-for-education amendment spon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and by many other 
Senators including myself. Itis my fond 
hope that this amendment will be 
adopted, together with the substitute 
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proposed by the distinguished Senator 

from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] which 

would maintain our offshore mineral re- 
sources under the control of the Federal 

Government rather than giving them 

away to three States. 

If the substitute measure proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Hill amendment should not be adopted, 
I shall feel compelled to vote against 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, known as the 
Holland bill. 

Regardless of the sincerity and good 
intentions of the sponsors of the Hol- 
land bill, I think it is manifestly against 
the best interest and welfare of the 
Nation. I believe it would establish a 
precedent which might undermine our 
whole economy and destroy the faith of 
our people in our American system of 
government. 

2. THE GIVEAWAY OIL BILL WOULD SET IN MO- 
TION A GIVEAWAY POLICY THAT WOULD UN- 
DERMINE THE ECONOMY AND RAISE TAXES IN 
MONTANA AND OTHER WESTERN STATES 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is not an 

isolated case. It is part and parcel of a 
gigantic giveaway or handout program, 
The giveaway program which is now 
emerging is far too large and too complex 
for complete analysis in this brief state- 
ment of mine. It includes the program 
of handouts to banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and corporations in the form of 
higher interest payments on the Federal 
debt. It includes the new policy of sell- 
ing at bargain-counter prices the mort- 
gages now held by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, It includes the 
program of divesting the Federal Gov- 
ernment of basic defense plants which 
were built during World War II. It 
includes the program of turning the con- 
trol of atomic energy over to private 
enterprise. Above all, it includes the 
program of breaking up the public do- 
main by turning over to special-interest 
groups our national parks, our mineral 
lands, our forest lands, our grazing lands, 
and our multiple-purpose projects. 

Many of these handout and giveaway 
programs are already in process, as in the 
case of interest rates and housing mort- 
gages, 

Fortunately, the giveaway program on 
the public domain has not yet started, 
The special interests who are now sharp- 
ening their knives to carve up the public 
domain are waiting to see what hap- 
pens in our offshore oil and gas re- 
sources. The defeat of the so-called Hill 
amendment and of the so-called An- 
derson substitute and the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 in its naked 
and unadulterated form are awaited as 
the signal for all these groups to plunge 
in and obtain their share of the plunder, 

For the enrichment of a small minority 
of powerful interests, this giveaway pro- 
gram, Senate Joint Resolution 13, would 
be an historic bonanza. 

But for the people of Montana and 
the other Western States it would be a 
double tragedy. 

First of all, it would arrest the indus- 
trial progress that is now under way in 
the West as a result of sound conserva- 
tion policies. 

The purpose of the Federal adminis- 
tration of the public domain has always 
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been to conserve and develop our nat- 
ural wealth, which is the basis of all eco- 
nomic progress and prosperity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana if it is not 
true that there are large Federally 
owned forests in his State. 

Mr. MURRAY. There are very exten- 
sive forests. A large portion of the west- 
ern area of the State contains forests. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I further ask if 
the forests are managed on the principle 
of perpetual yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. They are. That pro- 
gram has been very successful. Pre- 
viously we were gradually losing our 
forests. Since the program has been put 
into effect, we are maintaining the per- 
petual yield at a high level, and the for- 
ests will continue to improve. t 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the principle 
of perpetual yield, do not the trees serve 
as vertiable sponges to retain the melted 
snow and the rains, and does not the sun 
operate to draw moisture out of the soil 
up into the trees and then later release 
this moisture? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the sun 
draw up water from ‘the soil into the 
trees themselves so that they become 
vertical sponges? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
correct. It is a very important feature 
of the program of conserving water. 
The theory is now well recognized that 
the best way to stop floods is to catch 
the water as it falls to the ground and 
to hold it there, rather than to have 
rapid runoffs that carry off the topsoil, 
thus doing tremendous damage to our 
American economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Government- 
owned forests of Montana were largely 
turned over to private interests, does the 
Senator fear that the forests would be 
overeut? 

Mr. MURRAY. They certainly would 
be. There can be no doubt about that. 
I think that if we yielded and turned 
over the forest lands to private lumber 
companies we would witness a very seri- 
ous situation in our State. We knew 
of that in the past, and that was the 
reason why Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot took such a vital interest 
in the forests of the West. They came 
to our section of the country, saw what 
Was going on, and proposed a program 
which would conserve the forests for the 
Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the forests were 
cut off, to what degree would the melt- 
ing snow and the rain be held on the 
slopes? Or would the water rush down 
the slopes, carrying away the topsoil, 
and flow to the lowlands, carrying away 
soil there, and creating floods as the 
waters moved on? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. That situation is recog- 
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nized by all who have given any study 
to the conservation of our forests and 
the conservation of the topsoil. A year 
or two ago President Eisenhower made 
the statement that one could stand on 
the wharves at New Orleans and see a 
40-acre farm being run off every 30 
seconds in a flood season. That is a 
statement of very serious import, and 
it is absolutely true. The topsoil of the 
United States is being lost because of 
the failure to go forward with conserva- 
tion policies and practices designed to 
hold water back in the upper stretches 
of the Missouri River. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, am I cor- 
rect in inferring that the Senator from 
Montana has a double fear about the 
joint resolution, in that he is concerned, 
is he not, about the effect upon conser- 
vation in the West, as well as the loss of 
assets for his State and for other sec- 
tions of the country that lie off the shores 
of the United States? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is one of the main reasons 
why western Senators are taking such 
a vital interest in this program and in 
the need of conserving our great re- 
sources in the West. 

As I suggested a moment ago, already 
we have lost a tremendous amount of 
topsoil, which is most important to our 
American economy. When we lose top- 
soil we are destroying this country as a 
great industrial nation, because without 
soil, without an agricultural background, 
we will be unable to compete with other 
countries. 

At the beginning of this century, be- 
fore President Theodore Roosevelt inau- 
gurated his policy of expanding the pub- 
lic domain, 800 million acres of original 
virgin forests had been reduced to 200 
million. Erosion was rapidly spreading. 
In May 1907, for example, the Inland 
Waterways Commission reported to 
President Theodore Roosevelt as follows: 

Hitherto our national policy has been one 
of almost unrestricted disposal of natural 
resources, * * * Three consequences have 
ensued: 

(1) The unprecedented consumption of 
natural resources. 

(2) Exhaustion of these resources, to the 
extent that a large part of our available 
public lands have passed into great estates 
or corporate interests. 

(3) Unequaled opportunity for private 
monopoly. 


The progress that has been made since 
then has been impressive. Mineral re- 
sources have been conserved and de- 
veloped. Grazing lands have been 
maintained in good order for all cattle- 
men, large and small. Our forests have 
been preserved instead of depleted, and 
small timber companies have been given 
their share in the cutting. Power and 
irrigation projects have created a firm 
basis for the prosperous expansion of 
both industry and agriculture. All these 
things together have contributed to the 
growing prosperity of the people of Mon- 
tana and other States. 

Our basic goal today would be to carry 
forward in this great tradition and to do 
many things that have been left undone, 
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Yet the small pressure groups who 
would enrich themselves at public ex- 
pense are out to reject these policies and 
to undo the things that have already 
been done. As to what would happen 


if they should succeed, let me quote the 


words of the famous writer on conserva- 
tion, Bernard De Voto: 

The impairment of the public lands would 
arrest progress in the West and ultimately 
make the region a charge on the rest of the 
country. 


That is from an article entitled “Bil- 
lion Dollar Jackpot,” published in Harp- 
er’s Magazine for February 1953. 

Second, the breaking up of the public 
domain in the West would’ inevitably 
have the effect of raising taxes. 

Of course, I am entirely aware that 
many of the proponents of giveaway pro- 
grams argue that the transfer of public 
lands to private interests would place 
these lands upon the tax rolls. As a 
sugar coating for the pills they are ped- 
dling, they suggest that the people who 
reap the benefits of the giveaway will 
then politely relinquish some of these 
benefits and pay them back to the Fed- 
eral Treasury in the form of increased 
taxes. 

Mr. President, this promise of in- 
creased tax payments as a result of give- 
away programs, is a snare and a de- 
lusion. The very interests that lobby for 
handouts and giveaways are those who 
have perfected the great modern game 
of tax evasion and tax avoidance, so well 
exemplified by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

I need not dwell on that subject at any 
length. These able Senators, on several 
occasions on the floor, have made that 
very plain. 

In similar fashion, the dissipation of 
our forest resources would mean a de- 
cline in the revenue that could be re- 
ceived over the years from lumbering 
operations. 

The turning of our multiple-purpose 
dams over to private enterprise—and 
this, I am afraid, is the prime objective 
of the giveaway lobby—would remove 
the very foundations of the income- 
earning ability of both agriculture and 
industry in our Western States, and se- 
riously diminish the amount of revenues 
obtainable from these activities under 
existing tax rates, 

Above all, it must be kept in mind that 
when Federal lands are turned over to 
the States, the immediate results will be 
to saddle the State governments with the 
cost of maintenance and administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that of 
the Federal income from the sale of 
stumpage on Federal lands, fees for graz- 
ing, and income from minerals, three- 
eighths, or 3742 percent, is given to the 
States in lieu of taxes for the support of 
State and local governments? 

Mr. MURRAY, That is absolutely 
correct. I am sure that is understood by 
every Member of the Senate, because it 
has been a matter of public notice for 
many years. I think we are all very well 
informed about that. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 


Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
three-eighths of the income is probably 
more than the States and local govern- 
ments would receive from private owner- 
ship, if State and local taxes were paid? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think that is true; 
indeed, it is quite obvious. That is one 
of the reasons why we do not want to 
see these lands turned over to private 
industry. As I say, the result would be 
less revenue. The result would also be 
a failure to conserve the forest lands for 
the benefit of the country as a whole. 

At the present moment, the people of 
all the States contribute through the 
Federal Treasury to preserve and main- 
tain the public domain throughout 
Montana and other Western States. 
This is entirely proper. The expendi- 
ture of Federal funds in Montana and 
other Western States, to maintain and 
administer the public lands, is an ex- 
penditure which serves a major national 
purpose. 

But if these lands are shifted over 
to the States, I see no hope whatsoever 
that the Federal Government could be 
expected to contribute a penny to their 
maintenance and upkeep, 

This aspect of the problem has been 
admirably developed by Bernard De Voto 
in the February 1953 issue of Harper’s 
magazine, the same magazine from 
which I quoted a little while ago. 

After referring to various lobbying 
proposals to turn the national parks 
over to the States, Mr. De Voto discusses 
the problem in the following terms—and 
I quote: 

Thus Montana would find itself the pro- 
prietor of the Custer Battlefield National 
Monument, including the national ceme- 
tery. The upkeep is considerable and the 
Montana taxpayer probably would not as- 
sume an expense that is now borne by the 
American at large. Unless some way of 
making it an amusement park for tourists 
could be found, it would have to be aban- 
doned. (Leased for grazing, as the Wyo- 
ming cowboys have proposed, it might bring 
the State from $30 to $60 a year.) Wyoming 
could not possibly assume the expense of 
maintaining and operating Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks, The power 
potential of Jenny, Jackson, and Yellow- 
stone Lakes is negligible, but they could be 
sold to irrigation companies. (This one was 
actually tried in the 1920's.) 


I remember that great excitement de- 
veloped as a result of that attempt some 
years ago. 

Continuing with the De Voto article: 

The gold that is supposed to be locked up 
in Yellowstone Park could be sold, though 
only at a trivial price, for trying to find it 
would be a highly speculative enterprise, 
The timber in the parks could be sold and 
such scenery as might survive the construc- 
tion of mining, dredging, and irrigation 
works could be sold to resort corporations, 

Perhaps, once the foreground has been 
made hideous by irrigation developments, 
Wyoming would be willing to divert to the 
maintenance of Teton Park some of the 
money to be obtained by selling the na- 
tional forests. But since they can be sold 
only once, the State must set up a trust 
fund and run the parks on the income from 
it. It won’t be large; the idea is to dispose 
of the forests at fire-sale prices. 

When the Western States get the forests 
they will be acquiring a big future expendi- 
ture. Once the grazing ranges have been 
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worn out, as those now owned by the States 
mostly are, and once the timber has been 
clear cut, silt from the resulting erosion 
will soon fill power dams, irrigation systems, 
and municipal reservoirs, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it really be 
the Western States which would get the 
timber lands, or would the eastern lum- 
bermen get the timber lands? 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, it would 
be the big lumber organizations which 
have been developed in this country. 
Some of them are so huge that they are 
almost as powerful as a State. One of 
these lumber companies is the owner 
of tremendous areas of forest lands, 
and, of course, they would be in a posi- 
tion to bid, and bid successfully, for 
those lands in case they were put up 
for sale. 

Continuing with the De Voto article: 


The upstream States will find themselves 
defendants in damage suits brought by irri- 
gators, cities, and factories and the cor- 
porations which by then will have bought 
the dams. Sometimes these suits will run 
to many millions of dollars, as when Los 
Angeles or the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
sues Wyoming for loss of water and power 
caused by the destruction of Bridger Na- 
tional Forest. Since the forest will have 
ceased to be national, the damage can be 
assessed only against Wyoming taxpayers. 
If the federation expects Vermont to pay 
damages, it had better inquire into the 
nature of Yankees. 

The States are also going to lose a lot of 
income which they now get from the Na- 
tional Treasury ard only their own taxpayers 
can maxe good the deficit. They will have to 
build most of their own roads, for instance. 
Because they have got public lands within 
their borders, the Federal Government con- 
tributes much more for road construction 
than it does to States that haven't got them, 
and that benefaction will end. They will 
also have to raise their own tax funds for 
fire protection and fire control in the once- 
national forests and for the 50-percent cut 
that the Treasury now pays for the same 
work in private and State forests. Califor- 
nia might be able to do this, if its taxpayers 
should consent, but none of the other States 
could, Insect control, wild-game manage- 
ment, construction of recreation facilities 
and fire and access-roads, and maintenance 
of roads and trails within the forests—these 
too will be a charge on the local taxpayer. 
So will reforestation and the reseeding of 
forest grazing ranges and those now under 
the Bureau of Land Management. Most re- 
search in forestry and related sciences, land 
management, power transmission, gas, petro- 
leum, mining, and the like will have to be 
paid for by the States as soon as they and 
corporations get the public lands. The big- 
income States—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Texas—pay for most 
of it now, and all the States pay their pro- 
portionate share, simply because these are 
public lands, the property of all the people, 
But there is no reason why Pennsylvania 


‘sould pay a dime to maintain an Oregon 


(or Weyerhaeuser) forest, a Nevada (or 
P. G. & E.) dam, or a Wyoming grazing range. 
And why should Pennsylvania pay for any 
of the other direct or indirect subsidies the 
West now receives because of the public 
lands? Pennsylvania Congressmen have to 
get reelected and will not appropriate Fed- 
eral funds for private profit or State graft in 
the West. 


MOVEMENT TO GRAB THE RESOURCES OF THE 
WESTERN STATES 

Mr. President, a new nonprofit organi- 

zation has just been established to pro- 
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mote the development and conservation 
of our Nation’s natural resources. The 
name of this organization is Resources 
for the Future, Inc. Under the auspices 
of this organization, which has been fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation, an ex- 
tremely important conference will be 
held this fall. According to its sponsors, 
this will be the first nationwide confer- 
ence on resource policies and problems 
since 1908, during the Theodore Roose- 
velt administration. + 

A few days ago, according to the Wash- 
ington Post, the council of sponsors of 
this body held a preliminary session to 
plan for the fall conference. The presi- 
dent of the organization, Mr. Horace M. 
Albright, said that the fall conference 
will center on the following question: 

How can we best mobilize our resource 
base—land and its products, water, minerals, 
and energy—over the next 25 years or more 
to meet the expanding demands of a growing 
population and assure sound economic 
growth and national security? 


Mr. President, I cannot presume to 
offer an answer to this question at this 
time. 

But I would like to ask a question 
also, It is a question which parallels 
Mr. Albright’s inquiry: “How can we best 
mobilize our resource base—land and its 
products, water, minerals, and energy— 
over the next 25 years if in 1953 we give 
away our Nation’s offshore oil and gas 
resources and set in motion a give- 
away and handout program that will 
turn back the clock of history?” 

It is a lamentable fact that the con- 
ference to be held by Resources for the 
Future is not scheduled to be held at 
this very moment. If it were being held 
today, I am sure that its participants 
would join with the opponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 in favoring the adop- 
tion of the substitute proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. 

3. THE GIVEAWAY BILL IS WHOLLY INDEFENSIBLE 


‘Those who have studied Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 and its history know that 
the defense of this giveaway measure 
has rested on a series of misrepresenta- 
tions. 

The first misrepresentation is that this 
measure is needed to clear States” title 
to tidelands. 

The fact of the matter is that the title 
of the States to tidelands is unques- 
tioned. The use of the new term “tide- 
lands” controversy to describe the cur- 
rent issue has constituted a masterpiece 
of propaganda, i 

What are the tidelands? t 

Tidelands are lands that are alter- 
nately covered and uncovered by the flow 
and the ebb of the tide. 

The question of the ownership of tide- 
lands situated within the boundaries of a 
State was first decided by the Supreme 
Court more than 100 years ago in the 
case of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen et al. (3 
How. 212 (1845)). 

Subsequent Supreme Court decisions 
have uniformly adhered to the view that 
the respective States, or their grantees, 
own the tidelands situated within the 
States’ boundaries, 
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The complaint that was filed by the 
Federal Government in the first of the 
Continental Shelf cases—the one against 
California—made it plain that the United 
States was not claiming any tidelands 
within the boundaries of California, and 
that the litigation related exclusively to 
the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf underlying the open waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, to the seaward of the 
tidelands along the California coast. 
The complaint—pages 6—7—specifically 
described the lands in controversy as: 
“underlying the Pacific Ocean, lying sea- 
ward of the ordinary low-water mark 
on the coast of California,” that is, sea- 
ward of the tidelands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the history 
which the Senator from Montana has 
recited, and which I believe has been 
made abundantly clear in the debate, 
does he not think that the press is in 
error when it refers to the pending legis- 
lation as tidelands legislation? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is absolutely 
so. I notice they also use the language 
“return to the States” something the 
States already had, which had been taken 
away from them. There is no such fact 
involved in the pending legislation. The 
title of the States to what was strictly 
tidelands has always been recognized. It 
has been recognized by everyone who has 
taken part in the debate, except by the 
sponsors of the joint resolution, who ap- 
parently wish to use the word “tide- 
lands” for the purpose of confusing the 
public mind on the problems involved. 

Naturally, if the public thought the 
lands involved belong to the States, and 
that the States had been wrongfully de- 
prived of them, many people would think 
it only fair and just to allow the States 
to have the lands returned to them, 
together with the deposits under them. 
But that is not the fact. It is absolutely 
untrue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in in- 
ferring that what the Senator is saying 
is that the States always had title to the 
submerged lands under inland waters 
and to the tidelands proper? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
correct. That has been made clear time 
and time again on the floor. It was made 
clear at the hearings on the joint resolu- 
tion before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. It has been 
made absolutely clear, Mr. President, and 
I cannot understand how that suggestion 
was permitted to creep into the con- 
sideration of this proposed legislation. 
When the measure was reported to the 
Senate, that suggestion should have been 
absolutely negatived so as not to con- 
fuse the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. AmfIcorrect.in infer- 
ring what the Senator from Montana is 
saying is that the only issue with which 
we are concerned is that of the sub- 
merged land seaward from the low- 
water mark? 
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Mr. MURRAY. That is exactly the 
issue. The issue concerns the submerged 
lands, which do not belong to the States 
and never have belonged to them. They 
contain valuable deposits, which, in ac- 
cordance with Supreme Court decisions, 
belong to all the people of the United 
States. They belong to the people of the 
48 States. It seems incomprehensible 
that anyone should wish to take away 
from the other 45 States their share in 
these deposits. It seems obvious to any 
inteligent person, looking at this whole 
question, considering our national debt, 
considering our tremendous national de- 
fense burden, and consiđering the lack 
of proper educational facilities in this 
country, that we should devote these 
enormous assets to those purposes. 

Moreover, the Government’s brief in 
the California case expressly stated— 
page 2—that: 

No claim is here made to any * * * tide- 
lands, namely, those lands that are covered 
and uncovered by the daily flux and reflux 
of the tides (i. e., those lands lying between 
the ordinary high- and low-water marks). 
There are decisions of this Court which ap- 
pear to hold that * * * title to the tide- 
lands reside(s) in the State. The Govern- 
ment does not challenge the results of those 
decisions. 


A similar position was taken by the 
Government in the Continental Shelf 
cases against Louisiana and Texas, with 
respect to the subject matter of the 
litigation. 

The Supreme Court’s decree in the 
California case—322 United States Re- 
ports 804—showed plainly that the Court 
was only passing upon the question of 
rights in the submerged lands of the 
Continentual Shelf beneath the open sea, 
lying to the seaward of the tidelands on 
the California coast. The decree referred 
to the subject matter of the litigation 
as— 

The lands, minerals, and other things un- 
derlying the Pacific Ocean lying seaward of 


the ordinary low-water mark on the coast of 
California. 


Similarly, the decrees entered by the 
Supreme Court in the later Continental 
Shelf cases against Louisiana—340 
United States Reports 899—and Texas— 
340 United States Reports 900—carefully 
excluded tidelands from the scope of the 
decrees. 

Therefore, it has been completely mis- 
leading for anyone to state or to imply 
that tidelands were involved in the re- 
cent litigation between the United States 
and the States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas. That litigation related ex- 
clusively to the lands of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the open sea, lying to the 
seaward of the tidelands. 

Of course, all of us can see the ad- 
vantages the proponents of the joint res- 
olution secure by making it appear that 
they are being deprived of something, 
that these decisions have taken from 
them something to which they previous- 
ly had title. However, as I have said, 
there is absolutely no foundation for 
such a claim. 

The second misrepresentation is that 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is needed to 
clear States’ title to lands underlying 
navigable inland waters. 

The fact of the matter is that, just as 


` in the case of the tidelands, the title of 
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the States to lands underlying navigable 
inland waters is unquestioned. 

It is not at all an issue involved in the 
pending legislation. 

Lands underlying inland navigable 
waters are definitely nof involved in 
this controversy. Lands beneath open 
ocean and navigable inland waters con- 
stitute entirely separate and different 
problems. The proponents of general 
quitclaim legislation have deliberately 
confused the 2 issues in an effort to 
gain the support of the 45 States who 
stand to gain nothing and lose much if 
the rights of the Federal Government in 
the Continental Shelf are given away to 
California, Texas, and Louisiana, 

Mr. President, the backers of general 
quitclaim legislation declare that the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Continental Shelf cases threaten the 
States’ titles to submerged lands be- 
neath navigable inland waters. But as 
the then Solicitor General of the United 
States has pointed out— 

These decisions do not apply to inland 
navigable waters of any kind. They apply 
only to the areas in the international 
domain, 


The Attorney General of the United 
States and other Federal authorities 
have repeatedly affirmed that the States 
own the resources under navigable in- 
land waters. 

The Supreme Court has held plainly 
and unequivocally in at least 23 decisions 
between 1842 and 1935 that the respec- 
tive States own the beds of all navigable 
inland waters, such as lakes, rivers, and 
bays, situated within their boundaries. 
There has never been a single excep- 
tion to this general rule of constitutional 
law. The United States does not chal- 
lenge and never has challenged the rul- 
ing in these decisions. There is no basis 
for such a challenge. 

As recently as 1950 the Supreme Court 
expressly referred to its earlier decisions 
on this point and reaffirmed them. In 
the case of U. S. v. California (332 U. S. 
19), the Court held that the States are 
possessed of “ownership of lands under 
inland navigable waters such as rivers, 
harbors, and even tidelands down to the 
low-water mark.” 

Moreover, the sense in which the Court 
used the term “paramount rights” in the 
California case was a confirmation of 
earlier decisions that the States have 
title to lands beneath inland navigable 
waters. The Court stated that if, as it 
had held.in many earlier cases, the 
States have paramount rights in the 
beds of navigable inland waters, the 
same reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that the United States has paramount 
rights in lands beneath the open sea by 
virtue of the international interests and 
responsibilities which the Constitution 
entrusted to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
it is the Federal Government alone that 
can deal with foreign powers, concern- 
ing control over the seas and concerning 
the width of the territorial waters of the 
so-called marginal sea. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. If each State were permitted to de- 
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termine the extent to which it could 
claim title in the open sea, there would 
be terrible confusion, and there would 
also be complications with other coun- 
tries. 

If some States had the right to extend 
their jurisdiction and ownership 10, 12, 
or 20 miles into the open sea, other coun- 
tries would be inclined to do the same 
thing. The national policy has always 
been to confine our boundaries to the 
3-mile limit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Federal 
Government has the sole task of deal- 
ing with foreign powers concerning the 
marginal sea, does it not follow logically 
that the Federal Government, not the 
States, should own the submerged lands 
underneath the territorial sea? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, that follows as a 
logical deduction from that arrange- 
ment, it seems to me; and I do not under- 
stand how anyone could question it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Federal Government, not the State 
governments, has the task of defending 
the shores and the coasts by means of 
shore batteries, and so forth? 

Mr. MURRAY. Absolutely. The 
States are not prepared to defend the 
shores by means of battleships and naval 
vessels, or in other ways. The States are 
not equipped to repel by force an intru- 
sion upon our coast. That duty natur- 
ally devolves upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since it is the Fed- 
eral Government which protects the 
marginal sea against aggression, and 
since the States do not do that, should 
not it be the Federal Government, not 
the States, which should own the sub- 
merged lands beneath the territorial sea 
and the marginal waters? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the logical 
conclusion, and it is the law. It is the 
natural consequence of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. as opposed 
to the jurisdiction of the State govern- 
ments. It seems to me that in no way 
should this matter be confused. It 
seems to me to be so clear that it should 
not be the subject of debate; but it is 
necessarily involved in the pending legis- 
lation, because it has been brought into 
it and used as a basis for making the 
contention that the States are entitled 
to the lands. 

The third misrepresentation that fre- 
quently appears in the defense of the 
giveaway measure is that the coastal 
States of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana own the offshore lands in the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The fact of the matter is that these 
States do not now own—and have never 
owned—these offshore oil lands in the 
Continental Shelf. 

The decrees that were entered by the 
Supreme Court in the three Continental 
Shelf cases against California, Texas, 
and Louisiana show clearly, in the plain- 
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est possible language, that the respective 
coastal States do not own the lands of 
the Continental Shelf within their sea- 
ward boundaries. 

For example, the decree in the Cali- 
fornia case (332 U. S. 804) states cate- 
gorically—page 805—that— 

With regard to the lands, minerals, and 
other things underlying the Pacific Ocean 
to the seaward of the ordinary low-water 
mark on the coast of California, and outside 
the inland waters of that State, “The State 
of California has no title thereto or property 
interest therein.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under Article III, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution, which deals with the judicial 
powers, the Supreme Court is given 
jurisdiction over all disputes involving 
(a) the United States, (b) disputes be- 
tween the several States, and (c) dis- 
putes between a given State and foreign 
powers? 

Mr. MURRAY. That states clearly 
the constitutional authority for Supreme 
Court jurisdiction the Senator describes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, was not 
this question one to be decided by the 
Supreme Court, and not one to be de- 
cided by the Congress? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct; and 
it was decided by the Supreme Court, 
Now we are undertaking to repeal or re- 
verse the decisions of that Court. But it 
seems to me that the Congress, in under- 
taking to do this, is in conflict with the 
Constitution; and it would not be strange 
to me if the Supreme Court should say 
that the pending legislation would be 
void as being in contravention of funda- 
mental constitutional principles. 

Similar unequivocal language was used 
by the Supreme Court in the decrees 
which it entered in the Louisiana case 
(340 U. S. 899) and in the Teras case 
(340 U. S. 900). The Court asserted with 
complete clarity that the States of Loui- 
siana and Texas do not have any title to 
or property interest in the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf extending 
seaward from their respective coastlines. 

The contention that the enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 would merely 
restore to the coastal States the lands 
of the Continental Shelf situated inside 
their historic seaward boundaries is a 
striking example of the type of sophistry 
which has too often beclouded the con- 
sideration of this problem. 

In the New York Times this morning 
I noticed the use of the language “‘re- 
storing to the States,” which is com- 
pletely without foundation in law or fact. 
It is a mere conclusion which the propo- 
nents of the pending measure have 
adopted and have been using for the 
purpose of making it appear that they 
are merely seeking to recover something 
they own and something to which they 
are entitled, whereas, in truth and in 
fact, they are trying to get something 
that belongs to all of the States of the 
Union. 

Since, as we have heretofore seen, the 
coastal States—whether they be the 
Thirteen Original States or Statcs cre- 
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ated out of Federal Territory, or the 
State of Texas—have never owned or 
had any rights in the submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf lying inside 
their historic seaward boundaries, it is 
impossible for the Congress to restore 
such lands to the coastal States. It 
seems to me to be as plain as anything 
can possibly be that one cannot restore 
something which never previously 
existed. 

Consequently, the Congress ought to 
consider this legislation in the light of 
what it would actually do, that is, make 
an outright gift to the coastal States, 
particularly the States of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas, of extremely val- 
uable lands and mineral resources which 
they have never owned and which, in- 
stead, have been, and are now, assets of 
all the people of the United States. 

Of course, if the proponents of the 

pending measure would speak plainly 
and concede the ownership of the lands 
in question in the Federal Government, 
and merely claim that they should have 
them because they can administer them 
better than the United States Govern- 
ment can, which is not true, there might 
be some little basis for their argument. 
But they make no such claim as that. 
They claim absolute previous ownership, 
and are asking that the lands be re- © 
turned to them. That confuses the 
public and creates a serious complica- 
tion, making it look as though we were 
attempting to prevent certain legisla- 
tion being enacted by the Congress, 
which is deemed legitimate and neces- 
sary. - 
A fourth misrepresentation—and one 
which is probably even more dangerous 
than the three which I have just dis- 
cussed—is that the giveaway bill estab- 
lishes certain boundary lines known as 
historic boundaries. 

The fact of the matter is that the term 
“historic boundaries” does not appear 
anywhere in Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana whether it is not true 
that the phrase “historic boundaries,” 
while it sounds good, is virtually mean- 
ingless, since no one knows how far they 
can be pushed? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is entirely cor- 
rect. At the hearings on the pending 
measure, the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana appeared, and he was 
asked to define the historic boundaries 
of Louisiana. He admitted he could not, 

He has never claimed that he knew 
where they were, and when the Attorney 
General of the United States appeared 
before the committee for the purpose 
of guiding the committee in enacting 
proper legislation, he advised that, in 
order to make the legislation certain, 
the historie boundaries should be de- 
scribed and delineated on a map, so that 
there would be no question as to what 
the States were claiming. He said fur- 
ther that if the joint resolution were 
left unchanged the question of bound- 
aries would be uncertain and probably 
the result would be a Supreme Court 
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decision holding the act to be void for 
uncertainty. No one knows where the 
boundaries are. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the majority party was 
not very anxious, or not very careful, 
to follow the wishes of the Attorney 
General of the Republican Party, when 
it rejected his advice that a line be 
drawn around the shores of the United 
States? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is my opinion. 
I asked the Attorney General whether 
it would be a difficult thing. He was 
saying that the Congress should draw 
that line and should determine the 
boundaries. I contended that we would 
not know how to establish the bound- 
aries, that it would be a very difficult 
thing for the Congress to do. But he 
left it in that vague situation, and at 
the conclusion of the hearings it was 
understood that if, upon further delib- 
eration in executive session, we might 
conclude that we wanted the Govern- 
ment officers to aid us in fixing the so- 
called historic boundaries, witnesses 
would be summoned for that purpose; 
but nothing was ever done, The pend- 
ing measure was reported without hay- 
ing established the exact location of the 
historic boundaries; and, as I say, I think 
it leaves the measure in a state of chaos 
and uncertainty, because of which the 
Court would declare it null and void. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
oe from Montana yield for a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If we permit bound- 
aries 27 miles out from the shore line, 
as claimed by Louisiana, and 10144 miles 
out, as claimed by Texas, does the Sen- 
ator agree with me that we may create 
very serious international repercussions? 

Mr. MURRAY. Oh, yes. Repercus- 
sions have already been caused in the 
case of Mexico, in connection with Texas 
and Louisiana claiming, respectively, 
10144 miles and 27 miles out from the 
shore line, in the Gulf of Mexico. I un- 
derstand the Russian Government is 
claiming dominion over the open seas 
to the extent of 12 miles, which is not 
in accordance with the policy of the 
nations. As I am advised, the nations 
have an understanding that 3 miles 
should be the limit of their jurisdiction 
in the open sea. If we permitted States 
‘to go beyond the distance the Federal 
Government can go, we would involve 
our country in serious controversies with 
other nations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the United States has never asserted 
dominion beyond 3 miles out from the 
shore? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. That 
policy was established in the time of 
Jefferson, and it has been followed from 
that time up to the present. Three miles 
was determined to be the limit because 
at that time 3 miles was the distance a 
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cannon could shoot out into the open 
sea, and it was decided that that dis- 
tance should be the limit of the juris- 
diction of the Government. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact, there- 
fore, that by passing the proposed legis- 
lation we would recognize the rights of 
the States far beyond the 3-mile limit, 
and we would be giving to the States 
what the United States has never 
asserted as its own right? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. The Senator is very logical in 
making that statement, because we can- 
not give the States something the Fed- 
eral Government does not have to give. 
The Federal Government cannot turn 
over to the States something it does not 
possess. It seems to me that should be 
very clear and should be understood very 
clearly before the Senate acts on the 
pending measure. We are trying to 
make it as clear as may be possible. So 
far every statement which the oppo- 
nents of the joint resolution have made 
on the floor in relation to the question 
has been justified and has been proved 
to be correct by referring back into 
history. The opponents are also sup- 
ported by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 makes no 
attempt whatsoever to draw the line be- 
tween the area where State ownership 
ends and Federal control begins, It 
leaves the door open for endless litiga- 
tion as to just what the seaward bound- 
aries of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana may be. It leaves the door open 
for the development of new and extrava- 
gant theories concerning the boundaries 
in existence at the time these States 
entered the Union and for the subse- 
quent settlement of such questions, after 
years of protracted litigation by the 
States. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Herbert Brownell, appeared 
before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and testified on this 
very question. On page 932 of the hear- 
ings, Mr. Brownell testified: 

We would like to see the bill draw an 
actual line on an actual map, and we believe, 
that it would eliminate an awful lot of fu- 
ture controversy. 


The Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Brownell, is a good lawyer. 
He wants to protect his standing as a 
lawyer in the legal profession. He knows 
that this legislation will create a real 
mess in Washington. 

Millions of dollars will be expended in 
a multiplicity of lawsuits to settle the 
meaning and effect of the provisions of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. Also, much 
future legislation will be required to re- 
move the legal entanglements and com- 
plications that will follow the enactment 
of this measure. = 

At some time it will be necessary to 
determine the historic boundaries of the 
States involved if the measure should be 
enacted. The measure leaves suspended 
in the air the question of the extent of 
the ownership of these States out into 
the ocean. They may claim all the way 
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from 1014 miles to 150 miles, and con- 
flicts will necessarily occur between the 
Federal Government and the States in 
regard to jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Florida is claiming, under its constitu- 
tion of 1868, boundaries 1042 miles out 
into the ocean, and, therefore, owner- 
ship of the submerged lands 1042 miles 
out into the ocean? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana further 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Florida is basing its case upon its con- 
stitution of 1868, although the terms 
under which Florida was originally ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1845 provided 
that the State would be admitted on 
equal terms, in all respects whatever, 
with the original States? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator has 
stated the situation exactly and cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that in the act which provided that 
Florida and five other Southern States 
might once again send representatives 
to the Congress, which act was passed 
by the Congress in 1868, the only pos- 
sible provision that could deal with this 
point was, again, the equal-footing 
clause, namely, that Florida and the 
other five States would be readmitted 
on an equal footing in all respects with 
the original States. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. That 
has been reiterated in the hearings and 
on the fioor. It seems to me that there 
is not an iota of basis for the claims 
of the State of Florida or the other 
States for extending their jurisdiction 
out into the open sea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for 
another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it extraordinary that Florida, 
which left the Union in 1861, should 
claim that she resumed her place in the 
Union in 1868 with superior privileges 
than those she possessed when she 
seceded? 

Mr. MURRAY. It would be a remark- 
able contention to make, it seems to me, 
that upon rejoining the Union she should 
be granted special privileges which she 
never had before. It would be, to my 
mind, quite absurd. I do not think any- 
one would recognize any such claims. 

It is not surprising to find the Attor- 
ney General undertaking to protect him- 
self from responsibility for the proposed 
legislation. He wants to appear on the 
record as not having approved it. He 
warned the proponents at the hearings 
that they were following the wrong 
course. 

I am convinced that, if the measure 
is passed, the Supreme Court will be 
compelled to hold it void for the reasons 
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the Attorney General advanced at the 
hearings on the measure. 

Still another misrepresentation in 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is found in 
section 3 (d) on page 16. Section 3 (d) 
reads as follows: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall af- 
fect the use, development, improvement, or 
control by or under the constitutional au- 
thority of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation 
or flood control or the production of power, 
or be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any rights of the United States aris- 
ing under the constitutional authority of 
Congress to regulate or improve navigation, 
or to provide for flood control, or the pro- 
duction of power. 


This section gives the impression that 
nothing in Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would halt the Government’s program 
for the development of the multiple- 
purpose dams for the control of the wa- 
ter resources of the Nation’s navigable 
rivers. 

But only 2 or 3 pages later, in sec- 
tion 6 (a), we find specific language 
which squarely conflicts with the general 
statement in section 3 (d). This subse- 
quent language specifically provides that 
the Federal Government’s power under 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion shall not hereafter be deemed to 
include those rights which are given to 
the States by section 3. Section 3 in 
turn gives to the States the right to use 
the beds of navigable rivers. In effect, 
therefore, this language says that the 
Federal Government’s power under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution 
shall from this time on be construed as 
not including the right to use the beds 
of navigable rivers, 

But the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND] pointed out that 
section 7 “specifically preserves all the 
reclamation laws of the United States 
and all the rights of the United States 
under those laws.” 

None of the big reclamation projects 
built during the last 20 years would have 
been feasible without the income pro- 
duced from the sale of electric power. 
However, I should like to point out that 
section 7, in listing those acts which are 
not amended, modified, or repealed, does 
not include the Federal Water Power 
Act—act of June 10, 1920, 41 Statutes 
1063—an act to create a Federal Power 
Commission; to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation; the development of 
water power; the use of the public lands 
in relation thereto, and so forth. 

Now, the definition of “navigable wa- 
ters” contained in the Federal Water 
Power Act is basic to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s right to construct reclama- 
tion and power projects, especially those 
near the headwaters of navigable rivers, 
such as Canyon Ferry Dam in Mon- 
tana. This definition is as follows: 

“Navigable waters” means those parts of 
streams or other bodies of water over which 
Congress has jurisdiction under its author- 
ity to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States, and 
which either in their natural or improved 
condition, notwithstanding interruptions 
between the navigable parts of such streams 
or water by falls, shallows, or rapids com- 
pelling land carriage, are used or suitable 
for use for the transportation of persons 
or property in interstate or foreign com- 
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merce, including therein all such interrupt- 
ing falls, shallows, or rapids; together with 
such other parts of streams as shall have 
been authorized by Congress for improve- 
ment by the United States or shall have been 
recommended to Congress for such improve- 
ment after investigation under its authority. 


That is the language of the Federal 
Water Power Act which defines “navi- 
gable rivers.” It is the language under 
which the Government undertakes to 
construct multiple-purpose dams in the 
largest rivers and tributaries in rivers in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand the 
Senator from Montana to say that since 
section 7 does not include the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920, therefore, the 
other provisions of the Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 may be deemed to amend, 
modify, or repeal salient sections of the 
Federal Water Power Act? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is exactly what 
Icontend. I think it is obvious that by 
excluding the Federal Water Power Act 
from the other acts which are enumer- 
ated in section 7, it is intended to provide 
a new definition of “navigable waters” 
which would interfere with the right of 
the Federal Government to construct 
multipurpose dams. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
fear that the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use the bottoms of rivers as 
bases upon which dams may be con- 
structed could, if the joint resolution 
should be passed, be taken away? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. That is exactly 
what will result from the proposed legis- 
lation if it is passed in its present form. 
It would make it necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government, if it undertook to build 
a dam, to go to the State concerned and 
acquire from the State a right to use the 
river bed, and to pay for it, if necessary, 
because if the title is in the State, the 
State could exact any terms upon which 
it would permit construction of a multi- 
purpose dam by the Federal Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the expense of 
what may seem to be a ridiculous ques- 
tion, it would not be possible for the 
Federal Government to construct a dam 
if it had no river bed on which to build 
it, would it? 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course not. I 
never could understand how it could be 
expected that the Federal Government 
would be able to accomplish such a feat 
as that. If we do not have the bed of a 
river on which to construct a dam, it is 
impossible to construct the dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a further 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Montana remember some lines 
which were written by Gelett Burgess, in 
the 1890’s, when he was a young man in 
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San Francisco, and which perhaps have 
a bearing on this subject? 

Mr. MURRAY. I may not have been 
alive during that period, although I have 
lived for quite a while in the West. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Montana recall these lines: 

I wish my room had a floor. 

I don’t care so much for the door. 

But this walking around without touching 
the ground 

Is getting to be quite a bore. 


Mr. MURRAY. That seems to be an 
appropriate poetical reference to the 
case before the Senate today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for another 
question. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, would 
it not be quite a feat—an impossible 
feat—for the Federal Government to try 
to construct a dam which would rest in 
the air? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; it would be a 
difficult feat, if not an impossible one. 
Ido not see how it could be accomplished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

‘Mr. MURRAY. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, do I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator from 
Montana to say that through modifying 
the pending joint resolution by omission 
of the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
the Federal Government may now be de- 
prived of using the bottoms of rivers as 
bases upon which to construct dams? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is exactly 
the construction I would give to the joint 
resolution if it were passed in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a further 
question, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
the Senator from Montana to say that, 
under those circumstances, a State would 
be able to exercise veto power over any 
contemplated Federal power project? 

Mr. MURRAY. That would be the 
natural consequence of enacting this leg- 
islation in its present form. It would 
give a State control, to determine 
whether or not it would permit the con- 
struction of a multipurpose dam at any 
place within the boundaries of the State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, taking a situa- 
tion such as that of Idaho, for example, 
whose present State administration, I 
believe, is hostile to the construction of 
the big dam at Hells Canyon, if the Fed- 
eral Government were to decide that it 
wanted to construct such a dam, do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Montana to say that the government of 
the State of Idaho would be able to 
veto it? 

Mr.MURRAY. Apparently that would 
be the situation in Idaho if this joint 
resolution were enacted. At the present 
time the State is merely using its po- 
litical pressure, power, and influence to 
prevent the construction of the multi- 
purpose dam in Idaho. But if this meas- 
ure were enacted, the State would have 
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complete control, and could refuse to 
permit the construction of the Hells 
Canyon dam. That would be a real dis- 
aster, not only to the State of Idaho, but 
to the Nation, because the proposed dam 
there, I understand, is to be one of the 
largest dams constructed in the West. 
It will supply a tremendous amount of 
hydroelectric power, which is greatly in 
demand at the present time. There 
seems to be a considerable shortage of 
electric power in the West today, and 
that shortage will increase as the years 
go on. So we must have authority to 
construct multipurpose dams if we are 
to keep abreast of the growth of indus- 
try in the United States. 

Section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 
13 reads as follows: 

When used in this joint resolution— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” means— 

(1) all land within the boundaries of each 
of the respective States which are covered 
by nontidal waters that were navigable under 
the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or acquired sovereignty over such lands and 
waters thereafter, up to the ordinary high 
water mark as heretofore or hereafter modi- 
fied by accretion, erosion, and reliction. 


Section 3 (a) refers to “lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries 
of the respective States.” Section 6 re- 
fers only to “said” lands and navigable 
waters. 

Therefore, by implication, Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 undertakes to write 
a new definition of “navigable waters’”— 
the very heart of the Federal Water 
Power Act—a definition which might 
place the whole reclamation and water- 
power programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment in jeopardy. 

Though lawyers will quarrel, there is a 
grave question as to what this new defi- 
nition would do. Lawyers who are well 
versed in such matters, who are fa- 
vorable to the public interest, and con- 
scientiously believe in the power policies 
of the Federal Government evolved dur- 
ing the last 50 years, agree that its lan- 
guage is very dangerous. I am advised 
by one such eminent legal authority that 
it not only lays a basis for a lawsuit, but 
it lays a basis for a lawsuit that might be 
successful, and would take away from 
the Federal Government the ownership 
of power in navigable waters as now de- 
fined and transfer it to the States. 

Why was the Federal Water Power Act 
not included in Section 7? Why were 
these other acts not included: 

The Raker Act? 

The Boulder Canyon Act? 

The Tennessee Valley Act, 1933? 

Rural Electrification Act of 1936? 

Bonneville Act of 1937? 

Fort Peck Act of 1938? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is 
claimed by many able lawyers who have 
examined Senate Joint Resolution 13 
and section 7 thereof that, insofar as the 
right of the Federal Government to use 
the beds of navigable streams for the 
construction of dams is concerned, sec- 
tion 7 is irrelevant, because none of the 
reclamation acts referred to therein ex- 
pressly confers upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to use the beds of 
navigable streams. That is not where 
the Federal Government secures its au- 
thority and jurisdiction to construct 
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stream beds is not set forth in statutory 
terms, and the specific legislation is 
found in the respective acts authorizing 
the construction of particular dams. In 
each case the act providing for the con- 
struction of dams contained language 
describing the location of the dams and 
giving the right to construct. The rec- 
lamation laws listed in section 7 relate 
only to the planning of reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. President, I submit that these 
questions were not answered during the 
course of the hearings or the committee 
deliberations on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. In the undue haste to report 
this legislation, I am fearful that the 
committee sacrified the thoroughness 
which should have been used in the ex- 
amination of each section and each line. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana whether it is his in- 
tention to offer an amendment at a later 
stage which will make clear the right 
of the Federal Government to use the 
beds of streams in the construction of 
power projects? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; we contemplate 
offering an amendment to clarify that 
point. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], in discussing 
section 6 (a) and section 7 has sug- 
gested that-we here have an example of 
an “inadvertent joker” or a “faux pas.” 
In any case, the Senator from Tennessee 
has pointed out with great clarity the 
fact that provisions of this type should 
be carefully restudied rather than be 
acted upon rashly. He has proposed 
that these provisions be carefully exam- 
ined at committee hearings with full 
testimony upon them. The more I have 
studied this matter the more I believe 
that if the majority in the Senate is 
committed to acting upon Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, they should follow the ad- 
vice of the distinguished Senator from 
‘Tennessee and have further committee 
hearings before any action is taken. 

4. THE SUPPORT FOR THE “GIVEAWAY” BILL HAS 
BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


On February 17 of this year, a state- 
ment by Harold R. Fatzer, attorney 
general of Kansas and president of the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, was read before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Mr. Fatzer made the claim that officials 
from 47 of the 48 States had favored 
State ownership of the submerged lands, 
and included a list purporting to be the 
names of those State officials. Among 
those names was that of the Honorable 
R. V. Bottomly, former attorney general 
of Montana, and now a member of the 
Supreme Court of Montana. 

Insofar as this list relates to Judge 
Bottomly, it is a complete misrepresen- 
tation. The truth of the matter is that 
Judge Bottomly has been opposed from 
the very beginning to the idea of at- 
tempting to quitclaim the offshore lands 
to the three States of California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas. The facts of the mat- 
ter are stated precisely in a letter which 
Judge Bottomly sent on March 10, 1953, 
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to my distinguished colleague from the 
State of Montana in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr, METCALF. ‘This letter 
appears on page 1174 of the report of the 
hearings. Let me quote from this letter 
briefly as follows: 

In 1945, while I was attorney general of 
Montana, I received a lot of letters and mate- 
rial from Robert W. Kenney, then attorney 
general of California and president of the 
National Association of Attorneys General, 
on the then pending House Joint Resolution 
225, Report No. 927, 79th Congress, ist 
session. * * * 

I signed this brief on the understanding 
that the subject matter referred to the tide- 
lands, covered and uncovered by the tide- 
lands, and included all inland navigable 
waters as dealt with in the above cited cases. 

There has never been any question in my 
mind but that the States own the tidelands 
to low-water mark and the beds of their nav- 
igable waters within their respective borders 
and all minerals therein; that question has 
been put to rest many times by our Supreme 
Court, and that is the only question in my 
understanding that was covered by the 
above-mentioned brief which I signed, and 
that was the import that I received from 
reading the above report of the committee 
that then had the bill in charge. 


Then Judge Bottomly, in his letter to 
Representative METCALF, continues: 

However, sometime thereafter I learned 
that the true intent of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General was to induce 
Congress to give to the three States and their 
assigns, not only the tidelands and the beds 
of all inland navigable waters, but also to the 
coastal States the lands and minerals 
therein on out beyond the tidelands. 


After Judge Bottomly, then attorney 
general, learned of the intentions of the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, he wrote to Walter R. Johnson, then 
attorney general of Nebraska and presi- 
dent of the association, in 1947. I quote 
from Judge Bottomly’s file copy of that 
two-page letter dated November 5, 1947: 

I took no part in regard to the rehearing 
on the matter (U. S. v. California) in the 
Supreme Court because I felt that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court is for the best 
interests of the State of Montana and all of 
the other so-called reclamation States. 


Judge Bottomly concludes: 

I therefore thought it was only right and 
proper that I notify you of my stand in this 
matter and, as president of the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General, I request that 
my name not be used in any way, shape, or 
form in furthering the program which is now 
under way. 


Mr. Fatzer’s testimony before the com- 
mittee was interesting from another 
standpoint. In his statement, he un- 
dertook to inform the committee that the 
Supreme Court had been wrong in de- 
claring the States did not have title to 
the submerged lands. However, Mr. 
Fatzer’s position as an “expert” on prop- 
erty titles had been somewhat shaken by 
recent developments in Kansas. Details 
of the 10-percent affair which led to the 
hasty departure of Wesley Roberts from 
the Republican National Committee are 
now all too familiar. 

In 1951, the Kansas Legislature appro- 
priated $110,000 as “payment” for a hos- 
pital building which was located on State 
land. Mr. Fatzer was then, as he is now, 
attorney general of Kansas. On June 
27, 1951, after examining the title docu- 
ments, the attorney general’s office is- 
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sued a letter over Mr. Fatzer’s name 
authorizing the State auditor to pay the 
$110,000 for the hospital building. 

A newspaper story early this year re- 
vealed that Wesley Roberts had received 
an $11,000 fee in connection with the 
building “sale.” This led to an investi- 
gation by the legislature. Mr. Fatzer 
has now filed a suit in the Kansas courts 
seeking to recover the $110,000 on the 
ground that the State already owned the 
building when the payment was made. 

Mr. Fatzer has been very industrious 
in asserting the claims of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana to the submerged 
lands; apparently his office has not al- 
ways been so diligent in protecting the 
property rights of Kansas. Now Mr. 
Fatzer is undertaking to notify Congress 
that the Supreme Court is wrong. If 
the situation which occurred in Kansas 
is any criterion, I feel justified in con- 
tinuing to regard the Supreme Court as 
the higher authority on property rights. 

The National Association of Attorneys 
General itself has been most outspoken 
in advocating legislation to give the sub- 
merged oil lands to the States. A brief 
glance at that organization might be 
helpful in estimating the value of its 
advice. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Montana to say that 
Judge Bottomly, at the time he wrote the 
letter adverted-to by the Senator from 
Montana, and from which the Senator 
quoted some excerpts, was then the at- 
torney general of the State of Montana? 

Mr. MURRAY. He was the attorney 
general; yes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Montana realize that the then attorney 
general of Alabama, the late Albert A. 
Carmichael, a great lawyer and dis- 
tinguished friend and champion of the 
people, took exactly the same position 
on the matter that Judge Bottomly took? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Montana know that Judge Bottomly and 
Mr. Carmichael stood side by side in 
their ideas about the submerged lands 
bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is right. And 
the attorney general wrote a lengthy 
opinion on it several years ago, which is 
on file in the records of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the com- 
mittee which held hearings on the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mon- 
tana said the attorney general wrote a 
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lengthy opinion, Does he mean that 
Judge Bottomly, as attorney general, 
wrote the opinion? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. ; 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Montana know that the 
then attorney general of Alabama, Mr. 
Carmichael, shared those views and con- 
curred in the opinion written by Judge 
Bottomly? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is right. 
That is my recollection of the facts, 

One might expect the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General to be sup- 
ported by dues from its members, and 
to have their interests as its chief con- 
cern. 

That is not quite the case. The Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
has no membership dues or assessments, 
nor is it financed by equal contributions 
from all sections of the country. In- 
stead, it is subsidized by three States— 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. In 
1951, for example, total contributions 
were $33,750—$9,750 from Louisiana, 
$9,000 from California, and $15,000 from 
Texas. The organization spent $32,- 
464.41 that year. More than half, 
$18,000, went for the salary of Walter R. 
Johnson; $125 per month was paid for 
an office in Washington; $225 per 
month was expended as rent for a house 
in Arlington, with additional sums for 
utilities. 

- The National Association of Attorneys 
General and Walter R. Johnson, its 
highly paid employee, are both registered 
under the Federal Lobbying Act. The 
only legislative interest they list is in- 
fluencing the passage of bills designed 
to give submerged lands to the States. 

The impression that one obtains, of 
course, is that in the course of studying 
all the many legal problems faced by our 
48 State governments, an organization 
of 48 attorneys general has decided to 
devote some of its time to the offshore 
oil question. This impression, I submit, 
is a valuable part of the campaign of 
misrepresentation. Mr. President, I 
should like to have someone present any 
evidence that may be obtainable to indi- 
cate either, first, that this organization 
obtains financial support from all the 48 
States; or, second, that it has other legis- 
lative interests as well and is therefore 
something other than a paper organiza- 
tion to do the lobbying on behalf of the 
giveaway joint resolution. 

Until that evidence is submitted and 
evaluated, Mr. President, I shall prefer 
to conclude that this organization has 
seriously misrepresented the extent of 
the support for Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

GIVEAWAY PRACTICES IN EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

In the early history of America the 
process of establishing a landed aristoc- 
racy constituted the great scandal of 
that early period. With the settlement 
of the country, an effort was being made 
to transplant the European system 
through giveaway programs developed by 
the governments of Europe in control of 
the Colonies. Huge estates were ac- 
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quired, also, by fraud and forgery. Some 
governors simply declared themselves the 


- Owners of large tracts of choice land, in 


some instances covering areas equiva- 
lent to a whole State. : 

In these early days it seems that the 
governors and other officials were claim- 
ing unlimited power and were exercising 
the autocratic powers of the Crown in 
granting themselves and their friends 
these huge tracts of land. These give- 
away programs of that period became 
the basis of all the great fortunes in our 
early history. (See Gustavus Myers’ His- 
tory of the Great American Fortunes, 
published in 1909, the Modern Library, 
Random House, Inc., New York.) 

For example, in Virginia the manorial 
estate of Robert Carter was acquired in 
this manner. The seat of that estate 


‘was Nomini Hall, a great colonial man- 


sion in Westmoreland County. This 
feudal mansion was built between the 
years of 1725 and 1732. It was 76 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, and was of unusual 
magnificence, containing grand works of 
art and all the luxuries of the period. 
Carter’s possessions became so large and 
valuable that he was called “King” Car- 
ter. His domain descended by entail to 
his grandson, Robert Carter, who, in 
addition to his landed estate, owned 600 
Negro slaves. Also, he was the owner of 
several early industries and was one of 
the proprietors of a huge iron works in 
Baltimore. 

Similar extensive manorial estates 
were granted by official favoritism to 
other influential personalities in other 
sections, many of them being obtained 
by bribing the royal officials, 

Superadded to these grants were cer- 
tain conferred powers of feudal, baro- 
nial dominion by which the grantees 
could create Manors, hold baronial 
court, could be patrons of churches, 
nominate all ministers, receive all fees 
and emoluments, and possess themselves 
of goods of felons and fugitives, escheats, 
and forfeitures. - (See Revised Code, 
Laws of Virginia, edition of 1819, volume 
1, page 343.) 

A general account of these giveaway 
programs of our early history will be 
found in the History of the Supreme 
Court, by Gustavus Myers, and also in 
the History of the Great American For- 
tunes, by the same author. 

After the American Revolution and 
the adoption of the Constitution, efforts 
were made to curb these land barons; 
but it was a difficult problem, as they 
appeared to be in control. a 

Holding— ) 


As Myers states in his History of the 
Supreme Court— 


an inherited and expanding power, the ac- 
cretion of centuries, and owning vast estates, 
the land grantees did not propose to sur- 
render either wealth or power. Their one 
guiding aim was to hold, and extend, both. 

After the Revolution, the State of New 
York owned— 


Mr. Myers says— 
within its limits more than 7 million acres 
of what were then called wild and unappro- 
priated lands. In 1791 the New York Legis- 
lature enacted a giveaway law authorizing 
the State commissioners-of the land office to 
dispose of these lands in such parcels and 
on such terms and in such manner as they 
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shall judge most conducive to the interests 
of the public. The law thus virtually al- 
lowed the commissioners to do as they 
pleased. * * * These officials at once pro- 
ceeded to do business. In the same year, 
1791, they sold the enormous area of 5,542,- 
173 acres of land for the trifling sum of 
$1,030,432. This fact of itself caused a con- 
siderable public scandal, but the one circum- 
stance looked upon as particularly and in- 
explicably flagrant was that to one individ- 
ual—Alexander McComb—they disposed of a 
vast tract of 3,625,200 acres for the ridiculous 
price of 8 pence an acre. Nor was this 
slight sum to be paid down; McComb was 
allowed to pay it in five installments, with- 
out interest and subject to a discount of 6 
percent on payment in advance, which still 
further reduced the actual price. 


Other similar transactions are re- 
ported in detail in Myers’ History of the 
Supreme Court. 


Similar transactions were going on in- 


the various Colonies and in the States 
after the Revolution. In the State of 
Georgia this giveaway system was very 
bad. The people of that State elected 
an entire body of new representatives to 
stop these conditions. An annuling act 
was passed in Georgia on February 13, 
1796, the preamble of which described 
the corrupt act of 1795— 

By which an enormous tract of unascer- 
tained millions of acres of the vacant terri- 
tory of this State was attempted to be dis- 
posed of to a few individuals in fee simple, 
and the same is not only unfounded, as 
being without express constitutional author- 
ity, as well as to principles and form of 
government, the good citizens of this State 
have chosen for their rule, which is demo- 
cratical, or a government founded on equality 
of rights and which is totally opposed to all 
proprietary grants or monopolies in favor of 
a few, which tend to build up that destruc- 
tive aristocracy in the New World which, if 
permitted, must end in the annihilation of 
democracy and equal rights—those rights 
and principles of government which our 
virtuous forefathers fought for and estab- 
lished with their blood, 


The preamble of that act then went on 
to say that— 


Such extravagant grants tend to establish 
a republican aristocracy. 


There was a terrific battle in Virginia 
and in all the States of the Union where 
efforts were being made to curb these 
giveaway activities. One individual by 
the name of Nicholson left at his death 
in 1800 an enormous estate in land in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
other States. The bulk of this estate 
was in Pennsylvania and included exten- 
sive tracts of the very richest coal 
deposits. 

In those early days the lawyers were 
very active in upholding these land grabs. 
A decision handed down by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of Fletcher against 
Peck made not merely a considerable but 
a very great public sensation. That de- 
cision held that these land grabs were 
contracts and that, under the Constitu- 
tion, they “could not be impaired or re- 
voked by subsequent legislation.” Mar- 
shall, therefore, held that the rescinding 
act of 1796, which was sought to be 
passed by the State of Georgia, was “re- 
pugnant to the Constitution and there- 
fore null and void?” (See History of the 
pup eme Court, by Gustavus Myers, page 

.) 
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seems to me that when the people 
of the United States begin to understand 
the purport of the giveaway joint reso- 
lution we are considering, they will rise 
up in their might and will repudiate it. 
No justification can be offered for this 
attempt to take from the people of the 
United States in the 48 States of the 
Union the title and ownership of these 
vast offshore oil deposits, and turn them 
over to the 3 States of Texas, California, 
and Louisiana. 

Jefferson in his time was always wor- 
ried about the development of great 
power and control in the hands of a few. 

Thomas Jefferson had this to say about 
the disposition of public lands to the 
States: } 

The new plan of opening our land office, by 
dividing the lands among the States, and 
selling them at vendue, * * * separates 
still more the interests of the States, which 
ought to be made joint in every possible 
instance, in order to cultivate the idea of 
our being one Nation, and to multiply the 
instances in which the people shall look 
to Congress as their head. And when the 
States get their portions, they will either fool 
them away, or make a job of it to serve indi- 
viduals. Proofs of both these practices have 
been furnished, and by either of them that 
invaluable fund is lost, which ought to pay 
our public debt. To sell them at vendue 
is to give them to the bidders of the day, be 
they many or few. It is ripping up the hen 
which lays golden eggs. 


All the technicalities developed in this 
legislation, which is the most technical 
piece of legislation ever brought before 
the Congress, are the direct result of the 
efforts of these three States to get every- 
thing out of these oil deposits while leav- 
ing the remaining 45 States holding the 
sack, In their attempt to establish their 
claims, they are compelled to resort to 
technicalities and political maneuverings 
such as historic boundaries, while, at 
the same time, they do not know what 
they are or where they are. The Attor- 
ney General, the chief law officer of the 
United States, says, in effect, that as a 
result of this chaotic situation, this fail- 
ure to determine historic boundaries, 
a great multiplicity of litigation and fu- 
ture legislation is bound to follow the 
passing of this law, if the Congress is 
unwise enough to pass it. Because of 
these technicalities coming into this 
giveaway scheme, a great number of wit- 
messes have been heard and a huge vol- 
ume of testimony compiled. A constit- 
uent of mine has truly said, in a letter 
which I recently received, “The printed 
record in this legislation is more volu- 
minous than the History of the Decline 
and Fall‘of the Roman Empire and 
Green’s Unabridged History of Great 
Britain combined.” No one will ever 
undertake to read or try to understand 
what is meant by this vast compilation 
of confusing testimony found in the rec- 
ord of committee hearings. Instead of 
settling anything, it will create a multi- 
tude of problems that will keep the law- 
yers of the United States busy for the 
next 50 years or more. It will, in effect, 
be a grand WPA for the legal profession. 

We live in a world in which avarice and 
greed seem to constitute a powerful in- 
fluence. The desire to gain great wealth 
by a sudden brilliant stroke seems to lie 
hidden in the breast of every human, as 
we have observed in this country. This 
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was illustrated in the old days by at- 
tempts to corner the market in wheat or 
some other necessity. In the twenties, 
great pools were developed in Wall Street 
for the purpose of running stocks up to 
fictitious heights, and great fortunes 
were accumulated by some who were able 
to get in and out of the market at the 
right time. 

Of course, the profit incentive is a 
desirable characteristic of our economic 
system. It keeps people on their toes, to 
get ahead and make money. This is en- 
tirely legitimate, provided we can go 
about it without injustice or without im- 
poverishing the victms of our economic 
and financial maneuvering. Often great 
fortunes are secured by a single brilliant 
stroke of financial genius. 

The tidelands oil-grab legislation will 
tend to develop an aristocracy of oil 
barons in the three States putting into 
their hands such enormous wealth as to 
set them apart in our country and give 
them a dominating influence in Ameri- 
can public life and politics. Already the 
power of wealth in American political 
life has been seen. Wealth exercised 
the dominant influence in the recent 
election. It was said that it was money 
that made it possible for the Republican 
Party in the last election to completely 
bamboozle the American people in re- 
lation to the real social and economic 
problems of the country. They said, 
“We need a change.” Well, what a 
change we got. 

The wealth found in these huge oil 
reservoirs off the coasts of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana, which the Su- 
preme Court says belong to the American 
people, should be kept by the American 
people and used in connection with pay- 
ing the costs of national defense and in 
building up a school system and social 
conditions in America that will make our 
country the outstanding democracy of 
the world, where no political favoritism 
is permitted and where everyone has an 
equal chance. 

Nothing can be more important than 
using some of this great wealth for the 
purpose of building up our American 
educational system. 

5. THE GIVEAWAY BILL IS SQUARELY IN THE TRA- 
DITION OF THE FAMOUS AND INFAMOUS LAND 
FRAUDS OF THE PAST, LAND FRAUDS UPON 
WHICH MANY OF THE GREAT AMERICAN FOR- 
TUNES WERE BUILT 
During the early history of our coun- 

try, great fortunes were amassed by a 
privileged few who perpetrated vast 
frauds upon the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Most of these frauds, inter- 
estingly enough, centered around the ac- 
quisition and disposition of land. 

Many of these land frauds were per- 
petrated against the veterans of the War 
of Independence. At an early stage in 
the struggle with Great Britain, the 
colonies established a system of giving 
land for military services. Each soldier, 
according to rank and service, was en- 
titled to a specified area of land. 

The story of how great fortunes were 
established by speculators in land cer- 
tificates is told by Gustavus Myers in 
his book entitled “History of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” Let me 
quote briefly from this great historian: 

Knowing the collective value of large as- 
signments of these military certificates, the 
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speculators sent out their agents to trade 
upon the pressing need of the soldiers for 
money, and buy up these land warrants is- 
sued by the various Colonies. Congress, at 
the instance of Morris, Hamilton, and others 
passed an act providing for the assumption 
of State debts. 

Of this fact the people at large were in 
ignorance for some considerable time; there 
Was only one post road extending along the 
seacoast, and communication was slow. 
“But the rich speculator, who was on the 
spot,” explained Representative Bacon, in the 
debate on the judiciary system, in the House 
of Representatives, on February 19, 1802, “by 
going into the country where the people had 
been ignorant of what had been done, pur- 
chased up their certificates—the only reward 
they had received for their toil and wounds— 
at about one-tenth of their value. And it is 
possible that many of these purchases may 
have been done with public money.” 

Jefferson says the same. “The accounts,” 
he wrote, “of the soldiers of Virginia and 
North Carolina, having been examined by 
the proper officers of government, the bal- 
ances due each individual ascertained, and a 
list of the balances made out, this list be- 
came known to certain persons before the 
soldiers themselves had information of it, 
and these persons, by unfair means, as is 


said, and for very inadequate considerations, . 


obtained assignments from many of the sol- 
diers of whatever sum should be due to them 
from the public, without specifying the 
amount.” A law was enacted to protect the 
soldiers but it was of no effect. 

Jefferson’s statements are borne out by the 
actual records. Great numbers of military 
land warrants were bought by speculators for 
paltry sums. 


It was to a very great extent by means 
of these military land certificates, thus 
obtained, that many of the most eminent 
politicians secured large tracts of land 
and built large fortunes that were passed 
on from generation to generation and 
are still existing today. 

Other land frauds were perpetrated 
against the various Indian tribes. 

History records, for example, that the 
lands owned by the Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Cherokees were known to be among 
the finest and most valuable lands in 
the United States. Let me quote once 
again from Gustavus Myers’ History of 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 


Every effort was now made to dispossess 
the Indian tribes. Combinations of capi- 
talists were formed to push action at Wash- 
ington. The tribes were beguiled into mak- 
ing treaties ceding those lands; for insignifi- 
cant sums paid in merchandise or money or 
both, the lands were ceded to the Govern- 
ment. Nominally, the tribes were fairly pro- 
vided for; quite true, they received only a 
few cents an acre, but in exchange for their 
collective cession, each head of an Indian 
family was to get a section of land and each 
child a certain amount. We shall see later 
how the speculative combinations fraudu- 
lently induced the Indians to sign away these 
claims. The Government announced its in- 
tention of auctioning all of these ceded lands 
at the minimum rate of $1.25 an acre. This, 
too, looked fair; apparently the poor settler, 
with his slight resources, could get his farm. 

But what actually happened was very dif- 
ferent. Nearly all of the registers and re- 
ceivers of the various land offices were not 
only in collusion with the speculative com- 
binations, but were secretly interested in the 
profits. An astonishingly large number of 
the receivers embezzled public funds which 
they or their capitalist associates used in 
the land operations. At the different local 
land offices fraudulent auctioning was car- 
ried on unblushingly. Sections of land were 
entered on the books as sold, when such was 
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not the case; the object was to prevent actual 
settlers from buying choice lands from the 
Government, and to allow the speculators to 
monopolize them, so that the settlers would 
have to buy at exorbitant prices from the 
speculators. Often the very registers and 
receivers making the most public professions 
of opposition to the combinations were the 
very officials, it turned out, interested in 
their schemes and profits. 


Many of the. worst land frauds were 
part and parcel of speculative opera- 
tions, Witness the fabulous land specu- 
lation that developed during the infia- 
tion of 1835. The story of how this 
speculation spread through the public 
domain is told in The Life of Andrew 
Jackson by Marquis James. 

Let me quote one paragraph from this 
historic volume: 


The greatest stake in the speculative 
saturnalia was our almost incalculable pub- 
lic domain—an unpeopled stage of empire 
billowing from the westérnmost settlements 
toward the sunset. This land was purchas- 
able from the Government for a minimum 
of a dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. 
Speculating syndicates fell upon it and, el- 
bowing aside genuine homesteaders, bought 
by the 50,000-acre swoop, hoping for resale 
at 10 and 15 dollars an acre. In wilderness 
and prairie solitude, towns and cities were 
sketched in imagination and linked to the 
markets by imaginary railroads, canals and 
turnpikes. 

Public-land sales rose in 1 year from $4 
million to $14 million, The consideration 
therefor was the paper money of the deposit 
banks and of such other banks as the deposit 
banks would honor. As the banks could not 
hold this money idle in their vaults, they 
loaned it out to other speculators who pur- 
chased more land—a perpetual metamor- 
phosis of paper dollars into paper towns and 
paper railroads emerging from a paper horn 
of plenty (p. 691). 


Mr. President, there are two great dif- 
ferences between the land frauds of the 
past and such proposals for the breaking 
up of the public domain as we find in 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

The first difference is that the offshore 
oil and gas resources are far more valu- 
able than any other single parcel of lands 
that anyone ever tried in previous years 
to take away from the Federal Govern- 
ment in one fell swoop. 

These offshore oil and gas deposits rep- 
resent national assets of truly fabulous 
value. They constitute one of the great- 
est reservoirs of wealth ever discovered 
in the history of man. The wealth taken 
out of King Solomon’s mines and the fa- 
mous Golconda mines is insignificant 
when compared to the wealth that will 
be taken out of these vast offshore de- 
posits. 

The Anaconda properties located in 
Butte, Mont., are known as “the richest 
hill on earth.” But only $3 billion has 
been taken from these Anaconda devel- 
opments. 

In contrast, the minimum estimate of 
the value of oil and gas under the Conti- 
nental Shelf, based upon the estimates of 
the United States Geological Survey, is 
$50 billion. And, as I indicated earlier 
in the course of my remarks, the studies 
of Wallace Pratt, former vice president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
lead to a total estimate not of $50 billion 
but $300 billion. This, Mr. President, is 
a sum of money $33 billion higher than 
the current total of the Federal debt. 
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The second difference is that today’s 
depredations of the public domain are 
handled in a more skillful, a more diplo- 
matic, and a more legalized form. 

In former days, land frauds were han- 
dled by unscrupulous people who had 
little compunction against engaging in 
outright violations of the law and, even 
at times, in violence. Today the give- 
away and handout programs are engi- 
neered by able lawyers who exhibit a 
punctilious reverence for the letter of the 
law. They are fumigated and perfumed 
by publicity agents, public-relations 
counsels, and advertising artists. In- 
stead of breaking the law, the giveaways 
of today are founded upon new laws that 
are devised for the special purpose of 
sanctifying them. 

Mr. President, as we consider today 
what action shall be taken on Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, I believe it is in- 
cumbent upon us to look back over the 
course of history and determine the 
extent to which other measures detri- 
mental to the national welfare have en- 
joyed the temporary support of the ma- 
jority in the Congress. 

May I suggest that the proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 consider for 
a moment some of the legislative blun- 
ders that have been made in previous 
decades? 

May I ask whether they want their 
names recorded in history as supporters 
of legislation that will forever more be 
looked upon as a monumental error? 

Mr. President, I should like to present 
herewith a brief list of some of the most 
vicious and unpardonable legislative ac- 
tions in the history of our country. 

First. The Alien and Sedition Acts: 
These laws, passed in 1798, were designed 
to suppress political opposition and dis- 
sent. These laws created such resent- 
ment that they led to the downfall of 
the Federalist Party. 

Second. Public land laws that gave 
windfalls to speculators instead of help- 
ing small settlers: The Public Land Act 
of 1785 provided for selling western lands 
in lots of 640 acres at $1 per acre, in 
addition to certain administrative 
charges. Eleven years later, Congress 
raised the price to $2. 

It was not until 1820 that Congress was 
compelled by popular resentment to 
change this policy of selling western 
lands in big parcels and to provide for 
the sale of land in blocks as small as 80 
acres. From 1820 to the enactment of 
the Homestead law, a series of bills was 
passed which retreated still further from 
the early policy of favoring big specula- 
tors and which went a long way toward 
helping the small settlers. 

Third. Transfer of Teapot Dome to In- 
terior Department: In 1920, the Univer- 
sal Leasing Act gave the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority to lease producing 
oil wells within’ the naval reserves. 
While this looked like harmless legisla- 
tion at the time, it laid the basis for the 
iniquitous operations of A. B. Fall, the 
Secretary of the Interior, thereby lead- 
ing to the Teapot-Dome scandal. 

The Senate Report on the Teapot- 
Dome scandal—Report No. 1326 of the 
70th Congress—made the following 
statement: 

Never has the world known a case involv- 
ing a degree of fraud, quite evident bribery, 
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thievery, conspiracy, and corruption to com- 
pare with what has come to be known as the 
Teapot Dome-Elk Hills-Continental Trading 
Co. case. The leases involved in the case are 
estimated to have been worth not less than 
$500 million, and were consummated, to use 
the language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, “by conspiracy, corruption, 
and fraud.” 


Let me call attention to the fact that 
the Teapot Dome leases involved $500 
million—exactly 1 percent of the $50 bil- 
lion value, according to the minimum 
estimate of the offshore oil and gas re- 
sources. 

Fourth. The rejection by the Senate of 
the Versailles Treaty: In 1920, by con- 
ducing a successful campaign against the 
treaty proposals of President Woodrow 
Wilson, a small band of Senate isolation- 
ists succeeded in keeping the United 
States from joining the League of Na- 
tions. This prevented the League of Na- 
tions from becoming a truly effective 
organization for the preservation of the 
world peace and was one of the important 
factors leading to World War II. 

Fifth. Refusal to join the World 
Court: In 1926, the Senate refused to ap- 
prove the resolution of adherence to the 
World Court until it had first attached 
certain reservations which were unac- 
ceptable to other countries and to the 
League of Nations, This was another 
action which kept the United States from 
playing its rightful role in the preserva- 
tion of peace, another action that helped 
to’ pave the road toward World War II. 

Sixth. The Mellon tax laws: During 
the late 1920's, under the urging of An- 
drew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Congress passed a series of tax measures 
reducing taxes on the wealthy. These 
tax laws were supposed to herald an era 
of undying prosperity. But by concen- 
trating wealth in the hands of the few 
and by undermining the purchasing 
power of the majority of the people, they 
helped to bring on the great depression 
of 1929. 

Seventh. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act: This law, enacted in 1930, was 
supposed to “protect” American indus- 
try and agriculture. But by erecting 
tariff walls that injured the flow of 
world trade the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
intensified the worldwide depression and 
prolonged the collapse of American 
industry and agriculture. 

Mr. President, the seven actions which 
I have just listed were each supported 
by a majority of the United States Con- 
gress or—in the case of the two treaties— 
by the appropriate number of Members 
of the United States Senate. 

In each case their proponents sin- 
cerely believed that they were doing the 
right thing. 

But in each of these cases a serious 
error was made. In each of these cases 
action was taken which interfered with 
the orderly growth and development of 
our blessed country. In each of these 
cases history now records that a tragic 
blunder was made. 

If Senate Joint Resolution 13 is 
adopted, another item will be added to 
this list of legislative monstrosities. 

But the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 point out that it fas 
already been adopted by the House of 
Representatives. They point out that 
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the subject has been studied for many 
years. They are correct in both of these 
statements, 

However, in this connection I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the history of one of the first great 
land grabs for which congressional sanc- 
tion was sought. I refer to the land 
legislation presented to Congress by the 
Illinois and Wabash Land Co. Before 
the Revolutionary War four large land 
companies presented petitions to the 
British Crown asking that they be 
given immense quantities of land, some 
amounting to 200 miles square. In the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, who criti- 
cized this fraudulent operation, they 
“proposed to cover the whole country 
north between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi and a great portion of what is 
south.” 

Let me quote a little further what 
Thomas Jefferson-had to say about that 
case: 

All of these petitions were depending, with- 
out any answer whatever from the Crown, 
when the Revolutionary War broke out. 
The petitioners had associated to themselves 
some of the nobility of England and most 
of the characters in America of great in- 
fluence. When Congress assumed the Gov- 
ernment, they took some of their body in as 
partners to obtain their influence; and I 
remember to have heard at the time that 
one of them took Mr. Girard as a partner, 
expecting by that to obtain the influence 
of the French court to obtain grants of those 
lands which they had not been able to ob- 
tain from the British Government. All 
these lands were within the limits of Vir- 
ginia. 


After the organization of the new na- 
tional government, these various com- 
panies were fused into one corporation. 
The corporation then presented an elab- 
orate petition to the United States Sen- 
ate asking for confirmation of its claim. 
In support of its claims, it presented 
specious evidence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana if it is not 
a fact that, to the degree to which the 
forests were under State control, a great 
many fraudulent claims were staked out 
in those forests in the past. 

Mr. MURRAY. Oh, yes. There is 
quite a history of how the claims had 
been extended. That has been the his- 
tory of all land grants. In many cases, 
where there was a legitimate grant in 
the first place, figures in the grants were 
forged to give the grantees other tracts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
in the State of Michigan large numbers 
of fraudulent forest claims were filed by 
timbermen? 

Mr. MURRAY. I believe that is true. 
I am not familiar with the history of 
Prony but I believe I have read about 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the State of Wisconsin, in the region 
from Wausau northward, large numbers 
of fraudulent forest claims were filed? 
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Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is abso- 
lutely correct. I recall that that has been 
referred to many times in connection 
with the forests. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the State of Oregon there was a United 
States Senator who was sentenced to 
the penitentiary for fraud in connection 
with the filing of claims upon the for- 


ests? 
MURRAY. That is absolutely 


Mr. 
true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the United States Forest Service has 
been able to bring the forests under 
relatively secure protection from these 
frauds? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Forest Service 
has accomplished a great deal since it 
has been in operation. It has corrected 
many undesirable conditions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
fear that if the forests are returned to 
the States, or perhaps I should say if the 
forests are given to the States, fraudu- 
lent land claims once again may be prev- 
alent? ’ 

Mr. MURRAY. Oh, that is certain to 
occur, as it has in the past. The big 
lumber barons will get the advantage. 
Some persons are in better financial con- 
dition and are better able to deal for 
those properties than are others; so it 
will be some of the favored few who will 
get the largest plums. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator afraid 
that in the granting of oil leases on the 
Continental Shelf favoritism may be 
ene by the States if they obtain con- 

01? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Ihave no doubt 
that that will occur, I believe that many 
of the lessees who have obtained leases 
through the States have obtained them 
on extremely favorable terms. They 
would therefore not like to see those 
lands held by the Federal Government. 
They would like to see them turned 
over to the States, so that they could 
have their leases carried out—leases 
which are very favorable. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that once 
the public lands and grazing lands get 
out of the possession of the United States 
Government they are lost and gone for- 
ever? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think that is trie. 
We could never get them back again. 
If we once turn them over to the States, 
I am afraid it will be a terrific loss to 
the Nation. Jefferson spoke of that in 
his time. I gave a quotation from him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. Is it not true that up to 
the time of Theodore Roosevelt the 
United States Government had lost the 
possession and ownership of about 
three-fourths of its great public-land 
domain? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not true that 
Theodore Roosevelt at that time insti- 
tuted the program of conservation which 
our Government has followed from that 
time on? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that, with 
all the merit of that conservation pro- 
gram, the Government of the United 
States has never been able to reclaim or 
get back any of those wonderful re- 
sources which the Government had pre- 
viously lost? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. 1 yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
Federal Government holds these won- 
derful forests, mineral resources, and all 
the other great natural resources as a 
trustee for all the people? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely my 
understanding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that many, 
many thousands—we might almost say 
millions—of acres of virgin soil went into 
the hands of a few large companies? 

Mr. MURRAY, That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that when it 
went into the hands of a few large com- 
panies, instead of being for the benefit 
of all the people, it was for the benefit 
of a few of the people? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. We 
lost the major portion of our forests. 
Only an insignificant fraction of the 
original forest area has been left in pub- 
lic control. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that many of 
the great trees which were once in the 
forests have been cut down, and the for- 
ests have been depleted? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will yield 
for another question: Is it not true that 
those great trees are like great umbrellas, 
which God Almighty put here for the 
protection of the soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct; for 
the conservation of water and the pre- 
vention of floods, thus providing a source 
of water for municipalities and other 
uses. 

Mr. HILL, Is it not true that when the 
trees are cut down the water comes in, 
there is no protection from the flow and 
rush of the water, and in that way the 
rich top soil is carried down the rivers 
and streams, and into the gulf or ocean, 
and that that soil is lost to the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. That has been 
a subject of considerable discussion in 
recent years. A short time ago I men- 
tioned that General Eisenhower him- 
self spoke on that subject and said that 
one could stand on the docks at New 
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Orleans and see a 40-acre farm passing 
his feet every 30 seconds during the 
flood season. That is quite a startling 
statement, but it is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that what 
General Eisenhower had in mind when 
he referred to a 40-acre farm was the 
rich topsoil, which produces the plants 
from which we obtain our food and the 
fabrics for our clothing? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; and it can never 
be restored. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that scien- 
tists tell us that it would require mother 
nature from 500 to 1,000 years to restore 
1 inch of top soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It 
would be a disastrous thing to the United 
States if such conditions should con- 
tinue to prevail. If we turn these public 
lands over to the States for exploitation, 
we shall witness a very serious develop- 
ment. 

Bernard DeVoto has written an article 
in the February Harper’s magazine on 
this subject, which I have quoted here- 
tofore, in which he points out the serious 
consequences, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator familiar 
with an article which Mr. Bernard De- 
Voto has written, to appear in the May 
issue of Harper’s, following up the article 
which he wrote in the February issue, 
dealing with the question of land exploi- 
tation and the grabbing of our great nat- 
ural resources, and the effects of such 
exploitation? 

Mr. MURRAY. My reference is to an 
article which he had already written, 
and which has already appeared. I as- 
sume that he will continue to write fur- 
ther articles along the same line, as he 
has been doing for many years. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the Senator a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that as a 
member of the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, which handles 
health legislation, the Senator from 
Montana has been very much interested 
in the subject of health, and has devoted 
much thought, effort, and time to health 
legislation? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that doctors 
and scientists feel that many of the 
diseases with which our bodies are 
plagued today arise from the fact that 
the nutrients and minerals which make 
up our bodies are no longer in the soil 
because the top-soil which held such 
nutrients and minerals has been washed 


I think that is abso- 
lutely true. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in Texas 
there is a county named Deaf Smith 
County, where there are no caries, or 
what we call dental cavities? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the rea- 
son there are no dental cavities in that 
county is that there is natural chlorine 
in the soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And the chlorine prevents 
decay of the teeth, is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. So there are no dental 
caries in that county. 

— MURRAY. That is absolutely 

e. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that it is 
the phosphorous in the soil of Missouri 
that has made it possible through the 
years for Missouri to raise such big, 
tough Missouri mules? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct, 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mon- 
tana has the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I just wanted to ask 
the Senator about jackasses. I am not 
suggesting that there are any here. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Republicans 
claim that the wild jackasses are all 
reared in the West. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I say to the Senator 
that I never suggested it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not 
mean to get off into anything facetious, 
but let me ask this question: We need all 
kinds of mules, do we not? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It 
makes no difference whether they are 
from Missouri or Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DworsuHak in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that one 
reason we are having the tragic situation 
we find today and having the perilous 
condition which exists between our coun. 
try and China is that China’s soil, 
through the centuries, has been washed 
into the sea, and China can no longer 
provide the necessary food and fiber for 
her people? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. That 
was the case with all the great nations 
of the world which have disappeared. 
Many books discuss the subject of ero- 
sion and the loss of topsoil, and many 


references are made to various countries ` 


of the world which were, at one time, 
happy and prosperous communities. 
They are referred to as far back as in 
early Greek history. The teachers of 
that time pointed out that at one time 
the forests of Greece covered the islands 
there and that the valleys were rich with 
topsoil, and were subsequently destroyed 
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as a result of the failure to protect the 
soil by maintaining the forests on the 
mountains. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield further. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that back 
in the olden times there was no Yellow 
Sea as we know it today, and that the 
Yellow Sea got its name from the fact 
that the topsoil of China went down the 
rivers into the sea and made it yellow? 
Is that not why the sea is named the 
Yellow Sea? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. It is yellow today because 
of the soil which was washed off the land 
and down the rivers and into the sea? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 
There are other elements which have 
been lost which are of great value to the 
health of the country. As a result of 
soil erosion many such minerals have 
been washed out of the soil. For ex- 
ample, iodine is of great importance, 
and in those countries where the top 
soil has been lost and where there are 
no proper facilities for water, there is a 
scarcity of iodine in the water, and seri- 
ous diseases develop. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that iodine 
is so important that the great State of 
South Carolina, from which our good 
friend the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK] comes, advertises itself 
as the Iodine State? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; and South Caro- 
lina is entitled to do so if she has ample 
supplies of it. There is one State—I 
forget which State it is—which has lost 
its iodine supply as a result of failure 
to conserve water, and diseases such as 
goiter have developed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that South 
Carolina not only has a right to be 
proud of having iodine, but that as a 
result of the advertising, people who 
Seek a place to go to might well be per- 
sSuaded to go to South Carolina, by rea- 
son of the fact that iodine is in the soil 
of South Carolina. Is that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Marco 
Polo, the great traveler and historian, 
in writing the history of his travels and 
in speaking of China, described the beau- 
tiful forests and the wonderful clear 
streams in China at the time he was a 
traveler there? 

Mr. MURRAY. Thatis true. He de- 
Scribed the marvelous climate, and the 
health and happiness of the people who 
lived there at that time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, is it not 
true that when we read Marco Polo’s 
description of China of that time we 
know that China’s soil had not then been 
washed into the sea? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 
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Mr. HILL. China was not confronted 
then with the situation it now faces, of 
not having the substance in the soil with 
which to raise the products necessary to 
feed the Chinese people? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. That 
is the reason why many of us are sup- 
porting programs for the conservation of 
our water resources, for the conservation 
of our soil, and for the building of public 
projects in various sections, in order to 
protect our country from flood condi- 
tions, which carry off the topsoil. I 
think it is one of the most important 
programs we could undertake. The 
preservation of our topsoil is very im- 
portant. It is one of our greatest assets. 
So long as we preserve it, to produce the 
food and fiber necessary for our people, 
we can continue to be a strong Nation. 
If we sit idly by and allow erosion to 
continue, as it has in some sections, 
notably in the Tennessee Valley some 
years ago before the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was established, we will very 
soon get into a dangerous condition. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true it has been 
demonstrated that with the right kind 
of conservation of forests and water and 
soil, we can rebuild the soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that has been 
demonstrated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course it takes a 
long time. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it takes a long time. 
But is it not true that we cannot rebuild 
the soil if we persist in turning it over 
to private exploitation? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Or if we persist in the de- 
pletion and destruction of our forests? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It 
can only be done where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in a position to control the 
situation and has ownership of the lands. 
If we turn them over to private owner- 
ship, the private owner can naturally 
handle the lands to suit himself. If he 
does not cooperate with the Government 
he will soon destroy his holding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, Is it not natural for a pri- 
vate owner to think in terms of what 
profit he will make out of the soil for 
himself, instead of thinking of himself 
as a trustee for all the peopie to conserve 
and preserve the soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That seems to be the 
natural tendency. It has been followed 
in this country to such an extent that 
we have already been seriously damaged 
by the failure of property owners to join 
in the program. We have been com- 
pelled to make inducements to property 
owners in order to get them to cooperate 
in a program of topsoil conservation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, Does not history show that 
there are just two forces which destroy 
nations and civilizations: One of them 
is an invading army and the other is 
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erosion and depletion of the soil? Is 
that right? 

Mr.MURRAY. Thatisright. Ithink 
erosion and depletion of the soil is the 
more dangerous enemy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Montana whether he 
has been in the Middle East? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I have not. 

Mr. HILL. Has the Senator visited 
in the countries of Lebanon, Syria, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, or Pales- 
tine? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, but I have learned 
a great deal about them, because in my 
State of Montana there is a colony of 
Syrians, and I am the president of the 
Syrian Society. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the Senator aware 
of the fact that the green pastures to 
which the Bible refers as being in the 
old lands which we know as the Bible 
lands, in which the Master himself lived 
and moved and pregched, are not there 
any more? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. That 
is where the wonderful olive trees 
thrived. 

Mr. HILL. The soil is so poor that to- 
day it may be called dead soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. It can no longer produce 
food or fiber. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. In 
this country we are recovering some 
desert land. For example, in California, 
around Palm Springs in the desert, it 
is marvelous what is being accomplished 
by conservation methods and by the de- 
velopment of water and irrigation. It 
is bringing hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land in those areas under cul- 
tivation and providing great prosperity 
for the people. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Montana realize that in those biblical 
lands, in the countries to which I have 
referred, namely, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, the 
average Bedouin—who is ordinarily a 
shepherd or farmer—has an income of 
about $40 or $50 for a whole year? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, is it not 
true that the soil there is so poor, inas- 
much as the rich top soil has been 
washed away to a very great extent, that 
the best the farmer there can do is to 
eke out a bare existence for himself and 
his family, in terms of $40 or $50 a year? 

Mr. MURRAY, That is correct. But 
as a result of conservation of the waters, 
those people could recover the use of 
many of the waste lands which have de- 
veloped in those areas. In fact, some of 
that work has already been done. 

I know that in Lebanon a sort of TVA 
program is already in existence. Simi- 
lar programs are conducted in many 
other sections. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in Leba- 
non and Syria attempts are being made 
to develop a Tennessee Valley type of 
program for the Litani River? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. I did not re- 
member the name of the river, but I re- 
member reading of the program. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that our 
Government was asked to send there Mr. 
Gordon Clapp, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, in order to give those peo- 
ple a picture of the operations of the 
TVA and what has been done in our 
country, so as to help guide them in the 
development of the Litani River? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Of course we 
are trying to do the same for other sec- 
tions of the world, because the time will 
come when there will be an insufficient 
amount of agricultural acreage in the 
world, for the purpose of feeding the peo- 
ple of the world, inasmuch as popula- 
tions are so rapidly expanding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not that a problem 
which presents itself to us today, as our 
population rapidly increases, and thus 
we must be thinking more and more in 
terms of conservation of what we have 
and of getting more production from 
what we have? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; and also of pre- 
serving the natural wealth of our coun- 
try. We cannot waste a particle of it, 
because as our population grows and as 
our industries expand, we cannot afford 
to sacrifice any of our minerals or let 
any of our mineral wealth be wasted. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that today 
we do not know just what the value of 
many of these minerals is? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that perhaps 
if we had been standing on this floor 
25 years ago and if someone had spoken 
of uranium, it would not have been pos- 
sible for any one of us to appreciate at 
that time the tremendous and, we might 
Say, indispensable importance to our 
country of the uranium from which we 
obtain atomic energy and from which 
we make the atomic bomb? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, that is correct. 
Uranium has become such an import- 
ant mineral that it is more valuable than 
gold, because of the scarcity of uranium. 
Great efforts are on foot to discover 
and develop deposits of uranium in every 
part of the country. There is some ura- 
nium in Montana, although the deposits 
there are of a very low value. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true—speaking of 
the increase in our population—that in 
less than 25 years, or by 1975, there will 
be a fifth plate at every American table, 
where there are four plates today? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. That 
has been stated by authorities on the 
growth of population. The requirements 
for the population of the United States, 
in the way of food and fiber, are rapidly 
increasing. That is a most important 
field. If we are not in a position to sus- 
tain our population, we shall not be very 
successful. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield again to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, is it not 
true that wherever we feed four mouths 
today or wherever four stomachs are 
filled today, by 1975 we shall have to feed 
five mouths or fill five stomachs? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that anti- 
biotics have opened up a new era in 
medicine and medical care; and is it not 
true that the antibiotics come from the 
soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. In fact, 
everything comes from the soil or the 
waters; all wealth comes from the soil or 
the waters. There is no wealth except 
what comes from the land or the waters. 
There is no other source of wealth or 
any other source of the minerals which 
are necessary for life. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not that illustrated by 
the fact that today we have new prod- 
ucts, such as nylons and plastics, which 
come from the soil, somewhat in the 
same way that cotton comes from the 
soil or that the sheep that produce the 
wool are fed from the soil? Is that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. That 
shows how important it is for us to con- 
serve our resources in the lands, min- 
erals, and forests, as well as in the re- 
sources we possess offshore, which are 
involved in the present controversy. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. ` 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that we used 
to be what we called a great agricultural 
Nation, in the sense that many of our 
people lived on farms? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes, but that situa- 
tion has changed entirely. 

Mr. HILL, There has been a great 
change, so that, as one Senator said, 
today a relatively small minority of our 
people live on farms? Is that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HILL. Therefore, is it not true 
that there must be more and more pro- 
duction by this small minority, not only 
for ourselves, but for the great majority 
who now live in urban centers? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Montana recall how many 
persons there are in the United States, 
according to the last census? 

Mr. MURRAY. One hundred and 
fifty-six million or one hundred and 
sixty million. 

Mr. HILL. Is the correct number þe- 
tween 156 million and 160 million? 

Mr. MURRAY. It is. 

Mr. HILL. Is it true that of that total 
number, only approximately 21 million 
persons now live on farms? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. Of 
course, mechanization and various pro- 
grams, such as those the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and other Senators 
have promoted, have contributed to 
greater efficiency on the farms, so that 
now those who live on the farms can 
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produce more with fewer farm workers 
than they ever had before. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that not only 
can they produce more, but because of 
rural electrification they can do so much 
more to diversify their crops? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Does not diversification 
mean much wiser farming practices and 
much wiser use of the land? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is absolute- 
ly true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that today, 
by means of rural electrification, a farm- 
er can have an electric milker, and there- 
fore does not have to depend upon many 
persons to milk the cows by hand? Does 
not that make it possible today for farm- 
ers to have dairy herds which they could 
not have had in the past? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that be- 
cause of rural electrification, the farmer 
can refrigerate the milk, and can keep 
it fresh longer than he could in the old 
days? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that because 
of rural electrification, farmers can be 
dairy farmers, whereas in the old days 
they could not even consider that form 
of activity? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not true that in- 
stead of raising grass for feeding the 
flocks, many of the grasses being legumi- 
nous crops which put nitrogen back into 
the soil instead of taking nitrogen out, 
the farmer in the old days had to raise 
soil-depleting crops, which took the ni- 
trogen out of the soil instead of putting 
it back? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. There can be no question about 
the highly beneficial results accom- 
plished by diversification of crops, and 
also from the irrigation and reclamation 
programs which have been undertaken. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that, because 
of rural electrification, there has oc- 
curred what might be called a peaceful 
revolution in our agricultural life in 
many, many directions? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct, just 
as an industrial revolution, with a tre- 
mendous expansion of industry, has 
taken place, because of a recognition of 
the fact that there must be purchasing 
power in the hands of the farmers, of the 
workers, and of the people generally. As 
a result of the recognition of that fact, 
we have developed the United States into 
the greatest industrial power in the 
world. 

Mr. HILL. But with all our mighty 
industry, of which we are tremendously 
proud, is not agriculture the base of our 
national life? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Proud as we are of our in- 
dustry, and important as our industry is 
to us, we could continue as a people 
without the great industrial development 
of which we are so proud, but we cer- 
tainly could not live or exist without our 
agriculture. Is not that true? 
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Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. Agriculture is the basis of our 
whole economic success. Industry is de- 
voted to fabricating the products of agri- 
culture, as well as of the mines, They 
all come from the land. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that with the 
ever-increasing demand for production 
as our population increases we must 
educate and train more and more young 
men so that they can go to the farms and 
scientifically till the soil? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct; and 
we have been accomplishing that. 

Mr. HILL. Is not that one considera- 
tion which the Senator from Montana, 
the Senator from Alabama, and other 
Senators have had in mind in seeking 
to apply to education the revenues ob- 
tained from the oil in the submerged 
lands? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. So that at least part of 
these funds may go to agricultural 
schools and agricultural colleges, to help 
train and educate and prepare American 
boys and girls so they may live on farms 
and raise food and fiber and other prod- 
ucts which we as a great and ever-grow- 
ing people must have. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. No 
one could question the accuracy of the 
Senator’s statements. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 

question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Before I ask the 
question I wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Montana for the fine state- 
ment he has made today, not only about 
the issue now facing the Senate, but re- 
garding the overall resources progfam. 

Is it not a fact that those of us who 
are opposing the proposed giveaway bill 
have pointed out that it is but a part of a 
pattern? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It is 
a part of a pattern which is developing 
now, and it is a part of a system which 
has always existed in the world. It ex- 
isted in the early history of the United 
States, when land grabbing was a pas- 
time. So we have to be constantly on the 
watch to protect the Nation and the 
people from plans, proposals, and 
schemes which would be injurious to our 
country and our people. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not part of a 
pattern to invade other areas on the 
American public-resources domain 
which belongs to all the people? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
those of us who are opposed to the give- 
away proposal pointed out from the very 
beginning that, if it were adopted, there 
would follow other measures proposing 
to turn the grazing lands, power re- 
sources, and other great areas of public 
trust either back to the States or to pri- 
vate interests? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is constantly such a threat 
and all that is necessary to make it a 
success is to have a Congress which will 
permit such programs to go through. I 
remember that at one time, many years 
ago, there was an effort to invade the 
Yellowstone National Park and to turn 
the Yellowstone Falls into a big power 
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that movement could very easily find 
investors if they could get a grant in 
Yellowstone Park to install a power 


plant. It would be an easy thing to 


put such a project through. So we have 
to be constantly on guard to protect the 
national interests in matters of this kind. 

A short time ago I referred to a num- 
ber of instances in our history when 
there was enacted legislation which 
wrought a great injury to our country. 
I believe that of all the measures to 
which I referred none could be more se- 
rious in its ultimate consequences than 
would be the measure presently pending 
in the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
since the proposed legislation got under 
way there have been a number of such 
proposals made? Just a few days ago 
there was a proposal made by a former 
President of the United States, Presi- 
dent Hoover, that the Government get 


out of the power business, Is not that 
a fact? 
Mr. MURRAY. Yes; it is. Some 


have suggested that the Government get 
out of the post-office business, and turn 
the post office over to private interests. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
the very first multiple-purpose project 
had its inception during the adminis- 
tration of a great Republican President 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt, a 
man who did much for the conservation 
of our national resources? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
the first multiple-purpose dam built in 
America was located in Arizona, Roose- 
velt Dam, which provided water for ir- 
rigation in the Phoenix area, and also 
power, and which has assisted that area 
immeasurably? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
that first Federal multiple-purpose proj- 
ect was initiated by a Republican Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not also a fact 
that the largest multiple-purpose project 
prior to 1933 was undertaken by a for- 
mer President of the United States, Her- 
bert Hoover, at Boulder, Colo.? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not also a fact 
that the name of the dam was changed 
from Boulder Dam to Hoover Dam during 
the 80th Congress in recognition of the 
contribution by Herbert Hoover to that 
project? — 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 
member that very distinctly. 

Mr. JACKSON. Now that recognition 
has been given to that former President 
of the United States, which was a de- 
served tribute to him, does not the Sena- 
tor think it a bit unusual, that he now 
wants to get the Government out of the 
power business ih spite of the fact that 
he spent a great deal of time getting the 
Federal Government into the power busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MURRAY. TI think that is very 
true. I am not sure that he did so very 
much in getting the Government into 
the power business, however, because my 
recollection is that he was not in favor 
of the dam, now known as the Hoover 
dam, when it was first proposed, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield ies a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it be fair to 
say that Mr. Hoover displayed the same 


zeal for the original Boulder Dam project 


that a cat displays when it is pulled by 
its tail backward across a rug? 
Mr. MURRAY. I think that is an apt 


illustration. I do not think he contrib- 


uted very much, but he was.in power 
when the dam was finally completed. I 
believe that as a result of his strategic 
position, he was able to induce the au- 
thorities to call the dam “Hoover Dam.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let us give the 
former President of the United States 
the benefit of the doubt and say, at 
least, that the project was inaugurated 
during his administration. Does not 
the Senator think it a bit unusual that 
he would now want the Government to 
get out of the power business, in spite 
of the fact that Congress passed legisla- 
tion providing for giving his name to the 
project, and another former President 
of the United States, Harry Truman, 
signed it? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. Former 
President Hoover is a great engineer, 
and he knows what a wonderful thing 
it would be for him to organize a cor- 
poration to operate Hoover Dam. He 
knows what large profits can be made 
there. Certain persons want to get con- 
trol of it and make profits, made by 
charging high rates and being guaran- 
teed 6 percent interest on the invest- 
ment. That would be a continuing 
guaranty, so they would have a busi- 
ness that would be certain. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
further question? > 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 7 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
there are some persons who would like 
to have the Government go to all the 
trouble of constructing great multiple- 
purpose projects and then enter into 
contracts with private utility com- 
panies—which would be literally the 
granting of a monopoly—thus giving 
away the power resources to a few pri- 
vate monopolies in defiance of a sound 
principle of policy laid down by Teddy 
Roosevelt away back in 1903 when he 
stated that the power from Federal proj- 
ects should be first sold for municipal 
purposes? Does not the Senator think 
that such a policy is a dangerous one, 
when it is now apparent that this Con- 
gress, by action which has already been 
taken by one of the Appropriations 
Gommittees, will be giving to certain pri- 
vate utility companies a monopoly of the 
power at the bus-bars of great Federal 
dams which belong to all the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. MURRAY. If that policy is car- 
ried out, it would be a catastrophe to the 
country. It seems to me that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, in setting 
up the Tennessee Valley Authority, has 
demonstrated the value of projects of 
that kind and the need of having them 


under public control so as to furnish an 
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output of power to keep the cost of power- 


down to a rate which would enable the 
power to be utilized to its highest degree. 
Low-cost power in Montana has made it 
possible to electrify farms of the State 
to the extent of approximately 90 per- 
cent. It has been of great value in in- 
creasing the production of our farms. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in addition to the proposal to grant a 
monopoly of our power resources to cer- 
tain private power companies, it has been 
proposed that some of our public domain 
be turned over to the States? Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 
is a threat in both directions. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the Senator 
know that a bill is to be introduced to 
deauthorize Libby Dam which has pre- 
viously been authorized by the Congress 
as a Federal project, and scheduled for 
construction by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the Senator 
feel that it would be disastrous to de- 
authorize this great power project? 

Mr. MURRAY. It would be, in my 
judgment. Already a great deal of 
money has been expended in trying to 
engineer that project in order to deter- 
mine its feasibility. It seems to me it 
has been proved to be one of the fine, 
large dam sites in the country. It would 
be of tremendous value in producing 
power of which we are short at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
it would not only provide a substantial 
output of power at the dam, but would 
also store water for the dams down- 
stream which add to the output of each 
and every dam on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. The 
value of the dams on the upper stretches 
of the river, such as Hungry Horse Dam 
in Montana, is that they produce power 
at the dam site and also contribute to 
increasing power production down the 
river by holding back the waters and 
supplying them‘to works lower down the 
river. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
every 1,300,000 acre-feet of water in 
storage upstream will provide an output 
for a generator at Grand Coulee Dam? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
the tying together of all the dams on 
the Columbia River and its tributaries 
is the real secret of the tremendous 
power potential which exists in the 
Northwest? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
while Libby Dam would provide a great 
deal of power for Montana, which would 
be the principal recipient from this great 
undertaking, the fact that water would 
be released from the proposed great 
project would make it possible for the 
dams downstream to participate in that 
great project which would be con- 
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structed in the northwestern part of the 
Senator’s State? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is right. 
That statement is absolutely correct. 
Of course, that situation is well recog- 
nized by all engineers and others who 
are familiar with these developments. 
For instance, in Montana, although the 
local power utility opposed the construc- 
tion of Hungry Horse Dam, nevertheless, 
when the dam was completed, it made 
a vast contribution to the power that 
was developed by the utility company’s 
own dam below. Also, as a result of 
agreements with the Bonneville Power 
Authority, the private utility was able to 
get a large part of the power produced 
at Hungry Horse Dam, and thus the 
company’s activities have been greatly 
expanded. 

We have no objection to private utili- 
ties benefiting from these projects, be- 
cause when the private companies ex- 
pand and are able to distribute more 
power, it means that more industry will 
come into that part of the country, and 
more population will be taken care of. 

‘One of the great needs of Montana 
was industrial development, because the 
State lacked industries. We had a small 
population, which subsisted almost en- 
tirely on agriculture. When our young 
people grew up, they had no opportuni- 
ties for jobs until this industrial de- 
velopment was started. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
while the Montana Power Co. opposed 
construction of Hungry Horse Dam, that 
company now is one of the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the power produced by Hun- 
gry Horse Dam, at a price much less 
than the price at which Montana Power 
Co. itself was able to produce power in 
the past; and, in addition, a large alu- 
minum plant at Kalispell, Mont., now in 
process of construction, but which will 
soon be completed, is owned by the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., and will produce net 
revenue and new jobs for the people of 
Montana, and the interest of Anaconda 
Copper Co. is tied in with the Montana 
Power Co.? 

Mr. MURRAY. I believe there are 
interlocking directorates. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
one of the principal reasons for the Fed- 
eral development of these great multi- 
purpose projects is that, in the begin- 
ning, the water resource that is har- 
nessed by the great dams is a property 
right which belongs to all the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
when a private utility wishes to build a 
dam on a navigable stream, it is not 
given the opportunity to buy the prop- 
erty, but is given a license which runs 
for 50 years; and at the end of 50 years, 
the Federal Government has the option 
of buying the dam at a fair value? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; but I do not 
think as a practical matter that the op- 
tion would ever be exercised as long as 
the project was being operated in the 
public interest. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
such provisions are contained in the li- 
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cense a private utility receives to build 
adam or structure? 


one of the high considerations, among 
others, in having the Federal Govern- 
ment build multipurpose projects is to 
make certain that power sold from the 
dams will be marketed at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with sound business 
prudence, and to the greatest number of 
customers? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. ; 

Mr, JACKSON. Is it not the purpose 
to make power available widely at. the 
lowest cost? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the policy. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
in the Northwest, where the Senator 
from Montana and I live, the building of 
great dams is done more to bring private 
enterprise into that great area than for 
any other reason? 

Mr. MURRAY. It has been most re- 
markable to observe, in the history of 
our country, the rapid industrialization 
of the State of Washington as a result 
of the development of power projects. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a bit un- 
usual to hear the word “socialism,” and 
other such scare words, when one con- 
siders that in 1940 not a single pound 
of aluminum was being produced in 
Washington; yet today the State of 
Washington produces half the pig alu- 
minum produced in the United States, 
all under free enterprise? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is certainly a 
very startling instance of the develop- 
ment of a great industry as a result of 
public power programs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
as a result of our winning the fight for 
the building of the Hungry Horse Dam, 
in which the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana played an important part, together 
with his colleague, the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], who 
was then a Member of the House, Mon- 
tana is now getting new industries 
which it did not have before; first, the 
big aluminum plant at Kalispell, and 
then the new chemical plant of the Ana- 
conda Copper Co.? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That has been one of the most 
remarkable developments I have ever 
witnessed. Prior to 1940, Montana had 
a dwindling population. It had lost 
population. There were fewer people 
in Montana in 1940 than there were 30 
years before, because there was no es- 


‘tablished industry to provide job oppor- 


tunities for the young people who were 
graduating from our schools. Therefore, 
they were moving out of the State and 
hunting positions in other sections of 
the Nation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Could we not quite 
accurately say that when we have placed 
one of the so-called socialistic generators 
on the line in the powerhouse at one of 
the socialistic dams, we have placed a 
private payroll on the line? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. I 
think that undoubtedly the program of 
developing multipurpose dams and of 
supplying electricity for industry in our 
section of the country has been one of 
our greatest accomplishments, 
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I am not critical of the private power 
industry out there. I think it is begin- 
ning to realize the wisdom of the public 
program. It enters into contracts with 
Mr. Raver, the Administrator of the Bon- 
neville Administration, and I understand 
that the industry newspapers gave great 
_ credit to the Bonneville Administration 
for its wonderful accomplishments. So 
I think we are witnessing a sort of grad- 
ual overcoming of the opposition of some 
of the utilities to the public projects, 
which are valuable to the country, and 
from which they receive value. 

Mr.. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the senior 
Senator from Montana think it a pecul- 
iar kind of socialism when one considers 
that these great public undertakings, the 
multipurpose dams, and so forth—have 
brought such a tremendous amount of 
new private enterprise to the Pacific 
Northwest? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the senior 
Senator from Montana feel that there 
is room in this country for both public 
and private power companies to operate 
in the distribution of power? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
most of the great private utilities in the 
Pacific Northwest receive a substantial 
amount of the power which they distrib- 
ute to their customers from these great 
Federal undertakings—and, I may add, 
they receive it at a low cost—which gives 
to them an added profit? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 
These projects could not have been built 
by private industry. Nevertheless, when 
they are constructed and placed in oper- 
ation, private industry receives a great 
benefit from them. It receives power at 
a price for which private industry could 
not produce it if it were compelled to 
produce power. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
many of the opponents of these great 
Federal projects have attempted to cre- 
ate the impression that the Federal 
Government is trying to nationalize the 
private power industry? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. There is an 
attempt to do that, but I think it is recog- 
nized that public power production in 
the country is insignificant compared 


with the production of power generally - 


by private utilities. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PAYNE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
there is not necessarily any direct rela- 
tionship between the construction of 
Federal power projects and the taking 
over of private facilities by local munici- 
palities or public bodies? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not.a fact that 
the only State in the Union where there 
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is not a single private power utility is 


the State of Nebraska, where, at the time- 


they were taken over, there was not a 
single Federal power-generating facility? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a bit ridic- 
ulous, therefore, to try to say that the 
Federal Government is trying to na- 
tionalize the power industry in this 
country when, as a matter of fact, the 
areas in which private utilities have had 
trouble have been those sections of the 
country where the grassroots of America 
became fed up with some of their prac- 
tices—in many cases practices which 
were corrupt indeed? Is not that a 
fact? 

Mr, MURRAY. I think there is a 
great deal of merit in what the Sen- 
ator is saying. Of course, we have not 
had such battles in Montana to the ex- 
tent that they have occurred in other 
sections-of the Nation. Our fight there 
for public power was successful, and 
since that time I think there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of the 
local private utilities to cooperate. Iam 
not critical of the Montana Power Co. 
at all. I think we can get along in our 
State, recognizing the need for these 
public power plants, and at the same 
time giving the private utilities an op- 
portunity to expand as a result of being 
able to furnish them with low-cost 
power which they could not produce 
themselves. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
the Montana Power Co. has been a pretty 
well-managed utility? 

Mr. MURRAY. Thatis correct. The 
president of the Montana Power Co. now 
is John Corette, who appeared before the 
committee a short time ago and told the 
committee that he was raised in my 
backyard in Butte. Since that time our 
paths have diverted a little, but at the 
same time we are very great friends, and 
I appreciate the sound wisdom of Mr. 
Corette in his policies in Montana. He 
is accomplishing a great deal for our 
State. There is no fight in progress in 
our State. I think we get along very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the senior 
Senator from Montana feel that divers- 
ity—that is, public and private owner- 
ship in the field of distribution of 
power—is a good and healthy thing for 
the American economy, when one con- 
siders that in dealing with this problem 
we are not dealing with two private en- 
terprises as such, because the very heart 
of private enterprise is a supposition of 
competition, On the contrary we are 
dealing with monopoly. The only way 
we can make a demonstration of com- 
petition is to have a yardstick of private 
distribution on the one hand, and pub- 
lic distribution on the other, with the 
two operating in the same community, 
and providing the kind of competitive 
spirit, through the yardstick device, 
which will give to the American con- 
sumer a better product. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think that is a very 
good illustration. 

Mr. JACKSON, Is it not a fact that 
it would be a bad thing for the Ameri- 
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can economy to have all of any. one 
thing? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. I think 
it is better to have private industry in 
the field, generally. 

-Mr. JACKSON. Private utilities, 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

MULTIPLE PURPOSE PROJECTS REPAYMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana if he understands how the first 
large project in the West was constructed 
and paid for, and how the power was 
distributed. I refer to Hoover Dam, then 
Boulder Dam of course. 

the Senator 


Mr. MURRAY. Does 
mean how it was paid for? 

Mr. MALONE. How the power was 
sold, the price fixed, and repayment pro- 
vided. ` 

Mr. MURRAY. The project was built 
by public funds, but it was paid for by 
the sale of the power. The power was 
sold to big private utilities as well as 
small ones, and to all concerned. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield; does the 
Senator from Montana understand that 
under the customer-preference clause, 
municipalities, States, and public organi- 
zations were given preference by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, in accordance with 
the customer-preference clause in the 
basic law? Certain customers were en- 
titled to and received first preference. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
under the Boulder Project Act the city 
of Los Angeles received a portion of the 
power and Southern California Edison 
received the other portion of the power? 
So the sale of the power from the dam 
over a period of 40 or 50 years was limit- 
ed to those two distributors, precluding 
a customers from entering the mar- 

et. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana further yield? I 
think I can furnish some information in 
that regard. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not think it in- 
terfered with the preference rights of 
the farmers or municipalities, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
the output of the dam was entirely dis- 
tributed between the two customers, so 
that it foreclosed for the future any new 
municipal plants that might come in, or 
new private utilities that might enter 
the field; thus resulting in a sort of 
closed-shop arrangement on the distri- 
bution of power? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MURRAY, $I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I believe the RECORD 
should be kept straight. It was not con- 
fined to those two customers, the city 
of Los Angeles and the Southern Cali- 
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fornia Edison Co., at all. If the Senator 
will yield, I should like to ask him a ques- 
tion. As a basis for a question as to the 
propriety of the course of action by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the power was 
offered for sale to preference customers 
first. 

They were the Bureau of Power and 
Light of Los Angeles, the southern Cali- 
fornia cities; and the States of Arizona 
and Nevada were given a withdrawal 
preference, under which they could with- 
draw up to a total of approximately 36 
percent of the firm power generated at 
Hoover—then Boulder—Dam at any 
time during the 50-year amortization 
period. 

The junior Senator from Nevada was 
State Engineer of Nevada at the time, 
and Colorado River Commissioner, and 
takes credit for putting the clause pro- 
viding for such withdrawal into the 
agreement. 

The remaining power after the “pref- 
erence customers” were satisfied was 
allotted to private companies. Nevada 
and Arizona were allocated 36 percent 
that could be withdrawn at any time over 
the 50-year amortization period. We 
can let the power revert without preju- 
dice and secure it again, at cost at the 
switchboard, under certain specified con- 
ditions of withdrawal. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana whether he agrees with the 
principle utilized on the Hoover—then 
Boulder—Dam project of underwriting 
the cost of the project through the sale 
of power over a definite amortization 
period, before we could start construc- 
tion? Does the Senator agree that with 
the customer-preference clause freely 
operating as it did in this case that it is 
a fair and reasonable method to con- 
struct a project? 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, I am not in 
favor of establishing the principle that 
we must firm have customers for the 
power who will underwrite the cost of the 
project. Such a policy would have 
stopped the Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and Hungry Horse projects. I am, of 
course, in favor of the preference clause 
in all power acts. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further I should like 
to ask him another question, 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the 
Senator from Montana that future proj- 
ects, like the projects at Bridge Canyon, 
with respect to which the Senator from 
Nevada has introduced a bill, would have 
to be constructed in the same manner. 
The power would be sold—with due exer- 
cise of the “customer preference” clause 
of the reclamation law to repay the cost 
with interest. Future customers, under 
municipalities, foreseeing their need, 
would operate under the “customer 
preference clause” and contract for the 
amount needed. The same principle 
under which the Southern California 
cities, the bureaus of power and light, 
and the States of Arizona and Nevada 
withdrew Hoover Dam power. 

The States of Arizona and Nevada 
were also afforded revenue from the 
Hoover Dam project in lieu of taxes. 

We disposed of the power at the 
switchboard to the preference customers, 
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and then to the private companies, 
whoever they may be, but we underwrote 
the cost to the Government—that was a 
provision of the law—before starting 
the project the cost must be underwrit- 
ten through the sale of power and water. 
It seems to me to be a very satisfactory 
way of constructing a Federal multiple- 
purpose project. 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, if it turns out 
to be a satisfactory arrangement, as long 
as the preference customers are able to 
get the full amount they needed, it would 
seem to me that I could not find criticism 
with letting the utilities have what was 
left over. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. - 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada knows that one the criti- 
cisms directed to those of us like the 
junior Senator from Nevada who would 
like to see the Government continue to 
lend its credit to the construction of 
multipurpose projects, which otherwise 
could never be constructed, at least to 
the size that is necessary, is that the 
taxpayers are not repaid. 

Of course, power companies wanted to 
construct a low dam at the site of Boulder 
Dam—now Hoover Dam—but not a dam 
high enough to provide for flood control, 
silt control, and for irrigation and do- 
mestic water, and of course power to 
pay for the project. By the Government 
lending its credit, however, and the 
users of the power and water underwrit- 
ing the cost, the whole project proved 
feasible and the maximum public benefit 
was served. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. But it would 
have been feasible whether it was un- 
derwritten or not. Just as in the case of 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and Hungry 
Horse. 

Mr. MALONE. Ishould like to ask the 
senior Senator from Montana if he would 
not agree that that would be a feasible 
method of constructing the Bridge Can- 
yon project on the same river—the Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, I do not know 
about that. 

Mr.MALONE. On the Colorado River. 
May I finish my question? A bill intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada would, through the sale of power, 
underwrite the entire cost of the project 
before we started construction—as in the 
case of Hoover Dam. The States, mu- 
nicipalities, and other public bodies 
would be treated alike in the allocation 
of the power under the customer pref- 
erence clause. The remainder then 
could be sold to private companies. I 
will ask the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana if he does not think that method 
would preclude criticism of unwisely in- 
vesting taxpayer money? 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, I do not see the 
necessity of tying up power in advance 
for these private utilities. It seems to 
me that there has been a constant 
shortage of power in this country, and 
as these dams are constructed we never 
catch up with the demand. So it seems 
to me that we should not tie up the 
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power at the dam site and turn it over. 
If necessary, we should be entitled to 
carry the power inland in order to serve 
the preferred customers who would like 
to participate. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say, as a basis 
for the next question to the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana, that the junior 
Senators from the State of Arizona and 
Nevada discussed the matter only this 
morning, and they agreed that the two 
States could utilize all the power that 
could be produced by Bridge Canyon 
Dam and power plants. So there is every 
reason to expect, if we authorized the 
project, subject to underwriting the cost 
through the sale of power, that most 
of the power would be withdrawn under 
the preference-customer clause of the 
Bureau of Reclamation before construc- 
tion of the dam was begun. I think the 
senior Senator from Montana will agree 
that that would be a very fair way to 
do it—without risk to the taxpayers’ 
money—it would all be repaid with in- 
terest. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; if the preferred 
customers have an opportunity to get 
what their requirements would be. But 
there is never any need to underwrite 
the cost of these projects through con- 
tracts for sake of power in advance. 
There will always be a shortage of power 
and any project that will produce power 
is feasible and will reimburse the tax- 
payers and produce new taxable values, 

Mr. MALONE. The preferred cus- 
tomers would have the first opportunity, 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. Would the Senator 
from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. On the Colorado 
River, to lay a basis for the next ques- 
tion, we had the Boulder—now Hoover— 
Dam—then the Davis Dam 50 miles be- 
low on the Colorado River. There the 
customer-preference clause was again 
exercised, and my State of Nevada with- 
drew one-fourth of the power to be used 
within our State. Arizona was allotted 
her share. 

I point out to the senior Senator from 
Montana, as a basis for the next ques- 
tion, that by conducting the affairs of 
the Government on a business-like basis, 
by first taking care of the “preference 
customers” in every case and under- 
writing the cost through the sale of 
power before the project is built, we 
avert any legitimate criticism. We be- 
lieve that the multiple-purpose projects 
for flood control, silt control, irrigation, 
and regulatory purposes can only be con- 
structed by the Government lending its 
credit for the purpose. Therefore does 
not the senior Senator from Montana 
believe that we remove any just criticism 
by assuring the repayment of the cost 
before the money is expended? 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. MALONE. We want to remove 
any just criticism. R 

Mr. MURRAY. Ofcourse that is true; 
we would like to get away from any 
criticism of that kind. But it seems to 
me we should not be so anxious to get 
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away from criticism that we would turn 
over the power to private monopolies, 
when there is a possibility of taking the 
power further inland and finding smaller 
customers, such as municipalities and 
others, that would like to get some part 
of the product of the plant built by the 
taxpayers and would like to get it at low 
prices, Under your formula the big 
power projects in the Northwest would 
never have been built. 

Mr. MALONE. I have much sym- 
pathy with the purposes the Senator 
from Montana has in mind. 

I should like to ask a further ques- 
tion, if he will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The small customers 
are not sidetracked in the State of 
Nevada. In other word, we now have 
new electrochemical and electrometal- 
lurgical industries there utilizing their 
allotment of power and the regular city 
and county customers are served. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Nevada asking a question? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam laying the foun- 
dation for a question, if the Chair please. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object to 
that. Under the rule, when a Senator 
is yielded to, to ask a question, it is not 
proper for him to lay a foundation for 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, when a Senator is yielded to, 
to ask a question, he is confined to asking 
a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to conform with the wishes of 
the majority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. No doubt the Senator 
from Nevada can phrase his questions 
properly, and thus can comply with the 
rule. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Ohio 
may be irritated at some explanations. 
But they are necessary. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am not 
irritated; I am merely pointing out that 
the Senator from Nevada is violating 
the rule. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from Montana has yielded to 
the Senator from Nevada for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. At this time I should 
like to ask a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
yielded to the Senator from Nevada, 
who wished to ask a question. He is 
now in the midst of laying the founda- 
tion for his question. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I ask the senior 
Senator from Montana whether he 
agrees with the general policy followed 
at Boulder Dam, now Hoover Dam, and 
with the policy which I have suggested 
in the case of the Bridge Canyon Dam— 
as I have outlined that policy for repay- 
ment of the cost of construction of the 
Bridge Canyon Dam; and I ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana if he agrees with the 
policy the Bureau of Reclamation fol- 
lowed in the case of Davis Dam, which 
is located between Arizona and Nevada 
of “customer preference” withdrawal. 
Does the Senator from Montana agree 
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with the policy that we can underwrite 
these projects by the sale of power and 
water and can allow the “customer pref- 
erence” clause to operate freely? 

Mr. MURRAY. That would be very 
desirable, it seems to me, if we could 
build the dam and could allow the pref- 
erence customers to have full access to 
the power from the dam, provided they 
were able to have access to it. Some- 
times they are not able to have access 
to it. For instance, in Montana we had 
to provide transmission lines in order 
to give the preference customers an 0p- 
portunity to obtain the power. 

Iam not familiar with the Davis Dam. 

I am familiar with the problems con- 
nected with our efforts to develop the 
Hungry Horse Dam,in Montana. There 
we needed to bring a transmission line 
from the dam down to Butte, and we 
needed to bring another transmission 
line from Havre to Shelby, in connection 
with Fort Peck power. That is the only 
way we could do any good with the 
power, for the people of the State. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then does the Sena- 
tor from Montana agree with the power 
companies’ principle of urging in their 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees that they be allowed to utilize their 
transmission lines and facilities to de- 
liver public power to the areas for which 
it is contracted and then refusing to 
transmit such power after showing that 
public construction of transmission lines 
is unnecessary—let us say to a prefer- 
ence customer, as in the case of Nevada, 
which, through its Colorado River Com- 
mission, contracted for 33,000 kilowatts 
of power from Shasta Dam—the Cali- 
fornia power companies refusing to 
transmit the power? It indicates re- 
fusal to transmit Nevada's power to the 
place of use, although they have hereto- 
fore testified before the congressional 
power commission committees that they 
would do the job under such circum- 
stances. They have even caused a State 
law to be passed in California prohibit- 
ing California power companies from 
transmitting such power and prohibiting 
power generated at Shasta Dam—the 
Central Valley project—from leaving the 
State. 

The California Railroad Commission 
has also passed a resolution refusing the 
the right of California companies to 
transmit power out of the State. Does 
the Senator from Montana approve of 
the California power companies’ action 
of testifying before congressional com- 
mittees that they will deliver the Federal 
power where it belongs, where the con- 
tract says it must be delivered and then 
through devious methods prevent the 
power from being taken where it be- 
longs? 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, I would not 
approve of a system that would use sub- 
terfuge to prevent .the working of the 
program in the way it was laid out to 
work. It seems to me that the only way 
to proceed is to provide for transmis- 
sion lines to carry the power from the 
dam, so as to give the smaller customers 
an opportunity, ~ ‘ 
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~ Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then in the case of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of San Fran- 
cisco—which company delivers power as 
far south as Bakersfield, from Shasta 
Dam, and as far as the State line between 
California and Nevada, to the private 
power companies in Nevada at this 
time—would the Senator from Montana 
approve of action by that company in 
refusing to transmit to the State line 
power that has been contracted for, by 
the Colorado River Commission of Ne- 
vada through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, under the customer-preference pro- 
vision of the Bureau of Reclamation Act? 

The company has indicated refusal to 
do just that, and such refusal is directed 
to prevent the contract between the Col- 
orado River Commission of Nevada—a 
public body representing the State— 
from being put into effect. I ask the 
Senator whether he approves that ac- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY. Does my colleague 
mean to say that the private power in- 
terests refused to carry the power across 
the State line? 

Mr. MALONE. They indicate refusal 
to carry it to the State line, whereas now 
they are transmitting power to the same 
area, but the indicated refusal refers to 
power contracted for by a Nevada public 
body, the Colorado River Commission 
of Nevada, through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. I refer to power from Shasta 
Dam. 

Mr. MURRAY. That would seem to 
me to be a very unfair thing. It seems 
to me they should carry the power to a 
point where it could be used by customers 
that had agreed to take it and were 
willing to pay for it. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Montana refer to preference customers? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; preference cus- 
tomers, 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from 
Montana is familiar with the fact, is he 
not, that before the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and before 
other Senate committees, the private 
power companies, including the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and the Southern 
California Edison Co. of California, have 
testified that they will transmit the Fed- 
eral power wherever they have the trans- 
mission lines, so as to deliver federally 
owned power where it belongs, under a 
contract with a preference customer? 
Is the Senator from Montana familiar 
with that? 

Mr. MURRAY. But upon what rates? 
How about the rates? It seems to me 
that the rates are an important item. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, the rates 
are standard for wheeling and are 
mutually agreed upon in each case. But 
the point is that they have indicated re- 
fusal to transmit such power after they 
have agreed, in their testimony, to do it. 

Mr. MURRAY. They now refuse to 
transmit power? 

Mr. MALONE. They indicate re- 
fusal; yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not approve of 
anything that would be unfair. I be- 


` lieve in carrying out all agreements, 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Montana think the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], should be 
complimented for his good nature, his 
patience, and his cooperation during the 
debate today? 

Mr. MURRAY. I certainly agree. I 
think my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, will also agree. I 
have very high respect for the Senator 
from Nevada, of course. He sits on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with me, and I find that he is very 
cooperative. I have great respect for 
his judgment on many things. I was a 
little bit alarmed this afternoon, though, 
lest he be letting me in on some kind of 
a complicated problem that I might mis- 
understand. But I think he has always 
been fair, and I have a very kind regard 
for him. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MURRAY, I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should merely like to 
ask the Senator one final question, to 
clear up the situation. I am sorry if 
the Senator may have misunderstood the 
question in the first instance. If the 
private power companies testified before 
congressional committees—which they 
have so testified—that wherever Federal 
power is sold, wherever such power is to 
be delivered, that they will deliver it 
wherever they have existing transmis- 
sion lines, and by that method have pre- 
vented construction of Government 
transmission lines, and then when the 
occasion arises refuse such transmission 
service to defeat contracts with “prefer- 
ence customers” being consummated, 
is that a fair way of doing business? 

Mr. MURRAY. That does not seem 
to me to be a fair way of doing business. 
If they agree, they should carry out the 
agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then would the senior 
Senator from Montana agree with the 
junior Senator from Nevada that when 
a situation such as the one described is 
brought about, it is a subterfuge, and 
the Congress of the United States should 
then. take a hand to make arrangements 
for delivering the power wherever the 
contract with the preference customer 
called for it? 

Mr. MURRAY. That would seem to 
be a just and reasonable proposal 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, how much 
time does the Senator from Montana 
think he will require to ‘complete his 
remarks? 

Mr. MURRAY, I could complete them 
by 4 o'clock. 

Mr. TAFT. I may say that any time 


the Senator desires to conclude, it will . 


be perfectly agreeable to me, and as 
soon as he concludes, I shall move that 
the Senate take a recess, 
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Mr. MURRAY. I think I can finish 
perhaps within 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. I would not like to stay 
through the night. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the senior 
Senator from Montana think that the 
proposition of selling power from a dam 
prior to the construction of the project 
would not necessarily be in the public 
interest, in that it would preclude mu- 
nicipalities and public bodies that might 
come into being in the future from get- 
ting an opportunity to buy the power? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. And not merely pub- 
lic bodies and cooperatives, but would it 
not also preclude other private utilities 
that might come into being over a period 
of, say, 50 years? 

Mr. MURRAY. The question answers 
itself. Obviously, if all the power is sold 
in advance, then the plant would not be 
in a position to supply new preferred cus- 
tomers who might come along, and who 
might require the power, such as mu- 
nicipalities and rural electric coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. JACKSON. Public and private? 

Mr. MURRAY. Public and private. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the Senator 
think that such an arrangement is more 
in keeping with a statie economy rather 
than a free and expanding economy 
which would from time to time make it 
necessary to have additional power to 
assist private enterprise, new industries, 
new plants, and so on? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. President, I will proceed with my 
remarks, and I hope I will not be inter- 
rupted any more this evening, because I 
should like to complete what I have to 
say. I have no desire to remain here all 
night. If I should offend the majority 
leader, he might keep me on the floor 
until 1 o’clock in the morning, so I am 
going to try to keep on good terms 
with him, 

Mr. President, we are not attacking the 
Republican Party nor the Republican 
administration. We are trying to support 
the President. It seems clear that the 
President was induced to endorse this 
giveaway proposal without having the 
benefit of full knowledge of all its effects 
and consequences. At one time before 
his nomination General Eisenhower was 
quoted in the press as stating that he 
had not known of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana cases, and I am sure that 
he would not advocate anything that 
would nullify the action of the Supreme 
Court. Thereafter terrific political pres- 
sure was brought to bear on General 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party 
by partisan politicians, mainly repre- 
senting reactionary interests, and the 
National Republican Party was pressured 
into endorsing the so-called tidelands 
legislation. 

We think an investigation should be 
made of the background of this give- 
away legislation and the incomplete and 
misleading information upon which the 
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Republican Party has acted in support- 
ing this measure, 

Mr. President, during the 82d Con- 
gress, the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] 
conducted an extremely important series 
of hearings on the subject of ethics in 
Government. The report which his 
subcommittee issued as a result of these 
hearings is one of the classics in the his- 
tory of Senate reports. In this report, 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
quoted an old English verse, which I 
should like to repeat at this time: 


The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


Mr. President, the unknown author of 
these memorable lines was not only a 
great poet, but a discerning analyst of 
the society of his day. 

Mr. President, if we are men instead 
of geese, we shall not let them get away 
with this. We shall refuse to sanction 
this preposterous giveaway and shall in- 
stead adopt the amendments that are 
needed to preserve the offshore oil lands 
as part of the public domain and to ded- 
icate the revenues therefrom to the pay- 
ment of the national debt and to the 
improvement of education in each of our 
48 States. 

Mr. President, upon request of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, Bul- 
letin No. 249 of the National Popular 
Government League, entitled “Why the 
Power Joker in the Tidelands Oil Bill?” 
by Judson King, director. Mr. King has 
been in the forefront of the battle for 
the people’s interests and the conser- 
vation of our natural resources for over 
50 years. Today, at the age of 81, he 
is still fighting valiantly and effectively 
with those of us who are trying to pre- 
serve for the people the many real gains 
that have been accomplished during and 
since the days of Theodore Roosevelt, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY THE POWER JOKER IN THE TIDELANDS OM, 
BuL?—To DELAY CONSTRUCTION OF MULTI- 
PURPOSE DaMs? 

(By Judson King, director) 

Question: “Have the engineers and other 
experts in the Eisenhower administration de- 
veloped a method of building a dam across 
a river without allowing it to touch the river 
bed?”" 

Begging your pardon—this it not a lame 
attempt at being facetious. The question 
is being propounded in effect by Senators 
Murray, Doucias, HEL and other progres- 
sives in the Senate debate over the notorious 
tidelands oil bill, in progress as this is writ- 
ten. 

There is a joker in that bill, passed by 
the House on April 1, which plainly prohibits 
the Government from building multipur- 
pose dams without the consent of the States. 
Able attorneys declare that if retained by 
the Senate or in the conference committee 
report, as seems likely, the legal base will be 
laid for a case to be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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That is exactly what power companies and 
investment bankers would like. Whenever 
the Government started to build a dam the 
joker would enable them to bring an in- 
junction on the ground that it violated the 
rights of a State—a delay of 2 or 3 years or 
more would elapse before the Supreme Court 
could decide. Meantime our whole program 
of multiple-purpose development could be 
halted and put in jeopardy. 


OCEAN SHORE LANDS: BUT RIVERS AND LAKES 
ALSO 


Within 2 hours after the House by a vote 
of 285 to 108 had passed the tidelands oil 
bill the Senate began debate on its bill cov- 
ering the same subject. They were identical 
as introduced. The title of the Senate Sub- 
merged Lands Act reads: 

“To confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and waters, 
and to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources.” 

Now then, “navigable waters” includes 
rivers and lakes of the entire United States. 
For example, such a control of rivers to the 
States would mean that Congress could not 
authorize the Reclamation Service or Army 
engineers to build dams without their con- 
sent. 

“Oh no,” exclaim the sponsors, “Section 3 
(b) of the bill (S. J. Res. 13) provides that 
the United States retains its rights in such 
matters and the bill shall not “be construed 
as the release or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States arising under the Con- 
stitution or authority of Congress to regu- 
late or improve navigation, or to provide for 
flood control or the production of power” 
(p. 16). Furthermore, this is repeated in 
section 6 (a) which reads in full text: 

“Sec.6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the constitu- 
tional purposes of commerce, navigation, na- 
tional defense, and international affairs, all 
of which shall be paramount to but shall 
not be deemed to include proprietary rights 
of ownership, or the rights of management, 
leasing, use and development of the lands 
and natural resources which are specifically 
recognized, confirmed, established, and 
vested in and assigned to the respective 
States and others by section 3 of this joint 
resolution, 


THE CONTRADICTION WHICH IS THE JOKER 


Reading carefully all goes well to the mid- 
dle of the paragraph when we encounter a 
surprising, unnamed proviso which I have 
underscored. I entreat your patience with 
quoting so much legal language. You will 
not believe me if I do not. Anyhow, this is 
not a mystery or a detective story—but per- 
haps it is, of a sort. Keen attorneys fa- 
miliar with water laws and court decisions 
have spotted in this verbiage the words 
“but” and “use.” They hold that this pro- 
viso denies to Uncle Sam in the text what is 
given him in the title. 

His powers are retained but he cannot 
build a dam without the permission of the 
States, and he cannot have fiood control, 
navigation, and power without building 
dams, 

WHY Is IT THERE? 


The question arises, if it is not an unin- 
tentional faux pas, why is it there? Why did 
it get by the House unchallenged and why 
is its retention being defended in the Senate 
so vigorously? (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for April 1, pp. 2618-2620; and for April 2, 
pp. 2699-2701). It is all very strange. One 
would think it a simple matter to strike out 
that “but” proviso or clarify it and undoubt- 
edly a motion to that effect will be made. 
If so, and it passes, the bill will then go of 
necessity to a conference committee and the 
real test will come, 
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This bill includes minerals and all other 
natural resources. All students of American 
history are aware of how profoundly our 
economic system can be affected by judicial 
interpretation of a few apparently harmless 
or ambiguous words in a law or constitution, 
Did you never hear wise old lawyers smilingly 
remark of a court finding, especially a split 
decision, “They had the last guess”? 


HELLS CANYON AND THE JOKER 


Take a red-hot example. The Government 
has completed plans for harnessing Snake 
River as a part of the Columbia River sys- 
tem, including Hells Canyon Dam, This 
high dam, comparable to the Hoover and 
Grand Coulee Dams, is critically needed for 
flood control and power to end the shortage. 
But money for it has not yet been appro- 
priated. 

Meantime the Idaho Power Co. has applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for a li- 
cense to build a low dam on the Hells Canyon 
site. The FPC is holding hearings right now. 

Now, under the recent Roanoke Rapids 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
FPC has legal authority to grant the com- 
pany a license, despite the protest of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

But even if FPC refuses to grant the Idaho 
Power Co. its license the company could 
still stop construction by starting liti- 
gation under this joker in the tidelands bill. 
This Roanoke Rapids decision requires our 
attention because of its far-reaching effects. 
Also, because it shows the consequences of 
permitting outright jokers or indefinite, un- 
clear provisions to creep into lawmaking. 


THE ROANOKE RAPIDS DECISION OF MARCH 16, 
1953 


The Roanoke River is a turbulent stream 
which rises in the mountains in western 
Virginia, It flows southeasterly for 410 miles 
through Virginia and North Carolina into 
Albemarle Sound. Flood damages are esti- 
mated at over $500,000 annually. After a 
catastrophic flood in 1940 which aroused the 
populace, the Government directed the Army 
engineers to make a survey. The corps came 
up with a multipurpose comprehensive 
plan for 11 dams. This plan as a single proj- 
ect was estimated to cost $124 million. 

Money was later appropriated for, and con- 
struction started on, two reservoirs in Vir- 
ginia, named Buggs Island and Philpott, now 
both practically completed, in 1953, at a cost 
of $100,400,000. 

Although approved money was not yet ap- 
propriated to build the only really big power 
dam of the system located at Roanoke Rap- 
ids, in North Carolina, a few miles down- 
stream and dependent on Buggs Island and 
Philpott for a steady water supply to spin 
its turbines, 

ENTER VEPCO 


The Virginia Electric & Power Co. (VEPCO) 
applied to the Federal Power Commission 
(FPC herein) in 1929 for a license to develop 
Roanoke Rapids but withdrew its applica- 
tion in 1935. But on October 6, 1948, with 
Buggs Island under construction, it renewed 
its application and the Power Commission 
assumed jurisdiction and set the case for 
hearings. 

Whereat Secretary Chapman intervened on 
the grounds that the Interior Department by 
law had charge of marketing power at such 
dams under the Flood Control Act, and FPC 
had no right to grant a private license since 
Congress had staked out the whole river 
basin for unified public development. 

A strenuous conflict ensued but on January 
26 1951, FPC granted VEPCO its license. Now 
note that the license was approved by the 
Chief of Engineers, General Pick, coauthor of 
the famous Missouri Pick-Sloan plan. The 
case was carried up to the United States Su- 
preme Court and on March 16, 1953, FPC was 
sustained by a vote of 6 to 3 and VEPCO got 
the site. (Consult Government's brief, Greg- 
ory Hankin, counsel, Nos. 28 and 29, October 
10, 1952. Justice Frankfurter wrote and de- 
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livered the majority opinion of the Court for 
himself and Justices Reed, Jackson, Clark, 
Burton, and Minton. Justice Douglas wrote 
the dissenting opinion concurred in by Chief 
Justice Vinson and Justice Black.) 


DOES THE CONGRESS “AUTHORIZE” WHEN IT 
“APPROVES?” 


Before the Commission and the Court, FPC 
and VEPCO lawyers argued that when a com- 
prehensive plan for harnessing an entire river 
basin was “approved” by Congress it merely 
meant that the project “shall be held in high 
regard,” or “shall be well thought of”; hence 
the Power Commission had jurisdiction over 
the Roanoke Rapids dam site until Congress 
by an appropriation authorized the construc- 
tion. The FPC and the Army engineers 
adopted this view. 

The Interior Department attorneys main- 
tained that when Congress approved a com- 
prehensive plan for a region it ordered con- 
struction “as a single package” and this ac- 
tion foreclosed granting licenses to private 
companies in the region. 


VIRGINIA REA CO-OPS TAKE A HAND 


The 17 REA cooperatives of Virginia with 
85,000 members have an association. The of- 
ficials intervened along with Interior because 
the co-ops buy most of their wholesale sup- 
ply from VEPCO and they expected and need- 
ed a cheaper supply from Roanoke Rapids if 
built by the Government. Half a million 
dollars annually was at stake as we shall 
see later. 


THE MAJORITY OPINION: “THE POWER COMMIS- 
SION’S ORDER MUST STAND” 


The lower courts held with the Commission 
and, as above stated, the Supreme Court af- 
firmed. The 6 Justices affirming confined 
themselves to the legal aspects of the case 
and did not discuss its merits or the finan- 
cial and other results flowing therefrom. 
Justice Frankfurter read “We are simply 
asked to decide whether Congress has with- 
drawn the power to decide this question from 
the Commission. To conclude that Congress 
has done so by approving a general plan for 
development that may be, and in this case 
was, a plan for long-term development, would 
be to contract, by a tenuous chain of in- 
ferences, the broad standing powers of the 
Commission.” $ 

The Army engineers had testified that al- 
though their original plan contemplated 
Government construction of the Roanoke 
Rapids Dam it would be all right with them 
if VEPCO built it. The Justice notes this 
and we read “As the report of the Corps of 
Engineers does not clearly recommend that 
all projects be constructed by the United 
States the Commission’s concurrence in that 
report cannot provide a basis for invoking 
the provision of section 7 (b) of the Federal 
Power Act” (decision, pp. 16 and 19). 


THE MINORITY OPINION: “AN UNCONSCIONABLE 
APPROPRIATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN” 


Justice Douglas, with Chief Justice Vinson 
and Justice Black, dissented and sharply. 
They pointed out the bad effects of the deci- 
sion on river control, took cognizance of fis- 
cal effects and the change affected in the 
Nation's waterpower policy built up during 
the last half century as respects this case. 

They held that the alleged difference be- 
tween “approved” and “authorized” was “an 
invented distinction.” I quote: 

“The Congress undertook to authorize spe- 
cific projects under the plan, plainly sug- 
gesting that these were public projects whose 
authorization was in no way dependent on 
Commission action * * * the interpreta- 
tions placed on the act by the Army Corps 
of Engineers are entitled to no weight * * * 
it is not charged with the responsibility of 
deciding issues of policies. 

“The true character of this raid on the 
public domain is seen when Roanoke Rapids 
is viewed in relation to the other projects 
in the comprehensive plan. Roanoke Rapids 
is the farthest downstream of the 11 units 
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of the plan. Upstream from Roanoke Rapids 
is Buggs Island. * * * Roanoke Rapids is 
indeed the powerhouse of the Buggs Island 
Reservoir * * * (which) contributes 70 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours to the Roanoke Rapids 
project. This is on-peak energy, firm energy 
made dependable by the storage in the Buggs 
Island Reservoir. There is evidence that 
this energy will have a value in excess of 
$700,000 a year. 

“That $700,000 of value ts created by the 
taxpayers of this country. Though it derives 
from the investment of Federal funds, it will 
now be appropriated by private power groups 
for their own benefit. The master plan now 
becomes clear: the Federal Government will 
put up the auxiliary units—the unprofitable 
ones; and the private power interests will 
take the plums—the choice ones. 

“There is not a word in the act which 
allows such an unconscionable appropriation 
of the public domain by private interests. 
To infer that Congress sanctioned such a 
scheme is to assume it was utterly reckless 
with the public domain. I would assume 
that Congress was a faithful trustee, that 
what it approved as public-works projects it 
dedicated to the good of all the people” 


(p. 6). 
THE VALUE OF THE POWER 


The $700,000 figure refers only to the con- 
version of off-peak to on-peak power esti- 
mated incidentally, by the FPC to be worth 
only $250,000 which the Justice points out is 
“indubitably a plain error.” But Interior ex- 
perts estimate the total net benefits from this 
Government dam to be in excess of $1,500,000 
yearly. 

Note sharply that the litigants are dealing 
with wholesale power only. So let us look at, 
the problem from the consumers’ viewpoint. 
VEPCO legal exhibits reveal that they esti- 
mate the total yearly output of the Roanoke 
Rapids dam with the support of Buggs Island 
to be 309,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
power. 

Sold in Virginia and North Carolina at 
VEPCO's overall average rate of 1.97 mills for 
all classes of service would cost ultimate con- 
sumers around $6,087,000, 

Sold by TVA municipalities at their overall 
average rate of 1.1 mills would cost ultimate 
consumers of all classes $3,399,000. 

A difference of $2;688,000, 

If we assume that one-third of the output, 
or 100 million kilowatt-hours, were sold to 
residential consumers at the current VEPCO 
rate of 2.68 cents per kilowatt-hour, it would 
cost Old Dominion people $2,680,000. 

If sold by TVA municipalities at their cur- 
rent average rate of 1.35 cents, they would 
pay $1,350,000. 

A difference of $1,330,000, 

WHY VIRGINIA FARMERS ARE CONCERNED 


VEPCO, the Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Im fiscal 1952 charged the 17 co-ops serving 
89,000 consumers for their wholesale supply 
an average rate of 9.6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The Santee-Cooper Public Power Adminis- 
tration in South Carolina charged the 23 
REA co-ops serving 113,000 consumers in 
that State 6 mils per kilowatt-hour. 

The TVA, wholesaling to 23 co-ops serving 
261,000 consumers in Tennessee, charged an 
average of 5.1 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The official records from which the above 
is taken also show that in fiscal 1952 (that 
ts, ending June 30) the Virginia REA Asso- 
ciation purchased from VEPCO 155 million 
kilowatt-hours of wholesale power. A little 
figuring discloses that had they enjoyed 
(and that is the word) Santee-Cooper rates 
it would have saved them around $559,000, 

And at TVA rates $698,000. 

This is not small change, however, social- 
istic. It shows why Virginia farmers are 
aroused. Also why the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association under the lead- 
ership of the Honorable Clyde Ellis, its fight- 
ing manager, is concerned. The right of the 
Federal Government to construct dams and 
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power facilities is at stake. A low-cost 
wholesale power rate means the difference 
between life and death for a farmer co-op in 
thin territory. 

WHAT Now? 


It is obvious that it is up to Congress to 
pass a general act defining with precision 
the functions of Interior, the Army engi- 
neers, the Power Commission and other 
agencies involved. This for the purpose of 
removing any perplexities and avoid guess- 
ing on the part of the courts or the agencies, 

Either that or repeat the distinctions and 
“authorization” in every multipurpose bill. 

Justice Frankfurter said “Of course it is 
not for us to intimate a preference between 
private and public construction at this site.” 
Elsewhere he cites the Army engineers. Jus- 
tice Douglas replies that the corps’ inter- 
pretations of law “are entitled to no weight— 
Congress alone makes policy decisions affect- 
ing the public domain.” It is well known 
that since 1910 the corps has shown pref- 
erence for private power at public projects. 

This writer well remembers that in 1926. 
Senator Norris, Republican, Nebraska, and 
Congressman Lister Hill, Democrat, Ala- 
bama, and W. Frank James, Republican, 
Michigan, had to make a sensational protest. 
to prevent the then Federal Power Commis- 
sion, with concurrence of the Army engi- 
neers, from granting licenses to southern 
power companies to build private power dams 
above Muscle Shoals. That was prior to the 
passage of the Norris bill for harnessing the 
Tennessee River which Coolidge pocket- 
vetoed. Furthermore, Senator Hiram John- 
son and Congressman Phil Swing, Republi- 
can, California, had to raise a row to stop the 
Commission from granting licenses on the 
Colorado before the Boulder Dam Act of 1928 
was passed, 

AS TO THE TIDELANDS JOKER 

The thesis of this bulletin seems so pre- 
posterous that I cannot resent any reader's 
firsthand thought that it is the mistaken 
notion of an excited layman. 

The attention of such is called to the mi- 
nority report of the Senate Committee on 
interior and Insular Affairs protesting the 
Submerged Lands Act, entitled “America’s 
Stake in Offshore Oil.” It was presented by 
Senators Murray, Democrat, of Montana, a 
lawyer; Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, 
a lawyer; and ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, insurance business and agriculturist. 
Respecting the provision herein termed a@ 
joker, we read at pages 30 and 31: 

“IX. The giveaway legislation would halt 
the Government's program for the multiple- 
purpose development of the water resources 
in the Nation’s navigable rivers. 

“Subsection (a) of section 6 of this meas- 
ure declares, in effect, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution (art. I, sec. 8, clause 3) 
shall not be deemed to include the right to 
use lands beneath navigable waters. * * * 
Therefore, in declaring that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution shall not hereafter be 
deemed to include the right to use the beds 
of navigable rivers, this measure undertakes 
to reverse the Supreme Court with respect 
to a well-established principle of constitu- 
tional law, and thereby halt the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s multiple-purpose program of wa- 
ter-resources development for navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, and electric power. 
Obviously, that program cannot be carried 
forward unless the Government can use the 
beds of navigable rivers for the dams and 
other structures essential to it.” 

But section 3 (d) states otherwise, and 
there is your lawsuit or lawsuits. But we 
will not know whether or not the joker goes 
into the act until we have the report of the 
House. and Senate conference committee, 
That is the final test. 


ECONOMY IN LAWSUITS 


All taxpayers hail economy crusades. Law- 
sults are costly, especially ones like this 
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Roanoke Rapids case. Therefore, statutes 
should be clear as to meaning since the pub- 
lic pays the bill for both sides in litigation. 
Obviously the taxpayers pay the cost of three 
courts and Government attorneys; and elec- 
tric consumers the cost to the utilities as the 
fees and expenses of their lawyers are charged 
to operating expense. 

It would be a public service if some re- 
search expert would inform us in a typical 
case the cost per day to the Government of 
operating the district court, then on appeal 
the circuit court, and finally the Supreme 
Court. Add the utilities and private inter- 
veners and we would have quite a sum. Add 
the total of all such Federal suits in a single 
year; add the costs of debates in committee 
and on the floor of Congress over nruddy and 
perplexing wordage and the sum would be 
still higher. 

But if we add the cost of such suits in 
the 48 States and include the cost of floods 
due to delayed dam construction including 
Federal and State relief appropriations and 
Red Cross aid to sufferers, I surmise the 
ultimate figure would make quite a dent in 
the national debt. 

Such a study would make a fine thesis 
for a graduate student seeking a doctor of 
philosophy degree to prepare him for a Gov- 
ernment job. Why doesn’t some millionaire 
offer a $5,000 prize for the best thesis on this 
subject? 

PostscripT—Ex-President Herbert Hoover 
on Saturday night in Cleveland, Ohio, made 
an address broadcast by radio to the Nation. 
The heading of the New York Times report 
on Sunday tells the story. It read: 
“HOOVER URGES UNITED STATES LEAVE POWER 

¥IELD—EX-PRESIDENT SAYS STEP WOULD SAVE 

600 MILLION A YEAR AND HALT ‘CREEPING 

SOCIALISM’”* 

Mr. Hoover does not change. He still re- 
echoes misleading private-utility propaganda 
as he has been doing since 1920. The con- 
sumers of Pederal power, whom he always 
ignores as to rates, will smile. Official re- 
ports show that TVA consumers saved $57 
million in fiscal 1952 as against the national 
average rate, and the dams have, since 1936, 
saved the city of Chattanooga alone $67 mil- 
lion in flood damage because of flood control. 

In its 14 years of operation Bonneville 
has saved its users over $265 million. Both of 
them pay taxes and are paying back the in- 
vestment in power plant. Facts which Mr, 
Hoover glossed over. 

The figure of $600 million is not spelled 
out, as usual, but it interested me. In 1926 
a great engineer estimated that if the people 
of the entire United States purchased elec- 
tricity at Ontario Hydro public rates it would 
have saved them $600 million in 1925. 

Tennessee folks seem hostile to selling TVA 
to the utilities. Probably California folks 
would object to selling Hoover Dam. They 
also have saved many millions, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I think 
that concludes my remarks. I want to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished majority leader for his courtesy 
in permitting me to conclude. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a resolution 
which has been forwarded to me by the 
city of Rockford, Ill., protesting against 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Counci Rooms, Crry or Rockrorp—Copry or 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED APRIL 20, 1953 


‘Whereas the tidelands bill has been passed 
in the House of Representatives in Washing- 
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ton and Ís now before the Senate for con-- 


sideration; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has contended 
that the tidelands are public domain belong- 
ing to all peoples; and 

Whereas these rich oilfields are estimated 
to be worth at least $50 billion, and that this 
revenue could be used to expand and finance 
additional school facilities throughout the 
48 States, thereby relieving the taxpayers 
from carrying the whole tax burden of the 
billions of dollars needed within the next 
few years to provide adequate school facili- 
ties for the growing school population: 

Resolved, therefore, that the city council, 
in behalf of the taxpayers of Rockford and 
the Nation, urges and requests Senators 
DIRKSEN and Dovcias to work and vote 
against giving away these valuable oil lands, 
but, instead, to retain the same for Govern- 
ment use so that the royalties from these 
natural resources may be available to help 
the taxpayers finance the expansion of our 
educational facilities throughout the Nation, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to place 
something in the RECORD? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio would withhold his 
motion for a moment, I should like to 
present another unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to do so. I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois for that 


purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point 
five editorials opposing the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, as follows: 
First, from the Madison Capital Times 
of April 20, 1953; second, from the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer of 
April 13, 1953; third, from the Louisville 
Courier of April 11, 1953; and, fourth, 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 10 
and 11, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
r April 20, 1953] 


WHY THE BLACKOUT? 


For 2 weeks the Senate of the United 
States has been engaged in one of the most 
important debates of our time. The ques- 
tion at issue is the disposition of billions 
of dollars worth of oil and other minerals 
lying off the coastal regions of this country. 
This is the debate over the so-called tide- 
lands oil grab. 

Why has there been no news coverage in 
Washington of this important debate? Why 
has there been a black-out on the news of 
this debate which involves billions of dollars 
of national resources? 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer of April 13, 1953] 


MORE GIVEAWAYS 


The proposal to give the offshore oil lands 
which the Supreme Court has twice side 
belongs to the United States is proving con- 
tagious. 

Contiguous States, which stand to get the 
oil lands under a bill already passed by the 
House and which the Senate is expected to 
pass this week, are now talking about claim- 
ing far out in the open sea. Not to be out- 
done, inland States which have no sub- 
merged lands are eyeing convetously Federal 
lands within their borders, Government for- 
ests and Government parks particularly, 

Naturally the contagion is not confined 
to the States. Private power companies ate 
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now demanding that the Government give 
them its power dams and not build any more 
dams unless the power first be given to pri- 
vate power companies. And this amazing 
demand is backed up by no less a personage 
than former President Hoover. 

So it goes. President Eisenhower started 
something when he promised the offshore 
oil lands to Texas and other States in last 
year’s campaign. 

[From the Louisville Courier of April 11, 
1953] 
A SLIM CHANCE STILL Exists To BEAT THE 
GRAB FoR. OIL 


Though the odds still favor its passage, 
& surprising amount of strength is rallying 
to the support of the Senators fighting 
against the falsely tagged tidelands oil bill. 
Nor do those around Senator PAUL DOUGLAS 
of Illinois, sound like men fighting for a 
cause they know is lost. They're in there 
swinging solid punches. And perhaps there 
is reason to hope that their logic will prevail, 
now that Congress and the President have 
had time to settle from the elation of parti- 
san yictory into the grind of responsibility. 

Certainly the proposal to give away his- 
toric Federal rights to offshore-oil reserves 
represents the ultimate in irresponsibility. 
An increasing number of usually silent 
voters are beginning to realize this fact, 
according to Columnist Tom Stokes, and to 
make their protests felt in Congress. These 
people are beginning to question the con- 
sistency of a party leadership that flays past 
Democratic giveaways, and in the next breath 
proposes the biggest giveaway of all time— 
the surrender of Federal right to an esti- 
mated $50 billion worth of subsea oil. They 
wonder, too, about the wisdom of preaching 
the need for defense while giving away one of 
the Nation's most vital defense resources. 

President Eisenhower cannot indefinitely 
remain deaf to the calm but powerful voices 
being raised against his support of the tide- 
lands grab. The Washington Post, which 
strongly supported the Eisenhower can- 
didacy, has branded the attempt to give 
Texas, Louisiana, California, and Florida pos- 
session of offshore oil lands offshore piracy, 
and has predicted that posterity will look 
upon this giveaway as profligate and shame- 
ful. The New York Times, also an Eisen- 
hower supporter, has urged Republican 
leaders of Congress to defeat the bill, thus 
relieving the President of the unpleasant 
task of keeping a campaign promise by sign- 
ing a measure injurious to the national 
welfare, 

We suspect that President Eisenhower 
would like to be free of the entire contro- 
versy. There is evidence that candidate 
Eisenhower never really understood the facts 
of the offshore-oil dispute when he promised 
to return the tidelands to the historic owner- 
ship of the respective States. The Federal 
Government has never claimed the tide- 
lands. The Supreme Court has made it clear, 
however, that the States do not have and 
have never had title to any part of the off- 
shore lands which Congress now proposes 
to give away. The open sea and the lands 
underneath from low-tide mark to the 3- 
mile limit are and have always been under 
the dominion of the Federal Government, 
regardless of the political-boundary claims 
of the States. 

To surrender this Federal right so vital 
to national security will be a grave error for 
the Eisenhower administration, and we hope 
that the President and his congressional 
leaders are beginning to realize it. 


— 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 10, 
1953] 
PHONY INLAND WATER ARGUMENT 
Senator DANIEL, Democrat, Texas, taking 
his turn on the Senate floor to beat the 
drums for the tidelands oil grab, has stirred 
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up again the old bugaboo about the danger 
of the Federal Government seizing inland 
waters. 

Refuse to pass the tidelands bill giving 
offishore areas to the gulf and ocean States, 
he said, and the Federal Government will 
take control of inland riverbeds and the 
floor of Lake Michigan. 

Bunk. This bill of goods has been offered 
before. And it has fooled some people. 
Even Milwaukee's able harbor commission, 
for instance, has appeared for tidelands bills 
for that same mistaken reason. The phony 
argument hasn't fooled most of the Nation's 
mayors, however, including Mayor Zeidler. 

Milwaukee’s mayor and a large number 
of other prominent mayors recently urged 
Congress to keep Federal ownership of the 
submerged offshore lands. They advocated 
passage of the Anderson bill, which would 
keep “offshore oil for all the people” and 
would reaffirm State ownership of inland 
waters for the benefit of those who see 
bugaboos. 

The word “reaffirm” is important. It indi- 
cates an understanding of the fact that the 
Federal Government makes no claim to land 
under inland waters. In at least 23 de- 
cisions between the years 1842 and 1935 the 
Supreme Court recognized State ownership 
of land under inland waters. In 1950, in 
the California case which reaffirmed the 
paramount rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment to submerged offshore lands, the high- 
est Court again affirmed State ownership of 
inland waters and of submerged land down 
to low tide on gulf and ocean coasts. 

Twice the Supreme Court has declared 
clearly that the Great Lakes are inland seas 
that are owned by the States bordering on 
them in trust for the people. 

The lakes and inland waters aren't in 
danger, however loudly Senator DANIEL and 
others cry wolf. But there is something in 
danger—the billions of dollars in resources 
that lie under the offshore seas: Billions 
which now belong to all the people and that 
Congress seems bent on giving to a few of 
the people in a very few of our States, 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 11, 
1953] 
Four OPPOSE TIDELANDS STEAL 


Four of Wisconsin’s Representatives in 
Congress deserve commendation for seeing 
the so-called tidelands fight for just what 
it is—an attempt to grab resources that 
belong to all of the people for the benefit of 
three States. 

These Wisconsin Congressman voted 
against the tidelands bill which was approved 
by the House: Hutt, WirHrow, and O’Kon- 
SKI, all Republicans. A fourth, ZABLOCKI, 
a Democrat, was paired against the measure. 
Every other State Congressman voted for 
the House bill, supporting the oil grab and 
putting narrow, sectional interests above 
national interests, 

There are many reasons why the tidelands 
bill is undesirable and may even be uncon- 
stitutional. Those reasons have been dis- 
cussed in these columns many times. 
There’s an economic reason, too—one which 
should interest every Wisconsin taxpayer. 
The tidelands bill turns over to Texas, 
Louisiana, and California, and to a lesser 
extent 1 or 2 more States, billions of dollars’ 
worth of oil resources. 

Those billions should accrue to the bene- 
fit of the Federal Treasury—to the benefit, 
in part, of Wisconsin people. Under the 
tidelands bill they are being turned over to 
afew States. And under the tidelands bill 
a type of thinking is being enacted into law 
that paves the way for an assault upon the 
Nation's entire public domain, 


et 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. TAFT. In accordance with the 
agreement entered earlier today, I move 
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that the Senate take recess until 11 
o’clock Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. Saturday, 
April 25) the Senate took a recess, the 
recess being under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, April 27, 1953, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 27, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, Thou hast ordained 
that in the leadership of the nations the 
welfare of the many must ever rest upon 
the shoulders of the few. We beseech 
Thee, give understanding, humility, and 
charity to those who in Thy name and 
for the Nation’s sake are entrusted here, 
in this historic Chamber, with the power 
of governance. We pray that Thou wilt 
refresh our faith, that the tensions of 
life may not break our spirits. Make us 
vividly conscious that beyond the ap- 
praisals of man there falls upon our deci- 
sions and our actions the searching light 
of Thy judgment. Save Thy servants 
from false choices and guide their hands 
and minds to heal and bind, to build 
and to bless. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of Friday, April 24, 1953, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 4507) to amend and extend the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. CHAVEZ 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate during this week. 

On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. GREEN 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized to meet today 
during the session of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I object, Mr. President. 
j EaR VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 

eard. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden McClellan 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Barrett Hennings Monroney 
Beall Hickenlooper orse 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bush Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Payne 
Byrd Ives Potter 
Capehart Jackson Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Daniel Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Kuchel Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Ellender Symington 
Ferguson Long Taft 
Frear Magnuson Tobey 
Fulbright Malone Watkins 
Mansfield Welker 
Gillette Martin Wiliams 
Goldwater Maybank Young 
Gore McCarran 
Griswold McCarthy 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. TI announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. ~- 

Mr. CLEMENTS. TIannounce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
GREEN] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Kerr] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
be permitted to transact such routine 
business as would be in order during a 
morning hour, with the usual under- 
standing that no remarks shall exceed 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
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and a letter, which were referred as 
indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. No. 45) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation in the amount 
of $55,000, for the legislative branch, fiscal 
year 1953 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
(S. Doc. No. 44) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration, fiscal year 1953 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

DRAFT OF PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO 

AN APPROPRIATION FOR ECONOMIC STABILI~ 

ZATION AGENCY (S. Doc. No. 43) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1953, for the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPRO- 

PRIATIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 

CATION, AND WELFARE (S. Doc. No. 42) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to appropria- 
tions of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for the fiscal year 1953 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, withdrawing the name 
of Robert Troy from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation had been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 15, 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact H. R. 2849, 
pertaining to use of certain land in 
vicinity of Pier 1, Kahului, Maui, T. H. 
“Whereas by act of Congress approved 

June 19, 1936, the War Department was 

authorized to transfer to the Territory of 

Hawaii certain lands in the vicinity of Pier 

1, Kahului Harbor, Kahului, Maui, for park 

purposes; and 
“Whereas by quitclaim deed dated 

March 22, 1937, the United States, by the 

Secretary of War, did transfer ownership of 

said property to the Territory for park pur- 

poses; and 

“Whereas due to increased shipping 
through the port of Kahului, it is now neces- 
sary for the Territory of Hawaii to extend 
the shedded area and provide additional 
outside storage space in the area covered by 
said deed; and 

“Whereas there is no land other than that 
covered by said deed in the vicinity of Pier 

1, Kahului, which can be used for the needed 
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expansion of harbor facilities at this port; 
and 

“Whereas in order that said land be made 
available for harbor purposes, it is necessary 
that the restriction of the use thereof to 
park purposes, as provided in said act of 
Congress approved June 19, 1936, and said 
deed, be removed; and 

“Whereas the area desired for harbor pur- 
poses is not near any residential area and 
is not desirably situated nor needed for park 
purposes; and 

“Whereas in order to provide for a removal 
of the said restriction by the Department of 
Defense the Honorable JOSEPH R. FARRING- 
TON, Delegate from Hawaii, on February 9, 
1953, introduced legislation designated as 
H. R. 2849 which provides for an amendment 
of the act of Congress appraved June 19, 
1956, by substituting for the word ‘park’ 
where the same appears in the last line but 
one thereof the word ‘public’: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“Secrion 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to enact into law H. R. 2849, as 
introduced by the Honorable JOSEPH R, FAR- 
RINGTON, Delegate from Hawaii, on February 
9, 1953. 

“Sec. 2. Duly authenticated copies of this 
joint resolution shall be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of the Interior and to 

_ the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

eappioved this 20th day of April A. D. 1953. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relating to the issuance 
of land patents in fee simple to certain 
lessees under 999-year homestead leases and 
amending Joint Resolution 12 of the 25th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 


“Whereas by Joint Resolution 12 of the 
. 25th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
approved September 1, 1950, by the Congress 
of the United States (Public Law 746, 8ist 
Cong., 2d sess.), the commissioner of public 
lands and the Governor of said Territory 
were authorized and directed to issue a land 
patent to each lessee of a 999-year lease who, 
following 10 years’ occupancy under such 
lease and willingness to pay the appraised 
value of the lands therein demised, desires 
to acquire the fee simple title to the land 
subject to such lease; and 
“Whereas under the governing law, since 
by section 3 of said Joint Resolution 
12, each homesteader, in order to qualify 
as & lessee of a 999-year lease, must occupy 
under a certificate of occupation for a period 
of 6 years next preceding the issuance of 
such lease the lands therein to be demised; 
and 
“Whereas the terms and conditions of said 
certificate of occupation require of the home- 
steader the erection of a dwelling house and 
the maintenance of a home on the premises 
within a period of 2 years from the date of 
the issuance of said certificate; and 
“Whereas under Joint Resolution 12 no 
credit is given a lessee of a 999-year lease 
who is desirous of acquiring the fee to the 
demised premises for any earlier residence 
upon said premises under a certificate of 
occupation; and 
“Whereas it is the sense of this, the 27th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, that 
continuous residence by a homesteader for 
a period of 10 years of lands subject to a 
999-year lease, though such residence be 
partially under a certificate of occupation 
and partially under a lease, should qualify 
him as one entitled to the benefits provided 
by said Joint Resolution 12: Now, therefore, 
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“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. Section 1 of Joint Resolution 
12 of the 25th Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Section 1. A fee simple patent shall be 
issued to every lessee under a 999-year home- 
stead lease of public lands where such lands 
have been improved under such lease or pur- 
suant to a prior certificate of occupation and 
have been occupied as a place of residence 
by the lessee under such lease or under such 
lease and certificate of occupation for an 
aggregate period of not less than 10 years, 
upon the payment to the commissioner of 
public lands of a fair price, disregarding the 
value of the improvements made by the 
lessee, which price shall be determined by 
three disinterested citizens to be appointed 
by the Governor.’ 

“Sec. 2. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval by the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Approved this 21st day of April A. D. 
1953. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors, Manhattanville Neighborhood Cen- 
ter, Inc., New York, N. Y., protesting against 
any reduction in the Federal housing pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Huntington Park, Calif., favoring bal- 
ancing of the national budget without im- 
pairment to essential defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, relating to the desig- 
nation of February 15 as Susan B. Anthony 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President, on April 25, 1953, p. 3867, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, relating to 
the elimination of the Federal motor fuel 
tax and leaving that area of taxation entirely 
to the States; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See concurrent resolution printed fn full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President, on April 25, 1953, p. 3867, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 4-H CLUES 
IN DELAWARE—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF DELAWARE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
I present for appropriate reference, and 
ask to have printed in the Recorp, under 
the rule, a joint resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware, which pays tribute to the out- 
standing accomplishments of 4-H Clubs 
throughout our State. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY—STATE OF DELAWARE 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 

We hereby certify that the enclosed is 
the same act that was passed by both 


. 
April 27 
Houses of the One Hundred and Seventeenth 
General Assembly. 
Tuomas L. JOHNSON, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
F. ALBERT JONES, 
Speaker of the House. 
We hereby certify that the enclosed act 
is properly backed, stamped and sealed, and 
is the same act as above certified to. 
LUCINDA M, Viexals, 
Bill Clerk of the Senate. 
Eva N. Scorron, 
Bill Clerk of the House. 
Certified with— 
Howarp T. Evins, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Grorce T. BIERLIN, 
Clerk of the House. 
Received at executive office April 23, 1953. 
Approved April 23, 1953. 
J. CALEB Boccs, 
Governor. 
Senate Substitute 1 for Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 


Joint resolution paying tribute to the 4-H 
Clubs of Delaware 


Whereas the Honorable John M. Long- 
botham represents the Fifth Senatorial Dis- 
trict of Kent County in which the first 4-H 
Club was duly organized in the United 
States at Houston, Kent County, Del., the 
club having been established as the Houston 
Cardinals and the late Dewey Sapp having 
served as the first president; and 

Whereas the 4-H Club movement has con- 
tinued to grow and progress the 
years to the point that it is now one of 
the most prominent youth organizations in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the 4-H Club leadership in the 
State of Delaware has been superbly out- 
standing; and 

Whereas the farm youth of Delaware has 
cooperated with this leadership; and 

Whereas the membership of the 4H 
Clubs in Delaware is composed of some of 
our most energetic youths who, as a result 
of their efforts and accomplishments, show 
promise of becoming leading citizens of to- 
morrow; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
the Governor of the State of Delaware, the 
Honorable J. Caleb Boggs, have by appro- 
priate proclamations, called upon alt good 
citizens to observe 4-H Club Week: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the 117th General As- 
sembly of the State of Delaware as follows: 

That the various 4H Clubs existing 
throughout the State be highly praised for 
the outstanding work now being accom- 
plished by the members as well as the leader- 
ship of the chub; and 

That the parents of the young men and 
women participating in the 4-H Club move- 
ment be congratulated upon their giving the 
n encouragement and assistance in 
helping to make the movement a success; 
and 

That the farm youth of the State be en- 
couraged to follow the vocation of their 
parents and ancestors with the full knowl- 
edge and thought that tilling the soil is one 
of man’s noblest undertakings; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be made available to the press and a copy 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each of the Delaware Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Honorable JOHN J. 
WitiaMs, the Honorable J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
and the Honorable HERBERT B. WARBURTON. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recorp, a resolution introduced in 

the Senate of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania by Senators A. H. Letzler and 

Murray Peelor, relating to the importa- 

tion of foreign products and the lowering 

of the standard of living in America. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Commitee on 

Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 

Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY SENATORS A. H. 
LETZLER AND MURRAY PEELOR IN THE SENATE 
APRIL 15, 1953 
Whereas increased importation of numer- 

ous products that come into competition 

with the output of factories, farms, and 
mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylyania’s industries, is a con- 
stant menace to the State’s continuing eco- 
nomic stability; and 

Whereas the lower wages paid abroad make 
it impossible for many of our own smaller 
and medium-sized producers to compete with 
imports without resorting to ruinous price- 
cutting, which in turn would result either 
in financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; and 

Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions, that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become insolvent; and 

Whereas pressure that comes from imports 
of residual fuel oil, having risen from an 

average of 50 million barrels in the 1946-48 

period to more than 125 million in 1952, or 

the equivalent of 31 million tons of coal; 
from imports of pottery, watches, and parts, 
glassware, lace, carpets and other textiles, 
hats and millinery, chemicals, scientific ap- 
paratus, cutlery, dairy products, wall paper, 
luggage and leather goods, and many other 
articles, will render the upholding of the 
economy at its high levels most uncertain 
and difficult unless all import trade is placed 
on a fair competitive basis and the potential 
injury therefrom thus contained; and 

Whereas a maximum of such trade results 
from a prosperous domestic economy freed 
from the threat of a breakdown resulting 
from unfair import competition: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That the General Assembly of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 

memorialize the Congress of the United 

States that adequate safeguards be provided 

in tariff and trade legislation against the 

destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standards of our 
workmen and the stability of our economy by 
unfair import competition and that existing 
trade agreements legislation be amended ac- 
cordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 

States, the Vice President of the United 

States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 

of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 

Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of the 

United States Tariff Commission, the Presi- 

dent of the United States Senate, the Speak- 

er of the House of Representatives, and each 

Senator and Representative from Pennsyl- 

vania in the Congress of the United States. 

1 


DEPRESSED MARKET CONDITIONS— 
RESOLUTIONS OF IDAHO CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, POCATELLO, 
IDAHO 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 

present for appropriate reference, and 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, three resolutions adopted 
at the annual convention of the Idaho 

Cattlemen's Association, at Pocatello, 
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Idaho, April 14, 1953, relating to de- 
pressed market conditions, and so forth. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED AT THE 39TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION AT POCATELLO, IDAHO, APRIL 
14, 1953 
Whereas in the present depressed market 

conditions, occasional suggestions have come 

forth that the cattlemen should have sup- 
port prices on their cattle; and 

Whereas the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has traditionally opposed Government 
handouts and favored a free market without 
support of ceiling controls on cattle: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose any form of di- 
rect Government support or subsidy for our 
product; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
stand of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson, on the question of price supports. 


CONTROLS 


Whereas it is generally conceded that price 
regulations, by their very existence, have a 
depressing effect on the prices of cattle and 
interfere with the process of marketing; and 

Whereas the administration has for this 
reason removed compulsory beef grading and 
price controls on cattle and beef; and 

Whereas any reimposition of such controls 
on livestock, whether through standby con- 
trols or other means, will inevitably inter- 
fere with marketing of livestock and the 
merchandising of its products to the best 
advantage of the consumer, the producer, the 
processor, and the retailer; and 

Whereas even the existence of legislation 
authorizing such impositions will have a 
similar effect: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our representa- 
tives in Congress not to enact price-control 
legislation in the form of standby controls, 
or other similar legislation. 

WORLD TRADE 

Resolved, That the promotion of world 
trade should be on the basis of fair and 
equitable competition and must be done 
within the principle, long maintained, that 
foreign products produced by cheap foreign 
labor shall not be admitted to our country 
on terms which endanger the living stand- 
ards of the American workingman or the 
American farmer or stockman, or threaten 
serious financial injury to a domestic in- 
dustry. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SWIFT COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, BENSON, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, two resolutions adopted 
by the Swift County Farmers Union, 
Benson, Minn., relating to the construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of elec- 
tric power-transmission lines, and the 
title to certain submerged lands, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“To the Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY: 

“We wish to express our continued sup- 
port for the construction by the Federal 
Government of electric power-transmission 
lines from the hydroelectric plants on the 
Missouri River to eastern North Dakota and 
South Dakota, western Minnesota, and 
northwestern Iowa. In order that cheaper 
electric power may be available for the grow- 
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ing needs of our rural electric co-op in this 
area on a fair and equitable basis. 

“We, of the farmers union, consider this as 
necessary legislation, considering that pri- 
vate power is getting too expensive for most 
oe families to pay for: Be it here- 

“Resolved, That the locals of the Swift 
poms. On in meetings assem- 

sponsor and suppo 
to this effect. ag Pn 
“SWIFT COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
“Ray Nas, Secretary.” 
Ordered to lie on the table: 


“To the Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY? 

“Whereas great petroleum reserves lie off 
the coast of the United States which should 
be developed for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple. The United States Supreme Court has 
heard this case, and has ruled 3 times 
that oil beyond tidelands belongs to all the 
48 States: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Swift County Farmers 
Union in meetings assembled do hereby ex- 
press our opposition to all efforts to transfer 
to the States any of the existing rights of 
the Federal Government in oil resources 
beyond the tidelands; and we sincerely urge 
our representatives in Congress to work and 
— bet Rae the present status of the off- 
shore-o ghts as ruled by t 
postr y the Supreme 

“SWIFT County Farmers U; 
“Ray Nasu, Secretary.” re 


TIDELANDS OIL—TELEGRAM FROM 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPER- 
ATING ENGINEERS, LOCAL 49, ST. 
PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a telegram from the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 49, St. Paul, Minn., re- 
lating to the tidelands oil legislation, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ST. PAUL, April 16, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT H, A 
140 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Action was taken by the membership of 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 49, totaling approximately 
6,000 to go on record as opposing any legisla- 
pt giving tidelands oil to any individual 

ec, 


L. J, GOUGH, 
President, IUOE, Local No. 49. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8.1413. A bill to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 169). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 89. Resolution to study juvenile 
delinquency in the United States; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 170); and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to provide 
for proper participation by the United States 
Government in a national celebration of the 
50th anniversary year of controlled powered 
flight occurring during the year from De- 
cember 17, 1952, to December 17, 1953; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 171). 
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By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

5.52. A bill for the relief of Anny Del Cur- 
to (Rept. No. 172); 

8, 193. A bill for the relief of Toni Anne 
Simmons (Hitomi Urasaki) (Rept. No. 173); 

S. 207. A bill for the relief of Jimy Okuda 
(Rept. No. 174); 

S. 226. A bill for the relief of Keiko Tash- 
iro (Rept. No. 175); 

5.371. A bill for the relief of Georgia An- 
drews (Rept. No. 176); 

8.448. A bill for the relief of William 
Junior Jami and Sachiko Suwa (Rept. No. 
177); 

8.607. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Dale Fawcett (George Yamamoto) (Rept. 
No. 178); 

8S. 674. A bill for the relief of Kikue Tsuru- 
kawa (Rept. No. 179); 

S$. 1143. A bill for the relief of Teresa Lee 
Tipton (Kinuko Sakai) (Rept. No. 180); 

S. 1147. A bill for the relief of Karen Ruth 
Bauman (Rept. No. 181); 

S. 1228. A bill for the relief of Patric Dorian 
Patterson (Rept. No. 182); 

S. 1389. A bill for the relief of Ami Hanada 
(Margaret Ami McClung) (Rept. No. 183); 

S. 1390. A bill for the relief of Ann Marie 
Longworth and John Francis Longworth 
(Rept. No. 184); 

S. 1418. A bill for the relief of Linda Mar- 
lene Kolachny (Mariko Furue) (Rept. No. 
185); 

44 R. 688. A bill for the relief of Takako 
Niina (Rept. No. 186); 

H.R. 748. A bill for the relief of Anneliese 
Else Hermine Ware (nee Neumann) (Rept. 
No. 187); 

H. R. 884. A bill for the relief of Stephanie 
Marie Dorcey (Rept. No. 188); 

H. R. 886. A bill for the relief of Aspasia 
Vezertzi (Rept. No. 189); 

H.R. 955. A bill for the relief of Paula Aki- 
yama (Rept. No. 190); 

H.R.1101. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Robert Leary (Rept. No. 191); 

H.R. 1186. A bill for the relief of Astrid 
Ingeborg Marquez (Rept. No. 192); 

H. R. 1193. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Helga 
Josefa Wiley (Rept. No. 193); 

H.R.1451. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
James M. Tuten, Jr. (Rept. No. 194); 

H. R. 1704. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Suga 
Umezaki (Rept. No. 195); 

H.R. 1895. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Kamal Samhat (Rept. No. 196); 

H. R. 2353. A bill for the relief of Ema She- 
lome Lawter (Rept. No. 197); and 

H.R. 2624. A bill for the relief of Paola 
Boezi Langford (Rept. No. 198). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 228. A bill for the relief of Irene Ezitis 
(Rept. No. 199); and 

- S. 383. A bill for the relief of Francisca 
Egurrola (Rept. No. 200). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R.731. A bill for the relief of James 
Rennick Moffett (Rept. No. 201); 

H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
202); and 

H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
203). 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution, 
favoring the granting of the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens, 
and I submit a report (No. 204) thereon. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
25) was placed on the calendar, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-4735353, Aaron, Joseph Louis or Joseph 
Luis Aaron. 

A-7824615, Ackerman, Carolina McDowell 
or Carolina Peralta or Carolina Peralta Mc- 
Dowell or Carolina McDowell. 

A-6330113, Amso, Khalid Iskander alias 
John Amso. 

A-7983248, Anderson, George Newton. 

A-3261198, Atteyeh, Zehia Najm or Victoria 
Atteyeh. 

0604-3332, Bain, Kenneth Bruce. 

‘V-49807, Beard, Harold Edwin. 

A-3868913, Bell, Joseph Lee. 

A-8001026, Ben-Kiki, Salomon or Shlomo. 

A-6721110, Borenstein, Dyna or Dyna Bern- 
stein (nee Kozuchowicz). 

A-6808238, Bradaschia, Alberta or Alberta 
Bradaschia Hatch. 

A-8031622, Brando, Antonio. 

A-4387675, Browne, Sam. 

A-9005941, Bulieris, Nick. 

A-7279873, Cantu-Ornelia, Tomas. 

A-6661961, Carlson, Mary Theodora or Mary 
Theodora Rawlence. 

A-4764334, Carnegie, Gladys Lucille Camp- 


bell. 

P. R. 905495, Chen, Kuang Tsao or Joe K. 
Chen. 

A-6849873, Mun, Chiew Chen or Mun Chiew 
Chen. 

A~-7249012, Chu, Phoebe Fei. 

A-3471204, Colohan, Mary. 

A-5866573, Costakis, Michael Zacharias. 

V-688517, D'Amico, Italo. 

A-2539803, De Balle, Carmen Esparas Viuda. 

A-4145753, Di Cola, Giuseppe Schiano. 

A-7983028, De Grace, Clifford. 

A-4534672, De Guoy, Suzanne Elizabeth or 
Suzanne Philipine Pullig. 

A-2870961, De Iglesias, Francesca Villamil 
(nee Duran). 

A-3378820, De Licon, Josefa Corral or Jo- 
sefa Corral. 

A-7028578, Denes, Mary Ann. 

A-2458189, Dominguez, Lauro or Lara Dom- 
inguez or Lauro Dominguz. 

A-3036747, Dono Avelino Dglesias or Ave- 
lino Iglesias or Avellino Iglesias. 

A-3324246, Dorducoff, Carl. 

A-9694533, Durand, Lucion. 

A-7985557, Fernandez, Maria Antonia Gelpi 
y Diaz Fernandez. 

A-7903349, Fernandez, Roberto Boluffer or 
Roberta Bolufer Fernandez or Roberta Fer- 
nandez. 

A-2486285, Fischer, Alexander or Alex 
Fischer. 

A-5043636, Formoso, Domingo (Gonzalez). 

A-5151582, Fornalewicz, Stanley Francis or 
Stanley Francis Foreman or Stanley Francis 
Kwiatkowski. 

A-1005408, Fortier, Albert Arthur or Joseph 
Jean Baptiste Albert Arthur Fortier or Albert 
Fortier. 

A-6846619, Foster, William Molson or Wil- 
liam Marshall Farrell. 

A-6300474, Franye, Miriam Gwenda. 

A-4100276, Garneau, Arline Marie (nee 
Pare or Perry). 

A-5741626, Geddes, Eileen Melvin or Eileen 
Morgan or Eileen McFadden. 

A-3792149, Geier, Wilhelm Herman. 

A-6096912, Geli, Josephine Alvarez. 

A--6868022, Georgieff, Anna (Gheorgi 
(mee Hrankova). : an 

A-8117185, Gesso, Ugo Del. 

A-4255428, Gill, Caroline Beatrice (nee 
Caroline McLean, i 
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A-7469710, Giordano, Bianca Rosa (nee 
Nocerino or Bianca Rea). 

A-7797183, Girdharry, Reginald Oswald. 

A-5070402, Gitter, Reinhold Curt. 

A-4497520, Grbin, Liberat or Liberat Gri- 
bin. 

A~-7828315, Haghani, Parvin. 

A-5816142, Harocopos, George Dimitre. 

A-9736801, Henriques, Oscar. 

A-7878848, Herrera, Fernandez Rodriquez 
or Fernanda Herrera-Rodriguez. 

A-7978949, Herrera, Argelia Rodriguez, or 
Argelia Herrera-Rodriguez. 

A-7187159, Hill, Katharina Anna (nee 
Turner). 

A-3971073, Huie, Gladys Moy. 

A~7027264, Huie, Moy Ling. 

A-1407913, Dlicin, Sandor 
Tlicin. 

V-—1139290, Jessel, Enrique De Alba or 
Henry Jessel. 

A-6243597, Jones, Joan Lee. 

A-6882344, Karagovalis, Nicolas Lemony. 

A-6972968, Kastrinakis, Maria Panagiotis. 

A-2622980, Kolley, Edith May (nee Valk- 
enier). 

4-2159935, Koo, Freeman or Freeman 
Puchang Koo, 

A-7427796, Koo, Edith Tsai. 

A-7967850, Lafayette, Stanford. 

A-7967047, Liang, Ping Yee. 

0500-41402, Liang, Alice Kao (nee Alice 
Shih Hsien Kao or Shih Hsien Kao). 

A-6695786, Lin, Yip Sho or Julia Yip Tong. 

A-7184964, Liu, Tso-Chow. 

A-7418127, Lowry, Kathryn. 

A-1101128, Luksch, Andreas. 

A-2679657, Makoysky, Frantisek or Frank 
Makovski. 

A-6735994, Malone, Annie Woods, formerly 
Lyons (nee Woods or Higgins). 

A-2582450, Markantonatos, Nester. 

A-7127470, Marks, Helen Korakis (nee 
Helen Aristotelis Koarkis) . 

4A-1427560, Martelle, Theresa (nee Theresa 
Guay). 

A-5552771, Matheson, Flora Gilchrist. 

A-7980256, Martinez-Castaneda, Felix. 

A-7871947, McKenzie, Herman Augustus 
or “Rhod.” 

4A-9695087, Meeuwissen, Jacobus F. 

A-7203595, Mekjian, Massis or Movses Mak- 
kajian or Mike Nakjian. 

A-6671901, Miah, Aflak or Akbar Mohamed, 

A-9765120, Minardi, Emanuele. 

A-1770131, Modny, Nikoloj or Nick Modny 
alias Joe Pastuszenko. 

A-3469757, Moy, Harry May or Harry 
Kasim. 

A-3603606, Muniz, Stella or Estrella Muniz 
(nee Iglesias). 

A-3448885, Negro, Giovanni. 

A-6561438, Nepil, Jessie Chatman. 

A-7042936, Nevarez, Maria Lidia Nieves or 
Minerva G. Nevarez or Maria Lidia Romo or 
Maria Lidia Hernandez (nee Maria Nieves 
Lidia Hernandez). 

A-4726959, Nuzzo, Antonio or Tony Nuzzo. 

A-9777484, Orellana, Francisco or Francisco 
Beltran Orellana. 

A-3581790, Osley, Christna (see Foltin). 

A-6477498, Paap, Antonie Herbert. 

A-9281816, Panagis, Efstathios or Efstathios 
Panos or Stathis Penogis or Stathis Panos. 

A-6819642, Papa, Gaetano. 

A-8088748, Parker, Elizabeth Claras or 
Claris or Clarice (nee Butt or Betty). 

V-503518, Perrotta, Ernesta Ilda. 

A-9825457, Pervanidis, Leonidas or Leoni- 
des Pervandis or Louis Pervandis. 

V-949373, Pichardo, Maria del Carmen 
Villegas Calvo. 

A-2009652, Pilotti, Sisto. 

A-7351119, Pirak, Hirell Mary or Hirell 
Mary Williams. 

A-7110851, Pizzimenti, Cristoforo. 

A-5701817, Prapas, Ionnis or John Athani- 
sou or Ioannis Athanasiou Prapas. 

A-8035647, Preciado, Maria Gloria or Gloria 
Preciado, or Gloria Ravago Preciado. 

A-2485355, Quagliata, Pietro Joseph, 

A-2585291, Quinones, Iris Iglesias. 
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A-2505027, Rapanos, Pamaquiatiz Andreou 
or Pete Rapanos Andrews. 

A-5609429, Rasmussen, Carl or Carl Adolph 
Kreutzfeldt. 

A-7119207, Retrain, Pierre Paul. 

A-7457067, Rintchen, Adam Adolf. 

A-4545300, Ristich, Bozidar or Bozidar 
Ristitsch. 

A~7197877, Robatscher, Johann Heinrich or 
John Henry Depew. 

A-3135198, Roberts, Ertie Helen formerly 
Schauer (nee Turpin). 

A-7491693, Rock, Margaret Anderson (nee 
Lawrence). 

A-7821674, Fernandez, Ada Pilar Alonso Y 
or Ada Rodriguez. 

A-7809785, Rodriguez, Evelio Pena. 

A-7828399, Rossiter, Esther Elizabeth (nee 
Sondergaard). 

A-5509279, Sabatelli, Andrea Ranella. 

A-7469758, Saliba, Helene Elias. 

A-—7915587, Salas-Salik, Maria Teresa. 

A-7274202, Sandate, Ambrosio. 

A-~-7274201, Mani, Josefa or Josefa Mani de 
Sandate. 

A-7934680, Sandoval, Jesus Maria Zapata. 

A-7985793, Scafidi, Maria Lombardo (nee 
Maria Lombardo). 

A-6178369, Schermerhorn, Angelita Odulio, 

A-7457021, Sefcik, Frantiska (Frances). 

A-2783222, Semedo, John Moreira. 

A-6313369, Servin-Maya, Manuel Silvestre 
or Delfino Madrono Velasquez. 

A-4246347, Shen, Chao Lin or Leo Shen. 

A-1186681, Shen, Mei Yu (nee Mei Yu 
Kuo). 

A-8057920, Sigala~Munoz, Francisco. 

A-4878546, Sims, Stephen A. or Stephen 
Augustus Simms or Stephen A. Simms. 

A-3975551, Spampanato, Paolino or Ao- 
phonse Cadabrese or Aophonse Cacabrese, 

A-7287964, Stanimiroff, Reina Vanko. 

A-4799492, Stasinowsky, Rudolf Gustave 
Wilhelm. 

A-—7858052, Stephenson, Ison George. 

A-6985319, Stollop, Esther (nee Schinazi). 

A-6440257, Szender, Bela or Bela Aldebert 
Szender or Gedalia Szender. 

A-7194649, Tabella, Enrichetta (nee Di 
Pietrantonio). 

A-7890470, Vela, Jose Ramon. 

A-5623999, Voight, Agnes Kirsten formerly 
Hansen (nee Schiellerup or Agnes Knice 
Larson). 

A-6507631, Vonikis, Anthy (nee Pitilaki), 

A-1853256, Voskidis, Theodore John or Vos- 
kides or Voshides. 

A~7858034, Vuoso, Aniello, 

A-1914023, Vuskovich, Marin or Mario 
Marin Vuckovich or Marino Vuskovich. 

A-7117967, Walker, Samuel Lureon or 
Jonathan Waterman. 

A-5638949, Watanabe, Hikomune, 

A-3137196, Wei, Luy or Wei Luy. 

A-5897490, Wilson, Helena Altagracia, 

A-6461074, Wint, Cecil Theodore. 

A-6269695, Wong, Ah. 

A-6377726, Yu, Shao Chi. 

A-6379007, Yu, Shao Chen. 

A-6318229, Zaferopoulous, Sophia G. or 
Sophia Zaferopoulos (nee Palapanibou). 

A-5449289, Zito, Luigi, 

A-7274121, Zournitzes, Anna, 

A-1006866, Zuczek, Jan Sylvester. 

A-6254131, Acevedo, Teodoro Juvenal Tovet 
or Teodoro Juvenal Joyet Acevedo or Juvenal 
Jovet Acevedo. 

A-6253545, Agarwal, Jagdish Chandra. 

A-8010575, Alamo, Frances Francisca Gon- 
zalez. 

A-6857626, Amiri, Leon Barukh, 

A-4680359, Angell, William Donald Henry, 

A-5503168, Auriemma, Silvio or Sylvia Au- 
riemma or Silvio D. Auriemma or Silvio Aue- 
riemma. 

A-2251718, Barba, Antonio, 

A-6604420, Barnett, Bertram Leopold alias 
Albert Lobbom or Lobbon. 
` A-8171773, Bauseler, August. 

A-4551468, Benvenuti, Angelo. 

A-5595112, Binternagel, Alfred or Fred 
Nagel. 
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A-4773375, Black, Wilfred Constantine. 

A-8039188, Blonqvist, Waldamar or Walde- 
mar or William Blonquist or Bloomquist alias 
pay Hill or Charles Oscar Hill or Charies 

. Hill. 

A-7174712, Boccanfuso, Luigi or Louis 
Boccanfuso, 

A-6802559, Bodner, Naftali alias Nathan 
Bodner. 

A-6802560, Bodner, Maria (nee Wasser). 

A-7957148, Borges, Fabio Augusto 
lante. 

A-1934944, Bosotina, Tome or Toma or Tom 
Basotina. 

A-4496021, Boss, Karl Heinrich. 

A-6712461, Brokke, Cornelis Jacobus or 
“Cees” or C. Y. Brokke. 

A-1136301, Bronner, Otto Robert alias Otto 
Brunner alias Oskar Rudolf Bronner alias 
Jacob Hoffman. 

A-1375004, Bullough, Elizabeth alias Lillian 
Bullough. 

A-9765191, Byer, Louis Ernest. 

A-7858133, Campbell, Adolphus. 

A-6868114, Carrillo, Bruno. 

0696-48769, Cartwright, Harcourt Lemorn, 

A-6744363, Cavalieri, Lucia Teresa formerly 
Menzel (nee Papasso). 

A-5014299, Chen, Jean Ting or Mary-Jean 
Vung-Hwa Ting. 

A-5612168, Ching, Chin Shew or Shew 
Ching Chin now Chin Ginn. 

A-4752956, Chow, Ah Kin or Ah Kin Chu 
or Ah Kin Chow Yuan. 

A~6317969, Chow, Wah. 

A-5928406, Choy, Cheung. 

A-6027136, Chu, Charles Chi-Jung or Chi- 
Jung Chu or Charles J. Chu. 

A-2645479, Cirillo, Francesco or Frank 
Cirillo or Jack Cirillo, 

A-5945831, Clark, Lester. 

A-5240615, Clarke, Esther Amanda for- 
merly Draggan (mee Vernon). 

A-3029860, Colias, Angelo or Evangelos 
Koliaroudis. 

A-7357188, Crawford, Hertha Asta (nee 
Koeppen). 

A-7357188, Crawford, Beatrix Doris formerly 
Koeppen. 

A-4710105, Cruz, Avelino Manuel. 

A-7173939, Cruz, Jaime Quiason or Jimmy 
Cruz. 

A-3693528, Cutri, Giuseppe or Joseph Cutri. 

A-5621852, Davis, Charles Norman or Jack 
Charles Davis. 

A-5406055, DeAlessandri, Luigi. 

A-5876270, DeAngelis, Joseph or Giuseppe 
DeAngelis. 

A-6856237, De Carrizalez, Angelina Garcia. 

A-1470875, Demopoulos, Pete or Pete 
Demas. 

A-5319885, Djado, Lenus Louse, 

A-4339977, Donna, Ciro Di. 

A-7203709, Duncan, Clifford Uriah alias 
James H. Heron or Herron. 

A-2414136, Duran, Julio Martinez or Julio 
M. Duran. 

A-7983292, Eredita, Filippo. 

A-4258607, Eskenas, Victoria or Victorias 
Levi or Levy. 

A-5348477, Falzone, Apang alias Angelo 
Falzone. 

A-6815008, Ferguson, Joyce Irene (nee 
Castle). 

A-7050951, Fierro, Felix. 

A-7050952, Fierro, Angela. 

A-7050953, Fierro, Alejandro. 

A-6866925, Gabbay, Jacob Noonoo. 

A-8091833, Garcia, Heriberto Llagostera y. 

A-8091655, Garcia-Santiago, Santos. 

A-8091927, Garcia, Paula Lozano de. 

A-5061341, Garim, Henrique David Fer- 
nandez, 

A-9635529, Georgiafentis, Michael Ioannis, 

A-5583799, Gerner, Balthazar or Bill 


Gerner. 
A-2505610, Gianino, Domenico M. 
b A-4088546, Giovanopoulos, Athanasios. 
A-5131379, Goldhammer, Renee formerly 
Ronai (nee Rezsin Roth). 
A-6385785, Gomez, Jose alias Jose Gomez y 
~ Cantero, ~ 
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A-6969999, Gonzalez-Ramos, Jose. 

0300-356606, Goskin, Hudson or Hudson 
Gaskin. 

A-7646264, Grey, Doris Arlene. 

A-5067363, Hall, Charles Vanderbilt or Vic- 
tor Hall or Charles Hall. 

A-5818422, Hanke, Kurt George. 

A-5756500, Harms, William. 

A-5957168, Hartanian, Dero or Hartinian. 

A-1086276, Hartanian, Sarah or Seranoosh 
Hartanian (nee Kupenian or Afarian). 

A-6447841, Heim, Stanley Harasim. 

A-7457206, Heng, Fong or Fang Heng. 

A~7982086, Hernandez-Avila Gonzalo. 

A-4986529, Hernandez, Tovar, Jesus. 

A-4283577, Hirai, Harumitsu. 

A-5963051, Hoglund, Kristina Elizabeth K, 

A-4547366, Howard, Emma alias Emma Jo- 
sephine Klein (nee Zoeller). 

A-3524739, Hurdle, Alexander Rudolph, 

A-8117874, Hurtado-Alejandro, Isabel. 

A-8078948, Gallardo-Gonzalez, Maria Na- 
tividad alias Natividad Ybarra. 

A-7903746, Hurtado-Gallardo, Ruben. 

A-8078946, Hurtado-Gallardo, Miguel. 

A-3490499, Hymowitz, Sophie formerly 
Sophie Avrutik (nee Sophie Nedner). 

A-1040403, Ito, Kenjiro. 

A-7070971, Jacome-Sanchez, Jorge alias 
Roberto Sanchez-Barrera. 

A-5285361, Jerome, Nick or Nicola Di Giro- 
lamo. 

A-7247972, Kallenbach, Rudolf Werner. 

A-7211044, Kania, Julian. 

A-3474366, Kariotis, Demetrios George alias 
James Pappas. 

A-9527023, Karistianos, Ioannis Antonios 
alias John Karistianos. 

A-6163393, Kaszuba, Stefan. 

A-7189458, Kendall, Beatrice Paule (nee 
Pellitti). 

A-6188419, Keuker, Frances Else Siemsen. 

A~2516855, Khalil, Joseph or Joe Khalil, or 
Joseph Cahil or Joseph Cahil or Joseph Kahill 
or Joseph Khalill. é 

A-6758378, Kirpalani, Mohan Santdas. 

A-6205992, Kokorelis, Demitrios George. 

A-2584801, Koutroukis, Athansios or Tom. 

A-6261617, Kouzounis, Smara. 

‘A-6838411, Kwan, Cho Shun or C. S. Kwan 
or Cho Shun Kuan. 

A-4115327, Kwan, Margaret Mo-Hing or 
Margaret Kwan (nee Margaret Ho-Hing 
Yeung). 

A-2212514, Kypreos, Zaharias E. or Zaharias 
Ephemius Kypreos. 

A-5028348, Lamela, Jose. 

V-633237, Lampert, Tadersz. 

A-4493520, Leberman, Solomon or Solomon 
Greenbaum, 

A-3852009, Lee, Wah or Lee Wah. 

A-5813667, Levitan, Ryfka alias Beatrice 
Levitan alias Reba Rosenberg. 

A-6038654, Loo, Ah Ping. 

A-7042323, Lorenz, Anna or Anne Catherine 
Lorenz or Annie Lawrence. 

A-5643477, Lorenzetti, Livio. 

A-6727269, Loureiro, Felzia Bettencourt 
Sancho. 

A-7450693, Luci, Maria (nee Ambesi). 

A-8117478, Lum, Mun Kit alias Lin Wen 
Cheich. 

A-3040466, Mahovtas, John Evangelo or 
Ioannis Evangelo Mahovtas. 

A-3369242, Margitic, Daniel Vladimir. 

A-4553066, Martin, Joseph Marks. 

A-4493878, Martin, Eva. 

A-6141122, Martinez, Roberto or Roberto 
Morales. 

A-3778804, Martinolich, John, 

V-259045, Matyskiel, Sophia. 

A-9747072, Mavridis, Sotirios or Sotirios 
Themistocles Mavridis. 

A-5379506, Nakawatase, Tatsuo. 

A-1772242, Nanos, Harry Christos or Hari- 
loas Christos Nanos or Harry Christ Nick Har- 
ris or Nick Harris. 

A-5191574, Norcia, Michele or Michael or 
Michael Prestigiacomo or James Milone. 

A-5443936, Norcia, Rosalia Mustacchia or 
Rosalia Mustacchia or Margherita Mustac- 
chia, 
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A-6558360, Novelli, Gino. 
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A-7978947, Tow, Li Cho alias Luk Tow or 


A-2916644, Mendes, Paaixano or Paxao Hing Seam Wong. 


Mendes. 

A-6407308, Meyer, Majer or Mayer Spatz, 

A~7096140, Meyer, Nanno. 

A-9620180, Millarson, Leonard Paul or 
Leonard P. Millarson. 

A~7841702, Mohamed, Dost. 

A-9025342, Moraglis, Michaelis Stefanos. 

A-4887284, Munter, Johann Karl Bernard 
alias Bernard Werner. 

A-8065048, Olivares-Saucedo, Angel or Juan 
Montanez or Angel Olivares. 

A~7135763, Omlie, Ricardina Lozano (nee 
Cacho). 

A-1928134, Opitz, Paul Rudolf. 

A-6921230, Ortega, Alfonso or Alfonso Or- 
tega Marin. 

V-905040, Ortiz, Monina Dones or Monina 
Dones de Ortiz. 

T-1617259, Ostolaza, Edith Cortez alias 
Edith Cortez Cortez or Edith Cortez Heredia. 

A-7251144, Ozyurt, Muhittin. 

A-6326925, Ozyurt, Perihan. 

A-9520851, Pahk, Karl Friedrich. 

A-2343423, Pai, Hua Shen or Livy Hua. 

A-2337535, Hua, Lily Kuh Veng Chao or 
Kuh Ving Chao. 

A-4290983, Palmer, Sara alias Sadie Palmer. 

A-3714760, Papiannou, Vasilios or William 
Basil. 

A-9765441, Parascandolo, Salvatore. 

A-5702983, Pearson, Mary (nee Aune Maria 
Vassi or Mary Vassi). 

1300-51121, Perez, David Cobb. 

A-5379724, Peterson, Axel Wilhelm or Axel 
Vilhelm Petterson or Axel William Peterson, 

A-9290128, Pineault, Laureat or Andre Al- 
bert Laureat Pineault. 

0400-41461 (1), Planchart, Carlotta Pa- 
tricia. 

0400-41461 (2), Planchart, Anthony Delano. 
` A-7392105, Prete, Aldo Del. 

i A-6782132, Psichoulis, Dimitrios. 

` A-8057055, Puglionisi, Orazio alias Harry 

Puglionisi. 

A-6178516, Reid, Cristeta. 

A-8022369, Rivera-Torres, Manuel. 

A-7140812, Rocha, Pablino. 

A-7140746, Martinez, Maria. 

A-6210868, Rodas-Shaw, Guillermo Ricardo. 

A-7123414, Ruggiero, Giovanni or John. 

A-7190295, Sabattini, Mario Enrico. 

A-2215058, Sabourin, John Ambrose. 

A-5014256, Sahrten, Otto Arthur, 

A-7983426, Salas, Enrique Valdavia. 

A-6903810, Samaha, Khalil. 

A-2998912, Sameshima, Hideshi or Hideshi 
Samejima. 

A-1690341, Sarantis, Pantelis G. 

A-6931610, Schiraldi, Maria Rosaria (nee 
Politano alias Rosaria M. Politano or Maria 
Rosaria Politano Schiraldi). 

A-4801844, Schulze, Johann Gustav. 

i} V-241911, Schwarz, Alter or Schwarc. 

` A-1603961, Seemann, Rudolf Christian 

Johannes. 

A-1804137, Seemann, Gertraut Luise. 

A-7043714, Seemann, Johannes Wilhelm. 

A-3896264, Sinodinos, Spiros. 

A-7463352, Slatwinski, Lucrecia (mee Lu- 
crecia Sanchez). 

A-6268939, Smith, Maria Luisa. 

A-6458390, Solomon, Theresa Talmadge 
(mee Theresa Naftaly Assayas or Theresa 
Naftaly Talmadge). 

0300-297931, Soon, Eng Hung alias Toby 
Eng. 

, A-6442554, Spielmann, Frederic Bedrich. 
A-6442553, Spielmann, Lieselotte. 
A-6194562, Syriopoulos, Constantine, 
A-2432704, Tang, Seetoo Ngan. 
A-1515444, Tartaras, Constanino Eftimiou. 
A-5967450, Teshima, Hisashi. 

A-7139299, Theirault, Sigrid Waltraut (nee 
Pfeiffer). 

V-1271056, Thomas, Marie Louis Denise 
(nee Minos), 

, A-7978943, Toiberg, Thomas Edward. 

A-5398165, Torres-Puga, Rutilio or Rutilio 
Puga-Torres. 


A-5320776, Tse, Oi Ming. 

A-4937801, Vasko, Frank alias John Lang. 

A-9825395, Vasquez, Juan alias Juan Man- 
uel Vasquez y Santos. 

A-9713426, Vecina, Iremio. 

A-9836818, Venidis, Nicholas or Nikolaos 
Venidis. 

A-6178321, Victoriano, Severino Sangil. 

V-1508643, Villegas-Arango, Alberto, 

A-1705125, Viavianu, Michael. 

A-6268681, Waldman, Katherine Ruth (nee 
Moor or Moore). 

A-9549891, Walthery, Franz Maurice Marie. 

PR-948368, Wang, Kung Shou. 

PR-946593, Wang, Lucy Shou. 

A-7141093, Ward, Gertrude May (nee Bes- 
sie Gertrude Hatton formerly Johnston for- 
merly Wiseman). 

0300-355719, Welch, Gerald Oscar Darling- 
ton or Gerald Olde. 

A-4909821, White, Albert or Bela Weisz. 

A-5327052, Wick, Oscar Albert. 

A-6897056, Wizenfeld, Szmul Najer. 

A-7280925, Wizenfeld, Dina. 

A-2658704, Wong, Chai Bong alias Edward 
Goon alias William Wong. 

A-6407197, Wong, Hing. 

A-1536915, Wu, Ching Te or Carl Ching Te 


Wu. 

A-2250015, Wu, Annie Chen Hua or Nee 
Yang. 

A-3515048, Yantsis, Evangelos Soterios or 
Vangels Sotir Yantsis. 

A-9549332, Yasa, Nikola Yakov or Nikola 
Jasa. 

A-6752686, Yuen, Wai Loo or Wai Loo Sung 
or Woo Nei Lu. 

A-6394812, Yureklier, Iskender. 

A-7115540, Zaccarelli, Gianfianco or Gian- 
franco Mandrelli. 

A-7115541, Zaccarelli, Pier Giorgio or Pier 
Giorgio Mandrelli. 

A-5040923, Zaimas, Nicholas or Nicholas 
John Zaimas formerly Nicholaos or Nicholos 
Ioanou Zaimas alias Nicola John Nick. 

A-8037882, Zazzera, Yolanda or Maria 
Chiesa or Iolanda Mazza. 

A-7955260, Abraham, Angela Mahbub (nee 
Zeidan). 

A-7898445, Aguilera y Julve, George Se- 
gundo. 

A-9764566, Amin, Nural. 

A-6919766, Antzakas, Angelo Augustus, 

A-7778303, Arguinano-Sarri, Antonio Maria 
Pedro. 

A-5937033, Arreola, Miguel. 

A-4973444, August David Lewis. 

A~-7445068, Bakal, Rose. 

A-5230646, Beattie, Ursual Gwendolyn for- 
merly Slack (nee Ryan). 

A-9659000, Blees, Johann. 

A-1322933, Braun, Anna Maria (nee Kaum- 
bach or Grohs). 

A-1001178, Bulmer, Yta (nee Yebizawa). 

A-3291922, Caccamo, Philip Joseph. 

A-8190892, Carrillo, Antonio Nunez. 

A-7209364, Carrillo, Juan Brigido or John 
Brigido Carrillo Androve. 

A-8091983, Cavaioli, Elizabeth McKenna 
formerly Elizabeth Miller Matezie (nee Eliza- 
beth Miller McLean McKenna). 

A-71415668, Celli, Nemmo Ciccone. 

A-6649886, Chai, Young Kow, 

A-3743650, Chang, Yuen. 

A-7061804, Chen, Huan Yung. 

A-6851558, Chen, Suzy Chin-Sheng Wang. 

A-3530400, Chin, Dot. 

A-5626906, Cicero, Nicolo Lo, 

A-7126636, Crosthwaite, Tatians Eugene 
formerly Tatiana Pavlichenko, 

A-5214813, Decandia, Spiro. 

A-4979175, De Torres, Braulia Lira (nee 
Braulia Lira-Paz). 

A-1435361, Dilalos, Georgios Aristidis. -> 

A-5014254, Dimeglio, Giuseppina. 

A-2685933, Dominguez, Amelia (nee Le- 
gaspi alias Barbara Pla). 

A-4603643, Dudine, Joseph. 

. 46441301, Duffy, Catherine Mary. 


April 27 
A-3341729, Pauline (nee Zado- 
reska). 

A-7039633, Estrada-Ojeda, Benito. 

A-4741071, Farese, Antonio. 

A-7415752, Fernandez, Jose or Ralph G. 
Fernandez or Jose Carlos Manuel Fernandez- 
Gonzalez. 

A-6492907, Fiallo-Suazo, Luis Omar. 

A-6492908, De Fiallo, Carmela Tavares. 

* A-5909702, Flores-Arredondo, Tomas. 

A-7098674, Fortunis, Athena Louis or 
Athina Michael Nicholopoulou, or Athena 
Fortunes or Athena Adams. 

A-7491007, Gall, Stephen John. 

A-5783226, Gee, Chin. 

A-8091922, Gong, Hoy Sing alias Gong Hoy 
Sing alias Hay Sing Gong. 

A-2992721, Grego, Umberto or Umberto 
Greco. 

A-4769402, Guidici, Louis or Luigi Zudich. 

A-9764869, Guishard, James Selwin, 

A-6772191, Harangi, Laszlo. 

A-7050396, Harangi, Antonia (nee Yuhasz). 

4-5113357, Hartman, Otto Frank or Otto 
Franz Hartman. 

A-7962206, Hernandez, Hector Ruiz or Hec- 
tor Ruiz. 

A-6833491, Houle, Thomas or Hull or Hall. 

A-9557883, Hymans, Eugene Henry. 

A-7092017, Jabalera, Eustacia Marta. 

A-6921562, Jiminez-Romero, Leonardo. 

A-3434275, Kolodny, Anna. 

A-5337619, Kuong, Yung Po, 

0300-300475, Lai, Fred Wing or Lai Wing 
Lai or Lai Wing Fook. 

A-3372916, Lafkas, Efstathios Kostas or 
Steve Lafkas. ri 

A-5000379, Lajacona, Gilda Margaret (nee 
Geltrude Salamone). 

A-8117867, Lee, Jack or Wah Jack Youngh, 

A-7983074, Leon, Maria Rincon y Padilla. 

A-2153959, Lin, Ho Kwin alias Harry Ho, 

A-6327712, Lomibao, Socorro Zenaida. 

A-3575659, Loy, Yip Sing alias Frank Loy. 

A-3432597, Lukanowski, Paul. 

A-3179195, MacKenzie, John. 

A-7264277, Madrigal-Mejia, Miguel. 

A-3442270, Magalhaes, Manuel Piereira. 

A-7296160, Mango, Attilio. 

A-5243646, Mayer, Alex. 

A-2189879, Mihalitsis, Constantinos alias 
Constantinos Mihailidis or Gus Mihalidis. 

A-8010437, Mireles, Eugenia or Eugenia 
Mireles Diaz, or Engenia Mireses-Nava. 

A-9758369, Modica, Salvatore. 

A-6870226, Montoya, Adolfo or Adolfo Mon- 
toya-Salazar. 

A-5338324, Muskardin, John alias Giovanni 
Muskardin or Ivan Muskardin, 

A-1278630, Nathanielsz, Edward Basil. 

A-7018847, Nathanielsz, Ault Mellor. 

A-6509101, Nieh, Ching HsiaChange or 
Ching Hsia Chang alias Helen Chang or 
Elaine C. Nieh. . 

A-6620588, Nieh, Edward Kwangpoo. 

A-5621957, Palho, Edward or Eljas Polho. 

A-2285648, Panos, Peter or Panagiotis Tsil- 
ipanos or Tsilimbanis. 

A-—1442917, Papalexatos, Spiros, 

A-7858176, Papvasiliou, Sotiris. 

A-4548284, Paris, Ferdinand John, 

A-7140795, Patselas, George. 

A-7903989, Pena, Jose Angel. 

A-2314032, Pietranera, Ivo. 

A-6387466, Prado, Jose or Jose Prado Tei- 
jido. 

A-1342877, Raimonde, Giovanni alias John 
Raymond. 

A-1528339, Renda, Giuseppe. 

V-450269, Rodriguez, Aurora (nee Pena 
Rivas). 

V-673789, Romer, Joseph. 

. A-4599489, Sakowitz, Peter or Sakozitch. 
> A-2888204, Sang, Lee Fook or Song. 

A-2382124, Satoyoshi, Yahei, 

A-6642782, Seglem, Thoralf. 

A-6502396, Shurry, Vibert or Vibart Shury 
alias Thomas Simons. 

A-6706358, Siefert, Rose (nee Zachgruber 
alias Riedl). 

A-3312207, Speranzo, Luigi. 


Dulka, 


1953 


A-6114940, Suarez-Perez, Napoleon or Mi- 
guel Suarez-Perez, 

A-6771732, Tang, Ching Tsien. 

A-9573350, Thanh, Nguyen Duc. 

A-2551541, Theodorakis, Stavros or Steve 
Theodorakis. 

A-7062250, Tinker, Mae Eloise or Mae Eloise 
Souchon. 

A-4225099, Tong, Cheung King of Jimmy 
Jong or Charles Cheung or King Tong Chong 
or Charles King or James King. 

A-4611319, Tung, Chen-Dao. 

A-4040700, Tung, Doreen. 

A-5087273, Vandoros, John. 

A-2927483, Walcott, Frank Miurril or 
Walcot. 

A-1395855, Wazumi, Minoru or Minoru Joe 
Wazumi or Joe Minoru Mazumi. 

A-6577344, Weinberger, Erwin. 

A-4879691, Weissman, Samuel. 

A-3704893, Weston, Charles Henry. 

A-3736575, Wong, Yet-Wee or Wong Yut 


Wee. 

A-8017215, Wroclawski, Amelia (nee Ur- 
banski). 

A-4860896, Zinovieff, Vladimir Alexei. 

A-2642778, Acheo, Samuel. 

A-5108971, Bryce, Lucille Adessa Douglin 
(mee Lucille Adessa Louglin) alias Lucille 
Bryce or Brice alias Margaret Louise Jackson. 

A-6640277, Dames, Henry J. 

A-5825563, Doerfier, Philipp. 

A-6924783, Foster, Raymond Leroy. 

A-4727774, Godfrey, Thomas Waring. 

A-5212632, Godfrey, Alice Laura (nee 
Blackwell). . 

A-2435206, Hing, Seto. _ 

A-5780667, Kraak, Erich Adolf. 

A-6965146, Lauh, Welthy Shao-Chin or 
Welthy Carges. 

A-5125807, Leong, Chiu King or Arthur 
Chu or Hai Sing. 

A-8361267, Lopez, Maria Emilia Rajo Al- 
virez or Emilia Lopez. 

A-6481319, Meguerdichian, Haigaz alias 
Haikaz Mkurtichian. 

A-9764818, Norton, Swidbert Harry or 
Harry Naughton. 

A-6989703, Peterkin, Eglon James or James 
Pearson or Pierson. 

A-1851244, Ravalico, Giuseppe. 

A-5280420, Schuelein, Bertha. 

A-5203815, Tassmere, Aurelia Mae. 

A~6757442, Aguillon-Garcia, Vicente Lazaro. 

A-7841689, Altieri, Vincenzo. 

A-4177218, Andersen, Alf Harding. 

Ashby, Isabella. 
Ashby, Arthur Raymond. 

A-3404132, Ashby, Ethel Mary. 

A-4037353, Bak, Nip or Nick Back. 

A-7356406, Bauer, Max Peter or Max Ser- 
natinger. 

A-3994262, Biggio, Eduardo Edward. 

A-2268894, Blank, Harry or Harry Blane. 

A-4407631, Bogleff, Anton. E 

0300-329949, Castillo, Gladys (nee Gladys 
Walsh Bonilla). 

A-2022050, Catalfamo, Andrea or Catal- 
fano. 

A-6254803, Cimino, Rosa Guida (nee Ru- 
tilio or Rosa Guido Botolio). 

A-7178467, Conte, Antonina ‘nee Antonina 
Conti). 

O-4164446, Cuiman, Teodoro. 

A-8015988, De Angelis, Francesco. 

A-4954514, De Carrasco, Ignacia Pena. 

A-3092160, De Falco, Giovanni. 

A-9778470, De Freitas, John. 

A-7248206, Deguchi, Keiko (nee Eda). 

A-9764908, Duck, Cheror Hsich-Ti or 
Hsieh-Ti. 

A-6301140, Du Luart, Else Olivia. 

A-6301141, Du Luart, Evelyn Rose. 

A-1104619, Durlacher, Annie David. 

0300-268599, Echeverria, Mario Rene. 

A-6989407, Economou, Theofanis Constan- 
tinou. 

A-1672313, 
Ivosich. 

A-6038522, Engel, Alfred or Jack Keey or 
Alfred Jacob Beckman, 


Eivosic, Sime Vink or Sam 
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0606-49355, Febus, Betty Gradl. 

A-7118686T, Fei, Tung-Chia or Katherine 
Fei (mee Sheng). 

A-7957400, Froberg, Bo Edgar. 

A-9764901, Ganotis, Nicholas Demetrios. 

A-7135771, Giordano, Mary or Maria (nee 
Mammola). 

A-6881283, Gonzalez-Padilla, Ildefonso. 

A-4875569, Haguel, Rosita (nee Tabah or 
Belmonte). 

A-7476657, Hall, Simone Marie Eugenie 
(nee Merlin). 

A-5082458, Himot, Lucile (nee Fox or Lu- 
cile Yablochnick or Niusia Yablochnick). 

A-2147788, Holley, Margot Winawer (nee 
Margaret Winawer or Margot Peterson). 

A-1941337, Holmes, Maria Mercides (nee 
Velazco). 

A-4947889, Intriago, Amado Benigno. 

A-3314472, Jogewest, Ewald Bernhard or 
Ewald Bernhard West or Ewald West or 
Jorgewest Ewald or Evald Bernhardt Joge- 
vest; Jagewest; Jogeveste; Jorqwest, Jorg- 
west; Jorgewest; Joegewest; Jogewist, Jor- 


quest. 

1600-79046, Johnson, Ellen Louise (nee 
Ness). 

A-6934996, Josefowitz, Ziche or Zishe Joze- 
fovicz. 

A-1155313, Joseph, Ann Margaret (nee 
Boiles). : 

A-4276370, Kanellos, Elefterios. 

A-7550987, Katsuki, Takashi. 

A-1621542, Kerrinis, Frederich Jakob. 

A-4737448, Kerrinnis, Miriam. 

A-3065016, King, Lau. 

0300-375320, King, Lloyd Beresford or Oc- 
tavius N. Robinson. 

0300-383525, Kresseyich, Pietro. 

A-5296961, Kulman, Alexander or Paul 
Bikow or Alexander Sprogis. 

A-6192689, Liao, Ping Ling. 

A-5196599, Lieberman, Mollie. 

A-7500719, Ling, Clara S. (nee Szeto or 
Clara Soo-Hoo Ling or Clara Szeto Soo-Hoo 


Ling). 

A-5071321, Lopez, Eduardo. 

A-7525589, Lopez, Paulina. 

A-7524902, Lopez, Eduardo Miguel. 

A-5537864, Lopez, Manuel. 

A-9777473, Lubrano, Michele or Michele 
Lavadera Lubrano. 

A-9506480, Luk, Chan Shing, 

A-9831265, Malucelli, Mario. 

A-9758492, Manfredi, Mario. 

A-3832800, Mantello, Salvatore. 

A-7828749, Manuel, Jr., Eusebio David. 

A-4731978, Maria, Ignazio. 

A-9764891, Mavromatopoulos, John Nich- 
olas or John Nicholas Mavroson. 

A-9744651, Mazier, Juan Alandro. 

A-9769934, McKenzie, Allan George. 

A-7385581, Minieri, Domenica Virginia 
(nee Tortora). 

A-5211863, Miram, Jan or Paul Pogul or 
Janis Mizan. 

1102-9513, Moreno-Pantoja, Robert or Rob- 
ert Moreno or Robert Pantoja-Moreno, 

A-2971805, Noecker, Anna Maria Ruppert. 

A-3105618, Noon, Wong or Neon Wong or 
Wong Non or Wong Neun. 

A-1110134, Parda, Emil Fernandez or Emil 
Fernandez. 

A-6209355, Patron, Elias. 

A-6195007, Pavlis, Virgina. 

A-6970399, Perez, Pedro or Pedro Pascual 
Perez Mendoza. 

A-5298663, Pretzel, Horst Jan or Frederick 
H. Pressel, or Horace Pressel. 

A-9765587, Price, Fitzgerald Laing or R. 
Fitzgerald Blake. 

A-7297153, Quevedo-Nava, Agustin. 

A-9765770, Recchia, Pasquale. 

0800-79612, Riachi, Nicolas Kabalan. 

A-3053085, Rokos, Melachrinos or Michael 
Rokos or Mike Rokos. 

A~-7385648, Russell, Herbert Leroy or Hugh 
Leigh Robinson. 

A-6417511, Russell, Oscar George. 

A-~7112937, Sandoval, Rafael Lemus or Ra- 
fael S. Lemus. 
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A-5179788, Scavo, Giosofatto or Guiseppe 
or Joe Scabo or Giovanni Anacleria, 

A-5460681, Schramm, Erich Max. 

A-4640465, Smuga, Slawomir Maciej or Sla- 
womir Smuga or Slawomir M. Smuga. 

A-9661364, Sorlie, Finn Rudolph. 

A-4099412, Stadlmayer, Matthias. 

A-5434520, Stapley, Walter Samuel. 

A-5195036, Tabah, Angelita Rebecca or 
Belmonte. 

0300-388974, Thompson, Kermit Godfrey. 

A-5706553, Toboada, Juaquin Louzan. 

A-7112020, Torres, Rolando Harol Fran- 
cisco or Rolando Harol Francisco y Torres. 

A-1948836, Vitale, Gaetana (nee Mazzeo). 

A-7203345, Voyer, Otto Thomas formerly 
Otto Thomas Piffer. 

A-4186072, Weinstein, Lilly or Rose L, 
Weinstein or Rosa Nashelska or Rosa Cym- 
berg. 

A-7423206, Wong, Chong. 

A-7828839, Xenakis, George or George John 
Xenakis. 

A-3223439, Yacuone, Concetta (nee Di- 
Cesare). 

A-2755101, Yuen, Hing or Harry Yuen. 

A-7177517, Agostino, Joseph alias Giuseppe 
Agostino. 

A-9799855, Aldeguer, Tomas A. 

A-6363856, Amaro, Simon Fernandez. 

A-7910895, Arias-Melo, Jose Altagracia or 
Jose Arias. 

A-4355088, Aronov, Pauline or Pauline 
Rothman alias Pesra Aronov. 

A-3404354, Aronov, Morris alias Mozes 
Aronowsi or Mozes Aronowski. 

A-8017239, Ashley, Maria Carmen alias 
Carmen Ruiz (nee Maria Carmen Martin Del 
Campo). 

A-7122606, Avila, Juan or Juan Avila- 
Asunce. ; 

A-9777401, Bakboord, Percy George Rene. 

A~-7957139, Barbosa-Lozano, Andres. 

A-5588652, Bates, Thomas Adam, 

A-5343786, Berezowicz, John. 

A-3836613, Bene, Armando Del. 

A-3487883, Boekhout, Hansen Geradus. 

A-5549921, Boniecki, Stanislaw or Stanley 
Bonieki or Boniski. 

A-6342124, Bulmas, Jaime Malla y. 

A-7222778, Burg, Manfred. 

A-7123402, Cabrera, Georgia (nee Deetjen). 

A-4130600, Calhao, Francisco Da Silva or 
Francisco Da Silva. 

A-3250393, Cardee, Philip. 

A-7240840, Carlo, Felice Del. 

A-5074651, Carrillo, Edmund or Edmundo. 

A-5636177, Case, John or John Albert 


Case. 

A-4453204, Case, Mary or Maria Louise or 
Couturier. 

V-304399, Castro, Filomena Bonilla. 

A-7858994, Cavallo, Bruno. 

A-2303130, Charest, Oscar or Oscar Joseph 
Charest or Francois Oscar Charest. 

A-1837320, Charest, Lena or Lena Elizabeth 
Thibeault. 

A-1821330, Chen, Robert Wen-Yi. 

A-6370046, Chen, Della Wai-Kuen (nee Li 
Wai-Kuen). 

A-5418844, Chiaramonti, Fernando Anni- 
bale. 

A-7849984, Chong, Chin. 

A-4121087, Chuen, Mcy Wing. 

A-4688212, Cohen, Benjamin or Benjamin 
Periman. 

A-7439767, Corrado-Floridia, Salvatore. 

A-6051551, Corrales y Teuma, Humberto or 
Humberto Corrales. 

A-7391992, Corona-Ruiz, Gregorio. 

A-7415397, de Corona, Maria Guevara. 

V-476303, Coscoros, Daria (nee Scarpa). 

V-462326, Coscoros, Nicholas John alias 
Nicholas J. Coscoros. 

A-8117593, Cronkhite, Herbert Willard (or 
Cronk). 

A-7203696, Cuevas, David. 

A-2924844, DaCampo, Antonio alias Tony 
Campo alias Antonio D’ A Campo. 

A-7268666, Dagher, Philippos Ameen alias 
Philip Lewis. 

A-7903344, Danavali, John Robert. 
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A-6014385, Darlingtion, Leonard, 

A-5762799, Davis, Helen Lillian. 

A-266%005, Delavogias, Nicholas Leonidas 
or Nick Delavogias or Nicholas Delavogias, 

A-6350843, DeMules, Anastasia. 

A~—7267724, DeVargas, Maria Morales. 

A-7197991, Dimantstein, Joseph or Dia- 
mantsztyn. 

A-7962045, DiSchino, Attilo Biagio. 

A-1912364, Dishington, Eluise Emma (nee 
Hoelzl). 

A~7879670, Dowling, Roseta Elizabeth. 

A-6476941, Edie, Fermina Elodia Peres. 

A-1416417, Erezuma, Julian. 

0300-311551, Farquharson, Luther or 
Luther Theophilus or Theophelius or Luther 
Theophlous Farquharson. 

A-8217881, Finn, Jolae Martha (nee Wilkie 
alias Jolae Martha Daigneault Walters). 

A-2552039, Fook, Chin, 

A-$224445, Foon, Tom Lee or Jim Man Lee. 

A-2701789, Forza, Mark alias Antonio Far- 
aguna. 

A-8117372, Fuentes-Medina, Erick Genaro. 

A-8117371, de Fuentes, Berta Trujillo. 

A-4284686, Fukushima, Unokichi, 

A-7583910, Fung, Fung Kuen. 

A-7967195, Galvani, Celio Celso. 

A-4259609, Gam, Mar or Sun Gum Mar or 
Mar Yan. 

A-9799777, Golaw, Clemente San Luis. 

A-7350803, Gonzalez, Jose Antonio alias 
Jose Antonio Gonzales Machado. 

A-7983509, Grotle, Harold Andreas or Har- 
ald Andreas Grotle. 

A-5712477, Guillan, Manuel Antonio alias 
Emanuel Antonio Guillan. 

A-6413947, Hardie, William George alias 
Carl Stewart. 

A-4904741, Hsu, James. 

A-2022522, Hsu, Lo or Tsoo or Eu Hsu or 
‘May Hsu or Mabel Hu. 

A-6618581, Huang, Henry alias enry Ng 
Teng Hong. 

A-7898757, Hyssop, Charles. 

A~7934140, Iacobazzi, Nicola or Nick Iaco- 


bazzi. 

A-6559391, James, Seymour Wesley or Sey- 
mour W, James. 

A-6992573, James, 
Grant). 

A-6872513, Jendro, Alexander or Alexander 


Mavis Claire (nee 


Tygreys. 

A 3490369, Johnson, Aaleen Carylon (nee 
Pindra). 

A-5890316, Johnson, Mildren Louise or Mil- 
dred Louise Stroman. 
-~ A-—7043226, Stuart, Lillian. 

A-3812662, Jong, Lee Buck or Jong Lee or 
Buck Jong Lee. 

A-9771248, Kalpides, Constantinos Chris- 
topher alias Constantine or Gust Kalpides. 

PR-905313, Kao, Keh Ding or Wilbur Kao. 

A-4747989, Kilgren, Oscar Louis or Oscar 
Lois Maldemar Kilgren. 

A-6041674, Kin, Lin or Kin Li. 

A-5960637, Lagstein, Salomon. 

A-5960636, Lagstein, Anna Maria. 

A-7024029, Lai, Harry or Lai Har or Har 
Sau Lai. 

A-7178553, La Porta, Patricia Ann (nee 
Levi). 

A-7809805, Larsen, Axel Wedel. 

A-3309092, Lee, Wai or Lee Jack Wal or 
Lee Wai or Jack Wai Lee. 

A-6853284, Lenczner, Lillian. 

A-3915804, Leong, Frank Lai or Lai Leong. 

A-7999468, Leon-Rodriquez Abraham De, 

A-7999435, de Leon, Guadalupe Contreras, 

A-7203182, Lewnes, Efstathia (nee Gian- 
nopoulos). 

A-6730628, Li, Kuo Fan alias Kuo Fan Li 
Chun or Anita Chun. 

A-3013522, Li, Yau Luen. 

0300-344367, Loyo, Francisco Uribe. 

A-7978894, Luna de Garcia, Refugia alias 
Aurelia Delgadillo. 

A-7398271, Macias, Manuel Camacho. 

A-7398316, De Camacho, Manuela Cortez. 

A-6805613, Maizler, David. 

A-2416044, Mattera, Giovanni Francesco. 

A-4849352, McEwan, Sarah. 
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A-9764505, Medina, Paul Carmelo, 
A-6603182, Milian-Pulido, Lazaro. 
A-7367028, Miller, Eustace alias Eustace 
Sylvester Miller alias Eustace Miller. 
A-7789774, Millett, Knolly Everard. | 
A-9713441, Mock, Lee alias Moch Wah, 
A-6330382, Mogensen, Cecille M. 
A-6255013, Montoya, Fernando Oscar. 
A-6461091, Morgan, Hubert William. 
A-9703168, Moustakeas, Vasilios alias Bill 


Manos. 

A-4689705, Mykytiuk, Sophie or Sophie 
Zwarych or Sophie Ostapchuch. 

A-7962243, North, George A. or George An- 
toniou Borias. 

A-5340803, Okuno, Bunshichi. 

A-7427757, Pao, Chen Wang-Tsung (nee 
Chen Wang-Tsung). 

A-2150606, Papazoglou, Dimitrios Ioannis, 

A-6168368, Pelayo, Jose Luis. 

A-6168367, Pelayo, Margarita Maria. 

A-6459197, Perez, Carmen Hipolita. 

A-6317950, Perez, Francisco. 

A-5107546, Pilalis, Theodore George. 
` A-8117234, Pina, Bonifacio or Bonifacio 
Pina-Hernandez. 

A-3390610, Pitchford, Gladys Ivy. 

A-7069697, Puccini, Maria (nee Maria Lo 
Bue). 

A-7903390, Puerta, Graciela. 

A-2476518, Puertas, Antonio. 

A-9096729, Radovcic, Roco or Rocco Rado- 
viach, 

A-3672970, Ramirez, Cdaudio Silvino. 

A-7469714, Richardson, Kitty. 

A-7136988, Richardson, Michael Eric. 

A-76821866, Richardson, Dorothy Patricia. 

A-7821201, Richardson, Frances Margaret. 

A-71459147, Robinson, Alleyne. 

A-5665433, Roman-Elli, Giovanni. 

A-4721547, Rosman, Clara (nee Fischer) 
alias Lenke Perlstein. 

0300-342983, Ruggiero, Vitantonio. 

A-7915540, Sandoval, Josue Paco alias 
Josue Sandoval Paco. 

A-4224878, Sang, Hee or Hui Sang or Chan 
Chong or Hee Shen or Cheng Hong Hee or 
San Hui. 

A-6311659, Scarpantonio, Giovanni, 

A-4496976, Schier, Alfred Adolf or Alfred 
Schier. 

A-7995753, Scipilliti, Antonio. 

A-6839881, Scotto, Joseph Cesare. 

A-7995749, See, Tsai. 

A-2429235, Sekiguchi, Fusakichi. 

A-1012607, Sharpardanis, Kostantinos 
Gust. 

A-4486722, Siems, Emil Wilhelm Gustay. 

A-7243238, Sneider, Aase Margarethe (nee 
Aase Margarethe Goldberg-Finhert nee 
Rostvig). 

A-3191516, Sorrentino, Aneillo. 

A-5678221, Soto, Jose Martinez alias Er- 
nesto Cuervo. 

A~7849247, Swartout, Mary Dorothea alias 
Mary Dorothea Borden-Castro. 

A-2144525, Tiniakos, Demetrios alias 
James John Tiniakos. 

A-9709068, Tong, Shui alias Hong Mon 
Shui. 

A-7279656, Tsao, Shu-Ming Thomas or 
Thomas Shu-Ming Tsao. 

A-9573640, Ullah, Abrus. 

A-8015486, Varria, Jesus Sala. 

A-7222220, Vasquez-Enriquez, Fidel Real y. 

A-7863844, Velardi, Giovanni or John 
Vilardi. 

A-2453653, Vignolles, Sara Seoane. 

A-3508066, Voulogaropoulos, Elias Pavlou 
or Ilias Pavlou Vougaropolous. 

A-7903823, Wah, Lok Fook or Fook Wah 
Lock. 

A-5825342, Ward, Alfred G. 

A-7710441, Wilkinson, Basil alias Clyde 
Johnson. 

PR-923882, Wu, King Yan. 

A-7755854, Wu, Sylvia Cheng (nee Chue 
Tchang). , 

A-4112996, Yasransky, Celia Dinerman alias 
Celia Dubitsky. 

A-7135708, Adler, Hugo. 

A-7469062, Aguilar-Figueroa, Gilberto. 
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A-6930091, Alfonso, Anita (nee Chatel). 
A-7270049, Alvey, Amy Ruch (nee Parks). 
V-581810, Amarantides, Genevieve (nee 

Eleftheriou). 

A-7222749, Amezquita-Hernandez, Alberto. 

A-1426781, Ampiro, Solly N. or Bin Salleh 
Ampira. 

A-4428039, Andersen, Albert. 

A-7962224, Arango y Mata, Rene Fernando 

Diaz or Rene Arango Mata or Rene Diaz. 
A-9694547, Assoumany, George alias As- 

soumany Georges. 

A-6848612, Au, Kitman or Au Kit Man. 
A-6606612, Au, Fuk-Chun Chiu (nee Fuk- 
Chun Chiu) alias Fuk-Chun Au, 
A-2543823, Ayala, Manuel. 
A-6574368, Aycart, Arturo. 
A-9713427, Bagos, Vivencio. 
A-7903407, Bec, Eva-Garcia alias Eva 

Glorencia Garcia y Dominguez. 

A-7469686, Becerra-Madrigal, Victoriano, 
A-7457785, Becerra, Francisca Franco De 

(nee Francisca Franco-Mendoza). 
A-7286446, Belosic, Maria (nee Fekete). 
A-7828567, Benenelis-Avino, Jaime Esteban 

or James Benenelis. 

A-3664121, Benvenuto, Dino. 

A-4947602, Bestrin, Pavel or Paul, 
A-9694378, Biris, Theodore G. 

V-672841, Birnbaum, Rywa alias Rywa 

Wiegutone y Fuks. 

A-2698896, Bjelland, Frieda Graub. 
A-7354349, Bogaisky, Zillah (nee Rosen). 
A-3512035, Breitbart, Helen (nee Hinda 

Chaja Joselewich or Hinda Fine). 
A-7224975, Brown, Sylvia Elizabeth, 
A-7686937, Carr, Neil Arthur. 

A-5297236, Carrozza, Eugo (Hugo). 
A-5447865, Carsten, John. 

A-2142245, Chang, Kei or Key Hyung. 
A-6246415, Chen, Chu Pei. 

A-6453253, Chen, Helen (nee Eng). 
A-6760635, Chen, Keo, 

A-6967750, Chen, May Yel Yok alias Yoh 


Mei-Yee. 

A-6851378, Chen, Kwoh-Kwon,. 

A-3262146, Chung, Chiu Yuan. ` 

A-7415718, Clarke, Edgar Alonza alias Ed- 
gar Clark. 

A-4182344, Corpora, Gaspare, 

A-5996907, Cortez-Flores, Anselma, . 

A-5438243, D'Arpa, Antonio Francesco or 
Antonio Francesco Diarpa or Anthony Frank 
D’Arpa. 

A-6308494, Davis, Geneva. 

A-7015121, DeGutierrez, Guadalupe De La 
Cruz alias Guadalupe De La Cruz. 

A-7203775, DeHidalgo, Maria Mora or Maria 
De Los Angeles Mora Rojas. 

0300-389037, Dell, Christopher Edward Mor- 
ris alias William Ennis, 

A-5455524, Diaz, Francisco. 

A-6934994, Dolgopiaty, Jankel, 

A-4644687, Dorsena, Clementinsa 
Quaglia). 

A-7910920, Dovellos, Nicholas George. 

A-6613815, Dziadek, Fiszel. or Fiszel Felek 
Dziadek. 

A-7415839, Ebe, Olga or Olga Embeoglou 
{nee Olga Sotirhou). 

A-7415840, Ebe, Mary John or Mary John 
Embeoglou. 

V-1025857, Edwards, Muriel Constance 
(nee Muriel Constance Fernandez). 

A-7139087, Eley, Sheila Bamford. 

A-6364446, Epstein, Hersh or Hersz. 

A-4828375, Ereno, John or Juan Zabala. 

A-7809715, Fajardo, Manuel Rodriguez. 
mae Fernandez-Arrillaga, Teofilo 

an. 

A-5409284, Findley, Cyril Bartholomew. 

A-3944102, Fisher, Peter Thomassen or 
Peter Thomassen. 

A-6891806, Fixler, Alexander. 

A-9105881, Flamos, Antonios Theodore. 

V-462979, Franco, Flerida Maria (nee 
Mauricio). 

A-7083727, Freeman, Cleveland or Cleve- 
land Formington Freeman. 

A-6933868, Friedman, Leib or Leopold. 

V-—1383301, Fuentes, Adalberto Jesus. 

A-3502628, Fung, Kay, alias Fung Shew. 


(nee 
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A-7809544, Gallardo-Fierro, 
Eduardo Gallardo. 

A-9776557, Ganaires, Ioanis John, 

A-5169727, Gasparini, Giuseppe or Joseph 
Gasparini or Joe Gasparini. 

A-9132073, Gerold, Michael Mauritis Lau- 
rentius, 

A-1449528, Gerow, Edythe Marion (nee 
Tombyll). 

A-2664047, Giorsos, Kostas Elias. 

V-419939, Goldslager, Abraham alias Abe 
Gold. 

A-1440941, Grant Lavington James. 

A-5331601, Grundel, Ferdinand Robert. 

V-754113, Han, Lee Kun. 

A-4572934, Haro-Charles, Juan, 

A-3734169, Hart, Patrick. 

A-4547695, Hathiram, Gustadji Merwanji 
or Gusdtadti Hathiran or Gustav Merwan 
Hatheran. 

A-6839337, Hionis, Gerasimos Nicholas, 

A-1344124, Hoffmann, Alfred, 

A-2454996, Hong, Wah May. 

A-9133877, Ikic, Mike. 

A-7174575, Jeu, Mary Hum. 

A-4554285, Jones, Pearl Louise Campbell, 

A-6860907, Jozsef, Nicolae. 

A-1331798, Kalishman, Millie Sweder or 
Millie Kalish or Millie Sweder. 

A-6920055, Karczewski, Stefan. 

A-7457081, Kekkonen, Towo. 

A-3877984, Keller, Frank Joseph, 

A-4132628, Kelt, Charles Edward, i 

A-1568510, Khan, Noroz or Neroes Khan or 
Naroz Kahn. 

A-6887752, Kim, Bok Duk Ryu. 

A-5969119, Kolin, Joseph, 

A-5635997, Korakas, Michael Constantinos, 

A-5141092, Kulukundis, Michael E. 

A-5141103, Kulukundis, Fotini Michael 
(nee Fotini Nitza Yannachas). 

A-3881020, Kutasow, Stelir alias Stella 
Manik or Sala Manik. 

A-9513238, Laidna, Jaan. 

‘V-1429387, Landsman, Joshua Lejb. 

V-1446713, Lapidus, Jacqueline Sonia (nee 
Lapidue). 

A-4944278, Mary (nee Leibo- 
vitch). 

A-1151027, Lassemillante, Charles Albert or 


Eduardo or 


Laurent, 


y. 
A-5340858, Lee, William alias William Toll, 
A-4390623, Leibschwager, Paul Karl Alfred. 
A-5045624, Leibschwager, Bertha Pauline 

(nee Harrass). 

V-885210, Li, Han Hun. 

A-3414330, Liakis, George Constantinos, 

A-8021807, Louie, Sing. 

A-7483639, Lowry, Johanna (nee Sunkel), 

A-9695682, Mak, Joe. 

A-2570357, Mancebo, Antonio De Sousa. 

A-2776312, Manlohee, Lucas Bin or Lucas 
Nanlohee. 

A-3004120, Maola, Carmine Francesco or 
Francesco Carmine Maola. 

A-9540023, Martinsons, Nikolajs, 

A-4565529, Matheson, Sydney Augustus 
alias Sydney Matheson. 

A-6501248, Medlin, Patricia Eve Brown. 

A-—7240425, Mendoza, Lucrezia (nee Neto 
Beltran). 

A-1100262, Miguez, Ignacio Roupeiro alias 
Mike Miguez alias Ignacio Miguez. 

A-4570737, Milich, Herta. 

A-1166456, Monovasios, Aristides Yacov. 

A-5078952, Moore, Charles. 

A-7055551, Mortreuil, Francoise Annie 
Paule, alias Maria Charlotte Maclennen, 
alias Francoise Maclennan. 

A-4652847, Mowlem, Aboudi Robin, or 
Aboudi Reuben Mawlem, or Aboudi Robin 
Maulim, or Aboudi Robin Mouallem, 

A-7957127, Murguia Jose Capote y. 

A-7957145, Capote, Haydee Gonzalez. 

V-1389763, Mutors, Gerhard Waldemar 
Gregory or Gregorn Waddell. 

A-2870601, Nakamura, Eitaro. 

A-2647601, Nava, Luisa (nee Luisa Sam- 
brano). 

A-4037083, Ng, Yick Tung. 

A-9740176, Nolan, Thomas K, 
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A-7228306, Nosco-Bucenec, Jan, alias John 
B. Nosco. 

A-7228305, Nosco, Bozena Maria (nee Vota- 
vova). 

V-610885, Ostos, Juan or Juan Ostos 
Mateos-Canero, 

A-7049734, Pacillas, Antonio. 

A-9623561, Padilla, Roberto, 

A-6937248, Panicz, Hersz. 

A-7983469, Papadopoulos, Nicolas or Nico- 
laos, alias Nick Pappas. 

A-7198369, Patrao, Plinio Pereira. 

0300-294250, Patrao, Maria Da Conceicao 
Batista. 

V-793638, Perelli, Nicola. 

V-942641, Pirolozzi, Domenico. 

A-4653981, Pirro, Antonio, or Anthony 
Pirro, or Tony Pirro. 

A-4365433, Poyhonen, Anna Maria, or Anna 
Maria Suomi, or Anna Maria Virtanen, 

0300-70415, Rasmussen, Alf Kristian, 

A-5541831, Rave, William. 

0616-2405, Rhymer, Ilva Rebecca. 

V-1383275, Rivera, Carolina (nee Juarez y 
Lopez). 

A-6455456, Robles, Angela Agustina (nee 
Rodriguez Y Gamboa or Angela Rodriguez). 

0402/14836, Rosato, Francesco, 

A-7116348, Rosenblatt, David. 

A-1338550, Saat, Repin. 

A-6858754, Sacristan, Manuel Lannegrand, 

A-6497380, Saka, Ester Nakash, or Ester 
Nakash Sakka. 

A-3180706, Sancton, Gertrude Emma. 

A-7863285, Schefstad, Lina (nee Aguilar). 

A-4469482, Schmerler, Rebecca. 

A~7842263, Schwabe, Kurt Herbert, 

A-7927938, Scott, Melvyn Lee. 

A-9698452, Seliste, Bruno Voldemar. 

A-3570616, Seng, Fong Fook or Fong Jun. 

A-6268893, Shunda, Enache, or Enache 
Vangel Shunda, or John Shunda. 

A-5341241, Siclari, Francesco. 

A-7886742, Sigona, Francesco. 

A-9736802, Silva-Marques, Argentino. 

A-4031405, Smith, Anna (nee Friedman), 

A-4382772, Smith, Gershon. 

A-6965415, Spritzer, Netty (nee Frank). 

A-3869867, Stein, Ida Sara. 

A-4459701, Stender, Libe Emma. 

V-397530, Stray, David, or David Tsui, or 
Tsui Yu Shan. 

A-3385506, Suda, Alfred, or Alfred George 
Suda. 

A-3423801, Sztybel, Tadeusz, alias Tadeus 
Karpinski. 

A-3423800, Sztybel, Tatiana. 

A-3853890, Teira, Antonio Sainas. 

A-1791499, Tien, Jack Minpung, alias Min- 
pung Tien. 

A-6896414, Todman, Joseph Emanuel. 

A-5953857, Todman, Dorothy Joyce. 

A-6825259, Trivisani, Emilie Lilli, 

A~-2739551, Truppi, Antonio, 

A-1937317, Truswell, Richard. 

A-1937313, Truswell, Mary Pauline (nee 
Sudsbear). 

V-28562, Tsakiery, Lefkothea Manzacoufa 
or Lefkothea Manzacoufa. 

A-7809505, Uribe-Flores, Eriberto. 

A~-7809555, Madrigal, Fidela Becerra or 
Fidela Becerra De Uribe. 

1003-1971, Uribe-Gomez, Aurelio Alberto. 

A-4577161, Valdes, Felecia Maden. 

A-6930683, Valentine, Edla J. M. (nee Kelly 
J. M. Zjocelyn Marcella). 

A7957759, Velci, Stefano or Steve. 

0300-366591, Vera-Valdez, Jose Dionisio. 

A-4752251, Villa, Ena Nuele. 

V-905929, Wagner, Monserrat. 

A-6851543, Wang, Cheng Ching. 

A-6142206, Wang, Florence Wu (nee Flor- 
ence Shu-Pang Wu, alias Florence Wu, or 
Shu Fang, or Wang Chang Ching). 

A-7049472, Weiss, Arieh. 

A-4761207, Wittelsohn, Shaye, or Shaya 
Wittelsohn, or Sam Wittelson. 

A-7427214, Wo, Loy. 

A-1998010, Woo, George Fat or Woo Fat 
or Ng Fat. 

A-4601513, Yablonik, Jennie, alias Yab- 
lokoff (nee Flieshman). 

A-6102167, Zamora-Rojas, Cecilio. 
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A-4062162, Zanger, Leonard De. 

A-5521763, Zanger, Ellen Kelly De or Ellen 
Kelly, or Ellen De Zanger, or Anne Kelly. 

A-6794144, Zeito, George. 
ane Zgombic, Mate, or Mike Zgom- 

©. 

0300-322548, Zuvich, Pilar. 

A-5218223, Alexander, George Vassile or 
George Vassile Alexandrevis. 

A-6661349, Alhadeff, Rachel Hassan, 

A-2848315, Ali, Abas. 

A-1597879, Ali, Peer or Peter. 

A-1316263, Allie, Benny allas Bin Ali 
Oodin. 

A-7849296, Amezcua-Madrigal, Pedro. 

A-6818114, Andonyadis, Todori alias The- 
odore Andoniadis. 

A-5034705, Ankenbrandt, Ellen Maud. 

0300-368993, Aragundez, Jose Luis Pavia 
or Jose Pavia, 

A-6067226, Ataman, Mustafa Tarik. 
Pn es A Bailey, Julia Jui Cheng (nee 
A-9801103, Balatocan, Ricardo. 

A-6765555, Barbey, Henri Raoul. 

A-5444340, Bauman, Margaret. 4 

A-2013350, Bavas, Eleftherios Antonious. 

A-7297160, Benites, Carmen or Carmelo 
Benites or Eusbeio Del Carmen Benites. 

A-4662679, Berezowicz, Anna. i 

A-8155776, Besada, Juan or John Besada. 

A-6465799, Blaauw, Dirk Pieter Andries, 

A-6401900, Blackman, Herman Elliot. \ 

A-6748293, Bonifacic, Anton. 

A-6999089, Bottenbley, Cecil George or C. 
Bottenbley. 

A-9501295, Brieland, Andreas Emil Mark 
Mathian alias Andreas Emil Mork Mathison, 

0300-367834, Brown, Horace Arthur, 

0300-351436, Campbell, Alphonso. 

A-6220021, Capetillo-Fraga, Jesus, 

A-8010633, Castellanos, Juan alias Juan 
Americo Castellanos-Quintana. 

PR-901137, Chang, Mei Chien June, 

PR-901140, Chang, Nelson, 

PR-901141, Chang, Shelley. 

A-7070272, Chatel, Frank Emanuel or 
Franck Chatel. s 

0300-352540, Chen, Teh Tsan or T. T. Chen, 

A-9607096, Chinnery, Eric Ezekiel. s 

A-6683047, Cohen, Bella (nee Wine alias 
Rapps). 

A-7828725, Colombo, Giovanni. 

A-7886730, Concepcion y Torres, Orestes, 

A-5426928, Cooper, Mary (nee Solway), 
| A-6185633, Cottam, James A 

A-5543517, Cox, Esther Verland Jean (nee 
Lucas). 

A~7445884, Dagsie, Kol. 

A-7414964, Davoli, Malvina Passini. 

A-5045017, Bisschop, Joseph De or Joe 
Bishop or Joseph Bishop or Joe De Bisschop. 

A-3263793, Dedeurwarder, Alfonso, 

A-9670256, Dedo, Ivo. 

A-6943091, Estrada, Maria Petra Luna De, 

A-8190292, Estrada-Luna, Francisco, 


A-8190293, Estrada-Luna, David. 
A-8117156, De Hentzen, Maria Isabel 
Carbailo. 


A-7983095, De Hernandez, Paula Chavez. - 

A-8039963, De La Cruz-Ramirez, Hipolito. 

A-7491353, Del Coro, Sofia (nee Sofia Ippo- 
lito alias Elena Grassi). 

A-7450778, Delgadillo-Aguayo, Jose Pablo 
alias Martin Martinez. 

A-9765109, De Luca, Antonio. 

A-4771267, De Oliveira, Jose Martins or Jose 
Martins. 

A-6751302, De Vela, Nicolasa Avellaneda or 
Nicolasa Avellaneda or Elvira Avellaneda. 

A-7799513, Del Toro, Elsa Maria (nee 
Hernandez). 

A-5369603, Diness, Celia (nee Wolas). 

A-9836687, Do Couto, Antonio. 

A-5919472, Ebelini, Giacomo Guilio or Jack 
Ebelini. 

A-3326449, Fair, Catherine B. Webster. | 

A-4097972, Feller, Frances Annie. 

A-6434155, Fernandez, Emilio Rodriquez. 

A-6718000, Feuer, Lucia (nee Juster), 

A-6905273, Fifer, Doris or Doris Rubin (nee 
Rabiner). 
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A-8039180, Finley, Virginia Ruth. 

A-8082420, Fiore, Michele. 

A-7264773, Fitzsimmons, 
Camprini). 

A-7983293, Flagg, Russell Grant. 

A~3559372, Fong, Lo alias Fong Lo alias Lo 
K. Ming or Lo Ket Ming. 
` A-1254779, Formosa, Jack or Joaquin For- 
moso Pico. 

A-9825423, Fragomeni, Nicola. 

A-6905018, Friedman, Edita or Edith Fried- 
man or Edith Schwartz. 

A-7858138, Fuentes-Iglesias, Eugenio De La 
alias Eugenio De La Fuentas alias Eugenio 
Fernandez. 

A-6923767, Gardyn, Lujza Berger. 

A-6441627, Gaytan-Vasquez, Daniel. 

A-1640218, George, Jesus Rogaciano alias 
Jesus R. George. 

A-3461223, German, Filip. 

A-9671099, Gonzalez, Alfredo Prieto. 

A-6314566, Gonzalez, Jorge Morfin. 

A-3962351, Gonzalez-Martinez, Pedro or 
Pedro Martinez Gonzalez. 

A-6447290, Gordon, Olive Maud (nee Olive 
Maud Dickson). 

A-6922684, Gottlieb, Simon. 

0300-351187, Grun, Margit (nee Margit 
‘Weiman). 

A-4743403, Haag, Signe Elisabeth Ekland. 
'  A-3433135, Hagglund, Marie or Hilja Marie 
Kaipiainen alias Mary Adams. 

A-5987425, Hannon, Evelyn Joan (nee Mary 
Evelyn Joan Kemp). 

A-4991379, Heike, Ernest Bruno. 

A-4379869, Heike, Elizabeth. 

A-6252598, Hidalgo, Antonio Cesar Asias. 

A-9532455, Hillman, Edmund H. 

A-3478865, Hohenwald, Richard Emil. 

A-5389337, Hudson, Walter Roy. 

A-7115138, Hudson, Vera Noreen. 

A-5390980, Hurrell, William Henry. 

A-5340334, Igge, John. 

0300-122083, Jensen, Barbara Anderson 
(nee Barbel Anna Johanna Andersen alias 
Barbel Andersen). 

+ V-905003, Johnson, Arnida Fabon. 

A~7202862, Johnson, Elese Adline (nee 
Wood). 

A-1415170, Jose, Jacinto, known as Jacinto 
Joseph. 

, A-1606795, Kaempfe, Walter Emil. 
“ A-3468925, Kajganic, Vasil, known as Mike 


A-2772295, Kalinowski, Stephanie Stella. 
A-6601853, Kalistian, Deckranouri (nee 
Beshgeturian). 
A-4085651, Efstratios or Stav- 
ros or Steve Karonas or Steve Pappa, 
i A-3262888, Kee, Tang Wong. 
A-5928439, Kwai, Tsu Ding or Tsu D. Kwai. 
A-6861477, Labastida-Aguilar, Carlos, 
A-6180834, Laird, Mary Aparici. 
A-6180836, Laird, Elizabeth Welderica. 
A-6180835, Laird, Robert Fulton. 
A-4353932, Lass, Elise Marquard. 
A-7145249, Lazo, Benito Padilla. 
A-4540497, Lee, Hum Fay Jin or Hum Fay 
Jin or Hum Shee. 
A-7024479, Kai, Lee Mon or Guy Lee or 
Mon Kai Lee. 
A-1739133, Lee, Sherman H. or Lee Hsueh- 


Beatrice (nee 


‘Wen. 

A-1365639, Legax,; Marian or Marijan or 
Marian or Marijan Lejac. 

A-4350403, Lenetsky, Ray (nee Roman). 

A-7037911, Lenetsky, Beatrice. 

A~7040212, Lenetsky, Constance. 

A-7041176, Lenetsky, Sybil. 

A-7041175, Lenetsky, Evelyn. 

0309-257422, Letsche, Julius Eugene, 

A-7631587, Linforth, Lionel Keith. 

A-—7631588, Linforth, Moya Jean (nee This- 
tleton). 

4A4-6888038, Ling, Ping. 

A-7297972, Lloyd, Betty. 

A-4021548, Longo, Giuseppe. 

A-6255041, Lopez, Jesus Rios alas Juan 
Jose Elizarraras Y Rios or Jesus Lopez Rios. 

` V—1387486, Lopez y Lloret, Pilar Dora Maria 
Pascuala or Pilar Perez. 

A-6046390, Loung, Pai Yen. 


‘V-397987, Loung, Min (nee Min Lin). 

A-5729350, Low, Woo Ah or Ah Low Wing 
or Mrs, Chin Dor Wing or Mrs, George C. 
Wing. 

A-5091440, Maggio, Mario August or Au- 
gusto May. 

A-9177009, Mainas, Artemis. 

A-6045429, Martinez, Timothy Henry or 
Timothy Henry Martin or Timothy H. Max- 
well. 


V-1466183, Mathias, Elsie Doreen. 

V-1466181, Mathias, John Eaton Keary. 

V-1466180, Mathias, Mark Orson Niguel. 

V-1466179, Mathias, Francine Alden Elizą- 
beth. 

A-4023968, Mattsson, Ruben Isidor, 

A~-7121738, Matz, Jack Jacob. 

A-6424609, McClarty, Barbara Frances. 

A-5838428, McCoy, Mackie or Mike. 

A-8010444, Mena, Evangelina Francisca 
Hernandez Lara aka Evangelina Mena, 

A-8010420, Mena Y Abreu, Olalio. 

A-7859020, Mendoza-Mora, Bernabe. 

A-1496859, Mersliker Maria Knaus or Maria 
Knaus. 

A-3613713, Mesa y Dorta, Vincente Jesus or 
Jesus Solis y Mesa. 

A-4066647, Mizialek, Walenty. 

A-6233818, Mojica, Judith Morales or Ju- 
dith Morales or Judith Morales de Banuls, 

A-6732225, Molina-Gonzalez, Felipe, 

0300-319833, Mon, Wing Lung or Mon Gee 
Mow or David Mon or Mon Yin, 

A-6551173, Monreal-Yanez, Roque. 

A-7978646, Montenegro, Silvia, 

A-8189358, Moutzalias, Gerasimos Deme- 
trios or Mike Moutzalias. 

A-9700258, Mow, Chang Siao. 

A-6899347, Nesserella, Amanda Hanna. 

A-2403236, Nitkin, Max. 

A-7948451, Nuqui, Elena Soriano, 

1300-118259, Oka, Masahiko, 

V-1240484, Oka, Miyuki. 

1300-118260, Oka, Naohiko. 

A-3364126, Orcutt, Borgia Marcia or Borgia 
Marcia Woods. 

A-7287862, Orsi, Maria Iaci (nee Maria 
Taci). 

A-7197800, Otero, Jose Benito or Sotero 
or Bennie Jose Sotero. 

A-5123181, Pantaleo, Saverio. 

A-1939748, Parada, Ramon alias Ramon 
Parada Rocende. 

A-3577138, Pasqutti, Mario alias Giuseppe 
Truant. 

A-7858180, Pelaez, Jorge Oscar or Jorge 
Oscar Pelaez y Rodriguez de Cancio. 

A-6919791, Perres, Mike or Emmanuel Py- 
rovolicos. 

A-6870388, Pettipher, Frank. 

A-6551920, Pimental, Pablo. 

A-7780837, Pina, Carmen Rodolfina. 

A-7375823, Poldmets, Mart. 

A-6463168, Pollak, Bernard. 

A-7365168, Preisig, Julia Maria (nee Julia 
Maria Basto da Silva). 

A-7983362, Puleo, Cesare. 

A-9527234, Radovich, John alias Ivan Rado- 
vich or Radovic or Ivo Rodavic. 

A-6133979, Ramirez-Ramirez, Mario, 

A-4965967, Ribeiro, Alfredo Gomez. 

A-7962042, Rivera, Rodrigo Fernandez. 

A-7121713, Roberts, Windel. 

A-7383120, Rodgers, Alice Lorane aka Alice 
L. Rodgers. 

A-6292992, Rodriguez, de Scala, Maria 
Teresa. 

A-1932267, Rogers, Richard. 

A-2516837, Roumbinis, Georgios alias 
George Macris. 

A-5441804, Rudnikoff, John. 

A-5630941, Rudnikoff, Fannie, 

A-8017124, Ruiz, Maria Lydia alias Lydia 
Ashley. 

A-9767915, Rusu, Petre. 

A-—7048581, Saffory, Elisabeth. T 

A-9776972, Salomon, Albino or Albert. 

A-3713179, Salzano, Pasquale. 

A-6377321, Sanchez, Julia (nee Julia Pu- 
ente y Lacera). 

A-7903013, Scalla-Scalla, Francisco, 

A-4445694, Schnoor, Fred Wilhelm, 

A-7842264, Schwabe, Rosa. 
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A-3579221, Schweitzer, Irene Anna (nee 


a). 

A-2155400, Scully, Margaret alias Peggy 
Dennis. 

A-5307653, Scale, Lambert Oswald. 

A-5300412, Seto, Fai alias Seto Fai alias 
Deanna Fong. 

A-8117103, Sew, Sue Lin. 

A-6724452, Shajii, Shamseddin. 

A-2505741, Shatkin, Harry or Harris Shat- 
kin or Henry Shatkin or Harris Shatsky or 
Hersch Schatzki. 

A-8091842, Sideris, Sid. 

A-7427180, Sinclair, Randall George. 

A-3495728, Sing, Theodore L. 

A-3112031, Siskopoulos, George Evanelos 
or George Poulos or George E. Siskos. 

A-5093218, Sorrentino, Bartolomeo. 

A-9516787, Spetland, Trygve Einan Bjarne. 

A-9825311, Spineto, Giuseppe. 

A-4497115, Stachowiak, Kryzytan or Christ 
Stachowiak. 

A-2629094, Stashko, Michael. 

0935/8571, Stephan, Elaine Delphine. 

A-6917851, Stratis, Demitrios. 

A-6660383, Tang, Yu Shang Chang. 

A-4382647, Thaler, Max. 

A-3470784, Thomson, James. 

A-5841917, Tin, Loh Tsung alias Chew Loh 
Tsung Tin. 

A-5858280, Titsidou, Dosta or Tetsidou or 
Tetsios or Tatseff or Tetseff (nee Yanchiou 
or Ianchiou also known as Dosta Dimitroff, 
as Dosta Dimitry or Dimitri and as Dosta 
George). 

A-5143070, Tollaksen, Olga, Charlotte. 

A-6248902, Tsamisis, Pauline Kaitery (nee 
Polyxeni James Kaitery). 

V-252416, Van Lent, Andree (nee Andree 
Agnes Desmaris). 

A-5825887, Varela, Arturo Lima. 

A-6855806, Vestarhis, Leonidas Michael or 
Vestarchis. 

A-4069345, Walther, Wally Erna (nee Wally 
Erna Hoffman Reich). 

A-5129791, Weinberg, Philip. 

A4-3918533, Weiner, Mary (nee Sherman), 

A-9671943, West, Julio Martinez. 

A-5094078, Wiesenberg, Raizel alias Roselle 
Starkman. 

A-7049128, ‘Williams, Dulcibell Partika 
(mee Ho Sang). 

A-6007009, Wisotsky, Meyer. 

A-1897423, Woodham, Cyril William. 

A-5090897, Wydryx, Ida Marie. 

4A-3739101, Yaskransky, Abraham alias Abe 
Dubitsky. 

PR-946510, Yeh, Hsuan. 

A-9139290, Ying, Chai. 

A-3711168, Yong, Hee alias Yong Kin Si. 

A-7983067, Yong, Lee. 

4-9511329, Young, Ho or Young Ho alias 
Cheong Fook Chung. 

A-3598307, Huisgen, Julius. 

a A-4804792, Huisgen, Else Magdelena Stein- 
er. 

A-6465789, Morris, Coral Margaret. 

A-8001264, Reiwkham, Monwipha aka 
Frances Mary McGowan or Monipipha R. Mc- 
Gowan. 

A-7131142, Pacini, Silvano Joseph. 

A-6025064, Hendel, Naumi or Naumi 
Alekalaj Hemdel (nee Alcalay). 

A-6287119, Vacchina, Giuseppe. 

A-6287120, Vacchina, Irene E. 

T-2729526, Yannouris, Stergias Ioannis aka 
Steve John Geannouris. 

A-7177104, Baron, Anna formerly Anna 
Lukue nee Cyszkiewicz. 

A-2954969, Chong, Len or Lam Cheung. 

4A-6858766, Dracos, Demitrios Demetre 
Panagiotis or Drakos. 

A-6858767, Dracos, Catherine (Aikather- 
ine) Demetre nee Hadjipateras. 

A~7962196, Farina, Antonio. 

0300-255723, Garcia-Fresno, Maria Del Car- 
men or Maria Del Carmen Garcia, 

A-4695724, Harvey, Ralph. 

A-3495462, Holt, George or George Kurz- 
holtz or George Holtz or George Kurzhals, 
i A-6669706, Hsi, William Arthur or Hsi Yu- 

ao. 
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A-6445059, Hsi, Dorothy Lee or Dorothy 
Grace Lee. 

A-3105626, Lee, Yun or Lee Yun alias Lee 
You. 

A-4773211, Manfredi, Mario. 

A-8196300, Rios-Esparza, Juan. 

A-6541771, Torres-Fernandez, Felix or Felix 
Torres. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution favor- 
ing suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, and I submit a report (No. 205) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 26) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months; 

V-906583, Addad, Encarnacion Javier, 

A-5351162, Alava, Moises. 

A-6495336, Alfonso, Daniel Rafael Ortiz. 

A~-7773135, Arguello De Martinez, Amelia. 

A-7418113, Armas, Jose, or Amas Jose 
Noguera, 

A-7270887, Atkinson, Vance Loval alias 
Vance Alistaire Bowman. 

A-5357364, Bley, Ernst Ferdinand Max. 

A-5980513, Brown, William Nicholas, 

A-9825258, Carabelos, Francisco Acebedo. 

A-996015, Castaneda, Dilia or Dilia Molena- 
Suarez. 

PR-0949374, Chin, Boon Lup. 

V-13540, Chu, Chih-Li or Ou Yang Chiyen 
Chu (nee Ou Yang Chiyen). 

V-778424, Chu, Ou Yang Chiyen (nee Ou 
Yang Chiyen). 

A-5661960, Davis, Jack Joseph Alexander. 

A-2455219, Dionisos, Nikolaos or Dennis 
Stefanatos. 

A-1935083, Duffy, Thomas Henry. 

A-8015744, Eleftheriades, Athena. 

A~7602216, Endsley, Susana Tolmay (nee 
Susana Haydu). 

0300-398278, Enriquez, Carmel Leone alias 
Charles Enriquez alias Carmel Leone, 

A-7469670, Feola, Luigi. 

A-6859115, Fernandez, Jose. 

A-4864705, Gero, Ethel. 

A~-7178249, Giannoni, Alana (nee Questa). 

A-5350150, Gobell, Margarite Maria. 

A-4631051, Golt, Leah Black. 

A-$291421, Hagen, Arnt Hauen, 

A-8189326, Ham, Wilhelmina Frances, 

A-4143853, Heredia, Maria. 

A-6849831, Hsu, Shih-Yi. 

A-6849832, Hsu, Maria. 

A-4734859, Jensen, Arne K, 

0502-6312, Jesus, Guadalupe Moreno or 
Vavina Moreno. 

A-5240427, Johnson, John or John G. 
Johnson or Ioannis Ioannou. 

A-1472046, Kariofilis, Andrew. 

0300-330330, Kelly, Joslyn Samuel, 

A-1052477, Kiehm, Isaac Sungbaik or Sung 
Ho or Isaac Sunbaik Kiehm or Kim Sung Ho. 

A-3079069, Klueh, Jacob or Jacob Clue or 
Jacob Kluh, 

A-2182411, Kosmitas, Manuel Nicholas. 

A-7476650, Koutroulis, Rena (nee Rena 
Theodorou Tsiricoglou). 

0300-395430, Kum, Wat or Wat Kam. 

A-1124711, Kypranos, Thermistocles J. or 
Kyprianos or Themis John or Tain Themis- 
tocles, 

A-6207836, Lampe, Rosa Bradley Lampe 
(nee Goseco). 
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A-6161800, Laurence, Lloyd Archibald Bar- 
rington or Lawrence. 

V-944016, Mallozzi, Rosario alias Ronny 
Mallozzi. 

A-7821725, Margarit, Primo. 

A-9552873, Matos, Ramon Armando, 

A-8235468, Mauricio, Jose Amador. 

A-3016875, Mayo, Louis or Liezer alias An- 
tonio L. Maya. 

A-6428748, Montana, Manuel Francisco 
Matalobos. 

A-5554344, Morin, Albert Berti. 

A-7849300, Navarro-Ochoa, Salvador. 

A-9634769, Nellini, Nunzio Anthony. 

A-3290755, Ngai, Kai Kin. 

0300-375748, Phillips, Herbert Washington. 

A-6526120, Puig, Orlando. 

A-8015534, Quintana y Maestre, Claudio 
Damian. 

A-5317399, Raschke, Ralph John or Ru- 
dolph Johann Rachke. 

0300-363696, Reid, Gladstone Ewart. 

A-3159934, Reid, Martin L. alias Martin 
Luther Reid alias Martin Williams. 

A-8196776, Rosa-Atilano, Sara De La or 
Sara De La Rosa or Sarah De La Rosa. 

A-8196771, Rosa-Atilano, Noemi De La 
or Noemi De La Rosa or Maime De La Rosa 
or Noami A. De La Rosa. 

A-7270954, Rose, Percival or John Percival 
McNamee or John P. McNamee. 

A-8017132, Rubio-Rojas, Bernardino or 
Jose Almazan-Rojas. 

A-8117863, Sanchez De Juarez, Maria 
Casilda. 

A-7049705, Sanchez, Maria Vicenta. 

A-9574680, Sarkan, Jasnor or Sarkan Jas- 
non. 

V-657458, Sassoon, Albertine Yakub. 

A-6062948, Stager, Trinidad Villamil, 

A-4377113, Stewart, Ada nee Foster alias 
Ada Cunningham. 

A-7394006, Story, Maria (nee Janzen). 
Tavares, Ignacio. 
A-1408295, Thomas, Leslie Daniel or Rob- 


A-6843514, Ton, Chi Yin. 
A-7263680, Tong, Man Fung allas Man 
Fung Ng. 


A-7809508, Torres de Rodriguez, Alicia. 
A~7056033, Wajc, Oscar or Uscher Wajc. 
A-7250478, Waldman, Fela. 

A-7125350, Weiss, Eisig. 

A-7125351, Weiss, Hedwig. 

A-1289484, Wesierski, Erwin Gotthelf. 

A-1654416, Winbert, Henry Raymond. 

A-1091682, Yavorsky, Olga or Olga Snatch- 
ko-Yavorsky. 

A~-7962234, Yi-Armenta, Juan, 

A-4839075, Aleman, Leonardo or Leonardo 
Contreras or Leonardo Armendariz. 

A-8190243, Amador-Silva, Juan, 

A-7858186, Asimenios, Spirios. 

A-7828572, Avaia, Ezequiel Ambrosio Sano 
Perez y or Ezequiel Perez. 

A-7849301, Perez, Margarieta (nee Mar- 
garieta Pantoja y Perez). 

A-1190865T, Ayriss, Alfred Richard. 

A-5670996T, Baker, David or David Bubis. 

A-3029157, Baldaeus, Johanna Margarete 
(mee Gerdes). 

A-4714620, Baronachi, George or George 
Baronaki or Baronacki or George Barone or 
Baroni or Barony or George Carmina. 

0300-372033, Barton, Richard. 

0300-390961, Baxevanakes, Theodore or 
Theodore Vaxevanakes. 

A-6936176, Beltran, Salvador. 

A-6546813, Najera, Jovita. 

A-4394441, Benetato, Evangelo Panagl. 

A-1619498, Blewitt, Harry William or Harry 
William Lewis. 

V-1421202, Boros, Abraham. 

A-8111564T, Boyd, Arthur Ariel or Ariel 
Boyd. 

A-5662881T, Bressant, Albert. 

V-904212, Brown, Rita Tercias, Junior. 

A-3760481, Burgundy, Theresa Anna or 
Theresa A. Burgundy. 

A-53332660, Busse, Clara (nee Sage). 

A-8196978, Buzzell, Hilda Susana, 

V-930881, Candy, Brun Arthur. 
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A-4907020, Carballo-Corbeira, Francisco. 

A-7286249, Cardona; Raquel or Raquel 
Cardona De Leanos. 

A-7415714, Carey, Vincent Andrew. 

A-5614526T, Cedillo-Castellija, Mucio. 

A-8021736, Chae, Wu Young. 

' A-6843497, Chang, Catherine Margaret or 
Jui Hsien Chang. 

A-9689538, Chapman, Henry Theodore or 
Henry Chapman. 

. A-8190886, Charleswell, Pedrito Francisco, 

A~7060229, Chi, Nai Chun. 

A-7995684T, Cortez-Sanchez, Enrique or 
Henry Cortez. 

A-6546686, Curbelo, 
Fernandez y Martinez). 

A-3535822, De Avalos, Consuelo Perez. 

A-6989401, De Berthoty, Paul Charles or 
Paul Berthoty Murray. 

A-8117436, De Cardenas, Socorro Mora- 
Gonzalez. 

A~-7387451, De La Chapelle, Giselle Magyar. 

A-7387452, De La Chappelle, Alain. 

A-—7387453, De La Chapelle, Philippe. 

A-4729227, Delan, Imre or James Delaney. 

0300-282896, De Mondoza, Olga Gomez 
Hurtado or Olga Gonzalez. 

A-8017495T, De Neria, Maria De Jesus 
Lizarraga. 

A-9500497, De Ridder, Robert. 

A-7017694T, Dick, Lynston Alain or Lyn- 
ston Allen Dick. 

T-734650, Dieguez, Siddharta Isidro Iglesias 
or Isidro Iglesias. 

A-5389244, Di Miceli, Lucia. r 

A-7203450, Di Santolo, Giuseppe or Jo- 
seph Scotto. 

A-4780062, Elina, Anne or Anne Salonen or 
Anne Elina Maniec or Nisniec or Anne 
Namiec. 

1400-19459, Esquibel-Rodriguez, Gilberto. 

1400-19458, Esquibel, Maria Del Refugio 
Zaragosa De. 

0300-326779, Ferrentino, Antonio. 

A-7445276T, Foo, Wong. 

A-2262481, Fountoulis, Andrew George or 
Andrew Fundulis. 

V-1597569, Fuchs, Sara (nee Izak). 

A-8117623, Gallardo-Rico, Cliserio. ‘ 

1607-21056, Garcia-Azumulco, Luis, 

A-2386905, Geldis, Pangiotis or Pete Geldis, 

A-4381366, Geller, Sara. 

A-5151810T, Gero, Elsie. 

A-5998311, Gibson, Charles Gladstone or 
Charlie or Gladstone Gibson. 

A-7792917, Gimel, Marie-Antoinette de 
Pradines. 

A-8091944, Giovine, Nicola. 

A-5868210T, Glyptis, Constantinos Peter 
or Costas P. Glyptis, 

A-6728726, Gomez, Jose Maria, 


Irene (nee Irene 


A-4122145, Goudjamanis, Georgios 
Nicholaos. 

A-4294913, Gross, Anna nee Chava 
Guchowitzki. 


A-5004303, Gross, Morris or Moishe Gruttz 
or Morris David Gross. 

A-5497815, Guirincich, Umberto. 

A-8021973, Gumbs, Freeman Augustus. ) 

A-5747207, Haardt-Ascarelli, Yvonne, 

A-1883046, Harris, Frank Wilbert. 

A-6816867, Harris, Roderick. 

A-7995700T, Hernandez-Servin, Avelina, 

A-7995701T, Hernandez-Servin, Goyeta. 

V-185719, Hillmann, Max. 

A-5666849, Hozian, Anthony. 

A-6709342T, Hsu, William. 

A-9516613, Hvidsten, Henry. 

A-8217286, Iribarren, Jorge Manuel Porta 
Balbonay. 

A-6386947, Jacobsohn, Peter Mortan Ralph, 

A-7374719, James, Agatha (nee Walker) or 
Violet Edwards. 

A-3907712, Jepperson, Harold J. 

0300-345134, Jones, Jeanne 
Manine (nee Mainine Auroux). 

0600-9806, Jones, Linda Diane. 

A-4719467T, Kalle, Hans. 

A-3534539, Karstens, Alfred Alarich Emiel 
Karstens or Alfred Karstens or Alfred Alarich 
Amil Karstens. F 

A-2958660, Kerkhoven, Peter Johannes, / 


Gabrielle 
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A-6047902, Kin, Lam Suey. 

A-3633166T, Koutelis, Demetrios M. 

A-5969693, Kuderian, John Zarmaven. 

0300-408399, Kwong, Yeung, or Ip Sul 
Yeung Kwong. 

V-1045014, La Form, Mary Patricia or 
Mary Patricia Burrel. 

A-8057355, Lake, Ann Louisa. 

A-9804944, Larsson, Frithjof Bjarne. 

A-7427954, Leavitt, Antoinette Van 
Barrdewijk. 

A-5146829, LeClerc, Joseph Ernest Aime. 

A-5271708, Ledee, Joseph V. 

A-7983013T, Lee, Quon. 

0300-403287, Lipiatos, Thomas or Athan- 
asios Lipiatos. 

0300-357028, Lombardo, Sergio George. 

A-3968784T, Lopez, Guillermo. 

PR-928811, Loukas, Paul or Pavlos Spiros, 

A-3117555, Luchetta, Cesare Guadenzio. 

0300-3871264, Lum, Larry Yee or Lum Ying. 

A-7769192, Magalee, Ralph Edward. 

A-9799758T, Magalit, Metelo Teodosio. 

A-6220806, Mihael Edanthia. 

‘V-916949, Mirambeau, Lucien. 

0400/43244, Moore, Lolita or Lolita Daneo, 

A-8117704, Moses, Joyce Violet. 

A-6357992, Moukios, Evdokia. 

A-7297182, Munguia-Mercado, Jose, 

A-6425318, Murua, Luis. 

A-6991892, Murua, Maria. 

A-6991890, Murua, Victoria. 

A-6991891, Murua, Junior, Luis. 

A-6457168, Nercessian, Nishen Leon or 
Nishan Leon Nercessian. 

A-8190553, Nesbit, Calvin William, 

A-6105255, Nieto-Angeles, Jose. 

A-8065045, Nieto, Carmen Montoya De. 

A-9609859, Nieuwendam, Arnold Emile or 
Arnold Emile Sallons. 

0300-362215, Nin, Fon Fock or Fung Quon. 

A-6859156, Oei, Jacqueline. 

A-6859155, Oei, Ing Bian. 

A-7828467, Oliver, Ellen Charlotte Marcelle 
(nee Treyvoux). 

A-7041660T, Olsen, June or June Marie 
Allett Kirkerod. 

A-8190834, Orfanos, Dimitrios or James. 

A-5977611, Oyakawa, Yoshiharu, 

A-6153199, Oyakawa, Oto. 

A-6153196, Oyakawa, Kenichi Augusto. 

A-6153197, Oyakawa, Keiji Louis. 

A-6153198, Oyakawa, Mitsuko Yolanda. 

A-3526749, Palassolo, Vito. 

A-7123597, Pappas, Philareti or Filareti J. 
Nee Siotkas. 

A-5816122, Patrick, Malia. 

A-7978869, Perez, Angelina Chagollan. 

A-2096451, Piceno-Mencaca, Procopio. 

A-8190940, Piceno, Cristina Garcia De. 

A-6373131, Pinero, Carlos Manuel or Carlos 
Manuel Pinero Martinez or Carlos Manuel 
Martinez Pinero. 

A-4301728T, Polito, Paolo or Paul Polito. 

A-2578820, Pomili, Pasquale. 

A-5290375, Porto, Luis or 
Rodriguez. 

A~7286271, Pozo, Louis Alvarez or Juan 
Louis Alvarez or Louis Alvarez or Louis 
Allvery Pozo. 

V-1384064, Prats, Ana Josefa Martinez 
Garriga. 

A-6673871, Prieto, Nicolas Enrique Godinez. 

A-2976728, Radovnikovich, Frank or Frano 
Andrijin Radovnikovic or Frank Radovini- 
kovich or Frank Radonovich. 

A-6874492T, Ramos, Arnulfo Mario. 

A-6344236, Rietwyk, August Hendrik. 

A-8196266, Rivera-Garcia, Santos. 

A-8190086, Roca, Gualberto Alvarada Y. 

A-3111262, Rodriguez, Antonio. 

A-2854602, Rood, Dramen Hassman or Dra- 
men H. or Dramen Hassmen Roop or Hass- 
men Roop or Abulrahmen Bin Hassan, 

A-2795865, Salice, Elena (nee Roscio). 

A-7011270, Salice, Enrico or Henry Salice. 

A-7022363, Salort, Anthony or Antonio 
Giner Lort. 

A-7841669, Sanchez-Sustaita, 
Vicente Sanchez. 

A~-7841513, Sanchez-Rodriguez, Ernestina 
or Ernestina Sanchez, 


Norberto 


Vicente or 
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A-7841514, Sanchez-Rodriguez, Maria Felix 
or Maria Felix Sanchez. 

A-7445010T, Sanders, Fejga (Fijga) (nee 
Kemelgor). 

A-2021061, Sang, Chow Kang or Sang Chow 
Kang. 

V-760308, Sauer, Wilhelm or William Sauer 
or William Otero. 

0300-372883, Seid, Lum or Henry Lum Seid. 

A-3871576, Selby, Harry William or Harry 
Selvy. 

A-4953854T, Seo, Uneo or Joseph Uneo Seo. 

A-5415125, Shavulsky, Nathan. 

A-4413030, Shea; Bridget. 

A-2310593, Shimada, Shigeo. 

1409-13669, Silva-Torres, Sabino. 

1409-13763, Silva, Trinidad Leal De. \ 

56197/124, Simms-Lee, Henry Alan John. 

A-4480944, Simonsen, John Gunnar or 
Gunnar Johan Simonsen. 

A-8001521, Smith, Suzanne Julie Puyoulet. 

A-8217004, So, Pak Tsun. 

A-7140326T, Soto-Ruiz, Jose. 

A-9625374, Spanos, Sotiros or Sotiros M. 
Spanos. 

A-2506260, Stein, Alma (nee Sudmal) for- 
merly Alma Sudmal Pontag. 

A-4876338, Stolanovich, Michael L. or 
Michael Lazary or Mial Lazo or Mike Louis. 

A-7984780T, Suarez, Horacio Antonio Vil- 
lazon Suarez. 

A-6345014, Suchos, Plouheria. 

0300-317261, Sze, Chao Yu. 

A-8196090, Thomas, Christophena Albertha. 

A-8010552, Thomas, Ellis or Elice Thomas, 

A-3777089, Torres, Servando. 

A-7088600, Turco, Francesco or Frank 
Turco. 

A-3500895, Ullah, Turab Ali or Turab Ali. 

A-3569664, Van Syckel, Lucille Lillian (nee 
Richards) alias Grisch. 

0300-368552, Wai, Chan or Wai Chan or 
Hang Pai. 

A-8216993, Walker, Verna Taylor or Verna 
Taylor. 

A-4449814, Watanabe, Hideo or Jerry Wa- 
tanabe. 

A-7197691, Weisz, Wilhelm. 

A-8031328, Whitehead, Charles Stanley. 

A-8217018, Willem, Raquel (nee Rawuel 
Mandado Y Bertot or Raquel Saran Mandado 
Bertot). 

A-5378360, Williamson, Ferdinand Daniel 
or Fred Williams. 

0300-304807, Wilson, Asten or Harold 
Wright. 

0300-329044, Wilson, Noel Fitzgerald. 

A-8190282, Yates, Caroline Albertha. 

A-6451015, Yiakas, Dimos or Dimosthenis 
Yiakas. 

A-3988781, Young, Wong or Yung. 

A-9511298, Yuk, Lum or John Lum, 

A-3449483, Zauner, Kaspar. 

A-~3448841, Zauner, Margareta. 

A-4441834, Ziegler, Hulda, 

A-4386112, Ziotou, Anna. 

A-5818593, Ziegler, Alfred. 

A-1180216, Ahmed, Saleh. 

A-7828568, Alfonso-Rodriguez, Bernardino 
Perfecto or Perfecto A. Rodriguez. 

A-7264768, Altamore, Giuseppe. 

A-6261667, Alvanou, Helen or Elleni (nee 
Boutis). 

A-9777070, Anderson, Donald John. 

0300-370078, Anderson, Mike or Goldburn 
Gilroy Myett. 

A-1666972, Aranda-Gonzalez, Jose. 

A-8117291, Avalos-Jimenez, Alberto. 

A-7897663, Ballard, Vera Agnes. 

A~7841042, Barcelo, Francisco Diaz or Fran- 
cisco Barcalo Diaz. ; 

A-6025280, Basoglu, Muzafer Sherif alias 
Muzafer Sherif. 

A-7287689, Benjamin, Simon. 

A-8117673, Berrardini, Ubaldo. 

0300-400085, Birthwright, Clinton Vinston. 

A-3964171, Blair, Jessie (nee Stuart). 

A-2323018, Bleier, Kain, 

A-8117076, Bo, Cheong. 

A-9765789, Bratsafolis, Anthony Nicholas, 

A-7890485, Breda, Johannes. 
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A-6923152, Breit, Ester formerly Esteva 
Tugetman. 

A-2828375, Butwell, James Robert. 

A-2817959, Calelides, Hercules alias Hera- 
klis Kalalides. 

0300-349691, Cardoso, Elena Haydee or 
Elena Haydee Blanco de Cardoso. 

A-6841554, Carillo-Duran, Miguel. 

A-4688113, Cascallar, Angel Vilas. 

A-7354835, Cheng, Shau Hing or Shau 
Hing Chung or Shau Hing How. 

A-9149343, Chenko, Basil Michalt. 

A-6965555, Chiodo, Egildo or Egildo Ilario 
Chiodo. 

A-7748713, Choy-Renteria, Olga Maria or 
Olga Maria Choy. 

0300-274606, Ciriello, Esther Martha. 

0300/320862, Clark, Ascon George alias 
Christopher Williams. 

A-2538682, Clark, Cora Lavinia or Cora 
Lavinia Sanford or Cora Lavinia Farr. 

A-6064528, Contreras-Brambila, Jose. 

1300-85758, Cruz, Guadalupe Aguirre. 

1300-80619, Cruz, Felipa M. 

A-4665122, Curry, Elease Maud. 

A-5551709, Czaikowsky, Wilhelm Johann 
alias Will Muller. 

A-8001076, . Davoli, Luigi Giovanni Fran- 
cesco. 

0300-352588, De Serra, Esther Filomena 
Loza y Perez or Esther Serra alias Maria 
Tapia. 

A-7270806, Diaz- Rosa, Eleazar Manuel. 

V-581891, Dimitratos, Helen (nee Modona). 

A~-7005827, Dishington, Norma or Norma 
Therese Marie Dishington. 

A-4530884, Dolgoruki, Igor Edgar Youry 
Olesha alias Edgar Sanders alias Dino Valen- 
cay Sagan Sanders. 

A-2018018, Dollah, Din Bin alias Ben Din 
Collah or Dan Dola. 

A-6967050, Driver, Aloo Shavaksha (nee 
Jhavbala). 

A-8150089, Eason, Collette Maud (nee Gil- 
lis). 
0300-349077, Edwards, Ralph Leopold alias 
Charles Douglas. 

A-7201491, Ekloff, Helene. 

A-—4380202, Ellsworth, Michael Hall. 

A-—7941846, Eng, Irene Chi Che Wong. 

A-7369941, Erickson, Edith Sylvia. 

A-2837555, Farias, Eduardo Bousas. 

0300-378170, Fee, Ging alias Lai Hong. 

A-7365716, Feiger, Armin. 

0300-310172, Feiger, Freda. 

A-9836794, Fernandez, Domingo Augusto. 

A-8031130, Fernandez-Alvarez Jose or Jose 
Fernandez. 

A-1121693, Ferreira y Silva, Maximo alias 
Perreira Silvo alias Maximino Ferreira, 

A-2614918, Figueiredo, Joaquim. 

A-7298476, Finuliar, Trinidad Barlaan. 

A-6495521, Fisher, Joyce Lilian. 

A-7127285, Flores-Cortez, Bernardo. 

A-7372139, De Flores, Juana Gomez. 

1000-20686, Flores-Gomez, Rodolfo. 

1000-20758, Flores-Gomez, Bernardo. 

A 0300-282607, Fong, Eng Long alias Henry 
ang. 

A-7858139, Francis, Emelie Yvonne, 

A-7858137, Francis, Fitzroy. 

A-3305670, Franco, Jose Mendez, 

A-4235122, Frischer, Ada. 

A-—7070234, Galanis, George. 

A-8196689, Garcia, Jorge Lopez y or George 
Lopez. 

A-6008175, Geiger, Kurt. 

A-5537060, Geneen, Maurice. 

A-3175346, Giamonetis, Theodore or Theo- 
doros Giamonitis. 

A-5273219, Goddard, 
alias Pat O'Malley. 

A-1312976, Godlewska, Bertha or Bessie. 

A-9717078, Gonzales, Pedro Pablo alias Pe- 
dro Rodriguez. 

A-6903695, Gottheil, Zelman. 

A-7272973, Gottheil, Fanny. 

A-6213634, Gregorio, Francisco. 

A-4341002, Gross, Alexander. 

A-8106997, Guerrero-Olera, Pedro. 

1409-11237, Gutierrez-Hernandez, Ramon, 

A-6766822, Guzman, Salvador Munoz 


Francis Frederick 


1953 


1511-2285, Hernandez-Garcia, Juana. 
A-1409804, Hewitt, Lulu Mae (nee Fergu- 


son). 

A-2489222, Higa, Shimatsu. 

A-1991795, Himer, Nick or Miklos Himer. 

A~7423239, Hinds, Wilfred Lawson or Wil- 
fred Loshington Edwards. 

A-7982763, Hsu, Huai Yun. 

A~7982764, Hsu, Fong Chinn. 

0300-371865, Hung, Ho Tak. 

A-7267731, Hunt, Maisie. 

A-3518330, Hyland, Bridget Bridie. 

A-6870028, Jackson, Harriet Joy. , 

A-7264247, Jackson, Naomi Constantino 
(nee Naomi Constantino Flores). 

A-—7190746, Jacobsen, Borghild Tvede. 

A-7984808, Jensen, Vagn Aage. 

A-4313072, Jeu, Ng Ngit alias Mrs. Jiu Nai 
Jeu. 

A-1538226, Joe, May Ying. 

A-3566436, Joe, Yung Chu. 

0300-400200, Jon, Peter or Panayotis Ioan- 
nou or Peter Jones. 

A-3719147, Jung, Pay Yop or Loo Pun. 

A-3784608, Kadri, Zia or Ziauddin Mustafa- 
hasan Quadri, 

A-6873338, Kahn, Carmen Sameniego. 

A-2819443, Karfola, Bangora. 

A-6669590, Kefalides, Nicolaos. A. or Nico- 
laos Kefalides. 

A-—1095943, Ken, Wong. Leu. 

A-6401472, King, Marcelle Espinozo. 

A~7962006, Kohler, Alfred Richard alias 
Frederick Gelien. 

A-6667186, Kohne, Richard Edward. 

A-6527744, Kohne, Gabrielle Henriette. 

A-4285820, Koike, Mantaro, 

A-3965580, Koike, Kumi. 

A-9710029, Kontizas, Artemis or Artemis 
Kontijas. 

A-3850128, Krasnoff, Rose. 

A-6948452, Sharfman, Leonard. 

99339-399, Sharfman, Sol. 

A-9765408, Leblond, Marcel Alain. 

A-5966325, Ledee, Joseph Andre. 

A-7903361, Lee, Richard Dooban. 

A-6534038, Lefkovjts, Jonas. 

A-6527377, Lefkovits, Judith (nee Kalisch), 

0616-2501, Liburd, Terrence Mansfield. 

A-4899981, Liem, Chang Mo or Chang Moo 
Lin or Paul Chang Lien or Paul Chang Mo 
Liem. 

V-—1437080, Ligato, Giuseppe Antonio or 
Joseph Ligato. 

A-5989709, Little, Robert Bell. 

A-6851214, Lopez-Martinez, Adrian. 

A~7984760, Louie, Harry Fong. 

0300-399981, Lozano, Serafin. 
Lozano, Elvira Calderon 


A~7821665, Lucchino, Domenico, 
A-6827833, Luna, Catalina, 
A-—7070750, Luna, Luz. 
A-~7070749, Luna, Manuel. 
A~7070751, Luna, Julio. 
0300-361410, Madonis, Antonis Parashou 
alias Antonis P. Mantonis. 
V-940879, Manstretta, Paolina Borra. 
A-—1306605, Marshall, John Pitzherbert. 
A-7890490, Martinez, Ramon Antonio. 
0300-397000, McFarlane, Dudley Vincent. 
A-4574593, McNaughton, Mildred Grace. 
0300-366289, McPherson, Cyril George alias 
Edgar Broogs. 
A~7483086, Medina-Magdaleno, Luis. 
s A-7483457, Mendez, Jesus or Jesus Mendez- 
ava. 
1500-42049, Mendez, Maria Socorro. 
A-6792313, Mendez, Serapio. 
A-6698962, Mendez, Guadalupe Carrasco 


De. 

A-8155914, Mendoza-Pedroza, Maria or Ma- 
ria Vasquez-Pedrosa or Maria Fuentez-Vas- 
quez. 

A-7264772, Merino, Sofia (nee Sofia Ama- 
dora Nevarro-Mon). 

A-3141598, Meyer, Constance Cornelia Jo- 
sepha Maria Arts or Constance Cornelia Ma- 
ria Tan Arts or Constance Arts Meyer, 

A-7858093, Mezen, James Anthony. 

A-7228639, Mirza, Rio Nusservan. 

0300-396092, Mon, Lau. 
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0300-319594, Moo, James Loo. 

A-3063075, Moran, Joseph Patrick. 

A-7978999, Mossaides, Panayioties or Paul 
Mossaides. 

4A~7450472, Moschitto, Anna Marie (nee 
Cipriano). 

A-3696256, Mustasch, Mate. 

A-8217099, Nacarano, Gaspare Gregorio. 

0807-4473, Nunez-Diaz, Maria. 

1614-2492, Nunez-Urrutia, Jesus. 

A-5154608, Okada, Benzo Joe. 

V-593626, Pacheco, Jesusita Ernestina (nee 
Dominguez). 

A~-7978870, Park, Chu. 

A-8057107, Pao, Chao Rah. 

A-8057106, Chao, Ah Vong (nee Vong Chen). 

0300 /390910, Pao, Sung Zau alias Zau Pao 
Sung or Sung Ziang Pao or John Pao. 

A~-7821835, Papazian, Haiguhi (nee Ogret- 
meroglu). 

A-~7483057, Pell, Irene, formerly Irene Pel- 
stroosoff Pell. 

A-4051661, Penn, Christian Emanuel. 

A-3157868, Perri, Filomena Maria Lucia 
(nee Mirabelli). 

A-2896787, Pfieffer, August. 

A-7028517, Pickering, Jens Wallace. 

A-1097945, Pickett, Evelyn Gladys. 

A-6850820, Pineda, Ibrahim Gaspur. 

0300-351012, Pitter, Walter Benjamin. 

0300-179387, Porter, Isaac N. alias Isaac 
Nathaniel Porter. 

0300-394294, Posada, Paul Rodriguez alias 
Raul Rodrigues Pasada. 

A-8196008, Prado-Lopez, Jose alias Jose L. 
Prado alias Jose Lopez-Prado. 

A-7295465, Pratt, Helen Theresa. 

A-8106451, Proper, Leendert Gerardus. 

A-5574215, Randall, Jack alias Johann 
Bernhard Rebel. 

0300-341660, Rano, Margret McInnes, 

A-6438220, Reid, Grace or Graciela Reid 
(mee Grace Marcano) alias Anna Josefina 
Reid. 

4A-1360809, Rizick, Kalena Gibreen. 

A-5686334, Robinson, Ellen Alberta alias 
Ella A. Robinson. 

A-5987812, Rodriquez, Mildred Irene. 

A-9208604, Romero, Gonzalo or Gonzalo 
Romero Leira. 

A-6409880, Romero, Rodolfo Rolando. 

0300-386479, Romero-Goytortua, Xavier or 
Xavier Romero. 

A-4497910, Rosenbluth, Leah or Lena or 
Laah or Laja. 

A-2387169, Rovira, Pedro. 

0300-353762, Rowe, Cleveland alias Vin- 
cent Jones. 

A-5061796, Rowell, Alice alias Alice Rowell 
McCann. 

A-5890659, Rozovsky, Isajah or Isajar Ro- 
zauskas or Isajus Isjar or Isajan Rozaukas 
Rozovsky or Isajus Rosovsky-Rozaukas or 
Isajah Rozovski. 

1300-111893, Rubalcava, Pedro Serna. 

A-7980346, Ruiz-Torres, Jesus. 

A~7978809, Ruiz-Morales, Ynes. 

1500/42385, Ruiz-Morales, Andrea. 

1608-2695, Santillano-Cardoza, Pedro alias 
Pedro Armijo. 

A-9765475, Scala, Vincenzo di. 

V-140840, Scott, Carmen Waul alias Car- 
men Waul Buchanan. 

A-7980311, Shong, Lee Ting. 

0300-K-151181, Simon, Lillian (nee Piltz- 
maker) or Cary Wang Simon. 

A-5819337, Simone, Michael, 

A-7243039, Sin-Tzu, Weng. 

A-6962961, Weng, Josephine alias Josephine 
Evelyn Tok Ying Hsi alias Josephine Tok 
Ying. 

A-7392120, Solis-Flores, Ricardo, 

A-1743230, Solomon, Saul. 

A-8015532, Spadone, Vito. 

A-3413793, Spina, Alfio. 

A-2174586, Spyrotos, Christoforos, 

A-6774560, Smith, Donald Bentley. 

A-3831680, Stanley, Leo, 

A-9747129, Stokes, Horace Murray. 

V-233736, Suarez-Caballero, Victor Manuel, 
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A-2586553, Sum, Pon Sing or Sing Sum 
Pon alias Gene Pon alias Pon Sing. 

A~7027829, Taam, Jennie. 

A-3863317, Taam, May Chan. 

PR-905964, Tei, Si Hung. 

0300-397884, Tjomstol, Steinar Salve alias 
Steinar Tjomstol. 

A-4293423, Tom, Kwok Tung or Tom Kwok 
Tung. 

A-7760501, Trott, Gwen Marie Allen. 

A-1384273, Vasilakis, Michael or Mihael Va- 
silakis or Mike Vasilakis. 

A-8190002, Vasquez, Rafael Soto. 

A-9005902, Vekris, Antonios Nikitas. 

A-7672808, Venturas, Panaghis John. 

A-5239736, Vigil, Jose. 

0300-261482, Vitiello, Alfonso, 

A-9745021, Votting, Victor. 

A-5879392, Vukusich, Stipan or Stepan 
Vukusich. 

A-7879892, Wang, Ching Hsien. 

A-7879893, Chin, Fan Ju or Ju Chin Fan 
Wang. 

A-4583530, Weller, Susan Jenny or Zuzanna 
Swirska. 

A-6019345, Wells, Anita or Anita Pitcherlie 
or Anita Remus or Anita Ames. 

A-6847842, Wong, Wing Hee. 

A-6967591, Wong, Tseng Sui Hsu. 

0300-381027, Yau, Chan Choi or Chan 
Wing. 

A-7390674, Yee, Tom Gong alias Hum Gim 
Wong alias James Wong Tom, 

A-9549850, Zambrano, Jesus Ramon. 

A-7091233, Zaton, Oscar. 

A-7450940, Totoricaguena, Juana Bengoe- 
chea. 

A-5445391T, Kiritsis, Demetrios Spiros, | 

A-8217543, Aarsheim, Svein Ole. 

A-5572833, Aceves-Garcia, Francisco or 
Frank Ramirez Aceves. 

0300-319326, Agramonte, Raul Colarte or 
Raul Colarte, 

A-5264103, Albano, Enrico. 

A-7821701, Alfonso, Andres Olympia Pena y 
Andres O. Pena. 

A-7821720, Aliano, Joseph. 

A-9519099, Almasmary, Ahmed Kassim or 
Ahmed Gazin or Ahmed Kasstam or Moha- 
med Messeri or Ahmed Kasson or Mohamed 
Masser, 

A-7886446, Almeida, Raul Arencibia, 

A-3234213, Alvo, Jennie nee Eugenia Perez 
or Jennie Perez. 

A-3752311, Amada, Francisco or Frank, 

A-6740066, Anastassiades, Athanassios. 

A-9125797, Apoltelescu, Stefan. 

A-7463938, Arditi, Albert Abraham. 

A-7463939, Arditi, Dona Bella. 

A-9695165, Arias, Bernard or Ben or Beeny 
Orias. 

A-6396215, Asgarzadeh, Kamal. 

A-6530299, Asgarzadeh, Safieh (nee Safieh 
Damerli Seyedi). 

A~7828607, Attias, Henri or Henry Attias. 

A-8106471, Avelar-Macias, Jose or Jose 
Maria Avelar-Macias. 

A-4770231, Azioni, Giuseppe or Giuseppe 
Albertini. 

1614-2473, Baez, Rodriguez, Leobardo. 

A-4797125, Baird, Francis or Frank Blair 
or John William Blair. 

A-1568544, Bakee, Said Bin or Syed Baker. 

A-7531578, Bane, Joseph Vejnavowicz or 
Joseph Vejnevoricz or Bane or Baneyowitch 
or Banevovitch. 

A-7418107, Baracchini, Ennio. 

A-9099270, Baresic, Mijo. 

A-1341944, Baricevich, Jack or Giacomo 
or Jacob. 

A-2753795, Baruch, Morris or Barouch or 
George Kyringis or Kiryakis, 

A-8155991, Bassile, Moris or Maurice. 

A-6264000, Behie, William Lewis. 

A-4802354, Bellotti, Allessandro Angelo. 

A-4795562, Benfanti, Vincenzo. 

A-3602079, Benzel, Hazel Pearl (nee Rew). 

A-~1646977, Berchten-Breiter, Hans Carl. 

A-~1644022, Berchten-Breiter, Irene Dolores 
(nee Lewis). 

A4-6927303, Berger, Katalin. 
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A-3420085, Bianco, Emanuele Esposito. 

A-2179140, Billi, Lino or Luiz Loyecchio or 
‘,uigi Lovecchio or Luigi Louvecchio. 

A-6074422, Bingham, Alfred Augustus or 
Aeria Jackson. 

A-5344393, Blache-Fraser, Elaine Stella. 

A-2922815, Bless, Miguel Juan. 

A-7127238, Boller, Peter Joseph. 

A-7483456, Bove, Salvatore. 

A-5436876, Bow, Ho or Ho Bo. 

A-3430522, Brohman, Charles. 

A-5117437, Bulens, Rosalie Josephine. 

A-4700152, Burns, John Arthur or John 
Arthur Brown. 

A-6920730, Butler, Stanley. 

V-529772, Cacioli, Rizieri or Richard. 

A-6562400, Calatayud-Ramos, Primitivo or 
Roberto Ramos. 

A-8057431, Camaioni, Pietro. 

A-9209025, Carballo, Benito or Benito Car- 
ballo Entenza. 

1400-20999, Cardenas—Garcia, Concepcion 
or Concha, 

1400-21000, Cardenas, Salud. 

1614-2476, Cardenas-Solorio, Jose. 

A-1019863, Carlson, Hilmer. 

A-8117580, Cascone, Ulisses. 

A-9776729, Casimiro, Antonio. 

0200/105002, Cassen, Aleksandra Olga (nee 
Stasiulyte). 

A-6827543, Castelblanco, Dario. 

0300-378790, Castillo, Santos Matthew. 

A-4825222, Catanzaro, Damiano. 

A-7135205, Catz, Frans James, 

A-8117647, Caudillo, Cruz Maria or de 
Caudillo formerly Milan (nee Garcia). 

A-6445661, Chai, Chang Kai. 

A-8117251, Chan, Man Wei or Chan Nan 
Wai or Chan Kim. 

A-6444637, Chang, 
Chiang Chang. 

A-6703483, Chang, Lita Won or Lita Li- 
Tang Wu. 

A-6445663, Chang, Lin Chung-Ching or 
Chung Ching Lin Chang or Jean Chang. 

0300-391522, Chang, Wan or Tom Jun Yue. 

A-6877746, Chao, Gloria nee Gloria Ya 
Tsung Kung. 

A-7137813, Chavez, Domingo. 

A-7137814, Chavez, Eusebia Concepcion. 

A-7604860, Chen, Chi Tsai. 

A-6846740, Cheney, John Nelson. 

A-8196130, Chin, Wee Kay or Sam Lee. 

A-9678208, Chin, Mong Loong or Chan Yok. 

A-9512589, Ching, Lee. 

A-8106954, Chiu, Hin or Chiu Hin. 

A-7174220, Choo, Anna Emielie Luise (nee 
Anna Emielie Luise Tuebben Hoffman). 

A-8190804, Christopher, Dianna. 

A-9663396, Cho, Chin or Cho Chin, 

A-9235843, Choy, Hong Hing. 

0300-332219, Chung, Tom Fun. 

A-2054924, Cingiryan, Vasken or Chan- 
grian. 

A-4907014, Civelli, Vincent or Chivelly. 

A-7991828, Claxton, Claristine Albertha, 

A-1002404, Cliotis, Christos. 

A-7142284, Cohen, Lulu or Lulu Salman 
Shamoun. 

A-4603130, Callop, Mary. 

A-3412537, Combojinopoulos, Alexandre or 
Alex Combojinot. à 
A-1863794, Costa, Natale or Nick Costa. 

A-6205396, Castas, Anna Chris or Anna 
Giagou or Mrs. Christ Costas. 

A-7356331, Courville, Blanche Maud nee 
Hills, formerly Pugsley. 

A-5401497, Dan, Lee Sing. 

0400/46338, Danner, Geraldine, 

A-6978280, Davis, Lillian Ann. 

1209-9304, Davis, Robert Roy. 

A-1880159, De Rguilar, Colia Duron. 

A-7821687, De Calves, Ondina San Martin, 

A-7094839, De Delgado, Ana Ovidia Ruiz. 

V-28458, Dedes, Sophia (mee Dedogiou). 

A-7060580, Dell, Edmondo. 

A~7921563, De Luevano, Catalina Cortez. 

A-8057228, De Monte, Lorenzo. 

A-8190775, Demou, Michael Kyriakos. 

A-5700352, De Munoz, Guadalupe Juarez or 
Guadolupe Juarez. 

1600/101062, De Munoz, Sara Castillo, 


Albert Chiang or 
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A-7417236, De Oca, Pascual Eduardo 
Calderin Montes or Pascual Eduardo Cal- 
derin. 

A-9029229, De Oliveira, Antonio. 

A-3266302, De Ramirez, Andrea Castro. 

A-7350499, De Ramirez, Estefana Rodri- 
guez, or Maria Estefana Rodriguez De Ram- 
irez or Ester Rodriguez De Ramirez or Estela 
Rodriguez De Ramirez or Ester Rodriguez- 
Belmares. 

A-7351002, Ramirez-Mesa, Felipe. 

A-4446607, Derkacz, Stanislaw or Stanley. 

A-3391293, Derkacz, Zofja or Sophia. 

0300-350929, De Torres, Antonia Marrero. 

A-8106946, De Tovar, Cristina Oroczo or 
Cartina Oroczo de Tovar (nee Cristina 
Orocz0-Flores) . 

A~-1253020, De Vergara, Paula Nunez. 

V-450159, De Verna, Eugenia Gonzalez nee 
Eugenia Gonzales y Calvadilia. 

A-6480573, De Vita, Blanca Margarita nee 
Castaneda. 

A-7828771, 
meirio y. 

A-8217650, Diaz-Hector, Candido. 

A-5896087, Di Benardi, Anthony Vincent or 
Antonia Benardo. 

A-5154193, Di Marzo, Vincenzo or Vincent 
Di Marzo. 

A-2797145, Din, Lee or Dim Lee. 

A-5345938, Dorner, Anton John or Tony 
Dorner. 

A-4559829, Doros, George. 

A-5417595, Doros, Elizabeth Dissig. 

A-3619522, Dos Santos, Antonio Anna. 

A-9593234, Downs, John Ephriam. 

A-4178838, Dwyer, Lilla Frances. 

A-1811033, Eggers, Rose (nee McShane). 

A-7267842, Elefteriades, Sofia. 

A-7915539, Ellis, John Lessle. 

A-7244882, Erlachtegerecht, Leon, 

A-4799525, Errante, Bruno. 

A-2382184, Fadief, Fannie K., 

A-5390487, Fels, August. 

A-9544613, Firipis, Miltiadis or Milton 
Firipis. 

A-4476840, Fischer, Max Richard. 

A-3811692, Foley, John Frederick. 

A~-9703827, Fong, Mar Hing or Mah Hing 
Fong. 

A-4044697, Fontanot, John. 

0300-388781, Ford, Jonathan or John Ford, 

A-8190850, Fraser, Constantia Augusta. 

A-8190851, Fraser, Delphine. 

A-7299590, Freund, Berta (nee Rosenfeld). 

A-8217887, Fun, Wong. 

A~-7391233, Gabriel, Maurice or Maurice 
Gabriel Klaib or Maurice Charles Klaib. 

A-5351967, Gaetzschmann, Otto Friederich, 

A-8078963, Galindo-Garcia, Ruben, 

A-3839884, Gang, Lee Hing. 

A-6199443, Garciga, Felix Maria De La Cari- 
dad Cabrera. 

0400/44222, Garrison, Alexander Heaven. 
5 A-2074361, Gaubert, Martha Block or Matti 

lock, 

0300-283401, Gaulle, Reginald Alexander 
or Gaul or Bobbie Gaul or Clyde Payne. 

A-2503994, Geismar, Sophie (nee Sophie 
Lichtenstein). 

A-7277878, George, Daisy Chaffoo or Daisy 
R. Chaffoo George. 

A-6989777, Gesnador, Juan Villacis, 

A-8190705, Get, Hor Fung. 

A-5374063, Gianu, Periklis Savas or Pan- 
giotis Koliosas. 

A-2185145, Giordano, Carmelo, 

A-7476357, Giurco, Mario. 

A~-7978783, Goldberg, Arnold or Arnold 
Gould. 

A-9661924, Golonka, Stefan. 

A-6109367, Gomez-Urquieta, Gregorio or 
Gregorio U. Gomez. 

A-7186652, Gong, William or Gong Dick. 

A-5004314, Gontan, Jesse. 

0300-400826, Gonzalez, Joe S. or Jose Sal- 
vador Gonzalez or Joseph Salvador Gon- 
zalez. 

A-6720889, Gonzalez-Aguilar, Luis. 

A-6720892, Gonzalez, Teresa (nee Castro). 

V-222801, Graci, Giuseppe. 


Diaz, Juan Francisco Ro- 


April 27. 


A-1375005, Gravel, Marie Simone (nee St. 
Pierre). 

A~-7356591, Gray, Alice Frances or Alice 
Frances Baksh. 

A-8217656, Gregory, Clifford A. 

A-4603579, Groene, Johannes Heinrich or 
John H. Groene. 

A~7134582, Gross, Chaim Sandor. 

A-9006087, Grzan, Sime. 

A-7127114, Guajardo-Chavez, Juan. 

1409-13965, Guajardo-Rodriguez, Baldo- 
mero. 

1409-13966, Guajardo-Rodriguez, Isabel. 

A-4556039, Haaburg, Catherine or Cather- 
ine Turrie Warnock. 

A-7439316, Haidostian, Ber] Havhanness, 

A-2760255, Hallas, James John or Demetrios 
John Hallas or Dimitrios Hallas. 

A-3543183, Hamarat, Metin Recep. 

A-5175018, Hamilton, Harry Joseph. 

0300-379495, Hatim, Mohammed. 

A-3391578, Hecht, Gertrude Johanna 
Krons or Gertrude Johanna Krone or Char- 
lotte Schmidt. 

A-5509961, Helou, Carlos Samson. 

A-6240559, Henry, Liliane or Liliane Les- 
perance. 

A-8091676, Hernandez-Jimenez, Pedro or 
Pedro-Guillermo Hernandez. 

A-6858941, Hernandez-Rodriguez, Oscar, 

A-4581067, Hirte, Hermann Friederich or 
Herman Frederick Hirte. 

A-9767542, Hofman, Gerrit Celis. 

A-7934136, Hovanessian, Mary or Marieta 
or Martha or Sedrakian. 

A-6848576, Huang, Wei Yip. 

A-7249139, Huffaker, Vilma Gerda Gutta 
Anna or Vilma Gerda Gutta Anna Jacobsen, 

A-3207903, Hylton, Norman Ellis. 

0300-1323, Ingegnieros, Salvatore, 

A-2775861, Ives, Percy Alfred. 

A-4442483, Jacobs, Rose or Rose Stotsky. 

A-5869322, Jensen, Harold Emil. 

A-2548958, Jensen, Niels Kristan. 

A-7137160, Jimenez, Abelino or Avelino 
Jimenez-Ruis or Luis Minor. 

A-8217082, Jimenez-Calveira, Jose Miguel 
or Jose Jimenez. 

A-7476524, John, Klaus Gunther Fritz Hel- 
mut. 

0300-316152, Jones, Neil Royes. 

A-8102964, Jordan, Joyce Corrine. 

A-3263656, Jorgensen, Rasmus Peter. 

A-9299964, Jirmia John or Hon Irimia. 

1502/5804, Jukich, Rudy. 

A-6522981, Kalimerakis, George Michael. 

A-5610020, Kaminsky, Andreas or Andrew 
Delger. 

A-9738918, Kampetis, Demetrios Anastasios 
or Kambitsis or James A. Kampetis or Kam- 
bitis or Kamptis or Demetros Kamptis. 

A-4409032, Karlson, John or Johannes or 
Johan Karlson. 

A-3334112, Kaufman, Ida or Ida Greenberg. 

A-7178603, Kaulins, Brigita. 

A-8217387, Kayias, Michael. 

A-7205845, Kee, Chin Dew or Kee Dew 
Chin or Edward Chin. 

A-7985972, Kelley, Stella Alice. 

A-5536541, King, Wong. 

A-3472848, Kirppu, Anna Wilhelmina. 

A-6843550, Klein, Samuel or Tibor Schwarz. 

A-7445005, Klinner, Jutta Klara. 

A-9105645, Kornilakis, Antonios, 

A-6874460, Kostas, Evangelia. 

A-9658128, Kovacic, Frane or Frank. 

A-4343241, Kristal, Celia or Cyna Krysztal 
or Celia Krysztal. 

een Kriticos, Nick or Nickolaos Kri- 
tikos. 

A-5364272, Kuran; Ivan or John Kuran or 
John Gradick. 

A-8039416, Kwan, Ho or Kwan Ho. 

A-4997549, Laidlaw, Dorothy Muriel Dick- 
erson. 

A-7770700, Lakshmansingh, Charles Gor- 
don. 

A-5630883, Lancos, John or John Billan or 
Lancon. 

A-2454767, Landry, Gladys Leotha, 

A-2558506, Lauh, Ts-Sung Ernest. 


1953 


A-1250216, Layton, William Valentine Os- 


born. 

A-8117228, Lee, Dep or Lee Dep or Robert 
Edward Lee. 

A-8091837, Lee, Hong Took or Took Lee or 
Lee Cho or Frankie Lee. 

A-9658661, Lee, Wealin or Lung Wai Ng. 

A-9518783, Lee, Wong Yuen or Yuen Wong 
or Wong Yuen. 

A-3422682, Legaros, Demetrios Michael. 

A-3147881, Lehto, John Vilhelm. 

A-5647277, Leinwand, Shirley (nee Bar- 
ron). 

0300-273629, Leitl, Waltraud or Waltrud 
Leitl Berger. 

0300-273629, Leitl, Siegbert or Siegbert 
Leitl Berger. 

A-9669104, Leiva, Hector Munoz. 

A-9039218, Lekkas, Vassilios or Bill Lekkas, 

A-2870947, Leong, Ng or Bennie Wu. 

A-3505792, Leong, Sai Yee or Leong Chow 
or Charlie Leong. 

A-2539031, Letsch, John Peter. 

A-4100420, Leung, Sue Jean Ng or Sue Jean 
Ng or Shee Ng. 

A-6369904, Lehem, Matilde Saadi. 

A-6369903, Lehem, Fortuna Florette. 

A-6778342, Lilling, Etela or Esther Lilling 
or Etela Liling. 

0300-390027, Lin, Ling Kin or George Kin 
Lin. 
A-7783797, Ling, Annabelle or Perseus An- 
nabelle Ling. 

A-9236183, Ling, Lal Soon. 

A-5277343, Linke, Paul Erwin. 

56080/728, Lionas, Leontios. 

0600-9558, Loo, Fook. 

A-3223760, Lopez, Antonio Garcia or David 
Espineira. 

0400/43033, Lorier, 
Lewis. 

A-9610761, Los Santos, Jose Tomas De. 

A-7849999, Low, Yen or Low Yen or Lou 
Yit or Yit Lou. 

A-9670514, Lozado, Leodegario B. 

A-6728288, Lazaroff, Tsvetco, 

A-6728287, Lazaroff, Helen. 

V-930198, Luchs, Harry Alfred. 

A-7983478, Lum, Lee, or John Lee or How- 
ard Lee. 

0300-322428, Lumley, Edward Nathony. 

A-9610959, Luna-Castedo, Jose. 

A-4092852, Lupu, Eulalia. 

A-5229324, Lupu, Vasile or Fred Walters. 

A-4378291, MacFarlan, Vida Gladys Anna. 

A-7127670, Maffei, Giovanni Francesco. 

A-6372044, Maidenbaum, Samuel or Sam- 
uel Magdenbaum or Josef Rutbowsky. 

A~7295988, Maki, Anna-Liisa (nee Makela), 

A-1656063, Makrinos, Michael Markou. 

A-6984613, Maldonado L. (nee Maria Luisa 
Pereyra). 

A-7423299, Malz, Samuel. 

A-7532523, Mandel, Hans or Hans Jean 
Mandel or Johann Mandel. 

A-4647064, Mandel, Phyllis Barlow (nee 
Jackson). 

A-6684663, Mandelbaum, Moses or Moses 
David Mandelbaum. 

56130/475, Manis, Michael Christ or Mike 
Mennis or Michael Manis or Michel Mennis 
or Mike Manis or Maki Manis. 

A-9799932, Manzon, Mario Ramones. 

A-4683175, Marsala, Giuseppe. 

A-8039404, Martinez, Eugenio or Eugene. 

V-—1386283, Martinez, Josema (nee Josefa 
Rafaela Cazanas Monserrat). 

A-8117312, Martinez, Melecto. 

0300-400819, Martis, John Ernesto or Johan 
Ernesto Martis. 

A-3839982, Mas, Damian Garcias y or 
Damian Garcias. 

A-5583405, Matsumoto, Hitoshi or Chojiro 
Sumi or Jack Chojiro Sumi. 

A-7962105, Maxwell, Leonard Fritz or 
Arnold Maxwell. 

A-6353677, Mazon, Celebi Robert. 

0300-317834, McCourty, John. 

A-1172608, McKim, Olive Kate. 

A-4533605, McLellan, John or John Ronald 
McLellan. 


Andries or Andrew 
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A-5811780, McLoughlin, Isabella (nee Isa- 
bella Cronan). 

A-4840442, Medovay, Moisha or Morris or 
Maurice. 

A-7809924, Medrono, Junior, Luis Montes. 

A-5638060, Mellon, Wilhelmina Lydia. 

A-6395514, Mestril Renee (nee Casanova). 

A~-7915584, Metcalf, Henriette. 

A-4775134, Miku, John or Frank Kartush. 

A-7279393, Ming, Barbara Luke. 

A-8217370, Modonas, Antonios. 

A-4395808, Mombacher, Karl Ewald. 

A-4404968, Mon, Frank or Mon Suey or 
Johnny Wah. 

A-3080499, Mondlak, Sawa Yaroslaw. 

A-9652327, Monkarl, Hassen S. or Hassan 
El Sayed Menkar or Hasson Monkal. 

A-7483020, Montanaro, Gioacchino. 

A-7708871, Montrand, Juana Cortez. 

A-9235829, Mook, Lam Sang or Yee Lee. 

A-9186568, Moons, Victor. 

1614-2523, Morales-Avila, Gabriel. 

A-2785847, Moretti, Dominick or Mario 
Moretti or Dominick Marchetti. 

A-3780349, Moroch, Simeon. 

A-7415906, Mortuza, Golam or Mohamed 
Ghulam Murtaza. 

A-8196975, Mouquinho, Sofia (nee Sofia 
Jiminez Chavez). 

56293/75, Mueller, Carl Josef Peter. 

A-5852754, Mui, Phaik-Sim L. 

A-4198250, Muller, Heinrich Arthur or 
Henry Arthur Miller. 

A-7632413, Mulley, Anne Jane. 

A-5061857, Munoz, Eduardo Castaneda or 
Eduard Castaneda or Eduard Castaneda 
Munoz. 

A-6480923, Naiman, 
Najman. 

A-8190550, Nass, Goldie. 

A-9777365, Navarro, Raymundo or Ray- 
mundo Navarro Carrol. 

A-6661862, Nevison, Herbert Peter. 

A-9684288, Ng, You Lin or Yau Ng or You 


Moshe or Moszek 


Ng. 

A-8021518, Ngar, Chow See or Chow Pang 
or Pang Joe or Joe Pang. 

A-6991831, Nicholson, Catherine 
Byrne). 

A-6339681, Nieto, Jose Galvan or Joseph 
Nieto Galvan or Jose Nieto Galvan. 

A-4399792, Noutsopoulos, Spiros. 

A-2895330, Novack, Jean or Zalata Nowik 
or Jennie Novack. 

A-6697615, Nuzzolese, 
(nee Van Eyck). 

A-9736412, Olsen, 


(nee 


Hendrika Jacoba 
Einar Gran or Einar 


Olsen. 

A-9632371, Olsen, Hans. 

A-3795185, Orabona, Giuseppe. 

A-5415875, Ordorica, Marcelino Vidaurra- 
zaga or Marcilino Vidaurrazaga. ` 

A-4090007, Orlich, Nikola Vincent or Nick 
Orlich. 

A-3269038, Osman, Hassan or Hasan Hajee 
Eoner or Omer Hassan Hagi or Agi Omer Has- 
sen or Victor Barbere or Barbarie or Barbari 
or Abdi Ibrahim, 

A-2437142, Otero, Jose Gomez or Jose 
Gomez Otero Leon. 

A-3858415, Padla, Ksenia. 

1607-20724, Palacios-Valadez, Roberto. 

1600-61919, Pahagopoulos, John or John 
Nick Pappas. 

A-1734692, Paoli, Roberto Giovanni or 
Roberto G. Paoli or Roberto or Roberto Paoli 
or Giovanni Paoli. 

A-5597731, Papa, Bertha. 

A-6641457, Papazoglou, Dimitrios Emanuel 
or Papasoglou. 

A-7351113, Parron, Maria De Los Nieves or 
Maria P. Pena. 

A-3242578, Passerini, Luigi. 

A-5710647, Pataca, Abilio or Joaquim Rod- 
rigues. 

A-9025769, Pavich, Frank. 

A-7362401, Pena-Romero, 
Ruben Alcarez-Hervey. 

A~7362398, Pena, Aurora Ortiz De or Aurora 
Ortiz-Perez. 

A-8189589, Pender, Bridie Christina. 


Eduardo or 
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A~7809783, Pereda, Yolanda Mazar now Yo- 
landa Marty. 


A-8190202, Pereira, Luis or Luis Masa 


Pereira. 
A~-1422071, Perez, Jose Dominguez or 
Joseph Do ez. 


A-7137532, Perez-Hernandez, Deise. 

A-7137799, Perez, Narcisa Estrella De La 
Osa y. 

A-8031572, Pesa, Vicko Ante. 

A-5812613, Pezold, Frederick Emil. 

A-7607092, Pian, Richard or Hsueh-Jut 
Pian. 

A-6845073, Pian, Mabel or Mel-Po Lou Pian 
(nee Lou). 

A-8106450, Picut-Diaz, Guido Hilario or 
Guido Hilario Picot or John Avalos or John 
Gomez. 

A-—1417963, Piller, Karin or Kaarin Wirgo 
Piller. 

A-3547803, Pina, Antonio Jose or Pinna or 
Pinno, 

A-6943646, Polemis, Leonidas. 

A-6943647, Polemis, Afrodite (nee Dracos). 

A-3746488, Poon, Tung or Poon Tung. 

A-7389917, Profenna, Francesca or Frances 
Profenna or Francesca or M. Francesca 
Cancro. 

A-6470510, Psiakis, Andrew Nicholas. 

A-4136692, Pugliese, Angela (nee Stucci). 

0300-360526, Quan, Lee Kee. 

0300-22633, Quoey, Lui or Liu Quoey or Liu 
Kwai or Liu Kai or Liu Kway or Lu Kai. 

A-6690175, Rabinowitz, Dina (nee Zaid- 
man). 

A-3489648, Raisanen, Aino Alfrida (nee 
Vaukonen). 

A-7978824, Ramos, Manuel. 

A-5429295, Ramos-Perez, Francisco. 

A-6794977, Rana, Sudhir Narasinha. 

A-6978239, Rankines, Elkanah Jacob. 

A-4710554, Rea, Raffaele or Ralph Rea. 

V-49852, Refele, Hans Rainer. 

0600-9062, Reid, Resmond James. 

A-4544532, Reid, Joseph Joseph or Timothy 
Lynch. 

A-7247079, Reyes, Ramon Joaquin. 

A-6787035, Rincon-Chavoya, George or 
Jorge Chavoya-Rincon. 

A-5242833, Ripley, William Charles. 

A-7427811, Rivieccio, Michele. 

A-6468159, Roberts, Constance Faith Alimo, 

A-5754409, Robertson, Henry Alexander. 

A-8031537, Robinson, Vernal. 

A-7415654, Rodriguez, Teresa (nee Perez 

m). 

A-4569064, Rodriguez-Rodriguez, Martin. 

A-4494274, Rodriquez, Elsa, 

0300-306921, Roggio, Santo. 

0300-366595, Roper, Ivan Leopold or Lee- 
man Searchwell. 

A-5444219, Roque, Jose Goncalves. 

A-7450649, Roros, Kostas. 

0300-384515, Rosini, Vice. 

A-6374484, Rotenberg, Izak or Jack. 

A-7886727, Roumeliotis, Nicholas. 

A-5659856, Rowlands, Timothy Bowen. 

0300-329560, Rumsey, May Eleanor. 

A-7365678, Ruse, Gloria Roberts. 

A-3488023, Ryan, Margaret Bertha (nee 
Hartlieb). 

A-8015066, Safyurtlu, Mahmut Iskender. 

A-—7197328, Safyurtlu, Gulnar (nee Assa- 
dulah or Ecadullah). 

A-5067777, Sarkkinen, Jenny Karia. 

0400/31312, Sauro, Federico or Federico 
Sauro Costagliola. 

A-~7197579, Sawchuk, Anna, 

A-5357504, Schidlowski, Alice Tamm or 
Ursula Tamm Schidlowski. 

A-5800237, Schurmann, Milda (nee Eglit). 

A-4188409, Schwarz, Carl or Karol Szwarz 
or Karl Schartz. 

A-6190318, Scott, Lydia Nicholas. 

A-7036039, Serna, Elvira Tarin or Elvira 
Tarin. 

A-2376219, Shabov, Joseph or Mohamed 
Ben Ali Shabov. 

A~—4348253, Sherson, Beulah Dolly or Buelah 
Dolly Levine or Bulah Dolly Steinberg. 

A-6897682, Shults, Maria Magdalena. 

4A-3907008, Simmons, William Leopold. 
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A-5964236, Smith, Herta Jacobi. 

1600-81336, Smith, Otto or Otto Oertwig or 
Otto Ertwig. 

A-4852710, Smolinski, Bernice. 

A-4041242T, Soon, Mark or Mark Lee or 
Mark Kee Watt. 

A-4495580, Sossoff, Basile. 

A-1987981, Spring, Adolph or Adolf Spring 
or Joe Spring. 

A-6701887, Stafford, Andre Cochelin. 

A-7848443, Stagner, Frank Harcourt. 

A-7848444, Stagner, Lawrence or Lawrence 
Robert Stagner. 

A-5708336, Stammer, Willy. 

A-7439086, Stamos, Anna. 

A-5117686, Stamos, Catherine Belle (nee 
Bremner). 

A-2209189, Stellatos, Ioannis. 

A-6921109, Stephenson, Margaret Gertrude 
or Marguerite Gertrude Stephens. 

A-6427747, Stern, Silviu Alexander. 

A-6819614, Stewart, Harold Irving. 

A-8150947, Stilidiotis, Evangelos Theodoros 
or Angelo Still. 

A-7200143, Stover, Maxine Mae. 

A-3013601, Stowe, Sam. 

0300-367947, Strauss, Anita. 

A-5313730, Strobbia, Comenick Jerome or 
Domenico Girolano Strobbia. 

A-9831170, Sulich, Giuseppe or Joseph 
Sulich. 

A-7197301, Sulskis, Gertrud Hildegard (nee 
Leutheuser). 

A-9643958, Sum, Lai or Sun. 

0300-396883, Sun, Chang or Wong Fook. 

0300-350251, Symonette, Melvin Paul or 
Lewill Winter. 

A-5987060, Szekely, Anthony. 

A-6268911, Szekely, Julia Balla. 

A-8196040, Tai Lee Yung or Lee Yung or 
Lee Tai, 

A-9558587, Tang, Ah Chang. 

A-5635994, Taylor, Cyril or Frank Earle 
Williams. 

A-4385475, Thaller, Fay (nee Feige Lerner). 

A-0901311, Thomas, Beatriz or Beatrice 
(nee Camargo). 

0300-343058, Thompson, Eric Houston. 

A-6000014, Thompson, Mary or Mary Bowe. 

A-6012782, Thompson, Kenneth Leon. 

A-4451777, Tim, Chan Fook or Fook Tim 
Chan. 

0300-367904, Timis, John or John Tennas, 

A-5208663, Tjostolfsen, Nils T. 

55942/81, Tomezak, Mieczslaw. 

A-4351818, Topel, Jacob Isaac or Jacob 
Isaac Toppel or Jacob Toppel. 

0803-7941, Torres, Enedina Alvarez. 

0803-2304, Torres, Geronimo. 

A-6053045, Torres-Carpio, Rogerio Alejan- 
dro or Rogerio Alejandro. 

A-1826148, Tortora, Louis. 

A-6794304, Tron, Gustavo Giovanni, 

A-9131621, Tsalapinas, Evangelos. 

0300-319834, Tsalapinas, Theodoros. 

PR-905787, Tso, Eugene or Hsi Chang Tso, 

A-4273825, Tubel, John. 

A-9701949, Tung, Anders Pedersen. 

A-7418478, Tuya, Maria Luz Martinez. 

A-7122599, Tyrnaeur, Lily. 

A-6953320, Tyrnauer, Abraham. 

0300-394567, Usher, Albert Winston or 
Michael Blake or Winston Churchill Usher. 

A-6404710, Utianski, or Elia Yapko or Elia 
Utkanski or Alec Utianski. 

A-6404709, Utianski, Mina or Mina Utkan- 
ski or Mina Muler. 

A-3958915, Valmas, Charalambos M. or 
Harry Valmas or Harry Michael Valmas or 
Haralambos Michalis. 

A-6671782, Vara-Brito, Alfonso. 

A-6068390, Vargas, Candido Perez. 

A-2104687, Vargas, Maria. 

A-3019971, Vasard, Richard Martin or 
Richard Martin Hamme. 

A-7240133, Vasquez-Gonzales, Candido. 

A-5248496, Vastakis, Spiridon Eleftherios 
or Spiros Eleftherios Vastakis or Spiros 
Vastakis. 

A-7469880, Ventimiglia, Giovanni. 

A-6650151, Vicuma-Salazar, Gregorio. 

A-8155988, Vidies, Theresa, 
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A-3967357, Visco, Philomene Marie or 
Stasse or Cys. 

0300-400829, Vitoratos, Stefanos or Stephen 
Vitoratos. 

A-2975221, Vorraso, Giuseppa Scannell. 

A~7197669, Voz, Monique or Monique Con- 
stance Emma Antoinette Voz. 

A-9650936, Wai, Young Fook. 

A-7387700, Walzel, Klaus Dieter, 

A-1202259, Wang, Chao, Chen. 

A-9559989T, Wassberg, Thorsten Reinhold. 

A-1738461, Watt, Eileen (nee Currant). 

A-8217490, Westby, Evan Lewis. 

A~7828998, Wetzel, Renate. 

A-9666428, Wha, Ling Shao or Shao Wha 
Ling. 
A-5883735, Williams, Charlotte Rebecca or 
Lottie Williams. 

0300-342896, Wing, Eng or Wing Suey Eng. 

A-8091895, Wing, Ho Chee or Robert Ho or 
Wing Ho. 

A-9510255, Wing, Jung or Ah Wah or John 
Wing. 

A-9635004, Wong, Hing or Tony Hing Wong 
or Wong Hing. 

A-7130365, Wong, Leong or Yep. 

A-8057698, Wong, Norman Seek Moon. 

A-4019434, Wood, Louie or Silverio La- 
desma. 

A-7184189, Yadgaroff, Isaac Ishak, 

A-8091896, Yeung, Qai Bock. 

A-3188372, You, Chong Mik or Don Chong. 

A-8010508, Young, David or Young Fook. 

A-8039117, Young, Yee. 

0200-102062, Yuen, Chin or George Chin. 

A-6794191, Zablocki, Joana (nee Abraham), 

A-5386018, Zadorozny, William or Basil Za- 
dorozny. 

1103-13434, Zamarripa-Castilla, Indalecio. 

1103-13435, Zamarripa, Ascencion (Chona) 
Barrera de. 

A-4889407, Zavou, Costas Christodoulous 
or Costas C. Zavou or Castaes Zavou. 

A-3487902, Zeller, Kurt Robert. 

A-2881677, Zichichi, Natale. 

‘A-4966223, Zonoff, Andrew Neketo, 

A-4195390, Zuber, Harry Isaac. 

A-6032990, Farmanfarma, Ali Dad. 

A-9782946, Fook, Haw aka Victor Haw or 
Victor Haw Fook. 

A-—7722282, Storper, Gertrude K, 

A-4646325, Wang, Niah-Tzu alias Wang 
Nian. 

A-7632265, Wang, Mabel U. allas U. Tai- 


yang. 

A-5223151, Pai, Ei Whan alias Edward Whan 
Pai. 

A-5669956, Yen, John Teng-Chien or Teng- 
Chien Yen or John T. C. Yen. 

0300-312179, Kulukundis, Eugenie (nee 
Diacakis). 


IMMUNITY OF THE WITNESSES 
APPEARING BEFORE CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES — INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS 


Mr. KEFAUVER, as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
his individual views on the bill (S. 16) 
to amend the immunity provision relat- 
ing to testimony given by witnesses be- 
fore either House of Congress or their 
committees, which were ordered to be 
printed as part 2 of Report No. 153. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE (by request) : 

S. 1767. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


April 27 
By Mr. LANGER: 


S. 1768. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so as to increase the individual 
exemption for income tax purposes from 
$600 to $1,000; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1769. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CarLson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 1770. A bill for the relief of the Florida 
Dehydration Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 1771. A bill to authorize creation of 
small business insurance and investment 
corporations; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

S. 1772. A bill to provide for the transfer 
to the States of the money in the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, for the 
establishment and operation by the States 
of old-age insurance systems, and for the 
abolition of the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 1773. A bill to amend section 1402 (a) 
of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to the venue of civil actions against the 
United States; and 

S.1774. A bill for the relief of Eleonore 
Baganz; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1775. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
M. Mills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1776. A bill to repeal those provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 which 
reduce the amount of a railroad annuity or 
pension where the individual or his spouse 
is (or on proper application would be) en- 
titled to certain insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) = 

1777. A bill for the relief of Carlton Hotel, 
Inc,; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S.1778. A bill to authorize certain modi- 
fications in the existing project for Ocean 
City Harbor and Inlet, and Sinepuxent Bay, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and Mr, 
DUFF) : 

S. 1779. A bill to provide for the permanent 
approval of certain State plans for aid to the 
blind under title X of the Social Security 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

8.1780. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. NEELY (for himself, Mr. Lona, 
and Mr. GILLETTE) : 

S. 1781. A bill to authorize emergency ap- 
propriations for the purpose of erecting cer- 
tain post office and Federal court buildings, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1782. A bill to furnish emergency food 
aid to Pakistan; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1783. A bill for the relief of Leonard J. 

Moen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
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Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


ISSUANCE OF COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP FOR 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
1955 the members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United 
States of America will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of their organ- 
ization. The YWCA is a great organiza- 
tion. It was born at a time of great 
changes in opportunities for women. 

The industrial revolution had made its 
impact. To a few this new era gave new 
leisure. Tomany women it brought long 
hours in factory and sweatshop. As 
hundreds of young women began to 
move out of farm homes and country 
villages to the new industrial centers, 
older women began to feel concerned for 
the problems which faced these girls liv- 
ing away from home on scanty incomes. 

In England in 1855, and then through- 
out the United States, groups of women 
began to meet to plan and provide for 
the temporal, moral, and religious wel- 
fare of young women who are dependent 
on their own exertions for support. 
Within a few years the YWCA’s had es- 
tablished a network of boarding homes, 
and pioneered the first vocational train- 
ing courses for working girls. 

Around some of its early work, the 
YWCA founded national groups which 
are now independent bodies. A grant 
from the YWCA National Board in 1919 
aided in founding the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional 
Women, Its International Conference 
of Women Physicians called in 1920 re- 
sulted in the Women’s Foundation for 
Health, 

Today in this country more than 3 
million girls and women are members 
of the 1,080 local associations; 440 of 
these associations are in cities and towns 
of every State in the Union; 640 asso- 
ciations are on university and college 
campuses. Through the national board, 
the YWCA united with uncounted mil- 
lions in 65 other countries to form the 
international fellowship which is known 
as the world’s YWCA. 

Under the aegis of the blue triangle 
are girls and women of every race, creed, 
color, and economic status. The blue 
triangle of the YWCA symbolizes body, 
mind, and spirit. The millions of girls 
and women in the YWCA are seeking 
and finding help to themselves in achiev- 
ing physical health, mental growth, and 
moral strength derived from a Christian 
way of life. 

It is on the basis of the high prin- 
ciples on which this great organization 
is founded and the great achievements 
which it has attained among the women 
of the world that I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill providing for the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp in 
honor of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States of 
America, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received, appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1769) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, introduced by Mr. 
CaRLSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized and directed to issue a 
special postage stamp in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

Sec, 2. Such postage stamp shall be issued 
in such denomination and design, and for 
such period, beginning after January 1, 1953, 
as the Postmaster General may determine. 


FAMINE CONDITIONS IN PAKISTAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
week ago, I addressed letters to the Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Mutual Security Administrator 
calling attention to famine conditions 
existing in Pakistan and the threat such 
conditions were to political stability in 
that country. I urged immediate steps 
be taken to make use of some of the huge 
reserves of wheat owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to provide as- 
surance to the people of Pakistan that 
they need not starve, and to show the 
whole world the United States is con- 
cerned about human suffering any- 
where. 

Since that time, the crisis-ridden Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan has fallen. Unrest 
over the food shortages is reportedly the 
principal reason. Fortunately for us, 
Pakistan’s. Ambassador to the United 
States for the past year, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, has been called to become the new 
Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Ali will face the same 
acute food shortage, and will need help 
in solving it. 

The need for such assistance was com- 
mented upon in an editorial in last 
night’s issue of the Washington Star, 
entitled “Pakistan's Critical Needs.” 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to furnish cmergency food aid to 
Pakistan. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial to which I have referred be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the editorial will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1782) to furnish emergency 
food aid to Pakistan, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

‘The editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PaKISTAN’s CRITICAL NEEDS 

The vagaries of nature and of external 
economic circumstances beyond localized 
control have been the major contributors to 
the political crisis in Pakistan. 

A drought condition that has extended 
through more than a single crop season has 
turned the south Asian country from one of 
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self-sufficiency in foodstuffs—and even an 
exporter of wheat in the better years—to one 
which has come face to face with famine. 
So serious has this problem become that 
some of the population has been reported 
living on wild vegetation. In less than a 
year, Pakistan has imported nearly a million 
tons of wheat—financed in part by an Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan—and a further wheat 
deficit of 1.5 million tons in the coming 12 
months still ahead. 

At the same time, a drop in world prices 
for cotton and jute—two of the country’s 
big export products—has damaged seriously 
the Pakistani foreign-exchange position. 

Affecting both the political and economic 
problems has been the interminable tension 
between India and Pakistan over the Kash- 
mir issue, a question of highly explosive 
quality in each country. 

Faced with these grave problems, the 
ousted Prime Minister Nazimuddin seem- 
ingly has been unable to act with the vigor 
and imagination that were demanded by the 
situation. Governor General Ghulam Mo- 
hammed, accordingly, has taken the initia- 
tive of removing the Nazimuddin govern- 
ment and replacing it with one headed by 
Mohammed Ali, Ambassador to the United 
States since February 1952. Obviously, Mo- 
hammed Ali is facing a critical and complex 
situation but his own record in public 
service and his demonstrated energy in posts 
of authority during recent years give grounds 
for encouragement. 

In many ways, Pakistan- during its brief 
period of independence, has been one of the 
most stable and responsible of the nations of 
the Near East-south Asian area. As a Mos- 
lem country, it has offered no breeding 
ground for Communist ideology and it has 
shown unquestioned tendency to aline itself 
with the West in the cold war which has 
divided the world so deeply. Furthermore, it 
has provided restraining influence on the 
extremist inclinations that have cropped up 
— some of its sister states in the Islamic 

loc. 

Pakistan’s crisis today is one that war- 
rants consideration, and any reasonable help 
that can be given by the free nations. The 
new government of Mohammed Ali repre- 
sents a solid hope not only for its own coun- 
try but for all others that are joined in the 
common cause of progress and peace. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment 
intende to be proposed by him to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, 
and to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to he 
printed. 
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ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL IMMIGRANT 
VISAS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], I introduced on April 24, 1953, the 
pill (S. 1746) to assist in relieving the 
current immigration and refugee prob- 
lem by providing for the issuance of 
240,000 special immigrant visas during 
the 2 fiscal years commencing July 1, 
1953, and July 1, 1954. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Harold K. Claypool; 

Harry P. Cain, of Washington, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, vice Peter Campbell Brown, resigned; 
and 

Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, vice James O'Connor Roberts, de- 
ceased. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John B. Stoddard, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois, vice Howard L, Doyle, re- 
signed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Address delivered by Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland, at the con- 
vention of the Speedwriting School Adminis- 
trators, held at Palmer House, Chicago, April 
25, 1953. 

Address delivered by Gen. Kazimierz Sosn- 
kowski at protest rally against religious 
persecution in Poland held on March 22, 
1953, at Northwest Armory, Chicago, Ill. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Telegrams received by him from persons 
who are in opposition to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13, which will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix, 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article entitled “Take an Ax to the 
Budget, but Where?” written by Eric John- 
ston and published in the New York Times 
magazine of April 19, 1953. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Editorial entitled “Lost Leadership,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald of April 14, 1953. 

Editorial entitled “Kangaroo Policy,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald of April 21, 1953. 

Editorial entitled “Tradition of Loquacity,” 
published in the Boston Herald of April 
14, 1953. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Editorial in opposition to the submerged 
lands joint resolution, published in the 
Chattanooga ‘Times. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Editorial entitled “Let’s Get Interested,” 
published in the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News of April 21, 1953, dealing with the sub- 
merged lands joint resolution. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY BY NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE 
CLERKS. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the inadequacy of the 
compensation of post-office employees. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the REcorp 
a Report of Economic Survey of the Post 
Office at Sheridan, Wyo., made by the 
National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT or Economic Survey, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE, CLERKS 

Number of local 2340; post office, Sheri- 
dan; State, Wyoming. > 

Number of clerks surveyed, 16. 

Number of clerks returning questionnaires, 
16. 
Peers clerical complement of the office, 
16. 
Number of clerks who do part-time work in 
addition to their postal work, 12, 

Number of clerks who have wives working, 
9. 

Average number of persons per family, 4. 
Average total debts (not including mort- 
gage on home) of clerks surveyed, $1,200. 

Number of clerks whose debts increased 
during the past year, 13. 

Number of clerks whose debts decreased in 
the past year, none. 

Number of clerks who have been forced to 
borrow on insurance policies or other tan- 
gible properties, 11. 

Number of clerks who have bought new 
automobiles in past 2 years, none. 

Number of clerks who have bought new 
automobiles who hold other jobs or have 
wives working, none. 

This survey was taken by interviewing 
each member of the clerical force in this 
office and taking an average of the group. 

The majority do not favor having their 
wives work due to the hardships it places in 
the home and on care of growing children, 
but the cost of living is so far beyond reach 
of their salary that they have no alternative. 

Also, the supervisors at this office are on 
record as being unfavorable toward clerks 
having part-time jobs to aid them in obtain- 
ing a living wage. 

These clerks would gladly give up the out- 
side interests if their salary was sufficient to 
give them the necessities of a normal living. 

Jack W. BARE, 
Secretary. 

Copies should be sent to Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and national office in Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 
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SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Sunday Star published an 
excellent article entitled “To Lift or To 
Lean?” written by Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris. Because the article is so pro- 
found and inspiring, and because it was 
written by our able Chaplain, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPIRES OF THE SPmIrr—To LiT or To LEAN? 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, 
Foundry Methodist Church; Chaplain, 
United States Senate) 

To lift or to lean? That is the question 
which heads toward the final judgment in 
the solemn trust called life. For, as some 
one has phrased it, “Across all the Nation 
two groups can be seen, the people who lift 
and the people who lean.” 

Those who dedicate their utmost for the 
strengthening of their own character and 
for the enrichment of the society of which 
they are a part are the world’s builders and 
benefactors. Those who, like clinging para- 
sites, seek their own advantage by appro- 
priating the achievements and the accom- 
plishments of others are life’s hitchhikers, 
riding on cushioned tires provided by some- 
body else. Those who lift belong in the 
first of these two categories; those who lean, 
in the second. 

A gentleman has been defined as one who 
puts into the common pool a little more 
than he takes out. The most creative con- 
ception that can dawn upon a human, find- 
ing himself amid the mortal strife, with its 
competitive tugs in various directions, is 
this: I am here to be something, not to ac- 
quire something; I am here to give, not to 
get. If that is once fully apprehended and 
accepted, all attitudes and actions will fall 
into a master pattern. 

There are those constantly measuring their 
lives by the returns and rewards made to 
them by people, by society, by Government, 
But even modern fiction, depicting those 
crowned with so-called success, bent on get- 
ting on in the world by leaning on any influ- 
ence which can be grasped, even after they 
have arrived at coveted goals, paints charac- 
ter after character compelled to make their 
own the confession of the writer of Ecclesi- 
astes: “All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
That is the inevitable terminal of those who 
lean. In spite of the glitter and hectic ex- 
citement characterizing our western life as 
it is reflected in the literature, music, and 
art of the day, and which displays its phos- 
phorescent rottenness in sex-saturated best 
sellers, there is evidenced very little calm and 
peace and durable satisfaction as men and 
women, with blinded eyes and hobbled feet, 
grope down a narrow gorge and call it life. 

Getting and spending, that is, spending 
on self, multitudes lay waste their souls. 
The trouble is our gadget-age has raised a 
generation in dire danger of thinking much 
more of what life owes them than of what 
they owe life. There is all the difference 
in the world between a sponge and a spring. 
In order to grasp what it wants a sponge 
swells up to several times its size. It does 
that because it is a sponge. We talk about 
a selfish person as sponging on others. What 
a sponge does is no sign of life, because it is 
a corpse. But the rippling spring, with its 
low, sweet music, flows along, making the 
meadows green and giving to all who will 
partake a refreshing draught of its crystal 
water. If a spring becomes stagnant, it 
commits suicide. The Dead Sea is dead 
because it takes everything in and gives 
nothing out. That will kill a sea and all in 
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it. It will kill a life. To give is to find life's 
purest joy. To give is to live. 

For one who understands human nature 
and nature's law that to save life is to lose 
it, the peril of the so-called welfare state, 
which specializes in props and crutches, is 
that by taking away from a man the lure of 
accomplishment by his own prowess and 
power it is tampering with something very 
precious, his self-respect—the drive of per- 
sonal initiative. Of course, the prospect of 
getting everything to give to everybody by 
the simple method of taxation has ominous 
social, economic, and ethical consequences. 
The logical end is that after a while there 
will be nothing left to distribute. Such a 
conception tends to the glorification of me- 
diocrity. The goose which lays the golden 
eggs cannot be strangled to death and the 
basket still be filled with golden eggs. 

A fatal weakness with most socialistic 
schemes is that they regard government as a 
sort of escalator upon which even the indo- 
lent may step to be carried up, whether they 
exert themselves or not. When such social 
schemes have been tried there have been 
alarming indications that far too many peo- 
ple are perfectly willing just to recline on the 
moving stairway and themselves do little but 
enjoy the scenery. 

A voice, which from a famous London pul- 
pit constantly reaches multitudes on both 
sides of the sea, recently speaking of the 
escalator philosophy as it has been applied to 
his own country, solemnly declares: “What is 
so often forgotten is that, if you give ameni- 
ties endlessly to people who are at heart 
grabbing and selfish, you will bring the life 
of the community to chaos. In this serious 
hour, human motives are being poisoned 
with a drug that is sapping the moral gran- 
deur and stamina of the whole land. We 
might label the drug thus: How can I do less 
and gain more?” That famous preacher was 
warning that the escalator philosophy of life 
is dangerously increasing the number of 
those who lean and decreasing the number 
of those who lift. And, so far as America is 
concerned, it is indicative of a wistful, lazy 
yearning to bask in unproductive fields of 
leisure, that a current popular song, which 
has sold well over a million copies, is a 
whine because the complainer has to work 
“like the devil for his pay, while the lucky 
old sun has nothing to do but to roll around 
heaven all day.” 

Long before he was President, Abraham 
Lincoln, on a visit to New York City, on a 
Sunday morning slipped quietly into a room 
in an industrial institution where a weekly 
Sunday school class was being held. The 
children gathered there came from the poor 
classes, the parents of most of them having 
fied from the poverty in Europe. The rail- 
splitter from Illinois was asked to speak, and 
did so without. any premeditated prepara- 
tion. .One present took down that day what 
that tall American, on his way to the great- 
ness which makes him belong to the ages, 
said. Here are just two sentences: “You chil- 
dren must always thank God that you have 
been born in a country where, if you will live 
a decent, clean life, trust God, and work 
hard, you can rise. The only things that will 
limit you are your industry, your character, 
and your brains.” Lincoln, to that Sunday 
school class, was preaching the personal re- 
sponsibility which is the central secret of 
democracy. It stems out of the dignity of 
the individual person. 

Toil is the ticket to the only Utopia where 
dreams are not mocked. To be coddled and 
carried is the sure method of personal and 
national suicide. America has not been 
made by leaners, but by lifters. The symbol 
of all that has made our American democ- 
racy great and mighty enough now, in this 
hour of destiny, to save the world from 
the horror of world domination by regi- 
mented communism is not the escalator on 
which people ride, but the stairway up which 
people climb, 
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EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared April 25 on the Presi- 
dent’s emergency immigration program, 
I believe this editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post is especially important since 
it points out not only the great need to 
admit into this country a portion of the 
world’s political and religious refugees, 
but also the fact that emergency legis- 
lation should not be confused with the 
basic need to revise the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration Act. 

The editorial refers to a fine speech 
recently made by former Solicitor Gen- 
eral Philip B. Perlman which I inserted 
in the Recorp of March 25, 1953. The 
editorial also speaks of the activities un- 
dertaken by organizations representing 
many diversified groups and members of 
both political parties which are directed 
at rewriting our immigration and natu- 
ralization laws. I am proud that my 
office has had a major share in coordin- 
ating this work, and within a very short 
time I hope we will be prepared to pre- 
sent to the Senate a new and compre- 
hensive bill on this vital subject. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION 


Humanitarian and practical considerations 
alike support President Eisenhower's request 
to Congress for emergency legislation for 
the special admission of 120,000 immigrants 
per year for the next 2 years. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out, there has been a steady 
flow of escapees who have fied in recent 
months from the Communist dictatorships; 
and these have augmented the still tre- 
mendous number of homeless and stateless 
refugees who complicate the economic prob- 
lems and aggravate the population pressure 
in Western European countries. The United 
States has, as it recognized through its par- 
ticipation in the work of the International 
Refugee Organization, a clear obligation to 
help resolve this problem in the tradition 
of our American policy. 

At the same time it is important to avoid 
confusion regarding the emergency charac- 
ter of the legislation which Mr. Eisenhower 
has sought. This in no sense constitutes the 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act which he advocated in the course 
of his election campaign and which Tru- 
man's Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization reported as imperative. Emer- 
gency immigration can be no more than a 
temporary palliative. What is needed in the 
case of the McCarran-Walter Act is outright 
repeal and the adoption of an immigration 
law which will refiect our faith in the demo- 
cratic and equalitarian principles of Amer- 
ican life. 

There is danger, as Philip B. Perlman, for- 
mer Solicitor General and Chairman of the 
President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, pointed out, that the drive 
for emergency legislation will lead Congress 
to ignore the larger problem. 

It happens that the preparation of a new, 
comprehensive immigration law is now near 
completion. It has had varied and biparti- 
san support centered in Senator LEHMAN’s 
office, and it deserves, as does the emergency 
measure requested by the President, the 
fullest backing from administration and 
opposition sources alike. We hope that the 
emergency measure will be adopted by Con- 
gress; and we hope also that it will be con- 
sidered no more than a step toward the 
adoption of an enlightened immigration pro- 
gram. As Mr. Perlman observed, “So long 
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as the McCarran-Walter Act remains on our 
statute books we shall be handicapped in our 
efforts to convince the people of other na- 
tions that we are morally equipped and 
worthy to lead them along the path to 
enduring peace.” 


MEMORIAL DAY COMMEMORATING 
ARMENIAN MARTYRS IN WORLD 
WAR I 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
April 24 was Memorial Day for the Ar- 
menian victims of persecution in the 
Ottoman Empire, and we recall with 
sorrow that few peoples have had to 
make as many sacrifices to maintain 
their religion and their national way of 
life as have the Armenian people. For 
many centuries, leading up to this very 
day, their freedom to live as they please 
in their home country has been restricted 
or even denied to them. Throughout 
this time the Armenian people have 
clung to their culture and their tradi- 
tions. Many have left their home coun< 
try, and, through their ability and in- 
dustriousness, have enriched many an- 
other nation. Our own country has been 
one of these beneficiaries as we count 
today many citizens of Armenian descent 
who have made fine contributions to our 
development. 

As we commemorate the Armenian 
dead, we must rededicate ourselves to 
the principle of protecting the living, of 
safeguarding the sanctity of human life. 
We must brand genocide for the crime 
that it is, and warn that anyone respon- 
sible for it shall ultimately be brought to 
justice. We have learned that the per- 
secution of defenseless minority peoples 
must be stopped, lest such localized vio- 
lence ultimately erupt into international 
lawlessness. Through a world con- 
science alert to this danger, we can as- 
sure that the terrible crimes which have 
in the past been committed against the 
Armenian people will not be repeated. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE DULUTH 
NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Duluth News-Tribune entitled 
“St. Louis Embarrasses Seaway’s Ene- 
mies,” be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. LOUIS EMBARRASSES SEAWAY’S ENEMIES 

With the vehemence of the badly scared, 
opponents of the St. Lawrence Seaway are 
proclaiming the somewhat obvious fact that 
no very large proportion of the world’s total 
oceangoing tonnage would be using the sea- 
way—not at first, anyway. 

This argument could be used with equal 
effectiveness against the construction of su- 
perhighways in Europe. Most motor vehi- 
cles are in the United States; only a tiny 
proportion of them are likely to be taken 
to Europe for use there; therefore, a German 
autobahn makes no sense. But the Euro- 
peans think a highway is worth while if 
enough vehicles use it, even though most of 
the cars and trucks in the world won't ever 
roll over its surface. Similarly, it won't take 
half or a third of the world’s merchant ma- 
rine to justify the seaway. 
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Actually, ships are designed for various 
types of work. When changing conditions 
offer new opportunities, suitable combina- 
tions of hulls and power are developed very 
quickly. 

For instance, St. Louis, of all places, is 
starting direct waterborne freight service 
to the West Indies, to Canadian ports and 
to Alaska. Tow barges will be hauled down 
the Mississippi, through the Panama Canal 
and north through the Pacific. European 
vessel owners believe they can make a profit 
with boats drawing 8 feet of water—less than 
a third of the 27 feet proposed for the sea- 
way, a figure which the organized opposi- 
tion to the seawa- has been chanting as a ca- 
balistic symbol. 

St. Louis expects to save $80 a carload on 
fiour shipments to Cuba, There is consider- 
able other freight whose owners aren’t much 
troubled about time or distance, but who 
take an intense interest in shipping costs, as 
who doesn't? 

Now the seaway’s detractors must find an 
argument which supports the idea that 8 feet 
is profitable and a 50-foot channel is dandy 
but 27 feet is right in between and so abom- 
inable and possibly un-American, too. Dis- 
covering that argument will really take some 
Lunting. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS, ETC., FROM 
CERTAIN TAXPAYERS BY CAR- 
LISLE R. CAVE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
week on April 22 I made a statement as 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date in which I called attention 
to the improper manner in which rev- 
enue agent, Mr. Carlisle R. Cave, ac- 
cepted gifts and services from certain 
taxpayers in the Florida area. Follow- 
ing that statement one of the individuals 
involved, namely, Mr. Julius Gaines, a 
Florida contractor, emphatically denied 
the allegations as referring to his part 
in the transactions. 

In his denial Mr. Gaines is quoted by 
the Associated Press as having said he 
“never even met Mr. Cave until long 
after the house was built, Even today 
I wouldn’t know him if I fell on him.” 

Mr. President, my remarks regarding 
the transaction between Mr. Cave and 
Mr. Gaines are substantiated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Mr. 
T. C. Andrews, in a letter under date of 
April 21, 1953. 

On March 3, 1953, I first called these 
allegations to the attention of Mr. An- 
drews and requested a report. 

On April 3, 1953, I received a reply 
from Mr. Andrews in which report he 
outlined the disciplinary action that had 
been taken against Mr. Cave but he 
failed in this letter to refer to the ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy of the allegations 
referred to in my letter of March 3. 

On April 10, 1953, I directed a second 
letter to Mr. Andrews in which I pointed 
out that while he had outlined the dis- 
ciplinary action he had failed to either 
confirm or deny the allegations in ref- 
erence to the gifts. Again I requested 
confirmation or denial. 

On April 21, 1953, I received a second 
letter from Mr. Andrews in which he 
confirms these allegations, I quote from 
that letter: 

This is in response to your letter of the 
10th and your informal inquiry of the Per- 
sonnel Division regarding certain allegations 
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and information pertaining to Mr. Carlisle R. 
Cave. 

Our records indicate that the allegations 
referred to in your letter were true, 


Among those allegations referred to 
as being true was the one relating to Mr. 
Gaines, as follows: 


Subsequently Julius Gaines, head of the 
Gaines Construction Co., constructed on this 
lot a house which was priced to Mr. Cave 
substantially lower than it cost. Also, the 
allegations are that the contractor or his 
firm was at the time in tax difficulties. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Gaines’ denial the 
record stands that Mr. T. C. Andrews, 
the present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, flatly states that these allega- 
tions were true. 

I ask unanimous consent that all these 
letters referred to above be incorporated 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 3, 1953. 
Mr. COLEMAN T. ANDREWS, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ANDREWS: It is my understanding 
that Carlisle R. Cave, formerly employed as 
head of the Income Tax Division at your 
Jacksonville, Fla., office, has recently been 
transferred from that area to Washington 
where he is now serving in the Field Man- 
agement and Planning Division. 

I have received allegations to the effect that 
Mr. Cave’s transfer was primarily to remove 
him from the area in which he was facing 
severe criticism and that the Department’s 
files, either here in Washington or in Florida, 
show that Mr. Cave, while serving as a Bu- 
reau employee, accepted in 1950 from Samuel 
Anderson, Coral Gables, the gift of a lot at 
1423 Alhambra Circle, Coral Gables, and that 
subsequently Julius Gaines, head of the 
Gaines Construction Co., constructed on this 
lot a house which was priced to Mr. Cave 
substantially lower than its cost. Also, the 
allegations are that the contractor or his firm 
was at the time in tax difficulties. 

I understand that this case was investi- 
gated and a report issued by Mr. Joe J. Brown, 
special agent in charge in that area, and that 
the report was filed with Mr. E. C. Palmer, 
who is now serving as district commissioner 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

I am forwarding these allegations to you 
with the request that they be checked, and if 
found to be true, I would like to know who 
engineered the transfer of Mr. Cave to Wash- 
ington and what action is contemplated by 
the Bureau. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonn J. WILLIAMS. 
APRIL 3, 1953. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I refer further to the sub- 
ject of your letter of March 3. I have finally 
gotten, I believe, all the facts in the case of 
Carlisle R. Cave, who formerly was in the 
Bureau's Miami office, transferred from there 
to the Bureau’s Jacksonville office on or 
about April 13, 1952, and finally was trans- 
ferred to headquarters here at Washington 
on or about December 21, 1952. 

Cave's transfer from Miami to Jackson- 
ville was a disciplinary action and to some 
extent his transfer from Jacksonville to 
Washington was a supplementation of that 
action, 

Frankly, I do not think that the action 
taken in the first instance was sufficient, 
but since it happened over a year ago and 
appears to have been based upon the feeling 
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that Cave’s performance had been such as to 
justify an attempt to preserve his usefulness 
to the Bureau and give him a chance to live 
down the indiscretions for which he was dis- 
ciplined, and since this course seems to have 
been justified by his subsequent performance 
and behavior, Iam not sure whether I should 
upset the first action by imposing discipline 
that I deem to be adequate in relation to 
what happened. 

In addition, if that were the only problem 
involved, the course that I should take would 
be relatively easy to determine. What 
seems to me to be more serious is the fact 
that after he got to Washington, he was 
promoted to a higher grade and salary. On 
the basis of his performance since he has 
been in Washington, this promotion and 
raise appears to be justified. However, I 
am of that old-fashioned school which holds 
that a reasonable period of probation should 
be imposed upon those who err seriously be- 
fore they are again accorded the benefit of 
the unqualified fellowship of the congrega- 
tion, and I think that in a case like Cave'’s 
promotion should have been withheld from 
him for at least 2 years. 

As you will see, however, I could not very 
well use the fact that Cave was promoted 
after he assumed his duties in Washington 
as a reason for changing the initial dis- 
cipline that was imposed upon him. More- 
over, as you know, I probably would have 
considerable difficulty with the Civil Service 
Commission if I undertook to do so. Never- 
theless, this makes the case a more glaring 
one than it was in the beginning and in- 
creases my problem. 

Perhaps I have taken too much of your 
time stating and explaining this case, but, 
if so, it has been only because I feel that 
I should not withhold anything that I can 
properly disclose in responding to inquiries 
from, or in dealing with, you gentlemen on 
the Hill; I undertook my duties with the 
firm conviction that I could not hope to 
achieve what was expected of me unless I 
cooperated to the fullest possible extent with 
those who pass the laws that I am required 
to enforce, 

At the moment, I don’t know exactly what 
I will do with the Cave case. However, I as- 
sure you that I will take only that course 
which seems to me to be in the best interests 
of the revenue service and just to Cave. 

Let me thank you again for the interest 
that you have taken in the problems with 
which I am confronted, especially for the very 
cooperative attitude that you have shown in 
all of our contacts. 

Respectfully, 

T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 
Commissioner, 
APRIL 10, 1953. 

Hon. T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANDREWS: With reference to your 
letter of April 3, 1953, replying to my inquiry 
of March 3 regarding certain allegations 
against Mr. Carlisle R. Cave, while you out- 
lined the disciplinary action taken against 
Mr. Cave you did not confirm the allegations. 
Will you please advice me whether or not 
these allegations as outlined were correct. 

I would also appreciate knowing who in 
the Treasury Department arranged for the 
transfer to Washington. At the same time 
indicate who recommended the promotion. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
APRIL 21, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in response to 

your letter of the 10th and your informal 
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inquiry of the Personnel Division regarding 
certain allegations and information pertain- 
ing to Mr. Charlisle R. Cave. Our records 
indicate that the allegdtions referred to in 
your letter were true. 

You also asked that I let you know who 
in the Treasury Department arranged for 
the transfer of Mr. Cave to Washington. 
Our records indicate that as a disciplinary 
measure Mr. Cave was transferred from 
Miami to Jacksonville, Fla., on or about 
April 13, 1952. It appears that after Cave 
was transferred to Jacksonville there was a 
grand jury investigation which took up the 
matter of Cave’s activities, but the jury did 
not feel he had committed an indictable 
. offense. The Bureau apparently felt that 
the additional publicity about the case had 
destroyed Cave’s usefulness to the Bureau 
in Florida, and on the recommendation of 
Mr. John L. Fahs, Collector for the district 
of Florida, the then deputy commissioner, 
A. H. Cross, detailed Mr, Cave to work in 
Washington effective June 22, 1952, for a 
period of 90 days. This detail was extended 
until Mr. Cave was permanently transferred 
to Washington effective December 21, 1952. 
This permanent transfer apparently was 
made in large part as a result of a letter 
dated July 1, 1952, from Mr. Fahs to Com- 
missioner Dunlap, which in substance rec- 
ommended that in view of Mr. Cave’s ability 
and experience that the Commissioner con- 
sider utilizing him in a permanent position 
in the Bureau. In view of this record, I 
believe it would be correct to assume that 
“while this transfer may not have been or- 
dered by Commissioner Dunlap, it, never- 
theless, had his approval. 

Specifically answering the questions in- 
formally posed by you to our Personnel Di- 
vision, the questions and answers as they 
have been furnished me are set forth below: 

1. Date of Mr. Cave’s transfer from Miami 
to Jacksonville? Answer: April 13, 1952. 

2. Date of Mr. Cave’s transfer from Jack- 
sonville to Washington? Answer: December 
21, 1952. 

3. At the time of either transfer was there 
any lump sum payment for annual leave? 
If so, how much? Answer: No. 

_ 4, Did Mr. Cave draw any per diem while 
in Jacksonville, pending transfer from Miami 
to Jacksonville? If so, how much? 

Answer: No. 

5. Did Mr. Cave draw any per diem while 
in Washington, pending transfer from Jack- 
sonville to Washington? If so, how much? 

Answer: Yes. $1,396.25. 

6. Did the Government pay his moving ex- 
penses at the time of transfer? If so, how 
much? 

Answer: $347. Household goods moved 
directly from Miami to Washington. 

Apparently it was felt that the transfer 
from Jacksonville to Washington was for the 
benefit of the Government and because of 
this the Government paid Mr. Cave’s ex- 
penses while on detail in Washington and 
for moving his household goods after he had 
been transferred. 

I regret very much the delay in answering 
your letter of April 10, but further explora- 
tion of this case brought out certain incon- 
sistencies which I felt I must completely 
explore before replying to your letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, 
Commissioner. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, an edito- 
rial published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of Saturday, April 25, entitled 
“The Humphrey-Lehman Filibuster.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HUMPHREY-LEHMAN FILIBUSTER 

Memories are short indeed which do not 
recall that when Congress convened 4 months 
ago Senator LEHMAN, Democrat-Liberal, of 
New York, and Senator HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, declared war on the wicked fili- 
buster. 

Messrs. HUMPHREY and LEHMAN, With their 
New Deal colleagues, including Senator DouG- 
LAS, are now trying to talk to death the biil 
to vest title to underseas oil deposits in the 
States. The so-called debate is in fact a fili- 
buster. It has been going on since April 1, 
with not an argument advanced on either 
side that was not well understood by both 
parties when the bill was brought up. 

Among the measures which HUMPHREY and 
LEHMAN have denounced is the present Sen- 
ate cloture rule providing that debate may 
be limited by a vote of two-thirds of the 
full membership of the Senate—64 votes. 
Formerly, two-thirds of the Members present 
could impose cloture. Senator Tarr says that 
from 60 to 62 of the Senators would now 
vote for cloture. The antifilibusterers are 
protected by the rule that they have so 
roundly condemned. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, because the 
subject pertains to the debate now under 
way, an able editorial entitled “When Is 
a Filibuster?” published in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune of April 22, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN Is A FILIBUSTER? 


A filibuster, says the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Politics, is “long-continued speech- 
making by a member or members of a legis- 
lative body, deliberately intended to compel 
the majority to abandon part of its legisla- 
tive program.” 

Since April 1 a group of Senators who 
oppose confirmation of State ownership of 
the tidelands has been holding a talkathon 
which has tied the Senate in knots. They 
are reported to have enough speeches on 
hand to hold the floor for another 2 weeks. 

Senator HUMPHREY explains that what is 
going on is not a filibuster. It is simply an 
illumination of the issues. The fact remains, 
though, that a bill confirming State owner- 
ship of the tidelands is awaiting Senate 
action. Similar measures have been passed 
twice before by Congress only to be vetoed 
by President Truman. All hands acknowl- 
edge that the measure would pass now if it 
could be brought to a vote. What needs to 
be said about it surely has been said many 
times before. 

The attention to precise definition of the 
marathon debate is necessary, no doubt, be- 
cause many of the Senators who are master- 
minding it have for years fought the fili- 
buster on grounds of principle. Only last 
January the Senate beat back another of 
their attempts to limit debate by majority 
vote. 

From their present behavior we are 
tempted to conclude either that the Sena- 
tors have changed their minds about the 
principle of unlimited debate or that we 
were wrong in assuming that southern Sen- 
ators were filib when they refused 
to stop talking until civil-rights legislation 
was pigeonholed, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield when I haye finished with the next 
editorial. 
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Mr. President, as a part of my remarks, 
I wish to read into the REcorp at this 
time a very able editorial appearing in 
the New York Times of this morning, en- 
titled “Senate Filibuster.” The edito- 
rial reads: 

SENATE FILIBUSTER 

Our editorial position has been made clear 
and has been stated more than once. We 
believe that in the debate over the return 
of the oil tidelands to the States the Senate 
minority is in the right and the presumptive 
majority in the wrong. We have urged the 
defeat of the measure and would support its 
veto if and when it were passed. 

This position, however, does not lead us to 
condone the filibuster that the minority is 
carrying on. Some of the Senators—and 
some of their constituents—have been loud 
in condemnation of the filibuster when it 
was designed to prevent a vote on civil rights 
legislation. They are curiously silent at this 
point. We see no reason for this silence. 
If the filibuster is wrong in principle—and 
we believe that it is because it is an attempt 
to thwart the majority will—it is wrong in 
this case also, even if one disagrees with the 
majority. 

Senator WAYNE Morse has received more 
publicity than he deserves for his exhibition 
of vocal stamina that set a Senate record 
for continuous and largely pointless talking. 
The filibusterers have declared that their 
purpose was to educate and edify the public 
on this question at issue. They do not even 
pretend that they expect to influence the 
eventual vote, if that is allowed. But the 
public is long since well aware of the argu- 
ments on both sides. And Senator MORSE's 
meanderings could hardly have been de- 
signed to edify anyone, not even the three 
sleepy Senators who felt obliged to pretend 
to be listening to him. He certainly did no 
credit to his “independent” position, and he 
and his colleagues in this maneuver have 
certainly added no luster to the highest legis- 
lative body in the country. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise in defense of the 
Senator from Florida, who was not 
sleepy at any time during the night, so 
far as I could see. I think it is very un- 
fair for the editorial to give the impres- 
sion that the great proponent of this 
joint resolution was sleepy. 

I also wonder whether the Senator 
from Florida would object—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield gladly for a question, but not for 
a continuation of the meanderings so 
ably mentioned by the editorial in the 
New York Times. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall phrase in the 
form of a question what I have in mind: 
Does the Senator from Florida object at 
all to my wishing to be associated with 
my very dear friends, Senators whom I 
consider to be exceedingly courageous in 
protecting the public interest, the great 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
and the great Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]? I do not like to see 
them be the only ones named. I wish 
to back them up. 

If the Senator from Florida does not 
mind, will he let these remarks by me go 
along with his, as showing my associa- 
tion with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to do that because it has been a 
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fundamental principle of mine, ever 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, that the right of selection of one’s 
associates is a very important American 
right. [Laughter.] 

I have stood for that in connection 
with FEPC debates and on other occa- 
sions; and I certainly accord to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, the right that I claim for my- 
self and for every other American citi- 
zen, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield for a question 

nly. 
: Ae: MORSE. Does not the Senator 
from Florida have some feeling of pleas- 
ure and delight over the fact that the 
Senator from Oregon is so considerate 
of his associates and is so desirous of 
coming to their assistance at any time? 
Does not the Senator from Florida think 
that is a rather good sign of loyal friend- 
ship? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is quite wrong in his affiliations 
and as to his belief. But I certainly ap- 
prove of the fact that he remains con- 
sistently wrong, at least, on this matter, 
[Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO LAY ON THE 
TABLE 


Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to give no- 
tice that at about 3 o’clock this after- 
noon, I intend to submit a motion to lay 
on the table the substitute proposal of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I have been assured by those who 
would be speaking at the time that they 
would yield the floor to me at about 
2:30; and at that time I shall make some 
remarks on the amendment, and then I 
shall offer the motion. I think that time 
is generally acceptable, and I do not 
think it is necessary to make a unani- 
mous-consent request and to obtain 
unanimous consent about the matter. 

So I inform the Senate that at about 
3 o’clock today I shall make the motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether there will be any 
disposition on the part of the Senator 
from Ohio to have the Senate vote then 
on the Hill amendment, which is tied 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute? 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator from New 
Mexico accepted the Hill amendment? 

Mr, ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. TAFT. Then I do not see that 
we can do that. 

Mr. President, I shall make the motion 
in order to raise the clear issue as be- 
tween the Anderson substitute and the 
joint resolution, in connection with the 
entire issue before the Senate. 

The Hill amendment is incidental to 
the matter of handling the funds which, 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico, would be obtained by the 
Federal Government from the lands 
within the boundaries. The Hill amend- 
ment could also be offered as a method 
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of disposing of the funds from the Con- 
tinental Shelf which undoubtedly will 
go to the Federal Government. 

However, so far as the motion is con- 
cerned, I prefer to move to lay on the 
table the Anderson amendment, which 
would carry with it the Hill amendment. 
I do not think that will weaken in any 
way the Anderson amendment, because 
Senators who favor the Hill amendment 
can vote for the Anderson amendment; 
and Senators who do not favor the Hill 
amendment can still vote for the Ander- 
son amendment. 

But, I think the main issue should be 
before the Senate, and that is whether 
we prefer the approach represented by 
the Holland joint resolution, which rec- 
ognizes State ownership in the lands 
within their historic boundaries, or 
whether we prefer the approach of the 
Anderson amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which recognizes the Fed- 
eral ownership in the lands within the 
historic State boundaries. That is why 
I feel rather insistent on making the 
motion in that form. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wished to 
make sure that the Senator from Ala- 
bama would have an opportunity to have 
a vote taken on his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to having the Hill amendment 
attached to the Anderson amendment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from New 
Mexico wishes to attach the Hill amend- 
ment to his amendment now, that will 
be all right with me. I see no reason 
why any Senator who is opposed to the 
Anderson amendment should care how 
the Anderson amendment is changed. 
The Hill amendment relates only to the 
Anderson amendment in the nature of a 
substitute; the Hill amendment does not 
relate at all to the joint resolution. 

If the Senator from New Mexico 
wishes to accept the Hill amendment 
now, that will be perfectly agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. However, the Hill 
amendment is now before the Senate, 
and is the pending question. 

Mr. TAFT. Exactly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then why not 
move to lay the Hill amendment on the 
table? 

Mr. TAFT. Because I prefer to move 
to IAY the Anderson amendment on the 
table. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have listened carefully to the debate by 
both the proponents and the opponents 
of the joint resolution. I have been im- 
pressed by the quality of the debate by 
Senators on both sides, 

While it is true that, because of the 
very important precedent the joint res- 
olution would set, the debate has con- 
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sumed much time, yet I am of the opin- 
ion that it is the best and most fruitful 
time the 83d Congress has spent thus far 
or probably will spend during the re- 
mainder of this session. 

In view of all the time which was 
wasted by this great body as we idled for 
the first 3 months of this session, when 
we considered only 2 major bills in that 
length of time, I feel that we need apol- 
ogize to no one for the effort being made 
here to bring to the people, and even to 
the very few Members of the Senate who 
have followed the debates, all the light 
aint on this very important ques- 

on. 

It has been repeatedly charged both 
by those who are opposed to filibustering 
and by those who are in favor of an un- 
limited amount of it, that the present 
procedure is blocking important delib- 
erations in the Senate. 

In defense of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, Morse]—who 
needs no defense, for he showed that he 
was able to take care of himself—I 
should like to say that from 8:30 Friday 
night, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the distinguished Senator who 
set an all-time filibuster record, was 
working on his own time. 

It was my understanding that the ma- 
jority leader had agreed to have a recess 
taken at 8:30 that night. Therefore, 
the Senate Chamber would have been 
dark, the chairs more vacant even than 
they were, and the galleries empty, leav- 
ing only the ghosts of those who have 
through the years fought for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all the people to 
discuss, perhaps, in the early-morning 
eerie hour, which side is right in the 
defense now being made of the people's 
rights. 

So I do not believe that even the great 
New York Times and other papers, edito- 
rials from which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida inserted in the 
Recorp this morning, have a right to 
criticize the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for speaking in his own time, 
and for deliberately draining his physi- 
cal strength from 8:30 Friday night un- 
til 10 o’clock Saturday morning. 

Certainly, during those hours most of 
the expense chargeable against the Sen- 
ate’s working time would have been 
small and perhaps the cost would have 
been merely the matter of lighting the 
Senate Chamber with electricity; and I 
am sure that the kilowatts of illumina- 
tion the Senator from Oregon spread on 
the Recorp during that record-breaking 
debate served to illuminate a great many 
people of the country regarding certain 
of the issues. I heard much of the de- 
bate. If Senators are to be accused of 
meandering, I do not believe the record 
of this debate will disclose such record- 
breaking meanderings as have taken 
place in the past in this Chamber. Nor 
do I believe that the opponents of the 
pending measure should be charged with 
conducting a genuine, blue-ribbon, 100- 
percent filibuster. 

Every Member of the Senate today 
knows that every one of the opponents of 
the pending measure has stood ready and 
willing at any moment of the debate to 
lay aside the pending measure, in order 
that the Senate might consider impor- 
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tant legislation necessary to be passed 
in order to prevent the expiration of a 
law, or to consider any emergency meas- 
ure the majority leader might care to 
call up. Countless times the opponents 
of the joint resolution have offered to 
do that, even in the case of emergency 
price control legislation. 

Generally, Mr. President, the offers of 
those of us who oppose the giveaway 
measure to lay it aside temporarily, 
without prejudice to anyone’s rights, 
have been consistently rejected. 

I do not believe anyone will be de- 
ceived by the attempt to put on the 
backs of those of us who feel that the 
pending measure needs adequate dis- 
cussion the blame for stymying acting 
on important legislation in the Senate. 

All the members of the press, the edi- 
torial writers, the radio commentators, 
and others know the score. They know 
that if the majority leadership, and if 
the members of the majority party gen- 
erally desire to call up any important 
legislative measure, they can make it the 
current order of business within a very 
few minutes. 

Mr. President, as more able speakers 
than I have so clearly demonstrated, the 
pending question has great and far- 
reaching constitutional implications. It 
has implications also in the field of for- 
eign relations which involve such funda- 
mrental questions as the freedom of the 
seas, our international relations, the dig- 
nity and finality of the Supreme Court 
decisions, and many, many other things 
which have been detailed carefully dur- 
ing the discussion which has taken place 
on the pending measure. 

I regret that I am not a great consti- 
tutional lawyer, as many of the propo- 
nents of the pending measure seem to 
be. In fact, at times like these I regret 
that I am not even a lawyer at all. But 
perhaps, from a layman’s view, it might 
be important to examine the issue as it 
appears to me as a layman, 

While I was greatly impressed at the 
tremendous research that had been done 
on the legal precedents involving under- 
ground resources and the title to the sub- 
merged wealth in all types of public 
lands, as extended in the Recorp so ably 
by the proponents of the pending meas- 
ure, I am, as a layman, puzzled as to the 
bearing of such precedents on the pro- 
posal under consideration. 

As I listened to the debate, it seemed 
to me that from the vast realm of au- 
thority cited, most of the cases, if not all 
of them, dealt with truths which we in 
the opposition admit and even go so far 
as to restate. The question of the owner- 
ship of the underground resources under 
submerged inland waterways and rivers 
I gather has been well settled for a hun- 
dred years or more. 

The right of the States to these re- 
sources I feel not only has been pro- 
tected throughout our history by our 
courts, but the matter is restated again 
for the benefit of those who still would 
doubt. It is restated, not only in the 
pending measure which Senators are at- 
tempting to pass, it is also stated in the 
Anderson substitute; it was restated in 
the O’Mahoney bill at the session of the 
Senate last year; it has been constantly 
restated in every proposal which Mem- 
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bers of the Senate who are in the same 
frame of mind and of the same deter- 
mination that I am as to the pending 
measure always brought before this 
great body. 

So the argument which has been ex- 
pressed so frequently to force passage 
of the giveaway bill, that, somehow 
in some way, we jeopardize the rights 
of all the other inland States to their 
inland waters, and their submerged lands 
under navigable streams, bays, and in- 
land lakes, seems to me not to be legiti- 
mately entitled to a place in the pend- 
ing debate. 

In most of the cases cited which the 
proponents of the pending measure 
claim give them some right or claim un- 
der the court precedents, I can see scant 
relationship to the question of the own- 
ership or paramount rights to the re- 
sources under the marginal sea. 

If I were sitting as a juror in such a 
case, it would seem to me that certainly 
there is no preponderant weight of au- 
thority in their precedents whatever, 
if any direct and definite authority, 
which would lead me to believe that they 
have proven such a case as to cause us, 
as fairminded men, to decide in their 
favor. 

Indeed, even though through legalis- 
tic reasoning some connection with the 
present issue might -conceivably be 
found to relate their precedents to the 
Pending quitclaim issue, it would seem 
to me that their force would be in- 
finitesimal in effect compared with the 
square cut ruling in three decisions by 
the highest court in the land on the di- 
rect issue posed here. 

Precedents are precedents, and it 
would seem to me that our highest 
Court, being advised of whatever rela- 
tionship, either distant or real, that pre- 
vious cases might have to this issue, had 
before them all of the material here ad- 
vanced when the Court ruled. 

Therefore it seems to me that the Su- 
preme Court was better able than I, a 
layman, or even our distinguished fellow 
Senators who are members of the bar, 
to evaluate the bearing, if any, that 
these previous holdings had upon the 
case at issue. 

It would seem to me, in considering 
precedents, that the latest holding of the 
highest court properly interpreted the 
law of the land, and that previous hold- 
ings, once overturned by the highest 
court, or even disregarded as not being 
cogent, important, or closely related, had 
about as much genuine bearing on the 
pending issue as yesterday’s newspapers 
might have had. 

It would seem to me that if the highest 
court were at fault, if their interpretation 
or decision was not in accordance with 
the law and the Constitution, we, who 
respect our court system, should look for 
redress or final corection in the court 
itself. 

With our proper respect and our ac- 
knowledgment that ours is a government 
of laws, I have such confidence in our 
court system that I am sure that subse- 
quent reviews of cases would not fail to 
result in equal justice under law. I am 
not one who. would for a minute intimate 
that an error was made, but if error was 
made in the three cases decided by the 
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Supreme Court, surely in the future 
would give, under constitutional pro- 
cedure, a chance would be afforded for 
reaffirmation, or, even upon proper show- 
ing, a decision might conceivably be 
changed. 

I feel certain that, if all hold the courts 
in respect to the degree I entertain for 
them, and as I believe most members of 
the bar entertain, then surely the court, 
even if it should err in a decision, 
through mistaken interpretation of pre- 
vious precedents, or because of some- 
thing which might not have been pre- 
sented in the earlier trial, the proper cor- 
rective agency, the proper means of rec- 
tifying any degree of error or misin- 
terpretation should be found in the 
courts of law themselves. 

But if such a change should come, it 
would come under the real meaning of 
the Constitution and the well-grounded 
ideal that the Supreme Court is still the 
court of last resort. 

This would be the place to look for 
any correction that the Congress might 
wish to have. 

What worries me, Mr. President, about 
the effort here being made, is the fact 
that we are attempting by legislative 
design to change a Supreme Court de- 
cision. I am afraid that, by this prece- 
dent, we will take away what has been 
the well-fixed rule for 160 years, that 
once the Supreme Court has spoken on 
property rights that it is the court of 
last resort. 

Millions of words have been spoken in 
this chamber deploring political moves 
against the court. The Nation sprang 
up in revulsion against the Court pack- 
ing plan when it was advocated by a 
previous administration. 

This plan, as we well know, was de- 
signed to change the personnel of the 
Court and thus seek to give political ef- 
fect to its decisions. Almost every law- 
yer in the land sprang into a defense of 
the Court and most of the Members of 
both Houses of Congress refused to 
countenance such a political approach 
to the dispensation of justice. 

Thus the legislative branch of the 
Government refused to be a party to per- 
mitting the Executive to overreach the 
powers the Constitution gave him. It 
was a victory in the abiding faith of our 
three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment and our insistence that any of the 
three must be protected against impinge- 
ment upon their rightful powers and 
carps as provided for in our Constitu- 

on. 

But even under the Court-packing 
plan, Mr. President, the Chief Executive 
could not move within himself or within 
his simple powers as President. He 
could not demand the resignations nor 
fire the members of the Court whose 
holdings disappointed him or with which 
he disagreed. In this case he came to 
the Congress and asked for the power 
to increase the number of members of 
the Court. In this case, even in seeking 
to pack the Court, he had to ask and to 
succeed had to receive the approval and 
consent of another coordinate branch of 
the Government. 

Hence our Government of checks and 
balances worked to the ultimate preser- 
vation of our constitutional system. 
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As bad as would have been the result 
had the Congress joined the Chief Execu- 
tive in this scheme, at least some of the 
checks and balances of our system would 
have been at work. In fact, they did 
work and the efficacies of our system 
and the protection of our judicial system 
against political interference of any kind 
were well established. 

But here, Mr. President, we are asked 
to do something unilaterally in our three 
independent branch system where only 
the Congress acts to effectively reverse 
a decision of our highest Court. We do 
not have the checks and balances truly 
at work except perhaps through a Presi- 
dential veto. In the present case we can 
hardly anticipate that such would be 
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used. 

I do not think any Member of Congress 
would argue against the right of the 
Court to hold an act of Congress uncon- 
situtional. But, in doing so, it is limited 
to the definite yardstick of the Constitu- 
tion. It must place our legislation in 
the scales and weigh it with the Consti- 
tution to determine if we in passing laws 
were acting in strict accordance with the 
Constitution. 

While it is true that at times Congress 
has passed legislation that the Court has 
ruled to be unconstitutional in its pre- 
vious form, in the cases with which I am 
familiar it has corrected the defects 
found in the law in accordance with the 
holding of the Court on the previous law. 

Thus, the judiciary—the judicial 
branch of our system—acts like the 
other two under a careful delineation of 
powers and is prohibited from grasping 
power from either the executive or the 
legislative branches. 

I would not want to be so brash as to 
label the present move to set aside a 
Supreme Court decision—yes; three Su- 
preme Court decisions—by legislative 
enactment, as a legislative court-pack- 
ing plan. But I would firmly believe 
that the results of this legislation upon 
future decisions of the Court would have 
repercussions as serious and as grave 
upon the independent and constitutional 
power of the Court as would a plan to 
pack the Court with men for the purpose 
of changing the political philosophy of 
the Court. 

It would seem to me, Mr. President, 
that the best safeguard for our system 
of free enterprise and our ideals of pri- 
vate ownership under our capitalistic 
system would be to insist upon the final 
determination of property rights by the 
courts, not to start a precedent—we in 
this body are well aware of the effect 
of legislative precedents—that might 
lead to dozens, yes, hundreds, of cases 
in which litigants before the Supreme 
Court, being disappointed in the Court’s 
finding, might be knocking on the door 
of the Senate Chamber seeking redress 
from decisions with which they had dis- 
agreed. 

While it may be argued that this de- 
cision in giving the Federal Govern- 
ment the paramount rights to the re- 
sources of the marginal sea leaves the 
way open to the Congress to enact legis- 
lation defining navigable waters, it 
would seem to me that upon this tenu- 
ous reasoning would be set a pattern 
that could upset time-honored and abid- 
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ing faith in the finality of Supreme Court 
decisions. 

It has been well-settled law that in- 
land waters and the beds of navigable 
streams and of inland bays belong to 
the States. What this measure does, in 
effect, is to place all the marginal sea 
area in the class of inland waters, at 
least, placing it under the same rule 
of law. It so classes all the waters of 
the marginal sea, at least, up to the 
3-mile limit, probably to the 10-mile 
limit, and, maybe, to the Continental 
Shelf, and gives them to the States in 
fee simple. The pending measure pro- 
vides as follows: 

All lands permanently or periodically cov- 
ered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to a 
line 3 geographical miles distant from the 
coastline of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter ap- 
proved by Congress extends seaward (or 
into the Gulf of Mexico) beyond 3 geograph- 
ical miles. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
junior Senator from New York for a 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
under the section which has just been 
read by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, the giveaway which is now 
proposed, would be an open-ended give- 
away? It might extend away out to the 
Continental Shelf and cover property, or 
title to property, which the United 
States itself does not possess; in other 
words, it would give to the States some- 
thing that it is beyond the power and 
authority of the United States Govern- 
ment to yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator from New York, that the 
language, “as heretofore or hereafter 
approved by Congress, extends seaward 
—or into the Gulf of Mexico—beyond 3 
geographical miles,” could cause Con- 
gress to be placed in a position of being 
asked to legislate for a division of the 
Pacific Ocean, which would give to Cali- 
fornia half the distance to Hawaii, and 
give to Hawaii the other half of the dis- 
tance, should Hawaii become a State. 
Certainly there is no finality to what is 
sought by the joint resolution. 

I feel certain that the proponents of 
the joint resolution would not be so 
brash as to urge any such legislation 
upon Congress, but we might say it 
leaves an open end to the open sea, as to 
how far we could go, because by includ- 
ing all the lands permanently or peri- 
odically covered by tidal waters, we take 
in the open ocean as navigable waters, 
and can go just as far as the proponents 
wish to go now, or as proponents in the 
future may wish to go, in defining terri- 
torial or State limits in the open sea. 

In fact, it would seem to me that we 
are attempting to do that which King 
Canute could not do. The low-tide mark 
was always the boundary recognized by 
the States’ rights historians. But now 
the Senate, assuming the role of King 
Canute, says, “We roll back the sea by 
legislation. We literally roll back the 
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sea to make the low-tide mark 3 miles 
out in the States of California and Lou- 
isiana, 3 miles out on the eastern shore 
of Florida, 1044 miles out on the western 
shore of Florida, and 1042 miles out, or 
probably even more, for the great State 
of Texas.” So I feel that we are em- 
barking on something without proper 
preparation or proper study. 

Again, I do not know of any 
delay that is occurring to any vital, 
important proposed legislation by the 
discussion of these questions on the floor 
of the Senate. I do not believe there 
are any appropriation bills ready to come 
before the Senate or that any other im- 
portant bills are being delayed. 

But by the searching debate that is 
taking place on the pending joint reso- 
lution, by the asking of questions which 
have not, I submit, been answered by 
Senators who expect to vote in favor of 
the giveaway, we may open the door to 
such a point that Congress might wish 
to appoint a commission, as urged in an 
amendment submitted by the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
Thus, we would be able to explore the 
subject and determine whether by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 we are opening 
literally a Pandora’s box of international, 
domestic, and geographic complications. 
Incidentally, the number 13 attached to 
the joint resolution might prove to carry 
out the traditional omen of ill luck if 
Congress should dash forward in this way 
to override the time-honored tradition of 
respect for the courts, override interna- 
tional law as it is now understood by 
most nations, and violate, I believe, a 
definite pattern which has existed since 
the beginning of our country, namely, 
that State boundaries ended at the low- 
tide mark. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

: Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma familiar with a statement 
contained in the letter which the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to 25 
Senators, who had asked him for fur- 
ther enlightenment regarding his posi- 
tion on the great issue now before the 
Senate? His statement reads, in part, 
as follows: 

I hesitate to express an opinion on legis- 
lative procedure, but I am deeply concerned 
with the delay of the entire administration 
program in the Senate of the United States, 


Is the Senator from Oklahoma famil- 
iar with that statement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam familiar with 
the letter. As a matter of fact, with the 
great and abiding respect I have for the 
tremendous patriotism and understand- 
ing of our Chief Executive, it seems 
passing strange to me that he has been 
willing to give his party a maximum lee- 
way against interference with the oper- 
ation of the legislative branch of the 
Government. But now, in a matter of 
transcendent importance, the rewriting 
of new, basic law, almost rewriting what 
we understood to be as important as the 
Constitution itself, setting a precedent 
that might lead to upsetting Supreme 
Court decisions by the Senate, he indi- 


“cates that he believes that this debate 
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might be unduly delaying the business 
of the Government. 

I regret that he has such a belief be- 
cause it seems to me that the President 
himself, great man that he is, should 
realize that once in a while, when we are 
talking about tidelands, it is necessary 
to inform ourselves thoroughly on what 
is being discussed. 

If I recall correctly, after he made his 
first statement about giving the sub- 
merged lands back to the States, it de- 
veloped from what the distinguished 
former Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lodge, said during the preconvention 
campaign, that the general, now Presi- 
dent, had not been informed that there 
had been three Supreme Court decisions 
holding that the States had no rights to 
the open seas, and that General Eisen- 
hower had not informed himself as to 
where the title rested; that his state- 
ment favoring the giving of those lands 
to the States had been made without 
that information. 

So I do not believe the President is in 
such a position, from past experience of 
the difficulties and depths of this great 
issue, that he should urge that Congress 
should not, without proper consideration, 
explore this issue to its bottom-most 
depths. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma familiar with the calendar of 
business as of today, Monday, April 27, 
1953? If he is familiar with it, as I am 
certain he is, does he find in that cal- 
endar any bill or resolution whose imme- 
diate passage is of essential and great 
emergency importance? I wonder if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will agree with 
me that there is not a single bill or reso- 
lution that has been held up, or would be 
held up, that is of any great emergency 
importance, or is a part of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know of no bills 
which have been held up which are a 
fraction so important as the pending 
joint resolution we are now discussing. 
I know of no bills of an emergency na- 
ture which must be passed by reason of 
forthcoming expiration dates. I know 
of no bills which would change the course 
of our preparation for war or our efforts 
to achieve peace. 

I should say that all bills on the cal- 
endar are of some degree of importance. 
Perhaps they are not of high importance 
to 95 Members of the Senate, but they 
are of importance at least to 1 Member. 
I am certain that I have perhaps one bill 
on the calendar. Therefore, I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that it 
is of no importance. But I should say 
that by comparison, the measures which 
I observe on the calendar diminish to 
infinitesimal importance compared with 
the staggering issue which will either 
haunt the Senate for years to come, or 
will plague the executive departments, 
because of the conferring of title to the 
open sea, as is sought by the pending 
measure. This joint resolution does not 
go into the question of establishing prop- 
erty rights or leasing rights or controls 
in the Continental Shelf either in the 
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States or in the Federal Government. 
For some reason, it omits this needed 
regulation of areas outside these areas 
given to the States. Why, Ido not know, 
So instead of settling anything, the pas- 
sage of this measure would merely con- 
fuse the issue. Therefore, I believe that 
opposition to a bill so bad, so dangerous, 
so uncertain, and setting precedents so 
undesirable, certainly is highly justified. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yielc for one more question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Isit not a fact that we 
who are opposing the Holland joint res- 
olution have time and time again offered 
to lay aside the joint resolution on the 
request of the majority leader in order 
to take up any important emergency 
legislation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York asked 
me that question, because to my way of 
thinking that is the mark of distinction 
between the efforts of the group who are 
trying to prevent passage of the joint 
resolution by adequate discussion and 
education, and, on the other hand, what 
is known generally throughout the coun- 
try as a filibuster. 

We have repeatedly yielded, or offered 
to yield, and expressed our willingness, 
and even our abiding anxiety, to yield to 
the majority leader to bring up any other 
measure which he considers of impor- 
tance. 

Often the main purpose of a filibuster 
is to prevent other proposed legislation 
from coming up, while Members engag- 
ing in the filibuster continue to talk. 
But that is not the case in this instance. 
In other words, we are not holding the 
baby for ransom. We are merely talk- 
ing on the subject to inform but we are 
willing to yield the floor with prejudice 
to ourselves, in an effort to permit the 
majority leader to call up any measure 
he thinks is of sufficient importance. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon wish me to yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
ae Senator yield to me for a question or 

wo. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it is very difficult to recon- 
cile the Eisenhower letter to the 25 Sen- 
ators with the testimony of President 
Eisenhower’s own Attorney General with 
regard to this case? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It certainly is. I 
wonder if the President has read the 
testimony of the Attorney General and 
considered the questions raised by him. 
I wonder if the President has considered 
the difference between the testimony of 
the Attorney General and his own views. 
We may be able legally to give away the 
contents of the submerged lands to the 
States, but we cannot give away title 
to the bottom of the ocean. The States 
cannot own it, and there is probably a 
very serious constitutional question as to 
whether the Federal Government itself 
can own, in fee simple, the bottom of the 
ocean in the open sea. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY, Iam glad to yield 
for a question. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that when the 
President says, in his letter to the 25 
Senators, that he would sign this meas- 
ure, and would have signed the previous 
measures, if he followed the testimony 
of his Attorney General it would be 
necessary to revamp and revise the joint 
resolution in order to reconcile it with 
the Attorney General's testimony? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon in that conclusion, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator. think 
it is very important that we emphasize 
and reemphasize, state and restate, over 
and over again in this Recorpb, the fact 
that the little band of liberals, fighting 
in opposition to this giveaway of be- 
tween $50 billion and $300 billion worth 
of the people’s treasure, has been willing 
at all times to lay aside the pending mea- 
sure and take up any emergency legis- 
lation on the calendar, and then resume 
consideration of the joint resolution, 
without any loss whatsoever to the ma- 
jority in connection with their parlia- 
mentary status with relation to the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from Oregon asked the question. 
When he spoke the other night, he stated 
that this discussion has many of the 
characteristics of a filibuster, but that it 
lacks one characteristic of a filibuster in 
that it does not erect a blockade against 
legislation which must be passed. Re- 
peatedly the managers of the opposition 
to the joint resolution and other Mem- 
bers who are supporting on the floor the 
opposition to the joint resolution, have 
repeatedly urged upon the majority lead- 
er their willingness to lay aside this mea- 
sure at any time, without prejudice, in 
order to consider other legislation. 
Then, during the intervening periods, the 
Senate could return to a discussion of 
this measure. 

I do not believe that any of the parties 
involved in this case would be hurt. 
Neither the State of Texas, the State 
of Louisiana, the State of Florida, or 
the State of California would be injured. 

The joint resolution would remain the 
regular order of business of the Senate. 
Let us lay aside this measure for the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills by 
unanimous consent, and resume consid- 
eration of the joint resolution during 
our Friday and Saturday sessions, if it 
is desired. 

Those of us who oppose the joint reso- 
lution feel strongly in our opposition, but 
we are dedicated to the purpose of avoid- 
ing a blockade of the functioning of the 
Senate. 

So far as the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma is concerned, if the majority 
leader will make such a proposal, dur- 
ing the time when the Senate is normally 
idle the joint resolution can be ade- 
quately and amply discussed, and we can 
pass on amendments at times when ap- 
propriation bills or other duties of the 
Senate do not require its attention. I 
would be willing to lay aside the joint 
resolution for a day or two to take up 
the Senate calendar, or to perform any 
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of our other necessary legislative duties. 
That would expedite the business of the 
Senate. 

Therefore, I say to my distinguished 
friend and colleague from Oregon that 
the final mark of distinction between 
what is now happening on the floor of 
the Senate, and what has been happen- 
ing for the past few days in the discus- 
sion of the joint resolution, and what 
might be called a genuine filibuster, or 
an effort to blockade the legislation in 
the Senate by discussing at great length 
the merits or demerits of a measure, is 
the willingness of the opponents of the 
joint resolution to lay it aside tempo- 
rarily at any time for the consideration 
of matters which are considered impor- 
tant. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that there is 
another distinguishing feature as be- 
tween the prolonged debate which we 
are conducting in this instance, which 
involves some of the techniques of a 
filibuster, as I indicated in my speech 
of a few hours the other day, and a gen- 
uine filibuster, namely, that we have not 
taken the position that we will try to 
prevent the joint resolution from coming 
to a vote? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in that statement. Let 
me add that there is still another feature 
which distinguishes the present debate 
from a genuine filibuster, and that is 
that the debate on the joint resolution 
has been largely germane to the issues 
involved, or closely related to them. We 
have not seen any reading from cook- 
books, Sears, Roebuck catalogs, or ex- 
traneous material which cannot be re- 
lated to the pending legislation, or to 
other legislation likely to be pending 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that another feature of this 
prolonged debate, which involves some of 
the techniques of a filibuster, is that the 
opponents of this measure are insisting 
that a course of action be followed which 
will give the people of the country time 
to stop, look, and listen, and see what 
will happen to them if the joint resolu- 
tion becomes law, so far as their great 
heritage in the natural resources of the 
country is concerned? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. In the case of many filibusters, 
those conducting the filibuster do not 
care to have the debate carried across 
the country, particularly when it is not 
germane. It has been the desire of 
those of us who are conducting the op- 
position to the joint resolution, within 
our capacities, to discuss the joint reso- 
‘lution in speeches which have been as 
carefully written and considered as any 
speeches which have ever been made by 
those Members on the floor of the 
Senate. 

In other words, we do not grab up 
wornout civic-club speeches or extrane- 
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ous matter and throw it into a Mulligan 
stew in order to take up the time of the 
Senate. We try, in our speeches, to get 
at the vulnerable points in the armor of 
those who would quitclaim valuable re- 
sources which the Supreme Court has 
three times stated belong in paramount 
right to all the people of the 48 States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that we have 
pending on the calendar some very im- 
portant pieces of emergency legislation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There are some, 
but I believe we have already shown our 
willingness—not only our willingness 
but our anxiety—if the majority would 
merely indicate their desire to follow 
such a course, to lay aside the joint 
resolution and give the right-of-way 
to those measures which the majority 
leader feels are of importance and 
should be passed at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that the pend- 
ing legislation is not emergency legis- 
lation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly do not 
believe it is emergency legislation, I 
recall that the issue has been before the 
courts and Congress since approximately 
1945. I further recall that efforts to 
pass legislation which would speed up 
exploration and drilling immediately, 
particularly in the areas where most of 
the geologists say the largest amount of 
oil is located—and that is beyond the 3- 
mile limit in the Gulf of Mexico—have 
not been effective. I may say, as I am 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon knows, that neither does Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 do one thing to open 
up or to provide for exploration and de- 
velopment by private industry, through 
leases with either the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State, of lands lying in the 
marginal sea beyond the 3- or the 1012- 
mile limits. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that if the 
pending legislation is considered emer- 
gency legislation by anyone, it is 
only by those powerful economic in- 
terests, particularly the oil interests, who 
simply cannot wait to get their hands on 
this great natural resource, the great 
pool of reserve oil, which belongs to all 
the people? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oregon may be more familiar with that 
point thanIam. Although I do not live 
in Texas or Louisiana, and therefore am 
not so familiar with the tidelands-oil 
problem as I should be, my acquaint- 
anceship with many men interested in 
oil and oil production leads me to be- 
lieve that those who are seriously in- 
terested in preserving our oil supplies 
would like to get the situation settled for 
development of all the Continental 
Shelf. Of course, the pending joint res- 
olution does not settle the issue. I know 
that the drive to pass the joint resolu- 
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tion has come not only from large Texas 
and tidelands interests, but from the 
States who wish to receive that revenue. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. T yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with me that those of 
us, in this little band of liberals, who 
have been fighting the passage of the 
joint resolution, had the understanding, 
or at least had formed the impression 
from reports which were brought back 
to us by our two very able leaders, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], and also based on what we have 
read in the newspapers for a long time, 
that it was the position of the majority 
leader, apparently speaking for the ma- 
jority, that under no circumstances was 
the majority going to lay the pending 
joint resolution aside for any purpose 
whatever? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? s 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Was the Senator from 
Oklahoma pleasantly surprised and 
pleased, therefore, as I was, on Saturday, 
when the majority- leader, apparently 
speaking in behalf of his majority col- 
leagues, decided to think better of the 
previous announced attitude on his part, 
and did come on the floor of the Senate 
and agree, as we had been urging for 
some days in the course of the debate, to 
lay the joint resolution aside long enough 
to pass the emergency rent-control bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to my 
distinguished friend from Oregon I 
thought it was a very great compliment 
to the Senator from Oregon, who dis- 
cussed it at length in his long speech be- 
fore the Senate on Friday, that he was so 
convincing and persuasive in his logic in 
favor of laying aside the pending joint 
resolution for the consideration of emer- 
gency legislation, that the Senator from 
Ohio changed his position. Therefore, 
after the Senator from Oregon concluded 
his speech, it was a matter of only a few 
hours that the emergency legislation was 
passed, by unanimous consent, I believe. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator 
from Oklahoma be surprised to hear the 
Senator from Oregon say that he thinks 
the Senator from Oklahoma has just paid 
an undue compliment to him, because the 
Senator from Oregon is inclined to be- 
lieve that the Senator from Ohio followed 
the course of action he followed because 
he began to recognize what the country 
wished? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would answer by 
saying that perhaps the majority leader, 
during the hours the Senator from Ore- 
gon was discussing the pending joint 
resolution and other matters, perhaps 
concluded he had made a mistake in 
thinking he had made a case against 
those of us who are opposing the sub- 
merged-lands bill and in his effort to lay 
the blame for killing it at our door. 
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Therefore I am sure that the distin- 
guished majority leader in those morn- 
ing hours may have asked himself, after 
the repeated offers during the debate of 
last Friday and Saturday morning, in- 
formation as to which offers had gone 
to the country, whether it would perhaps 
leave him in an untenable position, and 
cause the blame and burden for any 
delay to rest on the proponents of the 
joint resolution. This was particularly 
true when it has been repeated so often 
on the floor of the Senate that we would 
be willing to lay aside the pending joint 
resolution, without prejudice, and take 
up any measure which the majority 
leader might feel should be called up be- 
cause of its emergency nature. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma believe, on the basis of the 
responses which he has received from 
the country, in the form of telegrams 
and letters and telephone calls and per- 
sonal conversations, that there is any 
doubt about the fact that there is a 
growing sentiment throughout the coun- 
try for laying the joint resolution aside 
whenever it is necessary to take up emer- 
gency legislation, and in favor of the 
Senate taking a long, hard, thorough 
look at the joint resolution, and not pro- 
ceeding to vote on it until we have had 
at least gotten it into an amended form 
in which it would not do, to the same 
degree, the great injustice to the public 
interest which this little band of liberals 
believe the present text does? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say to my 
distinguished colleague that I do feel 
that way about it. I believe the public 
will support us in an adequate discus- 
sion of the joint resolution so long as 
the majority leader exercises the unani- 
mous-consent privileges we have repeat- 
edly agreed to give him, to forward the 
consideration of any necessary or emer- 
gency legislation. I do not believe the 
public would support us if, as is the case 
of a genuine 100-percent blue-ribbon fil- 
ibuster, we were adamant in our deter- 
mination to block any other legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that in order to underline with 
emphasis the point which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has just made, we should 
state again, through my question and the 
Senator’s answer, that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of this little band of 
liberals to prevent a final vote on the 
joint resolution, after we are satisfied 
that we have fully disclosed to the Amer- 
ican public the great dangers to their 
interests which are involved in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Senator 
is eminently correct. The very discussion 
of the joint resolution, in which it has 
been pointed out that it declares that 
the low-tide mark is perhaps 3 miles out 
at sea, or perhaps 10 miles out at sea, 
and that perhaps at some later date it 
may be even 150 miles out in the deep 
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billowing ocean, no State has ever been 
able to claim under the precedents I have 
read, is causing the people to become 
interested in how much is involved in the 
joint resolution. 

The misnomer “tidelands” has led 
many of them to believe during all the 
time the pending joint resolution or 
similar measures have been before the 
Senate and the House, that we have been 
talking about the land lying between the 
low-tide mark and the high-tide mark. 
The people have thought that the pend- 
ing joint resolution dealt chiefly with 
things of that sort. The people little 
realize that Supreme Court decisions for 
a century have given to the States not 
only the land in the tidelands areas, but 
also the lands beneath the inland bays 
and the navigable waters. 

Mr. President, I wonder how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent in efforts to frighten the in- 
land States to such an extent as to per- 
suade them to favor the present effort to 
give away the submerged lands. 

In connection with this measure, ef- 
forts have been made to frighten the 
people of the inland States into believing 
that their rights to the lands beneath 
the inland rivers were jeopardized, and 
that unless the submerged lands dealt 
with by the pending measure were given 
to the coastal States, the inland States 
would lose all their rights to the beds of 
the rivers, and, similarly, that the people 
of the Great Lake States would lose their 
rights to the lands beneath those lakes, 
although many decisions have shown 
there is no question that. according to all 
the decisions and precedents, the lands 
beneath the navigable rivers belong to 
the States. 

So we object to the attempt to stretch 
the inland waters rule by 3 miles or 1044 
miles to sea, in violation of international 
law and the Constitution and well settled 
court precedents. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of what the 
Senator from Oklahoma has just said 
about the desirability of a full and 
thorough discussion of all the issues in- 
volved in this measure, does he now 
agree with me that it is only fair to an- 
nounce that there is a determination on 
the part of a group of us—regardless of 
the parliamentary strategy of the ma- 
jority to lay amendments on the table, 
if they can obtain the votes to do so— 
to continue to fight in opposition to the 
pending measure for as many days and 
weeks as we think necessary in order 
fully to enlighten the American people 
about the great threat to their natural 
resources which we believe inherent in 
this measure? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the en- 
lightenment of the people on the issues 
presented by the joint resolution is very 
important. 

Mr. President, I should like to bring 
into the discussion a matter which I 
believe is very much in point. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, before my 
colleague does that, will he yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. With respect to the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program— 
which, according to the letter recently 
referred to, is being held up—I wonder 
whether the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma knows of any 
pending legislation that seeks to give aid 
to the farmers, who are being seriously 
depressed by current farm commodity 
prices. À 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know of no 
pending legislation which would do 
anything to relieve the present dis- 
tressed position in which many of the 
farmers find themselves in connection 
with the slump in livestock prices and 
the fall in the price of hay and in the 
prices of many other agricultural com- 
modities. 

The only thing I have seen which 
might indicate that there is some think- 
ing about this matter on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture, was a 
United Press dispatch published on April 
23, reading as follows: 

WasuincTon.—Agriculture Department of- 
ficials indicated today the marginal farmers 
may come in for some scrutiny within the 
near future and said farming can no longer 
be considered a haven for those with “less 
than average ability.” 

John W. Davis, President of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, said “it might be 
better” to have one type of farm program 
for the commercial farmers and another 
type for those who are either “weekend” 
farmers or who do not have the ability to 
operate a farm efficiently. 


Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
that point with my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. Meantime 
I continue to read from the dispatch by 
the United Press: 

He made the comment after Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture True D. Morse said one 
of the results of the price support program 
has been to keep inefficient farmers in busi- 
ness and to “fix patterns of production.” 

The statements were made during new 
conferences with newspaper farm editors as- 
sociation meeting at Agriculture for 2 days. 

Morse— 


The reference is to Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Morse, not to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MorsE]— 
said under the “pressure of price supports” 
there is no “normai, healthy adjustment” 
which should take place in agriculture. He 
said the cost price squeeze currently pinch- 
ing farmers either might force out inefficient 
farmers or cause them to farm the life out 
of their farms to pay for the place. A better 
solution, he suggested, would be to let in- 
efficient farmers get out of farming and let 
the land grow grass, trees, or other land- 
saving crops. 


In other words, the only suggestion 
about the agricultural situation that I 
have understood to:come from the ad- 
ministration is this newly proposed Re- 
publican agricultural plan, if we may 
call it that. In the past the Republicans 
condemned the Democrats for plowing 
cotton under, but now the Republicans, 
under the new plan, seem to call for 
plowing the marginal farmer under. 
Whereas we Demoerats have been wor- 
ried about disposing of farm surpluses, 
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the Republicans are trying to dispose of 
surplus farmers. 

I wonder where we shall ever wind up 
under a philosophy—thank goodness it 
is not yet legislation—that the farm 
family, raising American children, and 
molding American character in them, 
must be displaced because it is not a sat- 
isfactory unit in our big business scheme 
of things. 

Are we going to step from General 
Motors and General Foods to General 
Farming, Inc.? Are we going to say that 
we want to have farming conducted 
more efficiently and more effectively, and 
therefore we now have no use for those 
with less than average ability, and that 
the way to get them off the farm—if I 
correctly read the article—is to rig a 
farm price-support program in such a 
way as to dispose of the marginal farm- 
er? Otherwise how could these officials 
justify putting the marginal farmers in 
the same category as weekend farmers? 

I certainly think if this dispatch be 
true it would be trying to abolish the 
farm home and the farm family and all 
the great good they have done through- 
out our history. I believe this indicates 
a plan to try to. abolish them, in the 
interest, as alleged, of efficiency and of 
trying to provide for bigger business in 
farming. 

Such a program, if enacted, certainly 
‘would end the great American tradition 
that has given us the great, strong, and 
virile leadership—the greatest any na- 
tion in the world has ever had—that has 
come from many of the marginal farm 
families. I can point to such families 
in Oklahoma. 

For instance, I have in mind a farmer 
who has six stars in his service flag, and 
one of those stars is gold. I have fol- 
lowed the activities of that farmer and 
his sons. He himself is a marginal farm- 
er, operating on an upland farm. He 
did not inherit rich bottom lands or 
enough money to be able to go into cor- 
poration farming or to be able to buy 
50,000 or 100,000 acres of rolling land. 
But he has produced one of the greatest 
resources the Nation has. Today one 
of his sons is a colonel, flying a jet plane 
in Korea. Another of his sons is the 
head of a large corporation. Another 
of his sons is a distinguished doctor. 
Another isa lawyer. All of his sons have 
gone to or are in the State university, 
where they, too, are becoming qualified 
for useful occupations. 

So, Mr. President, if we are going to 
be so cold-blooded in our consideration 
of a farm program that will suit big busi- 
ness, then I say we shall be sealing the 
doom of the American farm, as we have 
known it, in the great American tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Was there not a fa- 
mous novel, Grapes of Wrath, written 
about similar policies which were fol- 
lowed in the early thirties in relation to 
the marginal farmers in the State of 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There certainly 
was, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
from Oklahoma think a policy such as 
the one to which he has just referred 
would result in trampling out the vintage 
where future grapes of wrath are stored? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would certainly 
regret to see farmers displaced from 
their farms, merely in order to provide 
for efficiency. 

My thought is that if there were more 
family-sized farms, there would be far 
fewer people crowding the industrial 
centers. 

In any case, ¥.ho could decide who the 
efficient farmer was? Would that mat- 
ter be decided by the Department of 
Agriculture or by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or by the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture or by the local Production 
and Marketing Administration commit- 
tees or by the banks? What is to hap- 
pen to those who would be required to 
leave the farm? Are we merely going 
to enact a program strongly in favor of 
the big farmer, so that the little farmer 
will be forced, as the senior Senator from 
Illinois has said, to become the victim 
of the grapes of wrath? 

With respect to those who left Okla- 
homa during the days of the dust bowl, 
I may say to the Senator from Illinois 
that it is interesting to note that there 
were no price supports in those days. 
There was no program such as the Demo- 
crats put into effect within the past 20 
years. In their desperation the stricken 
people went across the desert into Cali- 
fornia. It may be interesting to know 
what happened to those people, who 
loved the soil, and who migrated in an- 
swer to the advertisements which were 
published for -attracting cheap migra- 
tory labor. 

It may be interesting to note what has 
happened to those citizens who went 
across the desert to California. I am 
told by many Californians in a position 
to know that they have become the lead- 
ing citizens in many of the farm com- 
munities, where they now own small bits 
of land, because they love the land, and 
they love to till the soil. Possibly they 
would not qualify to become farm own- 
ers, possibly they are still marginal farm- 
ers, but I will wager that their children 
are just as fine children as are to be 
found anywhere. 

I think it interesting to consider the 
children as we fight here today for money 
for education, in connection with the 
pending measure. The purpose of the 
Hill amendment is to devote the royal- 
ties from that which Divine Providence 
has granted us, lying under the marginal 
sea, to education, in order that more and 
more children from the marginal farms 
may have opportunity to get the kind 
of education necessary to make them 
leading citizens—the kind of education 
which some marginal farmers are still 
working hard to be able to give to their 
children. I am very glad, indeed, that 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see has raised his question. Does the 
Senator have another question? 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his eloquent and able answer to the ques- 
tion I asked. I am prompted to inquire 
now, what plan is there to dispose of 
the people regarding whom the Senator 
has spoken? Is there any administra- 
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tive program which includes social- 
security legislation, under consideration 
by the present great administration, 
which is being held up? Is there any bill 
on the calendar for Federal aid to edu- 
cation? Is there any bill on the calen- 
dar to give aid to small business, or to 
provide for the expansion of small busi- 
ness, and to increase employment? Is 
there any bill on the calendar in the 
nature of labor legislation? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask, just what is the plan? What 
administrative program is being held up? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma certainly cannot 
answer those questions. It may be said 
that perhaps by the debate we are pre- 
venting Senators returning to their home 
States for the purpose of making 
speeches, and we do not seem to be doing 
that. But with our willingness to yield 
at any time to permit the Senate to 
take up any legislation the majority 
leader may consider sufficiently urgent, 
I fail to see how we can be holding up 
anything in any way. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am un- 
able to understand the President’s posi- 
tion. All he needed to do, perhaps, was 
to look at his program for legislation to 
see whether there were any important 
legislative proposals yet on the calen- 
dars and present them to the Congress 
for urgent and prompt action, He did 
not criticize the Republican leadership 
when, for 3 months, we spun our wheels 
and passed only 2 bills which no one 
considered of major importance. 

One of those was the extension of 
the powers of the Executive to reor- 
ganize the executive department. That 
was not new legislation, It had been 
the law, and that power had expired, 
The Democrats were certainly found co- 
operative, because we insisted that the 
Republicans give to President Eisen- 
hower the same powers we had pre- 
viously insisted President Truman 
should have. 

It was a Democratic House and the 
Democratic Members of the Senate who 
prevented his own party from interfer- 
ing with those proper powers of reor- 
ganization. 

The only other bill presented during 
the first $0 days of the session of major 
importance was a supplemental appro- 
priation. bill, the type of bill which is 
usually gavelled through without much 
discussion. On that particular one there 
was some discussion, because the Repub- 
licans, by a sleight-of-hand accounting, 
were claiming a saving of $1,200,000,000, 
which was shown on the Senate floor 
not to be a saving at all, but merely a 
borrowing of funds previously appro- 
priated by Democratic Congresses for 
tanks, planes, ships, industrial facilities, 
and other defense items. I think that 
measure could well have been debated 


longer. I believe its proponents and the 


leadership should have used more time 
for the purpose of telling us exactly why 
they felt they should take $1,200,000,000 
of the defense funds for hardware for 
the armed services, and claim that as 
money saved in the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. It was not a saving 
at all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 
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Mr. MONRONEY, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. GORE. In view of the statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, I wonder whether he would 
join in another letter of inquiry to the 
President, as to just what administra- 
tive program is being held up, except the 
giving away of the country’s natural 
resources. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think it would also be important 
to ask the Chief Executive just what 
work his Congress has done in the first 
90 days of his administration. We have 
had a number of investigations; indeed, 
we have set a new record for investiga- 
tions. In other words, we are giving 
the new administration a going over— 
the present administration, as we did 
the previous administration—and Con- 
gress is assuming a new role in substi- 
tuting its idea of legislative surveillance 
over a Chief Executive who had a man- 
date many times greater than that of the 
legislative Members who are taking such 
a lead. 

I shall return to that later in my 
speech. But in the letter that we write 
to the Chief Executive we should not 
only inquire what legislation is being 
held up, but should also inquire what 
legislation would have been held up dur- 
ing the first 90 days, had we not been 
talking about the pending measure as 
we have talked about it. 

When the distinguished Members of 
the majority return home, they will find 
that perhaps we shall have served to 
supply their only alibi for having a do- 
nothing 83d Congress because, on their 
own part, and of themselves, they have 
not been able to produce a program that 
would have consumed the time of the 
Senate more than perhaps 1 or 2 days a 
week, 

We are glad to fill in, if the major- 
ity Members need an excuse for not 
having a legislative program, and for 
not having done anything. That is their 
business. I am sure they will find that 
we want to discuss the pending measure 
adequately, and to be very helpful about 
it, when they return emptyhanded from 
the 83d Congress, having accomplished 
nothing. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
proceed with that I consider to be a 
case in point. It has been said many 
times, by Senators who have spoken 
against prolonged debate, that nothing 
new has been brought out. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have listened carefully to most 
of the debate, and I have not heard 
recited, at all, the troubles Texas had in 
extending her northern boundaries. We 
are here talking about the extension of 
her southern boundary. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
know their geography, I may disclose 
that Oklahoma lies immediately north of 
Texas. We are separated from Texas by 
the Red River. It is a mile wide and 1 
inch deep, usually. That is the border, 
and was the border under the old Span- 
ish treaty, namely, that the Red River, 
to the 100th meridian, should serve as 
the northernmost boundary of Texas. 
That was well settled for almost a cen- 
tury and a half. That would seem to be 
plain to almost everyone. 

xCIX——247 
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Yet in 1860 Texas, strong, robust, ag- 
gressive, expansive, decided that there 
Were a million and a half of fertile acres 
lying within the southwest section of 
what is now Oklahoma. It was Federal 
land. It was land the use of which had 
been given to the Indians. The title was 
in the Federal Government, for the pur- 
poses of maintenance, protection, and 
jurisdiction. 

In 1860 Texas moved up and estab- 
lished Greer County, north of the Red 
River, going to what was called the North 
Fork of the Red River, and attempted to 
acquire 144 million acres of land, by the 
exercise of—shall we say, free enterprise, 
squatters’ rights, or whatever it may be 
called, 

Texas collected taxes and established 
State and county governments on those 
acres and held them until 1895. 

Then, since the question of title was 
involved, there was a court case, under 
the same provision of the Constitution 
which we have discussed in this debate, 
namely, the section giving the Supreme 
Court original jurisdiction and the right 
to make a determination in conflicts be- 
tween States or between States and the 
Federal Government. The case was 
brought under the same identical section 
of the Constitution. 

The case went to the Supreme Court, 
and the Court heard all the evidence. It 
appointed a master to find out and de- 
termine the issues. In due time, as al- 
most anyone could have seen by merely 
tracing the rivers on the map, it was de- 
cided that the northern boundary of 
Texas was not the North Fork of Red 
River, but was the genuine Red River; 
the Red River itself. 

By the Supreme Court’s decision the 
land later became part of Oklahoma, 
then the Indian country, and we made 
three and a half counties out of the area. 
The Court ruled that Texas had to go 
back across the river with her State sov- 
ereignty. We did not get back the taxes 
which had been collected during that 
period. 

I cite that bit of history to show that 
the same point of law was involved in 
connection with the northern boundary 
of Texas as is involved in the present 
cases. Our title rests upon a Supreme 
Court decision. I wonder whether, under 
identically the same precedent we are 
asked to establish today, in deciding that 
the boundary of certain States extends 3 
miles out to sea, or 10% miles out to sea, 
Congress would not have the same right 
to say that the northern boundary of 
Texas was the Red River, but that for 
the purposes of the proposed legislation 
it would be the northernmost branch of 
Red River and not the main channel of 
that river. 

I outline it because it is clearly in 
point. The holding of the Supreme 
Court which we in Oklahoma consider 
to be incontestable and in absolute 
finality, can now be jeopardized because 
Congress, by a cleverly written measure, 
can define geography, define it with 
reference to navigable waters and apply 
the inland rule to the open sea. . There 
is no reason why the Congress, under 
the same tenuous line of thinking, can- 
not define the north fork of the Red 
River as the northern boundary of Texas, 
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I think it is important, Mr. President, 
and I think it is something we must 
realize, that as we go forward with these 
efforts to tamper with or to set prec- 
edents to upset titles to property rights 
which have long been considered to be 
final, we shall have a court of later ap- 
peal above the Supreme Court. 

Thus, under this precedent cases can 
be brought to Congress by larger States 
to set aside a case which we thought was 
well settled by law, where the Supreme 
Court has acted. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

i Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma familiar with the Allegheny 
Power Company case in which the Su- 
preme Court literally ruled that any 
stream down which a toothpick might 
float is a navigable stream, and, there- 
fore, belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not here 
dealing with navigable waters as such. 
I am talking about the minerals and 
other resources under navigable streams. 
The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming knows, I am sure, that there is a 
long line of undisturbed Supreme Court 
decisions for over a hundred years which 
have never questioned the right of the 
States to submerged minerals under in- 
land waters, streams, bays, and lakes. 

I am sure the Senator from Wyoming 

would not want to make the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma feel that decisions 
with reference to the erection of bridges 
over navigable waters, or the control of 
floods, would in any degree be controlling 
in any manner in connection with the 
cases we are discussing. 
. Fighting over borders is not new to 
Oklahoma. It may be new to the Con- 
gress, but we have had to watch Texas 
for years, because she is an expansive 
State, a wonderful State, and, as we have 
to live next door, sometimes a problem is 
presented, As has been said, Texas con- 
siders other States as outlying provinces 
of the State of Texas. 

Mr. HUNT. There is something which 
I have not heard mentioned in any of 
the speeches, and, for the information 
of the Senator from Wyoming, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
what was the motivating influence; what 
was the starting point from which the 
Secretary of the Interior decided to raise 
the issue of reclaiming the submerged 
lands. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator has brought up that question. As 
I recall, and I think it is pretty well 
fixed in the hearings, it was unanimously 
voted by the Senate, and, I believe, al- 
most unanimously by the House, under 
the Nye resolution, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the ownership of resources 
under the open sea. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. `“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recognize that the real starting 
point, in contradiction of the 1933 letter 
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of the Secretary of the Interior, was the 
action of the Senate of the United States 
in unanimously passing the Nye resolu- 
tion which went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and which might have passed 
that body had it not been for the fact 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, Hatton Sumners, 
wanted to confine it to California only? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator asked that question, because it helps 
to clear up minutely what actually 
happened. 

Oklahoma has had several lawsuits in- 
volving the State of Texas. We love 
Texas, only we want her to stay on her 
side of the river, and we do not want 
her to take part of our Oklahoma land. 
As representatives of both our State and 
the Federal Government, we do not want 
Texas to take 104 miles of the open sea, 
because we think there are resources 
there which belong to all the people. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that the executive department 
ought to act in the matter even though 
the resolution was not adopted by the 
other House? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly do. I 
am sure the junior Senator from New 
Mexico knows, that after studying the 
question, they were bound to bring the 
cases into court or face what would ap- 
pear to me to be proper questioning by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNT. Let me ask the distin- 
guished Senator if he happens to be fa- 
miliar with the situation confronting 
the State of Wyoming, coming up almost 
simultaneously with the tidelands issue 
developed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and presented to the Supreme 
Court? In order that this may be a 
matter of record, with the permission of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, I should 
like briefly to state the situation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I can yield only 
for a question. I should like to have the 
statement in the Recorp, and I should 
like to discuss it with the Senator, but 
only if the Senator asks unanimous con- 
sent to put it in the form of a question. 
Then I shall be glad to yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma familiar with the fact that in 
the year 1945, I believe it. was, without 
any preliminary discussion with the 
State of Wyoming, the Secretary of the 
Interior presented before the Supreme 
Court a claim to 2 sections of school 
land in my State? These were sections 
16 and 36, in what is known as the Elk 
Basin oil fields of Wyoming, land which 
had been given to my State with a quali- 
fication in the act of admission, “Sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed.” This meant that 
even if it were developed at a later date, 
when the land was surveyed, that the 
land contained oil or mineral-bearing 
resources, they belonged to the State of 
Wyoming for educational purposes. 

This land was given to the State of 
Wyoming in 1830. In 1917, the State 
issued oil leases on the two parcels of 
land I have referred to. In 1928 produc- 
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tion was started. Up until 1948, when 
the case was argued before the Supreme 
Court, the State of Wyoming had re- 
ceived $880,000 in oil royalties. Direct- 
ly after the Supreme Court decision, 
which the State of Wyoming lost, we 
were able to come to Congress—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Wyoming 
is really asking a question, or if he is 
slightly off the track. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yielded only for a question. I assume 
that the Senator is coming to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Preliminary state- 
ments are not a part of a question. 

Mr. HUNT. I shall put many ques- 
tions within this one question, if the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader wishes 
that I do so. I shall be but 2 minutes, 
I may say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that I think no Senator takes less 
time on the floor than does the senior 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement, but I have stated 
the rule in connection with filibusters, 
and we are trying to adhere to the rules, 
so far as we can. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I may say to the 
distinguished acting majority leader 
that if he wishes to have me ask unani- 
mous consent to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming, or if he wishes that the 
Senator from Wyoming ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield, since the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is on the other side 
of the question, I should be most happy 
to yield in order to have the parliamen- 
tary situation clarified, according to the 
strict parliamentary rules to which we 
who oppose the joint resolution have 
been subjected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall object to any such request for 
unanimous consent, because that would 
only open the door for a quorum call, 
and I do not desire that any other busi- 
ness be transacted. 

Mr, HUNT. Is the Senator aware of 
the situation? I shall not repeat my 
statement, except to say that I see 
a very great similarity between the 
action on the part of the Department of 
the Interior and the action taken in the 
State of Wyoming. My question simply 
is this: Is the Senator from Oklahoma 
familiar enough with the tidelands sit- 
uation, as I am to some extent, to see a 
great similarity in the two situations? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Icannot see a sim- 
ilarity in the the two cases, because lands 
lying offshore are unsurveyed, un- 
charted, and unknown. They are not 
even above water, so they cannot be 
seen. I doubt very seriously whether in 
the Wyoming case any precedent was 
set, or that it is in any way pertinent to 
our discussion here. 

Mr. President, I began to say that 
Oklahoma has had other cases with the 
State of Texas which have involved 
much oil. There is another Supreme 
Court ruling on a treaty with Spain 
going back to the early days of our his- 
tory. I have already mentioned the Red 
River, and also the south bank of the 
Red River. 

A big oil field was found north of 
Wichita Falls. As usual, Texas was 
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alert. The Red River was wide. It was 
learned that the oil field was practically 
ready for development and wells were 
producing, and that leases of oil and 
mineral rights were being made in that 
portion of the Red River which was un- 
der the land of Oklahoma. 

Texas stated that her understanding 
of the treaty was that the north bank 
actually was inside her line; that the 
river had meandered; and Texas was 
trying to lay claim to untold millions of 
dollars’ worth of oil in that section. So 
the question was whether the north bank 
or the south bank of the Red River was 
actually the dividing line. 

The Supreme Court had to rule on 
this case, and it held in favor of Okla- 
homa, protecting the northernmost 
boundary again against invasion by 
Texas for the purpose of acquiring oil. 

After many years, Oklahoma received 
firm title from the Supreme Court in a 
decision which held that the south bank 
of the Red River was the northernmost 
boundary of Texas. 

It is now being said, in support of the 
pending measure, that if we do not like 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, we 
can find language that will, as we say 
in the oil drilling country, “drill around” 
the Supreme Court’s language. What I 
believe would happen if the joint reso- 
lution were enacted is that we would drill 
around the Supreme Court decisions and 
define the marginal seas as inland 
waters. 

It would seem to me that in view of 
our Constitutional division of powers, we 
will be skating on thin ice if we here do 
anything that might even remotely re- 
semble the desire to establish a legis- 
lative precedent for overturning Su- 
preme Court decisions on matters deal- 
ing with the boundaries of the States and 
conflict therein with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or thus set a precedent that 
might someday even be used to interfere 
with State boundaries and the right 
heretofore exclusively held by the Su- 
preme Court to handle such matters un- 
der the Court’s original jurisdiction. 

I do not yield to anyone in the Senate 
in respect for and determination to fight 
for all the rights and prerogatives given 
to us as the legislative branch by the 
Constitution. The Founding Fathers 
carved out jurisdiction in the legislative 
field and on the powers of the purse that 
should give us plenty to do if we fulfill 
our constitutional duty. 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment has patriotism, common sense, 
loyalty, and a determination to act for 
the benefit of all the people, but I believe 
that the executive department and the 
judiciary are likewise proper guardians 
of our rights and equally competent to 
do their duties under the Constitution. 

I think we are going more and more 
afield when we attempt to spread our- 
selves so thinly that we assume that only 
the legislative branch has the omnis- 
cience requisite to run this country. 
Surely the executive department, under 
the overwhelming mandate given to it 
by the people, is entitled not to be inter- 
fered with by carping criticism or unfair 
investigation. Certainly the Supreme 
Court, which throughout the years has 
demonstrated its power and ability to 
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assure us a nation of law, a government 
of law and not of men, should not be 
asked, in a political moment, to stand 
aside in order that political judgments 
may be substituted for its decisions. 

I do not want the Senate to impose 
on these sacred divisions of power. I 
am certain that most of the splendid 
Senators who advocate the joint reso- 
lution do not wish to see such an im- 
position take place. They, together with 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma, know 
that our system of government is built 
upon the theory of a separation of 
powers, which is protected by the Con- 
stitution. If a decision of the Supreme 
Court might be overturned by legislative 
means in behalf of one State as against 
the Federal Government, or by one State 
as against another State, or by one citi- 
zen as against another, I am certain we 
would all agree that we would have 
reached a dangerous posture in our 
system, 

I believe that one of the most effective, 
if not realistic, reasons for our refusing 
to pass the joint resolution now before 
the Senate is the realization that no case 
has been made or any cogent reason 
given on the floor of the Senate which 
would lead us, as trustees of the people 
of the Nation, of all 48 States, to vote 
to override, overturn, invalidate, or make 
ineffective—perhaps ineffective is a bet- 
ter word—three Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 

These three decisions were squarely 
in point on an issue never before square- 
ly brought before the Supreme Court. 
The right to maintain the sovereignty of 
the Nation below low-water mark is cer- 
tainly given to the Federal Government, 
to all the 48 States. I can see nothing in 
any of the reports or hearings I have 
read to lead me to believe, even if we 
were to accept the concept of senatorial 
review of Supreme Court decisions, that 
we should quitclaim these valuable lands, 
I support, instead, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL} who feels 
they should be held in trust for the edu- 
cation not only of the children of the 
State of Texas or Louisiana, but for the 
education of all the children of the Na- 
tion. These funds should be held in trust 
to build up the greatest natural asset 
we can have in America, the education, 
training, and character of the children 
of all the 48 States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, first let me 
warmly commend and congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] on the very able and 
challenging address he has just made. 
It is one of the ablest and finest pres- 
entations that has been made on the 
subject now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. President, quite a bit of business 
has been transacted since the last quo- 
rum call, and therefore no action by the 
Senate could affect the situation so far 
as a quorum is concerned. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
like to have his name added to the pend- 
ing amendment as a sponsor. I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas~ 
sachusetts be added as one of the spon- 
sors of the pending oil-for-education 
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amendment, and that the Recorp show 
the addition of his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has business been transacted since the 
last quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Routine 
business has been transacted since the 
quorum call. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then I shall not 
object, because it would be of no value 
in preventing another quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the request of the Senator 
from Alabama is approved. The name 
of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be added. 

VII. THE ANDERSON SUBSTITUTE BILL AND THE 
OIL-FOR-EDUCATION AMENDMENT 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I turn now 
to a discussion of the Anderson substitute 
and the oil-for-education amendment 
thereto. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has offered in the nature of a 
substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
a bill to give effect to the three Supreme 
Court decisions which held that the 
coastal States do not own, and never did 
own, the lands underneath the open 
ocean adjacent to their coasts, but that 
the Federal Government, by reason of 
constitutional responsibility for external 
affairs, has paramount rights in such 
lands. 

No legislation providing for the admin- 
istration of these areas and the develop- 
ment of their vast oil and gas deposits 
has been enacted. The Anderson substi- 
tute provides the legislative authority for 
development of these oil and gas reserves 
by the Federal Government through the 
Department of the Interior, the agency 
which has responsibility for oil and gas 
development on Federal lands within the 
borders of the States. 

The Anderson substitute specifically— 

First. Permits immediate resumption 
of oil and gas development in the ocean- 
submerged areas under the administra- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, but 
only in conformance with specific stand- 
ards set by the Congress, 

Second. Gives full and complete pro- 
tection to all holders of bona fide leases 
issued by the States or any political sub- 
division of the States respecting the 
areas and permits them to continue in 
accordance with their terms. 

Third. Confirms the titles of the States 
to all lands beneath their rivers, lakes, 
ports, and harbors—to all lands beneath 
inland navigable waters; that is, includ- 
ing lands covered by the ebb and flow of 
the tides, namely, tidelands proper. 

Fourth. Grants ownership to a State 
or its political subdivision of filled-in, re- 
claimed, or made lands when such work 
was authorized and undertaken for a 
public purpose.. This applies both to ex- 
isting areas within that category and also 
constitutes a grant of future title to the 
States. 

Fifth. Gives the States an unques- 
tioned right to control the development 
and taking of fish, oysters, sponges, kelp, 
and the like within their State bound- 
aries. 
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Sixth. Gives the States a generous 
share, 3742 percent, of the revenues from 
oil and gas operations within their State 
boundaries which, by definition, extend 
3 miles from mean low tide. 

The  oil-for-education amendment 
deals with the balance of the revenues— 
621 percent within the 3-mile limit and 
100 percent beyond the 3-mile limit go- 
ing out to sea. 

The amendment offers a two-edged 
weapon for national defense by provid- 
ing that during the present emergency 
the royalties from this offshore oil may 
be used for the urgent needs of national 
defense and then it is our proposal that 
the royalties from this oil should then be 
used exclusively for educational pur- 
poses—primary, secondary, and higher 
education—in all the 48 States. For we 
cannot longer neglect the education of 
eur children if we expect as a nation to 
Temain intelligent enough to recognize 
international danger, continue to fortify 
and strengthen our democracy, and be 
able to preserve our freedom. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

- Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to ask the 
Senator if he does not think that the 
provision of the Anderson substitute 
with his amendment is a very fair and 
generous proposal to the so-called tide- 
land oil States of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana, in that it gives them, before 
anything is taken for the rest of the Na- 
tion, 3744 percent of the revenues de- 
rived from oil in the submerged lands off 
their coasts? Particularly, does not the 
Senator think that this is a generous 
proposal in view of the fact that legally, 
and under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, they are no more entitled to even 
the 3744 percent than are all the other 
States? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly thinks this is a generous 
provision. I am very proud at this time 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennesee is one of the authors of 
the pending amendment, the oil-for- 
education amendment. In writing that 
amendment the Senator from Tennessee 
and other Senators felt that they were 
doing a very fine and generous thing in 
providing this gift of 3744 percent to the 
particular States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama yields for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Even if it should be 
assumed—and, of course, it cannot be 
assumed, because the Supreme Court 
has definitely, seven times, decided the 
issue the other way—that the land un- 
der the sea out from the States is within 
the boundaries of those States, would 
not the 3744 percent still be a fair offer, 
in view of tife fact that the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act provides that 37% of the reve- 
nue from minerals inside the State goes 
to the State where the minerals are 
located. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. We have followed that generous 
provision, as the Senator suggests, mak= 
ing a grant of 3744 percent to the pare 
ticular States. 
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‘As the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Hon, Earl James McGrath, 
has said: 

Life does not stop while we build the Na- 
tion’s military strength. Children are born 
and grow up. They go to school and to col- 
lege. You cannot put a generation into 
educational cold storage and then later put 
them into an educational hothouse. 

The necessities of the long pull before us 
are not merely military essentials. There 
are equally basic essentials in non-military 
areas. To provide the essentials in all areas 
is our continuing objective. Only thus can 
we meet the demands of the long pull which 
lie before us—a period in which the pre- 
paredness of the Nation must be at hitherto 
undreamed-of-peacetime levels, while at 
the same time the basic essentials of life and 
growth must be provided for all our people, 
including all the children. 


As I have said many times before, it 
may be very difficult, in fact impossible, 
for the free world to match the Commu- 
nist world in terms of manpower. Of 
course, we all pray for the time when, 
without global war and by peaceful 
means, we may witness the liberation of 
those who are held in the bondage of 
totalitarian communism, but such a day 
may be long in coming, and as the strug- 
gle proceeds for the minds of men we 
must pit quality against quantity. The 
basic strength of the free world lies in 
the fact that free institutions, unlike the 
institutions of dictatorship, are capable 
of developing men and women with in- 
telligence, with initiative, with original- 
ity, with discrimination, and with in- 
quiring and adventurous minds. 


OUR HERITAGE OF EDUCATION 


That we have in so many respects out- 
stripped the world technically and man- 
agerially is due in large part to our sys- 
tem of free education developed under 
free institutions. This was the essence 
of the American dream as it matured in 
the great creative mind of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and along with it grew and de- 
veloped the traditional American policy 
of dedicating the proceeds of our public 
lands to the cause of education. Thomas 
Jefferson declared: 

That nation which expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization expects 
that which never was and never will be. 


Twenty-two months ago, when we in- 
troduced the oil-for-education amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, I tried 
to indicate that our precious heritage of 
education for all our peopl> was in dan- 
ger of becoming a myth. At that time— 
and many times since then—I cited the 
dilapidated condition of our schools, the 
huge increases in our child population, 
and the alarming exodus of our inade<- 
quately paid teachers from the teaching 
profession into better paying pursuits. 

In connection with its consideration of 
the oil-for-education amendment, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs heard expert testimony con- 
cerning the financial plight of the 
Nation’s grammar schools, high schools, 
and colleges, and of the unsuccessful 
efforts of the States and local commu- 
nities unassisted to catch up with a 20- 
year lag in school construction, and meet 
the vastly increased financial needs of 
our growing school population. 
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It was demonstrated to the committee 
that deficiencies in our school system 
and in the education of our people are 
having serious effects upon our national 
defense program and our national secu- 
rity. 


As 
THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


The evidence presented to the com- 
mittee shows that our educational sys- 
tem today faces a severe crisis. The 
physical condition of our schools and 
school plants is in so many ways dilapi- 
dated. Our school population is increas- 
ing at a rapid, indeed an almost over- 
whelming rate, and our underpaid teach- 
ers are leaving the field of education in 
order to find jobs that will maintain 
them and their families at an American 
standard of living. Today we must 
sadly admit that the school teachers and 
and the boys and girls who are studying 
in our schools are to an alarming degree 
the forgotten people. We are crowding 
our children into bursting and obsolete 
classrooms, into dangerous, inadequate 
and unsanitary buildings. We are pay- 
ing our teachers too little and working 
them too hard. We are failing to train 
and prepare needed recruits for the 
teaching profession. 

This is not a temporary or short-run 
condition. The measures which we 
have taken to meet it are not adequate. 
Competition with industry and defense- 
related jobs has taken many of the best 
teachers from the classrooms. Many 
communities are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel to get even inadequately pre- 
pared teachers. Schools are not being 
built fast enough to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding enrollment. More 
than a million additional children 
entered the public schools last fall as 
compared with the year before. This 
rate of increase will continue for at least 
for the next 6 years as the 1952 birth- 
rate was the alltime high. The educa- 
tion of 4 million children is being im- 
paired because of inadequate buildings, 
poorly trained teachers, and double ses- 
sions or part-time instruction. Every 
seventh child in the Nation is being 
shortchanged in his education—short- 
changed in his future strength and 
worth to his country. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE SERIOUS 


Observing the teacher shortage in the 
United States, Dr. McGrath, head of the 
United States Office of Education, re- 
cently had this to say: 


A grave threat to our schools is the alarm- 
ing shortage of fully qualified teachers. Our 
schools employ the services of the country’s 
largest professional group—more than 1 mil- 
lion persons. It takes a lot of new recruits 
each year just to replace those who leave the 
profession through resignation and death. 
Conservative estimates of the annual need 
merely to maintain normal ratios between 
supply and demand of teachers put the figure 
at about 95,000. In addition, the number 
of children to be taught swells each year, 
and by the end of the decade the normal 
needs for replacement of public school teach- 
ers will be 110,000 per year. 


Dr. McGrath continues: 


For the elementary schools, the number 
of qualified teachers now available annually 
is only one-third of the number needed, The 
result is either the employment of a poorly 
qualified or unqualified teacher on an emer- 
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gency certification, or the doubling up of 
classes and the gross overloading of teachers. 


Speaking of rural schools, Dr. Mc- 
Grath said: 

The preponderance of emergency certifica- 
tions issue of necessity to poorly qualified 
persons are issued for teachers in our rural 
schools. It is too great a compliment to the 
sons and daughters of the farms to say that 
they can be educated just as well as city 
children, with less able teachers. 


A recent survey of educational needs 
throughout the country by the New York 
Times shows just how grave is the situa- 
tion. Typical of the situation in other 
States is that in North Carolina. Two 
thousand new white elementary teachers 
will be needed this year. The supply 
from North Carolina colleges last spring 
was only 536. Here, as elsewhere, the 
shortage is more acute in rural areas. 

South Dakota public schools are em- 
ploying 1,000 teachers who have less than 
1 year of college training and another 
1,400 who have less than 2 years. Even 
a relatively high-income State such as 
Michigan has 5,500 teachers who have 
not met the minimum requirements. In 
New Jersey, another relatively high- 
income State, 900 classes are on double 
session and 750 classes are using make- 
shift classrooms. 

The New York Times study shows that 
the Nation’s schools needed this year 
100,000 additional qualified elementary 
teachers, and had just some 30,000 from 
whom to choose. 

This does not include qualified re- 
placements for the 64,000 teachers that 
are this year teaching with substandard 
certificates. The number of poorly qual- 
ified teachers has reached alarming pro- 
portions. When we entered World War 
I, only 1 public-school teacher in 340 
had lower qualifications than those le- 
gally prescribed. This year, every 16th 
teacher in the Nation holds a substand- 
ard certificate. Not 1 out of every 340, 
but 1 out of every 16. 

Mr. President, at this point Iask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 10. It shows 
the situation in the relatively rich State 
of New York, and shows how that State 
is being forced today to put on an in- 
tensive recruiting drive in a desperate 
effort to get teachers who are so des- 
perately needed, even in that great and 
rich State of New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE Gers “Cure” ror TEACHER NEED— 
$2,574,000 Procram URGED To FIL ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL Posts UPSTATE IN NEXT 5 
YEARS—RECRUITING Drive Is AsKED—IN- 
STRUCTORS’ COLLEGES SHOULD RAISE ENROLL- 
MENT By 50 PERCENT, UNIVERSITY GROUP 
Says 
The teachers’ colleges of the State Univer- 

sity of New York will have to increase their 

enrollments by one-half to help meet the 
anticipated demand for elementary-school 
teachers upstate in the next 5 years, the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees was told yesterday. 

Referring to estimates by the State Edu- 
cation Department that teaching positions 
would rise by 10,000 to 42,500 in that period 
in 1,800 school districts outside this city, a 
special committee of the board presented four 
Tecommendations to increase teacher supply. 
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The group’s report was made at the board’s 
monthly meeting at its offices, 522 Fifth 
Avenue. 

The committee urged that recruitment ef- 
forts be intensified immediately and contin- 
ued over the period to increase elementary 
department enrollments of State teachers’ 
colleges from 6,611 to 10,000, This, it said, 
would produce 2,000 graduates annually and 
increase operating costs by $2,485,500 to 
$11,517,000. 

END OF A SUMMER FEE URGED 

The group also recommended that the ini- 
tial summer session of instruction for new 
enrollees in the intensified teacher-training 
program for graduates of other than teach- 
ers’ colleges be fully State-supported. The 
500 graduates completing this program have 
paid an instruction fee of $100 each. The 
committee said its proposal would expand 
the enrollment from 450 last year to 750, at 
a cost of $75,000. 

Special summer session workshops should 
be provided for teachers serving on emer- 
gency licenses to qualify them for perma- 
nent licenses, the committee held, The cost 
was not estimated. 

Finally, the group said, student aid in the 
form of 70 laboratory assistantships paying 
$200 each would help to keep students of 
limited financial resources in the teachers’ 
colleges and free professors for professional 
work, 

The committee said the total cost of the 
program would exceed $2,574,000. It would 
increase qualified graduates from 2,565 to 
3,050 in 1956, a total which, with other gradu- 
ates, would rise to 3,375, the group estimated. 
Allowing a 15 percent loss, the committee 
said the net increase would be from 2,393 
to 2,869. 

EX-TEACHER POOL CITED 

If, it added, about 1,000 former teachers 
return to service each year and out-of-State 
sources continue to supply 500 more, the 
recommended program would produce the 
remainder needed. 

The board gave provisional approval to 
local sponsorship of each of its institutes in 
Binghamton, Buffalo, New York City, Utica 
and White Plains, a step in their transition 
to 2-year community college status. 

The trustees unanimously approved the 
application of Broome County to take over 
the State's institute in Binghamton as a 
community college. They also approved the 
plan of the Auburn Board of Education to 
become sponsor of a new community college. 

Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvis, executive dean, 
will meet with groups in Glens Falls on 
Tuesday and Watertown next Friday to dis- 
cuss plans for establishing community col- 
leges there. 

Dr. William S. Carlson, president of the 
State University, reported that he expected 
legal steps in the acquisition of a 347-acre 
tract in the town of Vestal, Broome County, 
for a campus for Harpur College to be com- 
pleted by mid-June, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
has made reference to the educational 
difficulties of New York State. I ask 
him whether it is not a fact that in 
New York State, which is a relatively 
wealthy State, teachers today are grossly 
underpaid, that classes are much larger 
than good practice dictates, and whether 
it is not true that great difficulty is being 
found in obtaining replacements for 
teachers and in securing teachers with 
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the training and experiencé which even 
the minimum of caution and interest 
would dictate? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York is familiar with the situation in 
his own State. He speaks from first- 
hand knowledge. He brings here the 
facts as they exist. He gives us the pic- 
ture as it exists in New York State to- 
day. He is absolutely right about it. 
The deplorable situations in respect to 
the shortage of teachers, inadequately 
paid teachers, teachers who are not prop- 
erly qualified to teach, crowded class- 
rooms, and too many pupils having to be 
taught by too few teachers exist today 
not only generally but even in the great 
and relatively wealthy State of New 
York. We all look upon New York, if 
not as the richest State in the Union, 
certainly as one of the wealthiest States, 
Yet in that State we find those unfortu- 
nate conditions to exist. 

We are guilty of shocking neglect of 
our teachers. We have never given them 
the recognition, the appreciation and the 
financial security they deserve. Poorly 
paid even before World War I, their 
situation is much worse today. Their 
earnings have not kept pace with earn- 
ings in general. Rising costs of living 
have forced thousands upon thousands 
of teachers from the classrooms out of 
economic necessity, and they are still 
leaving. The drain as we might expect, 
is greatest among our best trained 
teachers. 

Teacher-training colleges cannot even 
begin to meet the huge demand for 
teachers from the dwindling graduating 
classes, as young people abandon their 
teaching ambition in the face of stark 
economic necessity. 

The deplorable state of teacher income 
is revealed in a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The NEA 
survey shows how we have let our teach- 
ers drop to the absolute bottom of the 
economic ladder. ‘Teachers are now the 
lowest paid of all employed groups in 
America. 

Last week disturbing evidence came to light 
to uphold the thesis that superior high 
school graduates shy away from teaching. 
The annual report of the Educational Test- 
ing Service at Princeton, N. J. presented evi- 
dence that men who are preparing to be 
teachers are, as a group, the poorest stu- 
dents of all those attending colleges and 
universities. 

The Princeton Service, headed by Dr. 
Henry Chauncey, administers the college 
entrance examination board tests and most 
of the recognized examinations on the higher 
education level, About a year ago the armed 
services asked the board to give the draft 
deferment tests to young men in college who 
are of military age. In 1951-52, the bureau 
gave more than 400,000 tests as part of its 
selective service college qualifiation test pro- 
gram. The results are startling, to say the 
least. It was found that students in educa- 
tion—those men who are preparing to be 
teachers and will teach our children—did 
worse on the tests than any other group of 
students. 


As we read these findings, can we fail 
to comprehend that these are our future 
teachers, those upon whom we must de- 
pend upon to endow our children with 
knowledge and teach them to think, and 
help them build their character and to 
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help prepare themselves for American 
citizenship? 

Do we forget that the teacher is the 
central figure in the education process? 

For many hours of the day, we en- 
trust the minds and the character of our 
most precious resource—our children— 
to the teacher to mold the children for 
the responsibilities of manhood and 
womanhood. Inevitably, the character 
and influence of the teacher is woven 
into the character of the entire Nation. 

Not only are we losing teachers out 

of the classrooms. Not only is enroll- 
ment in teacher-training classes dwin- 
dling rapidly. Not only are we failing to 
attract the best young brains into teach- 
ers’ colleges but we are failing to attract 
the average brains, and, according to the 
test, even the poorest brains, the sub- 
average brains, and those below normal. 
At the same time increasing numbers of 
our young teacher graduates are failing 
to take up teaching. This fact is re- 
vealed in an article by Dr. Samuel Engle 
Burr, chairman of the department of 
education at American University, in 
Washington, D. C. 
. Dr. Burr's article was based on his 
survey of teacher graduates from that 
institution since the fall of 1947. The 
survey reveals that only 55 percent of 
the graduates in education actually hold 
teaching positions, and that 25 percent 
are working in some field other than that 
for which they are especially trained. 
In short, the survey reveals that 25 per- 
cent are working in some other activity, 
not in the field of teaching, for which 
they were trained, even though large 
amounts of funds have been invested in 
the institution where they were trained 
to be teachers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bus in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that the 
figures he has cited are not surprising, 
in view of the fact of the average pay 
of teachers is less than the average pay 
of manual workers in the United States, 
and that in many cases even a college- 
trained teacher is being paid less than 
the salary paid to a dog catcher or a gar- 
bage collector? 

Mr. HILL. Yes—or less than the sal- 
ary of a comfort-station hostess. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Does not the Senator from Alabama 
agree with me that under those circum- 
stances it is not surprising that we are 
losing many of the best trained teachers 
we have? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. As the Senator 
from New York has suggested by his 
question, it is only natural that the 
teachers, who today constitute the low- 
est-paid group in our country, have been 
forced by economic necessity into posi- 
tions such as those mentioned by the 
Senator from New York. 

The article to which I have just re- 
ferred lists the following as among the 
types of employment in which some of 
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the young men who prepared for the 
teaching profession are earning their 
livelihood—public relations counselor, 
grocer, importer and distributor of 
books, curios and art materials, maga- 
zine sale promotion representative, sta- 
tistical draftsman, payroll clerk, and 
music cataloger in a library. 

It appears that all these types of em- 
ployment pay better salaries than does 
teaching, or offer other advantages, such 
as greater opportunity for advancement, 
better working conditions, or employ- 
ment in a favored locality. Here is 
demonstrated once again how sadly we 
have neglected our teachers. We have 
failed to make teaching the honored, 
respected, financially secure profession 
that we expect it to be, and that it 
must be. 

Let Dr. Burr speak: 

It seems a peculiar paradox that young 
people who want to teach, who are capable of 
doing good teaching work, and who have 
taken education courses to prepare them- 
selves for certification as teachers should find 
it advantageous to enter other fields in an 
era when there is an acute shortage of 
teachers. 

All the national surveys of education indi- 
cate that several thousands of additional 
teachers are needed today. Teachers’ agen- 
cies and placement bureaus are begging for 
the names of people who can qualify for 
teaching jobs. But one-quarter of the young 
people whom we prepare for this important 
work choose other kinds of employment be- 
cause they can’t afford to teach. The need 
for larger financial income drives them out 
of teaching and into other fields. 


Many other colleges and universities 
throughout the United States report con- 
ditions similar to those among the edu- 
cation graduates of American University. 

I want to call attention to the results 
of a survey by the Beta field chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, as set forth in an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Adolph Unruh, published in 
the Phi Delta Kappan. The question 
studied was, How many male teachers in 
the city and county of St. Louis, Mo., find 
it necessary to supplement their regular 
income from teaching by doing other 
kinds of work? 

The survey revealed that only 8 per- 
cent of the male teachers suported them- 
selves and their families by teaching 
alone. Ninety-two percent held supple- 
mentary jobs, or their wives worked, or 
they had some income which was inde- 
pendent of their earnings in the field of 
education. 

The survey listed over 100 kinds of 
employment performed by these male 
teachers in addition to regular teaching. 
It is interesting to note the wide range 
of jobs that these men performed after 
school was over in the afternoon, for as 
long as an 8-hour shift. In other words, 
after teaching all day, they have to work 
at other jobs for 8 hours in order to be 
able to provide meat and bread for their 
families. It would seem that few of the 
outside jobs bear any real relationship to 
their specialized work as a teacher or to 
their specialized training for their pro- 
fession. 

The jobs vary from bowling alley man- 
ager to frozen-custard-stand operator to 
short-order cook. Fifty-two percent re- 
ported that they felt the extra hours de- 
tracted from their effectiveness in 
teaching, 
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This shocking situation in St. Louis 
is by no means an isolated example. It 
is not confined to that great and rich 
city. In community after community 
we find teachers having to turn to out- 
side work in order to live. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Aside from the St. 
Louis survey, which deals with the prob- 
lem in that city do we not find that in 
many rural areas the teachers are forced 
to engage in other activities in order to 
supplement their income from teaching? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
from Tennessee has asked that question. 
I was coming toit. Of course, the situa- 
tion in rural areas is even more deplor- 
able than that in the richer communi- 
ties, such as St. Louis. The situation is 
indeed a desperate one. It forces the 
teachers to get other jobs. That desper- 
ate situation is even greater in the rural 
areas than it is in the city and metro- 
politan areas. 

We must not forget that most per- 
sons who are engaged in business—for 
instance, in industry, farming, or other 
types of employment—look forward to 
constant improvement in their income. 
They have a right to look forward to it. 
I may say that prospect or promise is 
held out to them, and is realized if they 
do their jobs well. However, that is not 
true in the case of teachers. After ap- 
proximately 12 or 14 years of teaching, 
they reach their maximum income. No 
matter how long thereafter they con- 
tinue to pursue their profession of teach- 
ing, their income is not increased; by 
that time the teacher has come to the 
end of his financial blind alley. 

A recent survey revealed that two- 
thirds of New York City’s 10,000 high- 
schoo] teachers find it necessary to hold 
part-time jobs outside of school. More 
than half of these reported that at least 
one other member of their family must 
work, to make ends meet. Fifty-eight 
percent reported that they had been un- 
able to avoid going into debt during the 
past few years, and others said that in- 
debtedness for them had been avoided 
only by exhausting their savings, 

Besides the poor pay, there is another 
important reason why ambitious young 
teachers are leaving the classrooms. 

With the first taste of the lowest-paid 
job in the United States, a young teacher 
begins to take stock of future opportuni- 
ties to better his condition. What does 
he see ahead? An inadequate and anti- 
quated salary schedule that—try as he 
may—will permit him only the most 
meager yearly increases, increases out of 
all proportion to the rewards in other 
pursuits and to the contribution he has 
made. 

And how long may he look forward 
to increased earnings? Well, for only 
about 12 or 14 years, which will bring 
him to his prime. Then he will have 
reached the top of the average teacher 
pay scale. Beyond that point he cannot 
g0, no matter how deserving he may be. 
He has come to the end of his financial 
blind alley. 

Deploring the tragedy of this financial 
trap, Mr. Paul Woodring, professor of 
psychology at Western Washington Col- 
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lege of Education, recently had this to 
say: 

The simple fact is that most teachers are 
pretty normal human beings who are living 
in the same economic environment as busi- 
nessmen, tradesmen, and laborers. They 
have the same desire for new automobiles 
and flyrods as does the man next door. Their 
wives have the same interest in pretty 
clothes, attractive homes, labor-saving 
gadgets as do the wives of the plumbers or 
the grocers. Their daughters demand the 
same cashmere sweaters, their sons the same 
bicycles and baseball gloves as do the busi- 
nessman’s children. 

Under the circumstances, the teacher who 
can renounce worldly goods is a pretty odd 
character, for all of these things cost money, 
the same kind of money which is so useful 
to the businessman. As a result of all these 
pressures, teachers, particularly the more 
able teachers, are leaving the classrooms in 
droves, 


Mr. President, the only way that we 
shall be able to meet the unprecedented 
demand for teachers and the cry for 
competency in the classroom is to halt 
the alarming drift away from the teach- 
ing profession, and to train more teach- 
ers. This means that we shall have to 
stop regarding teaching as a second-class 
or, should we say, a last-class profession, 
and must pay our teachers adequately, 
The laborer not only is worthy of his 
hire, but if we are to obtain the benefit of 
the services of the laborer, he must be 
paid a salary which at least in some de- 
gree will be comparable to value of the 
job he does. 


SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS SEVERE 


Now, let us look at the facts on the 
shortage of school buildings. Today the 
need for schoolhouse construction is 
without precedent in the history of the 
Nation. In the 10-year period from 1920 
to 1930, the enrollment in public and 
nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools increased by slightly more than 
5 million, or 5,028,182. In the decade 
from 1948 to 1958, the increase will be 
doubled that amount, or 10,152,000. The 
tide of war-born babies is engulfing the 
lower grades, and it will move right on 
up through the elementary and high 
schools. Classrooms must be provided 
for these children, and they must be pro- 
vided now—not next year, not in 10 years 
or not in 20 years. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On Saturday, I had 
the privilege of being in a rural county in 
Tennessee. I found there a tremendous 
interest in the Hill amendment, not 
only because the people are interested 
in having teachers receive larger sal- 
aries, but because in that community the 
people are confronted with the necessity 
of building school buildings to the value 
of $700,000. Those buildings are needed 
at once. Several persons called to ask 
me about the prospect of obtaining from 
submerged oil funds which could be used 
to help them construct those school 
buildings. 

I desired to ask the Senator whether 
he did not find that throughout the 
United States counties were in a similar 
plight, and that that was the explana- 
tion of the fact that not only the school 
teachers, but also the county officials, 
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and even the taxpayers themselves, were 
interested in the adoption of the Hill 
amendment to the Anderson substitute. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I have 
sought to make clear, this is not an 
isolated situation. It is not a situation 
peculiar to any one county, peculiar to 
any one State, or peculiar to any one sec- 
tion of the United States. The tragic, 
deplorable situation of which I speak 
exists throughout the United States. It 
represents a crisis which faces our pub- 
lic school system, as well as the State 
universities in the 48 States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
know of any other measure that is be- 
fore the Congress which has any pos- 
sibility of immediately affording assist- 
ance not only to teachers, but also to 
the school-building program, other than 
the Hill amendment to the Anderson 
substitute? 

Mr. HILL. If there is any other such 
legislative proposal, I certainly do not 
know of it. Were there such, I think 
the Senator from Tennessee and also the 
Senator from Alabama would be aware 
of it. 

Mr. President, if we had only the pop- 
ulation increase to face, the situation 
would be serious enough; but it is doubly 
difficult to find room for these new mil- 
lions of children because for 20 years 
there was a marked decline in school 
construction. During the 1930 decade, 
schoolhouse construction lagged far be- 
hind the needs, largely due to a shortage 
of local funds during the depression 
years. Even a considerable amount of 
Federal assistance through public-works 
programs was not enough to keep pace 
with the need. During the 1940 decade, 
the backlog of need continued to grow 
as the school construction lagged fur- 
ther behind. Throughout the war years, 
shortages of labor and materials made it 
difficult to hold to even a normal program 
of maintenance. For this reason, de- 
preciation was accelerated. School con- 
struction remained at a low level until 
1948, and it was not until 1950 that the 
annual rate of expenditure for school 
construction reached the average for the 
1920’s. By 1950, it was estimated that 
the national backlog of need was more 
than 250,000 classrooms. 

The second progress report of the 
school-facilities survey which is now 
being made by the Office of Education 
estimates the total cost of the Nation’s 
school-plants needs as of September 
1952, to be $10.7 billion. With the in- 
creased enrollments now evident, and 
taking into consideration regular re- 
placements for obsolescence, it may be 
estimated that by 1958 a total of 600,000 
additional classrooms will be needed, 
and that the cost will be between eight- 
een and nineteen billion dollars, in 1951 
dollars. 

In far too many communities, class- 
rooms are so overcrowded as to make 
effective teaching almost impossible. 
School basements, apartment-house 
basements, empty stores, garages, 
churches, and even trailers are being 
utilized to take care of the overflow. In 
one community, children were found to 
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be attending class in a morgue. What a 
pleasant memory they will have of their 
alma mater. Even with the use of such 
facilities, many communities are having 
to resort to half-day and even third-day 
sessions to carry the load. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois for a question, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the classroom were 
located in a morgue, would not the sub- 
jects be somewhat dead? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think that 
is a very logical conclusion, suggested by 
the question of my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doue.as], 
a great educator himself. I may say 
that the reference to third-day sessions 
relates to a class which is in session for 
but one-third of a day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota, for a question only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator is familiar with the recent 
study made by the Federal Security 
Agency, authorized by title 1 of Public 
Law 815 of the 81st Congress, namely, 
the school-facilities survey? 

Mr. HILL. I am familiar with it, and 
I know that it is a very excellent survey. 
Certain of the facts I have been citing 
in my remarks are to be found in that 
particular survey, I may say. I repeat, 
it is a very excellent survey. I commend 
it to the reading of all Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that, during the second session of 
the 8ist Congress, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare held extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject matter of school facilities through- 
out the United States, their shortage 
and also their inadequacy? 

Mr. HILL. I recall it well. I had in- 
tended to cite certain figures from those 
hearings. 

Many States have been fighting hard 
to overcome the shortage of school build- 
ings. For example, the New York Times 
survey reveals that in the last 4 years 
North Carolina has spent $181 million on 
school buildings. Some 6,500 new class- 
rooms and hundreds of auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, libraries, and other facili- 
ties have been constructed. In spite of 
this effort, the State needs 7,400 new 
classrooms by next September. Last 
year 43,000 North Carolina pupils went 
to school in hallways, basements, audi- 
toriums, and other makeshift quarters. 
Ten thousand were in churches, lodge 
halls, and rented quarters. Another 
11,000 were in barracks, and 9,000 were 
on split shifts. 

Many States face similar situations, 
In Minnesota, nearly 100,000 pupils have 
attended school in buildings which 
should be abandoned, and in school- 
owned barracks and similar structures 
not designed for school use. 

Nationwide there is a shortage of 325,- 
000 classrooms and auxiliary facilities. 

These words by Dr. Walter Maxwell, 
executive secretary of the Arizona Edu- 
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cation Association, tell the story for 
community after community: 

Numerous times I have seen children lined 
up in front of a schoolhouse door, marching 
in to take their places in the school after 
the first shift marched out—just like the 
changing of shifts in factories. 


Over a million boys and girls are not 
getting a full school day. Imagine, if 
you will, what this does to the morale of 
the children, the parents, the teachers, 
and the community. Schooling lost is 
schooling gone forever, for a child is 
6 but once. Students are attending ses- 
sions which last but half a day, and, in 
some instances, but a third of a day. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to note 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] honors us by 
his presence. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas made one of the finest, ablest, and 
most revealing of speeches on the pend- 
ing measure, particularly with reference 
to the tragic situation facing our schools, 
when he recently spoke on the pending 
measure. It was a magnificent contri- 
bution, a challenging presentation of the 
situation which exists today in the 
schools of the United States. I certainly 
appreciated his very kind words. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Arkansas, for a question. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
Possibly realize how much I appreciate 
the kind words he has just spoken re- 
garding me? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Good 
Book tells us, “Out of the fullness of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh.” I assure 
the Senator from Arkansas that it was 
out of the fullness of my heart that I 
was moved and inspired to say what I 
did, having had the privilege of being 
on the floor to hear his magnificent ad- 
dress the other day. 

Furthermore, United States Office of 
Education surveys show that 1 out of 5 
schoolhouses now in use should be either 
abandoned or extensively remodeled. 
Many of them are fire hazards and fire 
traps—wholly unsafe for school use. 
Others are so obsolete in structure and 
design as to be completely unsuited for 
today’s educational needs. Still others 
are so lacking in sanitary conveniences 
as to constitute a health menace. They 
do not include the hit-or-miss contrap- 
tions now used as schools on an emer- 
gency basis. I referred earlier to those 
hit-and-miss contraptions — garages, 
trailers, and the morgue. 

Miss Selma Borchardt, vice president 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
called the plight of the Nation’s schools 
“shocking” and told the committee that: 

Forty-four percent of all elementary school 
buildings now in use, housing 27 percent of 
all elementary pupils, are held to be unfit 
and unsatisfactory for classroom use. 


Sanitary facilities are lacking for over 
a million school children. 

Adequate medical facilities are lacking 
in 85 percent of the schools. 

The Nation’s public elementary and 
secondary school population needs addi- 
tional floor space equal to a 1-story 
building 52 feet wide extending from 
New York City to San Francisco, Calif. 
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This amount of floor space equals the 
total residential housing space in a city 
the size of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The U. S. News & World Report, in an 
editorial entitled “School Jamming: 
Worst Ever,” sums up for us the follow- 
ing effects upon our children of the severe 
classroom and teacher shortages: 

Makeshift classrooms—in store buildings 
and other unsatisfactory structures—for 1.8 
million pupils. 

Short days—so that two or three classes 
may use the same room—for more than 1 
million. 

Fire danger to 6.4 million in buildings that 
do not meet minimum standards of safety 
against fire. 

“Little red schoolhouse” training for 1.9 
million in one-room, one-teacher schools. 

Overcrowding for 14 million who find 30 or 
more classmates in their classrooms. Among 
them are 800,000 in rooms with 50 or more. 


The Educational Policies Commission, 
representing the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Council on 
Education, sees these additional effects: 

Overcrowded schools, with their part-time 
classes, overworked teachers, mass instruc- 
tion, and watered-down programs produce 
effects which are not always immediately ob- 
servable, but are nonetheless serious. Pupils 
do not learn the things they should, and they 
Master less well the things they do learn. 

Relations between home and school are 
weakened, and the well-balanced develop- 
ment of children is prevented. Ingenious 
administrative arrangements to utilize every 
building to the limit are helpful, but they 
are no substitute for the careful ministra- 
tions of a teacher who has time to teach each 
child well. Fitness for freedom is not mass- 
produced, 


Mr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
has called the conditions in our schools 
a public school scandal. Addressing a 
conference on that subject, he said, “It is 
a scandal born of public neglect, public 
confusion and public fear.” Then Mr. 
Stinnett named these seven neglects 
around which it centers: 

Too few schoolrooms to house children 
decently; too few teachers, many overworked, 
Overloaded teachers in overflowing class- 
rooms; unsafe, unsanitary, obsolete class- 
rooms, inadequately prepared teachers; too 
few recruits for teaching; too little money 
to fulfill basic requirements. 


We cannot forget that educational 
benefits once lost can never be reclaimed. 
When a child loses a day or a week or a 
year of his schooling, he has lost it for- 
ever. If our schools are forced to con- 
tinue to resort to such expediences as 
one-half and one-third day sessions, if 
we continue to send many of our children 
to be taught by ill-prepared and incom- 
petent teachers, the damage can never be 
repaired. 


NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


We are also facing a critical situation 
in the field of higher education. Con- 
trary to the trend in the elementary and 
high school—our colleges and universi- 
ties have suffered a sharp drop in en- 
roliment. Besides the draft and the 
completion of the GI training of World 
War II veterans, there is a third reason. 
Our birth rate in the depression years 
was, as is always true in depressions, 
quite low. The depression babies are 
now entering the colleges. Today, we 
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have a situation in our colleges and uni- 
versities that is just the opposite of what 
it will be a few years from now when 
the tremendous crop of war and post-war 
babies are ready for their training as 
our doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
chemists and as leaders in other profes- 
sions and in business. When that period 
arrives, we must have colleges ready to 
receive them. It is our duty to keep alive 
and in good condition our facilities for 
college training. 

Almost all our 1,900 institutions of 
higher learning are in financial trouble, 
whether they are State institutions, land- 
grant colleges, the large private universi- 
ties or the small college. The New York 
Times survey shows that 1 out of every 3 
of our liberal arts colleges is operating 
in the red. The colleges that are hardest 
hit are the small colleges with enroll- 
ments under 500. They may be small 
colleges for women or city colleges with- 
out a campus. These are the kind that 
too often do not have the endowment of 
a large private college and, of course, do 
not have the tax support of the State 
institutions. But if you will look through 
Who’s Who in America and pick at ran- 
dom the names of the men and women 
whom you regard as important on the 
national scene you will be surprised at 
how many received their educations in 
these small colleges. I invite you to Jook 
at the Congressional Directory and see 
how many of our colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress received their educa- 
tion in such institutions. 

Income from gifts and endowments 
is off sharply, as is student enrollment. 
Faculties have been reduced in many in- 
stitutions. Some of them have begun to 
lower academic standards to keep their 
campuses open. Tuition rates have risen 
to new peaks. 

The financial difficulties of higher edu- 
cation have heen caused by 5 pressures 
according to a 3-year study by the Com- 
mission on Higher Education, whose 
work was carried on under grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation. These five pres- 
sures are: 

First. Inflation, which in little over 
one decade has reduced the purchasing 
power of the educational dollar by al- 
most one-half. 

Second. The expansion of educational 
services demanded by the increasing 
complexity of our knowledge, by the 
need for more research, by improvement 
in instructional methods, and by ex- 
panded personnel and advisory services. 

Third. Fluctuation of student enroll- 
ment which was reduced by the Second 
World War, greatly enlarged by the flood 
of veterans, reduced as this flood re- 
ceded, and then again threatened by the 
manpower requirements of the Armed 
Forces. 

Fourth. Needs for enlarged and mod- 
ernized capital plant. 

Fifth. Uncertain sources of income 
from gifts, endowments and government 
with which to meet all these complicated 
situations. 

I spoke earlier about New York State. 
I do not desire to pick on New York 
State. I have a tremendous regard for 
the State of New York. Nearly everyone 
looks upon it as a wealthy State, and 
it is, relatively speaking, 
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Dr. Louis A. Wilson, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, declares 
that the colleges and universities in the 
Empire State, in common with those in 
the rest of the country, have critical fi- 
nancial problems, with inflation throw- 
ing out of balance the economic basis 
upon which they have operated. He de- 
clares, further, a substantial number of 
our institutions are facing the most se- 
vere crisis of their entire history. 

Dean Rusk, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, told 900 college fac- 
ulty leaders and administrators meeting 
in Chicago last month that the Nation's 
colleges and universities need between 
three and four hundred million dollars 
& year of new money not now available 
and stressed that endowments and 
foundations could not supply that kind 
of money. 

Tuition rates have gone so high that 
the board of trustees of New York State 
University last month called for a down- 
ward revision in tuition and other fees 
at the State institutions to prevent forc- 
ing Many young men and women out of 
school. 

In citing the need for an equitable 
tuition and fee policy, the trustees had 
this to say: 

Behind State University of New York 
is a conviction that there must be broad 
opportunities for higher education. 

The opportunities should be available to 
every young man and woman capable of 
benefiting from a high order of intellectual 
and technical disciplines. One of State Uni- 
versity’s duties is to open doors for able 
young people who, in the absence of such 
a public university, could not take advantage 
of opportunities of higher learning. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks an article from the 
New York Times of April 5, 1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


MEDICAL SCHOOL NEEDS—GREATER COMMUNITY 
ROLE CALLS FOR MORE OPERATING FUNDS 


American medical schools need an average 
of $250,000 more each year in order to do a 
first-rate job, according to Dr. Ward Darley, 
president of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and dean of the department 
of medicine at the University of Colorado, 

The chief cause of the financial crisis, 
writes Dr. Darley in the Journal of Medical 
Education, is the 500-percent increase in 
operating costs of the medical schools over 
the past 30 years. 

Aside from the increased costs of educating 
medical students, the medical schools are 
also called upon to help in the instruction 
of many kinds of health personnel other than 
future doctors, furnish medical services to 
the community, and support extensive re- 
search activities in order to keep pace with 
the constantly advancing field of medical 
science. 

ENDOWMENT INTEREST DECREASE 

Our changing economy also has a part in 
contributing to the difficulties of the schools, 
observes Dr. Darley. Although in 1941 35 
percent of the schools’ income came from 
endowment interest, this percentage dropped 
to 20 percent in 1948 despite a 21-percent 
increase in endowment capital. 

While not recommending any single course 
of action, Dr. Darley summarizes the various 
ways in which medical schools can brighten 
their financial picture. These include sell- 
ing medical and hospital services, increasing 
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community support for operation of teach- 
ing hospitals and clinics, recovering the ac- 
tual costs involved in research programs, 
receiving larger city and State appropria- 
tions, soliciting more and larger gifts, in- 
creasing tuition, and accepting Federal 
subsidy. 


Mr. HILL. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent—a 500-percent increase in operat- 
ing costs of medical schools over the 
past 30 years. That means, if I under- 
stand arithmetic, that where it used to 
cost $1 for a certain item, it now costs $5. 

The tuition rates have gone so high 
that the board of trustees last month 
called for a downward revision to pre- 
vent forcing many young men and young 
women out of school who are now at- 
tending school. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an article from 
the New York Times of April 5, 1953, re- 
ferring to the high cost of learning not 
only in New York, but in many other 
State colleges, as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AROUND THE NaTIon’s CAMPUSES—HIGH COST 
or LEARNING 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., will 
increase its tuition, room, and board by $100, 
beginning with the 1953-54 academic year. 
Yearly tuition will be $650. Scholarships 
will be adjusted to cover the new fee. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., will raise 
its charges for tuition, room, and board from 
$1,650 to $1,750. Most of the additional rev- 
enue is to be used for higher faculty and 
staff salaries and for increased scholarship 
aid. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., will in- 
crease its tuition from $600 to $800 for the 
academic year, beginning next fall. Finan- 
cial aid to students will be adjusted to help 
able students of limited means to meet the 
increase, 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., will 
increase undergraduate tuition from $600 to 
$800. Thereafter the total charge, including 
room, board, tuition, and health fees will be 
$1,867 for students occupying single rooms 
in dormitories. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it nota fact that 
aside from the great increase in costs, 
there is simply no place for students who 
want to study? In my own State there 
are about 10 persons who wish to go to 
medical school but who cannot enter 
regardless of the cost. Is not that a 
fact? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. I 
think the Senator finds himself in the 
same situation as I find myself in con- 
nection with the State of Alabama. Day 
after day I receive a letter from some 
constituent asking me to help him get 
his boy into a medical school. There is 
a serious shortage of physicians in the 
United States, and, although many fine, 
able, splendid, ambitious young men 
want to become physicians, there is no 
school for them to attend, no place for 
them to enter in order to prepare them- 
selves for the practice of medicine. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
also appreciate the fact that although 
the shortage of medical facilities is very 
great, the real shortage is in basic scien- 
tists? 

Mr. HILL. I so understand, and I 
shall speak about that at a later time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee re- 
ceived testimony only last Friday to the 
effect that in number for the first time 
Russian-trained scientists have sur- 
passed those who are under training in 
this country. 

Mr. HILL. I intended to give those 
very figures to the Senate. 

Mr. President, we all know Mr. Roger 
Babson. I think he is well esteemed in 
all circles, whether they be conservative, 
safe, sane, or otherwise. He recently is- 
sued a most interesting paper with ref- 
erence to the financial stress of our col- 
leges, in which he had this to say: 

To help relieve their financial stress, col- 
leges have raised tuition costs, increased class 
size, trimmed faculties and raised board and 
room rent, The result: The old larger col- 
leges now cost parents $2,000 per year. Add 
to this clothing, transportation and amuse- 
ment and Dad is lucky if he gets out of it for 
$2,500 per year. 

How many fathers can afford $2,500 per 
year for 4 years when the top 27 percent of 
our population holds 93 percent of our total 
net savings. This leaves the bottom 80 per- 
cent with but 7 percent of our national sav- 
ings. Add to this the fact that the average 
annual earnings for full-time employees in 
the United States are around $3,250 and you 
begin to think that the old colleges and 
universities may be pricing themselves out 
of the market, 

Should present trends continue, I am 
afraid that Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
other famous institutions will be for only 
the privileged few who can afford their edu- 
cation, rather than for those who most de- 
serve it. Democracy needs the best char- 
acter and brains of its citizenry, irrespective 
of their families’ wealth. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. I want to move on, 
but I shall be delighted to yield to my 
friend from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree that small average earnings 
have contributed to the amount of illit- 
eracy in this country, and that there is 
no opportunity for those who wish to 
attend schools? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
There is no opportunity for boys and 
girls to get the education which they 
seek. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They do not have 
the money. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Completely aside from the question of 
the necessity for preparing our young 
men and women to be good citizens and 
to earn a livelihood, we are here posed 
with the question of providing for the 
future military security of our Nation, 
and the crisis in our educational system 
is already imperiling that security. 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


No Member of the Senate is unaware 
of the enormous rate of rejection of men 
under selective service for educational 
deficiencies during World War IIL 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand men 
were found unfit to serve because of illit- 
eracy or educational deficiency, That is 
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the equivalent of 40 divisions. The fig- 
ure becomes all the more startling when 
we consider that it is equal to almost 
half the total strength of the Army at 
the peak of mobilization and is more than 
all the men who fought in combat divi- 
sions in the entire Pacific area. 

But that was not the only price we 
were to pay for the neglect of our youth. 
As the pace of mobilization quickened, 
we soon hit the bottom of our educated 
manpower barrel. It is significant to 
note that, despite the great emphasis 
which we as a Nation have always placed 
on public education, there were at the 
outbreak of World War II still 1144 mil- 
lion young men of draft age totally illit- 
erate or barely able to read and write. 

We were forced to take into the armed 
services some 435,000 illiterates, and at 
huge cost in money and previous time to 
undertake— 

First. To teach the men to read at 
least at a fourth-grade level so that they 
would be able to comprehend bulletins, 
written orders and directives, and basic 
Army publications. 

Second. To give the men sufficient lan- 
guage skill so that they would be able to 
use and understand the everyday oral 
and written language necessary for get- 
ting along with officers and men. 

Third. To teach the men to do num- 
ber work at a fourth-grade level, so that 
they could understand their pay ac- 
counts and laundry bills, conduct their 
business in the PX, and perform in other 
situations requiring arithmetic skill. 

These handicaps that resulted from 
the induction of these illiterates and 
poorly educated is summed up for us 
in the following revealing remarks of ban 
Navy’s Director of Training: 

1. It took approximately four times as S 
to train an illiterate to perform an average 
Bew job as it did to train one who could 
read. 

2. A training program which did not de- 
pend on the use of printed matter would 
have been both difficult and expensive. Ex- 
perience showed that it was simpler and 
more economical to teach men to read than 
to devise other training materials. 

3. The establishment of a smooth admin- 
istrative routine was greatly complicated by 
the presence of nonreaders. A system for the 
rapid handling of records was a virtual im- 
possibility where men could not fill out in- 
formation blanks, pay receipts, beneficiary 
forms, etc. 

4. Sufficient education to read safety pre- 
cautions was essential for men working with 
machinery, high explosives, and heavy car- 
goes. Serious accidents were traced directly 
to the inability of men to read warnings and 
study safety instructions. 

5. A serious social barrier was found to 
exist between literate and illiterate per- 
sonnel, 

6. The administrative dualism entailed by 
grouping literates and illiterates together 
caused much confusion. Literates tended to 
resent the long oral directions which were 
given for the sake of the illiterates in their 
number. 

7. A large number of minor disciplinary 
problems were direct outgrowths of misun- 
derstandings caused by the inability to read 
station orders, watch bills, leave and liberty 
regulations, and safety precautions. 

8. The inability to read and write letters 
constituted a serious morale problem and a 
consequent obstacle to satisfactory adjust- 
ments to naval life. 


Thousands of the illiterate and poorly 
educated inductees were so deficient and 
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such slow learners that they could not 
absorb the concentrated doses of first-, 
second-, third,- and fourth-grade fun- 
damentals offered in the special-training 
classes, and had finally to be discharged. 

Gentlemen, this is a partial picture of 
the sad situation in which we found our- 
selves military manpowerwise under full 
mobilization. 

Even under the present partial mo- 
bilization, educational deficiency has 
caused more rejections than all other 
disqualifying factors combined. In the 
first year following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea, we saw over 300,000 men 
rejected for illiteracy and educational 
deficiency. And since that time the 
number has climbed much higher. 

I do not know whether the Senators 
from Kentucky saw a recent article in 
the New York Times reporting that 1 out 
of every 3 of their fellow Kentuckians 
called up for military service has been 
turned down for illiteracy. And, inci- 
dentally, Miss Ethel Dupont, president 
of the Kentucky Federation of Teachers, 
that strongly supports the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment, advises me that in the 
year 1953—-midway of the 20th century— 
Kentucky still has 3,400 one-room 
schoolhouses. 

The cold fact is that all the people in 
the United States are but 6 percent of 
the world population, and we cannot af- 
ford to neglect the education of a single 
person who is capable of receiving an 
education. 

We need to increase our pool of trained 
manpower to the absolute maximum de- 
gree. By that, I do not mean just the 
provisions of enough education to enable 
a man to bear arms if need be. But to 
provide an opportunity for every Ameri- 
can boy and girl to develop to the fullest 
extent of his or her capabilities. 

EDUCATION AND MOBILIZATION 


The plain fact is that we need more 
specialists of every kind—more scientists, 
more chemists, more physicists, more 
doctors, more professional and business 
leaders, more agriculturists, and more 
engineers and skilled workers. The 
shortage of engineers and scientists is a 
source of growing anxiety for defense- 
mobilization officials. 

Defense officials have declared that to 
bring the United States to maximum 
military strength, there must be a tre- 
mendous acceleration in the training of 
scientists and engineers. They point out 
that a speedup in research and industrial 
technology is an integral part of the de- 
fense program and that, therefore, sci- 
entific development which normally 
would have been spread over a decade 
has had to be telescoped into less than 
half that time. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization 
reports that— 

Acute shortages are continuing among 
highly skilled professional, scientific, and 
technical workers needed in defense and es- 
sential civilian industries. Under full mo- 
Dilization, the lack of such workers would 
be critical. There are now 61 occupations 
on the critical list for which demand is 
greater than supply. The numbers now en- 
rolled in college courses or taking other 


types of training are not sufficient to meet 
future needs. 


The editors of Steelways, official organ 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
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put their finger on the secret of Amer- 
ica’s industrial genius when in the cur- 
rent issue they declared: 

One significant distinction between Amer- 
ica and much of the rest of the world is our 
ever-increasing reliance on skilled manpower. 

Tremendously outnumbered as we are to- 
day by potential aggressors, we must continue 
to rely more and more on the quality rather 
than the quantity of our work force. We 
need highly skilled men in our industrial 
plants. 


Writing on the critical manpower 
shortage, in the same issue of the maga- 
zine, Maj. George Fielding Eliot declared: 

Manpower is our country’s most valuable 
asset—and one that until recently we have 
taken for granted. 

Our new military needs have complicated 
our manpower situation in two ways: direct- 
ly, in terms of men for the service; and in- 
directly, in terms of workers to supply food, 
equipment, and arms for the fighting men. 

Secondary manpower demands, too, are 
growing. The need for workers in transpor- 
tation, communications, administration, 


sales, public relations, and finance is steadily 
increasing. 


Interpreting for us the meaning of 
these shortages in terms of what the 
Nation must do about it, Major Eliot 
declared: 


It means more education. We need more 
scientists. We need more engineers to trans- 
late their discoveries into processes and ma- 
chines. We need more trained technicians 
to carry out the processes; trained operators 
to control the machines; trained foremen and 
supervisors to keep operations moving effi- 
ciently, and trained administrators to inte- 
grate the various parts of the business or 
oo and key it in with the economy as a 
whole. 


The Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion of the Engineers Joint Council 
warned last month that industrial pro- 
duction and expansion, which the council 
said had been hampered for the past 2 
years by a serious shortage of engineers 
and scientists, will continue to be held 
back this year from attaining full out- 
put of civilian and defense materials 
because of a serious shortages of engi- 
neers and scientists. 

Voicing the same concern over the 
shortage of engineers, Mr. Maynard M. 
Boring, personnel manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and a member of 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education, recently told an Armed Forces 
conference that, if the shortage in in- 
dustry continues, defense contracts 
might have to be extended or canceled 
entirely. 

He said that a survey group in study- 
ing demands had questioned 357 indus- 
trial companies and Government agen- 
cies and found that the country was 
short about 40,000 engineers. To under- 
stand this matter, to have it come right 
home to us, think of this: We remember 
that the bomber which was used for most 
of the bombing in World War II was the 
B-17. To manufacture that bomber re- 
quired 350,000 engineering man-hours. 
Of course, every Senator knows that to- 
day we have a better bomber than even 
the B-36, but the B-36 requires not 
350,000 enginering man-hours, but 10 
times as many engineering man-hours— 
3,500,000. 

Based on a comprehensive survey of 
the Nation’s scientific and professional 
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manpower resources, the National Man- 
power Council reports that— 

One of our most dangerous shortages may 
come to be a shortage of brains at the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge. 


The Council found that only 1 in 4 
Americans of college age have any col- 
lege education, ranging from 1 in 10 for 
South Carolina to 1 in 2 for Utah. The 
principal reasons for the low utilization 
of college training were found to be poor 
high schools and a lack of finances. 

I see sitting before me the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, CLEMENTS]. I wish I had the time 
to discourse with him a little upon how 
times have changed since Daniel Boone 
took his rifle in his hands, and with cap 
on his head, went forth into the area 
now comprised in the State of Kentucky 
and also into sections of the Northwest, 
How everything has changed since then. 

The same deep concern over our waste 
of manpower was expressed to the com- 
mittee by Dr. John K. Norton, head of 
the department of educational admin- 
istration, Columbia University, and 
former Chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission when President 
Eisenhower and Dr. Conant, of Harvard, 
were members of the Commission. Dr, 
Norton declared that— 

We have about a 50 percent educational 
system in the products it turns out and in 
the support it receives today. 


He continued: 

More than half of the children who enter 
at the first grade fail to finish high school, 
Perhaps even more important in terms of its 
effects upon our preparedness is the fact that 
only half of our top talent, those who get 
high marks in high school, who pass intelli- 
gence tests, who it is generally agreed could 
do college work and do it well, actually do 
50. 


We are wasting one-half of our top talent 
in terms of giving them substantial profes- 
sional, technical or vocational training. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama by his 
amendment to get, from the off-shore oil 
and gas, funds which could be used as 
scholarships for poor and able students, 
so that they might attend institutions 
of higher learning? 

Mr. HILL. That would certainly be 
one educational deficit that might well 
and properly be taken care of under the 
amendment, namely, by devoting to edu- 
cational purposes the funds received 
from oil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the sys- 
tem of making available to deserving and 
able students scholarships which could 
be used in any qualified institution meet 
one of the present difficulties regarding 
public and private education? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. We havea fine 
example before us. We have the ex- 
perience gained under the GI bill of 
rights. The objective the Senator has 
mentioned was accomplished under the 
GI bill of rights, passeu by Congress. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not the purpose 
of the Hill amendment to make available 
to all 48 States of the Union, to 159 mil- 
lion people in the United States, upon 
a per capita basis, the revenues which 

would come from the valuable mineral 
resources, so that Mississippi, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Alabama, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts would be 
placed exactly on the same basis as any 
of the other States of the Union? 

Mr. HILL. It is certainly the purpose 
of the authors of this amendment that 
every one of the 48 States shall benefit 
under the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has the Senator from 
Alabama made an estimate of how much 
it would cost to provide, even in rich 
States like New York, as well as in poor 
States, for the construction of a suffi- 
cient number of schools to enable all 
children who are eligible to go to lower 
and higher schools; to enable all boys 
and girls who wish to go to medical 
schools, to go to medical schools; to en- 
able all young men and women who are 
eligible mentally for advanced scientific 
work, to go to advanced scientific schools; 
and to provide for all the programs which 
all of us consider desirable? Has the 
Senator ever made an estimate of the 
cost to provide all those facilities which 
are considered desirable? 

Mr. HILL. No; I have not made such 
an estimation, but I have what I believe 
to be reliable figures on the subject from 
reliable sources, such as the National 
Education - Association, the New York 
Times, and other such agencies. The 
figures run into billions of dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would not the Sen- 
ator say that, considering the difficulty 
we are now having in balancing the 
budget, unless we get an extraordinary 
fund such as would be derived from these 
resources, it is doubtful whether these 
things, which are highly desirable, could 
be accomplished. In fact, we should be 
somewhat ashamed if they could not be 
done. Without such a fund as this, 
would it not be doubtful whether they 
could be done within a reasonable time? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator has 
placed his finger on one of the most im- 
portant matters facing the Senate today. 
Unless we take steps by this amendment 
to make funds available, we shall prob- 
ably find that nothing adequate will be 
done. 

While we are being reminded of our 
failure to capitalize half the talent of 
our youth, our intelligence sources tell us 
that Russia and her satellites have been 
since the end of the war—I remind Sen- 
ators that that was 8 years ago—work- 
ing feverishly to train large numbers of 
scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
skilled workers, instructed by highly 
trained teachers taken out of East Ger- 
many since the war’s end. 

The masters of the Kremlin know all 
too well that their chances in their cold 
war, or an all-out hot war, or in the long- 
range struggle for world markets, depend 
upon maximum efficiency in production, 
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The lessons of history are as clear to 
them as to us—or they should be clear 
to us—that intellectual and scientific 
competence, not sheer numbers of people 
or vast natural resources, is the key to 
supremacy. 

We see many areas around the world 
where whole populations live in poverty, 
admidst tremendous wealth in natural 
resources. We see other nations that 
have used their limited natural resources 
to produce high-level economies, through 
education and scientific and technical 
development of their people. 

Russia is not blind to what we have 
done here in this country. She is not 
blind to the fact that in the past we have 
put education and vast natural resources 
together to produce the highest stand- 
ard of living in all the world. 

What we have done for education 
throughout the life of our country has 
been a very great thing indeed. No one 
disputes that. We are all proud of it. 
But are we content to rest on our laurels? 
Have we begun to falter? The facts 
show that we have. We all know it, or 
should know it, but apparently are afraid 
to admit it, even to ourselves. 

Whether Russia knows it or not, her 
propaganda mills cover the earth with 
streams of propaganda telling of across- 
the-board educational advancement and 
educational opportunities in her own 
country, and the lack of them in non- 
Communist nations, including our own. 

Let me read from one of Russia’s prop- 
aganda pieces—the U. S. S. R. Infor- 
mation Bulletin, published right here in 
the United States: 

Workers in plants and factories in the 
Soviet Union are given every opportunity to 
advance themselves to better jobs and higher 
skills through plant institutes, night schools, 
or correspondence courses. 

The institute gives employee-students the 
equivalent of a complete technical-college 
education. The capitalist countries, whose 
governments, while expending huge sums on 
the preparation of new wars, at the same 
time allocate miserly sums for public edu- 
cation. 


Doubtless the extent of the Red edu- 
cational effort is subject to the usual dis- 
counting, but Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
Director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, has warned the House Appro- 
priations Committee that Russia is out- 
stripping us in the training of scientists 
and engineers. Dr. Waterman told the 
committee that— 

In the year 1955 the estimate is that 50,000 
engineering graduates will be produced in 
the Soviet Union, compared to some 17,000 
in the United States. A similar situation 
exists in the United States with respect to 
the production of trained scientists of all 
types. 

Dr. Waterman told the committee 
that— 

Our output of young scientists and engl- 
neers is now dropping to nearly one-third of 
the output in 1950, at a time when our re- 
search and development effort has approxi- 
mately trebled. 


The appalling waste of our human 
resources because of poor education or 
none at all is graphically pictured in a 
current progress report of Columbia 
University’s great research project 
known as The Conservation of Human 
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Resources. Motivated by his wartime 
experience with manpower wastage in 
World War II, President Eisenhower 
initiated the project shortly after he be- 
came president of Columbia University. 

The current report is based on an ex- 
haustive study of the poorly educated in 
military and civilian life. 

Let me read from the report: 

From the viewpoint of public policy, one 
general conclusion is unmistakable. If the 
United States wants to strengthen its mili- 
tary arm, if it desires to contribute to the 
heightened productivity of the economy, if 
it wants to buttress the foundations of 
American democracy, then it is incumbent 
upon the country to work for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy among the population. Its 
major attack must be directed toward the 
source which means the strengthening of 
elementary education, particularly in the 
poorer States. 


The report then makes this observa- 
tion: 

There runs throughout our history evi- 
dence of the conviction that a man should 
have access to education so that he could 
develop his potentialities to the full. We did 
much to establish and expand an educational 
system from kindergarten to professional 
training, supported by public funds and 
available to all. But we saw no special ur- 
gency to train our human resources poten- 
tial as quickly and as completely as possible. 
With enough people available most of the 
time to meet most of the needs of agricul- 
ture and industry, the rate of progress in 
expanding our educational and training fa- 
cilities appeared unimportant. 


The report concludes with this sericus 
challenge to the Nation: 

Only recently have we seen the problem 
for what it is. In the struggle in which the 
United States and the other free nations are 
currently engaged to maintain their way of 
life, our strength lies in the quality of our 
human resources—in the competence, imag- 
ination and dedication of the population— 
not in sheer numbers. We can no longer 
ignore the wastage of our human resources 
which results either from our failure to de- 
velop all latent potentials to the full or our 
failure to utilize them fully after they have 
been developed. For the welfare and security 
of the United States, in fact of the free 
world, have come to depend upon granting 
every individual citizen the opportunity for 
the full development and utilization of his 
human potentialities. 


Despite the record amount spent for 
schools this year, in terms of 1952 dol- 
lars, the percentage of national income 
that goes for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is considerably lower than 
it was 20 years ago. 

Although the mounting expense of 
running the public school system is criti- 
cized in some quarters, education does 
not get so much of the national income 
as do some of the luxury items. 

It is interesting to note that in 1951 
we spent $6%4 billion for public schools. 
In the same year of 1951 we spent $38 
billion for alcoholic beverages; almost 
$5 billion for tobacco, $11 billion for 
amusements and recreation—almost four 
times as much for luxuries as we did 
for education. 

Can we honestly say our pride in edu- 
cation, our respect for the teaching pro- 
fession, our concern for our children, our 
zeal to preserve our freedom are all we 
claim? 
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VIII, THE HISTORIC PRECEDENT FOR THE OIL-FOR- 
EDUCATION AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, I now turn to a dis- 
cussion of our oil-for-education amend- 
ment and the historic precedent which 
it follows. While it, like other legisla- 
tion, is not a panacea, it will go far 
toward curing the financial crisis in to- 
day’s education without placing a fur- 
ther burden on the back of the taxpayer. 
T should like to answer some of the ques- 
tions on the purpose of this amendment 
which have been raised by other Senators 
and by educators, parents, teachers, and 
citizens in every State in the Union. 

I want to emphasize that the oil-for- 
education amendment proposes no new 
departure into uncharted seas. It is 
simply a continuation of one of our old- 
est and wisest national policies—the use 
of public lands and the revenues there- 
from for educational purposes, for the 
benefit of the whole Nation. 

From earliest beginnings in colonial 
times, many of the Colonies earmarked 
public lands for the establishment and 
support of schools. The earliest case 
was in Virginia in 1618. Colleges started 
with the aid of land grants in the various 
Colonies include Harvard in Massachu- 
setts, William and Mary in Virginia, 
Yale in Connecticut, Princeton in New 
Jersey, and others in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

After the American Revolution, we 
were faced with a situation which was 
similar in some respects to the present 
demands of the three coastal States for 
the national property in the submerged 
lands lying beyond the low-tide mark. 
Individual States laid claim to the terri- 
tories west of the Appalachians. But 
Congress wisely withstood these claims 
of the few and, in 1780, passed a resolu- 
tion containing a pledge that these west- 
ern lands would be disposed of for the 
benefit of all the people. 

In 1785 and 1787, ordinances were 
passed by the Congress which specifically 
set aside every sixteenth section of the 
public lands west of the mountains for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
schools. In speaking of the ordinance of 
1787, Daniel Webster declared: 

I doubt whether one single law of any 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked and lasting 
character than the ordinance of 1787 * * * 
it set forth and declared it to be a high and 
binding duty of the Government to support 
schools and advance the means of education, 


In certain contracts for the sale of 
public lands in 1787 and 1788, the Con- 
gress again designated lands to be used 
for the establishment and support of 
schools and universities. 

In 1802, the Congress took action in 
continuation of the national policy of 
support for education initiated 17 years 
earlier. With the admission of Ohio to 
the Union in that year, the Congress set 
aside lands in townships for school sup- 
port. As other States formed from the 
public domain were admitted, the land 
grants for schools were continued. New 
States as well as old States received lands 
for the endowment of universities. Many 
of our great State universities like the 
University of Alabama, were started with 
the aid of such handsome grants of pub- 
lic lands. 
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It is interesting to note in that connec- 
tion that in those public lands lay rich 
coal and iron ore deposits. So those 
lands have turned out to be perhaps even 
more beneficial to the State university 
than the Federal Government realized at. 
the time the lands were being granted. 

In 1848 the land grants to new States 
for school purposes were increased to 
2 sections in each township, and in 1896 
the grants were increased to 4 sections 
in each township. 

Congress also made other grants of 
land, such as saline and swamp land, for 
various purposes, including education. 
States were permitted and, in some cases 
directed, to use for schools a part or all 
of the funds derived from these grants. 

All of these actions by Congress clearly 
reflected the declared policy that the 
public lands were a public trust to be 
used in the national interest. 

The schools that were established ben- 
efited not alone the States in which they 
were located but the whole Nation 
as well, 

Furthermore, the funds derived from 
the sale of public lands by the National 
Government went into the general funds 
of the Treasury and served the whole 
population. In the early days such rev- 
enues constituted a large part of the in- 
come of the National Government. In 
further support of the view that reve- 
nues from public lands were common 
treasure the Congress in 1837 distributed 
among all the States over $28 million of 
surplus funds in the Treasury. The sur- 
plus was largely derived from land sales. 
The States utilized a considerable por- 
tion of the money for schools. 

In 1841 the Congress passed an inter- 
nal improvement act and provided for 
the distribution of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands among the several 
States and Territories. Here again por- 
tions of the money were used for schools, 

THE MORRILL ACT AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


In 1862 Congress passed the historic 
Morrill Land Grant College Act, signed 
into law by President Abraham Lincoln, 
granting to each State 30,000 acres of 
land or land scrip for each Senator or 
Representative in Congress to which the 
State was entitled for the establishment 
and maintenance of colleges for the ben- 
efit of agricultural and mechanic arts. 
Every State in the Union has shared in 
these grants. 

I do not have to remind the Senate of 
the Morrill Land-Grant College Act. It 
is interesting to remember that when 
that act was first passed it was vetoed 
by the then President of the United 
States, President Buchanan. However, 
when it was passed the second time there 
was a far wiser President sitting in the 
White House, who knew of the struggle 
and the hardship of trying to get an edu- 
cation. He signed the Morrill Act, and 
it became law. Every State in the Union 
has its land-grant college which was es- 
tablished by that act. We need look 
only to Cornell University in New York, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Massachusetts, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and other schools in 
every State of the Union. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL, I yield for a question, 
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Mr. MORSE. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Alabama, have those land- 
grant colleges in any way jeopardized the 
right of any State to maintain and con- 
trol the educational policy of the State? 

Mr. HILL. Iam very glad the Senator 
from Oregon has asked that question, be- 
cause the record is without a blemish. 
The record is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not in any way whatever at- 
tempted to interfere with, or in any way 
tried to control, or in any way to dab in, 
as we might say, in the administration of 
the land-grant colleges. The full au- 
thority, the full jurisdiction, the full con- 
trol, and the full administration of those 
colleges has always been in the States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that as the re- 
sult of the passage of the Morrill Act, we 
have been able to give scientific training 
and educational training to large num- 
bers of scientists, physicists, chemists, 
and engineers, as well as in the whole 
gamut of sciences, which we would not 
have been able to do if the act had not 
been passed, and that many thousands 
of boys and girls would not have had 
such education made available to them 
otherwise, and therefore could not have 
gone to college? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
is right. Many thousands of boys and 
girls were afforded an opportunity to go 
to college by the establishment of the 
land-grant colleges. They would not 
have been able to go to college but for 
the wise action of Congress in passing 
the Morrill Land-Grant Act, providing 
for the establishment of land-grant 
colleges. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that we must 
stay ahead of Russia in the training of 
American brain power because we cannot 
stay ahead of her so far as the quantity 
of manpower is concerned? 

Mr. HILL. I brought out a few mo- 
ments ago that the entire population of 
the United States—and we think of it 
as being a large population—is only 
6 percent of the world’s population. The 
great resources of manpower, as we 
know, are outside the United States, and 
much of that manpower is under the 
dominion and control of Communist 
Russia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree that there can be no 
question about the fact that if the Hill 
amendment should become the law of the 
land the funds which would be available 
under it would result in the training, in 
the high schools and colleges, of many 
thousands of American boys in the dec- 
ades immediately ahead, the training of 
whom would be of great help to the de- 
fense of our country, to its economic 
welfare, to its culture, and to its general 


~~ health? 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator confirms and 
ratifies by his question what the Senator 
from Alabama has been trying to say. 
The Senator from Alabama sought to 
bring out the cost of sending a boy or 
girl to college today, and how that cost 
is prohibitive to what might be called the 
average full-time employee, so far as 
sending his boy or girl to college is con- 
cerned. The Senator from Alabama 
quoted from the statement of Dr. Wa- 
terman, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, and from other sci- 
entists and scientific institutions as to 
the shortage of engineers, scientists, and 
trained technicians, indicating how we 
are failing to meet the demands for the 
defense of our country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a final 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that one of the 
primary reasons for the little band of 
liberals—at the head of whom is the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], as our leaders in the opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution—fighting the 
joint resolution and urging a prolonged 
debate for some time yet in the future 
is because we want the American people 
to have the time to understand the re- 
lationship between the joint resolution 
and their own welfare in the natural re- 
sources of the country, of which the oil 
reserve is only a part? 

Mr. HILL, The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. President, the land-grant colleges 
are an integral part of the public higher 
educational system in the South and 
West. It is possible that easterners have 
too easily forgotten that land-grant sup- 
port from the Federal Government is also 
given to their most prized educational 
institutions. Do we not recall, for ex- 
ample, that the great Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in Cambridge, 
Mass., which this Nation has long re- 
garded as a pinnacle of engineering and 
scientific teaching and to which Wash- 
ington turns when we need scientists to 
lead our scientific defense effort, is a 
beneficiary under the Morrill Act? 

And the people of New York well know 
that Cornell University at Ithaca, where 
my distinguished colleague on the other 
side of the aisle, the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Ives] once taught and 
which is a pioneer of scientific agricul- 
ture in this country, is a land-grant col- 
lege receiving aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Morrill Act. 

After the land-grant colleges had be- 
come fairly well established throughout 
the Nation with the assistance provided 
by the land grants under the Morrill 
Act, many of the States experience diffi- 
culty in supporting these colleges. In a 
number of subsequent acts, Congress 
provided for the further endowment, 
support, and extension of the services of 
these institutions with funds derived 
from public lands. 

Among these were the Hatch Act of 
1887 for the establishment and support 
of agricultural experiment stations at 
land-grant colleges and the second Mor- 
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rill Act of 1890 for the permanent en- 
dowment and support of land-grant 
colleges. 

The Homestead Act of 1900 provided 
that in case the annual sales of public 
lands were not sufficient to cover the 
Federal payments to the land-grant col- 
leges and experiment stations, the de- 
ficiency should be made up from other 
Federal funds. 

THE ENDOWMENT MAGNIFICENT 


Benefits accruing to the Nation from 
this fruitful and farsighted policy of 
educational endowment have been great 
beyond measure. The grant of 175 mil- 
lion acres for primary, secondary, and 
higher education has been called the 
endowment magnificent. 

Indeed, it has given us the intellectual 
and scientific competence by which our 
Nation solves its productive problems to 
a degree never approached by any other 
nation. 

Dr. Norton, of Columbia University, 
told the committee that the land grants 
constituted “the greatest gift to the de- 
velopment of education in the history 
of the whole world.” ‘This statement by 
one of the Nation’s foremost authorities 
on education, who served as Chairman 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
when President Eisenhower and Dr. Co- 
nant, of Harvard, were members, was 
followed by his estimate that enactment. 
of legislation of the type proposed by the 
oil-for-education amendment would 
represent an exhibition of statesman- 
ship equivalent to what was done in 
1785, 1787, 1862, and the other great 
landmarks in the leadership of the Fed- 
eral Government in developing educa- 
tion in this country. 

ADOPT OIL-FOR-EDUCATION AMENDMENT 


We do not suggest that the oil-for- 
education proposal will prove a cure-all 
for every ill and every need that vexes 
our educational institutions, but we do 
feel that the revenues which will eventu- 
ate from the development of these re- 
sources can contribute importantly to 
meeting the needs—to giving to our 50- 
percent school system a degree of per- 
fection hitherto undreamed of. 

Here is a windfall for easing the finan- 
cial straits of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, for providing more and 
better-paid and better-trained teachers, 
and for building desperately needed 
classrooms. 

Here is a bonanza for relieving the 
agonizing difficulties of colleges and uni- 
versities, medical schools, dental schools, 
nursing schools, technological schools, 
and research institutions with scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid for specific 
training and research projects. The 
possibilities challenge the imagination. 

Let us recall the words of that great 
Frenchman, L’Enfant, whose genius 
turned a swamp into the most beautiful 
of all American cities—the city of Wash- 
ington, We remember that he said, 
“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood.” 

The use of public-lands resources set 
us on the road to realizing the dream of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, and other states- 
men of our early history of a great sys- 
tem for the dissemination of knowledge 
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sueH as we have today. The challenge 
to this generation and to this Congress is 
that we have the wisdom to use similar 
resources to give to that system the high 
standards of quality that our Founding 
Fathers envisioned. 

Let us not be less wise and fore- 
sighted than those early statesmen who 
seized similar opportunities to dedicate 
great national resources for education 
to the benefit of our country and of suc- 
ceeding generations, including our own. 

If there are among us any who are 
disposed to take our educational system 
for granted, I would remind them of the 
vision of that great educator and the- 
ologian, Bishop George Washington 
Doane, who in 1838—over a hundred 
years ago, when our American system of 
free education was but a dream—gave us 
this stirring challenge: 

Look to your schoolhouses. See that they 
are convenient of access, that they are com- 
fortable, that they are neat and tasteful. 

Look to the teachers. See that they are 
taught themselves and apt to teach—men 
that fear God and love their country. See 
that they are well accommodated, well 
treated, well remunerated. Respect them 
and they will respect themselves, and your 
children will respect them. 

Look well to the scholars. Remember you 
are to grow old among them. Remember 
you are to die and leave your country in 
their hands, 


All of us shall pass. 

But here we have a magnificent op- 
portunity to carry on the great Ameri- 
can tradition of providing for the educa- 
tion of our children, of strengthening 
the wellsprings of our democracy, of fol- 
lowing the policy established by the 
Founding Fathers, of dedicating great 
natural resources for the development 
of our precious human resources, the 
children of the Nation. 

Yet, Mr, President, instead of agreeing 
to this amendment, we are faced with a 
proposal to lay the amendment on the 
table. It is proposed to follow an ex- 
traordinary and most unusual procedure 
for the Senate, namely, to put an end 
to debate on the amendment and to kill 
it by laying it on the table. 

I wonder whether some Senators who 
are opposed to limitation of debate real- 
ize what a motion to lay on the table 
means and the precedent it sets and 
the door it opens and what may be the 
consequences if it is followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Once we begin to in- 
dulge in motions to lay on the table, 
then, in effect, we are doing what an- 
other body does when it adopts the pre- 
vious question. In short, then we are 
putting an end to debate, we are cutting 
off speeches, we are requiring an im- 
mediate vote. I know of no better way 
to impose cloture than by means of a 
motion to lay on the table. I know of 
no way that will bring a vote more im- 
mediately or will put an end to debate 
more immediately or will stop all 
speeches more immediately than a mo- 
tion to lay on the table. In short, a 
motion to lay on the table is a cloture 
procedure. 

So when Senators vote on the motion 
to lay on the table, I hope they will fully 
realize what they are doing. I hope 
they will realize that when a bill was 
under consideration on the floor, if the 
majority saw fit to do so, a motion could 
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be made to lay on the table each afhend- 
ment and each motion which might be 
offered in connection with the bill; and 
in that way the minority could be stifled, 
and would not have an opportunity to 
debate or to speak or to be heard, and 
the proposed legislation would be 
rammed through without debate and 
without speeches. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it was a week 
ago that I gave full notice. So the mi- 
nority has had an entire week to debate 
the Hill amendment. Is not that true? 

Mr. HILL. It makes no difference 
when the Senator from Ohio gave no- 
tice. The fact is that a motion to lay 
on the table is a motion of cloture, a 
motion that ends debate, a motion that 
puts a padlock on the mouths of Sen- 
ators. Such a motion means that Sen- 
ators no longer can speak or be heard; 
such a motion is a motion of cloture. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon for a question 
only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that if we 
could obtain a vote on the Hill amend- 
ment, on its merits, there would be a 
much larger vote for the Hill amendment 
than would be reflected in a vote to lay 
the amendment on the table? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with my friend. 

At this time I ask the majority leader 
to give us an opportunity to vote on 
the amendment for oil for education. 
This amendment bears the names of 23 
Members of the Senate, who are its spon- 
sors. In other words, there are 23 au- 
thors of the amendment in the Senate. 
The amendment has the support of 
some 40 great organizations, including 
farm organizations, educational organ- 
izations, labor organizations. All kinds 
of organizations support the amend- 
ment. 

So I appeal to the Senator from Ohio 
to let us have a straight vote—a vote of 
either “yes” or “no” —on this amend- 
ment. If my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio, will agree to that, I will sit down 
now, and will let the vote on the amend- 
ment be taken. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I may point out to the 
Senator from Alabama that at any time 
during the last 4 weeks, whenever the 
Senator from Alabama and his friends 
chose to stop talking, there would have 
been a vote on the Hill amendment, 
if the Senator from Alabama had 
wanted it. 

_ Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield further to me? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; I yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. TAFT. The present proposal is 
to attach the Hill amendment to the 
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Anderson amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. I do not think any Member 
of the Senate thinks the Anderson sub- 
stitute amendment will be adopted by 
the Senate; there does not seem to be a 
chance in the world that it will be adopted 
by the Senate. 

Therefore, the present undertaking in 
connection with the Hill amendment is a 
purely futile gesture; it accomplishes 
nothing. 

If we come to the question of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, and at that time if the 
Senator from Alabama wishes to submit 
a bona fide amendment, calling for the 
use for educational purposes of some of 
the funds coming from the resources in 
the Continental Shelf, that will be dif- 
ferent. I myself have been in favor of 
Federal aid to education. 

On the other hand, in the present case 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] can agree to accept the Hill 
amendment as a modification of his 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
or he can refuse to do so. Ido not care 
what happens to the Hill amendment, 
because I know it is a completely futile 
gesture. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have been 
associated with my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, in our battles for Federal 
aid to education. At this time I am ap- 
pealing to him, on the basis of his past 
record in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, to give us an opportunity to vote 
this amendment either up or down. If 
the Senator from Ohio will agree to have 
that done, I will sit down at once, and 
the clerk can begin the call of the roll, 
so that we may vote on this amendment 
for Federal aid to education. 

Will the Senator from Ohio agree to 
let us vote on the amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me that if this 
amendment is such a futile amendment, 
as the majority leader has said, then it is 
impossible to imagine any reason at all 
why the majority leader should not wish 
to let us proceed to vote on the merits of 
the amendment, and thus let Senators be 
counted “yes” or “no” on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is entirely correct. If this amend- 
ment be a futile one, if it be a gesture, 
why are Senators afraid to meet the is- 
sure squarely? Are they afraid of this 
amendment? Dare they not face the 
question? Dare they not meet the test 
presented by this amendment? 

How easy it will be to let the clerk call 
the roll on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment. Are there Senators who 
gh pee meet the test? Are they afraid 
o; 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. KNOWLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to my friend, 
the Senator from New York, who was 
first on his feet. Thereafter, I shall yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the Hill amendment is offered as an ap- 
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pendage to the Anderson substitute, or 
as an amendment to it? 

Mr, HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under those circum- 
stances, how can the Senate, even as a 
matter of parliamentary procedure, 
shortcircuit the Hill amendment? Does 
not the Senate have to vote on the Hill 
amendment before it votes on the other 
amendment? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York knows that the regular procedure 
in the Senate would be to vote on the 
pending amendment, which in this case 
is the education amendment. That is 
the regular procedure. Not to vote on 
the amendment would be to follow an 
unusual, an extraordinary, and an al- 
most unprecedented procedure, at least 
during the 15 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
during the debate we have been told that 
we have to speak on the pending Hill 
amendment, and that we could not speak 
more than twice on it? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr.LEHMAN. No Senator has spoken 
on the other amendments. [Laughter] 

Senators have proceeded in the belief 
and the certainty that the Hill amend- 
ment would be voted on first, in accord- 
ance with the customary procedure. I 
ask the Senator from Alabama if my 
understanding is not absolutely correct. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York is entirely correct. No Senator has 
had a chance to speak on the Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I see my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Anperson], sitting in the Chamber. 
If the distinguished majority leader will 
give us an opportunity to vote on the 
pending Hill amendment, I think there 
will be no disposition on the part of the 
Senator from New Mexico to delay a vote 
on the Anderson substitute amendment, 
Is that correct? I think it is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from California, to whom I cer- 
tainly wish to extend every courtesy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, in view of the statement he has 
just made, in a plea for a vote on the so- 
called Hill amendment, and for a vote on 
the Anderson substitute, whether he is 
prepared immediately to permit a vote 
on the submerged-lands joint resolution 
on the same day when we get a vote on 
those amendments? 

Mr. HILL. No; I would not think the 
Senate would be prepared to do that, in 
view of the fact that other Senators have 
amendments to offer. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida has an amend- 
ment, I understand. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee has an amend- 
ment. There are other amendments. I 
may say I am prepared to go ahead to 
consider the amendments in any logical, 
reasonable, and fair way. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
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Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
California, for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama admit 
that the purpose of the filibuster, in and 
of itself, is to prevent a majority of the 
Senate from expressing itself on a mat- 
ter of public policy? We have now had 
5 weeks of discussion on the submerged- 
lands measure, and all we are asking is 
to have the Senate given an opportunity 
to vote on it. Is not the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama depriving the 
Senate of an opportunity to so vote? 

Mr. HILL. No, not at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. On the contrary, I am standing 
on the floor of the Senate begging the 
Senator from Ohio and his associates, 
including my good friend, the Senator 
from California, to allow us to vote now 
on the pending amendment, and as soon 
as that amendment is disposed of, the 
question will come immediately on the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 
I think I can assure the Senate there 
will be no effort on this side to delay a 
vote on the Anderson substitute. What 
I am pleading for is that we may vote on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Michigan, for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
there could have been a vote on the 
pending amendment an hour ago? 

Mr. HILL. No. We might have had 
a vote, but certainly there would have 
been a quorum call, Senators would 
have had to come to the Senate floor. 
My distinguished friend, the majority 
leader, advised Senators the vote would 
come at 3 o’clock, In view of that advice 
and that notice, I doubt whether the 
Senate would have felt that it could vote 
an hour or so earlier than 3 o’clock. Un- 
doubtedly there are Senators who have 
not been present, but who have been 
attending to important business else- 
where. They were relying upon the 
notice that the vote would come at ap- 
proximately 3 o’clock, I therefore ques- 
tion whether we could have had a vote 
an hour ago. 

Mr. FERGUSON. [Isit not a fact that, 
had the Senator quit talking, we could 
have voted Saturday? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. No. Theoretically, it 
might have been possible to vote on Sat- 
urday, but I say again that the distin- 
guished majority leader, for the purpose 
of accommodating all Senators, an- 
nounced that the vote would come this 
afternoon about 3 o’clock. That was 
notice to Members of the Senate, and 
such notices are given time and time 
again with reference to anticipated 
votes. The purpose of the notice was 
to enable Senators who were busy with 
other matters, who had business to at- 
tend to more compelling, as they saw it, 
than remaining on the Senate floor, 
might attend to those other matters. 
Under those circumstances, the Senator 
from Alabama would not be disposed to 
vote other than in accordance with the 
notice previously given by the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there not always 
one way of getting a vote in the Senate; 
namely, by ceasing to talk? When Sen- 
ators quit talking, they vote. 

Mr. HILL. I have said—and I say 
again, again, and again [laughter]—that 
I will quit talking now if my good friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
will allow us to vote on the pending 
amendment. I have been merely taking 
an extra minute or two in which to ap- 
peal to him to allow us to vote on the 
amendment, 

Mr. President, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
speaking of Marshal Ney, said: 


Every time I see him, I feel braver. 


Every since I have known the Senator 
from Ohio, I have felt that he was al- 
ways willing to meet an issue, that he 
was always willing to stand up and face 
a question squarely. All I am asking 
now is that the roll be called on the 
pending educational amendment, so that 
Senators may be given an opportunity to 
face the issue, to measure up to the ques- 
tion. That is all we are asking. 

As I have said before, I am unable to 
think that there are Members of this 
distinguished body who have any qualms 
or fears, and who dare not vote directly 
and immediately on the pending ques- 
tion. As the Senator from Illinois sug- 
gests, it must be voted on. Surely, if the 
procedure suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio is followed, there will be a vote, and 
it will be a test. It will be a test as to 
whether we are going to give away the 
property involved in the pending meas- 
ure, property which the Supreme Court, 
in 3 decisions, has held to be the prop- 
erty of all the people. The question is 
whether, as trustees, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to use the property for the 
benefit of all the people, or whether we, 
in our role as trustees of the people, are 
to give away the property. That is the 
issue. That will be the issue when the 
vote is taken on the Anderson substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to my distinguished 
friend from Florida, for a question only. 

Mr. HOLLAND. A provision of the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama reads as follows: 

During the present national emergency 
and, until the Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide, the moneys in such special account 
shall be used only for such urgent develop- 
ments essential to the national defense and 
national security as the Congress may de- 
termine, 


Ts it not true that under that provision 
of his amendment there is no assurance 
at all as to when any money will ever be 
available for schools? 

Mr. HILL, No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact there 
would be no assurance as to when it 
would be available? 

Mr. HILL, No. The Senator has evi- 
dently forgotten his history. He knows 
that we are at war today. We are at 
war in Korea with Communist China and 
with North Korea. The Senator knows 
that we entertain the hope, at least, that 
that war will end soon. When it ends, 
that will be the end of the present emer- 
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gency. I am sure there is no Senator 
who would not concede that, when we 
are at war, every resource must be ap- 
plied first to the defense of our country. 
That is the story. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I may say I do not mind 
yielding to the Senator from Florida, but 
I told him, and I also told the distin- 
guished majority leader, that I was not 
going to try to prevent a vote. I did 
not mean to include the answering of 
questions. I merely want the Senator to 
know, in a way, that this affects his time, 
not mine. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
Having in mind the fact that the reve- 
nues from offshore oil and gas deposits 
in 2 of the 3 States are now going to 
the schools of those States, is it not true 
that, if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama became ap- 
plicable, it would really have the effect 
of taking money away from the schools 
and applying it to other things? 

Mr. HILL. No. We know that the 
great bulk of the money which is going 
to the schools in the States that are us- 
ing the funds for the schools is coming 
from the oil obtained from the uplands, 
from the dry lands, and is not coming 
from the submerged lands at all. We 
also know that what we are asking is 
only that each State shall have its fair 
share—that the State of Florida shall 
have its fair share; that Texas shall 
have its fair share; that Louisiana 
shall have its fair share; that California 
shall have its fair share; and that all the 
other States shall receive their fair 
shares. | 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator sop 
Florida, for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Having in mind thie 
fact that the Congress of the United 
States has previously refused to pass a 
measure for Federal aid to education, 
because of the arguments about States’, 
control of education, about the partici<- 
pation of religious and private schools 
in the distribution, about segregation, | 
and other kindred subjects, is the Sena- 
tor prepared to say that there is any 
better chance of passing a bill for Fed- 
eral aid to education now, or at any 
foreseeable time in the future, than there 
has been in the past, since we know 
that previous efforts have failed com- 
pletely? | 

Mr. HILL. Again, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has forgotten his) 
history. It is well known that within) 
the past few years the Senate, by over- 
whelming votes, has passed two bills for 
Federal aid to education. The fact that 
those bills may have encountered certain 
delays or troubles in the House should 
not deter us from doing our duty, and 
should not deter us from doing all we 
can to correct the deplorable and tragic 
situation which is facing our schools 
and facing the education of the youth 
of America today. So, Mr. President, I 
make my final appeal to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Ohio, that he allow us to vote now 
on the pending amendment. Let us face 
the issue; let us meet the test, Never 
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Jet it be indicated, never let it be inti- 
mated, that there are those who are 
afraid to face the question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I to under- 
stand that if the majority leader does 
not accede to the Senator’s request, we 
shall be denied the privilege of voting 
on the so-called Hill amendment? 

Mr. HILL. We shall have no oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Hill amendment. 
The Hill amendment will be lumped in 
with the Anderson substitute. Although 
I favor the Anderson proposal, it con- 
tains many things which are not con- 
tained in the so-called Hill amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
know that there have been literally 
thousands of resolutions, petitions, and 
communications received from parent- 
teacher associations, city councils, farm 
bureau organizations, farmers union 
groups, and other groups, asking for a 
vote on the Hill amendment? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
I tried to say that there are many great 
national organizations, such as farmers 
organizations, educational organizations, 
Jabor organizations, and other organiza- 
tions of all kinds asking the Senate, ap- 
pealing to the Senate, to vote on the Hill 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that the majority 
leader has said he thought that when we 
voted upon the Anderson amendment it 
would be defeated; in other words, that 
it would be buried in an early grave? 

Mr. HILL. I am aware of that fact; 
and I have said before—and I want to 
reiterate—that if we can have a vote 
now on the pending amendment there 
will be no disposition on the part of any- 
one who favors the Anderson amend- 
ment to delay a vote on that amendment. 

We can call the roll on the Hill amend- 
ment, and as soon as the result is an- 
nounced, we can proceed to vote on the 
Anderson amendment, and thereby dem- 
onstrate to the country that we are fac- 
ing these questions, and then and there 
we shall escape the proposition of impos- 
ing cloture on the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
not only does the majority leader wish 
to put the Anderson amendment in its 
legislative grave, but he also wishes to 
put the Hill amendment in its legislative 
grave, and also in the same coffiin—2 
burials in 1 coffin? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
I am glad he asked the question because 
I have a very deep affection and a tre- 
mendous regard for the Senator from 
New Mexico, but, if I am to be buried, 
I am entitled to my own little 6 feet of 
ground, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 
But, first, let me say, what are we going 
to do on resurrection day? The Sena- 
tor and I will be in such a hurry to come 
out of that coffin that we might have a 
collision, Surely I am entitled to my 
own little plot. If the Senate votes to 
kill the amendment and to bury me with 
the amendment, surely this one last re- 
quest is a reasonable one and should be 
granted—that I may have my little 6 feet 
of ground. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama this question: 
Is my recollection correct that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama made the statement 
that he does not recall, in his 16 years 
of service in the Senate, a single in- 
stance in which an amendment to a bill 
or a substitute bill which had not been 
accepted by the author of the bill was 
laid aside without a vote? 

Mr. HILL. I know of no instance of 
a Senator being required to be buried in 
the same grave with another Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the very able ma- 
jority leader advocates using the guil- 
lotine by a motion to lay on the table, 
is not the Senator from Alabama doing 
him the favor of permitting him to use 
the guillotine twice, once on the Hill 
amendment and then on the Anderson 
amendment? 

Mr. HILL. He would have an oppor- 
tunity to use it twice, if he wanted to 
resort to the use of the guillotine. But 
I have appealed to the Senator to let 
us have a vote on the Hill amendment 
and then a vote on the Anderson sub- 
stitute, because, as I have said, I want to 
give solemn warning today to Senators 
that a motion to lay on the table is 
cloture, and it may well come back to 
plague and haunt those who become a 
party to it by voting for such a motion. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Dela- 
ware must decide whether he wants to 
be buried with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and therefore he would like to 
pose this question: The Senator from 
Alabama stated that this body had on 
one or two previous occasions voted Fed- 
eral aid to education in one manner or 
another, and that it did not get past the 
other body and was not sent to the 
President, and therefore did not become 
law. I ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he would object to the same stipula- 
tion on the Federal-aid-to-education 
amendment as was contained in the bill 
that passed this body? 

Mr. HILL. I would not object, but we 
are not trying by amendment to write 
out the stipulations and the details. The 
funds would be applied to education in 
all the 48 States, including Delaware, 
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and then Congress would pass a law 
setting forth the provisions and the 
stipulations for the disbursement of the 
funds in the various States. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FREAR. Would the Senator be 
willing, if there were any funds avail- 
able by reason of his amendment, to per- 
mit the States to expend tl.e money 
after the Federal Government had 
granted it? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to my friend 
that if he had studied the Federal-aid- 
to-education bills a little bit he would 
know that the bills which the Senate has 
twice passed and to which I have re- 
ferred earlier in my remarks were like 
those which were passed beginning away 
back in the time of the Continental Con- 
gress. In each and every one of the 
bills the entire jurisdiction, the full con- 
trol, and the full administration of the 
funds were left in the hands of the 
States. The two Federal-aid bills which 
the Senate passed only recently used 
the strongest kind of language to insure 
that the States would have full and com- 
plete control, jurisdiction, and adminis- 
tration over the funds. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator now 
contend that his amendment to the An- 
derson proposal so provides? 

Mr. HILL. I do not make that con- 
tention, because I have stated that all 
the amendment does is to dedicate the 
funds to education, and then Congress 
will have to act further. It will have to 
pass a bill, I think the Senator knows 
from past experience that the Congress 
will adhere to the policy which has been 
established for more than 175 years, of 
giving the funds to the States to be ex- 
pended entirely under the jurisdiction, 
the authority, and the administration of 
the States. é 

Mr. FREAR. Then, is it the opinion 
of the Senator from Alabama that there 
will be attached to any Federal aid to 
States for educational purposes a pro- 
vision that the State boards of educa- 
tion will have full and complete control 
of any Federal moneys expended? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
that I would fight to the bitter end to 
give to the States what they have always 
been given in all past legislation. If 
the Senator had found it possible to be 
here—I understand that he has been 
busy on other important matters—he 
would have heard me cite many acts of 
Congress. In all those acts, the full ad- 
ministration and control of funds were 
placed in the hands of the States. The 
Senator from Alabama would fight to 
the bitter end—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have been 
most lenient toward the Senator from 
Alabama. On condition that I would not 
seek to obtain the floor at the beginning 
of today’s session, it was agreed that I 
should have the floor at half past two. I 
have now sat by for a half hour, partly 
because my friends were questioning the 
Senator from Alabama, and partly be- 
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cause his friends were questioning the 
Senator. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
has been most courteous, in that he has 
given me a reprieve of 30 minutes. I 
wish to thank him and tell him how 
much I appreciate his extending me that 
courtesy. Of course, we all know that 
what has delayed the Senator from Ala- 
bama has not been his own remarks, 
but the fact that so many other Senators 
have seen fit to ask questions. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio knows that I wish to be 
courteous and considerate to my fellow 
Senators. 

As the Senator from Ohio will recall, 
some of the questions came from the dis- 
tinguished author of the Holland joint 
resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the Hill amend- 
ment we really decide that this money 
shall be devoted to education; is not that 
correct? We do not make determina- 
tion whether it should be used to build 
schools, or to supplement the salaries of 
teachers, or decide in exactly what meth- 
od the funds shall be distributed. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. All that is provided in the 
amendment is that the funds shall be 
devoted to education. Then the ques- 
tion would be left to future acts of Con- 
gress, and the wisdom, good sense, and 
judgment of Congress, as to how to make 
disbursements of the funds. 

As I have said time and again, there 
are all kinds of precedents for such ac- 
tion. The law has been well established 
over a period of 175 years, that such 
funds shall go to the States without any 
Federal strings tied to them, to be spent 
by the States under the full control, au- 
thority, jurisdiction, and administration 
of the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 


inquiry? 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from ta wishes to make a 


parliamentary inquiry. Ordinarily, any 
Senator may address a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair. 

I should like to submit a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Would it be necessary for 
the Senator from Alabama to ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Minnesota may be permitted to make a 
parliamentary inquiry? Would the Sen- 
ator from Alabama have to ask unani- 
mous consent that that may be done? 
The Senator from Minnesota desires to 
make a parliamentary inquiry, and I do 
not desire to cut him off from doing so. 
However, the only way in which I could 
accede to his request would be either to 
yield the floor or to ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may be permitted to pro- 
pound his parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama to yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota for the purpose of al- 
lowing the Senator from Minnesota to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. My parliamentary 
inquiry is very simple. Will the Chair 
please state what is pending before the 
Senate? In other words, what amend- 
ment is it the Senate is to vote upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this time 
the pending question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, commonly called the 
Hill amendment, to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the under- 
standing of the Presiding Officer that 
the question before the Senate, to which 
we shall direct our attention, and upon 
which we shall cast our votes, is singu- 
larly and solely the Hill amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the pres- 
ent time, that is the case. Of course, 
a motion to table may be directed 
against the Hill amendment or against 
the Anderson substitute, depending up- 
on the desire of the Senator making 
the motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Presiding 
Officer permit me a further inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, as 
matters now stand, the question before 
the Senate for the purpose of decision 
or vote is the Hill amendment, and solely 
the Hill amendment, without any other 
amendment or encumbrances? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a vote 
were to be taken at this time, the vote 
would be upon the Hill amendment to 
the Anderson substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair, 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the regu- 
lar procedure of the United States Sen- 
ate would be to proceed to vote on the 
Hill amendment, I am appealing once 
more to the distinguished majority 
leader to let us meet the issue, face the 
question, and vote upon the Hill amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think it 
was last Monday that I gave notice that 
on last Tuesday I would make a motion 
to lay the Anderson amendment on the 
table. At any time since then the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama could 
have had a vote on the Hill amendment, 
if he and other Senators had stopped 
talking. They have chosen, by delib- 
erate filibuster, to prevent the Senate 
from voting, although they had the 
power, if they had liked, to decide what 
we should vote on first and what we 
should vote on second. Now they have 
chosen the other course. They have 
chosen the course of demanding that 
there shall be no vote at all, and have 
refused today to agree to any date upon 
which this joint resolution may be voted 
upon. 

Consequently, under the procedure of 
the Senate, it is for the mover of a mo- 
tion to lay on the table to determine 
which vote shall be taken first. It seems 
to be perfectly clear that the only rea- 
son for proceeding to vote on the Ander- 
son amendment is that it is the sub- 
stantial issue before the Senate. The 
Hill amendment is a side issue. What 
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would we gain by voting on the Hill 
amendment? If after a vote on the Hill 
amendment, we lay the Anderson 
amendment on the table, the Hill 
amendment, whatever vote might be cast 
for it, even if we adopted it, is gone. If 
we decide not to lay the Anderson 
amendment on the table, the Hill 
amendment is still before the Senate, 
and we can vote on the Hill amendment. 

So far as the great issue before the 
Senate is concerned, the Hill amendment 
is merely a side issue. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that, at 
best, the Hill amendment is merely a 
gesture. 

I have favored Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I have favored bills which would 
have provided Federal aid to education. 
I have supported them in their passage 
through the Senate. It requires a very 
complete, technical study to determine 
the form such aid should take in order 
to protect the States against Federal 
interference. 

The Hill amendment, if Senators will 
read it, provides that: 

During the present national emergency 
and, until the Congress shall otherwise 
provide— 


Leaving the matter entirely up to 
Congress— 
the moneys in such special account shall be 
used only for such urgent developments es- 
sential to the national defense and national 
security as the Congress may determine and 
thereafter shall be used exclusively as grants- 
in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. 


Whether Senators favor Federal aid to 
education or do not, the whole ques- 
tion will be determined when we come 
to consider whether we want to give Fed- 
eral aid to education. Do we want to 
determine that question in a prior bill, 
a bill which does not provide for 1 cent 
of Federal aid to education for all time 
to come? Congress need not provide 
that this money go to education. Under 
the terms of the Hill amendment, it is 
clearly stated that such funds shall first 
be given to “such urgent developments 
essential to the national defense.” 

In my opinion, for many years we 
shall be spending many more billions of 
dollars for national defense than we 
could possibly derive from the sub- 
merged lands, or probably from taxes 
which could be collected from the people 
of the United States. 

So, as I have said, the Hill amend- 
ment is merely a gesture. If Senators 
would like to vote in favor of educa- 
tion—and I am in favor of education—I 
do not regard the question as in any 
sense a basic matter as affecting the An- 
derson amendment. 

I am interested in the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] has refused to accept 
the Hill amendment as an amendment 
to his bill. This morning I offered him 
an opportunity to permit that to be done. 
He could have done so anyway without 
my permission. Therefore, I refused to 
regard the Hill amendment as a serious 
issue. Certainly, at this late date, it is 
not an issue, and it seems to me it has 
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no entitlement to priority after the pro- 
ponents of the amendment have refused 
to stop talking and have refused to per- 
mit the Senate to vote, even on the Hill 
amendment. We could have voted at 
any time during the past 3 weeks, if the 
advocates of the amendment had been in 
good faith in trying to secure a vote on 
the Hill amendment as soon as possible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield to me 10 min- 
utes before he makes his motion to lay 
on the table? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss the joint resolution itself briefly. 
However, before I do so, I have agreed 
to yield not to exceed 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
because he, like myself, was delayed by 
the brilliant oratory of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. It 
was understood that he was to have 10 
minutes after the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama concluded. 

I ask unanimous consent that, without 
losing the floor, I may yield 10 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, who wishes to say a few words 
in behalf of his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the Senator 
from Minnesota wants to know what the 
regular order is. Are we about to vote 
on the Hill amendment, or are we to be 
sidetracked to the Anderson amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my inten- 
tion is, as soon as I have completed what 
I have to say, to move to lay on the table 
the Anderson substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Still reserving the 
right to object, what will happen to the 
Hill amendment, which is the pending 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. The Hill amendment 
would be carried with the Anderson 
amendment to the table, since it is an 
amendment to the Anderson amend- 
ment. If the Anderson amendment is 
tabled, it will carry with it the Hill 
amendment, because obviously we can- 
not have an amendment to nothing. 

However, the Hill amendment could 
then be offered to the joint resolution 
itself. It could be offered to the measure 
which deals with the Federal money 
from the Continental Shelf, money 
which everyone admits is Federal money. 
The Hill amendment can be offered to 
provide that the money coming from the 
Continental Shelf to the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be used for aid to educa- 
tion. The Senator is entirely free to re- 
offer his amendment in any manner he 
sees fit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Still reserving the 
right to object, does not the procedure 
of the Senate call for the regular order 
with respect to amendments? Is there 
any power on the part of the Presiding 
Officer or the majority leader to set aside 
the pending question, and thereby to call 
up, according to his personal preference, 
some particular amendment which he 
may want to bring up at a particular 
hour? 

Mr. President, are we to follow the 
regular order, or the will of the majority 
leader? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota directing the ques- 
tion to the Chair as a parliamentary in- 
quiry, or merely as a rhetorical question? 

Mr. I submit it as a 
parliamentary inquiry. Are we to fol- 
low the will of the majority leader or 
the regular order of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. It is a rhetor- 
ical question. The Chair has already 
stated the rule. Under the rule, if the 
proponents of the Hill amendment had 
desired a vote on the Hill amendment, as 
the Senator from Ohio has stated, they 
could have had a vote on that amend- 
ment. Under the rule a motion may be 
made to table, and it may be directed 
against the Hill amendment, or against 
the Anderson substitute, or, for that 
matter, against the joint resolution it- 
self. The Senator from Ohio or any 
other Member of the Senate has the 
prerogative of making such a motion 
to table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I rec- 
ognize that a motion to table may lie 
against the Anderson amendment or the 
Hill amendment. The point the Sena- 
tor raises is this: What is the sequence? 
Can a motion to table be used to hop, 
skip, and jump from the Hill amend- 
ment, or must the motion to table apply 
to the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has answered that inquiry previously. 
‘The sequence is determined by the Sena- 
tor making the motion. The motion to 
table may be directed against the Hill 
amendment, the Anderson substitute, or 
the joint resolution itself. The Senator 
from Ohio will make his motion in due 
time, and will determine the sequence. 
‘The same privilege is reserved to all other 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
realize that the same privilege is reserved 
to all Members of the Senate. The ques- 
tion about which the Senator from Min- 
nesota is deeply concerned is this: How 
can we set aside the pending question by 
a motion to table, by skipping the pend- 
ing question, and moving up to any one 
of the numerous amendments which lie 
on the table? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Icall for the regu- 
lar order. It seems to me that the par- 
liamentary inquiry has been propounded 
and answered on three different occa- 
sions. I do not believe that under a 
reservation to object a Senator can carry 
on a debate on the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order has been requested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the regu- 
lar order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] that he may, without losing 
his right to the floor, be permitted to 
yield not to exceed 10 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr, ANDER- 
son]. Is there objection? 
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Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I regret the 
fact that Iam unable under the circum- 
stances to give to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico the right to make 
the speech which he could have made at 
any time during the past week, but which 
I would have been very glad to have him 
make at this time if he wished to do so, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator realizes that I would not 
object to the Senator from Ohio being 
granted permission to yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from New Mexico. But if 
other Senators are to speak under a res- 
ervation of objection in a parliamentary 
maneuver, then, of course, some Senator 
should object. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I again ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed, 
without losing the floor, to yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Mexico may proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio for yielding 
this time to me. 

The inference is left that we have been 
engaging in filibustering for the past 4 
days and refusing to vote on the pending 
question. I desire to call attention to 
the fact that on Tuesday the distin- 
guished majority leader stated that he 
wished to vote on his motion at 7:30 
Wednesday evening. On Tuesday night 
in the Senate he served notice of his in- 
tention to make the motion at 7:30 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, 

The next day he stated that several 
Senators who were out of the city had 
telephoned or telegraphed him that he 
had not given them adequate notice. He 
said, “There are also 3 or 4 Sena- 
tors who have felt that there should be 
some additional debate.” The Senator 
from Ohio stated that ghey were Sena- 
tors who favored the joint resolution. 
That should show they were not sup- 
porting the substitute. The majority 
leader, therefore, announced his inten- 
tion of voting on Monday, saying that 
that was a fitting and proper time, and 
would allow adequate debate. “At that 
time,” he said, “every Senator will have 
a chance to be present and every Sena- 
tor will feel there has been adequate 
debate.” 

We have tried to follow his plan 
strictly in approaching this discussion. 
If there has been a filibuster since 
Wednesday, it was not our fault. How- 
ever, I believe that before we vote we 
need to realize a few things with refer- 
ence to this type of legislation. 

First of all, the substitute which is 
now before the Senate deals with the 
Continental Shelf. I ask Senators to 
recall the testimony of the Secretary of 
the Interior—not a previous Secretary 
of the Interior, although the testimony 
of previous Secretaries would have been 
similar, but the present Secretary of the 
Interior in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—who appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs. His testimony will be found at 
page 512. He said: 
I believe that the national defense— 


Not any political cause— 

will be best served by getting more active 
production from these submerged lands and 
that it is equally important, therefore, that 
the Congress should in the same legislation 
establish a procedure by which development 
may go forward on all of the lands on the 
Continental Shelf outside of a line marking 
the historical boundaries of the several 
States with all of the revenues to go to the 
Nation as a whole. 


I call attention to the fact that that is 
the exact testimony of the Secretary of 
the Interior. He stated that in the same 
legislation we should deal with the Con- 
tinental Shelf, with all the revenues to 
go to the Nation as a whole. There 
should be no extraction tax, no severance 
tax. All the revenues should go to the 
Nation as a whole. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
hearings at page 926 the distinguished 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in his testimony, suggested that “any 
statute combine a program (a) author- 
izing the States to administer and de- 
velop the natural resources from the 
submerged lands within a line marking 
their historic boundaries with (b) spe- 
cific authorization to the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to 
develop the lands outside of that line, 
with the income therefrom going to the 
entire Nation. The statutes also should 
reserve to the United States its powers 
to regulate navigation, conduct the na- 
tional defense, and conduct interna- 
tional relations in the so-called State 
areas.” 

I ask why the proponents of the legis- 
lation, particularly those who seek to 
support the administration, try to bury 
two of the administration leaders in the 
same grave with the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the junior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

They are willing to take the recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General and 
junk them. Mr. President, they are even 
willing to take the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and junk 
them. They want to pay no attention 
at all to the recommendations of the 
Members of the Eisenhower Cabinet who 
have been testifying on this subject. 

Therefore, I point out that my substi- 
tute, which it is proposed to lay upon the 
table, does provide for the development 
of the Continental Shelf, and does pro- 
vide for all of the revenues to go to the 
entire Nation, just as previous adminis- 
trations have recommended, and as the 
present administration has recom- 
mended through its spokesmen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. T have only a few 
minutes. I decline to yield. 

Secondly, we come now to the ques- 
tion of the 3-mile boundary. The At- 
torney General, in his testimony, again 
at page 926, suggested that a line be 
drawn, so as to eliminate certain inter- 
national problems that might otherwise 
arise if territorial ownership claims are 
asserted in the States or Federal Gov- 
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ernment beyond their historic 3-mile 
limit 


I call attention to the fact that my 
substitute, which it is attempted to put 
into the gravye, does try to follow the 
3-mile limit to which the Attorney Gen- 
eral has referred, whereas the Holland 
joint resolution does not do so. Instead, 
the joint resolution sets a line as far as 
1012 miles off the shore. 

If Senators wish to follow the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General they 
must be against the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, and they must not lay on the table 
my substitute measure. 

I call attention to the testimony of 
the representative of the Secretary of 
State, appearing in the printed hearings 
at page 1057. The reading of his testi- 
mony will show that it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent for the United States 
or any State of the Union to claim as a 
boundary a distance of more than 3 
miles, 

Nevertheless, Senators would bury the 
Secretary of the State in the same grave. 
He realizes the problem that we face. 

My bill provides for a 3-mile limit. It 
does not go beyond such 3-mile limit. 
It does not bring the State Department 
into trouble all over the earth. It recog- 
nizes that the State Department is dis- 
puting the claim of Russia to a limit of 
12 miles. Nevertheless, the Senate, while 
asking our diplomats to resist the claims 
of Russia, would put them in the position 
of the claiming that our boundary is 
104% miles off the shores of Texas and 
Florida. What would happen then to 
our diplomatic representatives in their 
efforts to resist the claims of Russia, or 
any other claims? They would become 
the laughing stock of the world. 

Mr. President, we should not do it. 
We should not adopt the Holland sub- 
stitute. I suggest that the substitute 
which I have offered does not cause our 
State Department trouble and will not. 

Finally, the Attorney General sug- 
gested the drawing of a line marking off 
the boundaries of all States. The Hol- 
land joint resolution does not do it. My 
bill makes it unnecessary to draw such 
a line. Therefore, apparently another 
recommendation of the present admin- 
istration must be tossed into the grave. 

If Senators will concede anything, 
they will concede that the Holland joint 
resolution carries a cold, studied disdain 
for almost every recommendation of the 
Eisenhower Cabinet. It carries with it 
disdain for the Supreme Court and its 
decisions, and for the executive depart- 
ments and their recommendations. Cer- 
tainly that is a dangerous precedent to 
establish.. Why should we ignore the 
Executive, and why should we reverse 
the Supreme Court? 

Years ago Bob La Follette stood on 
the floor of the Senate with his plan of 
overriding the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. At the time it was referred to as 
a Bolshevik idea. It was called a drastic 
and unreasonable plan to override the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Never- 
theless the attempt now is being made 
to follow that attempt and make that ef- 
fort our accepted policy. 

My substitute bill does not override 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Mr. President, if the Senate wishes 
to give California, Texas, and Louisiana 
100 percent of the revenue from the oil 
lying within 3 miles of their shores, all 
that the Senate need do is to take up 
my substitute and cross out the provision 
giving 37% percent of royalties to the 
States and insert in lieu thereof 100 
percent. In that way we would not slap 
the face of the Secretary of State, we 
would not slap the face of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and we would not slap 
the Attorney General three times across 
the mouth. The Attorney General tried 
hard to make it plain to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs just what 
ought to be done. He tried hard to make 
the committee understand that we must 
not plunge the State Department into 
trouble all over the world. Yet the Sen- 
ate is about to decide that we should 
ignore the advice of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised 
that some Democratic Senators should 
not care about ignoring or repudiating 
the administration, but I cannot under- 
stand why the Republican majority 
should wish to ignore what the Eisen- 
hower administration has testified with 
respect to what should be done. In- 
stead, we will apparently override the 
Supreme Court, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and pay no atten- 
tion whatever to their recommendations. 

Why should we plow under every third 
Cabinet officer just to be able to give 
something to three individual States? 
If we want to give the oil away, why 
do we not try to confine it to what can 
be, as clearly indicated by the Attorney 
General, a proper and constitutional 
method? Why does not a Republican 
Senator who wishes to support Repub- 
lican Cabinet officers move to strike out 
the 3744 percent of royalties provision in 
my amendment and insert 100 percent in 
lieu thereof? Then the Senate would 
at least be proceeding along the lines 
recommended by officials of the Govern- 
ment to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and would act 
in accordance with what has been going 
on for many years? 

Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of discussion of this issue. There 
has been a great deal of time devoted 
to its study. Many men have sat in the 
committees, day after day, trying to find 
a solution of the problem. 

I do not understand why we should 
pass a bill which is certain to face a 
constitutional test, which is certain to 
be again brought before the same Su- 
preme Court, the same Supreme Court 
which we are asked to override now? 

Why do we not proceed with a method 
that is entirely proper and constitu- 
tional, and which the Attorney Gen- 
eral has suggested as a possible means 
of avoiding conflicts? The adoption of 
my substitute makes that possible. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will insist on passing my substitute. 

I note that my time has about expired. 
In order to accommodate the desires of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HuL]—although I have thus far 
refused to be a sponsor of the Hill 
amendment, and have thus far refused 
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to allow his amendment to be tied to 
my substitute—and in order to permit 
him to have at least one vote on his 
amendment, I modify my amendment 
by adding to it the Hill amendment for 
education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico modifies his 
amendment accordingly. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have sat 
here a good many days listening to the 
arguments made against the Holland 
joint resolution. The latest count shows 
that up to Friday night the proponents 
of the joint resolution had spoken 190,- 
526 words, and that the opponents had 
spoken 708,155 words, or 3% times as 
many words as the proponents. 

There cannot be much doubt in any- 
one’s mind—and there is not any doubt 
in the minds of the press—that a fili- 
buster is being conducted. 

I may say that 900,000 words, the ap- 
proximate number of words spoken up 
to Friday night, represent the content 
of 6 books of good substantial size; 150,- 
000 words are usually considered to rep- 
resent a very good sized book. 

While these words have been spoken, 
I have kept quiet. I have personally 
never had a tremendous direct interest 
in the joint resolution. However, I do 
wish to say a few words as to why I have 
always been in favor of State ownership 
of the lands under the marginal seas, 
along the coasts of those States. 

A vote on the Anderson amendment 
is substantially a vote on the main issue 
before us. The Anderson amendment 
merely provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to the 
money from the leasing of those lands. 
The Holland joint resolution provides 
that the States shall have the lands and 
that right. 

It is a clear issue between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

Of course, I do not think the Ander- 
son amendment is a very fair amend- 
ment. The Anderson amendment gives 
title to the Great Lakes States to ap- 
proximately 38 million acres of land 
lying in the Great Lakes well beyond the 
3-mile limit. It also acknowledges title 
in the inland States to 27 million acres 
lying under inland waters. However, it 
provides that the 17 million acres along 
the coast, within a 3-mile limit, shall 
go to the Federal Government, not to 
the States. That does not seem to me to 
be very fair treatment. 

Of course, I recognize the inducement 
that is made to those of us who come 
from Great Lakes States. However, I 
do not understand how that in any way 
affects the basic principles upon which 
we should base our decision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. I should like first to con- 
clude my remarks. Then I shall be glad 
to yield for questions. 

Several times before Congress has de- 
termined that the States should be the 
real owners of the submerged lands 
within their historic boundaries. They 
approved such ownership in 1946 before 
the Supreme Court opinion, and they 
approved it after the Supreme Court 
opinion. 
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Mr. President, it is not a new issue, 
It has been considered by previous Con- 
gresses, and the previous Congresses 
have repeatedly reaffirmed the belief 
that these lands belong to and should 
belong to the States. 

The prolonged debate and filibuster 
this year appears even more unreason- 
able when we consider that the whole 
matter has been before Congress ever 
since 1946. 

The measure which is before us today 
has been urged by the governors of near- 
ly all the States, and by the attorneys 
general of nearly all the States during 
this period. 

The Republican platform of 1952 
clearly stated: 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
rights to all lands and resources beneath 
navigable inland and offshore waters within 
their historic boundaries, 


In the campaign General Eisenhower 
endorsed that plank, and stated even 
more clearly his belief that the States 
are entitled to the lands within their 
historic boundaries, and that in that 
connection the Texas historic bound- 
aries amounted to 3 marine leagues, by 
reason of the annexation agreement in 
the case of Texas. 

The President has, therefore, written 
to us a letter—only called for by the 
demand of Senators on the other side 
that he state his position—in which he 
states his belief in favor of this joint 
resolution as a part of his general pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, for weeks there has 
been a discussion of the value of the oil 
under the submerged lands. Ihave not 
gone into the figures involved, but we 
have heard figures of millions of dollars 
and billions of dollars bandied about, 
and others have disputed those claims. 
That matter can go into history, so far 
as I am concerned, for it seems to me 
that all that argument completely ig- 
nores the real issue, which is the simple 
question, Who really owns, or should 
own, the submerged lands—the States or 
the Federal Government? Whether 
millions or billions of dollars are in- 
volved, should not affect the result. 

I am quite certain that all the States 
are anxious that the rights of other 
States be fairly determined, even if they 
themselyes may indirectly lose some rey- 
enue from the result. The value of the 
lands in dispute has no bearing what- 
ever on the merits of our determination 
to do justice in this case, in spite of the 
efforts of the opponents to make this a 
demagogic political issue. 

I have always supported the claims of 
the States to ownership of these lands, 
for the simple reason that it seemed per- 
fectly clear to me at all times that the 
States were the real owners of these 
lands, and that the Supreme Court opin- 
ions were clearly wrong. I have read 
those opinions. I read them when they 
first came out, and at that time I simply 
could not understand the logic of the 
opinions. I cannot understand it now, 
and I could not understand it when the 
opinions were first called to my atten- 
tion. It has always seemed perfectly 
clear to me that the Thirteen Original 
Colonies owned these lands. If they did 
own them, there is absolutely nothing 
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in the Constitution which can possibly be 
construed as a transfer by the States to 
the Federal Government of the owner- 
ship they—the States—held. The Con- 
stitution does not mention the subject, 
either directly or impliedly. If the 
States owned the lands before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, they certainiy 
owned those lands afterward. 

So far as the other, newer States were 
concerned, they were established and 
were taken into the Union on the same 
conditions as those applying to the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States, and therefore had 
exactly the same right to ownership of 
the lands within their historic bound- 
aries as did the Original Thirteen 
States. The case of Texas is special, be- 
cause there was an express understand- 
ing that Texas should retain the lands 
she owned within her historic bound- 
aries. However, it seems to me that that 
does not and should not in any way re- 
fiect on the ownership of other States, 
such as California, which had no such 
express agreement. 

The ownership of these lands was al- 
ways considered to be in the States— 
always, by every authority—by the opin- 
ions, by the executive, by the judges— 
until the Supreme Court’s opinion in the 
California case on June 23, 1947. Even 
in that case the Court specifically stated 
that “this Court” had in previous deci- 
sions many times “used languages strong 
enough to indicate that the Court then 
believed that States not only owned 
tidelands and soil under navigable inland 
waters, but also owned soils under all 
navigable waters within their territorial 
jurisdiction whether inland or not.” 

In the California case, the Supreme 
Court admitted it was reversing the opin- 
ion of every Supreme Court Justice who 
preceded them. 

Whether the particular facts of each 
case covered lands beyond low tide is not 
always clear in the various cases; but the 
rule of law was clear, and no one ever 
seems to have considered that the so- 
called low-tide mark had the slightest 
significance in determining where the 
State boundaries were or where the State 
ownership ended. 

In the case of Pollard v. Hagen (3 How- 
ard 212, 230), Mr. Justice McKinley said: 

First, the shores of navigable waters and 
the soils under them were not granted by the 
Constitution to the United States, but were 
reserved to the States respectively, Secondly, 
the new States have the same rights, sover- 


eignty, and jurisdiction over the subject as 
the original States. 


That particular statement, whether 
bearing directly on the facts or merely 
considered as a dictum, has been repeat- 
edly approved by the Supreme Court and 
by many important Justices of the Su- 
preme Court since that time, and par- 
ticularly in a case following that one, 
which I think clearly explained the posi- 
tion which was the law of this continent 
for many years before the 1947 case in 
the Supreme Court. 

In the case of Mumford against Ward- 
well, Mr. Justice Clifford said: 

Settled rule of law in this court is that the 
shores of navigable waters and the soils un- 
der the same in the original States were not 
granted by the Constitution to the United 
States, but were reserved to the several 
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States, and that the new States since ad- 
mitted have the same rights, sovereignty, and 
jurisdiction in that behalf as the original 
States possess within their respective borders. 

When the Revolution took place, the peo- 
ple of each State became themselves soy- 
ereign, and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them, subject only to the 
rights since surrendered by the Constitution. 


As pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
every administrative ruling of the Fed- 
eral Government, every opinion of every 
court until 1947, assumed that the States 
owned the submerged lands within the 
State boundaries. 

The Supreme Court in 1947, to support 
its opinion, suggests that there was no 
express understanding of a 3-mile limit 
in 1776, and that is probably true. But 
it is also true that many international 
law authorities long before that time 
spoke clearly of the ownership by each 
state or nation of the submerged lands 
beyond their tidal waters. Every au- 
thority agreed on such ownership in fact, 
and the only point on which the Court 
was right was that 3 miles was not gen- 
erally accepted as the limitation of their 
ownership. Going back to the interna- 
tional law which prevailed long before 
1776: In 1670, Matthew Hale, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, said: 

The narrow sea, adjoining the coast of 
England, is part of the wast and demesnes 
and dominions of the King of England, 
whether it lie within the body of any coun- 
try or not.* * * 

In this sea the King of England hath a 
double right, viz: a right of jurisdiction. 
* * + and a right of property or owner- 
ship. * * * 

And besides, the soil itself under the water 
is actually the King’s. 


That was in 1670, more than 100 years 
before the formulation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Samuel Pufendorf, who is recognized 
as one of the great German writers on 
international law, said in 1688: 

For upon this consideration the sea be- 
comes a portion, as it were, of the land, like 
trenches, or even as the adjoining marshes 
and swamps are held to be a part of a city. 
* * * Just as in the occupancy of immobile 
objects there is no need to touch each part 
with the body, but when one part has been 
touched, that act is understood to bring the 
entire thing of which it is a part under the 
right of ownership. 


Sir Philip Medows, of England, said in 
1689: 

And yet ’tis a thing undoubted, and never 
brought into question by any; but that every 
Prince, whose Country adjoyns to the Sea, 
* * * has some portion of the Sea belonging 
to him in property, as an accession of the 
Land, or appendant to it. 


Mr. President, I do not need to quote 
further from the authorities and opin- 
ions, although there are four more lead- 
ing international law authorities, who 
wrote prior to 1776, who asserted with- 
out question that the countries have 
ownership in the lands known as the 
marginal seas, 

Certainly, however, no State ever ad- 
mitted that its ownership stopped at the 
low-tide mark. No one ever made that 
distinction until the Supreme Court did 
in 1947. The States were uncertain how 
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far their dominion extended into the 
open sea, but certainly it was a dominion 
which extended far beyond the low-tide 
line. The States built docks and piers far 
outside the low-tide mark, and no one 
ever questioned the right of the States to 
that land. The States filled in lands 
which had been submerged far outside of 
the low-tide mark. They assumed the 
jurisdiction over fishing rights within 
easy distance from the shore. No one 
ever suggested that this admitted owner- 
ship and interest in the waters off the 
shores of the various States, and nations 
were limited by the low-tide mark. 

It is claimed that Thomas Jefferson, 
in 1793, was the first to insist on a 3-mile 
limit, and that therefore title was ac- 
quired by the Federal Government, 
However, if we read the letter which Mr. 
Jefferson wrote—as that letter is set 
forth on page 318 of the hearings—we see 
that he never had any doubt that the 
Government had and that the States had, 
at all times, a distinct ownership over 
some distance from the coastline. His 
letter is rather one to cut down that 
ownership to 3 miles, than it is to extend 
it to 3 miles; and the letter was written 
to indicate that the United States would 
not claim jurisdiction for 5 miles from 
land, and that therefore the United 
States would release the British brig 
Fannie, which had been captured at a 
distance of 5 miles from the shore. 

However, in its 1947 opinion, the Su- 
preme Court simply ignored interna- 
tional law and ignored, in an astonishing 
way, I think, the arguments presented by 
the various States. 

I do not know what happened, Mr. 
President, but apparently the States 
started to develop all the lands in ques- 
tion, and then some persons got the idea 
that they could file Federal claims, and 
raise the question. Finally, in 1937, they 
persuaded Mr. Ickes to change his mind. 
They found some bright young man in 
the roaring thirties who decided that 
the United States Government should 
undertake to assert a claim to something 
it never had any right to, and he set out 
to persuade the Court. He was acting 
in a period when the general philosophy 
was in favor of the expansion of the 
power of and regulation by the Federal 
Government, and he seems to have found 
a sympathetic point of view in that phil- 
osophy from the then Supreme Court. I 
do not believe the members of the Su- 
preme Court would deny that they were 
in effect reversing the accepted opinion 
of all previous Supreme Courts in order 
to effect the result which they brought 
about. 

Some of the opponents of the pending 
measure have repeatedly asserted that 
Congress cannot possibly reverse an 
opinion of the Supreme Court. There 
is nothing in the Constitution which 
gives the Supreme Court the final right 
to determine the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, or the laws, or the meaning of 
other questions of a political nature like 
that of ownership of the submerged 
lands. In the California case itself the 
Court clearly says “that the Constitu- 
tion invests in Congress power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
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States,” so that, even assuming the Su- 
preme Court is right, we have full power 
to write the law differently for the fu- 
ture, and the Supreme Court, itself, ad- 
mits it. The opinion goes on to say: 

We have said that the constitutional power 
of Congress in this respect is without limita- 
tion; thus neither the courts nor the execu- 
tive agencies could proceed contrary to an 
act of Congress in this congressional area of 
national power. 


The Court said again: 

But beyond all this, we cannot and do not 
assume that Congress, which has constitu- 
tional control over Government property, 
will execute its powers in such a way as to 
bring about injustices to States, their sub- 
divisions or persons acting pursuant to their 
permission, 


It seems perfectly clear, therefore, that 
Congress may return these lands in order 
that justice shall be done to States, if 
they feel that injustice has been done 
by the Supreme Court opinions. That is 
certainly what I feel, and have felt, for 
6 years. I am confirmed in my opinion 
by the fact that Mr. Justice Reed and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter evidently dis- 
agreed with the opinion of the majority, 
and dissented from its opinions. Atleast 
Mr. Justice Reed dissented from both, 
and I think Mr. Justice Frankfurter dis- 
sented, certainly from the ideas ex- 
pressed in those opinions. 

As to whether Congress is justified in 
reversing the Supreme Court, one may 
ask with equal force whether the 
Supreme Court was justified in reversing 
the Supreme Court, since that is what it 
did in 1947. I notice that the gentlemen 
who are called by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon “the little band of 
liberals,” were very violently opposed to 
the Supreme Court in the days when the 
Supreme Court was conservative, and 
did not hesitate by law after law to cir- 
cumvent the opinions of that Court and 
gradually by change in the character of 
the Court bring about a reversal of its 
previous opinion. 

Congressmen have not only a right but 
a duty to interpret the Constitution as 
they consider it should be interpreted, 
They are not bound by opinions of the 
Supreme Court on that subject, and have 
an independent obligation to see that the 
Constitution is not violated. They are 
particularly justified in doing it at this 
time because the people of the United 
States had the issue before them clearly 
stated in 1952, and decided the issue 
from the point of view of popular opin- 
ion. The Republican candidate took a 
clear position in favor of the ownership 
by the States of submerged lands. The 
Democratic candidate took a clear posi- 
tion against that ownership and in favor 
of the ownership as determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The majority was more than 6 million 
votes for the man who advocated wwner- 
ship by the States of the submerged 
lands. 

Therefore, Mr. President, and Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I urge upon you the 
passage of the pending measure, and, as 
a first step toward that result, I urge the 
elimination of the substitute, which at- 
tempts to proceed upon the theory that 
the submerged lands shall be considered 
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hereafter the property of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, I move to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico, in the nature of sub- 
stitute for Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me with reference to the pend- 
ing joint resolution, the statement to 
follow the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


the voluminous testimony and the 
ebullient oratory with respect to the sub- 
merged lands issue—sometimes described as 
the tidelands issue—if one can eliminate the 
emotion and passion of partisanship and 
sectionalism, there remains only the fun- 
damental question of Federal ownership or 
States’ rights. 

For many years now, we have observed the 
manifestations of a growing centralization 
of power in the Federal Government, the 
ramifications of which are multifarious. This 
philosophy of government erroneous and 
ill-conceived as it may be, has been fos- 
tered by the proponents of the New Deal, 
the Fair Deal, and other socialistic programs. 
These theories, through more than 20 years 
of application, or should I say mis-applica- 
tion, have engendered a following of persons 
who must be awakened to the fallaciousness 
of the continued and increased concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the Federal 
Government, a power which constitutionally, 
inherently, traditionally and historically 
rests with the States of the Union. 

This great Nation has been predicated and 
nurtured on the concept of a decentralized 
government, insofar as possible. Under this 
concept, our renowned free enterprise sys- 
tem has developed to the point that world 
leadership has befallen to us. This funda- 
mental principle of States rights must be 
cherished and preserved within the frame- 
work of our traditional Government. 

We are now at an important crossroad in 
history. The record of the last 20 years can 
hardly be cited as an example of States’ 
rights, and many people have been deeply 
repulsed by the malignancy of Federal power, 
The free world, and I strongly suspect the 
Communist dominated world, is viewing our 
deliberations here as an indication of whether 
or not we will travel further along the road 
toward greater governmental interference 
and domination in the affairs of our States. 

To my mind, this debate can be resolved 
only on the basis of States’ rights versus ad- 
ditional Federal controls, whether they be 
direct or indirect. It is worthy of note that 
the Federal Government already owns ap- 
proximately 24 percent of the land within the 
continental limits of these United States, and 
this does not include the so-called tide- 
lands. This one observation should force- 
fully illustrate the need for a delineation of 
Federal ownership. 

In this regard, a portion of President 
Eisenhower's speech in New Orleans, La., on 
October 13, 1952, I think, is especially sig- 
nificant and deserving of repetition at this 
time: 

“First, I deplore and I will always resist 
Federal encroachments upon the rights and 
affairs of the States. Second, I am gravely 


concerned over the threat to the States in- 
herent in the growth of this power-hungry 
movement. ‘Third, the resources of these 
submerged areas, though still owned by the 
States, will be available for America’s de- 
fense in time of emergency. Fourth, the or- 
derly development of these resources under 
the States need not interfere with any valid 
Federal function. Fifth, I believe that the 
law twice passed by Congress which would 
recognize these State titles is in keeping 
with basic principles of honest dealing and 
fair play. These things are important, they 
are vital, in governmental affairs as well as 
in private dealings.” 

This viewpoint, in my opinion, reflects 
the present attitude of the greater majority 
of the people of this country. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the subject 
of oil has been introduced into this discus- 
sion, thereby creating an erroneous impres- 
sion that there are no other resources, of even 
greater potential value, involved. A great 
deal of emotionalism has resulted from this 
aspect which is but a small part of a far 
reaching question of control and jurisdiction 
of natural resources. Right to our natural 
resources would place in the hands of the 
Federal Government, the absolute control 
of our economic policies, and ultimately com- 
plete dominance of the economic life of this 
great Nation, including the economic life of 
our States. Nothing could be more contrary 
to the basic principle of government as un- 
derstood by the American public and as eyi- 
denced by our great heritage. 

It is my considered conviction that the 
passage of legislation conveying to the States 
the rights to these submerged lands, exclu- 
sive of the Continental Shelf which ex- 
tends beyond the historic boundaries of the 
States, would be completely consistent with 
the best possible plan for the continued 
development of the land and its resources 
and in keeping with the ideals on which our 
country was founded. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the ac- 
ceptance of the Hill educational amend- 
ment by the Senator from New Mexico, 
is a vote to table the Anderson substitute, 
in fact, a vote against the Hill educa- 
tional amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
holds that that is not a parliamentary 
inquiry. The question is on the motion 
to table the Anderson substitute, as mod- 
ified by the Hill amendment. The yeas 
and naysehaving been ordered, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Dworshak Jackson 
Anderson Ellender Jenner 
Barrett Ferguson Johnson, Colo. 
Beall Flanders Johnson, Tex. 
Bennett Prear Johnston, S, C. 
Bricker Fulbright Kefauver 
Bridges Kennedy 
Bush Gillette Kilgore 
Butler, Md. Goldwater Knowland 
Butler, Nebr, re Kuchel 

Griswold Langer 
Capehart Hayden Lehman 
Carlson Hendrickson Long 
Case Hennings Magnuson 
Clements Hickenlooper Mansfield 

n Martin 

Cordon Hoey Maybank 
Daniel Holland McCarran 
Dirksen Humphrey McCarthy 
Douglas Hunt McClellan 
Duff Ives 
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Monroney Robertson Stennis 
Morse Russell Symington 
Mundt Saltonstall Taft 
Murray Schoeppel Tobey 
Neely Smathers W: 

Pastore Smith, Maine Welker 
Payne Smith, N. J. Wiliams 
Potter Smith, N. C. Young 
Purtell Sparkman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. 
ANDERSON, as modified, is to insert the 
following in lieu of the language pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee 
amendment: 


That (a) the provisions of this section shall 
apply to all mineral leases covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf issued 
by any State or political subdivision or gran- 
tee thereof (including any extension, re- 
newal, or replacement thereof heretofore 
granted pursuant to such lease or under the 
laws of such State): Provided— 

(1) That such lease, or a true copy thereof, 
shall have been filed with the Secretary by 
the lessee or his duly authorized agent within 
90 days from the effective date of this joint 
resolution, or within such further period or 
periods as may be fixed from time to time by 
the Secretary; 

(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior 
to December 21, 1948, and was on June 6, 
1950, in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the 
State issuing it, or (ii) with the approval of 
the Secretary and was on the effective date 
of this joint resolution in force and effect in 
accordance with its terms and provisions and 
the law of the State issuing it; 

(3) That within the time specified in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, there shall have 
been filed with the Secretary (1) a certificate 
issued by the State official or agency having 
jurisdiction and stating that the lease was 
in force and effect as required by the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of this subsection or 
(ii) in the absence of such certificate, eyi- 
dence in the form of affidavits, receipts, can- 
celed checks, or other documents, and the 
Secretary shall determine whether such lease 
was so in force and effect; 

(4) That except as otherwise provided in 
section 3 thereof, all rents, royalties, and 
other sums payable under such a lease be- 
tween June 5, 1950, and the effective date of 
this joint resolution, which have not been 
paid in accordance with the provisions there- 
of, and all rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under such a lease after the effective 
date of this joint resolution shall be paid to 
the Secretary, who shall deposit them in a 
special fund in the Treasury to be disposed 
of as hereinafter provided; 

(5) That the holder of such lease certi- 
fies that such lease shall continue to be 
subject to the overriding royalty obligations 
existing on the effective date of this joint 
resolution; 

(6) That such lease was not obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation; 

(7) That such lease, if issued on or after 
June 23, 1947, was issued upon the basis of 
competitive bidding; 

(8) That such lease provides for a royalty 
to the lessor of not less than 12% percent 
in amount or value of the production saved, 
removed, or sold from the lease: Provided, 
however, That if the lease provides for a 
lesser royalty, the holder thereof may bring it 
within the provisions of this paragraph by 
consenting in writing, filed with the Secre- 
tary, to the increase of the royalty to the 
minimum herein specified; 
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(9) That such-lease will terminate within 
a period of not more than 5 years from the 
effective date of this joint resolution in the 
absence of production or operations for drill- 
ing: Provided, however, That if the lease 
provides for a longer period, the holder there- 
of may bring it within the provisions of this 
paragraph by consenting in writing, filed 
with the Secretary, to the reduction of such 
period, so that it will not exceed the maxi- 
mum period herein specified; and 

(10) That the holder of such lease fur- 
nishes such surety bond, if any, as the Secre- 
tary may require and complies with such 
other requirements as the Secretary may 
deem to be reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States, 

(b) Any person holding a mineral lease 
which comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, as determined by 
the Secretary, may continue to maintain 
such lease, and may conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provi- 
sions for the full term thereof and of any 
extension, renewal, or replacement author- 
ized therein or heretofore authorized by the 
law of the State issuing such lease: Pro- 
vided, however, That if oil or gas was not 
being produced from such lease on or be- 
fore December 11, 1950, then for a term from 
the effective date hereof, equal to the term 
remaining unexpired on December 11, 1950, 
under the provisions of such lease or any 
extensions, renewals, or replacements au- 
thorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease. A negative de- 
termination under this subsection may be 
made by the Secretary only after giving to 
the holder of the lease notice and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

(c) With respect to any mineral lease that 
is within the scope of subsection (a) of this 
section, the Secretary shall exercise such 
powers of supervision and control as may be 
vested in the lessor by law or the terms and 
provisions of the lease. 

(d) The permission granted in subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed to 
be a waiver of such claims, if any, as the 
United States may have against the lessor or 
the lessee or any other person respecting 
sums payable or paid for or under the lease, 
or respecting activities conducted under the 
lease, prior to the effective date of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States and upon the application of 
any lessor or lessee of a mineral lease issued 
by or under the authority of a State, its po- 
litical subdivision or grantee, on tidelands or 
submerged lands beneath navigable inland 
waters within the boundaries of such State, 
to certify that the United States does not 
claim any proprietary interest in such lands 
or in the mineral deposits within them. The 
authority granted in this section shall not 
apply to rights of the United States in 
lands (a) which have been lawfully ac- 
quired by the United States from any 
State, either at the time of its admission 
into the Union or thereafter, or from any 
person in whom such rights had vested 
under the law of a State or under a 
treaty or other arrangement between the 
United States and a foreign power, or other- 
wise, or from a grantee or successor in in- 
terest of a State or such person; or (b) which 
were owned by the United States at the time 
of the admission of a State into the Union 
and which were expressly retained by the 
United States; or (c) which the United 
States lawfully holds under the law of the 
State in which the lands are situated; or (d) 
which are held by the United States in trust 
for the benefit of any person or persons, in- 
cluding any tribe, band, or group of Indians 
or for individual Indians, 

Sec. 3. In the event of a controversy be- 
tween the United. States and a State as to 
whether or not lands are submerged lands 
beneath navigable inland waters, the Sec- 
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retary is authorized, notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (c) of sec- 
tion 1 of this joint resolution, and with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General of the 
United States, to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with the State, its political sub- 
division or grantee or a lessee thereof, re- 
specting operations under existing mineral 
leases and payment and impounding of rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable thereunder, 
or with the State, its political subdivision or 
grantee, respecting the issuance or nonissu- 
ance of new mineral leases pending the set- 
tlement or adjudication of the controversy: 
Provided, however, That the authorization 
contained in this section shall not be con- 
strued to be a limitation upon the authority 
conferred on the Secretary in other sections 
of this joint resolution. Payments made 
pursuant to such agreement, or pursuant to 
any stipulation between the United States 
and a State, shall be considered as compli- 
ance with section 1 (a) (4) hereof. Upon 
the termination of such agreement or stipu- 
lation by reason of the final settlement or 
adjudication of such controversy, if the lands 
subject to any mineral lease are determined 
to be in whole or in part submerged land of 
the Continental Shelf, the lessee, if he has 
not already done so, shall comply with the 
requirements of section 1 (a), and thereupon 
the provisions of section 1 (b) shall govern 
such lease. The following stipulations and 
authorizations are hereby approved and con- 
firmed: (i) The stipulation entered into in 
the case of United States against State of 
California, between the Attorney General of 
the United States and the attorney general 
of California, dated July 26, 1947, relating to 
certain bays and harbors in the State of 
California; (ii) the stipulation entered into 
in the case of United States against State of 
California, between the Attorney General of 
the United States and the attorney general 
of California, dated July 26, 1947, relating 
to the continuance of oil and gas operations 
in the submerged lands within the bound- 
aries of the State of California and herein 
referred to as the operating stipulation; (tii) 
the stipulation entered into in the case of 
United States against the State of Califor- 
nia, between the Attorney General of the 
United States and the attorney general of 
California, dated July 28, 1948, extending the 
term of said operating stipulation; (iv) the 
stipulation entered into in the case of the 
United States against State of California, 
between the Attorney General of the United 
States and the attorney general of Califor- 
nia dated August 2, 1949, further extending 
the term of said operating stipulation; (v) 
the stipulation entered into in the case of 
United States against State of California, 
between the Attorney General of the United 
States and the attorney general of Califor- 
nia, dated August 21, 1950, further extending 
and revising said operating stipulation ; (vi) 
the stipulation entered into in the case of 
United States against State of California, 
between the Attorney General of the United 
States and the attorney general of Califor- 
nia, dated September 4, 1951, further ex- 
tending and revising said operating stipula- 
tion; (vii) the notice concerning “Oil and 
Gas Operations in the Submerged Coastal 
Lands of the Gulf of Mexico,” issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior on December 11, 
1950 (15 F. R. 8835), as amended by the no- 
tice dated January 26, 1951 (16 F. R. 953), 
and as supplemented by the notices dated 
February 2, 1951 (16 F. R. 1203), March 5, 
1951 (16 F. R. 2195), April 23, 1951 (16 F. R. 
3623), June 25, 1951 (16 F. R. 6404), August 
22, 1951 (16 F. R. 8720), October 24, 1951 
(16 F. R. 10998), and December 21, 1951 (17 
F. R. 43), respectively. 

Sec. 4. (a) In order to meet the urgent 
need during the present emergency for fur- 
ther exploration and development of the oil 
and gas deposits in the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, pending the enactment of further 
legislation on the subject, to grant to the 
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qualified persons offering the highest 
bonuses on a basis of competitive bidding oil 
and gas leases on submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf which are not covered by 
leases within the scope of subsection (a) 
of section 1 of this joint resolution, 

(b) A lease issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall cover an area of 
such size and dimensions as the Secertary 
may determine, shall be for a period of 5 
years and as long thereafter as oil or gas 
may be produced from the area in paying 
quantities, or drilling or well reworking op- 
erations as approved by the Secretary are 
conducted thereon, shall require the pay- 
ment of a royalty of not less than 12% per 
centum, and shall contain such rental pro- 
visions and such other terms and provisions 
as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe 
in advance of offering the area for lease. 

(c) All moneys paid to the Secretary for 
or under leases granted pursuant to this 
section shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury to be disposed of as herein- 
after provided. 

(d) The issuance of any lease by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section 4 of this 
joint resolution, or the refusal of the Sec- 
retary to certify that the United States does 
not claim any interest in any submerged 
lands pursuant to section 2 of this joint 
resolution, shall not prejudice the ultimate 
settlement or adjudication of the question 
as to whether or not the area involved is 
submerged land beneath navigable inland 
waters. 

Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section— 

(1) thirty-seven and one-half percent of 
all moneys received as bonus payments, 
rents, royalties and other sums payable with 
respect to operations in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf lying within the sea- 
ward boundary of any State shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to such State 
within 90 days after the expiration of each 
fiscal year, 

(2) All other moneys received under the 
provisions of this joint resolution shall be 
held in a special account in the Treasury 
during the present national emergency and, 
until the Congress shall otherwise provide, 
the moneys in such special account shall be 
used only for such urgent developments es- 
sential to the national defense and national 
security as the Congress may determine and 
thereafter shall be used exclusively as 
grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education. 

(3) It shall be the duty of every State or 
political subdivision or grantee thereof hav- 
ing issued any mineral lease or grant, or 
leases or grants, covering submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf to file with the 
Attorney General of the United States on or 
before December 31, 1953, a statement of 
the moneys or other things of value received 
by such State or political subdivision or 
grantee from or on account of such lease or 
grant, or leases or grants, since January 1, 
1940, and the Attorney General shall submit 
the statements so received to the Congress 
not later than February 1, 1954. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to moneys received and held pur- 
suant to any stipulation or agreement re- 
ferred to in section 3 of this joint resolution 
pending the settlement or adjudication of 
the controversy. 

(c) If and whenever the United States 
shall take and receive in kind all or any part 
of the royalty under a lease maintained or 
issued under the provisions of this joint 
resolution and covering submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf lying within the sea- 
ward boundary of any State, the value of 
such royalty so taken in kind shall, for the 
purpose of subsection (a) (1) of this section, 
be deemed to be the prevailing market price 
thereof at the time and place of production, 
and there shall be paid to the State entitled 
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thereto 3714 percent of the value of such 
royalty. 

Sec. 6. (a) The President may, from time 
to time, withdraw from disposition any of 
the unleased lands of the Continental Shelf 
and reserve them for the use of the United 
States in the interest of national security. 

(b) In time of war, or when the President 
shall so prescribe, the United States shall 
have the right of first refusal to purchase 
at the market price all or any portion of the 
oil and gas produced from the submerged 
lands covered by this joint resolution, 

(c) All leases issued under this joint res- 
olution, and leases, the maintenance and 
operation of which are authorized under this 
joint resolution, shall contain or be con- 
strued to contain a provision whereby au- 
thority is vested in the Secretary, upon a 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, 
during a state of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress or the President 
after the effective date of this joint resolu- 
tion, to suspend operations under, or to 
terminate any lease; and all such leases shall 
contain or be construed to contain provi- 
sions for the payment of just compensation 
to the lessee whose operations are thus sus- 
pended or whose lease is thus terminated. 

Sec. 7. Nothing herein contained shall 
affect such rights, if any, as may have been 
acquired under any law of the United States 
by any person on lands subject to this joint 
resolution and such rights, if any, shall be 
governed by the law in effect at the time they 
may have been acquired: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained is intended 
or shall be construed as a finding, interpre- 
tation, or construction by the Congress that 
the law under which such rights may be 
claimed in fact applies to the lands subject 
to this joint resolution or authorizes or com- 
pels the granting of such rights of such 
lands, and that the determination of the ap- 
plicability or effect of such law shall be un- 
affected by anything herein contained. 

Sec. 8. The United States consents that the 
respective States may regulate, manage, and 
administer the taking, conservation, and 
development of all fish, shrimp, oysters, 
clams, crabs, lobsters, sponges, kelp, and 
other marine animal and plant life within 
the area of the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf lying within the seaward 
boundary of any State, in accordance with 
applicable State law. 

Sec.9. The United States hereby asserts 
that it has no right, title, or interest in or 
to the lands beneath navigable inland waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, but that all such right, title, and 
interest are vested in the several States or 
the persons lawfully entitled thereto under 
the laws of such States, or the respective law- 
Tul grantees, lessees, or possessors in interest 
thereof under State authority. 

Sec. 10. Section 9 of this joint resolution 
shall not apply to rights of the United States 
in lands (1) which have been lawfully ac- 
crued by the United States from any State, 
either at the time of its admission into the 
Union or thereafter, or from any person in 
whom such rights had vested under the law 
of a State or under a treaty or other arrange- 
ment between the United States and a for- 
eign power, or otherwise, or from a grantee 
or successor in interest of a State or such 

; or (2) which were owned by the 
United States at the time of the admission 
of a State into the Union and which were 
expressly retained by the United States; or 
(3) which the United States lawfully holds 
under the law of the State in which the 
lands are situated; or (4) which are held by 
the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any person or persons, including any 
tribe, band, or group of Indians or for indi- 
vidual Indians. This joint resolution shall 
not apply to waterpower, or to the use of 
water for the production of power, or to any 
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right to develop water power which has been 
or may be expressly reserved by the United 
States for its own benefit or for the benefit 
of its licensees or permittees under any law 
of the United States. 

Sec, 11, (a) Any right granted prior to the 
enactment of this joint resolution by any 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, agency, or person holding thereunder 
to construct, maintain, use, or occupy any 
dock, pier, wharf, jetty, or any other struc- 
ture in submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, or any such right to the surface of 
filled-in, made, or reclaimed land in such 
areas, is hereby recognized and confirmed by 
the United States for such term as was 
granted prior to the enactment of this joint 
resolution, 

(b) The right, title, and interest of any 
State, political subdivision thereof, munici- 
pality, or public agency holding thereunder 
to the surface of submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf which in the future be- 
come filled-in, made, or reclaimed lands as 
a result of authorized action taken by any 
such State, political subdivision thereof, 
municipality, or public agency holding there- 
under for recreation or other public purpose 
is hereby recognized and confirmed by the 
United States. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in section 11 of this joint 
resolution shall be construed as confirming 
or recognizing any right with respect to oil, 
gas, or other minerals in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf; or as confirming or 
recognizing any interest in submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf other than that 
essential to the right to construct, maintain, 
use, and occupy the structures enumerated 
in that section, or to the use and occupancy 
of the surface of filled-in or reclaimed land. 

Sec. 13. The structures enumerated in sec- 
tion 11, above, shall not be construed as in- 
cluding derricks, welis, or other installations 
in submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
employed in the exploration, development, 
extraction, and production of oil and gas or 
other minerals, or as including necessary 
structures for the development of water- 
power. 

Src. 14. Nothing contained in this joint 
resolution shall be construed to repeal, limit, 
or affect in any way any provision of law 
relating to the national defense, the control 
of navigation, or the improyement, protec- 
tion, and preservation of the navigable waters 
of the United States; or to repeal, limit, or 
affect any provision of law heretofore or here- 
after enacted pursuant to the constitutional 
authority of Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States. 

Sec. 15. Any person seeking the authori- 
zation of the United States to use or occupy 
any submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf for the construction of, or additions 
to, installations of the type enumerated in 
section 11 of this joint resolution, shall apply 
therefor to the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, who shall have authority 
to issue such authorization, upon such terms 
end conditions as in his discretion may seem 
appropriate. . 

Sec. 16. Within 2 years of the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution, the Chief 
of Engineers shall submit to the Congress 
his recommendations with respect to the use 
and occupancy of submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf for installations of the 
type enumerated in section 11 of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec. 17. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as he may deem to 
be necessary or advisable in performing his 
functions under this joint resolution. 

Sec. 18. When used in this joint resolution, 
(a) the term “tidelands” means lands situ- 
ated between the lines of mean high tide and 
mean low tide; (b) the term “navigable” 
means navigable at the time of the admis- 
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sion of a State into the Union under the 
laws of the United States; (c) the term “in- 
land waters” includes the waters of lakes 
(including Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario to the extent that they 
are within the boundaries of a State of the 
United States), bays, rivers, ports, and har- 
bors which are landward of the ocean; and 
lands beneath navigable inland waters in- 
clude filled-in or reclaimed lands which for- 
merly were within that category; (d) the 
term “submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf” means the lands (including the oil, 
gas, and other minerals therein) underlying 
the open ocean, situated seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of the 
United States and outside the inland waters, 
and extending seaward to the outer edge of 
the Continental Shelf; (e) the term “sea- 
ward boundary of a State” means a line 3 
nautical miles seaward from the points on 
the coast of a State at which the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf begin; (f) 
the term “mineral lease” means any form of 
authorization for the exploration, develop- 
ment, or production of oil, gas, or other min- 
erals; and (g) the term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
greene and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TEYE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witex] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. TI announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuAvez] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi {Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] is absent on official business. 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] is 
paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Barrett Bridges Byrd 
Beall Bush Capehart 
Bennett Butler, Md. Carlson 
Bricker Butler, Nebr. Clements 
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Cordon Ives Purtell 
Daniel Jenner Robertson 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Duff Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Dworshak Enowland Schoeppel 
Ellender Kuchel Smathers 
Ferguson Long Smith, Maine 
Flanders Martin Smith, N. J. 
George Maybank Smith, N. O. 
Goldwater McCarran Stennis 
Hendrickson McCarthy Taft 
Hickenlooper Millikin Watkins 
Hoey Mundt Welker 
Holland Payne Wiliams 
Hunt Potter 
NAYS—33 

Aiken Hennings Mansfield 
Anderson Hill McClellan 
Case Humphrey Monroney 
Cooper Jackson Morse 
Douglas Johnson, Colo, Murray 
¥Frear Kefauver Neely 
Fulbright Kennedy Pastore 
Gillette Kilgore Sparkman 

Langer Symington 
Griswold Lehman Tobey 
Hayden Magnuson Young 

NOT VOTING—7 

Chavez Kerr Wiley 
Eastland Malone 
Green Thye 


So Mr. Tarr’s motion to lay on the 
table the Anderson substitute, as modi- 
fied by the Hill amendment, was agreed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1419) to permit the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
time in the District, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) 
to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion recurs on the committee substitute, 
which is open to amendment, 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment dated April 8, 1953. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 17, before the period in line 2, to 
insert the following: “or in the case of 
the Great Lakes, to the international 
boundary.” 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to section 4 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 to provide that the bound- 
ary of each original coastal State, in 
the case of the Great Lakes, is approved 
and confirmed to the international 
boundary line. My own State of New 
York is the only original coastal State 
which would be affected by this amend- 
ment. 

It is my understanding that the 
amendment is consistent with a deci- 
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sion of the United States Supreme Court 
which held that the bed of Lake On- 
tario lying within the boundary of the 
State of New York belongs to the State 
of New York to the international bound- 
ary line. I refer to the case of Massa- 
chusetts v. New York (271 U. S. 65), 
decided in 1926. 

Therefore, I submit this amendment 
for the purpose of assuring the con- 
tinued recognition of the boundary of 
New York State in the bed of Lake On- 
tario, to the international boundary line. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. While the acting 
chairman of the committee has no au- 
thority from the committee with respect 
to the amendment of the senior Senator 
from New York, speaking for myself, I 
desire to say that the amendment is 
consonant with the philosophy of the 
joint resolution, and might well be ac- 
cepted and made a part of it. The State 
of New York, being one of the Thirteen 
Original States, has boundaries con- 
firmed on its seaward side, but the com- 
mittee completely overlooked the fact 
that New York is bounded also by one 
of the Great Lakes. So the boundary on 
the Great Lakes side might as well be 
confirmed as that on the seaward side. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York might be agreed to. 

Mr. IVES. It was my understanding 
that that was the situation. That is 
why the amendment is being offered. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do I understand 
correctly that the amendment does not 
apply to any other State bordering on 
the Great Lakes? 

Mr. IVES. It is applicable solely to 
the State of New York. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
New York did not wish to question the 
title of any other State to the interna- 
tional boundary by offering his amend- 
ment merely with respect to the State 
of New York? 

Mr. IVES. No other State is involved 
in this matter, nor could it possibly be, 
because the State of New York is the 
only one of the Thirteen Original States 
affected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first sentence in 
section 4, under the heading “Seaward 
Boundaries,” was inserted at the request 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, based upon a request by the At- 
torney General of the State of New York, 
and clearly confirmed the boundaries of 
the Thirteen Original States. At that 
time the attention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral had not been drawn to the fact that 
New York, as one of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States, also had boundaries in the 
Great Lakes, since there were on the 
other side of the State areas of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

I believe the amendment suggested by 
the senior Senator from New York makes 
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complete the suggestion made by the 
Attorney General of New York. Cer- 
tainly I have no objection to the inclu- 
sion of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to further 
amendment, 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senate 
has previously passed S. 1409, to permit 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to establish daylight- 
saving time in the District of Columbia. 

This afternoon, the House of Repre- 
sentatives considered the Senate bill, 
struck out all after the enacting clause, 
and inserted a paragraph which is sub- 
stantially identical with the final para- 
graph of the bill as it passed the Senate. 
It would confer upon the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia authority to 
establish daylight-saving time in the 
District of Columbia as a yearly matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be immediately 
considered and the amendment of the 
House concurred in, in order that the 
carr ii, go to the White House forth- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I object. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what is 
the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is the committee 
substitute, which is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the committee substitute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. DoucLas (for him- 
self and Mr. ANDERSON), as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with “and to the” 
in line 21, strike out all through “miles” in 
line 3 on page 11. 

On page 11, beginning with “as they” in 
line 9, strike out all through “Congress, or” 
in line 11, 
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On page 11, line 17, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu therof “In title II the.” 

On page 12, insert after line 23 the fol- 
lowing: 

“(i) The term ‘submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf’ means the lands (includ- 
ing the natural resources therein) underly- 
ing the open ocean, situated seaward of 
lands beneath navigable waters, and extend- 
ing seaward to the outer edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf; 

“(j) The term ‘mineral lease’ means any 
form of authorization for the exploration, 
development, or production of oil, gas, or 
other minerals; and 

“(k) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 

On page 17, beginning with the comma 
after “confirmed” in line 11 strike out all to 
the period in line 18. 

On page 20, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all through line 16 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Trrte IIT 
“SUBMERGED LANDS OF THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


“Sec. 9. All natural resources within the 
submerged lands of the Continenal Shelf 
shall appertain to the United States and 
be subject to its jurisdiction and control as 
provided for in this title. 

“Sego. 10. (a) The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall apply to all mineral leases cover- 
ing submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf issued by any State or political sub- 
division or grantee thereof (including any 
extension, renewal, or replacement thereof 
heretofore granted pursuant to such lease 
or under the laws of such State): Pro- 
vided— 


“(1) That such lease, or a true copy there- 
of, shall have been filed with the Secretary 
by the lessee or his duly authorized agent 
within 90 days from the effective date of this 
joint resolution, or within such further pe- 
riod or periods as may be fixed from time to 
time by the Secretary; 

“(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior 
to December 21, 1948, and was on June 5, 
1950, in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the 
State issuing it, or (ii) with the approval 
of the Secretary and was on the effective 
date of this joint resolution in force and ef- 
fect in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the law of the State issuing it; 

“(3) That within the time specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, there shall 
have been filed with the Secretary (i) a cer- 
tificate issued by the State official or agency 
having jurisdiction and stating that the 
lease was in force and effect as required by 
the provisions of paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section or (ii) in the absence of such cer- 
tificate, evidence in the form of affidavits, 
receipts, canceled checks, or other docu- 
ments, and the Secretary shall determine 
whether such lease was so in force and effect. 

“(4) That except as otherwise provided in 
section 3 hereof, all rents, royalties, and 
other sums payable under such a lease be- 
tween June 5, 1950, and the effective date 
of this joint resolution, which have not been 
paid in accordance with the provisions there- 
of, and all rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under such a lease after the effec- 
tive date of this joint resolution shall be 
paid to the Secretary, who shall deposit them 
in a special fund in the Treasury to be dis- 
posed of as hereinafter provided: 

“(5) That the holder of such lease certi- 
fies that such lease shall continue to be sub- 
ject to the overriding royalty obligations ex- 
isting on the effective date of this joint 
resolution; 

“(6) That such lease was not obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation; 

“(7) That such lease, if issued on or after 
June 23, 1947, was issued upon the basis of 
competitive bidding; 
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“(8) That such lease provides for a royal- 
ty to the lessor of not less than 12% per- 
cent in amount or value of the production 
saved, removed, or sold from the lease: 
Provided, however, That if the lease pro- 
vides for a lesser royalty, the holder thereof 
may bring it within the provisions of this 
paragraph by consenting in writing, filed 
with the Secretary, to the increase of the 
royalty to the minimum herein specified; 

“(9) That such lease will terminate with- 
in a period of not more than 5 years from 
the effective date of this joint resolution in 
the absence of production or operations for 
drilling: Provided, however, That if the 
lease provides for a longer period, the holder 
thereof may bring it within the provisions 
of this paragraph by consenting in writing, 
filed with the Secretary, to the reduction 
of such period, so that it will not exceed 
the maximum period herein specified; and 

“(10) That the holder of such lease fur- 
nishes such surety bond, if any, as the Sec- 
retary may require and complies with such 
other requirements as the Secretary may 
deem to be reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 

“(b) Any person holding a mineral lease 
which comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, as determined by 
the Secretary, may continue to maintain 
such lease, and may conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provi- 
sions for the full term thereof and of any 
extension, renewal or replacement author- 
ized therein or heretofore authorized by the 
law of the State issuing such lease: Provided, 
however, That if oil or gas was not being pro- 
duced from such leases on or before Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, then for a term from the effec- 
tive date hereof equal to the term remaining 
unexpired on December 11, 1950, under the 
provisions of such lease or any extensions, 
renewals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretofore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing, or whose grantee issued, such 
lease. A negative determination under this 
subsection may be made by the Secretary 
only after giving to the holder of the lease 
notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

“(c) With respect to any mineral lease 
that is within the scope of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary shall exercise 
such powers of supervision and control as 
may be vested in the lessor by law or the 
terms and provisions of the lease. 

“(d) The permission granted in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall not be con- 
strued to be a waiver of such claims, if any, 
as the United States may have against the 
lessor or the lessee or any other person re- 
specting sums payable or paid for or under 
the lease, or respecting activities conducted 
under the lease, prior to the effective date of 
this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized, 
with the approval of the Attorney General 
of the United States and upon the applica- 
tion of any lessor or lessee of a mineral lease 
issued by or under the authority of a State, 
its political subdivision or grantee, on lands 
beneath navigable waters vested and assigned 
to such State under title II of this joint 
resolution, to certify that the United States 
does not claim any proprietary interest in 
such lands or in the natural resources within 
them. 

“Sec. 12. In the event of a controversy 
between the United States and a State as 
to whether or not lands are submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (c) of section 10 of this 
joint resolution, and with the concurrence 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to negotiate and enter into agreements with 
the State, its political subdivision or grantee 
or a lessee thereof, respecting operations 
under existing mineral leases and payment 
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and impounding of rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable thereunder, or with the State, 
its political subdivision or grantee, respect- 
ing the issuance or nonissuance of new min- 
eral leases pending the settlement or ad- 
judication of the controversy: Provided, 
however, That the authorization contained 
in this section shall not be construed to be a 
limitation upon the authority conferred on 
the Secretary in other sections of this joint 
resolution. Payments made pursuant to 
such agreement, or pursuant to any stipu- 
lation between the United States and a State, 
shall be considered as compliance with sec- 
tion 10 (a) (4) hereof. Upon the termina- 
tion of such agreement or stipulation by 
reason of the final settlement or adjudica- 
tion of such controversy, if the lands sub- 
ject to any mineral lease are determined 
to be in whole or in part submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf, the lessee, if he 
has not already done so, shall comply with 
the requirements of section 10 (a), and 
thereupon the provisions of section 10 (b) 
shall govern such lease. 

“Sec. 13. (a) In order to meet the urgent 
need during the present emergency for fur- 
ther exploration and development of the 
oil and gas deposits in the submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is 
authorized, pending the enactment of fur- 
ther legislation on the subject, to grant to 
the qualified persons offering the highest 
bonuses on a basis of competitive bidding 
oil and gas leases on submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf which are not covered by 
leases within the scope of subsection (a) 
of section 10 of this joint resolution. 

“(b) A lease issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall cover an area 
of such size and dimensions as the Secretary 
may determine, shall be for a period of 5 
years and as long thereafter as oil or gas 
may be produced from the area in paying 
quantities, or drilling or well reworking 
operations as approved by the Secretary are 
conducted thereon, shall require the pay- 
ment of a royalty of not less than 1214 per- 
cent, and shall contain such rental pro- 
visions and such other terms and provisions 
as the Secretary may by regulation pre- 
— in advance of offering the area for 
ease. 

“(c) All moneys paid to the Secretary for 
or under leases granted pursuant to this 
section shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury to be disposed of as herein- 
after provided, 

“(d) The issuance of any lease by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section, or the refusal 
of the Secretary to certify that the United 
States does not claim any interest in any 
lands beneath navigable waters pursuant to 
section 11 of this joint resolution, shall 
not prejudice the ultimate settlement or 
adjudication of the question as to whether 
or not the area involved is land beneath 
navigable waters. 

“Sec. 14. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, all moneys re- 
ceived under the provisions of this title 
shall be held in a special account in the 
Treasury during the present national emer- 
gency and, until the Congress shall other- 
wise provide, the moneys in such special 
account shall be used only for such urgent 
developments essential to the national de- 
fense and national security as the Congress 
may determine and thereafter shall be used 
exclusively as grants-in-aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to moneys received and held pur- 
suant to any stipulation or agreement 
referred to in section 12 of this joint resolu- 
tion pending the settlement or adjudication 
of the controversy. 

“Sec. 15. (a) The President may, from 
time to time, withdraw from disposition any 
of the unleased submerged lands of the 
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Continental Shelf and reserve them for the 
use of the United States in the interest of 
national security. 

“(b) In time of war, or when the Presi- 
dent shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to pur- 
chase at the market price all or any portion 
of the oil and gas produced from the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf. 

“(c) All leases issued under this title, and 
leases, the maintenance and operation of 
which are authorized under this title, shall 
contain or be construed to contain a pro- 
vision whereby authority is vested in the 
Secretary, upon a recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense, during a state of war 
or national emergency declared by the Con- 
gress or the President after the effective date 
of this joint resolution, to suspend opera- 
tions under, or to terminate any lease; and 
all such leases shall contain or be construed 
to contain provisions for the payment of just 
compensation to the lessee whose operations 
are thus suspended or whose lease is thus 


ated. 

“Sec, 16. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as he may deem to 
be necessary or advisable in performing his 
functions under this title.” 

On page 20, line 17, strike out “Src. 10.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 17.” 

On page 20, line 22, strike out “Sec. 11.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src 18.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint res- 
olution to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, to provide for the use and control of 
such lands and resources, and to confirm 
and provide for the jurisdiction and control 
of the United States over the natural re- 
sources of the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf seaward of State boundaries.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ilinois desire to have his 
amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden McClellan 
Beall Hendri Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Bricker Hickenlooper Morse 
Bridges Hill Mundt 
Bush Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Pastore 
Hunt Payne 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Carlson Jackson Purtell 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Duff Knowland Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Kuchel Sparkman 
Ellender Langer 
Ferguson Lehman Symington 
Flanders Long ft 
Frear Magnuson Tobey 
Fulbright Malone Watkins 
George Mansfield Welker 
Gillette Martin Wiliams 
Goldwater Maybank Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair), A quorum 


is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DouGLAs]. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent, with reference to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13, that beginning on 
Tuesday, April 28, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of further amend- 
ments to the joint resolution, and that 
no Senator shall speak more than once 
or more than 1 hour on any such 
amendment, or amendments thereof or 
any appeal, that no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 1 hour 
on the bill, and that if debate is not 
Sooner concluded then the Senate shall 
vote finally at 5 p. m. on May 5 on the 
joint resolution and all amendments 
thereto, that all time on May 5 be divided 
equally between advocates of the joint 
resolution, and opponents of the joint 
resolution — including proposers of 
amendments—the time of the advocates 
of the joint resolution to be controlled 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. COR- 
pon], and of the opponents by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
Amendments filed after the making of 
this agreement to be germane to the sub- 
ject of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has heard the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Ohio. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, all of the 
opponents of the joint resolution have 
stated repeatedly that they are not try- 
ing to prevent a final vote on it. I 
thought May 5 was a pretty generous 
date to set. I wonder, if May 5 is not 
satisfactory, whether any other date is 
satisfactory to the opponents of the joint 
resolution, and whether any one of them 
is willing to agree upon a final date for 
a vote on the pending joint resolution. 
Mr. President, I wonder whether they are 
in good faith in their statement that they 
are not trying to prevent a final vote on 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is in good faith. The 
Senator from Oregon is not ready yet 
to enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement. ‘The time will come when we 
will vote on the joint resolution, but we 
are not ready as yet to do so. We are 
not ready today to agree to a unanimous- 
consent agreement, because we are still 
holding conferences. Our little group is 
still holding conferences, and we have 
another conference set for tomorrow. 
In due course of time we shall come to 
some conclusion. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator from Oregon, in the 22 hours 
and a half of his magnificent show of 
strength, covered every possible item 
that could be covered in connection with 
the joint resolution. Therefore, I did not 
expect any objection from him to a unan- 
imous-consent agreement. I thought 
that perhaps there might be a reasonable 
request for additional time on the part 
of one of the other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether any 
other Senator has any objection to the 
setting of the date of May 5 as the date 
for a vote on the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state that he heard 
no other objection, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say that 
in my 22-hour speech I did not cover very 
many amendments. There are a great 
many amendments I have not com- 
mented on, and I expect to discuss them 
at some length. 

{Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will remember 
that they are the guests of the Senate, 
and will abide by the Senate rules. The 
galleries will be in order. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I expect to 
bring to the attention of the country the 
fact that, although a filibuster is being 
conducted, we are not in any way trying 
to limit the debate, but are perfectly 
willing to give sufficient time for debate. 
We are willing to make the date May 15, 
so far as we are concerned, 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when it is reasonable to ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate fix a date when 
the debate may be terminated. I cannot 
interpret the refusal to give such consent 
other than as a determination to con- 
tinue the filibuster. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

We shall remain in session this eve- 
ning until 10 o’clock. Perhaps tomorrow 
night we shall continue through the en- 
tire night. Senators should be prepared 
accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state that a rule of 
the Senate provides that there shall be 
no demonstrations on the part of the 
occupants of the galleries. The Chair 
hopes the good folks who are visiting 
us today will abide by that rule. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it was 
the intention of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] to offer the 
amendment which has been read. Be- 
cause of his unfortunate illness, follow- 
ing his very remarkable speech, it has 
fallen upon the Senator from Illinois 
to present the amendment, which other- 
wise the Senator from New Mexico would 
have offered. 

By defeating the Anderson substitute 
and apparently confirming the intention 
of the Senate to pass the Holland joint 
resolution, we have given away to the 
coastal States, particularly to the States 
of California, Texas, Louisiana, and pos- 
sibly Florida—— 

(At this point Mr. Douctas yielded to 
Mr. Byrd, who asked and obtained con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by him entitled “Bal- 
ancing the Budget.” His statement ap- 
pears in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
Mr. Dovc tas’ speech.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I was saying, Mr. 
President, by the defeat of the Anderson 
substitute and the apparent determina- 
tion to pass the Holland joint resolution, 
it seems that we shall be giving to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida the 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark on their coasts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I should like to 
have a chance to complete my statement; 
and then the Senator from Louisiana 
can make his statement. 

Mr. President, we are doing this not 
only (a) for all coastal States, out to 
3 miles from the coast, but (b) in the 
cases of Florida and Texas for 9 nautical 
miles, and (c) in the opinion of many 
of us, we are creating an open end—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois please suspend until 
the Senate is in order? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (after a 
pause). Now the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Illinois. The Chair hopes 
there will be order from now on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or, Mr. President, 
(c) we are also creating the possibility 
that under obscure laws passed in the 
past or surreptitious actions taken in 
the future, State claims to property in 
the submerged lands beyond the 9-mile 
limit may be recognized. Therefore, we 
are opening the way to the taking by the 
coastal States of the entire Continental 
Shelf. 

I wish to say very frankly that I am 
opposed to having the coastal States take 
or be granted submerged lands out even 
to the 3-mile limit. I think that is 
wrong. However, this amendment is an 
attempt to limit and reduce the possible 
damage and loss to the 48 States of 
resources which the Supreme Court has 
held belong to all the people. 

The amendment says, in effect, “If 
the Senate insists upon giving to the 
coastal States, and particularly to these 
3 or 4 States, the submerged lands out 
to the 3-mile limit, at least let us save 
for the Federal Government the sub- 
merged lands beyond the 3-mile limit,” 

So the amendment would cut off the 
surrender to coastal States at the 3-mile 
limit and vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to grant leases and en- 
courage development of resources be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, and it would give 
to the Federal Government all revenue 
derived from lands beyond the 3-mile 
limit, Then the amendment also pro- 
vides that these revenues shall be dis- 
tributed according to the Hill amend- 
ment, namely, that during the period of 
the present national emergency they 
shall be used for defense purposes, and 
that after the period of the national 
emergency has ended, they shall be used 
for education. 

In other words, we are saying, “We 
have been beaten in the case of the lands 
inside the 3-mile limit, so at least we 
shall try to save for the United States 
the submerged lands beyond the 3-mile 
limit and the great resources under 
them.” 

Of course, in practice this would give 
to the State of California about all she 
wants, because there is no Continental 
Shelf, or very little Continental Shelf, 
beyond the 3-mile limit, off the coast of 
California; but the amendment would 
save most of the land under the Gulf 
of Mexico and would save the great reve- 
nues from the land under the Gulf of 
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Mexico. As the United States Geological 
Survey has said, probably the major 
part of the oil, gas, and other mineral 
resources is in land beyond the 3-mile 
limit. 

The sponsors of the Holland joint res- 
olution have said it is not their inten- 
tion to push their claims or the possi- 
bilities of claims under their measure 
beyond the 3-mile limit, or at least be- 
yond the 9-mile limit in 2 cases, Texas 
and the west coast of Florida. We are 
taking them up on that statement of 
purpose, and we are proposing to vest 
in the Federal Government the power 
to develop the lands beyond the 3-mile 
limit and to receive the revenues from 
the lands beyond the 3-mile limit, and 
to use those revenues, as I have said, 
during the present national emergency, 
for the purposes of defense, and after 
the emergency is over, for the purposes 
of education. 

I should like to point out that this 
amendment avoids some of the interna- 
tional complications which are present 
in the case of the Holland joint resolu- 
tion, because the amendment provides 
that the States’ ownership shall not ex- 
tend beyond that part of the marginal 
sea, which Jefferson recognized was the 
property and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government and which interna- 
tional law has come to accept as the 
limit of our territorial waters; and the 
amendment provides that to the degree 
to which oil or gas may be developed in 
the lands beyond that point, the oil or 
gas shall be in the hands of the Federal 
Government and the revenues from 
those resources shall go to the Federal 
Government. Of course, it is the Fed- 
eral Government, not the States, which 
can deal in international affairs with 
foreign governments which may file con- 
trary claims. 

Mr. President, I hope we may have 
some discussion of the amendment, and 
may have a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 

During the delivery of Mr, Dovetas’ 
speech—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Virginia ask me to yield for the 
purpose of making an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr, BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the under- 
standing that I do not lose my rights to 
the floor and that the insertion will be 
printed at the end of my remarks, I 
shall yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HENDRICKSON in the chair), 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, with that 
understanding, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the body of the RECORD a 
statement entitled “Balancing the 
Budget,” prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD—BALANCING THE 
BUDGET 

I disagree with current defeatist talk to 

the effect that the budget cannot be bal- 


(Mr. 
Is there 
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anced in the next fiscal year. It can be done 
if there is a will to do it. 

It is true that the present administration 
last January inherited a Truman budget for 
fiscal year 1954; beginning July 1 this year, 
calling for $78.6 billion in expenditures, 
providing for only $68,700,000,000 in revenue, 
and piling $9.9 billion of deficit spending 
on top of a Federal debt which is now nearly 
$265 billion. 

It must be conceded that reductions in 
the Truman expenditure budget are doubly 
difficult because nearly half of it is for com- 
mitments made by the Truman adminis- 
tration out of appropriations previously en- 
acted under the Truman administration, 
My analysis of the more than 800 items in 
the budget indicates that Truman expendi- 
ture estimates can be cut by $6.8 billion 
to $71.8 billion without reduction in either 
major military procurement or armed force 
strength. Under present conditions it is 
doubtful whether the country would accept 
reductions in these two items without assur- 
ance that they would not impair defense 
security, and this assurance must come from 
President Eisenhower himself, in whose mil- 
itary judgment there is implicit confidence. 

Expenditure reductions of this magnitude 
would still leave a deficit of $3.1 billion 
on the basis of Truman revenue estimates, 
Here also the new administration is working 
under an inherited handicap. Under the 
1951 revenue act, automatic tax expirations 
in the coming year will reduce revenue by 
$2.1 billion. Excessive taxes haye been a 
cruel burden on the taxpayers of this coun- 
try for many years. They must be reduced 
as soon as practicable, but under existing 
circumstances restoration of Federal fiscal 
responsibility is vital, and if these expira- 
tions were postponed to July 1, 1954, the 
Truman receipts estimate would be increased 
to $70.8 billion, 

The expenditure reductions of $6.8 billion, 
and the postponement of tax expirations 
totaling $2.1 billion just described would 
reduce the deficit to $1 billion. Examination 
of financial reports of Government corpora- 
tions and other agencies engaged in business- 
type activities leaves little -doubt that at 
least this much could be recaptured from 
them in time to balance the 1954 budget. 
It is indicated also that additional sums, in 
the form of Treasury receipts, could be sal- 
vaged from this source in subsequent years, 
In short: 


Byrd budget compared with Truman 
estimates 


[In bilions] 


Truman | Byrd 
budget 


request 


+ Reduced by $2.1 billion in automatic tax expirations. 

2 With postponement of automatic tax expirations to 
July 1, 1954, and $1 billion of previously paid taxes 
recaptured from Government corporations and business- 
type agencies, 

There may be other ways to balance the 
new budget which are better. If they are 
produced, I shall support them. It is too 
much to expect a perfect approach at this 
time. The new administration needs a full 
year in which to prepare and present its 
policies coordinated with both expenditure 
and tax reductions. At this time it must 
exercise extreme care to avoid premature 
action on both sides of the budget, and, at 
the same time, avoiding further deficit 
financing is urgent. 


DEFICITS, DEBT, AND INTEREST 


The Federal budget has been balanced in 
only 3 of the last 23 years. A whole genera- 
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tion of Americans has come of age under a 
deficit-financed Government. If we were to 
pay Federal taxes for the next 23 years at 
a rate in excess of $10 billion a year more 
than the Government spends, we would not 
reduce the Federal debt to where it was when 
this generation of young Americans was born. 
In these 23 years Federal deficits have totaled 
$241.7 billion, 

We are paying interest on this debt at the 
rate of approximately $6.5 billion a year. 
The deficit in the current fiscal year ending 
June 30 may run as high as $7 billion (a 
billion more than the Truman budget esti- 
mate); so we are borrowing money, which will 
cost us more interest to pay interest on the 
public debt. This compounds the interest. 
We are paying interest twice—first, on the 
debt, and then on money borrowed to pay 
interest on the debt. 

There is no yardstick by which the solvency 
of such a Government as ours can be meas- 
ured, but it is obvious to all who think about 
it that Federal deficits must stop if national 
solvency is to be preserved. 

Loss of revenue resulting from the 1951 
Revenue Act schedule of tax expirations will 
continue for 3 years, Expenditure commit- 
ments already made by the previous admin- 
istration against unexpended balances in 
previously enacted appropriations will sub- 
stantially affect expenditure budgets for at 
least 3 years. When these 2 factors, along 
with expenditure-rate testimony by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense McNeil and Assistant 
Budget Director Staats, are taken into con- 
sideration, the Truman budget projected for 
3 years would develop deficits approaching 
$15 billion a year. The statutory debt limit 
would have to be raised within a year, and 
in the third year the Federal debt would be 
around $300 billion, 


Truman budget projected 3 years 
[In billions] 


Expenditures.....--. $78.6 | $75.0] $75.0 
Receipts (based on 

tax expirations as 

schedu in 1951 

Revenue Act). -_.- 68,7 60.8 60.4 189.9 
Deficit.......-... coves 9.9 14,2 14.6 38.7 


Chronic deficit spending always breeds 
such evils as inflationary tendencies, which 
have already cut the purchasing power of 
the American dollar in half since 1940; tend- 
encies toward fiscal irresponsibility exempli- 
fied by the frequent contention that a few 
hundred million dollars more of deficit 
spending is inconsequential if the budget is 
already out of balance; piling up the Fed- 
eral debt, and piling up interest costs which 
are paid out of the Treasury, so that before 
the debt is paid, if it ever is, total interest 
probably will exceed the principal several 
times over; an impaired fiscal system which, 
through cheapening the purchasing power 
of the dollar, will lead to the destruction of 
our solvency and ultimate disaster. 

NEW OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME 

Under the conditions we have inherited it 
will not suffice to resort to trick phrases 
such as “balancing the cash budget.” 
It will not suffice to depend on delayed ex- 
penditures which merely stretch out deficit 
financing from one year to another while 
the revenue continues to decline. To delay 
balancing the real budget in terms of real 
budget expenditures and real budget rev- 
enue will only make it more difficult as time 
goes by and raise new obstacles. It must be 
balanced now despite two great hitherto un- 
experienced obstacles which already have 
developed in too much delay. 
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The first new obstacle is in the form of 
automatic tax reduction, becoming effective 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, which 
next year will reduce revenue by $2.1 billion, 
which in the second year will reduce revenue 
by $7.9 billion, and which in the third year 
will reduce revenue by $8.3 billion. The 
second new obstacle is in the form of nearly 
$100 billion already available for virtually 
uncontrollable expenditure from unex- 
pended balances in previously enacted appro- 
priations. 

Automatic tax reductions 

The automatic tax reductions will become 
effective under existing law, inherited from 
the previous administration, unless positive 
action is taken to extend present rates. 
Best available estimates at this time on how 
and when the reductions will take form 
follow: 


1951 Revenue Act schedule of tax expiration 
{In billions] 


Effect in | Effect in | Effect in 


Tax reductions which fiscal year/fiscal year) fiscal year 


will become effective | 1954 (be- | 1955 (be- | 1956 (be- 
ginning | ginning | ginning 
under existing law July 1, | July 1, | July 1, 


1953) 1954) 1955) 


Tho 30-percent excess 
profits tax scheduled 
to expire June 30, 1953. 

The increase of 5 per- 
centage points in the 
corporate normal tax 
provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 and 
scheduled to expire as 
of Mar. 31, 1954... ..].-.....00- 

The increase of approx- 
imately 11 percent in 
individual income 
taxes provided by the 
Revenue Act of 1951, 
and scheduled to ter- 
minate as of Dec. 31, 


1.9 


3.1 


increases provided by 
the Revenue Act of 
1951 and scheduled to 
terminate as of Mar, 


Unexpended balances 
As of June 30, unexpended balances in 
previous appropriations to regular and special 
fund accounts will total more than $81 bil- 
lion, and unexpended balances in revolving 
and management fund authorizations will 


total more than $21 billion. Appropriations 
enacted in the current session of Congress 
will be in addition. These unexpended ap- 
propriations hanging over from the Truman 
administration are largely—but not en- 
tirely—an accumulation of funds, requested 
and provided in the name of the Korean 
war and the Russian threat, far in excess 
of end-item production expenditures which 
have not kept pace with the rate of authori- 
zation. 

The Truman budget estimates for the com- 
ing year showed that $37 billion would be 
expended from these hangover appropria- 
tions, and $42 billion would be from appro- 
priations currently before Congress. By the 
same token, of the $73 billion of new appro- 
priations requested in the Truman budget 
$42 billion, as just indicated, would be for 
expenditure in the coming fiscal year and 
$31 billion would be for expenditure in some 
future year. 

Thus it is seen that there may be a vast 
difference between expenditures in a given 
year and current appropriations for expend- 
iture in that year. Reductions in current 
appropriation bills are in terms of appro- 
priations—not next year’s expenditures. The 
extent to which these reductions will affect 
1954 expenditures can be determined only 
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when it is indicated whether they apply to 
that part of the new appropriation which is 
for expenditure in the coming year or to 
that part which is for expenditure in some 
subsequent year. Limiting next year’s ex- 
penditures from unexpended balances in old 
appropriations is equally difficult. 

This obstacle in the way of balancing the 
budget is formidable because present legis- 
lative processes do not facilitate action by 
Congress to control annual expenditures 
from either current multiyear appropria- 
tions now under consideration or those en- 
acted in previous years. However, if Con- 
gress desires to exercise such control, it can 
do so in substantial degree. In addition, if 
he chooses, the President by Executive order 
can exercise further expenditure control, 


EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS 


Expenditure reductions totaling $6.8 bil- 
lion will not come easily, but they can be 
accomplished with— 

1. Action by Congress, so far as it can un- 
der present legislative procedures, to limit 
expenditures from prior appropriations and 
authorizations; 

2. Action by Congress to reduce ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1954 from new ap- 
propriations now before it; 

3. Action by the President, through Ex- 
ecutive order, to accomplish further reduc- 
tions to hold expenditures to an aggregate 
not exceeding receipts; 

4. A cooperative attitude, and constructive 
assistance, by all administrative officials of 
the executive branch toward fulfillment of 
the administration’s promise to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

With such action and attitude, expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1954 can be reduced to 
$71.8 billion by— 

1. Holding military expenditures to the 
current year's level now estimated at $43 bil- 
lion, with no reductions in estimated ex- 
penditures for major military procurement 
or uniformed strength (this year’s expendi- 
tures will be the greatest in history, short of 
all-out world war); 

2. Holding domestic-civilian expenditures 
to this year’s level now estimated at $24 bil- 
lion, without reneging on any legal or moral 
commitments under statutory programs, etc.; 

8. Holding foreign military assistance ex- 
penditures to this year’s level now estimated 
at $4 billion; and 

4. Eliminating new commitments for for- 
eign economic aid, and confining expendi- 
tures to commitments already under con- 
tract, and essential war relief and occupation 
costs, not exceeding $700 million, 


Budget expenditures 
{In billions] 


MUY ere aa 
Domestic-civilian 4... 
Foreign: 


1 Includes defense-related items, such as atomic energy, 
for which large commitments have been made. pre- 
viously. 

Current and prior money 


‘To accomplish these reductions, as already 
explained, it will be necessary to restrict 
expenditures out of both current and prior 
appropriations. The Truman budget pro- 
posed expenditures out of current appro- 
priations totaling $42 billion and expendi- 
tures out of prior-year appropriations total- 
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ing $37 billion. I propose expenditures from 
current appropriations of $37.5 billion. This 
is a reduction of $4.5 billion or approximate- 
ly 10 percent under the Truman request. 
And I propose expenditures from appropri- 
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ations enacted in prior years totaling $34.3 
billion. This is a reduction of $2.3 billion 
or about 6 percent. 

Overall, my proposed reduction of $6.8 bil- 
lion sepeenaiie cuts of less than 10 percent. 
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In summary, and in comparison with the 
Truman requests, the reductions I propose— 
by departments and agencies, and as between 
expenditures from current and prior ap- 
propriations—follow: 


Suggested expenditure reductions by departments and agencies (showing estimated unexpended balances) 
{in millions of dollars) 


Federal Security Agency... 
General Services A’ ministration E 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.. 
Agriculture Department.......-.-..... 
Comm 


epartme: 
Federal payment to District of Columbia.. 
President’s emergency funds-._.._......--....-- 
Legislative, J Asiar. and contingent funds... 


Total, domestic-civilian 
Department of Defense, mili 
Foreign assistance. 


ig EER Bak Ee AA S E > neriactaa 


Byrd budget expenditures 


Norte.—Figures are rounded and do not necessarily add to totals. 


PAYROLL AND PUBLIC WORKS 

Of the $6.8 billion expenditure reduction 
approximately $1 billion would be in civilian 
payrolls and approximately $1.1 billion 
would be in public works. 

Exclusive of millions of dollars In unbudg- 
eted payroll money being used this year 
to meet United States Government civilian 
payrolls abroad, the cost of Federal civilian 
employment in the current year is estimated 
at $10.2 billion. For the coming year Presi- 
dent Truman requested $10.5 billion. These 
reductions would allow $9.5 billion, 

Exclusive of foreign nationals employed 
abroad with local currencies available in 
payments to the Federal Government and 
other funds not specifically appropriated for 


personal service, hitherto unbudgeted, the 
average number of civilians employed by the 
Federal Government this year is estimated 
at 2,576,400. President Truman requested 
an average for the coming year of 2,648,500, 
an increase of 72,000, These reductions would 
allow for an average of 2,403,000, a decrease 
of 245,500 under the Truman request and 
173,000 under this year’s average. 

Of this reduction, 105,000 would be in 
civilian employment by the Defense Depart- 
ment where Secretary of Defense Wilson has 
already found 40,000 unnecessary jobs. In 
addition, sharp employment reductions 
should result from liquidation or curtail- 
ment of programs under the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and foreign economic assistance. 


Federal civilian employment and payroll 


1953 estimate 


1 Not included in budget prior to 1954. 


Reductions in expenditures for new Fed- 
eral real estate acquisition and public works 
construction are split about evenly between 
military and civilian projects. They total 
approximately a half billion dollars in each 
category. 

No reductions are suggested which would 
impede efficient and economical constru- 
tion of Air Force bases at home or abroad 
necessary to the defense effort. 

The reductions do contemplate abandon- 
ment of all new nonessential civilian real 
estate acquisition and public-works con- 
struction. 


RECEIPTS 


In order to meet $71.8 billion in expendi- 
tures with the same amount of receipts it 
would be folly at this time to allow revenue 
reductions by default. It would be reckless 
to increase the deficit by still further revenue 
reductions as proposed in legislation now 
pending in Congress. No one has worked 
more than I to hold down taxes through re- 
duction in expenditures. This has not been 
done. For years we have thrown to the winds 
Federal fiscal responsibility and economic 
management, and now the Government of 
the United States must meet its obligations 


and at the same time balance its budget. 
If austerity is required, then austerity it 
should be. The British and the Canadians 
have proved that budgets can be balanced 
and taxes reduced even in these critical 
years, 

I do not propose additional taxes, but it is 
necessary to maintain the current rate of 
revenue until further expenditure reduc- 
tions on the basis of a complete new ap- 
praisal can be made by the new administra- 
tion. This will require immediate positive 
action by Congress. Such action will not be 
forthcoming without strong administration 
influence, Even this would produce tax rev- 
enue short of balanced budget requirements. 

With this in view I have searched the 
financial reports of Government corporations 
and other business-type agencies, into which 
we previously have dumped billions of tax- 
payers’ money, to determine’ whether they 
are now in a position to give up some of 
these funds in the form of additional mis- 
cellaneous receipts in the Treasury to offset 
deficit spending. 

There is no doubt that at least $1 billion 
could be recaptured from them in the com- 
ing fiscal year to achieve a balanced budget 
in combination with maintaining other rev- 
enue and reducing expenditures. 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which I have proposed in a bill 
now pending in the Senate, would go a long 
way toward producing this billion dollars. 
This Corporation alone has assets totaling 
$1.3 billion. Disposal of some of its subsid- 
jary plants is advocated by the President. 
Government corporations and business-type 
agencies have assets totaling $41 billion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the current circumstances vast expend- 
itures for military preparedness are abso- 
lutely essential and I yield to no one in my 
desire for a strong national defense as in- 
vincible against the threat of Russian ag- 
gression as we can make it. 

My record in the Senate as a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee is 
proof that throughout my service in Con- 
gress I have ri the importance of 
making this country militarily strong and 
that I have done all I could to achieve this 
objective. 
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At the same time I have continuously urged 
the elimination of the terrible waste and 
inefficiency which has characterized the ad- 
ministration of our Military Establishment 
for years. But this waste and inefficiency 
still exists and, as the ammunition shortage 
investigation has proved, it is now so flagrant 
that drastic measures must be taken to nail 
down responsibility, eliminate red tape, and 
simplify procedure, and enforce efficiency. 
If this can be accomplished we shall have 
better defense at a reduction in cost which 
would run into billions of dollars. 

I believe that all of the expenditure re- 
ductions I have proposed can be accomplished 
through efficiency, economy, and elimination 
of nonessentials; that at least $1 billion can 
be recovered from Government corporations 
and business-type agencies without disturb- 
ing necessary functions of government; that 
the people of this Nation are willing to have 
the current tax rates temporarily maintained 
to assure natural solvency; and that the Fed- 
eral budget of the United States for fiscal 
year 1954 can be balanced. 

Balancing the Federal budget is the fore- 
most domestic problem of the Eisenhower 
administration and it is competent of ful- 
filling its promise to the Nation if it will 
act now with resolution and courage. 

For the first time in many long years those 
advising the President are individuals suc- 
cessfully experienced in business and in 
progress through efficiency and economy. 
Above all, the President of the United States 
is pledged to a balanced budget, and I know 
he means it. To assist him in keeping this 
pledge he has enlisted the services of Mr. 
Joseph M. Dodge, a man preeminently quali- 
fied to direct the Federal budget, who has 
dedicated himself to this vital task. 

To change Federal administration from 
unconscionable waste to frugality and effi- 
ciency is, of course, difficult. But it should 
challenge this administration, not discour- 
age it. 

It means ripping up profligate policies 
which have become ingrained and entrenched 
throughout the land in the so-called national 
economy. It necessarily will involve with- 
drawal of Federal support from those things 
which the people themselves properly should 
support without Washington meddling. We 
must not be deterred by the grumblings of 
a few. We must be encouraged by the 
knowledge that the people understand fiscal 
soundness is essential to their security. 

The people know this, and they want the 
national solvency preserved. They have in- 
dicated this desire, not only in the presiden- 
tial election but also in the Gallup and other 
polls which have developed overwhelming 
majorities for a balanced budget before tax 
reduction. 

In addition to other recommendations, in 
the interest of sound fiscal policies and 
procedures, I would further propose: 

1. The return to State and localities of 
Federal programs which properly should be 
administered and paid for by them; this 
subject has been referred by the President 
to a special commission for study; 

2. Reevaluation, on the basis of thorough 
and complete review, of all of the obligations 
against unexpended balances, rescission of 
those which are not firm commitments for 
essential programs and projects, and the re- 
turn, as nearly as possible, to a budget based 
on annual appropriations to meet annual 
expenditures; 

3. Adoption by Congress of the so-called 
single appropriation bill procedure for enact- 
ing Federal appropriations, such as I have in- 
troduced in the Senate, whereby the country 
and the Congress may easily see appropria- 
tions as a whole, whereby Congress will re- 
gain control over Federal obligations, and 
under which current estimates of receipts 
would be set forth in appropriation bills 
along with appropriations to be enacted and 
commitments to be made; and 
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4. Congressional action authorizing the 
President to exercise the item veto against 
nonessential appropriations, 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green McCarthy 
Anderson Griswold McClellan 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Beall Hendrickson Monroney 
Bennett Hennings Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Hill Murray 
Bush Hoey Neely 
Butler, Md. Holland Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Hunt Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C, Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N.C, 
Duff Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Kuchel Stennis 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Ferguson Lehman Taft 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Frear Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
George Mansfield Williams 
Gillette Martin Young 
Goldwater Maybank 

Gore McCarran 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to discuss the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, for a question only. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, merely for 
the information of the Senate, is it the 
intention of the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Minnesota to seek 
a vote on the pending amendment this 
afternoon? Many Senators have asked 
me. They are anxious to be in com- 
mittee, or are otherwise engaged. I am 
quite prepared to vote, but I did not 
know what the Senators had in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the author of the amend- 
ment be permitted to reply. I assume, 
then, I would immediately resume my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Minne- 
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sota may yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for the purpose of a reply, without 
losing the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
we may proceed to vote very speedily on 
this amendment, after its contents are 
understood and have been discussed. It 
is neither the intention of the Senator 
from Illinois nor the intention of any 
one of us to delay action. We are ready 
to stay here all night long, and, if neces- 
sary, until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, in order to present amendment 
after amendment. Mr. President, before 
the Senate votes to give away $300 bil- 
lion, Senators had better know what they 
are doing; and they should also reduce 
the size of the giveaway, if possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the technique suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, it 
is that he is going to present one amend- 
ment here after another, and ask for a 
vote on the various amendments. That 
is entirely agreeable to me. I have no 
intention whatever of moving to lay on 
the table an amendment I have not even 
seen and have been unable to read, up 
to the present moment. But I thor- 
oughly approve, if the Senator wishes 
to present amendment after amendment, 
and to take vote after vote. That pro- 
cedure is entirely agreeable to me, and 
Senators are advised that they had bet- 
ter be prepared for such votes from time 
to time. I may say my own intention is 
to have the Senate remain in session 
until about 10 o’clock, and then to re- 
cess for the night, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Oregon for a ques- 
tion, without prejudice to my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon may 
proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that I be allowed to make 
a half-minute statement, without in any 
way jeopardizing the rights of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I think the 
majority leader is entitled, in view of his 
comment, to have that half-minute 
statement from me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Oregon be permitted to speak for 
2 minutes, without my losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Reserving the 
right to object, in view of the fact that 
I have some constituents in my office, I 
would inquire how long, after the 2 min- 
utes allotted to the Senator from Oregon, 
the Senator from Minnesota intends to 
speak. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not too long, I 
may say. I have no prepared script. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would the Sena- 
tor say that would be about 2 or 3 hours? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, less than that, 
I would say. I think the Senator from 
Virginia will be able to see his constitu- 
ents and to entertain them with good 
southern hospitality. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand 
from the Senator from Illinois that the 
votes are to be merely a part of an edu- 
cational process, a process which has al- 
ready lasted a little more than 3 weeks. 
I did not know how much we were going 
to be educated on this new basis. 

Mr. HUMPEREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Virginia that we are try- 
ing to ascertain, in view of the arith- 
metical proportions which the majority 
leader gave us a while ago as to the num- 
ber of words which have been spoken, 
how much a word will cost in terms of 
the great giveaway which is sought to 
be consummated here. It will require a 
little time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is becoming somewhat dis- 
turbed by the reiteration of the state- 
ment that $300 billion is going to be 
given away. If repeated often enough, 
someone is going to believe it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a pos- 
sibility of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota? 
The Chair hears none. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Oregon, under 
the request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Président, I will 
not need 2 minutes. I think the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is quite correct. 
We have before us now a very long and 
complicated amendment. We need time 
to study it. I do not see how we can 
possibly get to a vote on it by 10 o’clock 
tonight. It needs to be discussed, and 
I think the discussion will take until 10 
o’clock tonight, so that we will have the 
amendment in condition to enable us to 
know whether we want to vote.on it to- 
morrow. I would not want to give the 
impression that we are going to have an 
early vote on the amendment, this eve- 
ning, because we can very well discuss 
it until 10 o’clock. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

a Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that we will not reach a vote 
tonight? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not want 
to make a prediction as to what the Sen- 
ate is going to do. 

Mr. MAYBANK., I was asking for the 
Senator’s understanding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to be most 
courteous and charitable to the Senator 
from South Carolina, who is a man 
whom I very much admire. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I also have some 
constituents awaiting me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator that he will have plenty of time 
to talk with his constituents, 

Mr. MAYBANK. And then come 
back? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. Yes. I cannot 
predict what other Senators are going 
to do. I do not intend to discuss the 
amendment until 10 o’clock, but I do 
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intend to discuss the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

As I understand it, it will leave the 
3-mile limit originally applied in the 
territorial seas under the jurisdiction of 
the respective States, but all areas be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, generally known 
as the Continental Shelf, will be under 
the complete authority, ownership, and 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
and all royalties, bonuses, or revenues 
thereof—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Minnesota please sus- 
pend until we have order in the Senate? 

Let there be order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was saying that all royalties, revenues, 
and bonuses will be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. In 
other words, those revenues will be dedi- 


“cated to a trust fund as outlined under 


the general purview and purposes of the 
Hill amendment. 

So, Mr. President, what we have þe- 
fore us in the Douglas amendment is a 
recognition of the 3-mile limit as being 
under the title and ownership of the 
respective States, and the Continental 
Shelf as being under the complete juris- 
diction, ownership, and control of the 
Federal Government. 

The provision referring to the Conti- 
nental Shelf, Mr. President, is what the 
Attorney General asked to have in- 
cluded in the measure, but if was not 
included. The Attorney General asked 
for specific, precise, and unmistakable 
language as to the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Federal Government in what 
is known as the Continental Shelf, or 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

I want to make it crystal clear, also, 
Mr. President, that the Douglas amend- 
ment does not recognize the alleged his- 
toric boundaries of Texas and Florida. 
It does not include 3 leagues. It limits 
itself to 3 miles. 

That is a very definite point of differ- 
ence between many of us in the Senate. 
There are those who believe that the so- 
called historic boundaries should be fully 


-recognized and accepted. There are 


others who believe that the 3-mile limit 
is the most that any State could pos- 
sibly claim under the law. There are 
still others of us who believe that the 
3-mile limit is under control of the 


. Federal Government. 


Mr. President, it is my intention dur- 
ing the period of my discussion of the 
amendment to analyze some of the de- 
bate which has taken place this after- 
noon and to direct it to the objectives 
which have been outlined by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

First of all, I was very much surprised 
at the debate this afternoon by the 
majority leader. I- listened attentively 
as the majority leader replied to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico 
IMr. ANDERSON]. I have great regard 
for the majority leader as a lawyer, and 
I regret to say—and I say it in all re- 


spect for his attributes, his qualities, his - 
integrity, and his knowledge of the law— - 


that the majority leader either has not 
studied the measure and what it indi- 
cates and what it provides for within its 
confines, or, if he has studied it, he has 
not studied the law which pertains to 


April 27 
legislation concerning submerged lands 


or court decisions concerning submerged 


lands. He made very sweeping state- 
ments. He talked about confirming the 
rights of the States in the areas of sub- 
merged lands. He talked about the fact 
that there are a number of Supreme 
Court cases which indicate beyond all 
doubt that the States do have rights in 
the submerged lands under the sea. He 
said that had been a continuing doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court, and he said 
it was a decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1907 that overruled the decisions of 
prior years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Fr Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
from Minnesota aware of the fact that 
the majority leader used the expression 
“navigable waters” to mean any navi- 


gable waters, which could extend all the 


way to Europe? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is correct. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio used the terms “sub- 
merged lands” and “navigable waters,” 
indicating that the term “navigable wa- 
ters” is synonymous with the term “ter- 
ritorial seas”; that the term “submerged 
lands” is identical with and. analogous 
to submerged lands under the territorial 
seas, 

One who has studied the court deci- 
sions, legal precedents, and the history 
i our Nation knows that that is not 

rue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
another question? 

K Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isit not true that 
to use the language “navigable waters” 
without any. regard whatever to the 3- 
mile limit, which has been the historic 
boundary from the days of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, if not before, would leave the 
proposed legislation wide open, and 
would indicate that the majority leader 
approves of that situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be my 
general understanding. What is more, 
Mr. President, it is my intention, as soon 
as some of my documentation arrives 
which I worked out some time ago, to 
discuss the majority leader’s analysis 
of the history of the 3-mile limit and its 
application to States and to show that 
his analysis was based on either a fig- 
ment of the imagination or on preju- 
dice, because when he used the words 
interchangeably in the same paragraph 
and quoted from great international ju- 
rists, he knew the word “states” referred 
to nation states and did not refer to 
provinces or States as we know them 
within the Union. 3 

Mr. President, I am shocked, amazed, 
and alarmed that the majority leader 
should know no more about the system of 
our Government than to make the state- 
ments which he made. In all my life 
I never heard a worse argument. I have 
never heard one versed in the law who 
so completely confused the issues. I sat 
here in amazement and wondered as I 
listened to one of the distinguished law- 
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yers of the country recite not the law 
but give a political speech, a continua- 


tion of a campaign. We are not talking ` 


about an election and we are not saying 
to the Supreme Court. that it should lis- 
ten to the result of an election. If the 
courts of the United States are to listen 
to the results of elections, then I fear 
that justice as America knows it is 
through. The courts are supposed to be 
above elections; they are not supposed to 
be listening to the results of the ballot 
box. When I heard the Senator from 
Ohio say that this question had been 
settled in the election, it amounted, in 
my opinion, to a denial of justice, be- 
cause one of the reasons for a judicial 
system is to protect the rights of the 
people. One of the reasons for a judicial 
system such as we have is to see that 
justice prevails and not simply that elec- 
tion results prevail. 

I was amazed to observe the kind of 
doctrine being enunciated in the United 
States Senate as justification for the 
passage of the joint resolution. It is my 
intention to go through the majority 
Jeader’s speech word by word. I shall 
not indulge in fiction, nor shall I indulge 
in legend or myth. I shall state the law 
and the cases. 
record of international law. I shall sub- 
mit to the majority leader for his study— 
and I submit they need some study—the 
facts in relation to the equal-footing 
clause. 

For example, I remember the majority 
leader said that the resolution of admis- 
sion of Texas gave Texas some special 
rights. It did not. The Senator from 
Ilinois discussed, hour upon hour, the 
resolution of admission of Texas. The 
Senator from MTlinois pointed out that 
the resolution of admission of Texas per- 
mitted Texas to enter the Union on an 
equal footing with the original 13 States. 

T was amazed also to hear the Senator 
from Ohio state that the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States had the 3-mile limit. Has he 
not read Justice Story’s Commentaries? 
Has he not read the decision of Justice 
Sutherland in the case of United States 
against Curtiss-Wright? What kind of 
law is it the majority leader recites? It 
was not law; it was nothing more than 
politics which I heard from the majority 
leader this afternoon. As a lawyer, he 
knows that Justice Story’s Commentar- 
ies on the Constitution gives not one bit 
of backing to the claim he made on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Furthermore, he knows that the lead- 
ing case on the subject of the great sov- 
ereign power of the Federal Republic, 
United States against Curtiss Wright, 
vests in the sovereign absolute sover- 
eignty, so far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, and so far as activities upon the 
seas are concerned. The sovereignty is 
not in the States, but it is in the Nation. 

What is more, the Senator from Ohio 
knows that, according to great interna- 
tional jurists and historians, the States 
at the time of the Continental Congress 
did not come into the Federation of 
States separately. They came in, as Jus- 
tice Story said, as a whole, as an en- 
tirety, or as an entity, and that the Con- 
tinental Congress from its very begin- 
ning proclaimed sovereignty as the chief 
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I shall recite from the ~ 
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body of government over “these United 
States.” 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims “these United States.” 

The United States is an entity, a 
whole, an entirety, as a concept of sov- 
ereign power. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Min- 
nesota aware of the fact that when the 
Constitution was adopted, Rhode Island 


“py almost a year was the last State to 


ratify the Constitution and that Con- 
gress in the meantime passed a law to 
permit Rhode Island to bring its goods 
duty free into the United States for a 
limited period of time, with the under- 


“standing that that law would expire, and 


that thereafter Rhode Island would be 
treated as a foreign power, unless Rhode 
Island decided she wanted to join the 
Union? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am aware of the 
fact. I am also aware of the fact that 
Rhode Island came into the Union on 
an equal footing with the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States. 

Since apparently very few Senators 
heard my original statement, I shall 
again review the whole background of 
equal footing from the time of the 
constitutional convention up to the pres- 
ent day. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

A Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. LONG. Then I take it that the 
Senator, if not agreeing with those facts, 
does not believe Rhode Island was an in- 
dependent nation until she decided she 
was going to join the United States of 
America? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Rhode Island was 
never recognized as an independent na- 
tion. She was recognized as one of the 
members of the Continental Congress 
and recognized as one of the mem  >rs of 
the Confederation under the Articles of 
Confederation. When Rhode Island 
came into the Union in 1790, one year 
after the 12th State to ratify the Consti- 
tution, she was required, under the Con- 
stitution, to come in with no more rights, 
privileges, or opportunities than were ac- 
corded any other State of the Union. 
She came into the Union on an equal 
footing. Rhode Island was never recog- 
nized by any of the nations on earth as 
a sovereign nation, She never pro- 
claimed her independence; she never 
proclaimed that she had sovereign 
power; she never insisted on the ex- 
change of ambassadors. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

m Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LONG. In the course of the Sen- 
ator’s argument, will he be so kind as 


“to refer to the tenth amendment of the 


United States Constitution and to the 
second article of the Articles of Con- 
federation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall refer to the 
tenth amendment of the Constitution, 
commonly known as the great Federal 
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system amendment, I do not recall the 
exact words, but, in effect, it provides 
that all powers not herein delegated to 
the National, or Federal, Government, 
are reserved to the States and the people 
thereof. That is what the great tenth 
amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides. 

However, when I read from the Fed- 
eralist Papers of Alexander Hamilton, I 
pointed out that article IIT, section 2, of 
the Constitution, which creates the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, when it relates to cases between 
the States and the Federal Government, 
was the article and was the provision 
which set up a judiciary to protect the 
integrity of the Federal system, to see 
to it that such matters did not become 
political questions, but that they became 
matters which were subject to adjudi- 
cation in court. 

As Alexander Hamilton pointed out, 
the great power struggle continued 
among the States during the period of 
the Revolutionary War, and during the 
time of the Articles of Confederation. 
The purpose of the Constitution was to 
put an end to the power struggle and to 
grant equal rights and privileges to the 


States and the Federal Government by 


the establishment of a Federal judiciary, 
with original jurisdiction vested in a Su- 
preme Court to protect the integrity of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 


. tion, 


Mr. LONG, The language of the 
10th amendment to the Constitution 
reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In light of that language, how does 
the Senator argue that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has powers other than those 
which were delegated by the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall tell the 
Senator why. It is by reason of the fact 
that the Government of the United 
States is a sovereign power, as I believe 
Justice Sutherland pointed out. I shall 
have my cases here in a moment. Jus- 
tice Sutherland pointed out that even 
had there been no Constitution, even 


‘had there been no Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, the fact that there was an in- 
tention of action earried with it attri- 
butes of sovereignty, carried with it sov- 
ereign power, which was not at any time 
ever to be deeded away or given away, 
insofar as the foreign relations, the car- 
rying on of war, the power to negotiate 
treaties, to conduct business, and to have 
jurisdiction over the general territorial 
security of the United States, were con- 
cerned. That was the purpose of estab- 


lishing the 3-mile limit. 


Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Senator from Minnesota yield; and, if so, 


to whom? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
whatever may be the argument concern- 
ing control over the waters inside the 
3-mile limit, beyond the 3-mile limit is 
the international domain, where indi- 
vidual States do not have the power to 
deal with foreign nations, but where only 
the United States, as such, can deal with 
foreign nations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. That was one of the main pur- 
poses of the Constitution. We know 
that at the time of the Annapolis con- 
vention and the Mount Vernon confer- 
ence, prior to the meeting in Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of holding a consti- 
tutional convention, the separate States 
were beginning to make separate deals 
with foreign powers. We know that 
there were trade wars among the States. 
Tariff barriers were being established. 
What does the Constitution do, above all 
things? It establishes the dominant 
jurisdiction of the Central Government, 
the Federal Government, insofar as in- 
terstate commerce is concerned, and it 
proclaims the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government insofar as the negotia- 
tion of treaties and, as we generally term 
it, the conduct of our foreign affairs, are 
concerned. 

Mr. President, I shall point out, now 
that I have my documentation before 
me, that there is no Member of the Sen- 
ate, nor is there any jurist of any credi- 
bility, who has ever denied that this 
country is a nation; that it has what are 
known as sovereign powers insofar as 
external matters are concerned. 

It is always questionable if any power 
has jurisdiction over the seas, but if any 
power has, it is the Federal Government, 
or the Central Government, which rep- 
resents the entire Nation; it is not its 
separate parts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I now yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
mean to argue that there is a law su- 
perior to the Constitution of the United 
States, even in connection with the 
power of the United States as a sov- 
ereign? 

Does not the Senator know that there 
is an early case in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in which it was ex- 
pressly held, in answer to an argument 
similar to that advanced by the Senator 
from Minnesota, that there was no su- 
perior law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say to 
my good friend from Mississippi that 
there was any superior law. What the 
Senator from Minnesota was discussing 
was the philosophical or legal basis of 
what we call sovereign power so far as 
external matters are concerned. What 
do we mean by sovereign power? What 
is the concept of sovereignty of a central 
government? Great jurists and inter- 
national lawyers have said that even if 
it were never mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, the fact is that a nation does have 
sovereign power, so far as the law be- 
tween the nations is concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, perhaps that would be cov- 
ered by the established clauses in the 
Constitution with relation to implied 
powers, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask if the Senator 
from Mississippi is asking a question or 
making a comment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I intend to ask a quès- 
tion. The Senator yielded only for a 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
make the argument, then, that there is 
a superior law, or that there are superior 
powers, over and beyond the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator does 
not make such an argument, I will not 
challenge him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. The Senator from 
Minnesota was trying to trace—and I 
shall do it in a moment—what he con- 
sidered to be the concept of sovereignty 
and sovereign power which the Federal 
Government exercises in the territorial 
and marginal seas. 

I have before me some of the remarks 
made this afternoon by the majority 
leader. I note first of all that the ma- 
jority leader attributes to those of us 
who oppose Senate Joint Resolution 13 
900,000 words. He says that is the ap- 
proximate number of words spoken up 
to Friday night, and represents the 
equivalent of the contents of six books 
of substantial size. He goes on to say 
that 150,000 words are usually consid- 
ered to represent a pretty good sized 
book. He also makes note of the fact 
that those who have supported Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 have spoken 190,526 
words. 

Let me correct the Recorp by pointing 
out that those who oppose the joint reso- 
lution have spoken 708,855 words. What 
that means, I do not know, except to say 
that someone has apparently spent the 
money of the Government and taken the 
time to count the number of words 
spoken. If that is supposed to be a ger- 
mane argument as to the merits of the 
respective cases, I fail to see it. 

The truth is that not enough words 
have been spoken on this subject, be- 
cause if enough words had been spoken 
on the subject, knowing that the Mem- 
bers who constitute the Senate are per- 
sons of reason, persons who will listen 
and make decisions on the basis of facts, 
I know that if the facts were presented 
to all the Members of the Senate, there 
is no doubt. in my mind that those facts 
would lead to the conclusion that, at the 
very minimum, our decision should be 
in favor of the Douglas amendment. 
Basically the Anderson amendment is 
what our position should be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

i Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be fair to include in 
the words spoken by the proponents of 
the joint resolution all the words spoken 
during the last political campaign? 
They were the words which really car- 
ried weight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only were they 
words which carried weight, but they 
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were words which were carried over na- 
tionwide television shows. They were 
words which were carried over the radio. 
They were words which were carried in 
the press of the country. They were 
words which had been repeated during 
the previous 7, 8, or 9 years. They were 
words which had been editorialized, 
words which had been used in journal- 
istic media, in radio, and in television. 
They were words which had been used in 
person-to-person, and organization-to- 
organization campaigns of propaganda. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree, if it is significant, that on 
balance he would estimate that certainly 
more words had been spoken in favor of 
the joint resolution, to confuse the public, 
than had been spoken here in explana- 
tion of it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that 
is correct. I point out to the Senator 
from Arkansas that little or nothing was 
printed about this great issue until 
charges were made of filibustering in the 
Senate. I thank the majority leader for 
making the charge, because once he 
charged us with filibustering, then, at 
least, something appeared in the news- 
papers. Finally the people heard that 
something was going on. This has been 
the biggest hush-hush project in Wash- 
ington. Talk about the Iron Curtain. 
What about the paper curtain, which 
kept the news away from the American 
people, news that something was hap- 
pening down here which would funda- 
mentally alter the American policy which 
has been followed over the past 175 
years? 

According to the State Department, 
when we alter the 3-mile limit we alter 
a basic policy of the Government of the 
United States. When we extent the 
boundaries of this country beyond 3 
miles, according to the State Depart- 
ment, we are involving the Government 


-of the United States in great interna- 


tional troubles and difficulties. 

Let us see what else has been said here, 
The majority leader went on to chastise 
us for having taken so much time to 
speak so many words. Let me chastise 
the majority leader for being a party to 
a policy and a program for giving away 
the birthright of the American people 
today, and of unborn generations of 
Americans. What we are talking about 
here is not how many words have been 
spoken, but how many billions of dollars 
of natural resources are to be turned over 
to a handful of people, as compared with 
160 million American people. The ma- 
jority leader can talk all day and all 
night about how many words were spo- 
ken, but he is not going to hush anyone 
until we make it crystal clear that the 
burden for the responsibility of turning 
over these fabulous resources of the sub- 
merged lands rests squarely on the back 
of the majority leader and those who 
follow him. 

Make no mistake about it. I have just 
returned from a 2-day visit to my home 
State. I regret that I must remain here 
tonight. Tonight I should be present at 
a gathering where 1,500 parents and 
teachers are meeting, in a suburb of the 
city of Minneapolis. I was ready to 
board a plane at 5 o’clock, and canceled 
my reservation at the last minute, be- 
cause I felt that my responsibility was 
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here. A minimum of 1,500 people are 
meeting in that community tonight. I 
was told that 2,500 would be present, but 
I cut it down to 1,500 to be safe, and on 
the conservative side. 

For what purpose are they meeting? 
They are there to support the Hill 
amendment, upon which we never had a 
chance to vote in the Senate, because of 
a clever parliamentary maneuver. 

Cleverness may have its place in par- 
liamentary halls but the American peo- 
ple are not asking for cuteness and clev- 
erness, They are asking today for forth- 
right. decisions. 

I submit that what the American peo- 
ple want today is a crusade. That was 
what we were told. This is a fine cru- 
sade. This crusade stopped dead short 
when it reached the Senate. We never 
even had an opportunity to vote upon 
an issue which some of us thought rep- 
resented a crusade—funds for education 
for American children. 

I am very much perturbed. The 
budget of the Office of Education comes 
to us with no money in it for school con- 
struction. Yet the state-of-the-Union 
message talked about the importance of 
school construction. Here is an amend- 
ment which would provide large sums 
of money for school construction, and 
we are not even permitted to vote on it. 
We are told that we cannot vote upon it 
because the rules make it possible to 
evade a vote. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. 


tion only. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
realize that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Anperson] accepted the Hill 
amendment to the Anderson amendment 
prior to the time the vote occurred, and 
that therefore the vote on the Anderson 
amendment included the Hill amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize exactly 
what the Senator from New Mexico did. 
He did it just about as willingly as some- 
one behind the iron curtain signs a con- 
fession. What choice did he have? He 
was told that that was it. He was told 
that, whether he liked it or not, that 
‘was the way it was going to be done. 
He was told, “We are not going to vote 
on the Hill amendment.” That is what 
the Senator from Alabama was told re- 
peatedly this afternoon. He was told, “If 
you want a vote on the Hill amendment, 
put it in with the Anderson amendment.” 

There were Senators who did not go 
all the way down the line with the An- 
derson amendment. There were some 
who did not like every aspect of the Hill 
amendment. So we bundled them to- 
gether in one package, and were told 
“Now vote.” . I submit that although that 
id be legal, and many things are 
egal 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

What is legal is what the law says is 
legal, but that does not necessarily mean 
that it is ethical, and it does not neces- 
Sarily mean that that is the way we 
ought to conduct. the business of the 
Senate, Isay that if the administration 


. I yield for a ques- 
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is to be moved by a great desire for a 
crusade, the best place to start it is right 
here in the legislative chambers. 

We did not do much crusading this 
afternoon, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not absolutely 
correct to say that if the Hill amend- 
ment had been adopted by a separate 
vote and made a part of the Anderson 
substitute, rather than made a part of it 
by the act of the Senator from New 
Mexico himself in accepting it, the next 
vote would have been a vote on the An- 
derson amendment, as amended, by the 
addition of the Hill amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the fact of the 
matter is that the vote we have just had 
is a vote which we would have reached 
after a separate expression on the Hill 
amendment, which was made unneces- 
sary by the acceptance of the Hill 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] as a modifica- 
tion of his own substitute is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that is not 
right. I may say to my friend the Sen- 
ator from Florida that he may have 
added it up arithmetically and statisti- 
cally and on the basis of logic, and thus 
made it seem right. It seems to me 
that the psychological significance of 
having a separate vote on the Hill 
amendment was very important. There 
are a number of Senators who would 
have liked to vote on the Hill amend- 
ment, because they would have had an 
opportunity to cast a vote for the prin- 
ciple of dedicating funds derived from 
natural resources to education through- 
out the 48 States. 

It was an issue on its own. It was an 
issue that had been brought to the at- 
tention of the American people. It is 
an issue that was discussed over the 
radio, in the press, in pamphlets, and in 
magazines. But we never had a chance 
to vote on it. 

Perhaps the vote would not have been 
much different, but in view of the 
strength revealed by the test vote—and 
apparently that strength was known by 
the majority leader before the vote, be- 
cause he knew the amendment would be 
defeated—the least that we should have 
done was to proceed in an orderly man- 
ner. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from. Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. Does not the Senator from 
Minnesota realize that he would have 
had an opportunity to vote on the Hill 
amendment exactly the way he wanted 
to vote on it, if he and the other pro- 
ponents of the Hill amendment had 
stopped talking at any time within the 
past 2 weeks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘There was no 
unanimous-consent agreement arrived 
at to the effect that we would vote at 3 
o'clock today. There was a sort of gen- 
tlemen’s understanding that we would 
possibly get around to voting at 3 o’clock. 
But I could not keep up with the ma- 
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jority leader. He kept changing the date 
for voting, and it was impossible to know 
on what day we would vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. TI yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, 
although the majority leader kept al- 
tering the date when he would make the 
motion to table, from the beginning he 
made it clear that he was going to move 
to table the Anderson amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not also fol- 
low, therefore, that no matter when we 
had finished the discussion the vote 
would always have been on the Ander- 
son amendment, just as it was? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That is right. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not further 
true the reason why the Senator from 
Ohio refused to make a motion earlier 
was because he did not have his full 
strength on the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe 
there can be much doubt about that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If the time was more to 
the advantage of the opponents of the 
joint resolution and proponents of the 
Hill amendment to vote immediately, 
why did they not stop talking, so we 
could have voted at a time when they 
had more of their adherents on the floor 
and fewer of the opponents of the Hill 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In reply to the 
Senator from Louisiana asking why, I 
will say it is because we thought we were 
proceeding in an orderly manner. The 
pending amendment was the Hill 
amendment. 

Generally, when an amendment is 
pending, the Senate can depend that a 
vote will first be taken on it. I am not 
saying that what was done was not legal. 
It was certainly within the rules of the 
Senate. I wish to say merely that there 
were a number of us who wanted to vote 
on the Hill amendment, and I submit 
that we did not have a chance to vote on 
the Hill amendment. We voted on the 
Anderson amendment plus the Hill 
amendment, which surely is not voting 
on just the Hill amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
many of us rose and appealed directly 
to the majority leader for a separate vote 
on the 2 amendments, and we were re- 
pulsed, even though it was perfectly 
clear that there were in excess of 32 or 
33 Senators who wished the 2 amend- 
ments to be voted on separately? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New York is correct. The issue was very 
sharply and clearly stated by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] to the major- 
ity leader. Iwas present during the col- 
loquy. I made the parliamentary in- 
quiry as to what was the pending ques- 
tion, and the Vice President replied to 
the Senator from Minnesota that the 
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pending question was on the Hill amend- 
ment. In my rather naive understand. 
ing, I accepted the fact that the pend- 
ing amendment was the Hill amendment 
and that that would be the amendment 
to be acted on. 

Of course, there are rules and there 
are “gimmicks,” and I submit that the 
majority leader knows the rules, and 
knows them well. Therefore, he pro- 
ceeded to move to table the Anderson 
amendment, to which the Hill amend- 
ment was to be affixed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree with the Senator 
from New York that it is a most unusual 
proceeding in the Senate to kill a child 
amendment by killing the parent amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is certainly most 
unusual. I suppose it has been done þe- 
fore. However, in this particular in- 
stance, we should have expected, since 
the Hill amendment had been the sub- 
ject of such lengthy discussion, that we 
would have an opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota is aware of the 
fact that a study of the procedure, con- 
ducted by a man in whom I have the 
greatest confidence, discloses that the 
latest time in which the device was used 
was in 1890—63 years ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not familiar 
with that fact. If that is the case, I am 
pleased to have the information in the 
Recorp. I am saying that, on the basis 
of the rules, the majority leader has com- 
plied with the rules. The rules provide 
many opportunities for parliamentary 
strategy and tactics. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, on the 
basis of what I considered to be sound 
performance—I mean by that an oppor- 
tunity to give the Senate a chance to 
vote on each amendment—it was unfor- 
tunate that the majority leader insisted 
upon combining the Anderson and Hill 
amendments. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
majority leader, as a matter of complete 
candor, a few days ago, about the middle 
of last week, informed the Senate that 
he proposed to make a motion to lay 
on the table the Anderson substitute, 
and that at the same time he gave the 
notice he stated that of course the Sen- 
ator from Alabama could withdraw his 
amendment if he wanted to do so, or the 
Senator from New Mexico could adopt 
the Hill amendment, if he wanted to do 
so, and that he had no objection to 
either course being followed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say it was 
very gracious of him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did he not give com- 
plete and frank notice as to what he 
intended to do days ago, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public, and 
is it not a fact that such information 
he ee to the Senator from Minne- 
80 

Mr. HUMPHREY. T want to say that 
the explanation undoubtedly complies 
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with what is contained in the RECORD: 
Is it not generous of the majority lead- 
er to say, “You can always withdraw the 
amendment”? We do not have to be 
reminded of it. We know it. But was 
it not generous of him to say that we 
would vote on the Anderson substitute? 
I am saying that the pending business 
before the Senate was the Hill amend- 
ment. I submit that under the rules of 
the game it would be ordinarily accept- 
ed that we were to vote on the pending 
business, whether it was by voice vote, or 
division, or rollcall. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Texas is not as familiar with the rules 
of the Senate as is the Senator from 
Minnesota. However, would it not have 
been possible for the Senator from Min- 
nesota to obtain a vote on the Hill 
amendment at any time before the mo- 
tion to table was made today, if the pro- 
ponents of the Hill amendment had been 
willing to stop talking and have a vote? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Apparently it was 
not possible, because the majority leader 
insisted all the way through that he was 
going to do what he did do. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota recall that the majority 
leader gave notice that he was going to 
make a motion to lay the Anderson sub- 
stitute on the table, and that it would 
automatically carry with it the Hill 
amendment, unless the Hill amendment 
had been voted on before Monday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before Monday? 

Mr. DANIEL, Before Monday. Be- 
fore today., 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I may say to 
the Senator that there was no unani- 
mous-consent agreement about any of 
this. The majority leader announced 
what he did. As a matter of fact, we 
could have prevented the majority leader 
from making his motion today if we 
wanted to do so. Let us face the issue. 
The majority leader merely stated that 
we were going to vote today at 3 o’clock. 
He did not get a unanimous-consent 
agreement to that effect. What he got 
was the respect and confidence of those 
of us who are in opposition to the joint 
resolution, to the effect that when the 
hour of 3 o’clock came, we were prepared 
to vote. However, had we known that we 
would not be able to vote on the Hill 
amendment, there would have been a 
different attitude shown on our part. No 
one was of the opinion that we could not 
vote on the Hill amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

È Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why does the Sen- 
ator now say that the Senators who 
voted as they did on the amendment did 
not know that they were not going to 
be able to vote on the Hill amendment, 
when it was stated last week that the 
motion to table would be with reference 
to the Anderson amendment, and that 
under the rule it would carry the Hill 
amendment withit? Why does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota say that he did not 
know that he would not get an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Hill amendment? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Michigan that I can only 
speak for what I know myself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the Senator 
from Minnesota is speaking for other 
Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Michigan that I can speak 
only for what I myself know. I did not 
know that I was not going to have an 
opportunity to vote on the Hill amend- 
ment. It was for that reason that I re- 
turned here today and left an engage- 
ment that I was supposed to fulfill. 

The Senator from Michigan may be 
able to read the minds of some persons, 
but he cannot read my mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that, 
and I would not attempt to read the 
mind of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is out of order, 
Does he wish to ask a question? 

Mr.FERGUSON. Yes. Will the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.’ I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota say that “we’— 
referring to those who were voting with 
him—did not know they were not going 
to be able to vote on the Hill amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I as- 
sumed from my conversation with my 
colleagues. But, speaking precisely and 
definitely, I can only say what was defi- 
nitely in my own mind. I asked the 
question today because I wanted to know 
why we were being denied the opportu- 
nity to vote on that amendment—not 
that it is a fundamental issue. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When did the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota first know there 
would be a motion to lay on the table 
the Anderson amendment in the nature 
of a substitute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I heard about it a 
week ago, but the time stated kept being 
changed. The majority leader gave us 
several notices about it, but finally he 
said the vote would be taken on Monday, 
about 3 o’clock. However, that was no 
assurance that we would vote then, be- 
cause last week the majority leader said 
we would vote on Friday, but we did not; 
he changed his mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That being true, if 
the Senator from Minnesota did not 
know the rule of the Senate, it would 
have been an easy matter, would it not, 
for him to have inquired from the Parlia- 
mentarian as to whether a vote on the 
Anderson amendment carried with it the 
Hill amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what I was trying to find out earlier this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I may not be an expert 
on the rules of the Senate, but I wish 
to say that I look like a flaming genius 
on the rules, as compared with the 
knowledge of the law that the majority 
leader revealed this afternoon when he 
discussed this case; and I am about to 
explain why. 

Let us see what the majority leader 
had to say. 
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His first comments were directed to- 
ward the extensiveness of the debate; 
and with accuracy he tabulated the num- 
ber of words which had been spoken— 
as if that matter were of any relevancy 
to the merits of the issue that is the 
subject of the debate. 

Then the majority leader said: 

The Anderson amendment admits title of 
the Great Lakes States to approximately 
38 million acres of land lying in the Great 
Lakes well beyond the 3-mile limit, 


Mr. President, all the Anderson 
amendment.does is to confirm what the 
Supreme Court has already ruled. The 
Holland joint resolution confirms the 
ownership on the part of the Great Lakes 
States to the land under the Great Lakes. 

So I do not see that that is a very posi- 
tive statement on the part of the ma- 
jority leader, except that it was said pos- 
itively—as if, somehow or another, that 
meant that some persons were getting 
better things out of life than others were. 

I repeat that all the amendments 
did—namely, the sections pertaining to 
the Great Lakes and to the submerged 
lands thereunder—was to attempt to 
write into statutory law what has been 
decided upon by court law, which is not 
an unusual practice. 

Then the majority leader referred to 
the Anderson amendment and said: 

It also acknowledges title in the inland 
States to 27 million acres lying under inland 
waters. 


That is right, Mr. President; and that 
is what the Supreme Court decisions 
have done throughout the years, begin- 
ning in 1845, if I correctly recall the date. 
I think there have been approximately 
50 decisions to that effect, and they have 
not departed from the general theme or 
the central core of the law, to the effect 
that the States have title to the lands 
under the inland waters and under the 
waters of the lakes, and, likewise, to the 
land under the rivers. 

As the Senator from Illinois pointed 
out, the Illinois Central case is the key 
case so far as the Great Lakes are con- 
cerned. In that case the State of Illinois 
was told that not only did it have title 
but it was a trustee, and could not divest 
itself of that trust. 

So the majority leader was not giving 
anyone any news; what he said then was 
just about as new as Ben Franklin’s 
almanac, 

Then the majority leader pointed out 
that the Anderson amendment “pro- 
vides that the 17 million acres along the 
coast within the 3-mile limit shall go to 
the Federal Government, not to the 
States.” 

Then the majority leader stated: 

It does not seem to me to be very fair 
treatment, 


Mr. President, that statement was not 
germane to the issue. The land within 
the States is recognized as belonging to 
the States. It has been recognized as 
belonging to the States ever since the 
_ beginning of our Republic. But the 

lands-under the waters outside the States 
have never been recognized as belonging 
to the States. Those lands have been 
recognized as being under Federal juris- 
diction; at least, the lands beneath the 
territorial waters have been proclaimed 
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as being under Federal jurisdiction. Of 
course, the documentation on this point 
has been cited in the extensive debate. 

Perhaps if the majority leader had lis- 
tened to the extensive debate, he would 
not have made his speech. 

Then the majority leader said: 

Of course, I recognize the inducement that 
is made to those of us who come from the 
Great Lakes States. However, I do not un- 
derstand how that in any way affects the 
basic principles upon which we should base 
our decision. 


Neither do I, Mr. President, because 
the issue relating to the Great Lakes 
States is a separate issue. The Court 
has ruled on it separately, and has ruled 
that the Great Lakes are inland seas. 
Of course the Court has ruled that the 
Great Lakes have the characteristics of 
open seas, but the Court has ruled that 
they are inland seas. 

As I pointed out the other day, mon- 
keys have some of the characteristics of 
people, but that does not make monkeys 
people. Similarly, the references, in 
connection with this issue, to the fact 
that the Great Lakes have the char- 
acteristics of open seas, does not make 
those lakes open seas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that a 
case cited by the very able junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], namely, the 
Rodgers case, which he cited in sup- 
port of his contention that the Great 
Lakes are open seas, was an admiralty 
case which has nothing whatever to do 
with the question of submerged lands? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
recall that we discussed that point at 
some length, at the time when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois presented his affirma- 
tive case in behalf of the Anderson 
amendment and the Hill amendment. 

Later on, at the time of my discussion 
of the inland waters and the Great 
Lakes, in particular, that case was again 
brought up, for further discussion. 

Of course, I acknowledge that all this 
material is in the Recorp. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge; it is a matter 
of law. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how the majority leader can say 
that the Supreme Court has been right 
for 100 years—that is what he said; he 
said the Supreme Court had made dur- 
ing the past 100 years the many, many 
decisions to which reference has been 
made, but that the Supreme Court has 
been wrong since 1947. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. TI yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in 1947 the Supreme Court for the first 
time faced the question of the ownership 
of the submerged lands seaward from 
the low-water mark, and that the Cali- 
fornia case was completely distinct and 
different from all the other 50-some 
cases which had related either to the 
tidelands proper or to the submerged 
lands under inland waters? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
correct, and I thank the Senator from 
Illinois, because I shall point that out. 

Later the majority leader refused to 
acknowledge that difference and re- 
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fused to acknowledge that the first time 
the Court had ruled precisely and defi- 
nitely upon the submerged lands under 
the territorial or marginal seas was in 
the California case in 1947. I shall note 
where the majority leader indicated by 
his statement that the Court had ruled 
many times before. The majority leader 
went on to say: 

Several times before Congress has deter- 
mined that the States should be the real 
owners of the submerged lands within their 
historic boundaries. They had such owner- 
ship in 1946 before the Supreme Court 
opinion. 


Oh, no, they did not, Mr. President. 
It is not ownership—merely a claim. 
Many persons move on other people’s 
property and use it, and say, “This is 
ours.” That is why people get into 
court. Litigants go to court in order 
to settle questions like that. Squatter’s 
rights do not necessarily mean that one 
has legal rights to a particular property. 
Possession may be nine-tenths of the 
law, but it is not all of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for a question, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Constitution, in article I, deals with 
the composition of powers of the legis- 
lative branch; in article II, with the com- 
position and powers of the executive 
branch; and in article III, with the judi- 
ciary? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thatiscorrect. | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not further true 
that, by section 2, article III, of the Con- 
stitution, the judicial power was granted 
the final determination of property dis- 
putes (a) involving the Federal Govern- 
ment, (b) between States, and (c) be- 
tween States and foreign powers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. His analysis of the constitu- 
tional provisions is appropriate and very 
germane to the present argument. Now, 
Mr. President, the majority leader, re- 
ferring to the States, said: 

They had ownership before the Supreme 
Court opinion, and they had it after the 
Supreme Court opinion, 


He then states: 

Mr. President, it is not a new issue. It 
has been considered by previous Con- 
gresses. 


He goes on to say they have reaffirmed 
possession to the States. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Court in the California case 
said: 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend the Pollard inland-water 
rule so as to declare that California owns or 
has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean, 


Mr. President, the Court says in that 
ruling that in none of the cases that were 
before the Court for consideration be- 
fore 1947 had there been any decision 
which extended the inland water rule to 
the submerged lands under the open 
seas. Yet the majority leader today 
makes the fiat statement that the inland 
water rule of the courts does apply to 
the submerged lands of the open seas. 
I submit it was good rhetoric, but poor 
law. It was stated positively, but it is 
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positively wrong. It is about time we 
labeled the statement for what it is. I 
am going right down through the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. I never 
heard such an argument, and I ihtend to 
make my rebuttal now, while it is still 
fresh and hot. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Isit the impression of 
the Senator from Minnesota, from listen- 
ing to the distinguished majority leader, 
that the majority leader gave the im- 
pression that the junior Senator from 
Oregon favored the Court-packing plan 
in 1937? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I got that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator 
from Minnesota be very much surprised 
if the junior Senator from Oregon had 
been for the Court-packing plan in 1937? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be very 
much surprised. This Senator would 
be very much surprised if the Senator 
from Oregon was for the plan. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota be pleased to know that in 
1937 the junior Senator from Oregon was 
opposed to the Court-packing plan? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
to hear that the Senator makes his posi- 
tion perfectly clear. I thought it had 
been clear. It seems to me that on other 
occasions I have heard the Senator from 
Oregon referring to the judicial system. 
I think I have heard him refer to the 
Court-packing plan. I recall having 
heard him refer to it at the time of our 
debates on the Steel case. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota be pleased to know that in 
1937, when the junior Senator from 
Oregon was dean of the Oregon Univer- 
sity School of Law, he made clear, time 
and time again, that he thought the 
packing of the Supreme Court could not 
be reconciled with government by law, 
but constituted government by men? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very happy to 
hear the Senator make his position clear 
on that question again. But I may point 
out to my friend from Oregon that there 
are other ways to pack the Court, too; 
and one way to pack the Court is to pack 
it a wallop in its legal solar plexus, which 
is exactly what we are about to do 
through the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. The Supreme Court will 
go down faster than Jim Corbett went 
down. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota, if and when he reaches that 
part of the remarks of the majority 
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leader, the transcript of which he has 
before him, and which remarks, there- 
fore, I have not had an opportunity to 
check, read to the Senator from Oregon 
the comment of the majority leader, 
which was made when I did not have 
the good fortune to hear him, referring 
to the junior Senator from Oregon, so 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
may know exactly what the majority 
leader said, in order to make certain that 
he does the majority leader no injustice 
in raising the questions I am propound- 
ing? My questions are asked only on the 
basis of information just given to me 
by the press, that someone in the press 
formed the impression that the majority 
leader is laboring under the misappre- 
hension that the junior Senator from 
Oregon favored the Court-packing plan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator, I do not believe that the re- 
marks I have here, since they are only 
a portion of the majority leader’s re- 
marks, contain that reference. But I 
would suggest that we have that checked 
into, because no one here wants to do 
an injustice to the majority leader. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 
3 . I will yield in a 
moment. But let me, for a moment, 
read from the remarks of the majority 
leader: 

In the California case, the Supreme Court 
admitted it was reversing the opinion of 
every Supreme Court Justice who preceded 
them, 


That is what the majority leader says, 
referring to the inland-water cases prior 
to the case of 1947, which dealt with the 
submerged lands under the open seas. 

Mr. President, I read a moment ago 
from that, and I shall proceed to read 
it again. I read this case recently, and 
I submit that when one debates issues it 
is well to refresh his memory. There 
are so many law cases, even for good 
lawyers, and those of us who are not 
good lawyers must be more careful. I 
read from the California case: 

As previously stated, this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to 
indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether inland 
or not. All of these statements were, how- 
ever, merely paraphrases or offshoots of the 
Pollard inland-water rule, and were used, 
not as enunciation of a new ocean rule, but 
in explanation of the old inland-water prin- 
ciple. Notwithstanding the fact that none 
of these cases either involved or decided the 
State-Federal conflict presented here, we are 
urged to say that the language used and 
repeated in those cases forecloses the Gov- 
ernment from the right to have this Court 
decide that question now that it is squarely 
presented for the first time. 

There are three such cases whose language 
probably lends more weight to California's 
argument than any others, 


The opinion then proceeds fo: discuss 
those cases. Following that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court said what I 
shall now read, the majority leader not- 
withstanding. 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
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quire us to extend the Pollard inland-water 
rule so as to declare that California owns 
or has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean. The question 
of who owned the bed of the sea only be- 
came of great potential importance at the 
beginning of this century when oil was dis- 
covered there. As a consequence of this dis- 
covery, California passed an act in 1921 au- 
thorizing the granting of permits to Cali- 
fornia residents to prospect for oil and gas 
on blocks of land off its coast under the 
ocean, 


The Court makes it perfectly clear, 
and how can it be made any clearer than 
in the language I have read, that the 
inland-water rule of the Pollard case 
coe not apply? The majority, leader 
S s 

In the California case, the Supreme Court 
admitted it was reversing the opinion of 


every Supreme Court Justice who preceded 
them. 


I submit that when the majority leader 
misleads the Senate by such a statement, 
it is not lending the law to the argument, 
it is lending confusion to the argument. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question, after 
which I shall defer to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. ' ~ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
although in a few inland-waters cases 
the Court used language of a broader 
application which indicated that it might 
make a similar ruling on external waters, 
it was mere dictum, since it was not con- 
nected with the facts of the case, was 
irrelevant, and not germane, and, there- 
fore, in no sense binding or controlling 
upon future decisions of the Court? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is like a Senator receiving a 
letter from a constituent and replying, 
“T enjoyed your letter. You have a good 
point. You have raised questions which 
I never before thought of, and I am 
surely going to take your letter under 
advisement; thank you for your consid- 
eration.” 

It means, of course, nothing, because 
when a Senator votes, he either votes 
yes or no, and the only votes that count 
are those that are recorded in the roll- 
call. The only thing that is important 
in the Supreme Court’s decisions is the 
rule of law they lay down, not the po- 
liteness, the hospitality, or the innuen- 
does. They are obiter dicta, and are 
just so much window-dressing; they 
make it so much more palatable. It does 
not mean that in the oil cases and the 
cases involving’ paramount rights of the 
Federal Government over submerged 
land such dicta control. Iam not a law- 
yer, but I know that much. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

W Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MORSE. What the Senator from 
Ohio said, according to the transcript 
of his speech this afternoon on the point 
under discussion, was as follows: 

T notice that the gentlemen who are 
called by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon the little band of liberals were vio- 
lently opposed to the Supreme Court in the 
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days when the Supreme Court was conserv- 
ative, and did ‘not hesitate by law after law 
to circumvent the opinions of the Court, 
and, gradually, by change in the character 
of the Court, to bring about a reversal of the 
previous opinions. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that I am glad he has read that 
back into the Recorp, because—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
point of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beart in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that that was a question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY, I yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
make that point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yielded to the 
Senator from Oregon for the purpose of 
asking a question, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota ask unanimous 
consent to allow the Senator from Ore- 
gon to raise a parliamentary inquiry 
with reference to the point of order 
made by the Senator from Michigan 
with the understanding that the grant- 
ing of such unanimous consent will in no 
way jeopardize the right of the Senator 
from Minnesota to the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may raise such a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I object. 
gee HUMPHREY. That is the end of 

a 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Š Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me—and I am 
sure the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] will also agree—that after a 
point of order has been raised it is only 
fair. and proper that we clear up the 
point of order by being'allowed to an- 
swer the point made by the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isurely agree with 
that, but there has been an objection 
recorded, and if the Senator will state 
it again in the form of a question I shall 
be glad to yield. Questions can consist 
of several words. Some of the greatest 
questions in the world have covered 
pages. Asa matter of fact, Socrates used 
to do much valuable work by asking 
questions. He was a great interrogator. 
None of us is as great as was Socrates, 
but we can try. The Senator from 
Oregon is a fine man; he is capable of 
asking very involved but very pertinent 
questions. If he wants to ask a question, 
I shall do my best to give him an honest 
answer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Š Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that when 
the press has formed an impression—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have yielded to the Senator from Oregon 
for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wanted to 
say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
if the Senator from Oregon wanted the 
floor to clear up a matter in the RECORD, 
rather than putting it in the form of a 


question, I would have no objection to. 


his clearing the matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not quite un- 
derstand. We get so formal around the 
dinner hour that I am a bit confused. I 
come here in my working clothes, and at 
6 o'clock in the evening we have to put 
on the formalities. That happened the 
last time I took the floor. If the Sena- 
tor from Michigan suggests that the 
Senator from Oregon may be per- 
mitted to make any correction in 
the REcorp—— 

Mr. MORSE. It was 
spoken of on the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon be permitted to make a 
statement for the purpose of clearing up 
a point in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

i Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that when a 
Member of this body learns from the 
press that an interpretation is being 
made of a statement spoken on the floor 
of the Senate by the majority leader, 
which gives an entirely false impression 
of a position, in this instance one taken 
by the junior Senator from Oregon, a 
position which the transcript shows 
never was intended by the majority lead- 
er, that courtesy in the Senate itself dic- 
tates that the Senator involved follow 
the course of action which I have sought 
to follow by my questioning? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is correct. If the Sena- 
tor’s understanding of the RECORD was in 
error, and my understanding was, I think 
both of us should make it quite clear 
that the majority leader did not make 
the reference on which comment has 
been made, and the Recorp should be 
amended and corrected in accordance 
with the facts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 


on. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree that we are only dem- 
onstrating our determination to see to 
it that fair play prevails in the Senate 
debate, and that when a serious misin- 
terpretation of the remarks of one of 
our opponents in this debate is made by 
the press, and the Senator is not present 
himself to correct the misinterpretation, 
we are following a highly professional 
and ethical course of conduct in coming 
to the floor of the Senate and trying to 
get the matter clarified within the rules 
of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the Senator 
is correct. I know the Senator from Ore- 
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gon, as well as other Members of the 
Senate, wishes to have nothing in the 
Record that would in any way misin- 
terpret or misjudge the remarks of any 
of our colleagues, and I am happy to see 
that the Senator from Oregon, after 
learning of the press comment, has come 
forth to make any corrections which 
may be necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that it is only 
fair to the majority leader to point out 
that the misinterpretation of his re- 
marks by a member of the press is based 
upon the sentence I now read, to wit: 

I notice that the gentlemen, who are called 
by the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
the little band of liberals, were violently op- 
posed to the Supreme Court in the days when 
the Supréme Court was conservative, and 
did not hesitate by law after law to circum- 
vent the opinions of the Court, and gradually 
by change in the character of the Court, 
bring about a reversal of the previous 
opinions, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the sen- 
tence with which, I imagine, the com- 
ment would comport. I recall hearing 
that comment with reference to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that when the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon started this examination of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, he made clear that 
he had not seen the comments of the 
Senator from Ohio, and had not been 
on the floor when the Senator from Ohio 
made his comments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. ' 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. i 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall that when the junior 
Senator from Oregon began this exami- 
nation of the Senator from Minnesota, 
he stated that a member of the press 
had told him that a press member had 
formed the impression, from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ohio, 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
was in favor of the Court-packing plan? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield for a last question in 
this round? 4 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree that the Senator from 
Oregon has sought to correct an impres- 
sion that he found existed, in the first 
place, and as to which, if it were not 
corrected on the floor of the Senate, with 
members of the press in the gallery lis- 
tening to this colloquy, some newspa- 
pers might have gone to bed tonight con- 
taining an interpretation of what the 
Senator from Ohio said that would have 
been a great injustice to the Senator 
from Ohio, and a great injustice to the 
Senator from Oregon, as well? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has stated the situa- 
tion very well. I wish to thank him, and 
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to assure both the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Ohio, that every 
effort has now been made to make the 
record clear and accurate, and not to 
indulge in any misinterpretations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. , 

Mr. LEHMAN. The majority leader 
stated: 

The gentlemen who called themselves lib- 
erals were very violently opposed to the Su- 
preme Court in the days when the Supreme 
Court was conservative, and did not hesitate 
by law after law to circumvent the opinions 
of that court and gradually by change in the 
character of the Court bring about a re- 
versal of its previous opinion. 


In view of that statement, I wonder if 
the Senator from Minnesota feels that 
I am one of that small band of liberals 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has referred, those who are op- 
posing the joint resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New York that he is one 
of the great so-called band of liberals. 
He is a great man in any group, whether 
it be a small band, big band, or what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota knows that in 1937, 
when I was Governor of my State of New 
York, and in spite of the fact that I was 
a great admirer of the then President of 
the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and have been a great admirer of 
him in all the years since then, I strongly 
opposed the plan that he submitted for 
a change in the personnel and the con- 
stitution of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy that 
history records that fact. I would not 
have doubted at all that an independent- 
minded Governor of the stature and per- 
son of the former Governor of New York, 
Governor Lehman, would have taken 
that position. 

Again, I think it is well to make the 
Record clear that the broad generaliza- 
tions made regarding independent- 
minded people sometimes do not serve 
the cause of justice or fair play. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
what is now being attempted, and to my 
great distress, appears to have a very 
great chance of success, is an effort to 
retry on the floor of the United States 
Senate what has already been tried and 
already determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on three sep- 
arate occasions, in the cases of Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I wish to proceed to show what I 
consider to be the weaknesses and the 
limitations and, I believe, the inaccura- 
cies, of the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield to the 
Senator in just a moment for a further 
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interrogation, but I think he would be 
interested in listening to what I wish to 
say now. When the Senator from Ohio 
was speaking about the California case 
and the ownership of these lands, he had 
the following to say: 

The ownership of these lands was always 
considered to be in the States—always, by 
every authority in the United States—by 
the executives, by the judges, until the Su- 
preme Court opinion in the California case 
on June 23, 1947. 


The truth is that the matter of sub- 
merged lands under the territorial seas 
had never been brought to the attention 
of the Court. As I have read from the 
case of California against United States, 
the Court made very careful note of the 
fact that the Pollard doctrine does not 
extend to submerged lands. The Court 
made note of the fact also that that was 
the first time this kind of case had ever 
come before the Supreme Court. 

So I submit that what the majority 
leader has done has been to try to trans- 
fer and translate the doctrine of inland 
water cases into the doctrine of marginal 
sea cases, and to say that when the court 
ruled in 1947, it was just upsetting every- 
thing it had done before. 

Mr. President, when I debated this 
question earlier, in the past week, the 
subject of territorial seas received con- 
siderable attention and discussion. Ire- 
call that the majority leader reminded us 
again and again that nothing new could 
be said. That was a very broad state- 
ment. I would not have minded hearing 
that from Aristotle, but I simply refuse 
to accept it from any of my contem- 
poraries. 

But something new has been said. 

It ought to be sufficient to point out 
that the Supreme Court in the first case, 
having to deal with the subject of owner- 
ship of territorial seas, decided in 1947 
that the Federal Government had owner- 
ship and paramount rights in those seas, 
and the Court reaffirmed that decision 
twice in 1950. 

But, even more important, in 1779 a 
committee of the Continental Congress 
reported upon supreme control of the 
United States over the several State ju- 
risdictions in maritime matters. The 
committee of the Continental Congress 
further stated that this control was ne- 
cessary in order to compel just and uni- 
form execution of the laws of the Nation, 
and as being essential to the sovereign 
power of war and peace, and that the 
Congress could not divest themselves 
of it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The only thing 
that can be stated is that the Court had 
not ruled, up until 1947, because no cases 
were brought to the Court pertaining to 
the territorial seas or the marginal seas. 
If there is any weight of evidence on any 
side, it is on the side of the Federal 
Government’s jurisdiction over the 3- 
mile belt, a jurisdiction which has been 
recognized for nearly 160 years. 

I yield for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator does nt 
contend, does he, that maritime juris- 
diction over the waters gives the Federal 
Government ownership of the soil? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the Senator 
does not contend that at all. The Sena- 
tor contends that when the Senator 
from Ohio says that the ownerships of 
these lands was always considered to be 
in the States, and when he refers to 
these lands about which he is talking 
as submerged lands under the territorial 
seas, the Senator from Minnesota un- 
qualifiedly, unconditionally asserts and 
states, and is prepared to defend from 
now on out, the proposition that there is 
no such evidence. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL, In fairness to the ma- 
jority leader, does not the Senator be- 
lieve that what the majority leader had 
in mind was that the recent Court de- 
cisions had overruled or held contrary 
to the belief of the former members of 
the Supreme Court, the belief as stated by 
the Court itself in the California opin- 
ion, that the States owned not only the 
soils under navigable inland waters 
within their territorial jurisdiction, not 
only the inland waters, but all the navi- 
gable waters within their territorial ju- 
risdiction, whether inland or not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. The Senator is correct. I read 
that same passage, so that the RECORD 
would be complete. 

Then the Senator from Dlinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] made note of the fact that this 
belief or this general attitude which had 
grown up with the doctrine of the Pol- 
lard case was never anything else but 
dictum. It was never the rule of law, 
because the rule of law applies only 
when the issue is brought up, and the 
issue never was brought up. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will not the Senator 
agree that the United States Supreme 
Court has made the same mistake as the 
majority leader, if the majority leader 
has indeed made a mistake, when the 
Supreme Court said, for example, in 
Mumford against Wardwell, that— 


The settled rule of law— 


We are now talking about the rule of 
law— 

The settled rule of law in this Court is 
that the shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under the same in the original States 
were not granted by the Constitution to the 
United States, but were reserved to the sev- 
eral States, and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the origi- 
nal States possessed within their respective 
borders, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but what does 
that refer to? 

Mr. DANIEL. The settled rule of law, 
according to the Court, refers to all navi- 
gable waters within the respective bor- 
ders of the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator that that was a decision handed 
down about 1845. 

Mr. DANIEL. In 1867, I believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can only say to 
the Senator from Texas that at that time 
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the issue of the submerged lands under 
the marginal seas and territorial seas 
was not a question at issue. The Court 
made known in the California case that 
it had really never become a matter of 
policy in connection with the ownership 
of submerged lands until the discovery 
of oil, Furthermore, at that particular 
stage of the game, in the light of experi- 
ence and history, it is not controlling. 
The decisions of the Court, as they come 
down from year to year, are controlling. 
That is what controls in law. 

Does not the argument of the Senator 
from Texas amount to this, that if the 
majority leader had lived a century ago 
he could not have been taken to task for 
inconsistency; but since he is living pre- 
sumably in the 20th century rather than 
in the 19th century, he should be ex- 
pected to know the decisions since 1947, 
and not ‘merely the decisions prior to 
1947 ? 

Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. DANIEL. In justice both to the 
majority leader and the junior Senator 
from Texas, let me ask if it is not true 
that I was speaking about the majority 
leader’s statement that the present 
Court, in 1947, overruled or changed 
what the previous courts believed the 
law to be? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I submit to my 
friend, who is a most able lawyer, and 
one who, if he were on the other side 
of this case ‚would be arguing with great 
vigor, eloquence, and more logic than he 
has presented—— 

Mr. DANIEL. I could never argue the 
other side of this case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A good lawyer can 
argue either side of a case. Good law- 
yers are always able to argue either 
side of a case. I want the Recorp to 
show that the Senator from Texas is a 
good lawyer, an able lawyer, and an ex- 
perienced lawyer. He could argue either 
side of the case. On this side he would 
have had more than argument. He 
would have had the real truth of the 
case. 

I point out to the Senator that when 
he brings forth, as he has, the citation to 
which he has referred, he is saying for 
the Recorp, of course, that this is a rule 
of law. He is not saying that the Su- 
preme Court in 1947 overruled a rule of 
law. What he is saying is that it over- 
ruled what were considered to be the be- 
liefs or opinions of previous courts, as I 
commented some time ago. In the par- 
lance of those of us who do not frequent 
the courtroom—at least as lawyers—that 
is what is called innuendo, general con- 
versation, or, in language of the law 
“obiter dicta.” 

I submit that no good attorney—and 
the Senator from Texas is one of the 
best—would ever want to rest his entire 
case on the nice, melodious mutterings 
of the Court. What is important in the 
Court is the anvil chorus, when the hand 
of justice comes thundering down in the 
Court, and not the tinkling bells on the 
outside. What is important is the de- 
cision which is rendered. No one knows 
that better than does the able Senator 
from Texas, 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will yield in just 
a moment. 

Mr. DANIEL, I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. I remind the Sen- 
ator that I was referring only to the 
argument of the majority leader, and 
trying to show that he was, in truth 
and in fact, correct in saying that the 
present Court did overrule or change 
what previous courts—all of them—be- 
lieved the law to be. Those are the 
words of the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia case that the former courts be- 
lieved the law to be that the States 
owned all the lands beneath navigable 
waters, whether inland or seaward. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota had made the argu- 
ment which the majority leader made, 
the argument of the Senator from Texas 
would seem much more persuasive, be- 
cause the junior Senator from Minnesota 
is not an attorney. He is neither a good 
one nor a bad one. He is not qualified, 
But there is no finer attorney in this 
body than the majority leader. His 
nearest equal is the Senator from Texas. 
I submit that the majority leader is not 
just giving us polite conversation when 
he makes these statements. He is the 
distinguished son of a great President 
and a great Chief Justice. He is a 
great attorney, and a great Senator. 
When that great Senator and great at- 
torney says that the ownership of these 
lands was always considered to be in the 
States, always, by every authority, by 
the opinions, by the executives, and by 
the judges, until the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in the California case on June 
23, 1947, all that the Senator from Min- 
nesota can say is that it is a good argu- 
ment if one can get away with it, but I 
am not going to let the majority leader 
get away with it. It is always a good 
argument if it is not checkmated. 
What we are doing here is a little check- 
mating. Sincere rebuttal is indeed the 
life of good debate. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from South 
Dakota has a very important item of 
legislation which requires some quick 
action. In view of the confusion of tele- 
vision programs, radio schedules, airline 
and railroad schedules, and so forth, and 
because of my affection for the Senator 
from South Dakota, I ask unanimous 
consent that. I may yield to him for the 
purpose of legislative business, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is there to be a limi- 
tation on the length of time which the 
consideration of the bill will consume? 
If there is not to be a limitation, I shall 
object. 

Mr. CASE. I was about to submit a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
message from the House in connection 
with Senate bill 1419, be laid before the 
Senate, I understand it is a privileged 
matter. 
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Mr. LONG. Then I suggest that the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent to take 
up the bill without prejudicing the right 
to the floor of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I was 
going to ask for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that debate be limited to 
10 minutes in connection with the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1419. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as the pres- 
ent occupant of the majority leader's 
chair, I have been unable to advise Sen- 
ators who desire to know whether or not 
we will have a vote on any matter. I 
feel that this matter should be held in 
abeyance until after the first quorum 
call. Therefore, I shall object at this 
time, That would give an opportunity to 
all Senators to be warned that there will 
be a new matter taken up on which there 
would be a vote. It is only for that pur- 
pose that I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I understood 
that the Senator from South Dakota had 
the floor. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard to his request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
Minnesota give the Senator from South 
Dakota an idea as to how long he expects 
to hold the floor? If I knew, I would be 
on the floor for the purpose of trying to 
claim it, or seek recognition following the 
conclusion of the Senator’s remarks, in 
order that I might move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment, since 
I understand it is a privileged matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I will say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that around 
8:30 this evening he will have a chance 
to bring up the matter. I assume day- 
light-saving time will not go into effect 
too soon, so that we will have plenty of 
time to sleep. I do not want to extend 
my remarks beyond 8:30, and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota may regard that 
time as being the limit or extent of the 
time I shall take. If he wishes to be 
here earlier, perhaps it would be advis- 
able for him to be here earlier. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Surely. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
South Dakota be safe in going to dinner, 
assuming that he would be back on the 
floor at least by 8 o’clock, and perhaps 
a little earlier? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will give the 
Senator from South Dakota my personal 
assurance that he can eat a good steak 
and digest it comfortably in his own 
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time and that the floor will be his, to the 
best of my ability to deliver it, when he 
wishes to have passed the proposed leg- 
islation he has in mind. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy that 
we could accommodate one another to- 
night. There is nothing like good fel- 
lowship and a good exchange of facts in 
Senate debate. I want to continue ex- 
changing facts. I regret that my pro- 
tagonist, the Senator from Ohio, to 
whom I direct my words, is not on the 
floor. However, he will read the record 
with reference to what I am saying. 
What I say is said in all respect to the 
Senator from Ohio. However, we are 
arguing not about respect for one an- 
other but about statements and opin- 
ions. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
: LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was talking about some court cases and 
my differing on them with the Senator 
from Ohio. The Senator from Ohio 
made some other comment which I 
thought necessitated a few more observa- 
tions and possibly consideration. The 
Senator from Ohio pointed out: 

Whether the particular facts of each case 
covered lands beyond low tide is not always 
clear in the various cases; but the rule of law 
was clear and no one ever seems to have 
considered that the so-called low-tide mark 
had the slightest significance in determining 
where the State boundaries were and where 
the State ownership ended. 


That was further addenda or addition 
to the general comments of the Senator 
from Ohio on cases. 

I would say that a number of cases 
could be cited in which the lands beyond 
the low tide, at least on the landward 
side of the tide, were surely considered. 

The Senator from Ohio cites the case 
of Pollard against Hagen, and he states 
what Justice McKinley said, as follows: 

First, the shores of navigable waters and 
the soils under them were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively. 
Secondly, the new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over the 
subject as the original States. 


Then the Senator from Ohio said that 
particular statement, whether bearing 
directly on the facts or merely consid- 
ered as dictum, has been repeatedly ap- 
proved by the Court and by many im- 
portant Justices of the Supreme Court 
since that time. But the Senator from 
Ohio knows that that utterance did not 
bear upon the facts in the Pollard case. 
All I am trying to say is that when one 
is an experienced lawyer he does know 
what statements bear upon the facts, 
The Senator from Ohio did not differen- 
tiate in the Pollard case between the 
issue before the Court and the general 
wanderings of the Court; the Senator 
from Ohio, for example, did not even 
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define what is meant by navigable 
waters. Insofar as it is concerned in the 
case itself, there was no true definition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the Pollard case referred to land which 
once had been tideland proper in the 
city of Mobile, which was daily washed 
by the tide and subsequently became 
filled, and therefore was in no sense sub- 
merged land seaward from the low- 
water mark? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. What bothers me 
about the argument today, I may say to 
the Senator from Illinois, is the fact that 
we have heard this argument so many 
times. I heard the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL] discuss the 
Pollard case again and again. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois discussed the Pollard 
case, and I also heard the Senator from 
Tennessee discuss the Pollard case. It is 
an important case. All I can say is that 
for anyone to take from the Pollard 
case language which does not relate to 
the rule of law, and which does not re- 
late to a justiciable issue, and then try 
to interpret it as being some kind of 
controlling language, is to miss the 
point of the case. What is more, it is 
using in the debate language which is 
not relevant to the issue before us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If a law-school stu- 
dent were to confuse obiter dictum with 
controlling opinion, would he not fail the 
most elementary course in law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is quite correct. 

Although I was not a law-school stu- 
dent, I did take several courses in con- 
stitutional law for the purposes of 
general education. I can recall very 
vividly a distinguished constitutional 
lawyer, who presently is a great professor 
at the University of Indiana, who told 
me again and again that what one seeks 
in a case is to get the heart of the argu- 
ment and the issue before the court and 
the rule of law the court applies to the 
issue. Those were the points he empha- 
sized. I do not recall that he ever gave 
anyone a passing grade for remember- 
ing side shows. What counts is the big 
show, the heart of the case, the main 
point. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Minnesota know that Chief 
Justice Hughes, in the case of Ash- 
wander against Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, made what the Senator from 
Minnesota alleges to be the mistake the 
majority leader made when Chief Justice 
Hughes wrote: 

Pollard v. Hagan dealt with title of the 
States to tidelands and the soil under navi- 
gable waters within their boundaries. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that when the Chief 
Justice said that case dealt with tide- 
lands he was correct. When he said 
that case dealt with lands under: navi- 
gable waters, he was correct. But that 
is not to say that all lands under naviga- 
ble waters within the boundaries are 
necessarily submerged lands under the 
open seas. 
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There are so many ways of using 
words. When we speak about sub- 
merged lands under the marginal seas, 
we are referring to those very lands. 

So I say to my friends who are skilled 
in the law that they should be as precise 
in their knowledge and use of the law 
as they are in their personal identifica- 
tions. Every lawyer knows—and this 
Chamber is filled with good lawyers— 
that what the Senator from Illinois said 
is correct, namely, that if a law school 
student were to try to get by with such 
an argument, he would be called before 
the dean of the law school—and not for 
a social visit, either; he would be called 
there to be asked, “What kind of a lawyer 


‘do you think you will ever be?” 


The Senator from Ohio was trying to 
make out a good case with poor law. Be- 
cause he did not have the law, he was 
trying to make out a good case on the 
basis of general comment which did not 
relate precisely to the issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, with- 
out making any reflection upon any indi- 
vidual, that we should not appear here 
as lawyers defending a given case; but 
we should appear here as Senators try- 
ing to ascertain the truth and what is 
for the best interests of the United 
States; and we should not appear here in 
an effort to score spurious advantage 
over each other? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

I think the most important observation 
that can be made here is that this ques- 
tion is one of sovereignty and of juris- 
diction; and it is the considered judg- 
ment and opinion of the junior Senator 
from Minnesota that those questions are 
settled in the courts. The matter now 
before us is not an ordinary legislative 
matter; it is not an administrative rul- 
ing which comes to us under the review 
procedures of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act. In this matter we are talk- 
ing about the integrity of the Federal 
system, the relationship of Federal pow- 
er to State power, and the relationship of 
the Federal Government and its respon- 
sibilities and powers as a sovereign in 
the field of international affairs. 

The Senator from Ohio went on to 
point out that when the Revolution took 
place, the people of each State them- 
selves became sovereigns, and in that 
character held the absolute right to all 
their navigable waters and the soil under 
them, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution. 

The Senator from Ohio further said 
that, as pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
every administrative ruling of the Fed- 
eral Government and every opinion of 
every court until 1947 assumed the States 
owned the submerged lands within the 
State boundaries. 

Mr. President, let me comment on the 
latter statement by the majority leader. 
Certainly an assumption does not neces- 
sarily mean a fact; certainly an assump- 
tion does not necessarily make good law. 
An assumption that is not verified by fact 
and is not verified by court evidence can- 
not possibly become law or fact. 
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I shall go a little further into the early 
history of the powers of the respective 
jurisdictions of the States and the Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The Senator from Ohio pointed out 
that in 1947 the Supreme Court, to sup- 
port its opinion, suggested there was no 
express understanding of the 3-mile limit 
in 1776. The Senator from Ohio said 
that is probably true, but that it is also 
true that long before that time many 
international law authorities spoke clear- 
ly of the ownership by each state or 
nation of the submerged lands beyond 
their tidal waters. 

Mr. President, I wish to be perfectly 
clear on this matter. When the Senator 
from Ohio talks about international-law 
authorities speaking clearly of the own- 
ership of each state or nation of the 
submerged lands, we should remember 
that the international authorities were 
talking about sovereign states and sov- 
ereign nations—sovereign states that 
could exchange ambassadors and minis- 
ters, sovereign states that’ exercised 
power over peace or war, sovereign states 
that had control of their whole domain, 
and sovereigns that were recognized in 
the law of the nations or among nations. 

The Senator from Ohio knows that 
when we speak in terms of international 
legal authorities, we find that they do 
not speak in terms of the province or in 
terms of some segment or some portion 
of a nation-state. By virtue of the fact 
that they themselves are international 
lawyers, they speak in terms of the law 
of nations and in terms of sovereigns 
and in terms of international law and 
national responsibilities. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, To carry out the 
analogy of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, let me point out that when those 
authorities prior to 1776 spoke of the 
sovereignty of the state or nation, they 
were referring, for example, to the Re- 
public or the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, not to the separate states which 
comprised the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Similarly, when the Senator from Ohio 
referred, in the course of his argument, 
to the King of England and his sov- 
ereignty, the Senator from Ohio was not 
referring to a state such as the State of 
Ilinois or the State of Minnesota, or 
even to a province such as the Province 
of Quebec or the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, in Canada. 

On the contrary, the Senator from 
Ohio was referring to the nation and to 
the sovereign power vested in the nation, 
in the person of the King. In fact, the 
King derived his power from the fact 
that he was the sovereign—not just be- 
cause he was George III, for instance, 
as a person, but because he represented 
the sovereign power of the State. 

Now let me read a passage from the 
Law of Nations, a book from which I 
quoted at the time when I made my pre- 
sentation about a week ago, The author 
of the book is Mr. Brierly. On page 47, 
we find the following statement: 

Thus for the practical purposes of the in- 
ternational lawyer, sovereignty is not the 
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metaphysical concept, nor is it part of the 
essence of statehood; it is merely a term 
which designates an aggregate of particular 
and very extensive claims that states habit- 
ually make for themselves in their relations 
with other states. 


At that point Mr. Brierly was referring 
to states as nation-states; and they are 
the same states that the majority leader 
referred to in his discussion, although 
apparently he would have one believe 
that the states mentioned in his dis- 
cussion represent the so-called sovereign 
States or the 48 States of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, the majority leader 
went further back in international law, 
to refer to the international law which 
prevailed long before 1776. He quoted 
the former Chief Justice of England, 
Mr. Matthew Hale, who, in 1670 said: 

The narrow sea, adjoining to the coast of 
England, is part of the wast and demesnes 
and dominions of the King of England, 
whether it lie within the body of any coun- 
try or not. 2, 


Mr. President, what case does that 
support? I was surprised to hear the 
majority leader quote that opinion, be- 
cause in that opinion the chief justice 
of England was saying that it was not 
Wales or Scotland or England or Ire- 
land, but it was the King, the sovereign 
head of the whole nation of England, 
who exercised jurisdiction in the terri- 
torial waters. 


The Chief Justice says: 

In this sea the King of England hath a 
double right, viz., a right of jurisdiction 
* * * and a right of property or owner- 
ship. see 

And besides, the soil itself under the water 
is actually the King’s. 

Oh, Mr. President. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. Here we see exactly the 
claim we are making at this time on be- 
half of the United States of America, 
namely, that the United States of Amer- 
ica, as an entity, as a Federal Republic, 
as a sovereign nation in the relationships 
with other nations, is recognized under 
the law of nations as a sovereign power 
over the territorial seas around it. The 
majority leader, I think, mistook the 
quotations from the case of 1670, in the 
days of Matthew Hale. I repeat the 
words of the Chief Justice: 

In this sea the King of England hath a 
double right, viz, a right of jurisdiction 
* * * and a right of property or ownership, 
and besides, the soil under the water is ac- 
tually the King’s. 


It is conclusive evidence, if one wants 
historical evidence as to the sovereign 
power of the Federal Government over 
the territorial waters and the soil there- 
under. The majority leader said this 
was in 1670, more than 100 years before 
the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The majority leader then goes on to 
say: 

Samuel Puffendorf, who is recognized as 
one of the great German writers on interna- 
tional law, said in 1688— 


Mr. President, I thought that would be 
somewhat interesting. Let me simply 
quote from The Sovereignty of the Sea, 
by Thomas Wemyss Fulton: 

The celebrated Puffendorf, whose authority 
later was only second to that of Grotius, 
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dealt with the question in his great work on 
the Law of Nature and Nations, and with even 
less precision than Loccenius, On the gen- 
eral question of the appropriation of the sea, 
he discarded the objection that its fluidity 
rendered it incapable of possession, but held 
that it would be morally impossible for one 
nation to possess the ocean. He also set 
aside the moral objection in the absolute 
form in which it was put forward by Grotius, 
that the use of the sea was inexhaustible. 
On the contrary, he held with Selden and 
Welwood that fisheries in the sea might be 
exhausted by promiscuous use. “If all na- 
tions,” he said, “should desire such a right 
and liberty (of fishing) near the coasts of 
any particular country, that country must be 
very much prejudiced in this respect; espe- 
cially since it is very usual that some par- 
ticular kind of fish, or perhaps some more 
precious commodity, as pearls, coral, amber, 
or the like, are to be found in one one part 
of the sea, and that of no considerable ex- 
tent. In this case there is no reason why the 
bordering people should not rather challenge 
to themselves this happiness of a wealthy 
shore or sea, than those who are situated at 
a distance from it.” 


On this ground, for the right of ex- 
clusive fishing, and also to protect the 
security and defense of the state, a na- 
tion was justified in claiming dominion 
in the neighboring sea. The extent of 
this territorial sea, he says, cannot in 
general be accurately determined; but it 
is clear that he thought it might be very 
considerable. 

Now, Mr. President, there is discussion 
of Mr. Puffendorf’s arguments, to which 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio re- 
ferred. I am going to say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that he does not find in 
international law justification for his po- 
sition on the pending matter. He does 
not find in the writings of Grotius, he 
does not find in the writings of Puffen- 
dorf, he does not find in the great deci- 
sions of the English court, he does not 
find in the records of the days of the 
colonies or in the days of the Continental 
Congress, argument to substantiate his 
belief that international law justifies 
State ownership of the submerged lands 
of the Territorial seas. 

The trouble is—and I say this in all 
friendliness and understanding—I be- 
lieve the majority leader has misunder- 
stood the words of the international 
jurists, because when an international 
jurist or an international authority, re- 
fers to a nation, he frequently calls it a 
“state.” I repeat that international ju- 
rists, when they use the word “state,” are 
talking about nation states and are not 
talking about provinces, nor are they 
talking about states as we know them in 
the United States of America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

r Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If an elementary 
student of constitutional law were to 
confuse 1 of the 48 States of the United 
States with a sovereign state, would he 
not be immediately flunked in the most 
elementary course that was given? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
is a great teacher and surely knows 
what it means to judge the abilities of 
students, that if a student were taking 
a course in international law, and started 
talking about the sovereign powers of 
Rhode Island, Minnesota, or Florida, 
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as if the statement of the powers of 
those States had some relevancy to 
sovereignty as known to the law of na- 
tions, he would be either flunked from 
the course, or he would be asked to leave 
and take something else rather than be 
humiliated by his lack of understand- 
ing. 

Mr. President, the majority leader 
quoted further—and every quotation he 
made, while it was supposed to be an 
argument in behalf of his position, in 
support of the Holland measure, is an 
argument in behalf of the Anderson mo- 
tion, which he was attempting to defeat, 
and did defeat. He quoted from Sir 
Philip Meadows, in England, who, in 
1869, said: 

And yet ‘tis a thing undoubted, and never 
brought into question by any; but that every 
prince, whose country adjoins to the sea 
* * * has some portion of the sea belonging 
to him in property, as an accession of the 
land, or appendant to it. 


Mr. President, this is nothing more nor 
less than to say that a sovereign prince, 
a king, a monarch, an emperor—a prince 
being nothing more nor less than a 
mame for a sovereign head—when he 
rules the land which adjoins the sea, 
can claim some of the land out into the 
sea; not dukes, not little feudal barons, 
but the prince, the head of the state. 
I simply cannot believe that any Mem- 
ber of the Senate does not recognize 
that the Federal Government is our ex- 
clusive agent and the sovereign head of 
the Nation-State of the United States of 
America, In other words, in the termi- 
nology of the international jurist, it is 
the prince, it is the head of state, it is 
the sovereign power, and its sovereignty 
is exclusive and undiluted insofar as 
our relationships with other nations and 
in the open seas are concerned. 

The Senator from Ohio spoke kind 
words, good words. The trouble is he 
got the evidence for the wrong case. 
The evidence which the Senator pre- 
sented was evidence in behalf of the 
Anderson amendment rather than in be- 
half of the Holland measure. 

Mr. Brownell understood the matter 
properly. That is why the Attorney 
General suggested to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that title 
not be granted to the States, that use 
be granted to the States, but that title 
remain with the Federal Government, 
because the whole weight of authority, 
the whole body of international law 
throughout the years and centuries, as 
expounded by men who have governed 
and men who have advised heads of 
state, has been that the territorial wa- 
ters surrounding the Nation-State are 
under the jurisdiction of the head of the 
Nation-State, and not to be divided up 
and parceled up amongst portions or 
parts or segments of the entire Nation. 

The majority leader went on to point 
out that he quoted leading international 
law authorities who wrote prior to 1776. 
I make the statement, Mr. President, 
subject to challenge, that of the leading 
authorities the majority leader quoted 
not one of them supports the conten- 
tion the majority leader was attempting 
to maintain when he quoted from them, 
namely, the contention that the province, 
the state, a part of a nation-state, 
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should have ownership and jurisdiction 
of the territorial waters. 

Mr. President, international authori- 
ties, without exception, support the con- 
cept of sovereignty of the nation in the 
person of the head of state in external 
matters, and particularly as they relate 
to the sea. That is the whole weight of 
the argument of the Chief Justice of the 
Court of England, Chief Justice Matthew 
Hale. Let me read it again and see if 
any Senator can get any comfort from 
the argument of the Senator from Ohio: 

In this sea the King of England hath a 
double right, the right of jurisdiction and 
the right of privilege or of ownership, and, 
besides, the soil itself under the water is the 
King's. 


He did not say it belonged to someone 
in Ireland or Scotland or Wales, but that 
it belonged to the King, the King of the 
entire sovereign state. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota permit me to ask him if he 
does not believe that what the majority 
leader had in mind with reference to 
the submerged lands being under the 
King of England was to show that when 
the original States won their independ- 
ence the property passed from the King 
to the original States? As was said by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Shively 
v. Bowlby (152 U.S. 1): 

In England, from the time of Lord Hale, 
it has been treated as settled that the title 
in the soil of the sea, or of arms of the sea, 
below ordinary high water mark, is in the 
King. * * * And upon the American Revo- 
lution, all the rights of the Crown and of 
Parliament vested in the several states, sub- 
ject to the rights surrendered to the national 


government by the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Does the Senator not believe that that 
is what the majority leader had in mind? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; that is what 
he had in mind, but he was wrong. 

Mr. DANIEL. In citing those authori- 
ties he said that under the common law 
the title was in the King, but he followed 
it by saying that when we won our inde- 
pendence the property passed from the 
King to the States, In the Waddell case 
it is said: 

When the revolution took place, the people 
of each State became themselves sovereign, 
and in that character hold the absolute right 


to all their navigable waters and the soils 
under them. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I know what the 
Senator from Ohio was driving at; I rea- 
lize what his purpose was, but the weight 
of the evidence is against him. 

Let me quote from Mr. Justice Story. 
Story’s Commentaries are considered to 
be the finest work on the Constitution. 
What did he say about this very issue? 
Let us see what Mr. Justice Story had to 
say. We have got to rely on some source, 
I read from Mr. Story’s book, his com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, page 152, 
book II, section 210: 


Now, it is apparent that none of the Col- 
onies before the Revolution were, in the most 
large and general-sense, independent or sov- 
ereign communities, They were all originally 
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settled under, and subjected to, the British 
Crown. Their powers and authorities were 
derived from and limited by their respective 
charters. All, or nearly all, of these charters 
controlled their legislation by prohibiting 
them from making laws repugnant or con- 
trary to those of England. The Crown, in 
many of them, possessed a negative upon 
their legislation, as well as the exclusive 
appointment of their superior officers; and a 
right of revision, by way of appeal, of the 
Judgments of their courts. 


In section 211 Mr. Justice Story says: 


In the next place, the Colonies did not sey- 
erally act for themselves, and proclaim their 
own independence. It is true that some of 
the States had previously formed incipient 
governments for themselves; but it was done 
in compliance with the recommendations of 
Congress. 

In the next place, the Colonies did not 
severally act for themselves, and proclaim 
their own independence. It is true that 
some of the States had previously formed 
incipient governments for themselves; but 
it was done in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of Congress. * * * But the Dec- 
laration of Independence of all the Colonies 
was the united act of all. It was “a declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled”; 
“by the delegates appointed by the good 
people of the Colonies,” as in a prior declara- 
tion of rights they were called. It was not 
an act done by the State governments then 
organized, nor by persons chosen by them, 
It was emphatically the act of the whole 
people of the united Colonies, by the instru- 
mentality of their representatives, chosen 
for that among other purposes. It was not 
an act competent to the State governments, 
or any of them, as organized under their 
charters, to adopt. Those charters neither 
contemplated the case nor provided for it, 
It was an act of original inherent sovereignty 
by the people themselves, resulting from 
their right to change the form of govern- 
ment, and to institute a new one, whenever 
necessary for their safety and happiness. So 
the Declaration of Independence treats it, 
No State had presumed of itself to form a 
new government, or to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the times, without consulting Con- 
gress on the subject; and when they acted, it 
was in pursuance of the recommendation of 
Congress. It was, therefore, the achieve- 
ment of the whole for the benefit of the 
whole. The people of the united Colonies 
made the united Colonies free and independ- 
ent States, and absolved them from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown. The Declara- 
tion of Independence has accordingly always 
been treated as an act of paramount and 
sovereign authority, complete and perfect 
per se, and ipso facto working an entire dis- 
solution of all political connection with, and 
allegiance to, Great Britain. And, this, not 
merely as a practical fact, but in a legal and 
constitutional view of the matter by courts 
of justice. 


That simply boils down, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to one thing, that all the argument 
of the majority leader relating to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
England and the ownership being in 
the King of England, did not apply to 
that to which the majority leader would 
like to have it apply, namely, that the 
several States, when they ceased to be 
Colonies and became States, acquired the 
same prerogatives, because, as Justice 
Story points out, the States which are 
referred to are the United States; and, 
as he says: 

The people of the united Colonies made 
the Colonies free and independent States, 


and absolved them from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, 


1953 


It is necessary to cite the record. Let 
me cite the rest of the record. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator has 
finished with that particular point, I 
poset like to ask him a question at this 

e. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield in a 
moment, but first I wish to read from the 
Curtiss-Wright case, because it follows 
along with comment on this doctrine. I 
quote from the Curtiss-Wright case, 
about which I spoke on April 22, as ap- 
pears at page 3553 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I was discussing Mr. Justice 
Sutherland’s decision in United States 
against Curtiss-Wright Export Co. I 
read from his decision. It is one of the 
classical cases on the power of the sov- 
ereign nation. This is what Justice 
Sutherland said: 

The two classes of powers are different, 
both in respect of their origin and their na- 
ture. The broad statement that the Federal 
Government can exercise no powers except 
those specifically enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, and such implied powers as are 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
enumerated powers, is categorically true only 
in respect of our internal affairs. , 


I wish our good friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], were 
here at this time, because this is what 
he alluded to at the time of his interro- 
gation of me, 

What the Justice is saying there is that 
the doctrine of powers delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government is only binding and con- 
trolling when it pertains to internal mat- 
ters within the Nation. In that opinion it 
was indicated that the Constitution was 
carved from the general mass of legislative 
powers then possessed by the States, such 
powers as it was thought desirable to vest 
in the Federal Government, leaving those 
not specifically enumerated to the States. 

In other words, the only powers which the 
Federal Government had internally were the 
powers which were taken from the States, 
carved out of the legislative powers thereto- 
fore possessed by the States. 


This is Justice Sutherland speaking, 
in United States against Curtiss-Wright, 
in complete contradiction of the argu- 
ment which was made here this after- 
noon: 

That this doctrine applies only to powers 
which the States had is sélf-evident. And 
since the States severally never possessed 
international powers, such powers could not 
have been carved from the mass of State 
powers but obviously were transmitted to the 
United States from some other source. Dur- 
ing the Colonial period, those powers were 

exclusively by and were entirely 
under the control of the Crown, 


That is what the majority leader was 
referring to. He tried to make reference 
to the Crown as applied to the States. 
I may say to the majority leader, who 
has now come to the floor, that there is 
no evidence to support that contention. 

Listen further to Justice Sutherland: 

By the Declaration of Independence, “the 
Representatives of the United States of 
America,” declared the United (not the sev- 
eral) Colonies to be free and independent 
States, and as such to have “full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may 
of right do.” 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies, acting as a unit, the 
powers of external sovereignty passed from 
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the Crown not to the Colonies severally, but 
to the Colonies in their collective and cor- 
porate capacity as the United States of Amer- 
ica. Even before the Declaration, the Colo- 
nies were a unit in foreign affairs, acting 
through a common agency—namely, the 
Continental Congress. 

That agency exercised the powers of war 
and peace, raised an army, created a navy 
and finally adopted the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Rules come and go; govern- 
ments end and forms of government change; 
but sovereignty survives. A political society 
cannot endure without a supreme will some- 
where. Sovereignty is never held in sus- 
pense. When, therefore, the external sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain in respect of the 
Colonies ceased, it immediately passed to 
the Union. * * * That fact was given prac- 
tical application almost at once. The treaty 
of peace, made on September 3, 1783, was 
concluded between His Britannic Majesty 
and the “United States of America.” * * * 

The Union existed before the Constitu- 
tion, which was ordained and established 
among other things to form “a more perfect 
Union.” Prior to that event, it is clear that 
the Union, declared by the Articles of Con- 
federation to be perpetual, was the sole 
possessor of external sovereignty. 


Justice Sutherland continues with his 
opinion in this famous case, which is the 
last word in the law, the case of United 
States against Curtiss-Wright, which is 
accepted legal doctrine, and this is what 
he said: 

The States were not sovereigns in the 
sense contended for by some. They did not 
possess the peculiar features of sovereignty— 
they could not make war, nor peace, nor al- 
liances, nor treaties. Considering them as 
political beings, they were dumb, for they 
could not speak to any foreign sovereign 
whatever. They were deaf, for they could not 
hear any propositions from such sovereign. 

They had not even the organs or faculties 
of defense or offense, for they could not of 
themselves raise troops, or equip vessels, 
for war. 

It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. 


The whole doctrine of the case of Mat- 
thew Hale, of Britain, of Puffendorf, 
and later on of the English court, in the 
late 1600’s, insofar as it has any appli- 
cation to submerged lands and marginal 
seas is as follows: 

In this sea the King of England hath a 
double right, viz, a right of jurisdiction * * * 
and a right of property or ownership, 

And besides the soil itself under the water 
is actually the King’s, 


That is a legal doctrine which is ap- 
plicable only when we speak of nation- 
states—independent, sovereign nation- 
states. I submit that that doctrine, if 
it has any application at all in this de- 
bate, is an application on the side of the 
Federal Government. 

As Justice Sutherland has noted, it is 
an external sovereignty, which accrued 
to the United States even without the 
Constitution, by the fact of its being a 
nation-state. Furthermore, I ask my 
distinguished colleagues, how can they 
set aside Justice Story’s Commentaries 
on the Constitution, setting forth the 
history of the rights of this Republic, 
and stating that the powers that had 
been vested in the Colonies and States, 
severally, as units became vested in the 
United States of America when inde- 
pendence was achieved? How can they 
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set aside the famous decision in the Cur- 

tiss-Wright case, and ignore that opin- 

e It seems to me that it cannot be 
one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am wondering if 
the Senator from Minnesota can tell us 
how he ignores the two quotations from 
the United States Supreme Court and 
relies on the writings of a retired judge, 
who wrote a commentary as a textbook 
and reference work, although some of 
his words were written into decisions of 
the Court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I am 
certain the Senator from Florida would 
not wish to have any remarks of his to 
be taken as at all derogatory of the au- 
thoritative nature of Justice Story’s 
Commentaries on the Constitution. 
Certainly, the Senator would not wish 
to join issue with all the great men of 
history as to the brilliance and authori- 
tativeness of Justice Story’s Commen- 
taries, would he? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

ra HUMPHREY, I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly the Sena- 
tor from Florida would not wish to ques- 
tion the fact that Mr. Justice Story was 
a high-class writer. But neither do I 
wish to confess that there is anything 
wrong about the statement made by the 
distinguished majority leader, which I 
believe is in entire accord with many of 
the official pronouncements of many able 
Supreme Court Justices. It is those pro- 
nouncements that I wish to read. I wish 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota to comment on them, and to 
state for the Record why it is that he 
ignores them in the statement he has 
just made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can only yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will make no admissions placed 
in his mouth by his distinguished friend. 
He is asking his distinguished friend 
from Minnesota how it is that he makes 
his statement square with these two 
quotations by distinguished Justices of 
the Supreme Court. The first is the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Blatchford in 
Manchester against Massachusetts, in 
1891. Mr. Justice Blatchford wrote the 
opinion for a unanimous Court. He 
stated as follows: ; 

The extent— ‘ 


Incidentally, he was interpreting the 
meaning of a Massachusetts statute, 
which stated the boundary as extending 
out 3 miles from the coast. This is the 
rule he stated: 

The extent of territorial jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over the seacoast is that of 
an independent nation; and, except so far as 
any right of control over this territory has 
been granted to the United States, this 
control remains with the States, 


The second quotation—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me comment 
first on the quotation just given, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to cite 
the second quotation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me take them 
one ata time. It is much easier in that 
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way to maintain the continuity of the 
argument. 

In the first place, this is a case which 
is very old. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was decided in 
1891, long after Mr. Justice Story had 
gone to his reward. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Curtiss- 
Wright case was decided about 1935, I 
believe. Secondly, it was an inland wa- 
ter case. The Senator proceeds, as does 
the majority leader, in an effort to try 
to identify the legal doctrine pertaining 
to inland waters with territorial seas, 
It is a good deal if one can get by with 
it; but I am not going to allow the Sen- 
ator to get by with it, because territorial 
seas and marginal seas are not inland 
waters. Submerged lands under terri- 
torial seas and marginal seas are not 
submerged lands under inland waters, 
lakes, bays, eddies, or inlets. 

All I can say to the Senator is that the 
doctrine he is now bringing to my atten- 
tion has not been accepted so far as the 
Nation’s sovereignty over external mat- 
ters is concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

- Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second question 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator is this: How is it that the dis- 
tinguished Senator falls out with the 
majority leader, the Senator from Ohio, 
in view of the fact that, as late as 1926, 
another distinguished Justice, speaking 
for the full Court, found, in the case of 
Appleby against New York, what I shall 
read. I refer to the decision written by 
Chief Justice Taft: 

į Upon the American Revolution— 


' I wonder how the Senator is going to 
get around this wording: 

Upon. the American Revolution, all the 
proprietary rights of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment in, and all their dominion over, lands 
‘under tidewater vested in the several States, 
subject to the powers surrendered to the 
National Government by the Constitution of 
the United States. 


I am wondering how the distinguished 
Senator finds fault with his friend, the 
majority leader, the Senator from Ohio, 
when the statement made this afternoon 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
so nearly comports with that made by his 
distinguished sire, and not heretofore 
challenged at all by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say, first of 
all, that that case applies to tidewaters, 
‘That is what the Senator is referring to. 
Tidewaters is an old English term, 
which does not have the same application 
in American law, and refers, essentially, 
to the area known as the tidelands. I 
know that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] is going to jump on that asser- 
tion. Iam all set for him. I am coming 
back to that subject. 

It is now the accepted doctrine in the 
courts pertaining to the national sover- 
eignty of the Federal Republic that the 
Nation’s rights in matters of external 
affairs, over marginal seas and territorial 
waters in the open seas, are rights which 
do not even come under the precise lan- 
guage of the Constitution, but arise be- 
cause of our existence asa Nation. What 
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is more important, it seems to me, is that 
the question we are talking about is not 
tidelands or tidewaters. We are talking 
about the open seas. The continuous 
effort on the part of my colleagues is to 
associate the doctrine of inland waters 
with the open seas. The Court refers 
to the doctrine of inland waters. Ishall 
show the Senator in a moment, by refer- 
ence to the case of Manchester against 
Massachusetts, that the attempt to 
identify, by analogy and similarity, the 
inland-water doctrine with the external. 
sea doctrine is simply not the proper ap- 
proach to this subject matter. 

This is what the Court said in the 
California case: 

There are three such cases whose lan- 
guage probably lends more weight to Cali- 
fornia’s argument than any others. The first 


is Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S5. 
240). 


To which the Senator has directed his 
attention. The State of California made 
every argument which has been made 
here. It went back and took up every 
one of the cases to which reference has 
been made. It tried to extend the doc- 
trine of inland waters in the Pollard 
case down into the sea, 3 miles off the 
coast of California. It went through 
every case; and the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, with their staff and facili- 
ties for research, came to a different con- 
clusion. 

Referring to the case of Manchester 
against Massachusetts, the Court said in 
the California case: 

That case involved only the power of Mas- 
sachusetts to regulate fishing. 

Moreover, the illegal fishing charged was 
in Buzzards Bay, found to be within Massa- 
chusetts territory, and no question whatever 
was raised or decided as to title or para- 
mount rights in the open sea, 


When we state the issue as clearly as 
this, it becomes understandable. The 
truth is that Manchester against Massa- 
chusetts was a case pertaining to fishing, 
and it was a case in which illegal fishing 
was charged in Buzzards Bay—an inland 
water. Therefore, as the Court in the 
California case appropriately notes— 

No question whatever was raised or decided 


as to title or paramount rights in the open 
sea, 


The Court specifically laid to one side 
any question as to the rights of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate fishing 
there. 

I think the Senator from Minnesota is 
being very fair, and somewhat accurate, 
too, when he says that the argument 
which the majority leader made in an ef- 
fort to apply, first of all, the doctrine of 
national sovereignty from British courts 
over to the colonies, and from the col- 
onies in their colonial status into their 
status as independent States, and to say 
that the independent States took with 
them the powers of Great Britain and the 
colonies is fallacious, on the basis of the 
record of cases and the court decisions, 

I think I am citing concrete evidence. 
As the Court said in the California case: 

No question whatever was raised or de- 
cided as to title or paramount rights in the 
open sea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there not further 
corroboration of the views of the Senator 
from Minnesota, Justice Story, and the 
Supreme Court in the Curtiss-Wright 
case, in the terms of article ITI of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Article III, section 2 provides: 

Sec, 2. The judicial power shall extend to 
all cases in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made under their authority; to all cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other public Minis- 
ters, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction— 


„Note the words: “To all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 

If the Federal courts were given juris- 
diction over all maritime cases, it follows 
that it was the belief of the framers of 
the Constitution that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had control of the maritime 
functions, including the waters upon 
which the vessels sailed along the coast. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is correct. The Con- 
tinental Congress certainly was of that 
opinion. I was reminded a moment ago 
that the resolutions and statements of 
the Continental Congress applied di- 
rectly to maritime matters, particularly 
to navigation and defense on the seas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true not 
only of admiralty matters, but also of 
maritime matters. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Admiralty and 
maritime. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And maritime mat- 
ters refer to issues arising on the open 
sea. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I want to say again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that international law, which deals 
with the subject of international sov- 
ereignty and with the exercise of sov- 
ereignty on the open seas, sets forth 
clearly and very convincingly that that 
sovereignty is vested in the head of the 
state or the government—the central 
government—and not in any of the ap- 
pendages, portions, segments, parts or 
factors of the nation state. It is fur- 
ther clear that such sovereignty is abso- 
lute, unadulterated, conclusive, and 
comprehensive insofar as external mat- 
ters are concerned, and particularly out 
in the ocean, because there has always 
been the question as to whether anyone 
owns the ocean. 

As I pointed out, Puffendorf argued 
that if anyone owned the ocean it should 
be the nation-state adjoining. 

Puffendorf spoke about the nation 
state. He did not talk about California, 
Delaware, or Maine. He did not talk 
about Nebraska or Arkansas. He talked 
about the state, which is represented 
throughout the history of civilization by 
terminologies like prince, emperor, king, 
or monarch, and in the parlance of great 
international jurists and great writers in 
international law by sovereign. 

The word “sovereign” is not subject to 
misinterpretation, Mr. President, be- 
cause when we are talking about the 
sovereign in international matters, and 
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in terms of nations, we are talking about 
the powers of the state, the nation state. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, ‘will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, when 
Puffendorf referred to that subject he 
had in mind Great Britain, and he was 
speaking of the powers of the King of 
England, not of the Earl of Dorset, the 
Duke of Kent, the Prince of Wales, the 
Earl of Sussex, the Earl of Southhamp- 
ton, but the King of England, Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The Senator’s analogy is very appropri- 
ate and apropos to this particular argu- 
ment. When we speak of sovereign 
power in the United States we are not 
talking about the sovereign power of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
the sovereign power of the great North 
Star State of Minnesota. Instead, we 
are talking about the particular system 
of government which we have in this 
country. We are talking about the sov- 
ereign power of the United States of 
America, as manifested in the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
and as made particularly manifest in the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Congress. That is what we 
are talking about. 

In external matters the President of 
the United States is the spokesman for 
the Government. 

Mr. President, all I have tried to do 
during this time is to point out that while 
the majority leader’s speech was stated 
positively, it does not mean necessarily 
that it is positively right. The major- 
ity leader’s speech contained documen-~ 
tation and excellent use of legal cases. 
But the cases were directed toward the 
wrong objective.- His references did not 
support his point. 

The attempt to confuse, I sayris rather 
alarming. The attempt that was made 
to take the documentation of the Pollard 
case, which refers to inland waters, and 
apply it to exteral water and to land 
under the marginal sea, I submit, is not 
valid. I submit it is indefensible in the 
law. Further than that, Mr. President, 
I submit it does not bear out the argu- 
ment that Senate Joint Resolution 13 
should be passed. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader’s argument on international 
law supports nothing at all he attempted 
to support. He intended his argument 
to support the thesis that several States 
like Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, or 
New York—in other words, the Thirteen 
Colonies who became the Original Thir- 
teen States—had particular powers and 
rights and prerogatives after they de- 
clared themselves independent from 
England. 

But one of the greatest writers and 
one of the most learned authors in 
American history, the estimable judge 
and jurist, Mr. Story, in his commen- 
taries-on the Constitution, does not sub- 
stantiate or support the claim of the 
majority leader. 

My friend from Florida stated that 
Justice Story wrote lectures and that 
he did all this after he had left the 
Court, 
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Mr. President, the controlling case is 
the case of United States against Cur- 
tiss-Wright, decided in 1935. The most 
recent case therefore with reference to 
the basic declaration on the part of the 
Court on the question of the sovereign 
power of the United States of America 
was decided in 1935. Justice Sutherland 
in that case reviewed the whole history 
of our separation from Great Britain, 
and how the country of the United 
States was established, and how every 
State acted within the resolution of 
Congress, and how the Continental Con- 
gress sprung from the people, and did 
not spring from the States as such. 

I note that my friend, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Dante], wishes to ask 
a question. Is that correct? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota know that many distin- 
guished constitutional lawyers: differ 
with the opinion of Justice Story, and 
with some of Justice Sutherland’s state- 
ments in the Curtiss-Wright case, espe- 
cially Justice Sutherland’s theory that 
the Nation has inherent powers in ex- 
ternal sovereignty which are not ob- 
tained through the Constitution. I just 
wanted the privilege of asking the Sena- 
tor the question, so as to make the point 
clear in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. In other words, that 
there are many lawyers who disagree 
with Justice Story. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Nevertheless 
it is true that the law of the Court has 
not been overruled. 

Mr. DANIEL. I could not agree with 
the Senator. ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator could 
agree that it has not been overruled; 
could he not? 

Mr. DANIEL. I doubt that the com- 
ments of Justice Sutherland, which the 
Senator from Minnesota has read, are 
really the holding in the case. They 
might be some of the dicta which the 
Senator has been criticizing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The holding in the 
ease related to the sovereign power of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was not necessary 
for the Justice to say how the sovereign 
power was acquired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator would 
say it was not nongermane, or that it 
related to cases on the sovereign power 
of the United States, but did not relate 
in the same way as in the case of Man- 
chester against Massachusetts. That 
case was brought into the debate in an 
attempt to show that there were some 
peculiar rights in the State of Massachu- 
setts out in the ocean, when it involved 
illegal fishing inside a bay within the 
territorial limits of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and when the Court took specfic 
notice that no issue of the Government's 
paramount rights was ever brought be- 
fore the Court. I would submit that kind 
of evidence is not very persuasive. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Did the Senator ac- 
knowledge that there were in the Treaty 
of Peace words which caused good 
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lawyers and good students of history to 
believe that the individual States were 
sovereign? In that ċonnection, I refer 
to the following words in the treaty 
between Great Britain and the original 
States: 
ARTICLE I 

His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz. New-Hampshi-e, 
Massachusetts-Bay, Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign and 
independent States— 


Not just one State, but “free, sovereign, 
and independent States”— 


that he treats with them as such; and for 
himself— 


That is, the King of England— 
his heirs and successors, relinquishes all 
claims to the government, propriety, and ter- 
ritorial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof. 


Does not the Senator from Minnesota 
realize that that wording of the Treaty 
of Paris gives foundation for the argu- 
ment that the States were, as the treaty 


` says, independent States, and that all 


property of the King in those States 
passed from the King to those individual 
States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas as 
follows: 

First of all, the language which was 
read is only part of the treaty; second, 
there is a reference to the United States; 
third, the representatives of the 13 
States did not sign the treaty; the treaty 
was signed by representatives of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Texas knows that 
the 13 States to which he has referred 
did not have separate representatives 
sign the treaty. If my memory serves 
me correctly, John Jay had a great deal 
to do with that matter, and so did 
George Washington, It was Gen. George 
Washington who, when he was first 
President of the United States, was—at 
a later time—stoned—some of the peo- 
ple threw rocks at his house—because 
of the treaty. 

But it was John Jay, representing the 
United States of America, who signed 
the treaty of peace with England. The 
13 colonies that became independent 
States did not sign the treaty. The 
treaty was signed by representatives of 
the United States of America. 

So, again, a little evidence does not 
necessarily prove the main point. 

The United States of America was the 
United States under the Continental 
Congress, and was the same United 
States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and is the United States of America, 
thank God, under the Constitution of the 
United States. An attempt to make it 
appear as if the United States of America 
does not have jurisdiction out in the 
territorial seas is an attempt to try to 
deny the Government of the United 
States rights and prerogatives which 
other nations possess, The territorial 
seas are defended by the Government 
of the United States, acting in its power 
as a Nation. ‘The ships of our Navy are 
manned by men who serve in the fleet of 
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the United States of America, not the 
fleet of Kansas, or Texas, or Minnesota. 
The Coast Guard of the United States 
of America and the Navy of the United 
States of America and the Army of the 
United States of America, including the 
guns, tanks, battleships, airplanes, air- 
plane carriers, and bombs, all belong to 
the United States of America. 

For years it has been acknowledged 
that the territorial belt of 3 miles or the 
sea belt of 3 miles around this country 
was proclaimed by the United States of 
America. My children and my chil- 
dren’s children and those of all other 
Senators will still be taught from the 
history books and in the classrooms of 
the high schools and colleges that the 
sea belt of 3 miles around our coastline 
was proclaimed by the United States of 
America, was defended by the United 
States of America, and was maintained 
as an integral part of our system of in- 
ternational relations and foreign policy 
and national security. 

Mr. President, I keep on looking 
through the remarks of the majority 
leader because I must say that I was 
really very much saddened by them. I 
really was, because the majority leader 
represents, to me, a man of great in- 
tegrity and outstanding ability, and I 
always have pictured him as an eminent 
lawyer. So I can only say, and I say it 
in all kindness, that I am sure the ma- 
jority leader simply did not have time 
to study the Recor» in this matter. He 
counted the words, but he did not read 
them. He knew the number of words 
we had putin the Record. Butif he had 
read those words, if he had studied them 
and if he had studied the philosophy 
and the logic that are to be found there 
and the citations of fact and cases and 
history, our majority leader never would 
have made that speech; he simply could 
not have done so. He is too wise in the 
law. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that one can 
have someone else count words for him, 
and that can be done very readily; but 
if one is to understand the words, he has 
to read them for himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama is correct, and I thank him. 

I think he will agree with me that if 
the majority leader had gone through 
this record as carefully as I know he 
would like to, he certainly could not have 
made the quotations he did from the 
chief justice of England, because al- 
though I appreciate the friendliness the 
majority leader has exemplified during 
this debate, I must say I did not expect 
him to plead our case for us. Yet some 
of the quotations the majority leader 
gave in the course of his speech are the 
quotations we have been looking for for 
a long time. I am delighted that some- 
one was able to produce them, because 
they further document the contention 
being made by those of us who are in op- 
Position to the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, this afternoon some 
comment was made about the statement 
made by Thomas Jefferson in 1793. The 
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majority leader said it was claimed that 
‘Thomas Jefferson in 1793 was the first to 
insist on the 3-mile limit, and that there- 
fore title was acquired by the Federal 
Government. Then the majority leader 
referred to a portion of the letter Mr. 
Jefferson wrote. 

AllI can say, again, is that if we accept 
the interpretation made by the majority 
leader, when he said that Thomas Jeffer- 
son did not wish to have the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government ex- 
tend to a distance of 5 miles, but only to 
a distance of 3 miles, whose case does 
that argument help? The joint resolu- 
tion that the majority leader has before 
us, wishes to extend the control of the 
States for a distance of 10% miles. 
Thomas Jefferson said that 5 miles was 
too far for the Federal Government to 
extend its jurisdiction, and said that ju- 
risdiction should extend only 3 miles. 
Then the majority leader uses that cita- 
tion as an example. I cannot quite un- 
derstand whose side the majority leader 
is on. - Perhaps I am being too critical of 
him; if he is on our side, I wish to apolo- 
gize, for surely what he pointed out in 
his discussion—and I have the whole rec- 
ord of it before me now—was that: 

His letter is rather one to cut down the 
ownership to 3 miles, than it is to extend 
it to 3 miles. The letter was written to 
indicate that the United States would not 
claim jurisdiction for 5 miles from the land, 
and that therefore the United States would 
release the British brig Fannie, which had 
been captured at a distance of 5 miles from 
the shore. 


That is merely a statement that Jef- 
ferson set the line of 3 miles for the 
purpose of our national security, declar- 
ing jurisdiction by the Federal Govern- 
ment over the territorial seas for a dis- 
tance of 3 miles, but saying that it was 
not desired to have the Federal Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction extend for 5 miles. 

Yet the majority leader uses that as 
support for a measure which would ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the States out no 
one knows how far. In fact, on the basis 
of the claims which have been made in 
the course of this debate, and in refer- 
ence to the alleged historic boundaries, 
no doubt control for a much greater dis- 
tance than that will be claimed for the 
States. 

Finally, Mr. President, I say that when 
the majority leader said that in 1947, in 
his opinion, the Supreme Court simply 
ignored international law or, as he said, 
“ignored in an astounding way, I think, 
the arguments presented by the various 
States.” 

The fact is that the Supreme Court 
did not ignore international law, but 
took international law into considera- 
tion, just as Mr. Dulles took it into con- 
sideration when the State Department 
testified before the committee. Yet his 
action in that respect did not extend the 
jurisdiction of the States beyond the 
3-mile limit. He wanted to minimize 
the constitutional questions involved. 

Then let me refer to Mr. Brownell, the 
Attorney General—not one of the Fair 
Deal or New Deal Democrats, but one of 
the persons engaged in “the practical 
crusade.” Mr. President, the crusaders 
have not agreed upon the nature of the 
crusade. They have not even agreed on 
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issue. 

The Attorney General has said, “Go 
this way, and go slow—at 3 miles an 
hour.” 

The Secretary of State has said, “We 
already have trouble with the Soviet 
Union, over boundaries. We have 
trouble with Mexico over boundaries. 
We have trouble with other Latin Ameri- 
can countries over seaward boundaries. 
If you extend the territorial sea any 
farther than 3 miles or if you extend 
the boundaries of the United States be- 
yond 3 miles, you will get us into even 
more trouble.” 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp 
that the joint resolution would do just 
that. It has been sent from the com- 
mittee to the Senate without any re- 
gard for the testimony of the Attorney 
General and in disregard of the advice 
and counsel of the State Department. 

The argument which was made this 
afternoon to defeat the Anderson amend- 
ment is an argument which does not hold 
water; it is an argument which is not 
cogent; it is an argument which is not 
based upon either fact or law; and it is 
an argument which is confusing—an 
argument which only confounds and 
continues to confuse the issues before 
the Senate. 

I also realize, Mr. President, that the 
Supreme Court in its 1947 opinion did 
not ignore international law. If there 
has been any ignoring of international 
law, it has only been the ignoring of the 
conclusions of which international law 
treats. The majority leader drew some 
fine quotations from international law, 
but his conclusions will not lead to the 
objective he seeks. I have before me 
Puffendorf’s own statements, which the 
majority leader quoted; I have quota- 
tions from the opinions of the courts 
of Englgnd, which the majority leader 
quoted; the quotations from Story’s 
Commentaries; those from Curtiss- 
Wright against the United States, in the 
decision rendered by Justice Sutherland. 
The argument in any court would be on 
the side of those of us who have cited 
the decisions of the courts and have not 
cited what it was hoped the courts would 
decide. I have noticed that the propo- 
nents all the way have cited what it was 
hoped the courts might decide. 

Mr. President, one other thing that 
was rather interesting to me was the 
statement, which I paraphrase that those 
of us who oppose the Holland resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, have argued 
that the Supreme Court ought to decide 
the case, and not the Congress of the 
United States. The majority leader re- 
minded us that there was nothing in the 
Constitution which gives the Supreme 
Court the final right to determine the 
meaning of the Constitution or the laws. 

I recall, however, that there is a very 
notable case on this subject, in which a 
very distinguished Justice handed down 
the decision. I refer to the case of 
Marbury against Madison. I believe the 
Justice was Chief Justice Marshall. Mr. 
President, this is an elementary case in 
constitutional law. Let me say I studied 
that case in 1937, a long time ago, but 
I cannot forget it. In Marbury against 
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Madison, the Chief Justice, that great 
and wonderful man of the earlier years 
of our Government, who to a great ex- 
tent established the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government by his legal doctrines, 
said that the duty of the Supreme Court 
was to determine the meaning of the 
Constitution and to judge of the con- 
stitutionality of laws. All I can say is 
that it is one thing to assert—that there 
is nothing in the Constitution which 
gives the Supreme Court the final right 
to determine the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and it is another thing to be 
able to document it; and I must rely 
on Marbury against Madison, rather 
upon the majority leader, because Mar- 
bury against Madison is a legal decision 
which has been accepted down through 
the years by all the courts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield to a great lawyer and a fine Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that after I 
studied law, I really thought I knew a 
great deal about law, including consti- 
tutional law. But after about 30 years’ 
practice of the law, and my contacts 
with the law, I came to the conclusion 
that I did not know so much. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Minnesota is a lawyer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator I do not want him to make any 
comments regarding the majority leader 
now if that is what he is driving at, be- 
cause I think the majority leader knows 
a great deal about the law, even if he 
has practiced it but 30 or 40 years, and 
I am not going to let the Senator from 
Michigan cast any aspersions upon the 
majority leader’s argument whatever. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not yield at 
the moment. The majority leader 
knows the law, and I submit that any- 
body who studies the law undoubtedly 
finds that there is much more to learn, 
as one finds in regard to anything; and 
that is what I am trying to indicate here. 


I know there is much to learn. Iam not ` 


a lawyer, as the Senator has properly 
pointed out. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I am not a law- 
yer, but we know it happens, occasional- 
ly, that someone on the outside can help 
the lawyer a little bit. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I proceed with the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is that the Senator from Min- 
nesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was surprised 
that the Senator from Michigan would 
use such an analogy as the fact that 
when one has been in the law business 
for 30 years he finds that there is so 
much more to learn. What I have been 
saying all afternoon is that I respect the 
legal talents of my colleagues, and I 
realize that they must know that there 

-is a very great deal to learn. I do not 
know very much about the law, but 
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what little I know tells me that what I 
have heard this afternoon simply does 
not add up to make sense. What little 
I know is that the Pollard doctrine does 
not relate itself to the submerged lands 
under the seas; and not only is that true 
on the part of the Senator from Minne- 
noe but every other lawyer knows it, 
What we all know is that the Califor- 
nia case of 1947 was the first case where- 
in the doctrine relative to submerged 
lands under the seas was ever decided in 
the courts. Every Senator knows that 
was the first case in which the doctrine 
of submerged lands under the territorial 
or marginal seas was tested in the courts. 
Furthermore, the Senator from Minne- 
sota knows that the doctrine of inter- 
national law which has been quoted as 
a means of substantiating the joint reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 13, is no 
doctrine at all to substantiate that reso- 
lution. The doctrine of international 
law substantiates the conviction and the 
philosophy and the statement that the 
nation state is sovereign in the terri- 
torial seas. 

Mr. President, I do not have to be 
reminded by my colleagues of my limi- 
tations and by lack of knowledge of the 
law. I do not claim to be an expert, 
and regardless of whether that insinu- 
ation comes by way of question or the 
more courageous manner of direct as- 
sertion, I will still stand on the floor 
of the Senate today to say that the 
case of 1947, United States against Cali- 
fornia, did not repeal the Pollard doc- 
trine and did not reverse previous Su- 
preme Court decisions. I can quote from 
the California case itself as my author- 
ity, as my witness. It merely discards 
the dicta of the Pollard case, and of 
other cases, which were irrelevant to the 
question of the territorial sea. Let me 
point out that the Supreme Court says 
that— 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend the Pollard inland-water 
rule so as to declare that California owns or 
has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean. 


The question of who owned the belt in 
the ocean was only taken to the Court 
in the’ beginning of the present century, 
when oil was discovered there. 

What does the California case hold? 
It cites the cases of Louisiana against 
Mississippi; Manchester against Massa- 
chusetts; the Abby Dodge case. The 
Court mentioned other cases, and when 
they got all through with them, they 
reviewed every case that has been tossed 
up here every time we have debated this 
subject, and the Court said: 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend inland-water rule so as to 
declare that California owns or has para- 
mount rights in or power over the 3-mile 
belt under the ocean, 


I was rather surprised to see that an 
attempt had been made again to con- 
fuse the issue by trying to extend the 
doctrine. 

In the Texas case specific note was 
made of the fact that the cases were 
distinct and apart from cases involving 
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inland waters. Even Justice Reed in 
his dissent in the California case had this 
to say: 

While no square ruling of this Court has 
has determined the ownership of those 
marginal lands, to me the tone of the deci- 
sions dealing with similar problems indicates 
that, without discussion, State ownership 
has been assumed. 


He says there is no square ruling of 
the Supreme Court. Why? Because 
the issue had never been brought before 
the Court. How can the Court overrule 
something that has not been brought 
before the Court? 

Ihave heard arguments this afternoon 
with reference to national sovereignty. 
The treaty with England was brought up 
as a means of supporting the idea or the 
assertion that the several States were 
independent sovereign nation states, 
and yet that treaty was not negotiated 
by representatives of New York, or of any 
other particular State; it was negotiated 
by representatives of the United States 
of America. I think we should be very 
happy and proud that we have such a 
glorious Federal and national beginning. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I have ` 
made note of the fact in my argument 
this afternoon that the Federal system of 
our Government is rather unique in that 
it is the only such system in the world. 
It is unique in that respect, and it is a 
matter of great pride to us. Therefore, 
Mr. President, it appears to me that 
when one speaks of sovereign power in 
the United States of America he has to 
weigh his words carefully. He has to 
know whereof he speaks and what he 
speaks, and realize that in the internal 
aspects of the United States, in its in- 
ternal jurisdiction, the powers are di- 
vided between the Federal Government 
on the one hand and the State govern- 
ments on the other. But in its external 
aspects, in its dealings with foreign pow- 
ers, in its relationships with other na- 
tions of the world, the States have no 
powers, no rights, no prerogatives, no 
duties or responsibilities. Their agent, 
the agent of the whole people of the 48 
States of the United States of America, 
is the Federal Government of the United 
States of America. 

I was rather surprised, as I said earlier 
today, to note that this issue might be 
discussed and decided on the basis of the 
results of the election. That is a very 
interesting doctrine. If the Federal 
Union had to be governed and protected 
on that basis throughout its 160 years of 
existence, we would not have had any 
Federal Union. One of the purposes of 
the Founding Fathers was to establish a 
system of checks and balances. The 
courts were established as a co-equal 
branch of the Government so that some 
place in the Government men and 
women would have an opportunity to 
have their cases decided on the meriis, 
upon equity, and upon law, rather than 
to be brought into a political body for de- 
cision. There are other places in the 
world where justice is handed out on the 
basis of politics. ‘That is true in Red 
China and in Moscow, behind the Iron 
Curtain. But, Mr. President, here the 
courts hand out justice regardless of 
politics. One of the reasons why judges 
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are appointed for life in some of our 
courts, or during good behavior, is to 
protect the integrity of the judicial 
process. 

I want to read from Mr. Hamilton. He 
had this to say in the Federalist papers: 

The complete independency of the courts 
of justice is peculiarly essential in a limited 
constitution. By a limited constitution, I 
understand one which contains certain spec- 
ified exceptions to the legislative authority; 
such, for instance, as that it shall pass no 
bills of attainder, no ex post facto laws, and 
the like. Limitations of this kind can be 
preserved in practice no other way than 
through the medium of courts of justice, 
whose duty it must be to declare all acts 
contrary to the manifest tenor of the Con- 
stitution void. Without this all the reser- 
vations of particular rights or privileges 
would amount to nothing. 


I wonder how that jibes with what the 
majority leader said about the Supreme 
Court. The majority leader intimated 
that some of us have a mistaken notion 
that the courts should have the final say 
on the Constitution. Hamilton, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovucras], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Minnesota, and a few of 
our colleagues have the contrary opin- 
ion. Iam delighted that I have not seen 
the truth coming to me from the flicker- 
ing lights on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the position of 
the Senator from Minnesota not only 
true generally, but particularly true as 
to admiralty and maritime relations, be- 
cause section 2 of article 3 of the Con- 
stitution specifically provides that it is 
the judicial power of the United States, 
not of the individual States, that shall 
prevail in all cases of admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Furthermore, as the 
Senator knows, we have in the Senate 
Manual the Constitution, and it is a good 
thing to look at it once in a while. I 
am inclined to think we had better look 
at it a great deal in the next few days. 
The Senator will note that in all cases 
affecting ambassadors and other public 
ministers representing the national sov- 
ereignty, the Supreme Court has original 
jurisdiction. Why? I read a few days 
ago from Madison as to why the Supreme 
Court should have original jurisdiction. 
The Court was to stand as an arbitrator 
and a judge between the claims of a 
State and the claims of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
arg from Minnesota yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. DolIcorrectly understand 
the Senator’s position to be, that the 
States never had sovereignty, and the 
Federal Government existed prior to its 
formation under the Articles of Confed. 
eration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iwas quoting from 
Mr. Justice Story and from Mr. Justice 
Sutherland. Even in my most brag- 
gadocio moments I would not claim to 
have even 50 percent of the insight of 
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those men. Mr. Justice Story was of the 
opinion that the Nation possessed sov- 
ereignty and that the several States 
never did possess it. They came in as an 
entity under the Continental Congress 
pursuant to the rules of the Continental 
Congress. 

This is a long, involved argument. 
I feel so inadequate. I just read from 
the law book, and it is a lot like reading 
the Scriptures. There are times when 
I feel I do not want to talk about it. So 
I read it from the book. When we read 
it from the book, we get it from the Lord 
himself. We do not get it with all the 
interruptions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This is a question I have 
in mind: Is the Senator arguing that 
the ownership of the Federal Govern- 
ment of submerged lands beyond the 
low-water mark is derived from the Con- 
stitution, or from some other source? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From both, as an 
attribute of sovereignty. The court said 
in the Texas and California cases that 
the Federal Government had paramount 
rights, and the court reviewed the whole 
legal background, | 

But discussing that would involve a 
full course in history, and I am not pre- 
pared tonight to give a full course in his- 
tory. What I am prepared to do is to 
review the claims made on the floor of 
the Senate, particularly the claims made 
this afternoon. I am prepared tonight 
to read what I have said before, showing 
that the doctrine of law which pertains 
to inland waters does not necessarily fol- 
low through to external waters and sub- 
merged lands under the sea. If anyone 
has ownership, I may say it is the Fed- 
eral Government, surely not the State 
governments, because the State govern- 
ments are only parts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are attempting to make a 
more perfect union, and the Federal 
Government is supreme in external mat- 
ters and represents the sovereign power 
of the nation state. No single State 
Tepresents the sovereign power. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator tell us 
in what part of the Constitution the 
States yielded their submerged lands? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If only some words 
like “submerged lands” could be found 
in the Constitution, I am certain that the 
Senator from Louisiana and others 
would be among the first to bring them 
to our attention. But the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has pointed out 
that the Constitution does make note of 
the fact that admiralty and maritime 
matters are within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. That is a lit- 
tle closer than the evidence of the pró- 
ponents that submerged lands belong to 
the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
addition to the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story, this issue was decided in the blood- 
iest civil war of all time, from 1861 to 
1865; and that as a result of the blood- 
shed upon the battlefields of the Civil 
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War, the American people decided that 
the Federal Government was something 
more than a mere federation of states by 
supporting an external sovereignty? In 
the test of force, the American people 
decided that the Federal Union was 
something more than a mere federation 
of states, did they not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tilinois, with his typical brilliance, 
eloquence, and sincerity, has stated the 
case more forcefully than the Senator 
from Minnesota ever could state it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to be 
associated with the Senator from Ilinois 
in this argument. I do not say this ina 
sense of false humility. It is wonderful 
to walk in the shadow of a great Senator. 
It is wonderful to be on a team such as 
we have here. This is a real crusade. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota perhaps think that the 
slogan of the majority party should be 
“Raid, not aid”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me answer that 
question, -which is indeed provocative. 
I want to give a very unprejudiced an- 
swer: Yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Maryland, because we 
want to help Maryland protect her 
rights. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. So do I. 
Simply because the judicial power of the 
United States extends to maritime mat- 
ters, does the Senator contend that that 
gives the United States title to the lands 
in the controversy? Is that the Sena- 
tor’s argument? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. We are not 
contending that any one of these many 
things are references that may give the 
United States title. We are contending, 
however, as to the totality. After listen- 
ing to the argument of the majority 
leader, it is going to take time for me to 
get the law in proper perspective. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. At the 
rate the Senator is proceeding, it will 
take considerable time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
been out of the Chamber, eating. Man 
cannot live upon bread alone; he must 
be free to get the philosophy we are giv- 
ing him tonight. ([Laughter.] 

All we are saying is that if any power 
owns the land under the sea, it is the 
sovereign nation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Would 
the Senator say that because the com- 
merce clause rests in Congress the right 
to regulate commerce, that gives the Gov- 
ernment title to all land in all the States 
over which commerce passes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I do not 
say that. I say that three Supreme 
Court decisions are much more reliable 
in content than what may be said in 25 
political speeches given in a campaign 
or in a mass of argument, which may be 
justified on the basis of doctrine which 
is not relevant to the issue before us. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But the 
Senator has left his thesis. Let us stick 
to the point, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
ask a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The mere 
fact that Congress has control of inter- 
state and foreign commerce does not give 
Congress control of all the lands and 
waters in the United States, does it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I am trying 
to keep Congress from horsing around 
with those. That is what the whole 
proposition is about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
nett in the chair). The Chair regrets 
that it is necessary to remind the occu- 
pants of the galleries that they are pres- 
ent as guests of the Senate, and that, 
under a rule of the Senate, they are for- 
bidden to express approval or disap- 
proval, This is supposed to be a serious 
debate. In order to maintain decorum, 
the Chair must ask the occupants of the 
galleries to please refrain from expres- 
sing their feelings vocally. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to reply to 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland; then I shall yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

When the Constitution was adopted, it 
was constituted on the part of the peo- 
ple of the States, by a constituent act. 
It was also an act granting sovereignty. 
It established sovereign power in a Fed- 
eral Government. It established a great 
Federal system. I have tried to review 
international law and have used the ref- 
erences made by the majority leader to 
show where attention was really directed. 
I have cited the papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1779, the doctrine of 
our courts, three Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the debates of the Constitutional 
Conyention, to which I have referred, the 
Federalist Papers, Justice Story’s Com- 
mentaries- on the Constitution, and Su- 
preme Court cases such as United States 
against Curtiss-Wright. 

The final point of view must measure 
up to and finally be decided by the evi- 
dence and the facts which are available, 
the evidence of history, the evidence of 
philosophy, the evidence of the great 
historical documents of our country, the 
evidence of decisions of our great men, 
the evidence of our courts, the evidence 
of the rule of law. All these lead to the 
conclusion that the States do not have 
title to ownership. If there is title in 
ownership, it is possession in the Fed- 
eral Government as a sovereign repre- 
sentative over a united people. 

The United States of America or what 
is more, the Federal Government, cannot 
divest itself of that sovereignty. Fur- 
thermore, if there is a test to be made 
as to which has the power, the States or 
the Federal Government, the place to 
test that question is not, as we have been 
reminded in the Senate this afternoon, 
out in a campaign, but in the courts. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. . 

Mr. MORSE. Does it not follow from 
what the Senator from Minnesota has 
just now so brilliantly argued that the 
essence of his thesis is that all interest 
in the submerged lands involves a deter- 
mination of the sovereign rights of the 
Federal Government? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The Senator has again stated the issue. 
I appreciate the Senator’s question. 
However, we have repeated this general 
thesis over and over again. I remind the 
Senator that the State Department, 
under Mr. Dulles, came before the com- 
mittee which held hearings on the bill 
and reminded the committee that any 
violation of the 3-mile limit would pose 
certain problems for us internationally. 
The Attorney General admonished the 
committee which reported the Holland 
joint resolution, which gives title and 
ownership to the States. He suggested 
to the committee, “Do not do this. Save 
the title for the Federal Government. 
Let the States develop it, but do not try 
to give them the title. If you do, there 
will be constitutional questions.” 

I say to the Senator from Oregon 
that when someone has been promised 
something, and promised it so often, as 
the majority leader reminded us this 
afternoon—promised it on the radio and 
on the television, and in other ways, so 
that no one could possibly deny the 
promise—when it becomes a promise 
that must be kept, we must ignore the 
Attorney General. We must ignore the 
Secretary of State. We are not com- 
pelled to ignore them, but we do. We 
ignore even the historical evidence which 
is before us. We ignore the decisions of 
the Court; and we even ignore the di- 
rection of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the majority leader 
gave us some quotations from the Presi- 
dent’s campaign statements. I do not 
want to hold them against the Presi- 
dent. I think the President was busy in 
the campaign. I think he was poorly 
advised. But I will say this: When we 
are discussing a basic national policy, 
namely the conservation, protection, and 
use of vast quantities of natural re- 
sources, as well as a constitutional issue 
relating to the powers of the States as 
against those of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the grave international prob- 
lems involved in this issue, if a mistake 
has been made in the campaign, it is 
better to say so. 

We are paying too much for the educa- 
tion we are getting in politics. The tui- 
tion charges are going up too high. The 
cost of tuition for political mistakes is 
running into the billions of dollars. 

I cannot consider such a course a 
crusade. Irepeat that one does not have 
to crusade to give away the national do- 
main. Crusades are born on the basis 
of saving the national domain. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was a crusader. Gifford 
Pinchot was a crusader. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a crusader. He saved the Na- 
tion. Andrew Jackson was a crusader. 
He saved the Union in his time. We 
have had great crusaders. 

One does not lead a crusade to defy a 
rule laid down by the Supreme Court 
three times. One does not lead a cru- 
sade to make a mockery out of Jeffer- 
son’s policy of 1793. One does not lead 
a crusade to ignore the admonition and 
the precautionary words of distinguished 
lawyers and a distinguished Secretary of 
State. The American people are not go- 
ing to be very happy when they learn 
that we have passed those resources 
away in the name of good government, 
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in the name of efficiency, in the name of 
States’ rights and crusading. 

The way to crusade is to join this little 
band, as we are called. Join the crusade 
to protect the resources of the American 
people. Join the crusade to help the 
education of American children, which 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
eloquently and passionately described 
this afternoon as a pathetic need. If 
someone wants to crusade in America, 
let him crusade for 325,000 schoolrooms, 
which our children need. Let him cru- 
sade to see whether or not we can con- 
serve the riches which God Almighty has 
bestowed upon this Nation. Let him 
crusade to make the Government of the 
United States more responsible and less 
irresponsible. 

The pending joint resolution does not 
represent a crusade, If this is the cru- 
sade we were led into, all I can say is 
that it will be a short-lived one. The 
American people want hope; they want 
leadership. It does not require leader- 
ship to give away the national treasure. 
It does not require leadership to reverse 
a public policy which was established in 
this land almost 50 years ago by a great 
President who had to meet difficult is- 
sues head-on in his day. 

I am proud to defend the cause we are . 
defending. I feel that I am engaged in 
a righteous cause. I agree with the ma- 
jority leader that if there were not one 
dollar involved, it would still be a right- 
eous cause. This is a cause which is 
basic to the general soundness of the 
American economy. If this cause is lost, 
if this great public domain and its re- 
sources are given away, we shall have 
opened up a Pandora’s box of troubles 
for the American people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that, in view 
of the nature of the argument made by 
the distinguished majority leader this 
afternoon, it has now become important 
for this little band of liberals in opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution to take con- 
siderable additional time to impress upon 
the American people the fact that the 
issue of sovereignty involved in this case 
is an issue which must now go before 
the Supreme Court, so that it may be 
established beyond question of doubt 
that political promises in the midst of a 
campaign must never be used to infringe 
upon the separation-of-powers doctrine 
which guarantees to the Supreme Court 
constitutional jurisdiction to determine 
questions of sovereignty? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator that we must take the time which is 
necessary to debate these issues. How- 
ever, I wish to say that we are going to 
vote on these issues. We have before 
us the Douglas amendment, and we shall 
vote on it very shortly. However, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that there are 
a number of amendments which require 
full discussion. I do not mean discus- 
sion week after week. I mean full dis- 
cussion. I took the time tonight to dis- 
cuss what had been said here this after- 
noon, because, very frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was disturbed. I do not mind 
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losing a fight. I have lost more than I 
have won. However, I do not like to 
lose an argument when the argument 
that wins is one which, when examined, 
is as flimsy as a nylon nightgown. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that the late senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. La Follette, many years ago 
once proposed a measure providing for 
the reversal of decisions of the Supreme 
Court by way of the political power of 
Congress? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. . Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the proposal of the Senator 
from Wisconsin ran into overwhelming 
opposition, as it should have, because the 
principle involved a proposal which the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
referred to the other day as a legislative 
packing of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam not too famil- 
iar with that history, but I recall it. It 
seems to me, as the Senator relates it, 
that is the substance of the story. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

` Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota familiar with the fact that 
the great Abraham Lincoln, in his time, 
in discussing the question of sovereignty, 
made clear his point of view that, after 
all, the sovereignty of the Federal Union 
as a whole was greater than the sover- 
eignty of any individual State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Oregon, if anyone reviews 
the period of 1832, 1837, and 1838, the 
period of the so-called tariff of abomina- 
tions, and the period of the debates be- 
tween Calhoun, on the one hand, and 
Jackson on the other—Jackson at that 
time being the President of the United 
States—he will find what the substance 
of those arguments was. 

I wish to point out that Jackson made 
it perfectly clear that when the Federal 
Government acted in a field in which it 
was privileged, it acted completely, and 
that an individual State had no right to 
declare whether or not it would obey or 
abide by such action. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall that the Great Eman- 
cipator took the position that the sov- 
ereignty of the Federal Government was 
greater than the summation of the sov- 
ereignty of the several States? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
remember that. In fact, I had the priv- 
ilege of reviewing that delightful and in- 
teresting period of American history 
with my 14-year-old daughter. My 
daughter, although she is only 14 years 
old, understands this much about Ameri- 
can history: that the Government of the 
United States is sovereign, with full pow- 
ers of sovereignty, when it comes to mat- 
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ters pertaining to the marginal sea or to 
the territorial sea or to relationships be- 
tween the nations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that the point 
recently made in this debate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] concerning one of the basic 
issues of the War Between the States, 
was the issue of the supremacy of the 
sovereignty of the Union over the sov- 
ereignty of any separate State or com- 
bination of States, or the summation of 
the sovereignty of the separate States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; that is ex- 
actly the issue, I will say to the Senator 
from Oregon. There has never been any 
recognition of secession. The States 
never seceded. The States may have 
apparently thought they had seceded, 
but so far as the Union was concerned 
and so far as Lincoln was concerned and 
the courts were concerned, secession was 
not a fact. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that as a result of the War Be- 
tween the States there certainly was 
recognized the fact—the constitutional- 
law fact—that under our Constitution 
when a Territory was made into a State 
and came into the Union, whatever soy- 
ereignty it had merged into the greater 
sovereignty of the Federal Government 
as a totality? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that was 
the general development of the theory of 
Justice Sutherland and Justice Story in 
their discussion of national sovereignty. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me, then, that on the basis of the 
principle that was clearly, and I thought 
once and for all stated, at the end of 
the War Between the States, when the 
Lone Star flag came down and the Stars 
and Stripes went up in Texas, Texas then 
had any sovereign rights such as the 
Federal Government had to any lands off 
its coast? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the way I 
understand it. That is the way I at- 
tempted to develop my argument the 
other day. It is my sincere belief that 
the equal-footing provision in the reso- 
lution admitting the State of Texas into 
the Union, as well as with respect to the 
other States, means exactly what it says. 
Equal footing means no more and no 
less. I donot know whether the Senator 
from Oregon was in the Chamber at the 
time, but during my discourse on April 22 
I discussed the equal-footing clause in 
some detail. I went into the historical 
background of it. 

I made note of the fact that at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
the equal-footing clause was brought 
into it for full discussion, and attempts 
to give anything less than equal footing, 
or to extend anything less than equal 
footing, were defeated, and the general 
concept of equal footing was approved. 
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In that connection I quoted from 
James Madison and from the Constitu- 
tional Convention debates. I also quoted 
from the resolution offered by Gouver- 
neur Morris, of New York, who wanted to 
say what some people are seeking to say 
today, namely, that some States had 
more privileges and other States had 
fewer privileges. 

That argument was repudiated over- 
whelmingly by the Convention. There- 
fore the equal-footing clause in the reso- 
lution of admission to the Union is not 
something that was pulled out of thin 
air. The equal-footing clause comes 
from the Constitutional Convention. It 
does not make any difference which 
State is involved, whether it is little 
Rhode Island or the large State of Texas, 
or New Mexico, Arizona, Minnesota, 
California, or Michigan. Each State 
comes in, under the resolution of admis- 
sion, on an equal footing with the Thir- 
ig Original States; no more and no 

ess. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the statements which the 
President has made in his speeches and 
in recent days to the press, in connection 
with his interpretation of the rights of 
Texas, which he believes give Texas 
some special claim to the submerged 
lands lying off her coast, have no foun- 
dation in fact in any of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Insofar as the Su- 
preme Court is concerned, the Court took 
that case under advisement and gave its 
decision. The most I can say is when 
Texas was admitted, she was admitted 
under the same conditions as every other 
State was admitted. i 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that following the Califor- 
nia case the forces who wanted to get 
jurisdiction over the oil under the sub- 
merged lands off the coast thought they 
might be able to get a reversal of the 
California case, and therefore the Texas 
case was brought? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that the sequence of the 
cases was California, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that when 
the Supreme Court reached the Texas 
case, it not only did not reverse the Cali- 
fornia case, but it had presented to it, 
by distinguished counsel representing 
the Texas interests, the special claim of 
Texas; and the Court did not put its 
stamp of judicial approval on that argu- 
ment; and therefore it is fair to point out 
that the Texas case really is, in effect, 
a practical reversal of the position that 
President Eisenhower takes in regard to 
the Texas claim? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is a re- 
versal. The Texas case is a ruling by the 
Court that Texas has no peculiar, special 
claims or rights beyond those of all other 
States. Really what is happening here 
is that the President and the Congress 
are trying to reverse the Court. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have been lis- 
tening to the private conversation be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senator from Oregon. I believe the 
rule requires that a Senator address the 
Chair, before a Senator who has the 
floor may yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. First, 
Mr. President, may I say that I wish to 
have the rules applied, and we shall see 
that they are applied. However, I have 
always liked to expedite the handling of 
this matter and to eliminate as many 
detours as possible. However, we shall 
apply the rule. 

As I understand, I can yield for a ques- 
tion only when asked to do so by the 
Chair, and not by having another Sen- 
ator ask me to yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
connection with the point of order, I 
should like to read from rule XIX, which 
provides that: 

No Senator shall interrupt another Sena- 
tor in debate without his consent, and to 
obtain such consent he shall first address 
the Presiding Officer, 


That is the substance of the point I 
make, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree with me that the 
procedure we were following was really 
one which was saving the Senate's time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with that 
statement. I must say that both the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon are very much con- 
cerned about saving the Senate some 
time in connection with these matters. 

Furthermore, I wish to say that the 
Senator from Oregon and I were not 
holding a private conversation. I must 
confess, however, that in view of some 
of the statements I have heard, I am of 
the opinion that everyone of us who has 
been in opposition to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 must have held private con- 
versations, because apparently no one 
else heard what we said. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for a question, 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must again remind the occupants 
of the galleries that they are here on 
sufferance, as guests of the Senate. If 
there is any further demonstration by 
the occupants of the galleries, it may be 
necessary to ask the guests to leave. 

The Senator from Minnesota may 
resume. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Minnesota 
has yielded to me for a question, I 
should like to inquire whether he agrees 
with me that when President Eisenhow- 
er takes the position that the pending 
proposed legislation should be passed, 
and when he thereby seeks a political 
reversal of the Supreme Court’s opinion, 
such a course of conduct on his part 
is, in fact, a threat to the separation- 
of-powers doctrine, and may even rise 
to plague an Executive at a future time 
because his jurisdiction is also dependent 
upon preservation and protection of the 
separation-of-powers doctrine? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has raised a very im- 
portant point. 

Let me point out that there never has 
been an Executive who did not feel there 
was some invasion of his powers, and 
there never has been a Congress that has 
not been somewhat concerned about in- 
vasion of the legislative powers by the 
Executive; and both the Congress and 
the President have at times been some- 
what concerned about the invasion of 
their powers by the judiciary. 

The respective division of authority 
as between the Executive, the legislative, 
and the judiciary constitutes a very im- 
portant part of our governmental proc- 
ess. The decision that may be made 
here—and apparently, as pointed out 
this afternoon by the majority leader, 
it will be made because we had an elec- 
tion; he said that twice in the course 
of his speech—may very well come home 
to worry and cause serious concern to 
both the Congress and the President. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Maryland, and in a short time I shall 
yield to him. However, first I should like 
to continue to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon, until he has completed his in- 
terrogations. Thereafter I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall that in the recent ad- 
ministration of President Truman, there 
arose several cases which involved the 
question of the power of the Executive, 
under the separation-of-powers doctrine, 
to wit, as the last example I recall, the 
attempt to require a witness before the 
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Armed Services Committee to testify 
about what transpired in the White 
House, in the course of a conversation 
the President had with certain high 
Government officials? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall that mat- 
ter. As the Senator from Oregon knows, 
I do not know the details, because it hap- 
pened in the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am not a member, and of 
which the Senator from Oregon no long- 
er is a member. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do so; for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall, in connection with the 
last incident I cited—namely, that in- 
volving the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine—that it was the position taken by 
the Chief Executive that to require a 
witness to testify regarding a conversa- 
tion at the White House between the 
President and certain Government offi- 
cials would be an invasion of the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine and would in- 
vade the jurisdiction of the Executive? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. There are many ex- 
amples of cases in which the Executive 
has asserted again and again his juris- 
diction, under the separation-of-powers 
doctrine. George Washington, our first 
President, himself, asserted his jurisdic- 
tion and stated his feeling on the separá- 
tion of powers, as did the Congress; the 
1st Congress was’ very jealous of its 
rights. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I do, for the pur- 
pose of a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall that in recent years— 
in fact, already at the present session 
of the Congress—there has been con- 
siderable discussion between Members of 
the Congress and members of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government as to 
whether Congress should have the right 
to demand to see the contents of execu- 
tive files, such as, for example, FBI files? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a standing 
argument in this Congress, as it has been 
in other Congresses. ‘ 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for the pur- 
pose of a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota recall that in all the con- 
troversies of recent years over the ques- 
tion of whether the Congress as a matter 
of right should be allowed to see the 
contents of executive files, it has been 
the consistent ruling of Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States that under the 
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separation-of-powers doctrine, Congress 
has no such right? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon is reporting accurately as to the 
developments which have occurred and 
the general decision which has been 
made throughout several administra- 
tions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
‘ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a further 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
do so yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that, under 
the Constitution, when issue arises as to 
whether a constitutional power is being 
transgressed, the branch of Government 
that has jurisdiction to render the deci- 
sion is the judicial branch? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that is my understand- 
ing, and I think it is the general under- 
standing that has grown up through 160 
or 165 years of law in this country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question? 

- Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for the pur- 
poses of a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
‘Minnesota agree with me that if under 
the separation-of-powers doctrine and if 
under our checks-and-balances system, 
by means of which we have a constitu- 
tional government of coordinate and co- 
equal branches, the time ever comes 
when we proceed, by the exercise of po- 
litical power, by a preponderant major- 
ity, to make the Congress of the United 
States supreme in the matter of decid- 
ing constitutional questions, then we 
shall have entered an era of government 
by men and by politicians, not a govern- 
ment by law? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the Senator 
from Oregon. I wish to say to him that 
there may be those who feel that when 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 is passed— 
and I am of the opinion that it will most 
likely find its way into public law—they 
will have won a victory; there may be 
a legislative victory; there may be those 
who feel that promises have been ful- 
filled by the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. But, Mr. President, that 
does not decide the issue because this 
will be a court case, just as there were 
other court cases, and notice to that 
effect has been given. I am of opinion 
that the temper of the American people 
is going to compel the State governors 
and other officials to initiate suits in 
Federal courts under the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, just as 
Rhode Island is planning upon doing; so, 
if the purpose of the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is merely to keep 
a campaign promise, and to get a num- 
ber of persons off the hook, I suppose we 
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can endure that dubious luxury. But if 
the purpose is to develop oil, if the pur- 
pose is to get exploration and develop- 
ment under way, I fear that that will 
not happen right away because there will 
be little but exploration and development 
in the Supreme Court Building; there 
will be litigation and a good deal of it. 

But, Mr. President, even more impor- 
tant—and I am not at all facetious— 
for the life of me I cannot understand 
how we can pass the pending measure, 
since Senate Joint Resolution 13 is in 
many instances, not in all, but in many 
instances, ambiguous and uncertain. I 
regret that our great friend, the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] is not 
here. I understand he is ‘indisposed, 
having become ill this afternoon. But 
I recall very well that the Senator from 
New Mexico pointed out the many du- 
bious qualities of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, and asked what was meant by 
certain words. 

I do not know this particular subject 
matter as completely as does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. He had a num- 
ber of questions in mind, and I know 
the Senator from New Mexico told some 
of his colleagues this morning that it 
was his intention on the basis of those 
questions to submit a series of amend- 
ments to the joint resolution. We are 
not resolving questions. The Douglas 
amendment will help resolve some of 
them, because it will limit State control 
and ownership to 3 miles, and it will 
make it perfectly clear that the Federal 
Government has the supreme jurisdic- 
tion, control, and ownership beyond the 
3 miles. That, at least, is understand- 
able. I am not saying that the 3-mile 
concession is meritorious, but I am say- 
ing that at least we can understand 
what it means, 

I further say that it more or less gen- 
erally complies with the recommenda- 
tions that have been made before the 
committee by the Attorney General, ex- 
cept—and this is a very important ex- 
ception—the Attorney General did not 
recommend ownership by the States. He 
suggested development and use, but not 
ownership; and I have yet to hear any- 
one really discuss why it was so neces- 
sary to have ownership. . I have yet to 
find anyone who really has made a case 
as to why the States should have title, in 
view of what the Attorney General has 
said. But I submit, Mr. President, that 
the Douglas amendment gives each and 
everyone of us, a clear-cut chance really 
to prove that we mean that the Federal 
Government ought to have the Con- 
tinental Shelf, that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to go beyond 3 miles. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a ques- 
tion, and if so, to whom? The Senator 
from Maryland has taken his seat. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon, for a 
question only. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides a very specific and clearly written- 
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out procedure for amending the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely does. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for the purposes of a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does it 
follow, in view of the fact that the pro- 
cedure that is spelled out in the Consti- 
tution for amending the Constitution, in 
keeping with the separation-of-powers 
doctrine, makes it very clear that the 
constitutional fathers intended that if 
the people do not like a holding of the 
Supreme Court in regard to constitu- 
tional rights in connection with any liti- 
gation, we ought to proceed by the con- 
stitutional process for amendment of the 
Constitution, and not seek to substitute 
the legislative process to nullify the 
Court’s decision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator will recall that the Supreme Court 
held the income tax law unconstitution- 
al, and that the way by which the in- 
come tax law became constitutional was 
by the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

That is the way the process ought to 
be carried out, and particularly if we 
are going to alter it. I may say to the 
Senator from Oregon, if it is to be pro- 
posed later to alter the relationship of 
power between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, if that is to be altered 
in the Federal system, it had better be 
taken up by constitutional processes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield, so that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield, and if so, 
to whom? ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield, of course, to anyone for the 
purpose of asking a question of another 
Senator except the Senator from Min- 
nesota, since I have the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Minnesota be permitted to 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland be given the privilege of 
asking a question of the Senator from 
Oregon, without jeopardizing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? Hearing none, the 
Senator from Maryland may address a 
question to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon seems to lay much 
stress on the separation of powers, and 
the fact that the Congress, in a case in- 
volving the Constitution, should not by 
legislation overrule the Supreme Court. 
Is it not true that, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Congress 
may withdraw from the Supreme Court 
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appellate jurisdiction in cases arising 
under the Constitution? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have that question, but it will 
take me some time to answer it; and I 
now proceed to answer it at some length. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the 
argument by analogy my good friend 
from Maryland has just made has no re- 
lationship whatever to the separation- 
of-powers doctrine. What we are deal- 
ing with here is the separation-of-pow- 
ers doctrine, reserved under our Consti- 
tution, so far as the Supreme Court is 
concerned, to the jurisdiction and the 
power to pass final judgment in the ab- 
sence of a constitutional amendment, on 
such great questions as questions of sov- 
ereignty, which go to the inherent power 
of the Government itself. 

Our constitutional fathers would re- 
volve in their graves if they thought that 
any suggestion would ever be made on 
the floor of the Senate that, because we 
have the power to exercise some juris- 
diction over the appellate powers of the 
United States Supreme Court, we would 
therefore have the power to take away 
from the United States Supreme Court 
the power to determine whether the Con- 
stitution, in fact, has been violated so 
far as the inherent powers of this Gov- 
ernment are concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. My answer is based on 
the fact that the argument by analogy 
rests on the false assumption, I respect- 
fully submit, that the Congress of the 
United States is supreme. The Senator 
from Maryland has pointed out the 
whole fallacy of trying to substitute an 
argument, or a matter of form, for a 
matter of substance. 

The question as to sovereignty goes to 
the very substance of the Constitution 
itself. I say, most respectfully, Mr. 
President, that we cannot, under our 
separation-of-powers doctrine, without 
an amendment to the Constitution, take 
away the power of the Supreme Court 
to sit as the Court of last resort in pro- 
tecting the people of this country from 
an unconstitutional assumption of 
power on the part of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I am going to an- 
swer the question. It is pretty funda- 
mental as to whether we can, by legis- 
lation, destroy a third branch of the 
Government, which, in effect, we would 
do if we recognize the fallacious argu- 
ment inherent in the question of the 
Senator from Maryland, because the 
Supreme Court sits under the division of 
power stated in the Constitution, under 
the article of the Constitution which 
gives the Court the power it has, and we 
cannot take that power away through 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States, through usurpation of power by 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. When we come to the 
question of sovereignty, we are dealing 
with something which the Supreme 
Court has the innate power to decide. 
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What the Senator is trying to say to us 
is that the blood that was spilled in the 
War Between the States means nothing. 
To say now that Congress can decide, in 
effect, that we can destroy sovereignty 
by denying the Supreme Court the power 
to pass upon the question is absurd. It 
is a proposal to make the Congress of the 
United States a super-Supreme Court. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall have to object to any further ques- 
tions of the Senator from Oregon or we 
shall have another speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to proceed, but I should like to give 
my good friend from Maryland a chance 
to make a reply. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield for just a minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland be permitted to make 
such statement as he may wish, at what- 
ever length he may wish, without jeop- 
ardizing my right to the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection if the statement is not 
to be more than 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the suggestion that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland be given 1 minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My request was for 
a longer time than that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the Senator from California 
will be more generous to his colleague 
from Maryland. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Maryland 
may be allowed to speak for more than 
1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With the under- 
standing that I shall not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Maryland 
may proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I merely 
want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that during the Civil War there 
was a case involving man’s most sacred 
right, his right to freely move about, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
said that the case was no longer before 
it, although it had been argued and was 
in the bosom of the Court at the time 
because the Congress had. theretofore 
passed a law withdrawing its jurisdiction. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for the purpose of a 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota if he thinks 
that the Senator from Maryland has 
read recently the case of Marbury 
against Madison? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I said in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio, the majority 
leader, who chastised in a severe man- 
ner those of us who thought that the 
Supreme Court might have the right to 
define what was constitutional and what 
was unconstitutional, I am rather sur- 
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brought up on the floor of the Senate 
that the Court did not have that particu- 
lar authority, as matter of law. I quoted 
from Hamilton in the Federalist Papers, 
where Hamilton talked about the juris- 
diction of the judiciary and its function 
in the American constitutional system, 
and I made note of the fact that the 
Court—— 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield at that point for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. | I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER cf Maryland. I want to 
ask the Senator from Minnesota to share 
a book by Woodrow Wilson which I 
loaned to the Senator from Oregon yes- 
terday, in which Mr. Wilson pointed out 
the very danger about which I am now 
speaking. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, that 
is not a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland is a very fine 
debater, and is always courteous, and I 
wish to assure him that I have read that 
book. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am re- 
ferring to Woodrow Wilson’s book on 
constitutional government in the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have read that 
book and other books of his. If the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would support what 
Woodrow Wilson supported we would 
have a majority. What aman Woodrow 
Wilson was. Those who are the first to 
try to take the spirit of Woodrow Wil- 
son out of government want us, at the 
same time, to read what he said. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

a Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KILGORE. Speaking of Wood- 
row Wilson, is it not a fact that some 
persons often separate statements from 
the general context, and is not that what 
is being done with reference to state- 
ments of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not exactly 
sure what the Senator from Maryland 
was referring to in connection with 
Woodrow Wilson’s book on constitutional 


„government, but the analogy which the 


Senator has used, taking short state- 
ments and drawing long conclusions 
from them which are not the conclusions 
which would follow from reading the 
full statement, is a correct one. That 
has been demonstrated today. I point- 
ed out the fact that the majority leader 
had taken a number of cases to demon- 
strate a rule of law, only to find out 
that they did not state the rule of law 
at all. The majority leader was trying 
to indicate that they demonstrated the 
rule of law which he wanted to demon- 
strate. He tried to say that the small 
States in the great Nation had particu- 
lar and peculiar rights in the territorial 
seas, and that was not substantiated at 
all. 

What I am getting at is that unless 
one really checks the Recorp, unless he 
follows through all the way, he is likely 
to be convinced or persuaded by state- 
ments which are taken out of context 
and do not add up to the proposition 
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or the objective to which they are di- 
rected. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask another question of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senater from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for the purpose 
of a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
the people of the United States, all 158 
million of us, believe in three divisions 
of government, and we do not believe 
that any one of them can encroach upon 
the power of another, except that in a 
case when Congress passes a law it 
thinks is right and the Executive takes 
the stand that it is wrong, the third 
branch, the judicial branch, acts as the 
umpire, and its opinion is the opinion 
of the people. 

If we take the stand now suggested, 
of allowing Congress to repeal the Con- 
stitution of the United States by taking 
the power out of the hands of the 
Supreme Court to determine the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, will we 
not be going against the understanding 
of the people, who are the Government, 
and the backbone of the Government of 
this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from West Virginia, in reply 
to his question, that we are very much 
going against what I consider to be the 
basis of our constitutional system, when 
we follow a course of action which in 
any way limits the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government in its particular 
areas of responsibility; likewise, if we 
limit the sovereignty of the States in 
their respective areas of responsibility. 

I point out that the peculiar, yet 
unique, wonderful constitutional system 
under which we live in this country is a 
delicate mechanism. It has separate 
powers, checks and balances, and proper 
respect for the rights, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities of each of the co-equal 
branches of government. We have leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive branches. 

As I have stated again and again on 
the floor, the judicial branch is inter- 
preted in the Federalist Papers as being, 
more or less, a gyroscope. Itis a balance 
wheel between the powers of the Federal 
Government and the powers of the 
States; between the powers of the legis- 
lative branch and of the executive 
branch. Without this triumph of the 
concept of a Federal judiciary in the 
Constitution, there would be no such 
thing as the Federal system under which 
we now live. Hamilton made this point 
particularly clear in Federalist Paper No. 
80, which he wrote to the people of New 
York. In speaking about the judiciary, 
Hamilton outlined four or five points of 
the judicial system. Coming to the 
fourth point, concerning the Supreme 
Court’s original jurisdiction in cases be- 
tween States, and between States and 
the Federal Government, he said: 

The fourth point rests on this plain propo- 
sition: That the peace of the whole ought 
not to be left at the disposal of a part. The 
Union will undoubtedly be answerable to for- 
eign powers for the conduct of its members, 


All that I am saying is that if we give 
to Florida, if we give to Texas, if we give 
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to all the States what they are claiming 
with respect to unusual boundaries and 
extra privileges, they are going to be 
extraordinarily out of line in terms of 
the international implications that will 
come from extending boundaries beyond 
the 3-mile limit which has been recog- 
nized in the law of nations. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield at this 
point for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield for the pur- 
pose of a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it not be a 
fact, then, that if extraterritorial powers 
in the Gulf of Mexico were granted to 
3 States, the Union, in respect to 
those 3 States, would be held respon- 
sible for anything that interfered with 
freedom of the seas, navigation, and the 
rights of other sovereign countries? 

Mr. That is exactly 
what Alexander Hamilton was stating. 
He said: 

The Union will undoubtedly be answerable 
to foreign powers for the conduct of its 
members, 


That was the opinion of Alexander 
Hamilton, speaking in 1789. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, in 1953, says 
the same thing. I do not necessarily 
say there is any similarity between the 
men, but there surely is a similarity be- 
tween the statement of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and the statements of the State 
Department before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, when Mr. 
Dulles wrote that if we in any way 
jeopardized, altered, or adjusted the 
boundaries of the United States or of 
any of the members of the United States, 
namely, the States, it would draw us into 
untold international problems and diffi- 
culties. Those are not his exact words, 
but that is the meaning of what he said. 
He further wrote that if we jeopardized 
boundaries by changing them, we would 
do injury to ourselves in many of the dis- 
putes which arise. 

Then we have the testimony of Mr. 
Jack Tate, deputy legal advisor of the 
State Department, speaking for the Sec- 
retary of State. I cannot for the life of 
me see how the proponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 can ignore Mr. Tate’s 
statement. This is what he said, as it 
appears at page 1053 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, on the subject of sub- 
merged lands: 


The Department is concerned with such 
provisions of proposed legislation as would 
recognize or permit the extension of the sea- 
ward boundaries of certain States beyond the 
3-mile limit. In international relations, the 
territorial claims of the States and of the 
Nation are indivisible. The claims of the 
States cannot exceed those of the Nation. 
If the Nation should recognize the extension 
of the boundaries of any State beyond the 
8-mile limit, its identification with the 
broader claim would force abandonment of 
its traditional position. At the same time, it 
would renounce grounds of protest against 
claims of foreign states to greater breadths 
of territorial waters. This is without refer- 
erence to the question as to whether the 
States should be permitted to exploit the 
resources of the Continental Shelf beyond 
State boundaries, 
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The Douglas amendment, which is the 
pending question, says, “No; everything 
beyond the 3-mile area shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The Douglas amendment recognized 
that within the 3-mile belt the several 
coastal States will have jurisdiction— 
and, I regret to say, control. That is the 
proposition which is apparently before 
us. Very frankly, what we are trying 
to do is to make this a better measure, 
if possible, to make it a measure which 
will be defensible in court, out of court, 
and in the public interest. So the Doug- 
las amendment, which was proposed 
earlier today, says, in effect, “We recog- 
nize that the 3-mile limit from the 
coastline, 3 miles out to sea, is under 
the jurisdiction of the States. But be- 
yond that, unmistakably, unequivocably, 
affirmatively stated and asserted, the 
jurisdiction is that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with all revenues going to the 
Federal Government, as provided under 
the general terms of the Hill amend- 
ment.” 

That is about what the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of State sug- 
gested. That is about what the Eisen- 
hower administration suggested. But, 
I have not been able to find out precise- 
ly where the administration stands. Mr. 
Brownell stands in one place. Mr. Dulles 
stands in another place. The majority 
leader stands in another place. The 
President takes still another stand. In 
the meantime the American people are 
led to believe, apparently, that this pro- 
posal must be fulfilled because it was 
promised. 

Let me say for the Rrecorp now that 
there may be those who said that Frank- 
lin Roosevelt gave many things away. 
There may be those who said that the 
Fair Deal and the New Deal were the 
great giveaway administrations. But, 
Mr. President, they were secondraters in 
giving away as compared with the pres- 
ent administration. They were pikers 
compared to this administration in giv- 
ing away the public treasure. What 
was given in previous administrations 
was given to the great rank and file of 
the people throughout the United States, 
people in need, people in distress, people 
seeking the privilege or opportunity to 
work in this great land. 

I submit that this is not what the pur- 
pose of Senate Joint Resolution 13 ap- 
pears to be. The purpose seems to be, 
as recited, to restore to the States or 
to give to the States the submerged lands 
under the marginal seas. 

The majority leader was kind enough 
to comment upon what the President 
had said during the campaign. I said 
something on that subject the other day. 
The majority leader pointed out that 
during the campaign certain commit- 
ments had been made. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, those commitments related to the 
historic boundaries. Of course, that 
raises the great question as to what are 
the historic boundaries. How far out 
do they extend? But even assuming 
that they are what has been testified, 
10% miles on the western coastline of 
Florida and on the eastern coastline of 
Texas, that is a violation, or at least a 
repudiation, of what the State Depart- 
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mrent recommended before the com- 
mittee. 

On pages 3617 and 3618 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 23, I analyzed 
the statements of the Presidential can- 
didate of the Republican Party in many 
addresses, particularly the one at New 
Orleans, and one or two in Texas. All I 
pointed out then was what I considered 
to be the fallacy of those arguments. 
With respect to States ownership of 
lands and resources between inland and 
offshore navigable waters the statement 
of the President was: 

State ownership of lands and resources 
beneath inland and offshore navigable waters 
is a long recognized concept. 


It has not been long recognized. It 
has not been recognized at all. 

At Long Beach, Calif., the Presidential 
candidate said, on October 9: 

For 100`years or more the lands under the 
seas along our coasts have been held by the 
courts and by the agencies of the Govern- 
ment to belong to the State. 


No; that is not so. There are no rele- 
vant court cases which hold that the 
lands under the seas along our coasts 
belong to the States. There are some 
court cases which hold that inland 
waters belong to the States. There are 
some court cases which hold that tide- 
waters and lands under the tidewaters 
belong. to the States. 

Ishould like to go back over the equal- 
footing clause, because apparently some 
of my colleagues were not present when 
I covered that subject previously. I 
quoted at considerable length from Mr. 
William M. Meigs, an eminent authority 
on the Constitutional Convention, in his 
book The Growth of the Constitution 
in the Federal Convention of 1787. The 
book was published in the year 1900. It 
is a standard work on the subject of the 
Constitution and the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Meigs in his book discusses the 
whole idea of the phrase “equal footing” 
which appears in so many of the docu- 
ments of admission of new States into 
the Union. This is what he had to say, 
referring to a clause which had been dis- 
cussed by the Committee of Detail of the 
Constitutional Convention. The Com- 
mittee of Detail was working on a more 
detailed draft of our Constitution. Mr, 
Meigs said: 

When this clause came up in the Conven- 
tion on August 29 and 30, it was much con- 
sidered, and a large number of amendments 
proposed, many of which seemed to vary from 
each other but very little. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris moved to strike out the last two sen- 
tences requiring admission on the same 
terms as the original States except as to the 
public debt. 

He said he did not want to bind down the 
legislature to admit the Western States on 
equal terms, 


It is clear that Morris was proposing 
that future States might have even fewer 
rights than the Original States, but the 
majority of the Convention disagreed 
with him. This is what Mr. Meigs stated 
in his book: 

Mason said that, if it were possible to pre- 
vent emigration to the West, it might be 
good policy: “but go the people will, as they 
find it to their interest, and the best policy 
is to treat them with that equality which 
will make them friends, not enemies,” Madi- 
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son insisted that the Western States neither 
would nor ought to submit to a Union which 
degraded them from an equal rank with the 
other States. 


There we have it. The fathers of the 
Constitution certainly had the policy of 
equal footing for all new States in mind. 
They certainly did not have in mind 
special favors to any States. ‘Though the 
equal-footing doctrine was not eventu- 
ally spelled out in the Constitution, it, 
nevertheless, became generally accepted. 

In the Illinois Central case in 1892, 
the Supreme Court, I think, put it right 
on the line as to the acceptance of that 
doctrine. I read a little from that deci- 
sion. The Court said: 

The State of Illinois was admitted into 
the Union in 1818 on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects. 


That is the same language under which 
Texas was admitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ‘This is the same 
language—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please address the Chair? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a 
question. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not that the sam 
language which was used in the case of 
the admission of Florida and Iowa in 
1845? - 

Mr. HUMPHREY. it certainly is. I 
will say to the Senator, although I may 
be in error, insofar as I can recall, I 
know of no State which was admitted 
without the equal-footing clause in the 
resolution of admission. It appears to 
me that it means just what it says, and 
nothing more. As the Court said in the 
Illinois Central case: 

The State of Illinois was admitted into 
the Union in 1818 on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects. But the 
equality prescribed would have existed if it 
had not been thus stipulated. There can 
be no distinction between the several States 
of the Union in the character of the juris- 
diction, sovereignty, and dominion which 
they may possess Over persons and subjects 
within their respective limits. 


Mr. President, it appears to me that 
the equal-footing clause has enough 
merit to it to justify the Court’s claim 
in the Texas case. The Texas case is 
very pertinent. In the Texas case it was 
held: 

The equal-footing clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sov- 
ereignty. It does not, of course, include 
economic stature or standing. 

There has never been equality among the 
States in that sense. Some States when 
they entered the Union had within their 
boundaries tracts of land belonging to the 
Federal Government; others were sovereigns 
of their soil. Some had special agreements 
with the Federal Government governing 
property within their borders * * +, 

Area, location, geology, and latitude have 
awarded great diversity in the economic as- 


+pects of the several States. The require- 


ment of equal footing was designed not to 
wipe out those diversities but to create par- 
ity as respects political standing and sOy- 
ereignty. 
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Yet the “equal-footing™ clause has long 
been held to have a direct effect on certain 
property rights. Thus the question early 
arose in controversies between the Federal 
Government and the States as to the own- 
ership of the shores of navigable waters and 
the soils under them. It was consistently 
held that to deny to the States, admitted 
subsequent to the formation of the Union, 
ownership of this property would deny them 
admission on an equal footing with the 
original States, since the original States did 
not grant these properties to the United 
States but reserved them to themselves. 


Mr. President, the real point is 
parity as respects political standing and 
sovereignty. I fail to see why a few 
States should be claiming sovereignty 
over so much more than the rest of the 
States. lar 

This question raised some general re- 
fiections which I now wish to put for- 
ward. 

The Holland joint resolution, as we all 
know, contains a provision allowing some 
States to extend their boundaries, if they 
can do so, to something which its sup- 
porters call “historic limits.” But, first 
of all, the term “historic limits” is not in 
the joint resolution. _Secondly it is by 
no means certain what the phrase means, 
What makes these boundaries historic? 
It has been amply shown in the debate 
for example, that there is no historic 
basis for claims to historic limits up to 
10% miles of ocean. 

Mr. President, I should like to move 
along now to a different subject matter, 
in reference to the question before us, 
particularly with reference to the Doug- 
las amendment. 

I should like to direct my attention 
for a few minutes to the subject of con- 
servation under the respective amend- 
ments which are before us, particularly 
as it applies to conservation of the great 
oil resources. It is my intention to speak 
on that subject for a few minutes. As I 
stated earlier, the issue before us is not 
merely one of deeding submerged land in 
the marginal territorial seas to a few 
States; the issue relates to the whole 
public policy pertaining to public lands, 
if one may term these lands as public 
lands. It relates to the whole question 
of conservation of our natural resources. 
I wish to give attention to that subject 
matter. 

I was very much interested to note 
that at this very moment, while the oil 
giveaway bill is before the Senate, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called a conference 
of governors, to brief the governors on 
the state of the world. I could not help 
refiect that the first such conference 
which was called in this country was 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1908. It met to discuss the subject of 
conversation of our national resources. 
I wish we were so concerned about that 
subject today, as were the President and 
the governors in 1908. 

President Theodore Roosevelt’s words 
set the keynote for that conference of 
1908, which marked the beginning of a 
coherent conservation policy in this 
country. They still provide a keynote 
for American policy today. 

This is what the beloved President 
Theodore Roosevelt had to say: 

Nature has supplied us, and still supplies 
‘us, more kinds of resources in a more lavish 
degree than has ever been the case at any 
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other time or with any other people. Our 
position in the world has been attained by 
the extent and thoroughness of the control 
we have achieved over nature; but we are 
more, not less, dependent upon what she 
furnishes than at any previous time of his- 
tory since the days of primitive man. 

All these various uses of our natural re- 
sources are so closely connected that they 
should be coordinated, and should be treated 
as part of one coherent plan and not in hap- 
hazard and piecemeal fashion. 

Finally, let us remember that the conser- 
vation of our natural resources, though the 
gravest problem of today, is yet but part of 
another and greater problem to which this 
Nation is not yet awake, but to which it will 
awake in time, and with which it must here- 
after grapple if it is to live—the problem of 
national efficiency, the patriotic duty of in- 
suring the safety and continuance of the 
Nation, 

We are coming to recognize as never before 
the right of the Nation to guard its own 
future in the essential matter of natural re- 
sources. In the past we have admitted the 
right of the individual to injure the future 
of the Republic for his own present profit. 
The time has come for a change. 

As a people we have the right and duty of 
obeying the moral law, of requiring and 
doing justice, to protect ourselves and our 
children against the wasteful development 
of our natural resources, whether that waste 
is caused by the actual destruction of such 
resources or by making them impossible of 
development hereafter, 


That was the opening statement of 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. 

In October 1903, Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed a Public Lands Commission. 
Writing of this Commission in his auto- 
biography, Roosevelt stated: 

Among the most difficult topics considered 
by the Public Lands Commission was that of 
the mineral land laws. This subject was 
referred to by the Commission to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, which 
reported on it through a committee. This 
committee made the very important recom- 
mendation, among others, “that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should retain title 
to all minerals, including coal and oil, in the 
lands of unceded territory, and lease the 
same to individuals or corporations at a fixed 
rental.” 


As President Roosevelt pointed out, 
“the necessity for this action has since 
come to be generally recognized.” 

One of the foundations of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s conservation policy was the 
withdrawal of these lands from entry, 
so that the minerals ‘under them could 
be wisely conserved. Thanks to this 
policy, our coal and oil reserves were 
saved from the utter depletion which 
then threatened them. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious 
that had Theodore Roosevelt not acted 
in this manner, had he not had the 
foresight, and the insight, also, into 
human nature which he possessed, the 
great natural resources of this coun- 
try—forest lands, water, oil, and the 
other great resources such as minerals, 
that were to be found under the land— 
may very well have been jeopardized and 
squandered and exploited. 

I want it crystal clear that I am not 
accusing Texas, California, Florida, and 
Louisiana of having unworkable or weak 
conservation policies. In fact, I think 
particularly in the case of Texas and 
probably also in the case of California, 
Louisiana, and Florida, there are good 
conservation departments. However, 
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oil is a very volatile commodity—eco- 
nomically, chemically, and politically. 
When one concentrates this vast natural 
resource within the confines or the his- 
toric boundaries of a particular State, it 
has a way of having undue influence and 
undue power upon the political structure 
and political processes of the State. I 
am not simply surmising, Mr. President; 
we know this from history. History has 
taught us that where there are vast, 
untold treasures, it is always very difi- 
cult to manage them in a limited area. 
One of the advantages of the Federal 
conservation policy and one of the ad- 
vantages of Federal management is that 
the objects over which the political pres- 
sures will concentrate their attention are 
dispersed and spread out, and are not 
pocketed or forced into a small mold. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M. 
ON TUESDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield, to 
permit me to propound a unanimous- 
consent request, without causing him to 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate takes a 
recess tonight, it takes a recess until 11 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pointing out how important a Fed- 
eral conservation policy is and how im- 
portant a Federal management policy of 
vast natural resources is, because the 
natural resource we are discussing in 
connection with the pending question is 
highly sought after, and nations may 
go to war over it. 

Certainly great companies will per- 
form every kind of economic and politi- 
cal deal to get that resource, because 
there is “gold in them thar submerged 
lands”—hblack gold, oil. When oil gets 
mixed into politics, it has a way of get- 
ting completely out of hand and rather 
messing things up and getting rather 
slippery. We have had some experience 
with that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Pnn Or from Minnesota yield for a ques- 

on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree that whereas oil and 
water do not mix, yet oil and politics 
seem to intermingle? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. As I have said, oil 
has become one of the most volatile 
economic, chemical, and political sub- 
stances we know of. 

For instance, in the Near East oil is the 
big problem. It is likewise the big prob- 
lem in Iran. It is a problem of such 
tremendous proportions that some of our 
companies are willing to pay 50-percent 
royalties in connection with their for- 
eign operations—much larger royalties 
than they are willing to pay at home. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that by 
the Iran agreement the American oil 
companies give one-half of the oil they 
extract to the local government for the 
privilege of extraction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is historically, politically, and 
economically correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for another of his 
splendid interrogatories, because the 
Senator from Illinois not only asks ques- 
tions but also provides me with the han- 
dle which gets the answers quickly, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator from 
Minnesota noted an equal degree of gen- 
erosity in the case of the share the oil 
companies give to the various States or 
to the Federal Government in the case 
of the oil that is extracted inside the 
United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly I have 
not noted such generosity. A moment 
ago I was referring to that very point, 
namely, that the farther from home the 
oil companies go the more generous they 
become in the leases, royalties, boun- 
ties, bonuses, or whatever they may be 
called, that are provided. 

Furthermore, if we run short of oil, 
it will not be Texas that will have to go 
to Iran to look for oil, or it will not be - 
California, Louisiana, or Florida that will 
do that; it will be the 48 States, plus 
Alaska and Hawaii, I hope. If oil be- 
comes a problem in connection with the 
national security, it will not become a 
problem in the case of only a few States 
which may enjoy the privilege of pro- 
duction or the privilege of having oil re- 
pee ane it will become a national prob- 
em. 

Furthermore, if Florida or Louisiana or 
California or Texas drill oil wells in the 
submerged areas, it would not be the 
fleet of Florida or of Louisiana or of Cali- 
fornia or of Texas that would protect 
those wells; it would be the Navy of the 
United States Government. 

Theodore Roosevelt made another 
statement which I think is very impor- 
tant. He said: 

The various uses of our natural resources 


are so closely connected that they should be 
coordinated, and should be treated as part 
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of one coherent plan, and not in haphazard 
and piecemeal fashion. 


Mr. President, today the United States 
is a net importer of oil; we import a 
million barrels of oil a day; we need all 
the oil we can get and then some; and 
we need a coherent plan which will gov- 
ern the development and the disposition 
of our oil reserves. z 

The major source of the oil we import 
is the Middle East—a source which will 
probably be dried up instantly in event 
of an emergency. But it is estimated 
that a military emergency involving mo- 
bilization would require at least a 15- 
percent larger oil supply over our nor- 
mal requirements. We ought to plan for 
at least a 25-percent expansion in order 
to assure a safe margin. This expansion 
will have to be developed from domestic 
sources entirely, since all sources of im- 
ported petroleum are likely to be cut off. 

Now it is contended that if this oil is 
turned over to three States, it will still 
be available in event of an emergency. 
I want to make several observations on 
this point. 

In the first place, we would be sure of 
this, and we would be sure of wise devel- 
opment and production plans, if the Fed- 
eral Government retains control of what 
it has always owned. 

The second point is that emergencies 

“come up quickly these days; they slip 
up on us without warning. Planning for 
emergencies is a sensitive business, and 
ought not to be unnecessarily spread out 
or made liable to contradiction or delay. 
This is particularly true for our single 
most important natural resource, the re- 
source upon which our military efficiency 
and our productive efficiency today are 
almost entirely dependent. 

It seems foolhardy in the extreme to 
invite confusion, misunderstanding, and 
delay in our planning and our use of 
this vital resource in the Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois now has before us an 
amendment which clearly states that the 
reserves of the Continental Shelf shall 
be under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Federal Government. I further state 
that that was requested by the Attorney 
General. I think it is fair to ask a rhe- 
torical question; namely, why was it not 
provided for in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13? 

I think it was not provided for be- 
cause I believe that at a later date, 
others intend to attempt to have the 
Continental Shelf taken for the States, 
just as at this time some persons are 
attempting to have the submerged lands 
out to the 3-mile limit taken for the 
States—something which it is not pos- 
sible to justify in law and something 
which it is not possible to justify in 
terms of our historical development or 
in terms of the national security of the 
country. 

Mr. President, at this point let me 
note the recommendation of the Paley 
Commission, in 1952, on national re- 
sources. I read now from the report of 
the Paley Commission: 

The Federal Government encourages im- 
mediate exploration for oil on publicly owned 


offshore lands; that leases to private com- 
panies, whether by the Federal Government 
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or the States, contain provisions requiring 
well spacing or withdrawal rates calculated 
to increase the normal life of the pools with 
& view to providing faster withdrawals if 
ever such action is required to meet the 
needs of war. 


The Paley Commission made that 
recommendation in the light of what was 
a very obvious fact, namely, the neces- 
sity to safeguard our great reserves of 
oil and at the same time to have enough 
oil available, by means of oil wells, so 
we could quickly increase production. 

It is true that in the Continental 
Shelf there is an estimated 45 percent of 
our oil potential. If we pass any pro- 
posed legislation which will result in 
turning over that vast untold resource 
to the 3 States in question, we shall be 
making a most unwise decision in terms 
of ultimate national policy. 

I read now another part of the report 
by the Paley Commission: This is from 
a summary of volume 1 of the report to 
the President by the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, dated June 
1952: 

SECURITY AND OIL 

The outbreak of all-out war would create 
a sudden, and possibly wide, gap between re- 
quirements and current supply for the United 
States and other free nations alike. Ra- 
tioning of nonmilitary use, even if much 
more severe than in the last war, would fall 
far short of diverting enough to close the gap. 
Since there can be no conventional stock- 
pile of oil, it is imperative to have an emer- 
gency cushion of oil production and refining 
capacity in the Western Hemisphere which 
can quickly increase supply. The most ef- 
fective form this could take would bean 
“underground stockpile” of semiproved oil 
deposits which, as required, could be drilled 
up with maximum speed and at minimum 
expenditure of materials and manpower. 
Fortunately, a large area lends itself to such 
treatment—the Continental Shelf, particu- 
larly that section off the Gulf Coast. . 


Mr. President, I have here the report 
of the Paley Commission, showing that 
there is a great area which the good 
Lord, in His infinite wisdom, has pro- 
vided as a sort of Government stockpile 
for the people of the United States of 
America—all the States—and it is in the 
Gulf of Mexico and on the Continental 
Shelf. By the way, the basin of oil on 
the Continental Shelf, and in the 3-mile 
limit, too, isa big bowl. There are ways 
of getting pipes to run to operations 
under water and under land. But the 
Paley Commission points out that— 

Fortunately, a large area lends itself to 
such treatment—the Continental Shelf, par- 
ticularly that section off the gulf coast. 
Geologists agree that prospects for finding 
large pools of oil in this offshore area are 
excellent. The technical problems of ex- 
ploring and producing underwater oil are, 


however, difficult and expensive. 


Mr. President, I could go on to read 
what the Paley Commission has said. In 
fact, it is very interesting reading. ButI 
am not going to do it, out of deference to 
my colleagues, and particularly to our 
great friend here, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. But I submit 
that a sensible nationwide conservation 
policy of this vast resource is a part of 
our national-security program, and 
ought to be so regarded. 

Mr. President, I have talked about the 
recommendations of the Paley Commis- 
sion, yet I have found nothing in the 
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hearings to indicate that steps have been 
taken to guarantee such safeguards of 
our oil supply. The recommendations of 
the Paley Commission also raise some 
other questions. First of all, while the 
Commission allows for leasing by the 
States, I wonder what it would say if 
confronted by the present situation, 
wherein the future of State action is 
clouded by all sorts of doubts and the 
prospect of abundant litigation. We will 
never develop our oil resources quickly or 
efficiently in the manner proposed. 

Secondly, what is the wisdom, in the 
light of a possible early military emer- 
gency, of an act of Congress which deals 
with only 20 percent of the estimated oil 
supply in the Continental Shelf, and _ 
leaves unprovided for the 80 percent be- 
yond the area claimed by three States? 

Mr. President, let me emphasize again 
that that is exactly what the pending 
fesolution, Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
does. It provides for a generally ac- 
cepted estimate of about 20 percent of 
the oil supply in the submerged lands. 
The 80 percent is still left in the area 
without. Is there any Senator who can 
make a conclusive statement that Amer- 
ica need not worry about her oil supply? 
Is there any Senator who is not con- 
cerned over what is transpiring and de- 
veloping in the Near East? Are there 
not those in this country who know that 
there is 1 oil well in the Near East that 
produces 150,000 barrels a day—just 1 
well? The most, I understand, we get 
from any well in the United States is 
about 600 barrels a day. 

If there is any problem that really 
concerns our military today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from what I have heard, it is the 
question of what we would do in the 
event of an attack upon the Near East. 
How could we defend it? Could we de- 
fend it? What would be the immediate 
impact upon the America economy? 
The oil is there, and the oil, out to the 3- 
mile limit, amounts to so much. Then 
there is the 1042-mile limit, and the oil 
area extends out on the Continental 
Shelf, particularly near- Texas. Yet 
there is a legislative program before the 
Senate which is supposed to be highly 
important and basic to the future wel- 
fare of the country, and which provides 
for and deals with not more than 20 
percent of the available resources in this 
great underground stockpile of oil. It 
is not clear, it is not conclusive, insofar 
as the remainder of the Continental 
Shelf is concerned. 

The Douglas amendment provides for 
a definite legislative policy in reference 
to the Continental Shelf. It says to 
the coastal States, “You get what is un- 
der the ocean out for 3 miles; beyond 
the 3 miles it is the Continental Shelf.” 

All the arguments we have heard in 
reference to the development of the 
Continental Shelf could be quickly re- 
solved if the Douglas amendment were 
adopted. We would then know what 
was going to happen to the Continental 
Shelf. We would know what was going 
to happen within the 3-mile limit; we 
would know what to expect. We would 
have at least a program before us that 
included all the problems involved in the 
great natural resources in the submerged 
lands. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from California for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California for the purpose of a 
question, providing I may do so without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota approximately how much longer he 
expects to address the Senate? We have 
had some inquiries on this side of the 
aisle by Senators who have been want- 
ing to know whether they should return 
to the Senate Chamber, and just how 
long we might be in session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator I am prepared 
now to yield the floor, and to let the 
Senator from South Dakota proceed. I 
understand he has a measure that is of 
great importance, because failure to pass 
it may cause a great deal of difficulty. 
I told the Senator I would yield sooner, 
but I will now yield the floor, so that 
the Senator may proceed. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1419) to permit 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to establish daylight- 
saving time in the District, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is authorized to ad- 
vance the standard time applicable to the 
District 1 hour for the period commencing 
not earlier than the last Sunday of April of 
each year and ending not later than the last 
Sunday of September of each year. Any such 
time established by the Commissioners un- 
der the authority of this act shall, during 
the period of the year for which it is ap- 
plicable, be the standard time for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the House 
amendment gives to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
permanent authority to establish day- 
light-saving time within the District, 
beginning not earlier than the last Sun- 
day of April, and ending not later than 
the last Sunday of September. This 
corresponds to the action already ap- 
proved and taken by the Senate in the 
passage of Senate bill 1419, on April 2, 
except that at the time the Senate 
passed the bill, the power of the District 
Commissioners was conditioned upon 
finding that the cities of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, or any two 
of them, had so acted with respect to 
changing standard time during the sum- 
mer months of any year. But the House 
amendment, in effect, leaves out that 
provision, and grants the authority 
which was conveyed by the final para- 
graph of the bill as it passed the Senate. 
In other words, it does exactly what the 
Senate proposed to do when the bill 
passed the Senate, 
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I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the motion. I 
shall not suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. Iam content that action be taken 
by voice vote. I did not know this bill 
was on the calendar. It went through 
under unanimous consent. Otherwise, I 
should have opposed the bill. 

Daylight-saving time is an inconven- 
ience to many persons, especially those 
of us who have young children. We 
have to put our children to bed when 
the sun is still up. It may be very con- 
venient for some persons, but others find 
it very inconvenient. I am one of the 
younger Members of the Senate, and I 
have been opposed to it. Former Sen- 
ator Overton was also opposed to it. He 
said he preferred to live by God’s time. 
In Louisiana many people feel the same 
way. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the bill 
because I was against it originally. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee a question. How will it affect 
the outlying communities around Wash- 
ington, in Maryland and Virginia? 

Mr. CASE. The outlying areas have 
always followed the District of Colum- 
bia in times gone by, so they will con- 
form. Several Senators have spoken 
about the inconvenience with reference 
to persons who have come to this city 
under the assumption that Washington 
already had daylight-saving time. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania spoke of 
someone coming from Philadelphia, and 
the Senator from Maryland spoke of the 
confusion caused in Baltimore by some 
persons who were not aware of the con- 
dition existing here. Television sched- 
ules were in confusion yesterday, as were 
radio schedules. People are missing 
trains and planes because of the con- 
fusion. The passage of the bill will elim- 
inate the confusion and will permit car- 
riers to operate on the same time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I always take my children to school in 
the morning. If they continue on the 
same hours on which they are now op- 
erating, I would have to be at the Sen- 
ate by 9 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. CASE. My understanding is that 
the new time will be conformed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Has it already been agreed to? 

Mr. CASE. No. The Commissioners 
will have to act after the bill is passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What authority would the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia have over 
what happens outside the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. CASE. The answer is that the 
outlying districts have always conformed 
in times past. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
My objection is that we have to put small 
children to bed at night very early, and 
we have to get them up an hour earlier 
in the morning. I was always opposed 
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to daylight-saving time, but I am not 
going to object to action on the bill. 
Heretofore I have spoken against it at 
length, but I shall not do so tonight. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] could prob- 
ably give the Senator from South Caro- 
lina some information. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Maryland 
has daylight-saving time in every com- 
munity except Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties. The reason they do 
not have it is because they constitute a 
part of suburban Washington, and they 
are waiting for the District to act in the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
the Senator from Maryland assured that 
there will be daylight-saving time in 
Maryland? 

Mr. BEALL. Suburban Washington 
has always coordinated their program 
with that of the District of Columbia. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That answers the question so far as 
Montgomery County is concerned. 

Mr. BEALL. And Prince Georges 
County. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am interested in Montgomery County, 
personally. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
measure and the debate on it constitute 
an argument for having home rule in 
the District of Columbia. It is perfectly 
ridiculous that the Congress of the 
United States should pass on the ques- 
tion of daylight-saving time for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Illinois does not at this time get home 
rule mixed up with daylight-saving time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. [Putting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to, 


RECESS 


Mr. TAFT. In accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Sager © April 27 (legislative day of April 
, 1953: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Julius J. Hoffman, of Illinois, to be United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, to fill a new position. 

Win G. Knoch, of Illinois, to be United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, to fill a new position, 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named ensign of the line of 
the Navy for permanent appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy with the 
grade of ensign: 

James A, Whelan 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 27, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we continue to go 
forth into the hours of this new day, may 
we have the spiritual insight to discern 
clearly and interpret rightly Thy holy 
will. 

Give us hearts to love Thee and our 
fellow men sincerely; minds to seek the 
truth devotedly and moral courage to 
perform our duties faithfully and 
fearlessly. 

Make us receptive to the overtures of 
Thy grace and guard us against those 
anxieties and fears which deplete our 
strength and disturb our peace. 

May the day soon dawn when the 
Prince of Peace shall reign supremely 
and men and nations shall walk to- 
gether the highways of good will and 
brotherhood. 

In His name we seek Thy blessing. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 24, 1953, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 4507. An.act to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes, 


FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I inserted in the RECORD a 
speech delivered by former President 
Hoover. The press of the Nation has 
taken great interest in this speech. 
While a few persons and papers who 
may not have understood just what Mr. 
Hoover's position is have been critical, 
I am glad to say most of the influential 
newspapers of the country endorse Mr, 
Hoover's views fully. 

In support of my statement I am plac- 
ing an extension of remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp showing the ap- 
proval given by these newspapers, 


LT, COL. JULIA HAMBLET AND COL. 
KATHERINE A, TOWLE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
an article appearing in a magazine. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we of the Fifth District of Mas- 
sachusetts are extremely proud of the 
fact that the next director of the wom- 
an marines will be Lt. Col. Julia Ham- 
blet, of Winchester, Mass. During a pe- 
riod of 10 years she rose from the bottom 
to the top and, as I stated, is now to be 
the new director. Sheis very able. Also 
I wish to say a word about her predeces- 
sor, Col. Katherine A. Towle, and con- 
gratulate her upon her fine leadership 
of the women marines. 

Miss Hamblet is the second woman of- 
ficer from my district to be head of a 
woman’s service. Col. Mary Halloran, 
of Lowell, Mass., was for years the dy- 
namic and efficient head of the WAC. 
These women in untried fields have done 
a great patriotic job and they deserve 
our highest commendation. Colonel 
Hamblet is a beautiful girl and she is just 
as fine as she is beautiful. 

The article is as follows: 


Tue New Boss OF THE WOMAN MARINES 
(By William J. Moyer) 

This is a success story. It began 10 years 
ago—almost to the day—and perhaps the 
best way to tell it is to start at the begin- 
ning. 

The Nation then was at war, and the tide 
had not yet turned in our favor. We still 
were building our strength. In addition to 
making full use of our manpower, we were 
recruiting thousands of women for the 
Armed Forces. 

On May 4, 1943, the first officer candidates 
class of woman marines was commissioned. 
One of those to get the shining silver bar 
of a first lieutenant was tall and smiling, yet 
serious-minded Julia Hamblet. Only 3 
months before she was a Government girl, 
employed by the United States Information 
Service. 

Now Lieutenant Colonel Hamblet, she takes 
over next Friday as director of the woman 
marines. She will be “top dog.” Her office 
will be in Marine headquarters, Navy Annex 
Building. 

Only 11 days away from her 37th birthday, 
she is the youngest director the woman ma- 
rines ever have had and the youngest of the 
directors of the four women’s services— 
Wacs, Waves, Marines, and Air Force. 

Her new job will mean a promotion to 
colonel. 

She will succeed the retiring director, Col. 
Katherine A. Towle, who, by strange co- 
incidence, first came into contact with 
Colonel Hamblet at the graduation of that 
first class. Colonel Towle, then a captain, 
was there to select an adjutant for her staff. 

When Julia Hamblet stepped forward, Cap- 
tain Towle was impressed by her demeanor, 
poise, looks, and personality. It needn't be 
added that she was chosen. 

New assignments came rapidly—Camp Le- 
jeune; Pendleton, Oreg.; Quantico; and 
Cherry Point. She went into the Reserve in 
July 1946, 2 months later was back on active 
duty at headquarters here. 

Promotions were almost as rapid—captain, 
major, and then lieutenant colonel. 

In 1950 she was selected for advanced study 
at Ohio State University, the only woman 
marine ever given such an assignment. She 
obtained her master’s degree in personnel 
administration. Her thesis subject, natur- 
ally enough, was Utilization of Women in the 
Marine Corps. 

A year later she was on the staff of Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., then commander of 
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the Marine Fleet Force in Honolulu, He now 
is commanding officer of the entire corps. 
Since April 1952, Colonel Hamblet has been 
director of training for women officer candi- 
dates at Quantico. 

The normal tour of duty for director is 
4 years, after which she will revert to a 
lieutenant colonel. 

“That is the way it should be,” she says. 
“New people with new ideas are needed in 
top jobs.” 

Born in Winchester, Mass., she was raised 
with two brothers in, as she puts it, “a nor- 
mal, happy American home like most other 
girls.” As a result, she is a normal, happy 
woman who, after a day at the office, likes 
to cook and sew, ride, play golf or tennis, 
and dance. She graduated from Vassar in 
1937, just before going to work for the Gov- 
ernment here. 

Men, she says, are “here to stay,” hinting 
that marriage, if anything, could terminate 
her military career. 

“Marriage is woman’s No. 1 career,” she 
added, but there was a finality to her words 
that made it obvious it was futile to pursue 
that line of questioning. 

She joined in the good humor of the chit- 
chat, but was gracious, yet still firm, in 
halting the conversation there. Perhaps she 
showed a trace of her capabilities as an offi- 
cer that prompted Colonel Towle to ob- 
serve later: 

“She’s no stuffed shirt, but she commands 
respect for her quality of leadership and her 
ability to control the situation. For those 
reasons she is an outstanding officer.” 

But there is another chapter to the Colo- 
nel Hamblet story that goes back to the 
main theme of this piece—a success story. 

A career in the marines, officers point out, 
offers women opportunities for responsible 
jobs, promotion, travel, to learn a profession, 
security, good pay, early retirement, and 
other benefits. 

Colonel Hamblet is their exhibit A. 

“Cite us another example of a person going 
from the bottom to the top in 10 years,” 
they challenge. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
tomorrow for 15 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the log- 
jam blocking the passage of H. R. 1 is 
about to break. Tremendous pressure 
has been building up behind this logjam 
as a result of the flood of messages that 
has been pouring into our congressional 
offices. This pressure now threatens to 
burst the jam, thereby clearing the way 
for passage of H. R. 1. 

The following excerpts from a letter 
sent to me by Mr. Ray Wantz, of Rock- 
ford, Il., a Republican leader and a 
heavy contributor to Republican cam- 
paign funds for the past 20 years, is a 
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fair sample of the messages we have 
been receiving: 


It is recognized most generally that the 
Republican Party inherited an almost im- 
possible task to balance the budget, and no 
industrial corporation would ever think of 
paying a dividend when operating in a deficit 
for more than 20 years. The people have 
been promised this tax reduction, and they 
are expecting it, and I fear that unless the 
83d Congress does effect some tax reduction, 
the Republican Party will lose control of 
Congress. If so, the next Congress will put 
through a tax bill forcing a reduction re- 
gardless of what deficit it will create. Iam 
thinking, and that view is shared by a num- 
ber of my acquaintances, all Republican, 
that the risk of a new Democratic Congress 
elected in 1954, is a much greater hazard 
than a slight increase in the public debt. 

Small business has been looking forward 
to the expiration of the excess profits tax. 
Many of them are carrying large obligations 
and are looking for relief, and if it is not 
forthcoming, the effect will be disastrous to 
many concerns. 

In summing up, I firmly believe the Re- 
publican Party must, if it is to continue in 
power, effect some tax relief that will reach 
all taxpayers, and allow the excess profits 
tax portion of the law to expire. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this time in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 4795, which is a pro- 
posed amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act and is designed to prevent many un- 
necessary strikes. 

As the present law is now drafted, 
whenever a group of employees feel that 
they are in a position to demand recog- 
nition as a bargaining agent for all of 
the employees of a given factory or plant, 
they may either appeal to the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election or 
else they may merely demand that the 
employer recognize them as a bargain- 
ing agent. Should the employer have 
any doubt that the particular group in 
question is truly representative of his 
employees, and for that reason reject 
their demand for recognition, the union 
is thereafter free to strike in order to 
obtain such recognition without any ref- 
erence to the National Labor Relations 
Board whatsoever. 

It is almost axiomatic in other phases 
of administrative law that the parties 
must exhaust their administrative rem- 
edy before taking other measures de- 
signed to achieve their objectives. In 
the National Labor Relations Act, how- 
ever, we have the unique situation 
whereby a union may either use the 
Board's processes to settle the contro- 
versy or may engage in an utterly need- 
less strike—depending on the whims and 
desires of the union organizer. 

This should not be. 

My bill, if enacted, would make it an 
unfair labor practice for anyone to carry 
on a strike for the purpose of securing 
recognition unless the union has been 
certified by the National Labor Relations 
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Board. I submit that the adoption of 
this amendment would prevent many 
strikes which are now called for this pur- 
pose, and would require labor unions 
to resort to peaceful administrative pro- 
cedures in place of such strikes. 

As the law now stands, it is possible 
for a union which represents the minor- 
ity of the employees to cause such work 
stoppages even though the employer has 
voluntarily recognized a majority union 
as the bargaining agent. In fact, it is 
possible for a minority union to force 
an employer to recognize it as a bargain- 
ing agent. 

A major objective of the Wagner Act 
was to substitute peaceful procedures 
for strikes. To accomplish this, Con- 
gress provided a peaceful means by 
which unions could be selected and cer- 
tified as the proper bargaining agent. 
This objective was even more clearly 
enunciated in the 1947 amendments to 
the Wagner Act now commonly known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Since this is now a cardinal princi- 
ple of Federal labor-management law 
and unions which are entitled to repre- 
sent employees may achieve their ends 
fully backed by the Federal Government, 
there is no doubt in my mind that it 
is wrong in every sense of the word 
to permit strikes for an objective that 
can be reached peacefully under the 
Board’s procedures, This is even more 
wrong when it is realized that one type 
of strike my bill will prevent is an 
attempt to force the employer to com- 
mit an illegal act by recognizing a mi- 
nority union. 

In the past it was maintained that 
strikes for recognition were necessary 
because. the Board was unnecessarily 
slow in its handling of representation 
cases. The validity of this argument, 
assuming that it ever had validity, has 
now disappeared. The General Counsel 
of the Board, George J. Bott, in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on February 25, stated 
that there have been some 50,000 elec- 
tion cases before the Board since the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
further stated that the Board’s pro- 
cedures had so improved that as of that 
date there were only 336 representation 
cases pending in the regional offices 
awaiting hearings or elections as com- 
pared with 1,203 2 years ago. Mr. 
Bott stated that so far as representation 
cases are concerned delay is no longer 
areal problem. In the first place, in the 
last 5 years we have obtained consent 
election agreements in approximately 
75 percent of those cases in which elec- 
tions are held. Any delay involved here 
is negligible. 

Only 20 percent of all election cases filed 
require Board decisions. In this category 
we have made dramatic strides forward. 
During the last year under the Wagner Act 
it took an average of 151 days to process a 
case from petition to decision. This time 
has now been reduced to 69 days. As re- 
cently as 1951 it took an average of 41 days 
from the filing of the petition to the notice 
of hearing. As a result of new procedures 
which I put into effect in early 1952, how- 
ever, this elapsed time has now been drasti- 
cally cut to 4 days. Consequently, we were 
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able to conduct almost 7,000 elections last 
year, involving some 800,000 voters. 


It should be quite clear that the 
Board’s processes in handling represen- 
tation cases have been considerably 
speeded up, but even if this were not the 
case, delays in certifying unions are 
preferable -to strikes. Recognition 
strikes are seldom short and since the 
Board has speeded up its handling of 
these cases, most strikes of this nature 
last for much longer than it takes the 
Board to process a case. In passing, it 
should be noted that Mr. Bott told the 
committee that the independent status 
of the General Counsel established by 
the Taft-Hartley Act was a major factor 
that made it possible “to move faster 
with our cases and handle them more 
efficiently.” 

While the Board has done much to 
expedite representation cases, it, of 
course, can do more. Congress, by 
adopting proper amendments, can fur- 
ther speed these processes. This is the 
purpose of my amendment. Under this 
amendment it is clear that a union rep- 
resenting the majority is the sole legal 
bargaining agent and entitled to recog- 
nition. Labor-management experience 
has been that such a union almost with- 
out fail has followed the procedures es- 
tablished in both the Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley Acts. Generally, it is only a 
minority union or one doubtful of its 
majority that rides roughshod over Fed- 
eral labor-management law and calls a 
recognition strike rather than following 
the procedures established in such law. 

My amendment may not be the com- 
plete answer to this problem, but it will 
further the basic purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Act without imposing any re- 
strictions on unions that are entitled to 
recognition and will curb irresponsible 
and reckless strikes that violate both the 
rights of employers, employees, and the 
public generally, 


THE LATE HERRON C. PEARSON 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sorrow that I announce 
to the House the death last Friday after- 
noon April 24, 1953, of our former col- 
league and my immediate predecessor in 
this body, Hon. Herron C. Pearson, of 
Jackson, Tenn., who served continuously 
in the House for 8 years from January 3, 
1935, to January 3, 1943, when he volun- 
tarily retired and was not a candidate 
for reelection. He seryed in this body 
from the 74th through the 77th Congress 
with great honor, credit, and distinction. 
He was a man of outstanding ability, 
of pleasing personality and of the high- 
est character and was a cultured re- 
fined, scholarly gentleman in every sense 
of the word. He was a fine, patriotic 
American and was an able, conscientious 
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Representative with strong convictions 
and great courage. He was an accom- 
plished and brilliant orator and was a 
man of unquestioned integrity and 
intellectual honesty. 

Mr. Pearson was 62 years of age and 
had been a leading member of the bar of 
Jackson, Tenn., since 1912. Before his 
election to Congress he had served as 
city judge and city attorney in his home 
city. He was a presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket of Wilson and 
Marshall in 1912: He was ever sincere 
in his devotion to duty and professed 
a keen, judicial, analytical mind. We 
were reared together in this same neigh- 
borhood and our friendship extended 
over the years. I feel a distinct personal 
loss and am sure that the entire mem- 
bership of this body join with me in ex- 
pressing our deepest sympathy and 
sincere condolence to the bereaved mem- 
bers of his family. Peace to his ashes 
and honor to his memory. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I wish to associate my- 
self with my colleague from Tennessee 
in expressing very sincere sorrow for the 
death of our former colleague, Herron 
Pearson. It was my pleasure to serve 
one term with him before his retire- 
ment in 1943. I succeeded him as the 
Tennessee member on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Pearson was a gentleman in every 
respect, a student, and a very able law- 
yer. Iam sure that the people of Jack- 
son and Madison County and all of Ten- 
nessee will greatly miss him as a citizen 
and as an extremely able member of the 
bar. I wish also to extend my sympathy 
to his widow and to his family. 

Mr. MURRAY, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
brief but very sincere tribute to the life 
and character and public service of my 
friend of many years standing, Hon. 
Herron Pearson, who passed away in his 
home city of Jackson, Tenn., last Friday. 
It was my privilege to serve here with 
him during the 8 years of his service as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and to cherish a very warm friend- 
ship for him throughout many years. It 
can be truly said that he was a man of 
the very highest character and standing, 
and worthy and deserving in every 
respect. He was a man of splendid 
ability and was devoted to the public 
service. He was one of the outstanding 
lawyers of Tennessee and rendered most 
distinguished service as a Member of this 
body. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing to his wife and relatives my 
deepest sympathy in a time of their 
greatest bereavement. 
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BEWARE THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House prepares to take up proposals to 
limit the amount of oil imports that may 
be brought into United States markets, 
there is a move afoot on the part of world 
oil concessionaires to lull the Congress 
into accepting the idea that restrictions 
should be handled on a voluntary basis 
and not by legislation. A number of 
Members of Congress who represent coal 
areas have for some weeks been inten- 
sifying our demands for protection from 
the residual oil flowing to our shores 
from refineries in foreign lands. As this 
crusade has gathered momentum, many 
oil men have come to concede that im- 
ports are supplanting—not supplement- 
ing—domestic supply. These admissions 
have been made reluctantly, and only 
because the mounting thousands of un- 
employed coal miners and railroaders 
provide undeniable evidence tat the 
present oil import policy is highly detri- 
mental to the economy of the United 
States. No longer can anyone deny the 
disastrous effects of too much foreign oil, 
so the international oil outfits have once 
again come up with a slogan to restrict 
imports on a voluntary basis. 

To make such a scheme appear more 
realistic, the importers have in the past 
several weeks begun to reduce ship- 
ments—not enough to provide noticeable 
relief for the domestic industries that 
have been severely damaged, but just 
enough to feign good intentions. An- 
other gesture in this phony peace offen- 
sive is the slight raise in the price of 
residual oil at East Coast harbors. 
Whereas this waste product was being 
dumped at $1.90 per barrel only a short 
time ago, in the past week or so it has 
been edged up to $2.10. Now, when oil 
importers testify before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the bill to put 
a check on the floods of residual invad- 
ing this country, they will attempt to 
show that residual prices are actually 
competitive with coal on some markets, 
and that the recent price boost has 
merely followed general trends on all 
petroleum products, 

Beware this strategy. Look back over 
the past 7 years into the record of im- 
ported residual oil prices and you will 
find that this surplus product produced 
in foreign refineries has been dumped 
at whatever price necessary to under- 
sell coal. You will also find that there 
has never been any relationship in price 
trends between this sludge and the bet- 
ter grade petroleum products. When it 
comes to fixing residual oil prices, the 
selfish international importing corpora- 
tions are nothing more than a group of 
quick-change artists. They have set out 
to get coal’s markets, by any means 
necessary, and they will continue to suc- 
ceed unless we take preventive action. 
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Restrictions on a voluntary basis? It 
is quite possible that the big importing 
companies are set up to arrange quota 
systems for each other, but somewhere 
in this suggestion there is a hint of 
collusion. As a matter of fact, the past 
history of many of the operations of the 
international oil corporations should 
convince us once and for all that the 
welfare of the people is not going to be 
served by voluntary action. It will be 
served only if this Congress puts into 
law a definite provision restricting these 
world corporations from taking further 
advantage of the people of the United 
States. 


WHY SO LITTLE PUBLIC ATTENTION 
AND CONCERN GIVEN TO AGGRES- 
SION AGAINST LAOS? 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when North 
Korean Communists invaded South Ko- 
rea almost 3 years ago there properly 
developed a world uproar and appro- 
priate action. Two weeks ago an even 
more naked and unprovoked aggression 
took place by Viet-Minh Communists 
against the independent Kingdom of 
Laos, but this has caused hardly a ripple 
in our own country or anywhere else in 
the world. Nobody has proposed any. 
action or even protest by the United Na- 
tions against this outright breach of the 
peace, not just a threat to peace. One 
can only ask, Why? 

Why do we go to war about one ag- 
gression and do nothing at all about an- 
other aggression, especially an invasion 
in an area, southeast Asia, which stra- 
tegically is just an important as Korea, 
if not more important to our security 
and the free-world’s survival? 

Because it has had no major publicity. 
I include with my remarks the following 
statement issued by the French Govern- 
ment on April 15, and ask what and when 
the next move is to be. Is the free world 
and its collective’ machinery to prevent 
aggression and maintain peace always 
to be “too little and too late,” with the 
United States eventually having to pick 
up the check with American boys and 
American money? 

Text OF THE PROTEST MADE BY THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT CONCERNING THE VIET-MINH 
AGGRESSION AGAINST Laos, APRIL 15, 1953 
The French Government, informed of the 

situation arising from the violation of the 

Laotian frontiers by units of the rebel Viet- 

Minh, wishes to add its solemn protest to the 

protest which has just been issued by the 

Royal Laotian Government. It wishes to 

recall the guarantee which, through the 

agreements of 1949 marking the free entry of 

Laos into the French Union, France gave to 

the Laotian people that it would help them 

to defend their independence and to protect 
the frontiers of Laos. 

By this flagrant violation of the Laotian 
frontier, the Government of the Republic 
feels that the Viet-Minh has clearly revealed 
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its objectives, which, as France has never 
ceased to state, are not inspired by nationalist 
Vietnamese aspirations but are part of a plan 
of aggression and world domination. 

Faced with this new situation, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic expects that all the 
free peoples will express their solidarity with 
the peaceful Laotian nation in the ordeal it 
is courageously going through today. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
called to my attention last week a little 
booklet issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to new citizens. 
It is entitled “A Welcome to United 
States Citizenship.” As each new citi- 
zen is naturalized, he receives one of 
these very handsome books, with a mes- 
sage from the White House on one page, 
signed “Harry Truman,” and a message 
from the Attorney General signed “J. 
Howard McGrath.” Apparently the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service has 
not caught up with the fact that we 
had an election last November. 

Believe it or not, there appears to be 
some question in the department of 
naturalization as to the identity of our 
President. As of this morning newly 
admitted citizens of our country were 
being handed pamphlets welcoming 
them to their responsibilities with a full- 
page letter of congratulations signed by 
Harry S. Truman and echoed on another 
page by Attorney General J, Howard 
McGrath. 

This is probably just one more case of 
a Government agency buying enough 
supplies for a dozen ‘years instead of 
handling their legitimate needs. 

At any rate some of our new citizens 
are wondering how a great Nation whose 
examiners ask them the name of the 
President as a matter of routine ques- 
tioning can issue a pamphlet of this kind 
months after the election. 

Can it be that the New Dealers in the 
Naturalization Office just refuse to recog- 
nize the results of the election? 

I called the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Naturalization Service and he as- 
sured me that telegrams would go for- 
ward today to stop issuing these books, 
and that a new book would be printed. 
My only hope is that they will not print 
them in quantities that are now on hand. 
There are literally thousands of these 
books in every naturalization office in 
every one of the districts throughout. 
the country, 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. à 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to a bill we will discuss today, 
on daylight-saving time. I can appreci- 
ate that eastern daylight time is impor- 
tant to the schedules of the various 
transportation companies, and the radio 
and TV stations, I can also appreciate 
the recreational value of daylight-saving 
time. However, we are not here to legis- 
late for the convenience of the trans- 
portation or communications services, or 
for those who want to partake in recrea- 
tional activities. We are here to be of 
service, service to our Nation as a whole, 
and to our constituents in particular. 
This we cannot do if our Federal Gov- 
ernment boards, bureaus, commissions, 
and departments operate and close on 
eastern daylight time, while the people 
and businesses in the majority of our 
congressional districts operate on stand- 
ard time. I, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest tifat we vote down any bill to grant 
eastern daylight-saving time to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA], 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME—DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4363) to 
authorize the President to establish day- 
light-saving time each year in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South 
Carolina {Mr. MCMILLAN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4363, with 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

- By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill H. R. 4363, as amend- 
ed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, provides for the continuation 
of daylight-saving time in the District 
of Columbia for 1 year. It provides that 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia may advance the 
standard time for 1 hour for the period 
commencing not earlier than the last 
Sunday in April and ending not later 
than the last Sunday in September of 
this year. 

The Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 
which had a ‘similar bill under consider- 
ation some 6 weeks ago, reported that 
bill without recommendations to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, by a vote of 9 to 7, voted down the 
bill to continue daylight-saving time for 
1 year. Last Friday the bill was reported 
by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that this is 
is a highly disputed and contested piece 
of legislation. However, it has been ex- 
tended since 1946 for 1 year at a time. 
The reason for that has been the strong 
feeling in the committee against a day- 
light-saving bill, and also a strong feel- 
ing that if the District of Columbia pro- 
vides for daylight-saving time on a per- 
manent basis, there will then be an effort 
to make it a national issue. I realize 
there is a great deal of interest on the 
part of television and radio people, and 
on the part of some of the newspapers 
who own television and radio stations in 
this matter, but I feel the great majority 
of the people are not informed on this 
question of daylight-saving time or at 
least express no interest in it, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, I notice the gen- 
tieman said in his remarks that this en- 
ables the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to make daylight- 
saving time effective the last Sunday in 
April. ; 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Inasmuch as the 
last Sunday in April has already passed, 
is this to be construed-as a retroactive 
act? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman could construe it that way if he so 
desires. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Sort of retroac- 
tive; making up for our past sins, 

I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think it might be 
well to explain that the title was changed 
also in the committee, giving the Com- 
missioners authority instead of the Pres- 
ident, 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. That is 
correct. 

Will the gentleman use some time? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. JonEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill, as most people realize, 
merely adds to the confusion that we 
have had. Despite the fact that the 
radio and television stations all the time 
yesterday kept referring to the fact that 
Congress’ failure to act had brought 
about the confusion, I would say that 
the confusion had already been brought 
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about and that Congress was trying to 
do something to eliminate the confusion. 

The only way we can eliminate the 
confusion that has been brought about 
each year by people who are trying to 
impose what is called daylight-saving 
time on the Nation, and that is their 
ultimate goal, is for the Congress to 
refuse to pass any legislation giving the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia authority to do anything with our 
time. If Congress will do that 1 year, 
I am satisfied that this thing will finally 
die. 

This bill is a little confusing, as I 
read it, because the title reads, “To au- 
thorize the President.” ‘Then the bill 
in the body of it says we are going to 
amend that title later and it says also 
that the new title will be, “A bill to au- 
thorize the Board of Commissioners of 
the District. of Columbia to establish 
daylight-saving time in the District.” 
But if you will read the bill, you will 
see there is no reference to daylight- 
saving time in the District of Columbia 
in the body of this bill. There is no 
reference to it at all. 

Most of us will recall that daylight- 
saving time was first inspired as a psy- 
chological wartime measure, designed to 
call the attention of the people to the 
fact that we were in a state of emer- 
gency and, of course, we should expect 
some confusion. This daylight-saving 
time might be compared to such a meas- 
ure as the wartime order requiring the 
saving of toothpaste and shaving-cream 
tubes, requiring you to turn in an old 
one to get a new tube. You remember 
that during the war they told you you 
had to come up with an old tube before 
you could buy a new tube of toothpaste. 
I have yet to find where any use was 
ever made of them, or the druggists ever 
instructed to make any use of those con- 
tainers. I think that may have been 
thought up by some lame-brain cousin 
of the nincompoop who was instrumental 
in getting through the order prohibiting 
the sale of an extra pair of pants with a 
suit of clothes during the war. They 
were making it illegal for a man to buy 
two pairs of pants when he bought a 
suit of clothes, and instead of saving 
money they were actually causing great- 
er use and keeping some people from 
wearing out a coat because they could 
not get a pair of pants to measure. 

That same group of people who are 
always trying to do something that is 
sensational and to get some notoriety for 
themselves without any attendant good 
to the general public, they were the same 
people who brought about the situation 
thtat made it illegal to furnish a pair 
of pants with cuffs. You remember dur- 
ing the war when you could not get 
pants finished with cuffs. They thought 
they were going to save a lot of wool by 
not using that cloth. They saved the 
cloth but nothing was ever done with it. 
That is the way with daylight-saving 
time. They say it is a saving of some- 
thing. Of course it is not any saving of 
anything but it is really adding to the 
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got through the order prohibiting the 
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car manufacturers to sell you a spare 
tire; and, of course, we know how silly 
that was. We could go out and buy an 
extra tire later to put into the car, but 
it was not included with the car. 

Here is the thing I want to call to your 
attention: During that time the manu- 
facturers and tailors and others took ad- 
vantage of the situation and today you 
cannot go to the store and buy a suit 
of clothes with a vest; they do not in- 
clude a vest any more because it was 
eliminated during the war. What we 
are trying to do here is that some people 
are trying to pass a law giving the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
authority to advance the clocks, so to 
speak, and a lot of people say that is all 
they are trying to do. I disagree very 
much with that. I see in this a very 
dangerous move. It has been going on 
for years. There are some people who 
would like to make this a national law; 
they are trying to force the entire 
United States onto this crazy time which 
does bring about confusion; and again I 
want to say it is not Congress’ action 
which has brought about the confusion 
but the fact that some city councils yield 
to the pressure of these people who feel 
that something is to be gained by chang- 
ing God’s time, advance the clock. And 
they would like to impose it on the rest 
of the country. 

I want to call your attention to one 
thing in this bill that you may not have 
recognized before, and that is the fact 
that this bill states that it gives the Com- 
missioners authority to advance “the 
standard time applicable to the District” 
1 hour. Now, what time is applicable to 
the District? That is eastern standard 
time. This bill does not say that we are 
going to give the Commissioners author- 
ity to advance the time here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but it says we are giv- 
ing them authority to advance the 
standard time applicable to the District 
of Columbia; in other words, we are giv- 
ing to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia the authority to advance 
eastern standard time 1 hour ahead, and 
then everywhere in that time zone would 
be put on eastern daylight time as the 
standard time for that whole area that 
is under eastern standard time. That is 
what the bill says; if you will read it you 
will find that thatis true. They are not 
trying to confine this merely to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but they are seeking 
to change the time “applicable to the 
District of Columbia”; that is what they 
are doing; and that would include all the 
States along the eastern seaboard and 
clear west to about one-fourth of the 
United States. 

Another thing is, who wants this bill? 
Frankly, I have always been opposed to 
daylight saving because of the hardship 
it imposes not only upon the farmers but 
also upon the school children. Some 
people are now talking a lot, especially 
the radio and television people. They 


seem to be very much excited about put- 


ting this into effect, yet they have shown 
by their programs that they do not care 
much about the morals of our children, 
and in supporting this daylight time they 
show that they do not care anything 
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about the health of the children, because 
those children are not going to go to bed 
in compliance with this new time. 

They are going to follow nature’s laws. 
It is going to be very difficult for any 
parent to try to get their children to bed 
at a normal time, and at a time which 
will be healthy for them; yet under day- 
light saving these children are going to 
be forced to lose an hour’s sleep in the 
morning as they are forced to rise an 
hour earlier to go to school. That is, 
according to the time that is sought to 
be imposed by this bill. 

Iam asking you Members who are rep- 
resenting districts which are opposed to 
daylight saving time to oppose this, and 
I say you must be opposed to daylight 
time because your communities have not 
had it except when it was imposed on a 
national basis. This includes some 26 
States where there is no daylight saving 
time, it includes another 11 States where 
there is daylight-saving time in perhaps 
only one large city, as in the State of 
Missouri. The only daylight-saving 
time is in the city of St. Louis and the 
adjoining metropolitan area, which is on 
the eastern border of the State. That is 
the only place we have it in Missouri. 
So, actually, there are around 37 States 
which do not have and which apparently 
do not want daylight-saving time. 
` If you vote for this bill you would give 
authority to the Commissioners—you are 
participating and cooperating with a 
group of selfish individuals who are look- 
ing after their own interests only, you 
are trying to help a group of people who 
are not going to put in a full day’s work 
for the Government, who are trying to 
get out of their offices an hour earlier 
to participate in something or other that 
will take away from their efficiency as a 
worker and will not permit them to give 
an honest day’s work to the Government 
of the United States. Most of these peo- 
ple who want this are in the District 
of Columbia, Government employees who 
are not interested in giving a good day’s 
work, and they are trying to take away 
something from persons who are inter- 
ested in the people and who are in- 
terested in giving a good day’s work to 
the Government. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as I am concerned, it is now 33 minutes 
after 1, because I turned my clocks and 
my watch ahead an hour Saturday night. 
On Sunday morning my two dogs and 
cat somehow or other knew daylight- 
saving time was in effect, they were wait- 
ing to be fed as per usual. We had a 
longer day and a better day. 

Regarding the people of Cleveland, 
they voted several years ago on daylight- 
saving time and the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of daylight-saving time. 
So there is a record vote on this matter 
and Iam sure if a record vote were taken 
here the people of the District of Colum-- 
bia would vote as did the people of 
northern Ohio. We are for this bill. I 
am winding up now and pray the vote 
will be almost unanimous for daylight-. 
sering time. Let us cut out the horse- 
play. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am as 
fully aware as anyone of the arguments 
pro and con regarding daylight-saving 
time. As a matter of fact, I sometimes 
think it is like the matter of persim- 
mons: You either like them or you do 
not. 

In this connection we have often 
heard, in matters of this sort, that the 
House is acting as a city council for the 
people of the District of Columbia. I 
know something about the temper of 
this community and the disposition of 
its people and through every method 
I know of to test the opinion of a group 
of people it has been shown that the 
people of this community are over- 
whelmingly in favor of daylight-saving 
time. 

I venture to say—this is sort of a 
guess that is easy to make because it 
cannot be proved—if the Members of 
this House were elected by the people 
of the District as members of the city 
council, there is not a Member who 
would vote against this bill. I think 
that that is the way we should look 
at this bill. There is no danger, I do 
not believe, as the gentleman who spoke 
before me indicated, that we are trying 
to force a thing on the rest of the coun- 
try. I have not seen any ulterior group 
bringing pressure to bear to pass this 
bill. It does work a lot of inconvenience 
because the major cities on the eastern 
seaboard have gone on daylight-saving 
time, and as to the major cities through- 
out the country, whenever it seems to 
have been put to a test, the people in 
those cities favored daylight-saving 
time. So, I think for that reason, tak- 
ing into consideration our position when 
we are acting on a matter as local as 
this, this House should vote in favor of 
daylight-saving time for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. 
Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. How 
will the bill affect transportation? What 
about the railroads? Have they gone 
on daylight-saving time? 

Mr. HYDE. The railroads in the past, 
as I recall, have kept their schedules on 
standard time. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA. I think the transcon- 
tinental trains have operated on stand- 
ard time but the local commuter trains 
are changing to daylight-saving time, 
. Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman can 
give me some information about where 
we will find any real local commuter 
trains, I will be obliged to him. 

Mr. MUMMA. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad still has a lot of them. 

Mr, HYDE. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 


Mr, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President, by 
annual proclamation, may establish day- 
light-saving time in the District of Colum- 
bia, for a period commencing not earlier 
than the last Sunday of April and ending 
not later than the last Sunday of September 
of the year in which the proclamation is 
issued, Any such time so established by the 
President for any year under authority of 
this act shall, during the period of the year 
for which it is applicable, be the standard 
time for the District of Columbia, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia is authorized to 
advance the standard time applicable to the 
District 1 hour for the period commencing 
not earlier than the last Sunday of April 
1953 and ending not later than the last Sun- 
day of September 1953. Any such time 
established by the Commissioners under the 
authority of this act shall, during the period 
of the year for which it is applicable, be the 
standard time for the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 2, line 8, amend the commit- 
tee amendment by striking out the period at 
the end of line 8 and inserting a comma and 
adding the following: “except it shall not 
apply to and shall have no effect upon the 
operation of any offices or agencies of the 
Federal Government which shall continue to 
operate on standard time.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the people in the District say they 
want daylight saving time, and they do 
not want to affect anybody else, so we 
are going to give them the privilege of 
having that kind of time without bring- 
ing about any hardship or bringing about 
any confusion to the rest of the country 
as far as we are concerned with the op- 
eration of our offices. 

All this amendment does is keep the 
Government offices on standard time so 
that our constituents back in our dis- 
tricts will know that we are operating 
on the same kind of time we have always 
been on. They will not have to keep a 
calendar there to see when we go on one 
time or when we go on another time, but 
they will know that we are staying on 
standard time as far as these offices are 
concerned. 

Why is it necessary to do this? In my 
particular case, and in the case of those 
who live in the central time zone, we 
already have a difference of an hour. 
When this daylight-saving time goes into 
effect, as it did last year, if one of my 
constituents calls me at 3 o’clock Mis- 
souri time and wants some information 
from some Government office, it is 5 
o’clock here, and of course, the boys have 
already gone out to start their golf game 
and we cannot get any information. If 
that happens on Friday, we wait until 
Monday. 

I just say that if these people are sin- 
cere, if they are not wanting to do any- 
thing to the rest of the country, they will 
vote for this amendment. This will still 
give the people in the District their day- 
light saving time. They can go to the 
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picture show, they can play golf, they 
can do anything they want to on daylight 
Saving time, except it will not mean 
that we who represent the people in 37 
States of the United States will be af- 
fected by this bill. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentlemen who 
oppose daylight-saving time oppose it on 
the ground of the confusion it will cause, 
certainly nothing would add more to the 
confusion about which they are afraid 
than the amendment just proposed. The 
effect of it would be to have anywhere 
from half to two-thirds of the working 
people of the District of Columbia work- 
ing on standard time, and the other half 
or less working on daylight-saving time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman know they would have the 
privilege of staying on standard time? 
The gentleman is like some of these 
other people; he says we are causing the 
confusion. I say the people who are 
going on daylight-saving time here are 
causing the confusion, not the people 
who are staying on standard time. 

Mr. HYDE. I suppose in all these ar- 
guments everybody figures it is the other 
fellow who is causing the confusion, but 
if daylight-saving time is causing the 
confusion, which the gentleman argues, 
certainly this amendment would only 
add to the confusion, when you would 
have half the people within this juris- 
diction on one time and the other half 
on a different time. So, from the stand- 
point of attempting to alleviate some of 
this confusion, I would strongly urge 
that the Committee vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not those of us from 
the Midwest already have that confu- 
sion? We are 2 hours ahead of our con- 
stituents here. 

Mr. HYDE. You do not have the con- 
fusion any more than you have when 
your own cities in the Midwest vote for 
daylight-saving time, as was just said 
about Cleveland. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
consider Cleveland as being in the 
breadbasket of the Nation? 

Mr. HYDE. Cleveland is in one of the 
most important sections of the Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be the an- 
swer of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. HYDE. I imagine the gentleman 
from Ohio feels the same way about this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. If this is a good thmg, 
since we know that everybody likes Sun- 
day better than they do Monday, why 
do we not push the calendar ahead and 
have another Sunday? 

Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman feels 
that way about it, the gentleman might 
introduce a bill so providing. 
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Mr. GROSS. So that way we could 
have the week running Sunday, Sunday, 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and so 
forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, Jones] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 17, noes 41. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON: On 
page 2, line 4, after the word April strike out 
“1953” and insert “of each year”; and on 
page 2, line 5 after the word “September” 
strike out “1953” and insert “of each year.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered this amendment so that 
those of us who are getting sick and 
tired of wasting a lot of time on this 
matter every year will have a chance 
to dispose of it, and to dispose of it in a 
manner that is apparently agreeable to 
the great majority of the House. We 
have not had an opportunity to pass on 
this, however, in the past. I agree with 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hype], who certainly is close to this situ- 
ation, that the great majority of the 
people of the District of Columbia want 


As everybody knows, nearly all the 
areas in this part of the country have 
daylight-saving time. In my opinion, 
the District of Columbia clearly wants 
it. We are acting in the role of a city 
council in this matter. It seems to me 
the people of the District are entitled to 
have us respect their wishes. 

Certainly there is great confusion. As 
everyone is aware, it exists in the radio 
and television schedules, with the rail- 
roads, the buses, and the airlines, with 
the bank clearances, and the stock mar- 
ket, and a hundred and one other ways. 

Just let me review for a moment what 
has been going on since wartime day- 
light-saving time ended. In February 
1947, a bill was reported out providing 
for a permanent system of daylight- 
saving time. It was amended to cover 
only that year. On the first vote, it 
was defeated. However, in April of that 
year, a bill covering that year, which 
Was passed by the other body, was taken 
up by the House and passed by a vote of 
218 to 145. That was in 1947. In 1948, 
a bill for a 1-year extension passed by a 
vote of 204 to 92. In 1949, a similar bill 
passed by a vote of 223 to 130. In 1950, 
another bill passed by a vote of 194 to 
87. In 1951, another bill passed by a 
vote of 278 to 116. In 1952, on a standing 
vote, a bill passed 127 to 59 on a division 
vote. Previous to that, an amendment, 
such as the amendment we have just 
defeated, was rejected on a roll-call vote 
by 48 to 240. ; 

It seems to be about time that we, as 
responsible Members of Congress, should 
recognize how silly this makes us appear 
in wasting time having the members 
of our Committee on the District of 
Columbia put their time on this matter 
year after year after year, and now cre- 
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ating unnecessary and indefensible con- 
fusion. This amendment gives us an op- 
portunity to get rid of this burdensome 
matter and to avoid all the arguments 
that are repeated year after year. 
Nothing new has been brought out to- 
day. Nothing new will be brought out 
in the future. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is a 
bill before the gentieman’s committee 
calling for daylight-saving time for the 
entire country. Does the gentleman 
support that? If not, why? 

Mr. HESELTON. I was not aware of 
the bill, but if the gentleman wants to 
discuss it with me and give me some 
reasons, either pro or con, 1 will be glad 
to take it up with him. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do you not 
think if Congress would refrain from 
voting daylight saving for 1 year, the 
rest of the country might follow suit, 
and then we would do away with the con- 
fusion in that respect? 

Mr. HESELTON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, you are waiting for the city coun- 
cils to tell the Congress what to do? 

Mr. HESELTON. No. We can take 
constructive action now by adopting the 
amendment and the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

I doubt if there could be a more con- 
vincing argument for home rule for the 
District than the confused situation 
existing in the district as to daylight- 
saving time. Surely few would care to 
argue that the District Commissioners 
would not have acted on this matter in 
due time, if they had had the authority 
to do so. I hope that all this may lead 
to an early opportunity to vote on home- 
rule legislation. I urge our colleagues 
on the District Committee to consider 
seriously the result of the vote today. 
Irrespective of their views on home rule, 
and I know they are sincerely held, I 
am certain that they want to be fair, 
not only to the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans living in the District and 
paying their share of the burden of 
heavy taxation, but also to their col- 
leagues here who want an opportunity to 
express their convictions on home rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has just been of- 
fered by one of the proponents of day- 
light-saving time coming from a district 
where they have daylight-saving time— 
and that is their privilege—an amend- 
ment which would put this upon a per- 
manent daylight-saving-time basis. I 
would like to say to you it has been 
uniformly true of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee in this House that 
even those who are for daylight-saving 
time have opposed putting this bill on 
@ permanent basis, for the reason they 
feel that the minute that is done there 
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will be a drive by those interests who 
want to get their programs all on at the 
same time to have daylight-saving time 
all over the country. 

There are over 150 million people in 
this country. This is their Nation’s 
Capital. I feel very strongly, as the 
gentleman from Missouri who offered 
the amendment, that this should be 
treated as the Nation’s Capital. If the 
people of the District of Columbia want 
daylight-saving time, that is no reason 
why the Government's business should 
be transacted on that basis. But I say 
to you if you want to add to the con- 
fusion—I am so sorry that we take up 
the gentleman’s time, but it certainly 
takes up a lot of time of the members 
of the committee, unpleasantly often- 
times, but it is a part of our job—I say 
to you there may have been 1 or 2 
exceptions, but in our Committee on the 
District of Columbia they have felt, as 
I have stated to you, even those in favor 
of daylight-saving time, that they are 
opposed to making it permanent. We 
have in this country 155 million people 
We are now asked to make this perma- 
nent legislation for all of them, for all 
of the country who must do business in 
the Nation’s Capital. To me it has 
always been as fantastic as that movie 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
The average person who wants daylight- 
saving time can transact his business or 
take his pleasure without daylight-sav- 
ing time. This Nation’s Capital has 
gotten along for some 170 years with- 
out daylight-saving time. The first time 
we had it was in World War I. It was 
promptly repealed. The second time 
was World War Il. The first wartime 
bill that was repealed without a dissent- 
ing vote in the House or Senate was the 
oe daylight-saving-time legisla- 

on. 

My eloquent friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON], 
wants to make it permanent because 
it fits in with his plans and fits in with 
his pleasure; does not inconvenience 
him so much. There are probably one 
hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty million other people who are not 
on daylight-saving time, and I think 
somebody ought to speak for them. 
That is why I hope this amendment 
will be defeated, so that we will get 
away from this argument for a perma- 
nent daylight-saving time for the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON], 
and in opposition to the position of my 
good friend and colleague from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'HARA]. He and I come from 
a State that does not want daylight- 
saving time for itself. My district is all 
within the city of Minneapolis, and it 
does not want daylight-saving time. I 
would not vote for daylight-saving time 
in Minnesota if that were the issue be- 
fore us; the people there do not want it. 
But I shall vote for it in the District of 
Columbia because the people here want 
it and the major communities around 
have is. 
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Mr. Chairman, this struggle recurs 
every year. Everybody knows when we 
start out that we are going to have day- 
light-saving time in the District of Co- 
lumbia, yet we go through this annual 
exercise knowing in advance what the 
outcome is going to be. So why not 
settle the issue today and spare our- 
selves and the people a repetition of the 
ordeal? 

I had prepared an exactly similar 
amendment to that offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but he beat me 
to it in gaining recognition to offer it. 
I think the House as a whole, sitting as 
the city council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, ought to have a chance to vote 
on this question. The only way we can 
have a chance to vote on it is in the form 
of such an amendment to the bill 
brought out by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted striking out 
the figures “1953” in each of lines 4 and 
5, and inserting in lieu thereof “of each 
year.” Certainly the Congress ought to 
have a chance to say whether or not we 
want to have this merry-go-round an- 
nually or whether we want the District 
Commissioners to be authorized now to 
establish daylight-saving time each year 
in conformance with the other cities in 
this part of the country. If a majority 
of the Congress does not want this au- 
thority granted on a permanent basis 
and votes the amendment down, then we 
will go over it again next year; if we do 
want it, then we have a chance to settle 
it now. As it is we come here each Jan- 
uary knowing we have 342 months in 
which to get this business transacted, 
and invariably we go to or even beyond 
the last minute before action is taken, 
It is small wonder that some commenta- 
tors and columnists frequently say some 
unfavorable things about this body. I 
think we will help ourselves at a time 
when legislative bodies are under attack 
or ridicule in many parts of the world, 
by settling this thing the way the ma- 
jority of the people want it settled, 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG, In explaining this 
amendment I take it the gentleman’s 
position is that he favors granting this 
power to the Commissioners, for it is not 
mandating daylight-saving time for 
Washington. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right; and, ob- 
viously, the District Commissioners 
would not establish it here if Baltimore, 
Pennsylvania, New York were not adopt- 
ing it, and if the railways, and the air- 
lines were not adjusting their schedules 
to daylight saving time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that if we adopt this amend- 
ment the newspaper columnists and re- 
porters would then be more favorable in 
their comments toward us? 

Mr. JUDD. No, we cannot control 
what they say about us but we can pre- 
vent its being justified. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Hr. HESELTON. In addition to the 
argument made by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] 
who is in charge of the bill, is it not 
also true that so far as any permanency 
is concerned any succeeding Congress 
would have just as much right to change 
the law as the existing Congress would 
have to pass it, and if there were any 
demonstrated need for change it could 
be done very easily? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Are we to 
understand that the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners would not impose it 
unless Baltimore, New York, and Phila- 
delphia did? 

Mr. JUDD. I think that is a correct 
supposition. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Now, the 
gentleman is going to let the city coun- 
cils of these other cities legislate as to 
ha the United States Congress should 

o. 

Mr. JUDD. That does not follow. I 
think the Commissioners who are given 
the authority by this amendment should 
have the right to bring time here in- 
to conformity with what the majority 
of the rest of the people who live in this 
part of the country have, if that is the 
wish of the people in the District. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman himself advocate that the 
people should look to Congress for 
leadership rather than have the Con- 
gress look to the city councils of Balti- 
more, New York, and Philadelphia for 
leadership. 

Mr. JUDD. When we are dealing 
with this subject we are dealing with it 
not as the Congress, but as the city 
council of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think the attitude of the peo- 
ple in the cities of Richmond and Nor- 
folk should have some bearing likewise? 
They have not gone on daylight-saving 
time and will not. 

Mr. JUDD. It is true that we are on 
the borderline. South of the Potomac 
River is largely agricultural and has 
voted against daylight time, whereas 
north of it is more industrial and the 
workers overwhelmingly favor it. 'The 
District of Columbia is north of the Poto- 
mac, and if the people of the District 
and suburbs prefer daylight time each 
summer and the whole industrial north- 
eastern part of our country prefers it, 
then I think they ought to have the right 
to adopt it here, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
prolong the discussion on this matter be- 
cause I realize how important it is to 
some people in this Congress to have to 
give 5 minutes or 30 minutes to a matter 
affecting the District of Columbia. It is 
@ rather unusual situation that great 
contention is heard for home rule for 
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the District of Columbia, even though 
the Constitution imposes upon the Con- 
gress the responsibility of legislating for 
the District. Some say it is a terrible 
imposition on the Congress for us to take 
@ little time to discuss matters affecting 
the District; yet when we get a matter 
affecting the District there are those who 
say: “What a great shame it is for the 
Congress of the United States to spend 
5 or 10 minutes or an hour discussing a 
matter which affects the District of Co- 
lumbia.” I simply cannot understand 
that viewpoint. 

Here we are today discussing a matter 
that has been controversial throughout 
the East and throughout the United 
States since early in World War II when 
we established war savings time through- 
out the country. 

I am opposed to this amendment. I 
do not believe we should delegate to the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia this permanent authority on a matter 
which affects not only the District but 
the surrounding metropolitan area of 
the District as well as the entire United 
States. 

The other body of Congress passed a 
bill and sent it over to us. It provided 
that there shall be established daylight- 
saving time within the District of Co- 
lumbia when the city of New York and 
the city of Baltimore and the city of Phil- 
adelphia, any two of them, go on day- 
light-saving time. In other words, we 
would legislate in the District of Colum- 
bia on a subject affecting people 
throughout the Nation because two 
cities, either Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
New York, go on daylight-saving time. 

Our committee appropriately turned it 
down. We reported this bill instead. 
We should not permit any city in this 
country or any two cities to determine 
what we shall or shall not do in the 
District of Columbia. Here some of our 
good friends would want to delegate such 
authority to the Commissioners; they 
would like to get rid of it altogether and 
say in effect that whatever the city 
council of Baltimore and New York does 
will be prevailing upon the District of 
Columbia. Is that not an untenable po- 
sition to be putting ourselves in? We 
said we would have no part of that, that 
it was our responsibility under the Con- 
stitution to make this determination, 

It is our responsibility to act on it, 
We thought so and the committee 
thought so. I do not think we should 
make this permanent because I have 
some different viewpoints on it. The 
gentleman from Minnesota said there 
were 155 or 158 million affected by this 
bill, which is true. The newspapers, the 
great advocates of daylight-saving time, 
in an editorial only a few days ago, 
stated that there are 60 million people 
in this country who are put in a very 
unusual situation because we do not 
have daylight time in the District of 
Columbia. I say to those who have such 
advocacy, What about the other 100 
million people in this country who do not 
have daylight-saving time? 

Here is what I think ought to be done. 
Another reason given now for daylight-- 
saving time is that the radio and tele- 
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vision industry, which is controlled in 
New York, say they are going to have it, 
we put it into effect, then the whole 
country must come along and accept the 
policy of their boards of directors of the 
radio and television industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Harris 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
other contention for daylight-saving 
time is that the banks in the East are 
going on daylight saving. Well, the 
banks open only from 10 to 2, anyway. 
What is the other contention? That 
the transportation industry of the coun- 
try operates on daylight-saving time. 
That is not so. They operate on stand- 
ard time, just as they have in the past; 
they adjust their schedules to make 
standard time comply here in the East 
with daylight-saving time. But, as a 
matter of policy on the part of the trans- 
portation industry, particularly the rail- 
roads and the airlines, they operate on 
standard time. Now, here is what we 
ought to do. Before our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce we 
have some 3 or 4 proposals to do some- 
thing about this on a nationwide basis. 
It is confusing and it should be coordi- 
nated. Now I am not for daylight- 
saving time throughout the Nation 
personally but I will agree a ma- 
jority should rule. I think what we 
should do is to prevail upon our com- 
mittee to take this up and say to the 
television and radio industry of the coun- 
try, “You can go on such time as more 
equalizes the convenience of all the peo- 
ple of the country,” and then let the 
Congress decide that issue. We will not 
have it on a local basis. That is not a 
local matter, because time affects the 
whole country. It is not something that 
just merely affects the people of New 
York or Washington or-Cleveland, It 
has the same effect everywhere; it is an 
interstate matter, it is a national prob- 
lem, and I say to you that this com- 
mittee ought to do something about it, 
I, as a member of the committee, am 
going to do what I can to bring it about, 
Consequently I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that this amendment ought not to be 
adopted. Let us vote the amendment 
down and try, if we can, to settle it ona 
more satisfactory basis in the future. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to take this 
time to clear up one point. Actually, 
the television, radio, and railroad indus- 
tries operate pretty near around the 
clock anyway. I imagine it is a matter 
of total indifference to them as to 
whether we have daylight saving time 
or do not. They have to be guided by 
the time which is adopted by the people 
in the area where they have the great 
broadcasting systems and where the 
centers of transportation begin. It is not 
any segment of industry which is im- 
posing this time on anyone. It is the 
working people in these metropolitan 
centers who want this daylight saving 
time.. They are the ones who are dictata 
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ing to the television and the radio peo- 
ple.’ It is not a matter of dictation by 
the members of industry. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
heard every 15 minutes on television 
since yesterday and certainly seen within 
every hour flashes on the screen about 
daylight saving time. We have seen it 
in the newspapers. Where else have you 
seen such tremendous advocacy for day- 
light saving time except on your tele- 
vision and radio? 

Mr. HYDE. And in the newspapers, 
and I do not see what other medium of 
dissemination of information we have, 
sir 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman seen 
any CIO or A. F. of L. publications call- 
ing for daylight-saving time? 

Mr. HYDE. No, sir. Unfortunately 
I have not consulted with CIO on this 
question. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman was 
speaking for the workingmen of this 
country, was he not? ¥ 

Mr. HYDE. And wherever the people 
in big centers of population had an op- 
portunity to express themselves in the 
industrial centers they have adopted 
daylight-saving time, and that is the 
only guide you and I have as to whether 
or not we return here, and that is what 
the people say about it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that every 
time the issue has been put to a vote in 
this Congress, the result has always been 
about 2 to 1 in favor of daylight saving 
time in the District? So, why should we 
not adopt this amendment and avoid this 
annual battle with the outcome always 
known in advance? That is the will of 
the House, has been every year in the 
past, and, I am sure, is today. 

Mr. HYDE. And the same thing is 
true with means of communication. 

Mr. GROSS. But the world did not 
come to an end yesterday, because it 
did not have daylight saving time in the 
District of Columbia, did it? 

Mr. HYDE. No, and I do not suspect 
it will come to an end tomorrow when 
we do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON] to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 54, 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
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‘do now rise and report the bill back to 


the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 4363) to authorize 
the President to establish daylight-sav- 
ing time each year in the District of Co- 
lumbia, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. JONES of Mis- 
souri demanded a division. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is this vote to be 
on the committee amendment or on the 
amendment offered to the committee 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. This is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. How about 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Only one amendment 
was reported by the Committee of the 
Whole, that is, the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Com- 
mittee divided, and there were—ayes 96, 
noes 50. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand the situation, the vote which 
is about to be taken will be on the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, which 
vests in the Commissioners permanent 
authority to determine the matter of 
daylight-saving time for the District of 
Columbia as against the bill as origi- 
nally introduced which would likewise 
provide for permanent daylight-saving 
time for the District of Columbia in the 
discretion of the President. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I raise a 
question as to whether that is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and whether or not the 
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gentleman from Indiana stated the situ- 
ation exactly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees 
that the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Indiana is not a parliamentary inquiry, 
but the Chair is inclined to think he did 
state the facts about the situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
amendment is voted down, the original 
bill will be before the House, and the 
vote will be on the question of a l-year 
authority for daylight-saving time for 
the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not state the facts quite correctly. If 
the amendment is voted down, then the 
bill, as originally introduced, without 
the committee amendment will be before 
the House. 

The rollcall is automatic. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 250, nays 99, not voting 83, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 30] 
YEAS—250 
Adair Dawson, Utah Jarman 
Addonizio Deane Jensen 
Allen, Calif. Delaney Jones, Ala, 
Allen, Tl. Dempsey Judd 
1l Derounian Karsten, Mo. 
ds Devereux ean 
inall Dodd Kearney 
Auchincloss Donovan Kearns 
Bailey Dorn, N. Y. Keating 
Baker Dowdy Kee 
Bates Doyle Kilburn 
Beamer Eberharter Kilday 
Becker Edmondson King, Calif. 
Belcher Elliott Kirwan 
Bender Ellsworth Kluczynski 
Bennett, Mich; Engle Knox 
Bentley Fallon Krueger 
Bentsen Feighan Laird 
Fenton Lane 
Betts Fernandez Lanham 
ve cana boste 
OBgS ucas 
Bolton, Ford McCarthy 
Frances P, Frelinghuysen McConnell 
Bonin Friedel McDonough 
Bosch Gavin McGregor 
Bow Gentry McIntire 
Boykin Gordon McVey 
Bramblett Graham Machrowicz 
y Gubser Mack, Ill, 
Brownson Hagen, Calif. Mack, Wash. 
Broyhill Hagen, Minn, Madden 
Buchanan Hale Magnuson 
Budge Halleck Mahon 
Burdick Hand Mailliard 
Busbey Harden Mason 
Bush Harvey Meader 
Byrd Hébert Merrill 
Byrnes, Wis. Herlong Merrow 
Canfield Heselton Metcalf 
Carnahan Hess Miller, Calif, 
Carrigg Hiestand Miller, Kans, 
Miller, Md 
Celler Hillelson Miller, N. Y. 
Chelf Hillings Mills 
Church Hinshaw Morano 
Cole, Mo. Hoffman, Ill. Morrison 
Cole, N. Y. Holifield Mumma 
Condon Holmes Neal 
Corbett Holt Nelson 
Cotton Holtzman Nicholson 
Coudert ope Norblad 
Cretella Horan kman 
Crosser Howell O'Brien, Ill, 
Crumpacker O'Hara, Ill. 
Curtis, Mass. Hunter O'Neill 
Curtis, Mo. Hyde Osmers 
Ikard Ostertag 
Davis, Wis. Jackson Patten 
Dawson, Ill. James Patterson 
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Pelly Sadlak 
Perkins Saylor Van Pelt 
Pfost Scott Van Zandt 
Poage Scudder 
Poff Secrest Wainwright 
Price Seely-Brown Walter 
Priest Shelley Warburton 
Pro Steminski Weichel 
Radwan Smith, Miss. Westland 
y Smith, Wis. n 
Reece, Tenn, Springer Wheeler 
Reed, Ill. ggers Wickersham 
Reed, N. Y. Stauffer Widnall 
Regan Stringfellow Wier 
Rhodes, Ariz, Sullivan Wigglesworth 
Rhodes, Pa. Taber Wilson, Calif, 
Rivers Taylor Winstead 
Roberts Thompson, La. Withers 
Robsion, Ky. Thompson, Wolcott 
Rogers, Colo. Mich. Wolverton 
Rogers, Fla. Thompson, Tex. Yorty 
Rogers, Mass. Thornberry Young 
Rooney ‘Tollefson Younger 
Roosevelt Trimble Zablocki 
NAYS—99 
Abernethy Prazier Pilcher 
Alexander Gary Rains 
Andersen, George Rayburn 
H. Golden 
Andresen, Grant Rees, Kans, 
August H. Gregory Richards 
Andrews ross Riley 
Barden Haley Robeson, Va 
Battle Hardy Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Fla. Harris Schenck 
Bishop Harrison, Nebr, Scrivner 
Bonner Harrison, Va, Selden 
Brooks, La, Hays, Ark, Shafer 
Brooks, Tex. Hoeven Sheppard 
Brown, Ga, Jenkins Shuford 
Burleson Jonas, N. ©. Sikes 
Camp Jones, Mo. Simpson, Il 
Campbell Jones, N. ©. Smith, Kans, 
Cannon Landrum Smith, Va. 
Carlyle LeCompte Spence 
Chenoweth Long Sutton 
- Chiperfield Lyle Talle 
ardy McMillan Thomas 
Clevenger Marshall Tuck 
Colmer Martin, Iowa Velde 
Coon Matthews Vursell 
Cooper Miller, Nebr. Wampler 
D'Ewart Moulder Whitten 
Dies Murray Williams, Miss. 
Dolliver Norrell Williams, N. Y. 
Dorn, S. C. O'Hara, Minn, Willis 
Evins Passman Wilson, Tex. 
Forrester Patman wi 
Fountain Phillips 
NOT VOTING—83 
Abbitt Gamble Mollohan 
Albert Garmatz organ 
Ayres Gathings Moss 
Barrett Goodwin Multer 
Boland Granahan O'Brien, Mich. 
Bo Green O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bolton, Gwinn O'Konski 
Oliver P Harrison, Wyo. Philbin 
Brown, Ohio Pillion 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Polk 
Byrne, Pa. Heller Poulson 
Cederberg Hoffman, Mich. Powell 
Chatham Hosmer Preston 
Chudoft Hull Rabaut 
Cooley Javits Riehlman 
Cunningham Johnson Rodino 
Curtis, Nebr. Jonas, Ill. St. George 
Davis, Ga. Kelley, Pa. Scherer 
Davis, Tenn, Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Dingell Keogh hort 
Dollinger Kersten, Wis. Simpson, Pa. 
Dondero King, Pa. Small 
Donohue » Klein Steed 
Durham Lantaff Teague 
Fine Latham Vinson 
Fino Lesinski Watts 
Forand McCormack Wilson, Ind. 
Fulton McCulloch Yates 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mollohan for, 
against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Vinson against. 


with Mr. Chatham 
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Mr. Moss for, with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Polk against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr, Yates for, with Mr. Abbitt against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Durham against. 


Until further notice: 


Brown of Ohio with Mr. Barrett. 
Cederberg with Mr, Chudoff. ` 
McCulloch with Mr. Granahan. 
Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Green. 
. Small with Mr. Philbin. 

Sheehan with Mr. Donohue. 

Hosmer with Mr. Rabaut. 
Oliver P, Bolton with Mr. Dingell. 
Dondero with Mr. Forand. 

Fino with Mr. Lesinski. 
Fulton with Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 
Short with Mr. Boland. 

Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
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Mr. Goodwin with Mr. Dollinger. 

Mr, Cunningham with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Jonas of Illinois with Mr. O’Brien of 
New York, 

Mr. Johnson with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Scherer with Mr. Multer, 

Mr, Pillion with Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Gwinn with Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. King of Pennsylvania with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Latham with Mr. O’Brien of Michigan. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr, Davis 
of Tennessee, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 
1419) to permit the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, after investigation, finds that— 

(1) the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York, or any 2 of the 3 cities enu- 
merated herein, have advanced the standard 
time applicable to such city 1 hour during 
the summer months of any year; and 

(2) as a result of consequent changes in 
train, bus, airplane, radio, and television 
schedules affecting the area and intercity 
transportation and communications, it is 
necessary for the promotion of the public 
welfare, convenience, and necessity of the 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
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establish daylight-saving time during such 
months, 

the Board of Commissioners may establish 
daylight-saving time in the District of Co- 
lumbia during such year for a period com- 
mencing not earlier than the last Sunday 
of April and ending not later than the last 
Sunday of September. Any such time so 
established by the Commissioners under au- 
thority of this act shall, during the period 
of the year for which it is applicable, be the 
standard time for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Min- 
nesota: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill S. 1419 and insert the 
provisions of the bill H. R. 4363, as amended, 
as follows: “That the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia is authorized 
to advance the standard time applicable to 
the District 1 hour for the period commenc- 
ing not earlier than the last Sunday of April 
of each year and ending not later than the 
last Sunday of September of each year. Any 
such’ time established by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act shall, during 
the period of the year for which it is appli- 
cable, be the standard time for the District 
of Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The proceedings whereby the bill H. R. 
4363 was passed were vacated and that 
bill laid on the table. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF PAGES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk a resolution (H. Res. 221) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1953, the 
salary of the two chief pages (one for the 
minority) shall be at the basic rate of $3,800 
per annum each, and there shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House, until 
otherwise provided by law, the necessary 
additional amount to the chief page for the 
majority at the basic rate of $800 per annum, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 hour 
on Monday, May 4, on the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 30. ` 


——————— 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4828) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes; and pend~ 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


“and in the markup of this bill. 
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imous consent that general debate be 
limited to 3 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4828) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is recognized 
for 144 hours and the gentleman from 
Ohio {[Mr, Kirwan] is recognized for 
112 hours. 

The Chair at this time recognizes the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 58 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to say 
that this bill comes to the floor of the 
House with the unanimous approval of 
the committee. However, I must say 
that there may be some members of the 
committee who will talk about some of 
the items in the bill with which they are 
not in perfect agreement. 

I appreciate the fine support which the 
committee has given me in the hearings 
The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
TON], the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Kirwan], and the gentleman from Ar- . 


kansas [Mr. NORRELL] have rendered 
great service on this bill, which is a diffi- 
cult bill to handle because of the fact 
that so many people and so many Mem- 
bers of Congress are vitally interested in 


many of the functions for which this bill ` 


recommends funds. 

We have tried as best we could to rec- 
ommend the amounts necessary for the 
different functions of the Interior De- 
partment. 

Of course there are a number of ac- 
tivities of the Interior Department which 
the Federal Government must support, 
but there are also many activities which 
come under this bill where private enter- 
prise can properly do for themselves, or 
at least cooperate fully with the Federal 
Government in carrying on certain ac- 
tivities which come under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
is quite lengthy, composed of 40 pages. 
The committee felt that because of the 
fact that we have made some material 
reductions in this bill not only below the 
Truman budget but also below the Eisen- 
hower budget, so to speak, so it is neces- 
sary to explain the reasons why such 
reductions were made. There are some 
items in the bill where the committee 
saw the necessity of appropriating a lit- 
tle more money than was in either the 
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Truman budget or the Eisenhower 
budget. 

We have been very liberal, as will be 
noticed in the reading of the bill, with 
such things as irrigation and soil and 
moisture conservation and for health, 
education and welfare because we feel 
these activities must be carried on to a 
great degree by the Federal Government, 
But we have done just the opposite, I 
may say, in providing money for such 
things as transmission lines which par- 
allel private lines, municipal lines, or 
REA lines. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now proceed to 
read the full report into the RECORD at 
this point: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1954 

Mr. JENSEN, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, submitted the following report 
(to accompany H. R. 4828): 

The Committee on Appropriations sub- 
mits the following report in explanation of 
the accompanying bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

SCOPE OF THE BILL 

The bill provides regular annual appro- 
priations for all of the various activities 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior De- 
partment, The Virgin Islands Corporation, 
and the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


A tabulation is presented at the end of 
this report detailing appropriations in the 
bill for 1954, the budget estimates for 1954, 
the amounts appropriated for 1953, and a 
comparison of the amounts recommended 
in the bill with the appropriations for 1953 
and the estimates for 1954. 

The budget estimates of appropriations for 
the items provided for in the bill may be 
found in the 1954 Budget document, pages 
696 through 793 and page 110. A summary 
of the totals follows: 


The budget estimates for 1954 
total 


The committee recommends in 
the accompanying bill..---. 404, 863, 239 


This is a reduction under the 
budget estimates of_.-....-- 
And a reduction under 1953 
appropriations of........... 


COMMITTEE POLICY 

In order to promote conservation and in- 
sure proper use of the Nation’s natural 
resources and, at the same time, effect 
necessary reductions in budget requests, 
eliminate all present and future expenditures 
that are not necessary to accomplish such ' 
a program, and to increase tax revenues for 
the Government, the committee has adopted 
the following general policy in its considera- 
tion of the bill: 

The Interior Department should be con- 
cerned with only those functions or activi- 
ties which private enterprise cannot or will 
not undertake. Where private enterprise is 
unable to completely develop resources with- 
out assistance, there should be a working 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and private interests in which the lat- 
ter should discharge its obligations to the 
fullest to serve the public interest and place 
additional property on the tax rolls. 

With respect to construction activities, 
essential and completely justified projects in 
the construction stage shall be carried to 
completion to avoid waste of Federal funds, 
but, wherever possible, private enterprise 


202, 473, 161 
137, 874, 262 
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shall be taken into partnership to build, 
own, and operate that part of each project 
that can be handled by private ownership 
under conditions that protect the interest 
of all the people. In all future projects or 
new starts which include transmission lines, 
private enterprise shall be urged to take the 
initiative in constructing, owning, and op- 
erating such works before money is made 
available for Federal construction. 

The committee recognizes that this policy 
cannot be put fully into operation in the 
fiscal year 1954, but all interested parties 
are urged to keep this policy in mind and to 
plan accordingly. 

A careful review of the committee’s actions 
on this bill will clearly indicate its adher- 
ence to the policy it has adopted. While the 
reduction in the budget is greater than in 
the past, the orderly development and use of 
the Nation’s resources and the full responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government for those 

which must be its sole responsi- 
bility have not been curtailed. 

A discussion of the committee’s recom- 
mendations for the various bureaus and 
activities of the Department of the Interior 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act: An 
appropriation of $150,000 is recommended. 
This is $37,000 below the amount available 
in 1953, but will permit continuation of the 
enforcement program at an efficient level. 

Operation and maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administration: An appropriation of 
$1,740,000 was requested for this function, 
The committee has allowed $1,060,000, a re- 
duction of $680,000. Of the amount allowed, 
$819,000 is for the purchase of energy and 
the payment of wheeling charges which will 
be required under the recently executed con- 
tract with the Virginia Electric Power Co. 
Of the remaining amount, $70,000 is for the 
operation and maintenance of the adminis- 
tration’s power facilities, $100,000 is for the 
marketing of power, and $71,000 is for gen- 
eral administration. : 

The amount allowed for the Virginia Elec- 
tric Power Co. contract was attested to as 
necessary by both the Department witnesses 
and representatives of the power company 
who appeared before the committee. The 
amounts allowed for the other items should 
permit a continuation of operations at ap- 
proximately the 1953 level. 

Construction, Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration: The budget request of $1,500,000 
for this activity has been disallowed. It is 
estimated by the Department that curtail- 
ment inthe 1953 construction program will 
make available an unobligated balance of 
$1,877,800 by June 30, 1953. Of this amount 
the committee has rescinded $1,477,800, leav- 
ing a balance of $400,000 available for com- 
pletion of construction on several transmis- 
sion lines and substations, and for communi- 
cation and dispatching equipment. 

In connection with the construction pro- 
gram of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, the committee strongly urges that 
the Department of the Interior and the com- 
panies in the area of Southwestern opera- 
tions, immediately work out some satisfac- 
tory arrangements by which the need for any 
additional construction by the Southwestern 
Power Administration is eliminated, and by 
which the business and other standards of 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
will be satisfied. 

During the coming year, the committee 
expects to keep informed of progress toward 
a satisfactory solution of this problem and 
will have opportunity to take some further 
action as may be necessary if the companies 
and the Department cannot arrive at a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement to avoid any 
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danger of failure of service to preference and 
other customers, — 

Operation and maintenance, Southwestern 
Power Administration: The committee rec- 
ommends $1,500,000 for this item which is 
a reduction of $400,000 below the budget 
estimate but an increase of $50,000 above 
the current year figure. Reductions in the 
1953 construction program and a drastic re- 
duction in the 1954 proposed construction 
program will reduce the number of facilities 
and power-marketing contracts contem- 
plated in the budget estimate of $1,900,000. 

Continuing fund, Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration: An appropriation of $5,650,000 
Was requested for this item. The committee 
has allowed $150,000, a reduction of $5,500,- 
000. The amount allowed is to be used for 
the purchase of power and for the payment 
of wheeling charges under existing contracts. 

In a letter dated April 6, the committee 
was advised by the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southwestern Power 
System that the member companies in that 
system saw no need for the continuing fund 
appropriation, and assured the committee 
that the deletion of such fund would not in 
any way result in interruption or curtail- 
ment of service to any preference customer 
or other consumer on their systems. In his 
reply dated April 14, the chairman of the 
subcommittee advised the member com- 
panies of the Southwestern Power System 
that if the committee took such action, it 
would be due in part to this commitment 
made by the member companies in their 
letter and at the time of their appearance 
before the subcommittee on March 31, 1953. 

Research in the utilization of saline water. 
The committee has allowed the budget esti- 
mate of $400,000 for this program, which is 
for stimulation and coordination of research 
to develop low-cost processes for converting 
saline water to fresh water in quantities 
sufficient for municipal industrial and agri- 
cultural uses. None of the funds allowed are 
to be used as grants to individuals, reaserch, 
or educational institutions, That part of the 
funds used for financing such research ac- 
tivities are to be on the basis of contracts 
specifying the work to be undertaken. The 
committee requests that the money used for 
contract research work be lumped in reason- 
ably substantial amounts under contracts 
with institutions and organizations equipped 
to make contributions in this field, and are 
not to be disbursed in insignificantly small 
amounts to a large number of persons and 
groups as was contemplated in the budget 
proposal. The committee is convinced that 
the use of the money in this fashion will 
permit better progress than would be the 
case where no one got enough money to do 
a really good job. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

Salaries and expenses: The committee has 
allowed $20,000 for this item which is a re- 
duction of $6,400 below the budget estimate 
and $1.200 below the 1953 appropriations. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

The committee is concerned about the 
vigorous efforts which have been put forth 
by the Bonneville Power Administration in 
recent years to sell its program and its power 
anywhere and everywhere that it might con- 
ceivably build a transmission line. The com- 
mittee cannot read into the Bonneville Act 
anything directing the Administration to 
build transmission lines and related facilities 
in a continuously expanding area. In line 
with the general policy which the committee 
has adopted it will not condone further ef- 
forts to expand the geographical boundaries 
in which the Administration is operating, 
Also in line with the committee’s general 
policy, many of the cuts that have been made 
in the program for 1954 were made because 
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of assurances from non-Federal power agen- 
cies that they can and will build transmission 
lines and related facilities in their respective 
areas of operations, Further, assurances have 
been obtained from the private utilities in 
the area that they will work in full coopera- 
tion with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in supplying facilities to take power to 
all preference customers of the Government 
and others in the area and that they will 
make every effort to abide by the terms of the 
Bonneville Act in so doing. 


Construction 


The budget request was for $55,200,000. 
The committee has allowed $38,300,000, a re- 
duction of $16,900,000 below the budget esti- 
mate, and $28,223,400 below the 1953 figure, 
to be distributed to the various items in the 
construction program as follows: 


Chief Joseph-Sno- 
homish, No. 3and 
A RRE E ETIE 

Snohomish-Kitsap... 

The Dalles area serv- 
e SEREEN ORN 

McNacy Substation. 

Southeast Portland 
service area_.._...- 

St. Johns Bethany.. 

Upper Willamette 

alley service. ._.- 

Southwestern Ore- 
gon loop........... 

Coos Bay area sery- 


McNary La Grande. 
Midway-Moxee-__.- 


Springs............ 
Hot Springs switch- 
ing station__....... $ 
Hot Springs-8po- 
kane 


Tillamook service... 
Eugene-Reedsport 


(oS Ae 
Valley Way Substa- 
tion addition._.... 
Idaho Panhandle... 
commis Falls serv- 


cone ATE Fe 
General structures. .. 
Communication fa- 


neering studies__._ 
ideas operation 
Other items not 

above_.-..-. 


Total con- 
struction 
tems_......-] 55, 200, 000| 16, 900, 000) 38, 300, 000 


The committee is concerned about the 
total cost of the micro-wave installations 
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which are being proposed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The 1954 program is 
to be limited to completion of micro-wave 
installations on the main transmission line 
sections on which the work is nearly com- 
pleted, and the use on these few sections is 
to be tested for a year or so to see if further 
extensions may be justified in comparison 
with continued use of present facilities. 
The committee desires also that very care- 
ful study be given to the program for tele- 
meter installations at plants of other util- 
ities. While cancellation of these installa- 
tions is not being required at the present 
time, non-Federal utility representatives 
have indicated that they opposed this wide- 
spread telemetering and have been pressured 
by the Bonneville Power Administration into 
reluctant agreement to its use in specific in- 
stances. A restudy of this program is re- 
quired so that a complete report may be pre- 
sented, with recommendations, looking to 
curtailment of this program at the time of 
the hearings on the 1955 appropriations bill, 
The committee has information which 
clearly indicates that expenditures for the 
Redmond-Klamath Falls line cannot now be 
justified. The Secretary is requested, there- 
fore, to terminate construction of this line 
at the earliest possible time and to salvage 
such materials as can be used elsewhere. 


Operation and maintenance 


An appropriation of $5 million has been 
allowed. ‘This is a reduction of $2,400,000 
below the budget request of $7,400,000 and 
$1,600,000 below the appropriation for 1953. 

The committee is greatly concerned about 
the size of the operation and maintenance 
staff of the bureau. A brief analysis of the 
costs for conducting just the power and mar- 
keting program and for general administra- 
tion indicates that a total of $16,200 is the 
average cost per customer for carrying out 
these two operations. This appears to be 
considerably beyond any reasonable figure 
for these purposes. The committee is also 
under the impression that the entire pro- 
gram of decentralization should be reviewed 
and that office consolidations can be made 
and possibly some of the district and field 
offices entirely eliminated. 

During the course of the hearings, and in 
compliance with the committee's instruc- 
tions in the 1953 appropriations bill report, 
a proposed corporation-type budget for the 
Bonneville Power Administration was pre- 
sented. The committee was impressed with 
the effectiveness of this type of budget in 
reflecting the Administration's activities. 

Since a revision in the Bonneville Act will 
be necessary before the Administration can 
be put on a corporation type operation, the 
committee urges that the proper legislative 
committee give this matter its careful atten- 
tion when the proposal is submitted to it. 
The conversion of the budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures and controls contem- 
plated is a necessary first step in making this 
program self-sustaining. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The revenue from the public lands admin- 
istered by the Bureau are estimated at $75 
million for the fiscal year 1954. These reve- 
nues have to date doubled each 5 years for 
the past three 5-year periods. Of the 
amount estimated for 1954, $25,571,000 will 
be returned to States and counties under 
existing provisions of law. Of the remaining 
portion, $28,800,000 will go to the reclama- 
tion fund, $18,800,000 to the general fund 
in the Treasury, and the balance to other 
Federal accounts. 

Management of lands and resources: The 
committee recommends an appropriation of 
$11 million for the management of lands and 
resources. This is a reduction of $1,985,000 
below the budget estimate, and $60,000. be- 
low the amount allowed in 1953. In appli- 
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cation of the reduction in the budget esti- 
mate, no reduction is to be made in the soil 
and moisture conservation program for which 
the budget request of $2 million is allowed. 

Construction: The committee recommends 
an appropriation of $2 million, a reduction 
of $100,000 below the budget estimate and 
$750,000 below the amount allowed for fiscal 
year 1953. These funds are used for the con- 
struction of access roads in the revested Ore- 
gon and California Railroad grant lands, 
The funds are reimbursed to the general 
funds in the Treasury out of timber receipts 
before a distribution of such receipts is made 
to the counties as required by law. The 
$100,000 requested for buildings in Alaska 
has been disallowed. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Health, education, and welfare services 


The committee has allowed an appropria- 
tion of $52 million against the budget re- 
quest of $57,576,920. This is a reduction of 
$5,576,920 below the budget estimate and 
approximately the same amount which was 
allowed for the fiscal year 1953. 

Hospitals, disease preventive and curative 
services: A total of $21,400,000 has been al- 
lowed for this item. This amount is $44,765 
less than was available during the current 
fiscal year. In applying this reduction, there 
is to be no reduction in the number of 
teachers, doctors, nurses, or other personnel 
required in the attendance of the sick. 

Educational assistance, facilities, and serv- 
ices: The committee recommends $26,227,000 
for thisitem. This is a reduction of $648,000 
below the budget estimate. 

Of the amount allowed, $1 milion is to be 
used for adult vocational training. The 
committee is impressed with the type of vo- 
cational training program conducted at the 
Okmulgee School in Oklahoma, The com- 
mittee desires that the money allowed be 
applied to courses similar to those offered 
at this school, and will expect a complete 
and detailed report on the use of these funds 
at the time of the hearings on the 1955 ap- 
propriation bill. 

Of the amount allowed, $250,000 is for the 
operation of the Pipestone School in Min- 
nesota. This school was proposed to be 
closed by the Bureau in June 1953. Con- 
sequently a specific instruction was written 
into the report on the bill for the current 
year that this school was to be kept open 
and $234,981 was specifically allowed for the 
purpose. The Bureau subsequently diverted 
some $72,231 of this amount to the foster 
home care program in the State of Minne- 
sota for the relocation of children from the 
Pipestone School. The committee will not 
condone diversion of funds in this manner 
in any program, and will expect the new 
Secretary to see that no such diversions are 
approved by the Commissioner hereafter. 
The Commissioner is now specifically in- 
structed to return to the Pipestone School 
those children who were in it at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1953, and to provide 
the committee with a detailed report giv- 
ing the names of these children and the 
dates that they were returned to the school. 
No part of the $250,000 allowed herein for 
operation of the school is to be used for the 
foster home care program or any other pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1954. 

For several years the committee has had 
rather comprehensive testimony with respect 
to the readiness of the Mission Indians of 
California for complete independence of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs program. It is the 
committee's understanding that the State of 
California has assumed full responsibility for 


-all California Indians either on or off reserva- 


tions insofar as welfare assistance and med- 
ical services are concerned. 

A recent superior court decision with re- 
spect to eligibility of Indians for participa- 
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tion in this program, and the responsibility 
of the State to them, recites the fact that 
the Indians of California are citizens of that 
State and of the United States and entitled 
to enjoy all rights and privileges of any other 
citizens. In view of these facts, the com- 
mittee questions the need for continuing 
the State educational contract which now 
exists to cover costs to the State of Cali- 
fornia for the education of Mission Indian 
children. Therefore, none of the funds ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1954 are to be 
used for payments under this contract. 

Welfare and guidance services: A total of 
$3,440,000 has been allowed for this program. 
This represents a $27,685 increase over 
amounts allowed for 1953, but will permit the 
program to continue at approximately the 
current level. 

Placement services: The committee has al- 
lowed the same amount as was available for 
1953 which is $579,600. In lieu of the adult 
vocational training program included in the 
budget under this item and for which $2,- 
207,500 was requested, the committee has 
provided for such vocational training pro- 
gram as it desires to see undertaken in the 
item of “Educational assistance, facilities, 
and services.” 

Maintaining law and order: The commit- 
tee has allowed $353,400 for this item, which 
amount is $260 below the 1953 figure, 

Resources management 

The Budget request for this item was $16,. 
504.080. The committee has allowed $12,- 
500,000, a reduction of $4,004,080 below the 
budget estimate and $753,760 below the 
amount available for 1953. In applying the 
reduction, no change is to be made in the 
budget estimate of $3,200,000 for the soil and 
moisture conservation program. 


Construction 


The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $15,869,000 for this program. This 
is a reduction of $5 million below the Budget 
request of $20,869,000, and a reduction of 
$1,631,000 below the amount available in the 
fiscal year 1953. Of the amount allowed, 
$25,000 is to be used for the construction of 
a medical clinic on the Papago Reservation. 

It was reported to the committee that the 
Bureau has available in its construction ap- 
propriation, the sum of $767,250 previously 
appropriated for construction and rehabili- 
tation of boarding school facilities at White 
Mountain, Alaska. The committee author- 
izes the use of these funds for conversion of 
the existing plant at White Mountain to a 
day school, for other day schools and at the 
Wrangel Boarding School in Alaska, in con- 
formance with the program presented to the 
committee at the time of the hearings. | 

The proposal to build the Fort Yates gym- 
nasium on the Standing Rock Reservation 
should be reviewed by the Secretary. 

General administrative expenses 

The committee recommends an appropria. 
tion of $3 million, a reduction of $1,400,000 
below the budget estimate of $4,400,000 and 
$525,647 below the 1953 appropriation. | 

The committee is not at all satisfied that 
the establishment of area offices In the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has either increased | 
efficiency or improved the Bureau's program. 
It is convinced that the savings which might 
be derived through consolidation of such 
offices or their complete elimination would 
be appreciable, and the Secretary is requested 
to give this matter very careful attention in 
organizational changes which will be made 


throughout the Department during the fiscal 


year 1954. 
The committee is also convinced that a 


‘number of the Indian tribes and communi- 


ties are ready for complete separation from 
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control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It 
is understood that steps have been taken 
looking toward the complete elimination of 
the Bureau’s program in the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is hoped that this objective can 
be reached during the next year. Obviously, 
the Klamath Tribe of Indians in Oregon is 
also ready for complete separation. The 
committee has had reliable testimony to 
the effect that the average family income 
among the Klamath Indians is better than 
$4,000 and that all families can be supported 
by their own means on the reservation or 
in the vicinity on a basis comparable to aver- 
age non-Indians in the area. Of the total 
amount programmed for the Klamath Agency 
in 1953, $1,991,000 is being supplied by the 
tribal treasury and only $149,060 is being 
provided from appropriated funds. The 
tribal treasury funds pay for .97 of the 113 
Federal employees assigned to the agency. 
There seems to be absolutely no reason why 
this agency should not be operated entirely 
as a tribal function, or be eliminated. It 
would appear that appropriations for this 
reservation and for the salary of other Fed- 
eral employees involved with Klamath In- 
dian affairs are a complete waste of tax- 
payer dollars. The committee is convinced 
that other areas are equally well able to take 
care of their own affairs, and that Bureau 
personnel should be removed from them. A 
report with recommendations as to which 
groups can be separated from control of the 
Indian Bureau will be expected in connection 
with the 1955 appropriations bill hearings. 
Between now and then, the Secretary is 
urged to take whatever steps he feels are 
justified to separate other Indian groups 
from the burden of Bureau supervision and 
control, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the fiscal year 1954 is $231,- 
188,000. The committee has allowed an ap- 
propriation of $133,146,675. This is a reduc- 
tion of $98,041,325 below the budget estimate 
and $73,301,316 below the appropriations for 
1953. The committee has been generally 
liberal in approving funds for irrigation and 
conservation of resources in accomplishing 
this reduction. The committee wishes to 
point out several matters in the conduct of 
the Bureau program to which it urges the 
Secretary to give very serious consideration 
during the fiscal year 1954. 

Bureau reorganization 

The following material is taken from a re- 
port of the committee investigative staff 
which has been recently looking into the 
activities of the Bureau: 

“Inquiry into certain administrative and 
policy matters reveals that the Bureau, com- 
mencing in 1945, built up a staff designed to 
administer a construction program much 
larger than was provided by the Congress, 
year by year. The general reclamation area 
was arranged to provide 2 staff offices (Wash- 
ington and Denver); 7 regional offices (Boise, 
Idaho; Sacramento, Calif.; Boulder City, 
Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Billings, Mont.; and Denver, Colo.); and 18 
district offices. 

“Even before assuming that the Congress 
will restrict the Bureau to a program some- 
what in line with or lower than that of re- 
cent years, it is obvious the Bureau is greatly 
overstaffed with regional and district offices 
and personnel. It is interesting to note that 
the Bureau employees totaled slightly over 
7,000 in 1940 and generally held at this level 
through 1945 when slightly under 7,000 were 
employed by the Bureau. In 1946 the per- 
sonnel was increased to over 14,000 and con- 
tinued upward to a high of 19,000 in 1950, 
with present employment around 13,800. 
Appropriations for general administrative ex- 
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pense of the Bureau show even greater varia- 
tions increasing from a low of $660,000 in 
1945 to a high of $6,860,000 in 1951 with 
$5,250,000 for 1953. 

“As evidence of the program which was 
projected by the Bureau, attention is directed 
to a ‘letter of transmittal’ from Commis- 
sioner Michael W. Straus to the Secretary of 
the Interior dated August 5, 1948, submitting 
for information the ‘reclamation program, 
1948-54.’ Mr. Straus says in part: ‘Substan- 
tial appropriations would be required for 
the program, as follows: 


“Fiscal year: 


312, 700, 000 


715, 500, 000 
781, 900, 000 
720, 200, 000 


“Bureau officials of varying grades have 
been consulted as has also the Secretary of 
the Interior relative to the need for reorgani- 
zation and reduction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation staff. There has been a unanimity 
in the expression of need for such a reorgani- 
zation. As a result we are disposed to sug- 
gest that the Washington office might well 
be changed to that of a liaison office, with 
Denver being made the main administrative 
center, and that the regions for reclamation 
field administration be reduced from 7 to 3 
and the district offices from 18 to 5, the 
distribution to be in the following areas: 

“Region 1, Boise, Idaho: District, Ephrata, 
Wash. 

“Region 2, Boulder City, Nev.: District, 
Sacramento, Calif.; district, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

“Region 3, Denver, Colo: District, Billings, 
Mont.; district, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

“This would seem to spread region 3 over 
an immense area, but there is comparatively 
little Bureau activity in present region 5 
and Denver is readily accessible by all forms 
of transportation and by mail, telephone, 
and telegraph to all reaches of the proposed 
enlarged region. 

“The committee doubtless will take cog- 
nizance of the fact this reorganization pro- 
posal would involve a major operation and 
that precipitate and immediately complete 
action could cause much confusion and lost 
motion. Accordingly, while any possible di- 
rective should be all-embracing and firm the 
committee might consider a stipulation 
which would provide that the Bureau have 
60 days to prepare for the transition and 
an additional 60 days to place it in effect— 
in 3 stages if that would make for more 
orderly procedures. 

“If the organization is to be worked down 
in terms of regional and district offices to 
the extent suggested or otherwise, obviously 
there is going to be a large shrinkage in the 
personal service requirements, However, as 
the committee will recogize, reducing re- 
gional offices from 7 to 3 would not mean 
it would be an orderly procedure to strike 
four-sevenths of the appropriation for these 
services—it is not that simple. 

“Nevertheless, by reason of the human ele- 
ment which will enter into considerations 
having to do with personnel reductions, the 
committee might well consider the advis- 
ability of setting personal services limita- 
tions which could not be violated. Or per- 
haps it would be deemed consistent to pro- 
vide that there shall be a minimum reduc- 
tion in personnel by January 1, 1954, of, say, 
85 percent, and that such percentage reduc- 
tion should be more or less uniform for all 
grades. This group feels that a thorough 
investigation would show greater overstaffing 
at the higher levels. . 
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“Consideration might well be given by the 
committee to the possibilities which might 
flow from a merger of all the water and 
power agencies in Interior. As of now we 
have the Bureau of Reclamation in certain 
areas producing and selling hydroelectric 
power. In present region 1 the Bureau pro- 
duces power at Grand Coulee Dam but that 
power is distributed and sold by Bonneville 
Power Administration. In region 5 the 
Southwestern Power Administration, report- 
ing to the Secretary of the Interior, distrib- 
utes and sells power produced by the Corps 
of Engineers. In regions 6 and 7 the Bureau 
produces, distributes, and sells power and 
also it distributes and sells power produced 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

“It appears to the staff that there might 
well be in Interior a division into which 
would be merged all the present activities of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Bonneville, 
Southwestern, and Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministrations. This could mean a great re- 
duction in offices, personnel, and in admin- 
istrative overhead and other costs. If legis- 
lative factors preclude such a consolidation, 
an alternate plan would be the development 
of, and required adherence to, a uniform 
water and power policy by all agencies within 
the Department.” 

With reference to the foregoing report of 
the investigative staff, an additional study 
has been made by persons well informed 
with respect to Bureau activities, which in- 
dicate that a $21 million annual savings could 
be realized by implementing reorganization 
of the Bureau. The committee hopes that a 
reorganization program along the line sug- 
gested by this investigation can be fully 
effectuated in the fiscal year 1954. It is 
recognized that the suggestions for consoli- 
dation of agencies within the Department 
mray require legislation. It is suggested that 
the Secretary carefully explore any need for 
legislation which may become evident with 
the proper legislative committees. 

Project authorizations 

As a general policy the committee will not 
consider appropriations for any project not 
authorized by legislation and for which con- 
struction funds have not been previously 
appropriated. It is recommended that exist- 
ing law be amended to require such specific 
congressional authorization for all projects. 
The committee's concept of a project is not 
that the Missourl River Basin project, for 
example, is a single project, but rather a 
group of individual projects each one of 
which should be specifically authorized in 
legislation, 

It is the committee’s feeling that future 
requests for project authorizations and ap- 
propriations should include project justifi- 
cations, cost allocations, and payment sched- 
ules based on a separate economic justifica- 
tion for each individual project. 

It is assumed that the Secretary will un= 
dertake an early study with a view to obtain- 
ing reauthorization for existing projects 
which have been undertaken on the basis of 
a finding of feasibility by the Secretary and 
will seek legislative authorization for any 
additional projects which may be recom- 
mended for appropriations in the future, 
The committee is convinced that the pres- 
ent system of initiating projects purely on 
the finding of feasibility by the Secretary 
gives him “more authority than a bad man 
should have, and more than a good man 
should want.” 

Repayment contracts 

The committee is greatly concerned about 
the length of time it takes to get irrigation 
project repayment contracts executed. There 
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are projects still in the construction stage, 
and in some instances almost completed, that 
have been under way for years and as yet 
no repayment contract has been negotiated. 
This is not good business and the committee 
will not be inclined to continue appropriat- 
ing additional construction funds under 
such circumstances in the future. 

With further reference to such contracts, 
1¢ is hoped that the Secretary will find means 
of shortening the 10-year development 
period allowed on most projects before the 
repayment of construction costs begin. This 
will, of course, return more ’'money to the 
reclamation fund in a shorter period of time, 
and in effect cut down the cost of the proj- 
ect to the beneficiaries of it and reduce the 
number of years which the debt will be a 
burden to them. In addition, permission to 
pay out in a shorter period than the con- 
tract provides should be granted where de- 
sired by the water users, 

Interest component 

The attention of the committee has again 
been directed to an opinion of a former So- 
licitor of the Department of Interior wherein 
it was held that the interest computed on 
the construction costs allocated to munic- 
ipal and industrial water and power purposes 
can be used as revenue for the repayment of 
costs allocated to irrigation. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the amount of in- 
terest so computed together with all reim- 
bursable costs should be returned to the ap- 
propriate fund in the Treasury. It is the 
further opinion of the committee that the 
application of interest in such a manner to 
reduce the repayment of costs that are al- 
ready interest free is not in keeping with 
sound business principles. 

The committee urges the Secretary of the 
Interior to review this practice at the earliest 
epportunity and to direct the present So- 
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` Ncitor to submit a legal opinion on the 


matter. 
Policy on power production 

The committee believes that the Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam is an outstanding example 
of how Government and private enterprise 
can work hand-in-hand to mutual advan- 
tage. Here the dam, with penstocks, was 
built from Federal funds. The surplus power 
over and above direct project needs was, as 
provided by law, leased to private utility 
companies and municipalities which financed 
and built the transmission facilities. Here 
the Government is receiving a reasonable re- 
turn and the consumers of power are paying 
reasonable rates. The region being served 
has grown in amazing proportions. 

Unquestionably in many additional cases, 
similar arrangements to those existing at 
Hoover Dam could be negotiated. Encour- 
agement should be lent to such possibilities, 
with firm obligations undertaken, of course, 
to protect the power-consuming public, 

General investigations 

The budget request for this item Is $6,- 
250,000. The committee recommends $2 
million, a reduction of $4,250,000 below the 
budget estimate and $2 million below the 
1953 appropriations. In addition to this re- 
duction in general investigations the com- 
mittee has also made others in funds pro- 
gramed for the separate projects, under. the 
construction and rehabilitation item. 

It is convinced that the amounts allowed 
will be ample during fiscal year 1954, since 
the present Secretary of Interior will need 
considerable time to make a personal survey 
of the numerous projects under considera- 
tion, 

Construction and rehabilitation 


The recommended appropriation of $108,- 
396,675 for the construction and rehabilita- 
tion program of the Bureau is a reduction of 
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$85,491,825 below the budget estimate of 
$193,888,000. It is also a reduction of $69,- 
401,316 below the appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. A substantial portion of 
this reduction, amounting to $31,550,000, will 
be achieved by applying additional esti- 
mated ted balances for the fiscal 
year 1953 to the 1954 program. This estimate 
of unobligated balances is in addition to the 
carryover balance of $10,928,323 contem- 
plated in the budget presentation for those 
items in the construction program for which 
funds are herein allowed. At the time of the 
hearings, the Bureau had revised its estimate 
of unobligated balances upward from $11,- 
361,025 to $19 million. At the time of the 
hearings last year, the Bureau estimated a 
balance of approximately $21 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1953. This balance turned 
out to be actually $49,625,211. This fact, plus 
the fact that there have been consistently 
low estimates offered the committee in years 
past with respect to the unobligated bal- 
ances, provides the committee with great as- 
surance that the total which will remain un- 
obligated at the end of fiscal year 1953 will be 
in the amount of $42,478,323 or more. 

In applying the reductions which the com- 
mittee has made for the various projects in 
the construction and rehabilitation program, 
the general policy of not appropriating for 
things that industry and other groups can do 
for themselves with private funds has been 
followed. A careful review of the bill and 
this report will demonstrate that the com- 
mittee has generally been liberal in approv- 
ing funds for irrigation projects and for the 
development of other resources where the 
Federal Government is responsible for such 
development, and where it would not other- 
wise be accomplished. 

The reductions which the committee has 
made are reflected in the following table of 
amounts approved by the committee for sea 
project: 


Program summary—Construction and rehabilitation 


Valley ‘alifornia_ 
Kern River pro; ee 
Kings River project, C 

E es project, Gaittorsia: 


vision, Idaho... 
oar aig E 
E Peck i “project, Montana- 


aa New Mexico... 
Rio ak New Mexico- 


Weber Basin project, U 
Columbia Basin a ag 


gton 
Eden project, Wyoming.......-... 
Kendrick project, Wyoming_._--- 


ig ot ae Basin project: 
hase 
Bostwick division, 
Nebraska-Kansas. 


Buford Trenton project...|........._.- 
a Ferry unit, Mon- 


Lower Marias uni 
tana. 


pletion program 


Oedar Bluff unit, Kansas.. 
Crow Creek unit, Mon- 


akota 
Kirwin unit, Ransis 


Missouri Diversion unit, 
A En North 


Webster t unit, Kansas... 
Drainage and minor com- 


Transmission Division: 
Sioux Falls-Brookings 
11+-kilovolt trans- 
missi line 
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Project or unit Budget 


Missouri ee Basin project— 
Continued 
Phase A—Continued 
‘Transmission Division— 
Continued 
Watertown-Gorton- 
Huron-Amour 115- 
kilovolt transmis- 
sion line and sub- 
stations....-.--...-- 
Amour-Fort Randall- 
Galvins Point-Sioux 
Falls 115-kilovolt 
transmission line 
and substations. ..-- 
Rapid City-Midland 
115-kilovolt trans- 
mission line and 


substations._.......- 588, 500)... ..-. a 
Fort Randall: Winner 
115-kilovolt trans- 
mission l an 

substations.__-_..-.- 112, 812}... a. 


Mobridge-Garrison 
230-kilovolt trans- 
moa pume and 


substa ae 
Fort HandaitSioux 
City (double circuit) 
230-kilovolt 
mission 
substations.._....... 
Oshe-Midland 115- 
kilovolt transmis- 
sion line and sub- 


Big Bend Huron 
atertown (double 
circuit) 230-kilovolt 
transmission line 
and switchyard. ___. 
Bismarck-De Waui 6% 
kilovolt transmis- 
sion line and sub- 


Eklutna project, Alaska: The funds which 
were requested for this project are in excess 
of the amounts authorized in the basic legis- 
lation. The committee does not feel justi- 
fied in making such funds available until 
the authorizing legislation has been amended. 

Colorado River flood work and levee sys- 
tem: An appropriation of $150,000 against 
the program estimate of $1,905,000 has been 
approved. On the basis of testimony given 
to the committee at the time of the hear- 
ings, the Bureau is having difficulty obtain- 
ing necessary rights-of-way to accomplish 
the work proposed, at prices which it feels 
are reasonble, and consequently recommend- 
ed this reduction to the committee. 

Davis Dam project: The committee has 
disallowed $464,080 of the budget request. 
This amount was programed for micro- 
wave equipment which is specifically dis- 
allowed. 

The committee has information to the ef- 
fect that a private utility may be willing to 
construct transmission lines and other fa- 
cilities, for which $1,149,887 is programed 
in the budget, to tie its own steam plant into 
the Davis Dam distribution system. Should 
the utility which owns this plan make an 
acceptable proposition, the committee in- 
structs the Secretary to accept their pro- 
posal. 

. Central Valley project: The following. 
item budgeted for this project are specifi- 
cally denied: 


Folsom transmission facilities... $656, 686 
Tracy-Contracosta-Clayton-Ygna- 

cio transmission line-......__ in 60, 000 
Tracy switchyard --.....-....... - 70, 000 
Preference customer metering fa- 

i Lh A a ES Seine POCO ae SSS ES 220, 119 
Folsom power facilities_.......... 6, 000, 000 


In addition to these adjustments in this 
project, $1 million of the 1953 unobligated 
balances in the construction and rehabilita- 


Carryover | mend 
estimate funds in 


4, 169, 949)... -wnee- 


535, 000| ---neeaenn-- 


400, 000) ..........-- 


55, 000) -..-.-0----- 
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Program summary—Construction and rehabilitation—Continued 


300, 000 


112, 812 


Felinae additional 


tion program, over and above the $10,182,007 
programed for use on the Central Valley 
project, is to be used for final planning and 
construction of the Sacramento Canals. 

Appropriations for the Folsom 230-kilovolt 
transmission line are being withheld at this 
time in order to bring the completion of this 
line more nearly on schedule with the ex- 
pected initial operation of the Folsom pow- 
er plant. The reduction of $6 million in the 
funds programed for the Folsom power fa- 
cilities, will serve the same purpose of match- 
ing up the construction schedule with that 
of the Corps of Engineers for the dam itself. 

The committee recommends that the Sec- 
retary of Interior undertake studies to de- 
termine savings in Federal funds and other 
advantages which could accrue to the project 
if existing structures and materials on hand 
for the proposed Folsom transmission line 
were transferred to the public utility serving 
the area, and the Folsom and Nimbus power 
integrated into the regional transmission 
system under the power wheeling and inter- 
change contracts which went into effect aft- 
er initial appropriations were made for this 
proposed line. Under questioning by the 
committee, representatives of the utility tes- 
tified that the company would be willing to 
reimburse the Government for the full costs 
of such structures and materials. 

Funds previously allocated by the Bureau 
for preference customer metering facilities 
appear to be adequate for the metering of 
present customers, according to testimony 
received. Future customers may be metered 
under a rental arrangement available to the 
Bureau, and therefore no additional funds 
are required until after such customers are 
acquired and detailed metering cost data has 
been made available to the committee. 

The committee is deeply concerned over re- 
ported substantial reductions in power reve- 
nues which will accrue to the Central Valley 
project as a result of power sales contracts 


Canyon Ferry- East 
Helena (double cir- 
cuit) 115-kilovolt 
transmission line.... 

Gering-Sterling 

kiloyolt and re- 
lated substations.. 
Total,all other items. 


Subtotal, transmis- 
sion division 


planning 
work and a ‘in connec- 
tion or cooperation with 
Corps of Engineers... 


Subtotal all foregoing items.. 


April 27 


haan Total o et Total 
program arryover | mend program 
oo i or geod apd funds in bill Fr approved- 
1954 for 1954 
Missouri RiT Basin project— 
Continued 
Phase A—Continued 
Transmission Division— 
Continued 
Williston-Garrison 
ilo 
s tions.......-..] $20, 000}-........... $20, 000 
Garrison-Voltaire 115- 
kilovolt extension to 
Garrison switch- 
6: SE eT 26, 000} ............ 26, 000 
Valley City ne: 
ad 500, 000 500, 000 tion additions.......| 15, 000}............ 15, 000 


115- 


3, 500,000} 3, 500, 000 Other departmental agencies... 
Total Missouri River Basin 

MO a E won 73, 316, 000) 400, 000) 49,148,060) 49, 548, 060 

= $ $_$__——[=|- ——S | ——— 


DOB ixcceicaccese. ecennnen=-| 193, 888, 000| 42, 478, 323) 108, 396, 675| 150, 874, 998 


recently executed with certain public agen- 
cies in the project area. According to testi- 
mony received by the committee, these re- 
ductions could seriously impair the ability of 
the project to pay out its reimbursable costs 
and in any event would reduce the financial 
aid to irrigation provided for in legislation 
authorizing the project. 

The committee urges the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold, or withdraw approval of 
and suspend further action under, such pub- 
lic agency contracts until (1) the effect of 
the contracts on project feasibility and on 
project water users may be determined by 
the Department, (2) an opinion as to the 
legality of the contracts has been rendered 
by the Solicitor of the Department, and (3) 
the matter has been submitted to the Comp- 
troller General for his review and opinion, 

Colorado-Big Thompson project: The com< 
mittee has reduced the amount programed 
for this project by $388,000, which amount 
was programed for the Flatiron-Valmont 
transmission line. 

Minidoka project, Northside pumping 
division: The committee has reduced the 
amount programed for this project by $559,- 
000, which was for electrical facilities which 
the Bureau advises may be eliminated, 

Palisades project: Of the reduction made 
in the funds programed for this project, $50,- 
000 was for the Palisades-Idaho Falls trans- 
mission line. This item is specifically dis- 
allowed. Further, no funds programed for 
this project are to be used for the construc- 
tion of the Palisades switchyard which will 
not be needed for at least 2 years. 

Middle Rio Grande project: The commit- 
tee has programed $1,250,000 of unobligated 
1953 funds for this project over and above 
the $330,880 of carryover funds which were 
budgeted for it. 

Provo River project: Of the funds pro- 
gramed for this project, $200,000 was for the 


1953 


Deer Creek power plant and facilities. This 
item is specifically disallowed. The commit- 
tee was given information at the hearings to 
the effect that the water users’ organization 
on the Provo River project may desire to 
construct this power plant and have made 
such a proposal to the Secretary. 

Weber Basin project: Of the reduction in 
the amount of $1,276,000 which the commit- 
tee has made in the request for this project, 
$284,000 was programed for the Gateway and 
Wanship power plants and facilities, These 
two items are specifically disallowed, in order 
to provide additional time for negotiations 
with the utility in the area with regard to 
power supply throughout the project area. 

Yakima project, Roza division: The com- 
mittee has disallowed the amount of $778,000 
which was programed for the Roza power 
plant. 

Missouri River Basin project: The Bureau 
is authorized to expend $300,000 of the un- 
obligated 1953 balances on the Buford-Tren- 
ton project, to stop bank erosion from un- 
dermining the pumping plant, to prevent 
further loss of land from bank erosion in the 
project proper, and for other minor comple- 
tion work. The committee recognizes that 
bank erosion control work is the responsibil- 
ity of the Corps of Engineers; however, this 
situation appears to be one of great emer- 
gency in order to protect the investment of 
the Federal Government and the investment 
of the irrigators in the project. The com- 
mittee expects the Secretary to inform the 
Army engineers of its position in this mat- 
ter and to urge them to program for this 
kind of work wherever it is needed in the 
future, In this particular case if the work 
for which funds are made available herein 
is not accomplished the entire 1953 crop 
production from the project lands will be 
jeopardized. 

The committee has allowed $2 million for 
the Missouri diversion unit against the pro- 
gramed amount of $5,263,000. These funds 
for continuing construction of the project 
are not to be used until the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has submitted to the Secretary for 
his consideration a plan of construction pro- 
viding for one or more pumping plants, nec- 
essary canals and distribution system, to 
serve not to exceed 100,000 acres of land. 
None of the funds herein provided are to be 
expended for construction of the diversion 
dam or the Little Porcupine power plant pro- 
posed in connection with it. 

Transmission division: The committee has 
eliminated all funds requested for new trans- 
mission line starts in the fiscal year 1954 for 
the Missouri River Basin project. This ac- 
tion has been taken to provide time for the 
Secretary to restudy and report on the re- 
gional power program. The committee sug- 
gests that an independent study for the pur- 
pose of determining a transmission system 
which is best suited to dispose of the poten- 
tial power from the Missouri River Basin 
projects may be desirable. It is understood 
that a delay of 1 year will not materially 
affect disposal of power becoming available 
from the multiple-purpose projects in the 
Missouri River project area. 

Construction of the Sinclair-Westvaco line 
in Wyoming has been stopped and the com- 
mittee has rescinded $600,000 of 1953 funds 
not needed. 

The $400,000 which has been allowed for 
the Big Bend-Huron-Watertown transmis- 
sion line is to be used for the completion of 
plans and specifications for a line, running 
from Big Bend, South Dakota, to Watertown 
to Granite Falls, Minn., which would provide 
the means of making Missouri Basin power 
available to western Minnesota. 

It was pointed out to the committee that 
a dangerous situation exists as a result of 
present location of certain transmission lines 
in Montana. The Bureau is instructed to 
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reprogram unobligated balances from the 
1953 program funds to effect the following 
transmission line location changes: 

1. Relocate that section of the Missouri 
Basin transmission system in the vicinity of 
Sidney, Mont., to eliminate obstruction of 
the Richland County Airport, at a cost of not 
to exceed $35,000. 

2. Relocate approximately 6 miles of Fort 
Peck-Great Falls transmission line, in the 
vicinity of Havre, Mont., for the protection 
of a school, related public facilities and 
homes, at a cost not to exceed $90,000. 

The. committee has deleted all funds re- 
quested for the transmission division for 
general property, stores, and equipment. It 
is requested that an inventory be made of 
not only this material, but of all such mate- 
rial in all agencies of the Department, with 
a view of transferring such items from loca- 
tions where the need may no longer exist 
for them to locations where it may be needed, 
afd disposal of such material as can be 
clearly shown as not needed in the reason- 
able future. The committee has also elim- 
inated funds programed for project investi- 
gations, 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The committee has allowed an appropria- 
tion of $18 million against the budget request 
of $24,800,000 for this program. The amount 
allowed is a reduction of $6,800,000 below 
the budget estimate and $1 million below 
the amount available in the current year. 

The committee has disallowed $800,000 
which was requested for transfer to the 
Department of Agriculture for agricultural 
services, in connection with reclamation 
projects. This money was requested for use 
of the Soil Conservation Service and other 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
to carry on research and to give technical 
assistance to farmers for improved irrigation 
on farms in reclamation project areas. The 
committee believes it desirable that funds 
appropriated for reclamation work should 
not be extended for activities beyond de- 
livery of irrigation water to farms. This 
request for funds to study improvements in 
irrigation and to supply technical assistance 
to irrigation farmers is agricultural in char- 
acter and apparently in somewhat the same 
category as agricultural assistance on non- 
irrigated farms. The committee feels that 
this is a worthy program but strictly an 
Agriculture Department function for which 
funds should be included in the Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill. 

The committee expects that the bulk of 
the reduction in the operations and main- 
tenance appropriation will be achieved 
through attrition of personnel and through 
reductions which may be accomplished 
through the reorganizational study sug- 
gested previously in this section of the report. 


General administrative expenses 


The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $4,250,000 against the budget re- 
quest of $5,250,000. This is a reduction of 
$1,000,000. As in the foregoing item, it is 
expected that much of this reduction can 
be arrived at through attrition, and the 
elimination and consolidation of fleld offices 
of the Bureau. 

Emergency fund 

The budget request for the emergency 
fund is $1,000,000. The committee has al- 
lowed $500,000. It was testified that over 
$400,000 now remained in the fund, and on 
the basis of past years’ experience with 
necessary expenditures from this fund, the 
committee believes that $500,000 is an ample 
allowance, 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, investigations, and research 


The budget request for 1954 for this pro- 
gram was $31,070,000. The committee has 
allowed $27,750,000, a reduction of $3,320,- 
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000 below the budget estimate but an in- 
crease of $2,387,315 above the current year 
appropriation. The reduction is to be ap- 
plied to the topographic surveys and map-= 
ping program for which an increase of $3,- 
643,415 was requested. It was brought to 
the committee's attention during the course 
of the hearings that the military mapping 
priorities on which a large increase for 1953 
in the mapping program was allowed, had 
been altered during the course of the year 
and the funds allowed were diverted to some 
other so-called priority of the military. 

The committee cannot appropriate intelli- 
gently if so-called priority programs pre- 
sented to it in justification of the budget 
estimates are not in fact priority programs. 
In view of the apparent unreliability of the 
military program presentations as given to 
the Geological Survey, the committee is re- 
luctant to appreciably increase the tempo 
of the military mapping program carried 
on by the Geological Survey. 

In application of the funds allowed to the 
various program items of the survey, no 
reduction is to be made in the $100,000 re- 
quested for soil and moisture conservation 
work, Further, an estimated $4,000 of the 
funds allowed is specifically earmarked for 
the purchase of shallow auger hole drilling 
equipment, urgently needed in ground water 
recharge investigations work. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


A total appropriation of $18,750,114 is rec- 
ommended for the Bureau of Mines. This 
is a decrease of $10,364,886 below the budget 
estimates and $9,130,886 below the 1953 ap- 
propriations. The amounts allowed for the 
various programs of the Bureau are ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs: 
Conservation and development of mineral 

resources 

The committee has allowed $12,178,814 
which is a reduction of $8,321,186 below the 
budget estimate. The following amounts 
have been allowed for the items under this 


program: 

1, Fuels: $ 
er o PARAE TET ETE ES $2, 050, 000 
Petroleum and natural gas... 1,343,356 
Synthetic liquid fuels...... ==- 1,267,600 
Hellumsitss poses Sori cain M 90, 795 

2. Minerals and metals: 

Ferrous metals and alloys..... 1,'793,'719 
Nonferrous metals._...--..-.. =- 8,585,125 
Nonmetallic minerals.._..... io 833, 294 
Mineral research, unclassified. 860, 000 

8. Control of fires in inactive coal 
CSTOSI GEL anama aa aaas a 354, 925 
Pic pee ee ee ae = 12,178, 814 


In the table above the only appreciable 
change from the amounts allowed in the 
current fiscal year is for the synthetic liquid 
fuels program. It was reported to the com- 
mittee that the Secretary proposed to put 
the synthetic liquid fuels demonstration 
plant at Louisiana, Mo., in standby. This 
plan is used for making gasoline from coal 
by hydrogenation and gas synthesis proc- 
esses. It was reported to the committee that 
refinements accomplished to date in these 
processes have brought the cost of producing 
gasoline down to within a few cents of being 
commercially competitive with other meth- 
ods of producing gasoline. The Bureau of 
Mines has been operating another synthetic 
fuels demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo., 
from which gasoline has been made from oil 
shale. This process was reported to be even 
closer, costwise, to being commercially com- 
petitive in the production of gasoline than 
the processes being used at Louisiana. The 
committee has therefore concluded that it 
is time to close the Rifle plant also. The 
Bureau appears to have done an excellent 
job in leading the way in these important 
developments which are now at the point 
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where private industry can pick them up. 
Funds have been disallowed for continued 
operations at both locations, but the com- 
mittee has allowed $500,000 for putting the 
two plants in standby. In addition, the 
committee has disallowed other funds pro- 
for the synthetic liquid fuels pro- 
gram with the exception of $767,600 needed 
for laboratory and pilot-plant research on a 
new refinement in the hydrogenation proc- 
ess which is reported to hold great promise 
for the future in production of synthetic 
liquid fuels. The Secretary is instructed to 
dispose of the two demonstration plants in 
accordance with existing law and agreements 
which may be in existence between the De- 
partment and other Federal agencies, 
Health and safety 
A total of $5,060,000 has been allowed for 
this item. While this is a reduction of 
$470,000 below the budget request of $5,530,- 
000, it is an increase of $714,000 above the 
1953 appropriations. The amount allowed 
should be ample to carry on the normal 
mine safety inspection program and to 
handle the additional responsibilities placed 
upon the Bureau by Public Law 552 of the 
82d Congress, the new mine safety inspection 
law, giving the Federal Government author- 
ity to close mines under certain conditions in 
the interest of safety. 


Construction 


The budget request for this item was 
$1,760,000. The committee has allowed 
$425,000. The reduction of $1,335,000 elimi- 
nates funds for the construction of an ex- 
periment station at Minneapolis, Minn. 


General administrative expenses 

An appropriation of $1,086,300 is recom- 
mended. This is a reduction of $238,700 be- 
low the budget estimate of $1,325,000. It is 
also a reduction of $191,700 below the 1953 
appropriation, or a 15-percent cut. This 15- 
percent reduction below the current year 
level represents one-half of the average an- 
nual personnel separations in the Bureau of 
Mines and is to be arrived at principally by 
attrition of personnel. 

As in the case of several other bureaus, the 
committee seriously questions the desira- 
bility and effectiveness of a decentralized 
type of organization. A recent report by the 
committee's investigative staff on this sub- 
ject points out that the programs of the 
Bureau are for the most part quite varied 
and many of them highly specialized, par- 
ticularly the research and development pro- 
grams. For some of the specialized pro- 
grams effective supervision and adequate 
evaluation by the regional directors cannot 
be expected. Moreover, in some cases also, 
the activities under the program are not con- 
fined to a single region. The technical staffs 
in the central office have responsibility for 
prescribing policy, approving and author- 
izing projects, and reviewing reports and 
manuscripts and to exercise direct super- 
vision over many of the field activities. 
Thus, these activities operate more or less 
autonomously from the regional office and 
look to the central office for guidance. In 
such cases, the regional offices are adminis- 
trative channels for copies of correspondence 
to and from Washington, and conduct cer- 
tain housekeeping functions. Under this 
particular group of activities, it would seem 
obvious that confusion in the lines of au- 
thority would develop as well as duplica- 
tions of effort. The investigative staff fur- 
ther estimates that an annual savings in ex- 
cess of $2 million would be possible in sala- 
ries and other administrative expenses if the 
regional offices were abolished and the pro- 
gram control and direction centralized in 
Washington. The committee urges the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to take cognizance of 
these findings of the investigative staff and 
report to the committee in detail at the time 
of the 1955 appropriations bill hearings, with 
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respect to action taken to simplify the or- 
ganizational setup of the Bureau. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

The accompanying bill contains an appro- 

priation of $32,971,550 for the activities of 

the National Park Service. This is a reduc- 

tion of $7,047,450 below the budget estimate 

and $190,780 below the 1953 appropriations, 


Management and protection 


The budget estimate for this item is $10 
million. The committee has allowed an ap- 
propriation of $8,786,550 which is the same 
amount as was appropriated for the year 
1953. The funds allowed are to be distrib- 
uted among the various items under this 
heading in the same amounts as were pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1953. 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities 
The committee recommmends an appro- 
priation of $8 million against the budget re- 
quest of $9,200,000. This reduction will héld 
the maintenance and rehabilitation program 
to the same level as for 1953. 


Construction 


The budget request for this item was $17,- 
919,000. The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $13,435,000 which is a reduc- 
tion of $4,484,000 below the budget estimate 
and $1,595,410 below the current-year ap- 
propriation. The following amounts have 
been allowed for the various items under the 
construction program: 


Parkways: ena 
Baltimore-Washington -..-.-. - $550,000 
Blue Ridge.—___--.__._— = 371, 000 
COIGHIAI oo cae een 10, 000 
George Washington Memorial. 98, 000 
Natchez. Trace......-....-.. S 651, 000 
BUR rr a a AASE LN 35, 000 
Rights-of-way plans and ad- 

vance construction plans and 
Cana wy Ao M A E namene 120, 000 

Buildings, utilities, and other 
fachities— A < - 4,050,000 
Roads and trails.._.----.---. 4, 010, 000 
Lands and water rights_____-- 3, 540, 000 
Total_.... Siecle Si coerce - 13, 435, 000 


The $10,000 allowed under the Colonial 
Parkway item is for the repair of the sea- 
wall at Jamestown, Va., in the Jamestown 
national historic site. The use of the funds 
is to be confined to that part of the sea- 
wall on Federal property. 

In connection with the appropriation for 
the acquisition of lands and water rights, 
no land is to be taken by the Park Service 
through the condemnation procedure. 


Construction (liquidation of contract 

authorization) 

The committee has allowed the budget re- 
quest of $1,500,000 for the liquidation of 
obligations incurred under the authority 
contained in section 4 (b) of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1952. 

General administrative expenses 

The budget estimate for this item was 
$1,400,000. The committee has allowed $1,- 
250,000, a reduction of $150,000 below the 
budget estimate and a reduction of $92,000 
below the 1953 appropriation. 

Again, the committee urges consideration 
of elimination of regional offices. The pur- 
pose of such offices in the National Park 
Service has never been clear to the commit- 
tee, and the Secretary is urged to study this 
Bureau's organizational setup with a view to 
saving costs through reduction and consoli- 
dation of regional offices. Such savings could 
be appropriated, in part, to pay the salaries 
of additional rangers and park entrance at- 
tendants so badly needed in our national 
parks at the present time. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


A total appropriation of $11,210,600 Is 
recommended for the activities of the Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, a reduction of $2,074,400 
below the budget estimate and $1,986,221 
below the 1953 appropriations, 


Management of resources 


The budget request for this item was $7,- 
875,000. The committee has allowed $7 
miHion, a reduction of $875,000 below the 
budget estimate and $325,375 below the 1953 
figure. This will permit continuation of the 
program at approximately the current year 
level. Of the reduction, $225,000 is to ap- 
ply against the item administration of 
Alaska fisheries. In the 1953 appropriations 
bill, and in this bill, 25 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of sealskins of the 
Pribilof Islands is made available for the 
program of administration of Alaska fish- 
eries in addition to the regular annual ap- 
propriation. For the current fiscal year, 
$229,040 of the amount derived from the 
Pribilof Islands program, has been put in a 
reserve for contingencies and will not be 
used in the Alaskan program this year. It is 
the committee’s opinion that no such re- 
serve is necessary and the reduction made 
in the administration of Alaska fisheries 
item can be offset by use of the full amount 
of the Pribilof Islands proceeds in the 1954 
program, 

Investigation of resources 


The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $3 million against the budget re- 
quest of $4,180,000. This is a reduction of 
$1,180,000 below the budget and $1,299,448 
below the amounts appropriated for 1953. 
The committee is convinced that a program 
of approximately the magnitude indicated 
by the allowance of $3 million should be en- 
tirely adequate for investigation purposes, 


Construction 


An appropriation of $305,000 was requested. 
The committee recommends $435,600. While 
this is an increase of $130,600 above the 
budget estimate, it is a decrease of $238,200 
below the 1953 program. 

Of the amount allowed, $130,600 is for 
the purpose of constructing a bridge across 
Indian Bay and for the St. Charles approach 
roadway and ramps, This construction is to 
make possible the construction of a road 
across the White River National Wildlife 
Refuge to connect with roads of the Ar- 
kansas highway system at the east and west 
edges of the national refuge. No part of 
the funds allowed for this construction are 
to be obligated unless and until the Arkan- 
sas State Highway Department definitely 
contracts the roadway east of St. Charles to 
Indian Bay (including ramps to a ferry at 
the White River), grubbing, grading, minor 
structures, riprap, and 18-foot-wide con- 
crete pavement 7 inches thick, which con- 
struction is necessary to cross the wildlife 
refuge between the 2 points for which 
construction money is appropriated in this 
bill. Further, the construction money pro- 
vided herein is not to be obligated until the 
State Highway Department of Arkansas has 
contracted for the construction of a high- 
way, to specifications of Highway No. 1, from 
the bridge across Indian Bay, for which 
funds are herein appropriated, to the Phillips 
County line to connect with Highway No. 1, 

The remaining $305,000 of the appropria- 
tion recommended is to be used for fish 
hatchery, fishery biology, and wildlife facil- 
ities construction as outlined in the justi- 
fications. 


General administrative expenses 


The budget estimate for this item is 
$925,000. The committee recommends an 
appropriation of $775,000, a reduction of 
$150,000 below the budget estimate and 
$123,198 below the 1953 program. Of the 
amount allowed $375,000 is for departmental 
expenses and $400,000 is for regional offices 
expenses, The reductions in this item have 
been made with the expectation that the 
number of regional offices can be reduced 


1953 


during the 1954 fiscal year. The commit- 
tee requests that the Secretary study this 
problem and report in detail to it at the 
time of the hearings on the 1955 appropria- 
tion bill. 

Administration of the Pribilof Islands 

This item provides for an appropriation 
of an amount not exceeding 60 percent of 
the total proceeds of sales of furs, seal skins, 
and other products of the wildlife resources 
of the Pribilof Islands during the preceding 
fiscal year. This amount is estimated to 
be $1,893,646 for the fiscal year 1954. Under 
the act of September 27, 1950, the 60 per- 
cent of the proceeds made available by this 
appropriation are used for the management 
of the Alaska fur seal herd, the furnishing 
of food, schooling, and medical attention for 
the 555 natives of the island and for the 
maintenance of buildings, roads, and a supply 
vessel, 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

The total budget estimate for the various 
activities under the Office of Territories pro- 
gram is $66,621,000. The committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $34,922,300, a 
reduction of $31,698,700 below the budget 
estimate and $14,396,867 below the appro- 
priations for the current year. 

Administration of Territories 

The funds appropriated under this item 
are for the administration of the Territories 
of Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and Canton Island. Also 
included are funds for the Office of Terri- 
tories in Washington. The amount allowed 
is $3,782,300. The budgeted amounts have 
been allowed for all items except three, 
which are discussed below. 

Territory of Alaska: $100,000 has been al- 
lowed for operation of the Governor’s office. 
This is a reduction of $2,000 below the budget 
request of $102,000. For the care and cus- 
tody of Alaskan insane the budget figure of 
$559,600 is recommended. This is the same 
amount as was appropriated for 1953. In 
addition, $12,500 has been allowed for paint- 
ing of the Jesse Lee Orphanage. 

American Samoa: The budget request of 
$1,650,000 has been reduced by $100,000. 
This reduction is against the item of grants, 
out of which are fihanced the programs for 
agricultural development education, public 
health, and public works, 

General administration: The third reduc- 
tion which has been made in the budget 
request is in the amount requested for oper- 
ation of the headquarters office in Washing- 
ton. A reduction of $38,200 has been made 
in the request of $340,200. This allows the 
Office of Territories $2,082 less than was avail- 
able in 1953. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


The entire budget request of $8,500,000 for 
the Trust Territory Islands of the Pacific has 
been disallowed. The appropriations bill for 
1953 carried language which provided that 
no funds were to be available for adminis- 
tration of the trust territory after June 30, 
1953, unless organic legislation for this pro- 
gram is enacted by the Congress. To date 
no such legislation has been enacted and 
consequently the funds are denied, 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
is made up of the island groups known be- 
fore the last war as the Japanese mandated 
islands. They have been administered by 
the United States under trusteeship agree- 
ment with the United Nations, which agree- 
ment was approved in 1947 by the Congress. 
However, in the absence of organic legisla- 
tion, the committee is entirely without 
guideposts in evaluating the programs for 
which appropriations are being requested, 
and is of the opinion that language in the 
appropriation bill for the purpose of making 
appropriations would be legislation in an 
appropriation bill, 
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Alaska public works 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $14,325,000, which is a reduction of 
$675,000 below the budget request of $15,- 
000,000 but an increase of $1,116,800 above 
the 1953 figure. The Department witnesses 
on this item testified that the program con- 
templated for 1954 consisted of projects 
which have been acted upon, or will be acted 
upon, by local communities, with respect to 
their portion of the costs, by the beginning 
of fiscal year 1954. Under this program the 
communities benefiting by the construction 
projects undertaken are required to finance 
50 percent of the costs of the project. 

The reduction which the committee has 
made consists of $400,000 in the advanced- 
planning program for which $600,000 was 
requested, and $275,000 out of the amount 
of $675,000 requested for general administra- 
tive expenses. 


Construction of roads, Alaska 


The budget request for this program was 
$18,400,000. The committee has allowed 
$10 million, a reduction of $8,400,000 below 
the budget estimate and $7 million below the 
appropriations for 1953. 

The committee is convinced that an ade- 
quate roads construction program is a neces- 
sary development in Alaska and has in the 
past been rather generous in allowing funds 
for this purpose. However, the committee 
has consistently felt that a greater share of 
the burden of building roads and maintain- 
ing them in Alaska should be borne by the 
government of Alaska. Just prior to mark- 
ing up the bill it was brought to the com- 
mittee’s attention that the Alaskan Legis- 
lature had adjourned its recent session with- 
out adopting proposed legislation which 
would have increased revenues for the Terri- 
tory for the purpose of carrying their fair 
share of the road program. In view of this 
fact, the committee sees no reason for con- 
tinuing the construction program with Fed- 
eral funds at the level of recent years. 
Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 

An appropriation of $3 million for opera- 
tion and maintenance of roads in Alaska is 
recommended. This is a reduction of $400,- 
000 below the budget estimate of $3,400,000, 
and $318,000 below the amounts available in 
1953, 

Construction, Alaska Railroad 


The budget estimate for this program was 
$16,311,000. The committee has allowed 
$2,715,000, a reduction of $13,596,000 below 
the budget estimate, and $1,191,000 below the 
1953 appropriations. This reduction elimin- 
ates the program for improving the Seward 
to Portage portion of The Alaska Railroad, 
the construction of a new dock at Seward 
and $4,000 programed for railroad equipment, 


Virgin Islands public works 


The committee recommends the budget 
estimate of $1,100,000 for this program. The 
amount allowed represents a reduction of 
$1,466,680 below the amounts available in 
1953. Of the funds allowed, $1 million is for 
continuation of the school construction pro- 
gram in the Virgin Islands. The remaining 
$100,000 of the budget request is for admin- 
istration of the public works program, 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The budget request for this item was $2,- 
660,000. The committee has allowed $2,- 
325,000, a reduction of $335,000 below the 
budget estimate and $200,000 below the cur- 
rent year funds. This item finances the 
administrative activities of the Department, 
consisting of departmental direction, pro- 
gram direction and coordination, manage- 
ment, and legal services. A total of $200,000 
of the reduction is to be applied against 
program direction and coordination, which 
activity is made up of planning staffs as- 
signed to the various assistant secretaries, , 
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In connection with general administration 
of the Department, the committee has taken 
several actions with respect to the 1954 
budget request which it desires to call to the 
attention of the Secretary as follows: 


Reorganization of bureaus and agenctes 


In several places throughout the report 
reference has been made to the committee’s 
very grave concern about the desirability 
and effectiveness of the widespread region- 
alization of various bureaus. 

Specific instructions to the Secretary for 
organizational changes have been avoided 
in recognition of the fact that some time 
will be needed for study and analysis of this 
particular situation. It is understood that 
the Secretary is fully cognizant of the poten- 
tial for great money savings in conduct of 
the Department’s activities through consoli- 
dation and streamlining of the various bu- 
reau organizations, and also through elimi- 
nation of overlapping and duplication of 
functions. It is hoped that very real prog- 
ress can be made in this direction during 
the fiscal year 1954. A number of the re- 
ductions in the appropriations bill for 1954 
have been made by the committee with this 
expectation in mind. The committee is giv- 
ing the Secretary a rather free hand to ac- 
complish personnel reduction in the manner 
he deems most appropriate in achieving the 
dollar reductions throughout the bill. As 
mentioned in several of the foregoing head- 
ings, the committee will expect a complete 
report from the Secretary on progress made 
on this program at the time of the hearings 
on the appropriation bill for 1955. 

Consultants 

Language has been eliminated throughout 
the bill which provided for the use of con- 
sultative services and has been inserted in 
this item. It is the committee’s desire that 
there be established a very tight control on 
the use of consultant services, and in order 
to assure that that control will be in the 
Secretary’s Office, has taken the action dee 


scribed. ? 


Automobiles 

The Department of Interior now has a 
total of 6,694 automobiles and 64 aircraft. 
The committee is convinced that this is a 
large enough fleet of automobiles and air- 
craft to serve the programs of the Depart- 
ment. In fact, it is convinced that this is 
more than enough automobiles and aircraft 
and that many of those which were proposed 
in the bill for replacement can be disposed of 
without appreciably affecting accomplish- 
ment of the programs of the Department. 
Consequently, the committee has denied all 
requests for new and replacement passenger 
motor vehicles and aircraft, with the excep- 
tion of one replacement aircraft for the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to be used in 
Alaska. The estimated savings throughout 
the bill because of this action is $1,400,000. 
Curtailment of some of the programs which 
will be necessary because of the actions taken 
on the 1954 appropriations bill should make 
it possible to divert some of the automobiles 
to programs wherein replacements and addi- 
tional vehicles might be needed. With this 
in mind, the committee has put language 
into the general provisions of the bill which 
permit the Secretary to transfer vehicles bë- 
tween agencies of the Department without 
transfer of funds, 

Houses and other structures 

The committee is concerned about the 
numbers of houses for residential purposes, 
store-buildings, warehouses, utilities and 
equipment that the Department owns in 
such places as Grand Coulee and Boulder 
City where construction is either completed 
or nearing completion. The committee sug- 
gests that the Secretary take immediate 
steps to dispose of all such property in ac- 
cordance with law at the earliest possible 


| 
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date, so that the proceeds from the disposal 
of such properties can be returned to the 
‘Treasury. The committee is convinced that 
hundreds of millions of taxpayer dollars can 
and should be returned to the Treasury 
through this process. 


Publications and information services 


The committee has noted in the past the 
variety, amount, and costs of the publica- 
tions which the Department distributes to 
the general public. It is the committee’s 
desire that the Secretary give this matter 
very careful study also. Specifically, it is 
suggested that a determination be made by 
the new Secretary as to the types of material 
which may and may not be distributed out- 
side of the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that proper instructions be issued 
to the various bureaus of the Department 
with respect to this matter. In order to cur- 
tail some of this activity, the committee has 
limited the funds available for personal serv- 
ices for preparation and dissemination of 
such material, in general provisions. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $903,000 for the activities of the Vir- 
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gin Islands Corporation, a reduction of $1,- 
642,000 below the budget estimate of $2,545,- 
000, and a reduction of $853,000 below the 
current year appropriations. 

Of the amounts allowed, $753,000 is for the 
revolving fund and is to be used as follows: 
Power facilities and extension of x 


distribution lines to St. Croix... $250, 000 
Power facilities and distribution 


lines on St. Thomas_........... 350, 000 
Sugar mill equipment_........... 3, 000 
Agricultural equipment._...----_. 150, 000 


Representatives of the corporation testi- 
fied at the time of the hearings that the ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation of power facili- 
ties on the two islands would make it possi- 


- ble to serve additional customers and there- 


by increase revenues substantially. It was 
further testified that power revenues are now 
covering the full cost of operation of the 
power facilities. 

A total of $150,000 has been allowed for 
the grants item and is to be used entirely 
for the soll and moisture conservation pro- 
gram. 

The full amount of $987,925 requested for 
making up operating losses of the Corpora- 
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tion in 1952 and those estimated for 1954 is 
disallowed. The committee insists that the 
Corporation be put on a self-sustaining basis 
and sees no reason why it cannot be oper- 
ated in that fashion. At this time it seems 
highly inappropriate that additional taxpay- 
er dollars should be diverted to make up 
losses in the operation of this Corporation, 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


The budget estimate of $85,000 has been 
allowed for this review board, the establish- 
ment of which was required by Public Law 
552 of the 82d Congress, the new Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act. 


LIMITATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

The following limitations and legislative 
provisions not heretofore carried in the bill 
are recommended: 

“Page 33, lines 8 through 11, under general 
provisions, Department of the Interior: 

“ ‘Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such transfers of motor vehicles, be- 
tween bureaus and offices, without transfer 
of funds, as may be required in carrying out 
the operations of the Department.’ ” 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations, general and special funds 


Appropri- | Estimated, 
ated, 1953 1954 


Continuing fund, Southwestern Power Ad- 
R TESST AEE 


Continuing fund for emergency expense, Bonne- 


$1, 017, 468 


Payments to nie irrigation district (North 


BR ae pro 


ville por poot; AA E ARRS 197, 959 
Cl T }, 292 
Payments to States (proceeds of sal 85, 000 
ment of royalties to Oklahoma. 11, 790 logical Survey 
of grazing lands._.._.._.. 6,000 Development and speret 
Payments to States (grazing fees). 350 


Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, payments 
to Coos and Douglas Counties, Oreg., in lieu 


Mineral Leasing payments 
Alaska school Mads Se payment to Alaska. 


Bie, sale of timber, etc., on reclamation 


3,000 
Claim and treaty obligations, Indian Affairs... 140, 500 


Operation and maintenance, revenues, Indian 
era a in tigation pr0) jet 
ower revenues, igation Proje 
lands and loans to 


831, 540 789, 019 
1, 995, 698 | 1,803, 646 
Expenses, incident to sale of Ry products... 32, 000 32, 000 
arts fund Pa: to counties under Migratory Bird 

Payments to States of Arizona and Nevada... 600, 000 600, 000 396, 901 337, 500 

Payments of interest on advances from Treas- 24, 803,000 | 23, 720, 

UY. cccccen. ecbsniaoneennnncsasomnac 3, 250, 000 3, 000, 000 
83, 234, 748 | 82, 330, 977 
Trust fund appropriations 
[Not a charge against revenue} 


erties, Bureau 
Educational e 
A Yellowstone 
perai management, mal 
demol; 


Pik to the poe of W 
— on lands in Grand 
a 


800 Parks, National Park Service. 48, 635 26, 
Migratory b ird conservation fund....-....... a 250,000 | 4, 250, 000 
3, 000 F id in wildlife restoration 10, 679.059 } 10, 000, 000 
140, 500 Federal aid in fish restoration and manag: 2,857,094 | 2,500,000 
Management of national wildlife pmen a 1,190, 703.| 1,012, 500 


tenance, 
uired pro rie: 

Independence seat cal risal Pearl 
ational Park Service. 


oming, in lieu of 
eton and Yellow- 


M ment of resources, Fish and Wildlife 


aes Estimated, 

1954 

$12, 000 $8, 
125, 000 125, 000 
746, 200 797, 700 
600 600 
850,000 | 1,117, 500 
19, 991 21,814 


Construction of electric transmission lines and 
een contributions, Bonneville Power 


ae proceeds of labor. 
on 
Miscellaneous rod funds of Indian tribes... 
Advances by 8 etc., for construction, 
operation, and a mafatensince of of reclamation 
rojects, in investigations. 


Donations, including 


—$186, 350 
$17, 500 |-.-.-.-.---- 
175, 000 |..-.-.-.---- 


ye 


Contributed funds, Bureau of Mines 
land, national parks... 


Gifts or bequests of personal property, national 


Total appropriations, trust funds....-.-- 


ent and indefinite appro- 
including trust funds_....-.|112, 722, 486 [111, 443, 212 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1958, estimates for 1954, and amounts recommended in the bill for 1954 


Bill compared with 


Appropria- Budget esti- | Recommended 
seer ae bee tions, 1953 | ‘mates, 1954 | im bill for 1954 | 3953 appro- 
priations 1954 estimates 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Connally Hot Oil Act, enforcement of._.............-. I EEE BEATS EI - = 
Souter ower ts enforcement o $150, 000 $37, 000 $37, 000 
ons! OREO ano henna son nnmncccesenccnscascuasrimenspececacececccccsccccascccnceces-| jj 959,500 1 6,700,000 |.......-..-..-.. = - 
Operation and E E a a E aS 760, 000 i 1, 060, 000 F300, ooo eo o 


Southwestern Power Administra’ 


E E A ABE E g en Soacecunchnenauentnancaedueneuibcanesneintonevadans 3, 110, 000 —5, 921, 500 —9, 577, 000 
Sa aS A aes Date 

Commission of Fino Arts. E -Ar MBIA eb oE 20, 000 —1, 200 —6, 400 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

38, 300, 000 —16, 900, 000 

5, 000, 000 —2, 400, 000 

43, 300, 000 —19, 300, 000 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT . 

eo of lands and resources_ 11, 000, 000 —1, 985, 000 

Construction, 2, 000, —100, 000 

(380,000)} - (+29, 708)}(_...-..-.22. 2 

13, 000, 000 —2, 085, 000 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
er education, and welfare services.........-..-.---------«-. pt cr AU ae ae aE SA 52, 000, 000 —5, 576, 

E DICT AUN ER cen on Se, a th nab saat buskinben siete E s 12, 500, 000 —4, 004, 080 

E Aroa s orto . 15, 869, 000 —5, 000, 000 

General administrative ex 3, 000, 000 —1, 400, 000 

ORV ROE n ENSEN EE eee aby tence E E E SOOO” “2,008 OUR cco cece ace —1, 000, 

Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, exclusive of tribal funds_.........-.. Be Asia RE 83, 369, 000 —16, 981, 000 
_———————} 
(Tribal funds (not included in totals of this tabulation))......... Vice AE TEREST AS PIATTA (3, 040, 000) AERA | 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
—4, 250, 000 
—85, 491, 325 

000 


—1, 000, 000 
—500, 000 


—98, 041,325 


FECTED, UROMT OF HOCIRIIR NON oo cance pans cnnnimbssaasencuansscneruseatscosannapacasdl 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Surveys, investigations, and research............---.-... SAM NOTAN n 
BUREAU OF MINES 


. +2,387,315 —3, 320, 000 


Conservation and development of mineral resources.. —6, 478, 186 —8, 321, 186 
Health and safety____. +714, 000 —470, 000 
Construction.. -~-= —3, 175, 000 —1, 335, 000 
General administrative expense.. —191, 700 —238, 700 

Total, E E E maea Aia r E metana —9, 130, 886 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Management and pro 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physi 


OOE C O 5 Se a O 
Investigations of resources. 
Construction. . ..--..--.......- 
General administrative expenses. 
(Administration of Pribilof Islands, 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service..._..-.....--------c0--ee--eno=- ene ienenemnnneeeee= 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
Administration of Territories < - 5.5.25... ccds cco ya pnan a a n 
‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands... 
Alaska public works._...._--_--. (RTOS 
Construction of roads, Alaska....-....-. 
Fis oes and maintenance of roads, 
Construction, Alaska Railroad_....... as 
Virgin Islands DUNS WORKS cen cgnekveosencancanean: 


Total, Office of Territories. ................----.22ceee--- JEUSE 


1 Receipts from sale of power and energy—not included in totals of this tabulation. 

2 z $225,000 trom in Supplemental Act, 1953, and $50,000 included in Second Supplemental Act, 1953. 
3 Includes $60,000 in Second Supplemental Act, 1953. 

4 Indefinite ST pe orang say of yon Re prar in totals of this tabulation. 

emg 
IOANEN PETALA of Poite Not included in totals of this tabulation. 


XCIX——252 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1953, estimates for 1954, and amounts recommended in the bill for 1954—Continued 


Agency and item 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Salaries and expenses... ..........----.ncceeeneneewewcnes 
Total, Department of the Interior................... 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Bill compared with 


Budget esti- | Recommended 
mates, 1954 | in bill for 1954 


1953 appro- 

priations 1954 estimates 

ee enwennncnwnnennwaanercenesever~ $2, 525, 000 $2, 660, 000 $2, 325, 000 —$200, 000 —$335, 000 
e—a E E) 

auccosossoscsososesessoprocanccee 540, 961, 501 604, 706, 400 403, 875, 239 | —137, 086,262 | —200, 831, 161 
SS E S eee 

1, 375, 000 753, 000 —762, 000 —622, 000 

1, 170, 000 150, —91, 000 —1, 020, 000 

30, 000) (100, 000) (—34, 000) (—30, 000) 

EES E a a a AE a 2, 545, 000 903, 000 —853, 000 —1, 642, 000 
NSTI SIO a ar sta 85, 000 85, 000 $65, 000 |... oe ccene 
IEE E eee 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The budget estimate 
for Southwestern Power Administration, 
continuing fund, was $5,650,000. What 
was the so-called Eisenhower budget on 
this matter; three million something? 

Mr. JENSEN. The Eisenhower budg- 
et? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I saw the figure 
around here. 

This is one I am considerably inter- 
ested in and everybody in the Southwest 
is, too. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman in- 
quires about the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. I was told it 
was $3 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. We left $150,000 for 
wheeling and exchange of power, Noth- 
ing for construction. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am talking about 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think what the 
gentleman from Texas is looking for will 
be found on page 945. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is the continuing 
fund the gentleman from Texas wants to 
know about? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Sure. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the continuing fund, 
the revised budget left in $3,750,000. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what I 
thought, and the gentleman’s commit- 
tee cut that to $150,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
would like to know what the policy of the 
cutting of the continuing fund to the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
was. ; 

Mr. JENSEN. I will try to explain. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, I am 
asking this, though: Is that an economy 
in government or a change in policy? 

Mr. JENSEN. There was $5,650,000 in 
the original bill for a continuing fund. 
That was to purchase power, to lease 
lines from the REA, and so forth. The 
Supreme Court of Arkansas held that it 


was not legal for the Southwestern 
Power Administration to purchase power 
and lease lines from the REA co-ops 
as provided in the contract. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the Southwestern Power 
Administration entered into a contract 
with a number of co-ops who joined to- 
gether and formed a super co-op in that 
area. The contract provided among 
other things that the Southwestern 
Power Administration would lease all 
power lines which transmit steam power 
from the REA steam power plants to the 
farmers and to other people in the area, 
The case was tested before the courts. 
The Supreme Court of Arkansas recently 
held that contract was illegal, which 
canceled out a part of the continuing 
fund that was provided originally in this 
bill of approximately $2 million. There 
is another case pending regarding the 
lines in Missouri. That case is pending 
before the Federal court here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The conditions which 
surround the Arkansas case and the con- 
ditions which surround the Missouri case 
are almost identical. Now we await the 
decision of the District of Columbia 
court. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. It 
would be possible then to make this 
money available in the event that would 
happen, It seems to me what the gen- 
tleman says, I am sure, is a statement of 
policy and what the committee action 
has finally determined, but many of the 
mayors of our small towns in Louisiana 
are much alarmed by this measure. The 
larger companies work on a basis of 
trading power for power, and in their 
case then, it could mean the end of REA. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Louisiana. Or it 
would penalize them quite a bit. 

Mr. JENSEN. No, absolutely not. 
Please read the hearings. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
would like to ask the gentleman this, if 
I may. A group was here from my State 
and from some other States about the 
12-power contract. We visited Mr. Mc- 
Kay in his office. He was to have one 
of his men to work with this committee 
to determine what his policy would be, 


and he seemed favorable at the time, 
Would the gentleman tell me if the Sec- 
retary’s office made any statement in 
this regard before the committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not know that he 
did, but may I point out to my colleague 
that the Congress has the responsibility 
to appropriate and to legislate. We pass 
the laws and the administration person- 
nel from the whole House on down the 
line are supposed to administer those 
laws as we write them. In short, we are 
trying to get the Congress back to its 
proper function as provided in our Con- 
stitution and to cooperate fully and 
properly with the other branches of 
government. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I 
agree with the gentleman in this matter, 
if the proposition were put up to the 
courts and the courts finally settled it, 
it would be legal to use a continuing 
fund. Would the gentleman then sup- 
port the establishment of such a fund? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will take the matter 
up with my committee and we will dis- 
cuss it thoroughly, and we will do the 
thing that is right and fair and proper. 
We have no other purpose in mind. None 
of us on this committee have any interest 
except to do a good job, I can assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I am 
ae I agree with the gentleman on 

at. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have no interest in 
any private power concern except to 
protect them against unfair Federal com- 
petition just as we would the peanut 
vendor on the corner. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I did 
not imply that, sir. I have the greatest 
respect for the gentleman and for the 
committee. I am merely interested in 
what seems to be a major problem in my 
section. This continuing fund has been 
a boon to them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, if we are to 
take the position that this Congress has 
to do everything for the people, and do 
things for them which they can do for 
themselves, that is another proposition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Sir, 
the money is not lost in this continuing 
fund. It returns to the Treasury. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, Uncle Sam 
has signed so many notes that one of 
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these fine days, if we do not stop Uncle 
Sam from signing notes, his credit will 
soon be no good, Please do not forget 
that fact. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. If the 
service cannot be given by private cor- 
porations, I think the Government should 
enable the people to get it for themselves. 
This money would come back into the 
Treasury. To do anything different here 
would not be economy. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am inclined to 
believe, in fact I am sure, the gentleman 
made a slip of the tongue, as I under- 
stood the chairman of the subcommittee. 
As I understand the gentleman, he stated 
that the Supreme Court of the State of 
Oklahoma—— 

Mr. JENSEN. If I did I meant the 
State of Arkansas. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the first part 
of your remarks I understood you to say 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court had ruled 
these contracts illegal. I did not have 
that impression. 

Mr. JENSEN. No; it was the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is only the State 
of Arkansas where the supreme court 
has ruled these contracts illegal? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. In the budget esti- 
mates for 1954, $6,700,000 was provided 
for construction. What kind of con- 
struction contracts were contemplated 
by that budget estimate? 

Mr. JENSEN. If I were to explain all 
of them we would be here until tomorrow 
at this time. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Could you give us 
the nature of the projects? 

Mr. JENSEN. What State are you in- 
terested in? 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I did not have in 
mind any particular project in North 
Carolina, but I did want to get infor- 
mation whether or not this means a 
stopping of construction work already 
in process, as well as new construction 
contemplated. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing about the Roanoke River Basin 
project? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Well, I am inter- 
ested in that. I do want general infor- 
mation more than anything else, but if 
you have something particularly rele- 
vant to that particular basin, I would 
like to get it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Those lines were 
stricken because they did not square with 
the transmission line building policy of 
the Congress. Several years ago we 
established a yardstick. It is not writ- 
ten, but it is well understood. If a proj- 
ect or transmission line requested by a 
department does not square with that 
policy, then it is deleted. 
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I might say that 3 years ago about 50 
percent of the lines that were requested 
by the Bureau of Reclamation did not 
square with that policy and they were 
stricken. Two years ago about 90 per- 
cent of the lines which the Bureau of 
Reclamation requested did not square 
with that policy and those lines were 
stricken. Last year about 90 percent of 
the lines which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion requested did not square with that 
policy and those lines were stricken. 
This year about 90 percent of the lines 
requested in the original budget did not 
square with that policy, hence about 90 
percent of the lines were stricken from 
the entire bill. If the gentleman would 
like to know what that policy is I will 
recite it now. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. That is the next 
question I was going to ask. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be glad to recite 
it to the gentleman. It is not written in 
any book, but in effect this is the yard- 
stick which the committees of Congress 
have used to determine whether or not 
a line shall be built, and the Congress 
has supported it 100 percent whenever 
a controversy over a line was brought 
to the floor. ‘That policy is simply this, 
in a few words; that wherever private 
utilities and/or REA and/or municipal- 
ities have adequate existing transmission 
facilities to wheel hydropower to pre- 
ferred customers and others, in accord- 
ance with the law of the land, or where 
they will agree to build such facilities 
and will enter into a contract to wheel 
hydropower at a reasonable price to pre- 
ferred customers and others, then the 
Congress is not justified in appropriat- 
ing the taxpayers’ money for such trans- 
mission facilities. There is the yardstick, 
It is not written as I said in so many 
words, but that is the yardstick which 
Congresss has employed. The facts are 
that the transmission lines which the 
Bureau of Reclamation asks for in the 
gentleman’s area did not square with 
that policy; hence they were disallowed 
by the committee. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for that very clear and brief state- 
ment of policy which I think is under- 
standable. 

There is just one further question I 
would like to ask for information: I un- 
derstand that some of these projects for 
which funds are not being appropriated 
are projects already in process; I won- 
der if the gentleman would be kind 
enough to give us the approximate sum 
of money which has already been spent 
on these projects for which no appro- 
priation is being made in fiscal year 
1954. x 

Mr. JENSEN. All the projects in 
America? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Just the total figure. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman certain- 
ly is asking a question that would take 
possibly a week to answer, because we 
would have to get all those figures from 
the Department of the Interior and they 
would have to put 10 or 15 people on that 
work. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Does the gentleman 
mean that the Department thus far has 
not seen fit to submit to the gentleman’s 
committee the amount of money which 


has already been spent on these projects _ 
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for which appropriations are not being 
made at this session of Congress? 

Mr. JENSEN. Perhaps I did not un- 
derstand the gentleman’s question. 
‘Would you please restate the question? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I would like to know 
the approximate total amount of money 
which has already been spent on these 
projects for which no appropriation is 
now being made to continue or com- 
plete—throughout the United States. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about the Southeastern item? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I was talking pri- 
marily about the Southeastern Power 
Administration, but I think it would be 
nice for all of us to know about all of 
these projects, just how much money has 
been spent which we might say would 
be wasted. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly would hesi- 
tate to give the gentleman any figures, 
except to say that we have in this bill 
appropriated money to continue all proj- 
ects already in the construction stage, 
except in a few cases where private in- 
dustry has agreed to complete. Please 
read the report. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. It just seems to me 
that when we are thinking in terms of 
money expenditures we should also have 
a general idea of the investments thus 
far made by our Government, or the 
amount which we have thus far ex- 
pended in projects which will have to 
terminate by virtue of the elimination 
of funds for those projects, 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me say this—I 
wonder if I may satisfy the gentleman— 
this committee has always been very 
liberal in appropriating money for irri- 
gation, for reclamation, and for soil and 
moisture conservation, as I have already 
stated. We have done it because we 
know of the great value of irrigation and 
reclamation and soil conservation. We 
have tried as best we could to appropri- 
ate sufficient money which would con- 
serve and preserve our natural resources, 
We have likewise been rather conserva- 
tive, and I say that not only for the 
Republicans on the committee but also 
for the Democrats, in spending the peo- 
ple’s money which the people can spend 
themselves and do the job which should 
be done. We have refused to spend 
money for any project in this bill for 
construction where construction money 
has not already been spent on these 
projects which were authorized by a find- 
ing of feasibility by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the gentleman 
is asking the committee to furnish a fig- 
ure which is impossible for the committee 
to furnish for the reason that a large 
portion of the construction was actually 
done by the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the transmission facilities in this 
bill are in the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This committee does not have and can- 
not obtain from the Department of the 
Interior the specific figure which the 
gentleman requests. In the main, how- 
ever, there are very few projects in the 
category which the gentleman mentions 
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where there has been a large Federal in- 
yvestment which is not being carried to 
completion by further construction, 
There are projects where the construc- 
tion money has been spent, where the 
committee felt they have served the pur- 
pose for which they were constructed, 
and the operation and maintenance 
items have been refused. In the main 
there are very few projects in this bill 
where the Bureau of Reclamation is now 
carrying on a project which will be 
stopped by failure of this bill to provide 
funds. k 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I hope the gentle- 
man did not misunderstand me, I am 
inclined to agree with the policy he has 
set forth. I believe in private enterprise 
and I think it should be permitted to do 
these things where they are ready, able, 
and willing to do the job. However, I 
thought the information might be use- 
ful to us in making a decision upon these 
very important pieces of legislation as 
they come to our attention and we have 
to vote on them, 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

If you will turn to page 10 you will see 
that the Interior Department’s recom- 
mendation which was inserted by Mi- 
chael Straus, Commissioner, a number 
of years ago, provided a program for 
1948 up to 1954 which was much greater 
than the program that was actually ap- 
propriated for. In 1948, however, we did 
appropriate approximately what the 
Commissioner recommended; in 1949 we 
did likewise. But since that time the 
Congress has not seen fit to appropriate 
over half of the amount which the Com- 
‘missioner recommended. So we found it 
necessary to make some recommenda- 
tions to reduce the organization to more 
nearly fit the program. 

An organization in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was set up to handle this large 
‘program. Many offices were established 
all over the West. The committee has 
had investigations made as to where we 
could properly reduce and abolish some 
of these offices. You will see that the 
investigating staff made some recom- 
mendations which a majority of the 
committee approves. 

We have reduced personnel to the ex- 
tent of approximately 11 or 12 thousand 
people in the entire Department at a 
saving which will amount to over $40 
million in salaries per annum. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from’ Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. In going over 
this proposed program, am I correct in 
the conclusion that the matter from here 
on rests entirely with the Secretary of 
the Interior; that is, insofar as closing 
any offices is concerned? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right in effect. 
We placed in the report the recom- 
mendations of the investigation staff. 
However, I believe the recommendations 
were proper and that there should be a 
reorganization effected commensurate 
with the recommendations of the staff. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. What I am 
interested in is this: Out of all the of- 
fices, that is, the district and regional of- 
fices, Amarillo, Tex., office was the only 
one cut out completely. As I under- 
stand, the regional offices were reduced 
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from 7 to 3, but the offices that were 
taken out of the regional status were re= 
duced to district status except Amarillo, 
Tex., and it was cut completely out. 
What that does is this: It cuts the en- 
tire Southwest out of any connection 
with this program except with the near- 
est point, Denver, Colo. The thing I 
am talking about is this: Is it still with- 
in the power of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to say that in view of that situa- 
tion as it stands—and the Southwest 
should be represented in this program— 
that he can continue the office at Am- 
arillo as a regional office if he so de- 
sires? 

Mr. JENSEN. I would answer that 
by saying “Yes,” that is a fact, because 
we do not direct the Secretary to do any- 
thing in this bill so far as reorganiza- 
tion is concerned. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the House. The State of Texas 
and the State of New Mexico are two 
States that have received just about ex- 
actly nothing so far as irrigation and 
reclamation is concerned in comparison 
with most of the other Western States. 
Ido not know why. There has been very 
little work done in your Amarillo office. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is re- 
gion 5. Of course, it covers a lot of ter- 
ritory. I am wondering, in view of the 
fact that we have not gone in and asked 
for funds from the Public Treasury for 
the irrigation projects and other proj- 
ects that you speak of, if we are being 
somewhat penalized in that some of the 
administrative work is taken away. 

Mr. JENSEN. Permit me to say in 
answer to that question that Secretary 
McKay has appointed a Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation from the State of 
Texas, and I understand he is a very able 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is down 
in Fort Worth. 

Mr. JENSEN. And no doubt that 
chief will see to it that Texas and that 
area receive their just dues. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. He is almost 
as far from us as Washington is out in 
the Panhandle. 

Let me ask the gentleman one more 
question. In doing away with the 
regional office there in region 5—— 

Mr. JENSEN. We are not doing away 
with it in this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. You are re- 
questing the Secretary of the Interior to. 

Mr. JENSEN. The report speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I under- 
stand. I do not want to use some words 
that have the wrong meaning, but the 
main point that I want to bring out here 
is Can you give me the amount of money 
that is supposed to have been saved to 
the Federal Government in the action 
that is recommended by the investigative 
staff and by your committee in this par- 
ticular move? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. It would save at 
least $21 million annually if this reor- 
ganization was effected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am trying 
to confine that to region 5, the Amarillo 
regional office. 

Mr. JENSEN. No doubt you have 
about the same number of people in the 
Amarillo regional office as in the others. 
I would say a saving would be effected of 
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around $3 million if the Amarillo office 
was completely eliminated, which I am 
sure will not be the case. You will no 
doubt have an area office at Amarillo 
which will be under the Denver office. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Can the gen- 
tleman assure us of that? 

Mr. JENSEN. No, I cannot. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We in 
Minnesota appreciate the fact that the 
subcommittee has seen fit to recognize 
that Minnesota is entitled to considera- 
tion as far as transmission lines are con- 
cerned. You have done that by your 
statement in your report on page 18, in 
which you say that you allow the $400,- 
000 for the Big Bend-Huron-Watertown, 
S. Dak., transmission line to be used for 
the completion of plans and specifica- 
tions for a line running from Big Bend, 
S. Dak., to Watertown to Granite Falls, 
Minn., which would provide the means 
of making the Missouri Basin power 
available to western Minnesota. 

The point I want to bring out is this: 
Personally, I do not think the proposal 
will ever do the job in completion. A 
portion will help temporarily. I cannot 
see why the subcommittee does not in- 
stead consider extending the 230-kilovolt 
line at least part way on south from 
Fargo, N. Dak., where it will eventually 
go anyhow, on down to Fergus Falls, 
where it would help immeasurably, and 
then on down south as far as the sub- 
committee in its wisdom would care to 
give to us in Minnesota because, as I 
have brought out the last 4 years on this 
floor, there are 1 million people in cen- 
tral and western Minnesota who hope 
some day to receive the benefits of this 
cheap hydroelectric power from the 
Missouri River. 

May I ask the gentleman what led the 
subcommittee to consider instead, a di- 
rect- line from Big Bend eastward to 
Granite Falls, Minn., which had never 
come under discussion in the testimony 
given by representatives of 20 REA co- 
operatives and 3 private utilities, the 
testimony which I personally headed, as 
the gentleman knows, before his sub- 
committee. The gentleman will recall 
that never once was the question brought 
under scrutiny as far as this new pro- 
posed line which is put into the bill here 
is concerned. Is the gentleman in a 
position to tell me who recommended 
such a line? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. Is the gentleman 
ready for the answer? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes. 
the gentleman do that, please? 

Mr. JENSEN. You, of course, know 
that we have refused constantly to build 
lines that did not square with our line- 
building policy, the line-building policy 
of Congress which I have just enun- 
ciated. Your request for lines in Minne- 
sota do not square with the policy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am trying to answer 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Thank 
you, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then we employed engi- 
neers to work with the committee and 
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to tell us where certain lines should run, 
I asked this very able disinterested engi- 
neer to make a survey and to determine 
where the lines should run from the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin into Minnesota to 
make power available to Minnesota. 
After much study the engineer recom- 
mended that the line should run from 
Big Bend to Huron to Watertown to 
Granite Falls, Minn. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman has not yet answered my 
question. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what I am try- 
ing to do, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I asked 
you the name of that gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. His name is George 
Green, an able, experienced engineer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. George 
Green? 

Mr. JENSEN. Right. 

ne H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I ask 
W. ee 

Mr. JENSEN. Just a minute, please. 
As I remember the Minnesota engineers 
also claimed that Granite Falls was the 
proper load center to which the line 
should be built. 

a Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Go ahead, 

r. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me tell the House 
why we provide funds in this bill for 
investigation for the building of a line 
into Minnesota. A number of years ago, 
we built a line to O’Neill, Nebr., from 
Randall Dam to make Missouri Valley 
Basin power available to the people of 
Nebraska. Then 2 years ago we appro- 
priated money to build a line from Ran- 
dall Dam to Sioux City, Iowa, just inside 
the Iowa line where the people of Iowa 
could pick up the power, whether it be 
the REA or municipalities, private 
utilities could build their lines to Sioux 
City, Iowa, and get the power.: Then 
wanting to be fair with Minnesota, we 
want to build a line into Minnesota; a 
line was recommended by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to run from Big Bend to 
Watertown, S. Dak. The committee 
took the advice of the engineer who 
headed the group which made the study 
that I have just talked about and who 
recommended that we continue the line 
from Watertown to Granite Falls, Minn., 
because that was the proper place to 
build a 230-kilovolt line into Minnesota, 
as we did for Iowa and Nebraska so the 
people of Minnesota could get Missouri 
Valley power and be treated exactly the 
same as the people in Iowa and Nebraska 
had been treated. There is your answer, 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Will the. 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Just why 
did the subcommittee take the advice of 
this engineer of whom I have never heard 
and discard entirely the advice of the 
engineers representing the 20 REA elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will tell you why. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Let me 
finish my question please sir. And dis- 
regard entirely the advice of the engi- 
neers representing 20 REA cooperatives 
in the great State of Minnesota plus the 
engineers representing the 3 large pri- 
vate utilities of Minnesota? Just who is 
this particular engineer that you speak 


of?” I have never heard of him: but I 
have heard of these attorneys who for 
4 years have been trying to help us in 
Minnesota to fight to get this power into 
the State. That is the question in my 
mind, 

Mr. JENSEN. Because your requests 

do not square with the line-building pol- 
icy of the committee. 
- Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Perhaps 
your line-building policy is wrong. After 
all, I have been in Congress as long as 
you have, 

Mr. JENSEN. Our position has been 
supported by the House on several occa- 
sions. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN]. 

Mr. KIRWAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN] whether or not he will 
state that there is no comparison be- 
tween this Interior Department bill 
bearing his name, the first of the 83d 
Congress, and the Interior Department 
bill the first in the 80th Congress which 
bore his name, and which practically 
wrecked the reclamation program and 
caused hundreds of millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money to be wasted be- 
cause of the discontinuance of projects 
which were in progress. I wonder if the 
gentleman could answer that question. - 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that is a very unfair state- 
ment and it is not a question. Itis a 
statement which cannot be borne out by 
the facts. The facts are that Mr. Mi- 
chael Straus, Chief of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, testified before the Senate 


committee 11 months and 17 days after | 


the 80th Congress had made the appro- 
priation for 1949 and said he was happy 
to report that the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion had progressed faster, had done : 


more reclamation work in the last 11 
months and 17 days than they had ever 
done in its history. 

. Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
yield for me to ask one other question 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

, Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

t Mr. ROONEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what difference there was in 
the amount of appropriations as between 
the first session of the 80th Congress, 
when the gentleman was chairman of 
the subcommittee, and the second ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress when he was 
forced to come onto this floor with ap- 
propriations to put into effect projects 
which he had cut down, just as he is 
doing today. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman from 
Iowa was not chairman of the commit- 
tee for the 1948 fiscal year. I am not 
taking any blame for what happened 
at that time. 
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Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman was 

ee ranking majority member at that 

e. 

Mr. JENSEN. No, I was not. But 
let me tell you what we did do during 
that session of Congress. When we got 
through with that bill we appropriated 
more money than the Democrats had 
ever appropriated before for reclama- 
tion. When we got through with that 
appropriation bill for the Interior De- 
partment that year we appropriated 
more money for irrigation and reclama- 
tion than had ever been appropriated 
before in the history of America. 

Mr. ROONEY. That was after you 
had made terrific cuts, just as you are 
doing today, in the first part of the 80th 
Congress; and when the American pub- 
lic became aroused, then you had to re- 
store the funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. That was after 
the Presidential freeze which was put 
on construction in 1947. I will say that 
I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan], that we do not spend 
enough money for reclamation and irri- 
gation, but so long as we are spending 
money like a lot of billionaires, we can- 
not spend it here too. 

Mr. ROONEY. But why does the gen- 
tleman cut the heart out of the appro- 
priation bill, such as he did in this one? 

Mr. JENSEN. For what? 

Mr. ROONEY. For everything in the 
bill, particularly with regard to public 
power and reclamation. 

Mr. JENSEN. What are you talking 
about? What do you call “reclama- 
tion”? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

- There was no objection. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is recognized. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today is a very troublesome 
one, like every appropriation bill before 
it has been, except this one is perhaps 
& little more so than any of them. 

Under the Truman budget they made 
a request of $607,336,000. They cut that 
$202,000,000 and $137,874,262 below what 
we are working on this year. 

The gentleman from Iowa who pre- 
ceded me is a gentleman; so is every 
member of the committee that I have 
enjoyed the pleasure to serve with down 
through the years; they are fine people 
and treated me very fine. But I have got 
this much horsesense, enough to know 
that when a vote is taken in the United 
States and the other party happens to 
win, when I go into the committee room 
to help mark up a bill I am not going to 
waste much time offering suggestions. 
That is one thing I learned when I came 
here, and even before I came here in 
Government, but I have learned this 
here. 

The statement was made this after- 
noon that certain things were done to 
get back to the proper functions of the 
Congress. I begin to get fearful when 
we hear talk of getting back to the 
proper functions of Congress because 
my mind goes back about 32 years; and 
I do not want anybody to think I 
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am just down here trying to make ene- 
mies or make foolish statements, but I 
remember very well in the year 1920, 
just like last fall, a very prosperous Na- 
tion, probably the most powerful and 
the most prosperous Nation on the earth. 
We turned over the running of this Gov- 
ernment to another party and look at 
what they gave us back in ’32, and I re- 
member on February 5, 1921, when 
Woodrow Wilson was still President of 
the United States, on the floor of the 
Congress they passed over his veto a bill 
cutting the Army and Navy in half. And 
they called that economy. Starting the 
Second World War. 

I remember in that same year they 
gave us three cuts in wages in the United 
States and took time and a half from 
everybody working over 8 hours, and they 
put us all back to normalcy. 

Then, 1922 came along, and they came 
here in the city of Washington for a 
big peace treaty; you had an economy 
measure. Will Rogers was covering the 
peace-treaty meeting. On that day he 
said: “Every nation that signed the 
treaty today got back the pen she signed 
it with, except Japan; she got 90 percent 
of the treaty.” Yes; we gave Japan the 
right to build more boats than we built, 
not in tonnage, but in numbers, more 
boats and better boats while we took our 
new boats out and destroyed them with 
bombs. We called that economy. 

Yes; I remember the year 1922, the 
number of men who were appointed to 
office. Then 1923 came along. That is 
the year they broke the heart of a great 
President, and I mean broke his heart. 
Warren Harding was a great man. He 
was born in my State. He died of a 
broken heart. They still tell you down 
around his hometown that he was a fine 
man, but they certainly did a job on him. 
The men he put in as heads of agencies 
thought they owned and ran them for 
themselves; they sold the sheets from 
under the war veterans and other equally 
obnoxius things. A number of them 
went to the jailhouse. 

Then along came 1924 and they had 
a very fine slogan that year, “Keeping 
cool with Coolidge.” That was a pretty 
slogan, “Keeping cool with Coolidge.” 

During the last war I visited Saipan, 
Okinawa, and many other islands where 
our boys died by the thousands attacking 
and finally overcoming the pillboxes 
where the machine gunners were killing 
off our men. And engraved in those con- 
crete boxes was the date “1924.” That is 
the year we kept cool with Coolidge. 

I remember 1925, December 10, 1925; 
that is the year they let Billy Mitchell 
out of the Army, and he died of a broken 
heart, because he said the day would 
come when airplanes would be the key to 
national defense, that they would be the 
Superior arm of defense. The budget for 
national defense this year contains more 
money for the Air Force than for the 
other two agencies—the Navy or the 
Army. But because Billy Mitchell had 
vision and the courage to tell how he felt 
they let him out of the Army and killed 
him—he died of a broken heart. 

I remember 1926, and let nobody dis- 
pute this: Al Capone ran this Nation 
with an iron hand from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from north to south; and to 
prove that he ran the Nation he asked 
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another great President in 1928, just 
elected, and who was in Miami, to come 
over and spend his vacation with him; 
and to Herbert Hoover's everlasting 
credit he made him pay for that invita- 
tion he extended to him. Yes, again I 
state that Capone ran this Nation all the 
way across from north to south and east 
to west. 

I remember 1927. Every fellow had 
his pet stocks. I happened to be a yard- 
master on the railroad at that time. 
Every brakeman was selling stock, They 
took everything you had, cabbage, pota- 
toes, anything you could give them they 
took from you and you got some stock. 
But when that crash came, what a dandy 
it was. 

I remember 1928. That is the year of 
the big promise. Do you remember that 
year? Wehad found a utopia. Nobody 
had to work from here in. The rest of 
the world was going to work for us. Oh, 
I remember that they cut the taxes in 
1928 and made it retroactive back to the 
year 1921. There is hardly a man here 
on this floor of my age today who paid 
taxes in 1928. You did not have to pay 
any. They sent back to the town I hap- 
pen to represent, Youngstown, Ohio, mil- 
lions of dollars to the steel owners there 
and told them they had paid those taxes 
by mistake, that they did not need the 
money. That went for every town in 
the United States. Just like now, they 
are hollering about cutting taxes. 

Iremember 1929 and the crash. Great 
and honest men heading the stock ex- 
change and banks went to jail; good, 
honest men who tried to save the Nation. 

Iremember 1930. Thatis the year the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
organized. A great Congress sat here. 
It gave $100 million for the relief of 
small-business men, I remember they 
appointed a former Vice President as 
head of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Congress said the $100 mil- 
lion was to be lent to small business, 
That former Vice President got his hands 
on the first $70 million, went back to 
Chicago and resigned and let the small- 
business men get along the best way they 
could. 

I remember 1931. That is the year 
Japan overran Manchuria and did 
everything she wanted. We did not have 
the courage or a Navy or an Army to 
defend ourselves. We had cut it in 1921, 
10 years prior to that. 

I remember 1932 when Eddie Cantor 
made the crack on the radio that all 
hotel clerks were told by the manage- 
ment that when a man with a white col- 
lar came in and asked for the room, the 
clerk was to ask him: Did he want it for 
jumping or sleeping purposes? That is 
how low we had fallen. 

Now we say we want to go back to the 
same thing again. We start right here 
in this bill where every dollar is going to 
be spent on America. Do you think we 
can have peace on earth today? Here 
is the Papago Indian Tribe down here 
on a reservation between Tucson and 
the Mexican border, the hottest place 
this side of hades, and we have not even 
got a nurse there. The reservation is 
125 miles in length from Tucson to the 
border and there is not one nurse today 
for 6,000 Papagos on that reservation. 
That is what we have done to the real 
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and only Americans and we want the 
rest of the world to copy after us. That 
is why we are having such a tough time 
with peace. 

Yes, I remember somebody getting 
up here a couple of years ago and holding 
up a magazine which told about some 
women by mistake getting on the Navaho 
Reservation, which was a fair reserva- 
tion alongside the rest of them. When 
they finally got out alive and they got a 
chance to talk to women’s clubs and 
write in magazines, they demanded that 
something be done for the Indians. Two 
years ago the Congress here passed $88 
million to be spent on those Indians to 
try to uplift them and help them. This 
year instead of spending some of the 
$88 million we cut that $10 million, with- 
out a nurse or anything else on the 
Papago Reservation. $ 

Oh, I remember hundreds of other 
things. I remember the Congress here a 
couple of years ago passing an act to 
spent $9 million down here in Virgin 
Islands. That was a great little island 
until America got hold of it, self sup- 
porting, self sustaining. We bought it 
back in 1917, I think it was, and about 
the time we got it, America went dry. 
Her leading industry was the production 
of rum. So, we put her right out of 
business and she has never been on her 
feet since. A couple of years ago we 
authorized the spending of $9 million. 
We spent half a million on milling ma- 
ehinery to crush sugar cane and another 
half million on agricultural machinery, 
and probably a third of a million on little 
reservoirs and little dams built with a 
tractor, but this year the Virgin Islands 
is going to produce 16,000 tons of sugar, 
She got new machinery to crush the cane, 
got everything, but the law passed by the 
Congress said she can only send 12,000 
tons into the United States. Why, we 
let Cuba send 3 million tons in here and 
Puerto Rico 1,750,000 tons, and one of 
our own possessions can only send in 12,- 
000 tons of sugar. 

So, we talk about economy and cutting 
taxes. Now the philosophy of the com- 
mittee is not my philosophy. I have 
enough horse sense to know that a 
change is taking place in politics, and I 
am not going to be arguing about mark- 
ing up a bill; that is another thing. But, 
there are plenty of things in this bill I 
am not for. In 1939 we had 20 million 
acres of land in our parks. Now we have 
23 million acres. Young John D. Rocke- 
feller, a great American, bought millions 
of acres and gave them to the Govern- 
ment. We have millions to supervise. 
There were only 11 or 14 million people 
who visited these parks a few years ago, 
and last year 45 million people used our 
parks. We have less people working to- 
day in the park department than we 
had in other years, showing what kind 
of a job we are doing in the greatest 
country today, the United States of 
America. Every dollar in this bill is to 
be spent in the United States and its 
Possessions. Just take a look at what 
we have done to date. We think we are 
going to have peace; we think we are 
going to have prosperity. 

In 1868 we had electricity in Cincin- 
nati, but let me show you the growth and 
let me show you what was going on in 
America. The number of customers the 
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power company had in 1932 was 3,473. 
Can you imagine that? In 1952 they 
had 175,000 customers. That is only one 
power company. Let us turn to an- 
other one. I inserted them in the REC- 
orp to show what a dark country we had 
in 1932. We did not have electric lights 
throughout the Nation. Down in Flor- 
ida a power company was producing 87,- 
000 kilowatts in 1932, and in 1952 they 
produced 287,000 kilowatts. Down in 
the South a power company in 1932 was 
producing 450,375 kilowatts and last 
year they produced 3 million. 

I remember listening to both conven- 
tions in 1920, going into an auditorium 
where they had a receiving set. It was 
the first time in the history of this Na- 
tion that both conventions were broad- 
cast, and they both said this, “We are 
going into the electrical age.” People 
came in there by thousands during the 
convention. ‘This electricity was to be 
used to build huge factories, to build 
Sweepers, radios, mangles, everything. 
They did everything but put electricity 
on the farms and in the homes, but when 
you take a look at today what the New 
Deal, whatever you may wish to call it, 
or the Fair Deal has done for America, 
you will see that tremendous progress 
has taken place. There are not 10 peo- 
ple living on the street I am living on 
today that lived on it 20 years ago in the 
old homes. They have built new homes, 
and what goes for my street goes pretty 
near for every town in the country. We 
made a new country out of this from one 
end of it to the other. But now we are 
back in here again, we want to cut taxes, 
we want to reduce everything. 

For years the heads of the huge steel 
corporations in my town used to come 
into my office and say, “You New Dealer, 
you are breaking us.” I would say, 
“How? Look at the taxes,” I would say 
to them. “You weren’t paying any 
taxes in 1932 and you went broke. The 
crash came in 1929 when nobody was 
paying taxes, so you can’t blame taxes.” 
They would take their hats and walk out. 

Now we are paying more taxes than we 
ever did in the history of this country 
yet you are making five times more 
money. I think the corporations re- 
cently made $15 billion after taxes, and 
in 1929 it was $3 billion. Every worker 
and every homeowner has more money 
than he ever had before in his life, and 
here you are worrying about that. You 
have got to cut taxes and reduce ex- 


Do not expect to reduce expenses at 
the expense of the Indians or the na- 
tional parks. We must remember that 
the rocks and rills and templed hills that 
you sing about in “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” are the work of God. They were 
built by God. They were built to stand 
manmade shocks. But this Govern- 
ment, the greatest Government on the 
earth, this framework and this Consti- 
tution were built by man, and they are 
not going to stand another shock such 
as you put them through in 1932. So 
this is why I am asking you to stop, look, 
and listen before you go cutting this bill, 
especially the Indians. 

They have to crawl 135 miles to a 
hospital in Tucson, Ariz., no matter what 
their complaint is, There are no roads 
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to. get them out of there, nothing like 
that. Yet, here we are, when some doc- 
tor is called up in the draft, you get a 
letter from everybody in the community 
saying, “Don’t take this doctor. If you 
take him I will have to walk half a mile 
or a mile.” Yet, here the Indians have 
to go 135 miles to a hospital, and there 
is not a doctor or a nurse on the reserva- 
tion today. But we are cutting them 
$10 million. That is economy? 

What goes for the Indian goes for 
everything in this bill. It is about time 
we get together and spend a few dollars 
on this country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Just think of over 100 million 
acres of public land, and we have about 
$2 million in this bill for soil-conserva- 
tion and erosion control. I do not care 
what State you drive through, whether 
it is Missouri with her lead mines, Penn- 
sylvania with her coal, Minnesota with 
her ore, or whatever it may be, you find 
strip mining with debris piled up there, 
millions of tons, and every time it rains 
that gets washed into either the Alle- 
gheny or the Ohio and then joins the 
Mississippi. Yet, we are building dredg- 
ing boats trying to keep the Mississippi 
open, while we are wasting millions and 
millions of dollars strip mining and 
everything else. 

John D. Rockefeller said in his 94th 
year that he had lived to see 15 depres- 
sions in the span of 94 years. So we 
had better stop and look. I again say 
to you here today, do not cut this bill. 
Do not cut it $200 million. Sure, there 
is waste, there is fat. You find it in big 
business and small business. But do not 
cut this country that much money; do 
not cut that sharply. If you do, you are 
going to pay. It is not only going to be 
the white that suffers, the red, white, 
and black will suffer, and how they will 
suffer. 

So that is my opinion and my hope 
here, not my advice, for you would not 
listen, but only hoping and praying with 
you that when this bill is considered 
under the 5-minute rule there will be 
some way to restore at least three- 
fourths of the money they have taken 
out of this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do think we should 
keep the record pretty straight. Since 
the gentleman from Ohio mentioned the 
cuts made by the committee for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs—if you will look 
at page 35, you will see this bill provides 
$199,000 more for health, education, and 
welfare services than did the 1953 bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I expect that it would. 
I said the Congress 2 years ago author- 
ized the spending of $88,000 more on 
them. That is a law enacted by the 
Congress. When the department head 
came up from downtown and made the 
request for so many more thousands of 
dollars, they cut it down $10,000. Of 
course, we did pass the law providing 
that $88,000 more should be spent on the 
Indians. 

Mr. JENSEN. That act was in force 
before 1953 also, the gentleman must 
remember, 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, it was, and we 
are spending more money in 1953 than 
we did before. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. KIRWAN. And when the depart- 
ment head came this year and requested 
money, the committee cut it. 

Mr. JENSEN. No, not for health, 
education, and welfare. We appro- 
priated $199,000 more than was appro- 
priated in 1953. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I agree with the 
gentleman. I am not taking issue on 
that. That there is more money here 
for health, I agree with the gentleman, 
but there should be more money. I 
said when I was in the well of the House, 
show me anywhere in the world—wheth- 
er it is in Siam or any place where there 
is a stretch of land 135 miles long with 
not one nurse or doctor in that 135 miles 
where these real Americans are suffering 
today. 

Mr. JENSEN. But that has been go- 
ing on, I might say to the gentleman, 
for many, many years past. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It has been going on 
from the beginning of time, from the 
day we lied to the Indian with 400 iron- 
clad contracts and agreements, when we 
gave the Indians that bunk saying if you 
go back on the reservation peacefully, 
we will enter into an iron-clad contract 
with you, and for each 35 children, we 
will hire a teacher and build a school- 
room, There are 17,000 Navaho children 
today who have never put their foot in 
a schoolroom. It is a disgrace to the 
Americans and to the American Govern- 
ment. 

Mr, JENSEN. The thing I am trying 
to bring out is this: The party in power 
now certainly cannot be held responsible 
for what has been going on for the 
past 20 years while this condition existed 
among the Indians. It was the opposi- 
tion party which was in power during 
those 20 years. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I resent that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh no, do not, please. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I did not blame the 
Republicans. I said that this was going 
on from the beginning of time. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. 

Mr. KIRWAN, They have spent more 
money on the Indians in the past 20 
years than in all the rest of the time 
put together. So do not blame it on the 
Democrats. 

Mr. JENSEN, Whom do you want to 
blame? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iam not blaming it on 
anyone except on the Congress here, 
whose job it is to take care of these mat- 
ters, whether it is Democratic or Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman that we have not lived 
up to the agreement we made with the 
Indians when we put them out on arid 
and semiarid lands where the best-edu- 
cated and finest farmers in America 
could not make a living unless the land 
was improved so that it could be made 
more productive. 

I must also say that in this bill we 
have provided for every dime which the 
Truman budget requested on soil and 
moisture conservation. Yet, it is not 
enough. I say we should appropriate 
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more money for soil and moisture con- 
servation because we have 272 million 
acres of public domain in the United 
States. Although we appropriate more 
in this bill than has ever been appro- 
priated before for soil and moisture con- 
servation on public lands, we are only 
appropriating about 2%4 cents an acre 
to conserve the soil and moisture on those 
public lands. They are washing away, 
blowing away today, no end. So far as 
the Park Service is concerned, we did 
make a little cut of $190,780. That was 
made mostly in construction and gen- 
eral administration, which we think we 
can get along without during these criti- 
cal times. We have been very careful 
not to hurt the things we must have and 
that we have an obligation to do as a 
Federal Government, pertaining to all of 
these agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, I am sure that 
many Members of the House and many 
thousands of coal miners are very much 
interested in the action of the subcom- 
mittee in recommending discontinuance 
of the project for which appropriations 
have been made every year for the past 
13 years, for the conducting of experi- 
ments to make synthetic oil from coal 
and from shale. I am talking about the 
plants in Pennsylvania and the plants in 
West Virginia and the plant in Missouri. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, we made appro- 
priations for your Pennsylvania plant 
and the West Virginia plant. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Not the contin- 
uation of the synthetic-oil program. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] 
is the member of the committee to whom 
I have delegated this portion of the pro- 
gram. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Fenton] will answer your 
question, I am sure, to your entire satis- 
faction when he addresses the House in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not as bad as it 
would appear. When we can bring into 
the House a money bill and have the dis- 
cussion we are having today, all the dis- 
cussions being honest and sincere, I 
think democracy is in action. Our Gov- 
ernment is composed of party responsi- 
bility. That is the way it ought to be. 
We all recognize that as true. It has 
been party-responsible Government from 
the beginning, and it is now, and 
I trust it always will be. When the 
Democrats are in control I think the 
Democrats ought to be held in the strict- 
est responsibility for what we may do. 
When the other party is in control I 
have no conscientious objections to per- 
mitting them to assume the responsi- 
bility. I am not going to be a destruc- 
tive critic. I am going to be construc- 
tive, and I take it we are all going to be 
that way. 

Money bills are bills where the philos- 
ophy of the Government is to be found. 
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That is as it ought to be. You are 
spending the taxpayers’ money. 

In this bill, as a whole, I think we did 
the best thing that could be done, and 
I think that substantially this is a good 
bill. Iam not here to condemn it. 

I want to say at this point that I be- 
long to the same party that my good 
friend from Ohio, MIKE Kirwan, belongs 
to. I love MIKE Kirwan as sincerely as 
I do few people. He can get 
I have, and he knows it. If MIKE and 
myself were permitted to write a bill, we 
would not always agree on the same 
thing. That is all right; there is no 
harm in that. 

I want to say that the chairman this 
year accorded me and my fellow Demo- 
crats, if I may put it this way, all of the 
consideration we were due, and more; 
he made a good chairman. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, Fenton] 
made a splendid committeeman, and we 
are all highly pleased with the record 
that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce] made. 

In our committee there is not any ill 
will; brotherly love and friendship is the 
rule. That is as it ought to be; but if 
3 on the Republican side or we 2 on the 
Democratic side were given the author- 
ity to write this bill, we would not always 
agree on every part of it. There is noth- 
ing wrong about that. I venture to say 
that, if every man here were permitted 
to write this bill, nobody would agree 
with anybody else in every respect; so 
there is nothing to be alarmed about be- 
cause there is a little argument here. 
The truth is we had a total budget esti- 
mate of over $607 million. The commit- 
tee reduced that by $202-million-plus, 
and we reduced the appropriations we 
carried to about $138 million less than it 
is for the current year. We are only pro- 
viding appropriations for about $405 
million. All in all, this is a good bill. 
There may be things here and yonder 
that I would have done differently, and 
I might vote for amendments to that end, 
but I think it is one of the best bills that 
a committee could bring in. 

We are all agreed on a tax reduction; 
we are all saying we have got to reduce 
taxes either in April or in August. Both 
of the parties agreed to that and prom- 
ised it in their campaigns; we agreed 
on that. We all agreed that the bill 
must be reduced, but when we come to 
reducing the bill we cannot honestly 
and sincerely agree on where the cuts 
should be made. There is nothing 
wrong about that. Cuts are like medi- 
eine; it is sometimes necessary for a 
sick man to take bad medicine, and if 
we are to have cuts we have just got to 
have cuts somewhere, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
submit a question either to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, my esteemed friend, 
or to the gentleman from Iowa, chair- 
man of the committee, about some of 
that bad medicine. Let me say at the 
outset that I am sympathetic with the 
purposes of the committee, and I can 
certainly understand why in the case of 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
aside from continuing funds to carry on 
the contractual obligations of the South- 
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western Power Administration that there 
would be some hesitance on the part of 
the subcommittee to approve an appro- 
priation for the State of Arkansas where 
the Supreme Court has held these con- 
tracts invalid. But in the case of con- 
tracts negotiated in the State of Okla- 
homa or in the State of Texas where 
there has not been an attack upon these 
contracts, I am at a loss to understand 
why the terrific cut has been made. 

I would like to call attention in con- 
nection with this question to the fact 
that existing legal contracts with the 
Oklahoma utility companies alone pro- 
vide for an annual cost to the South- 
western Power Administration of $112,- 
800 and with one cooperative in my dis- 
trict, the KAMO Electric Power Coop- 
erative, the existing contract calls for 
$169,000. 

Mr. NORRELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that as I understand the matter 
after the charges and disbursements be- 
tween the Oklahoma power companies 
and the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration have been completed, they will 
need a total of $123,000 more. That 
money, as I understand it, is actually in 
the bill to take care of the Oklahoma 
contracts and that takes into considera- 
tion the exchange of interchange of 
power between those concerns and ascer- 
tains the total money needs that remain, 
My understanding and my impression 
is that the $123,000 will take care of that 
need in Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will that include 
the cooperative in Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRELL, Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is the gentle- 
man’s understanding it will include 
those. 

Mr.. NORRELL. In Arkansas they 
cannot use any money at all. There is 
no argument about that. -The supreme 
court of my State has settled it.’ So this 
question is not one, Mr. Chairman, that 
my State is interested in directly be- 
cause we cannot use any of the money 
if we had it. 

Mr, EDMONDSON, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas for that state- 
ment of the committee's position. 

Mr. NORRELL. Substantially, I am 
in favor of the bill, maybe with some 
exceptions, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate that 
has taken place so far. I have a great 
deal of respect for my colleagues who 
have spoken before me. I want to say 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan], a great American, is very sin- 
cere when he speaks. I know he has 
America at heart. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Kirwan] and I can always 
agree in a great majority of cases; how- 
ever, I would not want the inference to 
go out that because of the cuts in this 
particular bill the present administra- 
tion is at fault due to the fact that what- 
ever administration is in power they are 
the responsible people to carry out the 
mandates of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. This is the first 
time in some 24 years that the Repub- 
lican Party has been in power. We have 
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only been in power a little more than 3 
months, and I certainly hope that what- 
ever money we give the present admin- 
istration to carry out the functions of 
the Department of the Interior, particu- 
larly as far as the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is concerned, will be sufficient in 
order that they will be able to do a pretty 
good job with the Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. JENSEN] has dis- 
cussed the general, overall appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of the In- 
terior for fiscal year 1954. 

I believe that the action of the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of which I am a member has been 
in the best interest of the Government, 
and the people of the United States. 

There will no doubt be a great deal of 
dissatisfaction or disappointment in 
some sections at the reductions we have 
suggested; but, I feel certain that the 
Department of the Interior can get 
along on the money allowed. 

I will not attempt to take the time to 
discuss each bureau of the Department. 
I will say something about the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey at this 


time. 
BUREAU OF MINES 

The Bureau of Mines asked for $29,- 
115,000 in the original 1954 budget. 

This amount was reduced to $24,160,- 
000 in the revised budget. 

The committee reduced this to $18,- 
750,114, a cut of $5,409,886. 

This also represents a cut of $10,364,- 
866 from the original request and a 
$6,530,886 cut under the 1953 appro- 
priation. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Mines is broken down into four cate- 
gories: 

First. Conservation and development 
of mineral resources. 

Second. Health and safety. 

Third. Construction. 

Fourth. General administrative ex- 
penses. 

In the conservation and development 
of mineral resources category the com- 
mittee allowed $12,178,814, a reduction 
of $8,321,186 from the original budget of 
$18,657,000 and a reduction of $5,171,- 
186 of the revised budget. This also 
represents a cut of $6,478,166 from the 
current year. 

The principle cuts in this item of con- 
servation and development of mineral 
resources is in the synthetic liquid fuels 
program. 

This program for synthetic liquid fuel 
called for an appropriation of $7,905,304 
in the original budget. The new budg- 
et cut it back $2,000,000. 

As the report says: 

It was reported to the committee that the 
Secretary d to put the synthetic 
liquid fuels demostration plant at Louisi- 
ana, Mo., in standby. This plant is used for 
making gasoline from coal by hydrogena- 
tion and gas synthesis processes. It was 
reported to the committee that refinements 
accomplished to date in these processes 
have brought the cost of producing gasoline 
down to a few cents of being commercially 
competitive with other methods of produc- 
ing gasoline. 


It was the considered opinion of the 


subcommittee that if those facts were 
true regarding the Louisiana, Mo., plant 
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it was indeed all the more reason to put 
the Rifle, Colo., plant, which is doing re- 
search on oil shale in standby. In the 
Rifle, Colo., program we found that the 
process used comes even closer, cost- 
wise, to being commercially competitive 
in the production of gasoline than the 
processes being used at Louisiana, Mo. 

The Bureau of Mines has done a fine 
job in the field of research in producing 
oil and gasoline from coal and oil shale. 

As you know, this program started 
back in 1944 and was amended in 1948 
and 1950. The act will expire, I believe, 
in 1955. The total overall authoriza- 
tion for the ll-year period is put at 
$87,600,000. 

In addition to the reasons given for 
curtailing this function at Louisiana is 
the further evidence from the officials of 
the Bureau that they are doing research 
on a much simpler method—a one-step 
measure, as they call it, and which will, 
of course, relegate the other methods to 
obsolescence. 

Funds have been provided, however, to 
keep both Louisiana and Rifle in stand- 
by condition in the amount of $500,000. 

We have also allowed $767,600 needed 
for laboratory and pilotplant research on 
the new refinement program in the hy- 
drogenation process which, as I said, 
holds great promise for the future in the 
production of synthetic liquid fuels. 

In the mineral and metals field we 
have allowed them the same amounts as 
this year. 

Likewise in the control of mine fires, 
the same amount as this year was al- 
lowed. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

The main item in this category is the 
coal-mine inspection and investigation. 

In this we gave an increase of $712,- 
560,000 over 1953 which is due to title 11 
of the Mine Inspection Act. 

A total of $3,700,000 was allowed, 
which, as a said, is an increase of $712,- 
560 over 1953, when they received 


$2,987,440, 
CONSTRUCTION 

The budget request was for $1,760,000. 

It was recommended to the committee 
that the funds for construction of an ex- 
periment station at Minneapolis, Minn., 
be eliminated. 

The research work contemplated be- 
ing done by this facility has been accom- 
plished up until now by a group of Bu- 
reau of Mines technicians being attached 
to a number of State and private facili- 
ties in the Minneapolis area. 

What was contemplated with this ex- 
periment station was that a major por- 
tion of the working space would be de- 
voted to pilotplant areas. Emphasis is 
to be in applied research or on the later 
steps of research concerned with prov- 
ing and demonstrating the technical and 
economic feasibility of processes that 
have shown promise, on a laboratory 
scale of possible commercial application. 

It was suggested that this project be 
deferred at this time for further explo- 
ration between the metals industry and 
the Government. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

‘An appropriation of $1,086,300 is rec- 
ommended, which is a reduction of 
$238,700 below the budget estimate of 
$1,325,000, 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Budget request for this program 
in surveys, investigations, and research 
was $31,070,000. The committee al- 
lowed $27,750,000, a reduction of $3,320,- 
000 below the budget but an increase of 
$2,387,315 above 1953. 

The reduction is to be applied to the 
topographic surveys and mapping pro- 
gram for which they asked an increase 
of $3,643,415. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
committee during the course of the hear- 
ings that the military mapping priori- 
ties on which a large increase for 1953 
in the mapping program was allowed, 
had been altered during the course of 
the year, and the funds allowed were 
diverted to some other so-called priority 
of the military. 

We have a high regard for this Bu- 
reau and believe that they will get along 
a the suggested appropriations for 

It was the considered opinion of the 
subcommittee that if those facts were 
true regarding the Louisiana, Mo., plant 
it was indeed all the more reason 
to put the Rifle, Colo., plant, which is 
doing research on oil shale, in stand-by. 
In the Rifle, Colo., program we found 
that the process used comes even closer 
cost-wise to being commercially compe- 
titive in the production of gasoline than 
the processes being used at Louisiana, 
Mo. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for yielding to me. 

On page 20 of the report I notice the 
last sentence at the bottom of the page 
reads: 

The Secretary is instructed to dispose of 
the two demonstration plants in accordance 
with existing law and agreements which may 
be in existence between the Department and 
other Federal agencies. 


May I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if it was not the suggestion of 
the Secretary of the Interior to close 
down the coal-to-oil plant at Louisiana, 
Mo.? 

Mr. FENTON. As I understand, he 
asked to put it in a stand-by condition, 
and we have allowed money for that. 

Mr. PERKINS. He also has the au- 
thority to dispose of this property, does 
he not? 

Mr. FENTON. Only to Federal facili- 
ties, if they so desire. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will ask the gentle- 
man to inform the Committee how much 
money has been expended by the Gov- 
ernment on the hydrogenation process 
of making oil from coal at the plant in 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. FENTON. Quite a considerable 
amount of money, I would say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Something like $70 
million? 

Mr. FENTON. That is right. As the 
gentleman will recall, in 1944, I believe 
it was, this Congress authorized the pro- 
gram for synthetic fuel. 

Mr. PERKINS. One other question: 
Tell the Committee whether this plant 
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at Louisiana, Mo., can be operated, and 
I mean operated, for a sum of a little 
more than $2 million annually, and con- 
tinue its demonstration work. Is that 
statement correct? 

Mr. FENTON. No, absolutely. They 
cannot do anything in research work 
without the money, there is no question 
about that but, as I say, it is to be put 
in a standby condition. 

Mr. PERKINS. Briefly tell the Com- 
mittee just what progress has been made 
in making oil from coal at this plant 
in Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. FENTON. I think I told the gen- 
tleman that. I told him that great 
progress had been made, They had 
come within a couple of cents of the 
commercial cost of producing gasoline 
from petroleum, 

Tob me proceed a little bit further, 
and maybe I will answer the gentleman’s 
question as I proceed. We have been 
told that the reason for curtailing the 
research in hydrogenation was that they 
have a new research program that tends 
to offset the two fine research programs 
that they had, and which are about to 
become more or less obsolete. What 
they are trying to do is to put more 
emphasis on research, particularly on 
this type of research that they are going 
to do. 

Mr. PERKINS. Are not the oil people 
making the same contention that you 
just stated? I mean the big oil com- 
panies such as Gulf and the Texas Oil 
Co., and so on. 

Mr. FENTON. Not being in very good 
favor with the oil people, I really do not 
know what they are thinking. I am a 
coalman myself. 

Mr. PERKINS. I know the gentle- 
man is interested in the welfare of the 
coal industry. If we have come within 
2 cents, commercially speaking, of com- 
peting with petroleum, that is making 
oil from coal, is it not reasonable that 
by a continuation of this process we will 
get the price down still further in the 
future? 

Mr. FENTON. I am not a technical 
man along that line, but I will say this: 
We do not think it is the intention of the 
Government to go into the production of 
any kind of commodity, and when it does 
come down to within reasonable limits 
of the current commercial price, we 
think private industry should take over 
and develop any further research, 

Mr. PERKINS. But if I understand 
correctly, these processes are not yet pat- 
entable, but will be patentable in the 
near future—and perhaps a year from 
now, and if these plants are closed down 
and disposed of at this particular time, 
the people throughout the Nation and 
the coal industry will be deprived of the 
commercial value because it will be in 
the hands of some private chemical com- 
pany or other concern, which perhaps 
will make hundreds of millions of dollars 
from these patents. 

Mr. FENTON. Let me read to you 
what Dr. McCabe, from the Bureau of 
Mines, said. 

Mr. PERKINS, I will be glad to hear 
what he said. 

Mr. FENTON. You will recognize Dr. 
McCabe as an authority in that line of 
work. 

Mr, PERKINS. Yes, sir; I know that. 
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Mr, FENTON. Dr. McCabe said: 

We feel now we have learned what we need 
to know out of the older type of hydrogena- 
tion and we can bring this one-step process 
along; and if in 2 years, say, we are far enough 
to feel we need a big-scale operation, we will 
come back and ask Congress for funds to 
scale that up if we can justify it. It may not 
be necessary to take it up through the larger 
scale, because maybe industry will take it up 
from the smaller-scale work done by the 
Bureau. 


Mr. PERKINS. In response to that, I 
wish to state that if we followed the 
theory of Dr. McCabe, we may endanger 
the defense of this country—and that is 
the philosophy of the oil people alto- 
gether which McCabe is following. 

Mr. FENTON. I am sure I do not 
know what is in Dr. McCabe’s mind 
along that line. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. My colleague the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, of course, touched 
upon a point which I wanted to bring 
out. The last part that was brought out 
is that there is an interest in national 
defense involved here, and more so year 
by year. The gentleman himself has 
always been interested in these projects. 
I remember his original interest in this. 
These projects did not originate with 
the executive branch for the demonstra- 
tion plants. They originated in the Con- 
gress and men like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania who is now addressing us 
put a great deal of effort behind the par- 
ticular demonstration projects. I just 
think Dr. McCabe is not looking at the 
complete picture, and he is particularly 
overlooking the national defense feature 
of this. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I agree heartily 
with the statement just made by the 
gentleman from Illinois. All of us agree 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Fenton, has been most helpful to 
the mining industry and the entire coun- 
try. Lappreciate his stating those things, 
I know he has the interest of the indus- 
try at heart. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I wish to concur in that statement. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But what con- 
cerns me now is, if this program on 
which the Government has already 
spent approximately $75,000,000 is now 
dropped, then all of these coal miners 
and the industry itself will suffer tre- 
mendously. This program was started 
as a security measure in 1944, 

Mr. FENTON. That is right. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It seems to me 
it is quite foolish to drop it at this point. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows it was supposed to be an 11- 
year program. There were two amend- 
ments to the 5-year program originally. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But we are so 
near to a realization of this program and 
what a tremendous benefit it would be, 
both in the domestic economy and in 
the field of security, why should we drop 
it now? It may mean a wasting of this 
entire $75,000,000. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, I realize 
what the gentleman is trying to get at, 
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but you cannot expect synthetic oil or 
gasoline from coal to become as cheap as 
natural gas or natural gasoline produc- 
tion. That is practically impossible. 
But we have approached the time when 
we are so close to that, that you do not 
want to keep the Government doing that 
sort of thing all along, perpetually. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr, SHU- 
FORD], 

*Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the consideration of H. R. 4828, being 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for 1954, I regret the elimination 
therefrom of certain sums the National 
Park Service has heretofore requested 
for the development of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and the com- 
pletion of the Blue Ridge Parkway and 
suggest an increased appropriation 
therefor. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park comprises the major portion of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, It is elliptical 
in shape, its greatest length being 52 
miles and its greatest width being 19 
miles and now contains approximately 
505,000 acres of federally owned land. 
It is divided about equally between the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee, 

A movement for the establishment of 
a national park in the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains dates as far back as 
March 1894, when John S. Hudson, a 
Member of Congress from North Caro- 
lina, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a memorial of the North Caro- 
lina Press Association requesting the 
Congress to give consideration to the es- 
tablishment of a national park in the 
State of North Carolina. It was not, 
however, until the year 1926 that the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
was established by an act of the 69th 
Congress which act provided that if 
title was vested in the United States to 
certain land in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains there would be established and de- 
veloped a public park for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people. North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee thereafter joined in 
delivering to the United States Govern- 
ment deeds for 158,000 acres of land, 
thus meeting the minimum requirement 
for the establishment of Federal super- 
vision and the first superintendent of 
the park was appointed. Thereafter the 
two States conveyed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment 427,000 acres, and on Septem- 
ber 2, 1940, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park was formally dedicated by 
the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, culminating the efforts of 46 
years to preserve for posterity the en- 
chanting and majestic beauty of the 
Great Smoky Mountains and their vast 
reservoir of objects of natural history 
and pioneer culture. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park was made possible by donations to 
the United States of the land included 
therein. Such donations represent siz- 
able investments of public and private 
funds. The costs of acquiring this land 
was more than $11,500,000, of which 
amount North Carolina and Tennessee 
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and the people of these two States pro- 
vided more than $4,350,000, and the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation 
$5 million—the remainder of the costs 
being borne by the Federal Government. 

In the year 1943, the park area was 
increased by the acquisition from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority of some 
44,000 acres of so-called surplus land 
adjoining Fontana Lake in North Caro- 
lina. This land was transferred by Ex- 
ecutive order to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park pursuant to a written 
contract between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Department of the In- 
terior, the State of North Carolina, and 
Swain County between those points at 
Federal Government agreed to build a 
road from Bryson City to Fontana to 
replace the road originally built by 
Swain County between those points at 
great expense, and which was covered 
by the waters of Fontana Lake. To effect 
this transfer the State of North Carolina 
was called upon to expend approximate- 
ly $100,000. By this and its prior acqui- 
sition of other lands, approximately 85 
percent of Swain County was placed un- 
der Federal ownership. 

This year the National Park Service 
included in its budget allowance for the 
1954 fiscal year submitted to the Con- 
gress in January 1953 the sum of 
$347,700 for the construction of roads 
and trails but primarily to be applied 
toward the construction of the Bryson 
City-Fontana road. In so submitting 
this item the National Park Service rec- 
ognized its contractual obligations to the 
State of North Carolina and one of that 
State’s counties as well as the necessity 
of further development of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 

In the instant appropriations bill the 

item formerly included for construction 
of the Bryson-Fontana road in North 
Carolina for the 1954 fiscal year has been 
eliminated and the budget request is 
only for the sum of $10,200 for construc- 
tion of roads and trails. 
* There presently exists only one trans- 
park highway, which is the road between 
Cherokee, N. C., and Gatlinburg, Tenn, 
The majority of the more than 2 million 
visitors to the park in 1952 were limited 
to the use of this one road and it is in 
need of considerable improvement. Cer- 
tainly the deleted itenr should be in- 
cluded in this appropriation, The need 
is great, 

There was also included in the budget 
allowance for the 1954 fiscal year, sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1953, 
the sum of $2,124,500 for construction of 
certain links of the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Of this sum $1,710,000 was eliminated 
from the present requested budget al- 
lowance. The omitted sum should be 
reinstated and, in fact, increased to 
carry out the avowed obligation of the 
National Park Service. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is one of the 
most unusual roads in the world. It will 
have, when finished, an overall length 
of about 500 miles. It is located through 
the most interesting and gorgeous moun- 
tain scenery that we have in the United 
States. It will connect two of the most 
popular parks which we have in the 
whole country; that is, the Shenandoah 
Park in Virginia and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in North Caro- 
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lina and Tennessee. This is, without 
doubt, the finest example of a recrea- 
tional road in existence and its popular- 
ity is growing year by year. ' 

The National Park Service administers 
more than 150 areas scattered through- 
out the country, all of which have some 
peculiar attraction or historical signifi- 
cance, yet the Blue Ridge Parkway and 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park have attracted far more visitors 
than any other recreational area in the 
Nation. As an example, in 1951 the 
parkway had 2,454,924 visitors and the 
Great Smokies had 1,979,208 visitors, 
while in 1952 the parkway attracted 
3,374,962 visitors and the Great Smokies 
had 2,295,428 visitors. This amazing 
popularity is understandable when we 
consider that at least 100,000,000 people 
reside within 1,000 miles or less of the 
Great Smokies, 

The construction of the parkway was 
proposed in 1934 and the State of North 
Carolina, acting through the State high- 
Way commission, enthusiastically ac- 
cepted its share of the obligation of mak- 
ing this great thoroughfare an actual 
fact. 

The United States Government agreed 
to bear the cost of the actual construc- 
tion with the understanding that the 
State would make the necessary surveys 
of the route and of the right-of-way and 
that it would convey to the Government, 
without cost, all of the right-of-way de- 
sired which approximates 125 acres of 
land per mile. 

Up to this time the State has spent 
$2 million in carrying out their part of 
the agreement and it faces a further 
expenditure of at least $1 million. 

About 250 miles of the parkway lie in 
North Carolina, of which 153 miles have 
been completed; 97 miles remain unfin- 
ished; only 3 miles are under contract; 
and 3 urgently needed gaps comprising 
24 miles should be the subject of this ap- 
propriation. It is estimated that $6 mil- 
lion will build the links or gaps re- 
ferred to. 

Certainly I do not advocate waste, nor 
the appropriation of Federal funds that 
are needed for our defense or which 
would increase our tax burden, but I do 
adhere to the doctrine of the sanctity of 
a contract. The Federal Government 
should carry out its promise to the peo- 
ple of North Carolina before undertaking 
new public projects, requiring appropria- 
tion of Federal funds, for which no pres- 
ent commitment exists. The continued 
delay in completing and developing the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway will result 
in the deterioration of a valuable invest- 
ment, which I believe to be false economy. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill deals primarily with money. But in 
a larger way it deals with the health, 
happiness, hopes, and heartbreaks of 
millions of people and that is the point 
of view which should have priority in 
this discussion. The bill also concerns 
directly, in a particularly decisive vay, 
the still more important subject of na- 
tional defense. 

National defense is inseparably asso- 
ciated with oil. Oil is the lifeblood of 
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war. Oil for trucks and supply trains, 
oil for motorized artillery and tanks, oil 
to provide for ships, submarines, and 
airplanes. The greatest army that 
could be mobilized would be paralyzed, 
immobile, helpless, without oil. Emi- 
nent military authorities have expressed 
the opinion that lack of oil alone has 
prevented Russia from striking. It is 
obvious that in defense of our shores 
against foreign invaders the first essen- 
tial is oil. 

And it is also unmistakably evident 
that oil for national defense must be 
domestic oil. The German submarines 
in. the last war swept our tankers from 
the sea. They were the old-fashioned 
submarines and we controlled the air 
over them. But they got every tanker 
that ventured out and that winter New 
York and New England all but froze be- 
cause we could get no oil to our own 
coast. That is why we built that as- 
tonishing pipe line in such haste and 
with such lack of regard for expense. 

The Russians would be even more ef- 
fective. They have, according to author- 
itative reports, over 300 submarines, all 
of them snorkels, which do not have to 
surface to recharge batteries. They can 
Stay under indefinitely and have a cruis- 
ing radius around the world. Nota drop 
of oil would ever seep in from abroad 
through that blockade. 

We must depend then on home sup- 
plies and although they are still exten- 
sive, many oil fields have already been 
pumped dry and for some time we have 
been importing large quantities of for- 
eign oil. Here in this process of ex- 
tracting oil from low-grade coal, which 
is being worked out at the Louisiana 
plant, is the answer to the problem. 
There are vast quantities of subcom- 
mercial grades of coal all over the coun- 
try. Something like two-thirds of the 
States of the Union can supply this coal 
in practically unlimited quantities. In 
most of these States coal miners are idle 
for want of markets. The perfection of 
the process being worked out at Loui- 
siana will not only provide oil and gaso- 
line for both peace and war but it will 
bring prosperity to men and mines 
throughout the country and at the same 
time supply every consumer of gasoline 
with ample fuel at as low a price, if not 
lower, than the price charged today. 
Exhaustion of the oil wells will cease to 
be a cause of apprehension, and the like- 
lihood of increased prices as the under- 
ground reservoirs dwindle will no longer 
concern the owner of the tractor on the 
farm or the factory in the city. 

With so much at stake, why discon- 
tinue the work at Louisiana just as it is 
nearing completion? Already they have 
produced oil in sufficient quantities and 
at a cost low enough to bring the total 
cost within 2 cents of the current price 
of gasoline. If permitted to continue, 
there is every prospect that it can be 
produced cheaper, and, when it is, ample 
oil for defense and home use is assured. 
Why stop just when we are nearing the 
goal? 

The only reason so far advanced is 
that another process not under study at 
Louisiana may be more desirable, further 
advanced, more economical. No one 
says that is positively true and no one 
has said that with further progress the 
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two systems in use at Louisiana may not ` 


be even more successful. And we do 
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would be sold at appalling loss, There 
would be few bidders, if more than one, 


know that the Louisiana plant has in- { and we would have a repetition of the 


creased production and decreased costs 
until we are already within a minimum 
of the margin at which processed coal 
will compete with any domestic oil. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman care to yield at 
that point? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It has been said, 

in line with what the gentleman has 
just stated, that the difference in cost 
is about 2 cents a gallon for gasoline. 
With gas selling today in the District of 
Columbia at 30 cents a gallon that is 
-only one-fifteenth higher cost for the 
synthetic gasoline. So I cannot see by 
any stretch of the imagination why it 
would be practical to give up the con- 
tinued experimentation if it is only one- 
fifteenth different in price today. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has 
analyzed the proposition in convincing 
terms, The margin has steadily de- 
creased, bringing us already within 
reaching distance of the purpose for 
which the plant was established. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are overlook- 
ing the principal consideration involved 
in this comparatively minor appropria- 
tion. 

If they can stop this process now short 
of completion, all that the Government 
has put into it will be taken over without 
benefit to the consumer. 

If on the other hand we are allowed 
to perfect the process, it will remain the 
property of the Government, and the 
benefits of low cost production will ac- 
crue to the consumer. The amounts 
eventually involved run into the billions. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, more progress has 
been made in the past year at this par- 
ticular plant in his district than in all 
other previous years. This coal-to-oil 
process proved absolutely successful in 
Germany more than 10 years ago. In 
fact, we are more than 10 years behind 
time now. This is a serious situation 
when we consider that the Russians now 
have some of the best German scientists. 
We all know that Germany successfully 
extracted gasoline from coal to operate 
tanks, airplanes, and buzz bombs, that 
she did not even depend upon the out- 
side world for oil during World War II. 

Will the gentleman tell the committee 
whether or not much of the equipment 
that is in this plant now was dismantled 
and much money expended to set up this 
particular plant in this country? 

Mr. CANNON. The plant as it stands 
today represents an investment in con- 
struction of approximately $25 million. 
To this must be added the annual ex- 
penditures on maintenance and opera- 
tion. It is the most complete and most 
modern plant of its kind to be found any- 
where. 

And that brings up the authority con- 
ferred by this bill under which the Sec- 
retary is instructed to dispose of the 
plant in accordance with law and agree- 
ments, If put up for sale eventually, it 


sacrifice of millions of dollars which we 
saw repeatedly in the disposition of 
plants after the First World War. I re- 
call one instance in particular in which 
a plant just completed by the Govern- 
ment at a cost in excess of $100 million 
was sold for a small percent of its cost 
and is today the center of one of the 
most lucrative industries in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, we who. have lived in 
this generation have witnessed in our 
brief lifetime more progress, mechanical 
and economic, than was achieved in all 
the previous centuries since the birth of 
the Christ. The greatest of the factors 
which have contributed to that advance- 
ment has been utilization of electric 
power and light, accelerated in recent 
years by its distribution in the rural 
areas of the country where it has been 
needed most. I am this morning in re- 
ceipt of a message from President Fred 
V. Heinkel, of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, speaking for 146,000 farm fam- 
ilies represented by the association, in 
which he says that three-fourths of Mis- 
souri’s farm homes will suffer if this cut 
in the continuing fund of the South- 
western Power Administration proposed 
by the pending bill is allowed to stand, 
In a recent conversation with Mr, H. E. 
Slusher, president of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation, he expressed the 
deepest interest on the part of the State 
Farm Bureau in the progress and expan- 
sion of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

In that connection I include a tele- 
gram from the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association itself as fol- 
lows: 

Our association membership very much 
disturbed over report of committee to House 
on Interior Department appropriations re- 
ducing Southwestern Power Administration 
contin: fund. Particularly do we call 
attention to that part of report on page 3 
relating to letter written by Mr. Frank Wilkes 
which allegedly was basis for action taken 
by committee. 

If action of committee is sustained in 
House it not only will seriously threaten fi- 
nancial structure of rural electric a= 
tives in Southwestern Power Administration 
Service ARDA but will, in the opinion of our 
people, represent the most nefarious and 
brazen transaction ever manipulated by the 
private power interests in the Midwest. 

Mr. Wilkes’ letter, which was an aftermath 
of committee hearings, is biased, misleading, 
ambiguous and a distortion of important 
facts involved. Approval of committee re- 
port involves much more than a complete 
relinquishing of all public power to the pri. 
yate interests for their selfish exploitation. 
It would seriously jeopardize a Government 
financial investment which Congress has a 
moral obligation to protect and defend. We 
understand measure will come before House 
April 28. Your wholehearted support and as- 


sistance in restoring deleted funds earnestly 
solicited. 
MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
Jutius HELM, Executive Manager, 


May I also include a telegram received 
this morning, one of many, which out- 
lines the situation in detail: 


Reduction in continuing fund of South- 
western Power Administration on page 3 
report of committee to House on Interior De- 
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partment appropriation prevents 250,000 
farm homes from obtaining Government- 
owned electric power in the Southwest area. 
The only fund allowed is for disposal of 
power to private utilities which makes them 
the only preferred buyer and forces the Gov- 
ernment to abrogate contracts with rural- 
electric systems and wrecks years of effort 
by thousands of rural people in six South- 
western States. Committee excuse for re- 
duction is based on biased half-truth letter 
from Mr. Wilkes, president of a private utility 
company, and not on testimony given before 
scheduled committee hearing on April 1. 
Action of this committee allows the most 
brazen looting of public-owned power by 
private interest ever known in this area, 
Economic feasibility of entire rural-electric 
program in this area depends on continua- 
tion of contracts for sale and purchase of 
power from the Government dams. After 
3 years of construction our system will be 
energized next month, then cut off after 
July 1, unless this reduction in funds is 
restored to SPA. To avoid jeopardizing our 
financial structure and to save the successful 
rural-electric program in this area we ask 
that you actively support the restoration 
of the deleted funds on the floor of the 
House, which, we understand, will be Tues- 
day, April 28. 

CENTRAL ELECTRIC POWER COOPERATIVE, 
® TRUMAN GREEN, Manager. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If that provision in 
the bill goes into effect, those people will 
still be without power. : 

Mr. CANNON, Two hundred and fifty 
thousand farm homes. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand farm families. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand farm moth- 
ers who work earlier and later than any- 
one else. Chained to the washtub and 
the broom and the lantern and the oil 
lamp. Condemned to mental as well as 
Physical darkness because they are de- 
nied even the radio and the television ` 
and too often the telephone. 

It is the costliest cut in terms of hu- 
man sacrifice that could be made in any 
bill. It penalizes those who need light 
and power most and who deserve it most. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
at the outset to concur in the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

I am glad to learn that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] will offer an 
amendment to restore the funds neces- 
sary to operate the synthetic liquid 
fuels—coal to oil plants—at Louisiana, 
Mo. On page 20, of the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, 1954, we 
find this statement: 

In the table above the only appreciable 
change from the amounts allowed in the 
current fiscal year is for the synthetic liquid 
fuels pzogram. It was reported to the com- 
mittee that the Secretary proposed to put 
the synthetic liquid fuels demonstration 
plant at Louisiana, Mo., in standby. This 
plant is used for making gasoline from coal 
by hydrogenation and gas synthesis processes. 
It was reported to the committee that re- 
finements accomplished to date in these 
processes have brought the cost of producing 
gasoline down to within a few cents of being 
commercially competitive with other meth- 
eds of producing gasoline. The Bureau ap- 
pears to have done an excellent job in lead- 
ing the way in these important developments 
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which are now at the point where private in- 
dustry can pick them up. 


The report further states that funds 
have been made available to place the 
plants on a standby basis. Then we find 
this language in the last sentence of the 
paragraph: “The Secretary is instructed 
to dispose of the two demonstration 
plants in accordance with existing law 
and agreements which may be in exist- 
ence between the Department and other 
Federal agencies.” 

This report clearly states that the coal 
to oil process has been improved to the 
point where the cost of production is 
within a few cents of the prevailing costs 
of securing gasoline and other refined 
products from petroleum. You will note 
that this has been urged as a reason for 
discontinuing the Government research 
program and to let private industry take 
over the studies when and if they are 
ready. But why stop at this point? It 
is easy to see why some of the oil com- 
panies would want the Government re- 
search program to stop, but is there any 
valid reason why the Congress of the 
United States representing all the people 
should order the research to stop? 

Surely the committee is not trying to 
tell us that cost reduction can go no 
further than the level of present costs 
of petroleum refining. Since these sci- 
entists have already made marked im- 
provement in the process and have great- 
ly reduced the costs, is it not possible 
that they may, if they go on with their 
work, eventually be able to cut the costs 
below present costs? Surely the commit- 
tee is not asking Congress to say that 
the ultimate has been reached and the 
scientists cannot produce any more bene- 
ficial results. There is just as much logic 
in saying that they can cut the costs to 
one-half those now prevailing as to say 
that, because this scientific program has 
reduced these costs to a certain point, 
that the goal has been reached and that 
they should stop. 

There is another very compelling rea- 
son why this Congress should continue 
and even expand research to make gaso- 
line, oil, gas, and other useful fuel and 
energy resources from coal. Reserves of 
coal are found in 31 of the 48 States. 
Coal is not only the most abundant min- 
eral fuel and Source of energy we have, 
but it is so widely distributed that if ways 
can be found to convert it to more use- 
ful and convenient liquid forms it would 
benefit more people and contribute to the 
efficiency of our economic system more 
than possibly any other single develop- 
ment. Twenty-two of these thirty-one 
States have energy values in coal greater 
than all the oil reserves of the entire 
country. In contrast to the wide dis- 
tribution of the coal reserves, the oil re- 
serves are highly concentrated. One 
State has approximately half while 3 
States have 80 percent of the known 
reserves. 

By continuing this research program 
we may soon be able to make economical 
and convenient energy fuel readily avail- 
able to people all over America, This op- 
timistic conclusion has more justifica- 
tion than the one now before us that 
since the scientists have brought the 
costs of oil from coal down to within a 
few cents of the prevailing costs of pe- 
troleum refining, within 2 cents, as ad= 
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mitted here today, that we have reached 
our ultimate goal and should stop. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I know the gentleman 
is thoroughly familiar with the plant at 
Louisiana, Mo., and some of the other 
plants, and I wish to congratulate him 
for the interest he consistently shows in 
the welfare of the coal industry and 
those connected with it. I am wonder- 
ing if he is familiar with the fact that 
at Gorgas, Ala., there has been carried 
on by the United States Bureau of Mines 
and by the Alabama Power Co., coop- 
erating over the past few years, the sin- 
gle greatest experiment in underground 
coal gasification that this entire world 
has ever known. 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly I am fa- 
miliar with that experiment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Is the gentleman fur- 
ther familiar with the fact that this bill 
as it stands now, just as it does in con- 
nection with the plant at Louisiana, Mo., 
and the plant at Rifle, Colo., fails to 
provide one single cent with which to 
carry on the great experimental project 
there at Gorgas, Ala., in underground 
coal gasification? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. As I understand, the 
only laboratory left is the one at Bruce- 
ton. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. May I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention at this point to the 
fact that experimentation in the field of 
underground gasification is being car- 
ried on by various governments through- 
out the world. Many of our leading sci- 
entists feel that perhaps the Russians 
are now carrying on intensive experi- 
mentation in this field of underground 
coal gasification. I think it is the height 
of folly for this Nation, right at the time 
when we are on the brink of accom- 
plishing the greatest scientific results in 
this field that the human mind can con- 
ceive of, to say suddenly that no further 
funds will be provided to carry on the 
work, and there is no further interest on 
the part of this great people in carrying 
on those experiments and allowing them 
to reach the conclusion which is clearly 
pointed up by what has gone before in 
the past 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Alabama for his contribution. 
I concur wholeheartedly in his state- 
ment. 

Since coal is so widely distributed and 
is so abundant, haying 100 times the 
energy value of all known petroleum 
and natural gas reserves combined, noth- 
ing is more fundamental than to make 
all possible efforts to perfect known 
processes and discover all potential proc- 
esses of utilizing this abundant source of 
energy. 

What would be the predicament of 
America in event of all-out war that 
would destroy the lines of communica- 
tion and cut all overseas sources of oil? 
All Europe would be paralyzed except 
for our help. 

Would our petroleum industry be 
equal to the task? How much use will 
our vast expenditures for research in 
atomic energy and military facilities be 
if we do not have the abundant and ap- 
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propriate energy fuels to supply our 
ships, airplanes, tanks, trucks, and auto- 
mobiles? 

Along with this recommended scrap- 
ping of the liquid fuel research program; 
does the Congress have assurance that 
the Communists are also scrapping their 
research programs? 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. I am sure the gentle- 
man wants to be fair and not accuse this 
committee of wanting to throttle this 
program. I thought I told you very 
plainly that there is now another meth- 
od that they are pursuing which is going 
to sidetrack the other two methods and 
put them in a state of standby. That is 
all. We are not trying to sidetrack 
them. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me answer the 
gentleman this way. If we fail to re- 
store these funds here, it will be one 
of the greatest giveaways of the most 
valuable property, and one of the great- 
est errors that this administration could 
possibly commit. 

Mr. FENTON, May I say I am just 
as much interested in that program, as 
the gentleman is, 

Mr. PERKINS. That is right. 

Mr. FENTON. Ido not want the pro- 
gram to be scuttled, and if I see there is 
a tendency to do that, I shall be the first 
to oppose it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. To prove that this 
committee has done the thing we figured 
right and best, we did the exact opposite 
regarding the plant at Laramie, Wyo., 
when we said the Government has not 
yet fulfilled its obligation. We put the 
money in this bill to continue that plant, 
even though private industry wanted us 
to take out that money. We said, “No.” 
So I do not want to hear any more of that 
kind of talk, because the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania told the committee, and the 
gentleman who just left the floor [Mr. 
PERKINS], exactly why the committee 
took the action it did. You come on this 
floor and try to take off our hide and 
make statements that cannot be borne 
out by the evidence. 

Mr. PERKINS. I can give the reasons 
why I felt these funds should be restored, 
from the standpoint of the defense of 
this Nation. Furthermore, I do not want 
to follow the philosophy of the oil people 
in scuttling this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. BUDGE]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this recognition in order 
that I might bring to the attention of 
the membership the plight of New Jer- 
sey farmers along the southern shores of 
the Delaware River as the result of the 
blackbird menace. 

During recent years the farmers of 
this section of the State of New Jersey, 
including Salem, Cumberland, and Cape 
May Counties especially, have suffered 
tremendous losses by damage caused to 
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their crops by the great flocks of black- 
birds that come during certain portions 
of the year to the localities mentioned. 
It amounts to thousands and thousands 
of dollars each year. The farmers have 
become discouraged and rightfully so. 
At times there are flocks of two to three 
million blackbirds at one time that eat 
their corn and other crops. The result 
can easily be imagined. 

The same is true in sections of the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania. It is time recognition is taken 
of these serious losses sustained by the 
farmers of portions of these States. The 
farm organizations of all of the affected 
States have called for relief. These or- 
ganizations have been aware of the dam- 
age, and meetings have been held over 
the years by them and their representa- 
tives with local, State, and Federal offi- 
cials to find a solution that would bring 
relief. I have presented their case to the 
present Committee on Appropriations 
and hope for some financial assistance 
through this appropriation bill. 

The birds are protected by an interna- 
tional treaty entered into many years 
ago between this country and Mexico 
relating to migratory birds. In return 
Mexico protects ducks which migrate 
there. No one at the time realized that 
the outcome would be what has deyel- 
oped. It has gotten entirely out of hand. 
The officials of the Wildlife Service have 
been sympathetic, and they have prom- 
ised me they would help if Congress ap- 
propriated the money. 

Will the gentleman from Iowa, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Interior Depart- 
ment, under which this Bureau comes, 
inform me what help can be expected by 
way of an appropriation at this time 
and in this bill for the purpose of assist- 
ing the farmers in overcoming this de- 
structive menace? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am pleased to report 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WotverTon] that there is approximately 
$10,000 in this bill that can be used, all 
or any part of it, for the purpose of 
blackbird control. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Committee will bear with me for just a 
few minutes, I should like to state that 
I have very much enjoyed working with 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fenton], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN], 
and the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
NORRELL]. 

This is a very difficult bill to write. As 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] 
has so aptly stated, we are here dealing 
with the natural resources of the United 
States. I join with the gentleman from 
Ohio in wishing that this committee 
could have granted substantially larger 
amounts for many of the items con- 
tained in this bill. It is my great regret 
that the economic condition of this coun- 
try necessitates trimming where trim- 
ming is at all possible, even though it 
results in the delay of some programs. 

In the time allotted to me I would like 
to correct one impression. Funds for 
reclamation, as we in the West have 
known reclamation, a program of which 
we in the West are so proud, where the 
irrigators borrow money from the Gov- 
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ernment and repay it—we want to con- 
tinue to borrow money and we want to 
continue to pay it back, every nickel of 
it. The funds called for in this bill do 
not materially cut the funds for irriga- 
tion and reclamation. 

There have been substantial cuts in 
new starts for transmission facilities. In 
some cases these lines have not yet been 
authorized by the Congress. In others 
they are sought prior to the commence- 
ment of the dams and generating facili- 
ties they will serve and thus obviously 
can and should be delayed. In some 
their economic justification is, to say the 
least, dubious, and they should be ex- 
amined by the legislative committees of 
the Congress to the end that the recla- 
mation program is not burdened by 
wasteful expenditure. 

We have had a philosophy in the Fed- 
eral Government in the past few years, 
and particularly in the Department of 
the Interior, that the Government year 
by year, and year after year, must grow 
larger, must exercise more control over 
more people and more functions. But 
in this bill there is given the Congress 
the opportunity to examine the pro- 
grams during this year and determine 
for the Congress—not for the Secretary 
of the Interior, either the present one 
or the past one, but for the Congress— 
to determine actually what shall be the 
policy of the Federal Government in its 
control or lack of control over the people 
of the United States, and the policy over 
the services which the people must use. 

These are legislative matters which 
this Congress should consider and con- 
sider seriously; and the opportunity has 
been left to the Congress by the action 
of the committee in not appropriating 
for new starts which the legislative com- 
mittees may, in their province, conclude 
should not be made. In making that 
conclusion, the Congress should specifi- 
cally spell out the proper spheres of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, particularly 
those in which it has in recent years been 
engaged and which are not historically 
the true functions of the Bureau. 

The fiscal and foreign policies of for- 
mer administrations have placed this 
Nation in very serious financial straits. 
This committee would be derelict in its 
duty if it did not take those steps which 
can be taken to protect the very solvency 
of our beloved Union. 

Within those limits the committee has 
earnestly endeavored to continue devel- 
opments now under way and to provide 
essential funds for the further develop- 
ment and the preservation of our nat- 
ural resources. 

Much has been said of the tragic con- 
dition of the American Indian. There 
can be no minimizing that tragedy. In 
surveying that tragedy it might be well 
to observe that the American Indian 
lives under a typical Socialist state. 
From my personal observations as to 
how he fares under it, I can only fer- 
vently hope that the Socialist system 
does not engulf the balance of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very much interested in this pro- 
gram which was created by Congress. 
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back in about 1944 to develop these dem- 
onstration plants, to develop new fields 
of use for the coal industry from the 
oil sale lands out on the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, particularly in 
Colorado. May I say in effect this, that 
we may be overlooking something here 
this afternoon if we follow the pattern 
set up in this particular bill. Who can 
say that the next step will not be to elimi- 
nate the agricultural end of this par- 
ticular program to find use for waste 
products, and the next step may be to 
close the Gemonstration plant out in Illi- 
nois that takes these agricultural prod- 
ucts and experiments in making 
synthetic fuels of them? So this is a 
question that Congress should think 
through very clearly and thoroughly be- 
fore it gives approval to this recall of 
appropriations for this program. 

I do not know how thorough the hear- 
ings were before the subcommittee on 
these projects; I do know that I looked 
in the report and in the copies of the 
hearings for guidance, particularly on 
the question of the oil-shale experimen- 
tal plant at Rifle, Colo., and I could 
find there only a few sentences dealing 
with the subject of experimentation in 
cil shale. That coincides with the re- 
mark made by the regional director of 
the Bureau of Mines that the proposal 
to withdraw appropriations might lead 
to the closing of the plant. Isaw that he 
was completely surprised by the action. 
The manager of the plant was surprised 
by the action. The Rifie, Colo., plant is 
a 6-year-old demonstration plant that 
has been very successful. 

May I point out that it appears that 
the only reason that funds are being 
withdrawn from these projects at the 
present time is that they have been very 
successful operations. The committee 
reports indicate that they have been suc- 
cessful operations. They have been ful- 
filling the objectives that were set up 
when they were created by this Congress. 

I would like to point out to the mem- 
bership of the House that these are ba- 
bies of the Congress. They were not 
given to the Congress by the bureaucrats, 
they were not given to the Congress by 
the departments downtown. They were 
the creatures of men of vision in this 
body who saw the potentf&lities of these 
experiments. Men like Dr. Fenton, CARL 
PERKINS, and Mr. KELLEY from Pennsyl- 
vania were the originators of this idea, 
The legislation was directly the respon- 
sibility of this Congress. 

There are still 2 more years to run be- 
fore these legislative acts expire and I do 
not think it would be sound policy on the 
part of the Congress to withdraw its sup- 
port of these programs until the experi- 
ments are completely finished. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I know the gentleman 
is interested in these projects, and I 
agree with him as far as the projects 
are concerned. They are wonderful 
demonstration plants, they have done a 
wonderful job, and I would refer the 
gentleman to the dialog on pages 602- 
603 of the hearings between my col- 
league, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce], and Dr. McCabe. I want to 
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point out one little statement that Dr, 
McCabe made: 3 

I think we will come to a point before too 
long where we can begin to phase out the 
big operation at Rifle. I do not think that 
it will be too long before the west-coast 
petroleum industry will pick up the oil shale. 
They have been in to see the Secretary of 
the Interior, talking about additional acre- 
age on the public domain, asking him to 
give them a 20-year period to stay. Under 
the present rules, the area would be too 
small, 


Mr. PRICE. I wonder what Dr. Mc- 
Cabe meant by “too long.” He cer- 
tainly did not think it should be done 
quickly. If he did, I do not agree with 
him on the matter of national defense. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, as a boy 
in high school I learned one of the 
immutable laws of nature was that 
liquids always found their level. Ap- 
plied to crude oil today, we find it seep- 
ing out of a lot of cleavages in the top- 
level strata, both within and without the 
administration. In fact, I think the 
level of petroleum has risen so high it is 
flooding out the soft coal mines in West 
Virginia today. 

Let us remember that this program 
had its birth back in the critical days 
of the war period when my fellow Con- 
gressman from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, Jennings Randolph, sponsored this 
liquid-fuels program. When I came to 
the Congress in 1945 we had already 
passed a bill in 1944 but no appropria- 
tions were made for it. In 1946 we ap- 
propriated approximately $15 million to 
implement the program, including the 
establishment and development of a re- 
search plant of the Bureau of Mines in 
connection with the School of Mines in 
West Virginia University. Later on 
demonstration plants were set up in 
Louisiana, Mo.; they were set up at a 
point in Pennsylvania, Bristol, I be- 
lieve. There was one set up near Bir- 
mingham in Alabama, all part of re- 
search being done in connection with 
the Bureau of Mines and the School of 
Mines of the West Virginia University. 
I believe the oil shales plant was estab- 
lished in Colorado, somewhere along 
about the same time, and I believe under 
the same authority. 

Now, we find this situation develop- 


That demonstration plant down in 
Missouri, so I am advised, was able to 
produce high octane gasoline within 
approximately 6 cents of the wholesale 
cost of the production of natural high 
octane gasoline. Anyway, let us re- 
member that the fight started 2 years 
ago. Out of that $15 million original 
appropriation there was $4,500,000 left 
unexpended, The minority leader of the 
Committee on Appropriations at that 
time, along with the gentleman who I 
believe is the chairman of the present 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. JENSEN] attempted in that appro- 
priation bill to recover that money into 
the Federal Treasury. You will recall 


I raised the point of order that it was ^ 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I` 


went to the Bureau of Mines and talked 


it over with them. They had arrange- 
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ments for a new research plant at Mor- 
gantown in connection with the Bureau 
of Mines, and they told me the purpose 
of the new research plant over there was 
to further refine this old German process 
to a point where the end product could 
go into competition with the natural 
product. There was not anything said 
about a new process, and I doubt seri- 
ously if there is any new process. I think 
it is just an attempt to refine that old 
German process; at least, I was given 
to understand that. I insisted to the 
head of the Bureau of Mines that he 
would have to let his contract for his 
new research plant before the 30th of 
last June 1952. 

That plant is approximately two- 
thirds constructed at the present time. 
I cannot see the wisdom and the ad- 
visability of our going ahead with this 
research there and cutting off demon- 
stration plants like the one down in Mis- 
souri and like the one over in Colorado 
or anywhere else if we are going ahead 
and completing this process to a point 
where it could protect this country in a 
defense way in the event that oils com- 
ing from foreign countries were stopped 
by foreign submarines like they were 
back in 1944 and 1945, that caused the 
initial adoption of this program. 

I just cannot understand why they 
would want to appropriate $500,000 to 
put that Missouri and Colorado plant in 
standby order. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 20 of the 
committee report you will find that the 
Secretary is directed to dispose of these 
plants. Why spend half a million dol- 
lars if we are going to sell them? It is 
time for the subcommittee to quit kid- 
ding the Members of Congress on this 
proposition. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr, BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, 
there are several Alaska items in the bill, 
but with 5 minutes at my disposal at this 
time I only want to discuss one, and that 
is the program having to do with con- 
struction of roads in Alaska and the pro- 
gram having to do with maintenance of 
roads in Alaska, The sum included in 
the bill as reported out by the Commit- 
tee for Construction of Roads represents 
a 32-percent reduction from the recom- 
mendation made by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The sum recommended 
for maintenance of roads represents a 
reduction of 12 percent from the recom- 
mendation of the administration. Now, 
if the figure stands with respect to con- 
struction as it now is, it means that there 
will be no new construction whatsoever 
for Alaska highways or other types of 
roads for the fiscal year starting July 1 
next. It will be a windup program of 
road construction hithereto started. It 
is my understanding that some special 
circumstances probably had something 
to do with the cut in these funds and 
that is why I desire to take this time to 
interrogate, if he would permit me to do 
so, the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

The report of the committee states: 

However, the committee has consistently 
felt that a greater share of the burden of 
building roads and maintaining them in 


Alaska should be borne by the government 
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of Alaska. Just prior to marking up the bill 
it was brought to the committee's attention 
that the Alaskan Legislature had adjourned 
its recent session without adopting proposed 
legislation which would have increased reve- 
nues for the Territory for the purpose of 
carrying their fair share of the road program. 


I recall very well that when I was 
testifying before the subcommittee the 
chairman submitted an admonition to 
me that it would be looked upon favor- 
ably if the legislature would act in these 
respects, and I think the Governor con- 
veyed that measure to the legislature. 
May I ask the chairman, especially in 
view of the recent conversation we have 
had concerning this, if he would look 
much more favorably on this road pro- 
gram if the Alaska Legislature were to 
meet in special session and enact higher 
taxes on gasoline, higher truck license 
fees, and so forth? 

Mr. JENSEN. My answer to that 
question is “Yes,” and I am sure that I 
speak the consensus of every member of 
the committee. 

As the gentleman knows, my commit- 
tee has always been very liberal in recom- 
mending funds for Alaska highways and 
a lot of other things, but we have taken 
the position that even though we know 
the limitations of the revenue-raising 
ability of the Legislature of Alaska they 
have not acted in passing the revenue 
bills the committee felt should be passed; 
so the committee feel that until the 
Alaska Legislature does pass legislation 
which will raise more money in Alaska 
not only for road building but for other 
things the committee will not look with 
favor on recommending the full requests 
which have been made to the committee 
for such appropriations. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would it be the 
gentleman's judgment that it might not 
be too late for this year, even, if a special 
session of the legislature were called 
forthwith, to increase the appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. JENSEN. If the Legislature of 
Alaska were to meet and pass revenue- 
raising legislation, it is possible they 
could get that accomplished before the 
Senate committee marks up this bill. If 
the Senate committee would look with 
favor upon a larger appropriation than 
the House committee has recommended, 
then, speaking for myself as one member 
of the committee, I would say it would 
seem quite natural that the members of 
the House committee would look with 
favor on a larger appropriation for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, nat- 
urally I find myself very much interested 
in the matters covered in this bill. 
Approximately 60 percent of my district 
belong to the Federal Government, and 
a great deal of it is concerned directly 
by this legislation. I do not wish to 
appear in any partisan position whatso- 
ever, and I shall attempt to divorce my- 
self as far as possible from any partisan 
implications, also from any overenthu- 
siasm which might result from my en- 
deavoring to defend a Federal installa- 
tion within my district. Iam interested 
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primarily in a part of this bill because 
of the national-defense program, the 
conservation program and values going 
to the Federal Government because of 
work already done, which values must 
be considered while studying this bill. ` I 
find it very difficult to study a bill 
marked up, as this bill is, where we 
have a budget proposed by a former 
administration; committee action had 
heretofore and now presented to the 
House; and committee action to take 
place upon the bill; together with, and 
rightfully so, the recommendations pro- 
posed by the present administration. I 
feel that Members of this body should 
have the recommendations in full which 
are proposed by the present administra- 
tion. I would like to address a question 
to the distinguished chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. BUDGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, ASPINALL. I yield, if the gen- 
tleman will not take up too much time 
and if it is just a question. 

Mr. BUDGE. The gentleman was 
mentioning the fact that he would like 
to have the revised budget of the present 
administration. ‘That is included in the 
hearings on page 945. 

Mr. ASPINALL. But as I understood 
the distinguished chairman, as he was 
making his opening remarks, he did not 
have those figures to present to us dur- 
ing this discussion. Is that correct, Mr, 
JENSEN? 

Mr. JENSEN. We do not have all of 
the revised figures for reclamation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I, in the interest 
of time, ask the gentleman this question? 
Do you have them for the Bureau of 
Land Management? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; we do. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Do you have them 


as they pertain to the synthetic-fuels- 


Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Do you have them 
as they pertain to the synthetic-fuels 
program? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; that is all begin- 
ning at page 948 of the hearings. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Then my next ques- 
tion, which I wish to propound to my 
good friend from Pennsylvania, our be- 
loved Dr. FENTON, is as follows: The 
amount which your committee has rec- 
ommended for the synthetic-fuels pro- 
gram, Dr. FENTON, is some $2 million 
less than the present administration in 
its revised budget recommended; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. FENTON. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And would you ad- 
vise the committee just why it was that 
your committee saw fit to ask for this 
particular cut in this appropriation? 

Mr. FENTON. I tried to explain. I 
mentioned the Louisiana, Mo., plant. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The matter I am 
talking about has to do with the oil- 
shale plant at Rifle, Colo. 

Mr. FENTON. That is what I was 
trying to get to. Certainly we think, 
and I believe all the scientists think 
they are further advanced in the matter 
of getting oil from oil shale than they 
are in getting oil from coal. Certainly 
by the same reasoning if the Louisiana 
plant should be closed, then, of course, 
the Rife demonstration plant, being so 
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much closer to commercial production, - 


should be closed. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Dr. FENTON, I have 
been in conversation this afternoon with 
Dr. McCabe. Dr. McCabe tells me that 
the reason they considered closing the 
plant in Louisiana was because any fu- 
ture work that they wished to do in the 
hydrogenation of coal is going to be done 
with a different process and in a dif- 
ferent kind of plant entirely. He also 
advised me that the work at Rifle should 
continue for at least another 2 years in 
order to make use of the new retort 
which is being prepared and which has 
been in operation for just a short while 
on the breaking down of the oil shales 
into their different byproducts. 

This law was the outgrowth of hear- 
ings held on S. 1243 during August of 
1943 while this Nation was engaged in 
fighting World War II. It was an act 
“authorizing the construction and opera- 
tion of demonstration plants to produce 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil 
shales, agricultural, and forestry prod- 
ucts and other substances, in order to 
aid the prosecution of the war, to con- 
serve and increase the oil resources of 
the Nation,” and so forth. It established 
a period of 5 years in which the Secre- 
tary of Interior, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was to carry 
on basic research and pilot construction 


in order to develop and test the feasibili- . 


ty of production of liquid fuels from 
products other than natural petroleum. 
It provided a sum of 30 million as an au- 
thorization for the work. The act was 
approved on April 5, 1944. This basic act 
was amended by the 80th Congress to 
increase the period to 8 years and the 
authorization to 60 million, including 1 
million for use in studying recovery of 
oil from stripper oil fields. It was 
amended again by the 81st Congress to 
increase the period to 11 years—or 
1955—and increase the authorization to 
87.6 million, including 2.6 million for fa- 
cilities at Morgantown, W. Va., for re- 
search and investigation in the mining, 
preparation, and utilization of hydro- 
carbon minerals. This last amendment 
was passed in September of 1950. 

The initial act grew out of hearings be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on War 
Minerals of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, in which a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining cooperated. Even 
a listing of those appearing in support 
of the bill at that time would take quite 
some time, but I should like to quote 
from the comment of former Senator 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, as he opened 
the part of the hearings which took place 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. The quote be- 
gins on page 275 of the hearings on S. 
1243, 78th Congress, 1st session: 

The purpose of this bill is to enable the 
Government of the United States to do the 
pioneer work (in synthetic fuels). It may 
properly, I think, be called a measure which 
is designed to bring about the cooperation 
of the Government with business to create 


the jobs and the industries which will be- 


needed in the postwar world. 

The manufacture of synthetic fuel is in 
no sense to be regarded as exclusively a war 
industry. We have fuel enough now exist- 
ing by way of petroleum and its derivatives 
to carry on the war, although the evidence 
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before this committee clearly indicates that 
our petroleum reserves are steadily declining. 
We will need new sources of liquid fuel. In- 
dustry has not as yet been enabled to make 
the researches which are necessary to make 
possible the manufacture of synthetic fuels 
in the United States. That is easily under- 
standable, because industry is under obli- 
gation, particularly corporate industry, to 
make expenditures only so far as they can 
be justified to the stockholders. So the 
work has not yet been done. 


I might state here that the necessary 
research has not yet been had. 


I am happy to be able to say to this dis- 
tinguished group assembled here that in 
our hearings in Pittsburgh on last Friday 
this bill was endorsed by the representatives 
of the coal industry, by representatives of 
the petroleum industry, by representatives 
of the State government, and, of course, by 
representatives of the National Government, 
It was also endorsed by the spokesman for 
the United Mine Workers of America. Per- 
haps it may be appropriate here to call at- 
tention to the names of some of the persons 
who testified at the Pittsburgh hearings. In 
the first instance, the governors of those 
eastern States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia—were as much interested in 
the work of this committee as the governors 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming in our visit 
to the West. Governor Martin of. Pennsyl- 
vania, sent as his representative the secre- 
tary of the State Department of Mines, Mr, 
Maize, who testified in favor of the principles 
of this bill. Governor Neeley, of West Vir- 
ginia, was represented by the State geologist 
of West Virginia, Mr. Tucker. Governor 
Bricker, of Ohio, was likewise represented. 
+ + * The president of the Koppers Coal Co. 
of Pittsburgh, a company which operates ex- 
tensively in that area, appeared in person 
before the committee and also had the di- 
rector of the Koppers research bureau pres- 
ent. M. Leighton, chief of the Indiana Geo- 
logical Survey, appeared and testified. Mr. 
Eugene Ayres, head of the Gulf Research and 
Development Co., which of course is a branch 
of the Gulf Oil Co., appeared before the com- 
mittee and also endorsed the measure, I 
recite these names in order that it may be 
made clear that the sponsor of the bill and 
the Department of the Interior in its testi- 
mony are not endavoring here to set the 
Government up in competition with private 
industry, but are merely endeavoring to 
prevent, in the field of fuel for American 
development in the future, the same sort 
of crisis with which we were confronted with 
respect to rubber, We are looking forward. 


I can find no better summation of. the 
time and tides which existed when this 
act and authorization was under study 
by the legislative committee having ju- 
risdiction. I could, it is true, read in here 
many of the cost figures, many of the re- 
marks about German synthetic produc- 
tion, many of the reserve and production 
figures, but since forecasts are admit- 
tedly difficult, there is no need to point 
out error nor unduly reward better 
guessing. We have not in the interim 
run out of oil. We have not used up all 
of our oil reserves. We have, however, 
cut deeply into our reserves and lowered 
the ratio between oil discovery and re- 
serve and current output. We are fight- 
ing in this field, that is, free enterprise is 
fighting, a valiant but losing game as 
costs of exploration increase, demand 
mounts and costs go up. We have turned 
from a net exporter of oil to a net im- 
porter of oil. We may still be the pro- 
ducer of half the products of oil, but the 
half of the known reserves are in far-off 
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Persia, Iran, and other such areas of the 
inflamed Middle East. : 

We have seen in our time, the loss of 
the world’s largest refinery to the riptide 
of nationalism in Iran. We have seen 
other trends of production and consump- 
tion with the greatest increases on the 
consumption side. We have not, then, 
seen absolute developments, absolute 
shortages or present ruin. We have, 
however, seen the constant trend to 
worsening situations. 

As our lifelines go further out to the 
far areas of the world, we become more 
dependent upon sea lanes for vital oil 
imports. These, we know, can be virtu- 
ally useless in times of war, for the sub- 
marine still roams the sea. 

Into this context, I should like to place 
the results of our synthetic liquid fuels 
program contemplated back in 1944 by 
the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, an act 
which may die by appropriational action 
if we do not stem the tide. From the 
beginning of the program in 1945 
through the period which may abruptly 
end on June 30 of this year, Congress 
has appropriated over $76 million for 
research and development of processes to 
convert hydrocarbons like oil shale, coal, 
and so forth. This program has, in these 
years, under able and energetic direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, brought the 
cost of production of synthetic fuels 
nearly into line with conventional pro- 
duction from natural petroleum. The 
results contemplated in the original act, 
that is processes good enough to be com- 
petitive, stand on the threshold of 
achievement. Out in Rifle, Colo., in the 
oil shale plant, there is a newly com- 
pleted pilot process, which may now go 
untested. This pilot plant represents a 
new process developed out of past ex- 
periments and may be the one which will 
bring into reality the dream of commer- 
cial production. Some $330 thousand 
have been invested in this new “cooker” 
but all necessary facilities for a long run 
test are not yet ready and will not be, 
as I understand it, until after the close 
of this fiscal year. If that is the case, 
then the “cooker” is a cooked goose. 
It seems to me an odd way to treat what 
may be the end of an $18 million invest- 
ment. We are near the water, why not 
swim? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would like to pose 
this question to Dr. Fenton: If the As- 
sistant Secretary actually should advise 
that we continue with the $2 million 
which is in the revised budget, and if Dr. 
McCabe himself would advise that, would 
your committee be willing to continue 
the appropriation in order to get the 
values from the work that has been done 
out there? 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, I would 
have to take that up with the individual 
members of the committee. I want to 
assure the gentleman that I think it has 
been a fine program. I want to con- 
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gratulate the Bureau of Mines for the 
fine work they did. As I said before, if 
I thought for a minute it was going to 
disrupt our defense effort, I would be the 
first-one to come back here and ask for 
it pronto. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Let me say this: We 
have 14 years of known oil reserves from 
petroleum, as far as our present usages 
are concerned. We have unlimited re- 
serves, as far as this process by synthetic 
procedure from our coals and our shales. 
It seems to me that we should keep that 
in mind when we make our determina- 
tion. As I read the law and the debates 
which brought this program into exist- 
ence, there was nothing said about get- 
ting it to an economic feasibility. The 
program was to get oil from the oil shale 
and coal, and gas if possible, at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Mr. FENTON. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man, if the Department of Interior, 
through its Secretary, says that Rifle 
should be continued, I would be for it. 

Mr. ASPINALL, I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I know the worthiness 
and the sincerity of the gentleman’s 
work, 

Mr. JENSEN. And may I say that if 
Dr. FENTON will approve this item, I, as 
chairman of the committee, will take Dr. 
Fenton’s word for it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Thank 
you, and members of the committee. 

I was pleased to hear Dr. Fenton, in 
response to a question asked by my col- 
league from Colorado a moment ago, 
say that the development of oil shale at 
Rifle, Colo., had reached a point, as I 
understood him to say, that there was a 
new process that had developed that 
made it possible to discontinue the oil- 
shale experiment the same as coal Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FENTON. No. Iam afraid the 
gentleman did not understand me. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then I 
misunderstood the gentleman. The-rea- 
son I mention this is that we in Colo- 
rado will be called upon to explain the 
strange and unusual action taken by 
this committee to close down the oil- 
shale plant at Rifle, Colo. When I say, 
“strange and unusual action,” let us look 
at the facts as they actually are. We in 
Colorado, particularly in the western 
part of the State, point with pride to the 
fact that we have known formations 
which, if properly developed, could sup- 
ply the oil facilities of this Nation for 
some time. It was an act of Congress 
that made it possible for us to proceed 
with this development. Now, allat once, 
as far as we know without any particular 
reason, this program has been discon- 
tinued. In your report you say: 

The Bureau appears to have done an excel- 
lent job in leading the way in these impor- 
tant developments which are now at a point 
where private industry can pick them up. 


I assume that is absolutely correct. 

Now, the next thing I would like to 
direct the attention of the committee to 
and question the committee about is the 
last sentence in this report: 

The Secretary is instructed to dispose of 
the two demonstration plants in accordance 
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with existing law and agreements which may 
be in existence between the Department 
and other Federal agencies. 


What I want to know is, Is the proc- 
ess and the method of extracting oil 
from the shale that has been developed 
at Rifle, Colo., when sold by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to be given to the 
purchasers of that plant, or can any- 
body answer that question? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
was glad to hear both the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] say 
that if the Secretary of the Interior 
recommended restoration of these funds 
they would be glad to go along. I want 
to call their attention to the fact that 
in the first place the Secretary of the 
Interior recommended $5,900,000 for this 
program, but the committee saw fit not 
to agree with the Secretary of the In- 
terior; in other words, they already have 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the interior that over $5 million—near- 
ly $6 million—should be spent on this 
program. No adequate reason has been 
given to justify these cuts. It comes 
with a sort of sense of suddenness and 
shock to me and other Members interest- 
ed in this subject to learn that the com- 
mittee takes this action. I only found it 
out this afternoon. I think it will come 
with a sense of shock to the people of the 
country; I think they look at it the same 
way as they would if the committee arbi- 
trarily cut off a quarter, a third, or a 
half of the funds for atomic research. 
This is a security program more than 
anything else. Of course, it affects our 
domestic economy, but for the committee 
without any specific reason to cut the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior in half seems to me to be 
rather arbitrary. Ifound out, or at least 
it has been said to me on what I think is 
good authority, that already there have 
been attempts on the part of private in- 
dustry to win away from this govern- 
mental program the personnel, the sci- 
entists, and experts who have been work- 
ing on it, wanting them to sign up in 
private industry, looking forward, I pre- 
sume, to the time when these plants will 
be disposed of to private industry. 

Suppose we did discontinue this work 
for a year, or 2 years, and then had to 
resume it, would you be able to gather 
together a good staff right away, in case 
an emergency comes along, in order to 
complete the program which, as has been 
said here this afternoon, was authorized 
by the Congress itself and has been al- 
most finished? Even a new Secretary of 
the Interior who no doubt wants to go 
along with the general program of econ- 
omy recommends a much larger amount, 

It seems to me it is taking a pretty 
heavy gamble with what our known ene- 
mies might do; this would be the kind 
of action that would make them smile, 
and they would think it was wonderful 
for us to stop a program which has 
pretty nearly reached the point of suc- 
cess, for we have only a little way fur- 
ther to go. 

The members of the subcommittee 
themselves say there is another method 
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being explored which they think is bet- 
ter than the first two processes they have 
been examining. Have they any assur- 
ance that this third program will come 
to fruition and be successful, or are they 
just taking a gamble? 

Mr. FENTON. Yes, I may say to the 
gentleman, they do know pretty much 
already. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Can the gentle- 
man give the House the assurance that 
this third process which is now under 
way or about to commence will be suc- 
cessful? 

Mr. FENTON. All I know is the testi- 
mony which was given before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is what 
was testified before the committee? 

Mr. FENTON. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think there 
should be more testimony on the subject 
before we give up whatever little chance 
we have in this matter that affects the 
security of our country. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining 4 minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I know the gentleman 
from Montana is greatly interested in 
the American Indians. Things have 
been said here about them; we have 
gone together and tried to help them, 
but on the question of the Papago Reser- 
vation, I would like to call the attention 
of the ranking minority member that 
there is medical service on the Papago 
Reservation, that at the agency itself 
there is Dr. John Parks. There is a 
public health nurse at the agency, lo- 
cated on the reservation. The hospital 
burned on June 14, 1947. The gentle- 
man from Montana and myself have 
urged that it be rebuilt, but from that 
time, 1947, up to the present time noth- 
ing has been done. However, there is 
medical service on the reservation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. PATTEN. How can you render 
qualified medical services with no hos- 
pital facilities to take care of sick peo- 
ple? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’'EWART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I made 
that statement here this afternoon. I 
called the Indian office 5 minutes before 
I came over here and I was informed 
there were no nurses on the reservation. 

Mr. BOW. How about doctors? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I made that call 
5 minutes before I came over here. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, there 
is an increase in this appropriation to 
help hospital, welfare, and education for 
the Indian Bureau. 

I take this time to express my appre- 
ciation to the committee that has always 
been courteous to me when I appeared 
before it, no matter who might have 
been chairman. They have always been 
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very kind to me in connection with my 
requests. May I state for the RECORD 
that this year the committee has been 
fair in the appropriations made for. the 
State of Montana, and we in that State 
appreciate it very much. 

The committee gave us funds to com- 
plete building the Hungry Horse project, 
they gave us funds to complete the Can- 
yon Ferry project, they gave us funds 
to go ahead with the Lower Marias irri- 
gation project and the Missouri diver- 
sion, We in Montana appreciate that 
very much because these are important 
projects to the State. I have served on 
the policy committee that writes author- 
izations for the Interior Department ever 
since I became a Member of the Congress 
and take a great interest in these appro- 
priations. My State is largely an unde- 
veloped State, but it has great natural 
resources, and there is no piece of legis- 
lation that comes before the Congress 
which can do more to develop the area 
that I serve and the whole of Montana 
and much of the West than can these 
appropriations. I, therefore, feel espe- 
cially grateful to the committee that it 
has seen its way clear to deal fairly in 
this appropriation with us. I do not 
agree with that committee 100 percent, 
because there have been cuts made that 
I feel should not have been made. 

I would like to have seen more money 
provided for policing of the national 
parks where we have such a huge num- 
ber of visitors. I would like to see more 
money for the Bureau of Management 
in the Billings area, which serves the 
Williston oilfields. The large influx of 
people in connection with that oilfield 
means that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment office has been overwhelmed with 
work. I would like to Have seen some 
increase there. However, this commit- 
tee has seen fit to give, as I have said, 
more to the Indian Bureau for health, 
education, and welfare; the committee 
has given us more for the Geological 
Survey in order to more adequately map 
our public lands; it has given us more 
funds for safety work in the Bureau of 
Mines; and it has added some to the 
Alaskan public-works program. These 
are necessary increases, and I think the 
committee has dealt well and fairly with 
Montana in making the appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read down to line 7, page 1 
of the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4828) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon, 


HIGH INTEREST—DEPRESSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the present situation and the alarming 
signs facing us, it is appropriate that we 
recall a pledge made by President Eisen- 
hower in his preelection Harlem speech 
in New York, October 25, 1952, when he 
stated: 

Never again shall we allow a depression in 
the United States. The Soviet communism 
is looking for one great victory. That victory 
is the economic collapse of our country. 
They want to see us go broke. Why, then, 
would a nation such as ours refuse to mobi- 
lize all its resources to defeat a depression as 
we would mobilize all our resources to de- 
feat an invasion. One is just as serious as 
the other. So I pledge you this. If the 
finest brains, the finest hearts we can mobi- 
lize in Washington can foresee the signs of 
any recession, any depression that would put 
honest, hard-working men and women out 
of work, the full power of private industry, 
of municipal government, of State govern- 
ment and, of the Federal Government, will be 
mobilized to see that that does not happen, 
I cannot pledge you more than that. 


This is an excellent statement, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower believes every word he 
said in this statement, and there is no 
doubt in my mind he will make every 
effort possible to carry it out. However, 
if he waits too long to take action, it will 
be impossible for him to carry out this 
pledge. It is my hope that the President 
will give immediate and early considera- 
tion to the unfavorable signs that are 
appearing in our economy. 

There is a lot being done today through 
Federal agencies and private operations 
that will vitally affect our country, not 
only in the immediate future but for 
generations to come. In every paper 
headlines appear about hard-money pol- 
icy, high interest rates, depression, no 
depression, sound economy, and so forth. 
A few days ago—to be exact, April 21— 
an article appeared in the newspapers 
concerning a speech that had been made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, which was his first pub- 
lic address, in which he stressed the 
statement that “we are not headed for 
a depression.” In this speech the Secre- 
tary gave good reasons why there should 
not be a depression. 

A few days ago President Eisenhower 
assailed the stupidity of mass unemploy- 
ment and pledged every useful measure— 
private and public—to avoid it in the 
future. 

The headlines indicate that the money 
market is getting tight, that supply of 
funds shrink, and interest rates are ris- 
ing still further. Entirely overlooked 
seems to be the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System determines whether 
money will be scarce or plentiful. It 
also determine whether interest rates 
will be high or whether they will be 
reasonable. 

I do not believe that many people will 
contend that there is now, or that there 
has been in the past 10 years, a free 
money market in the United States. It 
is a controlled market—controlled by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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For more than 20 years every week 
I have prepared and furnished to the 
newspapers in the congressional district 
I have the honor to represent, a weekly 
newsletter, in which current issues have 
been discussed to the best of my knowl- 
edge and ability. Since President Eisen- 
hower took office January 20, 1953, I have 
made several references in these news- 
letters to the President and the economic 
situation in our country. I am inserting 
herewith excerpts from most of them 
since that time. ‘They are as follows: 

[April 30, 1953] 
SMALL Towns AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The value of small business is generally 
recognized. In fact, small business is looked 
upon as the backbone of the Nation. Small 
business is not asking for special benefits 
and is not asking that big business be de- 
stroyed because it is big. It is only when 
bigness is used unfairly to destroy small con- 
cerns and create a monopoly should regu- 
lations or laws be imposed. One good defini- 
tion of small business is a business that is 
not financially able to have a lobbyist in 
Washington. 

It is my belief that the two major problems 
affecting small business are: 

1. Financial help: Commercial banks can 
only make short-term loans. Small business 
needs capital loans of a longer term than 
commercial banks can make. Big business 
concerns, for obvious reasons, have no 
trouble getting plenty of long-term financial 
capital. Without a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the small concern has no place 
to go to get the same kind of financial aid 
that the big concerns can obtain without any 
trouble. 

A few years ago, the small towns—those 
under 5,000 people—were handicapped in a 
similar manner, They could not sell their 
bonds to build needed improvements for 
convenience, health, and sanitation, The 
RFC supplied this need by buying these 
bonds at par and gradually feeding them out 
to the financial market as they were proven, 
If the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is put out of business, small towns will no 
longer have a market for their improvement 
bonds. They will be “hawked” around 
among the financial slickers and construc- 
tion companies, which will result in the peo- 
ple paying exorbitant rates of interest, which 
will retard necessary services. The closing 
of the RFC will result in a cruel, devastating 
blow to small business and small towns. 

The RFC is criticized because the law of 
averages, as tt relates to ethics and conduct 
in public office, has been disclosed to apply 
to its personnel the same as it applies to all 
other groups and classes. A Brooklyn Bridge 
is sold in Washington, D. C., very frequently. 
It is not in every such sale that the public 
is Involved or harmed or that the would-be 
buyer of favoritism is helped. No good citi- 
zen favors political loans. The RFC does 
not compete with banks. In fact, I believe 
a poll of the banks would disclose a high 
percentage of the banks favoring its con- 
tinuance. Some of the criticisms against 
RFC are, doubtless, justified. They can, and 
must, be corrected. 

The RFC has and does operate at a profit. 
Let's look at the record, It started out with 
$500 million capital from the United States 
Treasury. Since then, it has retired $400 
million of the capital; paid approximately 
$400 million interest to the Treasury; and 
paid approximately $400 million in dividends 
to the Treasury. On top of that, it has paid 
all its own expenses, getting no money from 
the Congress. 

2. Preservation of the laws giving small 
business equality of opportunity, just the 
same fair chance to buy as the big concerns 
under the same terms and conditions with- 
out discrimination. Small concerns, even in 
the roughest, hardest, competitive business— 
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like the grocery business—can compete with 
the biggest national corporate chains if the 
manufacturer or seller, who deals with both, 
is not allowed to discriminate against the 
small man. 

Strong efforts by influential people are be- 
ing made to repeal the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which is considered to be the best pro- 
tection and security possessed by small busi- 
ness. If this effort succeeds, it will imperil 
the good of the entire Nation. I insist that 
small business is entitled to equality of op- 
portunity in trading and finance. And with 
that opportunity, I apologize to no one for 
their ability to meet competition on every 
corner in America, 

[April 23, 1953] 
DEPRESSION? 

‘March the 11th, 1951, the Federal Reserve 
Board violated its traditional policy of sup- 
porting Government bond prices at par. It 
is my belief that the Federal Reserve Board 
would have never defied the President of the 
United States by taking this unusual, drastic, 
and devastating action unless the Board be- 
lieved that President Truman had reached a 
point of unpopularity with Congress so that 
they could make the move and get by with it. 
They would not have dared such an action 
if the President had been stronger at the 
time. 

This action was the commencement of 
what will be the worst depression in all his- 
tory if it isn't stopped—if the action is not 
reversed and alternative methods used to 
prevent it. It was at this point—March 11, 
1951—that bond prices commenced to sag 
until now they are down to 93. The people, 
who bought those bonds, had a right to be- 
lieve that the traditional policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve of supporting the market at par 
would continue. On this date—March 11, 
1951—farm prices commenced to decline, and 
they have become lower and lower right along 
with Government bonds ever since, except 
the decline has been proportionately greater. 

That was the commencement of our 
trouble. Preceding the beginning of the last 
three depressions—1920, 1929, and 1937— 
money rates were stiffened, resulting in 
scarcer money and credit and higher interest 
rates. The pattern being followed now is 
exactly the pattern that was followed before 
these three depressions. A few people in our 
country, who, incidentally, are pretty strong 
financially, would like to buy it up for 10 
cents on the dollar and sell it back for $1.10 
on the dollar, 


[April 16, 1953] 
WATCHMAN FOR PEOPLE 


A Congressman is necessarily a watchman 
for the people. If, in his position where his 
constituents have placed him, he is able to 
see storm clouds, it is his duty to warn the 
people of them. 

Our economy depends a lot upon the de- 
sires and wishes of the people. If people 
want to buy and cause a big and fast turn- 
over of money and credit, good times can be 
enjoyed with the same amount of available 
credit and money as hard times can be en- 
dured, if people do not want to buy and 
thereby slow up business and production. 
But there are certain things that will make it 
difficult for the people in carrying out their 
wishes, For instance, a tight-money, high- 
interest policy is certainly in the direction of 
declining business. 

The use of monetary Means as a weapon to 
either stop inflation or deflation is a subtle 
weapon, and if not used properly, can become 
very vicious and destructive in its effects. 
Its use cannot be discovered from day to 
day, and its effects—whether good or bad— 
are not really known until achieved. The 
present policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
can be a very dangerous one, Already Gov- 
ernment bonds have gone down to 93. If they 
are allowed to go down to a price that will 
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enable them to earn 314 percent interest on a 
2% percent bond, they will go down to 88. 
In England, where a similar policy has been 
pursued, 214 percent bonds have gone down 
to 60. Certainly the Federal Reserve Board 
will not permit this to occur here. The only 
bonds in England that are selling at par are 
4 percent bonds, 


[April 9, 1953] 
WAR TO PEACE 


We cannot depend on the Communists. 
If their recent pretensions are genuine, the 
economy of our Nation will be greatly af- 
fected. However, it will be a pleasant and 
agreeable surprise, welcomed by open arms 
by all good, patriotic Americans who are op- 
posed to war and who will do everything 
within their power to promote permanent 
and lasting peace. 

Much of our total annual production is in 
war goods. A conversion from war to 
peace—if we are fortunate enough to be in 
a position to make the change—will be a 
tremendous shock to our economy. It 
should be no greater than the shock at the 
end of World War II. Preceding the termi- 
nation of hostilities in World War IT, many 
of our greatest economists and financiers 
predicted a devastating depression would 
follow the war. The sensible and logical 
argument was made that a depression has 
always followed every war in which a major 
power was engaged. This was apparently an 
unanswerable argument, but Congress did 
make provisions for the transition from war 
to peace that kept our economy going, and 
we did not, for the first time in all history, 
suffer a depression after World War II. 

The same thing can be done this time if 
the Korean war ends. Our big business 
leaders in Government are very wise men in 
their lines of business. We all sincerely 
hope that they will prove just as wise in 
directing the policy of our Government in 
a way that will not have economic destruc- 
tion at the end of the Korean war. It can 
be done. It is a great challenge. The CO- 
operation of every American, regardless of 
politics, is needed, 


[April 2, 1953] 
REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 


There is no weakening of respect and good 
will on the part of the Members of Congress 
for President Eisenhower. The biggest back- 
log of strength in one package that the Pres- 
ident has is the Democratic membership in 
both bodies of Congress. The Democrats 
continue to assume the role of constructive 
cooperation, rather than carping criticism or 
opposition for opposition’s sake. The Re- 
publicans are taking a long time to warm up 
and seem to be going in many different di- 
rections, making it difficult to get their pro- 
gram off the ground, 

In the past, the appropriation bills— 
known as supply bills—have all passed the 
House of Representatives before Easter. This 
year not one such bill will be passed before 
Easter. This does not necessarily merit 
criticism if the delay had been caused by 
more diligent and thorough consideration 
of appropriations under wise and able leader- 
ship. 

INTEREST RATES 

Interest rates continue to climb. Long- 
term bonds have dropped below 94. It is 
possible, if the Federal Reserve continues to 
refuse to protect the Government’s interest, 
that they will drop to 92 and possibly 88. 

This is the first time since right after 
World War I that the bonds of our Govern- 
ment have dropped in price to such dis- 
astrous levels. Congress led the people to 
believe in buying these bonds. to support the 
national defense and war effort that the 
prices would be protected. Now the Federal 
Reserve is failing to protect the price, al- 
though it could be done without any cost 
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to the Government or to the Federal Reserve 
banks whatsoever. 

Seven men—all Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board—holding 14-year terms, have 
more power over our economy than the en- 
tire Congress. Sometimes it takes a catas- 
trophe, such as the Hoover depression or the 
devastating depression of 1920-21, to cause 
Congress to wake up and prevent the Federal 
Reserve from continuing its country-wreck- 
ing policies. 


[March 26, 1953] 
Stow-Movinc CONGRESS 

Slow progress in Congress should not be a 
disappointment in view of the change in 
administration. It naturally takes time for 
an entirely new program to be formulated 
and presented for approval by the legisla- 
tive branch, 

: President Eisenhower has all kinds and 
shades of opinions to deal with. The Demo- 
crats, in many instances, are cooperating 
with him better than the Republicans, 
Without the aid of the Democrats, he would 
have failed on his reorganization act, which 
would have been a devastating blow to his 
prestige as Chief Executive. It is certainly 
in the public interest that the opposition 
party assume the standpoint of constructive 
opposition, and not indulge in unjustified 
nagging, carping criticism. It is going to 
take everlasting teamwork of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats to keep this country on 
an even keel, 


— 


[March 26, 1953] 
Harp MONEY 


In the United States, where the hard 
money and high interest policy is being in- 
voked, we can take a look at Great Britain 
and pretty well decide what is likely to hap- 
pen here by what has actually happened 
there under similar circumstances. 

I was in England when Chancellor Rich- 
ard A. Butler first went into power and with 
other members of our Banking and Currency 
Committee had an extended visit and dis- 
cussion with him which embraced his mone- 
tary policies, which he was at that time 
just commencing to invoke. 

Now, after 16 months, the record shows 
that businessmen were greatly hurt, and that 
the economic climate was changed into a 
slump. Chancellor Butler first raised the 
discount rate in the Bank of England from 2 
percent to 244 pércent. This first move 
reduced the liquid assets of commercial 
banks, which automatically enforced restric- 
tions on bank loans. Within 6 months from 
the time Butler entered office under 
Churchill, industrial stocks in Britain had 
slumped 15 percent, long-term Government 
securities 10 percent, and the bank rate was 
raised again to 4 percent. Within a few 
months after that, industrial stocks dropped 
another 15 percent but have recovered some. 
The average rate on loans in the commercial 
banks went up from 3 percent to 5 per- 
cent. 

What was done in Britain is being com- 
menced in a most vigorous fashion here in 
the United States. A prominent Member of 
Congress, being the only one left in his 
family, sold his home and invested the pro- 
ceedings in United States Government bonds, 
They immediately went down to $94 on the 
$100. He called the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and said: “How can banks that have so 
much invested in Government bonds survive 
after a drop of $6 on the $100?” The Chair- 
man enthusiastically replied that the banks 
were very happy over the situation—that al- 
though they were losing on their bonds, 
they were making a lot more on higher in- 
terest. Of course, the Congressman did not 
disclose his own plight and that he was not 
in a position to capitalize on the higher in- 
terest rate. 
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Many of our bankers object to this policy 
and very much want Government bonds sup- 
ported at par. 

[March 19, 1953] 
REPUBLICANS 


President Eisenhower continues to have 
the good will and the genuine support of 
Members of Congress from both major po- 
litical parties. However, his program has not 
gotten off the ground. There seems to be 
a lot of internal trouble within the Repub- 
lican organization that is likely to hinder 
and delay the President’s efforts. 


[March 19, 1953] 
INTEREST RATES 


The increase in interest rates is very dis- 
turbing. If the law of supply and demand 
is allowed to prevail in the case of interest 
rates, the trend would be downward instead 
of upward since the supply of money in the 
hands of the people and the ability of the 
banks to create it on a basis of 6 to 1 is 
very high. One-half of 1 percent increase 
that is proposed on veterans’ GI home loans 
seems very small; yet, this small increase 
over a long period of time will amount to 
$1,000 extra cost to the average veteran who 
buys a home, There are 20 million veterans 
in the United States. The Government is 
generous to veterans. The Government will 
spend during the next fiscal year $2 billion 
more to pay the interest on the war debt 
than is paid to all veterans and their de- 
pendents of all wars for all purposes. 

The total debts of our country—both pub- 
lic and private—amount to $600 billion. 
This huge debt makes it imperative that close 
attention and careful consideration be given 
to any increase in interest rates. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's policy in increasing the 
interest rates on short-term Government se- 
curities from % of 1 percent, which was the 
stable rate over a long period of years, to 
more than 2 percent that is now being paid, 
has caused municipal bond rates to be in- 
creased. Bonds issued by a city up to a year 
ago could be sold easily on the basis of 114- 
percent interest. This was due to the fact 
that bonds and interest on such bonds of 
States, counties, cities, and political sub- 
divisions are tax-exempt. Now cities are 
forced to pay 3-percent interest on tax- 
exempt bonds. As cities are compelled to 
pay higher interest rates, taxes are raised, 
With higher interest rates, all utilities—such 
as electricity, gas, water, telephone, trans- 
portation__are also raised. This, for in- 
stance, increases the burden on the owners 
of rental property and causes rents to be 
raised and then wages raised because of rent 
increases. It affects other groups in a sim- 
ilar manner. There is not any one factor 
that is more depressing to our economy as a 
whole than increased interest rates. 


[March 12, 1953] 
TAXES 

President Eisenhower's administration 
seems to be reconciled to the fact that the 
budget cannot be substantially reduced with- 
out jeopardiżing national defense, and it is 
therefore not holding out any promise of a 
tax reduction in the near future. 

All tax bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives and in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. This gives 
the body of Congress that is elected every 2 
years complete control over the purse strings 
of the Government. In other words, the 
ability of the people to elect an entirely new 
House of Representatives every 2 years is their 
guarantee and assurance that they are in 
complete control of our Federal Government 
and that their will and wishes, as expressed 
at the polls, must be respected. 

Although a general tax reduction is not 
probable very soon, the House Ways and 
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Means Committee has agreed to have hear- 
ings in April or May on proposals to reduce 
Federal taxes on such items as jewelry, cos- 
metics, furs, theater admissions, whisky, 
beer, and cigarettes. 


[March 5, 1953] 
INFLATION OR DEFLATION 


The action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in reducing the margin requirement on stock 
exchange transactions from 75 percent to 
50 percent clearly indicates that the Board 
believes this action should be taken as an 
antideflationary move. In other words, the 
inflationary spiral has run its course and 
now something should be done to protect 
the country against a serious depression. 

Evidently, something should be done in 
that direction, but why should the Board 
commence with speculative credit? This 
action means that a speculator can buy 
stocks on margin by putting up 50 percent, 
The other 50 percent is borrowed from banks 
and is created, inflationary dollars. 

The Board has been determined to in- 
crease interest rates. It is the credit-policy- 
making Board in the entire country and 
can make interest rates high or low. 
Months ago, it commenced a high-interest- 
rate policy, which is not only costing our 
Government hundreds of millions of dollars 
in increased interest annually, but it is also 
making it burdensome on home builders, in- 
cluding veterans, and independent business, 
including small business, 

The Federal Reserve Board should be care- 
fully watched by Congress. Its devastating 
and destructive actions in the past cause 
many unpleasant memories. The Board of 
Governors, constituting the Federal Reserve 
Board, is appointed by the President, but 
each member denies that he is under any 
obligation to the Executive after his ap- 
pointment. They have complete charge of 
the public credit and are footloose and 
fancy-free to make times good or bad. 


GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES 


The past week, I have made several 
speeches before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, insisting that something should 
be done to support the Government bond 
market. The Federal Reserve has allowed 
some issues of Government bonds to go down 
to 94. The market could be supported by 
the Federal Reserve Banks without cost to 
the Government, and, in fact, would save 
the taxpayers enormous amounts of interest 
charges. The Federal Reserve Board claims 
that the market should not be supported, 
because commercial banks could sell a mil- 
lion dollars worth of bonds to Federal Re- 
serve Banks and use it as a basis for creating 
and issuing $6 million worth of money and 
credit, which would be inflationary. That 
is true, but it is possible to prevent such a 
thing happening by changing the reserve 
requirements of banks and making the 
change to affect this particular situation. 

I have never witnessed such a vigorous 
effort as demonstrated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to greatly increase interest rates 
on the Government and the people. 


[February 26, 1953] 
PRESIDENT COMMENDED 


President Eisenhower has certainly dem- 
onstrated courage and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest in steadfastly refusing to agree 
to tax reduction before a balanced budget 
is in sight. It requires little or no courage 
for a Member of Congress or a President to 
favor tax-reduction bills. Really, a program 
for the retirement of the national debt 
should be agreed upon, and a sizable sum 
set aside for that purpose after the balanc- 
ing of the budget and before tax reduction, 
But this is too much to expect and will not 
likely be considered. 
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[February 19, 1953] 
DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION 


Our new President received a real demon- 
stration of Democratic cooperation in the 
passage of the first major piece of legislation 
to reach his desk. It was the Reorganization 
Act. It involves the right of the President to 
reorganize agencies, bureaus, and depart- 
ments of Government for the purpose of 
more efficient functioning. Obviously, this 
should be done from time to time. The 
President, as head of the administrative 
branch of the Government, is in the best 
position: to know what changes would be 
most effective. The President does not and 
should not have the legislative power to 
create any agency or even to abolish existing 
ones without the approval of Congress. 
Otherwise, the President could run the Gov- 
ernment as an absolute dictator. 

The Congress has properly given various 
Presidents the right to propose reorganiza- 
tion within certain limitations and for a 
definite period of time. President Truman 
had an 18-month period, These proposals 
are submitted to Congress, and if neither the 
House of Representatives nor the Senate 
rejects them, they go into effect. 

More recently, and under the power given 
President Truman, a proposal would go into 
effect unless rejected by one of the Houses 
by a vote of a constitutional majority. In 
other words, in order for either House to 
reject, more than half of its entire member- 
ship, regardless of how many are present, 
must vote to reject. When Congress first 
met and it was proposed to give President 
Eisenhower the power to reorganize execu- 
tive departments, the Republican majori- 
ties on the committees in both the House 
and the Senate voted to allow, and so re- 
ported to their respective bodies, a simple 
majority that was present of either House 
to reject a reorganization plan. This would 
greatly weaken the President and make re- 
organization less likely to be effective. 

Most Democrats, I am sure, believe as I 
believe that the new President should be 
allowed to make good on his promise to re- 
duce the expenses of Government, and 
joined in with enough of the Republicans to 
override the findings of the Republican com- 
mittees to give President Eisenhower the 
same power that President Truman had in 
this respect and for a 2-year period. Rather 
than tying the President’s hands, we should 
help him in matters of this kind and give 
him every opportunity to make good on his 
promises to the people who elected him by 
a large majority. 


[February 12, 1953] 
FARM DEPRESSION 

A depression has already commenced on 
the farm. It must be stopped, or it will 
pull down our entire economy. Congress is 
patient but restless. Something must be 
done real soon, 

Present price supports are certainly inade- 
quate to maintain adequate farm income. 
Farm price supports add very little to the 
Nation's food bill. If they were eliminated, 
the weekly cost of feeding the average fam- 
ily would not drop more than 1 percent or 
2 percent. In the last 6 years, the cost to 
the taxpayer of all agricultural programs has 
amounted to less than 5 percent of the total 
Federal budget. 

Farm-block leaders are insisting that Sec- 
retary Benson intends to weaken price sup- 
ports and will do so unless blocked by Con- 
gress. Bills have been introduced to extend 
the mandatory 90 percent of parity price 
supports for basic crops to 95 percent 
through 1957, and to givé soy beans, oats, 
barley, and rye 90 percent of parity support, 


BIG BUSINESS 


Big business has a real challenge. Practi- 
cally all the high officials in the executive 
branch of the Government are from big 
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business and are individual owners of tre- 
mendous wealth. It has been insisted for 
some time by influential groups of our peo- 
ple that we should adopt big-business meth- 
ods in the Government. This will evidently 
be done to the extent possible. 

The President and his advisers have the 
good will of the American people and the 
Congress in his undertakings with the guid- 
ance of such a prominent group of high of- 
ficials. When the Republican Party went out 
of office in 1933 on March 4, the country was 
in the worst condition that it has ever expe- 
rienced. When the Democrats went out of 
power on January 30—20 years later—the 
people were enjoying the greatest prosperity 
in all history. This gives the present big 
business leaders an opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability. No President has the 
knowledge and ability to administer the office 
alone. He must have help and guidance. 
He has chosen his leaders to guide him. The 
people of the Nation are expecting economic 
health and high prosperity to be maintained, 
It will help not only the people and little 
business but big business as well. 


{January 29, 1953] 
MAJOR PROBLEM 


One of the greatest problems facing the 
President and his administration at this time 
is the farm problem. If something isn’t done 
soon to prevent further decreases in prices 
received by the farmers, the purchasing 
power of a large group of our population, 
which, incidentally, affects the purchasing 
power of other large groups, will be substan- 
tially reduced and place our economy in seri- 
ous jeopardy. Our country can remain pros- 
perous with good wages and good farm prices; 
but if the farmer suffers, the entire Nation 
will quickly suffer. For some time now, 
farm prices have been going down until they 
just about reached the point where some- 
thing must be done or we will face a disaster. 
So the farm problem is the danger sign fac- 
ing our New President and his administra- 
tion, 

[January 29, 1953] 
NATIONAL DEBT 


It has been said that the best example of 
a demagogue in a legislative body is one 
who advocates and supports appropriation 
bills to spend money but invariably votes 
against tax bills or tax increases to raise 
the money that is spent. Many of our great 
economists are almost qualifying for the 
title, since they always fall short in their 
advocacy of money-raising bills to pay on 
our debts to provide enough to make a pay- 
ment on the national debt. It is notice- 
able that our leaders in finance, business, 
and Government, are not advocating a re- 
duction of the national debt. This bears out 
my contention, made some time ago, that 
there is no sincere effort being made to re- 
duce the national debt. Although it is bet- 
ter to reduce the debt, if it is not reduced 
it will serve a mighty useful purpose by 
providing an ample medium of exchange 
for the people. It almost sounds idiotic, but 
under our system, money is based on debt. 
Without debts, there is not sufficient money 
to do business on, The Republicans claim 
that they will make every effort to balance 
the budget. In this effort, they will cer- 
tainly have my hearty approval and support. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. BENTLEY and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Reep of New York in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bontn and to include a statement 
by Robert Montgomery before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SELDEN and to include a resolution, 

Mr. ALLEN of California and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr, KEARNEY. 

Mr. Wier and to include a copy of a 
letter to Congressman Focarty from the 
former Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
McGrath. 

Mr. SayLor and to include extraneous 
matter? 

Mr. Hott and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BENDER in six instances, 

Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt (at the request of Mr. 
JENSEN) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Patren and to include an editorial, 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include a 
statement by A. G. Picket, secretary- 
Manager, Kansas Livestock Association. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr, 
Urt) and to include an editorial, 


‘ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4507. An act to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4507. An act to amend and extend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 28, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

660. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the prevention of foot-and-mouth disease 
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for the month of March 1953, pursuant to 
Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

661. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a certified copy of 
Alaska House Joint Memorial No, 29, re- 
questing investigation of the salmon and 
crab fisheries of western Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

662. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation entitled “A bill to 
further amend the act of July 3, 1943, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the settlement of 
claims for damage to or loss or destruction of 
property or personal injury or death caused 
by military personnel or civilian employees, 
or otherwise incident to activities, of the War 
Department or of the Army,’ so as to make 
it applicable in time of armed conflict as well 
as in time of war”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

663. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
a letter relative to the case of Robert Troy, 
A-2037780, involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
‘Interior and Insular Affairs. HÊ R. 4072. A 
bill relating to the disposition of certain 
former recreational demonstration project 
lands by the Commonwealth of Virginia to 
the School Board of Mecklenburg unty, 
Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 318). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 1026. A 
bill to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment and hospitalization for certain 
officers and employees of the former Light- 
house Service; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$19). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BONIN: 
- H.R, 4870. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 4871. A bill to amend the act of June 
26, 1947, which authorizes the delivery of 
water from the District of Columbia water 
system to State and local authorities in the 
Washington metropolitan area in Virginia, 
in order to permit the delivery of such water 
for the purposes of such act to public water- 
utility corporations chartered by the State 
of Virginia; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 4872. A bill to furnish emergency 
food aid to Pakistan; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 4873. A bill to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 4874. A bill to provide for the sale 
by the Secretary of the Army of land allo- 
cated for cottage-site development in reser- 
voir areas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 4875. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit deduction for in- 
come-tax purposes of certain expenses in- 
curred by working mothers in providing care 
for their children under 16 years of age; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 4876. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4877. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and local agencies in the planning and car- 
rying out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 4878. A bill to authorize modification 
of the project for improvement of Grays 
Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash.; to -the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H. R. 4879. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose a special equaliza- 
tion duty upon wool for which a parity price 
has been established; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 4880. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion may be sued in the same manner as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
may be sued; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 4881. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code in reference to the survival of things 
in action; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 4882. A bill to provide for continua- 
tion of authority for regulation of exports, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 4883. A bill to repeal title ITT of the 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1952; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4884. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall issue new silver 
certificates in the denomination of $1, bear- 
ing a map of the United States, to replace 
the present silver certificates and notes of 
that denomination; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution establishing 
a Commission on Sabotage in War Produc- 
tion Plants; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting that there be designated 
a special day to be known as Susan B. An- 
thony Day, which shall be the 15th day of 
February; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of South 
Carolina, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States, request- 
ing the consideration of the question of 
eliminating the Federal motor-fuel tax and 
leaving that area of taxation entirely to 
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the States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States, 
requesting enactment of H. R. 2849, pertain- 
ing to use of certain land in vicinity of pier 
1, Kahului, Maui, T. H.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD: 
H. R.4885. A bill for the relief of Bernardo 
Fernandez, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 4886. A bill for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 4887. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Pavlak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4888. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
David Lewis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 4889. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Lindstrom and Fred C. Carlson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

, By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4890. A bill for the relief of Jawad 
Younes Younes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4891. A bill for the relief of Jacob- 
David Leszezyk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

EH. R. 4892. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Lux Hill (now known as Virginia A. Hill); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 4893. A bill for the relief of Vera 
Ivanovich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Carr Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4895. A bill for the relief of Master 
Jimmy (also known as James McKinley); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 4896. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Presley T. LaBreche; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 4897. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zenona M. de Castillo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


201. By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of County 
Road Association of Michigan, requesting the 
Congress of the United States to increase the 
Federal aid for highways authorization to an 
amount not less than the full amount col- 
lected by the Federal Government as Federal 
highway-user taxes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

202. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
clerk, city of Chicago, Il., relative to urging 
Congress to continue Federal rent controls 
until at least December 1, 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

203. Also, petition of the president, Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., urging the defeat of Senate bill 281, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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204. Also, petition of Mabel M. Hand and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting pas- 
suge of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

205. Also, petition of Alfred B. Hunt and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security leg- 
islation known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
` 206. Also, petition of Rei Taketa and 1,450 
others, Kumamoto Junior College, Kuma- 
moto, Japan, requesting release of the Jap- 
anese people who are serving prison terms as 
war criminals; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who amidst all the 
traffic of our busy ways dost lead our 
steps to this wayside sanctuary of the 
spirit, take Thou the dimness of our 
souls away. Our hearts are restless un- 
til we find Thee and are found of Thee. 
Without Thee we can find no light nor 
rest nor strength. Like those who raise 
their eyes from foul and narrow city 
streets to the snow-clad whiteness of 
mountain peaks and to the steadfast 
calm of the friendly stars, so we would 
lift our gaze to the infinite sky of Thy 
mercy and to the beckoning hills of Thy 
help; as we link our hopes for all human- 
kind to Thee, who seest our little, trou- 
bled hour as one to whom a thousand 
years are but 1 day. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, April 27, 
1953, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigation of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations was authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
question before the Senate is—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names; 


Aiken Green McClellan 
Anderson Griswold Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett He Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Neely 
Bush Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt Potter 

yrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 

T Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen ore Smith, N. ©. 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
Kuchel Stennis 

Dworshak Langer Symington 
Ellender Lehman Taft 
Ferguson Long Thye 
Flanders Magnuson Tobey 

ear Malone Watkins 
Fulbright Mansfield Welker 
George Martin Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Wiliams 
Goldwater McCarran Young 
Gore McCarthy 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. KERR] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DouGLas]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
bearing upon the issue now before the 
Senate be printed in the body of the 
Record. The first is an editorial en- 
titled “Titan of Talk,” published in the 
Washington News, and the second is en- 
titled “Morse Proves His Endurance,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

[From the. Washington Daily News] 
TITAN oF TALK 


Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, set a 
new talking record of 22 hours, 26 minutes 
in the current filibuster. It cost the tax- 
payers between $9,000 and $10,000 to print 
the Senator’s remarks—including some ref- 
erences to bologna—in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

A flag-pole sitter would be cheaper, 


[Prom the Washington Post] 
Morse Proves His ENDURANCE 


Senator Morse’s feat in addressing the 
Senate for 22 hours and 26 minutes should 
be appropriately recorded in the annals of 
human endurance. The Senator has made 
pikers out of Robert M. La Follette, Huey 
Long, and others who have attempted to 
sway the Senate by the mere multiplication 
of words, The fact remains that most of 
his words were spoken to empty benches, a 
blear-eyed presiding officer and two sleepy 
members of his family. Thus the Senator 
was denied the applause that used to be 
given to the winners of the old-fashioned 
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pie-eating contests and other extreme tests 
of physical stamina. 

Mr. Morse attributed his feat to his ex- 
cellent physical condition and his modera- 
tion in sipping the bouillon, coffee, and tea 
that were brought to him. His health and 
his caution in some things are doubtless of 
interest to the public, but it does seem that 
he might have demonstrated both at less cost 
in time and money. As the speech will oc« 
cupy about 95 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, its cost to the public will be more 
than $8,000. As to its value, even when Mr. 
Moerse turned from his report for the Inde- 
pendent Party to the vital subject of offshore 
oil, his arguments were lost in the excess of 
verbiage. If it is mere endurance that he 
wishes to demonstrate, it is a pity that he 
does not take up polesitting or marathon 
dancing. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am hop- 
ing that we may today reach an agree- 
ment on the time when a vote may be 
taken on the pending joint resolution. 
The subject was discussed briefly yes- 
terday. It seems to me that the pro- 
posal which I submitted yesterday was 
a reasonable proposal. However, it was 
objected to. It was a proposal for a 
unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate on amendments, and to assign 
all of May 5 for final debate, so that in 
the late afternoon or in the evening of 
May 5 there could be a final vote on the 
joint resolution. 

The Senators who have conducted the 
opposition to the joint resolution cer- 
tainly have frequently expressed the 
view that a time should be set for a 
final vote on the measure, and that an 
effort should not be made to prevent a 
vote, and they have so stated on the 
floor of the Senate, 

Mr. President, I am taking them at 
their word. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], on January 
7, 1953, at page 202 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, said: 

A filibuster, it should be needless to say, 
is prolonged discussion of a measure which 
is designed to prevent it from ever coming 
to a vote. It is not discussion for the pur- 
pose of making voting more intelligent. Its 
purpose is to tie up business so completely 
that a vote will never occur. It is, there- 
fore, a method of preventing the majority 
from making its decision effective. Hence 
it is a form of minority rule. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
any Senator who believes what I have 
just quoted should be willing to agree 
to a vote on the pending joint resolu- 
tion. We are now coming near to the 
end of the fourth week of the debate 
on it. 

In my proposal of yesterday, I sug- 
gested May 5 as the date for a final vote. 
That is an entire week from today. It 
would seem to me to be a perfectly rea- 
sonable time to allow for further debate. 
However, I am willing to make the date 
for a vote later. I should like to have 
one of the Senators in opposition to the 
joint resolution say when the opposition 
would be prepared to vote. We are go- 
ing ahead because of the fact they have 
said they want more time. I am tak- 
ing them at their word. The Senate 
will run in continuous session tonight, 
tomorrow, and perhaps tomorrow night, 
in order that there may be full time 
provided in which to present all views. 
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The opposition has taken the view 
that they are not trying to prevent a 
vote. I can relieve the burden on many 
Senators and on the opposition Sena- 
tors themselves, if the Senators in oppo- 
sition will carry out in good faith what 
they have said. It is important that we 
agree on a date. That date may be 
May 5, May 15, or even May 25, so far as 
I am concerned. The important point 
is that so long as the present procedure 
continues we have no assurance that we 
will ever be able to get a vote on the 
joint resolution. 

Regardless of what the Senators in 
opposition may say, the effect of their 
position amounts to an effort to prevent 
the Senate from ever voting. We are 
therefore trying to secure a vote with 
the parliamentary means available to us. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has said: 

One of the least defensible and, in my 
mind, most undemocratic procedures of the 
Senate is that which permits a minority of 
its members to prevent a majority from act- 
ing by the device of a filibuster. 


The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota said further: 

Let us not speak of minority control with 
pride as the prerogative of the Senate. It is 
just the opposite. It is the weakness of the 
Senate. It is a weakness that can make this 
Senate lose prestige in the public mind and 
lose effectiveness as a governing body. Now, 
Senators have likewise spoken of the dangers 
of the majority rule and of the fact that it 
can often be wrong. I agree. Certainly ma- 
jorities can sometimes be wrong, but so can 
minorities, and even more often and more 
easily. 


The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey!] said further: 

We have this kind of distortion, this kind 
of legislative trickery, going on here respect- 
ing this important piece of legislation. That 
is done in an effort to do what? To prevent 
the Senate even having a chance to vote on 
one of the most controversial issues of our 
day. I submit that that shows lack of 
faith. It represents an unwillingness to test 
the courage of the respective Members of the 
United States Senate to see how they are 
going to vote. 


The Senator from Minnesota said fur- 
ther: 

I happen to be enough of a believer in the 
democratic process to say that if Senators do 
not like a bill, they should give their argu- 
ments and should register their votes * * * 
and should not resort to some sort of legisla- 
tive trickery, or some other legislative pro- 
cedure, call it what we will, to prevent the 
measure from being acted upon. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that I cer- 
tainly do not quarrel with what the 
Senator from Ohio has stated; namely, 
that it should be possible to fix a date 
eventually for a vote on the pending 
joint resolution. I am working to that 
end. I am not sure, but perhaps we 
will be able to arrive at an agreement 
before the day is over, at least on the 
first part of the problem. 

I submit most respectfully a sugges- 
tion for whatever it may be worth. I 
say to the majority leader that I do not 
speak for myself alone, although I do not 
know whether I speak for the entire 
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group of the minority that has been 
working on this problem, but I speak 
for some of them when I express these 
views. We think we ought to sit down 
with the majority leader and discuss the 
procedure, to the end that we may de- 
termine whether we can make a start 
toward agreeing to a schedule for voting. 
However, I may say most kindly that 
the majority leader makes it a little dif- 
ficult when he suggests that he will hold 
us in all-night sessions. I assure him 
that we can take it. We have already 
demonstrated that fact. On the other 
hand, I do not know of any better way 
to drive the Senate into the filibuster 
technique than to hold us in all-night 
sessions, when we say that we have no 
intention of preventing an ultimate vote 
on the joint resolution. 

If the Senator from Ohio will check 
the personnel of the Senate he will find 
that they are pretty well fagged out. 
The official reporters are exceedingly 
tired. 

What we ought to do is to negotiate, 
but not under the demand—I shall not 
use the word “threat’”—which the ma- 
jority leader has suggested, but rather 
that we sit down together and work out 
a time for a vote, with the Senate sit- 
ting for reasonable hours in the mean- 
time. I am sure that under such cir- 
cumstances the joint resolution will be 
disposed of in the not too distant future. 

I meant it the other day when I said 
that I was not going to oppose a vote 
ultimately. The Senator has negotiated 
with his colleagues, and he knows as well 
as I do that when we sit down, as we on 
our side have been sitting down with 15 
or 16 Members of the Senate, there is 
no unity of opinion among us, any more 
than there is among the majority leader 
and the Senators with whom he sits 
down in conference, as to just what the 
procedure is to be. 

So, Mr. President, speaking at least for 
the group that I know I can speak for, if 
the Senator will meet with us today and 
discuss the problem, perhaps before the 
day is out we will arrive at some arrange- 
ment, 

Mr. TAFT. I am encouraged by the 
words of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, speaking for the little band of 
liberals whom he defended the other 
night. I certainly am glad to negotiate 
with him. However, all the arrange- 
ments have been made for a full night 
session. We have worked the matter 
out so as to have the least burden fall 
upon the Senate employees and upon all 
others. I do not believe that we could 
change those arrangements, unless 
something very definite should be agreed 
upon. I do not mean to say that we 
must have agreement on a fixed date on 
which to vote, if I am satisfied that 
Senators are about ready to agree, be- 
cause I am the last person in the Senate 
to want to go through a night session. 
I do not like night sessions. However, 
there seemed to be no other recourse to 
follow, after the long procedure, and I 
have given a full week’s notice of our 
intention in that connection, during 
which time we have held sessions for 
long hours in order to permit Senators 
to make full statements on the subject. 

Mr. President, I should be glad to meet 
the distinguished Senator this afternoon, 
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If I may, a little later, I shall name an 
hour for meeting with him. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the mo- 
ment I withhold a unanimous-consent 
request as to a specific date. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(S. 1419) to permit the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the 
District, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


PRINTING IN THE RECORD OF TELE- 
GRAMS AND LETTERS RECEIVED 
BY SENATOR MORSE IN REGARD 
TO SUBMERGED LANDS JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I submitted, for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, various letters 
and telegrams which I have received in 
support of my position on Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. They were individual 
letters and telegrams. I could have 
offered them one at a time, at length, 
if I had wished to do so; but I did not. 
Apparently, a question has been raised 
as to whether they should be treated 
under the printing rules as a single 
manuscript. 

This is not the time to discuss that 
point, although later I shall discuss. it 
at some length, for I believe that under 
the rule it is clear that each letter or 
each telegram is a separate entity and 
can be presented separately, and there- 
fore, does not come under the rule re- 
quiring that an estimate of cost must 
be made and stated. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent—because the 
telegrams and letters bear upon my 
argument against the submerged lands 
joint resolution—that the telegrams and 
letters which I offered yesterday and 
such others as I shall offer today, shall 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams and other communica- 
tions are as follows: 

DETROIT, Micu., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations to 
you for your courageous fight against a grab 
of the tidelands oil. That which belongs to 
all the people shouldn’t be in the hands of 
a few, but it is hard for some selfish people 
to see that. Only men with courage can 
fight these predatory interests which seem 
to abound in our country. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, 
EFREM PERLIS. 


Derrorr, MIcH. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon. 
Dear Str: Congratulations on your stand 
on the tidelands issue. We need men in the 
Senate that represent all the people and not 
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those from a few States. May God grant 
you good health and strength. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY SELIGMAN, 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May we congratulate 
you on your courageous stand in regard to 
the tidelands oil. Your actions denote the 
true stature of a statesman. 

We consider you the statesman of our 
generation and feel that our country is most 
fortunate to have an individual such as you 
in our governing body. 

The best of wishes to you and your fam- 
ily. I know they must feel proud of you, 
too, 

Very truly yours, 


New Yor«, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: After reading about your heroic 
stand against individual States’ title to the 
tidelands oil, may I in my humble way offer 
you my sincere thanks for your great effort 
in this fight. Certainly all the citizens of 
our great country should benefit from these 
natural resources, and not just a few favored 
States, and the big businesses within these 
States, who wish to gain control of this oil. 

I favor the Anderson bill, and so intend 


to inform my own State’s Senator, Irvine M, ` 


Ivzs. 

I have generally registered as a Democrat 
but consider myself an Independent—going 
along on what I believe is the best for the 
most people. 

Thank you again, Senator Morse, for your 
valiant and honest stand on the issues as 


they arise. 
Respecfully yours, 
CELIA COHEN, 
Mrs. Henry Cohen. 


VaLDOSTA, GA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator Morse: 

I would like to congratulate and express 
my deepest admiration for your outstanding 
performance on the Senate floor. Your 
great display of support for the American 
people by halting, so far, this great “give- 
away” bill—the Holland resolution—shows 
the people which of their Senators are in- 
terested in their welfare. I close with the 
feeling that this bill will be defeated by 
your outstanding words and the few Sen- 
ators of your opposition group. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. MOBLEY, 
Student at Valdosta State College. 
NoRFOLK, Va. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your wonderful feat of endurance, You are 
indeed our greatest Senator, a humble man 
with a supreme conscience. My only regret 
is that you’re from Oregon rather than 
Virginia. Because I would consider it an 
honor and privileges to have voted for you. 

You have magnificent principles and 
morals. History will record you along with 
our other greats—Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Henry, Hale, and Franklin. You embody all 
of their fine independent ideas. 

God be with you. 

Wm. GORDON DILLON. 


HILLSIDE, N. J.. April 25, 1933. 

Drar Senator: Congratulations on your 
speech against tideland oil. 

You have earned the admiration of the 
American people in your fight for demo- 
cratic principles for all the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. I. Marcus. 
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: PORTLAND, OREG., April 23, 1953. 

United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We esteem you for 
your opposition to the oil lobby, and wish 
you may be successful in your efforts. It is 
certainly an uphill fight you are engaged 
in, but what can be more important in our 
national life than to protect our schools. 


Sincerely yours, 
K. L. Treverr. 


Irmaca, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Although your mar- 
athon speech is undoubtedly unwise and 
extravagant from a personal point of view, 
let me congratulate you on your valiant 
effort to defeat a bad and costly bill. 

While the press and radio have reported 
the efforts of yourself and others to prevent 
passage of this measure they have been very 
lax in informing the public of the actual 
provisions of the bill. Maybe your gesture 
will stimulate them to be more specific, 

I hope you gain converts. 

Very truly yours, 
EUNICE DE CHAZEAU 
Mrs. M. G. de Chazeau. 


GOLCONDA, ILL., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I want to thank you 
for your support of the oil for education 
amendment, 

Sincerely yours, 
James A, Lowery. 


New York, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a native Texan, 
may I congratulate you on your fine stand 
against the tidelands bill. Win or lose, 
you've certainly done your part in trying to 
stop this very unfair legislation. Thank 
you, and good luck, 

Sincerely, 
Berry J, KELLY, 


READING, PA., April 23, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to add 
my voice to the many who are appreciative 
of the single-handed battle you are waging 
for American democracy. 

May I say that I am grateful for you and 
sorry that you stand alone fighting for a 
principle. In my mind you are the “Gad- 
fiy” of whom Socrates himself would be 
proud. x 

Respectfully yours, 
LILLIAN P. Wotrr, 


New Yore Crry, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
My DEAR Senator Morse: We've just sent 
a telegram commending your action in the 
Senate against giving away the rights to the 
country's oil. It’s wonderful to have one 
man take this stand almost alone, alone in 
being an Independent too. Here's good 
wishes to you on your wholesome and ex- 
ceedingly courageous stand. 
Mrs. L. COOPER, 


Menrorp, OREG., April 22, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thanks for your stand on 
tidelands oil. We don't know what we 
would do without you. 

ATLANTA 


NOFPZIGER, 


Quincy, Mass. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Just an inadequate 
expression of our appreciation of your stand 
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on the tidelands oil issue. Christ couldn’t 
have suffered more on the cross than you did 
in those 19 magnificent hours of sacrifice. 
We slept while you suffered on the floor of 
the Senate. Keep up the good work while 
your strength lasts. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have 
many Senators of your caliber. Your stand 
on all issues to date has been in the best in- 
terest of all the people. Your work has not 
gone unnoticed. 

Respectfully, 
MAURICE and JANE LYONS. 


ASTORIA, LONG IsLAND, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you. 
HORACE MANNER. 


— 


CENTRAL POINT, OREG. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your stand on the 
Hill-Anderson bill has the approval of both 
of us. 
Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. LESTER E. JAMES. 


Houston, Miss., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, say 
Washington, D. C. 4 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It seems obvious that 
you are to lose in your noble fight to pre- 
serve for posterity its rightful heritage in the 
submerged lands off the coast. But there 
is no failure in losing when overwhelmed by 
the powerful forces of greed. Is not the 
difference between the noble and the ignoble 
precisely this: The noble have a strong 
sense of obligation to the future—to the 
unborn generations dependent on those 
now in control of their whole fortune? 

T have followed closely the debates on this 
vital issue as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Our own newspapers—Scripps-How- 
ard all—never give any space to the oppo- 
nents of the grab. So I have sent clippings 
to other citizens who have no way of know- 
ing the facts in this controversy. I feel that, 
vast as may be the wealth which is to be 
turned over to the selfish, an even greater 
menace is the fact that this measure will 
probably be only the opening of the gates 
to the despoiling of the whole national do- 
main—a domain held in trust only. 

To you and to Senators Dovcias, HILL, 
HUMPHREY, FULBRIGHT, LEHMAN, KEFAUVER, 
and others, I feel a great debt of gratitude. 

If you, Senator Morse, were a Mississippi 
Representative, I should merely wire you, 
“Attaboy” for that unprecedented marathon 
in which you have engaged. But, of course, 
I should not dare use such an expression in 
addressing a Senator. Nevertheless, you are 
entitled to exclaim “Rejoice, we conquer!” 
for yours is a moral victory which this Na- 
tion can never forget. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Mrs. L. B. Rem, 

P. S— 

“I shall have glory by this losing day 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, h 
Washington, D. C. \ 

DEAR SENATOR: I think you are doing a 
magnificent job in behalf of all of the people 
of the United States. 

If convenient, please convey my apprecia- 
tion to those of your colleagues who are co- 
operating in this effort to prevent the Big 
Steal. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mack BLANK. 
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A EVANSTON, ILL., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Like many others who ap- 
preciate your continuing efforts in behalf of 
all Americans, I send you sincere thanks for 
your dauntless opposition to the oil bill now 
before the Senate. Whether or not you are 
successful in this present test of the people 
versus selfish interests, I hope that you will 
feel sustained by the millions of citizens 
for whom you are crusading so valiantly. 

Respectfully yours, 
BOYER Jarvis. 


Eau CLARE, WIS., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Independent, Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Sincerest best wishes 
and congratulations on your courageous 
stand and debate on the tidelands oil ques- 
tion. This writer does not make it a prac- 
tice to write letters such as this, but in this 
matter as in your general forthright stand 
on the issues of today, you certainly merit 
the good wishes and thanks of all the people 
and voters in this country. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN T. KELLY. 
WESTPORT, CONN. 

Congratulations, Senator Morse, for your 
courage and strength. In Westport the board 
of finance is cutting back on education. 
Maybe if you can win and if the children 
of Westport can have their share of the 
tideland oil they can have more teachers at 
better salaries, 

But thanks for the fight you and your 
allies are putting up. 

WALTER K, GUTMAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Senator Wayne MORSE: 

Bravo on your record-breaking talkfest. 
The people needed a rude awakening to the 
vital issue. Your service to the people of 
the United States is magnificent and I hope 
the press wakes up to the facts. Here in 
Philadelphia one can note the noticeable 
change in our newspapers, from the public, 
etc. Give my regards to fellow conscientious 
Senators. You are gaining admiration 
throughout by your independent thinking 
and action. 

THERESA J. WRIGHT, R. N. 
APRIL 23, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
: United States Senate, 
iy Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have wanted 
to write to you for a long time. I have 
always postponed it until tomorrow. Tomor- 
row has arrived, ushered in by your brave 
fight against the tidelands oil bill. Not only 
myself, but thousands of other people are 
behind you in this fight. Regardless of what 
a number of newspapers say, most of us 
from this part of Oregon are with you and 
for you. Our Medford paper certainly is. 
Mr. Ruhl, the editor, has a great deal of 
public influence. His judgment is respected 
by both young and old. 

Of our local taxes, 82 percent goes for 
the support of our schools. New school 
buildings have increased bonded indebted- 
ness to the limit in some places. The only 
possible solution is the Hill-Anderson bill. 
Our Supreme Court has ruled in favor of 
48 States, not three. If we are to respect 
the Supreme Court in some cases, why not 
now? If we are to economize in Federal 
expenditures, in millions, why give billions 
away? 

Keep up the good work and may God bless 
ou. 

7 Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. MOLDOVAN. 
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BAKER, OREG., April 21, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 5 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MORSE: I have been fol- 
lowing with great interest the debate on the 
so-called tidelands bill. 

I do not ever recall in my lifetime anything 
comparing in the line of giving away our 
natural resources. In fact, I can hardly un- 
derstand how a Senator or Congressman 
could take their oath of office and then cast 
their vote to give away the very thing they 
swear they will protect—our country and its 
sovereignty. 

Then what comes next? Forests, timber, 
grazing? We in Oregon, a great timber and 
public-lands State, are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed. I could not believe my ears, 
when I heard former President Hoover advo- 
cate selling away our big multipurpose dams 
to the power companies. Just how far will 
this administration go before the people back 
home realize that this is not a crusade for 
the people, but a crusade for the few? 

You Senators that are fighting this bill on 
the floor of the Senate are doing the country 
a great favor. I really do not believe the 
people are awake to the far-reaching deci- 
sion you are about to make. 

I have been reared to believe the Supreme 
Court was the final authority on the laws of 
our land. I wonder what the press would 
have said had former President Truman 
asked Congress to overrule the Supreme 
Court in the steel case? There would have 
been an uproar, and rightly so. But what do 


we see in the press now? Not very much, I” 


can assure you. 

So I would say if Senator Tarr wants it 
called a filibuster, let it be called that. I 
would encourage you and the other Senators 
to keep up the fight, and once the people are 
really informed, I am sure your efforts will 
be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lioyp REA, 
County Judge. 
APRIL 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: More power to you, and all 
the vast, disillusioned, liberal-thinking pub- 
lic is solidly behind your valiant fight for 
Federal control of tidelands. You need help 
and support. Where are the rest of them? 

Be assured of many, many well-wishers 
and staunch supporters, Senator. 

Our prayers are with you in all your ef- 
forts, and you will succeed. 

Sincerely, 
MARDEN BATE. 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Aptil 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing for myself and the 
900 members of Local 89, United Packing- 
house Workers of America, CIO. 

We want to commend you and give our 
thanks for the stand you took on the tide- 
lands-oil issue. We are aware of the attitude 
of the present Congress, and are wondering 
how much worse it will get before it gets 
better. 

Enclosed are two leaflets we are now in- 
forming our members with, I thought you 
might be interested. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES VINCENT, 
Education Director, Local 89, UPWA-CIO. 


Swampscott, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR MorRSE: Many thanks and 
our heartfelt appreciation for your efforts, 
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as leader of the Independent Party, to defeat 
the so-called tidelands deal. You had your 
day in court last Friday, as you have many 
Fridays past. 

For you to stand today for what you think 
is right requires much fortitude. 

It is our feeling that we are in the midst 
of the dark ages, politically speaking, with 
the stake but one step removed. 

May God continue to give you the power 
to discern the common good and to act 
upon it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED M. RAMSDELL, 
FRANK E. RAMSDELL, 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your magnificent stand on the Senate floor. 
I really appreciate the task you are carrying 
for all Americans. I hope by now that many 
more are beginning to see the folly of dog- 
gedly carrying through an opportunist cam- 
paign pledge such as the offshore oil reserves 
giveaway. 

I might ask you how you did tr? 22-hour 
stint on the floor, but such details are per- 
haps best kept an eternal secret of yours. 

Many thanks again from one constituent 
and let us hope that the giveaway can be 
stopped in the courts if not on the Senate 
floor. 

Sincerely, 
Davip LENT. 

P. S.—Please do not feel obligated to 
answer this letter. The press of work on you 
must now be very heavy. 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Our heartiest congrat- 
ulations and approval to you and your fel- 
low Senators against this awful “Oil Grab 
Bill”. We believe that the press, radio and 
television has deliberately kept the public in 
ignorance of the true nature of this bill. We 
most sincerely would like to see you air your 
gallant views on this subject—on television. 
That would give the public a true picture. 
Best of luck to you and our best wishes for 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIA KING. 
New Bern, N. C., April 25, 1953. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just this note to let 
you know that thousands of your fellow citi- 
zens throughout the Nation feel very happy 
to know that we have in you, and your val- 
iant colleagues, true representatives in the 
Senate at this crucial time. I refer to the 
tenacious fight you are waging against the 
passage of the giveaway submerged lands 
bill now before the Senate. 

As I see it, Senator Morse, the only sure 
way to defeat this iniquitous bill is to see 
that it is given ample and extended debate. 
Such prolonged debate will tend to acquaint 
the American people with the true nature 
of this proposed grab bill. 

Keep up your good fight. Thousands of 
your enlightened fellow citizens are with you 
to the end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest MURRAY. 
New Yorrg, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Heartfelt thanks for your 
magnificent fight against the offshore bill 
defending the interests of the American peo- 
ple against the interests of oil companies. 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR L. TRIER. 
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Pu.ron, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a private citizen 
I wish to thank you for your efforts to pre- 
serve the tidelands oil for all the people of 
our Nation. You, indeed, deserve the grati- 
tude of the masses of Americans, whether or 
not they are discerning enough to realize 
it at this moment. 

The present trend toward the liquidation 
of public power, of aid for low-income hous- 
ing, and of Federal ownership of offshore oil 
bodes, in my opinion, only ill for the future 
of our country. All that most of us can 
do is stand on the sidelines and watch, ex- 
cept for letters to our representatives. It is 
heartening, therefore, to know that there are 
among our legislators some who, like you, 
talk sense to the American people and strive 
to make themselves heard above the din and 
confusion created by the apostles of rugged 
individuaiism. 

Since I did not do so at the time, I also 
wish to express now my admiration of the 
courageous stand that you took in the gen- 
eral election last November, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELsa WADE WILLIAMSON, 
Mrs. Hugh P. Williamson. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is just a brief note 
of appreciation for the wonderful fight you 
and certain other Senators are putting up 
to stop the huge giveaway. 

I hope you succeed in getting (1) the bill 
tossed out, or (2) modified so that the in- 
terests of the people of this Nation are pro- 
tected. 


But it looks very much to me that this 
administration is going ahead to undermine 
all the good conservation legislation passed 
since the days of Teddy Roosevelt. 

Oil first, then forests, grazing, and min- 
ing, all seem destined to be taken out of 
Federal control. Water and electricity too. 

Then when the Democrats get in again 
they'll have to go through the painful process 
of restoring these rights to the people. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE L. ERTZ, 
, DETROIT, MICH. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator jrom Oregon, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: F have just heard about your 
record filibuster on the tidelands bill. `I 
think you are doing a fine job to prevent 
a few States from grabbing all the oil. 

I like the amendment proposed to pro- 
vide for education for all with the oil-lands 
profits. 

I am im accordance with the stand you 
take on this issue. Good luck to you and 
those that also oppose the tidelands oil grab. 

Sincerely, 
Morris Rose. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your fight on the 
tidelands issue was remarkable. Continue 
to fight the proposed bill to give to the oil 
interests what belongs to the people of the 
United States, 

In conclusion, may I say well done, 
Senator. 

Yours truly, 
SYLVAN S. SZWED. 

P. S—I am a voter in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. | 
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Bronx, N. Y. April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: I am at less for words to ex- 
press my gratitude for your superhuman 
efforts in behalf of justice for all the people 
of this our great Nation, If the Senate had 
more men of your caliber and principles (in- 
stead of being peopled with the errand boys 
of the selfish-interest groups) then our Con- 
stitution would become a living vibrant doc- 
ument instead of a piece of paper to be cir- 
cumvented by legalistic machinations to 
thwart its intent and purpose. 

It appears that the controlled press is de- 
liberately withholding the issues and facts 
involved in this great debate of public versus 
private ownership of tidelands oil. If, for 
the moment, you should meet with tempo- 
rary defeat, please do not become discour- 
aged or discontinue your creditable work. 
Eventually the people will discern the pat- 
tern of private grabbing that is slowly devel- 
oping, and take the proper corrective meas- 
ures. As that great American, Lincoln, ob- 
served: “You can fool some of the people, 
ete.” 

I close with the profound hope and prayer 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess to the everlasting benefit of our Na- 
tion’s schoolchildren, 

Respectfully yours, 
LEON Krauss. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I want to ad- 
miration for your heroic, and wholly justi- 
fied, battle against the dangerous offshore 
oil bill. 

This Nation is in desperate need of men 
like yourself, people who can and will 
struggle for the values of our liberal, demo- 
cratic tradition. 

I hope that you will sustain your fight 
despite all the pressure of powerful reaction- 
ary interests who certainly must regard you 
as their primary foe. 

Sincerely, 
f Jacos H. JAFFE. 

P. S—It is obviously a compliment to the 
citizens of Oregon that they have the good 
sense to elect you to represent them in 
Congress. 

RICHMOND, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I hasten to airmail 
a word of encouragement to your group with 
respect to the tidelands issue. 

I appreciate profoundly your services for 
the future of our country in continuing to 
oppose this shortsighted piece of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rincway H. BROTHERS, M. D. 


New Yorn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Howorep S: It is my privilege to address 
this letter to a man of honor and courage 
in the United States Senate. 

I am requesting that a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 25 be sent to me 
containing your now famous 22-hour speech. 

My deepest regret, sir, is that I cannot 
work for your reelection. May God be with 
you in your trials. 


Respectfully, 
MARTIN Woskow. 
SnonomisH, WASH., April 25, 1953. 
Deak HONORABEE Morse: Thank you very 
much for the way you and the other 24 
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Senators are fighting for the people for the 
ofl lands. Keep it up; we of the United 
States need more men like you who have an 
interest of us common people. I like the 
stand you take all the time. 


Sincerely, 
Henry C. QUADE. 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have read your speech, or 
rather about your speaking, against the pro- 
posed giveaway of our oil resources, sub- 
merged lands, which naturally belong to the 
Nation as a whole. 

It is rather a pity that in the greatest 
democracy in the world there should be only 
a handful of public servants In our Senate. 
I have admired and voted for Robert La Fol- 
lette, Sr., back in 1924. 

Why not start to organize now, with all 
progressive Republicans, progressive Demo- 
crats, and all liberal elements in the coun- 
try. I am confident that we would be in 
the majority in 1956 for presidential elec- 
tion. 

As it stands now the Old Guard Repub- 
licans, the Dixiecrat Democrats in Congress 
are in majority and will give away all of our 
tomorrow, 


Please accept my heartfelt congratula- 
tions for your outstanding service for our 
country. 


Dear ‘Senator, and friend of the people, 


Mantson, Itt., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Sm: My husband and I just want to 
congratulate you on your fighting spirit. 
Also, Pavut Dovuctas, another great man. Let 
all the States share in this oil. We have two 
States that are rich in uranium and they 
don’t want this for themselves only. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. LovIs Srocrorr, 


Dear Sm: Thank you for doing all you 
are to protect our great public domain—tide- 
lands oil. Keep up your courageous work. 

Sincerel: 


y. 
JENNIE KASNIK, 
ANDY KASNIK. 
JOHN PRETNAC. 
JENNIE PRETNAC, 


ANN ARBOR, Mice, April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sık: Hurrah for you Senator WAYNE 
Morse. And all the other good Senators who 
are willing to endure an endurathon in order 
to keep this oil money for the purpose of 
education—after using it for self-defense, 

I may be only a housewife and the mother 
of 4 kids; but those 4 kids include 3 teen- 
age sons almost ripe for laying down their 
lives for this country. And I am also an ex 
schoolteacher, and the wife of a school- 
teacher and a League of Women Voter. As 
such, Iam aware that we need more educa- 
tion and more and more education of the 
right kind—for political responsibility—in- 
stead of for competitive athletics. I am 
reading Morality in American Politics by 
George Graham, which makes me feel strong- 
ly that only education will make the people 
aware enough to do something about the 
stymied position we, as citizens, have placed 
ourselves in on all the levels of Govern- 
ment. If the schools can’t be sustituted for 
the pressure groups in order to get the facts 
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before the public, then we are a doomed 
country. And better teachers are needed to 
do it. Relegating public education to an 
inferior position in any State in a country 
that claims to be a democracy is ludicrous. 

I stopped my ironing to clap for you as 
I heard Martin Agronsky tell me this morn- 
ing how you are progressing with your talk- 
athon. Swell. Keep it up. 

Very truly yours, 
MINABELLE STAIR VANSICKLE. 
PRINCETON, N, J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thanks and con- 
gratulations for your attempt to halt passage 
of a bill which would turn our national re- 
sources over to three States. If the President 
were motivated by a similar desire to repre- 
sent all the States and not merely a cabal of 
3 or 4 of them, we might hope for the best. 
But this is evidently impossible to expect. 
Keep it up, and accept our best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ARROWSMITH, 
JEAN ARROWSMITH. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 24, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: Good luck to you and 
the other valiant 24 Senators who are work- 
ing so hard to save our country, and pro- 
tect our sacred Constitution, and uphold the 
honor and dignity of the highest court in our 
land, the United States Supreme Court. I 
think very few people know or realize the 
momentous history which is being made on 
the floor of the United States Senate these 
days. 

It is sickening to me that some Senators 
of the United States can put politics before 
their country, and take the oath of office so 
casually. To me, it seems like violating the 
public trust, and practically constitutes 
treason, to say nothing of showing contempt 
for the highest court of our land and the 
supreme law. 

If our enemies succeed in passing this 
dangerous bill Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
I’m afraid it will have a very demoralizing 
effect on our allies, make them afraid, and 
perhaps force them into the arms of the 
Communists, in a desperate attempt to be on 
the winning side. After all, the Communists 
can say convincingly, that if Senators of the 
United States have no respect for the Bible 
they swear on, the Supreme Court or our 
Constitution, how can other nations have 
any respect for us either. 

Senator LEHMAN sent me a copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, April 1952, and it terri- 
fied me: “In time of war—the right of first 
refusal.” Is our Nation to be helplessly 
shackled and completely at the mercy of all 
enemies? Was this bill written in Moscow? 
And Eisenhower says tonight “The Nation 
must remain strong and unafraid.” How? 
By draining our Nation of it’s lifeblood, our 
pricaleas submerged oil? How naive can he 
ge 

I hope and pray that your courageous 
group can win the other Senators to the side 
3 or prevent a vote on the giveaway 
$ You are fighting for the life of our country, 
and you will have the everlasting gratitude 
of all the people, when the truth becomes 
known. 

Success to you. May God bless your fight 
to save America, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELSIE M. JOHNSON, 


New HAvEN, CONN., April 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 


God bless you for your great fight for our 
offshore oil. 
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You could not have broken the record for 
& better cause. 
Yours very truly, 
EDGAR H. BRENNER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
$ Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. I 
am a regular Republican and support the 
present administration generally. Hereto- 
fore, in certain quarters, your sincerity has 
been challenged. After your masterful per- 
formance today and all through the debate 
on the submerged-lands legislation, I will 
ignore those challenges to your integrity. It 
is at times such as has presented itself that 
we, the public, are given the opportunity 
to assay the character of aman. Your worth 
has been proven and your work has not gone 
for naught. I am one who more or less was 
opposed to you, and now you have won me, 
How many more are there? 

If it is not too difficult, would you send 
to me a copy of your remarks. 

In the meanwhile, take heart and continue 
the battle. You have my heartiest good 
wishes and may God bless you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. HURLEY, 


- 


Bronx, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations for 
helping the American people keep what 
belongs to them. 
Keep up the good work in trying to kill 
the “oil-grab” bill, 
We need more Senators like you. 
Good luck, 
DANTEL M. ABRAMOWITZ, 


Towson, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Ap 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Congratulations and best wishes for 
success in your courageous effort to save our 
country’s resources for all its people, not just 
seacoast dwellers. 

We're writing our own State Senators to 
support you, but we wanted to personally 
express our appreciation of your wonderful 
efforts. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, JULES STREISAND. 


Lone Istanp Crry, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a matter of principle, I am 
opposed to the existence of Senate rules 
which make a filibuster possible. However, 
inasmuch as this rule exists, I am happy to 
see you use it to good effect against those 
who would steal our natural resources, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ECKSTAT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, SENATOR OF OREGON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I just want to take 
@ moment to do something I should have 
done months or years ago. I want to tell 
you how thankful I am that we have a 
man like you in the Senate. There are 
some other men of courage and high prin- 
ciple to whom I should like to say the same 
thing—men like Senators PauL DoucLas and 
ESTES KEFAUVER. I am sure there must be at 
least 96 such people in the United States—I 
don’t know why the 160,000,000 people of the 
United States can’t find some way to dis- 
cover 96 such people and put them in the 
Senate. 

My. main reason for writing at this time 
is to let you know of my respect, admiration, 
and appreciation—in particular as to the 
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stand you and a number of others have 
taken in the tidelands issue. I happen to 
be a Texan—I was born there, lived there 
all my- life until coming to Washington, it 
is still my legal residence and still my home. 
I am proud to be a Texan. But I am prouder 
still to be an American. And the tidelands, 
I feel, should contribute to the welfare of all 
the people of the United States, and not just 
to the welfare of Texans, or Californians, or 
any other group who seek to claim certain 
special blessings of geography. I am sure 
there must be a lot of Texans who feel the 
same way I do. 
Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
J. B. WitMera. 
Upper Montctrar, N. J., April 26, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I extend my 
congratulations to you for your stand on the 
“Tidelands Oil Grab.” As a school teacher 
who enjoys visiting our national parks I 
feared that a precedent might be set which 
would see them exploited. 

I would appreciate a copy of the Hill 
amendment which, as I understand it, would 
give much needed assistance to education 
in the States. 

Thank you again and keep up the good 
work, 

Sincerely. 
FRANK SLOCUM, 
ANN Arsor, MicH,, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United Siates Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations on your 
courageous stand against the present tide- 
lands oil bill. 

If the bill doesn’t go through, it will be 
poetic justice indeed that the*methods used 
were the same dilatory methods used by 
many of the bill’s present advocates. ` 

You'll be called a lot of names for using 
the filibuster but if the administration and 
many of it’s reactionery supporters really 
objected to the filibuster, they would have 
offered legislation against it a long time ago. 
+ What they really object to is yours and 
several other men’s clear and unselfish think- 
ing on the matter. 

Keep up the good work and please don't 
give up the fight. 

Sincerely, 
* EDWIN S. Saver. 


— 


To.epo, Onto, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a short bit of 
encouragement that you and your fellow 
Senators and Congressmen should continue 
the good work in trying to preserve for all 
the people of the United States of America 
their interest in the oil-land fight. 

Keep up the fight even if it turns into a 
filibuster. I think the reason you have not 
heard from a vast majority of the American 
people is that they do not really understand 
the significance of what is going on. 

So again keep up the good work, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. SYRING. 

P. S.—Kindly inform your fellow Senator- 
helpers of my position so that they may be 
somewhat encouraged, 


New ALBANY, IND., April 24, 1953. 

Senator Morse: 

What a wonderful stand you are taking, 
and what a magnificent fight you are making 
for Federal control of the offshore oil de- 
posits. 

You are a superior man who I suspect 
has learned that right so often stands alone. 
But you are not really alone. We followed 
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your course all through the campaign and 
believed you right. 

God is with you and so many of us are 
with you—the ‘little unknown people you 
never hear from but nevertheless believe you 
to be morally right. 

Keep up the fight for us and God bless you. 

LaVERNE Ennicort, R. N. 


NORTH BROOKSVILLE, MAINE, April 25, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have long wanted 
to tell you how much we admire you up here 
in these parts. 

I suppose you are going to lose this tide- 
lands deal, but no one can say you didn't try. 
I wish the United States had a few more 
with your guts and stamina and courage of 
conviction. 

I doubt if you'll ever get much reward for 
it except the knowledge that there must 


be thousands like me who are deeply grateful, 


~ I wish the State of Maine had the same 
good judgment as the State of Oregon. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALETHA SWENSEN. 
P. S.—While I don’t approye of filibusters 
it doesn’t make me mad to see the filibus- 
terers get a taste of their own medicine. 


Union Crry, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
HonoraBieE Siz: Congratulations to you on 
your speech against the tidelands oil bill. 
Perhaps your “small voice crying in the 
wilderness” may be heard and felt by the 
stony hearts and self-centered legislators 
who are interested in the almighty buck be- 
fore justice and the best interest of these 
great United States of America. More power 
to you. 
Sincerely, 
rig LINDEN. 


— 


Venice, FLA., April 24, 1953. 
Drar SENATOR Morse: As private citizens 
my wife and I appreciate all your efforts to 
keep the tidelands oil for all the people of 
the United States, especially since the oil is 
so vital to defense and the proceeds from 
the sale of oil could give all the States fine 
educational systems for the children of the 
land. 
We you to keep fighting; you have 
the people behind you. 
Sincerely, 
Morris G. SECA, 


Mena, ARK., April 24, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are entitled to this 
little token of appreciation for your stand 
on behalf of common people, and particu- 
larly on the tidelands, 

Respectfully, 
L. R. JAMES. 


Meprorp, OREG., February 23, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I just wanted to 
write and thank you for your courageous 
stand on the tidelands oil bill now before 
Congress. We are back of you 100 percent, 
and are urging our friends to write to the 
other Oregon Congressmen and Senator to 
to back you up, not that we think they will, 
but at least we’re trying to do our part as 
you are doing yours. God bless you always. 

Our fine newspaper editor, Robert W. Ruhl, 
has surely been doing his share, too, to help 
you in this fight, as he apparently feels how 
much it will mean to all the people of 
Oregon. 

Really, Senator Morse, the greed and 
callous indifference of some of our people in 
government right now makes us sick. If it 
weren't for men of honesty like you to guard 
the people’s interest, we'd be lost. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. W. H. MCGUIRE. 
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EucLIīD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Euclid, Ohio, April 25, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank God for men like 
yoana the tidelands bill fall by the way- 
side. 

My deepest regret is that living in Ohio 
I'm not able to cast a vote for you. 

Sincerely, 
P. J. WINTERS. 

P. S—I'm ashamed and apologize for 
=i i representation in the Senate on this 


HOLLAND PARK, MICH. April 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations to you for 
your magnificent giveaway oil filibuster 
speech. Hoping you will continue to fight 
for Hill and/or Anderson amendment, 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. J. GORALEWSKI, 
P. S—We would appreciate a copy of your 
speech. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Thanks a million for your terrific work on 
this tidelands oil issue. You have awakened 
me and I know lots of others to the facts 
of this grab. Win or lose you have given 
your best, That's all I ask. 
Thank's again, 
JOHN BRADLEY, 


Forest Hits, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 

Dear Senator Morse: Even though your 
efforts to prevent the “tidelands steal” ap- 
pears to be in vain at this time, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation and warm thanks for 
what you are doing. 

Apparently you departed the GOP in the 
nick of time. When they succeed in accom- 
plishing their foul purpose this will come 
to be known as the “era of the great oil rob- 
bers.” 

CLIFFORD T, GREEN. 


ConcorD, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am sure the fill- 
buster was worth while in keeping up oppo- 
sition to giving tidelands to States. 

It is an ill-considered measure, selfish, and 
actually showing a frightening trend to pow- 
er pressure. How about the Chief Joseph Dam 
bill going the same way? Can we know 
more about that, please? 

Mrs. J. H. VoLKMANN, 


— 


CHESTER, PA., April 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your speech against the submerged lands 
bill. Isupport you and feel that, win or lose, 
you have performed a great service to the 
people of the United States. 
W. C. KLITSCH, 


STONY Crees, N, Y. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for your efforts. United States 
property should not be given to any State, 
especially for political purposes in paying 
campaign debts. 

Our boys are called upon to patrol and 
defend those waters above the submerged 
land. An education for all is a reduction in 
taxes for all, this could be had from this 
valuable land. If it had no value, States 
would ignore them and we would still patrol 
them at all States’ expense and taxes. It is 
one of the greatest errors if ever allowed to 
be signed by the President. 

The courts should decide if people approve. 

HAZEL KELLY, R. N. 
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New Yorks, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations and sincere appreciation for the 
heroic and courageous position you have 
adopted for the welfare of the American 
people. Nowhere is that more evident than 
in your fight on the tidelands oil issue, 
and I am sure that there is a large personal 
sacrifice involved in your position, For this 
earnest and honest conviction, I salute you. 
May you continue in your efforts to serve as 
you are convinced in your constience and 
judgment. 

Respectfully, 
RAYMOND LUKE. 


New YORK CITY, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Although I am not one of your 
constitutents I wish to thank you for your 
efforts in behalf of the silent millions like 
myself. I have never written to a Congress- 
man before today, but I had to let you know 
that your efforts were appreciated. I look 
forward to a chance of someday being able 
to give you my vote, 

SIDNEY A, Cowen, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations 
on your defense of the people’s rights, 
Thank God for one voice in the Senate that 
can always be counted on to defend the fast 
disappearing rights of the American people, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. FITTINGOFF, 


ROBINHOOD, MAINE, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: \ 
Thank you for your good work in behalf 
of the people of America in the matter of 
tidelands oil, 
M. GWENDOLYN POWERS, 
(Mrs. George A. Powers.) 


MEDFORD, OREG., April 23, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Your strong support 
of the Hill-Anderson bills has my approval, 
Please do your best to urge their passage. 
Thank you. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dr. BERT R. ELLIOTT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1953. 
You certainly deserve a lot of credit in 
your fight against the tidelands bill. 
Conserve your strength as the American 
people need more of your type around. 
Mrs, E. GERAGHTY,. 


Benton HARBOR, MICH., April 25, 1953. ->` 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank God for men 
like you who fight for the rights of all the 
people without regard for narrow party 
limits. 
The people who gagged at mink coats and 
5 percenters are apparently unaware of the 
really big steals contemplated by those in 
power, It is “straining at a gnat while swal- 
lowing a camel.” If tidelands oil goes to the 
States, it will be the biggest blow ever dealt 
our public schools and defense, 3 
Very sincerely yours, 4 
Mrs. FLORENCE BOSSENBERGER 
(A DAR who tried to think for her- 
self on all public questions), 


New Yoru, N. Y. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks a lot. I'm 
considering moving to Oregon so that I may 
have an opportunity to vote for you in the 
future. 
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This thank you is as much for your 20- 
hour stint as it is for many of your recent 
statements. 

Thanks again. 

Best, 
Gary BELEIN, 
Brook yn, N. Y., April 24, 1953. 

Dear Sim: I urge you please to keep up the 
fight for the people to get a share of the 
tidelands oil which belonged to all of us. 
As those who want to grab it have enough 
when they get the 3-mile limit, I hope your 
gallant fight will not be in vain. Good luck 
to you, sir, and may your great effort bring 
success. May God bless you, sir. 

Mrs. M. POVILL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the 
fight. I am with you in your fight on the 
submerged oil lands. 


Sincerely, 
FREDERICK ESCHLICH, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MORSE: You have my sup- 
port in your stand against the attempted 
4-State grab of our offshore resources. 
Keep up the good campaign, 
Yours truly, 
ELMER E. GLASER. 


— 


BRrooKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Sm: Congratulations on your heroic 
effort to save the oil lands from “the big 
steal.” This could be a wonderful world if 
people weren't so greedy and lustry for 


My humble thanks. 
Davip WEINER. 
SHAVER HILL, PA. 
Congratulations on your record. I knew 
you had it in you. You are doing the coun- 
try a great service. I am mighty proud of 
you. Keep up the good work, 
PAuL TINE, 
Camoen, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
. The greatest break of your career has been 
¿your assuming the independent role. You 
` are doing splendid work and wonderful sery- 
ice to the country. Your talk on the tide- 
lands oil bill has done wonders. It has force- 
‘fully made the press give space to you and 
your fellow colleagues’ efforts. I appreciate 
: your tireless public-spirited efforts. 
i HELEN J. PATTERSON, 


— 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
long and brave fight against the handing of 
the tidelands over to the States. Even 
though it may well be a futile struggle, many 
people will long remember your untiring ef- 
forts. I have written both of the New Jersey 
Senators to vote against the present tide- 
lands oil bill. 
Sincerely, 
Wruxarp F. KING. 
New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
My Dear Senator: Thank you for your 
gallant fight on the Senate floor on behalf 
of the people. 
Respectfully, 
ALVIN SCHARF, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Congratulations on your fight against the 
greedy oil interests. Keep up the fight and 
defeat the tidelands bill. 
J. GERAGHTY. 
Nrxon, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Sm: My congratulations to you on 
your fight to prevent the giveaway of Amer- 
ica’s resources—resources that belong to all 
the people. It is unfortunate that the 
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“gutless-wonders,” the so-called liberals of 
the Senate are permitting you to carry on 
the fight almost single handed—more power 
to you. 

b- 4 LIONEL DOMASK, 

San DIEGO, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 

Thanks Senator. You have restored my 
faith considerably. I consider you the most 
honest and patriotic official in office today. 
You are an American for all—not just the 
“66 Billionaire Club.” The other Republi- 
cans smell. Any thinking citizen, with any 
morals, will appreciate your efforts in their 
behalf, which is more than the “30 pieces 
of silver” in the long stretch. 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 

Drar SENATOR: My wife and I want to 
thank you for your gallant fight. 

Once again the Republicans are befouling 
their nest. Congratulations on becoming an 
Independent. 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT J. SALOMON, 


ROSELLE PARK, N. J., April 24, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR: Frank Edwards just an- 
nounced you had talked for 9 hours in the 
patriotic effort to prevent the greatest colos- 
sal steal in United States history by a hog- 
gish oil combine using a United States Presi- 
dent, and G. O. P. Senate, of the billions of 
dollars in the oil resources owned by all the 
people of our country. You and the small 
band of honest Senators sharing in your 
grand fight to protect the public ownership 
of these rights have earned the grateful 
thanks of all honest Americans. Teapot 
Dome is dwarfed by this dastardly plot. I 
have twice written protest letters to our New 
Jersey Senators and Congressmen and the 
silly, shilly shally answers I received dis- 
gusted me. I am a Lincoln Republican, and 
cast my first vote in 1888. 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
Dear Sm: Wonderful. Your fight against 
the oil grab is a great thing. I highly com- 
mend you for it and sincerely hope you and 
the small group in the Senate victory. How- 
ever, I am pessimistic and expect our group 
of politicians to defeat your attempt and 
let the oil get in the hands of the 3 States. 
It will be a dreadful and menacing tragedy. 
Good luck, 
Yours truly, 
MARTIN M. KANIN. 
Irmaca, N. Y. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: This is the first time 
I have written to a public figure, but when 
I heard this morning of your brave 19-hour 
fight for the public interest, I couldn't re- 
sist writing this to tell you that I am with 
you all the way and wish your efforts every 
success. 
Congratulations to an outstanding public 
servant, 
Miss SHIRLEY COLLINS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
My DEAR.SENATOR Morse: May I humbly 
thank you for your superhuman effort in 
the fight for the tideland oils. They do 
belong to all of us and the profits should 
go to all the States for schools and other 
important improvements in our great 
country. 
I pray for your good health In your 
vigorous fight. 
Respectfully yours, 
. 


PELHAM, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
My Dear SENATOR Morse: This to express 
my sincere admiration for your indefatigable 


Rose S. KRAMER. 
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courage and for your sense of justice in fight- 
ing for the rights of all American citizens 
to share in the reyenues from the submerged 
oil resources. 

I was once a Republican, too, before I 
realized that most members in that party 
are working in the interest of big business 
and the wealthy, almost exclusively. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. EDITH DIGNAN. 


New York, N. Y., April 20, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Sincere and hearty 
congratulations on your fight in- behalf of 
the tidelands oil. This belongs to all the 
people for all time. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH SMITH. 
APRIL 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations for 
the terrific job you did on the tidelands oil 
bill. This morning I wished I lived in Ore- 
gon, so I could have the chance to vote for 
you, 
Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA NATHAN. 


BELLEVILLE, W. Va., April 25, 1953. 
Congratulations on your endurance for 
the rights of all the people. 
Gratefully yours, 
EARL R. Evans. 
FLINT, MICH. 
SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your stand against the 
“give away” bill coming up soon for a yote. 
I wish we had more men like you to repre- 
sent the people. The offshore lands clearly 
belong to all the people as the Supreme 
Court has dgcided three times. Keep up 
the fight. 
Mrs. NELLIE DUFORE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
HONORABLE Sm: Thank you for your ef- 
forts to keep tidelands oil for all of the 
States of our country and to use the income 
to equalize educational opportunities for all 
children of our Nation. Also appreciate your 
courageous stand on many other honest and 
progressive matters. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. LUCILLE K. GRUMLEY. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Thank God for WAYNE MORSE. 
GERARD M, WEISBERG. 


Attantic Crry, N. J., April 25, 1953. 

My Dear Senator: Congratulations on your 
heroic stand against handing public prop- 
erty into the hands of possible irresponsible 
politicians. 

The revenue from tide oil should be given 
to the entire Nation for the benefit of edu- 
cating the youth of the Nation as a whole. 

Names of your opponents would be appre- 


Mrs. HANLEY. 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator Morse: 

The soil, raw materials and its products, 
belong unabridged to its people. Thank you, 
sir, for your patriotic stand, opinions, and 
defense. 

HENRY METISCHER. 


— 


TILLAMOOK, OREG., April 22, 1953. 

People are pulling for your team in this 
fight to keep the natural resources out. of 
the hands of the pack. Some day, if you 
just keep it up, people will Know for sure 
that what you said about “trends” in gov- 
ernment was right, and that we stand to 
lose everything to those internationalists 
who have cost us so much already. 
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We raise our hands in horror at the ancient 
practice of throwing children into furnaces 
to appease pagan gods. I wonder just what 
the difference is between that and sending 
our boys out to make it safe for their plun- 
dering. Why not father a bill to rotate 
those Pentagon guys into the Korea trenches, 
so they will know what war is like? Also 
why not force dairies to leave cream in the 
milk and sell it for a little more; people 
would buy it that way, and there would be 
no butter surplus. Why not really use our 
heads? 

Grace M. CHARLTON, 


New York Crry, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Sm: You and the others who are 
fighting the oil grab are doing a magnificent 
job. We, along with many other Americans, 
thank you and pray that you all will have the 
strength to continue your magnificent 


NEw PROVIDENCE, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Sm: Some of the people versus all 
the people. Just heard about your speech 
supporting all the people. Keep up the good 
work. Do whatever you can to defeat the 
tidelands oil bill. 
H. EUGENE CARRIGAN. 


Manison, N. J., April 24, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Bless you for your 
fine work and for your great heart, not only 
spiritually, but physically. How you stand 
all the strain, we don't know, but we were 
delighted to hear that your voice is still 
strong and clear. I guess your righteous 
cause gives you strength. Didn't I write you 
right after election that if Eisenhower lives 
up to some of his pledges, or any of them, 
he may count you yet among his greatest 
assets. I am still waiting for him to make 
a stand somewhere. And if has any support, 
it looks as if it will have to come from you 
and the Democrats. 
Sincerely, 
ALICE BALASSA, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dear Sir: Keep on with your noble stand 
on the oil grab. History will record you as 
being an outstanding example of a honest, 
upright man, who is doing his duty as a Sen- 
ator, not a chisler who is being bought off. 
You are fighting heavy odds and unfair com- 
petition, but keep on, there are plenty of 
people cheering for you. 
Best luck, 
I, BARDITCH, 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: Bravo for your great effort 
in behalf of all the people in regard to tide- 
lands bill. A flash just came over that the 
vote was postponed. I am sure that by that 
time all the people will wake up and back 
you to the hilt. Thanks and good luck, I 
am only sorry that I do not live in your 

State so I could vote for you. 
J. E. AUSTIN. 


New YoRrg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your magnificent 22-hour effort and for your 
support of federally owned tidelands. 
I am sure your fight has done much to 
show people the fallacy of State operation. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN GOULD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, ~ 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your stand on tidelands oil is in the best 
interests of Oregon and the Nation, Please 
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SALEM, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 

United States Senate, \ 
Washington D. C.: ; 
Executive Board Oregon Farmers Union 
meeting at Salem strongly supports your 
Washington, D. C.: stand for oil-for-education bills. We oppose 
Jackson County Democrats appreciate your Holland bill which we believe will pave the 
fight against tidelands steal. We are proud Way for grabs for other natural resources 
to have a man of your honesty and integrity ®nd might jeopardize dam and irrigation 
representing Oregon. program of Federal Government. Keep up 


accept the sincere thanks of one of your loyal 
supporters respectfully. 
V. C. HEFFERIN. 
MEDFORD, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 


Guy D. CLORLISS, good fight. 
Chairman, Jackson County Democratic RICHARD MOELLER, 
Party. Pronat t, Oregon State Farmers 
Union. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 26, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courage, statesmanship, and genuine 
devotion to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple is like a breath of spring. May God 
give you strength to on in the true 
Progressive tradition of “Bob” La Follette, 

H. J. Rip. 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly endorse your strenuous efforts as 
well as those of other Senators opposing pas- 
sage of outrageous tidelands oil bill, 
©. STUART MACDONALD, 
President, Cummins Diesel Motive- 
power Corp. 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
God bless you. Always fight for our coun- 
try. Ithink everyone feels the way I do. 
Ruro Luciano, 


Houston, TEX., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, | . 
Senate Chambers, Capitol Building: 

Stop liquidation and give-away of the peo- 
ples property. Congratulations. 
EUGENE and LILLAN HUDGENS, 


LEVITTOWN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Washington, D. C.: Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Thank you. Wish that there were more of Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
you. Wishing you success on this bill, Congratulations on your effort. Wish our 
Speaking of eight others. Senators helped. If Oregon thumbs down, 
Mrs. ELVIRA CATALDO, welcome to Levittown. 
Ex-President-of City Women’s Re- Mr. and Mrs. CARL Ricpon. 
publican Club. TEE ' 


SALEM, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, _ 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your stand on tide- 
lands oil. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 25, 1593. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 


TOPEKA, KANS., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SiR: Thank you sincerely for your 
efforts to prevent tidelands oil passage. 
Such a bill would be most unfair to the 

Mayor Francis G. BRADLEY, American public. Although just an average 
SHERIDAN, OREG. citizen I want you to know that I and many 
like myself appreciate the battle you fight 
for us. 
Sincerely, 


SCRANTON, Pa., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. ui 
Dear SENATOR: In behalf of the children Jackson HEIGHTS, N, Y., April 26, 1953 
and teachers of Pennsylvania, we salute you Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
on your courageous stand on the tidelands Senate Office Building, 
bill, Washington, D. C.: 
You don’t stand alone, Our hope lies in 
you, Congratulations. 
Mr, and Mrs. ANTHONY IMMARCO, 


FLusHING, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, The Senate, Washington, D. ©.: 
Washington, D. C.: Thank you for your courageous efforts on 
We love you, respect, and admire you. behalf of the people of this country in your 
Pour it to ’em. recent 22-hour speech. 
Rosemary and Harry Kiemruss. 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
My thanks to you and to the people of 
Oregon who elected you. 


Mrs. L, W. O'BRIEN. 


Mary H. RUDDY, 
Secretary, 
Dunmore Federation of Teachers. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Tom and FANN HARVEY. 
Bos and MABLE SMITH, 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 26, 1953 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on speech. Wish I were 
Oregonian for 1956. 


PETER GOODE, 
LAWRENCE, KANs., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR SILVERSTEIN, 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Dear BROTHER Morse: Congratulations on 
Washington, D. C.: your record-shattering speech. We admire 
We thank you for really representing the your fortitude. 
people yesterday. Bera Gamma or Pr Kappa ALPHA, 
Dorotuy and Reva FINE, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
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LINCOLN, NEBR., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Senator Morse stay with it. Those tide- 
lands belong to our United States. A First 
World War veteran just telling you stay 
with it. 

W. R. RILEY. 


CamsBrince, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your opponents announce their assurance 
of victory next week. You must not let them 
steal the property of the whole people at 
least until you have forced the press to in- 
form the people of what is happening. We 
are grateful to you for giving us hope in 
these trying times. 

HAROLD S. TURKEL. 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES E. SULLIVAN, 
GEORGE KRONISH. 
Mr. and Mrs. JACK CHURCHILL. 


Derrort, Micu., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The attorneys of Michigan admire your 
stand, 
CoNLEY AND GALLGHER. 
PrrrssurcH Pa., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
This is the most important work you have 
done in the course of a great public career. 
Best wishes to you and all the Senators who 


are helping. 
Mrs. FREDERIC G. WEM. 


Orance, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on a wonderful job. If 
the Senate had more like you the country 
would be in better shape. 
J. L. ZAR, 
President, National Radiac, Inc. 


Derroit, Micu., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The schoolchildren of Michigan are with 
you. Keep it up. 
PATRICK, TIMOTHY, MICHAEL, AND DENNIS 
GALLAGHER. 


. FLUSHING, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
SENATOR MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on successful speech 
against oil bill. Respectfully suggest aid to 
education with oil revenue. God bless you. 
C. T. CAMILLI, Ph. D. 


New York, N. Y. April 26, 1953. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for your mancen effort. 
FERGUSON. 
Manison, Wis., April 25, 1953. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations to you and other Senators 
for your courageous fight against the big 
steal of tidelands oil. Your courage in the 
fight against greed will live long in history. 
ARTHUR H. GORDON. 


LITCHFIELD, CONN., April 26, 1953. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Agree with you. Offshore oil land should 
remain under the Federal Government. 
Amy R. THURSTON. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. April 26, 1953. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 


Bravo, 
courage an inspiration to all America. 
SELMA and IRVING ABRAMS. 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
For a great stateman’s courageous fight we 
thank you. 
CECELIA M. TURIN. 


— 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the fight against the steal of 
tideland oil, 
BERNARD ATKINS, 


ANN AREOR, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your brave fight from 
one of the many American citizens who are 
solidly behind you and deeply indebted to 
you. 
Nancy MORSE, 
(Not related to Senator MORSE.) 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The fight is not futile. Keep it up, and 
please pass this telegram to our Senator 
DOUGLAS. 

W. M. CRAMER and A. F. JACOBS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 26, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your fight against the 
scandalous tidelands steal. 
EMERSON B. MILLER, 
President, United Council of Mu- 
nicipal Employees of Springfield, 
Mass. 


— 


DETROIT, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My congratulations and thanks for your 
efforts to focus the attention of the Ameri- 
can people on the preservation for all of us 
of our offshore national resources. The De- 
troit papers have given good attention to 
your holding of the Senate floor. Continue 
to serve us. 

Rosert GREENE. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations to you and your colleagues 
for your excellent fight against the offshore 
oil grab. “i 
a FRED HOEHLER, Jr. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on stand in favor of oil 
for education and against relinquishing of 
national wealth; also congratulations on 
speech keeping the subject placing issue in 
public eye. We appreciate your effort to drive 
home the undemocratic nature of the filibus- 

ter. Keep it up. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, HARVARD LIBERAL 

UNION, 


(on behalf of its 250 members). 
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Dary Crry, Caurr., April 26, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Good luck on your fight to keep Federal 
control of our marginal oil land. 
MALCOLM G. MITCHELL. 


WaLTHaM, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
To the noble defender of the people's rights 
admiration and thanks. 
Oscar HOLGER. 
LANsDOwNE, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for your fight on behalf of all 
Americans. 
. GEORGE and EUNICE GRIER, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
My sincere appreciation for your out- 
standing defense of the public’s interest. 
J. C. PARDEE, 


Detroit, MICH., April 27, 1953, 


. The Honorable Senator Morse, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Terrific your stand tidelands. Convey 
congratulations to Senator ANDERSON of New 
Mexico on Meet the Press tonight. 
M. P. SCULLY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We stand 100 percent behind you in your 
courageous fight to retain ownership of 
tideland oil. Our thanks also to Senators 
Hitt and ANDERSON and the supporting Sen- 
ators. Your marathon speech was stupen- 
dous. You are indeed a great man, and our 
confidence in you will never be shaken, 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH HEIM. 


New Haven, CONN., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. 
RICHARÐ PORTER, JULIA ROGERS, 
JOHN WEGENER. 


— 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., April 27, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the officers and 1,400 members 
of Ford local union, No. 901, United Automo- 
bile Workers, I urge you and your colleagues 
to vote to defeat the Holland and Hunt 
bills in fairness to the just rights of all 
Americans in all States of the Union. 

ARTHUR DEPIETRO, 
President, Ford Local No. 901. 


Derrorr, Micu., April 27, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your speech against 
the tidelands oil bill. Would like to be send- 
ing similar congratulations to the Senators 
from my State. 
DororHy HAENER. 
New Boston, Micx. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thoroughly agree with your magnificent 
stand against tidelands oil steal. Believe 
people here are finally becoming aroused. 
Keep it up as the public is now learning the 
truth. Tidelands for schools, not million- 
aires. Best regards. 
James C. JOHNSON, 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Me and mine thank you and pray for you. 
Your valiant defense of the people's owner- 
ship of the offshore oil makes the voters of 
Oregon a first-line defense of the United 
States. You can lick ‘em. Good luck. 

Tom KIDDER. 


Borst, Ipano, April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you very much. Keep it up. 
WALLACE K, POND. 


Mount VERNON, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your speech. It may 
help bring this important issue to greater 
publie attention. Tidelands belong to na- 
tional, should remain under Federal, control, 
LAWRENCE AUERBACH. 


GLENSIDE, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We think you are doing a grand job to- 
gether with the other Senators. Have wired 
Senators Durr and MARTIN that we are in 
favor of the Anderson bill and Hill amend- 
ments. 

Good luck, 

PAUL SCHERR. 
Lors SCHERR. 


New Yorn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congress, Washington, D. ©.: 

Please accept my sincerest thanks for the 
effective manner in which you are upholding 
the rigħts of the majority of Americans. I 
admire particularly your recent herculean 


efforts, 
H. S. MacLean: 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
You have our support in your efforts to 
prevent the anny d of the tidelands. 
Mr. and Mrs. THomas C. COREY. 


— 


Levirrown, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of Levittown Demo- 
cratic Club extend to you most sincere con- 
gratulations on your memorable speech last 
Friday which focused nationwide attention 
to devoted efforts of you and other liberal 
Senate colleagues to prevent historic rights 
of Federal Government to offshore lands 
from being subverted by selfish pressure 
groups and self deluded States righters. As 
a dynamic liberal force in Levittown our 
Democratic Club is proud to applaud ef- 
forts of any public official regardless of 
political affiltation who places general wel- 
fare above narrow partisan or private in- 
terests. You have our gratitude and thanks 
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for talking sense to the Senate and to the 


WintiaM W. WEDIN, President, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©.: 
I applaud your stand. Am definitely be- 


hind you. 

Dan CLANCY. 
HAVERTOWN, Pa., April 26, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep it up; you're on the right side. 

CATHERINE KINNEY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on- courageous stand 
against oil lobby’s attempt to plunder pub- 
lic wealth. Wired Senator Corpon strongly 
urging him to stand up and be counted with 
you in this fight to preserve natural oil re- 
sources for all our citizens. 
MELVIN LONDON and ELLA LONDON. 


— 


LANSING, MIcH., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your excellent fight 
against giving away our tidelands. Hope you 
keep it up. Our natural resources belong to 
all American citizens. I am a builder and 
realtor member both national associations 
but do not always agree with our policy- 
makers. Keep fighting for the people. 
JAMES L. MITCHELL, 


— 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and thanks for your ef- 
forts against the willful and wasteful give- 
away of United States property in offshore 
oil. Good luck. 
BARBARA and DANIEL MCNAMEE, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE SR: We wish to commend you 
for your effort to save the ofl resources of 
the United States tidelands for all of the 
people of our country. We feel that this is 
only the beginning of the “big deal” grab of 
the national resources. We have too few 
representatives in Republican administra- 
tion to protect the interests of the Nation, 


VENICE, Carr., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We commend you upon your stand against 
the tidelands bill. If such a bill passes it 
would be in contradiction to the best inter- 
est of the majority of the people. As a Sen- 
ator, as a man, it is gratifying to know that 
you put democracy and justice above all 
else. 

PAUL and-DoroTuy MATTSON, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Care Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Re tidelands oil bill, that oil belongs to the 

American people, some of it belongs to the 
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fighting forces im Korea and some of the 
returned prisoners of war. 

Congress has been showing an intense pre- 
occupation with the purpose of giving away 
the Nation’s rights to offshore oil and in 
doing so is writing a questionable (or shall 
I say another questionable) chapter in po- 
litical history. Remember Teapot Dome. 
The good God knows, ask His help. 

Mrs. JAMES DOONER. 


NEwToN, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Morse, 

Í Washington, D. C.: 

Thank God for you; our prayers are with 
you. Please contact my Congressman and 
Senators, 

J. P. YOUNIE. 
FLusHING, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks to you, honesty and good govern- 
ment have a chance. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Branman, 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on the tidelands oil steal. 
ROBERT and LILLIAN POLATCHEK, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator: 
Still admiration. Tidelands oil speech 
correct. Stay with the people. 
W. F. HARRELL, 
OVERLAND, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep it up. I wish I could vote for you. 
FRANK J. GRIPP, 


—- 


New Haven, Conn., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Conratulations, Your great efforts win- 
ning new support from many people. 
Mr. and Mrs. PETER T, COLADARCI, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Thanks for protecting the rights of all 


people. 
R. Suc ARDA. 


"m 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United. States Senate: 
We are with you. 
Dr. and Mrs. JEROME A. KRONGOLD. 
New Yoru, N, Y., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 
Magnificent performance, 
Keep it up. 


Thank you, 
WALTER J. HANNIGAN. 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Accept my great admiration for your 
courageous stand. 
HAZEL BARNES. 


SCRANTON, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Hearty thanks your supreme effort against 
the giveaway. Bid your colleagues carry on. 
People not yet vocal but preponderantly 


-jgn JACOB ECKERSLEY. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

‘Thanks and congratulations on your cou- 
rageous stand on tideland oil. Keep up the 
good work. 

ALICE SHIELDS, 
BERKELEY, CALIF., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Congratulations. God speed your efforts. 
JOHN E. GERRITY. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building: 

Two more voices supporting your tidelands 
views and appreciating the splendid fight for 
the right. 

A. ISKIAN and J. JOHNSTON. 


BRrooKLYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations for magnificent fight for 
the people on offshore land and in opposition 
to pending offshore oil bill. 

Norma MESSING, 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your magnificent fight on the tidelands 
and other issues has won the admiration and 
applause of many of us. We are proud to 
look upon you as a great Senator, represent- 
ing all the United States. Keep up your 
efforts. We shall not forget you. 

BERNARD: E. KARLEN, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Congratulations on your record-breaking 
speech on the States’ grab of the Continental 
Shelf. First good cause for filibuster, 

BARBARA BUTLER. 


New Yoorg, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
Thank you for your courageous stand on 
the tidelands bill, 
B. G. STEGMAN., 
Forest HILLS, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on record-breaking speech, 
It should do much to educate public. 
JACQUELINE and Davin CASSEL, 


New Yorrg, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for fighting for the rights of 
the people of all the States. Keep fighting. 
JOSEPH ELIC, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations Senator for your achieve- 
ment. More power to you in your work. 
Sincerely, 
Harry J. PAULSON. 


NEw York, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on fine speech from two 
supporters of your courageous battle. Keep 
up the good work to save resources of our 
great country for all Americans, 
Lucy and GEORGE COOPER, 
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EDENTON, N. C., April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
May God grant you strength in fight for 
American people, Keep up your good work, 
ROBERT B. MARSH, 
Sactnaw, MICH., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your magnificent stand 
against the tidelands bill, We Michigan 
liberals love you and wish you well. 
ALICE W. WALLACE, 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I heartily support your campaign to save 
the tidelands, 
JACOB GOLDSTEIN. 
New York, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Bravo, Senator, and thank you. 
ALFRED STRAUSS, 
ROCHESTER, N Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The American people are with you. Keep 
up the good work. 
J. S. Morrarrry. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous speech 
and efforts to stop the tideland steal. Our 
solid vote of thanks. God bless you. 
Mr. and Mrs, I, SHORE, 


OsweEco, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great effort 
against the administration’s tidelands give- 
away plan. Time may help people to under- 
stand basic issues involved. You and the 
other liberals are helping to dispel the hero 
worship and to bring to the front common 
sense in the interests of all of us. 
R. LEE MARTIN, 


— 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Great fight you put up for all the people, 

Thank you. Keep it up. 
LAVERNE DONNAN, 
BROOKLINE, Mass, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The people of the United States will even- 
tually appreciate the efforts of you and the 
other honest men in the Senate. Offshore 
oil means more than $60 billion. It means 
that the big business raid on our resources 
has begun. Congratulations on your great 
speech, 

STANLEY M. BLOOM, 
MALCOLM L., DORES. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, y 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations; keep up the fight; don't 
give in, - 

ABRAHAM M. DUBNO, 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and thanks to you for 
your splendid defense of the people’s inter- 


CHARLOTTE and Davin LLOYD, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The magnificent fight you and the minor- 
ity group of the United States Senators have 
given to Senate Resolution 13 commands 
the respect and support of every right- 
thinking American. Ill advised political 
commitments may force upon the Senate 
passage of Resolution 13 but always remem- 
ber that the average American has a memory 
like, and of, an elephant. 

B. M. MORTON. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your magnificent per- 
formance against tidelands giveaway. If 
available, please forward us a copy of your 
prepared address. 
ARTHUR A. BROOKS, Jr., and CLARA B, BROOKS, 


Norwoon, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
` Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Heartfelt thanks for courageous stand 
against act to enrich stockholders at expense 
of taxpayers, would like more independence 
in Senate, with you all the way. 
Mr. and Mrs. GUNTHER MOHR, 


TACOMA, WaSH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Had our regular monthly meeting today. 
Our local union went on record to support 
you and the other Senators with you on the 
magnificent stand you have taken on the 
tidelands oil bill now before the United 
States Senate. We hope that this bill can 
be defeated and any others as the return of 
power plants and synthetic rubber plants 
that the new administration intends to turn 
over to private ownership. Organized labor 
is squarely behind you in these efforts. 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 

LocaL 23-9, CIO, 


LONGVIEW, WaSH., April 25, 1953. 
Oregon Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. Iam behind you 
as a voter. 
JOHN GLASCOCK, 
Bolse, IDAHO, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your valiant and high- 
ly admirable record-breaking effort to bring 
the tidelands oil issue before the people of 
America. We are behind you 100 percent. 
The greatness of your actions and words will 
be more fully appreciated by the public as 
time goes by and the light begins to dawn. 
We indeed feel fortunate to have learned of 
your perspicacity and courage as early as we 
did. Some people are too busy worrying 
about themselves to truly comprehend or 
realize the self-sacrifice and devotion of pub- 
lic servants such as you. 
Respectfully, 
Lt. and Mrs, WHITNEY I. Crum. 
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OVERLAND, Mo., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Wishing your best health and continued 
efforts tidelands oil. As individual, most ap- 
preciative your effort on behalf „of all citi- 
zens. 
Mrs. Wooprow J. Brown. 


DETROIT, Micu., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am with you. 
Tom GALLAGHER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR; Congratulations for cour- 
ageous fight for tidelands oil as decreed by 
Supreme Court. You Senators fighting for 
the oil for all the States are brave soldiers, 
too. We the people thank you all. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Forest W. Hitt FAMILY 
AND FRIENDS. 


Porest Hits, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 

. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Our congratulations on your wonderful 
job. We are behind you in your fight to 
defeat the tidelands oil bill. 

Mr. and Mrs. ELI FISHLEDER. 


Forest Hits, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand, 


Keep up the fight. 
A. DINNERSTEIN. 


New Yorn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations. God give you strength to 
keep fighting. 
Mr. and Mrs. LESTER HELLER. 
New Yors, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
God bless you and keep you a force for pub- 
lic welfare against oil predatory interests. 
STANLEY FEINGOLD, 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on speech. Keep up the 


good work. 
RAYMOND H. KAARET, 
JERRY BRIGGS, 


New YorrK, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You have my full support on offshore oil 
matter. Your magnificent demonstration 
has dramatized fact of opposition. News- 
papers, however, are treating it as sports- 
manship feat. Fact that this is $40 billion 
giveaway is still not widely known. Best 
wishes. 

BERNICE SOLOMON, 


Mr. ANGEL, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hurrah for you fighting Senators, Hope 
you can stop this political giveaway. 
M. Van BUSERMK, 
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, New Yorn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Deepest appreciation for valiant fight ta 
preserve for all the people natural resources 
belo to them. Adequate funds for 
education desperately needed for preserva- 
tion of our democracy. Oil for lamps of 
learning rationed too long. Keep fighting. 
Our children will live to bless you. 

JACQUELINE HaRTIGAN. 
Mary SEEPER. 


SHERIDAN, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our sincere thanks for your stand against 
tideland oil bill. 
A. J. PAULOVICH. 
Howard MULLER, 
PETE BELL. 


Lone BEACH, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whether Republican or Democrat, I do not 
know or care, but the fact that you are a 
great American does count. Your stand in 
the tideland oil issue has proven that. Hav- 
ing lived in Long Beach, Calif., for over 30 
years, the last 7 of which one dare not even 
think of ing: the tideland bill, yet I 
believe it is a bill that should be opposed. 
Senator Morse, I have always believed that 
we are Americans first, citizens of our States 
second, and citizens of our community last, 
but not least. I personally own several pieces 
of property in Long Beach, and am very, 
very proud of my community, and certainly 
would like lower taxes if the oil revenue 
would bring this, but not at the expense of 
our Nation’s welfare. Thanks a million for 
your stand in this issue, and hope that you 
will continue unceasingly in your efforts for 
the good of our country. 

PauL J, DESMOND. 


— 


SYRACUSE, N. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon: 
You are to be congratulated for your in- 
spiring tide oil stand. 
Harry LEVINE. 


Y., April 27, 1953. 


NUTLEY, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Nutley finally awakened. Have had 34 
people contact Smith and Henderson as fol- 
lowup on your speech. 

WALLACE, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vigorously protest transfer of submerged 
oil land to State. In my judgment, senti- 
ment is developing in Oregon like a tidal 
wave in opposition to such transfer. I think 
that history will record this as another Tea- 
pot Dome situation, 
B. A. GREEN. 


WELLESLEY, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
5020 Lowell Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on a wonderful speech and 
splendid personal achievement for a cause 
to which we adhere. 
JoHN M. RAE. 
BEATRICE M. RAE. 
Bruce A, RAE. 
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San Dreco, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Heartfelt thanks for your valiancy in the 
name of our unborn children. 
Mr. and Mrs. BLancxk. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building: 
For a magnificent inspirational stand, our 
heartfelt thanks and deep appreciation. 
Four MEN From New JERSEY. 


POTTSTOWN, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
from the Senate floor on tidelands oil. 
AL Kovat. 


Quincy, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Senator, thank you for your heroic efforts 
in defense of great principle, 
DANIEL J. LYNCH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
United States Capitol: 
Congratulations from a Texas Democrat, 
to you and colleagues who prefer being right 
to being popular with big business. 
HELEN WATSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
This is to thank you for your valiant fight 
in the tidelands oil question. 
` Sincerely, 
Loroa S. STEELE. 


Iowa crry, Iov Iowa, April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Congratulations on your stand against 
tidelands oil steal. This grab must be op- 
posed by conscientious citizens. 
Rev. — J. N. HENRIKSEN, 


New YORK, N. N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Many, many thanks from this deeply grate- 
ful citizen for your courageous crusade. 
RosLYN Mass. 


Sourn HADLEY, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Keep up the good fight on offshore oil. We 


are with you. 
MARGARET WILSON. 
ELIZABETH WYCKOFF. 
VIRGINIA GALBRAITH, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

What hath Morse wrought—a dramatic 
and effective statement of the colossal and 
tragic importance of the offshore oil and 
related giveaway programs, and, within and 
as part of that statement, a uniquely effec- 
tive renewal of your plea for an antifilibuster 
Tule that would establish majority rule in 
the United States Senate. Congratulations. 

PAUL SIFTON. 


a 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator Morse: 
God bless you for your effort on behalf of 
all the people. 
R. KAUFMAN, 
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New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 
Deepest and humblest thanks for your no- 
ble efort. 
EDITH HAYES, 
DETROIT, MICH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Good luck, keep fighting, keep the tide- 
land for the people. 
Dr. ARTHUR P. 


— 


WESTFIELD, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on magnificent fight for 
people of this country. 
IRWIN EKLINGSBERG, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Floor: 
Big truth will be on front pages today, 
congratulations on dramatizing fight against 
giveaway tidelands oil bill. 


CHERNEY, 


Don Myrus, 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Thanks for sacrificing for your countrymen, 
I am praying for your strength. 

LOUISE BRYE, 
DENVER, COLO., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Congratulations, only hope you succeed in 
your attempt to prevent another steal by 
the Republican Party. 

FLOYD MARKS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Congratulations on tidelands oil fight. 

Tennessee valley will be next. 
A. L. HESS, 
New Yorg, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Heartfelt thanks for fighting for the good 
and welfare of the people. The Bronx is 
with you, 

O'SHEA FAMILY. 


ARDMORE, OKLA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Keep up the good work, 
C. W. Van EATON, 


New Haven, CONN., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, Senate Office 
Building: 

Many of us who share your conviction 
and admire your courage, patriotism, and 
strength of purpose send you our thanks 
and our hopes for your success. 

CHRISTINE S. HUGERTH, 


LANSING, MIcH., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Congratulations on your valiant and 
courageous fight against the one campaign 
| rear that Mr. Eisenhower should not 

cep. 
Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY H, SHEAP, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Your outstanding fight for American peo- 
ple is an honor and tribute to yourself and 
your office, 


April 25, 1953. 


JOSEPH Blaz, Jr. 
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Newsuren, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
God give you strength, save the oil for the 
people, 
Mrs, MARION BEAVER. 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
God bless you in your noble fight for 
rights of all people. 
JULIA and BEN SHAINBLUM, 


New York. N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
My appreciation for your understanding of 
the role of a man in society. 
LEON DERKMAN, 
Baysme, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Congratulations on your heroic fight. We 
are with you. 
WALTER AND DOROTHY KUHN, 


— 


AusTIN, TEX., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Congratulations, excellent job. 
the tidelands for everyone. 
HERBERT V. HILLERY. 


DRUMRIGHT, OKLA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 
Appreciate efforts in behalf of the people. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. FINCHER. 


Lets keep 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

I glory in your spunk if we lose our form 
of Government. Will be from making laws 
for the selfish interest instead of the masses, 

W. D. DOBBINS, Sr. 
Hampton, Va., April 25, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations for your courageous fight 
in tidelands bill, 

W. F. JOHNSON. 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
We need great leaders who do not surrender 
to personal or party motives congratulations, 
DaviD WINDHEIM AND FAMILY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your heroic fight is more than just for the 
right cause; may God help you in this gal- 
lant stand and preserve your health. 

ALFRED LINHARD, 


Hotiywoop, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep fighting for America and our children, 
MARILYN and LEE STRANSKY. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
We applaud your stand on offshore oil. 
Mr. and Mrs. VAN KAUFMAN, 


New Yorks, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Appreciate your defense of the people’s re- 
sources; keep it up. 
Mr, and Mrs. WILLIAM T, GAYLE, 
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CINCINNATI, ONTO, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on tidelands oil fight. Ten- 
nessee Valley will be next, 


A. L. Hess, 
New Yor, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Concerning offshore oil bill call your at- 
tention to article by Bernard DeVoto in 
May issue Harper’s magazine just out, 
Should be read into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Keep up the good fight. 

J. H. MEYER. 
Borrato, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 

More power to you. The children of 
America are deserving of your strength and 
talent. 

LEON COOPER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

The American people will be eternally 
grateful for your heroic fight against those 
who seek to rob them of their heritage. 

N. W. STRIER. 
BAKER, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your fine American 
fight for the people against tidelands oil 
bill. Also for your stand for Hells Canyon, 
Keep up the fight, 

KECKRITZ DELVUCHS. 


— 


CoLUMBIA, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
We congratulate courageous effort of you 
and colleagues against tidelands bill. 
Jerome Landfield, Frances McCurdy, 
Webster Smalley, David Ralph, Ir- 
win Kuhr, Otha Linton, Robert 
Friedman, Jay Sanders, 


New Yor, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your fight to save the 
people's domain. Keep it up. 
GEORGE and MIRIAM Yaricr. 


— 


New Yorz, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear SenaToR Morse: We support your 
stand on submerged oil lands bill. The right- 
eousness of your course will eventually tri- 
umph. May God give you strength to carry 
on in all your good works. 

R. RorHwax. 
B. and M. GELLER. 
LYNDHURST, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the filibuster. 
Ints St, CLAIRE. 
New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
(Deliver on Floor of Senate) 
Keep at it. 
LAMAR MIDDLETON and WIFE, 
Des Mornes, Iowa, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good fight on the tidelands 


oil issue, 
HELMI MUSTONEN, 


1953 


GLENDALE, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up good work. People’s interest must 
be protected, 
PAULINE SCHILLING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Floor, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your fine work, we are 
for you in your effort to save the tidelands 
for all the States. 
EUGENE V. HENSCHEL, 


SEATTLE, Wash., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and hearty thanks for 
fighting giveaway of submerged oil. 
Lou STEWART, 


HELENS, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for the effort you are making 
that justice to the people of the United 
States concerning the oil land may be real- 
ized. As you know from my wire of last May 
I have kept in touch with the proceedings. 
Again I thank you. Iam a Democrat and for 
justice to all. Sincerely. 

Mrs. PEARL M., STAMMEN, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C.: 
You are making a great fight against the 
oil grab. Thanks. 
W. C, MEYER. 


Des Mores, Iowa, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Please continue your good work on tide- 
lands oil. The present administration's 
attitude is entirely wrong. 
Mary SCHACHTERLE. 


FALLS CHURCH, Va., April 24, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D: C.: 
Deeply grateful for your gallant states- 
manship and courage in fight retain offshore 
oil resources for all 48 States. 
Mr. and Mrs, OLAV F. ANDERSON. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regards to tidelands oil, stay in there 
and fight. A lot of my good Democratic and 
Republican friends are behind you. 

BILL Caskey. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wholeheartedly support your battle on 
the Hill amendment and hope the American 
Papa will þe heard from before it is too 
ate. 

JOHN L. EVERETT. 


ASTORIA, N. Y., April 24, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We the people thank you for your fight, 
Good luck, God bless you. 
CHARLOTTE GREENWALD. 


Great NECK, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations. Keep up the fight. 
LEO THALER. 
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LEONIA, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, A 
Senate Office Building: 
God give you success in your valiant fight 
to save tidelands resources for the Nation. 
MARTHA and SELMA WASSON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on maintaining public in- 
terest in offshore-oil debate. Convey my 
wishes to Senators DUFF and MARTIN. 

Mrs. RUTH M. GLICK. 
NATHAN MUELLER, 
Ray MUELLER. 
LILLIAN REIFER, 


— 


ANN ARBOR, MıcH,, April 25, 1953, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Since when are Republicans majorities in 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, California worth 
trillions in public property. Thank you. 
Thank you. 

ROBERT J. WOLFSON. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Congratulations in your fight against 
Eisenhower and the tideland-oil lobby. God 
bless you. 

Murray B. SHAPIRO. 


— 


STAMFORD, CONN., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office: 

I salute you for your courage and loyalty 
to the American, people, Keep up the good 
fight and the people may be aroused. God 
bless you. 

BEN ZIMMERMAN, 


Nagara FAtts, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Hill: 
Bravo, and thanks from grateful parent- 
teacher and taxpayer. 
Mrs. EUGENE BRUCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the good fight for all these people, 
Maurice B. CAUCHON, 


Darras, Tex, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Thanks. Wish we could loan you our voice, 
Byron and DOROTHY BUCKERIDGE, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE: 
Thanks for being a good public servant, 
We have so few these days. 
GEORGE WESLEY. 
HOLtanD, Mic, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
All fair-minded, intelligent people are 
with you. Don’t relax the fight. 
ALICE POWELL, 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Our warm thanks and deep appreciation 
to you and your colleagues in the tidelands 
battle, 

DOROTHY SCULLY and FLORENCE CAMERON, 
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New Yors, N. Y., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You have alerted America to wholesale 
theft of your national resources. Thank you 
for your integrity and courage in the tide- 
lands fight. 

ROBERT FRANCIS STUBENRAUCH. 


— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations, keep on talking. We are 
with you. 
Dr. SEYMOUR LEVIN. 


— 


EUGENE, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for your efforts regarding tide- 
lands oil. The welfare of the Nation as 
whole should be the first concern of all. 

RUTH D. MARSH, 


EUGENE, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Want to encourage you in your stand on 
tidelands oil. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. PRESCOTT. 


EUGENE, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 
Appreciate your gallant efforts to inform 
public on tidelands. More power to you, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Mappron. 


SALEM, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your great effort to 
forestall the tidelands oil grab. May God 
give you strength to continue the fight. 
Jason and DOROTHY. 


FRESNO, CALIF., April 25, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

May some big D Democrat stand on their 
platform and help you “educate the people,” 
Our thanks and congratulations. 

FRESNO COUNTY YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 


Newark, N. J., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Ofice Building: 
We admire your stand on the tidelands bill 
and agree with you wholeheartedly. 
PauL B, WILLIAMS, 


SCRANTON, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate ofice Building: 
Sincerest congratulations for your stand 
on submerged oil-bearing lands. Scranton, 
Pa., school board members support your 
stand 100 percent. 
SCHOOL Director DOUGLAS JENKINS. 


LAJoLLA, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

We fervently admire your heroic efforts to 
save public domain and thankful your your 
vigilance. 

ARTHUR and ELIZABETH STEAKE, 


EUGENE, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We applaud your courageous fight on the 
tidelands oil. Assure you there are many 
others like us. 

KEITH and ELLEN SKELTON. 
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CORVALLIS, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your stand on tide- 
Tands oil bill. May you win. 
Ina CHRISTY. 
MEDFORD, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Approve and appreciate your stand on of- 
shore oil. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT B. DUNCAN. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

Congratulations. Thanks and best wishes, 

Letter follows. 
Max FROEHLICH. 
Brooxtrn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

Thank God that we've got man of your 
type. May God give you strength to keep up 
fighting for all the people's rights. Continue 
your wonderful work. May God bless you. 

SAMUEL SPIEGEL, 
West HAMPTON BEACH, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your. great. effort, hope 
you and your colleagues will continue and 
defeat tidelands bill. 

HERMON L. BISHOP, 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
May you continue to have the strength for 
many years to speak against what is wrong. 
FANNE E. and EVGENE BLANK, 


RYE, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for over 22 hours on two feet 
for a great cause, 
WOLFGANG MEGNUS, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Independent Senator United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your magnificent bat- 
tle to stop the tidelands oil grab. I admire 
a man who has enough backbone to stand 
up and be counted. If we can’t afford to 
cut taxes, how can we afford to give away 
$40 billion worth of oil? 
Rop PEARSON. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for your magnificent effort to 
stop the ugliest steal in the Nation’s history. 
How can lawmakers justify subverting the 
Constitution. and Supreme Court. Thus, 
what an example to set. It is unthinkable 
that so shameful an action should dishonor 
the Congress, 
RUTH ADAMS. 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and heartfelt thanks for 
your magnificent dramatic speech opposing 
the administration’s oil grab. ‘Your liberal 
thoughtful approach inspires all interested 
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in the welfare of all the people rather than 
a powerful few. Our best wishes for your 
continuing attempts to sponsor and support 
liberal legislation. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN M. GILL. 


New Yor«, N. Y., April 27, 1953, 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 
Honorable sir, in the name of our local 
union representing 1,200 members, we wish 
to express our sincere thanks for the cou- 
rageous fight you have put up against the 
tidelands oil bill. Our members are looking 
forward to your leadership. 
GEORGE PELLETIERE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Barbers and 
Beauty Cultures Union, Local 3. 


PENDLETON, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Approve your fight on oil Iands issue. 
Congratulations to you and colleagues in 
your efforts. 

Jack W. WHITEMAN. 


HUNTINGTON, IND., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Thank you for your valiant stand against 
tidelands oil, Have also telegraphed our 
Senators. 


Lone Isand Crry, N. Y., 
April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

In the name of Local 425, IUE-CIO, I wish 
to extend my congratulations for the splen- 
did fight you have made toward the oil 
interest. 

WILLIAM By WATER, 
President, Local 425, IUE-CIO. 


— 


New Yorg, N. Y. 
April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your gallant fight to 
expose the tidelands oil deal. This makes 
Teapot Dome seem petty. Keep up the good 
fight. We pledge full support. 

RETAIL, WHOLESALE, AND DEPARTMENT 
STORE Union, Loca 260, CIO, 
` Jonw J. Horan, Manager. 


Lone IsLanp Crry, N. Y., 


April 27, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Buitiding: 

Congratulations on your mighty effort in 

your exposure of the tidelands oil grab. 

UNITED OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORKERS, 

LOCAL UNION 1772, CIO, 
JOHN ROSENKRANTZ, President, 
Jack Izzo, Secretary-Treasurer. 


— 


New Yor, N. Y., 


April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
tulations on a wonderful job in ex- 
posing the tidelands oil grab. You have 
earned the respect of those in our commu- 
nity that have the interest of all our people 
at heart, 
Locat 721, RWDSU, 
MARTIN KOPPEL, 


KENT, OHIO, 
April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on tidelands bill. Sorry 
Ohio Senators not with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. C. McGuican, 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 

In the name of our local union represent- 
ing 1,100 members we are proud of the 
courageous fight you are putting up against 
the tidelands bill. Our membership is look- 
ing forward to your leadership. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH TRIFILETTI, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Barbers and 
Beauty Culturists Union of Amer- 
ica, Local No. 2. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Thanks and appreciation for the splendid 
work you are doing, 
MARGARET L. TAYLOR, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our heartiest congratulations upon your 
wonderful speech and our prayers for con- 
tined health. 

Jor and ESTELLE STONE. 


BROOKEYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our sincere congratulations on your splen- 
did sight to prevent the old grab. You de- 
serve high praise from the American people. 
Keep up the good work. 

Brewery WORKERS JOINT BOARD 
or GREATER New Yor CIO. 


BAYONNE, N. J., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Bulding: 

When God made you he made a man sin- 
cere. Congratulations to you for your cou- 
rageous effort to stop that national scandal, 

Henry A, BENDER, Jr. 


New Yorx«, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 

Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
National Maritime Union in the Port of 
New York congratulates you wholeheartedly 
on your gallant fight in exposing tideland 
oil deal. We realize that this gigantic steal 
makes Teapot Dome affair look small. We 
pledge you our full support in yout fight for 
best interests of American 
Joun T. HONT, 
Port Agent, Port of New York. 


Campen, N. J., April 27, 1953. 
Senator Warne Moksz, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our sincerest congratulations and support 
for the position taken by you in the tideland 
oil legislation, It’s your type of statesman- 
ship and willingness to represent all of the 
people that will long be remembered. Con- 
gratulations on behalf of our entire mem- 
bership. 

FRANK ANNIBALE, 
Chairman Legislative Committee In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local 1, A. F. of L. 


New Yoru, N. Y. April 27, 1953. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

New York City CO Council, with 500,000 
members in New York City area, hails you 
on your great and magnificent speech on the 
off-shore oil steal and congratulates you for 
exposing this on behalf of all the people of 
the United States. We pledge you our full 
support. Our continued good wishes to you. 

MICHAEL J. QUILL, 


MORRIS -TusHewrrz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


t. 
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Acawam, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Hats off to your determined stand against 
the shameful Holland bill. Applause also 
for 23 Senators. May your ranks be speedily 
increased. Your critics don’t realize passage 
of Senator HILL’s bill will be a blood trans- 
fusion to our nearly dead school system and 
a thorough treatment of DuPont ammate 
against the poison ivy of juvenile delin- 
quency. Whole future of education is at 
stake. Down with Holland bill—long live 
Hill bill. 

Mary A. BALL. 
NORFOLK, VA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United -States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations. Your gallant stand on 
the tidelands bill will save the Nation from 
folly, Please fight on. 

ADAM ZABINSKY. 


Deor, Micu., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on tideland oil. Keep up the good fight. 
ANNIE W. MCCORMICK. 


PrrrsFIeLD, Mass., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
IUE, CIO, Local 254, is behind you in your 

fight against the tidelands oil grab. 
EUGENE O, SULLIVAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


BAKER, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your tidelands oil and 
Hells Canyon fight. Keep it up. Real 
statesmanship. 
E. R. CurRFMAN, 
ALBERT C. ULLMAN. 
THOMAS RITCH. 
GRACE CURFMAN, 
LYNEA ERVING. 


AUSTIN, TEX., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is gratifying to have you, Senators AN- 
DERSON, HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, and others ex- 
pressing the views of some of us regarding 
offshore oil lands. Among those who agree 
with you are many Texans like ourselves. It 
is truly a time for the greatness and courage 
you are showing. 

Sincerely, 
DororHy C. WILSON. 
SELBY FLY. 


— 


BREMERTON, WASH., April 27, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 
Appreciate your effort in valiant fight to 

retain control of offshore oil for benefit of 
all the people. 

Four WASHINGTON STATE VOTERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We congratulate you on your courage and 
endurance and wish you all possible success 
in blocking the oil giveaway. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. A. SOLMSSEN. 
Mr, and. Mrs, A. R. G. SOLMSSEN. 
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Everett, WasH., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Everett Federation of Teachers, Local 772, 
unanimously congratulate you for coura- 
geous fight against tidelands bill. 
DENZIL WALTERS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your tidelands speech, 
Best wishes for eventual success. 
CHas. BUSHONG, 


Denver, CoLO., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your heroic effort 
against tidelands bill. There are many peo- 
ple like us who feel as you do, and whose 
sentiment should mobilize. 
Berr and Berry NASTER. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
We commend you on your stand re tide- 
lands oil. 
PETER KLOPFER. 
Tap GESEK. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations and continue the great 
fight against the ofl grab. 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING CLERKS UNION. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Appreciate extraordinary tidelands fight, 
Success in your independent efforts. 
JERRY RAZNICK. 
SANFORD ROSENZWEIG., 
CHESTER BEEMAN. 


— 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on the remarkable educa- 
tional job on tidelands oil. We hope you 
and your colleagues will continue to carry 
on the effort to educate the people on this 
important issue and enable us to retain these 
natural resources for all. 
LESTER WASHBURN, 
International President, United Au- 
tomobile Workers, AFL, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous uphill 
fight to defeat the gross injustice of the tide- 
lands oil legislation, The campaign you are 
conducting will arouse the American people 
against this great give-away and even compel 
the press to give this importánt problem the 
attention it deserves. On behalf of the 
26,000 dressmakers of Local 22, ILGWU, I wish 
you strength and good health to continue the 
concerted effort to preclude the dissipation 
of our Nation's resources. 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary-Manager, Local 22, ILGWU, 
AFL. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your speech before the 
Senate against tidelands oil bill. You have 
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shown forthright courage in denouncing the 
offshore oil grab. May God give you 
strength in all your future undertakings. 
FRANK FINK, 
President, 
Bottlers and Drivers’ Union, Local 345. 


BrooxLYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNÈ MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sincere congratulations for your splendid 
speech in the Senate last Friday. We should 
like to have a copy of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record in*which the same is printed. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM GIERSBACH, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Local 116, UAW-CIO, 


FLusHine, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE C. Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Unqualifiedly behind your brilliant fight to 
stop discredited oil grab, Right to prolonged 
discussion. Long approved by members of 

opposition, Your integrity an inspiration. 

Mr. and Mrs, M. POSIN, 


Forest Hits, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We heartily support your strenuous efforts 
to prevent the Federal Government from giv- 
ing away the tidelands oil, Please continue 
to do your best, 

JOSEPH Kruskal, Jr., 
Morris, BETTY, RACHEL, and 
ADELE SOLOMON. 


New Yor, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great speech ex- 
posing attempted tidelands-oil grab. Ameri- 
can public looks to you for protection. 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL 324, 
VINCENT MESSINA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your 22-hour stand in an inspiration. 
You stood for everything decent. 
he stood for the people for whom Lincoln 

died. 

Your stand was for valor, honor, and 
brotherhood. With your permission we 
should like to memorialize your stand by the 
allocation of a stand of 22 trees. 

BENJAMIN H. DYSHEL, 
Dyshel Foundation, Feasterville, Pa. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, . 
Senate Office Building: 

School Lunch Employees, Local 372, 
GCEOC-CIO, applauds your magnificent 
fight against tidelands-oil grab. You have 
our full support in fighting for the best in- 
terests of our country. 

Harry Gray, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

The Nation is proud of one of the most 
independent Senators we have. Congratula- 
tions, 

HucH O'DONNELL, 
Vice President, TWU-CIO. 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on great. fight against 

tideland-oil grab led by you. Your fight is 
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people’s fight. I am sure people will not 
forget. Behind you 100 percent. 
ELLIS F. VANRIPER, 
Transport Workers Union, Local 100. 


DOYLESTOWN; PA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Buidling: 
Congratulations to you in protecting the 
tidelands-oil bill. Keep it up. 
PETER W. ELKINGTON. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: ° 

Congratulations on the splendid job done 

concerning tidelands oil. 
Loca 977, UNITED AuTo WORKERS, CIO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

As an Officer of the Transport Workers 
Union, Local 234, a hearty “thanks” for your 
magnificent stand on the rights of the peo- 
ple against property rights, the issue of tide- 
lands oil, 

JoHN DONNELLY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of Brewers Union, Local No. 1, 
please accept heartiest congratulations for 
your magnificent speech exposing attempts 
to steal tidelands oil from the American 
people, 

Emi T. WEICHAND, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Henry BARTELS, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of the Transport Workers Union, 
CIO, I say “Thanks” for a job well done on 
the tidelands-oil issue. The so-called little 
man is behind you 100 percent. 

Lov DWYER, 
International Vice President. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

The people of the United States will long 
remember you for your stand in tidelands 
oll. Millions of young Americans, if this is 
won, will be eternally grateful. 

Witt1mM Howr, 
Vice President, Transport Workers 
Union. 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your great exposé of 
the tidelands-oil steal. Urge you to keep up 
the great fight for the people. 

MORTIMER GELLIS, 
President, Local 1706, IAWOC-CIO, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your magnificent fight 
in exposing tidelands oil steal. We pledge 
you our full support in your fight for the best 
interests of the American people. 

RAYMOND DIANA, 
Executive Secretary, New York Joint 
Board, Government and Civic Em- 
ployees, CIO. 


PHILADLEPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want to 
take this opportunity to say thanks for your 
stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

JEAN REILLY. 
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PHILADLEPHIA, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Iam sure that I do not speak for the Trans- 
port workers of Philadelphia only when I tell 
you that we are behind you in your stand on 
the tidelands oil issue 100 percent. 

FRANK FINN, 
Staff Officer, Local 234, TWU-CIO. 


PHILADLEPHIA, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

I am sure that the 22 hours will seem a 
fleeting moment when the issue of the tide- 
lands oil is resolved. I have no doubt that 
the question will be resolved in favor of Fed- 
eral ownership. Congratulations. 

TED JOHNSON, 
Staf Oficer, TWU-CIO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want 
to take this opportunity to say thanks for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want 
to take this opportunity to say thanks for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

BARBARA LICHTMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want 
to take this opportunity to say thanks for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

BETTY Brosxo. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want 
to take this opportunity to say thanks for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

MARGARET BARNES. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor, I want to 
take this opportunity to say “thanks” for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue, 

Fay Loverre. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want to 
take this opportunity to say “thanks” for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

Apa Karz. 
New Yor, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 

On behalf of our 3,000 members we con- 
gratulate you on your great feat of exposing 
in your marathon speech the offshore oil 
steal. This fraud upon the American people 
makes the Teapot Dome swindle look like 
petty larceny. Please keep up the good fight. 

N. JEROME KAPLAN, 
President, Retail Drygoods and 
Chain Store Employees Union, 
Local 1102, CIO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As a member of organized labor I want 
to take this opportunity to say “thanks” for 
your stand on the tidelands oil issue. 

EVELYN FABRICCL 
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New Yoru, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulate you wholeheartedly on your 
gallant figħt and exposure of the tidelands 
oil steal. We realize now that this gigantic 
steal makes the Teapot Dome affair petty. 
We pledge you our full support in your fight 
for the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. 

Irvine M. SIMON, 
President, Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Union, CIO. 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The New York joint board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America con- 
gratulates you wholeheartedly on your gal- 
lant fight and exposure of the tidelands ofl 
giveaway. This attempt to rob the Amer- 
ican people of its natural resources deserves 
the condemnation of all patriotic citizens. 
We are all with you in this fight. 

LoviIs HOLLANDER, 
VINCENT LACAPRIA, Comanagers, 
ABRAHAM MILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
New York Joint Board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As president of local 234, Transport Work- 
ers Union, CIO, representing 10,000 members 
in the Philadelphia area, I wish to congratu- 
late you on a magnificient job done on be- 
half of the people of the United States. 
Your stand on the tideland oil issue is con- 
sistent with the principles on which this 
country was built and on which it has at- 
tained the high measures of achievement 
that it has both in the economic and social 
field. 

PAUL O'ROURKE, President. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of over 3,500 members of our 
union and their families, congratulations 
for your courageous fight for us and all 
Americans against the tidelands oil steal. 
Citizens and children of our State too will 
be deprived immeasurably of much needed 
aid in education and other benefits. The 
expose of the big oil stake by special interests 
must be on the record for all Americans to 
take note. Congratulations. 

Frank Fort, 
President, Watch and Jewelry Work- 
ers Union, Local 147, CIO, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 

We are applauding your marathon speech 
of the tideland oil steal which rich resource 
your aim is to keep for the benefit of all 
American people instead of a few oil barons. 
We are gratified to you Senator for such 
stand of bravery of civic service to the coun- 
try in the name of 15,000 shoe workers of 
Greater New York and of our joint council 
Number 13. Please accept our expression of 
deep admiration, 

FIL DENOVELLIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator MoRsE, 
Senate Chamber: 

Congratulations. Talk to kill that bill. 
Don’t let them steal public property for pri- 
vate gain. 

Mrs. G. KROTINGER. 
Jox KROTINGER, 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 

Please support the Senator Hm. amend- 
ment to the oil bill now under debate in the 
United States Senate. The President seems 
to ignore the three favorable decisions of 
the Supreme Court on this matter. 

JAMES P, WARREN, 


— 


WapnrnG River, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 

Delighted to hear of your perseverance in 
opposing shortsighted sell-out to local in- 
terests by Republicans on tidelands oil. 

ELEANOR DELAGUNAIN, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber: 

Sm: Thank God there are still a few men 
willing to stand up against this oil robbery. 
How many mink coats will tidelands buy? 

HERBERT BARNETT. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Don’t let those thieves steal our oil. 
HARRY MARSHAK, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 25, -1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Our prayers are with you to fight those 
ghouls and moral IV-F's. Keep tidelands 
for America, oe 

po KARL CERNY, 
New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations. Superb sacrificial per- 
formance on public behalf, Keep slugging 
against base stealers, 

ROSE TERLIN. 
ST. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

‘Thanks for your tireless effort to throw the 
spotlight on the iniquitous offshore oil grab. 
Those greedy despoilers of America’s natural 
resources deserve your continued and un- 
stinting opposition. 

WARREN BECKMAN, 
RICHARD KEARNS. 


BROCKTON, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am prouder than ever to have had the 
opportunity to shake your hand prior to 
the election In Boston. If southern Demo- 
crats can stop civil-rights legislation cer- 
tainly we can stop what is an attempt to 
legalize an oil scandal. 

GEORGE M. RomM, 


GREELEY, Colo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your wonderful all- 
night speech. The misnamed tidelands oil 
bill is the biggest financial grab of the 20th 
century, Its passage can and must be pre- 
vented, Talk until the citizenry of the 
United States becomes aware of the impli- 
cations of the attempted robbery of wealth 


belonging to all, 
H. P. CHRISTENSEN., 


ERr, PA., April 25; 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 
Dear SENATOR: Accept our many heartfelt 
congratulations on your tremendous feat on 
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holding the Senate floor for all-time record 
of over 22 hours against the scandalous and 
disgraceful plunder of the Nation’s oil re- 
serves. We all pray for additional strength 
and encouragement for yourself and your 
colleagues to hold out for many days against 
this brazen looting of the national domain. 
RALPH W. TILLOTSON, 
CIO Director. 
New Yorxg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hearty congratulations on your wonder- 
ful fight to prevent the plunder of our coun- 
try’s natural resources by private interest. 
It’s about time we gave the southern reac- 
tionaries a dose of their own medicine. Keep 
up the good fight. 

HERBERT HLL, 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your forthright and 
dramatic stand against the tidelands oil 
grab. Your leadership in this debate has 
given new hope to many people. 

MICHAEL J, QUILL, 
International President, Transport 
Workers Union of America, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building: 

Our sincerest congratulations on your 
marathon speech exposing the tidelands oil 
steal. You are doing yeoman service for all 
of us. 

SEBASTIAN J. REBALDO, 
Business Manager, United Optical 
Workers Union, Local 208, CIO. 


New Yorxg, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

The New York Newspaper Guild, repre- 
senting 8,000 working newspapermen and 
women, salute you for your most courageous 
fight against the tidelands-oil steal. We 
stand ready to lend you any assistance to 
prevent another Teapot Dome. 

OFFICERS OF THE New YORK 
NEWSPAPER GUILD, 
: M. MICHAEL POTOKER, 
=. Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Six thousand furniture workers, members 
of Local 76-B, CIO, wholeheartedly congrat- 
ulate you on your gallant fight exposing 
tidelands-oil steal. Fully realize this gigan- 
tic steal makes Teapot Dome affair insignifi- 
cant. We pledge you our full support in your 
fight for best interests of American people. 

MICHAEL DECICCO, 
Manager. 

JOSEPH GARRAFFA, 
Financial Secretary. 


Lone IsLAND Crry, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulate you wholeheartedly on your 
gallant fight and exposure of the tidelands- 
oil steal, We realize now that this gigantic 
steal makes the Teapot Dome affair petty. 
We pledge you our full support on behalf of 
3,000 of IUE-CIO in your fight for the best 
interests of the American people. 

HUGH AMMEO, 
President, Local 463, IUE-CIO. 


& 
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New Yoru, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Pull support of. our membership is behind 
your splendid efforts to prevent tidelands 
FEDERATION OF SHORTHAND REPORT- 
ERS, LIU, LOCAL 1813, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

In behalf of the membership of our union 
wish to congratulate you on your heroic ef- 
fort to stop the tidelands oil steal. The 
American people will remember and honor 
those who fight in their cause. 

Daviy KRUMHOLZ, 
Business Manager, Retail Furniture 
and Floor Covering Employees 
Union, Local 853, CIO. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of the 40,000 members of local 
100, trangport workers union, may I extend 
our congratulations on your outstanding feat 
in exposing in your marathon speech the 
tidelands oil steal. Your daring and coura- 
geous stand on behalf of all the people is 
deeply appreciated by our organization and 
its members. 

MATHEW GUINAN, 
President, Local 100, Transport Work- 
ers Union. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate: 
Your fight on tidelands commendable. 
Keep up the good work. 
(Unsigned.) 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Congratulate you wholeheartedly on your 
gallant fight and exposure of the tideland 
oil steal. We pledge you our full support in 
your continued fight for the best interest of 
the American people, 

G. D. PrOCOPIO, 


President, Shoe Service Union, Retail 
Wholesale, and Department Store 
Union, CIO. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the name of the Journeymen Tailors 
Union, local No. 1, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, we congratulate you on 
your great feat in exposing the tidelands oil 
steal, 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1, 
Viro Gros, 


ONTARIO, CALIF., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your logical debate 
and effort to save tideland minerals and oil. 
These belong to all the States by divine gift. 
States right is a misnomer and indirect road 
to giving to international cartel. Continue 
your fight. Use every parliamentary means 
to delay and defeat opposition, 
M. A. TRIPP. 
E. E. JOHNSTON. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great feat of ex- 


posing the oil steal. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND 


SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, LOCAL 22, 
Lovis J. BRAVERMAN, President. 
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LESTER, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

(1) To Senator Warne Morse my most 
heartfelt congratulations to you for your 
strong stand on the offshore oil bill. Each 
and every schoolroom in America should give 
your portrait its place of highest honor. 
Every liberal of this Nation is coming to look 
to you as his champion and the champion of 
his children, God willing, I could think of 
no greater honor than to introduce you as 
our next President at the 1956 national con- 
vention of any party whose banner you 
choose to carry. (2) To you, President Eisen- 
hower, and do not make the mistake of 
thinking that I do not know my literary 
ethics. You were addressed in second place 
with calm deliberation. My views on this 
bill are the views of my party. It is very 
apparent that you are more concerned with 
the setting back of the clock than you are 
in the education of American children. (3) 
A Philadelphia bulletin, dateline April 21, 
states that Automobile Charlie Wilson wants 
to concentrate all production of war goods 
in a few big factories “to save expense.” Oh, 
to be sure, but it does not take a crystal ball 
to tell that that is putting all your eggs in 
one basket and I'm not fool enough to think 
that Russian espionage will not know the 
location of that basket. Pearl Harbor is 
only 12 years history. You may rest assured, 
Mr. President, that by means of newspaper 
clippings and magazine reports a careful file 
is being kept of your record.and come 1956, 
with your present force, that record will be 
fit only for crowbait. (4) To you, Senator 
Durr, I think that in the above portion of 
this message addressed to Senator Morse 
and the President, respectively, I have stated 
my views with sufficient clarity that you must 
realize that your voting record will be care- 
fully checked and my action at the polls con- 
trolled thereby. A vote against America’s 
children is a vote to upset our political apple- 
cart. 

GARFIELD C. BURKE. 


New Yor«, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of the members and officers of 
Local No. 1, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, I wish to congratulate you for your 
valiant effort on your great feat of speech- 
making to stop the tidelands oil steal, 

FRANK GILLIGAN, 
Recording Secretary-Treasurer. 


New YorK, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Congratulations on your stand on behalf 
of all the people against the tidelands oil 
steal. Our sincere thanks for your out- 
standing efforts. 

DANIEL GILMARTIN, 
JOHN HAMILTON, 
FRANK O'CONNOR, 
PATRICK MAHEDY, 
Vice Presidents of Transport Workers 
Union, Local 100. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your wonderful battle 
to save tidelands oil for all American peo- 
ple. Your efforts deserve the undying ad- 
miration and appreciation of every Ameri- 
can, 


AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION, CIO, 
W. R. STEINBERG, President. 
PHILIP O'ROURKE, Vice President, 
BERNARD L. SMITH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
FARMINGDALE, N. J., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: I heartily support your 
stand on the offshore oil bill. 
Yours truly, 
Davip Boravin, 
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GaARRETTSVILLE, OHIO. 
Good work on the tidelands oil bill, Con- 
gratulations on getting it set aside. Hope 
you can kill it permanently. 
Yours, 
Homer D, TITTLE, 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 
Senator MORSE, 

Dear Sir: Keep the good of the United 
States in mind not three States. I am sure 
you will defeat the tidelands bill. 

Wm. H. HILLHvRT. 
BROOKFIELD, ILL. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
stand on the tidelands oil question. 

You are to be commended on your inde- 
pendent stand on all questions. 

Keep up the good fight on the sellout to 
the special privileged. 

Marvin W. TOEPPER, 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 

Congratulations on resisting the grab of 
Tidelands Oil for a few States. “The earth 
is the Lords and the fulness thereof,” should 
certainly be quoted to support the general 
welfare. 

HERMAN GECKLER. 
BRrooKLYN, N. Y. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: More power to you! 
Congratulations on the fine stand (!) against 
the Tidelands Oil grab. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. J. Kane, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa, 
Sır: Please, please keep fighting for the 
Nation against special groups. Have heard 
many favorable comments on your Tidelands 
fight. I'm sure the bulk of the Nation is 
with your group. More power to you. 
Respectfully, 


James HILL, 
Brooxktyn, N. Y. 
Dear SENATOR: Good luck to you and keep 
up the good fight! 
Harry Brown. 


CEDAR Grove, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I’m with you. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPH SIEGER, 


Meane, Kans., April 25, 1953. 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
against this tidelands oil giveaway. I very 

much approve of your position, 
Best wishes, 

LEONARD M. WOLFE. 

WORTHINGTON, Onto. 
Please continue fight against (1) tide- 
lands oil grab; (2) gift of synthetic fuel 
plants to industry; (3) ditto for synthetic 
rubber; (4) selling out TVA to public util- 


ities lobby. 
C. M. ALLEN. 


AURORA, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SR: Keep up the good fight. Amer- 
ica belongs to all Americans, not just a se- 
lect few. 
KENNETH J. DIXON. 
LAWRENCE, KANS., April 26, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your effort to prevent 
the tidelands giveaway. 
W. H. Buck. 


Lona Istanp, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: My thanks and con- 
gratulations on your gallant effort to drama- 


. 
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tize the offshore oil issue. I know that de- 
feat on this issue will not diminish your 
zeal on behalf of the people’s welfare. 

Most sincerely, 

IRVING AMDUR. 
Mount VERNON, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on a won- 
derful fight. Don’t give up that tidelands 
battle now. I feel that we’ve got ’em on the 
run. 

Again, good luck. 

JOSEPH A. Lovis. 
. New York, N, Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Bravo for the splendid bat- 
tle you have been waging to defeat the un- 
derwater oil grab. 

Sincerely, 
G. R. GARRETT. 


TEANECK, N. J., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 
Thank you for doing what you did to drama- 
tize the tidelands issue now being debated 
in the Senate. Keep up the wonderful work, 
Don't let them steal the tidelands. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin D. EINHORN, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your at- 
tempts to educate the people about the 
issues of tideland oll. More power to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MYRON EISENSTEIN. 


MELROSE Park, Pa., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We appreciate very 
much your stand on the so-called tidelands 
oil bill, and feel that the fight you are 
making is in the public interest. 

ARTHUR FLORY. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORK- 
ERS oF AMERICA (UAW-CIO), 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your wonderful 2214-hour effort to bring to 
the attention of the American public the 
vital Anderson-Hill bill. 

I think you were very successful in bring- 
ing the attention of more and more people 
to this subject, as your speech brought forth 
the most publicity yet on this terrible give- 
away of offshore oil. Keep fighting, keep 
talking, more and more of us hear your voice, 

Very truly yours, 
Brit Dopps, 
Director, Education and Political 
Action, Region 10, UAW-CIO. 

P. S—I would appreciate it very much if 
you would send me a copy of your extended 
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PrrrssurcH, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SR: I am for Federal control on tide- 
land oil, 
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I also want to thank you for your effort 
you put forward in order to arouse the pub- 
lic. I hope your work was not in vain. 
Keep up the good job you are doing. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ANNA EILERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to 
commend you for the valiant fight you have 
been making against the so-called tidelands- 
oil bill, This bill is an outright steal on the 
American people, and it should be fought 
to the last ditch. I hope you will continue 
your opposition to it. 

Ordinarily I do not approve of the use of 
the filibuster. But in this case it is plain 
that certain selfish interests have tried to 
blitz the American people with their propa- 
ganda, and they have succeded only too well. 
Something dramatic, such as your record 
speech on Friday, may catch attention and 
draw interest to your side of the case. In 
any case, if the proponents of this bill bring 
out their heavy guns to break this filibuster 
they will probably be forced later to use 
the same weapons to put over civil-rights 
legislation. The reactionaries can’t win both 
ways. Orcan they? Let’s hope not. Again 
I want to commend you for your great stand 
for the public welfare. 

Sincerely, 
FLOYD MULKEY,. 


Mapison, Wis., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My wife and I have 
been meaning to write you for some time in 
order to thank you for taking stands that 
truly represent our beliefs and interests to a 
greater degree than any other Member of 
the Senate. Your latest speech against the 
tidelands-oil steal is only one episode in a 
long line of courageous, public-spirited acts 
that merit our hearty approval and sincere 
thanks. And since you doubtless get more 
than your share of personal abuse and vil- 
lification, to say nothing of having to bear 
the cross of an unfair press, we want you to 
know that you have many friends across the 
country who admire you and appreciate 
your efforts on our behalf. 

We are living in discouraging times for 
liberals and those who try to think in terms 
of the commonweal, but we can take heart 
as long as we have men like you who are not 
afraid to stand up for what is right, rather 
than follow the shameless course of political 
expediency, individual chicanery, and un- 
conscionable fraud. We who are deeply 
ashamed of the misrepresentation that we 
Wisconsinites have today in the Senate are 
proud that you are carrying on in the old 
Bob La Follette tradition—a fitting course of 
action for .a former native of the State that 
has contributed so much to the progressive 
movement in days gone by. 

Keep up the good fight, Senator MORSE, 
and more strength to your arm, We are 
proud of you and we want you to know 
that you have many friends throughout the 
land who realize your worth and appreciate 
your many battles in our name. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEAN CRONON. 
EDMUND D. Cronon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund D. Cronon, 


PRINCETON, W. Va., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Strange things happen— 
only scanty news over the radio and prac- 
tically none in the press about the fine 
speeches that you Senators are making who 
are in opposition of the oil grab by the 
coastal States. 

You are making a noble fight for all the 
people of the Nation and I know there must 
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be many who are grateful to you for the 
splendid stand that you are making. I can 
see another Senator Norris or Senator La 
Follette in you. My prayers are with you 
and may God bless you and keep you stead- 
fast in the great work that you are doing. 
Very truly yours, 
LAWSON FAULKNER. 


— 


MorpPHyYsBoro, ILL., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You have my personal ap- 
preciation for the great stand you have made 
against the tidelands oil grab; and I will 
add that I have heard many people express 
the same opinion, giving you high praise. 


Sincerely, 
‘THEODORE BRADLEY. 


— 


DETROIT, MıcH., April 26, 1953. 
Sm: For your great and valiant fight for 
all the people on the tidelands issue cur- 
rently in the Senate, all we can say is, God 
bless you. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. KLAVOUS. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Just an appreciation of your ef- 
forts to save the tidelands for the Nation, 
Yours truly, 
BELLE HANSEN, 
DENA HANSEN. 


ATHENS, GA., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a subscriber to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I have had the 
opportunity to read the many speeches you 
have made on the Senate floor during the 
current session, First of all, since I find 
them to be an excellent presentation of the 
independent, liberal, and progressive pro- 
gram, I would like to obtain reprints of*them 
if you have made copies available in that 
form. 

I hope you will continue your battle to 
obtain justice in the matter of committee 
assignments which you have been denied 
because you dared follow your conscience in 
certain matters. 

In today’s news I read that you have fin- 
ished one of the longest speeches on record. 
I am looking forward to reading it in the 
Recorp when it is released. 

I have always been an opponent of the 
filibuster as a means to defeat legislation— 
and it has been used successfully for this 
purpose in times past. However, those who 
rule the Republican Party have condoned 
its use in the past, and their support of the 
Wherry rule has made it well nigh impos- 
sible to obtain a working rule to eliminate 
its use. I feel, therefore, that if they con- 
done its use—and they have—let them have 
it now. Let it be used now to help prevent 
the passage of what I believe is one of the 
most vicious pieces of legislation ever pro- 


posed. 

Again, Senator, keep up the excellent work 
you are doing. I know that at times it may 
seem that you are battling alone, but I believe 
you do have the admiration and support of 
independent, thinking men and women, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. ANDERSON. 


— 


THE ATOKA COUNTY TIMES, 
Atoka, Okla, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is the first time in my 
life that I have ever written a Senator from 
another State on any matter, but I just must 
congratulate you on your gallant tidelands 
fight. It does my heart good to see a man 
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who places his country above his party, and 
perhaps before his own success, 

I see the tidelands matter as a vast give- 
away of inherent rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If you lose this fight (Heaven for- 
bid it) I hope you can tack an amendment 
onto the tidelands bill that would prohibit 
the spending of any Federal money on any 
rivers, harbors, or tidelands improvement of 
any State exercising their rights over the 
tidelands. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW PHILLIPS, 


SHIPPENSBURG, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: With the very es- 
sence of sincerity I wish to commend you 
on your Senate voting record of the past. 
Your position on the tidelands oil issue is 
quite consistent with your record of liberal 
leadership within Republican ranks. 

I cannot contain some expression of ap- 
preciation for the fact that you have, accord- 
ing to the mandates of your own conscience, 
kept faith with the democratic maxim—the 
greatest good for the greatest number. You 
have shown that principle need not be alien- 
ated from politics. For this, the people of 
Oregon, and indeed the people of the United 
States, should be very appreciative. 

When I consider your unique political sit- 
uation I think of a statement by Woodrow 
Wilson: “God save a free country from cau- 
tious men—men, I mean, cautious for them- 
selves—for cautious men are men who will 
not speak the truth if the speaking of it- 
threatens to damage them.” I am proud 
that the Senate contains a man whose 
thoughts have not been channeled by the 
caution of which Woodrow Wilson spoke. 

With personal best wishes for the future 
and a lengthy Senate career devoted to the 
principles of liberalism, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT A. Rorz. 


New ROCHELLE, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Had I the tongues of 
men and of angels, I could not convey to you 
my sense of gratitude for your superb 22- 
hour attack on the tidelands oil bill. What 
a man! There is so much chicanery and 
stupidity in Congress that such ex- 
hibition of mental and physical energy and 
discipline and above all of courage, electrifies 
the public. Few men could put on such a 
demonstration, and I doubt if anybody but 
you would! For no matter how you may 
minimize your effort, T can only think of 
Hercules’ job on the Augean Stables in 
comparison. 
With deepest appreciation, 
Mary Gray PECK. 


RosLYN, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your courageous speech 
exposing the tideland oil steal. The workers 
of this local are solidly behind you in this 
most important struggle with the greedy 


oil trusts. 
ANTHONY MAZZOCCHI, 
President, Local 149, United Gas 
Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America, CIO. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
On behalf 2,600 members our organiza- 
tion most heartily and sincerely congratulate 
you your outstanding effort in tidelands oil 


issue. We urge you continue your good fight. 
Murray WEINSTEIN, 
Manager, New York Clothing 


Cutters Union, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 26, 1953. 
SENATOR Morse: Thanks for your great 
assistance to save the tidelands for all 48 
States. With admiration we read of your 
great support against this measure. 
EVELYN WALTON, 


Mapison, Wis., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Senator: Go to it. The people are in 
back of you. The politicians who have been 
bought off will be forgotten. But you and 
the rest of the good men who are fighting 
the battle for our children’s education will 
be honored. Those in power are laughing 

now, but we will beat them. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP SIEKERITZ. 


New Yorx Cry, April 27, 1593. 
Just a word of admiration and approval 
for the fine job you are doing regarding the 
tidelands oil. It is most encouraging to 
realize there are men like yourself in gov- 
ernment. I hope you will continue your 
excellent activities for a long time, 
Very truly, 
BEVERLY GEIGER 
Mrs. Lewis B. Geiger. 


Aprit 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you, 
and the other Senators who have stood with 
you, including our own great Senator LEH- 
MAN, for the good fight you are waging in 
behalf of the people’s rights. I hope you are 
getting plenty of encouragement, and that 
your efforts will have the desired effect of 
- arousing the people to a realization of what 
is involved. What a fraud has been perpe- 
trated on the people by the “great crusade.” 

Sincerely, 
REBECCA JAFFE. 


FLUSHING, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: Although I am not a con- 
stituent of yours, after reading about your 
remarkable stand in the Senate against the 
tidelands oil bill, I felt that I must congratu- 
late you for the courageous action that you 
have taken. Too few of your colleagues have 
dared to speak out against this infamous 
plunder of the country’s natural resources. 
It is not a proud moment in the Nation’s 
history, except for the fight waged by you 
and a handful of courageous Senators. 
Whether or not you are successful in the 
battle, you have earned the admiration and 
gratitude of the American people, 
Respectfully yours, 
BLUMBERG. 


DECATUR, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
sincere thanks for the magnificent fight you 
are waging against the offshore oil bill. The 

people owe you a great deal. 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. BATTERSHELL, 
(A school teacher). 


APRIL 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SENATOR: Your conduct and remarks 
of the past few days on the Senate floor has 
placed your name alongside such distin- 
guished Senators as Senators Borah, Norris, 
and other great Senators who always main- 
tained that the welfare of the Nation tran- 
scended the “rights” of the individual 
States. If I am among the living in 1956, I 
shall feel honored to contribute to your 
campaign for reelection. I do not believe 
that the citizens of Oregon will fail you; on 
the other hand, I am sure that they are 
proud of you. 

Yours truly, 
Ortavio CONTI, 
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URBANA, ILL., April 24, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
fight for liberalism and a government dedi- 
cated to benefiting the people, rather than 
the powers. As a former social-studies 
teacher and a teacher of social-studies stu- 
dent teachers, I find it increasingly difficult 
to inform myself and suggest sources where- 
by their future students can get at the facts. 

I am encouraged by your Friday speeches, 
of which I learned through your talks on 
Frank Edwards’ program, and your fight on 
the so-called tidelands oil legislation. 
Would you be willing to send me any mate- 
rials you may have on these Friday speeches 
and the oil fight. 

Senator, thank you for carrying on the 
fight. What can we do? What can I do? 

Sincerely yours, 
OMER WILLIAM RENFREW. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am inspired by your coura- 
geous stand on the tidelands oil bill, and 
other issues. It is truly rare that one finds 
a man in the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment who has the courage to do what is 
right without regard to the personal conse- 
quences. Keep up the good work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GERALD HUGH ELKAN. 


ST. PAUL’S METHODIST CHURCH, 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Congratulations, 
God bless you for your gallant fight in be- 
half of the American people. Your name 
will go down in the history books, and will 
be remembered long after the names of the 
“what's good for General Motors is good for 
the country” boys have been forgotten. 
May your courage inspire others to join 
the fight for the future. 
Sincerely, 
Lee H. BALL, 


— 


HicH Pornt, N. C., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am not a constit- 
uent of yours but may I thank you for the 
splendid battle you and other Senators are 
waging for all the people of the United 
States. Your magnificent debate against the 
tidelands bill and your unceasing fight for 
all things that are right leaves the Ameri- 
can people deeply in your debt. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE MORRIS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 

MY DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
appreciation for the grueling task that you 
undertook in order to call the tidelands oil 
issue to the attention of the people. 

I think it was a very courageous and fine 
thing todo. Good luck. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. BEATRICE GOLDBERG. 


BrooxLYN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
splendid endeavor to awaken interest in the 
crucial tidelands debate. Also, I think you've 
shown remarkable foresight in withdrawing 
from the Republican Party when you did. 
ANTHONY MONTIGLIO, 


FLUSHING, N. Y., April 28. 
DEAR SENATOR MORSE; As a Purple Heart 
veteran (78th Infantry Division), I want to 
congratulate you on your unceasing efforts 
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to speak in favor of Federal control of our 
mineral resources. 
May I receive a copy of your extensive 
speech delivered for almost 1 full day. 
Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN MIGDAL, 


APRIL 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Congratulations on 
your fight against the tidelands oil bill. 
Your fine showing should help to wake up 
Americans to the consequences should such 
& bill, as you're fighting against, ever be 
passed. 


I truly admire your courage and it’s re- 
freshing to know that we still have a few 
men left in this country who stand up and 
fight for their convictions. 

I regret not living in your home State as 
I would be honored to work and to cast my 
vote for your reelection, 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp J. McGee and FAMILY. 
GarDEN Crry, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: Congratulations on 
your gallant fight to prevent the largest give- 
away in history. 

Has it been emphasized that the oil royal- 
ties from these offshore oil reserves could 
help (a) balance the budget, and (b) reduce 
taxes? 

Posterity will record who was right on this 
issue. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. FAGER. 
New Yoru, N, Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
wonderful effort to bring to the attention of 
the public the fact that “its pockets are 
being picked” of billions of dollars of natural 
resources, 

It is work like yours that leaves its mark 
in the history of our country. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIDNEY J. RODNER. 


WYNNEWOOD, PA, 
OFFICE OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Congratulations. 
You're a true liberal and a patriot. 
Sincerely yours, 
ADELINE S. LAPLANTE, 
Fam Lawn, N. J, 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR! Congratulations. Your 
stand on the tideland oil bill inspires us, 
Sincerely yours. 
- GERTRUDE and Hans HARTZ, 
WEST CHESHIRE, CONN. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar SENATOR Morse: At long last the 
newspapers of Connecticut are bringing to 
light the long debate of the oil issue. My 
congratulations to you for your part in forc- 
ing this issue to a head. It is imperative 
that such important debate reach the eyes 
and ears of the populace, and if this can only 
occur through a 22-hour and 26-minute 
speech I thank God for your strong voice, 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD T. SKINGER. 
Bronx, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your epic stand 
against the offshore oil bill will not easily be 
forgotten. 
Respectfully yours, 
Warren A. Kiscr. 
Truly in the tradition of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Roosevelt, and Truman, 
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East Leverett, Mass., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I decided that if you 
could give so unstintingly of yourself to 
awaken public interest and defeat the tide- 
lands oil bill, the very least I could do is to 
let you know that some of us are grateful 
and wish we could do more to help you. 

I enclose a copy of my letter to the New 
York Times seconding your efforts. I don’t 
expect it will get published, and I’m not 
sure that it agrees with your own views, for 
I have not seen your long recent speech. 
You are free to make whatever use of my 
letter. you wish—which is probably very 
little. I shall certainly get in touch with 
my Massachusetts Representatives, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L, SANFORD. 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR::May Iexpress my complete 
admiration for your wonderful work? Your 
principles are good, but your fight for them 
is better. 

Keep up the good work. You're bound to 
break through some day to the people for 
what you are and then everybody will be 
better off. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJ. HERBSTMAN, 


NEw PROVIDENCE, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Let us commend you on 
your temporary triumph against the offshore 
oil bill, This is at least bringing the matter 
more to the attention of the public. 

We applauded your stand as an independ- 
ent at the time of your exit from the Re- 
publican Party. Much interest is aroused 
when we see the name of Senator Morse in 
the news. 

The revenues from the offshore oil could 
certainly do a great deal toward improving 
the educational facilities of the Nation. 

More power to you. May more men in 
public life catch your inspiration. 

Sincerely, 
ISABEL MOLL, 
JOHN MOLL. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MOLL, 


East LEVERETT, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
EDITOR, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Sm: Debate in the Senate on the so-called 
tidelands oil bill has raised in my mind some 
disturbing questions: 

Whether the attempt to transfer the sub- 
merged oil reserves to the disposition of the 
several States is not the latest step in the 
pillage of the natural resources and public 
domain of a continent primarily for private 
profit? 

Whether the several States would not in 
turn relinquish their paramount interest in 
these oil reserves to a few individual specu- 
lators and oil men? 

Whether the money of the Texas oil mil- 
lionaires is indeed clean money? 

Whether the Republican administration is 
not in effect trying to legalize a steal quite 
as venal as the corruption against which it 
has been avowedly crusading? 

Whether the general public, if it fully un- 
derstood the issues, would not prefer to have 
the National Government keep these oil re- 
serves and use the income from them to im- 
prove the public school system? 

In the light of these questions I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that General Eisenhower re- 
ceived a mandate to dispose of public oil re- 
serves valued conservatively at $50 billion. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L, SANFORD, 
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Passaic, N. J. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
the more power to you. 
I wish I were an Oregon resident so that 
I could vote for you in the next election. 
Sincerely yours, 
REUBEN GOODMAN, 


APRIL 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
work on the tidelands oil bill. 

We need more men like you in our Sen- 
ate and House. Why do some of the Sen- 
ators want to give that oil land away. That 
is beyond my understanding. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora E. EVERSON, 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your lengthy 
speech in the Senate yesterday. Perhaps a 
small band of liberals can still protect us 
from a grande theft. 

Your spirit of political independence is in 
the nature of supporting legislation which is 
beneficial to most people, and it is the most 
honorable line any elected figure can fol- 
low. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD JOBACMAN, 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, : 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: If I were your con- 
stituent, you could be sure of one additional 
vote. Iam sorry, lam not. 

I want to express my admiration and 
thanks for your courageous fight against the 
oil grab. 

My humble opinion is that you are 100 
percent right and if I were in your place 
and had the strength and the character, I 
would do the same. 

Unfortunately there are too many igno- 
rant, selfish, or cowardly people in Congress 
and outside of it. They don’t seem to be 
able to see the implications of what they are 
doing. Don't let that discourage you and 
your friends who fight with you. We need 
men like you who represent the country 
and all of us, not just for themselves and a 
few of their friends. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE SCHEIDER, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Permit me to express 
my personal appreciation of your splendid 
efforts in opposition to the Submerged Lands 
Act. 

It may be a losing battle for now, but I 
feel certain that public opinion will be so 
aroused that the problem will be a national 
issue again in 1954. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT B. KIMBLE. 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your dramatic demonstration of the absurd- 
ity of the giveaway. Please talk until 1954, 
if necessary, so that the peopie can express 
themselves. 

But let the liberals now be as crafty as the 
reactionaries. Take all the quorum calls 
you can, Spare yourself as much as pos- 
sible for further great work. 
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Thanks to your great speech, I’ve just 
written Senator Ives, asking in a moderate 
tone how a New York Senator can favor this 
gift. And I'm telephoning my friends to try 
to start a small chain reaction. 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD MALKAN. 

Don't let up. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR: May I express my thanks 
for your fight in behalf of all the people on 
the question of tidelands oil. 

I hope that you and the other fighters 
for the people will talk for weeks and weeks 
to prevent a vote from being taken. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Pau. J. Bonom. 

P. S—Up to now I’ve been against fili- 
buster—but not on this issue. 


— 


YONKERS, N. Y., April 26, 1953, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I hasten to join your many 
well-wishers and offer my personal saluta- 
tions and congratulations upon your coura- 
geous and determined stand in focusing at- 
tention on a deliberate attempt of a 
tremendous steal of offshore oil that we feel 
belongs to the whole Nation. 

Men of your type are far and few in be- 
tween, and our beloved country needs many 
more of your caliber to protect it from sel- 
fish-seeking groups. 

We pray that you may be spared to your 
family and country for many more years of 
usefulness. 

It is the earnest hope of the undersigned 
that your little band of liberals will continue 
to grow and thereby be able to assist you 
in your courageous progressive stand. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovts LEBLANG. 

P. S—Remember “T, R.” was a great pro- 
gressive, too. 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Just a word of com- 
mendation to you, and the other truly public 
spirited Senators, for the valiant fight you 
are waging against the so-called tidelands 
oil bill. 

In view of President Eisenhower’s com- 
mitment to sign the bill, it was our feeling 
at the beginning that this was a lost cause. 
However, there now appears to be a possi- 
bility for accomplishing its defeat, and we 
want you to know that we are in hearty 
accord with the principle that the natural 
resources of this Nation should devolve to 
the interest of all of the people. 

If you have the means at your disposal, 
please convey our sentiment to the other 
Senators who are assisting in efforts to pre- 
vent that nefarious oil grab. 

With a fervent wish for success, and with 
kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SCHOEN, Secretary. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is an expres- 
sion of thanks for your courageous stand on 
the tidelands oil bill (S. J. Res. 13), which 
has commanded the attention of honest and 
fairminded people everywhere. 

I have admired and sympathized with your 
lone-wolf position since the November elec- 
tions, and there must be millions of 
thoughtful people everywhere who hold in 
esteem men of your caliber and integrity, but 
who, unfortunately, do not take the time to 
express their thanks and appreciation. It 
sometimes seems strange in contrast, that 
one’s critics are sò vociferous, 
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Please do not allow this terrific antagonism 
which you face in the Senate, to dampen 
your spirit, or get you down physically, as 
so often happens when one feels surrounded 
by critics and detractors. 

As union steward for a group of clerical 
workers, I have learned what it means to 
try to please everyone, and to be virtually 
crucified by the very people one is trying to 
help, and have come to truly recognize and 
draw courage and solace from Christ's words, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

Be of stout heart; and thank you again. 

Gratefully yours, 
ALBERTA SMITH. 


-— 


HYATTSVILLE, MD., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR MoRsE; Thank you most sin- 
csrely for your heroic performance to pre- 
vent the unscrupulous paying of our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 
Truly yours, 
Sur M. BRETT. 
AILEEN W. BROMLEY. 
Gay S. DONNALLY. 
HELEN C. DERRICK. 


APRIL 26, 1953. 

Thank you, Senator Morss, for your sin- 
cere effort to protect the interests of all of 
us by keeping our oil out of the hands of & 
few whom I fear would not use it wisely. 
Thank God, we have you in our Senate, 
one who is not afraid to speak and stand 
on the faith of your conviction. 

Only a few weeks ago in a letter from 
our good friend and yours, Knute Hill, 
former Congressman from Washington, he 
said, “Thank God for WAYNE MoRse” and I 
want you to know many people from whom 
you will mot hear are echoing the same 
words. Keep up the good work. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. GOLDA MANLEY. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May we commend 
you and your colleagues, Senators HILL, LEH- 
MAN, and KEFAUVER, for your courageous 
stand in the submerged lands debate. 

Best wishes for your continued strength. 

Sincerely, 
E. MEREDITH HAWKINS. 
VIRGINIA C. HAWKINS. 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
very much for the good work you are doing 
for the people of our country. My family 
and I greatly appreciate your efforts in trying 
to defeat the tidelands oil bill. 

I only wish we had more Senators like 
you in our Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marvin A. BERGER. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin A. BERGER. 
Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN COST. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you so much 
for a really inspiring exhibit of oratory on 
behalf of the liberal cause. Your speech of 
April 24-25 was timely, interesting, to the 
point. 

The “small band of liberals” is not alone 
in their fight on Senate Joint Resolution 
13—nor are you alone in your criticism of 
the Eisenhower foreign policy and the con- 
gressional committee system. We're behind 
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you 100 percent. I wish we could have ap- 
plauded you on Friday night, without fears 
of an order to clear the gallery. Keep it up, 
Senator Morse, until the American people 
come to their senses. 
Very truly yours, 
BETTY ANN HERSHBERGER. 


— 


West HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are two of the many 
millions who ardently support your think- 
ing. We wish to encourage you in your 
fight to keep the tidelands in Federal hands. 
Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Roop. 


Sea CLIFF, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 

My Dear Senator Morse: May I express my 
sincere appreciation for your statesmanship 
and moral integrity in your stand on the 
offshore oil lands bill. 

You and your courageous colleagues are 
performing an invaluable service to your 
countrymen. I hope history will accord you 
the credit you deserve, if you continue to 
speak for truth and enlightenment. The 
press is not treating you fairly. Many of 
the public are concerned with the principles 
involved, and disagree that Mr. Eisenhower's 
election was an endorsement of this matter. 

I hope it will encourage you to know that 
your voice is heard and valued by some cift- 
zens, 

Yours very truly, 
D. LIPSON. 


SWARTHMORE, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MoRsE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to congrat- 
ulate you for your magnificent struggle 
against the Holland tidelands oil bill. I have 
been most discouraged by the scanty cover- 
age given to this most important issue by the 
press and radio, but I think that your cam- 
paign is beginning to succeed. The most re- 
cent newscast gave the tidelands oil bill top 
billing, repeating the bulletin twice. One of 
the things mentioned was that you had just 
completed a 22%4-hour speech. Good for 
you. 

You may be condemned for filibustering, 
since you are among the liberal Senators who 
wish to change rule 22, but it seems to me 
that if the majority of Senators wish the 
rule to stand, then you have every right to 
use it. Considering the circumstances—the 
likelihood of offshore oil rights being given 
to a few States, instead of being used to 
benefit the whole Nation—you have a right 
and a duty to use every weapon at your dis- 
posal to defeat the Holland bill, 

Again, congratulations, 

Sincerely, 
JEAN MCKEE. 

P. S—Me, too. 

EMILY RAWLINGS PRICE. 


WOLLASTON, Mass., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Permit me to 
congratulate you on your determined stand 
against the tidelands oil steal. 

I agree heartily with you that the pro- 
posal to turn this back to the States is abso- 
lutely against the public interest and totally 
unnecessary. 

It restores my faith in human nature to 
find you willing and able to make a strong 
fight whenever you see that special interests 
are exploiting natural resources. 

More power to you and thankful admira- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dororny P. HILt. 


April 28 


BrowNsSvIiLLE, Pa., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Dear Sm: Just a note to thank you for 
your valiant fight to preserve the interest of 
all the States against the Holland bill. Also 
to commend your courage in facing up to 
realities, and your perseverance in this de- 
bate. We are Republicans but were for Gov- 
ernor Stevenson last fall, as his philosophy 
came much nearer to what we want in our 
Government. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Truly yours, 
Marie T. WOLKE and FAMILY. 


Forest Hits, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: As a citizen of the 
U. S. A., I express my appreciation and ad- 
miration for your great effort to prevent the 
oil grab. 
Very truly yours, 
Sam NOREKIN. 


Brooxuyrn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
_ Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR MorsE: I should like to ex- 
press appreciation to you and your “small 
band of liberals” for your attempt to edu- 
cate both the American public and the Con- 
gress of the United States on the matter of 
our offshore oil. 

Even if you maintain that you are not fili- 
bustering (which frankly I do not take too 
seriously) your talkathon has made head- 
lines and thereby accomplished, in part, 
your end of getting across to the people. 

I, for one, can view this attempt -on the 
part of your former party and certain coastal 
States as nothing better than a legalized 
Teapot Dome. An attempt to rob the people 
of the United States, and it is just that, 
should not go unpublicized. Your efforts 
deserve the thanks of all the people, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOTT AUERBACH. 


—— 


Bay SHORE, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please accept our thanks for the 
magnificent fight you are making against the 
tidelands-oil grab. 

We hope that your display of courage, 
energy, and unselfish public devotion will 
arouse the people of the country to an aware- 
ness of the magnitude of this steal of public 
resources. We feel that the continuance of 
your fight may bring such a public outcry as 
will throw the oil-lobby steamroller into 
reverse gear. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr, and Mrs. Morris A, FEUERSTEIN. 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN., April 28, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
the fine stand you are taking down there in 
the Senate. 

That independence of yours may be catch- 
ing—keep it up. 

Very cordially, 
ROBERT FAWCETT. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I: just read of your 
record demonstration against the pending 
offshore oil bill and want to take this op- 
portunity to express my gratitude for your 
rare integrity and courage in this matter. 

I hope that the attendant publicity that- 
your dramatic performance elicited will be 
effective in arousing an otherwise indifferent 
electorate to respond and prevent this ne- 
farious measure from being made a law. 

I followed your comments during the last 
campaign with the utmost interest and ad- 
miration. What this country needs is more 
people with your political philosophy, inde- 
pendence of thought, and just the goal of 
furthering the common good as opposed to 
that of specialized groups. 
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May your effort be effective and may you 
be granted physical health and stamina to 
continue your very great work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss RoMOLA ETTINGER. 
BAYSIDE, Lona ISLAND, N. Y., 
April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: Congratulations for your ef- 
forts in opposing the tidelands oil bill. 

I am certain the majority of the public, 
if made cognizant of the issue, would sup- 
port you and your colleagues in your fight 
for national over individual interest, 

Very truly yours, 
ARLENE FINKERNAGEL, 


WINTHROP, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Please allow mé to extend my 
sincerest thanks for your efforts in the pub- 
lic interests. I too do not feel that the oil 
in these United States are here simply to 
enrich a few oil corporations. 

I am writing to my own Senators asking 
them to support your grand efforts. 

Please do not take the trouble of any of 
your staff to acknowledge this letter as all 
your efforts will be best spent fighting for 
the public interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin Epovitz. 


Happonrretp, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Though I am not one of 
your constituents, I have often desired to 
take up residence in the great State of 
Oregon, knowing that I would be represented 
by you. 

You won my admiration when you ex- 
plained your lengthy speech concerning the 
Taft-Hartley bill to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in late 1947. 

And now, you and a handful of colleagues 
stand between the greed of 4 States and the 
people of all 48 States. I only hope that 
your 2214-hour speech is made available to 
all the people you have so ably placed above 
party politics. In your own words “you have 
principle because you have never compro- 
mised your principles.” The hope you have 
given me as well as inspiration serves as a 
bulwark in my own mind against the ever 
so mounting forces of reaction. 

May the Good Lord keep you in the health- 
fest of physical well-being, for civil rights 
will come to pass as long as you continue 
to champion the rights of all. 

Of what service, Senator, can I be to the 
common cause of fair play and justice to all 
peoples of all lands? 

Yours sincerely, 
MARVIN PERLMAN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1953, 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR WAYNE: I have just finished reading 
your speech of April 24 and 25. It is a great 
pity that the American press did not see fit 
to report the contents of the speech, It was 
excellent. 

Sincerely, 

ISADORE G, ALK. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 
THE Diviniry SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., April 26, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Permit me to thank 

your and your colleagues for the stubborn 
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fight you are making against the enactment 
of the offshore oil bill, It is difficult for me 
to see what justice or sense of responsibility 
for and to the Nation as a whole is present 
in the position of those who want to give 
away a public trust in this fashion. I hope 
you can stave off the enactment of this bill 
until the long view has had time to make 
itself effective in the minds of American citi- 
zens, 
In any case, a hearty thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. RICHARD NIEBUHR. 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MORSE: Congratulations on 
the splendid effort regarding the offshore oil 
bill, Regardless of the outcome, I shall al- 
ways appreciate what you have done. 
Sincerely, 
MATILDA TOBIAS, 


URBANA, ILL., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sr: Thank you for your valiant ef- 
forts to keep the so-called tidelands oil bill 
from passing. 
Very sincerely, 
JAMES S. AYARS. 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953, 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Permit me to express 
my heartiest congratulations on your histor- 
ic, record-breaking speech in the Senate. 

Iam convinced that long after the current 
Members of the Senate and the present ad- 
ministration leaders are gone and forgotten, 
thoughtful and grateful Americans will re- 
call your name as the great American who 
tried so valiantly to protect their interests. 

I hope you are successful in arousing pub- 
lic opinion to recognize the dangers implicit 
in the current tidelands oil bill. I hope, too, 
that God grants you strength to do every- 
thing in your power to block this bill. 

For myself, may I report that I have taken 
a few hours on this beautiful Sunday after- 
noon to write letters to Senators Ives, FLAN- 
DERS, TOBEY, and LANGER. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT K. GOLDEN. 


New York Crry, April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Wayne Morse: Congratulations on 
your wonderful performance and great feat 
of endurance in the filibuster against the oil 
land grab. When the Southern Senators were 
filibustering the civil rights bill were they 
forced to stand as you were? Did the strict 
Senate laws really apply to them? Please ad- 
vise me on this as I have to settle an argu- 
ment on this score, 

Please continue your great fight for Amer- 
icanism on and off the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Please appear on the program (TV) 
Youth Wants To Know. I know of several 
hundred of such requests being made on this 
program to invite you as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
WALLACE S. HAYES. 


THE DALLES, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Oregon Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My heartiest con- 
gratulations to you on your long, splendid 
oratory against the tidelands bill. I only 
wish there were more Senators in Congress 
who had the foresight and wisdom that you 


As a registered voter of The Dalles, Oreg., I 
strongly urge you to influence others to yote 
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against the big oil business influenced tide- 
lands bill, 

Hoping, along with you, I am sure, that 
the tidelands bill goes down to a disgraceful 
defeat, I remain 

One of your sincerest fans, 

Mrs. Craig DUDLEY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
My Deak SENATOR: Congratulations on 
your splendid stand against the tidelands 
oil bill, Keep up the good work! 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert H. Hoyt. 
BRONKXVILLE, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: Thanks for what I believe 
is a real public service, 
C. L. Harriss, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Office of Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Please accept my congrat- 
ulations on the fine job which you are doing 
to bring the tidelands issue to the American 
people. You may count on my support in 
your next campaign. 

J. C. BOYLE. 


—-— 


BuFrFALO, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

My Dear Sim: On the British Broadcast- 
ing Station and on all the Canadian stations 
I listen in on (because I receive information 
not given on American stations). 

Your dramatic feat was played up and 
emphasis on the fact you have done a 
wonderful job. 

I salute you. 

WILLIAM L. HELLER. 

P. S—76 years old—with grandfather born 
in 1776 who died in 1878—102 years old. I 
was born in 1877. Our 2 lives cover Ameri- 
can history. As Chinese say—‘Upstart 
young country.” 

New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: We appreciate your 
courage and effort in striving to retain our 
natural resources for all Americans. We are 
sure that your 22-hour speech will focus the 
attention of the American people on the 
tidelands oil issue and we congratulate you 
for your magnificent work, 

Best of luck for 1954. 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN M. SHIEBER, 
Bruce GOULD, 
Columbia Law School, 1953. 


WETHERSFIELD, CONN., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your historical filibuster in the fight to block 
the submerged lands bill. Your endurance 
and guts has made this an unheard of feat, 
unequaled except for Jimmy Stewart's fa- 
mous filibuster in the wonderful Frank 
Capra movie, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
years ago. Your cause, however, is an even 
more noble and important one—preventing 
the giveaway of the Nation's priceless rights 
to offshore oil ownership, and I hope it will 
wake other citizens, as it has us, to the ur- 
gency of the present need. (We are writing 
our Senators, including PurTELL, supporting 
your stand.) 

The latest battle of yours in the people's 
war is fully in keeping with the stature you 
established for yourself in endorsing Steven- 
son in last fall’s campaign. So keep up the 
good fight. You have at least some citizens 
who recognize the American people's con- 
tinuing and increasing indebtedness to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr, and Mrs, ROBBINS W, BARSTOW, Jr. 
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Lovisvitte, Ky., April 26, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: A word of thanks 
and appreciation for your sincere and cou- 
rageous efforts to defeat the so-called tide- 
lands bill. 

I pray that your efforts will be successful 
and also that the revenues from the offshore 
oil will be set aside for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, thereby benefiting all the people, 
and especially the children of our beloved 
country. 

Once again my sincere thanks. 

Sincerely, 
MABEL Cooney. 


Cuicaco, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to commend 
you for your determined defense of the 
American people against the tidelands oil 
grab, Trust your fight for the common peo- 
ple will succeed. 

Also, we heard you on the Kate Smith 
radio interview; it was truly refreshing and 
most enlightening. 

Wish there were only more Representatives 
and Senators in the Halls of Congress with 
the courage, convictions and caliber as you 
have so ably displayed. . 

Very truly yours, 
HENRIETTA MITTLACHER, 
VICTOR MITTLACHER, 
(Mr. and Mrs. Victor Mittlacher). 


Forr WortH, TEX., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations for 
your undisputed filibustering championship 
on the tidelands grab. You are doing gen- 
erations to come a real service. Keep up the 
work. I hope that you representatives 
of the people who have the real interests of 
the country at heart will talk this deal to 
death. 
Sincerely, 
acini W. SUTHERLAND, 


STE A COLLEGE, 
Swarthmore, Pa., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

HONORABLE Sır: Congratulations on your 
courageous work, The tidelands-oil issue is 
finally beginning to receive the proper pub- 
licity because of you. I hope that you and 
the other liberal Senators will be able to 
succeed in your task, 

Yours very truly, 
NINA FELBER, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., April 24, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for the efforts you are 
making to prevent passage of the tidelands 
bill. I hope you will continue the fight. 

My personal feelings about the charge of 
hypocrisy because of the extended debate 
now underway is this: I continue to support 
a change in the rules to permit effective clo- 
ture. In the absence of such a rule I sup- 
port unlimited debate of the present bill, 

Sincerely, 
LAURENCE KASHDAN, 
ARLINGTON, VA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States. 

Dear Senaror Morse: Your efforts to de- 
feat the pending offshore oil bill are greatly 
appreciated by my husband and myself. 

The present administration, most of the 
Republican and some of the Democratic 
Members of Congress are hellbent on turn= 
ing over the resources of the United States to 
private interests to exploit. ‘This is possible 
because so many people are not informed. 
That is why calling this to the attention of 
all the people is so terribly important. 
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Many people feel the same way we do. We 
know that we can never repay you for your 
great service to our country, 

Sincerely, . 
Mrs. CATHERINE TROTTIER, 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: God bless you in your at- 
tempt to publicize the oil grab. I believe 
you have succeeded in focusing attention on 
this issue. Pray God all America will unite 
behind you and the liberal Senators in crush- 
ing this bill. Just keep up the good work, 
Why not have a Nationwide broadcast, so 
that every American will know what's going 
on? 

Yours, 
Miss P. MCWILLIAMS, 


— - 


ARLINGTON, VA., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: There must be many, 
many like my family who feel that you per- 
formed a superhuman act in trying to pro- 
tect this country of ours and its resources 
from those whose God is greed and the dollar 
sign. We congratulate you. 

Your clear thinking through the last cam- 
paign and since, your courageous stands 
should go down in history. Please keep up 
your good work, there are so few of you left. 
I pray that your constituents feel as millions 
of Americans must about you. 

Good luck and good health. 

M. Z. Copper, M. D. 


WYOMING LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Just a note to ex- 
press appreciation and commendation for 
your work on the tidelands bill last week. 

We are trying to do all we can to get the 
word to our Wyoming Senators in opposition. 

We can only hope that the tide of public 
opinion will rise to express itself. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ArT BUCK. 
STANFORD, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: -In my future career 
as a teacher of political science I will cite 
your stand on tidelands oil bill as an example 
of political integrity of highest caliber. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jay ZAWOCKY, 
Ph. D. candidate, Stanford, Calij., 
Political Science Department. 


Truaca, N., Y., April 23, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: You are to be commended for 


‘your gallant stand on the tidelands oil bill 


made in the Senate on last Friday. 
We hope that you and your colleagues will 
continue to oppose passage of this bill, 
Sincerely yours, 


Marvin Kocan, 
SALLY KOGAN. 

. New Yoru, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
=~ courageous stand on the tidelands oil 

eal. 

The newspapers are wrong—you and your 
associates are arousing public opinion in 
favor of Federal control. 

Keep it up and keep well. 

We need men like you in Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE Hass. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. - 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We have just read in the 
Oregon Journal about your 22-hour-and-26- 
minute speech to dramatize your opposition 
to the tidelands oil grab. We wish to con- 
gratulate you for your stand on this issue, 
We have been listening to Frank Edwards, 
Labor News commentator, for some time 
and heard his explanation of what this tide- 
lands oil grab means to the common people 
of this country. We only wish that we could 
‘be of some help in preventing this larceny 
from being legalized. 

We feel that this is only the beginning of 
greater giveaway deals. Next to follow will 
be the great hydroelectrie plants and after 
that our public lands and national forests. 

We admire your courage, although many 
brickbats have been handed to you, we feel 
that in time criticism will turn to praise 
when people realize the great service you 
are doing for the future of our country. - 

May we again thank you for your stand 
on this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fay KERBY, 


WHITTIER, CALIF., April 26, 1953. - 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your courageous 
championship of the rights of the American 
people as a whole is a thrilling morale boost- 
er to those of us who feel downhearted by 
the great pressures exerted by special inter- 
ests. Your marathon speech on the subject 
of tidelands oil was wonderful. It gives new 
hope to millions. Whatever the result of 
the vote, there is written into the record 
a clear, emphatic, and eloquent protest that 
indicates the undaunted resistance of basic 
principle against temporary opposition. 

Accept the deep gratitude of a stanch 
Democrat who admires your independence 
and leadership. I sincerely hope that the 
almost superhuman ordeal to which you 
‘subjected yourself will have no ill effects 
either on your health or your spirit. 

Sincerely, z 
ELDORA E. MCLAUGHLIN. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
‘ United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Ever since you left 
your party because you sincerely felt Steven- 
son should be our president, we have wanted 


to tell you how much we admire you. We 


are indeed heartened, as are many of our 
friends, by your courage of not only having 
the farsighted convictions that you have, but 
for having the guts to let the world know 
about them. 

In fact we had a warm feeling for you long 
before that, and hoped the Republicans 
would soon find more candidates for public 
office of your high caliber. The Democrats 
too, for that matter. 

But now that you have spoken nearly 24 
hours on the tidelands issue, we cannot post- 
pone telling you that we are grateful beyond 
words for your stamina and your sincerity in 
representing Oregon as well as States un- 
fortunately represented by political prosti- 
tutes. 

Although we cannot vote for you, we want 
you to know that we are cheered by you 
and cheer you in return. ‘We know that 
yours is a lonely road, We hope that your 
strength will endure and give impetus to 
those who hesitate to fight for democratic 
principles in which they believe—thinking 
only of. their personal political future and 
not of the future of the myraids of people 
for whom they should speak. 

Gratefully yours, 
JUSTIN and SARAH ROTHSTEIN. 
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Envicort, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep on with your 
good fight. You are shaping a party! That 
oil belongs to all of us—not to three States 
who would have it theirs to sell. It’s our 
timber, our water, our grazing land, too, 
and if the oil goes what will be next? God 


bless you! 
Mrs. ROBERT R. HAILEY. 


New Yoru, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
the courageous stand you have taken on the 
tidelands oil issue. The American people 
have pitifully few champions in Congress to- 
day. I feel it important to voice my personal 
support of men like yourself who have shown 
refreshing honesty and a strongly principled 
stand in protecting the rights of the average 
citizen against the big steal of a big-business 
administration. 


Sincerely, 
Dr. S. SCHAFFER. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., April 26, 1953. 
Honorable SENATOR MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Cheers for your ef- 
forts in behalf of retaining tidelands for the 
public good. 

Borrowing a line from Hunt—may your 
tribe increase. 

Very sincerely, 
FLORENCE F. WRIGHT. 


— 


San BERNARDINO, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate you 
on your wonderful effort to dramatize the 
seriousness of the proposed oil grab. 

Today for the first time some California 
newspapers gave this issue front-page treat- 
ment. The only information about the op- 
position to this bill that the average person 
out here has received is a few words on a 
radio broadcast or from columnists such as 
Drew Pearson. 

I hope that this extra strain on you does 
not impair your health for you are a real 
champion of the common people. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. McDONALD. 


Miam Beacu, FLA., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SenaToR Morse: On behalf of my 
family and myself I would like to express 
our gratitude for the fight that you have 
been waging against the tidelands oil bill. 
In these days of economic and political 
stress it is very enheartening to see that the 
rights of the ordinary people have not been 
overlooked by all of the men supposedly in 
Congress to protect them. 
f Sincerely yours, 
Wiu1aM B. Grorsser, D. D. S. 


NORTH JUDSON, IND. 
Dear Sir: Congratulations on your educa- 
tional program concerning the tidelands bill, 
I hope it will be successful. 
James HYNDMAN. 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Sim: I noticed a piece in the evening 
paper where you were quoted to the effect 
that you were disappointed in the lack of 
response you haye felt from the public as 
a result of your great battle in the public's 
interest on the tidelands issue. 

There must be millions like myself who 
are grateful to you for your courageous bat- 
tles in the public’s behalf, not only in this 
vital issue, but in all the others you have 
waged in our behalf, but who have just never 
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got around to sitting down and writing. 
More power to you. 
Sincerely, 
EDWIN J. HANSEN. 


Fort GEORGE G. MEADE, Mb., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon. 
My DEAR MR. SENATOR: I'm writing these 


“few words to express my deep satisfaction 


over your “lengthy” speech presented to the 
Senate last week. 

I agree with your views pertaining to off- 
shore oil rights, and would deeply appre- 
ciate your mailing me a copy of this famous- 
to-be speech. 

I'm certain that if our Senate had more 
protesting voices, your words of wisdom 
would have been so much more successful, 

Best of luck. 

Sincerely, 
Pyt. LEONARD MAURER. 


GREENS FARMS, CONN., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your courage, good sense and stamina in 
trying to help educate the people on the 
facts of the offshore oil deal, Let's hope 
enough Republican and Democratic Senators 
come to understand in time that the tax- 
payers and school systems of 45 States would 
be paying for this indefensible giveaway to 
a few individuals in Texas, Louisiana and 
California if the proposed measure were al- 

lowed to become law. 
Sincerely, 

CHARLES O'NEILL, 

APRIL 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: Thank you from a 
family of six for the efforts you have made 

in defeating the infamous Holland bill. 
Fortunately there are men like yourself 


interested and dedicated enough to the 


cause of improving the interests of the 
majority of Americans. 

Your 22 hours of speechmaking has caused 
interest and concern in many quarters. We 
hope that it was to no avail in defeating 
this legislation, however your efforts no mat- 
ter what, will be remembered by those who 
have national pride and not sectional, vested, 

‘eed. 


’ Most sincerely, 
Davi Kocen and BETTY, SAMUEL, 
FLORENCE, ROBERT, and NEI. 


GERTLER Top Sort Co. 
Miami Beach, Fla., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As usual, you are fighting the good 
fight; this time on the-tidelands oil bill. 
But the forces of liberalism have been on a 
retreat before superior strength for so long 
now (I would say since the Supreme Court 
fight of 1937) that I am frankly discouraged. 
I am like one of those who have been 
wounded in the battle, lying on the field 
and watching the victorious enemy rushing 
the last redoubt held by the last heroic band 
of fighters for the Lord. 

I can cheer loud, but hope is gone, and 
though I can applaud I cannot see how we 
will win the battle. 

Nevertheless, Senator, please note that 
here is one American who knows you have al- 


-ways battled for his interest against the 
-powers of privilege. 


Maybe some day America will reawaken 
and honor the good men who fought the good 
fight when it was hard to do so. 

Very truly yours,- 
J. GERTLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1953. 
Sm:-Do not'give up tidelands. You have 


‘Tarr scared. Many of us are becoming 
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“deeply concerned” at the moves to give 
away national resources, 
J. S. Irvine, 
W. W. Iver. 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Congratulations on your fight tidelands 
oil bill. Our local backs your stand. 
ANTHONY SCIMECA, 
si al Local 54, Shoe Workers Union, 


Houston, TEX., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 

Transport Workers Union of America, CIO, 
Local No. 260, representing 1,000 men en- 
gaged in city transportation in Houston, 
Tex., congratulate you on your stand against 
the tidelands oil grab. 

C. C. STONE, President. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our membership thanks you for your 
splendid effort to prevent tidelands steal. Be 
assured that you have our full support. 
bie PUBLISHING EMPLOYEES, LIU 1793, 


BROOKLYN, N., Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
The Senate: 
In behalf of the Barbers and Beauty Cul- 
turists Union of America, ‘CIO, we congrat- 


‘ulate you on your courageous fight against 


the tidelands oil “grab” bill. Your progres- 
sive leadership has won the admiration of 
millions of American citizens, keep up the 
good fight. r 
BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS UNION 
OF AMERICA, CIO, 
ERNEST HEBERT, National President, 
Lityan Moscowrrz, National Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Cotumptia, S. C., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MorsE: Congratulations on 
your courage in opposing the tidelands oil 
measure so effectively. Thoughtful citizens 
are thankful for your efforts. I admire your 


‘integrity and applaud the high cause you 


serve, ; 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS MERCHANT. 


Oax Park, ILL. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks for carry- 
ing on the fight to reserve the oil resources 
for all the people of the United States. We 
do admire your courage and sincerity and 
are happy to know you are working for all 
of us in Washington, 

Respectfully, 


Mary W. MERR. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Dear Sm: That was a wonderful speech 
you made. I notice the newspapers didn’t 
bother to print what you said. Keep up 
the good work; there are millions of people 


“who have a lot of respect for your kind of 


statesmanship. 
Yours truly, 
Jor CuccHIARONI. 
Famtawn, N. J. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Congratulations on 
your long speech in the tidelands oil matter, 

We approve of the brave stands you have 
taken on many political questions and we 
applaud the answers you have given to your 
many critics. 

We hope enough of your friends will còn- 
tinue to supply the inspiration you need to 
go on fighting for your beliefs. 

Mr. and Mrs. SANFORD COHEN. 
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BELLE HARBOR, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE; Congratulations on 
your vigorous campaign to fight passage of 
the oil-grab bill. 
I hope you and your team of liberal think- 
ers will succeed. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELEANOR KAPLAN. 


East PATERSON, N. J. 
God bless you for your valiant fight against 
the tideland oil giveaway. Everyone I speak 
to agrees when they learn the facts. 
S. KLASS. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I applaud your great 
speech in opposition to the tidelands give- 
away and your efforts to protect the interests 
of all the American pople. 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT C. MADISON. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
courageous fight in behalf of the people of 
the United States, and against the so-called 
tidelands oil bill. Would we had many more 
Senators as careful as you of the people's 
rights. More power to you to keep up the 
good work. 
Sincerely, 
ETHEL SILBER. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for your courageous stand in behalf of the 
majority of Americans against the giveaway 
tidelands oil bill. 
More power to you on your every effort to 
fight for the common people. 
Sincerely, 
FLORIDA DEMOCRAT. 
SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Please accept my 
sincere thanks for your courageous and 
righteous fight against the offshore oil give- 
away bill. I hope the American people will 
realize what is at stake in time to demand 
defeat of this bill, 
R. S. ROCHLIN, 


New LONDON, CONN., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Bravo to you for 
your courageous fight against the oil steal. 
Keep up the good work. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. M. SAWYER. 


EATONTOWN, N. J. 
Dear SENATOR: Keep up the good work and 
take care of your health. The country needs 
men like you. God bless you, 
Yours, 
FRANK SAVANNAH, 
BrooKLYN, N. Y. 
Hon. SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 
Keep up your fight against giving the oil 
away. It belongs to all the people, not mere- 
ly a favored few. 
Davin FISCH. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Dear SENATOR: From the bottom of my 
heart thanks for dramatizing the offshore- 

_ oil debate with your marathon speech. 

That gargantuan effort was perhaps the 
first indication for most people that some- 
thing significant was taking place in the 
Senate. The press and radio previously did 
a thorough job in burying news of the de- 
bate. 


Sincerely, 
EDWARD TONAT. 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
efforts to save the tideland oil for all the 
people of the United States, 
: Best regards, 
< Davip A. WELLS. 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., April 27, 1953. 
Congratulations on a fine public-spirited 
job. Can you keep it up till the giveaway 
becomes impossible? 
Yours with admiration, 
EDITH L. Hussey. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Morse: You are right in protest- 
ing giving the resources off our coast to the 
States. 
FLOYD THIEL. 


Detrorr, Micu., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse: 

Deak SENATOR: Congratulations on great 
work done by you this date against oil give- 
away. May God bless you. 

Emmet and Marte MARKEY. 


New York Crry, N. Y. 
Sm: Congratulations on your defense of 
American heritage, 
Sincerely, 
SAMUEL J. RESNICK. 


BroNx, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
My Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for 
the tremendous fight you are putting up for 
the best interests of all the people. I hope 
more Senators put principle before party as 
you have done so often, 
Sincerely, 
ETHEL STEIN. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for your efforts to prevent the passage of 
the tidelands oil bill. I have been hoping 
against hope that President Eisenhower 
would not choose to continue his stand; 
but, unfortunately, he intends to keep this 
election promise. 

It makes me proud that some of our leg- 
islative body are as courageous as you to pre- 
vent our natural resources from being given 
away. I have no doubt that in spite of your 
efforts the bill will be passed, but with the 
help of Rhode Island and other States it may 
be declared unconstitutional for the fourth 
and last time by the Supreme Court. I am 
sure many people are made aware of what 
is happening in the Government through 
your efforts on the floor of the Senate. I 
again offer you my support and encourage- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEO GoLpsTON, 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, 
Reading, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR MorsE: The good fight 
against giving the tidelands oil revenue to 
the States which lie near the oil delights me, 

Good luck. 

Eprru B. Dovps. 

This requires no answer. 


New York, N. Y. April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

HONORABLE SIR: Just a few lines to express 
my appreciation of your sincere efforts on be- 
half of the people of our beloved country. 

Would that there were many more hon- 
orable gentlemen like yourself in the Sen- 
ate. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SHEPoRD, 


PATERSON, N. J., April 72, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been thrilled 
by your heroic and patriotic struggle to vin- 
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dicate the national rights involved in the 
pending tidelands oil bill. I do not have be- 
fore me the numerous arguments which you 
presented recently, It occurs to me, however, 
that what the administration is attempting 
to do is to reverse the policy of our country 
even preceding the adoption of the present 
Constitution of our country. 

My research on the subject indicates that 
when the Articles of Confederation were 
agreed to and submitted to the States in 
1777, the victory of the small States in estab- 
lishing their right to an equal vote was not 
considered by some of them as sufficient. 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland de- 
manded that the States that had large claims 
to western lands renounce them in favor of 
the Confederation. Maryland was the last 
State to ratify the Articles, holding out until 
March 1, 1781, when she became satisfied that 
western claims would become the expected 
treasure of the whole Nation. This delay 
caused almost the whole of the American 
Revolution to be fought under a gentlemen's 
agreement and one that was by no means 
favorable to efficient operation either civil 
or military. Virginia had the most nearly 
legal claims to the western lands, yet Madison 
uniformly insisted that they become a part 
of the public domain. 

It seems incredible to me that the wisdom 
and patriotism of our Founding Fathers is 
now to be thrown overboard to satisfy the 
aims of a few selfish interests. I want you to 
know, however, that the people of our coun- 
try are watching this performance very close- 
ly and that they are in your debt in a meas- 
ure which only history will record. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H, ROEMER. 


— 


TRENTON, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your fight against the oil giveaway. I hope 
you continue your fight and stop a vote this 
year. The people are waking up, but it takes 
time. Iand my friends have written to both 
New Jersey Senators. 
I don’t expect an answer since your time 
is yaluable. 
Yours truly, 
LISSEL A. POPP, 


SPRING CITY, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to pay my respects to your 
courageous stand on the so-called tidelands 
oil debate. Your attitude on this question is 
admirable, coupled with your sincere devo- 
tion to sacred principles. History will record 
your stand as just and upright. 

Respectfully, 
ALFRED FINDEISEN. 


Oxrorp, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY VERY Dear SIR: I think it can again be 
said that seldom before have so many owed 
so much to so few. Please let me express to 
you and to the 25 other Senators who are 
standing up against such odds for the good 
of the country against the pig interests, the 
greedy and the stupid, my most humble 
thanks, 

Many millions and not only those who 
voted for Stevenson are watching you men 
who are putting up such a gallant fight even 
though little or nothing is said in the daily 
papers. May right strengthen mightily your 


arms. 

This administration, as you knew and as 
many others knew is turning out to be “a 
grab everything that isn’t nailed down” for 
those who think more of their interests than 
the interests of the country and we have 
only you few to stand firm for so many many 
of us. 
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If you see fit please extend my sincere 
thanks to the other men who are fighting 
the good fight. I wish that the Senators from 
this State were with you but I rank them 
with the lightest of lightweights and feel 
there is no use wasting 3 cents on 'em, i 

Most sincerely and thankfully yours, 

W. E. GRINNELL, 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., April 27, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Please let me thank you 
and also congratulate you for your gallant 
effort to save the Nation's oil for the Nation’s 
people. I hope you and your friends in the 
Senate can prevail over the selfish interests 
who seem determined to give away our coun- 
try’s resources. 

Yours truly, 
LEONARD H. FISHER. 


RIVERDALE, N, Y., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: You have our full ad- 
miration for the feat that you performed in 
the Senate. You couldn't have picked a 
more worthwhile issue, Move to New York, 

we need a man like you here, 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. L. BECKER, 


— 


New York, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your fight against 
States’ ownership of tidelands oil, Keep it 
up. 
Gerorce YOUNG. 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Accept our congrat- 
ulations for the truly great job you did in 
the Senate today—and our best wishes for 
a good night’s rest. 

You deserve the commendation of all 
Americans fgr your bold stand in preventing 
the giveaway tidelands oil bill from being 
perpetrated on the people. We are with you 
and Senator LEHMAN and your colleagues 
100 percent. Keep up the good work, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT WEISS, 


Des Motnes, Iowa, April 26, 1953. 
“What builds a nation’s pillars high 
And its foundation strong? 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that ‘round it throng? 
Not gold, but only men can make 
A nation great and strong; 
Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long!” 


(Author unknown). But as one with a 
“grandstand” section seat, in the organized 
labor division at the Teapot Dome affair, 
the lines represent our sentiments as of 
now. More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
H. P. FAGAN. 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 26, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: We would like to 
congratulate and thank you for your coura- 
geous and energetic stand you took on the 
tideland oil grab. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. GUNNER. 


East HARTFORD, Conn., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Please don’t bother 
to answer this. 

I just want to say I appreciate your efforts 
to preserve Federal title to the offshore re- 
sources. 

I only wish we could have kept Benton 
there to help you. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK P. LOCKARD. 
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NAMPA, IDAHO. 

Congratulations, Senator. 

Your long talk has served two purposes: 

1. To focus attention on this vicious steal 
of the people’s property. 

2.To perhaps bring to a head the wrong- 
ness of the filibuster. 

Power to you! TIl bet it is lots more fun 
to be an Independent, than to wear the 
harness of either set of bosses. 

Ray TUTTLE. 
LORAIN, OHIO, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR: Many thanks for endeavoring to 
safeguard the peoples’ interest concerning 
tidelands. You are a great American. 

Roy F. FLORES, 


New Yorx Crry, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Your very great effort on behalf of the 
people is greatly appreciated. 
Mrs, PRISCILLE BARTON, 


New Yors, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your efforts on behalf of the 
great majority of the people of this country 
will not soon be forgotten. 

I want to commend you for your sincere 
belief in the liberal ideals which have made 
this country great, and for your courage in 
fighting actively for those beliefs, when so 
many others have so conveniently surren- 
dered to the forces of reaction. 

It was this courage which led you to sup- 
port Stevenson, to vote for good legislation, 
and now to go through more than 22 hours 
of grueling speech to prevent the great oil 
theft. 

I want to thank you, Senator LEHMAN, 
Senator HUMPHREY, and the too few other 
outstanding Senators who have stood fast in 
defense of the people. I only hope that I 
shall have the opportunity and the honor 
of voting for you for President of these 
United States in the near future. 

God bless you. 

Respectfully, 
HAROLD LEINWAND, 


Bayswwe, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: I offer my sincere 
thanks to you for your courageous effort to 
dramatize the struggle being made by you 
and your colleagues to resist the tidelands 
oil bill. It is most regretable that so many 
of the Nation’s papers have chosen to ignore 
the issues involved in this legislation. 
Whether by accident or design, the stage is 
set for a crucial piece of legislation to be 
slammed through without any proper airing 
of the implications involved. The people of 
this Nation owe you a debt of gratitude for 
your devotion to their general welfare. 

It is my honest wish that you will persevere 
and continue to fight for good government 
and sound policies, regardless of party label. 
Our country needs many more men of your 
caliber. Good luck and keep up the good 


work, 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS A, DENT. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office: 
District 3, United Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers of America, CIO, congratulation you 
wholeheartedly on your gallant fight and 
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exposure of the tidelands-oil steal. We real- 
ize now that this gigantic steal makes the 
Teapot Dome affair petty. We pledge you 
our full support in your fight for the best 
interests of the American people. 
Jack CURRAN, 
Regional Director, District 3. 


Scranton, PA., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Truly you are a hero and 
deserving of so much credit. You believed 
in your stand, and you were willing to sac- 
rifice yourself in standing up for it. 

How much more admirable is this than 
absenting oneself from sessions when a vote 
is to be taken and is so often the case. 

Congratulations, honorable sir, 


Sincerely, 
Mary C. FLEMING, 


Brooktyn, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Whether you win or lose in 
your great fight against the cohesive power 
of public plunder, you have rendered an 
invaluable public service in awakening the 
country to the threatened danger of the loss 
of its uncalculable assets. 

Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS J. BARNUM, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEAR SENATOR: Keep up the good work. 
The Federal Government must retain control 
of the offshore oil lands. I voted for Ike, 
but I disagree with him on this issue. 
VINCENT LUDWIG, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 


Well spoken, old boy. l 
PEISSE O'REILLY, 
Cotumsus, Onto, April 26, 1953. 

Dear Sie: Just a word to tell you that my 
views on the tidelands issue coincide with 
those of yours. Your unselfish devotion to 
your country moves me not a little. You 
are truly a United States Senator in the full 
meaning of the word, placing country first. 

Bru. SHM, 
Student at the Ohio State University. 
New Yorn, N. Y. April 26, 1953, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations. Hope you succeed in 
saving our glorious heritage for all of our 
people. Congratulations, too, on the good 
with which the Lord has apparently endowed 
you. 

All good wishes for success, 


Sincerely, 
Miss E. SINGER. 


PEEKSHILL, N. Y. April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Re tidelands oil, 
Congratulations on your unflinching stand 
on the tidelands oil grab. It's a pity there 
are so few Senators who have the interest of 
the American public as a whole in mind, 
Although we are not your constituents, we 
wish to express our appreciation of your fight 
on behalf of all Americans. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP GREENBERG. 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: May I congratulate you on 
your heroic effort to bring the tidelands oil 
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bill to public attention, as well as your de- 
voted efforts on several other issues. I think 
you are doing a marvelous job. 
Very sincerely, 
ADRIENA B. GOLDBERG, 
Mrs. Clarence Goldberg. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
Storrs, Conn., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: What this country 
needs is 95 more Senators like you. Keep 
up the good work and remember that you 
haye millions of us behind you. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert G. MEaD, Jr. 


SuFFERN, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 
Nice to know someone in Washington is 
concerned with the interests of the many. 
Appreciatively, 
Mrs. A. ALLAN PERLMAN. 


MoNcottA, Mass., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: While I am doubtful 
of the wisdom of filibustering, even in good 
causes, I wish to applaud your efforts to 
prevent the robbery planned in the offshore 
oil bill. 

It is a sad commentary on the bias of 
the press that they report the filibuster but 
not the arguments advanced by you and 
your colleagues. 

With respect to the press, I hope you 
realize that a great many people like my- 
self, who are better informed than the daily 
paper would make them, approve your efforts 
to maintain a liberal voice in Congress. 

Best wishes for a long and successful career 
as a congressional gadfly. 

Sincerely, 
EARL G. JACKSON, 


LYNN, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

I wish to congratulate you on your fight 
for the people’s rights, and trying to pre- 
vent those rich deposits from falling intọ 
the hands of the privileged few. 

I realize there are only a few such as you 
left in Washington, so it makes it all the 
harder. So good luck to you and those with 
you. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH SAVAGEAN. 

P. S.—Don't forget a lot of us little people 
are watching that famous fight. 


Easton, Pa., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like very 
much to congratulate you on your coura- 
geous stand on the tidelands oil bill issue. 
It is too bad that there are not more men 
with your vision. 
Keep up the fight. You truly represent 
the people of the United States. 
DANIEL HERTZ. 


La PLATA, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, T 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I have just written 
Senator Tarr to say that his stand on the 
tidelands oil is going to defeat his party in 
1956. It should send it into oblivion for a 
hundred years. I happen to own many 
blocks of oil that will be affected by the 
passage of this bill—but what decent Amer- 
ican wants profit at the cost of this brazen 
“big lie’ steal? It is the greatest blot on 
the Republican escutcheon of all in their 
not very admirable history. 

With deepest appreciation of your fear- 
less and heroic stand from my husband and 
myself, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
OLIN McLorn. 
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Warwick, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ste: All honor and gratitude to 
you, and to the little group of other patriotic 
Senators with whom you are working, for 
your heroic efforts to thwart the most out- 
rageous grab of public property ever at- 
tempted in this country. I am sure there 
are millions of plain Americans like myself 
who pray for your success in this good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. R. BROWNE. 


Santa Monica, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I just want you to 
know how much my friends and I admire 
your magnificent and heroic performance in 
Congress yesterday, and to assure you that 
you have earned the gratitude of millions 
in this country who feel that as long as we 
have men like you in Congress, we do have 
true spokesmen there (for you know that 
sometimes we begin to doubt that), even if 
the result of your efforts and those of a few 
other Senators should be negative, 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 
Miss IRMGARD LENEL. 


P. S—I have voiced my opposition to the 
tidelands oil bill previously to a number of 
key Senators and especially to the California 
Senators, where my protest fell on deaf ears, 
of course, : 


Groton, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sm: I wish to congratulate you for 
the wonderful fight you have made against 
the offshore oil bill. 

In these times, when it is so difficult to 
be a liberal, when one often wishes that he, 
too, could forget realities and take the easy 
course of blindly following the crowd, your 
courageous and outspoken independence is 
an inspiration that is badly needed. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE P, BISHOP, 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you on your fine effort to educate the 
American public on the tidelands oil contro- 
versy. Much as I deplore filibuster tactics, 
I am hopeful that you have succeeded by 
this method in focusing the attention of 
the citizenry on the dangers to America if 
this measure is passed. 
Sincerely yours, 
HELENE P. GANS. 


New Yorn, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for your efforts to preserve the benefits of 
the offshore oil for all the people of the 
United States of America. Knowing there 
is someone like you working for our interests 
makes me less fearful of the future. 

Sincerely, 
ELISBETH GROVES, 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I would like to congratulate you 
on your speech concerning tidelands oil. 
Respectfully, 
LILLIAN Core. 
Mrs. Louis V. Cote. 


April 28 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 25, 1593. 
My Dear SENATOR MorsE: Thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your magnificent 
speech in defense of the rights of the whole 
American people to our natural resources. 
Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE H. LUSCOMB. 


— 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
New Haven, Conn., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SiR: My thanks for your truly cours- 
geous effort in opposition to the tidelands 
oil bill. Let us hope that you and the Sen- 
ators with you are successful in preventing 
the enactment of this greatest of all scandals. 
Sincerely, 
ROGER LESTER, 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is the first let- 
ter I have ever written for or against any 
man in public office. 

I would like for you to know that there 
are many of us who have for a long time 
admired your stand on many issues. 

Your speech of 22 hours against the off- 
shore oil bill prompts me to tell you that 
the majority of Americans feel that they still 
have some patriotic men left in Congress, 
and who are sincerely concerned with the 
genuine welfare of all of us in the United 
States. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Very sincerely, 
ALEX POLLYEA. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My husband and 
my three children of voting age support 
your stand in the Senate on tidelands. 

It takes courage to do the things that are 
not popular with most of the Senators. 

You can count on our support. God bless 
you and enjoy good health. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. S. WASSERMAN. 


—- 


PorspaM, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It’s been about 15 
years since I wrote a letter to a Senator but 
I feel that you should be complimented for 
your guts in attempting to preserve this 
country’s oil resources for the people them- 
selves, and not for the oil interests and 
those whom they control through campaign 
contributions. I feel sick reading the gooey 
virtues they attach to State’s rights. They 
forget that there are 48 States Involved and 
not just the few involved in the oil contro- 
versy. 

When I was an adolescent idealist I would 
write letters to Senators, Representatives, 
and to the President as well but after learn- 
ing the facts of life—and politics—I gave it 
up as wishful thinking. I usually vote 
Democratic but when a man like yourself 
has the courage to break away from the 
parent organization and subject himself to 
the vilification and abuse the press heaps 
upon him, then I feel it my duty to let 
him know there are people that sincerely ap- 
preciate the sacrifice. I wonder whether the 
folks in your home State realize what it’s 
all about. Maybe your speech in the Sen- 
ate yesterday will awaken those who think 
the domestic Republicans, as represented by 
Tart and President Eisenhower, offer us the 
salvation they lavishly promised during 
their campaign. I feel as though this coun- 
try still has to get away from the popularity 
contests they hold every so often and get 
back to electing men for office that have 
wisdom and courage—such as yourself, 
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In today’s Sunday Times there was an 
article about your record speech but most 
of it referred to you having broken the rec- 
ord, and very little regarding the issues you 
raised. Now if our Mr, Tarr had made a 
speech it. undoubtedly would have been 
recorded in a special supplementary issue of 
the Times. The newspaper article also 
mentioned you having spoken about bologna, 
probably in an effort to disparage your 
speech, but I'm certain that there must be 
some properties about bologna worthwhile 
mentioning and I’m glad you brought it to 
our attention, 

When and if you start the Independent 
Party, you can count on me as one of your 
members. The Democrats have just about 
shot their load in giving everything away 
and the Republicans have done the same in 
taking it back. We need a new look in poli- 
tics and you're it. Congratulations once 
again and best of luck. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILTON GAULICK, 


— 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., April 25, 1953. ` 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator Morse: This is to express 
appreciation for your gallant stand on tide- 
land oil. You are not without many sup- 
porters here in the South who believe along 
with you that the national interest will be 
served best by the use of revenues from tide- 
lands oil for education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GEORGE S. ParTHEMOS, 


—- 


New Yoru, N, Y. April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Congratulations on your stand 
against the offshore oil grab. 
Stand firm. Everybody isn’t an oil mil- 
lMonaire. 
Very truly yours, 
LEONARD S. KANDELL, 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: I read the account of your 
filibuster in the Times on Sunday, and I also 
read the editorial censuring you today, not 
for the basic issue of tidelands oil, but be- 
cause you used the filibuster in an effort to 
bring the issue to the public. 

I disagree strongly with the Times edi- 
torial and feel that the issue of tidelands 
oil transcends the issue of the filibuster. 

Ás long as the filibuster is not outlawed 
and is perfectly legitimate for use by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the issue resolves itself 
into a question of moral values on its use. 

The moral values of tidelands oil are so 
basic, and the tangible effects will be so ad- 
verse to the public interest, that one moral 
value far outweighs the other moral value, 

The filibuster must go, but until it does, 
there is no harm in using it as a shield as 
well as a sword (to invert a legal principle). 
Perhaps the only way it will be outlawed will 
be through exposing it as a two-edged sword. 

My congratulations to you for your 
strength, courage, and fearlessness, qualities 
which are strangely lacking on the Senate 
floor and which are fast evaporating in a de- 
moralized and desensitized world. 

Respectfully, « 
ROSLYN MYERS 
Mrs. Allen Murray Myers. 


— 


DETROIT, MICH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR; Your talkathon against the 
multibillion-dollar “giveaway” was all to 
the good, You and the others must keep it 
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up if you can. Perhaps the American people 
will wake up and exert some pressure before 
the bill comes to a vote. 
Sincerely, 
S. A. DISNER. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: So long as America has men 
like you fighting for us all, we are truly a 
good Nation. 

God bless you and I hope you win. Thank- 
ing you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. A, JONES. 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SIR: We wish to congratulate you on 
your stand on the offshore oil bill. 

We believe that the natural resources be- 
long to all 48 States, and not to the indi- 
vidual States. It should benefit the whole 
Nation. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr, and Mrs, ALEX STROBL, 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
My DEAR Senator Morse: I wish to ex- 
press my admiration for the work you have 
done concerning the tidelands oil bill. Many 
points are not clear to the people and so ex- 
haustive debate is very important. 
Respectfully, 
Max FRICK, 
New York, N, Y. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I just want to tell 
you how much admiration I have for you in 
regard in particular to the tidelands oil issue 
and think you did a magnificent job in dram- 
atizing the issue. If there are copies of your 
speech available, I would certainly like to 
have one. 
Sincerely, 
Nancy G. Spriccs. 


Boston, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Although I am not one of your 
constituents, may I offer my personal con- 
gratulations and thanks for your superb 
“filibuster.” 

I heard no report of your magnificent plea 
either on the radio or in the local newspapers 
until this day when I read the New York 
Times. I think this fact in itself is regret- 
table. But, nonetheless, I was thrilled 
through and through. 

Thank you once again, 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR G. SHIP, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 25, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As an individual 
citizen, I want to thank you for your great 
efforts in opposing the tidelands oil bill, 
Unfortunately, the present administration 
seems determined to ram the bill through, 
but in my judgment sentiment against the 
bill will be overwhelming. I only hope that 
not too much damage is done while the 
sentiment builds up. 

Your discussions against the bill have done 
much to awaken the people. I salute you 
most admirably and respectfully. 


Very truly yours, 
GLOVER E. TULLY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 26, 1953 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on the ef- 
fectiveness of your speech on the tidelands 
oil bill. 

The rage of the people will be more in 
evidence if you stubbornly fight the bill that 
would give the States title to the marginal 
oil lands, - 
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The press have not given the facts to the 
people. During the last week I have called 
more than 20 of my friends and asked 
their opinion on the bill. The results were 
suprising to me. Not more than 4 of the 
group had any opinion, but 3 of them were 
getting worked up about it. 

Some men in Congress seem to brag about 
a saving of a few millions but give away 
billions with such ease. 

More and more people as they get in- 
formed will oppose the big giveaway and 
will fight to save it for all of the people, 

The rise of sunken oil and its giveaway 
will make the Teapot Dome scandal appear 
as a symbol for the Big Deal. 

I am getting myself worked up a bit over 
this but want you to know that I know you 
are right in your fight on this issue. It will 
Pinon a mak scandal just a poor man’s 

8, while the oil scan 
be the big steal. a ee 
With hopeful good wishes, à 
CHARLES L, PAINE. 


New York, N. Y. A è 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, E iga 
Senate Office Building: 

The New York joint board of the Amal. 
gamated Clothing Workers of America con- 
gratulates you wholeheartedly on your gal- 
lant fight and exposure of the tidelands-oil 
steal. We realize now that this gigantic 
steal makes the Teapot Dome affair look 
petty. We pledge you our full support in 
your fight for the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Coar MAKERS TrapE Boarp, ACWA, 
JOSEPH GOLD, 
CHARLES DEL GIAcco, 


Trade Managers, 
Sam La SCALA, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Local 178, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America congratulates you wholehearted- 
ly on your gallant fight and exposure of the 
tidelands-oil steal. We realize now that this 
gigantic steal makes the Teapot Dome affair 
look petty. We pledge you our full support 
in your fight for the best interests of tho 
American people, 

Harry Kavrr, 


Business Agent, Local 178, ACWA. 


Homewoop, ILL., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Proud of your fight on oil bill. Keep going. 
KARL and MARGARET SCHMIDT, 


BEAVERTON, OREG., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
We are backing you in your fight against 
tideland oil bill. 
Mr. and Mrs, ALBERT NIVA. 
Mr. and Mrs. E, A. Coox. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you for the interest you have shown in 
the people of the whole United States. If 
one cared to trade principle for a few votes 
I have an idea it would have been easier to 
have followed another course. But from 
your actions in the past I believe you think 
of principles first and votes later. Thanking 
you for your showing of courage. 
Yours truly, 
EDWARD CONYERS, 


Gatway, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I am very grateful 
to you for your effort to defeat the tidelands 
oil bill, I hope that your work will at least 
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cult. 
W. M. SCHWARZ. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., April 26, 1953. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations. We 
both appreciate your stand against giving 
the tidelands to the individual States in- 
volved. They belong to all the people. 

We also admired your honesty in switch- 
ing to Stevenson in the late presidential 
election. 

We just hope the good people of Oregon 
appreciate an honest man and do reelect you. 
p Sincerely, 

Mr. and Mrs. EUGENE S. ANOLICK, 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are with you in your 
stand on the offshore oil bill. We are wish- 
ing you and your liberal colleagues the great- 
est success in preserving the offshore oils 
for the entire United States to whom they 
rightfully belong. It is quite evident that 
the Nation needs many more men like you 
and your loyal associates in the Senate 
Keep up the fine work, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR WRIGHT. 
WILLIAM MALCOMSON, 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 27, 1953; 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PERSISTENT SENATOR: We all admire 
you out here for fighting to preserve our oil- 
rich submerged lands for the entire United 
States. 

Don’t give up the fight. 

ELIZABETH K. LIVERMORE, 


Sours WeyMovutTuH, Mass., April 27, 1953. 

The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept 
deep, sincere thanks for the long hard fight 
you have made—and I hope will continue to 
make—to save tidelands oil contro] for the 
Federal Government. 

‘Our natural resources belong to all of the 
citizens. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mauve H. WEBSTER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SENATOR: I would like to com- 
mend you on the efforts you are making to 
defeat the tidelands bill. I have written to 
my Senators from Ohio and am getting my 
friends to do. 

Respectfully, 
ARCHIE Fine, M. D. 


RICHMOND HEIGHTS, MoO., April 26, 1953. 
HONORABLE SIR: Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks for your courageous opposition to the 
so-called tidelands oil giveaway. Your fine 
-and loyal example should be an inspiration 
to all true Americans. Please continue your 
fight to prevent the exploitation of the peo- 
ple of this great country for the benefit of 
the few. I pray that your efforts may not 

be in vain. 

Respectfully yours, s 
WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 


Sr. Lours, Mo., April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let me tender congratulations 
on your performance in opposition to the 
tidelands bill. I cannot help but feel that 
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if people understand the implications of this 
bill there would be a groundswell of disap- 
proval. You have done a magnificent job in 
giving the issue publicity. 
Sincerely, 
Prances K. GrEASHAM, 
Mrs. David T. Greasham. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 27, 1953. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your marathon speech in ‘the Senate. I ap- 
preciate your persistence and endurance on 
behalf of the American people. 

I am very glad to see the opponents of this 
oil bill so determined to bring this issue fully 
before the public. We just saw Senator 
ANDERSON On Meet the Press, and he did an 
excellent job of clarifying just why this is 
such a bad bill. 

Good luck to you and the other fine Sen- 
ators who are opposed to the tidelands oil 
bill, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. GLORIA SCHUMACHER. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank God there is 
someone like you with “guts” and social 
vision in the United States today. 

Inspired by your magnificent filibuster, I 
have just sent letters against the offshore-oil 
grab to Senators TAFT, HENDRICKSON, and 
SmrrH. I know this is a small contribution 
in comparison with your terrific fight. If 
you have any suggestions for anything else 
we can-do, I hope you'll let us know. 

We in education feel keenly about this 


Leo Lirzxy, 
BEvERLY FarMs, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Dear Sm: Just wanted you to know that 
there were people in other parts of the coun- 
try who are applauding-your efforts and hope 
they bring results, 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to tell you 
that you, and all of the other Senators who 
are doing such a yeoman job on tidelands 
oil bill, have our fullest support and thanks. 

It has been this lengthy debate that you 
and Lehman, Douglas, Humphrey, et al., have 
carried on that has served to inform an 
apathetic public and awaken many to 
vital problem. t 


LINDEN, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to ap- 

plaud your stand on the tidelands oil bill. 
I have just written to my two Senators 
urging them not to support the present bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ESTHER WOLIN, 


KENT, OHIO, April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D. C.: 
- With great interest in your stand on tide- 
lands oil, for especially the deep tide oil for 
the use of education for American boys and 
girls; so many of our States do not have the 
resources from which to draw revenue from 
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for schools to give equal chance for their 
schooling. 

I and my family are all for deep tidelands 
oil for our school system, Use our names for 
reference. 

A friend to schools. 

Mrs. C. A. JARRAREL. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. MUELLER. 


— 


DULUTH, MINN., April 26, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Just read in the paper that you 
finished a 22-hour talk. I approve your 
fight for oil for education. Keep up the good 
work. 

Davin E. Opren. 


Bie es 


ATLANTA, GA., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: A magnificent stand. 
Please keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
W. Lamar Gammon. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Allow me to congratulate 
you on your fight against the tidelands oil 
bill. There are not many left in the Senate, 
besides yourself, who will stand up and fight 
against these raids on the national wealth. 
They said they wouldn't “take it away”; but 
their first acts are to take everything away: 
Cut education help, housing, controls, 
everything. 

We need you to carry the standard of hon- 
est liberalism, until the forces can rally 
around again. 

Sincerely, 
L. D. SMULLIN. 


Derrorr, MıcH., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
and congratulate you for the nice fight that 
you have made against the tidélands oil bill, 
It is good to know that we have a few loyal 
Americans like you and Senators DOUGLAS 
of Illinois, and HUMPHREY of Minnesota. 

It’s very bad, that big business is trying 
to take over everything, lock, stock, and 
barrel, but keep up the good fight, the Amer- 
ican people are already beginning to realize 
that they made a terrible mistake last No- 
‘vember. 

Your talkathon obviously had some good 
effect, regardless of what Senator HOLLAND 
thinks about it. We need several more Sen- 
ators like you—maybe we'll get them in the 
next election. But take care of your health, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. L, WYATT. 

P. S.—I am also writing Senator HOLLAND 
of Florida, and Tart of Ohio. They’re exactly 
100 percent wrong when they say that your 
efforts to convince the American people 
against the tidelands had little effects. The 
Detroit Times dated April 25 quoted Sena- 
tor HoLLanp as making that statement. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are impressed by your coura- 
geous fight on the tidelands oil issue. You 
are indeed bringing it to the attention of the 
public, It is tragic to see private interests ` 
again attempting to make inroads on the 
public domain. We feel that they should be 
stopped at almost any cost. You have our 
wholehearted backing and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
"WHITNEY S. SLATER. 
CHARLES Y. MANSFIELD. 
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GAINESVILLE, TEX., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have just read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24, 1953. I 
feel that it is obligatory upon me to express 
my support for your position taken on Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. 

Though this unfortunate measure be 
passed, the people of the United States will 
not soon forget your very real contribution 
to the debate. 

I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM W, CARROLL, 


Woonnaven, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: By this letter I want to do two 
things: 

1, Congratulate you for standing so firm on 
what you believe to be right; and 

2. Thank you for defending longly and 
strongly what I believe to be right. 

I refer, of course, to your speech against 
the so-called tidelands oil bill. 

More power to you especially in view of the 
petty childlike attempts to relieve you of the 
floor by Senator Tarr and his following. 

I have today sent a wire to Senator TAFT, 
urging defeat of the bill in question. I hope 
I have not waited too long. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURA S. FERNANDEZ. 

P. S—An added attraction to the wire: it 
was signed by me jointly with Mrs. Edith R. 
Rubinstein who also sends her congratula- 
tions and thanks. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Senators who 
-wish to submit matters which normally 
are in order during the usual morning 
hour, be permitted to do so, provided the 
time required for that purpose shall not 
exceed 2 minutes. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission, protesting against 
the enactment of the bill (S. 281) to amend 
section 1 (17) (a), section 13 (3), and sec- 
tion 13 (4) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to extend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe the 
discontinuance of certain railroad services 
in intrastate commerce when found to be 
unreasonably discriminatory against or to 
constitute an undue burden on interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact suitable legislation outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party in the United 
States and making membership therein 
unlawful 
“Whereas the great majority of the people 

of the United States are united and deter- 
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mined to maintain the American way of life; 
and 

“Whereas the people have become deeply 
concerned and view with alarm the encroach- 
ment of communism upon the free peoples 
of the world; and 

“Whereas the people of America are par- 
ticularly alarmed over learning of the vast 
numbers of persons who are known Commu- 
nists or with communistic leanings em- 
ployed in positions of trust in the service 
of the Government of our country on all 
levels; and 

“Whereas the doctrine upon which our 
country is built and upon which it has pros- 
pered and grown great, is tolerance for all 
races and creeds; and 

“Whereas it is appreciated by the General 
Assembly of South Carolina that the Ameri- 
can doctrine of tolerance cannot and must 
not extend to those sworn enemies of our 
form of government, a part of whose doc- 
trine is the destruction of our Government 
by force and violence; and 

“Whereas this situation threatens the wel- 
fare of our Nation and the security of our 
country, as the Communists advocate the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that for our own security the Communist 
Party should be outlawed and membership 
in the party should be made unlawful: Now, 
"therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That Congress be 
memorialized to enact, without delay, suit- 
able legislation looking to the outlawing of 
the Communist Party in America and mak- 
ing membership in such party unlawful; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each United States Senator from 
South Carolina, each Member of the House 
of Representatives of Congress from South 
Carolina, the Senate of the United States 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States.” 


SMALL BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SUBCONTRACTS—REPORT OF SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS (S. REPT. NO. 206) 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I submit a report on small business 
and defense subcontracts, and ask that 
it be printed. 

The report sets forth the results of an 
8 months’ survey of defense subcontract- 
ing recently completed by the committee, 
During the course of the survey, the 
committee conferred with 29 of the Na- 
tion’s largest military prime contractors. 

The report includes an analysis of 
small business policies of the major 
prime contractors and sets forth a num- 


‘ber of suggestions offered by the large 


manufacturers for the benefit of small 
concerns interested in defense work. 

On the basis of your committee’s sur- 
vey, it would appear that there are op- 
portunities for small concerns as sub- 
contractors in major defense production 
programs. It is apparent, however, that 
full development of those opportunities 
will require close cooperation between 
the military departments, major military 
prime contractors, and small concerns. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 28, 1953, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1419) to per- 
mit the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to establish day- 
light-saving time in the District. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the Sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1784. A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the existing project for Mobile Har- 
a ege in ee to improve facilities for 

on; e Commi 
woe ttee on Public 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1785. A bill to amend the Labor-Manage- 

suse ee Act, 1947, and for other 
OSes; the Committee 
Public Welfare. ae epee 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smrrx of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1786. A bill for the relief of Sonia Roller; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1787. A bill to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, pertaining to the 
Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule, 
and to place the position of char employee 
working part time in the appropriate grade 
of the Crafts, Protective, and Custodial 
Schedule; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. ` 

j a Mr. PASTORE: E 

. 1788. A bill for the relief of P. 
Simidian; to the Committee dis, the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 


Mr. ps 

S. 1789. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain private hospitals, clinics, and 
medical facilities acquired by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 1790. A bill for the relief of Dr. Philip 
Bloemsma and Mrs. Joy Roelink Bloemsma; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1791. A bill for the relief of Leong Walk 
Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1792. A bill to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Jackson) : 

S. 1793. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of the Priest Rapids site on the Colum- 
bia River, Wash., under a license issued 
pursuant to the Federal Power Act; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1794. A bill to reimburse the South 
Dakota State Hospital for the Insane for the 
care of Indian patients; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1795. A bill for the relief of Fred and 
Bernice Ehlers; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself, Mr. 
JouHNSON of Texas, and Mr. DAN- 
TEL): 

S. 1796. A bill to incorporate the Board of 
Fundamental Education; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1797. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
district of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to introduce a bill and, in 
connection therewith, to make a state- 
ment which may take me 4 or 5 minutes. 
The statement is in explanation of the 
bill, and I should like to make the state- 
ment at this time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate has just agreed, by unanimous 
consent, upon the request of the Senator 
from Ohio, that Senators may proceed 
to submit routine matters for not to ex- 
ceed 2 minutes in the case of any one 
matter. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey wish to proceed under that agree- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think I 
can cover what I have to say in that 
length of time; but if I am unable to fin- 
ish within that limit, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of my state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp, in con- 
nection with the introduction of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
statement the Senator from New Jersey 
wishes to make will require more than 2 
minutes to deliver, the remainder of the 
Senator’s statement can be printed in 
the Recor, by handing it to the Official 
Reporter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Very well, 
Mr President. 

I now introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

Mr. President, in the course of the 
hearings before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee on amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act—the Taft-Hartley Act—we have 
been faced with a very special problem 
that involves conflict between Federal 
and State jurisdictions. There has been 
some confusion, both because of the lan- 
guage of the law and because of its in- 
terpretation by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, as to where the jurisdic- 
tion. of the National Labor Relations 
Board ends and where that of the States 
begins 


It has been felt by many of us that the 
National Labor Relations Board has, by 
its interpretation of the law, unduly ex- 
tended its jurisdiction, and that a good 
deal of the confusion and delay in deal- 
ing with labor disputes could be pre- 
vented if a proper limitation were placed 
on the kind of cases which Federal leg- 
islation should cover. 

The purpose of the bill, in the nature 
of an amendment, which I have intro- 
duced is to reverse the trend which to- 
day is away from the States, and to re- 
store to the States some of their au- 
thority to regulate labor relations in ob- 
viously local situations. Furthermore, 
in this measure I have endeavored to 
curtail in some degree the excessive coy- 
erage of labor cases that has been taken 
over by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Furthermore, I have tried to 
eliminate the legal No Man’s Land 
which the Labor Beard has created by 
its refusal to assert jurisdiction in some 
cases, while at the same time prohibit- 
ing the States from taking jurisdiction. 

To clarify this twilight zone between 
the Federal Government and the States 
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-and to meet some of the criticisms that 
we have received with regard to the op- 
eration of the act, this measure is intro- 
duced in order to modify the existing 
law in the following respects: 

First. It repeals the exemption for 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Second. It exempts from the Taft- 
Hartley Act's coverage (a) employers of 
less than 10 employees; (b) “public 
utilities,” as defined, which are primarily 
local; and (c) employers primarily en- 
gaged in the building and construction 
industry. 

Third. It excludes from the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s coverage employers whose 
annual interstate business does not ex- 
ceed certain specified minima in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

Fourth. It requires the Labor Board 
to assert jurisdiction with respect to all 
employers, unless they are specifically 
exempted, or whose interstate activities 
fall below the specified minima. 

Fifth. It deprives the Labor Board of 
authority to cede jurisdiction to the 
States, an authority never exercised 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. This au- 
thority is made unnecessary by my bill. 

The consequences of these changes 
will be both substantial and beneficial. 
Considerable criticism has been directed 
at the Labor Board, particularly by labor, 
because of the inordinate delays in the 
processing of its cases. This bill, by 
substantially reducing the Board's case- 
load, will enable it to speed up its han- 
dling of those remaining cases. 

The Federal Reserve banks, even 
though they perform certain useful 
functions in behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are, nevertheless, private in- 
stitutions, operated for the profit of pri- 
vate parties. Hence, it was felt that 
there was no justification for depriving 
the employees of such institutions of the 
rights guaranteed employees by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Therefore, the bill 
removes their exemption. 

In the vast majority of cases, em- 
ployers with less than 10 employees carry 
on. operations whose impact on interstate 
commerce is so small or remote as to 
furnish no justification for Federal 
intervention or regulation. ‘This bill 
exempts them from the Federal act. 

Strikes and lockouts in public utilities, 
primarily local in character, have re- 
sulted in particular localities in condi- 
tions similiar to those Congress sought to 
prevent on a national scale by enacting 
the national emergency provisions in 
title II of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. This bill, by specifi- 
cally exempting local public utilities 
from the act, leaves the States free to 
regulate such emergency situations in 
order to protect the health, safety, and 
welfare of their own citizens. 

The building and construction indus- 
try also is lagrely local in character. 
The overwhelming majority of employ- 
ers in the industry are small employers, 
with very few employees, doing a small 
annual business in a local area. For 
these reasons, no cases involving the 
building and construction industry were 
processed under the Wagner Act. Con- 
gress, in amendming the Wagner Act, 
did not intend to modify that policy. 
This bill is thus designed to carry out 
that congressional intent. 
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. After many years of experience, the 
National Labor Relations Board itself, 
in October 1950, established certain cri- 
teria to guide it in the assertion of its 
jurisdiction. These criteria consist of 
certain specified dollar amounts of inter- 
state commerce below which the Board 
would not assert jurisdiction. Because 
of the soundness of these criteria in 
establishing a line of demarcation be- 
tween what is regarded as interstate and 
what is properly deemed local in nature, 
and because of their clarity and the ease 
with which they can be applied in each 
specific case, they are included in the 
bill in accordance with the policy of de- 
priving the Board of discretion in the 
matter of jurisdiction. 

Iam introducing the bill and am mak- 
ing this brief explanation on the floor 
because I hope that by publicizing these 
suggested changes the committee will 
have the benefit of reactions, pro or con, 
from Members of Congress, from labor 
and management, and from the general 
public. We shall soon be in the process 
of writing amendments to the act, and 
it would be helpful to us to ascertain 
whether amendments such as the ones 
provided by this bill will be acceptable 
to the parties chiefly concerned. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be inserted in the Recorp 
at the close of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1785) to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: . 

(a) Section 2 (2) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ includes any 
person acting as an agent of an employer, 
directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation, or any State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, or any corporation 
or association operating a hospital, if no part 
of the net earnings inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual, or any 
person subject to the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended from time to time, or any labor 
organization (other than when acting as an 
employer), or anyone acting in the capacity 
of officer or agent of such labor organization, 
or any employer the number of whose em- 
ployees does not exceed 9, or any ‘public 
utility’ subject to regulation by the State 
in which such ‘public utility’ is located if 
the annual dolar volume of the goods or 
services sold by such ‘public utility’ wholly 
within such State is not less than 75 percent 
of the total dollar volume of the goods and 
services sold annually by such ‘public util- 
ity,’ or any employer primarily engaged in 
the building and construction industry: 
Provided, That any employer not otherwise 
excluded from the definition of ‘employer’ ~ 
herein shall not be an ‘employer’ within 
the meaning of the definition contained in 
this subsection unless such employer (A) 
ships, or produces or sells goods destined for 
direct shipment, to points outside the State 
in which such employer is doing business, or 


‘performs services outside such State, if such 


goods or services are valued at not less than 
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$25,000 per annum; or (B) sells or furnishes 
goods or services valued at not less than 
$50,000 per annum, directly to persons en- 
gaged in commerce within the meaning of 
this act, and not excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion thereof by the provisions of this sub- 
section; or (C) purchases or receives directly 
from points outside the State in which such 
employer is doing business, goods or services 
valued at not less than $500,000 per annum; 
or (D) purchases or receives goods, valued at 
not less than $1 million per annum, if such 
goods originate at points outside the State 
in which such employer is doing business.” 

(b) Section 2 of such act is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(14) The term ‘public utility’ means an 
employer engaged in the busines of furnish- 
ing water, light, heat, gas, electric power, 
sanitation, passenger transportation, or com= 
munications services to the public or of oper- 
ating a gas pipeline or a toll bridge, road, 
or tunnel.” 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 10 of such 
act is amended by striking out the words 
“is empowered” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word “shall,” by striking out the word 
“to” where it appears after the second comma 
in the first sentence of such subsection, by 
striking out the word “power” where it first 
appears in the second sentence of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “duty”, and by striking out the pro- 
viso at the end of such subsection. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Tosey, Mr, Morse, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Murray, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. GREEN) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. MONRONEY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; and 

John Slezak, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 

By Mr, WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive T, 82d Congress, 2d session, an 
agreement relating to the status of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, signed at Lon- 
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don on June 19, 1951; with an understanding 
(Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive U, 82d Congress, 2d session, an 
agreement relating to the status of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, signed at 
Ottawa on September 20, 1951 (Ex. Rept. No. 
1); and 

Executive B, 83d Congress, 1st session, a 
protocol on the status of international mili- 
tary headquarters set up pursuant to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Paris on 
August 28, 1952 (Ex. Rept. No. 1). 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 


addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 


ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 
By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him on the subject 
of American foreign policy, at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, in Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27, 1953. 

By Mr, BYRD: 

Address delivered by Representative WIL- 
LAM M. Tuck, of Virginia, before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on 
April 28. 

Address delivered by the Secretary of the 
Navy R. B. Anderson before the Portsmouth 
Chamber of Commerce on April 22, 1953. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article on the subject of tidelands oll, pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
April 28, 1953. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “St. Lawrence Seaway Is 
No Road to Economy,” published in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer on April 26, 1953; and 
editorial entitled “No More Dream Lands,” 
advocating the sale of the TVA to private 
industry, published in the Oil City (Pa.) 
Derrick of April 21, 1953. 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR 
FACULTIES—STATEMENT BY AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 30, 1952, I inserted in 
the Recor a statement of the Princeton 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors with regard to the 
much-discussed subject of freedom of 
speech. I did this at the request of a 
friend of mine on the Princeton faculty, 
without any intention on my part of 
endorsing the position taken by the 
Princeton chapter. 

I have recently had it called to my at- 
tention that the Princeton chapter in 
trying to convince its readers ran over- 
board with a characteristic statement 
that overlooked two or three important 
elements in the picture. Friends of mine 
in Princeton advise me that they are 
trying to convince their academic 
brethren that the case for freedom of 
speech has been damaged in the past 
few years by the neglect of some college 
professors to recognize, in connection 
with their claims to freedom, the pecu- 
liar responsibilities that accrue there- 
from. When the academic brethren felt 
it necessary to shout about academic 
freedom, they have tended at times to 
overlook the other side of the shield. 
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I have just received from Princeton 
University a formal statement by the 
Association of American Universities en- 
titled “The Rights and Responsibilities 
of Universities and Their Faculties.” 
This is signed by an eminent group of 
college presidents. In order to clarify 
this issue and to bring out clearly the 
position taken by some of our best think- 
ers on this important subject, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the body 
of the Recor the statement in question, 
together with the names of the signers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNIVER- 
SITIES AND THEIR FACULTIES 


I. ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


For 300 years higher education has played 
a leading role in the advancement of Ameri- 
can civilization. No country in history so 
early perceived the importance of that role 
and none has derived such widespread bene- 
fits from it. Colleges moved westward with 
the frontier and carried with them the seeds 
of learning. When the university idea was 
transplanted from Europe, it spread across 
the Nation with extraordinary To- 
day our universities are the standard bearers 
of our whole system of education. They are 
the mainstays of the professions, They are 
the prime source of our competence in sci- 
ence and the arts. The names of their grad- 
uates crowd the honor rolls of two world 
wars and of the Nation’s peacetime affairs, 
By every test of war and peace they have 
proved themselves indispensable instruments 
of cultural progress and national welfare. 

In the United States there is a greater de- 
gree of equality of opportunity in higher 
education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in 
universities and colleges than any other peo- 
ple. These universities have shown and con= 
tinue to show greater responsiveness to the 
needs of our society than their European 
counterparts. They have equipped our peo- 
ple with the varied skills and sciences esse- 
tial to the development of a pioneer country. 
They have imparted the shape and coherence 
of the American nation to formless immi- 
grant groups. American ideals have been 
strengthened, the great cultural tradition 
of the West has been broadened, and enriched 
by their teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our 
universe has been nurtured in the univer- 
sities. The scientific, technological, med- 
ical, and surgical advances of our time were 
born in them. They have supplied intellec- 
tual capital as essential to our society as 
financial capital is to our industrial enter- 
prise. They have more than justified the 
faith of the public in our distinctive system 
of higher education. They have proved 
themselves dynamic forces of American 
progress. à 

Il, THE NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY : 

A university is the institutional embodi- 
ment of an urge for knowledge that is basic 
in human nature and as old as the human 
race. It is inherent in every individual. The 
search that it inspires is an individual affair, 
Men vary in the intensity of their passion 
for the search for knowledge as well as in 
their competence to pursue it. History 
therefore presents us with a series of schol- 
arly pioneers who advanced our knowledge 
from age to age and increased our ability to 
discover new knowledge. Great scholars and 
teachers drew students to them, and in the 
Middle Ages a few such groups organized 
themselves into the first universities. 

The modern university which evolved from 
these is a unique type of organization. For 
many reasons it must differ from a cor- 
poration created for the purpose of produc- 
ing a salable article for profit. Its internal 
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structure, procedures, and discipline are 
properly quite different from those of busi- 
ness organizations. It is not so closely in- 
tegrated and there is no such hierarchy of 
authority as is appropriate to a business con- 
cern; the permanent members of a university 
are essentially equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the modern 
American university is an association of in- 
dividual scholars. Their effectiveness, both 
as scholars and as teachers, requires the 
capitalizing of their individual passion for 
knowledge and their individual competence 
to pursue it and communicate it to others. 
They are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the country, 
and to its form of government. They repre- 
sent diversified fields of knowledge, they ex- 
press many points of view. Even within the 
same department of instruction there are 
not only specialists in various phases of the 
subject, but men with widely different in- 
terests and outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellec- 
tual as to economic progress. A unversity 
must therefore be hospitable to an infinite 
variety of skills and viewpoints, relying upon 
open competition among them as the surest 
safeguard of truth. Its whole spirit requires 
investigation, criticism, and presentation of 
ideas in an atmosphere of freedom and mu- 
tual confidence. This is the real meaning 
of “academic” freedom. It is essential to 
the achievement of its ends that the faculty 
of a university be guaranteed this freedom 
by its governing board, and that the reasons 
for the guaranty be understood by the pub- 
lic. To enjoin uniformity of outlook upon 
a university faculty would put a stop to 
learning at the source. 

For these reasons a university does not 
take an official position of its own either on 
disputed questions of scholarship or on poli- 
tical questions or matters of public policy. 
It refrains from so doing not only in its own 
but in the public interest, to capitalize the 
search for knowledge for the benefit of so- 
ciety, to give the individuals pursuing that 
search the freest possible scope and the 
greatest possible encouragement in their ef- 
forts to preserve the learning of the past and 
advance learning in the present. The schol- 
ar who pursues the search on these terms 
does so at maximum advantage to society. 
So does the student. To the scholar lie 
open new discoveries in the whole field of 
knowledge, to his student the opportunity 
of sharing in those discoveries and at the 
game time developing his powers of rational 
thought, intelligent judgment, and an under- 
standing use of acquired knowledge. Thus 
essential qualities of learning are combined 
with essential qualities of citizenship in a 
free society, 

To fulfill their function the members of 
university faculties must continue to ana- 
lyze, test, criticize, and reassess existing in- 
stitutions and beliefs, approving when the 
evidence supports them and disapproving 
when the weight of evidence is on the other 
side. Such investigations cannot be con- 
fined to the physical world, The acknowl- 
edged fact that moral, social, and poltical 
progress have not kept pace with mastery of 
the physical world shows the need for more 
intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous 
criticism, and inventiveness. The scholar’s 
mission requires the study and examination 
of unpopular ideas, of ideas considered ab- 
horrent and even dangerous. For, just as in 
the case of deadly disease or the military 
potential of an enemy, it is only by intense 
study and research that the nature and 
extent of the danger can be understood and 
defenses against it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to 
stand silent when he ought to speak, par- 
ticularly in the field of his competence. In 
matters of conscience and when he has truth 
to proclaim the scholar has no obligation to 
be silent in the face of popular disapproval. 
Some of the great passages in the history 
of truth have involved the open challenge 
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of popular prejudice in times of tension such 
as those in which we live: 

What applies to research applies equally 
to teaching. So long as an instructor's ob- 
servations are scholarly and germane to his 
subject, his freedom of expression in his 
classroom should not be curbed. The uni- 
versity student should be exposed to com- 
peting opinions and beliefs in every field, so 
that he may learn to weigh them and gain 
maturity of judgment. Honest and skillful 
exposition of such opinions and beliefs is the 
duty of every instructor; and it is equally 
his privilege to express his own critical opin- 
ion and the reasons for holding it. In teach- 
ing, as in research, he is limited by the re- 
quirements of citizenship, of professional 
competence and good taste. Having met 
those standards, he is entitled to all the pro- 
tection the full resources of the university 
can provide, 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by these 
practices, the universities are committed to 
them by their very nature. To curb them, 
in the hope of avoiding criticism, would 
mean distorting the true process of learning 
and depriving society of its benefits. It 
would invite the fate of the German and 
Italian universities under fascism and the 
Russian universities under communism. It 
would deny our society one of its most fruit- 
ful sources of strength and welfare and rep- 
resent a sinister change in our ideal of gov- 
ernment, 


UI, THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


We must recognize the fact that honest 
men hold differing opinions. This funda- 
mental truth underlies the assertion and de- 
finition of individual rights and freedom in 
our Bill of Rights. How does it apply to 
universities? In the eyes of the law, the 
university scholar has no more and no less 
freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. Nonetheless, because of the 
vital importance of the university to civiliza- 
tion, membership in its society of scholars 
enhances the prestige of persons admitted 
to its fellowship after probation and upon 
the basis of achievement in research and 
teaching. The university supplies a distinc- 
tive forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar’s voice. When his opinions challenge 
existing orthodox points of view, his freedom 
may be more in need of defense than that 
of men in other professions. The guarantee 
of tenure to professors of mature and proven 
scholarship is one such defense. As in the 
case of judges, tenure protects the scholar 
against undue economic or political pressures 
and ensures the continuity of the scholarly 
process, 

There is a line at which “freedom” or 
“privilege” begins to be qualified by legal 
“duty” and “obligation.” The determina- 
tion of the line is the function of the legis- 
lature and the courts. The ultimate inter- 
pretation and application of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments are the function of 
the United States Supreme Court; but every 
public official is bound by his oath of office 
to respect and preserve the liberties guaran- 
teed therein. These are not to be deter- 
mined arbitrarily or by public outcry. The 
line thus drawn can be changed by legis- 
lative and judicial action; it has varied 
in the past because of prevailing anxieties 
as well as by reason of “clear and present” 
danger. Its location is subject to, and 
should receive, criticism both popular and 
judicial. However much the location of the 
line may be criticized, it cannot be dis- 
regarded with impunity. Any member of a 
university who crosses the duly established 
line is not excused by the fact that he be- 
lieves the line ill-drawn. When the speech, 
writing, or other actions of a member of a 
faculty exceed lawful limits, he is subject 
to the same penalties as other persons. In 
addition, he may lose his university status. 

Historically the word “university” is a 
guaranty of standards. It implies endorse- 
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ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation. 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts 
or utterances he may do serious harm to 
his profession, his university, to education, 
and to the general welfare. He bears a heavy 
responsibility to weigh the validity of his 
opinions and the manner in which they are 
expressed. His effectiveness, both as scholar 
and teacher, is not reduced but enhanced if 
he has the humility and the wisdom to recog- 
nize the fallibility of his own judgment. He 
should remember that he is as much a lay- 
man as anyone else in all fields except those 
in which he has special competence. Others, 
both within and without the university, are 
as free to criticize his opinions as he is free 
to express them. 

As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues 
in the university complete candor and per- 
fect integrity, preconcluding any kind of 
clandestine or conspiratorial activities. He 
Owes equal candor to the public. If he is 
called upon to answer for his convictions it 
is his duty as a citizen to speak out. It is 
even more definitely his duty as a professor. 
Refusal to do so, on whatever legal grounds, 
cannot fail to reflect upon a profession that 
claims for itself the fullest freedom to speak 
and the maximum protection of that free- 
dom available in our society. In this re- 
spect, invocation of the fifth amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden of 
proof of his fitness to hold a teaching posi- 
tion and lays upon his university an obliga- 
tion to reexamine his qualifications for mem- 
bership in its society. 

In all universities, faculties exercise wide 
authority in internal affairs. The greater 
their autonomy, the greater their share of 
responsibility to the public. They must 
maintain the highest standards and exercise 
the utmost wisdom in appointments and pro- 
motions. They must accept their share of 
responsibility for the discipline of those who 
Pad Short in the discharge of their academic 

The universities owe their existence to 
legislative acts and public charters. A State 
university exists by constitutional and legis- 
lative acts, an endowed university enjoys its 
independence by franchise from the State 
and by custom. The State university is sup- 
ported by public funds. The privately sus- 
tained university is benefited by tax exemp- 
tions. Such benefits are conferred upon the 
universities not as favors but in furtherance 
of the public interest, They carry with them 
public obligation of direct concern to the 
faculties of the universities as well as to the 
governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It 
is clearly the duty of universities and their 
members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends. When the powers of 
legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in noncooperation or defiance; 
it is to be sought through the normal chan- 
nels of informed public opinion, 


r 
IV. THE PRESENT DANGER 


We have set forth the nature and function 
of the university. We have outlined its 
rights and responsibilities and those of its 
faculties. What are the implications of cur- 
rent anxiety over Russian communism and 
the subversive activities connected with it? 

We condemn Russian communism as we 
condemn every form of totalitarianism. We 
share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruction of 
our cherished institutions. The police state 
would be the death of our universities, as of 
our Government. Three of its principles in 
particular are abhorrent to us: The foment- 
ing of worldwide revolution as a step to seiz- 
ing power; the use of falsehood and deceit as 
normal means of persuasion; thought con- 
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trol—the dictation of doctrines which must 
be accepted and taught by all party mem- 
bers. Under these principles, no scholar 
could adequately disseminate knowledge or 
pursue investigations in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth. 

Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not only 
professional competence but involve the 
affirmative obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independence. 
This renders impossible adherence to such a 
regime as that of Russia and its satellites. 
No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in a 
university. Since present membership in 
the Communist Party requires the accept- 
ance of these principles and methods, such 
membership extinguishes the right to a uni- 
versity position. Moreover, if an instructor 
follows communistic practice by becoming a 
propagandist for one opinion, adopting a 
ae line,” silencing criticism or impairing 
freedom of thought and expression in his 
classroom, he forfeits not only all university 
support but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for 
those who break the law. Universities must 
cooperate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-estab- 
lished American principle their innocence 
is to be assumed until they have been con- 
victed, under due process, in a court of proper 
jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his disclipline or discharge is a 
university responsibility and should not be 
assumed by political authority. Discipline 
on the basis of irresponsible accusations or 
suspicion can never be condoned, It is as 
damaging to the public welfare as it is to 
academic integrity. The university is com- 
petent to establish a tribunal to determine 
the facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon academic in- 
tegrity, as well as to determine the penalty 
such trespass merits. 

As the professor is entitled to no special 
privileges in law, so also he should be sub- 
ject to no special discrimination. Universi- 
ties are bound to deprecate special loyalty 
tests which are applied to their faculties 
but to which others are not subjected. Such 
discrimination does harm to the individual 
and even greater harm to his university and 
the whole cause of education by destroying 
faith in the ideals of university scholarship. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Finally, we assert that freedom of thought 
and speech is vital to the maintenance of 
the American system and is essential to the 
general welfare. Condemnation of com- 
munism and its protagonists is not to be 
interpreted as readiness to curb social, polit- 
ical, or economic investigation and research. 
To insist upon conformity to current beliefs 
and practices would do infinite harm to the 
principle of freedom, which is the greatest, 
the central, American doctrine. Fidelity to 
that principle has made it possible for the 
universities of America to confer great bene- 
fits upon our society and our country. Ad- 
herence to that principle is the only guar- 
antee that the Nation may continue to enjoy 
those benefits. 
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Ind.: 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL 
IMMIGRANT VISAS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for not more than 2 minutes, on the 
subject of European refugees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Jersey that he be 
permitted, by unanimous consent, to 
speak for not to exceed 2 minutes? 
The Chair hears none. Without objec- 
tion, the Senator from New Jersey may 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, unfortunately, I was unable to be 
present last week when the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] 
introduced, in line with President Eisen- 
hower’s request, S. 1746, a bill to assist 
in alleviating the current immigration 
and refugee problem by providing for 
the issuance of 240,000 special immigrant 
visas during fiscal years 1953 and 1954, 
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Ever since I first visited the displaced 
persons camps in 1947, I have been 
keenly aware of the deep yearning of 
many people in the satellite countries of 
eastern Europe for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Their courage in leaving their 
homes and all their possessions to seek 
freedom, and in rejecting the false secu- 
rity offered by Russian communism— 
which they knew would be slavery—has 
been a real challenge to us all. We can 
do no less than help solve this difficult 
problem and relieve the population pres- 
sures on western Europe, by being willing 
to cooperate with other peoples to find 
homes and a new start in life for these 
twentieth century patriots who, like our 
ancestors, are saying “Give us liberty or 
give us death.” 

I am making this statement today 
because I wish to associate myself with 
this proposal of President Eisenhower’s 
and with my colleagues in introducing 
the appropriate bill to carry out the 
President’s proposal. I appreciated the 
action yesterday of the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] in ask- 
ing that I be permitted to be listed as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

I join with my colleagues in their com- 
mendable efforts to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of these refugees, many of whom 
have braved death to escape from þe- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


THE VISA FUNCTION UNDER THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT—ADDRESS BY FRANK L 
AUERBACH j 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in an 
address before the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, on April 16, 1953, Mr. Frank 
L. Auerbach, Foreign Affairs officer of 
the Visa Office, Department of State, so 
very clearly portrayed many of the most 
important provisions of the new Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, that I ask 
unanimous consent to have his address, 
entitled “The Visa Function Under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act,” 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE VISA FUNCTION UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


I am glad to be here today and to review 
with you some of the more important changes 
the Immigration and Nationality Act has 
brought about in relation to the visa function 
of the Department of State, 

The new law, commonly referred to as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, became effective on 
December 24, 1952, and thus has been in op- 
eration for less than 4 months, a rather brief 
period to assess its effect in any thorough 
fashion. But compared with the old law, the 
new act has brought about certain changes in 
our immigration laws and consequently in 
implementing regulations, the effect of which 
can already clearly be recognized in the day- 
by-day operations. I should like to discuss 
with you some of these changes. 

One of the most important changes, if not 
the most important change, brought about 
by the new law, is that it eliminates racial 
discrimination from naturalization and 
makes aliens of all races eligible for immigra- 
tion into the United States. 

Before the new act became operative on 
December 24, 1952, the Immigration Act of 
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February 5, 1917, provided for the so-called 
Asiatic barred zone, natives of which with 
few exceptions could not come to the United 
States as immigrants. In addition, the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 made ineligible for im- 
migration all persons who under our na- 
tionality laws were barred from naturaliza- 
tion. These provisions of the 1924 act made 
ineligible for immigration, among others, 
natives of Korea and Japan. In recent years 
this resulted in many unfortunate situations, 
particularly in the case of American service- 
men who married Japanese or Korean girls 
only to discover that under the then appli- 
cable immigration laws they could not bring 
their wives into the United States. 

In providing for the immigration of per- 
sons of Asian ancestry, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act follows, generally speaking, 
the pattern set up in 1943 when the Congress, 
upon the urging of President Roosevelt, re- 
pealed the Chinese Exclusion Act and set up 
a quota for Chinese persons. Different from 
the case of other immigrants whose quota is 
determined by place of birth, the law pro- 
vided in the case of Chinese persons that an- 
cestry rather than place of birth was to be 
the determining factor in establishing an 
alien’s quota. A similar formula was allowed 
in 1946 when Congress set up a quota for 
East Indians. 

As stated already, the new law follows in 
general the formula of the 1943 act as to the 
determination of quota chargeability of 
Asian peoples with some very significant 
liberalizing exceptions. Under the old law 
the East Indian husband, wife or child, 
and the Chinese husband and child of an 
American citizen.could enter the United 
States only as quota immigrants, which 
mostly meant many years of waiting due to 
the smallness of, and the heavy demand on, 
these quotas. The new law accords non- 
quota status to any child, wife, and husband 
of an American citizen, regardless of their 
ancestry or race. 

The salutory effect of this liberalization 
can be observed in the day by day work in 
the Visa Office of the Department of State. 

The quota chargeability of an Asian immi- 
grant who is not entitled to nonquota status 
is determined by his place of birth if he is 
born within the so-called Asia-Pacific Tri- 
angle, covering roughly all Asian countries 
from India to Japan and all Pacific islands 
north of Australia and New Zealand. In 
other words, a Japanese person born in Ko- 
rea is chargeable to the Korean quota while 
an East Indian born in Japan is chargeable 
to the Japanese quota. If an immigrant 
who is attributable by as much as one-half 
of his ancestry to a people or peoples in- 
digenous to the Asia-Pacific Triangle is born 
outside of the Triangle his quota is deter- 
mined by his ancestry rather than by his 
place of birth. Due to specific statutory 
provisions Chinese persons who are quota 
immigrants are always chargeable to the 
Chinese quota regardless of whether they 
are born within or without the Asia-Pacific 
Triangle. 

Apart from the provisions relating to the 
immigration of Asian peoples the national 
origins system in allocating immigration 
quotas has by and large been continued in 
the new act from the Immigration Act of 
1924. 

A new provision in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act places a ceiling of 100 on 
the number of quota visas which may be is- 
sued to natives of colonies and dependencies 
who are chargeable to the quota of the gov- 
erning country. For example, natives of 
Malta, Hong Kong, Bermuda, or Trinidad 
who are chargeable to the quota of Great 
Britain may not be issued in any one year 
more than 100 visas each of the total quota 
of Great Britain. This new provision has 
particular significance in the Portuguese and 
Spanish quotas where the colonies may ab- 
sorb all of the mother country’s quota. 

In order to facilitate the administration 
of this provision of the law the Department 
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of State has established by regulation so- 


called subquotas of 100 each. The term sub=- 


quota designates that portion of the quota 
of a governing country which may be made 
available, subject to a limitation of 100 an- 
nually, to quota immigrants born in any 
colony or other component or dependent 
areas overseas from the governing eountry,. 
Chargeable to such subquotas is, as a rule, 
any quota immigrant born in a colony, com- 
ponent, or dependent area. The Department 
has determined that there are at present a 
total of 78 subquotas of 8 countries: the 
quota for Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land has 44 subquotas; France, 16 subquo- 
tas; Portugal, 8 subquotas; Spain and the 
Netherlands, 3 subquotas each; India, 2 sub- 
quotas; and Belgium and Denmark 1 sub- 
quota each. Nine of the 44 subquotas of 
Great Britain are allocated to British col- 
onies and dependent areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. They are the Bahamas, Bar- 
badoes, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trini- 
dad, and Windward Islands, 

Another significant change brought about 
by the new law is the system of preferences 
within quotas. Under the old law the first 
50 percent of a quota was available to par- 
ents, and to husbands by marriages since 
January 1, 1948, of American citizens, and 
in the case of quotas over 300, to so-called 
skilled agriculturists. The next 50 percent 
of the quota was available to the wives and 
children of permanent resident aliens. Those 
portions of a quota not used by either pref- 
erence group was available to all other im- 
migrants sometimes referred to as new seed 
immigrants, because they had no close ties 
in the United States. 

Under the new law relative preferences 
have been expanded and in addition a sys- 
tem of selective immigration has been in- 
troduced. The first 50 percent of each quota 
is first available to so-called skilled aliens 
whose services are needed urgently in the 
United States because of their high educa- 
tion, technical training, specialized experi- 
ence, or exceptional ability. The next 30 
percent of each quota is available to parents 
of American citizens and the remaining 20 
percent to spouses and children of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 

Any portion not used by any of these three 
preference groups is first available to aliens 
in any of the other preference groups and 
if not required by them becomes available 
to nonpreference quota immigrants. Twenty- 
five percent of this portion of the quota not 
used by the first 3 preference groups, 
however, is made available to a so-called 
fourth preference quota group consisting of 
brothers and sisters of American citizens, 
and to the sons and daughters of American 
citizens who do not qualify for nonquota 
status because they are married or over 21 
years of age. 

Up to this time the number of aliens who 
have been found qualified for the so-called 
first preference quota has been rather small, 
probably due to the fact that this new pref- 
erence for skilled aliens, which it is expected 
will eventually benefit American economy 
and industry, has not yet become well known. 
There has been a considerable demand for 
fourth preference quota visas particularly by 
brothers and sisters of American citizens 
who through this new preference find their 
cases considered ahead of those aliens with- 
out such close family ties in the United 
States. 

The introduction of the system of selective 
immigration was accompanied by another 
significant change in our immigration law. 
The new law did not reenact the so-called 
contract labor provisions but has substituted 
provisions designed to safeguard American 
labor more effectively and more flexibly. The 
contract labor provisions of the old law, with 
few exceptions, excluded from admission into 
the United States aliens who were promised 
or had a contract for labor in the United 
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States which was predominantly manual in 
character, The purpose of this provision 
was to protect American labor from competi- 
tion of immigrant labor. The new law ap- 
proaches this problem differently. 

Immigrants who seek to enter the United 
States to perform skilled or unskilled labor 
are barred from admission only if the Secre- 
tary of Labor certifies to the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General a sufficiency 
of workers in the United States who are able, 
willing, and qualified to perform at the place 
to which the alien is destined such skilled 
or unskilled labor as the alien is seeking to 
perform, or that the employment of certain 
immigrants will adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of the workers in 
the United States similarly employed. In 
the absence of such certification by the Sec- 
retary of Labor this provision is inoperative. 
So far, the Secretary of Labor has not made 
a certification as contemplated by the law. 
The scope of this potential ground for ex- 
clusion is limited. Even after the Secretary 
of Labor has made a certification as to the 
sufficiency of labor in a given locality, the 
resulting excluding provision applies only to 
nonpreference quota immigrants and immi- 
grants entitled to nonquota status as natives 
of the Western Hemisphere or as former 
American citizens. It does not apply to any 
of the other nonquota immigrant categories 
or to preference quota immigrants. 

The abolition of the contract labor pro- 
visions of the old law has a significance which 
affects another important requirement of the 
law. Both under the old and new law an 
immigrant may be issued a visa only if he 
can show that he will not become a public 
charge in the United States. Unless the 
alien had at his disposal in this country 
funds of his own, proof that he was not likely 
to become a public charge under the old 
law usually was presented by the submission 
of a so-called affidavit of support from a 
relative or close friend in the United States 
who expressed his willingness and showed his 
ability to take care of the alien in such way 
that he would not become a public charge. 
The presentation of a work contract in this 
connection was unacceptable unless the 
alien’s vocation was predominantly mental. 

The presentation of a work contract for 
manual employment not only did not over- 
come the likelihood of becoming a public 
charge but led mandatorily to the denial of 
a visa under the contract labor provisions. 
Under the new law the presentation of a work 
contract may in some cases very well be the 
sole proof required by the consul to satisfy 
the requirement of the law that the alien 
not be likely to become a public charge. 

The law contains another new provision 
which permits an immigrant in certain cases 
to overcome a likelihood of becoming a pub- 
lic charge. In the case of an alien ineligible 
to receive a visa because he is likely to become 
a public charge a bond may be posted with 
the Attorney General. Under the State De- 
partment visa regulations the posting of such 
bond with the Attorney General will be 
accepted by the consular officer as satisfac- 
tory proof that the alien is not likely to 
become a public charge in the United States. 

At this point I should like to comment 
briefly on the public charge provision of the 
statute as it is implemented by the regula- 
tions of the Department of State. In the 
language of the statute an alien is ineligible 
to receive a visa if in the opinion of the con- 
sular officer at the time of application for 
a visa, the alien is likely at any time to 
become a public charge. Under the Depart- 
ment’s regulations any conclusion that an 
alien, eligible to receive a visa, is likely to 
become a public charge must “be predicated 
upon the existence of facts or circumstances 
which indicate a reasonable probability that 
the immigrant will become a charge upon the 
public after entry into the United States.” 

Another provision of the new law relating 
to the issuance of visas to immigrants is of 
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considerable significance, Since the Alien 
Registration Act became law in 1940 and 
until the new law took effect, not only pres- 
ent but also former members of proscribed 
organizations were excluded from admission 
into the United States. In other words, 
under the old law an alien who was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party some 20 years 
ago, but had long since terminated his mem- 
bership, could not be issued an immigration 
visa even if he had become one of the most 
outspoken and effective fighters against 
communism. 

For the first time an escape clause for 
former voluntary members of proscribed or- 
ganizations in provided by the new act. It 
contains a defector clause which permits 
the issuance of an immigrant visa to former 
voluntary members of proscribed organiza- 
tions if the alien since the termination of 
his membership, and for at least 5 years be- 
fore the date of his visa application, has 
been actively opposed to the doctrine, pro- 
gram, principles and ideology of the pro- 
scribed organization to which he belonged. 
The issuance of a visa to such an alien is 
conditioned on a finding that his admis- 
sion into the United States would be in the 
public interest. Visa regulations of the De- 
partment of State provide that in the interest 
of a coordinated and uniform interpretation 
of what constitutes the public interest in 
issuing or refusing visas to political defec- 
tors, all such cases will be referred by the 
field to the Secretary of State for possible 
consultation with the Attorney General. 

Another change in our immigration laws 
which affects-the visa function of the De- 
partment of State should be mentioned. The 
new law eliminates the discrimination be- 
tween sexes which could be found both in 
the Immigration Act of February 7, 1917, and 
in the act of 1924. Under the old law an 
American citizen could bring to this country 
his alien wife as a nonquota immigrant; but 
an American woman could bring her alien 
husband by marriage since January 1, 1948, 
only as a preference quota immigrant. An 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence could bring his wife to this country as 
a preference quota immigrant while an alien 
woman lawfully admitted to this country 
could bring her alien husband only as a non- 
preference quota immigrant which in the 
case of smaller quotas meant considerable 
and often indefinite delay. If an immigrant 
husband and wife were born in two differ- 
ent countries and the wife was chargeable 
to an oversubscribed quota while the hus- 
band was chargeable to an open quota, under 
the old law the wife could be charged to her 
husband’s quota. But the reverse did not 
apply. In other words, a husband charge- 
able to an oversubscribed quota could not 
be charged to the open quota of his accom- 
panying wife, These and many other pro- 
visions of the old law which discriminated 
against women have all been elminated 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Wives have been given the same status in all 
respects as are granted to husbands. In other 
words, an alien husband of an American 
woman may be issued a nonquota visa as can 
the alien wife of an American citizen; and 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence may bring his spouse as preference 
quota immigrant regardless of whether the 
preceding spouse is the husband or the wife. 

One new feature of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which refers both to immi- 
grants and nonimmigrants is the require- 
ment that visa petitions be filed with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the case of aliens coming temporarily to the 
United States for employment or training 
and in the case of all preference quota and 
nonpreference quota immigrants except 
those who are nonquota immigrants due to 
their birth in the Western Hemisphere. 

The petition procedure in these cases rests 
exclusively with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. Upon the approval of 
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& petition by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, the Department of State is 
notified and in turn forwards to the consular 
offices abroad the Attorney General's classifi- 
cation of the alien. 

Some questions have arisen as to whether 
certain nonimmigrant aliens coming to the 
United States temporarily are to be con- 
sidered temporary workers requiring peti- 
tions, or visitors for business in whose case 
a nonimmigrant visa may be issued without 
the prior approval of a petition. Since it 
was obviously the intent of the law to pro- 
tect by the petition requirement American 
labor, the Department of State and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service have 
agreed that certain classes of nonimmigrant 
aliens who are coming to the United States 
temporarily for noncompensatory and non- 
competitive employment or instruction may 
properly be classified as visitors for business. 
For example, various American firms who 
have purchased abroad machinery or other 
equipment and have arranged for expert per- 
sonnel to install in this country such ma- 
chinery and to instruct the American per- 
sonnel in its operation. These aliens, it 
has been agreed, will be considered visitors 
for business and may, therefore, be issued 
visitors’ visas without a prior petition if 
they continue to draw their pay from their 
foreign employer and receive from the Ameri- 
can firm not more than a subsistence allow- 
ance and reimibursement for other expenses 
incidental to their temporary stay in this 
country. 

Another example is that of a group of 
ministers of religion, who for years have 
been coming from England in exchange with 
American ministers going to England during 
the summer months, These ministers com- 
ing from England continue to draw their 
salary in England, and are the guests in this 
country of the American church at which 
they serve or of its members. Here again it 
has been held that a visitor for business visa 
may properly be issued rather than a visa 
requiring a visa petition. 

A third group of aliens is considered quali- 
fied for classification as visitors for busi- 
ness rather than as temporary workers. 
These are aliens brought to the United States 
temporarily by American exporters who are 
selling American goods abroad and who 
bring these aliens to this country in order 
to familiarize them with the manufacture, 
service, or sales methods of the American 
product. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and the Department of State 
have agreed that these aliens may be classi- 
fied visitors for business if the nature of 
their instruction is predominantly mental; 
if securing this instruction benefits the 
American national interest; and if these 
aliens continue to draw their pay from their 
foreign employer who may be a foreign 
branch of an American firm, and receive from 
the American firm not more than a subsist- 
ence allowance and reimbursement for other 
expenses incidental to their temporary stay. 

In view of the concern sometimes ex- 
pressed about the allegedly unlimited power 
of consular officers in refusing visas, I should 
like to discuss, as a final point, the adminis- 
trative procedures surrounding the refusal 
and revocation of immigrant visas. 

When an immigrant visa is refused by a 
consular officer a memorandum of refusal is 
prepared and retained in the consular file, 
The action of refusing an immigrant visa by a 
consular officer has to be reviewed by the 
consular officer in charge of visa work at the 
foreign post. If this superior officer con- 
curs in the refusal, he has to countersign the 
memorandum of refusal. If he does not con- 
cur in the refusal, the case is referred to the 
Department for an advisory opinion. 

Once an immigrant visa is issued it may 
be revoked only under the following cir- 
cumstances: (1) The consular officer knows, 
or after investigation is satisfied, that the 
visa was procured by fraud, willingly false 
or misleading representation, the willful 
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concealment of a material fact, or other un- 
lawful means; or (2) the consular officer 
obtains information establishing the alien 
was otherwise ineligible to receive the par- 
ticular visa at the time it was issued. 

Notice of revocation, if practicable, is to 
be given to the alien at his last known ad- 
dress before his departure for the United 
States. Whenever circumstances permit, the 
alien will also be given opportunity to show 
why he believes revocation to be, or to have 
been, unwarranted. 

Once an immigrant visa has been revoked 
a full report concerning the revocation has 
to be submitted to the Department of State 
for transmission to the Attorney General. 
If it was not practicable to give the allen 
notice of revocation before his departure for 
the United States, the report submitted to 
the Department of State has to explain all 
the pertinent cirumstances in the case. 

In addition to this procedure prescribed 
by regulations it has long been the adminis- 
trative practice of the Visa Office to enter- 
tain inquiries by attorneys and other in- 
terested persons in the United States con- 
cerning the disposition of visa cases. If 
there is no case record in the Department 
on the case in which an inquiry is received 
a request for a report on the case will be 
directed to the fleld. If on the basis of the 
facts available in the Department or upon 
the report received from the field it is found 
that the handling of the case by the consular 
officer is not consistent with the Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of law and regulations 
and appropriate advisory opinion will be 
dispatched to the consular officer having 
jurisdiction in the case. 

In this connection, I should like to refer 
to the provision of the Immigration and 
Naionality Act which establishes that deter- 
mination and ruling by the Attorney General 
with respect to all questions of law are 
controlling for all agencies entrusted with 
the administration of this law. Therefore, 
the interpretation of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act by the Department of State 
is not only guided by pertinent court de- 
cisions but also by rulings and requested 
opinions of the Attorney General. 

These are some of the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which have 
been given little, if any, publicity, but which 
are of considerable importance to those 
administering the law and particularly to 
those who are affected by the law, the im- 
migrant, the nonimmigrant and their 
sponsors and representatives in this country. 

Of course, it is unavoidable that a new 
law dealing with a subject matter as com- 
plicated as that of immigration will raise 
problems, many of which cannot be recog- 
nized until the law has been in operation 
for some time. As far as the first 4 months 
of the law’s operations are concerned, it 
has not presented any serious operational 
difficulties in the visa field which could not 
be resolved by reasonable interpretation or 
adjustment of administrative procedures. 

The Visa Office of the Department of State, 
by the issuance of instructions and advisory 
opinions, is doing all in its power to assist 
consular officers throughout the world to 
achieve as uniform an interpretation of the 
law as is possible. And we shall continue 
our efforts to interpret the visa provisions 
of the law reasonably and fairly and con- 
sistent with the intent of Congress as this 
intent is reflected in the language of the law 
and its legislative history.  * 


TREATMENT OF SEAFARERS IN 
COMMUNIST PORTS — ARTICLE 
FROM -.THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORT WORKERS’ JOURNAL 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 

hold in my hand the March issue of the 

International Transport Workers’ Jour- 

nal, published monthly by the Interna- 

tional Transport Workers’ Federation, 
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which has its head office in London. This 
magazine is printed in the Netherlands. 

This particular issue contains an arti- 
‘cle on the treatment of seafarers in 
Communist ports, which I believe my 
colleagues will find extremely interest- 
ing, especially in view of the many false 
charges which have been made, by those 
who are seeking to overthrow our immi- 
gration laws, respecting alleged hard- 
ships suffered by alien seamen coming to 
our shores. 

Here is a magazine published by a 
workers’ organization, for workers in 
the transport industry, including sea- 
men; and the particular article to which 
I have referred reports what happened 
to some French seamen who had to enter 
ports in a satellite country, a country 
‘behind the Iron Curtain. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this article may be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TREATMENT OF SEAFARERS IN COMMUNIST 
Ports 


From Air-Terre-Mer, the monthly journal 
‘published by the ITF Mediterranean vigi- 
lance committee, we reproduce the following 
pertinent comments on the reception given 
to foreign seafarers visting the ports of Iron 
Curtain countries: 

“We have one request to make to all those 
who have registered protests, which have 
often been out of proportion to the facts 
themselves, in regard to the application of 
the McCarran Act to the crews of foreign 
ships arriving in American ports; and to all 
those who find nothing to say against the 
‘conditions imposed on crews which have to 
enter ports in the satellite countries of East- 
ern Germany and Poland. Let them consider 
carefully the remarks just made to us by some 
seamen returning from precisely those happy 
shores. 

“We spoke at length with these French 
sailors, who were members of the crew on 
the SS. Bastia returning from Gdansk (Dan- 
zig) and Gdynia (Poland). 

“Without hesitation they told about their 
voyage and their troubles, the gist of which 
is as follows: 

“‘atter unloading our cargo at the port 
of Aarhus, in Denmark, we headed for 
Gdansk and got in there one night this 
winter. The moment we arrived, our ship 
was literally invaded by a horde of armed 
police. All of us wondered what we had 
done and what was going on, but nobody 
could tell us. 

“"The policemen, many of whom ‘were 
fairly young boys, were arrogant, and they 
were obviously carrying out what was to them 
a routine job of control and supervision. 

“They suddenly decided that the entire 
crew was to be detained and herded us into 
the wardroom, where we stayed from 7 o’clock 
that evening until 5 the next morning. We 
Were guarded all night by two sentinels with 
submachine guns, who stood at-the door, evi- 
Gently ready to shoot down the first person 
who gave signs of moving. 

“ During this time the policemen, accom- 
panied by only one of our ship's officers, con- 
ducted a thorough search of the ship. The 
crew's quarters were gone through without 
the presence of a single member of the per- 
sonnel. 

“*The day after our arrival, each’sailor re- 
ceived a landing permit. ‘This, however, was 
refused to eight members of the crew with- 
out rhyme or reason. Among these were the 
boatswain, the second-class petty officer and 
an officer, who were neyer given any explana- 
tion for this refusal. 
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“Though we had a certain ‘amount of 
painting to do along the sides while we were 
there, the boatswain who had been refused 
œ landing permit was not. even allowed to go 
down to supervise his men’s work. 

“ ‘After loading, the ship left for Gdynia, 
where we were to stay for some time:and take 
on the rest of our cargo. ‘ 

“There one of our nonadmitted sea- 
men, who was suffering from a phlegmon, 
had to wait many days before he could get 
authorization to go to a hospital, even ac- 
companied and under guard, for the neces- 
sary treatment. 

“‘One of us had a small stock of coffee 
which he had picked up during a stop in the 
Philippines. When he went ashore, he had 
the idea of swapping his precious coffee for 
‘merchandise, but the police arrested him, 
jailed him for the night, and fined him $50. 
Since the seaman did not have that much 
‘money, the captain of the ship had to settle 
‘the fine for him’ 

“Here is one amusing incident which oc- 
curred among many grimmer ones: 

“ ‘While we were in the Gdansk roadstead, 
‘there was an Italian ship next to us. Its cat 
came on board our ship to explore, and we 
set out for Gdynia without having returned 
the animal to our southern neighbors. When 
the Italians reached Gdynia, they entered a 
formal claim for their cat. Pussy’s return 
was like a vaudeville act. It took place on 
‘the pier halfway between the two ships. 
Each of the two sailors—the Frenchman and 
the Italian—had a special pass, and the whole 
operation was carried out under heavy police 
supervision. 

“There is not much to say about the few 
chances we had to visit the streets of Gdynia. 
What could we learn? It was difficult to 
find out anything, for we felt that we were 
‘being constantly followed and spied on, 

“The basic Polish monetary unit, the 
Zloty, had no great value, being worth ap- 
proximately 100 francs. But a half-pint 
bottle of vodka now costs 24 zlotys (2,500 
francs). In the shop windows we saw men’s 
suits priced between 3,000 and 4,000 zlotys, 
and a kilogram of coffee at 400 zlotys 
(40,000 francs). One of us who was wearing 
& silk scarf that had cost 2,000 francs in 
France was approached by a laborer who 
offered him 100 zlotys (10,000 francs) for it. 

“We had nothing to sell and found noth- 
ing to buy in this country of fearful, un- 
happy people who seem to live under the 
shadow of an indefinable terror, 

“When the day of our departure finally 
eame, the whole crew was again assembled 
in the wardroom and kept under guard 
from noon until 6 o'clock, as a Gdansk. This 
time there were a number of women mem- 
bers of the armed police who went all over 
the ship, visiting the freight holds, the coal 
bunkers, the storerooms, the crew's quar- 
ters, and eyen the water ballast. Finally, 
after this delightful group had left, we were 
allowed to get underway.’ 

“There is nothing debatable about the 
strictness, the brutality, and the bestial 
and stupid measures applied to foreign crews 
in the popular democracies. Both French 
and Italian seafarers who visit these ports 
are constantly exposed ‘to them. 

“However, those political figures, journal- 
ists, and more or less well-intentioned people 
who protest against the controls exercised by 
the American Immigration ‘Service are the 
same ones who either approve the savage 
intransigence of the popular democracies 
or find nothing to say against it. The sur- 
prising thing is that they can find other 
innocents to go along with them.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further unanimous-consent 
requests, or other similar matters, the 


transaction of morning business is con- 
cluded. 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 


-of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 


confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate heard an excellent ad- 
dress by the majority leader, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], in support of the 
pending resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13. Last night the Senate heard 
a reply thereto by the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY]. I rise to 
express the hope that all Members of 
the Senate will read those two addresses. 
They present the basic issues which are 
before the Senate in this controversy. 

As stated by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], his contention, 
and the contention of the Supreme Court 


‘in its 3 recent opinions, is that the Fed- 


eral Government has inherent powers of 
external sovereignty not given to it by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and that those inherent powers of ex- 
ternal sovereignty should be applied in 
‘the present domestic dispute within the 
borders of the United States. 

So that there may be no mistake about 
it, the lands within the 3-mile and 3- 
Jeague boundaries are within the Nation 
and within the States. They are within 
the United States the same as any of the 
dry land of the continent. That is the 
theory of the State Department; and 
when the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
‘HtumpPHREY] argues that inherent sov- 
ereignty in external affairs, based upon 
the dictum in the Curtiss-Wright case, 
should apply to lands within the borders 
of this country, he is trying to apply 
international Jaw and external sover- 
eignty to the domestic affairs of the Na- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State sent a repre- 
sentative, Mr. Tate, to appear before our 
committee. He testified before the Sen- 
‘ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that the area referred to, within 
our territorial waters, is a part of our 
‘Nation, just as all the other territory 
within our boundaries. His testimony 
will be found at page 1074 of the hear- 
ings. Iquestioned Mr. Tate, and he re- 
plied as follows: 

Senator DANIEL. Mr. Tate, right along the 
line that Senator Long was questioning you 
about as to the lands within our territorial 
waters, using your theory of the 3-mile limit 
for the purpose of this question, as I under- 
stand it this country recognizes that that 
area is part of the United States. 

Mr. Tate. That is correct. 

Senator DANIEL. The same as its land 
territory. 

Mr. Tate. That is correct. 

Senator Danie,. And domestic law applies. 

Mr. Tate. That is correct. 

Senator DANIEL. As Wheaton said in his 
book on Elements of International Law in 
1836, “Within these limits,” that is, out to 
the limit of the territorial waters, “a coun- 
‘try’s rights of property and territorial juris- 
diction are absolute and exclude those of 
other nations.” Is that- correct? 


Mr. Tare. That is correct. 
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Senator DANIEL. That is the view of this 
Nation? bins i 
Mr. Tate. That is correct. k 


Mr. President, this view was further 
expressed by the United States at The 
Hague Convention in 1930, at which this 
Nation agreed that— 

The seabottom and subsoil covered by the 
territorial waters, including fish and min- 
erals, are the property of the United States 
or of the individual States where they 
border. 


In other words, Mr. President, it is 
clear that as to the area within the 
boundaries of the States 3 miles from 
shore and 3 leagues in the case of Florida 
and Texas, recognized by Mr. Tate later 
in his testimony, the lands are within 
our country, and domestic law should 
apply. But what would the Senator 
from Minnesota have us apply? Con- 
trary to the majority leader, the Senator 
from Minnesota would apply, not the 
Constitution or domestic law but exter- 
nal law and international law on the 
basis of the dictum in the Curtiss-Wright 
case. The Senator from Minnesota 
argues that the States were never sover- 
eign; that the proprietary rights of the 
Crown passed to the Nation instead of 
the individual States. 

Mr. President, many Court decisions 
rendered in the past which applied do- 
mestic law to controversies between the 
Federal Government and the States as 
to lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in State boundaries. In order not to 
take the time of the Senate unneces- 
sarily, I shall ask unanimous consent 
that I may have inserted in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks quotations 
from several Supreme Court decisions, 
which hold that all rights and property 
of the Crown passed, on July 4, 1776, not 
to a national sovereign, not to the 
United States, but to the 13 States as 
separate and independent States. Each 
State succeeded to all rights and prop- 
erties.of the Crown within its own juris- 
diction and territory. 

Mr. President, last night the Senator 
from Minnesota argued that the States 
were never sovereign. 

The issue is drawn now as to whether 
we want to go along with him or with 
our history and other Court decisions 
that the original States were independ- 
ent and sovereign, as was set forth in the 
Treaty of Paris, and in the Articles of 
Confederation. It is an argument which 
has been waging since Justice Suther- 
land’s dictum in the Curtiss-Wright 
case, to which Senator HUMPHREY ad- 
heres. But when we come to apply the 
question to domestic law, even Justice 
Sutherland said the Constitution should 
control. On that basis the Supreme 
Court has said that proprietary rights 
of the King passed to the individual 
States. It seems to me that the former 
decisions of the Supreme Court are en- 
titled to some weight, and that three 
recent decisions contrary to the belief 
expressed in all former decisions of the 
Court should not be allowed to prevail 
for the future on the part of those who 
believe in States’ rights as we understand 
them in this. country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain quotations, which 
fully support the views of the majority 
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leader, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CASE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. A few of the leading 
Supreme Court cases holding that the 
States, independently, succeeded to all 
rights of the Crown are: 


Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367, 410 (1842) ): 

“For when the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign; and in that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them, for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the gen- 
eral government.” 

Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 14-16 
(1894) ): 

“And upon the American Revolution, all 
the rights of the Crown and of Parliament 
vested in the several States, subject to the 
rights surrendered to the national Govern- 
ment by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Appleby v. City of New York (271 U. S, 
364, 381 (1926)): 

“Upon the American Revolution, all the 
proprietary rights of the Crown and Par- 
liament, in, and all their dominion over, 
lands under tidewater vested in the sey- 
eral States, subject to the powers surren- 
dered to the National Government by the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

County of St. Clair v. Lovingston (90 U. S. 
46, at 68 (1874)): 

“By the American Revolution the people 
of each State, in their sovereign character, 
acquired the absolute right to all their nay- 
igable waters and the soil under them. The 
shores of navigable waters and the soil under 
them were not granted by the Constitution 
to the United States, but were reserved to 
the States respectively.” 

Massachusetts v. New York (271 U. S. 65, 
85-86 (1926) ): 

“The English possessions in America were 
claimed by right of discovery. The rights of 
property and dominion in the lands discov- 
ered by those acting under royal authority 
were held to vest in the Crown, which under 
the principles of the British Constitution 
was deemed to hold them as a of the 
public domain for the benefit of the Nation, 
Upon these principles rest the various Eng- 
lish royal charters and grants of territory 
on the continent of North America (John- 
son v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 543, 577 et seq., 
595)). As a result of the Revolution, the 
people of each State became sovereign and 
in that capacity acquired the rights of the 
Crown in the public domain (Martin v. 
Waddell (16 Peters 367, 410) ).” 


Mr. President, the argument of the 
Senator from Minnesota is predicated on 
the theory that the Federal Government 
may, solely by virtue of its powers over 
external affairs, appropriate to its own 
use real and personal property within 
State boundaries. This is certainly con- 
trary to the law as we understood it to 
be prior to the recent court decisions. 
Such.a theory, if allowed to prevail, will 
obliterate the constitutional distinction 
between governmental powers and pro- 
prietary rights in land, and will nullify 
the constituitonal principle that the 
grant of powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment carrries with it no cession or trans- 
fer of property rights, a principle which 
has been long recognized by our courts, 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record quotations from three addi- 
tional cases, which make it clear that 
the majority leader was right when he 
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said that under our Constitution the 
States retained all their properties and 
rights that were not delegated specifi- 
cally in the Constitution to the Federal 
Government, and that they did not cede 
waters or submerged lands as any part 
of maritime jurisdiction, commerce, ex- 
ternal affairs or other Federal powers. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


In United States v. Bevans (3 Wheat. 386 
(1818)), Chief Justice Marshall said—page 
388: 

“Can the cession of all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction be construed into 
& cession of the waters in which those cases 
may arise? This is a question on which the 
court is incapable of feeling a doubt. The 
article which describes the jurisdictional 
power of the United States is not intended 
for the cession of territory, or of general 
jurisdiction. It is obviously designed for 
other purposes. It is in the eighth section 
of the second article, we are to look for ces- 
sions of territory and of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, * * * It is observable that the power 
of exclusive legislation (which is jurisdic- 
tion) is united with cession of territory, 
which is to be the free act of the States.” 

In Corfield v. Coryell ((C. C. N. J. 1823) 
6 Fed. Ed. Cas. No. 3230, pp. 546, 551), Mr. 
Justice Washington said: 

“The grant to Congress to regulate com< 
merce on the navigable waters belonging to 
the several States, renders those waters pub- 
lic property of the United States for all the 
purposes of navigation and commercial in- 
tercourse, subject only to congressional reg- 
ulation. But this grant contains no cession, 
either express or implied, of territory, or of 
public or of private property.” 

In Rhode Island v. Massachusetts ((1838) 
12 Peters 657, 733), the Supreme Court said: 

“It follows that when a place is within the 
boundary, it is a part of the territory of a 
State; title, jurisdiction, and sovereignty are 
inseparable incidents, and remain so, till the 
State makes some cession. The plain lan- 
guage of this Court in United States v. 
Bevans (3 Wheat. 386 et seq.) saves the ne- 
cessity of any reasoning on this subject. 
+ + + Title, jurisdiction, sovereignty, are, 
therefore, dependent questions necessarily 
settled when boundary is ascertained.” 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
here an article written by Dean Roscoe 
Pound which fully supports the views of 
the majority leader and shows the dan- 
gers in the views stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. In 
the article Dean Roscoe Pound says: 

If exercise of sovereignty for defense re- 
quires that the Government be owner, then 
there can no longer be private or State 
ownership of land. Under the conditions 
of warfare today the argument for national 
defense would make the United States owner 
of the whole land as well as of the shore of 
the sea and the sea adjacent to our territory. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in the 
Record quotations from Dean Pound in 
the Baylor Law Review, volume III, 1951, 
pages 120 to 125, entitled “Critique on 
the Texas Tidelands Case.” He is re- 
ferring to Justice Douglas’ opinion in 
United States against Texas. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From ARTICLE By Dean Rosco 
POUND ON JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ OPINION IN 
UNITED STATES AGAINST TEXAS 
Four points, which, however, come down 

to one, are made in the opinion of Mr, Jus- 

tice Douglas. 
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First, he tells us, the national imterests, 
national responsibilities, and national con- 
cern, which are the basis of the paramount 
rights of the National Government in the 
California and Louisiana cases, are equally 
applicable to the Texas case. Accordingly, 
we must at the outset look at the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Black in United States v. Cali- 
fornia (332 U. S. 19), and the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Douglas in United States v. 
Louisiana (337 U. S. 699). 

In the California case, Mr. Justice Black 
holds it an inescapable conclusion that “na- 
tional interests, responsibilities, and there- 
fore rights, are paramount in lands lying to 
the seaward of the 3-mile belt.” 1 

In the Louisiana case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
says: “The marginal sea is a national not a 
State concern. National interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, national 
defense, relations with other powers, war and 
peace, focus there. National rights must 
therefore be paramount there.”? But as to 
such things as are specified, namely com- 
merce with foreign states (e. g., obligations) 
and conduct of war, are not the rights or 
powers of the United States paramount also 
over the whole land? Such rights, incidents 
of external sovereignty, are not incompatible 
with ownership, dominium, as distinct from 
sovereignty. For example, the power of 
eminent domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment extends for Federal purposes over the 
whole land. Private land may be used for 
national defense throughout the whole land. 
It is not for that reason excluded from pri- 
vate ownership. Private land may be used 
for national defense throughout the coun- 
try and is none the less private property be- 
cause of this. 

Section 4 of article IV of the Constitution 
provides that the United States shall protect 
each State against invasion. Hence defense 
on land no less than by sea is a national not 
& State concern. Hence, according to the 
reasoning in the California, Louisiana, and 
Texas cases, national rights must be par- 
amount there, to the exclusion of ownership 
by a State or of private ownership. The 
fallacy lies in the assumption that they must 

_ be paramount for all other purposes as well 
as for the exigencies of defense. State own- 
ership of land within its bounds ‘and private 
ownership of parcels of such land are "per- 
fectly compatible with the paramount power 
of defense. 

In all three of the points made in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas the argument 
gets down to the proposition that, although 
he concedes, what is universally agreed, that 
dominium and imperium are normally 
separable, yet as to the land beneath the 
marginal sea property is so subordinated to 
the rights of sovereignty as to follow sover- 
eignty* The proposition is not the com- 
mon law, is not international law, and is 
not involved in, much less required by, the 
constitutional power and responsibilities of 
the United States. 

As to the common law, from the time of 
Sir Matthew Hale's classical treatise De 
Portibus Maris, it has been settled that the 
title to the soil of the sea below high water 
mark is in the sovereign except so far as 
an individual or a corporation has acquired 
rights in łt by express grant or by prescrip- 
tion or usage, and that this jus privatum or 
dominium, ‘as distinct from sovereignty or 
imperium is subject to public right such as 
navigation and fishing, but is not excluded 
thereby.‘ This was quoted and fortified by 
a long list of common law decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 

~ 1894.) © 


1 United States v. California (3382 U. S. 19, 
36). 
2 United States v. Louisiana (339 U.-S.-699, 
704). 
3 United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707, 719). 
* Hargrave, Law Tracts, 84-85. 

ë Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 14 (1894)). 
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While the Crown in’ Great Britain cannot 
alienate its sovereignty, it can grant estates 
in the soil beneath the marginal sea because 
as to that it has dominium which is sepa- 
rable from its ‘sovereignty Common-law 
lawyers and civilians have been agreed as to 
the nature of the right of the sovereign with 
respect to the land and ‘subsoil of the mar- 
ginal sea, Lord Cranworth said of the prop- 
osition that there was a property right, as 
distinct from sovereignty, “No one doubts 
that such a right exists.”7 This was said to 
be “the result of all the best authorities— 
Scotch, English, and foreign” in Lord Advo- 
cate v. Trustees of Clyde Navigation (1891), 
citing numerous Civilians and “jJudments 
with respect inter alia to mineral under the 
sea.” These cases and the authorities they 
cite show that dominium as to the foreshore 
and as to the bed of the marginal sea is ex- 
actly the same and quite independent of im- 
perium or sovereignty, although they may 
coexist. The dominium may be granted. 
The imperium can be lost by conquest or by 
cession to another sovereign, It cannot be 
granted. 

As to international law, the distinction 
has been made from the time of Grotius.’ 

Nor is the proposition that dominium and 
imperium must be inseparable as to the-soil 
beneath the marginal sea required under 
our constitutional policy because of the na- 
tional guaranty of defense and the turning 
over of responsibility for foreign commerce, 
for international relations and for making 
war to the Federal Government. 

If sovereignty with responsibility for de- 
fense and international relations did meces- 
sarily and inseparably involve dominium, 
that is ownership of land, all private owner- 
ship of land would haye to be given up. 

(a) When defense for practical purposes 
meant defense from attack by sea within the 
range of the ordnance of the time, it could 
have been said that jurisdiction over the 
marginal sea was required for defense. But 
now that the whole country is potentially 
threatened from the air and defense may 
have to be made from every part of the land, 
not merely the seacoast but every locality up 
and down the land may call for defensive 
activities of the National Government. To- 
day, defense, in a time of long-distance 
bombing and long-distance invasion by air 
over the whole territory of a belligerent must 
involve a power of defense from one end of 
the land to the other. If exercise of sov- 
ereignty for defense requires that the Gov- 
ernment be owner, then there can no 
longer ‘be private or State ownership of land, 
Under the conditions of warfare today, the 
argument for national defense would make 
the United States owner of the whole land 
as well as of the shore of the sea and the 
sea adjacent to our territory. 

(b) Nor do the duties of the United States 
Government in international relations re- 
quire more than sovereignty. They do not 
require ownership of the land over which the 
sovereignty extends. 

International obligations of the United 
States extend to what takes place on land 
as well as to what may go on ‘upon the 
marginal sea: 

(1) The Federal Government is responsi- 
ble in international law for denial of justice 
to citizens of other States.° Thus the na- 
tional government is internationally respon- 
sible for the subjecting of an accused alien 


* Gammell v. Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests (3 Macqueen, 419, 458 (1859)). A 
number of such alienations by grant are cited 
with reference to the records in Duchess of 
Sutherland v. Watson (6 Session Cases (Scot- 
land) 199, 203 (1868)). 

"Gammell vy. Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, supra, at 465. 

#19. Session Cases, 174, 177 (1891). 

*II, 2, 13. 

® Hyde, International Law, 2d ed., sec. 281. 
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to unjustified ‘discrimination; “ also for in- 
ternationally illegal treatment of aliens; 
also for neglect*to offenses against 
aliens residing in our limits; ™ also for the 
consequences of mob violence to diplomats 
and other official personages; ™ also for in- 
jurious acts of insurgents who do injury to 
persons or property; ™ also for public bonds 
of municipalities, States, and the Nation. 
Under treaties, inheritance laws of the State 
may be affected by international obligations. 
Where the Federal Government grants to an 
alien by treaty the privilege of acquiring 
and holding property within its domain, it 
finds itself under a corresponding obligation 
to make reasonable endeavors to protect the 
same and to abstain itself through any of 
its agencies from conduct injurious thereto?! 

The United States has been held liable to 
Great Britain for violation of a treaty of a 
state with an Indian tribe made before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, where 
the Indians became wards of the British 
Government.* 

All these duties are quite as exacting in 
respect of the powers of sovereignty as those 
which bind the United States with respect 
to the marginal sea. They do not in the 
latter case any more than in the former 
case require the Government to own the soil 
over which it exercises its sovereignty. 

State jurisdiction of inheritance, over do- 
ing justice to resident aliens, over contracts 
with them and wrongs done them, over keep- 
ing the peace within State borders, and oyer 
the State’s debts and promises is not there- 
by excluded or abrogated. ‘The United States 
has jurisdiction in bankruptcy throughout 
the land. But State laws as to contracts, 
debts, and liabilities are not excluded for 
that reason. Federal jurisdiction, imperium 
for all Federal purposes, does not exclude 
State ownership (dominium) of all the places 
or things with respect to which the im- 
perium obtains. 

Thus the argument resting the decision 
on the sovereignty of the United States and 
its rights and duties with respect thereto 
under international law, proves altogether 
too much, 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
has prepared a booklet entitled “These 
Men Believed.” This association is 
financed by State funds, and not simply 
from three States, as was intimated a 
day or two ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MURRAY]. 
It has been in existence for 47 years, 
financed strictly by State funds, and hav- 
ing no private interests connected with it. 

The association prepared this very 
short booklet. "The title is derived from 
the statement of Mr. Justice Black in 
the case of United States against Cali- 
fornia, in which Mr. Justice Black clear- 
ly indicated that the Court in that 
opinion, as said by the majority leader 
yesterday, was writing the law differ- 
ently from former justices believed it 
to be. He used these words; “The Court 
then believed.” 

Those are the words of the opinion. 

So, Mr. President, the booklet is en- 
titled “These Men Believed—That the 
Lands Within Navigable Waters Within 


n Id, sec. 285. 

32 Id., sec. 286. 

3 Id., sec. 389a. 

1 Id., sec. 290. 

3 Id., sec. 399b. 

2 Id., secs. 307-308. 

1! I Hyde, International Law, sec. 203, p. 655. 

3 American-British ‘Claims Arbitration, 
Cayuga Indians’ case, Neilsen’s Rept. 307 
(1926). 
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the Boundaries of the States Belonged 

to the States.” 

That is the full title of the booklet. 

As T have said, the idea came from the 
fact that Mr. Justice Black admitted 
that the Court previously “used lan- 
guage strong enough to indicate that 
the Court then believed that the States 
not only owned tidelands and soil under 
navigable waters, but also owned the 
soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether in- 
land or not.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citations from cases and 
the names of the Justices who wrote 
this rule of law be inserted in the REC- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the names 
and citations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THESE Men BELIEVED THAT THE LANDS BE- 
NEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN THE 
BOUNDARIES OF THE STATES BELONGED TO 
THE STATES 
Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, As- 
sociate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, Associate 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, Associate Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice Wil- 
lis Van Devanter, Associate Justice George 
Sutherland, Associate Justice Pierce Butler, 
Associate Justice James C. McReynolds, 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft, Asso- 
ciate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Asso- 
ciate Justice Edward Terry Sanford. 

Chief Justice Edward Douglas White, As- 
sociate Justice Joseph McKenna, Associate 
Justice William R. Day, Associate Justice 
Mahlon Pitney, Associate Justice John H. 
Clarke, Associate Justice John Marshall Har- 
lan, Associate Justice Horace H. Lurton, Asso- 
ciate Justice Joseph R. Lamar. 

Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, Associate 
Justice David J. Brewer, Associate Justice 
Rufus W. Peckham, Associate Justice William 
H. Moody, Associate Justice Henry B. Brown, 
Associate Justice George Shiras, Associate 
Justice Stephen J. Field, Associate Justice 
Horace Gray, Associate Justice Howell E. 
Jackson, Associate Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 
Associate Justice Samuel Blatchford, Asso- 
ciate Justice Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Associate 
Justice Samuel F, Miller. 

Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite, Associate 
Justice Nathan Clifford, Associate Justice 
Noah H. Swayne, Associate Justice David 
Davis, Associate Justice William Strong, As- 
sociate Justice Ward Hunt. 

Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, Associate 
Justice James M. Wayne, Associate Justice 
Samuel Nelson, Associate Justice Robert ©. 
Grier. 

Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, Associate 
Justice Joseph Story, Associate Justice John 
McLean, Associate Justice John McKinley, 
Associate Justice Peter V. Daniel. 

The United States Supreme Court, in its 
opinion in the case of the United States v. 
California, rendered June 23, 1947, specifi- 
cally stated that “this Court” had in previous 
decisions “many times * * * used language 
strong enough to indicate that the Court 
then believed that States not only owned 
tidelands and soil under navigable inland 
waters, but also owned soils under all nav- 
igable waters within their territorial juris- 
diction, whether inland or not.” 

The Supreme Court Justices who held this 
belief are listed above. 

In the California, Texas, and Louisiana 
cases, the Supreme Court, by a divided vote, 
held that all these Justices were wrong in 
their belief. 5 

Following are set forth a few excerpts from 
the decisions of these former Justices show- 
ing the language they used to indicate that 
they believed the States were the owners of 
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the lands beneath navigable waters within 
their boundaries: 
1842 

“For when the Revolution took place, the 
‘people of each State became themselves sov- 
reign; and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them for their common use, 
subject only to the rights since surrendered 
by the Constitution to the General Govern- 
ment.” (Chief Justice Taney in Martin v. 
Waddell (16 Peters 367, 410) ).° 


1845 


“First, the shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States but 
were reserved to the States, respectively. 
Secondly, the new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over the 
subject as the original States” (Mr. Justice 
McKinley in Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 
230) ). 

1867 

“Settled rule of law in this Court is, that 
the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under the same in the original States were 
mot granted by the Constitution to the 
United States but were reserved to the sev- 
eral States, and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the orig- 
inal States possess within their respective 
borders. 

“When the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign, and in that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them, subject only to 
‘the rights since surrendered by the Constitu- 
tion" (Mr. Justice Clifford in Mumford y. 
Wardwell (6 Wall. 423, 436)). 


1873 


“All soils under the tidewaters? within her 
limits passed to the State” (Mr. Justice 
Field in Weber y. Harbor Commissioners (18 
Wall, 57, 66)). 

1876 

“In our view of the subject the correct 
principles were laid down in Martin v. Wad- 
dell (16 Pet. 367), Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan 
(3 How. 312), and Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 id. 
471). These cases related to tidewaters, it is 
true; but they enunciated principles which 
are equally applicable to all navigable waters, 
+ è * it (the bed and shore of such waters) 
properly belongs to the State by their in- 
herent sovereignty” (Mr. Justice Bradiey in 
Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324, 338) ). 


1876 


“Each State owns the beds of all tide- 
waters within its jurisdiction” (Chief Jus- 
tice Waite in McCready v. Virginia, (94 U, S. 
391, 394), 

1891 

“The titles acquired by the United States 
to lands in California under tidewaters, from 
Mexico, were held in trust for the future 
State, so that their ownership and right of 
disposition passed to it upon its admission 
into the Union” (Mr. Justice Field in San 
Francisco v. LeRoy (138 U. S. 656, 670-671) ). 


1891 


“It is the settled rule of law in this court 
that absolute property in, and dominion and 
sovereignty over, the soils under the tide- 
waters in the original States were reserved 
to the several States and that the new States 
since admitted have the same rights, sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction in that behalf as the 


i That the term “tidewaters” includes the 
water area of the marginal belt is made clear 
by the statement of the Supreme Court in 
Manchester v. Massachusetts {139 U. S. 240, 
258 (1891)) that “the minimum limit of the 
territortal jurisdiction of a nation over tide- 
waters is a marine league from its coast.” 
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original States possess within their respec- 
tive borders” (Mr. Justice Lamar in Knight 
v. United States Land Association (142 U. S. 
161, 183)). 

1892 

“It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sover- 
eignty over lands covered by tide waters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
jong to the respective States within which 
they are found * + *, 

“The same doctrine is in this country held 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water in the Great Lakes over which is con- 
ducted an extended commerce with different 
States and foreign nations. These lakes 
possess all the general characteristics of 
open seas, except in the freshness of their 
waters, and in the absence of the ebb and 
flow of the tide. In other respects they are 
inland seas, and there is no reason or prin- 
ciple for the assertion of dominion and sov- 
ereignty over and ownership by the State 
of lands covered by tide waters that is not 
equally applicable to its ownership of and 
dominion and sovereignty over lands cov- 
ered by the fresh waters of these lakes” (Mr. 
Justice Field in Illinois Central R. Co. v. Illi- 
nois (146 U. 5. 287, 435)). 

1894 

“The new States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution have 
the same rights as the original States in the 
tidewaters, and in the lands under them, 
within their respective jurisdictions” (Mr. 
Justice Gray in Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 
1, 57)). 

1903 

“When tand ts conveyed by the United 
States bounded on a non-navigable lake be- 
longing to it, the grounds for the decision 
must be quite different from the considera- 
tions affecting the conveyance of land 
bounded on navigable water. In the latter 
case the land under the water does not be- 
long to the United States, but has passed 
to the State by its admission to the Union” 
(Mr. Justice Holmes in Hardin v. Shedd (190 
U. S. 508, 519) ). 
£ 1906 

“The maritime belt is that part of the 
sea which, in contradistinction to the open 
sea, is under the sway of the riparian States, 
which can exclusively reserve the fishery 
within their respective maritime belts for 
their own citizens, whether fish, or pearls, 
or amber, or other products of the sea” 
(Chief Justice Fuller in Louisiana v. Missis- 
sippi (202 U.S. 1, 52)). 

1908 

“The right of the State to grant lands cov- 
ered by tidewaters or navigable lakes and 
the qualifications, as stated in Shively v. 
Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 47), are that the State 
may use or dispose of any portion of the 


‘same ‘when that can be done without sub- 


stantial impairment of the interest of the 
public in such waters’” (Mr. Justice Holmes 
in United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Water 
Power Co. (209 U. S. 447, 451-452) ). 
1921 
“Washington became * * * the owner of 
the navigable waters within its boundaries 
and of the land under the same” (Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis in Port of Seattle v. Oregon & 
W. R. Co. (255 U. S. 56, 63) ). 
1926 
“Upon the American Revolution, all the 
proprietary rights of the Crown and Parlia~ 
ment in, and all their dominion over, lands 
under tidewater vested in the several States, 
subject to the powers surrendered to the 
National Government by the Constitution of 
the United States” (Chief Justice Taft in 
Appleby v. New York (271 U. 8. 364, 381) ). 
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1935 

“For that reason, upon the admission of a 
State to the Union, the title of the United 
States to lands underlying navigable waters 
within the States passes to it” (Chief Justice 
(then Mr. Justice) Stone in United States v. 
Oregon (295 U. S. 1, 14)). 

1935 

“The soils under tidewaters within the 
original States were reserved to them re- 
spectively, and the States since admitted to 
the Union have the same sovereignty and 
jurisdiction in relation to such lands with- 
in their borders as the original States pos- 
sessed” (Chief Justice Highes, in Borax Con- 
solidated v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10, 15) ). 

1936 

“Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212), Shively v. 
Bowlby (152 U. S. 1), and Port of Seattle v. 
Oregon-Washington R. Co. (255 U. S. 56) 
dealt with the title of the States to tide- 
lands and the soil under navigable waters 
within their borders” (Chief Justice Hughes 
in Ashwater v. Tennessee Valley Authority 
(297 U. S. 288, 337) ). 

. For over 100 years the States have relied on 
the foregoing decisions of the Supreme Court 
as establishing State ownership of lands be- 
neath navigable waters within their bound- 
aries. Titles to real property in every State 
have been based upon the statements of the 
Supreme Court above quoted. 

The effect of the decisions in the Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas cases is to de- 
stroy the basis upon which these titles have 
been predicated. 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 and similar 
bills will restore to the States their tradi- 
tional property rights. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
here another item which fully supports 
the views stated by the majority leader 
yesterday and contradicts the views of 
the Senator from Minnesota as to the 
entire subject. It isa joint memorandum 
signed by 11 of the world’s greatest au- 
thorities on international law and ‘the 
law of the sea. It was prepared at my 
request while I was attorney general of 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I asked these authori- 
ties to prepare memorandum for me as 
to the rights of my State in the marginal 
belt. I employed them to study the 
question and write their opinions wheth- 
er favorable to the State or against the 
State, because I wanted the benefit of 
their knowledge and opinion before I 
argued the matter before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Every one 
of the eminent authorities to whom I 
submitted the material on the situation 
of Texas concluded that Texas was cor- 
rect in its contentions. After the deci- 
sion was rendered by a 4-to-3 vote 
against Texas, a decision which denied 
the State from introducing its evidence, 
I asked these men to prepare a joint 
memorandum in support of Texas’ mo- 
tion for rehearing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks the Joint Memorandum in Sup- 
port of Rehearing in United States 
against Texas, signed by these 11 distin- 
guished lawyers. 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorandum was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF REHEARING 
IN UNITED STATES AGAINST ‘TEXAS 

Based upon our individual research and 
consideration of the pleadings, briefs, and 
evidentiary materials, each of us has pre- 
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pared a separate memorandum opinion on 
the title to the lands and minerals under- 
lying the Gulf of Mexico within the original 
boundaries of the State of Texas and the 
rules of international law applicable there- 
to. These memoranda were written at the 
request of the attorney general of Texas 
prior to the request of the attorney general 
of Texas prior to the Court’s decision of 
June 5, 1950. 

Without collaboration, each of us con- 
cluded: 

1. The Republic of Texas, as an independ- 
ent nation, had full sovereignty over and 
ownership of the lands-and minerals under- 
lying that portion of the Gulf of Mexico 
within its original boundaries 3 leagues from 
shore... Under international law and under 
the domestic law adopted by the Republic 
of Texas, the ownership (dominium) of the 
subjacent soil and minerals was severable 
from the paramount governmental powers 
(imperium) employed in the original ac- 
quisition and in the regulation and control 
of commerce, navigation, defense, and in- 
ternational relations. 

2. The transfer of national sovereignty and 
governmental powers relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce, navigation, defense, 
and international relations from the Repub- 
lic of Texas to the United States in 1845 did 
not effect a transfer or relinquishment of 
the ownership of the lands and minerals 
above described. International law, as it 
existed in 1845, did not imply or require a 
cession of these proprietary rights with a 
transfer of national sovereignty. 

3. The Republic of Texas, upon annexa- 
tion, did not cede to the United States the 
ownership of the controverted 2,608,774 acres 
of lands and minerals within its original 
boundaries, but specifically retained this 
ownership under the terms of the agreement 
between the Republic of Texas and the 
United States. 

4. A contrary position, first asserted by the 
United States 103 years after the inter- 
national agreement of annexation, creates a 
dispute as to the meaning of the controlling 
documents. Under such circumstances 
either litigant should be entitled to present 
evidence bearing upon the intention of the 
contracting parties. 3 

5. Available evidence of the status of inter- 
national law, reflected by the customs, 
usages, and practices of nations in 1845 and 
since that date, will support the foregoing 
conclusions of fact and law. 

After studying the majority and dissenting 
opinions of June 5, 1950, each of us has 
written a separate memorandum directed to 
issues raised by the majority opinion which 
we respectfully submit require a rehearing 
and judgment for Texas or at least a trial 
on the evidence. In the interest of brevity, 
this joint memorandum is submitted as a 
summary of our individual opinions and of 
the evidence of relevant customs, usages, and 
practices of nations. which we will develop 
fully if given the opportunity at a trial of 
the case on its merits. 


In the first instance, the majority opinion 
in its concept of the nature of a nation's 
sovereignty over and ownership of marginal 
belt lands and minerals is not in harmony 
with international law as it existed in 1845 
and as it continues to exist at the present 
time. 

The majority has written: 

“Once low-water mark is passed, the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 


+The First Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, on December 19, 1836, fixed the 
boundaries as follows: “* * * beginning at 
the mouth of the Sabine River, and running 
west along the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from 
land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande” (1 
Laws, Republic of Texas, p. 183; 1 Gammel’s 
Laws of Texas 1193-1194). 
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rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign.” 3 

There is no accepted authority in interna- 
tional law for this notion of international 
domain. To the contrary, it may be said 
that customs, usages, and practices of na- 
tions in and since 1845 indicate complete 
agreement that the territorial-marginal sea 
and its subjacent soil and resources within 
its boundaries are under the full sovereignty 
of the littoral nation, subject only to the 
accepted rules of innocent passage through 
the overlying waters. 

Under international law as it existed in 
and since 1845, the international domain 
did not, and does not now, begin at the low- 
water mark of a littoral state. Vis-a-vis 
other nations, the area of a littoral state be- 
tween low-water mark and the seaward lim- 
it of its marginal belt was and is in the 
same category as its inland waters, uplands, 
and other territory within its boundaries.* 
As said by Wheaton in 1836: 

“Within these limits, its rights of prop- 
erty and territorial jurisdiction are absolute 
and exclude those of every other nation.” 
(Wheaton, Elements of International Law 
(Philadelphia, 1836), 142-143.) 

Sala wrote in 1845 that customs and usages 
of nations have “converted the sea as to 
this portion thereof into property no differ- 
ent than the lands occupied by them.” 4 
Hautefeuille described territorial seas as 
under littoral state dominion “in the same 
manner and by the same title as the land.” s 
Many writers term it a continuation of the 
continental territory. Olivart says “the ju- 
risdiction of the state over its territorial sea 
is exclusive as it is over its land territory.” * 
Among the jurist and publicists there is 
almost complete unanimity of opinion on 
this point." 

It is respectfully urged that no matter 
what the United States may gain in this case 
by a holding that the Texas marginal sea is 
“international domain,” such gain could be 
far outweighed by the consequent gratuity 
to other nations, Implicit in the denomina- 
tion of the area as “international domain” 
is the possibility of other nations having 
rights there in other than innocent passage 
through the waters, Spain, Mexico, France, 


270 S. Ct. at 924. 

*The only limitation or exception is that 
by mutual consent and established practice 
there exists a right of “innocent passage” 
for ships of other nations. But as said by 
the Italian publicist, Scipione Gemma: “The 
limitations implied by the right of innocent 
passage of foreign vessels and by certain ex- 
emptions applicable to them in matters of 
civil and criminal local jurisdictions exer- 
cised by the coastal nations are not enough 
to consider the littoral sea as something dif- 
ferent from the national territory.” Gemma 
Appunti di diritto internazionale (Bologna, 
1923) 187. 

* Sala, Sala Mexicana, o sea La Ilustración 
al Derecho Real de España (Mexico, 1845, 
vol. 2, p. 11). 

* Hautefeuille, Des droits et des devoirs des 
nations neutres en temps de guerre maritime. 
(Paris, 1848) 231. He continued: “There is 
continuous, complete, and absolute posses- 
sion, as there might be of a river, a lake, or 
a piece of land territory.” (p. 232.) 

*1 Olivart, Tratado de Derecho Interna- 
cional Publico (Madrid, 1903) 204. 

*See “Summary of Available Opinions of 
Jurists and Publicists—1670-1950,” pp. 18-50 
of the Appendix to Brief for the State of 
Texas in Opposition to Motion for Judgment. 
See especially quotations from Molloy and 
Pufendorf (p. 18), Vattel (p. 19), Lampredi 
(p. 20), Rayneval (p. 21), Azuni and Schmalz 
(p. 22), Wheaton (p. 24), Cussy and Gardner 
(p. 27), Casanova (p. 29). Field (p. 30), 
Fiore and Martens (p. 31), Pradier-Fodéré 
(p. 33), Hershey (p. 38), Fenwick and Möller 
(p. 43), Bustamante (p. 45), Gidel and 
Baldoni (p. 46). 
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England, Russia, and other nations can 
make no reasonable assertion of an interest 
in the oil and other minerals within the 
$-league gulfward boundary of Texas so 
long as this Court recognizes that the area 
was remoyed from international domain 
when it became a part of the Republic of 
Texas. This was accomplished by the Re- 
public of Texas in accordance with interna- 
tional law as recognized at the time by the 
countries named and by all other civilized 
nations. A contrary conclusion by the 
United States Supreme Court could well be 
used by other nations as an opening for 
claims not now asserted. 

‘The Court’s holding in this regard is con- 
trary to the official position of the United 
States as expressed by the Department of 
State and by Presidential proclamations. 
The official view of the United States at the 
League of Nations Conference at The Hague 
in 1930 was declared as follows: 

“The seabottom and subsoil covered by 
the territorial waters, including fish and min- 
erals, are the property of the United States 
or the individual States where they border.” 3 

The Continental Shelf proclamations and 
Executive orders of the President of the 
United States on September 28, 1945, do not 
regard the bed of the Continental Shelf as 
“international domain.” On the contrary, the 
proclamation regards the land and resources 
below low tide “‘as an extension of the land- 
mass of the coastal nation and thus na- 
turally appurtenant to it” and wholly unaf- 
fected by “the character as high seas of the 
waters above the Continental Shelf and the 
right to their free and unimpeded ‘naviga- 
tion.”* The Executive order recognizes that 
ownership of the subsoil and sea-bed is pos- 
sible either in the States or the United 
States.” 

There is no authority in international law 
for the doctrine that property rights in the 
marginal sea must be so subordinated to po- 
litical rights as in substance to coalesce and 
unite in the national sovereign. On the con- 
trary, international law in and since 1845, 
and all domestic law with which we are ac- 
quainted, recognizes that political rights 
(imperium) are separate and severable from 
property rights (dominium) in the subsoil 
and minerals of the marginal belt the same 
as in any other soil and minerals within a 
nation’s territory™ ‘The use of the soil may 
be more limited by governmental restrictions 
and regulations designed to protect public 
use, innocent passage, and navigation of the 
waters generally, but restrictions and regula- 
tions on property use have not been under- 
stood to vest ownership of the property in the 
governmental power which imposes the re- 
strictions and regulations. 

There is no obligation or responsibility of 
a nation to other nations which requires it, 
rather than one of its political subdivisions, 
to own the soil and minerals within its terri- 
torial marginal belt, so long as it has govern- 
mental powers which guarantee innocent 
passage for ships of other states. The exer- 
cise of this responsibility and all other re- 
sponsibilities connected with foreign and in- 
terstate commerce, defense, and interna- 
tional relations is wholly separate from and 
does not depend upon the economic use and 
profits connected with the proprietorship of 


* Reply of the United States to the Bases 
of Discussion, March 16, 1929, League of Na- 
tions Conference for the Codification of In- 
ternational Law, Bases of Discussion, C. 74, 
M. 39. 1929. V. p. 128. 

°? 3 C. F. R., 1945, Sup., Proc. 2667, 13 Dept. 
Stat Bull, 484, 485 (1945). 

13 C. F. R. 1945, Supp., E. O. 9633. 

“It is believed that evidence of the prac- 
tice of nations in 1845 will show that they 
treated original ownership of the subsoil and 
minerals of the marginal belt as within the 
same legal regime and property law as was 
applicable to other unsold and unappropri- 
ated lands within their public boundaries. 
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this subsoil and minerals any more than it 
does the subsoil and minerals beneath up- 
lands, inland waters, and all areas of the 
nation's territory. 

Such was the status of international law 
when the Republic of Texas and the United 
States entered into their agreement for the 
annexation of Texas. A transfer of margi- 
nal sea lands and minerals was not then 
implied in a transfer of national sovereignty. 
An express cession or other clear terms indi* 
cating a transfer of these proprietary rights 
was as necessary then as it would be now to 
effect such a result. As recently said by one 
of the coauthors of this memorandum: 

“In this day when world governments are 
being planned it is important that dominium 
is not confused with or inextricably tied to 
imperium. * * + 

“Assume that all of this Nation’s powers 
of external sovereignty, international rela- 
tions, and defense were transferred to a 
United Nations of the World. This transfer 
of external sovereignty should not be held 
to carry with it any proprietary rights there- 
tofore acquired by the United States in the 
marginal belt of the original States and Cali- 
fornia in the absence of a cession of the 
property. 

“Such is the situation which existed be- 
tween Texas and the United States in 1845. 
Texas transferred its external sovereignty 
and certain enumerated properties which 
then pertained to its national defense. It 
ceded no other property. This is confirmed 
by a specific reservation of all ‘vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within its limits.’ 
The subsoil and minerals remained in the 
State just as the subsoil and minerals of 
the California belt would remain in the 
United States if it should transfer external 
sovereignty to a larger federation of States 
without ceding its rights of a proprietary 
nature beneath the marginal sea of Cali- 
fornia.” # 

m 


Even if the Court believes that the lands 
and minerals in question would ordinarily 
pass to the United States with national po- 
litical rights, this would not be true if the 
parties made an agreement to the contrary 
at the time of annexation. 

In this case there is an international agree- 
ment which contains a specific retention of 
lands lying within the limits of the Republic 
of Texas.“ It is of the same nature and has 
the same effect as a treaty or contract be- 
tween independent nations. Therefore, rules 
of interpretation applicable to treaties, con- 
ventions, and other international agreements 
apply. The object of the interpretation of 
an agreement of this nature is to discover 
the understanding and intention of the par- 
ties at the time the contract or agreement 
‘was entered into. 

Texas has a specific allegation at page 15 
of its first amended answer that— 

“By these acts on the part of the United 
States and the Republic of Texas, when con- 
strued, as they must be, in the light of the 
intention of the contracting parties, there 
was a binding agreement between the two 
independent sovereigns that upon annexa- 
tion Texas would not cede to the United 
States any, but that the newly created State 
would retain all, of the lands, minerals, and 
other things lying beneath that part of the 
Gulf of Mexico within the original bounda- 
Ties of the Republic, as well as the right to 
take, use, and develop the lands and min- 
erals, subject only to the dominion and par- 
amount powers of the United States as rec- 
ognized in section 2, paragraph II above.” 

If it be found, as alleged by Texas, that the 
parties intended by the terms of the agree- 


22 Roscoe Pound, Rights Involved in United 


- States v. Teras, pp. 10-11, Memoranda and 


Appendix, Brief for the State of Texas in 
Opposition to Motion for Judgment. 

25 Stat. 797; 2 Gammel’s Laws of Texas 
1225, 1228, 
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ment that the lands and minerals beneath 
the marginal belt were to be retained by 
Texas the same as other lands and minerals 
within its limits, no other provision of the 
agreement should be permitted to defeat this 
intention. Thus, a controlling issue in this 
case is the fact question of whether the par- 
ties intended the retention clause to be ef- 
fective to the extent of the limits of Texas, 
as the terms imply, or only as far as low- 
water mark. 

The applicable rule in such case is stated 
in the majority opinion as follows: 

“If there were a dispute as to the meaning 
of documents and the answer was to be 
found in diplomatic correspondence, contem- 
porary construction, usage, international law, 
and the like, introduction of evidence and a 
full hearing would be essential.” 1 

If this case is not determined in favor of 
Texas on the law and terms of the documents 
alone, it should not be determined against 
Texas without allowing it the opportunity 
for introduction of evidence and a full hear- 
ing. It is our opinion that the answer to 
the dispute will be found in diplomatic cor- 
respondence, contemporary, and subsequent 
construction, usage, and international law 
under which the parties were dealing in 1845. 

Insofar as international law is concerned, 
it was possible in 1845 for one nation to join 
another and retain the lands and minerals 
underlying the marginal sea within its 
boundaries. 

This was and is possible also insofar as the 
domestic law of the United States is con- 
cerned. Counsel for the United States itself 
have not contended that ownership of the 
marginal belt lands and minerals is an in- 
separable attribute of national sovereignty" 
In the Government’s brief in United States 
v. California (332 U.S. 19 (1947) ) it was said: 

“We do not argue that the effective exer- 
cise of the foregoing powers (national de- 
fense, commerce, international relations) 
granted to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution would be impossible without 
ownership of the marginal sea” (p. 89). 

The Court in that case also recognized that 
ownership of this property is not a necessary 
incident of national sovereignty or essential 
to the exercise of Federal constitutional 
powers over the area when it said that the 
power of Congress to deal with such property 
“is without limitation.” 10 

Implicit in the powers of the United States 
Congress to convey these lands and minerals 
to the States and good faith claimants and 
to admit new States is the power to admit 
Texas to the Union under an agreement that 
Texas retain the lands and minerals in the 
first instance, 

The Texas Annexation Agreement of March 
i, 1845, whether classed as a treaty, act, or 
joint resolution, was passed by Congress and 
carried into effect by the President, who is 


“70 S. Ct. at 922, 

% Solicitor General Perlman, in answer to 
a question by Mr. Justice Reed during the 
argument on the motion for leave to file the 
complaint herein, said that if the United 
States owns the property, it could convey it 
to the States. His words: 

“Oh, yes; Congress could give whatever 
title it has, whatever rights it has, to the 
States” (argument, United States v. Texas, 
May 9, 1949, Reporter’s Transcript, p. 6). 

1 United States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 
27). Also in stating that valuable improve- 
ments made in good faith under State titles 
are not ground for a different judgment, the 
Court added: “But beyond all this we cannot 
and do not assume that Congress, which has 
constitutional control over Government 
property, will execute its powers in such way 
as to bring about injustices to States, their 
subdivisions, or persons acting pursuant to 
their ion. See United States v. Texas 
(162 U. S. 1, 89, 90); Lee Wilson & Co. v. 
United States (245 U. S. 24, 32).” Id. at 40. 
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charged with the conduct of international 
affairs. This agreement provides that— 

“Said State, when admitted into the Union 
* * * shall also retain all the vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits.” 

Thus as to Texas, Congress has acted with 
regard to the specific question before this 
Court. The Congress of Texas, and the peo- 
ple in convention assembled, agreed to an- 
nexation with this as one of the “conditions” 
and “guarantees.” ** There is no evidence 
in the terms of the agreement that the parties 
meant to retain only those lands lying above 
low tide on the coast. The retention clause 
says “lands lying within its limits.” Neither 
is there any evidence in the terms that the 
parties intended the lands and minerals of 
the 3-league marginal belt to “coalesce and 
unite” with the political powers of national 
soveréignty transferred to the United States. 
Under the domestic law of the Republic of 
Texas, these lands and minerals involved 
rights of property, severable from sover- 
eignty, but originally held by the sovereign 
in trust for the people. 

The constitution of the new State, adopted 
in accordance with the terms of the an- 
nexation agreement and as a part of the 
annexation procedure, indicates that these 
property rights were to remain as they were 
under the laws of the Republic of Texas, It 
included this provision: 

“The rights of property * * * which have 
been acquired under the Constitution and 
laws of the Republic of Texas * * * shall 
remain precisely in the situation which 
they were before the adoption of this Con- 
stitution.” 13 

This Constitution was laid before the 
United States Congress and was approved 


` by that body in the final act of admission 


as being in conformity to the provisions of 
the annexation resolution (9 Stat. 108). 

On the basis of these documents it would 
appear that Texas retained the lands and 
minerals in question by the specific agree- 
ment and approval of the United States 
Congress. The only doubt cast on the mean- 
ing of the documents is the contention by 
the United States that the retention clause 
was not intended to include lands and min- 
erals below low tide and the statement in 
the majority opinion that an equal footing 
clause in the annexation resolution of March 
1, 1845, effected a relinquishment of the 
property to the United States. 

The equal footing clause in the March 
1 resolution for annexation of Texas was 
contained in section 3, which was an alter- 
native proposal never submitted to, or con- 
sidered or accepted by, Texas. Sections 1 
and 2 contained the proposals, conditions, 
and guaranties submitted by the President 
of the United States and accepted by the 
Congress and the people of Texas. These 
sections provided that Texas retain its lands 
and pay its own debts. It is significant that 
they contained no equal footing clause. Only 
the unilateral final act of admission referred 
to equal footing, but it also recited that ad- 
mission was granted in accordance with the 
proposals, conditions, and guaranties con- 
tained in the first and second sections of 
the March 1, 1845, annexation resolution. 
It could not have the effect of taking from 
Texas lands and minerals which had been 
specifically retained by the proposals, condi- 
tions, and guaranties theretofore agreed 
upon. Texas pleads that it has evidence 
which will show that no such meaning or 
effect was intended by the contracting 
parties. ` 


“5 Stat. 797; 2 Gammel’s Laws of Texas 
1225, 1228. The Annexation Resolutions of 
the two nations are set out at length on 
pages 58-62 of the Appendix to Brief for the 
State of Texas in Opposition to Motion for 
Judgment. 

38 Art. VII, sec. 20, Constitution of 1845; 2 
Gammel’s Laws of Texas 1293-94. 
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If, upon rehearing, judgment is not ren- 
dered in favor of the State of Texas on the 
basis of the terms contained in sections 1 
and 2 of the annexation agreement and its 
failure to cede the lands and minerals, it 
would indicate that some doubt still exists 
in the minds of the majority as to the mean- 
ing of the annexation agreement and the 
intention of the parties. In that event, 
Texas should be entitled to an opportunity 
to present its evidence. This was requested 
by Texas in its motion for the appointment 
of a master and in its brief in opposition 
to the motion of plaintiff for judgment on 
the pleadings. We submit that the Court 
should reconsider its ruling denying Texas 
this opportunity to develop evidence as to 
the intention of the parties to this interna- 
tional agreement. 

Evidence which can and will be submitted 
as to the customs, usages, and practices of 
nations in and since 1845, the nature of the 
sovereignty over and ownership of marginal 
belt lands and minerals in international law, 
and all other relative interpretative mat- 
ters, will support the contentions of the 
State of Texas as to the law and facts ap- 
plicable to this case. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph Walter Bingham, C. John Co- 
lombos, Gilbert Gidel, Manley O. Hud- 
son, Charles Cheney Hyde, Hans Kel- 
sen, William E. Masterson, Roscoe 
Pound, Stefan A. Riesenfeld, Felipe 
Sanchez Roman, 

JULY 14, 1950. 

CONCURRENCE 

Time has not permitted me to assist in 
the preparation of this memorandum, but I 
am fully in accord with the position taken 
by the State of Texas in its brief and argu- 
ment in this case. I wholeheartedly concur 
in the opinion that there should be a re- 
hearing, and a judgment for Texas or at 
least a trial on the evidence. 

Wurm W. Bisnop, Jr. 

Juty 15, 1950. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp following the memorandum 
a short biography of each of the signers 
of the memorandum, in order that Sena- 
tors may know their background of ex- 
perience and knowledge of the subjects 
about which they have written. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON SIGNERS OF JOINT 
MEMORANDUM ABOVE 


Joseph Walter Bingham: Chairman, the 
International Law Association Committee on 
Rights in the Seabed and Its Subsoil, Amer- 
ican branch; professor of international law, 
Stanford University, 1907-44; author, Re- 
port on the International Law of Pacific 
Coastal Fisheries and numerous articles on 
international law. 

William W. Bishop, Jr.: Assistant to legal 
adviser, Department of State, 1939-47; legal 
adviser, United States delegation, Council of 
Foreign Ministers and Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, 1946; author, The Exercise of Juris- 
diction for Special Purposes in High Sea 
Areas Beyond the Outer Limit of Territorial 
Waters, 1949. 

C. John Colombos: King’s counsel; Rap- 
porteur, International Law Association’s 
Committee on Neutrality, 1924, 1926, 1928, 
and 1932; author, International Law of the 
Sea, (1943), a Treatise on the Law of Prize 
(3d ed., 1949), and other works on interna- 
tional law. 

Gilbert Gidel: Member of the Institute of 


International Law; president of the Cura- 


torium of the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague; French delegate, 1930 Hague 
Conference for Codification of the Law of 
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Territorial Waters; author, Le Droit Interna- 
tional Public de la Mer (The Public Inter- 
national Law of the Sea) (1932-34), three 
volumes; fourth volume in preparation. 

Manley O. Hudson: Member and first 
chairman, United Nations International Law 
Commission; Judge, Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, 1936-46; American ad- 
viser, 1930, Hague Conference for the Codifi- 
cation of International Law; Bemis Professor 
of International Law, Harvard University, 
1993 to present; author of over 300 articles 
and publications on international law. 

Charles Cheney Hyde: Former Solicitor of 
the Department of State under Secretaries 
Hughes and Kellogg; professor of Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925-45; author, International Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States (2d rev. ed. 1945), three vol- 
umes, and other works on international law; 
president of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, 1946-49. 

Hans Kelsen: Legal adviser to the Austrian 
Government and draftsman of the Federal 
Constitution of Austria, 1919-22; member of 
the Constitutional Court of Austria, 1921-29; 
author, General Theory of International Law 
(1934), General Theory of Law and the State 
(1944), and other works on international 
law and jurisprudence, 

William E. Masterson: Department of State 
consultant, 1944-47; adviser on research in 
international law, Harvard Law School; au- 
thor, Jurisdiction in Marginal Seas (1929); 
coauthor, the International Law of the Fu- 
ture (1944), and author of numerous articles 
on international law, constitutional law, and 
jurisprudence. 

Roscoe Pound: Professor of jurisprudence 
and dean of Harvard Law School, 1910-36; 
Director of National Conference of Judicial 
Councils, 1938 to date; author of more than 
850 books, articles, and addresses on juris- 
prudence, international law, constitutional 
law, etc. 

Stefan A. Riesenfeld: Professor of law, 
Univefsity of Minnesota, 1938 to date; spe- 
cial consultant, Board of Economic Warfare, 
1942-43; author, Protection of Coastal Fish- 
eries Under International Law (1942), and 
of numerous articles on international and 
comparative law in German and American 
legal periodicals, 

Felipe Sanchez Roman: Former member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague; member of the Spanish National 
Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation; 
legal adviser to Spanish and Mexican Gov- 
ernments; professor of civil law at the Cen- 
tral University of Madrid, 1916-36. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I hope 
these insertions in the Recorp and the 
remarks which I have made this morning 
will bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate how clearly the issue 
has been drawn in this debate as to 
whether we are going to follow the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and those who say that international law 
and external sovereignty should apply in 
domestic affairs, or whether we are going 
to follow the Constitution of the United 
States; whether we are going to follow 
the 3 most recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in writing the law for the 
future, or whether we are going to follow 
approximately 50 former opinions of the 
Court in which the belief of the judges 
was based upon the Constitution and in 
favor of the States. 

We do not ask Congress to overrule 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
although, I think, the Court was incor- 
rect. We can and do accept the de- 
cisions of the Court as the interpreta- 
tion of the law as it exists today, but, 
by the same token, the Congress of the 
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United States, in placing its interpreta- 
tion on the Constitution and in deciding 
the equities can write the law for the 
future differently from that which the 
Court has found it to be at this time. 

That is what we propose in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. We want Congress 
to write the law for the future exactly 
as it was understood and believed to be 
during the first 150 years of the existence 
of this Nation. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
on the Executive Calendar four nomina- 
tions. I do not think it is necessary to 
have the Senate go into executive session 
in order to consider them. I understand 
that all four were reported unanimously 
by the committees to which they were 
referred. ‘Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this time, as in executive 
session, these nominations may be con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I may say 
that Mr. Thomas J. Herbert is a former 
Governor of Ohio, and his qualifications 
for the position to which he has been 
nominated are without question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry P. Cain, of Washington, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, Mr. Cain is 
a former Senator from the State of 
Washington, and I ask that his nomina- 
tion to be a member of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board be confirmed 
by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John B. Stoddart, Jr., to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
District of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 
13) to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was glad to hear the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
say a few minutes ago that he ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court decisions. Of 
course, I understand his viewpoint quite 
well, but one thing that has bothered 
me in the consideration of the pending 
legislation has been what seemed to me 
to be a tendency on the part of many 
persons to ignore completely the Su- 
preme Court decisions. I have noticed 
very often the use of such words as “con- 
firm” and “restore,” which to me seemed 
to glide over completely the fact that 
the Supreme Court, on at least three 
different occasions, has said that the 
submerged lands, regardless of what our 
personal views may be as to what ought 
to be the case, belonged to the United 
States. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for two questions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for two 
questions, though one at a time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I wished to pro- 
pound the questions before the Senator 
proceeded too far into his speech. 

It is not often that I disagree with 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], but he was quoted in this morn- 
ing’s newspapers as having stated that 
the opposition to the pending measure 
was represented by a little band of lib- 
erals. In view of the fact that yester- 
day on the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to lay on the table the 
Anderson amendment, the vote on which 
may be considered a test on the joint 
resolution itself, the negative votes rep- 
resented not only more than one-third 
of the Senate membership, but a ma- 
jority of the Democratic membership. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if it would not be more proper 
to designate the group as a very substan- 
tial group rather than as a small band. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Iowa. I should 
say that the opposition is being carried 
on by a very substantial number of Sena- 
tors, and it should not be limited by any 
term that would restrict it to a small 
group, because it is a very respectable 
and a very sizable part of the Senate that 
has been carrying on the opposition to 
the measure. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the second 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. My second question 
is this: Is it not a fact that the substan- 
tial segment to which we refer, which 
yesterday voted, in effect, against the 
proposed legislation, comprised not only 
the three parties represented on the floor 
of the Senate, but also every section of 
the Nation, and substantially every area 
of varied economic and political opinion? 


I yield for a 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator cer- 
tainly is correct in his analysis of the 
opposition to the measure in the Senate, 
Furthermore, I should like to add that I 
believe the debate on the joint resolution 
has been a very good one. It has been 
carried on in an excellent manner. I be- 
lieve it has been good for the country as 
awhole. It has been thought provoking. 
So far as any suggestion of a filibuster is 
concerned, I submit that this is the first 
time I have taken the floor to speak on 
the measure, and I am not prepared to 
speak at length. I shall make a rela- 
tively short speech, setting forth my 
views on the pending amendments. 

I wish very much that I might have 
had an opportunity during previous days 
to discuss the Anderson amendment, and 
the Hill amendment, while they were 
pending. I believe the Senate yesterday 
took very unwise action when it buried 
those amendments in the same grave. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama allow me to 
impose upon his time once more in order 
to ask a question? 

A Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] was quoted as having applied the 
appellation “a little band of liberals,” 
would it not be the opinion of the Sena- 
tor that, considering the importance of 
the subject matter before the Senate, the 
Senators who are supporting the pro- 
posed legislation, the proponents, could 
better be designated as liberals, since 
they are attempting to be very liberal 
with the resources of the United States 
in their attempt to distribute them; and 
that Senators who are opposing the 
measure could better be designated as 
conservatives, because they are trying 
to conserve the resources of the United 
States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Iowa has well 
stated the point. This is an attempt at 
deplorable liberality with resources 
which belong to all the people. I, for 
one, like to think of myself as being a 
conservative, interested in conserving 
the resources of the Nation. 

I remember that when I was a boy 
there was a great surge of the spirit of 
conservation in the country. The move- 
ment began in the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt, and continued under the leadership 
of such men as Gifford Pinchot and for- 
mer President William Howard Taft. 
At that time the people were made con- 
scious of the fact that it was necessary 
to conserve the great resources of the 
United States. Therefore, I regret ex- 
ceedingly to observe what I believe is a 
backward step in the conservation pro- 
gram, 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
spent last week in Alabama. There I 
talked to a great many people. I did 
not at any time make it a point to bring 
up the subject of the debate which is 
now in progress in the Senate. How- 
ever, it was interesting to note how fre- 
quently people with whom I would be 
talking would bring up the subject. I 
became impressed with the fact that the 
people are not so indifferent as many 
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persons have assumed. They are keep- 
ing up with the debate, they are inter- 
ested in it, and they are asking them- 
selves questions. 

The question which was asked of me 
more frequently than any other one per- 
taining to this subject was: “Just where 
is it proposed to set the boundaries?” 

Mr. President, that is the substance of 
the Douglas amendment. Of course, I 
think that the Anderson substitute with 
the Hill amendment added to it pre- 
sented the best solution to this problem. 
But now that those two proposals have 
been killed by the vote of a majority 
of the Members of the Senate, certainly 
we should do our best to perfect the 
joint resolution in order that the answer 
to such questions as, “Where does the 
boundary lie?” may be clear to the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have listened to this 
debate, and have read and reread the 
statements of the opponents and pro- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

I agree with those who say that the 
offshore oil measure proposed in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 is one of the most 
important that has ever come before the 
Congress of the United States. 

Its far-reaching implications cut 
across every aspect of our lives, both 
domesticwise and foreignwise. Not since 
I have served in Congress—and I have 
been here for 17 years—has a measure 
been offered that would so unnecessarily 
and unjustifiably raid the Public Treas- 
ury, and give to so few that which be- 
longs to so many. 

I agree also that regardless of the out- 
come now, future events will support the 
wisdom of those who oppose this “give- 
away,” and who support the Anderson 
bill and the Hillamendment. The lead- 
ership of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. AnpERson] and my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. HILL] in trying to pro- 
tect the public welfare deserves the com- 
mendation of every one of the more than 
150 million Americans. 

Their courageous stand will rank with 
that of such great Senators as Norris, 
of Nebraska, La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
and others who fought so hard for the 
public good. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that much 
has been said about the measure before 
us. Too much cannot be said in opposi- 
tion to it, and there remain a great many 
more reasons unsaid as to why the off- 
shore oil should be retained for all the 
people, and why passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 would not only take that 
which belongs to all the people and give 
it to a few, but would create serious in- 
ternational complications. 

I would not attempt to add to what 
my colleague [Mr. HILL] and others have 
said relative to the international impli- 
cations of any action which might de- 
viate from the traditional support by the 
United States of the 3-mile limit nor to 
their other masterly statements of the 
international aspects of this bill were I 
not about to quote from another great 
lawyer, Charles Evans Hughes. He 
spoke on this question before the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, in 1924, when 
he was Secretary of State, and this is 
what he said: 

The Government of the United States has 
Tepeatedly asserted that the limits of terri- 
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torial waters extend to 3 marine miles out- 
ward from the coastline. This has been 
asserted by our Government in making 
Claims upon other governments. With re- 
spect to Spain’s claim of jurisdiction over 
the waters adjacent to Cuba, Secretary 
Seward wrote to the Spanish Minister as 
follows: 

“It cannot be admitted, nor indeed is Mr, 
Tassara understood to claim, that the mere 
assertion of a sovereign, by an act of legisla- 
tion, however solemn, can have the effect to 
establish and fix its external maritime juris- 
diction. His right to a jurisdiction of 3 
miles is derived, not from his own decrees, 
but from the law of nations, and exists even 
though he may never have proclaimed or 
asserted it by amy decree or declaration 
whatsoever. He cannot, by a mere decree, 
extend the limit and fix it at 6 miles, because 
if he could, he could in the same manner, 
and upon motives of interest, ambition, or 
even upon caprice, fix it at 10 or 20 or 50 
miles, without the consent or acquiescence 
of other powers which have a common right 
with himself in the freedom of all the oceans, 
Such a pretension could never be success- 
fully or rightfully maintained. * * * 

“In view of the considerations and facts 
which have been thus presented, the under- 
signed is obliged to state that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not prepared 
to admit that the jurisdiction of Spain in 
the waters which surround the island of 
Cuba lawfully and rightfully extends beyond 
the customary Hmit of 3 miles.” 

Secretary Fish, writing to the British Min- 
ister in 1875, said: 

“We have always understood and asserted 
that, pursuant to public law, no nation can 
rightfully claim jurisdiction at sea beyond 
a marine league from its coast.” 

And Secretary Evarts, in a communication 
to the Minister of Spain, concerning the 
visitation and firing upon certain American 
vessels near Cuba in 1880, said: 

“The Government must adhere to the 3- 
mile rule as the jurisdictional limit, and the 
cases of visitation without that line seem 
not to be excused or excusable under that 
rule.” 

The general principle was thus stated by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the recent case of the Cunard Steamship Co. 
v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 122): 

“It now is settled in the United States and 
recognized elsewhere that the territory sub- 
ject to its. jurisdiction includes the land 
areas under its dominion and control, the 
ports, harbors, bays, and other inclosed arms 
of the sea along its coast, and a marginal belt 
of the sea extending from the coast line out- 
ward a marine league, or 3 geographic miles.” 

In the Bering Sea arbitration it was held 
that the United States had no jurisdiction 
in the Bering Sea fisheries beyond the 3-mile 
limit and in the case of the British schooner 
Sayward the United States was required to 
compensate Great Britain for interfering 
with its sealing operations outside the 3-mile 
limit. The American-British Claims Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal in December 1920, awarded 
damages against the United States on ac- 
count of the interference by officers with the 
British vessel Coquitlam because of transfer 
of cargo off the Pacific coast outside the 3- 
mile limit. 


Secretary of State Hughes concluded 
this portion of his remarks with the ob- 
servation that it was important that the 
United States itself recognize the 3-mile 
limit where its own shores were involved. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
stated that the question was frequently 
put to me while I was at home, “Just 
what are the boundaries that are set by 
this measure?” In all frankness I had 
to say that I did not know, and that I 
had not found any Member of the Senate 
who could give an answer in exact dis- 
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tances. In fact, I have heard the ques- 
tion asked here many times. There are 
some places where it can be said defi- 
nitely that it is3 miles. There are other 
places where it is claimed to be 914 or 10 
miles. With respect to most areas, no 
one is able to draw a line and say, “This 
is it.” 

I have carefully read section 4 of the 
joint resolution, which defines seaward 
boundaries. I am unable to find an an- 
swer in that section as to just where the 
line is drawn. The section is not very 
long. I should like to read it at this 
point: 

Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: The seaward 
boundary of each original coastal State is 
hereby approved and confirmed as a line 3 
geographical miles distant from its coast. line, 


Down to that point it is definite; but 

that applies only to those coastal States 
which were included in the original 
States which formed the Union. Con- 
tinuing the paragraph: 
Any State admitted subsequent fo the 
formation of the Union which has not al- 
ready done so may extend its seaward bound- 
aries to a line 3 geographical miles distant 
from its coast line, or to the international 
boundaries of the United States in the Great 
Lakes or any other body of water traversed 
by such boundaries. Any claim heretofore 
or hereafter asserted either by constitutional 
provision, statute, or otherwise, indicating 
the intent of a State so to extend its bound- 
aries is hereby approved and confirmed, with- 
out prejudice to its claim, if any it has, that 
its boundaries extend beyond that line, 
Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State's seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, or if it has been heretofore or 
is hereafter approved by Congress. 


Mr. President, with the exception of 
the original States, I submit there is no 
certain boundary set forth in that sec- 
tion. If I understand correctly the 
amendment which is now pending, it 
would set a definite boundary to which 
we could point and say, “This is it.” It 
would be a boundary, by the way, which 
would be in accord with our Govern- 
ment’s views from the time of the first 
precedent down to today. 

The representative of President Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of State who appeared 
before the committee considering this bill 
testified that the United States supported 
the 3-mile limit at the 1930 Hague Con- 
ference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law. I do not believe that the 
Senators would gather from that simple 
statement just how determined and em- 
phatic our support was. The represent- 
ative of the United States at that con- 
ference was Mr. Hunter Miller, of the 
Department of State. 

At that time Herbert Hoover was the 
President and Henry L. Stimson was the 
Secretary of State so that it can hardly 
be said that Mr. Hunter Miller was ex- 
pressing a Democratic view as to inter- 
national law. Incidentally, it may be of 
some interest to the Senate to realize 
that Mr. Hunter Miller was the author 
of the book entitled “Treaties and Other 
International Acts of the United States.” 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has cited to support his position 
that the proper limit of the territorial 
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waters of the United States off the coast 
of Texas is 1044 miles. Mr. Hunter Miller 
would, I am sure, have been surprised 
to hear that he was quoted for this prop- 
osition because he was the strongest sup- 
porter of the 3-mile limit at the 1930 
Hague Conference. In the very first ses- 
sion of the Conference he came out un- 
equivocally in support of it. This is what 
he said: 

In the bases of discussion before us there 
are only two matters to which I shall refer. 
The first is the breadth of the coastal sea. 
As regards this matter, the position of the 
United States of America is definitely fixed. 
I cannot state it better than by a paraphrase 
of an extract from some of the recent treaties 
of the United States of America in which 
it is said that it is the firm intention of the 
United States of America to uphold the prin- 
ciple that 3 marine miles extending from 
the coastline outward and measured from 
low-water mark constitute the proper limits 
of territorial waters. That clause states defi- 
nitely the position of my Government. 


Mr. Miller did not change his mind as 
the Conference went on. I would like to 
read you what he said during the 13th 
meeting: 

I will read one sentence which is con- 
tained in various existing treaties of the 
United States: “The high contracting parties 
declare that it is their firm intention to up- 
hold the principle that 3 marine miles ex- 
tending from the coastline outwards and 
measured from low-water mark constitute 
the proper limits of territorial waters.” 


The various countries with whom we 
had treaties of this kind supported this 
position at the convention. It was op- 
posed by the Soviet Union at this con- 
ference. I think we should stand by 
our pledged word to our friends. I do 
not believe we should back down in the 
face of pressure from the Soviet Union. 

The attempts of the Soviet Union to 
establish territorial control of the air 
and the sea would go a long way beyond 
the claims which we think are right and 
just and permissible under international 
law. Although their paper claims go 
only to 12 miles, their outrageous action 
shows that if the United States were to 
back down in any way, they would seize 
on this as an excuse to turn the Baltic 
Sea into a Russian lake, and to extend 
their control of the high seas and the 
air above the high seas to wherever they 
saw fit. This is not the first time that 
the U. S. S. R. has tried this. They have 
tried this before and a brave ally, Great 
Britain, made them back down. I would 
hate to have it said that this time it was 
the United States which gave in. 

As has been pointed out, even in the 
days of the czars, Russia had tried to 
close off the high seas. They tried it 
once in 1821. The United States and 
other countries objected and they backed 
down. Around the turn of the century 
the Russian Government seized 3 
American sealing vessels which were 10 
miles from Russian shores. The United 
States protested. It forced Russia to 
arbitration and obtained a decision that 
Russia had no right to do this and that 
Russia had to return the ships and pay 
damages. 

When the Communists took over Rus- 
sia and established their reign of tyr- 
anny, one of their first acts was to assert 
that their territorial waters extended 
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out to 12 miles. With characteristic 
disregard for the rights of others, they 
did not consider that this was a viola- 
tion of international law. They did not 
care about international law. 

(At this point Mr. SPARKMAN yielded to 
Mr. Jounson of Texas for the purpose of 
making a statement on the subject San 
Jacinto—The Legacy of Freedom, which 
appears in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of Mr. SPARKMAN’s speech.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Russians just 
said: “Twelve miles is our limit.” They 
attempted—it will be noted that I said 
“attempted”—to back this up with force. 
The Russians tried to make their 12-mile 
limit stick, but they did not get away 
with it, because one of our brave allies, 
Great Britain, had the foresight and the 
courage to stand up for what is right and 
just under international law. 

In 1922 the Soviets began to arrest 
British vessels, mostly fishing boats, 
which were fishing outside the 3-mile 
limit. At first the British protested 
through diplomatic channels, as any 
civilized nation would do. But then the 
captains of these boats were turned over 
to the not-so-tender mercies of the Peo- 
ple’s Courts. In 1922 Captain Leighton, 
of the British trawler St. Hubert, was 
convicted by the People’s Court of Mur- 
mansk for fishing 1044 miles off of Cape 
Filiberka. 

Finally, on the 7th of May, 1923, a So- 
viet gunboat captured the British trawl- 
er Lord Astor, while the Lord Astor was 
fishing 10 miles off the coast in the Mur- 
mansk region. The British Parliament 
was in an uproar. The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs instructed 
the British diplomatic agent in Moscow 
to enter a strong protest and to demand 
the immediate and unconditional release 
of the vessel and the crew. 

This is not all that was done. A Brit- 
ish warship was sent into the region. 
Her orders were to prevent interference 
with British vessels outside the 3-mile 
limit. She was instructed to do so by 
force, if necessary. There were no more 
seizures of British fishing vessels outside 
the 3-mile limit. The British seamen 
were released. The vessels were either 
returned or paid for. The incident was 
closed. The freedom of the high seas 
had been upheld. 

It was in 1924, just a year after this 
incident, that the United States and the 
United Kingdom entered into the treaty 
in which they both pledged their support 
for the principle of freedom of the seas. 
I should like to read again what the 
treaty provides: 

The High Contracting Parties declare that 
it is their firm intention to uphold the prin- 
ciple that 3 marine miles extending from the 
coastline outward and measured from the 
low watermark constitute the proper limits 
of territorial waters. 


By this treaty the British Government 
and the United States Government 
agreed that they would stand shoulder 
to shoulder in fighting off any attempts 
to encroach on the principle of the free- 
dom of the seas. Our two Governments 
pledged their word that they would sup- 
port the principle that, under interna- 
tional law, 3 miles off the coast is as far 
as any country has a right to assert ju- 
risdiction, in claiming that the seas ad- 
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jacent to its shores are part of its terri- 
tories. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator from 
Alabama is pointing out, is it not true 
that if the United States were to sanc- 
tion a claim beyond the 3-mile limit, it 
might well be that Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Nova Scotia might extend 
their claims beyond the 3-mile limit; 
and inasmuch as the Continental Shelf 
stretching from their shores is the area 
in which the fishing fleets of New Eng- 
land conduct their operations, might not 
such action threaten an industry which 
is of great importance to our Nation as 
a whole? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated not only a real problem but a 
very practical one, and one that is of 
considerable concern to his section of 
the country, where so many of the people 
engage in the extensive and long-time 
fishing industry. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not true that 
once our boundaries were extended be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, there would be no 
real justification for not going all the 
way to the outer edge of the Continental 
Shelf, as Chile, El Salvador, and other 
countries are now claiming—in short, a 
distance of possibly 200 miles? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Massachusetts was 
not on the floor a few minutes ago when 
I read from a speech made by former 
Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, who not only was a great Sec- 
retary of State but also was one of the 
finest constitutional lawyers our country 
has ever produced, I believe. In a speech 
which he made in 1924, Secretary of 
State Hughes quoted Secretary of State 
Seward, who made exactly that point in 
protesting against an attempt by Spain 
to extend her territorial dominion more 
than 3 miles off the coasts of Cuba; and 
he made exactly the point that if we 
permit our jurisdiction to extend for 
more than 3 miles off the coast, there is 
no reason why we should stop at 10 miles, 
20 miles, 50 miles, or even 100 miles. In 
fact, he used practically those figures. 

Of course, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is exactly correct in the state- 
ment he makes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I know the Senator 
from Alabama realizes that the fishing 
industry on both the east coast and west 
coast is greatly concerned about the point 
the Senator from Alabama is discussing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Not only are 
the fishermen on the east coast and the 
west coast greatly concerned, but I am 
sure the Senator from Massachusetts is 
also aware of the concern which exists 
in the gulf area, particularly in the case 
of the shrimp fisheries and the operators 
of shrimp boats in the various coastal 
States which now are so eager to obtain 
control beyond the 3-mile limit. 

At this time, so far as I know—I do 
not believe the controversy has been 
settled—we are in dispute with Mexico 
over that very question. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
contribution made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, when we consider how 
recently the government of Great Brit- 
ain had stood out alone against the 
attempts of the Soviet Union to wipe out 
the freedom of the seas, who among us 
in this body can deny that the two gov- 
ernments, ours and that of Great Brit- 
ain, agreed to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against encroachment from the very 
source from which it is now threatened, 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics? 

Great Britain and the United States 
stand shoulder to shoulder on many mat- 
ters. The two great countries are linked 
by bonds of treaties and common under- 
standing and friendship. By the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the two great countries 
stand shoulder to shoulder against ag- 
gression, The strength and integrity of 
this common bond are of the greatest im- 
portance to the peace of the world and 
to the security of America. I would not 
want to weaken it in any way. I would 
not want in any way to cast doubt upon 
the sanctity of the pledged word of the 
United States when it promises to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with an ally against 
attempted violations of international 
law. 

During the summer of 1952 the secu- 
rity aspects of the 3-mile limit were 
given most detailed consideration by the 
Secretary of the Navy. That was in con- 
nection with a bill which was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Yorry, of California. The 
bill had to do with the manner of draw- 
ing base-lines, rather than the actual 
width of territorial waters; but the prin- 
ciples were the same. On June 20, 1952, 
the Secretary of the Navy wrote to the 
Secretary of State a letter which I should 
like to read to the Senate. It is set forth 
on page 556 of the hearings: 

June 20, 1952. 
The Honorable the Secretary or STATE. 

My Dear Mr. Secreraky: The letter of 
March 28, 1952, from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State to the Secretary of Defense, 
requesting information on certain matters 
related to the extension of the territorial 
waters of the United States as proposed by 
House Joint Resolution 373, which was intro- 
duced by Representative Samuel A. Yorty, of 
California, on February 11, 1952, has been 
referred to this Department for reply. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolution 373 
is to extend the territorial waters around the 
coast of the United States and Alaska as far 
as is permissible under the rules of interna- 
tional law set forth in the judgment rendered 
by the International Court of Justice in the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case on December 
18, 1951. Under the joint resolution the 
United States would establish as the seaward 
boundary of its inland or internal waters a 
series of straight lines running between the 
headlands of all indentations on the main- 
land and, where there are offiying islands, 
rocks, or reefs, a series of straight lines run- 
ning around the outer edges of the farthest 
offlying islands, rocks, and reefs. 

Information is requested as to any benefits 
which might be derived from the extension 
of the territorial waters of the United States 
as proposed by House Joint Resolution 373; 
the detriments which might be suffered by 
the United States if other nations adopted 
similar legislation; and specific water areas 
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of other countries deemed important In this 
regard. 


No benefits would be obtained by the 
United States from the extension of its ter- 
ritorial waters as proposed by House Joint 
Resolution 3738, From a security standpoint 
there would be no advantage. Should there 
be sensitive points requiring more expansive 
areas of the sea for security purposes than 
are afforded by the system used by the 
United States for delimiting territorial 
waters, there are available the devices of 
defensive sea areas and maritime control 
areas, which are well recognized in interna- 
tional law, and which the United States 
would expect to be able to enforce; also, as 
it is well recognized that a special jurisdic- 
tion may be asserted over areas of the high 
seas for specific purposes, such as fishery 
conservation and exploitation of the re- 
sources of the seabed and subsoil of the 
Continental Shelf, without extending sov- 
ereign waters, there would be no additional 
economic advantage resulting to the United 
States. Both from a military and commer- 
cial viewpoint, therefore, no benefits not 
otherwise obtainable would accrue to the 
United States were House Joint Resolution 
373 adopted. 

Were the United States to extend its terri- 
torial waters as proposed by House Joint 
Resolution 373, other nations could be ex- 
pected to assert claims to large water areas 
off their coasts, Many nations have already 
asserted these claims and those nations could 
be expected to treat such action by the 
United States as a recognition of the validity 
of their previously asserted claims. Any ac- 
tion by other nations which would restrict 
the range of warships and commercial ves- 
sels and military and commercial aircraft 
would be clearly disadvantageous to a great 
maritime power such as the United States. 
Any action which tends to restrict free navi- 
gation of the high seas by recognizing sov- 
ereignty over territorial waters in excess of 
3 miles is contrary to United States security 
interest. At the present stage of interna- 
tional relations adoption of House Joint Res- 
olution 373 would, it is believed, serve no 
useful purpose not realizable by other means 
and could lead to embarrassing and burden- 
some consequences to the United States. 

With regard to the effect which similar 
legislation would have on the jurisdictional 
claims of other nations, a study has been 
made of only a few charts randomly selected, 
enclosures (1) through (4), covering the 
coastal areas of Venezuela, Greece, Sumatra, 
and the Netherlands East Indies. This study 
reveals that the possible effects of a broad 
interpretation of the decision of the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case could seriously af- 
fect the free navigation of the seas in areas 
such as the Aegean Sea, the coast of Sumatra 
between the chain of islands from Enggano 
and Simeuloe, the seas in the vicinity of 
the Netherlands East Indies, the coastal area 
of Venezuela between Farallon Centinela 
and Morro de Robledar and between Pta 
Ballena and Morro de Chacopata. In other 
areas not mentioned similar restrictions to 
free navigation would likewise apply. 

A report on House Joint Resolution 373, 
expressing the opposition of the Department 
of Defense to the enactment of this measure, 
has recently been submitted to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives. A copy of that report is 
enclosed for your information, 

Sincerely yours, 


Dan A. KIMBALL. 


I emphasize that in this letter the Sec- 
retary of the Navy asserted that any ac- 
tion which had the effect of recognizing 
sovereignty over territorial waters in ex- 
cess of 3 miles is contrary to united 
security interests. 

It will be pointed out, Iam sure, that 
this statement was made by the Secre- 
tary of Navy in the recent administra- 
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tion. I answer by saying that Dan Kim- 
ball, of the great State of California, 
was not speaking as a Democrat or as a 
Republican, and not as a Californian but 
as an American. He was expressing the 
views which have been held by the Navy 
in every administration. He was ex- 
pressing views which are soundly based 
in a concern for the security interests of 
our country. What he said has not been 
denied by his successor. No representa- 
tive of President Eisenhower has come 
forward to say, “We do not care about 
freedom of the seas or about freedom of 
the air over the high seas.” They have 
taken quite the opposite view. A repre- 
sentative of President Eisenhower’s Sec- 
retary of State, testifying before the 
erent on Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
said: 

The purpose of this Government has been, 
and still is, to give effect to its traditional 
policy of freedom of the seas. Such freedom 
is essential to its national interests. It is 
a time-honored concept of defense that the 
greater the freedom and range of its war- 
ships and aircraft the better protected are 
its security interests. 


If the Congress of the United States 
were to take any action which might lead 
to the establishment of a 10%4-mile limit, 
we would be striking a mortal blow at the 
principle of freedom of the seas, which 
has been considered an essential prin- 
ciple for United States security since the 
foundation of the Republic. I am 
shocked and amazed that such a possibil- 
ity is being considered against the ad- 
vice of the representatives of President 
Eisenhower. I am shocked and amazed 
that such a possibility is being considered 
without hearing directly from represent- 
atives of our Navy or of our Air Force. I 
am shocked and amazed that such a pos- 
sibility is being considered without havy- 
ing given the National Security Council 
a chance to consider the far-reaching 
implications of such a step on the secu- 
rity interests of our country. I am 
shocked and amazed that the proponents 
of the pending measure have not once 
told the American people that what they 
are trying to do is to break down a prec- 
edent of freedom of the seas and of the 
air over the high seas, a precedent which 
has been sustained by every President 
from George Washington to Dwight Eis- 
enhower, and by every Secretary of State 
from Thomas Jefferson to John Foster 
Dulles. 

I should like to read to the Senate the 
note which was recently delivered in 
Moscow to the Acting Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Soviet Union, It pro- 
tests the illegal attempts of the Soviet 
Union to extend its territorial boundaries 
in violation of international law. It was 
delivered on November 24, and reads as 
follows: 


No. 438, 
His Excellency JacoB MALIK, 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Moscow. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to inform 
Your Excellency that the Government of the 
United States of America has noted with in- 
creasing concern the policy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of asserting ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction over a belt of waters 12 
nautical miles in breadth along its coasts 
and coasts under its control. My Govern- 
ment has also noted that in pursuing this 
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policy the Soviet Union is permitting its 
authorities to violate the rights of nationals 
of other states in what are generally recog- 
nized as international waters by ordering 
the seizure and detention of foreign-fiag ves- 
sels between 3 and 12 nautical miles off the 
coasts and otherwise denying them access to 
that area. 

It is the view of my Government that the 
Soviet Union, in thus attempting to appro- 
priate to its exclusive use and control a por- 
tion of the high seas, has manifested a will- 
ingness to deprive other states, without their 
consent, of rights under international law. 
Such conclusion is inescapable in the face of 
a territorial-waters policy whereunder the 
Soviet Union would supplant free and un- 
trammeled navigation by all vessels and air- 
craft over water areas comprising a part of 
the high seas with such controls as that Gov- 
ernment might apply. The Government of 
the United States of America is not aware 
ef any principle of international law which 
would support and justify such a policy. In 
the circumstances, my Government finds it 
necessary to reiterate that it cannot recog- 
nize the action of any government which is 
calculated to assimilate adjacent high seas 
to its territory. 

The Government of the United States of 
America therefore protests the Soviet 
Union's closure of a 12-mile belt of waters 
contiguous to its coasts and to the coasts 
under its control, and reserves all its rights 
and interests of whatever nature in the high 
seas outside 3 nautical miles from those 
coasts. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 


I have read ‘the letter, Mr. President, 
because I think every single sentence of 
it is important in connection with the 
renewal of the historic position this 
country has taken from 1793 in favor of 
the open seas and in support of the 3- 
mile limitation of its territorial waters, 
territorial jurisdiction, territorial owner- 
ship, or whatever we may want to call it. 

Let us suppose, Mr. President, that the 
United States has extended its territorial 
waters out 10% miles into the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘That is what will be done if 
Texas and Florida extend their terri- 
torial boundaries 10% miles on the claim 
of historic boundaries. 

It is my understanding, from state- 
ments which have been made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Dante], that that is definitely the 
claim of Texas throughout the extent of 
its shoreline. I think I have understood 
correctly from the distinguished and able 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
who is sponsoring the proposed legisla- 
tion and who, I know, believes sincerely 
in the position he has taken, that the 
1014-mile limit applies to the western 
shore of Florida and not to the eastern 
shore. But, certainly, Mr. President, in 
those cases the seaward boundaries as 
described by the joint resolution would 
extend 1044 miles, and in other cases, as 
I interpret the joint resolution, it might 
be possible to extend them farther. Asa 
matter of fact, Ihave been thinking, and 
I asked a question on the floor one day 
in regard to it, What in the world may 
we expect to be the boundaries of Hawaii 
if she is admitted as our 49th State? 
Some of the objections to the admission 
of Hawaii relate to the fact that the 
Hawaiian Islands are extended for I do 
not know how far; I believe it has been 
said that it is 1,500 miles. 

Certainly it is several hundred miles 
from the northernmost island to the last 
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island.on the south. Iassume, under the 
terms of the pending joint resolution, 
they have no historic boundary. If I cor- 
rectly understand, if Hawaii is given the 
right to establish a boundary, it will be- 
come its historic boundary. 

Mr. President, I was never more sin- 
cere in my life in saying that one of the 
most dangerous things about this meas- 
ure is the fact that the limit is left wide 
open except so far as the original States 
are concerned. In two instances it is 
exactly contrary to what we have been 
contending for before the whole world— 
a proper limitation on territorial waters. 

I read the memorandum which was 
handed to the Russian Government on 
November 24, 1952. I believe the ques- 
tion is still open with Russia. If I am 
incorrect, perhaps some Senator can cor- 
rect me, but my understanding is that 
we are still contending that the distance 
of 3 miles is as far out as they can claim. 
But here is the Congress of the United 
States attempting to place the United 
States in the contradictory and incon- 
sistent position of standing at the bar 
of the world and, contending that other 
nations have not the right to extend 
their boundaries more than 3 miles, 
while we claim our boundaries go out a 
greater distance. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recognize that not only is the Rus- 
sian situation open as to boundaries, but 
that the argument with Saudi Arabia, 
Chile, Peru, and dozens of other nations 
is still wide open? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Iam glad the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
has asked me that question. This coun- 
try owes a tremendous debt to him for 
the fine leadership he has manifested 
in bringing the issues to the Senate and 
to the country. I appreciate the fine 
contribution he has made. 

I know those cases are open, and 
there is another one a little bit closer to 
our country. I speak of Mexico. Our 
shrimp boats are being molested outside 
the 3-mile limit off the coast of Mexico, 


and the United States Government is’ 


protesting against it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recognize the fact that the Canadian 
Government has been considering the 
extension of its territorial rights in con- 
nection with the fishing industry? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. A few min- 
utes ago, while the Senator from New 
Mexico was unavoidably absent from the 
floor, the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], who certainly is 
alert on that subject, because many of 
chis constituents are gravely concerned 
over the matter, asked me a similar 
question. It is a matter of concern not 
only with Russia, not only with Mexico, 
and with our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, but with many other nations. 
It could become a very complex and em- 
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barrassing problem in many parts of the 
world, It places us in a position which 
makes it almost impossible to maintain 
our treaties. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that a few moments 
ago I quoted from a recent treaty which 
we have with the United Kingdom 
with reference to the 3-mile limit. In 
The Hague conference and in all the 
international conference which have 
been held on the question, where the 
matter of territorial waters has been 
considered, we have, without exception, 
argued for a 3-mile limitation and 
agreed with other nations on it. 

Mr. President, Lmentioned a few min- 
utes ago what would result under the 
joint resolution without the Douglas 
amendments. It is to the Douglas 
amendments that I am addressing my- 
self; I did not have an opportunity to 
speak on the Anderson amendment. I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that I stated in the 
early part of my remarks that had I been 
present last week I certainly would have 
sought an opportunity to speak on the 
substitute which he offered. I supported 
in the last Congress the O’Mahoney sub- 
stitute. I have of course supported the 
Hill amendment in both sessions, and I 
am sorry the Senate did not have an op- 
portunity to vote on the Hill amendment 
separately and apart from the Anderson 
substitute in order that we might have 
had a real test on that important meas- 
ure. 
But under the joint resolution, even 
though most of the boundaries are so 
uncertain that I was not able to answer 
the question propounded to me by my 
constituents while I was at home last 
week, namely, “Just what are the bound- 
aries that are set by the joint resolu- 
tion?” We do know that, in at least two 
instances, they go beyond the 3-mile 
limit, and the invitation is there, open- 
ing wide, almost to the extent of opening 
the gates, giving notice that the oppor- 
tunity will come later, to permit still 
further extension. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
the Senator from New Mexico wishes to 
make a unanimous-consent request. If 
I may have unanimous consent to yield 
for that purpose to the Senator from 
New Mexico, without prejudicing my 
right to the floor, I shall be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New Mexico may pro- 
ceed. 

(At this point Mr. Sparkman yielded 
to Mr. ANDERSON, who suggested a unani- 
mous-consent agreement in regard to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, and, follow- 
ing debate, such an agreement proposed 
by Mr. Tart was entered. Mr. SPARKMAN 
yielded also for action on Senate bill 1767, 
to extend the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951. These matters 
appear in the Recorp following Mr. 
SPARKMAN’S speech.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have been discussing the international 
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problems which would be created by ex- 
tending our territorial jurisdiction be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. I take the op- 
portunity of the pendancy of the pend- 
ing amendments to make these remarks, 
because the Douglas amendments seek 
to draw a line at the historic 3-mile 
limit. I have contended, and I believe I 
have cited sufficient instances to show, 
that, all along, our Government has stood 
fast for the 3-mile limit. Every Presi- 
dent from George Washington to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, every Secretary of 
State from Thomas Jefferson to John 
Foster Dulles—each of them, without 
exception—has insisted on the 3-mile 
limit; and our country has opposed 
efforts on the part of any other nation 
to extend its limits beyond 3 miles. 

As a matter of fact, at this very time 
we are engaged in protests against at- 
tempts to extend territorial limits be- 
yond 3 miles; we are protesting Russia’s 
attempt to extend her jurisdiction be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, and we are con- 
testing similar claims on the part of 
Mexico and other nations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, I 
wish to ask a very serious question: Who 
is to be the owner of the valuable land 
under the sea beyond the 3-mile limit— 
such lands, for instance, as the ones 
which I understand occur in numerous 
areas in the Gulf of Mexico? Under 
the 3-mile-limit theory, whose land is 
that, and how can it be acquired? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Tate, who was representing the Secre- 
tary of State and the Department of 
State in the presentation before the com- 
mittee, discussed that matter and called 
attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had made a 
claim for the resources out to the edge of 
the Continental Shelf. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
remembers when that claim was made 
not so long ago. But Mr. Tate differ- 
entiates between our right to take those 
‘resources and the right of ownership. 
As a matter of fact, although I have not 
studied this question too closely, I be- 
lieve that was basically the idea Attorney 
General Brownell was trying to impress 
upon the committee when he suggested 
that we not give fee simple title to the 
States, but give them the right to ex- 
plore and develop the resources within 
that area. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thought 
that was what Mr. Brownell was driving 
at, although it was not very clearly 
stated. 

But it seemed to me that he was offer- 
ing some sort of solution to a problem 
that is very serious and very important 
to our Nation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, and I think 
there was real substance in what the At- 
torney General was proposing. I believe 
the line he was drawing was that, where- 
as the Congress could give to the States 
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the right to explore and develop and 
even to enjoy the benefits of those re- 
sources, yet the Government of the 
United States does not have the right 
to cede beyond the 3-mile limit, because 
of the fact that that area affixes to the 
National Government as a part of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The question of the area beyond the 
3-mile limit, out to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, is different, and yet I 
think it is somewhat analogous to the 
other; and I believe Mr. Tate tried to 
make that differentiation in the state- 
ment he made to the committee, pointing 
out that whereas we recognize that the 
seas are free from the 3-mile limit on 
out, and although we do not claim title 
to the land in that area, yet we claim 
we have a right to develop those re- 
sources—in very much the way, I as- 
sume, that fisheries are developed, al- 
though I must say that I have not 
studied that particular subject suffi- 
ciently to feel competent to discuss it. 

I have studied the question of the ex- 
tension of the territorial jurisdiction, 
and I have cited many instances in 
which the United States has contended 
with other nations in connection with 
that matter, and one instance in which 
Britain actually sent a warship to Rus- 
sia, not so Many years ago—in 1924, as 
I recall—in order to insist on the right 
of freedom of the seas outside of the 
3-mile limit. I have pointed out that 
at this very time we are contending with 
Mexico on that subject. We are now 
contending with Mexico over the seizure 
of certain American shrimp boats out- 
side the 3-mile limit. Also, the ques- 
tion is to some extent a matter of con- 
sideration with Canada, in connection 
with fisheries within the great New Eng- 
land area, and also, I believe, on the 
northwestern coast, 

Now let us suppose that the United 
States has extended its territorial waters 
out to 1044 miles into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. This is what we will do if we let 
Texas and Florida extend their terri- 
torial boundaries 1014 miles on the claim 
of historic boundaries. There can be no 
mistake about that. Representatives of 
President Eisenhower’s Department of 
State have made this perfectly clear. At 


‘page 1053 of the hearings, they testi- 


fied as follows: 


The Department is concerned with such 
provisions of proposed legislation as would 
recognize or permit the extension of the 
seaward boundaries of certain States be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. In international re- 
lations, the territorial claims of the United 
States and of the Nation are indivisible. 
The claims of the States cannot exceed those 
of the Nation. If the Nation should recog- 
nize the extension of the boundaries of any 
State beyond the 3-mile limit, its identifica- 
tion with the broader claim could force 
abandonment of its traditional position. At 
the same time it would. renounce grounds 
of protest against claims of foreign States to 
greater breadths of territorial waters. 


If the United States were to recognize 
this claimed extension of its territorial 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico on these 
alleged historic boundaries what would 
we have to do to our protest to the So- 
viet Union. We would have to write it 
this way. Let us look at the first sen- 
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tence of the memorandum delivered to 
the Soviet Union on November 24, 1952. 
That sentence reads: 


I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of the United 
States of America has noted with increas- 
ing concern the policy of the Union of So- 
viet Socialistic Republics of asserting ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction over a belt of waters 12 
nautical miles in breadth along its coasts 
and coasts under its control. 


The United States has no right to ex- 
press concern if territorial jurisdiction 
is being asserted on the basis of a claim 
of historic boundaries if we are doing the 
same thing ourselves. This sentence 
would have to be changed to read as fol- 
lows: 


I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of the United 
States of America has noted the policy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
asserting territorial jurisdiction over a belt 

*of waters 12 nautical miles in breadth 
along its coasts and coasts under its control. 
This policy has been noted with increasing 
concern except to the extent that territorial 
jurisdiction over a belt of waters 12 nau- 
tical miles in breadth along its coasts and 
coasts under its control is asserted on the 
basis of an historical claim, whether or not 
recognized by other countries, over this belt. 


Let us now look at the second sen= 
tence: : 


My Government has also noted that in 
pursuing this policy the Soviet Union is per- 
mitting its authorities to violate the rights 
of nationals of other states in what are gen- 
erally recognized as international waters by 
ordering the seizure and detention of foreign 
flag vessels between 3 and 12 nautical miles 
off the coasts and otherwise denying them 
access to that area. 


The United States certainly cannot 
make a point of the 3-mile limit if it is 
asserting a 104-mile limit; so the best 
that could possibly be done with this 
sentence would be to change it to read 
as follows: 


My Government has also noted that in 
pursuing this policy the Soviet Union is per- 
mitting its authorities to violate the rights 
of nationals of other states in what are gen- 
erally recognized as international waters, un- 
less the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
asserts that they are within its historic 
boundaries, by ordering the seizure and de- 
tention of foreign flag vessels between 1014 
and 12 miles off the coasts and otherwise 
denying them access to that area, 


I think we can deal with the second 
paragraph asa unit. It reads: 


It is the view of my Government that the 
Soviet Union, in thus attempting to appro- 
priate to its exclusive use and control a por- 
tion of the high seas, has manifested a will- 
ingness to deprive other states, without their 
consent, of rights under international law. 
Such conclusion is inescapable in the face 
of a territorial waters policy whereunder the 
Soviet Union would supplant free and un- 
trammeled navigation by all vessels and air- 
craft over water areas comprising a part of 
the high seas with such controls as that 
Government might apply. The Government 
of the United States of America is not aware 
of any principle of international law which 
would support and justify such a policy. 
In the circumstances, my Government finds 
it necessary to reiterate that it cannot rec- 
ognize the action of any government which 
is calculated to assimilate adjacent high 
seas to its territory. 
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If we adopt this new position, this 
paragraph contains some obvious errors. 
It will have to read as follows: 


It is the view of my Government that the 
Soviet Union in thus attempting to appro- 
priate to its exclusive use and control a por- 
tion of the high seas, has, except to the ex- 
tent that such action is based on a claim 
of historic boundaries, manifested a willing- 
ness to deprive other states, without their 
consent, of rights under international law. 
If the Soviet Union asserts any rights which 
are not based on a claim to historic bound- 
aries, such a conclusion would become in- 
escapable in the face of a territorial waters 
policy whereunder the Soviet Union would 
supplant free and untrammeled navigation 
by all vessels and aircraft over water areas 
comprising a part of the high seas as that 
Government might apply. The Government 
of the United States is not aware of any 
principle of international law which would 
support and justify such a policy except the 
principle that a country may extend its ter- 
ritorial waters to the extent that it alleges 
claims of historic boundaries. In the cir- 
cumstances, my Government finds it neces- 
sary to reiterate that it cannot recognize the 
action of any government which is calculated 
to assimilate adjacent high seas to its terri- 
tory, unless this action is based on a claim of 
historic boundaries. 


The last paragraph reads as follows: 

The Government of the United States of 
America therefore protests the Soviet Union's 
closure of a 12-mile belt of waters contiguous 
to its coasts and to the coasts under its con- 
trol, and reseryes all rights and interests of 
whatever nature in the high seas Outside 
3 nautical miles from those coasts. 


This paragraph would clearly have to 
be changed. It would have to read: 


The Government of the United States of 
‘America therefore protests the Soviet Union's 
closure of a 12-mile belt of waters. contiguous 
to its coasts and to the coasts under its con- 
trol, except to the extent that such action 
is based on a claim of historic boundaries, 
and, to the extent that such action is not 
‘based on a claim of historic boundaries, the 
United States reserves all its rights and in- 
terests of whatever nature in the high seas 
outside of 10% miles from those coasts. 


Now let us read the note as a whole as 
it would have to be rewritten, if we 
should extend our boundaries to 1044 
miles into the gulf on the basis of these 
alleged claims of historic boundaries: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of the United States 
of America has noted the policy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of asserting 
territorial jurisdiction over a belt of waters 
12 nautical miles in breadth along its coasts 
and coasts under its control. This policy 
has been noted with increasing concern 
except to the extent that territorial juris- 
diction over the belt of waters 12 nautical 
miles in breadth along its coasts and coasts 
under its control is asserted on the basis 
of a historical claim, whether or not recog- 
nized by other countries, over this belt. 

My Government has also noted that in pur- 
suing this policy the Soviet Union is per- 
mitting its authorities to violate the rights 
of nationals of other states in what are gen- 
erally recognized as international waters, un- 
less the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
asserts that they are within its historic 
boundaries, by ordering the seizure and de- 
tention of foreign-flag vessels between 1014 
and 12 miles of the coasts and otherwise 
denying them access to that area. 

It is the view of my Government that 
the Soviet Union, in thus attempting to ap- 
propriate to its exclusive use and control a 
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portion of the high seas, has, except to the 
extent that such action is based on a claim 
of historic boundaries, manifested a willing- 
ness to deprive other states, without their 
consent, of rights under international law. 
If the Soviet Union asserts any rights which 
are not based on a claim to historic bound- 
aries, such a conclusion would become in- 
escapable in the face of a territorial waters 
policy whereunder the Soviet Union would 
supplant free and untrammeled navigation 
by all vessels and aircraft over water areas 
comprising a part of the high seas as that 
government might apply. The Government 
of the United States is not aware of any 
principle of international law which would 
support and justify such a policy except the 
principle that a country may extend its ter- 
ritorial waters to the extent that it alleges 
claims of historic boundaries. In the circum- 
stances, my Government finds it necessary to 
reiterate that it cannot recognize the action 
of any government which is calculated to as- 
similate adjacent high seas to its territory, 
unless this action is based on a claim of his- 
toric boundaries. 

The Government of the United States 
of America therefore protests the Soviet 
Union's closure of a 12-mile belt of waters 
contiguous to its coasts and to the coasts 
under its control, except to the extent that 
such action is based on a claim of historic 
boundaries, and, to the extent that such 
action is not based on a claim of historic 
boundaries, the United States reserves all its 
rights and interests of whatever nature in 
the high seas outside of 1014 miles from 
those coasts, 


What sort of protest would this be? 
What would the captain of the British 
warship who backed up his government’s 
position with guns in 1923 think of an 
ally that would do that? 

What would the countries to whom 
we have pledged our word that we will 
support the 3-mile limit think our word 
is worth after such an action? How 
will we explain it to the families of the 
airmen who have died supporting the 
principle that the Soviet Union has no 
right to close off the high seas or the air 
above the high seas? We could not ex- 
plain it. And for my part I think it is 
a shame that we are even contemplating 
the possibility. 

Mr, President, we have been told by 
some Senators who favor the proposal 
to give away the offshore oil that the 
rights of individual States to the open 
ocean bordering their shores extend 
back to the time before the Revolution- 
ary War. 

A good answer to that claim is given 
in an article I came across a few days 
ago. I wish to quote from this article 
resolutions and actions that occurred 
even prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. From-an article entitled “Who 
Owned the Ocean in 1776?” written by 
Irving Brant, and published in the New 
Republic magazine of April 20, 1953, be- 
ginning on page 12, I read: 

Here is a resolution adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress on March 23, 1776, 1 year 
after the Revolutionary War broke out and 
3 months before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted: 

“That all vessels * * * and cargoes belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of Great Britain * * * 
which shall happen to be taken near the 
shores of any of these colonies, by the people 
of the country, or detachments from the 
army, shall be deemed lawful prize, and the 
court of admiralty within the said colony 
is required, on condemnation thereof [to 
divide the prize money equally].” 
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That resolution and others like it had the 
force of national law, as anybody knows 
who has read Marshall's opinion in the 
Olmstead Case. It contains one possible 
loophole for the oil-grabbers. The Atlantic 
Ocean is 3,000 miles wide. Perhaps “near 
the shores” meant more than 3 miles out, 
though it is hard to see how “detachments 
of the army” could wade that far. That 
question was answered on April 2, 1776, when 
Congress adopted a commission for priva- 
teers, authorizing them to capture ships “on 
the high seas, or between high- and low- 
water marks.” The identical scope of these 
actions was made plainer in a supplemental 
resolution adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress on July 24, 1776: 

“Resolved, That all the resolutions of this 
Congress, passed on the 23d day of March last 
{and later] * * * relating to [British 
ships] * * * taken on the high seas, or be- 
tween high- and low-water mark, be ex- 
tended to all ships [owner by nonrevolting 
colonists].” 

So, in the month in which the United 
States came into existence, Congress asserted 
national jurisdiction over the seashore be- 
tween high and low tide. What men spon- 
sored this spoliation of the sacred rights 
of the 20-day-old States? John Adams, of 
Massachusetts; Benjamin Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia; and Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
were the villains who drafted it. 

Surely the infant States rebelled at this 
series of Federal laws, by which Congress 
thrust its long nose into the baby carriage 
of State sovereignty. Alas no. Read the 
resolution adopted by the Virginia Commit- 
tee of Safety on May 10, 1776: 

“Pursuant to powers received from the 
honorable the Continental Congress, the 
Committee of Safety are ready to grant. com- 
missions for making reprisals upon the prop- 
erty of the people of Great Britain at sea, 
or in the rivers below high-water mark, to 
any persons who shall apply for them and 
comply with the terms mentioned by Con- 

85.” 

Federal maritime jurisdiction, as Virginia 
saw it in 1776, extended above the present 
site of Washington, D. C., on the Potomac, 
and up to Fredericksburg on the Rappahan- 
nock—as far inland as the tides were felt. 

In the ensuing war years, some Conti- 
nental privateersmen grew so enthusiastic 
that they went ashore in regions occupied 
by the British, and carried off cows and 
chickens belonging to American farmers. 
This was too much for Goyernor Clinton, 
of New York, and too much for Congress, 
On Clinton’s complaint, a congressional 
committee on October 11, 1781, brought in 
this resolve: 

“Thag@ whereas * * * citizens of these 
United States * * * have been plundered of 
their property above high-water mark under 
the pretence of legal authority * * * there- 
fore resolved, that no goods taken on land 
above high-water mark shall be deemed legal 
prize within the United States.” 

There you have it. National sovereignty 
over ocean waters, in the days of the Found- 
ing Fathers, did not extend above high tide. 
The man who wrote this, Samuel Livermore, 
of New Hampshire, knew his salt water. He 
resigned from Congress a few months later 
to become a judge of the Court of Appeals 
in Cases of Capture. 

James Madison, who later had something 
to do with writing the Constitution, was in 
the Continental Congress at this time. No- 
body was more zealous in defending the 
“historic rights of the States” to the ocean 
above high tide. In a new ordinance regu- 
lating captures, he wrote to Edmund Pendle- 
-ton on January 8, 1782, a clause was inserted 
authorizing the capture of British merchan- 
dise, owned by neutrals, “if coming into 
these States, and within three leagues of the 
coast.” 

“Congress,” he added, “has now recom- 
mended to the States to subject them to 
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seizure, during the war, if found on land 
within their respective limits.” There you 
have the Father of the Constitution di- 
viding State and Federal spheres. State 
sovereignty was to be exercised on land, Fed- 
eral sovereignty from the water’s edge to. 
9 miles out. 

But suppose a ship ran aground. Who 
had jurisdiction in that case? Well, that 
question was before Congress at the time 
Madison wrote. The British captured a 
vessel in coastal waters and ran it onto @ 
bar. Deserted by its prize crew, did it be- 
long to its owners or to the armed squad 
of Americans that went aboard. A com- 
mittee of Congress undertook to settle it 
with this amendment to the ordinance Madi- 
son was talking about: 

“And it is further ordained, that where 
vessels * * * sailing or being within the 
body of a county, or within any river arm 
of the sea, or within cannon shot of the 
shore of any of the States * * * shall be 
captured by the enemy, and shall be recap- 
tured below high-water mark * * * [sal- 
vage only shall be paid].” 


Mr. President, all in all, this is a very 
interesting article from which I have 
quoted rather at length. Certainly it 
goes beyond anything we are now con- 
tending. I think we all subscribe to the 
views laid down in the Pollard case, and 
in many subsequent cases, that on in- 
land waters that part of the land above 
low tide belongs to the States, but cer- 
tainly some of those who preceded us 
felt that the Federal Government owned 
much more than we contend today it 
owns. We often hear the question of 
States’ rights raised in connection with 
the ownership of these lands. I was in 
the House of Representatives when I 
had my first contact with a bill of this 
nature. That was before the Supreme 
Court has acted on any of these cases. 
At that time one of my colleagues from 
Alabama was Representative Sam Hobbs, 
who was one of the finest constitutional 
lawyers, I believe, who ever served in 
the House of Representatives. He was 
a distinguished member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. I can say that 
there never was a man who was a more 
ardent States’ rights advocate than was 
Representative Hobbs, of Alabama. But 
from the time the bill first came before 
the House he consistently argued, and 
continued so to argue as long as he lived, 
not only that the Federal Government 
had jurisdiction over the 3-mile strip, 
but it had rights even beyond what I 
am willing to claim for it or to admit; 
his argument being that the Federal 
Government had the right to exercise 
its jurisdiction in defense of its security, 
its life, and its sovereignty. 

I thought it was rather significant 
that when the Supreme Court decided 
the California case the decision was 
based in large part upon the very views 
which had been expressed by Repre- 
sentative Hobbs, although the Supreme 
Court did not go as far as he would have 
advocated. 

I may say that my good friend and 
esteemed colleague of those days, Rep- 
resentative Hobbs, felt so strongly on 
the subject that he voluntarily associa- 
ted himself with the case when it came 
before the Supreme Court, in the posi- 
tion of amicus curiae and argued the 
case before the Court. 

Mr. President, the spokesman for the 
State Department, Jack B. Tate, in his 
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testimony on March 3 of this year be- 
fore the Committee_on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives, points out the continuity of the 
position taken by the Continental Con- 
gress and that later held by the United 
States itself from its early days on down 
to the present. 


The State Department spokesman 
said: 


As early as 1793, this Government had to 
face the question of the breadth of ter- 
ritorial waters, At that time Jefferson, 
while reserving a final decision, took the 
position that the United States should con- 
sider territorial waters ‘‘as restrained for the 
present to the distance of one sea league 
of three geographical miles” from the sea- 
shore. This position has never been 
changed. The United States supported the 
8-mile limit at the 1930 Hague Conference 
for the Codification of International Law. 
And in the last few years, this Govern- 
ment has on a number of occasions reaf- 
firmed this position and protested the 
claims of other States to limits broader than 
3 miles, including the claim of the Soviet 
Union to 12 miles. ... The purpose of this 
Government has been, and still is, to give 
effect to its traditional policy of freedom of 
the seas. Such freedom is essential to its 
national interest. It is a time-honored con- 
cept of defense that the greater the freedom 
and range of its warships and aircraft, the 
better protected are its security interests. 
Likewise, the maintenance of free lanes and 
air routes is vital to the success of its ship- 
ping and air transport. And it is becoming 
evident that its fishing interest depends in 
large part upon fishing resources in seas 
adjacent to foreign states. 

The maintenance of the traditional posi- 
tion of the United States is vital at a time 
when a number of foreign states show a 
tendency unilaterally to break down the 
principle of freedom of the seas by attempted 
extensions of sovereignty over high seas. A 
change of the traditional position of this 
Government would be seized upon by other 
states as justification for broad and ex- 
travagant claims over adjacent seas. This 
is precisely what happened when this Gov- 
ernment issued its proclamation of 1946 re- 
garding jurisdiction and control over re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf. It pre- 
cipitated a chain reaction of claims, going 
beyond the terms of the United States proc- 
lamation, including claims to sovereignty 
extending as much as 200 miles from shore, 

The Department is concerned with such 
provisions of proposed legislation as would 
recognize or permit the extension of the sea- 
ward boundaries of certain States beyond the 
3-mile limit. In international relations, the 
territorial claims of the States and of the 
Nation are indivisible. The claims of the 
States cannot exceed those of the Nation. If 
the Nation should recognize the extension 
of the boundaries of any State beyond the 
8-mile limit, its identification with the 
broader claim would force abandonment of 
its traditional position. At the same time 
it would renounce grounds of protest against 
claims of foreign states to greater breadths 
of territorial waters, 


All this, and many comments hereto- 
fore, show that this Nation has histori- 
cally for its own good—to protect our 
own people’s interest—insisted on the 
sovereign rights of the Nation, not the 
individual States, on beyond the open 
shores. 

Mr. President, are we, for the sake of 
two or three States, to become embroiled 
in all the international complexities the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 13 
would be certain to cause? Are we, for 
the selfish benefit of a small handful, to 
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jeopardize, even destroy, the rights of 
the tens of thousands who depend upon 
fishing for a livelihood? 

Not many days ago there appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star a col- 
umn written by Mr. Lowell Mellett, en- 
titled, “Shrimps Enter Fight Over Oil.” 
That column discusses one of the prob- 
lems which I have been trying to point 
out this morning. It is the problem 
which arises when we try to extend our 
territorial limit beyond that which we 
have always recognized, namely, 3 miles, 
particularly if the Government of the 
United States is placed in the inconsist- 
ent position by the enactment by the 
legislative body of a measure which 
would extend our 3-mile boundary, 
while, at the same time, the same Gov- 
ernment, through its executive depart- 
ment, is contending that other nations 
have no right to extend their bound- 
aries beyond the 3-mile limit. Since 
Mr. Mellett’s column is so much in ac- 
cordance with these views, I should like 
to impose upon the time of the Senate 
to read it, The headline is: 

“Shrimps Enter Fight Over Oil. Big 
Gulf Industry Opposes Claim of Mexi- 
can Government to Jurisdiction Over 
Waters Beyond Three-Mile Limit.” 

By the way, speaking of the term “big 
gulf industry,” it is a big gulf industry. 
It is an industry whose vessels ply the 
waters off our coasts around the gulf. 

When I see the statements that some- 
times appear in the press, indicating 
that we are trying to give away some- 
thing belonging to the States, and when 
we see Mexico in the open sea, beyond 
the 3-mile limit, seizing our ships en- 
gaged in shrimping and making a living 
for many people along the Gulf-Coast 
States, I reflect that we would be giving 
away something that belongs to all our 
people, that is, a right which has been 
theirs ever since 1793—yes; and even 
before that, since the days of the Con- 
tinental Congress—the right to enjoy 
the benefits of the open sea. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Pai SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
shrimping industry is quite an industry 
on the Gulf Coast? Cities such as 
Coden, Miss., and Bayou La Batre, Ala., 
depend almost entirely upon the shrimp- 
ing industry. We may say that their 
economy is subject to the shrimping in- 
dustry. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it is correct. 
Cne of the delights which I enjoy so 
much on the Riviera of the Gulf Coast 
in our area is to sit in the sunshine, 
watch the waves lap upon the shore, 
and to see the shrimp boats going out 
and coming in. It is a pleasant sight, 
and it is very important to realize what 
it means to the economy of our people. 
Of course, some of the finest shrimp in 
the world come from that region. The 
shrimp boats bring them in because they 
have a right to range over the whole 
area. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I was about to ask the 
Senator if at least part of his delight 
and delectation over being on the Gulf 
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Coast is not derived from buying and 
enjoying some of those shrimps as well 
as from seeing the boats bring them in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Naturally; it cer- 
tainly is. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
discussing the pending joint resolution 
from a selfish standpoint; in fact, earlier 
in the day I agreed with the statement 
made by our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] that 
we who are fighting on this side of the 
question are really conservatives, because 
we are trying to conserve what belongs 
to all the people of the Nation. But if 
I were measuring the question purely 
from the selfish standpoint, I would say 
that shrimping means a great deal more 
to Alabama than do any prospects of 
oil that have appeared on the horizon. 

I may say to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] that 
I do not know whether that statement 
would apply to Texas. I do not believe 
Texas has found very much oil out at 
sea as yet. In fact, I have been told 
that one of the great disappointments 
over the enactment of the pending 
measure will be the small amount of oil 
which will be received by Texas, unless 
the prospecting can push out well beyond 
the 1014-mile limit. Ido not make this 
as a factual statement; I have simply 
heard it. However, I am certain that 
the shrimping industry today means a 
great deal more to Texas than do any 
proceeds or revenues from oil anywhere 
off the coast of Texas, 

Likewise, I am certain that the 
shrimping industry means a great deal 
to Florida. I do not believe Florida has 
found any oil off her coasts as yet. I be- 
lieve Louisiana has found some oil. Yet 
I know that Louisiana is one of the great 
shrimping States. The same is true of 
Mississippi, which is one of the greatest. 

So, without at all posing as an au- 
thority, my guess would be that if we 
considered the region from the tip of 
Florida and went around the shores of 
the gulf, taking the whole area, State by 
State, we would find that economically 
the shrimping industry means a great 
deal more to that region than does any- 
thing that has yet appeared relating to 
offshore oil. 

Therefore I believe Lowell Mellett’s 
column about shrimps is one of great in- 
terest to several of the States which are 
greatly concerned with the proposed 
legislation. I do not know whether or 
not any shrimps are found in California 
waters, but certainly every Gulf State 
enjoys a fine shrimping industry, which 
contributes greatly to the prosperity of 
the whole area. So I feel it is quite 
appropriate that I should call the atten- 
tion of Senators at this time to Mr. Mel- 
lett’s column, which reads as follows: 
Sermps ENTER FIGHT Over Olt—Bic GULF 

INDUSTRY (OPPOSES CLAIM OF MEXICAN 

GOVERNMENT TO JURISDICTION OVER WATERS 

BEYOND 3-MILE LIMIT 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

A new element of confusion has been in- 
troduced into the dispute over the offshore 
oil lands, Shrimps. The big shrimp indus- 
try of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida is as- 
serting a point of view, involving its own 
profitable enterprise, and it is a point of 
view that conflicts in an important way with 
that presented officially by the three States. 
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I wish Mr. Mellett had included Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, because those 
States certainly have a large shrimping 
industry. 

Seems that one of the finest and most ex- 
tensive shrimp-fishing areas anywhere is in 
the waters off the coast of Mexico. The very 
fattest, most succulent shrimps, it is said, 
can be gathered in a belt between 3 and 10 
miles out from shore, and our shrimp ty- 
coons have been gathering them there. But 
they run into constant trouble with Mexican 
shrimpers and the Mexican Government. 
The Mexican Government claims Jurisdiction 
as far out as 10 miles. Our own Government 
has heretofore backed the contention of our 
own shrimpers that Mexican jurisdiction ex- 
tends only 3 miles. 

Not so long ago a Mexican patrol boat 
seized an American shrimp boat, fishing 
within the 10-mile limit, and it required 
some stubborn diplomatic palavering by our 
State Department to obtain the boat's re- 
lease. The Department stuck to the historic 
3-mile-limit theory then, as it did later in 
discussing the general jurisdictional ques- 
tion with the Senate Interior Committee. 
Regardless of any decision by Congress as to 
whether the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment shall own the offshore land, the De- 
partment insists that neither can claim it 
for a distance of more than 3 miles. Beyond 
that point the waters become international, 
the Department was compelled to tell the 
Senators, just as it had told the Mexican 
Government. 

This is proving embarrassing to the States 
and oil companies involved, since the rich- 
est oil deposits in the Gulf of Mexico are now 
considered to be beyond the 3-mile limit, 
and since they have been demanding that 
the States be given title many miles beyond. 

Ironically, the States might find support 
for their contention in a quarter where they 
would not wish to seek it. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has asserted that her territorial 
waters extend 12 miles from her coastline. 
This claim was made in 1950 in defending 
the shooting down of an unarmed Navy 
patrol plane in the Baltic Sea. Our Govern- 
ment’s insistence on the 3-mile limit has 
continued, however, applying it to the air as 
well as the sea. The weather-observation 
plane that exchanged shots with a Soviet 
plane last week was 25 miles off the coast of 
Kamchatka, but a spokesman for the United 
States Air Force asserted the right under 
international law to fly within 3 miles, even 
though there is no desire to exercise that 
right. 

The wealth beneath the troubled waters 
of the gulf is still a matter of widely vary- 
ing estimates. At the outset of the present 
argument the proponents of the Federal 
Government’s claim used the figure of $40 
billion. Since Fenaa estimates of the 
value of the oil and gas have gone as high 
as $250 billion. Senator Doucias, Democrat, 
of Illinois, who, like several other Senators, 
is now taking this issue by radio and letter 
to the people of his own State, noted the new 
and higher estimate in a broadcast Sunday. 
It almost equals the national debt, he point- 
ed out, 

Some geologists are convinced that much 
of great value beside gas and oil may be 
found in the gulf’s wide Continental Shelf. 
There may be vast sulfur deposits, they say. 
There’s money in sulfur these days. A Texan, 
scarcely known outside his own community, 
was said to be worth a quarter of a billion 
dollars when he died a few weeks ago. His 
fortune had come chiefly from the sulfur 
industry. 


Mr. President, I do not care to hold 
the Senate unduly long with my discus- 
sion of this question, but inasmuch as I 
was unable to be present last week and 
discuss some other points in connection 
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with the joint resolution, particularly the 
amendment which has been so ably 
sponsored and presented, both last year 
and this year, by my colleague [Mr. 
Hit], I wish to take occasion to say a 
few words about that amendment, be- 
cause, if I correctly understand, it is 
embodied in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 
Any proceeds taken by the Federal Goy- 
ernment would be distributed in the form 
of Federal aid for education. 

I have supported Federal aid for edu- 
cation ever since I first entered public 
office. I remember that when I first ran 
for the House of Representatives back 
in 1936 I published a little card. It had 
about six or eight very brief statements 
on it of the things in which I believed. 
One of them I remember very well was a 
very brief slogan: 

Federal aid for education without Federal 
control. 


I have stood for that principle as long 
as I have been in Congress, and I have 
worked for it on every occasion. 

I know what it means to come from 
what might be described as an econom- 
ically depressed area. It was my good 
fortune a couple of years ago to serve as 
a delegate to the United Nations. I was 
assigned to the Economic Committee. I 
started talking about underdeveloped 
areas. I found that the representatives 
of some countries took offense at my 
use of the term “underdeveloped.” 
They preferred that we talk about “less 
accelerated prosperity,” or some such 
term. However, I found any other term 
than “underdeveloped” quite awkward. 
One day I was making a speech before 
the Economic Committee, and I started 
by saying, “I understand some people do 
not like the term ‘underdeveloped,’ but 
I am speaking to you as one who came 
from an underdeveloped area. The 
South has had a terrific struggle. I am 
not going to review it. It has had a ter- 
rific struggle since the days of the War 
Between the States and the reconstruc- 
tion era which followed. One of the 
things we struggled hard to accomplish 
in the South has been the building of a 
public-school system which would enable 
all our boys and girls to obtain a good 
education. It has been a terrific 
struggle.” 

Last week when I was in Alabama some 
of the people whom I saw were school 
teachers and others interested in schools. 
They are very much concerned about the 
hard times which our schools are under- 
going at present. My colleague [Mr. 
HILL] had the foresight to offer his pro- 
posal several years ago, My distin- 
guished colleague, with the aid of the 
distinguished majority leader at that 
time, and other Members of the Senate, 
drafted and pushed through the Senate 
a very fine bill to provide Federal aid for 
education. I regret exceedingly that it 
was not accepted by the House, and did 
not become the law of the land. In any 
event, he had the vision and foresight to 
propose a very wise use of the assets 
which the Féderal Government might 
obtain from its part of the submerged 
oil lands. 

There can be no dispute, it seems to 
me, of the fact that our schools are the 
yery foundation of our way of life. If we 
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continue to neglect our public-school 
system, that foundation will eventually 
crumble. 

I recognize the fact that some of my 
distinguished colleagues have already 
very ably discussed the present school 
situation and told of the plight of our 
schools and the immeasurable value 
which the Hill amendment would be to 
them. I shall not discuss the point at 
length from a national point of view. 
The plight of the schools in my own 
State—in fact, in all the southern States 
and all the low-income States outside 
the South, is typical. Indeed, there is no 
State in which the school system is not 
in need of improvement. It seems to me 
that no State can afford to lose the mil- 
lions of dollars which would accrue to it 
should the Hill amendment, as embodied 
in the Douglas amendments, be adopted. 

DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE UNDER NATIONAL 

OIL AND GAS LEASING ACT 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Port- 
TER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. I suppose the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama under- 
stands that from 1920, when the Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Leasing Act was en- 
acted to provide a method of granting 
permits for prospecting for oil and gas on 
public lands, the revenue therefrom— 
12% percent—was divided 10 percent 
to the Government, presumably for su- 
pervision, 3742 percent to the States 
wherein the oil and gas leases were lo- 
cated, and 52% percent to the reclama- 
mid fund. Does the Senator understand 

at? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I understand 
that to be the fact. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator fur- 
ther understand that immediately after 
the Supreme Court decision holding that 
the States did not own the submerged 
lands—seabottom lands—and that the 
Federal Government had .paramount 
rights—which are interpreted as being 
the highest title to public lands—the 
Secretary of the Interior ruled that the 
National Oil and Gas Leasing Act was 
not applicable to the seabottom lands? 
Is the distinguished Senator familiar 
with that ruling? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will not say that 
I am familiar with it. I understand 
that was the general effect. 

Mr. MALONE. It was the ruling the 
Secretary made. If the Senator will 
yield further, is he familiar with the fact 
that there were 4 or 5 hundred people 
interested in 11 applications filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior under the 
National Oil and Gas Leasing Act for 
permits to prospect for oil and gas 
on the seabottom land offshore in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam familiar with 
it only in a general way. I have not 
studied the subject. 

Mr. MALONE. As soon as the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the submerged 
sea-bottom lands did not belong to 
the States, and that the Government 
had the paramount rights, the Secretary 
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made a ruling which precluded the 
granting of permits to prospect under 
those applications. Immediately the 
applicants under those 11 applications 
sued the Secretary of the Interior to 
reverse his decision, 

I ask the Senator if he is familiar 
with the fact that that case has been 
argued in the Federal court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and is ready for de- 
cision? It is understood that the deci- 
sion will be rendered as soon as the 
Supreme Court either accepts or amends 
the master’s report on the question of 
the boundary between inland waters and 
the open sea. Is the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama familiar with that 
court case? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. - Only in a general 
way. 

Mr. MALONE. If the decision is fav- 
orable to the applicants, which many 
persons expect it will be, then the Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Leasing Act is appli- 
cable to the lands in question, and there 
will be no question as to where the rey- 
enues will go. In other words, 5214 
percent of the royalties, 124% percent or 
whatever they are, would go into the 
reclamation fund. 

The reclamation fund is also aug- 
mented through repayment from proj- 
ects already constructed. The 17 West- 
ern Reclamation States, are in the area 
which would be affected. 

If the decision is unfavorable, I would 
ask the distinguished Senator whether 
he would agree that all that would be 
needed would be an amendment to make 
the National Oil and Gas Leasing Act 
applicable to the sea-bottom lands. In 
other words, it would take only an 
amendment to remove any technicality 
cited in refusing to grant such permits 
in the first instance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I presume that is 
true. 

Mr. MALONE. I have the highest re- 
gard for the distinguished Senator's 
argument, that the proceeds of the oil 
should go to the educational fund. 
Every State needs additional funds for 
education. However, for 33 years 5242 
percent of the royalties, whatever they 
may be, have gone to the reclamation 
fund to develop the arid and semiarid 
States west of the Mississippi River, 
which was applied to the public lands 
States, the arid and semiarid States. Is 
the distinguished Serfator familiar with 
that principle? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. MALONE. I wanted to make the 
Recorp clear on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I fully appreciate 
the Senator’s position. Naturally it is 
a matter which comes to his attention 
much more clearly than it does to mine, 
because my State is not within the area 
that has been affected throughout the 
years. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does happen 
that my State is in an area in which 
the school situation is not only of great 
importance, but the schools are very 
badly in need of help. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it would not be a matter 
for Congress to decide whether they 
wanted to make a change in the distri- 
bution of royalties, and all that would 
have to be done would be to introduce a 
bill to transfer the revenues from the 
reclamation fund to the educational 
fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Assuming that the 
Court decision is that way; yes. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. Or in any case, 
even if it were ruled because of some 
technicality that the sea-bottom lands 
from low tide seaward to the State 
boundary did not come under the Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Leasing Act, or that 
that act was not applicable to those 
lands, it would be merely a technicality, 
because, after all, they would be public 
lands. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Congress could cer- 
tainly dispose of the revenue. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
contribution from the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. President, the mention made by 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
of the Secretary of the Navy reminded 
me of the action taken by the Senate in 
1937, by which offshore lands were by 
resolution of the Senate unanimously 
agreed to belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, it was stated that the 
lands should go into our naval reserve. 
I thought I had the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp open at the place where that point 
was discussed, but I do not seem to be 
able to find it at the moment. But, while 
that resolution was taken up by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, I checked it 
a few days ago, and I found it was not 
considered as a pro forma matter with- 
out any Senator taking note of it. As 
a matter of fact, questions were asked 
on the floor of the Senate regarding it, 
and Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
who was chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee at the time, stated that the 
Secretary of the Navy had recommended 
that the action be taken, and stated the 
reserves were needed as a part of our 
naval reserves. As I recall, a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy was placed in 
the Record. Earlier in my remarks to- 
day, I quoted a letter from Secretary of 
the Navy Dan Kimball with reference to 
the extension of the 3-mile limit, or the 
drawing of a line outside the 3-mile limit, 
The Secretary of the Navy in 1937, was 
I believe Secretary Swanson, of Virginia, 
who for a long time was a distinguished 
Member of this body. 

This subject is not a new one. Many 
Members of the Senate were present in 
1937 when the Senate directed the At- 
torney General to start action to clear up 
or to make certain that the claim of the 
United States to the oil reserves under 
the submerged lands was made definite, 
and it was done at the request of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. President, I was just starting to 
say something about the schools. 

The plight of the schools in my own 
State, is typical of that in all the South- 
ern States, and in fact in all the low- 
income States outside the South. 

Indeed, there is no State in which the 
school system is not in need of improve- 
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ment. There is no State which, it seems 
to me, can afford to lose the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars that would accrue to them 
should the Hill amendment be adopted. 

Tables have been inserted to show what 
this loss would amount to in each individ- 
ual State. A conservative estimate is 
that Alabama would lose over $200 mil- 
lion on royalties from oil alone. The 
figure could be and probably would be a 
great deal larger. When I think of the 
need of the schools in Alabama for these 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I can- 
not help but believe that it would be a 
gross injustice, a gross wrong, to the chil- 
dren of Alabama and other States, to give 
to 2 or 3 States those riches which the 
Supreme Court, on more than. one oc- 
casion, has declared belong to all the 
people of all the States. 

I know that the teachers in Alabama 
greatly need a salary increase. Low 
salaries produce a big turnover among 
teachers, who leave each year to find 
better paying work. Thus, each of our 
children, the most valuable resource of 
all, are deprived of many good teachers 
and of efficiency in teaching. 

In 1951-52, the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, the average salary 
paid instructional personnel, including 
teachers, superintendents, and princi- 
Pals, was $2,537. The average salary 
paid classroom teachers alone was 
$2,487. 4 

How can anyone, and particularly 
families with children, live on such 
meager incomes and meet the many 
community responsibilities that are. de- 
manded of all teaching. personnel? 

In the South alone, five States pay 
lower teachers’ salaries than does Ala- 
bama. It seems to me that the follow- 
ing schedule of the average annual sal- 
aries of the instructional staff in South- 
ern States and in the United States as 
a whole should convince anyone that the 
money from the oil now in dispute could 
be used to no better advantage than to 
raise the incomes of our teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Average annual salaries of instructional staff 


[Includes teachers, principals, and instructional 
supervisors} 


United States: -| $2, 639 | $3,010 | $3,100 | $3, 365 

1,957 | 2111] 2179| 21537 

1,545 | 1,801] 1.804] 1,882 

2641| 2958] 3,043] 3,236 

1,7 1,936 | 2123] 2) 604 

1,884 | 1,936 | 2054] 2386 

2,236] 2,983 | 3,062] 3,122 

1,256 | 1416| 1,587] 1.665 

2,114 | 2688| 2,959] 3250 

1,742] 1,891 | 2004| 2434 

Tennessee 1.91 | 2302| 2357| 2344 
XAS Loont 2585| 3,122 | 3,182] 3.331 
Virginia...-.-------- 2,062 | 2328 | 2461] 2596 


Please note that Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee pay even lower salaries than does 
Alabama. It does not seem right to me 
that three of the States included in this 
table should be given all these moneys 
just because of their fortunate location 
and, thus, be enabled to pay salaries 
which exceed greatly the salaries paid by 
other States. Certainly, to have more 
than one-third of the money as an out- 
right gift, and to have an equal share 
with other States in the remainder, con- 
stitute more than a fair and just share. 
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Mr. President, recently Mr. Frank L, 
Grove, secretary of the Alabama Edu- 
cation Association, wrote a guest edi- 
torial which appeared in one of the 
Montgomery newspapers. In the edi- 
torial Mr. Grove set forth some very in- 
teresting facts and also a table. 
unanimous consent that his editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AEA SECRETARY Grove DISCUSSES TEACHER 
SITUATION IN ALABAMA 


(Eprror’s Note.—This week’s guest edi- 
torial is written by Frank Grove, the secre- 
tary of the Alabama Education Association. 
In his editorial Mr. Grove discusses the 
teacher problem in Alabama public schools. 
This is another in the Examiner’s weekly 
series of columns by outstanding Alabam- 
ians.) 


In a release to the press last week State 
Superintendent Terry said that the shortage 
of qualified teachers in Alabama would 
worsen in September of this year. At least 
two causes are expected to contribute to 
this shortage: the largest group of 6-year- 
elds on record expected to enter school this 
fall, and the anticipated exodus of teachers to 
adjoining States during the summer months. 

Back in 1947, 6 years ago, 87,242 babies 
were born in Alabama, the greatest number 
of any previous year. These youngsters are 
now about ready for school and expect to 
find seats and teachers when the new school 
year opens in September. Just where this 
army of boys and girls will find accommoda- 
tions or who will teach them are questions 
already beginning to worry school boards 
throughout the State. 

If all the students expected to graduate 
from the State teacher training institutions 
this spring were to teach next fall the num- 
ber available would be well below the num- 
ber needed to fill vacancies in the elemen- 
tary schools. However, it is estimated that 
only about 25 percent of those completing 
teacher courses actually teach. Instead, 
they go into other lines of work, due pri- 
marily to the low salaries paid teachers as 
compared with other vocations. To meet 
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the needs Alabama could well use several 
hundred teachers from other States. On the 
contrary, we are expected to lose many teach- 
ers to Florida and Georgia because these 
States pay considerably better salaries. 

On this page is the average salary paid in- 
structional personnel (teachers, supervisors, 
and principals) in 1951-52 in the Southern 
States. The records from 1952-53 are not 
available, but would show only slight 
changes. 

It is noted that Alabama’s average salary 
is $828 less than the average for the Nation, 
and that of the 12 States listed only 5 pay 
lower salaries than Alabama. These are 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. Two of the States ad- 
joining Alabama, as disclosed in the table, 
pay higher salaries than does our State. In 
fact certain cities and counties near the 
Georgia-Alabama and the Florida-Alabama 
lines pay considerably more than the indi- 
cated salaries. These school systems offer 
peculiarly alluring opportunities for under- 
paid Alabama teachers. 

It is frequently remarked that Alabama 
has increased teacher salaries considerably 
in recent years. This is true. In 1939-40, 
for example, the average salary paid teachers 
here was $744. In 1951-52 it was $2,537, an 
increase of $1,793 or 241 percent. However, 
inflation has reduced this salary to $1,470, 
which yields a gain of $1,067, or 73 percent, 
in terms of 1939-40 dollars. 

But that is not all. In 1939-40 teachers 
were not required to pay income tax. Now 
they are. When the 1951-52 salary is ad- 
justed for this tax of $374, and in terms of 
the 1939-40 dollar, the gain in take-home 
pay is reduced to $693, or 47 percent. Of 
course inflation and income taxes hit other 
groups as well as teachers, but in consider- 
ing increases for teachers these two factors 
cannot be ignored. Salary increases are far 
from what they seem. 

Alabama faces another serious problem in 
its efforts to finance schools. The causes 
are not hard to find. Alabama relatively has 
a much larger child load than most States 
and less wealth with which to maintain 
schools. Even so, Alabama citizens have re- 
peatedly increased their tax load to improve 
their schools. They will do so again when 
convinced that increases are needed. They 
will have opportunity to study these needs 
in detail during the coming months, 


Interesting facts on average annual salaries of instructional staff in South 
{Includes teachers, principals, and instructional supervisors] 


1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1943-44 1950-51 | 1951-52 

$3, 100 $3, 365 

Alabam 792 2,179 2, 537 
Arkansas 673 845 1, 804 1,882 
Florida... 876 1,012 1, 390 3, 043 3, 236 
Georgia... 684 770 923 x 2, 123 2,604 
Kentucky... 896 826 1,158 1, 93 2,054 2,386 
Louisiana.. 941 1, 006 1,427 2, 983 3, 062 2,122 
Mississippi... 620 559 790 1,416 1, 587 1, 665 
North Carolina. 873 946 1,342 2, 688 2, 959 3, 250 
South Carolina. 788 743 973 1, 891 2, 004 2,434 
Tennessee... 902 862 1, 062 2, 302 2, 357 2, 344 
Texas- 924 1,079 , 329 3,122 3, 182 3, 331 
A o ENRERE 861 899 1, 308 2, 328 2, 461 2, 598 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Alabama classroom teachers’ average annual 


while we are speaking of low salaries 
paid to our teachers, let us compare 
them with the salaries paid to workers 
in certain other Alabama industries. 

The following table shows that the 
average annual salary paid classroom 
teachers is, in most cases, less than that 
earned by other workers—workers who 
are not paid too much, it is true, but 
who generally do not have to invest the 
time and money that a teacher has to 
invest in order to become qualified for 
his work: 


salary compared with average earnings of 
workers in selected industries in the State 


Classroom teachers------------=---- 
Workers in auto repair services and 


Pe L ERR LER a a E 2, 667 
Workers in textiles__..__._._----.--. 2, 623 
Workers in building construction_._.. 2,997 
Workers in bituminous coal mining.. 3,372 
Workers in telephone and telegraph... 2,906 
Bricklayers...-.....--.5--<...-4.-== 6,000 
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Alabama classroom teachers’ average annual 
salary compared with average earnings of 
workers in selected industries in 


State—Continued Annual 
earnings 

Carpenters ......---—-+----~-------- $4, 480 
Electricians... ce nt an noncese 5, 200 
PRET GOT EA S EE Spin eb E A a iors 4, 500 
Plasterers... cnc. ino aain 5, 040 
PARISI EONA EERO 5, 300 
Building Laborers...--.------------ 2, 450 


Local transit operating employees 


(beginning) ..-------------------- 
Local transit operating employees 
(after I year, -....----.---------- 3, 648 


Only workers in auto repair shops and 
garages made less last year than did 
teachers. 

Let us make one more comparison. 
Let us see how the salary of the teachers 
compares with the salaries of other State 
employees: 

Alabama classroom teacher’s average annual 
salary compared with beginning salary for 
certain Alabama merit system employees 


Annual 

salary 

Classroom teachers.....-..---..-.-- $2, 487 
Highway patrolmen._._-.....---... 3, 240 
Welfare case workers I.....----~-- =- 2,880 
Forester: I ssassn in nanni 3, 528 
Bacteriologist__..........-.--.----- 2, 760 
Accommtant: Too wde hse coc ee 3, 468 
Wield: Mudito’ soso 65 Stent ce 3,612 
Revenue examiner__--.-.--...-.--.- 3, 684 
Employment interviewer I_.-.------ 2, 976 
Btatistiotan 2.261 E 3, 696 
Civil engineers I--.....-..-.-.--..- 3,324 


Average salary of all merit system 
Sminloveesiscs oi. aca ll 2, 960 


I want again to make clear that it is 
not my intention to imply that the other 
employees are paid excessive salaries, 
Far from it. I simply mean to point out 
a condition of low salaries that is ad- 
versely affecting the quality of instruc- 
tion which I am reasonably sure exists 
in other States, and which could be cor- 
rected if Congress would only adopt the 
Hill amendment. 

It may have been noticed in the first 
set of figures from which I quoted that 
during the past 6 years the salaries of 
teachers have risen moderately. We 
should remember, however, that the raise 
has been more than taken away by the 
increase in taxes made necessary by our 
national defenses and foreign-aid pro- 
grams and by the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. It would 
take $2144 million alone to increase the 
salaries of Alabama teachers to that of 
the United States average. 

What I have said thus far applies only 
to the salaries of elementary and high- 
school teachers. The salaries of the 
teaching staffs of colleges are just as 
inadequate. In some cases, the lag in in- 
creases has been even greater. In 
1951-52, 1,071 were employed as teachers 
in the State-supported colleges of Ala- 
bama. These included professors, as- 
sociate professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors. Their average salary 
was $3,843. Eleven years earlier, the 
average salary was $2,156. Thus, it 
would seem that during the interval 
there was a gain of 78 percent. This does 
not mean, though, that Alabama college 
salaries have really increased. Actually, 
after allowances are made for necessary 
increased taxes and the decreased pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar, the salaries 


_ have decreased by almost 10 percent. 


this time the enroliment in our 
colleges increased approximately 75 per- 
cent. At the time when more and more 
youngsters are going to college, those 
who are to train them, to instruct them 
in our American way of life, are being 
further and further discouraged from 
taking on that great responsibility. 
There is simply no inducement, money- 
wise, for our young people to enter the 
teaching profession either in the public 
schools or at the college level. 


There is another aspect of essential 


school cost that is in great need of addi- 
tional money. I refer to the cost of 
transporting school children in Alabama. 
The annual expenditures per trans- 
ported pupil enrolled for the United 
States and for the Southern States are 
as follows: 


Annual transportation expenditures per 
transported pupil enrolled 


State 1945-46 | 1947-48 | 1949-50 
Pog peers 66 $20. 11 $30. 88 
14, 69 17.80 16,82 
15. 87 21, 29 19.10 
19.69 24.48 19. 59 
18. 26 A. 73 24,91 
15.82 17.88 21. 24 
22. 35 27. 64 24. 67 
17.80 25.89 21.66 
11.97 18.36 15.08 
23. 63 21.87 23.37 
15. 06 18. 72 20. 35 
19. 56 18.82 25. 91 
16. 04 20.27 18. 39 


cost has been made 


Alabama’s low 
possible partly through good manage- 
ment. However, much of it is accounted 
for by insufficient, and in some cases, 


dangerously inadequate services, In 
1951-52, for example, 931 Alabama 
school buses were overcrowded. There 
were 904 buses 10 years old or older. 
Some of these buses were still good, but 
most of them were unfit for further use. 
During the same year, 212 buses had 
wood or composite bodies, which are 
unsafe. 

To replace this obsolete and unsafe 
equipment would require about $314 
million. The transportation load is in- 
creasing. It is necessary to add buses 
each school year, and it is obvious that 
the pupils transported by bus is con- 
stantly increasing. 

All of us know that during recent 
years, many bills have been introduced 
to provide for more adequate school 
buildings. With the exception of those 
that apply to defense areas, these bills 
have generally received little positive at- 
tention. ‘The fact, though, that they 
have been introduced is recognition that 
the problem is acute. It would take sev- 
eral billion dollars to modernize present 
buildings and to build needed new build- 
ings to house properly our schoolchildren, 
It is estimated that in Alabama alone, 
nearly $300 million is needed for school 
facilities. Our share of the oil from the 
submerged lands would just about do the 
job. 

The following conditions point to the 
need for more adequate buildings in Ala- 
bama. I am sure that many of these con- 
ditions are found in my colleagues’ 
States, and could be alleviated if the past 
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decisions of the Supreme Court relative 
to ownership of the disputed oil were fol- 
lowed, and if the Congress were to adopt 
the proposal to use for the schools the 
proceeds from the disputed oil. 

Listen to these conditions discovered 
by a 1951 survey: 

Three thousand eight hundred and one 
pupils were forced to attend school in multi- 
ple shifts. 

One hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
six hundred and three pupils were housed in 
buildings that were classified as dangerous or 
otherwise unsuited for use. 

Twenty-seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-eight pupils attended school where no 
toilet facilities existed. 

Two hundred twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and nine pupils were forced to use 
dilapidated toilet facilities that should be 
abandoned immediately. 

Forty-one thousand five hundred and 
seventy-five pupils attended school where no 
drinking water was available on the school 
grounds, 


The figures I have just read apply to 
conditions existing in the State of Ala- 
bama. Many other figures might be 
cited in connection with this point. 

Some might say that Alabama her- 
self should raise salaries, spend more for 
transportation, and construct better 
buildings. The answer is that Alabama is 
constantly doing these things, and today 
she ranks near the top in the effort she 
is making, compared to her ability, to 
give her children an adequate education, 

The truth is that, relatively speaking, 
Alabama and many other States are low- 


` income States, with high birth rates, and 


it is most difficult to provide even the 
barest minimum of education to all its 
children, 

There are other inadequacies—such as 
lack of instructional equipment, insuffi- 
cient funds for vocational education, in- 
adequate care for the deaf and blind— 
that can be remedied only with increased 
funds. ; 

These funds are simply not available 
in sufficient amounts from the State and 
local levels. They might come from 
Federal aid, but we know that that possi- 
bility is most uncertain. 

A sure source, and a fair source of 
funds to alleviate these conditions is 
the money from the oil that lies under 
the submerged lands, A sure source is 
that which would be provided by the Hill 
amendment, of which I am one of the 
sponsors. 

If these measures are not accepted by 
this Congress and if the rightful deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court are over- 
ridden, it is my belief, whether it is ever 
conceded by opposing Senators or not, 
that a grave injustice will have been per- 
petrated against the schoolchildren of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, a few days ago my at- 
tention was called to an editorial entitled 
“The Tidelands Oil Dispute,” published 
in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 
April 13, 1953. Iask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed at this point 
in the RECORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TIELANDS OIL DISPUTE 


The question of State versus Federal title 
to offshore oil lands—so-called tidelands 
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otl—should be settled on the basis of law. 
Unfortunately the controversy has aroused 
political passions and they, rather than the 
legal aspects of the case, have dominated 
congressional consideration of this greatly 
important national issue. 

As matters now stand, the House has 
passed what amounts to a quitclaim bill. 
The measure would waive Federal rights to 
submerged land extending from the low- 
tide mark to certain historic offshore bound- 
aries, ranging from 3 miles to 1044 miles in 
this case. The measure also would specifi- 
cally grant title to these submerged lands 
to the adjacent States. 

Legislation along similar lines is now be- 
fore the Senate. Opponents of the bill, 
among them Senator Douctas (Democrat, 
Illinois), have slowly been gathering 
strength, but not enough to defeat it. They 
have united behind a measure which would 
reaffirm Federal control of the offshore area 
and provide that royalties from oil be dis- 
tributed among all the States to help finance 
public education. Dovaetas has estimated 
that Illinois would receive millions of dollars 
annually, 

Under either the House or the Senate bill, 
oil royalties would go only to the States 
which have title to the submerged lands. 
The States which would benefit principally 
are Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

On three occasions the United States Su- 
preme Court has held that the offshore areas 
at issue in the present legislation are part of 
the Federal domain and do not belong to the 
States. The Sun-Times has consistently 
supported the Federal claim to the offshore 
deposits and, although we supported the 
candidacy of President Eisenhower, we did 
not and do not subscribe to his belief that 
the submerged lands should belong to the 
States. 

So long as it acts within the framework 
of the Constitution Congress can pass any 
laws it desires, including laws to give away 
Federal lands. But many legal authorities 
have serious doubts as to the constitution- 
ality of legislation to convey title to the off- 
shore deposits to the States. 

Some of these doubts have been set forth 
in a brief prepared for opponents of the 
Senate bill by Urban A. Lavery, Chicago at- 
torney and former editor of the American 
Bar Association Journal. 

Lavery questions whether international 
law might not impose barriers against a 
nation’s giving individual States title to land 
under territorial waters. Under long-stand- 
ing principles of international law, nations 
rather than their political subdivisions exer- 
cise dominion over the territorial waters ex- 
tending from the low-tide mark to the com- 
monly accepted 3-mile limit. 

But a nation’s sovereignty over its terri- 
torial waters is limited at least to the extent 
that ships of foreign nations are permitted 
to travel freely over, and anchor in, such 
waters for all inoffensive purposes. Are there 
other limitations which would apply in the 
case of offshore oil deposits and submerged 
oil lands lying on the Continental Shelf be- 
yond the 3-mile limit? 

The Senate should ponder that question 
carefully before taking precipitate action. It 
should also adopt the Lavery brief’s pro- 
posal to make the legislation inoperative 
until the Supreme Court has ruled, in a de- 
claratory judgment, whether it violates the 
Constitution—possibly by contravening di- 
rectly or indirectly international laws to 
which we, as a nation, have subscribed in the 
form of treaties or conventions, 

If the Court found that the legislation did 
not violate the Constitution in any way, then 
there would be no question of Congress’ right 
to give away the submerged land. However, 
we would still feel that such a step would 
be morally, though not legally, wrong. 

While the Eisenhower administration has 
modified its original position on the offshore 
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legislation, the President is apparently com- 
mitted to signing it when and if it passes 
Co: . As an Eisenhower supporter, we 
nevertheless hope he will reconsider his 
stand. 

The prospect of congressional passage of 
the offshore legislation has already given im- 
petus to other assaults on the public domain. 
Senator Hunt, Democrat of Wyoming, wants 
to give his State control of federally owned 
oil lands which have brought $153 million in 
royalties to the Federal Government. 

According to Senator Burier, Republican 
of Nebraska, chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee, sentiment is developing to apply 
the offshore oil principle to all Federal 
lands—including public grazing lands and 
those which have rich mineral deposits. En- 
actment of the offshore legislation would set 
a dangerous precedent for such action. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the editorial in the Chi- 
cago Daily Sun-Times calls attention to 
the fact that that newspaper supported 
President Eisenhower in his campaign 
for the Presidency, but does not sub- 
scribe to his present proposal. I read 
from the editorial: 

Although we supported the candidacy of 
President Eisenhower, we did not and do not 
subscribe to his belief that the submerged 
lands should belong ad the Staton. 


While the Eisenhower administration has 
modifed its original position on the offshore 
legislation, the President is apparently com- 
mitted to signing it when and if it passes 
Congress. As an Eisenhower supporter, we 
nevertheless hope he will reconsider his 
stand. 


Mr. President, I believe it significant 
to refer to the number of great news- 
papers in the United States that did sup- 
port the candidacy of President Eisen- 
hower, but are opposed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. Of course, the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the 
Chicago Sun-Times are but three of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s confirmed supporters 
that have called upon him to reverse the 
stand he has so far seen fit to take in 
the present controversy. 

Mr. President, regardless of the out- 
come of the pending joint resolution, I 
believe the Senate would be doing a wise 
thing to adopt the Douglas amendments, 
in order to draw a line. As a matter of 
fact, I should think that even the sup- 
porters of the joint resolution would 
want the line drawn, in order to 
strengthen the position of the propo- 
nents of the joint resolution. Iwas about 
to say that the adoption of the Douglas 
amendment would be a wise thing, if the 
joint resolution goes to the Supreme 
Court. However, I think I should say 
“when it goes to the Supreme Court,” 
because almost certainly there will be a 
constitutional test regarding the power 
of Congress to give away such national 
sovereignty. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is aware that there 
is no question that the case will imme- 
diately go to the Supreme Court, be- 
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cause the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island has, as the Senator from 
Alabama well knows, already voted 
unanimously to instruct its attorney gen- 
eral to bring a suit before the Supreme 
Court testing the constitutionality of the 
joint resolution, if it is enacted. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. The General Assembly of the 
great State of Rhode Island, as I under- 
stand, has already instructed the at- 
torney general of that State to prepare 
whatever papers may be necessary in or- 
der to take the case to the Supreme 
Court as soon as possible after Congress 
shall have concluded its action on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Alabama not think that those who 
are so greedy as to desire immediately to 
get the oil from the Continental Shelf, 
out beyond the 3-mile limit, by their in- 
sistence upon getting so much, will find 
that it is going to prejudice their case 
and that it will delay the exploitation of 
the oil resources, since the matter will 
be tied up through litigation, with the 
result that the oil resources will not be- 
come available to anyone for a very long 
time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I may say to 
the able Senator from Tennessee that 
I have thought very well of the pro- 
posal he offered. When he proposed an 
amendment I told him, I believe, that 
I would like to join with him in spon- 
soring it, although I intended first to 
support the Anderson substitute, with 
the Hill amendment, and that if it were 
possible to pass that measure, I would, 
of course, prefer it. But I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see that I have discussed the matter with 
some of the proponents of the pending 
measure, I have discussed it with the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, with 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and, I believe, with the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, as well as 
other Senators. I realize that in one 
of the Supreme Court decisions, itself, 
there was pointed out the possibility of 
certain inequities. The Court undoubt- 
edly recognized the fact that there 
would be created a certain stalemate in 
the exploration for oil and the develop- 
ment of the oil resources, 

Therefore, I have felt all along that 
probably the best way in which to solve 
this problem would be to establish a 
commission. I would be willing to rec- 
ommend that there be established a 
commission, composed of some of the 
finest oil geologists and some of the fin- 
est legal minds of the country, to make 
a study of the whole subject and to re- 
port recommendations. I am not cer- 
tain whether it is contained in the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, but I would have sug- 
gested that the commission be empow- 
ered and directed to continue explora- 
tion, and, if need be, to make leases or 
other contracts, so that the exploration 
of the ocean areas might be continued, 
development might take place if that 
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were thought wise, and further that the 
life of the commission be extended for 
whatever period of time seemed neces- 
sary in order to enable it to reach a 
conclusion as to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

I had understood that the O’Mahoney 
proposal of last year very largely sought 
to do that very thing, though not in the 
same identical way. That is, the 
O’Mahoney bill did not propose to create 
a commission, but it provided for a 5- 
year operating plan for the purpose of 
making it possible for operation and 
development to proceed. 

Yes; Mr. President, undoubtedly—and 
this I believe as surely as I believe that I 
am standing here—those who have been 
so eagerly pressing for speedy enact- 
ment of the pending measure are by the 
very provisions they have written into 
the joint resolution going to find them- 
selves tied up for a very long time by liti- 
gation, and not merely by one suit. Even 
if the Supreme Court were to rule upon 
the question of the power of the Congress 
to dispose of sovereignty, and should de- 
cide that the Congress had that power, 
we should still anticipate the bringing of 
many lawsuits involving the question of 
boundaries. That is because the pend- 
ing measure is so vague as to the location 
of the boundaries. In fact, the question 
of boundaries is left so uncertain that 
I have been unable to tell anyone the 
location of the boundaries, except in a 
few instances. I could say that, with 
respect to the State of Georgia, which 
was one of the original States, the 
boundary was 3 miles out, because that is 
in accordance with my interpretation of 
section 4. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Florida say that the west coast 
of Florida extended ten and a half 
miles seaward; and I am sure I could 
say that I heard the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas say that Texas claimed 
at least 3 leagues all along its shoreline. 
From the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana and of the Gov- 
ernor of that State, in the hearings, I 
confess I have been unable to determine 
the location of the boundary of Louisi- 
ana. I believe I read in the hearings 
a statement by the Governor of Louisi- 
ana to the effect that Louisiana’s bound- 
ary lay ten and a half miles seaward; 
that if Texas had such a boundary, Loui- 
siana also had it. I believe he suggested 
that perhaps Louisiana had not exerted 
as much influence as had the State of 
Texas, because Louisiana had not blown 
so hard, or had not made so much noise 
over the matter, as had the State of 
Texas. At another place in my remarks, 
I have referred to what the Governor 
of Louisiana said. I believe his state- 
ment was that the boundary of Louisi- 
ana extended to the furthermost island, 
plus a certain distance beyond that. 
So I cannot tell where the boundaries are. 

I am as certain as I can be that there 
will be numerous lawsuits over the ques- 
tion of the boundaries, even assuming 
that the Supreme Court will allow the 
act to stand and I do not believe that 
the Supreme Court will allow it to stand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Alabama, 
in which he has expressed himself as 
being favorable to the proposal to estab- 
lish a commission, in accordance with 
the joint resolution I have introduced. 

I should like to ask the Senator 
whether, in the debate on the fioor of 
the Senate, he has observed that dozens 
and dozens of questions of great impor- 
tance to the Nation, both with respect 
to its domestic affairs and also with 
respect to its international relations, 
have been raised by the discussion of the 
Holland joint  resolution—questions 
which were not even discussed in the 
hearings before the committee when it 
considered the Holland resolution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In reply to 
the question of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, I wish to say that, 
regardless of the criticism, which at 
times may have been directed at the cur- 
rent debate, it has been one of the finest 
debates I have ever heard. I believe 
more real information has been brought 
out on the floor of the Senate in con- 
nection with this general subject than 
at any time heretofore. 

I note that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] is present. I do 
not know whether he agrees with me in 
this, but during the 2 days he held the 
floor, the interest of Senators was shown 
by the dozens, perhaps hundreds of 
questions, which were asked him. I þe- 
lieve the senior Senator from Oregon 
has come upon the Senate floor since I 
made my statement a few moments ago 
about the boundaries. I do not recall 
having heard him give a definite answer, 
yet, as to where the boundaries are. The 
Senator stated they were the historic 
boundaries, that the boundaries are in 
existence, whatever they may be; but 
I do not believe the term “historic 
boundaries” is to be found within the 
pending measure. If Iam in error about 
that, I shall be glad to stand corrected. 
I do not believe that term is contained 
within the joint resolution; yet, if I re- 
member correctly, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, who handled the pending 
measure when it was in committee, gave 
the answer that the boundaries are the 
historic boundaries, whatever they are— 
and that they exist. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator in a moment. I 
shall be happy to get some light on the 
question. I do not think the Senator 
from Oregon was present when I made 
the statement earlier in the day when 
I was discussing this particular phase 
of the matter. I may say I spent last 
week in Alabama, and I should like to 
say to the Senator from Oregon that, 
contrary to what many people have 
thought, and contrary to what certain 
colmunists have written, and contrary 
to what certain newspapers have said, I 
have found that the people were not in- 
different to the pending legislation, but 
that, on the contrary, they were very well 
informed concerning it. I found that 
they were asking questions, and the 
question that was asked me most fre- 
quently—and one that I frankly had to 
admit I could not answer—was, “What 
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is the line of demarkation? What is 
the boundary?” I could not tell them. 
All I could say in reply was that I had 
talked with the Senator from Florida 
about Florida’s boundary claims, and I 
also was frank to say that I knew the 
extent of the claim made by the State 
of Texas. The boundaries of those 
States, of course, are different from 
those of the original Thirteen States; 
but, beyond that, I do not know what 
the respective claims are in regard to 
the boundaries. 

If the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON] desires to address a question to me, 
I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I wanted to inquire of 
the Senator whether, in the discussion 
of boundaries, he realized that the term 
“historic boundaries” does not appear in 
Senate Joint Resolution 13? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
made the statement that I did not believe 
the term “historic boundaries” was used 
in the joint resolution. If I was incor- 
rect in my statement, I should be glad 
to be corrected. 

Mr. CORDON. What relevancy has 
the Senator’s discussion if the term is 
not even applicable to the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may have mis- 
understood the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon the 2 days in which he 
presented the joint resolution. He made 
a very fine presentation. I think the 
attention paid to him by the Senators 
on the floor during those days bore wit- 
ness to that fact. 

I made the statement a few minutes 
ago that if I remembered correctly, when 
some of the Senators were trying to get 
the Senator from Oregon to say what 
the boundaries were, he used the expres- 
sion “historic boundaries.” My recollec- 
tion is, and I want to be corrected if I 
am wrong, that when some Senator 
asked the Senator from Oregon, “What 
are the boundaries?” he replied, “They 
are the historic boundaries. They are 
there, whatever they may be.” 

I quoted section 4 of the joint resolu- 
tion earlier today, in which the term 
“seaward boundaries” is used. I read 
the entire section into the Recorp. From 
it I pointed out the boundaries which I 
could detect and about which I could tell 
my constituents. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield in order 
that I may make a brief statement? _ 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, since 
a unanimous-consent agreement has 
been arrived at, I suppose there will be 
a little relaxation of the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection to the Senator from Flor- 
ida making a statement in reply to the 
Senator from Alabama? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Florida 
may proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it would be 
fair to state in the beginning that each 
of the States has boundaries, according 
to the laws under which they came into 
the Union, and, except as changed in the 
very minor ways mentioned in section 4 
of the joint resolution, the boundaries 
are the actual legal boundaries that are 
more loosely spoken of as historic bound- 
aries. They have become historic be- 
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cause they have been for periods of years 
the legal boundaries of the several States. 

If the Senator from Alabama will look 
at section 4 of the joint resolution I 
shall try briefly to explain this matter, 
because it has seemed to give unneces- 
sary concern to some Senators. I think 
a brief statement would clear up the 
matter for the Senator from Alabama so 
that there will be no further concern 
about it in his mind. 

Starting with the statement I have 
just made, that what we are talking 
about in the beginning is actual legal 
boundaries which every State has, some 
by constitution, some by enabling act, 
and some by their own statute, let us 
now examine section 4. 

The first sentence of section 4 makes 
uniform the matter of boundaries for 
the Thirteen Original States. The 
Senator from Alabama has already 
stated that, and he was correct in his 
statement. The reason for the neces- 
sity of such a statement is that while it 
is true that under Federal law 3 geo- 
graphic miles has been uniformly re- 
garded as the extent of a State’s juris- 
diction, except where Congress has 
granted a greater distance, the Original 
Thirteen States have done different 
things since their entering the Union. 
For instance, the State of Massachusetts 
has by statute provided that its bound- 
ary is 3 geographic miles offshore. 
Other States by their constitution have 
so stated. The State of Georgia has 
stated, I think, by a constitutional meas- 
ure, that its boundary is 3 English miles 
offshore, which, as’ the Senator from 
Alabama knows, is nearly one-half a 
mile less than 3 geographic miles. So, 
in order to make the yardstick appli- 
cable to all of them, and to make them 
extend out to the limit recognized by 
the Federal Government as the limit of 
State jurisdiction, even when a State did 
not have any formal limits in its con- 
stitution or in its statutes, the first sen- 
tence is placed in the joint resolution to 
make it perfectly clear that all the Thir- 
teen Original States have limits of 3 
miles offshore. 

The second sentence of section 4 re- 
lates to the States which have been ad- 
mitted since the formation of the Union, 
of which a considerable number are 
coastal States, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama recognizes. I now turn to the sec- 
ond sentence, and I hope I may have the 
attention of the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam listening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second sentence 
reads as follows: 

Any State admitted subsequent to the for- 
mation of the Union which has not already 
done so may extend its seaward boundaries 
to a line 3 geographical miles distant from 
its coast line, or to the international bound- 
aries of the United States in the Great Lakes 
or any other body of water traversed by such 
boundaries. 


That sentence tries to make applicable 
to every other State which has either 
been silent up to this time so far as 
concerns any formal expression as to 
where its boundaries are located or, if it 
has expressed itself and has had a 
boundary of less than 3 geographic miles 
laid down, it has the authority, if it has 
not already done.so, to extend the limit 
to 3 geographic miles, 
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One State of that sort is the State of 
California, which has a provision in its 
constitution setting its boundary at 3 
English miles offshore. The provision 
which I have read would permit the State 
of California to extend its boundary out 
to 3 geographic miles. It would apply 
to a State even in the absence of any 
constitutional or statutory provision, and 
it would apply in the exercise of certain 
kinds of police jurisdiction of the State. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think the 
second sentence of section 4 is subject 
to any serious question at all. It means 
that any State admitted subsequent to 
the formation of the Union which has 
not already done so, may extend its 
boundaries 3 geographical miles distant 
from its coastline. 

The latter part of the sentence relates 
to international boundaries in the Great 
Lakes or in any other body of water trav- 
ersed by such boundaries. There are 
bodies of water other than the Great 
Lakes which are traversed by interna- 
tional boundaries, but that second sen- 
tence would allow to States which need 
to take that action the right to do so, if 
any such cases exist. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, If I correctly un- 
derstand, States included in the first two 
sentences would be limited to 3 geo- 
graphic miles. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us go from 
there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The third sentence 
approves any effort made heretofore, or 
which might be hereafter made by States 
that come within the second classifica- 
tion, to move out to their 3-geographic- 
mile boundary. It reads as follows: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line, 


The emphasis in the reading of the 
third sentence should be upon the words 
“so to extend”—to extend its boundaries 
out to the 3 geographical miles boundary 
permitted under the second sentence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask if that 
sentence means that the joint resolution 
recognizes any action taken by a State 
to extend its boundaries out 3 geographi- 
cal miles, but does not necessarily recog- 
nize its claims beyond that line; that it 
simply means that it does not prejudice 
any rights, if any there be, that a State 
may have beyond that line? 

Mr, HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now we are mak- 
ing progress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The third sentence 
simply provides that in the case of a 
State which has, prior to this time, en- 
deavored to utilize the 3-geographical- 
mile limitation, and has taken action, 
either by Constitution or statutory pro- 
vision to claim that distance, that action 
is hereby approved. In other words, the 
action does not have to be taken after- 
ward, as mentioned in the second sen- 
tence, but it may have been taken here- 
tofore. So long as it goes only to the 
3-mile mark, or, if it goes beyond that, 
then only up to that mark, that action 
is recognized, 
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I may say to the Senator, before com- 
ing to the fourth sentence, which is the 
sentence applicable to Texas and to the 
west coast of Florida, that there has 
been under this measure no extension 
whatsoever of any boundary line in the 
case of any State, either Texas or Flor- 
ida, beyond the 3-geographical-mile 
limitation. 

In the event that Texas and Florida 
do have a line extending out 3 leagues, 
which is our contention, and we think 
we will show that that is a fact, it will 
not be by reason of any action under 
the pending joint resolution, but by rea- 
son of the fact that such action was 
taken, and legally taken, in the past. 
The only provision that can be found 
in the fourth sentence is a provision that 
these two States, and any others that 
might be affected, though there are no 
others which are affected, will not be 
prejudiced in their right so to claim 
under legislation heretofore enacted, or 
to have their day in court if they are 
sued by the Federal Government upon 
claims which they can establish under 
the fourth sentence, which I shall now 
read. The fourth sentence reads: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, or if it has been heretofore 
or is hereafter approved by Congress, 


There are two different provisions, as 
the Senator can see from a reading of 
the sentence, So far as I know, the first 
one is applicable only to Texas, and that 
reads as follows: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so 
provided by its constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, 


I have made a considerable study of 
this matter, and I do not know of any 
State which even claims to have had 
such a provision in its constitution or 
laws prior to its admission to the Union. 
Neither do I know of any of the after- 
admitted States who even had separate 
existence before they were admitted to 
the Union, as the State of Texas had, it 
having been an independent republic for 
some years prior to entering the Federal 
Union, 

With reference to the State of Florida, 
its claim, which would be saved to it by 
the fourth sentence, not guaranteed, not 
affirmed, not confirmed, but simply saved 
to it, would come under the second part 
of the last sentence. Without re-read- 
ing the first part, I shall simply read the 
second part: 

Or if it has been heretofore or is hereafter 
approved by Congress, 


It is the contention of Florida, and we 
believe it is a sound contention, that 
after our constitution was drawn in 1868, 
following the War Between the States, 
so as to have as one of its boundary pro- 
visions a clear, affirmative statement 
that the boundary extends 3 leagues into 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the west side of 
Florida, and when the constitution was 
reported to Congress, in conformity 
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with the mandates of Congress under the 
so-called reconstruction legislation, and 
when it was approved by Congress in 
1868, Congress in effect confirmed to 
` Florida the 3-league limitation. 

I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, because I wish to be 
completely fair and frank, that Iam not 
claiming as a positive fact that either 
Texas or Florida would, at long last, 
after litigation, sustain their claims. I 
believe both would very clearly do so, 
but the point I am making is that any 
claim that Texas or Florida have their 
limits extended by the joint resolution 
is not correct, because no such result is 
attempted or sought to be accomplished 
by the joint resolution. The joint reso- 
lution simply saves, without prejudice, 
the full right to our two States to rely 
upon action which we claim was legally 
taken by Congress at the time of the 
admission of Texas, in 1845, and in 1868, 
in the case of the restoration of Florida 
to her seats in the Congress, to claim the 
right to stand upon these provisions, for 
whatever they may be worth. If they 
are strong enough to support our claim, 
as we think they are, then we should 
have that right. We do not believe this 
Congress or any other Congress can le- 
gally take away from the State of Texas 
or the State of Florida what long ago has 
been legally granted. We think that is 
as sound a principle of law as ever could 
be stated. 

In the draft of the joint resolution 
there is not a single word about:the ex- 
tension of any boundary beyond the 3 
geographical-miles limitation. To the 
contrary, the only reference to that situ- 
ation—and it is contained in other places 
in shorter words than these—is that our 
situation shall be saved to us without 
questioning or in any manner preju- 
dicing the existence of our situation. I 
think that is about as clear as I can state 
the point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield, if I may, but I am speaking under 
the tolerance and consent of the Senator 
from Alabama, which I appreciate. 

There is no question that every State 
now has a boundary. There is no ques- 
tion that the proposed legislation would 
very greatly simplify the boundary situ- 
ation of the various States. As to all 
States, except Texas and the west coast 
of Florida, it would permit the speedily 
making uniform of all boundaries. The 
only reason why it cannot be so in those 
two instances is that legislation was 
passed in this same Congress, in 1845, 
which admitted Texas to the Union un- 
der which Texas which already had a 
3-league boundary, retained that bound- 
ary and as a State thus acquired legal 
rights to a boundary 3 leagues off its 
shore. 

Similarly, Congress in 1868 passed leg- 
islation which we think accomplished the 
same result with reference to the west 
coast of Florida, and our right to stand 
upon that is simply not prejudiced by 
the proposed legislation. 

So far as boundaries are concerned in 
the joint resolution, the total effect 
would be tremendously beneficial and 
tremendously simplifying. The joint 
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tesolution would be as uniform in its 
application as it could possibly be, and 
it would offer simply a background for 
the operation of the measure, because 
boundaries are not the principal objec- 
tives of the resolution at all. There 
would simply be offered a background 
against which the release to the States of 
assets lying within the boundaries of the 
States will be determined. Boundaries 
are wholly incidental to the proposed 
legislation. It is because of that, inci- 
dentally, that the international question, 
which I shall not deal with now, fades 
into very minor significance in this mat- 
ter, because we are having to do here 
with assets, pure and simple, and not 
with territorial boundaries, which we say 
were set legally in 1845 and 1868, and 
which we are simply saving, in the case 
of Texas, as of 108 years ago; and in the 
case of Florida, as of 85 years ago; but 
in both cases the action took place a 
long time ago and our rights accrued 
then, not now. 

I thank the Senator very much. It 
seems to me that the question of bound- 
aries has been unduly confused. I think 
there is no necessity at all for that re- 
sult. Anyone who wishes to examine 
the question and analyze it must realize 
that boundary question already existing 
in all our States would be very greatly 
simplified by the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for giving us that state- 
ment. I must say that it has cleared up 
some points in my mind. Let me see if 
I understand it correctly. 

So far as the joint resolution is con< 
cerned, and so far as the action of the 
Federal Government is concerned if the 
joint resolution should become law, it 
would constitute a recognition by the 
Federal Government of the 3-mile 
boundary line with respect to the 13 
original States, and of the possibility of 
such a boundary line in all the other 
States which may not yet have extended 
their boundaries to that point, but which 
may wish to do so. The only difference 
between the effect of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois and 
the joint resolution as it stands would 
be that the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois would cut off Texas and 
Florida from the excess over 3 miles, 
whereas the joint resolution as it stands 
has nothing to do with that question. 
This provision does not recognize the 
claim; neither does it jeopardize it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. TI yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his statement so far as it goes. 
Of course there are other great and 
fundamental differences between the 
proposed legislation and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that. I 
was speaking solely of boundaries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With respect to the 
boundary question, I think the Senator 
has pretty well stated the situation. Un- 
der the joint resolution, as it stands, 
all States which have not done so would 
be allowed to go out to 3 geographic 
miles. In the case of the Texas shore- 
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line and the west coast of Florida, re- 
garding which affirmative action going 
beyond the 3-mile line to the 3-league 
line has been heretofore taken by the 
Congress, that situation would simply be 
preserved, without being affected in the 
slightest one way or the other. We do 
not ask that such a boundary be con- 
firmed by this measure, 

The Senator from Florida has more to 
gain than any other Senator out of the 
red-line proposal made by the Attorney 
General originally, but withdrawn after 
he saw what a troublemaking situation 
was involved. We had more to gain than 
any other State, because such action 
would have been an affirmative recogni- 
tion and confirmation of our 3-league 
limit. If the Senator will read the testi- 
mony of Attorney General Brownell, and 
Iam sure he has already done so, he will 
find that he specifically stated that it 
would be his intention in drafting the 
red line to draw it out 3 leagues off the 
west coast of Florida and off the shore of 
Texas. But, when we went into the ques- 
tion, we found, and I am sure the Sen- 
ator will realize why we found it so, that 
we got into an enormously technical 
field in which one master of the Supreme 
Court of the United States had been 
struggling for more than 5 years to de- 
lineate a boundary off some 1544 miles 
of the coast of California, so far without 
success, and without completing his task. 

So, desiring legislation which would 
be as little trouble as possible, many 
members of the committee, if not all 
members of the committee, came to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible 
to draft, with any degree of accuracy, 
the red line which was first suggested. 
I believe that was the conclusion of all 
members of the committee, without ex- 
ception, although I did not speak to each. 
one privately or personally. I am sure 
many of them came to that conclusion, 
because they so stated to me. 

Secondly, they concluded that wher- 
ever such a line was drawn it would make 
more trouble than it would cure, and 
would lead to great technical difficulties, 
which we, by no means, intend to bring 
about by this legislation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
so that I may ask the Senator from 
Florida a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
Senator from Tennessee would address 
the question tome. If so, I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Florida 
for the purpose of answering it. I may 
have to call upon him to help me out, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very much 
interested in what the Senator from 
Florida had to say with reference to 
section 4, particularly lines 17 and 18 on 
page 17. As I understood him, the Sen- 
ator from Florida stated that the last 
sentence of section 4 meant that if States 
had claimed in their constitutions or in 
their laws prior to the time they were 
admitted to the Union that they had a 
more extensive boundary than 3 miles, 
the joint resolution would not prejudice 
their attempt to establish such a con- 
tention. The thing that worries me is 
the last phrase in that sentence, “or if 
it has been heretofore or is hereafter 
approved by Congress.” 
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If the word were “and” instead of “or” 
I think the statement of the Senator 
from Florida would be more logical. 
But the word “or” seems to indicate to 
me that if the Congress hereafter should 
approve a boundary, say, for the State 
of Texas, of fifty-odd miles, which is 
now being claimed, it would be author- 
ized under that sentence in section 4. I 
think that is particularly true when we 
refer back to two other sections of the 
joint resolution. 

First, I refer to title I, section 2 (a) 
(2), which reads as follows: 

Sec.2. When used in this joint resolu- 
tion— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” means— 

. . . . . 

(2) all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not aboye 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to 
a line three geographical miles distant from 
the coastline of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Gulf of Mexico) beyond three geographical 
miles— 


That is a definition of what is meant 
by “lands beneath navigable waters.” It 
will be seen that that is a definite state- 
ment that if the contention that the 
boundary extends beyond 3 geographical 
miles were made at the time the State 
came into the Union title would be vest- 
ed in lands beneath the water under 
section 3 (a). 

So the important sections, in my opin- 
jon, are section 3 (a) and section 2 (a) 
(2), which, as I see it, goes out beyond 
the 3-mile limit when such boundary 
existed at the time the State became a 
member of the Union. It also provides 
for the boundary heretofore or hereafter 
approved by Congress. If the word “or” 
were used, so that the extension out to 
3 leagues, or 114% miles in the case of 
Texas and Florida, would have to be ap- 
proved later by Congress, that would be 
a different situation. 

However, as I see these two sections, 
reading them together, they must mean 
that under the vesting clause of section 
3 the State would get its 3 leagues at this 
time, and such other distance as the 
Congress may hereafter vest in it. 

If that is not the intention, it seems to 
me that the language certainly would 
indicate that that is what the joint res- 
olution means. I should like to know 
what the Senator from Florida thinks 
about it, if the Senator from Alabama 
will yield for that purpose, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I may make a suggestion. I 
am virtually through. Undoubtedly, the 
Senator from Florida would like to an- 
swer the question with a statement. I 
can conclude in 2 or 3 minutes and yield 
the floor. If the Senator from Florida 
would prefer, I shall try to obtain per- 
mission to yield to him for the purpose 
of answering the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Florida be 
permitted to answer the question of the 
Senator from Tennessee without preju- 
dicing my right to the floor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durr 
in the chair). - Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. I am not sure that I under- 
stood all of the question of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], but I 
did clearly understand a part of it, and 
that is the part which relates to the 
“hereafter” approval. 

I may say to the Senator from 
Tennessee—and this has already been 
discussed at some length by the Sena- 
tor from Florida on his original appear- 
ance—that those of us who were active 
in the drafting and presentation of the 
joint resolution felt that two reasons 
were. very clearly applicable for the in- 
clusion of the word “hereafter.” 

First, nothing this Congress could do 
could take away from the power of 
future Congresses to do what they 
thought was right in this field. 

Second, since at least some of us, 
particularly those of us from Florida 
and-from Texas, do have a very definite, 
and, I think, we can properly say, selfish 
interest in the matter, we felt we should 
not under any circumstance take a posi- 
tion which would look as though we were 
precluding any proper consideration of 
claims of other States in the matter. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he has no unwillingness 
whatever to strike out the word “‘here- 
after” in the various places where it OC- 
curs. Not in every place, because there 
is one place certainly where it should 
be included, in another meaning en- 
tirely. However, in the places which the 
Senator from Tennessee has mentioned 
the inclusion of the word was simply for 
the two reasons which the Senator from 
Florida has stated. 

If it is the judgment of the Senate, 
which is now considering the measure, 
that it would be better to strike that 
word, the Senator from Florida would 
have no objection. 

I cannot possibly refrain, however, 
from calling attention to the fact that 
complete honesty and complete fairness 
of approach on his part and on the part 
of other Senators from Florida and 
Texas would preclude either giving some- 
one the right to feel that Congress had 
no power left to deal with this situation 
in the future—which of course it does— 
or with giving someone the right to feel 
that we are unwilling to have others 
considered on their merits for any case 
that they may have, for later extension, 
if there be such a case. I may add that 
I am not familiar with any such case at 
this time. 

Before I close this statement, I wish 
to remind all Senators on the floor that 
the Senator from Florida has consist- 
ently taken the position, with reference 
to areas beyond State boundaries, that 
he feels the Federal Government is the 
only one who has any proper, legal 
claim to the development of the seabed 
there, and he has never been willing to 
support any claim of right on the part 
of States which were affected to have 
any interest there. 

He is willing and has always been will- 
ing to have the Federal Government, in 
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conjunction with the States which ad- 
join any of these Continental Shelf 
areas beyond State boundaries, to sit 
down and consider whether there. are 
values in State laws or in State enforce- 
ment machinery or in other facilities 
which the State can offer which the 
Federal Government can properly accept 
in its own interest and in its own service, 
and in that case to compensate the 
States, and only compensate them, prop- 
erly for the use of such State facilities, 

The Senator from Florida wanted to 
be completely clear in the Recorp on that 
point, because he is not interested at all 
in any situation which would indicate 
that any State has a claim of right to 
go 1 inch beyond its boundary, and in 
claiming as a matter of right that it, 
rather than the Federal Government, 
should be the holder of any proprietary 
interest out there. ; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] if he does not feel that by 
having the word “hereafter” included in 
the language, as it is now included in the 
joint resolution, it is an open notice to 
other nations that it is the intention of 
the sponsors of the joint resolution, and 
the intention of the States which are 
trying to get this vast wealth, at a later 
time to ask Congress to extend their 
boundaries out farther; and might that 
not lead to retaliatory action on their 
part in a great many instances? If the 
sponsors of the joint resolution did not 
have that in mind, I see no reason why 
the word should have been included. It 
would seem to me that if that is not the 
intention of the Senator from Florida, as 
a sponsor of the joint resolution, he 
should, on his own motion, move to strike 
out the word “hereafter,” so as to clarify 
the matter to that extent at least. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
resumption of the statement by me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very glad 
to do so, under the same condition, that 
my right to the floor be not prejudiced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has stated his complete willing- 
ness to accomplish that end. However, 
the joint resolution has been worked up 
over a period of many years. It has been 
approved by many committees. It was 
never approved by an abler committee 
than the one which handled it for the 
Senate this year. There are other Sena- 
tors who have an interest in the legis- 
lation, besides the Senator from Florida. 
He has very freely and frankly stated 
his own position, and he stated it in open 
hearing on the floor of the Senate, so 
that no one could question what it is. 

At the same time, when he is sup- 
ported by 39 cosponsors of the legislation, 
when the legislation as now drafted has 
come from a committee so able as the 
one which has handled it, and when the 
committee has seen fit to report the joint 
resolution with the word in it, he does 
not feel that he should move of his 
own motion, without consulting with his 
associates and the committee, to strike 
out the word. 

The Senator from Florida has stated 
very clearly his position. He would be 
glad to be governed by the will of the 
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Senate in that matter. At the same time 
the Senator from Florida wants to make 
it clear, and have it abundantly clear, 
that the word is not an invitation to 
someone to claim something to which 
he is not entitled. The Senator from 
Florida will continue in the future, as he 
has in the past, to object to and to op- 
pose any effort to claim as a matter of 
right, on behalf of any State, that it can 
go beyond its boundary into a domain 
which is clearly that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alabama will yield fur- 
ther, I hope the Senator from Florida 
will support an amendment which I have 
sent to the desk, to strike out the word 
“hereafter,” because I think it is a very 
repugnant word and, in my opinion, is- 
sues an invitation to other nations, which 
might lead to retaliatory action. 

If the Senator from Alabama will yield 
further, I should like to ask another 
question of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to decline to yield, but I believe 
I can conserve time by not yielding, be- 
cause I have about concluded my re- 
marks. Then the Senator from Ten- 
nessee may interrogate the Senator from 
Florida with reference to the amend- 
ment. I believe in that way we can save 
time. 

Mr. President, apropos of a part of 
the discussion which has taken place, I 
should like to quote one of the recom- 
mendations made to the committee con- 
sidering the legislation by the Attorney 
General, the Honorable Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr. 

His second recommendation was: 

Second. An actual line on a map dividing 
the two areas of submerged lands should be 
drawn by Congress in the bill to eliminate 
much expensive and unnecessary litigation. 
If the statute merely refers in words to “his- 
toric boundaries,” or in words describes a 
line beginning at the edge of the States’ in- 
land waters or tries to describe in words 
bays or other characteristics of the coast, 
unnecessary litigation will almost surely re- 
sult. Therefore we make this suggestion of 
an actual line on a map drawn as part of the 
bill, which would eliminate also, we think, 
certain international problems that might 
otherwise arise if territorial-ownership 
claims are asserted in the States or Federal 
Government beyond their historic 3-mile 
limit. 


It seems to me that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Dovetas] is an effort to draw that line, 
to divide the two areas, as the Attorney 
General suggested. 

Certainly, it seems to me that unless 
something of this sort is done, there is 
bound to be litigation and there is bound 
to be raised, and will be raised—in fact, 
we know it already has been raised—this 
constitutional question, which appar- 
ently the Attorney General is already 
shying away from. He recognized that 
it is a point which will have to be decided. 

A little while ago I referred to a joint 
resolution which passed the Senate on 
August 19, 1937—- 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield for a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Was 
not the Attorney General basing his 
statement upon certain assumptions of 
fact which do not correctly reflect the 
language used by the joint resolution? 
The Attorney General was basing his 
statement on the assumption that the 
joint resolution contains the words “‘his- 
toric boundaries.” However, I under- 
stand that the joint resolution does not 
use those words. Therefore the state- 
ment the Senator from Alabama has just 
read would not be applicable to the pend- 
ing joint resolution, It might be appli- 
cable to a measure which used the words 
to which the Attorney General referred; 
but, since the joint resolution does not 
use such words, how can the Senator 
from Alabama say that the statement 
made by the Attorney General is appli- 
cable to the particular provisions of the 
pending joint resolution? 

I think I am correct about the matter. 
However, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. .HOLLAND] is present. He 
knows more about this matter than I do, 
and I know he can enlighten us upon it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a comment? 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I am glad to 
yield, provided it is understood that in 
doing so I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the suggestion which 
has been made by the Senator from 
TARRI Carolina, and I am in accord with 

At this time I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama to turn, if he 
will, to page 957 of the hearings, which 
shows the specific statement made by 
the Attorney General upon the 3-league 
question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I see that part 
of the page. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This matter is dis- 
cussed at two different points on that 
page. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not see that 
previously, but I understood from the 
previous statement the Senator made 
that there was provision for 3 leagues, 
in the case of the west coast of Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; and also in the 
case of Texas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and for the 
entire shoreline of Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 
The Senator from Alabama will find 
that statement at two different places 
on page 957. One of them is in the next 
to the top paragraph, which I believe 
the Senator from Alabama has already 
seen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I have seen it, 

Mr, HOLLAND. In this connection, I 
refer also to the question and answer 
on that page which I now point out to 
the Senator from Alabama, where this 
matter is very specifically spelled out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. It is quite certain 
that the Attorney General conceded, and 
in fact stated with complete finality, 
that it was his understanding that the 
3-league limitation or boundary distance 
was in existence in the case of the west 
coast of Florida and in the case of the 
entire coast of Texas; and he stated it 
again at another place—which I am not 
able to point out at this time—in his tes- 
timony. However, I have now pointed 
out two places in the testimony. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Let me say that I did not cite his testi- 
mony for the purpose of distinguishing 
the 3-mile limit from the 3-league limit, 
but I did so to show the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s doubt about the words used, 

I point out that on page 957, after the 
questions which were put to the Attorney 
General by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], again the 
Attorney General said: 

Attorney General BROWNELL. I believe that 
if you were to do it by words only, you would 
still have some disputes about the mouths 
of bays and things of that sort, which we 
could clear up if we could have reference 
to an official map and put the line right on it, 


As I construe the definitions to be 
found in the joint resolution, including 
section 4, it seems to me that the line 
would be established by words. That is 
moas the Attorney General was referring 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask the Senator 
from Florida to wait a moment, please. 

First, let me address myself to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. SmitH]. Although I am not sure 
that the word “uncertainty” is the cor- 
rect word to use in this connection, yet 
I point out to him that at both points 
the Attorney General referred to the 
effort to establish the line by the use of 
words, and his objection was based on 
that assumption. He believed that such 
a method would apparently raise uncer- 
tainties or would fail to clear up uncer- 
tainties which might result in litigation. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Is it 
not true that if a line were drawn on a 
map, the line would eventually have to 
be identified by words, including refer- 
ences to longitude and latitude? Would 
not it have to be expressed in words at 
sometime or other? There would be no 
other way out of that situation, would 
there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is correct. Cer- 
tainly the mere drawing of a pencil line 
on a map would not suffice for all time, 
for someone would have to describe it 
in words, in order that all might know 
where the boundary was. 

Of course, I have previously said that 
it seems to me it is inevitable that there 
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will be a great deal of litigation if this 
joint resolution becomes law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it is beyond 
question that anything we do in this 
field will still leave some matters which 
will need to be cleared up and which 
may lead to litigation. Certainly with 
5,000 miles of shoreline and with the 
outside line in addition, that would be 
the case. 

However, I wish to call attention to 
two things: First, trouble is occasioned 
by the indentations in the shoreline— 
the mouths of bays, and so forth. In 
that connection, the mere drawing of a 
line on the water will not deprive a 
State of the right to challenge the accu- 
racy of the location of the line, if the 
line is not drawn where it should be 
drawn in order correctly to establish the 
line. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly recog- 
nize that fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Alabama does. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I repeat what the 
Senator from North Carolina has said, 
namely, that words must eventually be 
used to describe the line, wherever it is 
placed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the second place, 
the present boundary situation is en- 
tirely one of words. We have greatly 
simplified and greatly made more uni- 
form the situation by the legislation we 
now propose; and I believe all who have 
studied it have come to that conclusion, 

In closing—and let me say here that I 
am most grateful to the Senator from 
Alabama for his generosity—let me say. 
for all who are concerned, I think, that 
when they saw the first attempt at the 
drafting or drawing of a line, and when 
they realized that when the line crosses, 
as it necessarily has to do, questionable 
places, particularly in such jagged ter- 
rain as the coast line of the southeastern 
portion of Louisiana, it results in occa- 
sions for new litigation for almost every 
mile, there was a clear recognition by 
all of us that’we were reducing immeas~ 
urably the opportunities for litigation— 
I have previously said that I thought the 
opportunities for litigation were reduced 
by nine-tenths, but I think it would be 
a great deal more than that—by having 
the opportunities for litigation confined 
to the outside line, rather than the in- 
side line, because the outside line will be 
of very small importance, except in the 
few areas where oil and gas will be found. 

I remind the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that of the 20 to 22 coastal 
States—they are variously counted— 
there are only 3 in which such deposits 
have yet been found; and in the case of 
California, the deposits have been found 
on only 15% miles of its entire coast 
line of 1,000 miles; and such deposits 
have not been found in any great or con- 
tinuous degree along the shore frontage 
of Texas; the only place where they have 
been found in any great degree, up to 
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now, has been in the waters off Loui- 
siana. 

So the opportunities for litigation are 
immeasurably decreased by moving the 
line where the State and the Nation 
come together—by this confirmation— 
clearly out to a point in the water 3 
miles offshore in most places, and 3 
leagues offshore in two places, because 
the opportunities for litigation and for 
controversy over any assets that may be 
found there are so much smaller in num- 
ber with a line at that location than 
with the line along the coast line. 

I am sure the Senator from Alabama 
has followed that. point, 

It was the unanimous conclusion of 
those who worked with me upon the joint 
resolution that we were cutting down 
immeasurably the opportunities for liti- 
gation, as a result of the way the joint 
resolution is prepared. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will yield further to me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, for I believe that both 
the Senator from Alabama and myself 
will be interested in getting the answer 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Although a while 
ago I agreed that I would soon yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee, who wishes 
to ask some questions, yet if the Senator 
from North Carolina wishes to ask at 
this time a question of the Senator from 
Florida and if it is permissible that he do 
so, I am glad to have him ask the ques- 
tion now, if I may obtain consent for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I wish 
to ask the Senator from Florida a ques- 
tion in which I think both the Senator 
from Alabama and myself will be in- 
terested. 

As I understand the pending joint 
resolution, no provision of it attempts 
to control the land beyond the 3-mile 
limit, or on the so-called Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct in 
every place except off the west coast of 
Florida and the coast of Texas. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Yes. 
Therefore, the -suggestion which has 
been made many times—namely, that in 
enacting this measure we shall be giving 
away billions of dollars’ worth of oil in 
the Continental Shelf beyond the 3-mile 
limit—is simply a figment of someone’s 
imagination, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. When 
the statement is made and goes out to 
the public that the Congress is about 
to give away billions of dollars’ worth of 
oil in the Continental Shelf, whereas the 
measure pending in the Senate does not 
even relate to the Continental Shelf, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, ex- 
cept to the extent to which the Senator 
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referred, that fact should be made plain 
so that the people will understand it. 
From my own thinking about the matter, 
and from what the Senator from Ala- 
bama has just said, control of the Con- 
tinental Shelf is not contemplated by the 
pending measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a brief statement, in view of the fact 
that the Senator yielded to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
under the same conditions, I shall be 
very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Mlinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
North Carolina wants to vest in the 
Federal Government title to the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
seaward from the 3-mile mark, he can 
do it very simply by voting for the 
amendments which are now before this 
body. We shall look forward with in- 
terest to his favorable vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say, Mr. 
President, that, in the time I have oc- 
cupied the floor of the Senate today, 
practically all I have said has had ref- 
erence to the Douglas amendment. That 
amendment, as I understand, would 
draw a line in accordance with our his- 
toric international boundaries. The 
Senator from Florida says that the in- 
ternational aspects are of minor impor- 
tance. I must say I cannot agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
although I recognize that he has given 
as much study, perhaps, as anyone else 
to the subject now before the Senate. 

By the way, Mr. President, let me say 
that I was pleased to hear the Senator 
from Florida as he brought out the 
various points that he has stated here 
today, and particularly when he re- 
ferred to the relatively small amount of 
assets which have been found within the 
3-mile area. The distinguished Senator 
was not on the floor earlier in the day 
when I was talking about the shrimp 
industry in all the Southern States, or 
when the junior Senator from Texas es- 
sentially admitted, as I recall, the state- 
ment he made, that the shrimp industry 
meant a great deal more to the State of 
Texas today than did the prospects of 
obtaining oil within the limited area. I 
also mentioned the inconsistency in 
which if the joint resolution were en- 
acted, we would find ourselves placed 
from the international standpoint, in 
protesting against the arrest by Mexican 
authorities of shrimp boats from Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, outside the 3-mile boundary. It 
therefore seems to me that the interna- 
tional aspects of the subject are quite 
important. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place, I 
assure the distinguished Senator that, 
so far as Iam concerned, we have a much 
greater stake in our fisheries than we 
have in any hope of ever finding oil. We 
have been spending a good many mil- 
lions of dollars in various efforts to find 
oil in our submerged lands, and we have 
yet to find the first drop; whereas, we 
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get many millions of dollars a year from 
the shrimping and other industries. 

However, I have in my hand a letter 
from the president of the Southeastern 
Fisheries Association, making complete- 
ly clear the fact that they are not inter- 
ested in fishing within the 3-league limi- 
tation of Mexico, but that, to the con- 
trary, when they go into that area, they 
encounter shallow waters, lose their 
nets, or tear them up; that all they want 
within that 3-league area is certain safe 
anchorage and exchange areas; that 
what they want above all is to have the 
line marked so that they will have some 
security against the forays made by the 
Mexican gunboats, Their complaints to 
us have been that they have been picked 
up, 18, 20, or 21 miles outside, and they 
are supporting us very strongly in our 
very effort. 

They have adopted resolutions ap- 
proving our position. Not only have the 
fishing groups of Florida, but also those 
of the Gulf generally, and of the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, adopted such reso- 
lutions; the fact being that they know 
perfectly well, and on this point I want 
to be as clear as possible, that the fact 
that our boundaries have gone out 3 
leagues, in the case of Texas since 1845, 
and in the case of Florida since 1868, 
has not caused the slightest ripple of 
international concern of any sort. The 
boundaries have been patrolled by our 
own State boats for many, many years. 
We have controlled our citizens engaged 
in sponging, in fishing, in shrimping; we 
have issued licenses for this, that, and 
the other. 

Our State has been upheld by our 
State courts and by the Federal courts 
in our exercise of that control. The 
Congress has upheld our control by ap- 
proving the compact into which we have 
entered with all the other Gulf States, 
undertaking within our boundaries to 
conserve and to properly use the marine 
life that is there; and we know that there 
has not been the slightest ripple upon 
the international pond as a result of our 
occupancy and use—and, we think, our 
careful use. Certainly our use is suff- 
ciently careful that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Congress, has unani- 
mously approved the kind of conserva- 
tion we have had, by approving in 1950 
our compact with the grand State of 
Alabama, which is so well represented 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, and with the States of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

We therefore feel that the apprehen- 
sion that the enactment of the joint res- 
olution is something that is going to 
bring on grave international questions 
should not exist in the minds of the 
Senator from Alabama or anyone else 
who gives full consideration to this ques- 
tion because the Congress now would 
simply leave in status quo, without prej- 
udice, something that has existed for 
over a hundred years. The present sit- 
uation has not resulted in the slightest 
difficulty of any kind, in spite of its long 
existence, in spite of the long use, in the 
case of Florida and Texas, of the coastal 
belts that lie off those States. I cannot 
see how the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama or anyone else looking at the 
record of over 100 years could feel that 
there would be grave international com- 
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motion created by the fact that through 
the pending measure we would simply 
recognize that there is such a situation, 
and set up a declaration that it shall not 
be prejudiced, but that the good States 
of Texas and Florida shall be allowed to 
make and stand upon their claims, and 
to sustain them if they can. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, Mr. 
President, I was not the one who brought 
up the point about international com- 

~plications. It was the Department of 
State that did that, and also, at differ- 
ent times, the Department of Defense 
raised the question. Of course, I can 
understand why there would not be any 
complications in the case of Florida, 
which operates its own control boats and 
observes its own conservation practices, 
The problem would only arise when the 
boats of some other country came into 
the waters off the shores of Florida, and 
Florida tried to force them out, or Amer- 
ican gunboats tried to interfere with 
them. Then question might arise re- 
garding operations within the open seas, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure the Sena- 
tor knows, because I think they also go 
up to his own coast, that the fishing 
boats of Cuba use our coastal belt to a 
tremendous degree; and I think the 
same thing is true of the coastal belt of all 
the other States of the Gulf area, though 
I cannot state that of my own knowl- 
edge. With reference to the testimony of 
the witness for the State Department, I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Alabama to the last part of his testimony, 
appearing at page 1086 of the hearings, 
in — he made this matter very clear, 
I read: 


Mr. Tate. I assume what the Court was 
saying there was that as far as the territorial 
waters are concerned, 3 miles anywhere, the 
United States had paramount rights; and 
as far as the Continental Shelf rights are 
concerned, there would be paramount rights 
in the subsoil and the sea bed, and they 
would extend out as far as the Continental 
Shelf extended. 

Senator KUCHEL. So you would find no 
conflict between the traditional policy of the 
State Department and the paramount rights 
holdings in the Texas and Louisiana cases? 

Mr. Tate. I am aware of none. 

Senator KUCHEL. If there is no conflict, 
then for the purpose of the committee in 
considering the claims of the States in these 
various bills, any action by Congress to re- 
store or give to the States any or all of the 
paramount rights which the United States 
Supreme Court holds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, would not in any respect vio- 
late the policy of the State Department. 

Mr. Tats, That is correct. I assume that 
as far as our international relations are con- 
cerned, the United States could divide up 
with the States any rights which it had, and 
those rights would be certainly the tradi- 
tional right to the 3 miles, plus the right to 
the Continental Shelf as set forth in the 
1945 proclamation. 

Senator KUcCHEL. And to the extent that 
the Court held in each of those cases that the 
paramount rights doctrine went considerably 
seaward of the 3-mile belt? 

Mr. Tare. Whatever the United States has 
as far as the international aspect is con- 
cerned, it may divide up with the States as 
it pleases. 


Had the Senator noticed that part of 
testimony of Mr. Tate? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I have seen 
that testimony. Of course, what the rep- 
resentative of the State Department was 
talking about, as I understand, was not 
the constitutional question of title which 
was discussed by the Attorney General. 
Be that as it may, I do not care to labor 
the point further. I have taken more 
time than Iintended to take. Istill con- 
tend, based upon various citations of au- 
thorities which I gave in my statement, 
that the pending measure does raise in- 
ternational questions and it does place 
us in an inconsistent position of pro- 
testing through the Executive Depart- 
ment, on the one hand, against Mexico 
arresting our shrimp boats outside the 
3-mile limit, and our contending, 
through the legislative branch of our 
Government, that we have a right to go 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is one more question I should like to 
clear up as to a matter brought up earl- 
ier in our colloquy. It is found on page 
944 of the printed record of the hear- 
ings, in a question by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] to the Attorney 
General, Mr. Brownell, and the answer 
of the Attorney General: 

I read: 

Senator DANIEL. General, since you have 
taken note of this question as to constitu- 
tionality that has been raised here, I think it 
would be well to point out that I doubt that 
it has been very seriously raised, because the 
former Attorney General and the former 
Solicitor General both testified before this 
committee that whatever proprietary rights 
that might exist within the original 3-mile 
or three-league belt could be given by the 
Congress to the States or restored to the 
States. As I understand it—I just want to 
make it clear—you believe that would be a 
constitutional act of Congress, too, do you 
not? 


Attorney General BROWNELL. That is cor- 
rect, Senator, 


So he did not raise any constitutional 
question as to the conveyance or the 
restitution or the restoration or the con- 
firmation to the States of proprietary in- 
terests—and that is what we are con- 
cerned with—within their constitutional 
boundaries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that the 
Attorney General made that answer, but 
following that he said, in effect, “Of 
course we are trying to avoid as much 
litigation as we can.” 

In other words, there was always 
hovering over them the feeling that by 
the proposed legislation, unless it was 
very carefully phrased, these questions 
would be involved in court. 

“Mr. President, earlier in the day I re- 
ferred to action taken by the Senate on 
August 19, 1937, in connection with a 
resolution. It may be that the resolu- 
tion has already been read into the 
Recorp—I do not know as to that—but 
I certainly should like to have it in the 
Recorp. Therefore, Mr. President, I am 
going to read it. It is found on page 
9326 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 81, part 8, I read: 

SUBMERGED LANDS CONTAINING 
PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 

The Senate preceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 208) relative to the 
establishment of title of the United States 
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to certain submerged lands containing pe- 
troleum deposits, which was read, as follows: 

“Whereas the petroleum reserves in the 
United States are constantly decreasing; and 

“Whereas the oil reserves now owned by 
the United States are in serious danger of 
depletion or loss from various causes; and 

“Whereas large petroleum deposits underlie 
various submerged lands along the coast of 
the United States and below low-water mark 
and within a distance of 3 miles under the 
ocean below said low-water mark; and 

“Wheras all such submerged lands below 
said low-water mark and within such 3-mile 
limit lying along the coast of the United 
States are asserted to be the property of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas various persons have heretofore 
entered, or in the immediate future intend 
and purpose to enter, upon such submerged 
lands and remove the petroleum deposits 
underlying the same, without the consent or 
permission of the United States, and to the 
irreparable damage and injury of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas immediate action on the part of 
the United States is n to preserve 
such petroleum deposits for the future use 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, etc., That the Attorney General 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, by and through 
speedy and appropriate proceedings, to assert, 
maintain, and establish the title and pos- 
session of the United States to the submerged 
lands aforesaid, and all petroleum deposits 
underlying the same, and to cause and ef- 
fectuate by proper proceedings the removal 
and ejectment of all persons now or hereafter 
trespassing upon or otherwise occupying the 
said submerged lands or removing the petro- 
leum deposits therefrom, without the con- 
sent and permission of the United States, 
and through such proper proceedings to be 
by the said Attorney General instituted, to 
stop and prevent the taking or removing of 
petroleum products by others than the 
United States from the said submerged lands 
as aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the said Attorney General 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to bring 
such actions or suits in the name of the 
United States, and to incur such expenses 
and disbursements in connection therewith 
as he may deem properly necessary to effectu- 
ate and accomplish the directions and pur- 
poses of this joint resolution.” 


Whereupon Senator King, of Utah, 
said: 

Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
of this joint resolution. 


Then Senator Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, who at that time was chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I believe, responded as follows: 

Mr, Wars. Mr, President, I am not fa- 
miliar with all the details of the joint reso- 
lution as it was reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, but I do know 
that the bill proposes to establish the title 
of the United States to certain submerged 
lands containing petroleum deposits, and it 
is the intention of the Government that 
these submerged deposits shall ultimately be- 
come part of the naval oil reserve. There 
is in the report a long letter from the Navy 
Department strongly recommending that the 
joint resolution be enacted into law. I en- 
tertain the same view. In my opinion the 
joint resolution is desirable legislation and 
will tend to conserve the petroleum and 
other valuable deposits in submerged lands 
that are similar to the oil deposits which the 
Navy now has in its possession. The passage 
of the joint resolution is recommended by 
the Navy Department, It will add to our 
naval oil reserves. 


The question was put and the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 
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It is rather interesting to see the names 
of some of the Senators who were on 
the floor at that time. We certainly 
cannot say that the resolution went 
through without notice, because it was 
discussed, as I have read from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

i Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that the 
resolution was defeated in the House? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I simply read it as 
it passed the Senate. To be perfectly 
frank with the Senator from Texas, I 
do not know what became of it. I am 
not sure it ever got to a vote in the House. 
K passed the Senate. It did not become 
aw. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that there was another 
similar resolution authorizing the At- 
torney General to bring a lawsuit against 
the State of California, which was of- 
fered, but did not become law? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing that no resolution of this type 
ever became law. I simply read it be- 
cause of the fact that it was passed by 
the Senate, with many Senators present, 
who are Members of the Senate today, 
presumably participating in the debate, 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that on 
both occasions when the Attorney Gen- 
eral asked Congress to assert claim to 
the submerged lands and to authorize 
lawsuits, Congress declined or failed to 
do so? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as I know, 
no resolution of that kind ever cleared 
both Houses of Congress, but the par- 
ticular one which I have read, with the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, did clear the United States Senate. 

Mr, President, there was published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, 
April 19, an editorial entitled “A Matter 
of Sovereignty.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed at the 
end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER OF SOVEREIGNTY 

One of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of the country may be made by 
the Senate in the coming week. 

It is the decision whether the belt of seas 
bordering the continental United States is 
subject to national sovereignty or State 
ownership. 2 

The immediate legislation on which the 
decision will rest is Senate Joint Resolution 
13. It would give California, Texas, and 
Louisiana the oil and natural gas in the bed 
of the seas off their coasts out to the distance 
which they regard as their historic bound- 
aries seaward, 

The House has already passed the meas- 
ure. President Eisenhower has announced 
that he will sign it. A majority of the Sen- 
ate is evidently ready to vote for it, A small 
group of Senators, led by Doucias of Illinois, 
LEHMAN of New York, and HLL of Alabama, 
and including HENNINGS and SYMINGTON of 
Missouri, as well as two Republicans, TOBEY 
of New Hampshire and Lancer of North 
Dakota, are holding the thin line of defense. 
They hope the arguments they are advancing 
will persuade enough Senators to defeat the 
resolution, or will persuade the President to 
veto it. 
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It is a small hope, but the only remaining 
one. In 1946 and again in 1952 President 
Truman stood single-handed against the 
intended plunder of the national domain, 
saving it with the Presidential veto. 

There are many cogent reasons why the 
United States should not surrender any 
part of its national sovereignty to any one 
of the 48 States, as it would do in this reso- 
lution. 

The area inyolved is one of the most deli- 
cate in international diplomacy, in which the 
peace of the world may at any moment hang 
in the balance. This is a governing reason 
why the Supreme Court has thrice decided, 
in cases covering all the claimants to offshore 
oil, that the United States exercises and 
must continue to exercise sovereignty over 
this resource as well as all other resources 
of the sea-belt. “The problems of commerce, 
national defense, relations with other powers, 
war and peace focus there,” said the court, 
“National rights must therefore be para- 
mount.” 

The oil in the marginal seas, the 3-mile 
belt out from low-tide mark, and in the 
Continental Shelf, the submerged skirt of 
the continent where the waters are relatively 
shallow before plunging into the abysses of 
the sea, is necessary for national defense. 

These undersea fields must be developed by 
private initiative under Federal control, 
When they have been drained down to what 
should be their reserves for national defense, 
someone must have the will and the author- 
ity to put the lid on. The States cannot be 
expected to do this; they bear no responsi- 
bility for national defense, that responsi- 
bility is the Government’s. 

If the reserves were dangerously depleted 
under State ownership, the United States 
might be compelled to expend much blood 
and treasure to keep open or reopen lines of 
supply from the Middle East or elsewhere, 
for oil which could, by the exercise of fore- 
sight, have been kept available within easy 
reach of our own shores. 

There are graye doubts that the proposed 
giveaway would be constitutional. Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, and former Solici- 
tor General Perlman doubt the constitu- 
tionality of the measure, Attorney General 
Brownell has implied doubt on the same 
constitutional point by trying to avoid col- 
lision with it. The Supreme Court’s own 
words in the California case, reaffirmed in 
the Texas and Louisiana cases, appear to 
support the conception that offshore oil is an 
adjunct of national sovereignty and that 
Congress therefore is powerless to give it 
away. The Rhode Island Legislature has di- 
rected the attorney general of that State to 
contest the resolution if it is enacted. 

Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
accordingly, might paralyze the development 
of the undersea oil lands indefinitely. Exist- 
ing and possible future efforts of States to 
extend their boundaries farther seaward 
could also provide additional fruitful fields 
for prolonged litigation. The proponents of 
giving the oil to the States have argued long 
and loudly that it is the most expeditious 
way of getting the fields developed. The 
exact opposite proves to be the case. 

In a nation struggling to make financial 
ends meet under a crushing burden of na- 
tional defense, giving away an estimated $80 
billion or more of national assets does not 
make sense. To Missouri alone, its share of 
the national assets involved amounts to the 
equivalent of at least $114 billion endowment 
for the State’s public schools, 

Giving away offshore oil would be only the 
opening move to a giveaway of the minerals 
in public lands and the grasses of the west- 
ern range—involving a grand total of more 
than a trillion dollars. No wonder Perlman 
called the offshore oil bill “the largest wholes 
sale looting in history of national assets.” 

If the United States recognized Texas and 
Louisiana claims to 10% miles seaward, it 
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would be embarrassed in its efforts to pre- 
serve the international convention of a 3- 
mile limit. Other nations might retaliate 
with extensions of their boundaries seaward 
such as would endanger the freedom of the 
seas, as the State Department has warned, 

American States would be invited by the 
terms of the pending resolution to extend 
their borders seaward to the limits of their 
imaginations. Texas has extended its claim 
in advance to 150 miles. Senator CORDON of 
Oregon, floor leader for the resolution, has 
admitted that no one knows where the 
coastal boundaries of the States were when 
they were admitted into the Union. 

There is no foreseeable end to the dispute 
which this resolution would open up between 
States and the Federal Government over the 
contents of the seabed. An estimated $3 
billion worth of sulfur is known to exist in 
addition to.the oil and natural gas. Still 
other valuable national assets as yet un- 
known may be present. As the Supreme 
Court said: “Today the controversy is over 
oil. Tomorrow it may be over some other 
substance or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself.” 

The Post-Dispatch has been in the battle 
over offshore oil since it began in earnest 
8 years ago. We said on October 17, 1945, 
that “against any effort to use our fighting 
oil to any smaller purpose than the defense 
of our Nation, the only course is to fight.” 
Nothing has happened in the world to lend 
that intention less urgency in the interven- 
ing years, and much has happened to lend it 
more. 

The President ought to give studious and 
serious consideration to the accumulation 
of logic which speaks against this measure. 
He should not consider himself bound to 
error by opinions expressed when by his own 
admission he knew little of either the facts 
or the law. He cannot want to give the color 
of his signature to a quid pro quo of oil for 
votes in Texas and California, which cast 
their electoral ballots for him, and in Louisi- 
ana, a traditionally Democratic State which 
he narrowly lost to Governor Stevenson. 

It is a decision of the gravest moment for 
the Senate, and for the President as for the 
Nation. 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO VOTE on 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 13 


During the delivery of Mr. SPARKMAN’S 
speech, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to submit a unanimous-consent 
request, but to suggest a procedural 
point, which I think should have the 
attention of the distinguished majority 
leader at this time. 

Earlier the majority leader expressed 
the hope that it might be possible to 
reach an agreement for a final vote on 
Senate Joint Resolution 13.. It is my 
suggestion that an agreement might be 
reached on some basis such as the 
following: 

First, that we proceed to consider 
amendments which are now at the desk 
and which are germane to the bill, and 
to allow 2 hours to a side. 

* Privately, I would express the hope 
that the majority leader would be quite 
lenient with Senators on this side as to 
yielding a part of the time that might be 
available to Senators on his side of the 
question who do not wish to use the time 
for a discussion of the joint resolution 
itself, so that, in certain circumstances, 
it might be possible to exceed somewhat 
the 2-hour limitation. If that were done, 
a vote might be had on Tuesday next, 
May 5, at 2 p. m., which was, I believe, 
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the date suggested earlier this morning. 
We are happy to meet the majority 
leader on the final date. We do not wish 
to agree to a limitation of 1 hour to each 
Senator, or something of that nature, but 
would prefer to have 2 hours on an 
amendment, with the hope that we might 
expect some liberality in the yielding of 
time by the other side. 

I wish to point out to the majority 
leader that steadfastly we who have been 
opposed to the Holland joint resolution 
have said that we would not prevent a 
final vote. We have fought to the best 
of our ability and have acted in good 
faith. We still are acting in good faith. 
We have said constantly that the final 
vote would come; that we were not try- 
ing to prevent it. We have been trying 
to forewarn the American people as to 
the provisions we think are bad in the 
proposed legislation, and we wanted time 
in which to discuss it with them. We 
have discussed it, and we desire that the 
people have a few more days in which 
to reflect on the discussion. 

If the distinguished majority leader 
would present a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, following this general outline, 
which, I believe, would have to follow 
a quorum call, there would be no objec- 
tion, so far as I know, from any of the 
Senators who have been opposing the 
Holland joint resolution and have fa- 
vored substitute measures. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President,I think the 
proposal made by the Senator from New 
Mexico is a fair one. I see no reason 
why we should not proceed at once to 
have a quorum call, if the Senator wishes 
to have one. I shall prepare a unani- 
mous-consent request. My understand- 
ing of this suggestion is that we pro- 
ceed to consider amendments now be- 
fore the Senate, and that the debate on 
those amendments shall not exceed 2 
hours on each side; that at the con- 
clusion of the debate on the amend- 
ments, but not later than 2 o’clock p. m. 
on May 5, the Senate shall proceed to 
vote on the remaining amendments and 
on the joint resolution. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. I 
should say to the majority leader that I 
do not wish to take advantage of the 
courtesy of the Senator from Alabama 
in yielding to me to try to take him off 
the floor by having the time limitation 
begin to run now, 

Mr. TAFT. My suggestion was that 
it should begin on Wednesday, April 29, 
which would be tomorrow. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should be happy 
to have it become effective when the 
Senator from Alabama has concluded his 
address. 

Mr. TAFT. That would be satisfac- 


ry. 
Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from New 
Mexico has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understood that 
I had yielded only temporarily, and 
without’ prejudice, in order to permit the 
proposal of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to be stated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 


to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Arkansas; but before do- 
ing so I merely wish to say to the Presid- 
ing Officer that I recognize that this is a 
somewhat unusual proceeding, but I 
thought we should discuss the problem 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I may have the 
attention of the Senator from Ohio, I 
should like to clarify one point. As I 
understood the Senator, he referred to 
amendments now before the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. I was merely using words 
which I thought were used by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not wish to 
limit the amendments to those now be- 
fore the Senate. I was trying to state 
a provision for germaneness, which 
would apply to amendments that might 
subsequently be submitted, namely, that 
all amendments filed after the making of 
the agreement shall be germane to the 
subject. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, if by any chance the 
allowance of 4 hours for each amend- 
ment does not result in disposing of all 
amendments by May 5, we shall, in any 
event, vote on any amendments and the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will 
whichever Senator has the floor yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. With respect to the 
amendments now being debated on the 
floor, the Douglas amendments, after 
the expiration of the time consumed by 
the Senator from Alabama, there will 
then be 4 hours of debate permitted on 
them; will there not? 

Mr. TAFT. I trust that much time 
will not be necessary, but I see no reason 
why it should not be permitted under the 
agreement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to the 
Senator from Delaware that I do not 
think it will be necessary, but it would 
be permissible. 

I wish to say to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader that inadvertently I may 
have left the impression that no other 
amendments were to be offered. How- 
ever, a few days ago, I discussed with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio the 
germaneness provision. As to the 
amendments now before the Senate, I do 
not think the test of germaneness would 
necessarily apply, but I think the test 
would apply to amendments which may 
subsequently be offered. 

Mr. TAFT. With regard to the sug- 
gestion as to the debate on May 5, that 
the vote should be at 2 o’clock, does the 
Senator propose to divide the time be- 
tween the proponents and the oppo- 
nents? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was hopeful that 
the majority leader, in his unanimous- 
consent request, might suggest that the 
Senate meet at 12 o’clock and that, with- 
out additional formalities, there should 
be an hour allowed to each side. If he 
desired a quorum call before the final 
vote, that would carry the time a few 
minutes beyond 2 o’clock. But without 
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necessarily going into the number of 
hours or the question of quorum calls, 
we might proceed to have 1 hour of 
final debate on each side. If the Sen- 
ator from Ohio feels that the hour of 
3 o’clock would be better, we are not 
wedded to a particular hour. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the proposal is 
important enough so that if the Senator 
from Alabama will yield for that. pur- 
pose, I will suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me 
first? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make a 
brief statement. I think it is only fair to 
our group and to the Senator from Ore- 
gon to point out that we have held meet- 
ings over a period of many days with 
regard to a proposal for fixing a time to 
vote. We intended ultimately to submit 
to the majority leader in keeping with 
the representations of speaker after 
speaker from the beginning of the pro- 
longed debate on this question. 

It was agreed in a meeting we held 
this morning that I should briefly sum- 
marize our position, as follows: 

We have said from the beginning, 
starting with the first day of the debate, 
that we did not intend to follow a course 
of action which would prevent an ulti- 
mate vote on the joint resolution. We 
did say that we believed that such a 
dangerous measure to the public wel- 
fare, a measure which sought to give 
away billions of dollars of what we con- 
sidered to be the natural oil resources 
belonging to all the people of the coun- 
try, should not be voted upon quickly, 
and not until there had been a thorough 
discussion of the joint resolution, and 
until the public had been alerted to what 
we considered to be its dangerous impli- 
cations, 

Whether one examines the Douglas 
speech, the Anderson speech, the Hill 
speech, the Humphrey speech, the Gore 
speech, the Fulbright speech, the Leh- 
man speech, or any other speech deliv- 
ered during the course of this debate by 
the opponents of the measure, he will 
find in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp time and time again the state- 
ment that the fundamental purpose 
of this prolonged debate was to warn 
and forewarn the American people as to 
what we consider to be the dangerous 
implications of the joint resolution from 
the standpoint of protecting the public 
interest and the public wealth in the 
Nation's natural resources. 

It was agreed that when I took the 
floor last Friday to make my long speech 
I should follow a course of action which 
we hoped would so dramatize the situa- 
tion that the public would stop, look, and 
listen with respect to the position taken 
by the little band of liberals in opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution. 

As a group we had observed that, so 
far as the press was concerned, by and 
large the thunders of silence had 
been leveled against the arguments of 
those of us in opposition to the bill. 
For the most part what the press was 
doing was directing stories and attacks 
against the individual Senators who were 
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opposing this phase of the Eisenhower 
program, which we think is so much 
against the public interest. 

We agreed in conferences that some- 
thing ought to be done to dramatize the 
situation; and I said so quite frankly 
time and time again during the course of 
the long speech which I made. In that 
speech I said several times that, al- 
though we were going to come eventu- 
ally to a vote on the joint resolution, 
we proposed to use the filibuster tech- 
nique to prolong the debate until the 
public would stop, look, and listen. 

Every membeer of the little band of 
liberals who has fought the joint reso~ 
lution can testify today that we have re- 
ceived a reaction from the public which 
satisfies us that the public is looking 
and listening, and now analyzing, as it 
never has before, the demerits of the 
joint resolution. 

Satisfied that we have accomplished 
the purpose we started out to accom- 
plish, we now offer a terminal date for 
the debate which in our opinion will give 
the public adequate time between now 
and May 5 to make clear its attitude 
in regard to the joint resolution. I think 
this is the best demonstration we could 
make to the majority leader that we 
meant it when we said throughout the 
debate that we were acting in good faith. 
We have acted in good faith; and we are 
willing, on the basis of the record, to 
take the issue to the political platforms 
of America in 1954, in further contest 
with the proponents of the joint reso- 
lution, and let the people decide in 1954 
whose point of view they prefer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me for that purpose, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, Of course, I have no right to 
call for a quorum unless the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN] will yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I 
yield the floor back to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
my right to continue in possession of the 
flor after the procedure following the 
quorum call is concluded is not in any 
way prejudiced, nor my right to com- 
plete the speech I have started, which I 
do not think will require very long, I 
shall be very glad to yield for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Alabama 
yielding with the understanding he has 
stated? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Butler, Md Cordon 
Anderson Butler, Nebr, Daniel 
Barrett B Dirksen 
Beall Capehart Dougias 
Bennett Carlson Duff 
Bricker Case Dworshak 
Bridges Clements Ellender 
Bush Cooper 


Flanders Kefauver Payne 
Frear Kennedy Potter 
Fulbright Purtell 
George Knowland Robertson 
Gillette Kuchel Russell 
Goldwater Langer Saltonstall 
Gore Lehman Schoeppel 
Green Long Smathers 
Griswold Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Hayden Malone Smith, N. J. 
Hendrickson Mansfield Smith, N.C 
Sparkman 
i ecacag l iad peg Stennis 
icCarran Symington 
Hoey McCarthy Taft 
Holland McOlellan Thye 
Hunt Millikin Tobey 
Ives Monroney Watkins 
Jackson Morse Welker 
Jenner Mundt ilèy 
Johnson, Colo. Murray Wiliams 
Johnson, Tex, Neely Young 
Johnston, 8, C. Pastore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRIS- 
worp in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I par- 
ticularly invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to the request I am about to 
make, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, with reference to Joint Resolution 
13, that, beginning at the conclusion of 
the address of the Senator from Alabama 
iMr. Sparkman], the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of amendments to the 
joint resolution as presented, the de- 
bate on each amendment to be limited to 
4 hours, the time to be divided equally 
between the proposer of the amendment 
and the Senator from Oregon {Mr. COR- 
pon]; that a final vote be taken on the 
joint resolution and on all remaining 
amendments beginning at 2 p. m. on May 
5, the time on May 5 to be divided equal- 
ly between the proponents of the joint 
Tesolution, to be controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], for 1 
hour, and by the opponents of the joint 
resolution, to be controlled by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
for 1 hour; amendments filed after the 
making of this agreement to be germane 
to the said joint resolution. 

Does that state substantially the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New Mexico? 
Or does he have any suggested amend- 
ments to offer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would suggest that 
the time of the opponents be controlled 
by the ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Senator from Montana {Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from New 
Mexico would prefer to have the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Murray] con<- 
trol the time in opposition to the joint 
resolution, instead of himself? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. I make that change in the 
request. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should also like to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that while I would not ask 
that it be incorporated in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, we should like 
to ask the majority leader to try to avoid 
so far as possible, any votes tomorrow 
afternoon. Some of us are confronted 
with a very difficult problem with re- 
spect to tomorrow afternoon, and would 
like to avoid any votes at that time. Of 
course, the debate could proceed on any 
amendment tomorrow, but without 
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bringing it to a vote tomorrow after- 
noon. I appreciate that it may be dif- 
ficult for the distinguished majority 
leader to arrange it, and I am only sug- 
gesting that to do so would simplify our 
situation. 

Mr. TAFT. All Ican say is that I cer- 
tainly shall be disposed to accommodate 
the Senator and his colleagues. If de- 
bate on an amendment should come to 
an end, the Senate could always proceed 
to consider another amendment, and 
then vote on’ both amendments on the 
following day, or make some other pro- 
vision, such as, for example, that after 
the debate is completed to proceed by 
unanimous consent to reach such agree- 
ment as is necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
distinguished majority leader that there 
are four of us who have made plans for 
tomorrow afternoon. Some of the Sen- 
ators were not extremely anxious that 
the unanimous-consent request be put in 
exactly the language in which it was 
put. The only reason it was finally 
agreed to in that language was because 
I thought I could ask the distinguished 
majority leader to hold off votes tomor- 
row afternoon, if possible. Of course, 
the debate could proceed without inter- 
ruption. ‘However, I do not want to 
include my request in the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
New Mexico agree that the unanimous- 
consent agreement shall extend also to 
the substitution of the pending joint res- 
olution for the House bill and sending 
the whole matter to the House? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would be very 
agreeable. 

Mr. TAFT. I add that provision to 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make certain that the 
unanimous-consent request under the 
term “amendment” includes a substi- 
tute for the pending joint resolution, 
which I expect to offer. 

Mr. TAFT. I consider the term 
“amendment” to clearly include a sub- 
stitute. In other words, a substitute is 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, does 
the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment contemplate that a Senator in 
charge of time for debate may delegate 
such authority to another Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, that can always 
be arranged. If a Senator wishes to 
leave the fioor, he may ask another Sen- 
ator to act for him. 

Mr. CORDON. There are several ap- 
propriation matters that must receive 
our attention. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished majority 
leader tell the Senate, in the event the 
unanimous-consent request is agreed to, 
what his plans are for the remainder of 
the week? 

Mr. TAFT. My plans would be to 
have the Senate meet every day from 12 
to 6, in the usual manner, in the hope 
that we may conclude our consideration 
of the amendments. If we could not get 
through with the amendments, while 
providing adequate time for debate, we 
could stay in session longer, in order to 
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give proponents of amendments adequate 
time to present their case fully. 

The same situation would apply to next 
Monday. On Monday we could hold a 
session all day and perhaps even Mon- 
day evening, if necessary. 

It has been suggested that we hold a 
Saturday session; but I am sure we can 
provide hours on other days that will be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, The Senator 
from Texas has more than a slight in- 
terest in the pending legislation; but I 
should like to know what the majority 
leader intends to take up following the 
disposition of the pending joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. The first thing would be 
to take up the calendar, on which there 
is quite serious accumulation of bills. 
There are three or four controversial 
measures, which may have to be taken 
off the calendar, They are not meas- 
ures which will take a long period of time 
to consider. I hope at the earliest pos- 
sible date the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] will be able to report the bill 
dealing with the Continental Shelf. An- 
other bill to be taken up is the defense 
production bill, which we should dis- 
pose of as early as possible. That is all, 
so far as I know, although before that 
time undoubtedly we will have before 
us an appropriation bill. We have a 
small appropriation bill, a supplemental 
appropriation bill, which is almost ready 
for consideration. Then we shall have 
the first main appropriation bill ready 
for consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So far as 
next week is concerned, can I under- 
stand that it is the majority leader’s 
plan to call the calendar and then take 
up any appropriation bill which may be 
available, and that he will have in re- 
serve the Continental Shelf bill and the 
defense production-contyrol bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I doubt very much that 
during next week we shall reach any- 
thing except a large number of the mis- 
cellaneous matters which have accu- 
mulated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam the Senator who 
suggested to the distinguished majority 
leader that, if necessary, we hold a ses- 
sion the coming Saturday. I do not 
make that request as a part of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, of 
course; but I desire to express the hope 
that the majority leader will make it 
possible for Senators who wish to speak 
on pending amendments on Saturday, 
and who are prevented from doing so, 
to have an opportunity to speak at some 
other time, because there are a number 
of amendments, and I believe all Sen- 
ators should have an opportunity to de- 
bate them. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. Asa matter of fact, 
if Senators are not disposed to suggest 
the absence of a quorum on Saturday, 
we shall have a Saturday session, so that 
Senators may present various matters 
which they may wish to present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest as proposed? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


The unanimous-consent request as en- 


tered, and as subsequently reduced to 
writing, is as follows: 


Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 13, the 
so-called Submerged Lands Act, effective 
upon the conclusion of the speech of Mr. 
SPARKMAN, debate upon any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, that may be pending or 
that may be proposed to the said joint reso- 
lution shall be limited to not exceeding 4 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment and 
Mr. Corpon, or a Senator designated by him: 
Provided, That no amendment, submitted 
and intended to be proposed subsequent to 
the entering into of this agreement, that is 
mot germane to the subject matter of the 
said joint resolution shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on Tuesday, May 5, 
1953, the time between 12 noon and 2 p. m. 
shall be equally divided between the propo- 
nents and the opponents of the joint reso- 
lution and controlled, respectively, by Mr. 
Corpon, or a Senator designated by him, and 
Mz. Murray; and that any amendment 
pending at said hour of 2 o'clock, or there- 
after proposed, shall be acted upon without 
debate, as shall likewise the vote on the final 
passage of the joint resolution, 

Ordered further, That in the event of the 
passage of the said joint resolution, the Sen- 
ate shall immediately proceed, without de- 
bate, to the consideration of H. R. 4198, the 
corresponding House bill, that it be deemed 
to be amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof 
the text of Senate Joint Resolution 13, as 
amended, with the exception that in lieu of 
the words “joint resolution”, wherever they 
appear therein, the word “act” shall be sub- 
stituted; that the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill, as 
amended, shall be deemed to be ordered, 
that a vote be taken without debate on the 
final passage of the said bill; that in the 
event of the passage of the bill the title be 
appropriately amended, and the vote on the 
passage of the Senate joint resolution be 
deemed to be reconsidered and that it be 
postponed indefinitely. 


EXTENSION OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA EMERGENCY RENT ACT 
OF 1951 


During the delivery of Mr, SparKMAN’s 
speech, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] has an urgent matter 
which he would like to lay before the 
Senate. I shall be glad to yield to him 
for that purpose, provided I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the District of Columbia be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 1767, providing for extension of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951, and that the bill be imme- 
diately considered by the Senate. 

I also ask that any discussion of this 
mater be limited to not to exceed 30 
minutes, and I hope it will not take more 
than 30 seconds, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1767) to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1767) 
to amend and extend the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this bill 
merely changes, in the District of Co- 
lumbia rent control law, the date 
“April 30, 1953” to “July 31, 1953,” so as 
to conform to the provisions of the na- 
tional rent control bill which was passed 
by the Senate on Saturday. The bill 
now before the Senate simply gives the 
people of the District of Columbia the 
same right that already has been extend- 
ed to the people of the rest of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there amendments to be proposed to the 


bill? If there are no amendments to be. 


proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1767) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That section 1 (b) of 
the District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking “April 30, 1953” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 31, 1953.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Alabama for his courtesy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the various in- 
terruptions which have occurred be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
speech. By so doing, I assume that the 
interruptions will not result in breaking 
the continuity of my presentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, but 
they will redound to the credit of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Chair. 
I assume that the interruptions will ap- 
pear in the Recorp following the conclu- 
sion of my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SAN JACINTO—THE LEGACY OF 
FREEDOM 


During the delivery of Mr. SPARKMAN’S 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield for an insertion in the RECORD, in- 
cluding a statement not to exceed 2 
minutes, with the understanding that he 
will not lose his rights to the floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that I do not prejudice 
my rights to the floor I shall be very glad 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the quality of true eloquence is 
rare. When it is combined with states- 
manship, vision, capacity, and integrity, 
a man is produced who is a blessing to 
his Nation. 

Such a man is Fritz Lanham, my good 
friend and former Representative from 
Fort Worth. 

Fritz Lanham is a scholar with a deep 
and penetrating grasp of the significance 
of history. He has devoted that scholar- 
ship to the service of his country. His 
ability and his patriotism are attested by 
a lifetime of achievement. 

On Sunday, Fritz Lanham delivered 
an address before a meeting of the Texas 
State Society in celebration of San 
Jacinto Day. He traced the course of 
the decisive Battle of San Jacinto and 
its significance to America. So forceful 
and eloquent were his remarks that they 
drew the praise of the President of the 
United States who was present as a guest 
of the society. 

This is an address worthy of the atten- 
tion of the members of the Senate, 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In appreciative recognition of an anniver- 
sary of the Battle of San Jacinto, we are 
gathered, unavoidably somewhat belatedly, 
to meditate upon the glories of that en- 
gagement and the establishment of that 
independence which a few brave men at old 
Washington on the Brazos had so firmly and 
boldly declared. We are sponsoring, there- 
fore, an occasion which stimulates the pa- 
trigtic purposes of our hearts and which 
impels us in grateful remembrance to cherish 
San Jacinto as a milepost for our guidance 
in loyal service to a State and a Nation be- 
yond compare. 

We are signally honored in that we are 
permitted to greet with enthusiastic wel- 
come and pride a native son of the Lone 
Star State whose eminent worth has exalted 
him to grace the highest office Americans 
can bestow. He shares with us the glorious 
heritage of two great Republics, two. trans- 
cendent histories of heroic achievement, and 
the consequent double measure of devotion 
to our united country which that resplend- 
ent heritage so plainly prompts. And, with 
no thought of disparagement to a beloved 
sister State, we are pleased to bear in mind 
that he was taken from the Lone Star borders 
when he himself was entirely too young 
for that departure to have been a matter of 
his own determination. 

Today we are doubly grateful that the 
lovely First Lady of the Land is also our 
honored guest. 

In its enduring significance, San Jacinto 
has taken its place among the outstanding 
battles of history. Few and worn with fa- 
tigue were the dauntless patriots Sam Hous- 
ton then so sagaciously led as against over- 
whelming odds they won their momentous 
victory. And it was the memory of another 


_of freedom’s shrines that urged them on and 


furnished their spurring battle cry. ‘“Re- 
member the Alamo,” they shouted as they 
met and triumphantly routed the oncoming 
hordes of that self-styled Napoleon of the 
West. 

The Alamo. The stirring preface to San 
Jacinto. And what inspiring memories it 
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awakens. I doubt if in the annals of Ameri- 
can history can be found a document com- 
parable in patriotic zeal to the immortal 
letter Travis wrote from that beleaguered 
mission, Every Texan should commit to 
memory its hallowed lines, appropriately ad- 
dressed to all Americans in the world. Let 
us contemplate its unparalleled appeal: 

“Fellow citizens and compatriots: I am 
besieged by a thousand or more of the Mex- 
icans under Santa Anna. I have sustained 
a continued bombardment for 24 hours and 
have not lost a man. The enemy has de- 
manded a surrender at discretion, otherwise 
the garrison is to be put to the sword if the 
fort is taken. I have answered the summons 
with a cannon shot, and our flag still waves 
proudly from the walls. I shall never sur- 
render nor retreat. 

“Then I call on you, in the name of liberty, 
of patriotism, and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid with 
all dispatch. The enemy is receiving reen- 
forcements daily, which will no doubt in- 
crease to three or four thousand in 4 or 5 
days. Though this call may be neglected, 
I am determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and to die like a soldier who never 
forgets what is due his own honor and that 
of his country. Victor or death.” 

When we meditate upon those words, at- 
tested in their sincerity by the lives of the 
little band within those walls, it is enough 
to make our blood tingle with pride as it 
courses through our veins that we may say, 
“This is our own, our Texas land.” 

What is the lesson of liberty which those 
Texas conflicts teach? Clearly it is distinc- 
tively American. They who perished at the 
Alamo, they who battled so valiantly at San 
Jacinto, hailed from every State of the 
American Union as it then existed. To our 
Texas shores then came and since have come 
the sons and daughters of the North, the 
South, the East, and the West. They have 
brought with them the literary culture of 
the East, the hustle and bustle of the West, 
the commercial genius of the North, and the 
proverbial chivalry and hospitality of the 
South. And there through the natural proc- 
esses of attrition they have worn the rough 
edges from their natures and acquired the 
graces of the cosmopolitan American. 

It is this accomplishment which charac- 
terizes the Texan wherever he may have been 
born.. He is not sectional in his spirit or 
provincial in his vision of life. Indeed, from 
the beginning Texas has been a veritable 
American melting pot, and from it has come 
that product of which we may be so justly 
proud: the typical, stalwart, upstanding 
Texan, true to the legacy of San Jacinto and 
the Alamo, devoted without stint to the pres- 
ervation and promotion of the blessings of 
liberty for which our fathers so coura- 
geously and successfully fought. 

What, then, today are the duties and re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon us as appre- 
ciative successors of the illustrious heroes 
whose memory we so appropriately honor? 
Surely it behooves both you and me to have 
and, when necessity requires, to manifest 
the vision of Austin, the resolution of Hous- 
ton, the courage of Travis, the persistence 
of Crockett, the learning of Lamar, and the 
patriotism of them all. 

San Jacinto and Yorktown. Two hal- 
lowgd battlegrounds of freedom’s triumphs, 
the treasured shrines of two great Repub- 
lics now happily joined in one united coun- 
try with one Constitution and one common 
destiny, Our country. The best expressions 
of pen or tongue or brush can never fully 
portray its sublimity or its grandeur. So 
revered by us its history and its heroes, so 
filled our Texan hearts with gratitude for 
its double heritage, that no artist can paint 
our picture of it, no poet can pen our paean 
to it, no orator can bespeak our devotion 
for it. It is our country. We love it. God 
bless it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very glad to 
yield for the purpose of allowing the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas to insert 
in the Recor a speech delivered by for- 
mer Representative Lanham, with whom 
I had the pleasure of serving in the House 
of Representatives, along with the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I certainly agree with 
everything he said about that wise man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that no quorum is 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green McClellan 
Anderson Griswold Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hill Neely 
oey Pastore 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Potter 
ves Purtell 
Cay Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kennedy th, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. C 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
— anak Kuchel Simon . 
‘or r ymington 
Ellender Lehman Taft 
Ferguson Long Thye 
Flanders Magnuson Tobey 
Frear Malone Watkins 
Pulbright Mansfield Welker 
e Martin Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Wiliams 
Goldwater McCarran Young 
McCarthy 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAT- 
KINS in the chair). A quorum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] to the committee 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
13. On this question the yeas and na, 
have been ordered. : 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, as I 
understand, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement arrived at earlier iane 
day control of the time begins at 
juncture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. As I understand, 2 
hours are allowed for the proponents 
of an amendment and 2 hours for those 
in opposition to an amendment. As to 
the amendment now before the Senate, 
I understand from the proposer of the 
amendment, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas], that it is his plan to make 
one presentation only in favor of this 
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amendment. I do not see the Senator 
from Illinois in the Chamber. I think 
he will return in just a moment. 

The Senator from Oregon has received 
no requests for time on the side of the 
opposition to the Douglas amendment. 
Therefore, the Senator from Oregon 
states that, so far as he is concerned, he 
will make a brief statement, and, on the 
assumption that there will be no further 
presentation on the other side after the 
presentation by the Senator from Illinois, 
the Senator from Oregon will be pre- 
pared to yield the remainder of the time. 
In that case we may assume that we 
can reach a vote on the pending amend- 
ment yet this afternoon. I shall dis- 
cuss the matter further when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois returns to the Cham- 
ber, so that the Senate may be fully 
advised. 

Mr. DOUGLAS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Ill- 
inois has just returned to the Chamber. 
I will state again, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Illinois, my understand- 
ing of the situation. I understand that 
he has an arrangement with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], who 
controls the time on the other side with 
respect to the joint resolution itself, that 
there will be only one presentation in 
favor of the amendment. That pres- 
entation will be made by the Senator 
from Illinois, and will require between 
20 and 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope to make it 
just as brief as possible in order that 
we may push for a vote tonight on it, 
and on other amendments as well. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, since 
that is the case, and since the Senator 
from Illinois is the proposer of the 
amendment, I believe that the Senator 
from Oregon should state to the Senate 
information that ought to be before he 
Senate. Then, with the rebuttal that 
will come from the Senator from Ili- 
nois, the discussion of the amendment 
will be closed and the issue ready for a 
vote. 


ARBITRARY 3-MILE BOUNDARY SOUGHT 


Mr. President, the situation in which 
we find ourselves with the proposed 
amendment which was introduced yes- 
terday by the Senator from Illinois, for 
himself and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. AnpERson], is substantially as 
follows: There are certain minor 
changes proposed to be made to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 as reported, the net 
result of which would be that an arbi- 
trary 3-mile limit would be established, 
rather than to follow the philosophy of 
the joint resolution itself. The resolu- 
tion provides that the limit be the stat- 
utory boundary with which a State en- 
tered the Union, or as such boundary 
may have been subsequently approved by 
an act of the Congress. There were 
certain modifications which I previously 
explained to the Senate, and which I 
shall not repeat at this time. That is 
the substance of the changes in Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 itself which the pro- 
posed amendment would make. The 
amendment in essence is an attempt to 
breathe life into the dead. -- 

Yesterday the Senate, by the rather 
conclusive vote of 56 to 33, laid on the 
table the Anderson amendment and with 
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it the Hill amendment. By the accept- 
ance on the part of the Senator from 
New Mexico, the Hill amendment had 
become a part of the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

In the pending amendment it is sought 
to revive the Anderson amendment, to 
make it applicable to that portion of 
the Continental Shelf outside the 3-mile 
limit. Except for that change, the pro- 
posed Douglas amendment is the Ander- 
son-Hill measure, which was laid on the 
table yesterday. 

Some other, and minor, changes would 
be made. These proposed changes are of 
no consequence so far as the meat of the 
amendment is concerned, although I call 
attention to one of them, because it 
shows, as does the balance of the amend- 
ment, that the committee’s action in the 
first instance is the action which today 
should be upheld and why this amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois should be defeated. 

LEGAL QUESTIONS AS TO OUTER SHELF 


Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
the committee reported it was eliminat- 
ing from the proposed legislation all pro- 
visions concerning development of the 
outer Continental Shelf, because the 
committee had found, in attempting to 
draft an amendment to the Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 as introduced for the outer 
shelf, that there were very many and 
very serious legal questions involved. 
These problems should be solved before 
legislation involving that area is sub- 
mitted to Congress for enactment, the 
committee felt. 

Those questions still exist, and they 
have had no answer either in the original 
Anderson bill or in this newly tailored 
Anderson bill, with the new look. 

On page 9 of the report filed by the 
Senate Interior Committee on Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 there appears this 
language: 

It must follow that the interest of the 
United States is, from a national and an in- 
ternational standpoint, politically and legal- 
ly, sui generis. What Federal laws are ap- 
plicable, what should apply? 


I invite attention to these questions, 
because they are questions which both- 
ered the committee. 


What Federal laws are applicable, what 
should apply? 


There is no answer to that question in 
Senator Doucias’ proposed amendment. 


In what court, where situated, does juris- 
diction lie or where should it be placed? 


We have no answer to either of these 
questions in the proposed amendment, 
They are serious questions, and they 
must have an answer. Another ques- 
tion is: 

Should new Federal law be enacted where 
existing statutes are wholly inadequate? 


We look to the proposed amendment 
in vain for an answer. 


Or should the laws of abutting States be 
made applicable? 


Evidently the answer is in the nega- 
tive, because nothing is said about it in 
that field. 

Then I call attention to this state- 
ment: 

The necessity for answering these ques- 
tions is clear, when we take note of the fact 
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that the full development of the estimated 
values of the shelf area will require the ef- 
forts and the physical presence of thousands 
of workers on fixed structures in the shelf 
area. Industrial accidents, accidental death, 
peace, and order—these and many other 
problems and situations need and must have 
legislative attention. 


Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
proposed amendment which takes care 
of any of those manifest legislative 
needs, There is nothing whatever in 
the amendment with respect to that 
point. 

That is the amendment. It does what 
many opponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 have many times charged the 
joint resolution does. The Douglas 
amendment does nothing in this wide 
world but provide a method of validating 
leases held by the oil companies and the 
oil operators on the outer Continental 
Shelf, and makes arrangements for them 
to get more leases. That is all. 
AMENDMENT ORIGINALLY INTENDED 

INTERIM OPERATIONS 

One could say the amendment is one 
for the oil monopolists. I do not say 
that. It was not so intended. I know 
it was not so intended. It was intended 
by its original author to provide an in- 
terim method of keeping production 
going in the outer continental area, and 
I am not going to attribute to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico or any of those who 
are supporting the measure any other 
thought or idea or purpose than to do 
that one thing, namely, to provide in- 
terim operation of the oil areas and to 
provide for further exploration. 

However, the language of the amend- 
ment itself would provide a sound basis 
for saying that it was written solely for 
the purpose of protecting those oil in- 
terests. One could say it on the face of 
the amendment. That could not be said 
with reference to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

I hope that we may get a little credit 
for restraint in this matter, and for re- 
stricting our discussion to the facts in 
the matter, at least in this particular 
debate. 

LAW MORE IMPORTANT THAN HASTE 


Mr. President, it is important that we 
do have law which will apply to this 
outer shelf, Such law is more impor- 
tant than is the validation of these 
leases so precipitantly. Such law is 
more important than the granting of 
new exploratory leases at this time, be- 
fore we have prepared the kind of legis- 
lation which the committee indicated it 
would prepare. This legislation will 
have to be new law to care for the new 
situation. With respect to what laws 
now apply or might apply to the outer 
shelf, the committee’s acting chairman 
has had two different exploratory groups 
at work on the problem for the past 
2 weeks. 

NEEDS OF WORKERS NOT MET 


Legislation for the outer shelf will give 
consideration to the needs of thousands 
of working people who are not the peo- 
ple who sit in counting rooms or the 
people who have money or the top-level 
industrialists in oil operations. ‘The 
people to which I refer are the ordinary 
working folks who are living by the sweat 
of their brows. They have a right to 
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consideration here, but they have not 
had it in any of the measures proposed 
to us as yet. 

It has never occurred to the Senator 
from New Mexico, seemingly—and I re- 
gret that he is not now in the Cham- 
ber—that at this time no body of law of 
any kind or character is applicable to 
the outer Continental Shelf. There is 
none. I can understand that that 
thought might not occur to him, for I 
say frankly that it did not occur to me 
until I was charged with the obligation 
of bringing before the Senate soundly 
considered proposed legislation in this 
particular field. 

When I sought to fulfill that obliga- 
tion, I found that the problem was a 
larger one than seemingly anyone had 
considered. That is why the committee 
did not bring in a title III providing for 
development of the outer shelf. In my 
view, the unsolved problems I have 
touched upon briefly are the reasons 
why there should be no legislation re- 
specting the outer shelf until there can 
be adequate knowledge and considera- 
tion upon which to base sound and com- 
plete legislation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

F Mr. CORDON. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Am I correct 
in understanding that it is the intention 
of the committee to report at this session 
proposed legislation to deal with the 
Continental Shelf? 

Mr. CORDON. The answer is defi- 
nitely yes. 

I will say further that the proposed 
legislation will be reported to the Sen- 
ate as soon as possible, and in any event 
within 2 weeks from the final disposition 
of the particular joint resolution now 
before us. 

I had hoped to have a measure ready 
by this time. Had it not been for the 
intervention of duties with the Appro- 
priations Committee, perhaps I could 
have had a bill ready by now, although 
the problem is more difficult than ap- 
peared at first. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield for 
another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield for a question, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, who is 
in charge of the pending legislation, 
aware that I submitted to the commit- 
tee amendments which involve, in es- 
sence, the same basic principles that are 
involved in the present Douglas amend- 
ments? 

Mr. CORDON. I recall that very well. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Have those 
amendments received due consideration 
at the hands of the committee? 

Mr. CORDON. I recall very well the 
proposed amendment submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 
However, the primary need now is to de- 
termine specifically what existing law of 
the United States may be made applica- 
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ble to the outer shelf area, by reference, 
and the extent to which perhaps other 
law’ that will be peculiar to that area 
must be drafted. 

The basic proposition the Senator has 
in his amendment, and the one the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has in his amend- 
ment, and the one the House has in their 
amendments, will, of course, be the basis 
for the new legislation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator from 
Oregon has partially answered the ques- 
tion I wish to ask, which is this: What 
will be the tenor of the bill dealing with 
the Continental Shelf, which the Sena- 
tor from Oregon expects to have report- 
ed to the Senate within the next 2 weeks? 
Will it deal with the disposal of the in- 
come or the ownership or with establish- 
ing boundaries, or just what will be pro- 
vided by the bill relating to the Conti- 
nental Shelf? 

Mr. CORDON. Under the bill, the 
funds will be placed in the Treasury of 
the United States as general revenue, 
The bill will follow, I say very frankly— 
and I am sorry the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is not present at 
this time—the general outline of the An- 
derson bill itself, S. 107. There will have 
to be changes because of the conditions 
of which the bill does not take cogni- 
zance. The same basic principle is in- 
volved in the bill of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 

LEASING AND “HOUSEKEEPING” LEGISLATION TO 
BE PROVIDED 

Of necessity, the new measure will 
contain provision for the validation of 
existing leases. I say that will be done 
of necessity; and, of course, in justice 
and in fair dealing, it should be done, 
The new bill will provide for the grant- 
ing of new leases by the Secretary of the 
Interior on areas not now under lease. 

The bill will provide for revocation of 
the present Executive order, in whole; 
I refer to the Executive order which 
purports to establish the entire Conti- 
nental Shelf as a naval petroleum re- 
serve. 

The bill will then provide the neces- 
sary housekeeping legislation for an area 
that is completely new in concept in the 
political and legal history of this world, 

Those will be the major changes over 
the several types of proposed legisla- 
tion which have been submitted or in- 
troduced on this floor from time to time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield for another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield again to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the bill which it is 
proposed to report to the Senate—I re- 
fer to the proposed bill to deal with the 
Continental Shelf—preclude any State 
from undertaking to extend its bound- 
aries outward into the Continental Shelf 
in the future? 

Mr. CORDON. It will contain the 
same statement that appears in Senate 
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Joint Resolution 13, where the state- 
ment appears in a negative form, solely 
because we did not care to have a partial 
title II. If a new subject had been gone 
into, a title ITI would have been needed. 

The bill will provide for the sole juris- 
diction and control of the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf by the United States of 
America—period. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the bill will provide for the 
disposal of the income which may be re- 
ceived from leases in the Continental 
Shelf, and will provide for having 100 
percent of that income go into the United 
States Treasury alone? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. DANIEL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment, Mr. President. In my opinion, it is 
the present view of the Senate, as I sense 
it—and I may say that my view has al- 
ways been so—that the individual States 
have no rights, as such, in any part of 
the outer Continental Shelf. The only 
way there could be any State participa- 
tion in that area would be in the event 
it were deemed advisable to “farm out,” 
in a manner of speaking, by housekeep- 
ing law part of the Continental Shelf to 
a particular coastal State, and provide 
that the State be paid a reasonable value 
for governmental services rendered. 
That is the position that has been taken 
on the House side. 

However, this body will have that mat- 
ter clearly before it, I believe, by amend- 
ments which in all probability will be 
offered to the bill when introduced. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then does the Senator 
from Oregon believe that if the joint 
resolution. now before the Senate be- 
comes law and if a bill which he evi- 
dently hopes the committee will report 
to the Senate—— 

Mr. CORDON. The committee will 
report it—— 

Mr, AIKEN. In the near future also 
becomes law, the two bills will establish 
definitely the limits of the coastal States 
in their seaward boundaries? 

Mr. CORDON. Absolutely. 

Mr. AIKEN, I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. CORDON. Task the Senator from 
Minnesota to wait a moment please. 
Previously I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. I 
hope Senators will be able to make their 
questions brief, and I shall try to make 
My answers as brief as possible, so we 
Shall be able to conclude this evening. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Oregon if it is not true that 
all the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs have stated 
that they will not advocate that the 
States be given any title or ownership 
beyond the boundaries that existed at the 
time the States entered the Union or as 
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heretofore approved by Congress, as 
stated in the Holland joint resolution? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Those who would rep- 
resent that the State of Texas is trying 
to obtain ownership beyond our 3-league 
boundary as it existed at the time when 
it entered the Union are not stating the 
facts in the matter, are they? — . 

Mr. CORDON. No such purpose was 
indicated in the hearings; and, particu- 
larly, no such purpose was indicated in 
the executive sessions which the com- 
mittee has had printed, and which are 
available for reading by all who desire to 
read them. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask an- 
other question: Is it not true that those 
who support the Holland joint resolution 
will be participating in the first congres- 
sional declaration—it is contained in sec- 
tion 9, on page 20—that all of the natu- 
ral resources of the outer Continental 
Shelf beyond the area covered by the 
Holland joint resolution appertain to the 
United States and are subject to its ju- 
risdiction and control? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CORDON. I yield now to the 
Senator from Minnesota, who previously 
asked that I yield to him. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the following question: The 
statement just made by the Senator 
from Oregon is in accordance with the 
first explanation of the Holland joint 
resolution he made when he presented 
it to the Senate in the statement he 
then made; is it not? 

Mr. CORDON. Exactly. 

Mr. THYE. So no new proposal is 
being made here, in the case of the pend- 
ing joint resolution; is that correct? 

Mr.CORDON. The only new proposal 
being made here in this amendment is 
the attempt to bring back into being 
the Anderson bill with the Hill amend- 
ment, which were laid on the table yes- 
terday. 

Mr. THYE. They are to be brought 
back into being? ` 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

7 Mr. THYE. In new proposed legisla- 
on? 

Mr. CORDON. The amendments now 
being debated would do that. 

Mr. THYE. But the statement by the 
Senator from Oregon that the commit- 
tee will report another bill is not a new 
stand on the part of the committee, is it? 

Mr. CORDON. It is not. 

Mr. THYE. The present stand of the 
committee is exactly the same as the 
stand the committee took when the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON] 
reported the original Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13; is that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Referring to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas relative to the fact that none 
of the States were claiming anything be- 
yond their historic boundaries, how do 
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those who defend the pending measure 
as now written get around the fact that, 
under the act of February 20, 1811, when 
the Territory of Orleans was authorized 
to form a State, the boundary of the new 
State of Louisiana was described as 
“thence along the middle of said river,” 
and so forth, “to the Gulf of Mexico; 
thence by line of the said gulf to the 
place of beginning?” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
question is entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Texas 
and answered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. If the Senator will read the pend- 
ing measure, Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
he will find the answer. The Senator 
from Oregon cannot now turn aside to 
go into that matter which is now an- 
cient history, and—I am sorry—does not 
propose to do so, because he does not 
have the time, and because he wants to 
continue on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, for a question. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota has read Senate Joint Resolution 
13, and, as nearly as he can understand 
from a reading of the measure and the 
statements made by Senators defending 
the bill, it is proposed that the State of 
Louisiana shall obtain an area within the 
Gulf of Mexico beyond the shore of the 
gulf. It has been the position of the 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
States which were carved out of the Loui- 
siana Territory heretofore had as much 
right to any domain beyond the edge 
of the Gulf of Mexico as did the State 
of Louisiana. The Senator from South 
Dakota is unable to find in the answer 
given by the Senator from Oregon any 
answer to the question posed by the 
Senator from South Dakota on the state- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Just a moment, please. 
The Senator yielded for a question, and 
got an assertion; but that is all right. 
But I am not going into this matter in 
detail, Mr. President. We can argue 
that at various other times. I say that 
the pending measure does not create any 
State boundary lines. If the Senator 
desires to change the boundary lines of 
the State of Louisiana, I hope he can 
find a method of doing it. The Senator 
from Oregon does not know how to do it. 
The lines are fixed, wherever they are. 
They were fixed when Louisiana came 
into the Union as a State. They are 
still fixed. It is quite as useless to in- 
quire of the Senator from Oregon, “Do 
you know where that boundary is in the 
Gulf of Mexico?” as it is to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, “Do you know where 
the Senator from Illinois was born?” 
The Senator from Oregon does not know 
the answer to either question.. But he 
does know that the Senator from Nli- 
nois was born, and he does know that 
Louisiana does have a State boundary. 
He seeks not to turn aside to answer 
either question, beyond that, 
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PROVISIONS NEEDED IN OUTER SHELF LAW 


Now, Mr. President, getting back to the 
amendment, the Senator from Oregon 
calls attention to necessary provisions in 
any legislation to be drafted with re- 
spect to the outer Continental Shelf. 
There must be law there, Mr. President, 
law that will protect the people who are 
working there. In case of personal 
violence, certainly there must be law 
that will give them protection, that will 
punish the guilty, and that will compen- 
sate the injured. There is no such law 
applicable today. 

Take, Mr. President, the case of a man 
applying for an oil lease in that area— 
someone who does not have adequate 
financing of his own, and who may have 
to seek funds from outside sources. 
There is not a place under the shining 
sun where he could either file for record- 
ing the evidence of his obligation, his 
mortgage, his trust deed, or anything 
else; nor is there a court under the shin- 
ing sun into which anyone could go to 
enforce an obligation connected with 
such a lease. That is why I say that 
this matter must have the consideration 
necessary to set up housekeeping law 
within that area. 

There is nothing provided under which 
the workmen out there could have any 
protection whatever. It is even doubt- 
ful whether a murderer could be in- 
dicted and punished for his crime com- 
mitted on the outer shelf. There is 
nothing now in the law with respect to 
this area, under which a workman can 
have any basis of compensation for un- 
employment, for industrial accidents, 
and the like—nothing. And there is no 
court to which a worker can appeal to 
have his rights protected. 

ADMIRALTY LAW NOT APPLICABLE 


One may say, “Thè admiralty law at- 
taches.” Mr. President, the admiralty 
law does not attach. It attaches to the 
waters above the Shelf. It does not at- 
tach to the land below. The law goes 
wherever one turns. When we get into 
the matter we find that these things 
must be attended to, and now is the time 
to do it; and the committee expects to 
attend to it. 

Merely to give one other example, Mr. 
President, of how little attention has 
been given to these amendments, or to 
the factual circumstances surrounding 
them, the measure reported by the com- 
mittee provides, at least, for repeal of 
the Executive order establishing a petro- 
leum reserve within the area with which 
it deals. But the pending measure does 
not even repeal that portion of the Ex- 
ecutive order which purports to make 
the portion of the Continental Shelf with 
which it deals a petroleum reserve, even 
though at the same time the amendment 
sets up another jurisdiction vested in the 
Secretary of the Interior. Of course, the 
dual jurisdiction and authority would 
set up an impossible situation. I call it 
to the attention of the Senate merely as 
another example of the necessity of going 

_into this matter and properly bringing it 
to the floor of the Senate for decision. 
AMENDMENT VIOLATES PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMITTEE MEASURE 

I could discuss the proposed amend- 

ment in great detail, but in closing I 
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merely wish to say, Mr, President, that 
the suggested changes, so far as 
affect Senate Joint Resolution 13, violate 
the basic philosophy of the committee 
measure. So far as the proposed amend- 
ment adopts the Anderson bill, it is not 
in any wise a fully considered piece of 
legislation. It would only take care of 
existing leasehold interests and provide 
for further exploration and further leas- 
ing without making applicable any of 
the necessary legal structure which we 
must have within the area in question. 
That area is a political entity, in a man- 
ner of speaking, over which the Ameri- 
can fiag flies. However, our jurisdiction 
is horizontal and not in any sense a ver- 
tical jurisdiction. In my opinion, the 
amendments should be rejected for that 
reason. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky for a question. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon is 
saying that title III of the amendments 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois 
would deal with an area which is not at 
all the subject of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. 

Mr. CORDON. That ts correct. 

Mr. COOPER. And the proposed 
methods of administration and distribu- 
tion of the funds? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is saying 
that as the one handling the matter in 
the committee he will consider the area 
which is not now covered by Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, and that a bill will be 
introduced dealing with that area? 

Mr. CORDON. And that area alone. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it true that this 
amendment relates to the subject mat- 
ter of Senate Joint Resolution 13 in that 
it would make uniform the boundaries 
of the Coastal States at a line extending 
3 miles seaward from their coastal line? 

Mr. CORDON. No. I donot say that, 
and I cannot agree with it. The pro- 
posed amendment will not and cannot 
make uniform the boundaries of the 
States. It will draw a 3-mile line as to 
the particular benefits that are con- 
tained therein with respect to the 
States, but it does not and cannot affect 
the boundaries of those States. 

Mr. COOPER. Would this amend- 
ment differ from Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13 in that it would limit the bound- 
aries of all the Coastal States to a line 
extending 3 miles seaward from their 
coastal line? 

Mr. CORDON. That is the same 
question, in other words. It does not do 
that. The Senator will find that what 
it does attempt to do is to provide that 
the natural resources, and so forth, which 
are the subject matter of the proposed 
legislation, namely, the resources in the 
soil beneath waters inside State bounda- 
ries and in the waters themselves, which 
are conveyed to the States, will be limited 
to an area the outer boundary of which 
is 3 miles from the coast line; but the 
proposed amendment cannot affect the 
boundaries of the States themselves. 

Mr. COOPER. Would it not be pos- 
sible to vote upon the last matter which 
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I have mentioned to the Senator, with- 
out joining to it further amendments and 
without attempting to go into other 
matters? 

Mr. CORDON. The amendment is a 
single one. How the amendment is to 
be treated is another matter. 

Mr. COOPER. But, by a much sim- 
pler amendment, the question of the 3- 
mile limit could be decided without join- 
ing with it the matter of supervision of 
the entire Continental Shelf. 

Mr. CORDON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the Sena- 
tor has given the answer to my question 
in reply to the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]. I heard the beginning 
of the Senator’s remarks and was called 
from the Chamber and returned when 
the Senator was discussing, as I under- 
stood, a bill now before the committee 
which will undertake to deal with the 
subject of supervision and the mecha- 
nism necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise complete control over 
all that part of the Continental Shelf 
which is not involved in Senate Joint 
Resolution 13 and reserved to the States. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understood 
the Senator, the proposed legislation is 
necessarily quite complicated, and that 
a study will have to be undertaken be- 
fore the bill can be dealt with at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. I 
may say to the Senator that there lies 
on my desk at this time a 16-page, sin- 
gle-space memorandum from the De- 
partment of Justice involving legal 
propositions, and all the answers are not 
found in it by any means. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Assuming that the 
pending amendment should be agreed to, 
the other problem would still have to be 
taken care of by supplemental legisla- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This amendment 
is not adequate to accomplish that? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. It is 
my view that it is not adequate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What I wanted to 
be sure of, if the Senator can assure us of 
it, is that the follow-up legislation deal- 
ing with the Continental Shelf will be 
available for this Congress before it ad- 
journs, so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. CORDON. I give that assurance 
as strongly as I can give it. There was 
not a dissenting voice at any time in the 
entire committee with reference to that 
particular matter. The members were 
one in the particular decision to get the 
matter reported by the committee as 
quickly as may be possible. I think the 
Senator from Montana will bear me out 
in that statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
the matter is a very active project of the 
committee at this time. 

Mr. CORDON. Indeed, it is. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the pending 
amendment embrace the Hill amend- 
ment or provision that was involved 
yesterday in the debate? 
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Mr. CORDON. The pending amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] is the Anderson 
amendment as we laid it on the table, 
which at that time included the Hill 
amendment, but tailored to apply only 
to what we have sometimes termed the 
outer Continental Shelf or that portion 
of the Continental Shelf lying beyond 3 
miles distant from the coast line of the 
coastal States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the committee 
giving consideration, in the bill it has 
now undertaken to process, to the Hill 
proposal with respect to the revenues 
that may be derived from the remainder 
of the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. CORDON. That matter has not 
been discussed before the committee. I 
will very frankly say that so far as Iam 
concerned, I shall oppose that amend- 
ment. However, the idea of whether 
the Hill amendment should be included 
in the new bill is a matter for the Con- 
gress to determine. I am sure the ener- 
getic Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
will be on hand with his amendment in 
case it is not a part of the bill as re- 
ported and he will do his best to have it 
adopted on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
the Hill amendment, even if the commit- 
tee rejects it, would be germane to the 
bill and could be made an issue on the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes; and it undoubt- 
edly will be. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Oregon agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the Senator from Oregon has 
correctly stated the position of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, in saying that the 
Senator from Alabama certainly will 
push the amendment with all the power 
at his command? 

Mr. CORDON. I am sure of that. 
The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HenpricKson] will unquestionably be 
there presenting his views. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from New Jersey would like to be there 
now, and he will be present at the proper 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In stating that this 
question is a matter of first impression, 
unlike anything else that has come up 
in the history of the United States, is 
not the Senator referring to the fact 
that the area outside of the State bound- 
aries lies neither in a State of the United 
States, in a Territory of the United 
States, nor in any possession of the 
United States as heretofore defined by 
law? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not the Senator 
giving attention to the fact that the area 
in question is even without a name, up to 
this good date? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon knows of no name that has been 
legally attached. Perhaps the Senator 
from Florida may desire again to suggest 
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what would appear to be a very appli- 
cable name. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator may re- 
call that he suggested the name “Sub- 
oceanica,” but that suggestion did not 
receive the warm approval of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield for a question. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I note that in the 
last sentence of paragraph 5 of the com- 
mittee’s report, page 9, there is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

As stated previously, the committee al- 
ready has done considerable work toward 
recommending a legislative solution of the 
problems of the outer shelf, and it is com- 
mitted to introducing and reporting to the 
Senate a measure, or measures, to that end 


as soon as possible during this session uf 
the 83d Congress, 


Noting that specific commitment of 
the Senator in his report, am I correct 
in my understanding that the Senator 
gives that assurance to the Senate today, 
and makes the commitment even 
stronger by stating that within 2 weeks 
after the disposition of the pending 
measure, Senate Joint Resolution 13, the 
committee will have taken action on the 
additional measure relating to the Con- 
tinental Shelf, and will report it for ac- 
tion by the entire Senate? 

Mr. CORDON. I have given that as- 
surance as strongly as a man can give it. 
I call attention of the Senate to the fact 
that, so far as I know, there is no objec- 
tion in the committee itself, nor do I 
believe objection will be heard on the 
floor of the Senate, to the basic proposals 
involved in proposed legislation for the 
outer shelf. Certainly there can be no 
objection to the application of the neces- 
sary housekeeping law to the area. 
There will be differences of opinion in 
the other field, as to what law may be 
made applicable, but differences can be 
debated on the floor of the Senate. But 
there cannot be any question in the wide 
world that a measure providing for the 
development of the outer Continental 
Shelf will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator to state if it is not a fact 
that, in his first appearance during the 
debate upon his amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] after pointing out that title II in 
the House bill, as adopted in the House 
of Representatives, had various defects, 
which he regarded as serious defects, did 
not take the same position as did the 
Senator from Oregon on this question, 
by stating: 

I think the decision to leave out of the 
Senate joint resolution any provision of that 
kind was made very wisely by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, CORDON]. 


Mr, CORDON. Of course, the record 
speaks for itself. I do not recall that 
particular statement, but I do recall 
similar statements made by the Senator 
from New Mexico to the Senator from 
Oregon. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
completed my presentation of this mat- 
ter. I feel that the only orderly, sound 
procedure is to enact that portion of 
the proposed legislation which is com- 
prehended in Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
and to bring the remainder before the 
Senate, whenever it can be brought here, 
in such form as to discharge the whole 
duty of Congress with reference to the 
aa aa of the outer Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not a fact that 
at the hearings, the executive branch, 
through the Attorney General, recom- 
mended that the administration of the 
development of the Continental Shelf 
should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government? 

a CORDON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is that the sort of bill 
which the Senator from Oregon will pro- 
pose, in order to carry on the develop- 
ment of the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Montana that that is the kind 
of bill we are going to propose. 

Mr. MURRAY. I see; the Senator 
says “we.” Very well. It seems to me 
that the entire question of administra- 
tion and the development of oil in that 
area should be under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a position to handle any prob- 
lems that may arise with reference to 
international questions. It seems to me 
that the whole administration of the 
area should be provided for in one bill. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Montana knows my views on that sub- 
ject, as does every other member of the 
committee, I believe. I would have been 
willing to go along with an application 
of State conservation laws, and the like, 
to the area, with a reasonable reimburse- 
ment, as a means of getting the necessary 
and ordinary housekeeping law for the 
area, and I would still be willing to do 
so, so far as I am concerned. The need 
is not that of Federal law or State law; 
the need is law. What is needed is ade- 
quate social control, in order that orderly 
handling of the operations may be had, 
and in order that peace and order may 
prevail in the area. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ments will be rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very anxious that we have a vote on my 
amendment tonight, so it is not my in- 
tention to speak at the length the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Florida have spoken. I hope that we 
may stay in session long hours and com- 
plete action on this and other amend- 
ments tonight. 

Yesterday afternoon the United States 
Senate was in a very giving-away mood, 
because when we defeated the Anderson 
amendment, and, apparently, placed our 
seal of approval on the Holland joint 
resolution in the form in which it then 
was, we paved the way for giving to the 
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States and to private oil interests be- 
tween fifty and three hundred billion 
dollars’ worth of oil, gas, and sulfur. 

What would the Holland joint resolu- 
tion do if it should pass, as it probably 
will? In the first place, it would give 
to all coastal States property in and 
ownership of the submerged lands out to 
the 3-mile limit from their shores. That 
would be true for all States, but we know 
that, so far as oil and gas are concerned, 
it would apply primarily, and perhaps, 
indeed, exclusively, to California, Texas, 
and Louisiana, with Florida acting as a 
sort of hopeful bridesmaid, and, of 
course, with the possibility of Alaska be- 
coming involved later, as well. Admit- 
tedly, the bill would do that. It would 
give to the States ownership in the sub- 
merged lands and the resources out 3 
miles from their coastal shores. 

In the second place, it is expressly de- 
signed to give to some of the States, 
notably to Texas and to Florida, a very 
strong arguing point for further owner- 
ship of submerged lands from the 3-mile 
limit out to the 9-nautical-mile limit, or 
10% geographical-mile limit. It would 
do this because it is recognized in section 
2 (a) (2), on page 10, of the joint reso- 
lution, that they are to have title in the 
submerged lands out to “the boundary 
line of each such State where in any 
case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter ap- 
proved by Congress, extends seaward— 
or into the Guif of Mexico—beyond 3 
geographical miles.” 

We all know that Texas claims that 
at the time she came into the Union, her 
boundary extended out 9 nautical miles. 
We all know that Florida claims that 
at the time her representatives were re- 
admitted into the Congress of the United 
States in 1868, her constitution claimed, 
and she alleges that that Congress rec- 
ognized her claims, such a 9-nautical- 
mile boundary on the west coast of 
Florida. 

I shall discuss the merits of these ar- 
guments later, and point out that what 
Texas wants are the boundaries she had 
before she came into the Union and not 
the equal footing with other States 
which she had after she entered the 
Union. And Florida wants not the 
boundaries she had when she entered the 
Union but those which she claims as a 
bonus for secession. If time permits, I 
shall return to these issues. 

In addition, I think we are likely to 
find other States claiming that they had 
extensive boundaries which were recog- 
nized at the time they entered the Union. 
Louisiana has already shown its hand, 
and will probably claim at least 3 
leagues, or 9 nautical miles, at the very 
least. We may find that some of the 
original States will also come forward 
with large claims. It must be remem- 
bered further that under the equal-foot- 
ing clause, if certain claims of ownership 
and sovereignty are granted to some of 
the original States, States which were 
subsequently admitted under the equal- 
footing clause are very likely to file 
similar additional claims. 

That is the second type of grant which 
a majority of the Senate was apparently 
willing to make. I wish to emphasize 
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that it is a grant of ownership to the 
States in the submerged lands to the de- 
gree that the States may claim that their 
boundaries—which represent a different 
question—extended beyond the 3-mile 
limit. 

In the third place, the Senate passed 
this open-end provision—and it is an 
open-end provision, or a come-and- 
get-it provision—that the States may 
have property in the submerged lands 
even out beyond the 9-mile limit, to the 
degree that their claims have been “here- 
tofore, or may hereafter be, approved by 
the Congress.” 

If one examines the Holland bill, he 
will see that what it does is to create a 
vacuum beyond the 3-mile, or 3-league, 
or 9-mile limit in which Federal control 
or ownership is not confirmed, and with 
respect to which no system of develop- 
ment is established. Under the Holland 
bill, a complete vacuum exists out on 
the Continental Shelf beyond the 3-mile 
or the 3-league limit. 

If we look at section 9, which is some- 
times cited to refute this contention, it 
will be seen that the language in section 
9 is true only insofar as the area is de- 
fined by section 2. So section 9 really 
places no Federal defense in the way of 
further State claims so far as this Shelf 
area is concerned. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not quite understand 
the Senator’s argument. The language 
is, “all of which natural resources ap- 
pertain to the United States, and the 
jurisdiction and control of which by the 
United States is hereby confirmed.” 

That seems to me to be very definite 
language. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but it relates to 
the area seaward and outside of lands 
underneath the navigable waters, “as 
defined in section 2.” That brings us to 
the very point that to the degree to which 
the States—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finish my 
statement? Then the Senator may speak 
in his own time. 

To the degree to which the States ex- 
tend their claims out into the Continen- 
tal Shelf, to that degree the dominance 
of the Federal Government becomes a 
receding factor, It will hold only the 
residual claims, which will ever shrink 
as the claims of the States are pushed 
farther and farther out into the Conti- 
nental Shelf. So the farther out the 
States go, the smaller becomes the ter- 
ritory over which the Federal Govern- 
ment exercises dominion and control. 
The zone of Federal control will be like 
that of the Indians as they were pushed 
farther and farther westward. At last 
it will reach the jumping off place. 

This outer zone may be called the Con- 
tinental Shelf, but it becomes of dimin- 
ishing magnitude depending upon the 
degree to which the States are able to 
assert their prior claims. It will become 
of diminishing magnitude to the degree 
to which competent authorities find that 
the claims of the States have been here- 
tofore approved, or may hereafter be ap- 
proved by Congress 
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All kinds of claims may be filed; that 
Congress has heretofore. approved the 
territorial claims of the States, which 
are now translated by this measure into 
property, which is something different. 

I had never heard—and I think very 
few other people had ever heard—of the 
claim of Florida until it was brought up 
recently. I think very few others had 
heard of the claim of Louisiana, but it is 
now coming to the surface. We are 
likely to find other claims covered by the 
“heretofore” clause, particularly in the 
case of these States which were colonies. 
In addition, under the “hereafter” provi- 
sion we will recognize everything that 
comes hereafter. That provision is an 
invitation to surreptitious sleepers to 
be put over at the 5 o’clock hour, or at 
the noon hour, when no one is on the 
floor or on guard. 

What we are likely to find is that the 
Continental Shelf belonging to the 
United States will be gradually whit- 
tled away until not very much of it will 
be left. That is one of the points with 
respect to which I found myself taking 
issue when the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon] spoke, because there was 
no guarantee in what he said that the 
portion of the Continental Shelf which 
would be left would be really a sizable 
factor. 

Mr. President, we know that Texas has 
designs on the entire Continental Shelf. 
Its State legislature has passed an act 
saying that the boundaries of Texas go 
out to the very edge of the Continental 
Shelf. I am not certain that my good 
friend the junior Senator from Texas 
would necessarily affirm that claim. We 
hope that he will be with us for a long 
time; but other Senators may appear 
who will assert claims out to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. 

We know that in the State of Louisi- 
ana there is a very strong political fac- 
tion which has, indeed, passed an act 
through the State legislature extending 
the claims of that State out to the 2714- 
mile line. The States will begin com- 
peting with one another in promoting 
such an extension. There is no guar- 
antee, in spite of the gentlemen’s 
pledges, which very honorable men give 
on the floor of the Senate, that we may 
not find ourselves confronted not only 
with these claims, but with legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

-Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
clined to yield to the Senator from 
Florida, but I do not want to be ill hu- 
mored. I do not want to appear to be 
shielding myself. I am very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Texas, with the un- 
derstanding that then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Florida, if he cares to 
renew his request. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator does not 
contend, does he, that the Holland joint 
resolution conveys to the State of Texas 
anything beyond the State’s 3-league 
boundary as it existed at the time Texas 
entered the Union? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not explicitly 
do so, but it unlocks the door for future 
grants to be made, by failing to assert 
Federal control over the Continental 
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Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit, or be- 
yond the 9-mile limit, and by providing 
that if claims to boundaries have been 
recognized in the past, claims to owner- 
ship will be recognized in the future. 
Sleepers may also go through in the 
future granting such extended bound- 
aries and title. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
realize that in section 9 it is explicitly 
provided, as to the natural resources be- 
yond the boundaries as they existed at 
the time the States came into the Union 
or as heretofore approved by Congress, 
that the Congress is now asserting the 
rights of the Federal Government to that 
property? Does not this colloquy on 
the fioor, and that which occurred in the 
first week of the debate, both on the part 
of the Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from Texas, to the effect that we 
do not interpret the joint resolution 
which we helped to write, as giving to 
the States anything beyond their bound- 
aries as they existed at the time they 
came into the Union or as heretofore 
approved by Congress, furnish sufficient 
evidence of legislative intent to prevent 
the States from claiming anything more 
under this measure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With every appre- 
ciation of the influence and prominence 
of the Senator in his home State, cer- 
tainly such colloquy is not binding upon 
the State of Texas. The Senator from 
‘Texas has no power to commit the State 
of Texas, any more than any other Sen- 
ator has power to commit his State. The 
Senator from Texas is not the authorized 
agent of the State of Texas. A change 
of political fortunes in Texas, or an in- 
crease in the political expansiveness of 
Texas—if that is possible—might readily 
lead to the active pushing of the claims 
of Texas out into the Gulf. Texas has 
already done pretty well. Texas already 
claims the entire Continental Shelf. 
Indeed, the Senator from Texas may find 
himself disavowed by the State of Texas 
on the ground that he is not defending 
the full claims of Texas and is shrinking 
back within a 9-mile limit, whereas Texas 
claims 150 miles. The Senator from 
‘Texas, who is now the hero of his State, 
may, when he returns to his home State, 
find himself rejected on the ground that 
he has not been sufficiently expansive in 
his arguments. This would be regret- 
table, but it might occur. 

I hope that will never happen to my 
dear friend. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
‘Texas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
time is very short. I am very eager to 
hasten the debate and get to a vote. I 
do not want my opponents to filibuster 
this measure, and I should like to be per- 
mitted to continue. I will yield to the 
Senator from Texas, however, if he so 
desires. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is not the issue what 
the joint resolution covers instead of 
what some people in Texas-might claim 
it to cover? And does not the resolution 
clearly confine itself to lands within the 
boundary lines as they existed when 
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Texas and the other States came into 
the Union? Is not that the real ques- 
tion. I am sure the Senator will agree 
that the question is not whether I will 
be criticized at home, but whether the 
joint resolution covers anything beyond 
the historic boundaries. That, it seems 
to me, is the real issue, and I see no basis 
for the imaginary fears of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution unlocks the door through 
which expansive Texans may rush, even 
though the junior Senator from Texas 
may politely stand aside. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to my amiable friend that they make 
their speeches in their own time. 

Mr. LONG. It is a question that I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam afraid Iam like 
the girl in the operetta Oklahoma who 
could not say “No.” When the Senator 
from Louisiana gets up and looks at me 
with that seductive look of his, I must 
yield to a question. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not correct to say 
that, even if the Senator’s amendment 
were to be adopted, sleeper legislation 
could always be put through giving to 
anyone anything the Federal Govern- 
ment wanted to give away? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it would be much 
more difficult if the authority and con- 
trol of the Federal Government in the 
area beyond the 3-mile limit were defi- 
nitely asserted and fixed and the devel- 
opment of resources by it authorized and 
begun. In that way we would lock the 
door, and it would require repeal legis- 
lation to give away this area. 

Mr. President, yesterday we were in a 
very expansive mood, and we gave away 
everything. My amendment now pro- 
poses to reduce the giveaway, to lessen 
the damage, to save as much of the oil 
and gas for the people of the United 
States as it is possible to save. 

We, who are defending the rights of all 
the people, were beaten yesterday. We 
now fall back to our next position, and 
we say, “All right, you who favored the 
giveaway outvoted us. You got all these 
areas, layer after layer. You won yester- 
day, for the moment, although you made 
a great mistake. However we are not at 
this time going to refight the question of 
the 3-mile zone.” 

Mr. President, we are willing to say, for 
the purposes of this argument, although 
this will not make me vote for the joint 
resolution, “Al right, let the States take 
the submerged lands out to the 3-mile 
limit, but for heaven’s sake stop there.” 

In other words, at least let the sub- 
merged lands beyond the 3-mile limit out 
in the international zone be under the 
control and dominion of the Federal 
Government. We aim to do that by as- 
serting Federal dominion and control 
and by authorizing Federal development, 
Far from creating a vacuum, as the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]— 
who left the floor—has stated, what our 
amendment would do would be to assert 
Federal dominion in the area beyond 
the 3-mile limit and save for the Fed- 
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sources beyond the 3-mile limit, 

Incidentally, Mr. President, this would 
save for the Nation the major part of 
the oil and gas, because, very roughly, 
according to the Geological Survey— 
page 514 of the hearings—about 12 per- 
cent of the oil and gas seems to be within 
the 3-mile limit, another 5 percent off 
the cost of Texas between the 3- and 
9-mile limits, and about 83 percent, or 
five-sixths, beyond the 3-mile or 9-mile 
limit. Since the pending amendment 
would cut off all States’ ownership at 
the 3-mile mark, it would save 88 per- 
cent of the oil and gas for all of the 
people. 

That is about what there is to the 
present amendment, with the proviso, of 
course, that the Federal share of the 
revenues beyond the 3-mile limit is to go 
during the present national emergency 
for defense purposes, and then for the 
purposes of education, according to the 
plan of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. President, let us consider the pres- 
ent amendment in connection with the 
vote yesterday. It seems to me that cer- 
tainly every Senator who voted for the 
Anderson amendment yesterday, that is, 
all who voted against tabling it, should 
vote for this amendment today. If Sen- 
ators voted yesterday to save for the 
Nation 100 percent of all the oil and gas 
in the submerged lands, certainly today 
they should vote to save 88 percent of it. 
How can they say, “Yes, we wanted to 
save 100 percent of the gas and oil, but 
we do not want to save 88 percent of it”? 
Therefore a vote for the Anderson 
amendment yesterday would logically 
seem to carry with it inevitably a vote 
for the Anderson-Douglas amendment 
today. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield to my friend 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that the 
vote which was taken yesterday on the 
Anderson amendment dealt with the area, 
either from the coastline seaward 3 miles, 
or in some cases to the historic boundary 
line, while today the amendment which 
the Senator from Illinois is sponsoring 
deals with an entirely different subject, 
namely, the area seaward of the 3 mile 
limit? Therefore, is it not correct to say 
that the Senate is not voting on the 
cm question on which it voted yester- 

ay? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot agree with 
my good friend from Kentucky in saying 
that we are voting on an entirely differ- 
ent subject. We are voting on a smaller 
subdivision of the same subject, which 
was the submerged lands seaward from 
the low-water mark. 

Yesterday the Anderson amendment 
proposed Federal control and Federal 
dominion over the submerged lands sea- 
ward from the low-water mark. 

Now we are proposing Federal domin- 
ion, control, and development in the 
submerged lands seaward from the 3- 
mile point. 

So that roughly, in terms of oil and 
or it is 88 percent the same as yester- 

ye 
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In addition, Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand how some Senators who voted 
against the Anderson amendment yes- 
terday should vote for the pending 
amendment today. 

The very able Senator from Florida, 
in his initial speech on the subject, spoke 
at great length about filled land. He 
wept copious tears about what the An- 
derson bill would do to the private real 
estate developers in the cities along the 
west coast of Florida. 

His fears were largely fictitious. They 
were 99%4o9 percent fictitious. I say that 
because the Anderson bill in its original 
form recognized the filled land under 
public and private ownership on inland 
waters and on ocean waters, and recog- 
nized public filled land in the future on 
coastwise waters. But there was one 
point—which we frankly admitted— 
namely, that of future private filled land 
on coastwise waters, which was not com- 
pletely covered by the Anderson bill. 
That may have troubled not only the 
Senator from Florida, but the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts as well. 

Well, Mr. President, under this amend- 
ment, all that now is given to the States. 
Certainly no one is going to fill land out 
beyond 3 miles from the present coast- 
line. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I shall be glad to 
yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The States merely 
insist_on the rights which they possessed 
when they joined the Union, I may say 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
know that my good friend comes from 
South Carolina, and he has different 
views about the nature of the Federal 
Union from mine. However, I do not 
wish to revive the battle of Fort Sumter, 
although it did play a very important 
part in history. I do not want to let 
loose again the bombardment on Fort 
Sumter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois was 
practically reared at Parris Island by 
the Marine Corps. He knows South 
Carolina. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is where, in one 
sense, I was reborn. I am more proud 
of having graduated from Parris Island 
than from any university I have 
attended, 

Mr. MAYBANK. We are not fighting 
the War of 1861-65. I was talking about 
the Revolution, and the rights which 
the States had when they joined the 
Union. The Senator from Illinois knows 
that to be the fact. I admire him very 
much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say, Mr, Pres- 
ident, that there is no more beloved man 
in the Senate than the Senator from 
South Carolina. We all love him, and 
he is a valuable asset to this body. 

To come back to the previous point, 
we are now going to recognize in this 
amendment all future filled land. I do 
not believe that even Florida, in its most 
expansive moments, intends to extend 
Miami Beach more than 3 additional 
miles into the sea. 

They can fill it up all they want to; 
and Mr. Robert Moses—and I do not 
know whether he wishes to fill in the 
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bullrushes, but he has had a very dis- 
tinguished career in New York City— 
will not have to worry at all, and there- 
fore the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] should weep no more tears 
about Rockaway Beach or other places 
in that area, 

Furthermore, under this amendment 
I do not think the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] need 
worry as he did the other day about the 
future of the Massachusetts clam indus- 
try. I wish the Senator from Massachu- 
setts were on the floor at this time. We 
remember how he said he wanted the 
Holland joint resolution enacted because 
it would be a means of protecting future 
Massachusetts clams. Of course the 
Anderson bill would protect them any- 
way. However, now the Senator from 
Massachusetts, under the pending 
amendment, will have 3 miles in which to 
extend the dominion of Massachusetts 
over clams. Even though those waters 
may be filled in the future by the energy 
of the people of Massachusetts, the clams 
will still be at the bottom of the filled 
land and future archeologists from Har- 
vard University will be able to discover 
them; and the dearly beloved Hasty 
Pudding Club can have a clam chowder; 
and all of it will be legal. 

So, Mr. President, to the degree that 
future filled land was an objection, that 
objection has most certainly been met. 

Now let me say a word about the fish- 
ing industry. So long as we do not 
assert ownership beyond the 3-mile 
limit—to which this amendment re- 
stricts the give-away—either for our- 
selves or for the member States of the 
Union, we can with good grace say to 
Mexico, “You shall not assert ownership 
beyond 3 miles,” and we can say to 
Canada, “You shall not assert ownership 
beyond 3 miles.” and we can say to 
Russia, “You shall not assert ownership 
beyond 3 miles.” 

But when we grant to the States not 
only boundaries, but ownership beyond 
3 miles, what those nations are likely to 
say then, when we protest, is, “So is your 
old man.” [Laughter.] 

They will say, “You are giving Texas 
9 miles, and you are giving Florida on 
its west coast 9 miles, and possibly you 
are giving Louisiana 27 miles, and pos- 
sibly you are giving Texas out to the 
Continental Shelf, or 150 miles. Why 
should not we have our place in the sun? 
Why should not we also extend our do- 
main the edge of the Continental Shelf?” 
Then, Mr. President, when the shrimp 
boats come down, as they are now, from 
Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and fish for shrimp off the 
Mexican coast, between the 3-mile limit 
and the 9-mile limit—the 3-mile limit 
being the one we recognize, and the 9- 
mile limit being the one that Mexico 
claims—those shrimp fishermen are like- 
ly to be seized and thrown into the 
“hoosegow,” as is done now; and we shall 
not be able to get them out. The same 
thing may apply to the California fisher- 
men out of San Diego and San Pedro 
Harbor, who fish off the lower coast of 
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- Now, Canada is getting into the act. 
The Canadians notice the debates that 
occur here. I believe the Canadian Par- 
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liament and the Parliament of British 
Columbia are, at this very moment, con- 
sidering extending the control of Canada 
over the waters off her coast beyond the 
3-mile limit which she has previously 
claimed and which we have recognized. 

If that should happen, the United 
States fishermen from Bellingham and 
Everett, Wash., and from other Wash- 
ington ports, who now fish in Vancouver 
Sound and off Vancouver Island, and in 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, are likely 
to be in trouble; and we shall be help- 
less to protect them. 

The same trouble will arise in the case 
of the Massachusetts fishermen who fish 
off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland; 
and the same trouble will be likely to 
occur in the case of those who fish off 
the coast of Alaska, in the Bering Strait; 
and we shall be helpless to protect them. 
We are likely to strike down the fishing 
industry of most of our coastal States. 

If, on the other hand, we do not push 
ownership beyond the 3-mile limit, but 
if we assert Federal control, which is a 
different matter, out from the 3-mile 
limit, we can then with good grace pro- 
tect our fishermen as they fish close to 
the coast, but beyond the 3-mile limit, 
off Mexico, Canada, and possibly Siberia. 

Mr. President, I shall be very brief. 
There is no legislative or administrative 
vacuum left by the legislation we pro- 
pose. In the first place, article III, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution provides that 
the Federal judiciary shall have juris- 
diction over not only admiralty but also 
over maritime matters. That means 
that the Constitution, statute law, and 
the common law of the United States 
extends to the Continental Shelf beyond 
the 3-mile limit. 

In the second place, the leasing and 
development plan of this proposed legis- 
lation is not hastily thought out; it is 
not a proposal by a Senator in his first 
term, suchasIam. Iam not the author 
of this proposal. Nor, indeed, is the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], great as is his experience, the real 
author of this proposal. The legisla- 
tion here proposed is really the 
O’Mahoney bill, which was introduced 
and presented on the floor of this body 
last year by former Senator O'Mahoney, 
of Wyoming. The present amendment 
was then the subject of the bill and ma- 
jority. report of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. That bill, 
which was before the Senate last year, 
was carefully drawn and carefully con- 
sidered, 

Of course if this matter were merely 
one of the comparative competence in 
this field of the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois and the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpon], there would be no ques- 
tion but that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is more competent in these mat- 
ters thanIam. ButIam merely serving, 
however, unworthily, as the temporary 
sponsor of a measure which is the crys- 
tallization of years of discussion, which 
is an assertion of Federal authority in 
a field which is now a vacuum, which 
declares that there is Federal dominion 
and control of the Continental Shelf at 
least beyond the 3-mile limit, which 
would save seven-eighths of the sub- 
merged oil for all of the people of all 
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the States, which would protect our fish- 
ing industry, and which would lock the 
door against the raids which are likely 
to come. I hope the amendment will be 
approved. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from IllInois [Mr. Dovuctas], sub- 
mitted for himself and the Senator front 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], to the com- 
mittee substitute. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that so far as the Continental 
Shelf is concerned, a bill is being pre- 
pared by the committee. I am sure it 
will be here within 2 weeks; and I can as- 
sure Senators that the whole subject 
will be dealt with comprehensively in 
that bill, and will have most careful 
study. 

I hope the amendment now before us 
will be rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Illinois, if he wishes to speak. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes,ifImay. Isim- 
ply say that I do not think we should 
buy a pig in a poke, without knowing 
what the nature of the pig is. 

This present amendment is, on the 
the other hand, definite and decisive. 
The Senator from Oregon promised 2 
weeks ago to have a bill before us. I 
doubted it, at the time. He now post- 
pones it 2 weeks more into the future. 
We do not know what the contents of 
that bill will be. Now is the time to deal 
with this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was not the 2 
weeks—— 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, I should have said it 
was 2 weeks from the date of the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I should have said that, 
because of course the Senators con- 
cerned have been involved in the debate, 
and have been unable to do that work. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that the joint resolution now before the 
Senate confirms the title of the United 
States to the Continental Shelf. That 
aon is settled by the joint resolu- 

on. 

The amendment now pending tends to 
deal with a very long and complicated 
question which I think can be dealt 
with far better by the bill the commit- 
tee will introduce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], submitted for him- 
self and the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], to the committee sub- 
stitute. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, first, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. y 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gore McClellan. 
Anderson Green Millikin 

tt Griswold Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bush Hill eely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Nebr., Holland Payne 
Byrå Hunt Potter 
Capeharțt Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. C. 
Dougias Kilgore Sparkman 
Duff Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Taft 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ferguson Magnuson Tobey 
Frear Malone Watkins 
Fulbright Mansfield Welker 
George Martin Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Willams 
Goldwater McCarran Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. ‘The question is on 
agreeing, en bloc, to the amendments of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
offered for himself and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], to the com- 
mittee substitute. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, FLANDERS] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Brinces] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr, FLANDERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

I announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] is absent on 
official business, 

On this vote the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy] is necessarily ab- 
sent and is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS, I anounce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the 
Senate because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr, Kerr], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Mc- 
Carty]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 
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I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Russet] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Anderson Ives Morse 
Case Jackson Murray 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Fulbright Kefauver Pastore 
Gillette Kennedy Sparkman 
Gore Kilgore Tobey 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Hennings Mansfield Young 
Hill Monroney 
NAYS—58 

Aiken Frear Millikin 
Barrett George Mundt 

1 Goldwater Payne 
Bennett Griswold Potter 
Bricker Hendrickson Purtell 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Hunt Smathers 
Capehart Jenner Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Clements Johnston, 8. C. Smith, N.C. 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cordon Kuchel Taft 
Daniel Long Thye 
Dirksen Malone Watkins 
Duff Martin Welker 
Dworshak Maybank Willams 
Ellender McCarran 
Ferguson McClellan 

NOT VOTING—12 
Bridges Hayden Lehman 
Chavez Humphrey McCarthy 
Eastland Kerr ussell 
Flanders Langer Symington 
So Mr. Dovcias’ amendments were 

rejected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I send 
forward an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 11, line 10, to strike out the words 
“or hereafter”; on page 17, line 18, to 
strike out the words “or is hereafter’; 
and on page 11, line 12, to strike out the 
colon and insert the following: “but in 
no event shall the term ‘boundaries’ or 
the term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ be interpreted as extending from 
the coastline more than 3 geographical 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Pacific Ocean, or more than 3 marine 
leagues into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Florida wish to debate his 
amendment? My intention was to recess 
at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is any extended debate to occur 
on it, I should be glad to have it go over 
until tomorrow morning. These are sug- 
gestions which have been made by sev- 
eral Senators who are opposed to the 
joint resolution and by several who are 
in favor of it. The suggested changes 
are minor changes for the purpose of 
clarification which I think will be help- 
ful, in view of certain questions which 
have been raised. They do not depart 
in the slightest from the intention of the 
sponsors of the joint resolution. 

If there is no extended debate, I should 
hope that the Senate would act on the 
amendment speedily. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator 
from Florida think there should be some 
explanation of the amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be very 
happy to explain it. 

Mr. President, there are two places in 
the joint resolution where the words “or 
hereafter” or “or is hereafter” are used, 
and I will indicate those places to every 
Senator who has before him a copy of 
the joint resolution, so that we may be 
sure of what we are doing. 

On page 11, line 10, the words “or 
hereafter” appear just after the word 
“heretofore.” And the same meaning 
applies—in the other place, which is on 
page 17, line 18, the words “or is here- 
after” appear. In each case, those words, 
if stricken from the joint resolution, 
while they would not in the slightest de- 
gree take away the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress to act in this field if it chose to 
do so hereafter, would not in the joint 
resolution itself give any intimation that 
the Congress is looking forward to any 
such action being taken. I think noth- 
ing is added or subtracted by taking out 
those words, but certain Senators who 
are opposed to the joint resolution main- 
tained that the appearance of those 
words may act as an invitation here- 
after to extend the boundaries, which is 
not the intention and which I think 
would not occur. 

I have already. stated that, so far as 
I am concerned, the words are practi- 
cally meaningless, because Congress has 
jurisdiction to act hereafter if it sees 
fit to do so. I have also explained in 
the Recorp why the words were used, 
because the States of Texas and Florida, 
which were very active in the introduc- 
tion of the joint resolution, have bound- 
aries extending by law beyond 3 geo- 
graphic miles, and we did not want to 
appear in any sense to preclude any of 
the coastal States which might have a 
claim about which we knew nothing 
from asserting it. We do not want to 
preclude them from }-esenting their 
claims. We now want the words to be 
stricken because they have caused con- 
cern in the minds of both proponents 
and opponents of the joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the very 
able Senator from Florida if it was by 
inadvertence that he strikes the words 
“or hereafter” on line 10, page 11, and 
does not strike the word “hereafter” on 
line 1 of page 11? Does he propose to 
omit the word “hereafter” on line 1, 
page 11? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is one place 
where the word “hereafter” was delib- 
erately left in the joint resolution. ‘As 
to whether that is the place, I am not 
sure. The amendment was drafted by 
my assistant, and I should like to check 
with him for a moment. 

I am quite content to admit to the 
Senator from Illinois that the omission 
of that particular “hereafter” was in- 
advertent. It should have been included 
in the language, but was omitted. The 
word “hereafter” that was not affected 
by the amendment is in line 8 on page 17. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was proposed to 
strike the words “or hereafter” in line 
24, page 10, and line 1, page 11? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I shall modify my amendment to 
so provide. As has already been stated, 
the intention is to remove any feeling 
on the part of any Senator that we are 
inviting a change of boundaries here- 
after. That same point applies to the 
latter part of the amendments which, 
by the way, I hope will be considered 
en bloc, because they all affect the same 
situation, to bring about greater cer- 
tainty where it. had been felt there was 
not sufficient certainty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the word “here- 
after” written subsequently in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is one place 
where the word “hereafter” is properly 
retained. In going over the joint reso- 
lution myself, I noted—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if that is 
on line 18, page 17? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. That is one of 
those which are proposed to be elimi- 
nated by my amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Florida is now 
providing that the 3-league limit which 
is to be under State ownership shall be 
not merely for the States of Florida and 
Texas, but apply to the entire Gulf of 
Mexico? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, there is no such 
intention in mind, and no such intention 
is accomplished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask what 
would happen to the boundary of Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The boundary of 
Louisiana is not intended to be affected 
in any way whatever by this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I then suggest to the 
Senator from Florida that since the 
boundary of his State is 3 leagues into 
the Gulf of Mexico, it would seem to me 
that the amendment would include not 
merely the west coast of Florida and 
Texas, but also Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and so forth. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has not 
correctly read the latter part of the 
amendment, on page 11, line 12: “but in 
no event shall the term ‘boundaries’ or 
the term ‘lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters’ be interpreted as extending from 
the coastline moré than 3 geographical 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean or Pacific 
Ocean, or more than 3 marine leagues 
into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The words are words of limitation, not 
words of grant or release. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would depend 
upon the definition of what the boundary 
of Louisiana was at the time Louisiana 
entered the Union. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think this is sub- 
stantially similar to an amendment I 
had sent to the desk. Iagree that it does 
improve the joint resolution, but I wish 
to ask the Senator whether, if the 
amendment shall be adopted, it will 
constitute a legislative history in recog- 
nition of the understanding that out be- 
yond the 3-mile limit on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and beyond 3 leagues, 
if it should be established as applying to 
the Gulf of Mexico, the United States has 
paramount right to submerged land out 
beyond those boundaries or lines. 
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Mr, HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but the change proposed would not 
bring about that result. That result is 
already reached by another provision of 
the joint resolution, section 9. This 
amendment is simply clarifying lan- 
guage, both with reference to the mean- 
ing of section 9 and with reference to 
the limitation which we have already 
discussed in an earlier portion of the 
joint resolution, where the amendment 
appears. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. - Wherever that in- 
terpretation may come, i think it is very 
important, and I ask the Senator if he 
does not agree with me that we need to 
leave the impression with our neighbors 
to the south, and with Canada to the 
North, that we are retaining the right, 
or that Congress thinks there is a right, 
further to extend boundaries in the event 
that is desired, but that this Congress be- 
lieves that as to anything beyond the 3- 
mile limit or the 3-league limit, the para- 
mount right is in the United States, and 
not in the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is correct in his position, but I would 
not wish the Recor to indicate that the 
Senator from Florida or the Senator 
from Tennessee believes that these 
minor changes could in any way affect 
in the slightest the right of other Con- 
gresses to take action as they may see fit 
in this fleld, because the Senator from 
Tennessee knows that we could not ac- 
complish any such result. This is just a 
minor change of verbiage, to make very 
clear that Congress at this time is seek- 
ing to do only those things which the 
authors and supporters of the joint reso- 
lution have so very fully, and rather 
repeatedly, stated for the Recorp here- 
tofore during the course of the debate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was very much 
worried about the effect the word 
hereafter might have in the joint reso- 
lution. I spoke at some length about 
that recently. Would the adoption of 
this amendment have the effect of at 
least giving the interpretation that, so 
far as the Senate is concerned, by adopt- 
ing the amendment, the States would 
not have any rights or title out beyond 
the 3-mile limit in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, or beyond 3 leagues in the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In general, I should 
say that the Senator is correct. The 
amendment will simply indicate that this 
Senate, in the passage of the joint reso- 
lution, is certainly not inviting addi- 
tional claims, and it knows of no addi- 
tional claims. At the same time, I 
repeat what I have already said, that 
nothing that this Senate could do, noth- 
ing that any Senator could say upon the 
floor, would be sufficient to indicate 
properly to anyone that we are seeking 
to deprive future Congresses in any way 
whatsoever of their full power. We 
could not do so if we wished to, and we 
should not desire to do so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that the legislative history of 
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the measure we are considering is im- 
portant for purposes of interpretation 
in the Supreme Court, and that the 
Senator’s amendment might aid in ob- 
taining favorable consideration of the 
joint resolution by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I doubt very seri- 
ously if that result would occur, because 
I think the amendment has very little 
effect. But I am perfectly willing to 
meet the suggestions of my friends, some 
of whom have been opponents, and some 
of whom have been supporters of the 
joint resolution, to the effect that they 
would like to have the language more 
clearly spelled out than it was in the 
original measure, to the effect that there 
is no intention whatsoever to grant 
boundaries beyond 3 geographical miles 
in either the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
and that this Congress knows of no pos- 
sible situation under which greater 
boundaries are claimed or could be 
granted in the Gulf of Mexico than 3 
leagues; and, in that case, this Congress 
knows, although this amendment does 
not indicate it, that there are but 2 
States affected by that particular situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further, in order to 
clarify one point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have a very high 
regard for the State of Louisiana and 
the very distinguished Senators from 
that State. But is there anything in the 
last part of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida which might be in- 
terpreted as granting the State of Loui- 
siana a boundary of 3 leagues out from 
its shore, rather than the 3 miles which 
I understand it now claims? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I will say categori- 
cally to the Senator that there is not. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iam certain the Senator 
is aware, is he not, that there are some 
persons in Louisiana who contend that 
the language is the enabling act which 
brought Louisiana into the Union, re- 
ferring to the boundary as including all 
islands within 3 leagues, might be sus- 
ceptible of the construction that Louisi- 
ana had the same rights as does Florida, 
for example, with regard to the 3-league 
limit? The Senator is not, by his 
amendment, proposing to prevent Loui- 
Siana from seeking adjudication in the 
courts as to what the actual boundary 
is, is he? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Indeed not. The 
Senator from Florida would not, if he 
could, do anything whatsoever to limit 
or adversely affect the State of Loui- 
siana in that regard. Any rights the 
State of Louisiana has would be left un- 
disturbed by these amendments. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With regard to Texas and 
Florida, these amendments do not pro- 
pose to state that those States have a 
boundary of 3 leagues. They merely give 
them the right to establish that their 
boundary is 3 leagues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. These amendments 
would not change the situation which 
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has always existed. The States of Texas 
and Florida would simply be left where 
they were placed—the State of Texas by 
the action of Congress and its own action 
in 1845 and prior thereto, and the State 
of Florida by action of Congress in 1868 
and its own prior action. We are simply 
left without prejudice in any way. The 
Senators from Florida and the Senators 
from Texas have made no attempt to 
have the boundaries of those States con- 
firmed or reasserted, and, of course, we 
will not do so in this legislation. They 
stand for themselves as they existed at 
the time of admission or as heretofore 
approved by the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments, 
as modified, offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, be- 
fore we vote on the amendments, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida if he has included the “hereafter” 
on page 11, line 10? 

Mr. HOLLAND. On this point the 
amendment, as modified, is as follows: 

On page 11, line 10, strike out the words 
“or hereafter”; on page 17, line 18, strike 
out the words “or is hereafter”; on pages 
10 and 11, strike out the word “or” at the 
bottom of page 10, and “hereafter” at the 
top of page 11. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Florida to the committee amendment. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I intend to 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow. I will yield for the purposes 
of insertions in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of offering certain amendments? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma for the purpose of offer- 
ing amendments, in order that they may 
be the pending question, but not in order 
to proceed with their consideration this 
evening. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
action will be deferred until tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendments 
which I send to the desk, and ask that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendments offered by Mr. Mon- 
RONEY to the committee amendment are 
as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with “and to the” 
in line 21 strike out all through “miles” 
in line 3 on page 11. 

On page 11, beginning with “as they” in 
line 9 strike out all through “Congress, or” 
in line 11. 

On page 11, line 17, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “In Title II the.” 

On page 12, insert after line 23 the fol- 
lowing: 

“(i) The term ‘submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf’ means the lands (includ- 
ing the natural resources therein) under- 
lying the open ocean, situated seaward of 
lands beneath navigable waters, and ex- 


tending seaward to the outer edge of the 
Continental Shelf; 


“({j) The term ‘mineral lease’ means any 
form of authorization for the exploration, 
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development, or production of oil, gas, or 
other minerals; and 

“(k) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
rectary of the Interior.” 

On page 17, beginning with the comma 
after “confirmed” in line 11 strike out all 
to the period in line 18. 

On page 20, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all through line 16 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE III 
“SUBMERGED LANDS OF THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


“Sec. 9. All natural resources within the 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
shall appertain to the United States and 
be subject to its jurisdiction and control 
as provided for in this title, 

“Sec. 10. (a) The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall apply to all mineral leases covering 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
issued by any State or political subdivision 
or grantee thereof (including any extension, 
renewal, or replacement thereof heretofore 
granted pursuant to such lease or under the 
laws of such State): Provided— 

“(1) That such lease, or a true copy there- 
of, shall have been filed with the Secretary 
by the lessee or his duly authorized agent 
within 90 days from the effective date of this 
joint resolution, or within such further pe- 
riod or periods as may be fixed from time 
to time by the Secretary; 

“(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior 
to December 21, 1948, and was on June 5, 
1950, in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the 
State issuing it, or (li) with the approval of 
the Secretary and was on the effective date 
of this joint resolution in force and effect in 
accordance with its terms and provisions 
and the law of the State issuing it; 

“(3) That within the time specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, there shall 
have been filed with the Secretary (i) a cer- 
tificate issued by the State official or agency 
having jurisdiction and stating that the 
lease was in force and effect as required by 
the provisions of paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section or (ii) in the absence of such certifi- 
cate, evidence in the form of affidavits, re- 
ceipts, canceled checks, or other documents, 
and the Secretary shall determine whether 
such lease was so in force and effect; 

“(4) That except as otherwise provided in 
section 3 hereof, all rents, royalties, and 
other sums payable under such a lease be- 
tween June 5, 1950, and the effective date of 
this joint resolution, which have not been 
paid in accordance with the provisions 
thereof, and all rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable under such a lease after the 
effective date of this joint resolution shall 
be paid to the Secretary, who shall deposit 
them in a special fund in the Treasury to be 
disposed of as hereinafter provided; 

“(5) That the holder of such lease certifies 
that such lease shall continue to be subject 
to the overriding royalty obligations exist- 
ing on the effective date of this joint reso- 
lution; 

“(6) That such lease was not obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation; 

“(7) That such lease, if issued on or after 
June 23, 1947, was issued upon the basis of 
competitive bidding; 

“(8) That such lease provides for a royal- 
ty to the lessor of not less than 1214 percent 
in amount or value of the production saved, 
removed, or sold from the lease: Provided, 
however, That, if the lease provides for a 
lesser royalty, the holder thereof may bring 
it within the provisions of this paragraph by 
consenting in writing, filed with the Secre- 
tary, to the increase of the royalty to the 
minimum herein specified; 

“(9) That such lease will terminate with- 
in a period of not more than 5 years from 
the effective date of this joint resolution in 
the absence of production or operations for 
drilling: Provided, however, That, if the lease 
provides for a longer period, the holder 
thereof may bring it within the provisions 
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of this paragraph by consenting in writing, 
filed with the Secretary, to the reduction of 
such period, so that it will not exceed the 
maximum period herein specified; and 

“(10) That the holder of such lease fur- 
nishes such surety bond, if any, as the Secre- 
tary may require and complies with such 
other requirements as the Secretary may 
deem to be reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 

“(b) Any person holding a mineral lease 
which comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, as determined by 
the Secretary, may continue to maintain 
such lease, and may conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provisions 
for the full term thereof and of any exten- 
sion, renewal, or replacement authorized 
therein or heretofore authorized by the law 
of the State issuing such lease: Provided, 
however, That, if oil or gas was not being pro- 
duced from such lease on or before Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, then for a term from the effec- 
tive date hereof equal to the term remain- 
ing unexpired on December 11, 1950, under 
the provisions of such lease or any exten- 
sions, renewals, or replacements authorized 
therein, or heretofore authorized by the laws 
of the State issuing, or whose grantee issued, 
such lease. A negative determination under 
this subsection may be made by the Secre- 
tary only after giving to the holder of the 
lease notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

“(c) With respect to any mineral lease 
that is within the scope of subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary shall exercise such 
powers of supervision and control as may be 
vested in the lessor by law or the terms and 
provisions of the lease. 

“(d) The permission granted in subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed 
to be a waiver of such claims, if any, as the 
United States may have against the lessor or 
the lessee or any other person respecting 
sums payable or paid for or under the lease, 
or respecting activities conducted under the 
lease, prior to the effective date of this joint 
resolution. 

“Sec, 11. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States and upon the application of 
any lessor or lessee of a mineral lease issued 
by or under the authority of a State, its po- 
litical subdivision or grantee, on lands be- 
neath navigable waters vested and assigned 
to such State under title II of this joint res- 
olution, to certify that the United States 
does not claim any proprietary interest in 
such lands or in the natural resources with- 
in them. 

“Sec, 12. In the event of a controversy be- 
tween the United States and a State as to 
whether or not lands are submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (c) of section 10 of this 
joint resolution, and with the concurrence 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to negotiate and enter into agreements with 
the State, its political subdivision or grantee 
or a lessee thereof, respecting operations 
under existing mineral leases and payment 
and impounding of rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable thereunder, or with the State, 
its political subdivision or grantee, respect- 
ing the issuance or nonissuance of new min- 
eral leases pending the settlement or adjudi- 
cation of the controversy: Provided, how- 
ever, That the authorization contained in 
this section shall not be construed to be a 
limitation upon the authority conferred on 
the Secretary in other sections of this joint 
resolution. Payments made pursuant to 
such agreement, or pursuant to any stipula- 
tion between the United States and a State, 
shall be considered as compliance with sec- 
tion 10 (a) (4) hereof, Upon the termina- 
tion of such agreement or stipulation by 
reason of the final settlement or adjudica- 
tion of such controversy, if the lands subject 
to any mineral lease are determined to be in 
whole or in part submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, the lessee, if he has not al- 
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ready done so, shall comply with the require- 
ments of section 10 (a), and thereupon the 
provisions of section 10 (b) shall govern 
such lease. 

“Sec. 13 (a) In order to meet the urgent 
need during the present emergency for fur- 
ther exploration and development of the oil 
and gas deposits in the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, pending the enactment of further 
legislation on the subject, to grant to the 
qualified persons offering the highest bonuses 
on a basis of competitive bidding oil and 
gas leases on submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf which are not covered by leases 
within the scope of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 10 of this joint resolution. 

“(b) A lease issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall cover an area of 
such size and dimensions as the Secretary 
may determine, shall be for a period of 5 
years and as long thereafter as oil or gas 
may be produced from the area in paying 
quantities, or drilling or well reworking op- 
erations as approved by the Secretary are 
conducted thereon, shall require the pay- 
ment of a royalty of not less than 12% per- 
cent, and shall contain such rental provi- 
sions and such other terms and provisions 
as the Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe in advance of offering the area for 
lease. 

“(c) All moneys paid to the Secretary for 
or under leases granted pursuant to this 
section shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury to be disposed of as here- 
inafter provided. 

“(d) The issuance of any lease by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section, or the re- 
fusal of the Secretary to certify that the 
United States does not claim any interest in 
any lands beneath navigable waters pur- 
suant to section 11 of this joint resolution, 
shall not prejudice the ultimate settlement 
or adjudication of the question as to whether 
or not the area involved is land beneath 
navigable waters. 

“Sec. 14. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, all moneys re- 
ceived under the provisions of this title shall 
be held in a special account in the Treasury 
and shall be used semiannually by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury exclusively to pay and 
reduce the national debt of the United 
States. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to moneys received and held pur- 
suant to any stipulation or agreement re- 
ferred to in section 12 of this joint resolu- 
tion pending the settlement or adjudicasion 
of the controversy. 

“Sec. 15. (a) The President may, from 
time to time, withdraw from disposition any 
of the unleased submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf and reserve them for the use 
of the United States in the interest of na- 
tional security. 

“(b) In time of war, or when the President 
shall so prescribe, the United States shall 
have the right of first refusal to purchase at 
the market price all or any portion of the 
oil and gas produced from the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf. 

“(c) All leases issued under this title, and 
leases, the maintenance and operation of 
which are authorized under this title, shall 
contain or be construed to contain a provi- 
sion whereby authority is vested in the Sec- 
retary, upon a recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, during a state of war or 
national emergency declared by the Congress 
or the President after the effective date of 
this joint resolution, to suspend operations 
under, or to te any lease; and all 
such leases shall contain or be construed to 
contain provisions for the payment of just 
compensation to the lessee whose operations 
are thus suspended or whose lease is thus 
terminated. 

“Sec.16. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as he may deem to be 
necessary or advisable in performing his 
functions under this title.” 
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On page 20, line 17, strike out “Src. 10.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 17.” 

On page 20, line 22, strike out “Sec. 11.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 18.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, to 
provide for the use and control of such lands 
and resources, and to confirm and provide 
for the jurisdiction and control of the United 
States over the natural resources of the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf sea- 
ward of State boundaries.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to inquire from the Senator from 
Ohio whether or not it is the under- 
standing that the amendments of the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be the 
pending question tomorrow? 

Mr. TAFT. Exactly. No action is to 
be taken on them today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point asa 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Giving Away Your Millions,” published 
in the Milwaukee Journal of Sunday, 
April 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GIVING Away Your MILLIONS 


The Senate is apparently about to approve 
the House bill giving control of the so-called 
“tidelands” to the States—and opening the 
door to broader claims extending to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. The President has 
promised to sign the legislation. 

There are grave constitutional questions 
involved in this giveaway program. But 
there are economic questions, too. There - 
are dollars and cents involved for every resi- 
dent of Wisconsin and every other State in 
quitclaiming the resources held in trust for 
the Nation. 

Let’s look at the low, medium, and high 
estimates of natural gas and oil resources 
made by experts before the congressional 
committees which held hearings on the 
tidelands bill. And let’s assume that the 
royalties on gas and oil, based on those esti- 
mates, were divided among the States for 
purposes of education based on the popula- 
tion of children between the ages of 5 and 
17, as contemplated in the almost sure to be 
rejected proposal of Senator HILL, Democrat, 
Alabama. 

Low estimate is by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which says it believes that gas 
and oil can be developed from the submerged 
lands to the tune of $50 billion. Wisconsin's 
share, at royalties of 1244 percent, would be 
$139,800,000. At royalties of 20 percent it 
would be $223,680,000. 

Medium estimate was by L. G. Weeks, 
reputable petroleum expert. He estimates 
a value of $125 billion. At 12% percent and 
20 percent royalties Wisconsin’s shares 
would be $349,500,000 and $559,200,000. 

High estimate was by Wallace Pratt, for- 
mer vice president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. His figure is $300 billion. 
Wisconsin’s share would be $838,800,000 
at a 1244 percent royalty figure and $1,342,- 
080,000 at a 20 percent royalty. 

That’s what the State would get for edu- 
cation if the Federal Government retained 
title to the submerged lands and distributed 
the royalty funds for education. Many ex- 
perts say that as the area has hardly been 
tapped as yet estimates may be well under 
real value. That’s what would go to help 
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cut down the national debt if the Govern- 
ment kept the royalties for its own use. 

Milwaukee talks of the need for an $18 
million school-construction program—our 
share of the lowest estimate at 1214 per- 
cent would give us $27 million for schools; 
of the highest estimate at 20 pergens it 
would give us $268 million. 

That’s what the “giveaway” program would 
give away. It's your money that Congress 
is preparing to hand over to the people of 
three States—Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1767) to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951. 


RECESS 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 29, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 28 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for remainder of the term expiring 
April 9, 1954. 

Harry P. Cain, of Washington, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for remainder of the term expiring 
August 9, 1953. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John B. Stoddart, Jr., to be United States 

attorney for the southern district of Illinois. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
one marshal for the southern district of 

hio, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Robert L. Kinnaird, pastor, Presby- 
terian Church, Christiansburg, Va., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Lord of men and na- 
tions and our Heavenly Father, humbly 
and sincerely we pray Thy blessing on us 
this day. In Thy providence Thou hast 
called us to the tasks of life. We are Thy 
servants who shall give an account to 
Thee. Help us to be so faithful to our 
duties that we shall render to Thee our 
account without shame or dismay. Make 
us right within with Thee that we may 
be right with our fellow men. 

Grant, Heavenly Father, if it be Thy 
will, that peace may come to the trou- 
bled nations of the world; a peace rooted 
in righteousness and lasting. 

These things we pray in accordance 
with Thy will and in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House'to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

8.1419. An act to permit the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 


MAY 3 IS POLAND'S DAY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
terror can never wipe out the memory 
of Poland's Constitution Day. 

It can never stop the Polish people 
from dreaming, praying, and preparing 
for the time when their valiant Chris- 
tian nation will be free again. 

In every country outside the Iron Cur- 
tain men pause in their labors to think 
of this day and what it means. What 
happened to Poland could happen to us 
unless all men who fear slavery shall 
work together to rescue mankind from 
the savagery that is communism. 

The Polish people have proved their 
endurance many times in the past. They 
will not surrender now. No “brain- 
washing” technique ever devised can de- 
stroy the faith in God and the deep- 
rooted love of liberty that have always 
sustained the Poles. 

Besides, they know that we in the 
United States, no matter where our an- 
cestors came from, identify ourselves 
with them. 

Our moral support is a factor not to 
be underestimated. 

When the time is ripe, it will assert 
itself more vigorously and help rout the 
aggressors from the lands they have 


It would be reckless and premature to 
encourage the Polish people to revolt at 
this time when the Communists are at 
the height of their material power. 
Sooner or later, as more people in this 
world become aware of their treachery 
and cruelty, the tide will turn, and cap- 
tive nations will be liberated as commu- 
nism becomes weakened by its own 
excesses. 

That is why we honor the memory of 
Constitution Day, in preparation for the 
future when Poland will be a self-gov- 
erning nation again and its people free 
to direct their own destinies. 

I do not say this merely to encourage 
the millions of Americans who claim 
Polish descent. 

I firmly believe that Poland will in- 
evitably win back her independence as 
surely as right must triumph over wrong. 

The observance of Constitution Day 
strengthens me in that opinion. 


FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 


April 28 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try has been waiting for months for 
some sign of a farm program advocated 
by the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. Apparently, and judging from 
the last few days, certain officials from 
the Department of Agriculture have 
brought about the Benson plan. This 
plan, I presume, is to solve the problems 
of the Nation. 

Certain officials of the Department of 
Agriculture have been talking about the 
problem of the marginal farmer. They 
are saying that the inefficient producer 
should get out of agriculture and that 
the farm can no longer be considered a 
haven for those with less-than-average 
ability. 

Of 3,597,000 full-time family farm en- 
terprises in the United States in 1950 
1,603,000 had a net cash income of less 
than $1,000. Seven hundred and seven 
thousand of these families had incomes 
under $500. I do not know what the 
gentlemen of the Department of Agri- 
culture consider to be a marginal farmer 
but presumably a family with a net in- 
come of less than $500 a year would fit 
their definition. 

I just wonder if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is advocating the Benson plan 
to solve the farm program by plowing 
under every fifth farm family? If so, 
I am sure that the farmers of the United 
States will not agree with this Benson 
farm plan. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously, a quorum 
is.not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 31] 


Abbitt Dingell McCulloch 
Baker Gamble Mason 
Barrett Gordon Mollohan 
Blatnik Green Oakman 
Boggs Hardy O’Konski 
Bolton, Hart Polk 
Oliver P. Hays, Ohio Poulson 
Brooks, La. Hébert Rabaut 
Brown,Ohio Hosmer Riehlman 
Brownson Hull Sheehan 
Cederberg James Shelley 
Chatham Johnson Steed 
Condon Kearney Teague 
Cooley Keogh Tuck 
Coudert Kersten, Wis. Vinson 
Cunningham Klein 
Davis, Tenn, Lesinski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 379 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
special order for this afternoon for 15 
minutes. I am not ready for it yet. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be trans- 
ferred to tomorrow afternoon, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to All that is left in the bill as far as ap- 


the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Wednesday next on the sub- 
ject of interest rates, following the legis- 
lative program and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4828) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4828, 
with Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to speak this morning on the subject of 
synthetic fuel, The original request for 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior contained an item of $7,900,000 
for the maintenance and continuation of 
the synthetic-fuel program by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Secretary McKay re- 
duced the request substantially when he 
asked that $2 million be removed from 
the appropriations for the production of 
synthetic fuels from coal and that opera- 
tions by the experimental plants for the 
hydrogenation of coal be discontinued. 
The Committee on Appropriations going 
even further has eliminated completely 
all funds for the continuation of produc- 
tion of synthetic fuel from coal and oil 
shale at experimental plants in the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and has directed that 
those facilities be disposed of by the 
Government. 


Appropriation for synthetic fuels, fiscal year 
. 1954 


Secre! 
Original | MeKay’s | Appropria- 


tion in bill 


propriations for this purpose is con- 
cerned is about $1,267,000. Five hundred 
thousand dollars of this would be re- 
quired to liquidate the plants and to put 
them in moth balls, and the balance of 
$700,000 would be just enough to cover 
the dismissal leave pay for all the minor 
employees. So that we can conclude the 
whole program will be junked. 

The Bureau of Mines has 6 plants and 
laboratories engaged in research and 
production of synthetic fuels on a pilot 
and experimental basis. In Louisiana 
and Missouri, two coal-to-oil demonstra- 
tion plants are presently in operation, 
one producing oil by coal hydrogenation 
and the other by utilization of the 
Fischer-Tropsch process. In Rifle, Colo., 
an oil shale demonstration plant is run 
by the Bureau of Mines which produces 
oil by the retorting of shale and the re- 
fining of shale oil. In Gorgas, Ala., an 
underground station for producing oil 
from coal synthetically without mining 
exists, while two synthetic fuels labora- 
tories, one in Laramie, Wyo., and the 
other in Bruceton, Pa., are integral parts 
of the Bureau’s program for successfully 
perfecting processes for producing oil 
from coal and shale. 


Synthetic fuels plants and laboratories of 
Bureau of Mines 


Nature of facilities 


Research Laboratories for 
study of catalysts and 
ilot plant production 
y synthesis and 
coal rogenation. 
Underground gas station 
for synthetic production 
orpeimants without 


One rr j to oil demonstra- 
tion plant producing 
synthetic fuels and 
chemicals by hydrogen- 


Bruceton, Pa_..-...- 


Gorgas, Ala......... 


Louisiana, Mo-..... 


wei utilizing Fischer 
h process, 

Gas synthesis plant 

Oil shale demonstration 
for retorting and refining 
shale and shale oil. 

Laramie, Wyo.....-| Oil Shale Research Lab- 

oratory. 


Morgantown, W.Va. 
Rifle, Colo.........- 


When originally undertaken in 1944, 
the synthetic production oil seemed a 
distant and impracticable possibility. 
Perseverance and intensive research of 
the Government has indicated, however, 
that synthetic fuels are now almost 
susceptible of industrial utilization on 
a commercial basis. Rapid strides have 
been made in studies based upon the 
production of gasoline from hydrogena- 
tion of coal. 

Estimates of production costs have 
been made by the Bureau of Mines it- 
self, by a firm of private consultants, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., and by the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, comprised of 
representatives of the petroleum indus- 
try. While the resulting production 
costs varied as among the three esti- 
mates, in general it can be said that as 
of the moment synthetic gasoline pro- 
duction by coal hydrogenation, absent 
Government assistance, in one manner 
or another, is not ready for commercial 
exploitation, 
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Ebasco concluded in its report that 
we do not believe it would be feasible 
to finance the projects described in the 
Bureau of Mines report dated October 
25, 1951, with private capital under con- 
ditions prevailing as of January 1, 1951. 

The National Petroleum Council in 
October of 1951 expressed the opinion, 
after its survey of industrial costs, that 
as of that time, “coal hydrogenation for 
the production of synthetic fuels is un- 
economical.” Even the former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Chapman, 
acknowledged that Government assist- 
ance would be necessary at the moment 
to launch such a project. 

If production of oil is not yet feasible, 
how could private industry take over? 
They would refuse. 


Estimates of cost of production or gasoline by 
hydrogenation of coal 


Manufacturing costs... 
Housing costs_......... 


Total costs. 


Bureau of Mines studies with respect 
to the production of synthetic fuels from 
oil shale indicate that the latter source 
may be more nearly ready for commer- 
cial exploitation than the hydrogenation 
or gas synthesis of coal. Estimates are 
that gasoline can be produced from shale 
at approximately 14.7 cents per gallon 
which should be compared to estimates 
of 29 cents a gallon for gasoline produced 
by the gas synthesis and anywhere from 
11 to 41 cents for that made by coal 
hydrogenation. 

NEED FOR CONTINUATION OF THE SYNTHETIC 
FUELS PROGRAM 


Oil is one of the most important of all 
commodities for the Nation’s defense. 
Present supplies, coming in the main 
from the Near East and Venezuela, are 
susceptible of coming to a gradual or 
abrupt halt depending upon world con- 
ditions. The development of inherent 
domestic resources, therefore, is essen- 
tial to guard against eventualities of all 
kinds so that the national defense may 
not be imperiled by the elimination or 
shutdown of international sources of 
supply. 

Our own resources are not unlimited. 
Despite discovery of new reserves and 
even the successful development of syn- 
thetic fuels, our petroleum supplies will 
not last indefinitely. As the Paley Com- 
mission recently concluded: 

But no matter how large the Nation's 
petroleum resources ultimately prove to be, 
one fact is now clear: eventually the re- 
sources will dwindle and become progressive- 
ly inadequate. 


In this light, the continuation of ef- 
forts to successfully produce petroleum 
products from coal by hydrogenation and 
gas synthesis, and to obtain gasoline by 
retorting and refining oil shale seems 
highly sensible, 
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Recognizing the essential need for de- 
veloping the Nation’s actual and poten- 
tial resources, Congress has already au- 
thorized more than $75 million for the 
development of a synthetic fuels pro- 
gram. Beginning in 1944 and continuing 
to date, it has spent more than $5 mil- 
lion a year for research and production 
of synthetic fuels from coal and shale 
oil, 


Government investment in synthetic juel 
program 

Appropriation 
ean enn en nn nnn nn enon - = $5, 000, 000 


Sas ee Saeco 76, 315, 000 


1Includes $2,600,000 for new Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Experimental Station. 


Included in the figures of the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the synthetic fuels 
program are large amounts of money 
which have been put into developing ade- 
quate plant facilities and equipment. 
The following table indicates with re- 
spect to each of the facilities involved 
the amount incurred for furnishing 


adequate buildings, equipment, and 
resources: 
Costs of facilities for synthetic fuels program 
Situs Cost 
Bruceton, Pa... nnnennnne $3, 500, 000 
Morgantown, W. Va.........--. 200, 000 
Louisiana, Mo.: 
Coal hydrogenation plant..-.. 10,000, 000 
Gas synthesis plant-.......--. 4, 900, 000 
DATATID WIO anre a 550, 000 
Rifle, Colo.: 
Mine development__..-....... 1, 500, 000 
Plant, including housing-.--~. 5, 000, 000 
rong nee ay BRC pa GOLD oy ee ome 400, 000 
Goan Aln en eter 300, 000 


It is evident that the abrupt discon- 
tinuance of the synthetic fuels program, 
rather than have an economizing effect 
on the Nation’s finances, will result in a 
tremendous loss, not only in technologi- 
cal knowledge and skills, but in actual 
taxpayers’ money invested in the above 
facilities. 

If the expenditures in the fuel program 
had not to date shown concrete and tan- 
gible results, there might be a legitimate 
reason for discontinuing the program. 
But far from condemning the work of the 
Bureau of Mines in its experiments with 
synthetic fuels, the committee in its re- 
port has clearly recognized that both coal 
hydrogenation and the retorting and re- 
fining of shale oil have been brought 
almost to the point of commercial devel- 
opment and that the contribution of the 
program to date has been substantial. 

The objective of the Appropriations 
Committee to obtain the commercial de- 
velopment of synthetic fuel production 
by private enterprise is highly com- 
mendable. That has been the aim of the 
Bureau of Mines in cooperating with 
private enterprise throughout. Efforts 
have been made by the Bureau of Mines 
without success, to interest private par- 
ties in the commercial production of syn- 
thetic fuels. These processes are on the 
verge of private development. But the 
way to assure private enterprise of the 
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know-how, the technological skills and 
techniques, and continued experimenta- 
tion and improvement, is certainly not 
to abolish the program at its brightest 
moment. 

This junking of the program of syn- 
thetic oil production from coal and shale 
would be of untold assistance to the big 
oil companies to prevent a new type of 
oil from coming into the market. These 
companies do not want this type of com- 
petition. They are powerful enough, 
apparently, to pressurize the scuttling 
of the plan. 

Progress means naught to them. The 
only sight they have their eyes trained 
upon is higher profits. These new proc- 
esses would mean, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, an additional new yield 
of from 1 to 2 million barrels of pe- 
troleum per day from rock, at reduced 
prices. The saving to the public, ac- 
cording to the Department of the In- 
terior, would be approximately $150 mil- 
lion per annum. 

Petroleum now is at its highest level 
of production. Petroleum is also at its 
highest price to all users. We now im- 
port 1 million barrels of crude oil a day 
from the Middle East and from Vene- 
zuela. All possible sources of oil are 
needed for our security and for our de- 
fense. There is great need to stockpile 
this precious liquid fuel. 

I would like to ask, Did the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations consult our 
internal security officials as to whether 
they should junk this plan? Did they 
consult officials of the Department of De- 
fense whether they should scuttle this 
plan? Did they consult the President of 
the United States? I will wager he 
would be madder than the hind feathers 
of a hen in a high wind if you told him 
what you were going to do. T am sure 
that he knows the urgent need for more 
oil production, more sources for the pro- 
duction of petroleum needed for our na- 
tional defense. We are already short 
the amount in import, namely, 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. FENTON. But the gentleman 
asked me a question. 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman later. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not a 
well-known fact that the States pro- 
ducing coal are in distress at this time 
to find a market, and that development 
along this line might relieve the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt about 
it. I hold in my hand some eight vol- 
umes compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
concerning the huge potentialities of coal 
in the manufacture of oil in Louisiana, 
in Arizona, in Nebraska, in New York, 
in Oregon, in Michigan, and in Missouri; 
and there are many others. I call upon 
the Representatives from those States to 
look into this matter. Coal is a depres- 
sion industry. It is in the doldrums. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. We find that oil, as fuel, 
is being rapidly substituted for coal right 
and left. New uses for oil, instead of coal, 
in home and plant are developing. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York refuses to yield. The 
Committee will be in order. 

Mr, JENSEN. The gentleman is go- 
ing to let his time run out, and we will 
not have a chance to ask him anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from New York refused to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in an orderly process if he will 
just have patience. I will not yield 
if the gentleman becomes unruly and 
truculent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has the floor and re- 
fuses to yield. The gentleman from 
New York has consumed 5 minutes of 
his time. 

Mr. CELLER. We know the experi- 
ence during the last war: A great num- 
ber of vessels were sunk. The war 
exigencies could cut us off from large 
supplies of oil again. We have never 
been told the number of tankers that 
were sunk by submarines, but I can as- 
sure you even from the information I 
have that it was a great number that 
went to the bottom loaded with this 
precious “black gold.” Now we have the 
opportunity of developing these great 
preserves and resources, and what do we 
do? We say to turn it over to private 
industry. But the time is not ripe for 
that; private industry is not ready; pri- 
vate industry cannot do it without Gov- 
ernment assistance. r 

Private industry will enter the pic- 
ture, yes; private industry will enter— 
for what purpose? Not for the manu- 
facture of oil. The Bureau of Mines has 
given us a very interesting report on the 
number of byproducts that can be de- 
veloped by this process. The part of 
private industry that is interested is the 
chemical companies. They are inter- 
ested only in the chemicals to be made. 
They are not going to make oil. Here 
is what they are going to make out of 
the coal and shale. I am reading from 
the Bureau of Mines report entitled 
“Prototype Plants for Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels” at page 2; subtitle, “Coproducts 
Chemicals—A List of Chemical Products 
That Could Be Produced From a Single 
15,000-Barrel-Per-Day Prototype Coal 
Hydrogenation Plant” is shown below. 
These are the products from a small 
plant, the coproducts—15,000 barrels per 
day is a comparatively small plant: 


Per year 

1. BenzenO. ncn aseaen -M gals.. 16,710 
E LOLOTO aaeeea aa do.... 29,817 
Si MYON OG nn oilers do.... 34,033 
4. Isopropyl alcohol_.....-- AD pane 812 
5. Ethyl benzene___.-_____. do... 6,718 
6. Naphthalene ~._........- do... 56,940 
AN a a Ga cng neuen oman do... 28, 733 
8. M-p-cresol _..............' do... 27,681 
9. 3-5 xylendol__.........-- do.... 6,132 
10. Special xylenol_......... do.... 31,500 
11. Ammonium sulphate_-___- tons... 82, 081 
12. Sulfuric acid_......--... do.... 125, 700 


Those are valuable chemicals, all in 
short supply, Several are on the criti- 
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cal list. Several are imported. Goodly 
sums of money can be made from their 
production, and they can be produced 
from coal and shale. You do not mean 
to tell me that these chemical concerns 
are going to pass by the manufacture of 
these very important chemicals now in 
short supply for which they can get huge 
sums of money and devote themselves to 
the manufacture of oil. They would be 
foolish to do so. We are not going to 
get any oil from these private concerns, 
and it is mighty strange, oh, passing 
strange. And now, reading from the 
Washington Post: 

The question for Congress is whether the 
experimental work by the Government now 
is to be dropped. 

Senator HENNINGs and Representative PER- 
xıns have raised disturbing charges with re- 
spect to Mr. McKay's proposal that also call 
for a reply from the Secretary. Senator 
Henninos asks how five private firms knew, 
before the public or Congress was aware of 
the plans, that the plants would be disposed 
of; and Representative PERKINS has charged 
that the decision to stop the work is a payoff 
to the oil and gas lobbies. These are serious 
charges. America’s oil reserves are not inex- 
haustible, and the national interest requires 
that alternative supplies be developed if pos- 
sible, If the Federal project is to be sus- 
pended, there at least ought to be some as- 
surance that the important research work will 
be carried on by private sources. 


Where did these companies get that in- 
formation from? Before any member of 
the Appropriations Committee knew 
about the plans? These private com- 
panies, these chemical companies knew 
all about it. Is this a sort of payofi? 
This is surely not a payoff in any literal- 
sense. But it is a great boost to oil com- 
panies. It must make them happy. 
Maybe national campaign contributions 
helped alittle. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is the gentleman ac- 
cusing the committee of taking a payoff? 

Mr. CELLER. Iam not accusing any- 
body. Ispoke generally, referring to the 
Washington Post. Of course, there is no 
payoff in any vulgar, immoral sense. 

Mr. JENSEN. You just said it. 

Mr. CELLER. I am speaking quite 
generally referring to the Washington 
Post. Certainly your action is pleasing 
to oil companies. I do not accuse any- 
body; I am simply speaking in general 
terms, accusing nobody in particular. I 
quoted from the Washington Post. But 
it is very strange that these—— 

Mr. JENSEN. I resent even what the 
gentleman said—“Maybe it is a cam- 
paign payoff.” I want to assure the gen- 
tleman that there is no payoff. If he 
takes payoff in this kind of thing, that 
is something we do not know about. We 
have had enough of your harangue and 
your insults. 

Mr. CELLER. I have had enough of 
your questions. There is no need for 
excitement. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that this is one matter we 
cannot blame entirely on the executive 
department, because the Secretary of the 
Interior himself only recommended a 
reduction of $2 million, whereas the 
committee slashes the entire amount out 
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eevee without giving any reason 
or i 

Mr. CELLER. This additional aspect 
of the synthetic fuel program should be 
emphasized. ‘The successful commer- 
cialization of processes for converting 
coal and/or shale into gasoline would 
have widespread repercussions on the 
economic development of many areas in 
the United States. Substantial coal re- 
serves which could be used in synthetic 
gasoline production exist in such States 
as Illinois, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Montana, Indiana, and Kentucky, to 
name but a few. The development of a 
petroleum and chemical industry based 
upon coal as a raw material would see a 
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renaissance of the coal industry in these 
and other areas. 

In Colorado abundant deposits of oil 
shale could support a thriving indus- 
try manufacturing petroleum products 
which would add immeasurably to the 
wealth of this State. In Utah also exist 
reserves of shale oil which might be com- 
mercially exploited for industrial pro- 
duction of synthetic fuels by retorting 
and refining. 

I herewith set forth an interesting 
summary of coal reserves which could be 
used for synthetic liquid fuel. It was 
prepared for the Bureau of Mines by the 
bere ed firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Summary of recoverable coal reserves considered for synthetic liquid fuels manufacture 
(as of Jan. 1, 1949) 


Recoyerable coal reserves (1,000 tons) 


State 


Total ! 


Hydrogena- 
tion 


In general areas of coal 
availability, suited for— 


In general areas of coal and Heating. value 


water availability, suited t. u. per 
for— pound as 
received 
Coal Hydrogena- Coal 
synthine tion synthine 
1, 045, 622 | 12, 360-14, 270 
eto on eee 250, 454 | 13, 550-14, 430 
11, 540, 816 | 9, 130-13, 160 
15, 356, 946 | 9, 750-12, 610 
6, 412, 055 | 11, 110-12, 040 
1, 669, 517 , 200-10, 530 
150, 578 150, 578 150, 57! 11, 790-13, 080 
11, 910, 205 11, 910, 205 11, 910, 205 | 10, 790-14, 090 
l a R isse 159, 12, 850-13, 520 
552, 9, 900-14, 
17, 442, 371 | 6, 020-10, 690 


720- 7.090 
11, 470-13, 350 
11, 520-14, 350 


Virginia... 2, 133, 979 

Washington. 4 513, 412 102, 433 

West Virginia > 21, 057, 259 9, 884, 265 

Wyoming and Idaho....... 10, 123, 374 6, 412, 120 
United States.......-] 169, 590,374 | 116, 987, 988 


125, 912, 652 


1 Estimated in accordance with the specifications and procedures established for this survey; before elimination of 


unsatisfactory areas and of excess secondary reserves. 


Here is another summary prepared by 
the same engineering firm, of recoverable 
ore shale: 

Summary of recoverable oil shale reserves 
and oil-impregnated strippable deposits 

(as of Jan. 1, 1950) 


Esti- 
Oil shale |Strippable| mated 


reserves | deposits | av 

ass (1,000 | a000 | “yield 

tons) tons) | (gallons 

per ton. 

Colorado........-...- a jon o Ae aro 

Utah. nnna- =e | aera] as 
California... 283, 928 26.5 
Kentucky 346, 811 10.6 
United States_..... 247, 598, 646 |1, 597,079 |-.-....... 


It is essential to stress the importance 
of the successful development of the 
synthetic production of fuels, not only 
for their potential effect on the economic 
development of the Nation’s resources, 
but I repeat, as a security measure to 
safeguard against the possibility of de- 
pletion of our own natural resources at 
home and the elimination or reduction 
of foreign sources of petroleum. sup- 
plies located thousands of miles away 


from this Nation’s shores. Aware of the 
acute need to develop alternative petro- 
leum sources, the Paley Commission 
recognized two essential tasks for hydro- 
carbon technology as follows: 

Developing economic methods of coal 
hydrogenation to bring about the simul- 
taneous production of chemicals (especially 
benzene and phenol) and liquid fuels. * * * 

Completing development of oil production 
from shale. 


To do this would require the continued 
and persistent efforts of the Government 
and the Paley Commission specifically 
recommended: 

That the National Security Resources 
Board, with the aid of the Department of 
the Interior, undertake a continuing study 
of the economic aspects of producing syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from shale and coal in 
relation to security needs and the outlook 
for future petroleum supplies. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of power transmission facili- 
ties and of marketing electric power and 
energy pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 825s), as applied to the southeastern 
power area, $1,060,000. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
JensEN: Page 2; after line 12, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“For expenses of planning for the con- 
struction and acquisition of transmisison 
lines, substations, and appurtenant facili- 
ties to carry out the provisions of section 
5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 
825s), as applied to the southeastern power 
area, $50,000.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, many 
revisions of budget requests have come 
to the committee, however some had not 
arrived when the committee completed 
marking up the bill, so there are a few 
instances in connection with this bill 
that need clarification and amendment. 
This is one of them, hence the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed $150,000 shall be available 
during the current fiscal year from the con- 
tinuing fund for all costs in connection with 
the purchase of electric power and energy. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAYBURN: Page 
2, line 22, strike out all of lines 22, 23, and 
24 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Not to exceed $3,736,000 shall be available 
during the current fiscal year from the con- 
tinuing fund for all costs in connection with 
purchase of electric power and energy and 
for the payment of rentals for the use of 
transmission facilities.” / 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is one of those continuing fights that 
has been going on for many years, ever 
since the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration was set up. It seems always 
when the Director of the Southwestern 
Power Administration appears before 
the Committee on Appropriations he is 
received, he is complimented, and he 
leaves there feeling in fine shape, as he 
did when he appeared before the com- 
mittee this year. But when the bill is 
written up the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, as far as a continuing fund 
is concerned and carrying on its func- 
tions, it is just about murder or man- 
slaughter. As a fellow said one day in 
arguing a case: It did not make any dif- 
ference to the fellow who was dead 
whether he was murdered or manslaugh- 
tered. I think this provision in the bill 
leaving out all of these funds is man- 
slaughter as far as the Southwestern 
Power Administration is concerned. 

I might recite a little history about the 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
a little about rural electrification. The 
Southwestern Power Administration was 
set up after the Denison Dam and Grand 
River Dam were built. As other dams 
were built, they were brought into that 
system. In the beginning all the power 
companies fought the Southwestern 
Power Administration; they even fought 
the building of the Denison Dam where 
there was a tremendous shortage of 
power in that area then, and there is 
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now. Everybody in that area is interest- 
ed. You talk all you please about free 
enterprise, and I am for free enterprise 
as much as anybody as long as it will per- 
form its functions and serve the public. 
Free enterprise had the opportunity to 
provide rural electrification, but when 
the power companies had the authority 
and the exclusive authority of electrify- 
ing the farm homes in the Southwest, 
when we passed the rural-electrification 
bill in 1934 fewer than 3 percent of the 
farm homes of the Southwest, of all the 
States in the Southwest, had access to 
rural electrification. Today, not giving 
but lending to farm coperatives money 
to build rural lines, more than 90 per- 
cent of the farm homes of that area are 
now electrified and are being served in 
great part by the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

I have had more telegrams and more 
letters, not from my State especially, but 
from Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
other States about this one thing, than 
I think I have had about any one item in 
any bill since I have been a Member of 
the Congress. The people are excited 
about it; they are distressed about it. 
It is getting along fine down there. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion made a contract with the Texas 
Power & Light Co. A good contract 
both for the Government and for the 
utility company. And, I will say for 
them that each has lived up 100 per- 
cent to that contract. They have been 
helping each other, and in helping each 
other they have been helping the people. 
The two power companies in Oklahoma 
signed a contract with the Southwestern 
Power Administration, and they are 
proud of that contract, and they are liv- 
ing up to it 100 percent. Last year the 
Power Administration sat down with 12 
other utility companies in the Southwest, 
and they had a tentative agreement on 
a contract. Well, since there has been 
talk around here about doing away with 
public power and selling power at these 
dams, at the bus bar, to the utilities, and 
having no more distributed by any gov- 
ernmental agency or any agency that 
has anything to do with distribution of 
this power, these companies now say 
that they want to withdraw their tenta- 
tive agreement to that contract and 
write a new contract. When that will 
happen, I do not know, but this is the 
entering wedge to kill public power in 
the United States of America, and we 
might just as well face it today as later. 
I have been in this thing a long time. 
I happen to be the author of the Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1934, when we 
fought these things out at that time. 
The holding companies who laid over 
these power companies, who did not own 
a dollar’s worth of stock or a bond of 
any sort in these operating utility com- 
panies had absolute control of them by 
owing part of the voting stock of other 
holding companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am at it, this is the only time I will 
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take up on this bill if I may have my 
time extended for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The holding compa- 
ny had two ways of making money only, 
because it produced nothing. The only 
money they made was from two ways: 
One was milking out of the operating 
company, because the operating com- 
pany was the only thing in the whole 
set-up that had anything to sell, and the 
other was by the manipulation of stock, 
to which it lent itself particularly. They 
forced the operating power companies to 
come here and fight the bill, and now 
every power company man that operates 
a real producing concern says it is the 
best bill that ever happened to them. 

Going back to this matter of fewer 
than 3 percent of the farm homes in the 
Southwest being electrified, at that time 
if the electricity had been offered to the 
farmer he could not have paid for it be- 
cause he was being charged from 13 to 
15 mills a kilowatt hour, and they. were 
not making money because the price was 
so high. 

Now these public power dams have 
come along and they are wholesaling 
electricity now to the farm cooperatives 
for 5.6 mills, and the power companies 
are doing the same thing, and they are 
making more money today than they 
ever made in their history because they 
have got it down to the point where the 
price is reasonable and people can use 
the power. The volume has made it. 

As to this continuing fund, I am not 
going back to the so-called Truman 
budget or anything of the sort. I am 
taking the budget that was submitted by 
this administration, $3,736,000. They 
thought that was reasonable. We are 
going to be told before this argument is 
over that the power companies are going 
to say, “Well, if you will throw this 
Southwestern Power Administration out 
of this business, then we will build these 
transmission lines and we will furnish 
them all the power they need.” 

I have no way of judging the future 
but by the past. They never did do it. 
In my opinion, if the Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration is strangled and is not 
able to perform its function, and it will 
not be able to unless this amount is added 
to the bill, then the power companies 
will go where they think is the richest 
field, and they will not go to the poorer 
fields, so that the many farmers will still 
be left without the comforts and con- 
veniences of rural electrification. 

Maybe some of you do not understand 
what it means to live away out there 
somewhere on the side road, where it is 
lonesome, where you sit on the fence and 
just wish that somebody would come by, 
anybody, to break the loneliness, with no 
conveniences. The mother and the sis- 
ters build up a big fire in the fireplace in 
July and August and scorch their arms 
and their faces putting smoothing irons 
down there. They rub their knuckles 
off on the washboard. You trim lamp- 
wicks, and have to carry a lamp from 
one room to another, and have the chim- 
ney burst in your face. 
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Now most of those places have the 
comforts and conveniences of electrifi- 
cation, and they are enjoying it. It has 
lifted them up more than anything in 
the world. I do trust that we will carry 
on these programs until the conven- 
iences and comforts of rural electrifica- 
tion are offered to every farm home in 
America, because nothing can lift up the 
farm home and take more drudgery off 
the farm wife than to have the conven- 
iences of rural electrification. 

We need these people out on the farms, 
and if we can get them all rural elec- 
trification and if we can get them an all- 
weather road out there, they will live 
there, because they can have all the con- 
veniences anybody has. They want to 
stay out there.° It used to be in the black 
mud of north Texas when it rained they 
had four mules and a wagon. There are 
no more mules and wagons. There are 
tractors and automobiles and trucks, 
and when it rains they are stuck in that 
mud until it dries up. 

I wish you would think about these 
things just a little, even though you 
never saw a farm, even though you never 
lived on one. I want to say to you now 
that every citizen in all that country in 
the Southwest understands that when 
you vote to cripple the Southwestern 
Power Administration you are voting to 
cripple rural electrification—and that is 
exactly what you are doing. 

So I trust in the wisdom of this House 
that we may go along with this thing 
and trade with these companies and 
have contracts with them which are 
beneficial to both parties, and in that 
way we can get along and have elec- 
‘tricity sold in such volume that the peo- 
ple can buy enough of it to make it a 
profitable business both for the coopera- 
tives and for the power companies them- 
selves. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the most difficult 
thing in the world for the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and me to 
disagree on anything pertaining to 
hydroelectric power, REA, municipal 
power, or any other kind of power, be- 
cause I learned long ago that his think- 
ing and mine were identical, or almost 
identical, I should say. I remember well 
when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] came before our committee a 
few years ago and said, “Some folks 
think that all the power in America 
should be produced and distributed by 
the Government. There is another 
group that thinks it all should be pro- 
duced and distributed by private utili- 
ties.” Then he said, “I do not belong 
to either one of those groups. I think 
there is a place for every kind of electric 
energy producing and marketing agency 
in this country, and I have come to the 
conclusion that we need them all.” To 
that, I agree completely. There are, 
however, a number of things to take into 
consideration when we appropriate 
money for hydroelectric power and its 
transmission. We have laws on the stat- 
ute books which provide that hydro- 
power, which is produced by the Federal 
Government, shall be distributed to pre- 
ferred customers, public bodies, and co- 
operatives. They have the priority. We 
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have held to that. This committee has 
recognized that law and we have acted 
accordingly. The committee, however, 
and the Congress do have another re- 
sponsibility, and that is that under our 
form of government this Congress is 
dutybound to protect private industry 
and private enterprise whether it be 
large corporations—I should say large, 
good corporations—or the corner grocer, 
or the peanut vendor on the corner. 
After all, it was never supposed that 
Government should enter into business 
where private industry can carry on that 
business in the proper manner, and 
where private dollars can do the job in- 
stead of the taxpayers’ dollars. This is 
one of those cases where private indus- 
try has absolutely testified to the fact 
that they will deliver this power from 
these hydroelectric dams in the South- 
west power area to preferred customers, 
public bodies, and others, in accordance 
with the law, and that there will be no 
interruption of power to anyone. 

I have that statement in a letter from 
the chairman of these 16 private utility 
companies who joined hands during the 
war, at the request of the President, to 
be sure that adequate power was made 
available to all of the defense installa- 
tions of the Southwest. They did a 
marvelous job. Those men are honest 
men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JENSEN 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. JENSEN. The men who made 
that agreement and gave that guaranty 
to the committee—and I have it in writ- 
ing and you can read it in the hearings— 
are honest, conscientious, patriotic 
Americans. They are simply working for 
a few million people, the stockholders. 
Not a member of this committee nor any 
Member of Congress that I know of is 
on their payroll. We are simply doing 
the job that is necessary, according to 
our oath of office. 

Now, this continuing fund which was 
originally requested was for $5,650,000, 
to be used by the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministrator, Douglas Wright. He is an 
able administrator and a good engineer, 
I have complimented him many times— 
and I might say that he has worked very 
closely with the private utilities down 
there and with the REA’s, which every 
member of this committee has supported 
to the limit. They are working out a 
contract, a comparable contract with the 
contract which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] was instrumental 
in working out between the REA’s and 
the private utilities and the Southwest 
Power Administration in the State of 
Texas. It is working fine. There is no 
trouble at all. It is good for everybody. 
The same kind of contract is now in effect 
in many places over this Nation, because 
the committee insisted that they do enter 
into such contracts as the Texas con- 
tract. This continuing fund was re- 
duced from $5,650,000 to the figure 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] has inserted in his amend- 
ment, because the Supreme Court of the 
State of Arkansas just recently ruled 
that the contract between the Southwest 
Power Administration and the super- 
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co-ops, REA co-ops, which joined hands 
a couple of years ago.and made a con- 
tract to lease all of their facilities and 
all of their transmission lines to the 
Southwest Power Administration over a 
period of 40 years, was illegal. Hence 
approximately $2 million of this contin- 
uing fund which was to be used to pur- 
chase power by the Southwest Power 
Administration from REA’s was deleted 
by the Department in its revised esti- 
mates. A case is pending now in the 
Federal Court of the District of Colum- 
bia about the Missouri section of the 
Southwest Power area. The two cases 
are almost identical. We do not know 
what the court is going to do, but should 
the court of the District of Columbia take 
the same position that the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court has taken, then very little 
of this amount which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] has asked be 
put back into the bill will be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consen; to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. The committee has al- 
lowed $150,000 in this bill for the State 
of Oklahoma where power can be pur- 
chased and wheeled with the $150,000 we 
have allowed in the bill. 

I was raised on the farm; I remember 
how we carried the old lantern morning 
and night; I remember well how I ground 
the old corn sheller, and the corn 
grinder, and even the fodder grinder, 
the separator, and the washing machine, 
But those were the days,.Mr. Chairman, 
when we were very happy even with all 
the drudgery; there was no one telling 
us what we had to do; we were free as 
eagles. All we had to do was be good 
neighbors, and we enjoyed life from 
morning until night. But when the REA 
was established, believe you me, I was for 
it. I went to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ÅNDER- 
SEN], the two ranking men on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, when the budget 
reduced the request for REA funds a 
couple of years ago from $300 million to 
$100 million. Someone had told the 
farmers that the Bureau of Reclamation 
was going to build all these lines all over 
the country, so there was no use of their 
obligating themselves. I went to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and asked 
them to put another $100 million 
back in the bill for REA. There were 
others who did the same thing, others 
who knew the story about how Clyde 
Ellis, the great REA guy whom the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and 
others have criticized on many occasions 
on the floor of the House, had gone 
around to the farmers about REA and 
said: “Why, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is going to build these lines; you do not 
have to worry.” They came into my 
State of Iowa and told them that. So 
there was no use of their obligating 
themselves to build a lot of REA lines 
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because the Bureau of Reclamation was 
going to build them. 

Now, I want to read a letter which was 
sent to me by Mr. Frank M. Wilkes, 
chairman, executive group of Electric 
Utility Cos., that operate in the South- 
western Power area. First I shall read 
the names of the companies involved: 

Arkansas Missouri Power Co., Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Central Louisiana Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., The Empire District Electric 
Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., Missouri Power & Light Co., Missouri 
Public Service Co., Missouri Utilities Co. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Public Service 
Co, of Oklahoma, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 


The letter of Mr. Frank M. Wilkes, 
dated April 6, 1953, reads as follows: 
APRIL 6, 1953. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Hon, BEN F. JENSEN, Mem- 
ber of Congress, chairman.) 

GENTLEMEN: As representative of the elec- 
tric utility companies in the Southwest area 
appearing before your committee on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 31, 1953, which companies 
are listed below, we hereby officially request 
your committee in all fairness to the com- 
panies and the efforts of many of them to ne- 
gotiate contracts with the Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration, Department of the In- 
terior, in the service areas of the companies, 
that all appropriations requested from the 
continuing fund for rental of transmission 
lines, for payments under wheeling contracts 
and for purchase of steam electric power be 
eliminated from this year's appropriation, 
and that the continuing-fund language be 
changed to agree with the wording of the 
Southeastern Power Administration's appro- 
priation for last year (i. e., “to provide for 
emergencies and continuity of service” the 
sum of $50,000 per annum), as requested in 
the statement of Frank M. Wilkes before 
your committee on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 31, 1953. 

If this is done, we hereby make the une- 
quivocal statement that no individual, coop- 
erative, or municipality now receiving serv- 
ice in the Southwest area covered by these 
companies will have any disruption to his or 
to its electrical service during fiscal year 1954 
by reason of the withdrawal of the appropria- 
tions from the continuing fund. The Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co. and the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Oklahoma are now operating under 
an agreement with Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration made under date of July 13, 
1950, and the remaining companies, whose 
names are listed below, will diligently pur- 
sue the negotiations with Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration, and will use their best 
efforts to work out an honest and fair result 
of such negotiations which will protect the 
interest of the preferred customers of sec- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, as it 
now exists, subject, of course, to any amenda- 
tory action of the Congress, as well as the 
interests of the United States Government, 
its taxpayers, and the private electric utility 
companies involved. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK M. WILKES, 
Chairman, Executive Group of Elec- 
tric Utility Companies Appearing 
Before Your Committee on March 
31, 1953. 


In addition, I will insert into the REC- 
ORD also a telegram which I have just 
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received from Mr. D. C. McKee, presi- 
dent of the Empire District Electric Co.: 
Jorpuin, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
‘The Honorable Ben F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building. 
The Southwestern Power Administration 
can serve all of its customers in Missouri 
without the use by it of any money from 
the continuing fund. The absence of a con- 
tinuing fund appropriation will result only 
in SPA being unable to acquire by lease or 
purchase a large transmission system in 
Missouri. All present power requirements 
of the customers of Kamo Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., are now being supplied and fu- 
ture requirements provided for by the com- 
panies under contract. Under a wheeling 
contract between the 12 companies in the 
Southwest and SPA, which is now being ne- 
gotiated, the present and future custom- 
ers of KAMT can be supplied Government 
hydropower without the use of the continu- 
ing fund. Empire now supplies all the re- 
quirements of the city of Springfield, and 
under a long-term contract. Empire has 
guaranteed to supply all its future require- 
ments. Under the wheeling contract be- 
tween the companies and SPA, which is now 
being negotiated, Springfield can be supplied 
Government hydropower over Empire’s trans- 
mission system without the use of the con- 
tinuing fund. 
D. C. MCKEE, 
President, the Empire District 
Electric Co. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. What about the REA 
companies and the super co-ops that 
have contracts with the Southwestern 
Power Administration? 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, it will all be 
covered in one. contract. The agree- 
ment that will be entered into under the 
contract similar to the Texas contract 
protects everyone. It protects the pre- 
ferred customers, and it is so stated in 
their contracts with these REA’s. Rates 
are set. by your official rate-setting bodies 
in every State. So, there can be no 
danger, there is not a chance in the 
world but what the REA’s and the peo- 
ple of this area in question will be treat- 
ed commensurately with the treatment 
that the people in Texas and the people 
in every other area of these United 
States are now being accorded where 
such contracts exist. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN.. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This matter of serv- 
icing these lines already built is one 
thing, but the getting of additional 
transmission lines is another thing. The 
gentleman knows I promised this House 
many times that the Southwestern 
Power Administration would never par- 
allel anybody’s line or put them out of 
business. But the thing about this con- 
tract is, they do have a contract with 
the Texas Power & Light Co. and they 
were on the verge of entering into a 
contract with these other 12 utility com- 
panies, and yet when they read this 
language they say, “No, we are going to 
buy the power at the bus bars; we are 
going to withdraw our contracts, and we 
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do not have any contracts with them.” 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me assure the gen= 
tleman from Texas that the contract 
that will be entered into, whether this 
continuing fund goes in or not, will be 
almost identical, if not identical, with 
the Texas contract, which protects the 
REA’s and the people. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let me say to the 
gentleman that if it is, it will have to 
be vetoed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
‘the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
the people of the State of Oklahoma 
through their Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration representatives, have em- 
phatically requested me by wire, signed 
by various REA cooperatives in south- 
western Oklahoma, to support continu- 
ing SPA and I quote: 

Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request your continued support for con- 
tinuing SPA. Our 15 years for western elec- 
tricity may be useless without this intercon- 
nection. We know we have your full support 
but we are urging an all-out fight. 

Northfork Electric Cooperative, Sayre, 
Okla.; Cimarron Electric Cooperative, 
Kingfisher, Okla.; Caddo Electric Co- 
operative, Binger, Okla.; Southwest 
Rural Electric Association, Inc., Tip- 
ton, Okla.; Kiwash Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Cordell, Okla.; Cotton Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Walters, Okla.; Har- 
mon Electric Association, Hollis, Okla.; 
Western Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hol- 
lis, Okla.; and the Tri-County Electric 
Cooperative, Hooker, Okla. 


I am positive that the people of Okla- 
homa, whonr I am honored to represent 
in the Congress, would wholeheartedly 
concur with me in the statements just 
made by my friend and colleague the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. TI would like to 
say that my REA people in Oklahoma 
agree with the statement made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr, KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I come 
down here in defense of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
Looking at the record, like I said yester- 
day, I see that in 1932 the Alabama Pow- 
er & Light Co. had 145,000 customers. 
In 1952 the Alabama Power & Light Co, 
had 556,000. Why did they not have 
electricity back in the other years? I 
recall many years ago that when a girl 
was born on any farm in the United 
States, not only in the Southwest or the 
Southeast or the Far West, but in the 
State of Ohio, she was born a slave, 
You could put a tag right on her leg and 
on that tag inscribe: “I was born to 
slavery.” Imagine a girl that was born 
on a farm home in those days alongside 
of what we have got today when there 
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was nothing in sight, no sweeper, no 
lights, no nothing at all to relieve her 
burden. That is what she was born 
into. But today she can enjoy life the 
-way any girl in the city can. Radios, 
Sweepers, mangles, TV, all those things 
were denied until the co-ops came along. 

Within the Capital of the United 
States just 2 years ago a Congressman 
applying to the light company for power 
had to pay $1,200, and he lived only 12 
miles from this Capitol, before they 
would put lights on his farm. I asked 
-the head of the Southwestern Power Co., 
and it took quitea while, I believe, 3 or 4 
years ago, a half hour to get a statement 
out of him whether they did a good or 
bad job. 

I said yesterday that in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the year of 1868 there was a 
home completely supplied and lighted 
with electricity. It was the first in the 
United States, and that was in 1868. 
In 1932 very. little progress had been 
made, down through all those years, in 
one of the oldest industries, utilities, 
very little progress had been made until 
they came along with the co-ops and 
-public power and whatever you have. 

Down in the Southwest, from ‘those 
dams, all the power the Unitéd States 
Government can take away right now 
from those dams, from the private utili- 
ties, is 16 percent of that potential power. 
‘That is the best yardstick for the United 
States or any government to have over 
private utilities to see that they do a 
good job, but it is just 16 percent. Out 
in the West in the Central Valley, all the 
Government can take in California is 8 
‘percent of the power away from the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. It is nothing 
but a yardstick to see that they are good 
servants, that they serve this power and 
serve the people the way they should be 
served. 

No, you look at the record down 
through the years of what suffering went 
on in this Nation when it did not have 
to goon. Yet today in Ohio 300,000 get 
electricity in their homes through rural 
electrification. Why was not that given 
to them down through the years? Just 
simply because they had to pay any- 
where from $1,000 to $1,500 to get that 
service, 

I said yesterday on the floor that when 
Grand Coulee was within 6 months of 
being completed to distribute power the 
private utilities out there called on every 
customer, ranchman, and farm owner, 
and said, “If you will sign up with us to 
take power for the next 5 years we will 
put your poles and lines in free.” Why 
did they not do that before they brought 
in Grand Coulee? Why did they not do 
any of those things over the Nation? 
The record shows they did not do it, and 
there is no excuse for it. There were 64 
years from 1868 to 1932 for them to put 
it there, and they never put it there. 
What assurance do we have that they 
are going to keep it there? That is what 
Iam asking you here today. 

- We had better get together, not for 
some people out in Oklahoma or Texas 
or Ohio or wherever they may be, but 
for the Government. They are all hol- 
lering down there about that we think 
so well and so much of. For that Gov- 
ernment we had better get together and 
XCIX—259 
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do something for the Government— 
never mind the private utilities so much, 
they will take care of themselves, but 
do a little for this Government. If we 
will do that, we will be able to get by, 
and we will make everybody happy that 
is living in and under this Government. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate close in 
15 minutes, and that the committee have 
the last 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
why does the committee want the last 5 
minutes? You have had about half an 
hour. 

Mr. JENSEN. There are other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 


-why take so much yourself? 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 30 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JENSEN) there 
were—ayes 79, noes 92. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could get to some agreement 
on limiting debate if we allow a little 
Jonger time. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Mr. Chairman, that 
is certainly agreeable to me, but there are 
8 or 10 Members on this side who have 
always been very much concerned on this 
particular subject matter. 

Mr. JENSEN. How long a time would 
the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think they should 
‘have 5 minutes each. If I might suggest, 
the Members who want to be heard on 
this might stand and be counted so that 
we might see how much time is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What is 
before the Committee now, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The suggestion has 
been made by the gentleman from Texas, 
in concurrence with the gentleman from 
Iowa, with reference to limiting the time 
on this particular amendment by unani- 
mous consent, if an agreement can be 
reached. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May a 
Member reserve the right to object in 
the situation? 
` The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
desires to object, that will be his privi- 
lege. 

- Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not 
before the Committee as yet. 

Will those Members who desire to be 
heard on the amendment stand so that 
they may be counted? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is 
proceeding in the regular order. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 


this amendment, and all amendments 


thereto, close in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
each Member will be allowed approxi- 
mately 3 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RAYBURN]. I had hoped it would 
not come to this point; that it would not 
be necessary to make ke this fight. 

- Long before I ever dreamed I would 
be a Member of this Congress, we went 
through this battle of electricity for the 
rural people of north Arkansas. So it 
is with a great deal of experience that I 
cast my lot today with the rural people 
of north Arkansas, all Arkansas, and the 
entire Southwest. 

We are dealing with human nature, 
and it is hard to change. It may be 
that in the distant future the 18 rural 
electric co-ops of Arkansas will begin to 
feel their oats. They might want to take 
over the whole business of electricity and 
its distribution in Arkansas. If they do, 
they will find me, if I am still alive, on 
the side of opposition to them, because 
I do not want any group of free enter- 
prise to have a monopoly on the develop- 
ment of electricity and its distribution in 
my section. Just as surely as this item 
is cut from the appropriation bill and 
the Southwest Power Administration 
eliminated down there, the weaker of 
the two, the private power companies or 
the REA co-ops will suffer. What little 
influence I have and certainly my vote 
today are going to be cast on the side of 
those who I think need my help the 
most. If I had it within my power to- 
day, I would call these two groups to- 
gether and I would have them sit down 
with the Southwest Power Administra- 
tion and work out a contract that would 
be agreeable to both sides and profitable 
to both sides, so that this infernal. row 
that continually goes on and disrupts the 
hopes and arouses the fears of the rural 
people in my section would be stopped. 
Already I hear—I have not gotten it 
first-hand or officially, but already I hear 
that the private power companies in 
Arkansas are going right back now to 
the position they took when I was a 
younger man many years ago. I helped 
to put up a fight to get rural electrifica- 
tion for the farm people of Arkansas. 
We must adopt this amendment to use, 
not as a club, but as a referee to make 
the people involved, regardless of who 
they may be, do the right and just thing, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan moves that 
the Committee do now rise and report the 
bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, to answer adequately the ar- 
gument of the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Raysurn], one would need a pail and a 
mop to dry up the tears he shed for the 
people of his district. Serving one’s con- 
stituents is a part of a Congressman’s 
duty, but itcan be overdone. That state- 
ment of the gentleman was a master- 
piece and if it was to be delivered to the 
voters of his district just prior to the 
next election it would make many votes. 
But, even though it is a Congressman’s 
duty to serve the people of his district, 
it does not follow that his colleagues 
should follow his argument where it 
calls for a special out-of-line appropria- 
tion which is in-conflict with the general 
policy of the Government. Some of us 
must decline to go along with the gen- 
tleman’s plea for an added sum when 
we recall, as we do, that it is now neces- 
sary because of wasteful, excessive 
spending during the past 20 years, that 
we reduce the tax rate and balance the 
budget. 

Then I cannot quite understand the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan], that every girl who was 
born in the State of Ohio was born to 
slavery. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield there? I did not say 
that; I said that any girl born on any 
farm in any State—— ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
accept the correction; the gentleman 
broadens -his assertion—makes it more 
inaccurate. Certainly it does not apply 
to Michigan; I can assure you of that. 

The young women of Michigan do not 
consider the privilege of living and work- 
ing on a farm any form of slavery. They 
consider life upon a farm a life of in- 
dependence, of freedom from many 
things irritating, annoying, unpleasant, 
which one must endure if he would en- 
joy the pleasures and benefits of the 
cities. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I broadened it out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I 
passed through Ohio on my way to Con- 
gress, I saw girls and women out in the 
fields doing farmwork, and they did 
not seem to be at all embarrassed by the 


work. In fact, as I met some of them,. 


they seemed happy. They certainly were 
independent and they assured me that 
they enjoyed life in the open, the free- 
dom which it gave, the opportunity to 
provide for the future. 

In my country they even put head- 
lights on the tractors so they can work 
longer and they do not cry about that. 
They go about their work, earn what 
they can, save their money and buy the 
things they need or want. That is the 
way they do it, and there was equipment 
by the side of the barns in Ohio that 
showed that is the way they do it there, 
too. By and large and as a rule, the 
farmers of this country are an uncom- 
plaining lot. They are what might be 
called the free people of the United 
States of America. They certainly are 
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the independent people and they ask less 
of the Federal Government than pos- 
sibly any other group. They are, I think, 
better able to take care of themselves 
in time of adversity than any other 
group, 

I just feel sorry for the people de- 
scribed by our former Speaker, especially 
sorry for the minority leader [Mr. RAY- 
BURN]. Oh, he must have had a terrible 
time in his youth down on the farm. But 
he seems to have gotten along all right. 
Apparently, he retained enough of his 
health and strength so that he was able 
to make enough progress to become a 
Member of Congress, to be the Speaker 
of this House for, I understand, longer 
than any other Member who eyer came 
here. The poor, little farm boy, despite 
the terribly trying conditions which con- 
fronted him, has been able to advance to 
a position of high honor and great au- 
thority in this, our Federal Govern- 
ment—and in my- opinion, a land 
which gives one greater opportunity 
than elsewhere anywhere in the wide, 
wide world. 

ell, some of the rest of us have been 
on the farm, too; some of us know what 
it is to follow a plow through new ground 
when the handles hit your ribs when you 
hit a stone or a stump; oh, yes; I know 
about that. 

Some of us even know about tallow 
candles and how to make them, yes. 
Believe me, I would rather go back to 
the day of the tallow candle than sur- 
render my freedom and have some dic- 
tator here in Washington collect my 
hard-earned dollars and. waste them 
abroad, or even here at home. 

If my history was read aright, Lin- 
coln at times did not even have a tallow 
candle to light him on his way. The fire- 
place was his standby light—electric 
power, incandescent light. Of course, 
none of us appears to be a Lincoln, but 
we should at least attempt to have the 
courage, be as industrious, as willing to 
work and learn as was he, even though 
our talents be far less. For myself, if I 
must be forced to choose I will take the 
old tallow candle, the log cabin, and my 
freedom rather than the electric light, 
the home with all the plumbing, all the 
electric devices which we have attained. 
If the cost of the former luxuries, now 
necessities, is to be the destruction of 
my Government, a lack of security for 
those I leave behind, and which grows 
out of unsound policies and wasteful 
spending, I will take the so-called hard 
days when perhaps only the rugged, 
those willing to work and make sacri- 
fices, survived. The things we earn, not 
the things which are given to us, are the 
things worth while. 

Sure, my grandparents were born and 
I was born in Pennsylvania, district and 
the State, Mr. Gavin, that you so proudly, 
so ably represent. Yes, tallow candles. 
Poor old granddad. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no; 
you are from Pennsylvania, but you do 
not represent the hard-working Dutch 
people up there—not by a long shot. 
You live in the city where you want 
everything brought to you. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
referred to me and spoke in a dis- 
paraging manner of how I was repre- 
senting the people of Pennsylvania. I 
ask that his words be taken down, and 
that the gentleman proceed in an or- 
derly manner. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, no, 
Mr. Chairman; I did not speak dispar- 
agingly of the gentleman; I was trying 
to praise the gentleman, saying he rep- 
resented people from a grand industrial 
section of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I demand that 
the words be taken down. I think it is 
about time that we—— 

Mr. ROONEY. Let the gentleman 
from Michigan be seated. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man from Michigan be seated? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
but just who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will please take his seat 
until the Clerk has reported the words 
taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. No, no; you are_ 
from Pennsylvania, but you do not represent 
the hard-working Dutch people up there— 
not by a long shot. You live in the city 
where you want everything brought to you. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4828) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, certain words 
used in debate were objected to and on 
request, were taken down and read at 
the Clerk’s desk, and herewith reported 
the same to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. No, no; you are 
from Pennsylvania, but you do not represent 
the hard-working Dutch people up there— 
not by a long shot. You live in the city 
where you want everything brought to you. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair rules that 
the words used by the gentleman from 
Michigan do not indicate any intent to 
reflect upon the character or integrity 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and are not objectionable under the rule, 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4828, with 
Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, how much of my time re- 
mains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, in those 2 minutes I want to 
apologize most profusely and most hum- 
bly to my colleague from Pennsylvania 
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[Mr. EBERHARTER] if I unintentionally 
and inadvertently offended him. All I 
intended to say was that some of us had 
different ideas about those so-called 
tough old days. Some of us enjoyed 
them. To others, they were a challenge 
to be met and overcome. Success at the 
end of the day was looked upon with 
pride. My dad was a blacksmith. He 
made buggies and wagons and sleds and 
sleighs, by hand. Remember the words: 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 
» . * 2 . 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done 
Has earned a night's repose. 


Days of hardship? Nonsense—build- 
ers of physical strength—of sound char- 
acter. 

Yes, dad was a blacksmith, and, in his 
boyhood days, he never dreamed of an 
electric light, of a telephone. Radio, 
television and flying through the air— 
except by Darius Green—was something 
for the future, but dad did a day's 
work. At breakfast, he thanked the 
good Lord for the coming day; at eve- 
ning, thanked Him again for the strength 
which had been given him to toil, to 
work, to earn; for the courage which in- 
duced him to save so that his children 
could have the benefit of an education 
denied him. Cry? I never heard him 
mourn, I never heard him regret, the 
lack of opportunity. 

In my youth I helped my grandmother 
mold tallow candles, and I repeat what 
has been said before—a lantern instead 
of an electric light in the barnyard—I 
took the lanterns and went out, but not 
to the barn because milking time was 
over, Wecut wood, we did many a chore 
by lantern light. I did not suffer too 
much, 

My poor old grandfather and grand- 
mother who came from Pennsylvania 
and went West did not have a telephone 
and, as you may have gathered, they 
did not have electric lights. They moved 
on from the tallow candle to the old 
kerosene lamp with the tin bottom or 
if they were too hard up to paper 
shades, They did not have electric 
lighters—in fact, neither granddad, dad, 
nor the uncle smoked, nor did they 
have many store matches. A paper 
quill, a sliver from basswood or pine, 
carried a light from one candle to an- 
other, from a fireplace, or later from a 
stove, to where it was needed. 

But they got along allright. They did 
not have this electricity that you talk 
about. If they wanted to go to town; 
which was 6 miles away, they took the 
old horse and it took them about an 
hour to drive to town. Why did they go 
to town? On week days they went in 
to take the eggs for which they got 6 
cents a dozen in trade. On Sundays 
they went to church twice. Oh; they 
had terrible, terrible times. ‘They suf- 
fered, sure they suffered. Or did they 
suffer? From all I could see and learn of 
their lives, true, they were hardworking, 
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industrious people, thrifty and kind, but 
contented and happy. They had what 
they earned and what they had and 
earned was sufficient. They complained 
not at all. They were thankful to the 
good Lord for their daily food, for the 
roof which sheltered them, for the op- 
portunities which the country gave to 
them. 

No one carried them around—neither 
on a chip nor a silver platter. They 
were dependent upon no one. And they 
and others of similar mind had strength 
and stamina, made this country what 
it is today—a great, a free, and an inde- 
pendent nation. Independent, did I 
hear you say? Yes, independent, insofar 
as we have been able to prevent a ruin- 
ous foreign and domestic policy from de- 
stroying us and our freedom. 

Grandmother had a loom in the 
kitchen where they made cloth from 
their own yarn. It is unbelievable the 
things that those people suffered, was it 
not? Do I hear you murmur, “Oh, how 
they suffered.” Oh, rot and nonsense. 
They were not crybabies. They did not 
ask anyone to put the food on the table, 
the clothing on their backs, or a roof 
over their heads, They were not weak- 
lings. They did not ask that the Gov- 
ernment support them. Not only did 
they not ask that the Government sup- 
port them, neither did they ask that the 
people bring it to them, then pay them 
for accepting it. 

There were no strikes in those days, 
and had there been, they had enough in 
the cellar or in the smokehouse and out 
in the granary; they had enough of 
everything they needed to keep them 
a year and they did not depend upon a 
can off the grocery-store shelf. 

They lived on, and when they came to 
the end of the road they had already 
purchased a cemetery plot and a mon- 
ument; they hac a sum laid up to pay 
the undertaker, and they had something 
left for their children and even their 
grandchildren—yes, they did. They 
were independent, they were happy, they 
were God-fearing, and they did not have 
anything given to them. They did not 
cry to a Government for charity. Nor 
do the farmers of today. It is the vote- 
seeking bureaucrats like Hopkins who 
cry for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to the motion being withdrawn and 
I ask to be heard in opposition. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States 
House of Representatives is a great de- 
liberative body. It carries a heavy re- 
sponsibility not only for America but 
for the world and it ill behooves us to 
depart from the dignity in keeping with 
that responsibility. 

Now let us, if we may, clear away a 
little of the underbrush. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] is merely a propo- 
sition to return to the Eisenhower budg- 
et. The original budget carried ap- 
proximately $2 million more than the 
sum provided in the pending amend- 
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ment. It does carry the full amount of 
the Eisenhower budget, which means a 
saving of $2 million on the original 
proposition. But these figures are the 
Eisenhower figures. 

Another thing that seems not to be 
generally understood is that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] does not take a single dollar 
out of the Federal Treasury. On the 
contrary, it puts money into the Federal 
Treasury. The only proposal here is to 
allow these cooperatives and so forth to 
operate—allow them to sell electric 
energy and turn the profits over to the 
Federal Treasury. And those profits are 
large. This puts money into the Treas- 
ury instead of out of it. Surely, no one 
should object to that. But that is the 
committee position on this amendment. 

Why does the committee insist on re- 
fusing to permit the Treasury to accept 
money which will be paid in, in a con- 
stantly flowing stream every day in the 
year. 

Here it is. A man has written a let- 
ter after the hearings have closed and 
no one has an opportunity to cross ex- 
amine him. 

He is the chairman of the private- 
utility organization which has been 
fighting rural electrification and public 
power at reasonable rates in every ses- 
sion of Congress. Why, he might as 
well ask the Kremlin to pass upon the 
question of putting our children in 
charge of Communist teachers in this 
country. He is the head of the private- 
utility lobby who has been fighting for 
years to deny our children the primitive 
necessities of modern civilization. 

Since the cooperatives were not al- 
lowed to pass on this letter before this 
bill was reported, here is what they say 
about it now, These are your repre- 
sentatives in REA and municipal owner- 
ship cities and other public-power proj- 


ects: 
CHILLICOTHE, MO., April 27, 1953. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The House Appro- 
priations Committee in deleting all but 
$150,000 of the continuing fund for South- 
western Power Administration creates a situ- 
ation of dependency upon the promises of 
commercial power companies, such promises 
being ambiguous and misleading. In com- 
plete selfishness the companies seek to mo- 
nopolize all SPA hydroelectric power for 
commercialism to themselves through their 
customers in stating: The deletion of such 
fund (continuing fund) would not in any 
way result in interruption or curtailment of 
service to any preference customer or other 
consumer or their systems. 

There are scores of cooperatives and pub- 
licly owned municipal utilities without direct 
or indirect interconnection with power com- 
pany facilities. There are five generation 
and transmission cooperatives whose inter- 
change contracts with SPA will be abrogated 
in the absence of the continuing fund, 
Many municipal utilities can secure SPA 
hydropower only through operation of the 
generation and transmission cooperative 
contracts. 

Ernest C. Woop, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee for 
the Southwest. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It requires a cunning mind to cook up 
such a nefarious scheme as the plot that.will 
unfold if continuing fund is not restored to 
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Southwestern Power Administration appro- 
priations. We need not apologize to anyone 
when we come to the front to fight against 
higher rates for our city and also to more 
than 200,000 farm families. As of now the 
privately owned utility companies require no 
succor. Their balance sheets show lusty re- 
sults. On the other hand rural folks are 
having a hard time and you should be in- 
spired to protect them against financial 
marauders. Certainly this question is as 
important as any that will arise during your 
congressional career. Do your duty. 
Lovis W. REPS, 
Managing Director, Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, 


ELDORADO SPRINGS, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are asking your 
full support on money for southwest power 
construction also including funds for con- 
tinuance to operate our Southwest power 
system in southwest Missouri. We hope we 
can get this all reinstated which the com- 

mittee has deleted. 
Jesse L. POWELL, 
Manager, SAC Osage Electric Co-op. 


LıNN, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Kindly request sub- 
committee on appropriations for Interior to 
restore continuing fund for SPA in the 
amount required to fulfill obligation under 
existing contracts with cooperatives, munic- 

ipalities, and private companies. 
Sreve A. SCHAUWCKER, 
Manager, Central Electric Power Co-op. 


Popiar BLUFF, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Reduction of SPA continuing fund serious 
blow to rural electrification and municipal 
power supplies in this area. Power require- 
ments dependent on SPA ability to transmit 
federally owned power through use of con- 
tinuing fund. Committee decision appar- 
ently based on power company letter dated 
April 6 after committee hearings. This let- 
ter ambiguous and incomplete in its facts. 
This decision the most biased and unfair ex- 
perienced this area. Request your assistance 
to restore these funds on House floor, 
M. & A. ELECTRIC Power CO-OP., 
James W., OWENS, Jr. 
Manager, 


PopPLAaR BLUFF, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
House committee reduction of continuing 
fund for SPA very disturbing. Our contracts 
with SPA depend on continuing fund and our 
power requirements are jeopardized by its 
reduction, Present committee decision 
represents sell-out to private interests and 
not based on facts of testimony before com- 
mittee. Request your assistance in restoring 

fund on floor of House. 
Byron KEARBEY, 
President, Board of Public Works. 


SIKESTON, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
Sikeston municipal light plant has a con- 
tract with and is depending on SPA for 
power. Th~ cut in SPA continuing fund will 
hamstring the operation of SPA and serious- 
ly endanger our service and maybe stop it 
entirely. Please use utmost influence and 

have this fund restored. 
E. P. COLEMAN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Publice Works. 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Feeling that our contracts are void by re- 
duction of SPA continuing fund. Utilities 
present proposal will permanently scuttle 
the chances of Government power reaching 
preference users. For first hand information 
suggest you call Douglas Wright in Tulsa. 

CENTRAL ELECTRIC POWER COOPERATIVE, 

TRUMAN GREEN, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The time on the 
preferential motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is not taken out 
of the time already allotted for debate 
on this subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
All debate on the preferential motion has 
expired, but not all debate on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 2 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Under the rules 
of the House, is it not permissible for a 
Member to offer a pro forma amendment 
to a preferential motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two Members are 
allowed to speak on a preferential mo- 
tion of this type. The gentleman from 
Michigan spoke and the gentleman from 
Missouri spoke. Consequently, all time 
on the preferential motion has expired. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

(Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr, Gavin.) 

(Mr. WicKERSHAM asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted 
to him equally to Mr. ALBERT and Mr. 
EpDMONSTON.) 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the 
distinguished minority leader and his 
very pitiful plea about conditions in 
Texas. I deeply sympathize with the 
gentleman from Texas, whom I greatly 
admire. However, I believe this will 
come as a surprise to the chambers of 
commerce of Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, 
San Antonio, Houston, and Galveston, 
which speak so glowingly of the great 
State of Texas. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
gentleman from Michigan for his state- 
ment about Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania is a great State of some 10 million 
people, a State that sent some 1,400,000 
men and women into World War II, a 
State that produced 30 to 35 percent of 
all the war materials. 

I have been around here now for over 
10 years and watched the development 
of these various hydroelectric projects, 
navigation projects, land reclamation 
projects, irrigation projects, and flood- 
control and river and harbor projects all 
over the Nation. I am just a little bit 
concerned that possibly instead of some 
of us being a little selfish maybe the 
people who are expounding and exploit- 
ing public power are a little bit selfish. 

I do not mind telling the House that 
I would rather see miners at work and 
coal being mined in Pennsylvania than 
see water flowing over the TVA dams to 
produce cheap, tax-exempt, hydroelec- 
tric power. For your information, if 
these conditions are as pitiful as has 
been pointed out to you here today, I 
might say that the conditions in my 
State, too, are pitiful. Thousands of 
miners are out of work; whole commu- 
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nities in the parts of our State that 
produce coal are at a standstill as they 
are dependent upon the coal industry for 
their livelihood. 

You talk about cheap public power. 
It ought to be cheap. It is tax exempt. 
Why should it not be cheap? Who pays 
the bill? The millions of people in the 
New England States, Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. We furnish the 
money through taxes to pay the bill for 
cheap power; in other words, we sharpen 
the razor that cuts our economic and 
industrial throats. So, my friends, do 
not cry too loud and long about the con- 
ditions in other States, because my State, 
in this highly competitive economic and 
industral warfare, is having the toughest 
time of its life trying to protect its in- 
terests and what it has to maintain its 
industrial life and continue some degree 
of progress and prosperity for our peo- 
ple. Take the TVA for the sake of argu- 
ment. It cost approximately $800 mil- 
lion. So Pennsylvania pays 8 or 10 per- 
cent of the Federal taxes, therefore, we 
pay in about $70 to $80 million to make 
the TVA possible. What does TVA do? 
It produces cheaper hydroelectric power, 
which is tax exempt. Down in that par- 
ticular area of the country with unor- 
ganized labor and preferred freight rates, 
what happens? When an industry 
wants to locate, do they consider locat- 
ing in Pennsylvania? No; they go down 
where they have cheap hydroelectric 
power. I repeat what I said. All we do 
is furnish the money for all of these proj- 
ects to cut our own economic and indus- 
trial throat. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield. I have waited here for an hour 
for an opportunity to have a few min- 
utes, and you have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity on the committee to talk. Let 
other Members have a few minutes of 
time. I want to say it is about time we 
gave some consideration to the coal in- 
dustry. We heard our good friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
try to defend coal. Coal produces steam 
and with steam you produce power. But, 
when you have cheap hydroelectric 
power projects, tax exempt, scattered 
all over the country, certainly they are 
not using coal so do not cry too loud or 
shed tears about your great interest and 
your desire and ambition to help the 
coal industry because if there ever was 
a time when a great industrial State 
needed help to protect its economic and 
industrial life it is the State of Pennsyl- 
vania today. So today we have this 
project before us and we hear about 
these grave conditions in other States. 
I just thought it would be in order to 
call this situation to the attention of 
those, particularly of Members from the 
New England States, who are rapidly 
losing their industries to other sections 
of the United States because of these 
various projects. Where do these indus- 
tries go? To the South, Southwest, the 
west coast, and the Northwest. Cer- 
tainly, these various projects have af- 
fected the economic welfare of 10 mil- 
lion people in my State who are trying 
to make a living where their homes are 
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-and where they have lived all their lives. 
So it is time we gave some consideration 
to the problems of these other States 
along with the rest of the country. Talk 
about cheap hydroelectric power? Who 
pays- the bill? We all pay the bill. It is 
presumed that Uncle Sam is a rich 
uncle whose pockets are inexhaustible 
and that we can continue to spend and 
spend and spend without ending up in 
bankruptcy. Well, we all pay the bill. 
It is a fallacy to think you are getting 
this money for nothing to develop these 
projects all over the country. We all 
pay the taxes to cover the cost. That 
is what I am trying to point out, The 
State of Pennsylvania pays its share, and 
therefore the State of Pennsylvania 
should be considered in the development 
of all of our projects throughout the en- 
tire Nation to protect people who are 
trying desperately to maintain their 
standard of living, particularly in the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the highest regard and affection for the 
distinguished gentleman who has just 
yielded the floor. He is a most amiable 
and companionable gentleman, but not 
one single word that he said in his entire 
speech applies to the amendment before 
the House. His remarks had no relation 
whatever to the pending amendment, 
and his astonishing statement that the 
taxpayers must provide the money in- 
volved in this bill is absolutely without 
any foundation whatever, 

In the first place, the money for these 
cooperatives, when originally provided, 
was loaned to them and has been paid, 
or is being paid back with interest. 
Every cent of it is paid back. The tax- 
payer does not supply a penny of it. 

In the second place, the money pro- 
vided in this amendment for these coop- 
eratives, brings money into the Treasury 
of the United States instead of taking 
money out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman per- 
emptorily declined to yield to me, but I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. If it brings money into 
the Treasury, then why do we have a 
$267 billion debt today? There are 
some phases of these projects which do 
not bring in any money to the Treasury. 

Mr. CANNON. Again, what the gen- 
tleman is saying has no relation what- 
ever to the situation before the House 
today. He might as well and as con- 
sistently ask about the price of oranges. 
He has not touched the question before 
the House top, side or bottom. Never 
has a more fallacious statement been 
made on the floor of the House than that 
made by the eloquent gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The proposition before us is very sim- 
ple. The question is will you vote to 
put money into the Treasury or vote to 
keep money out of the Treasury? That 
is the question presented by this amend- 
ment. If you vote for this amendment, 
you are not only voting to give the 
250,000 families in the country, heat, 
light, and power, and all the comforts of 
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modern civilization, but you are voting 
to put money back into the Treasury of 
the United States that would not other- 
wise be there. 

There should be no difficulty in choos- 
ing a prosperous countryside and more 
money in the Treasury and voting 
against the former and for less money 
in the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chiir recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Mou.per]. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never looked with favor upon sec- 
tional arguments or sectional bias or 
prejudice. The distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Gavin] made 
the remark a moment ago that this 
amendment would detrimentally affect 
the area which he represents; that in- 
dustries of the New England States and 
Pennsylvania were going to the South- 
west. 

On the contrary, the markets of the 
Southwest are and have always been the 
most fertile field for the products pro- 
duced in the New England and Pennsyl- 
vania section of the United States. The 
development of public electric power in 
the Southwest has increased the markets 
for New England States products more 
and more each and every year. 

A short time ag. the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] read a letter from the 
private commercial power companies, I 
want to read to you a statement from 
Mr. Clyde Ellis, who represents the Na- 
tional REA Association. This is what 
Mr. Ellis has to say about the proposed 
drastic reduction of appropriation for 
loan to the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration: 

An appropriation of $1,650,000 recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee today for the Southwestern Power 
Administration might be termed as a slap in 
the farmer’s face. The committee’s action 
kicks the farmers of the Southwest out the 
back door and makes a preferred customer 
of private commercial utilities. 


I was always under the impression 
that the private commercial utilities 
were in the business of generating and 
selling electricity, but here they attempt 
to encroach upon the REA by taking over 
their transmission lines, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of dominating and con- 
trolling the REA program throughout 
the United States, It is the first step in 
that direction. Once they take over it 
will affect not only the farmers but also 
the city consumers as well, because they 
would bring in and take over all of the 
REA companies into their companies, 
thereby raising the cost of their opera- 
tion and the cost of their investment, in 
proportion to number of consumers as a 
basis for increasing the cost of electric 
power to city consumers as well. 

President Truman’s budget last Janu- 
ary recommended and requested $9,050,- 
000. The Eisenhower Budget Bureau cut 
the Truman request to $3,700,000. Now, 
the Appropriation Committee with a 
Republican majority and by a solid Re- 
publican vote presents a bill to the House 
which further reduces the loan appro- 
priation to $1,650,000, as requested by 
the private commercial light and power 
companies. Who is controlling the 
opinion and decisions of this Republican 
83d Congress? Is it the Eisenhower 
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leadership or the private power com- 
panies? Or, is the Eisenhower leader- 
ship sincerely and in good faith truly 
exercising its influence on such issues as 
this when the big power company inter- 
ests are involved? 

Certainly the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas should be adopted, because it is 
right; it is just; and for the best interests 
and the benefit of the people of the 
United States. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wis]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas, our distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Southwestern Power Administration in 
its revised budget requested $3,736,000 to 
be appropriated to the continuing fund. 
The committee has cut this request to 
$150,000. 

The money in the continuing fund 
does not come from the taxpayer. It is 
derived from the sale of power and 
therefore comes from revenue produced 
in its operations. It can be used only 
for the purchase of power and pay the 
lease rentals on transmission facilities 
as directed by the Congress. It cannot 
be used for construction or for the pay- 
ment of regular operating expenses. 

Southwestern Power Administration 
has been pursuing a policy of working 
out contracts with private companies and 
cooperatives to use their facilities where 
possible to carry the surplus power to 
the preference customers as provided by 
law. This policy has already saved the 
Federal Government many millions of 
dollars which would have been required 
for transmission lines and other facili- 
ties. The Congress has from time to 
time urged Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration to work out such contracts. 
The committee that cut this continuing 
fund this year in its report stated: 

In connection with the construction pro- 
gram of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, the committee strongly urges that the 
Department of the Interior and the compa- 
nies in the area of Southwestern operations, 
immediately work out some satisfactory ar- 
rangements by which the need for any ad- 
ditional construction by the Southwestern 
Power Administration is eliminated, and by 
which the business and other standards of 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
will be satisfied (p. 3). 


How does the committee expect SPA 
to carry out this request when it deletes 
the very money requested for this pur- 
pose? 

SPA has requested the following 
amount to carry out its existing con- 
tracts: 


Oklahoma private utility compa- 


Other private utility companies.. 
M. & A. Electric Power Coopera- 
A) IAPA ES EIR SAE RNAS DEE 


D h a DAER EE I E E E E E A E EAS 1, 239, 500 


ODGTACLYVG Sono nnana an 1, 073, 000 
Western Farmers Electric Co- 

operative nannaa i e 1, 055, 700 
KAMO Electric Power Coopera- 

TIVO 5 PAT EE, L SAE y 169, 000 
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It appears the committee has allowed 
‘just enough to carry out the contracts 
with the private companies and disal- 
lowed funds to carry out the contracts 
with the cooperatives. 

Unless these funds are restored to 
SPA it will mean bus bar sales to the 
private companies and the real recipients 
of the benefits of low cost power in the 
Southwest will be the private companies 
and not the farmers and customers of 
mupicipal systems. It means that Wall 
Street and not Main Street will profit by 
the Government projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Bunce]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to rise here this afternoon follow- 
ing the eloquence which has preceded 
me, however I ask the Members’ indul- 
gence just to quote from the Arkansas 
Supreme Court case which describes for 
what purpose these funds have been and 
are to be used. This is taken from the 
opinion of the Arkansas Supreme Court: 

By the lease contract Arkansas Electric 
leases to SPA for 40 years the 544 miles of 
69 kilovolt transmission lines, these lines to 
be completely maintained and controlled by 
SPA. The rental is not fixed in dollars and 
cents but is to be so calculated that it will 
exactly repay that part of Arkansas Elec- 
tric’s REA loan that is allocable to the trans- 
mission lines. SPA has the option at any 
time of purchasing the lines by paying the 
remaining REA balance so allocable to the 
lines. In the event of such a purchase SPA 
is relieved of any duty to reserve transmis- 
sion capacity to meet increased demands of 
Arkansas Electric’s consumers. If SPA has 
not bought the lines before the expiration 
of the lease it may then do so for $10. Thus 
it will be seen that the lease contract is in 
substance an installment sale of the prop- 
erty to SPA. 


All of us believe in the theory of the 
REA that people can associate them- 
selves together to provide the electrical 
facilities which they themselves need. 
No one can quarrel with that. But here 
we have another concept. The REA’s 
borrowed money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct those facilities. 
Now they are selling the facilities back 
to the Federal Government for exactly 
what they owe the Federal Government. 
That would not be public power through 
locally managed REA’s where local peo- 
ple can run their own business. It would 
destroy public power by REA’s and sub- 
stitute Federal power operated by the 
Federal Government, controlled from 
Washington through its arm, the South- 
western Power Administration. 

I say in all sincerity that if this policy 
is not brought to a halt the REA pro- 

-gram in the United States as we have 
known it cannot continue to exist. The 
Federal Government will runit all. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the local control and 
am satisfied that in the long run it will 
be the wiser. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise in support of the amendment of- 

fered by the distinguished minority 
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leader [Mr. RaYsurn]. I support this 
amendment because it is fair and just 
to both the public and the private power 
groups and at the same time gives con- 
sideration to the masses of our people 
who are using the power and who are 
still anxious to get electric service. 

I still insist that there is both room 
and dire need for the continued service 
and expansion of the service of both 
public and private power groups. I do 
not feel that an advantage should be 
given by legislation to either group. 
Certainly the deletion of these funds to 
SPA will give a decided advantage to the 
private-power group. 

I will not be satisfied until every fam- 
ily in the Nation that wants and needs 
electric power is served dependable elec- 
tric power at a rate which is fair to both 
the supplier and the user. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
make a’further positive contribution to 
the attainment of this worthy and just 
objective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN] and I do so because I 
feel this is necessary unless we subscribe 
to the theory that we want to return 
to the private utilities the responsibility 
for the distribution of power to our rural 
consumers. It is said that a burned 
child fears the fire. 

I have had the personal experience of 
dealing with at least one of the com- 
panies that signed the letter referred to 
by the gentleman from Iowa at a time 
when I was mayor of a city in southeast 
Missouri, when we were forced to put 
in a municipal light plant. I told the 
company that was opposing us at the 
time we made certain requests of them 
which they denied that upon our voting 
the necessary bonds and building the 
plant they would meet those same re- 
quests in all of the other towns in that 
district once they became convinced that 
they would be faced with municipal light 
plants in these other various towns. 
That prediction came true and it proved 
to me that the utility companies have 
to be forced to give this service. I think 
we can only judge a company’s promises 
by its past performances. I think we 
have all seen how these private utility 
companies have failed to perform in the 
past and failed to give service to the 
rural communities. That is why the 
people in my State, including some of our 
larger farm organizations, our REA co- 
operatives, and others, are urging the 
restoration of these funds. Typical is 
a telegram from the Missouri Farmers 
Association, representing 146,000 farm 
families of Missouri, reading as follows: 

Restoration of continuing funds for South- 
western Power Administration as requested 
is absolutely necessary. If proposed drastic 
reduction is allowed to stand three-fourths 
of Missouri's farm homes will continue to 
suffer from unconscionably high rates and 
inadequate power. On behalf of the 146,000 
farm families of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation I respectfully urge that you sup- 
port restoration of SPA funds. 

F. V. HEINEEL, 

President, Missouri Farmers Association. 
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Mr. Chairman, I say that those people 
who are trying to cut out this appropria- 
tion in this bill might as well adopt a 
policy of saying that we could reduce 
the public debt entirely if we sold all 
of our resources, including our Navy, 
Air Force, and all of our defense installa- 
tions, to the Soviet Union. There would 
be about as much soundness in that 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time allotted me be yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr, EDMOND- 
son]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
rising in support of the amendment 
which has been offered to restore a por- 
tion of the very severe cut in the South- 
western Power Administration I would 
like to make it very clear at the outset 
that I do not speak on this measure as 
a champion of either side in the contro- 
versy between public power and private 
power. The only cause which I seek to 
champion in the 83d Congress and in 
this debate is the cause of the Second 
District of Oklahoma, and I believe that 
cause is vitally affected by this legisla- 
tion. In regard to public power and pri- 
vate power I am firmly convinced that 
each has a vital role to play on the Amer. 
ican scene today, and I see no valid rea- 
son why the Government of the United 
States in this year of 1953 should under- 
take to destroy either public power or 
private power. In the State of Okla- 
homa great progress has been made to- 
ward the goal of achieving effective and 
efficient teamwork between private util- 
ity companies, the State power agency 
known as the Grand River Dam Author- 
ity, the rural electric cooperatives, and 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 
The Southwestern Power Administration 
has performed a vital role in coordinat- 
ing and making more effective that team- 
work in order to bring to the farm people 
of the State of Oklahoma the great bene- 
fits which have already been described 
here today by previous speakers. 

Existing contracts of the Southwestern 
Power Administration call for expendi- 
tures of funds from the continuing fund 
in the amount of $3,736,000. That is in 
the form of either contracts already con- 
cluded or contracts which have been ten- 
tatively agreed to and are before the 
Secretary of the Interior for his approval. 
It would appear from the fact that the 
revised budget which was submitted by 
the new Secretary of the Interior calls 
for the sum of $3,736,000, that the S2c- 
retary of the Interior today feels that 
this amount is necessary in order to carry 
out these contractual obligations. These 
contracts, as I believe it has already been 
stated by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, include agreements with private 
utility companies of Oklahoma calling 
for $112,000 a year. I have been assured 
by senior members of the subcommittee 
that the $150,000 in the appropriation 
for the continuing fund will take care of 
contract obligations to Oklahoma private 
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utility companies. Iam grateful for that 
assurance. I feel as a Member of the 
Congress representing a district that I 
have an obligation to represent the stock- 
holders, the officers and directors of pri- 
vate utility companies the same as I have 
an obligation to represent the farm peo- 
ple of the Second District of Oklahoma. 
I believe these contracts with the private 
companies should be honored and should 
be respected and I believe that Congress 
should appropriate the money to meet 
these contract obligations to private 
companies as the subcommittee recom- 
mended that we do. But I can see no 
good reason, Mr. Chairman, for honor- 
ing contract obligations to private com- 
panies and refusing to honor contract 
obligations to associations of farmers in 
the State of Oklahoma or in other States 
of this Union. 

I can see no good reason for appro- 
priating money to meet the obligation 
of a contract with a private utility com- 
pany and then refusing to appropriate 
money to meet the obligation of a con- 
tract with an REA cooperative. 

If the reason for this cut is economy, 
I see no good reason for the application 
of rules of economy without uniformity 
and fairness to all authorized govern- 
mental functions. x 

You can look down the list of the dif- 
ferent agencies covered by this subcom- 
mittee’s bill, and I do not believe you 
will find a single agency in the United 
States covered by this bill that has been 
cut as severely as the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

You can look at the bill, and when you 
say that economy dictates a vote in favor 
of a cut, Mr. Chairman, when we vote 
for the Rayburn amendment that is be- 
fore the House today we are making an 
economy move. The recommended fig- 
ure for appropriations for construction 
for 1954 of $1,500,000 has been deleted 
from this bill. A previous authorization 
for construction of over $1,400,000 has 
been rescinded by this committee. The 
appropriation for operation and mainte- 
nance has been reduced by $400,000. In 
this instance, in the case of the item for 
the continuing fund, covered by the Ray- 
burn amendment, if we vote the Ray- 
burn amendment we are still appropri- 
ating $2 million less than the budget 
estimate called for which was first sub- 
mitted to this committee. 

It is an economy move. It is a vote 
in accordance with the pledges of both 
parties to vote in support of this bill. 
The Democratic Party platform the last 
election provided: 

We will continue to fight to make electric- 
ity available to all rural homes, with ade- 
quate facilities for the generation and trans- 
mission of power. 


What did the Republican Party plat- 
form say on the subject? 

We urge the further development of rural 
electrification and communication— 


Not support of existing REA'’s but 
further development of rural electrifi- 
cation and communication— 
with federally assisted production of power 
and facilities for distribution when these are 
not adequately available through private 
enterprise at fair rates, 


That was the Republican Party plat- 
form, 
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What did the leader of the Republican 
Party in the last election say about the 
subject? At Casson, Minn., on Septem- 
ber 6, General Eisenhower stated: 

We must be always concerned with de- 
veloping rural electrification. 


Not with supporting existing REA’s, 
which this agreement with these com- 
panies might possibly take care of, but 
with developing rural electrification. 

At Brooking, S. Dak., on October 4, 
General Eisenhower said: 


I have made clear the Republican support 
of the rural electrification program. 


Those are the pledges of the two par- 
ties on this subject. It is not a party 
position to argue for this amendment. 
It is a position which is supported by 
the platform pledges of both parties, a 
position which is supported by the 
pledges on the campaign stump of the 
leader of the Republican ticket in last 
November’s election. I think when those 
votes rolled in out in the Midwest and 
the farm areas, including the State of 
Oklahoma, which went for President 
Eisenhower by over 80,000 votes, those 
pledges with regard to rural electrifica- 
tion were in the minds and the hearts 
of the farm people of those States as 
they went to vote. 

So I say to you today, if we really be- 
lieve in this program we will vote in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not let pass by without comment the 
rather noisy tirade put on by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavrn]. 
I would like to remind my colleagues and 
Mr, Gavin as well that he has spent two- 
thirds of his time since being in the 
Congress heaping praise on the head of 
a famous Punxsutawney groundhog he 
has up there, and I sure am glad at this 
late date that he has found out there 
are 10 million other good citizens in 
the State of Pennsylvania besides that 
groundhog. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us go back to 
the question under discussion. In the 
early depression days, at the time of the 
initiation of the REA program, there 
were in the mountain State of West 
Virginia, less than 3 percent of the farm 
people that had electricity. As soon as 
it was possible, a unit of the REA was 
set up. It happened to be in my dis- 
trict. It was so popular that they had 
more requests for the extension of their 
services than they had finances. When 
I came to the Congress in 1945, one of 
the first things I did was to negotiate 
a couple of loans for them. No sooner 
had I done that, than the power com- 
pany over in the Monongahela Valley 
came along and said, “My goodness, Con- 
gressman, do not do that, we have decid- 
ed that we will extend service to all those 
people, and why build up this REA unit 
right here in the center of our activ- 
ities?” I said, “Well, the best way you 
can answer my question is to get to 
work.” ‘The power company did go to 
work, and in 1 year they put elec- 
tricity in 12,000 farm homes. They 
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have nearly 80 percent of the farm 
homes of West Virginia being serviced. 
But the only reason they did get it was 
this yardstick in the form of the REA 
unit. I am for this proposition offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] for the simple reason that it 
sets up a yardstick which forces action 
upon the part of the private utilities to 
extend service. What I am after is 
service to the farm people of this coun- 
try. I will not be satisfied until 97 per- 
cent instead of 80 percent of the farm 
people in West Virginia are served. I 
sincerely hope the committee will ap- 
prove the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT], 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished minority leader. I do 
so because this item is vitally important 
to the rural sections and many of the 
municipalities in the southwestern part 
of the United States. In Oklahoma a 
very fine plan has been worked out be- 
tween all those who generate, transmit 
or sell electricity including the State of 
Oklahoma, through the Grand River 
Dam authority, the rural electric co- 
operatives, including generating and 
transmitting cooperatives, and the pri- 
vate utilities of the State of Oklahoma. 
From conversations which I have had 
with representatives of all groups, I was 
under the impression that everybody is 
not only satisfied but delighted by the 
arrangement which they have made. 
Everybody feels, if I have been properly 
advised, that we should carry out these 
contracts which the Southwestern Power 
Administration has already made with 
private companies and cooperatives in 
the State of Oklahoma and elsewhere in 
the Southwest. If we do not do this, 
somebody is going to suffer. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Idaho a few 
minutes ago read from the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ar- 
kansas. But the item which we are 
sponsoring here today has nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter involved in 
the Arkansas decision. Funds for that 
purpose have been specifically excluded 
both in the revised budget request and 
in the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. Unless the Congress accepts 
this amendment, new users are not going 
to find it possible to be served by the 
facilities which are serving the existing 
cooperatives and users in the South- 
west, 

Personally, I do not think the policies 
of this House should be written by any 
group, governmental or private. I cer- 
tainly do not think that the policy of 
this Congress on this bill should be dic- 
tated by the chairman of a group of 
public utilities and president of a Louisi- 
ana power company who himself has 
said, if I have been properly advised, 
that he will not serve new users com- 
ing under this program in new areas, 

It seems to me that a vote in the inter- 
est of sound legislation is a vote in favor 
of the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


have been keeping it up, and today we _RAYBURN]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poacel. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
yet to find a single Member of Congress 
who does not approve what we call the 
Texas contract, and that same principle 
has been applied in Oklahoma more re- 
cently. That is the arrangement under 
which the private power companies in 
the area carry power from these dams 
and distribute it to the REA agencies, 
municipalities, or anybody else. That 
arrangement involves no duplication. It 
means a saving of public funds, It 
means a saving of invested capital. It 
means the continued operation of pri- 
vate business. It means proper use of a 
public resource. 

Now, how did we get the Texas con- 
tract? How did they get a similar ar- 
rangement in Oklahoma? We got it 
solely and only because we had the power 
to build the lines necessary to take the 
power from these publicly owned dams 
to the final user, if we needed to do so. 
I grant you that the Texas Light & Power 
Co. is headed by a man whom I con- 
sider to be the most enlightened and 
most progressive of all power executives 
I have ever met, Mr. Bill Lynch; but 
neither Mr. Lynch nor any other power 
executive would have had the power with 
his own company to put over such a 
contract at that time had it not been for 
the fact that the public agencies had a 
loaded shotgun behind the door. 

The President of the United States and 
the Bureau of the Budget have in effect 
said, “Keep that shotgun.” President 
Eisenhower's budget said keep that shot- 
gun behind the door and we will pay for 
the shells. But the committee met and 
took the shells out of that shotgun, and 
did so in the presence of the very people 
who are proposing to hamstring all pub- 
lic power. You did not even go back be- 
hind the barn to do it, Mr. JENSEN. You 
did it in public. You took the shells out 
of the shotgun right in Mr. Wilkes’ pres- 
ence and then you said to those people in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri: “You 
are protected. You still have the same 
old gun.” Yes, they have got the gun, 
but they have no shells in it, and Mr. 
Wilkes of the Southwest Gas & Electric 
Power Co. knows that full well. I pre- 
dict that unless you put those shells 
back in that gun you will never have the 
Texas form of contract in these other 
places. You put those shells back and 
you will not have to shoot, you won’t 
have to spend this money. Put those 
shells back and those people will get the 
same kind of deal in the rest of the 
Southwest that we now have in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

If you want the private power com- 
panies to share in the business and also 
in the obligations, you should encourage 
the further expansion of the Texas type 
of contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
line (Mr. Fountarn] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment and 
I would like to say, as one of the new 
Members of the House that I came here 
with the firm determination to make my 
own investigations about legislation and 
make my own decisions. I very quickly 
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found that that was humanly impossible, 
that oftentimes I will have to consider 
and accept the recommendations of 
those more experienced than I on many 
matters that come before us. 

I discovered in this piece of legisla- 
tion, to which this amendment is offered, 
that the Truman budget made available, 
from the continuing fund of the South- 
western Power Administration, the sum 
of $5,650,000 for costs in connection with 
electric power and energy. The Eisen- 
hower administration recommends 
$3,732,000. If I must accept the recom- 
mendation of any of those who have 
studied this matter thoroughly, much 
more thoroughly than most of us have 
had time to study it, I believe I prefer to 
accept the middle of the road recom- 
mendation of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration which has already knocked 
$122,973,200 from the Truman estimate 
for the Interior Department and which 
seeks the sum of $3,726,000 provided for 
in this amendment. 

The Republican committee of the 
House has reduced the total amount 
provided in the Truman budget by 
$202,473,161. It has reduced the Eisen- 
hower recommendations in the total 
sum of $79,499,961. I am for economy, 
not false economy. I do not believe in 
being pennywise and pound foolish, es- 
pecially when we are not appropria- 
ting, but only enabling, making avail- 
able. 

For these brief reasons, and others 
which I do not have time to relate, I am 
voting for this Eisenhower amendment 
bearing the name of our distinguished 
minority leader, Mr. RAYBURN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those whose ox is gored every time I 
see money going out of the Treasury of 
the United States when I think it should 
not clearly and properly go, and this is 
one of the occasions. For that reason I 
feel impelled to take the floor and say 
just why. 

Oklahoma is not involved in this sit- 
uation, because Oklahoma has been pro- 
vided for by the committee’s operations. 

The places that are involved are those 
where litigation has already been com- 
pleted against them, in the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court and also one where there is 
pending in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Colum- 
bia a suit for enforcement of section 5 
of the flood-control law. 

The thing that is cut out is the opera- 
tion of a wheeling contract and where 
rental of transmission facilities where 
the REA outfits entered into a contract 
to build 8,000 miles of transmission lines 
which were, after 40 years rental pay- 
ment, to belong to the Department of 
the Interior. 

The Arkansas court has ruled them 
out, and the others are pending. 

Your committee did not feel that it 
should under those circumstances pro- 
vide funds for them. ‘They can get all 
the power they need and all they want, 
I believe, just as cheap as they have been 
getting it the other way if this item is 
carried as it is. I hope the House will 
sustain the position of the committee, 
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because if we do not sustain the posi- 
tion of the committee on those things 
where it is not necessary to provide Fed- 
eral funds, this country is in.a terrible 
way. We have got to meet our responsi- 
bilities, the yesponsibilities are heavy 
upon us, and we should not try to be 
selfish; we should not try to do things 
which would transgress: the authority 
that has been given to these agencies by 
the law and the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked the gentleman from 
Iowa to yield so that I may read a tele- 
gram I have just received from the presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Light & Power 
Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., as follows: 

Sr. Josep, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. COLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Respectfully ask your support on the floor 
today of the Jensen subcommittee action 
reducing appropriations for Southwest Power 
Administration. Contrary to reports being 
circuldted, no person in northwest or cen- 
tral Missouri will be deprived of service by 
elimination of the continuing fund. The 
only purpose of that fund is to enable SPA 
to acquire extensive transmission and gen- 
erating system in Missouri, for which the 
Congress has denied direct appropriation. 
The reinstatement of the continuing fund 
would certainly jeopardize the accomplish- 
ment of contracts being negotiated by com- 
panies and SPA as directed by the Congress 


- of the Department of Interior. 


C. A. Semrap, 
President, St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that there is no construction of 
transmission lines involved in the pend- 
ing amendment. Whether it is adopted 
or not there will not be 1 inch of trans- 
mission line built. So there is no trans- 
mission lines building program involved 
in the amendment. i 

Let me read to you the amount of 
money which these 12 companies, these 
private utility companies, have paid in 
local, State, and Federal taxes in the last 
few years. In 1951 they paid $58,120,- 
078; in 1952, $65,351,706; in 1953 they 
estimate $76,033,702, and in 1954—that is 
this fiscal year coming on—$81,147,334, 
which amounts to almost 4 mills for 
every kilowatt-hour they produce. 
Think of it, in local, State, and Federal 
taxes they pay almost 4 mills for every 
kilowatt-hour of power they produce. 

Mr. Chairman, the private utility com- 
panies have been doing a good job for 
many years past. They have gone out 
and built transmission lines; they have 
furnished power to the “skim-milk 
areas” in every part of the United States. 
They have built hundreds of thousands 
of miles into the skim-milk areas, so to 
speak, as well as the cream areas. 

It has been said that this committee 
has not followed the revised budget. 
Let me say that if we had followed the 
revised budget there would have bee. at 
least three irrigation projects which 
would have had no funds at all so far as 
this bill is concerned. We put them 
right back in because this committee, I 
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am sure, knows better what this country 
needs than a lot of folks downtown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 107, noes 142. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JENSEN 
and Mr. ALBERT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
133, noes 173. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jensen: On 
page 2, line 24, after “energy”, insert a com- 
ma and the words “and rentals for the use 
of transmission facilities.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
perfecting amendment, which is identi- 
cal with the language that was in the bill 
last year, that is, the bill for the fiscal 
year 1953. It was an oversight that the 
committee did not put the language in 
this bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
5 minutes but I am going to take a min- 
ute to make the observation that on this 
last standing vote not a single person 
was observed to be standing on the left 
hand—Republican—side of this aisle as 
I now face it. I did not think this was 
a partisan situation of trying to continue 
this power for the REA through the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 
If I have made a misstatement, I would 
like anybody on the Republican side of 
the aisle who voted for the amendment 
to please stand. 

Mr, JENSEN. I did not know it was 
a partisan issue until the gentleman said 
that you folks all voted—— 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No. I did 
not say that. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I did not say that. I said not 
a Member from your side voted for it. 

Mr. JENSEN. And you raised the 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I raised the 
question and I still invite anybody on 
that side that would like to get them- 
Selves on record to say that they voted 
oe it. I yield back the balance of my 

e. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, as authorized by law, to remain 
available until expended, $38,300,000. 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Prosr: On 
page 3, line 19, strike out “$38,300,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$38,420,000.” 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak in favor of the amendment I have 
offered this afternoon. My amendment 
would restore $120,000 for the Idaho 
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Panhandle. It is deleted on page 5 of 
the Interior Department Appropriation 
Report. This appropriation request was 
made by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, for the construction of a trans- 
mission line between Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, and Troy, Mont., and for the 
erection of a substation at Troy, Mont. 

I would not take the valuable time of 
my colleagues, if I did not know this 
appropriation is vital to the people of 
my district, Idaho, and if I were not 
absolutely convinced that this cut is 
false economy. 

I say it is false economy because this 
is not a new project. The Bonners 
Ferry-Troy transmission line is not a 
new line. Already $750,000 has been 
obligated, and in fiscal 1954 we need 
only $120,000 to complete the construc- 
tion and an estimated $35,000 for clean- 
up work in 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a $905,000 proj- 
ect almost completed. All rights-of-way 
have been secured. All materials have 
been purchased and are on the site. 
The clearing contract for the line is 51 
percent complete. Here is an extension 
line that was started in 1950, and was 
scheduled for completion this fall. All 
that remains to be done is to set the 
poles and string the line. We need 
$120,000 so the power can flow over the 
line to serve the growing needs of the 
farmers in northern Idaho. 

‘The Northern Lites, Inc., a cooperative 
which serves 2,500 farms and homes in 
northern Idaho and Montana, has al- 
ready constructed 100 miles of distribu- 
tion lines in anticipation of this addi- 
tional power. 

At present, power is carried long dis- 
tances over low-voltage lines which are 
not adequate. This new line and sub- 
station offer the most economical method 
of meeting the area’s increasing needs 
for power. 

Without this appropriation, the Gov- 
ernment cannot begin to receive revenues 
from the thousands of dollars already 
invested in this facility. Without this 
appropriation to complete the transmis- 
sion line and substation, the farmers will 
not receive the power, and they, in turn, 
will not be able to repay their loan from 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
So again the Government will lose. 

A radar station, YAK, is located in 
western Montana, and is another antici- 
pated receiver of this power. This radar 
station is highly important to the de- 
fense of the country. If the facilities 
are not completed, the only source of 
power for the radar station is diesel 
plants, which would be very expensive 
for the Government to operate. 

So the Government stands to lose, just 
as do the farmers and the home owners 
in my district, if this $120,000 appro- 
priation request is not restored. To 
deny these funds is not economy—it is 
waste. 

We have already spent $750,000; let us 
go the rest of the way; let us appro- 
priate the $120,000 to complete the 
project. This appropriation is a matter 
of economy of good sound business, I 
hope you will vote in favor of my 
amendment. 

Mr, MACK of Washington, Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 
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Mr. Chairman, all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans recognize there is a great need for 
economy in Government. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars annually more 
than is obtained in revenue from taxes. 
The budget must be balanced if our peo- 
ple are to escape further inflation and 
ultimate national bankruptcy. Taxes 
must be reduced in order that every 
American family can retain more of its 
own money to spend on its own needs. 

We of the Pacific Northwest recog- 
nize this need for economy. We are 
willing to cooperate in obtaining that 
economy. We of the Pacific Northwest 
do not object that this committee has 
cut the amount appropriated for Bon- 
neville power line construction below 
last year’s expenditures. We do say, 
however, that the committee has cut it 
too deeply—much too deeply. 

Last_year, $66,523,000 was spent for 
new power lines in the Pacific Northwest 
by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. Secretary Douglas McKay of the 
Interior Department is a good, sound and 
realistic businessman. He realizes as 
much as any of us that we must have 
economy in the Federal Government and 
that to obtain it, costs and expenditures 
must be reduced in all departments of 
Government, 

Secretary McKay, who is President 
Eisenhower's spokesman on power deyel- 
opment matters, recommended that in- 
stead of spending $66,523,000, the sum 
spent for Bonneville power line installa- 
tion last year, that this item be reduced 
to $55,200,000 for the coming year. 

The Secretary McKay proposal would 
have saved $11,323,000. This would be a 
saving of 17 percent on the amount spent 
yast year. This 17 percent saving, if 
applied to every department and agency 
of the Federal Government, would repre- 
sent a total saving of $12 billion, under 
last year’s budget. That would be 
enough to balance the budget and leave 
enough over for a substantial tax 
reduction. 

We of the Pacific Northwest raised no 
protest against this 17-percent reduction 
in Bonneville power-line appropriations. 
We were willing to take that reduction 
uncomplainingly in the interest of doing 
our part toward obtaining a balanced 
budget. 

But the committee was not satisfied 
with the $11,323,000 saving on Bonne- 
ville power line and substation funds 
proposed by Secretary of the Interior 
McKay. 

Instead of granting the $55,200,000 ap- 
propriation asked by Secretary McKay, 
the committee proposes that only $38,- 
300,000 be provided for building Bonne- 
ville lines and substations. This repre- 
sents a cut of $28,223,000 from the $66,- 
523,000 spent last year. This is a reduc- 
tion of 41 percent and, in my opinion, is 
an unreasonably large and unrealistic 
reduction. It is entirely out of line with 
reductions being made in other agencies 
and departments. Such a reduction will 
prevent the construction of power lines 
to keep pace with the increased genera- 
tion of electricity soon to be available 
due to the completion of several great 
Columbia River power dams that even 
now are nearly finished. 
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The Pacific Northwest would have 
been agreeable to the 17-percent reduc- 
tion proposed by Secretary McKay, but 
we are not agreeable to the 41-percent 
reduction proposed by the committee. 
We sincerely hope the other body will 
restore the amount—$55,200,000—Secre- 
tary McKay, as the spokesman for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, proposed. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
last year sold 15,900,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. Bonneville officials 
now estimate that they will market 48 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity in 
1960, only 7 years from now. In short, 
in 1960, Bonneville will sell three times 
as much power as that agency sold last 
year. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
last year had $38,300,000 receipts from 
the sale of power. In 1960, it is esti- 
mated, it will have receipts from the sale 
of power of $115,700,000. In short, the 
Bonneville Power Administration in 1960 
will be doing three times the business it 
did in 1952. 

If a trucking company expanded its 
business volume from $38 million to $115 
million, as Bonneville power is doing— 
a threefold increase—that trucking com- 
pany would need more trucks to handle 
its expanding business. If a railroad 
had a threefold expansion in the freight 
it carried it would require additional lo- 
comotives and freight cars. Based upon 
the same reasoning, commonsense should 
dictate that the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, when its business triples, 
will need more power lines. 

It is going to do no good to generate 
more power if we do not build the facili- 
ties to deliver that power to the consum- 
ing centers, 

These power lines are not costing the 
taxpayers of this Nation one cent. The 
Bonneville Act provides that Bonneville 
power must—and I emphasize the word 
must—charge sufficient rates to return 
to the Federal Government within 50 
years all the money used to build these 
dams and power lines, and pay all the 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
them. Not only does the Bonneville 
Act provide that sufficient rates must be 
charged to return all of this money but 
also that the money must be returned to 
the Federal treasury within 50 years with 
24% percent interest on that money dur- 
ing the time the Bonneville Administra- 
tion is using it. In other words, the 
power dams and power lines do not cost 
the taxpayers of the Nation anything. 
The Government gets back every dollar 
invested in these dominant powers and 
it gets that money back with interest. 

The Bonneville Power Administration, 
already, after paying all costs of opera- 
tion, maintenance and interest, has re- 
turned to the Federal Government $83,- 
578,000 toward paying off the principal 
of the money so far advanced for dam 
and power line construction. In addi- 
tion to this it has paid the Government 
more than $63 million in interest. 

Secretary of the Interior McKay, who 
formerly was Governor of Oregon, un- 
derstands our western power problems, 
In a recent Meet the Press radio pro- 
gram, I heard him tell reporters that he 
was in favor of the completion of all 
power dams now under construction on 
the Columbia River, In saying, that he 
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presumably was speaking the sentiments 
of President Eisenhower for as Secre- 
tary of the Interior he is the spokesman 
for the President on such matters. 

These unfinished dams, now under 
construction, in which we have hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested, surely are 
going to be completed. We are not go- 
ing to let them stand there unfinished to 
be nonproductive white elephants after 
we have invested so much in them. 

When these dams are completed, most 
of them prior to 1960, we will be gen- 
erating three or four times as much hy- 
droelectricity as is now produced in the 
Columbia River Valley. Power lines are 
absolutely essential to getting the power 
generated from these dams to the con- 
suming centers. Without power lines 
the electric energy generated by the 
new dams will be useless and go to waste. 
Failure to build the transmission lines 
to deliver the power the new dams gen- 
erate to consuming centers would be a 
short sighted policy. It would, in my 
opinion, be a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. 

I hope that when this bill goes to the 
other body that the Senate will provide 
the $55,200,000 recommended by Secre- 
tary McKay as needed for next year's 
construction of Bonneville power line 
and substation facilities. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this item of $120,000 
which the gentlewoman from Idaho has 
asked be reinstated in the bill is one of 
many which the committee took from 
the bill for one very good reason: There 
came to Washington about 30 days ago 
representatives of the public utilities 
districts of that area, representatives of 
the municipal power companies of Se- 
attle, Tacoma, and other cities, and a 
number of representatives of private 
utilities of the Bonneville area. They 
met here in Secretary McKay’s office 
and explained to the Secretary that 
there were many items in this budget re- 
quest for 1954 for the Bonneville Power 
Administration which they thought 
should either be deferred for the pres- 
ent time because the power was not yet 
available to be carried over these trans- 
mission lines and related facilities or 
which they would build with their own 
money. They stayed here for more than 
a week going into this entire matter of 
the Bonneville Power Administration re- 
quest. They worked with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior officials and with 
the Bonneville Power officials here in 
Washington. They came up with this 
list of projects which you will find in the 
report on page 5, and they recommended 
that some items on that page be deleted 
from the bill, including the Idaho Pan- 
handle line. We deleted them in accord- 
ance with the wishes of all those repre- 
sentatives from the different areas and 
municipalities, and at the suggestion of 
the public utility district representative 
himself. There is one project that the 
public utility district representative, we 
are told, did not agree to, but it was not 
the project which is named in the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Idaho. 

The State of Montana is one of the 
States of this Union which has more sur- 
plus power than any other State in the 
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Union. The Montana Power & Light 
Company has done a magnificent job in 
furnishing transmission lines and power 
facilities for their people and they have 
worked in full cooperation with the 
REA’s. There is no power problem or 
controversy in the State of Montana, let 
me assure you. 

The pending amrendment involves a 
proposition of running a transmission 
line to the lumber and mining industries 
of the State of Montana as is stated in 
the justification of the Department of 
the Interior for the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration. Because of the fact that there 
is a great surplus of power in Montana— 
in fact to a degree that they send power 
out of the State to other users where 
power is needed and into the Bonneville 
area also—certainly there is no need for 
the expenditure of $120,000 which the 
group that came here representing all 
of these companies stated is not needed. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
some of the proposed cuts made by the 
committee for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for the ensuing fiscal year. 
While I am in full sympathy with the 
administration’s program to cut out 
waste and unnecessary appropriations 
and in the general plan to reduce the 
cost of Government and balance the 
Federal budget, I do feel that in the in- 
terest of economy and good business 
judgment Federal agencies that are per- 
forming a useful and efficient function 
in Government should be supported. 

The cuts made in the Bonneville Power 
Administration, however, are so drastic 
and so deep that they go beyond any 
such program for economy in Govern- 
ment and will result, in my judgment, in 
crippling an essential agency of Govern- 
ment which will result in great financial 
loss to the Government and inefficient 
service in an essential activity. 

One of the most serious cuts made by 
the committee is the Dalles area serv- 
ice and McNary substation items where 
a reduction of $2,284,000 is made, reduc- 
ing the budget to a balance of $480,000. 
I am advised by the Bonneville Power 
Administration that these items cover 
autotransformers which operate to ob- 
viate the necessity of installing addi- 
tional transmission lines at very heavy 
expense. I am not an electrical engi- 
neer but I understand an autotrans- 
former is a complicated electrical facility 
which serves the purpose of stepping up 
transmission power at its origin and then 
reducing it in the service area which re- 
sults in making unnecessary the con- 
struction of costly transmission lines to 
carry heavy voltages from the genera- 
tors at the power plant to the load 
centers. It takes some 3 years to se- 
cure this equipment and the order should 
be placed immediately in order to in- 
sure delivery in time for use in this load 
area. 

Another meat-ax type of reduction is 
$2,400,000 below the budget request of 
$7,400,000 and a reduction of $1,600,000 
below the appropriation for 1953. This 
is for operation and maintenance of the 
Bonneville Administration. This blow 
is so heavy that it will necessitate the 
closing down of much of the Bonneville 
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power operation and curtail the efficient 
service to the customers in the Pacific 
Northwest where hydroelectric power is 
so vital to its economy. Both of these 
cuts should be restored in the interests 
of good business judgment and sound 
economy. 

It should not be overlooked that hy- 
droelectric power administered by the 
Bonneville Power Administration is a 
profitable undertaking by the Federal 
Government and is returning to the Fed- 
eral Government from the sale of power 
the entire cost of generating facilities, 
including interest and maintenance. 
The Bonneville Power Administration is 
ahead in its repayment program to the 
Federal Government for these expendi- 
tures, 

Other cuts in construction and operat- 
ing needs of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration are so drastic as to cripple 
the efficiency of this important Admin- 
istration. The total reduction proposed 
by the committee of $16,800,000 from 
a budget request of $55,200,000 is such 
a severe cut that it would prevent it from 
carrying on an efficient service to the 
Pacific Northwest area of our Nation. If 
the cuts in items for transmission lines 
are allowed to stand, when generators 
now under construction are completed, 
there will be no facilities for transmitting 
the power to the load centers. It will 
mean power can only be delivered to the 
consumers at the bus bar. Such a policy 
will be a death blow to the orderly de- 
velopment and sale of electric power. It 
will drastically curtail receipts for power 
by the Government, 

Mr. Chairman, the Pacific Northwest 
is, I believe, a unique part of the United 
States, not only in its natural resources, 
but in its economy, This economy is 
largely based on the extraction or use of 
its natural resources—on timber and 
processing, on farming, on mining, on 
cattle and sheep, and on water- and 
hydro-power. Industrialization, which 
really began with the completion of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams on 
the Columbia River about 15 years ago, 
is still in the initial stages. 

Population is sparse compared with 
the industrialized regions east of the 
Mississippi. We have an area five times 
the size of New England but only a frac- 
tion of the people. Population is grow- 
ing rapidly, however, in the Pacific 
Northwest. In the decade 1940-50 it in- 
creased 33 percent compared with 14 
percent for the Nation as a whole. 

In the decade 1950-60 it is estimated 
that the population of the region—which 
includes Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana west of the Continental Divide 
and that part of Wyoming drained by the 
Snake River—will total 5.7 million, or 
1 million more than in 1950. As popula- 
tion increases the economy must be ex- 
panded. The best way to assure jobs 
to support all these people is, I think, 
to provide a basis for industrial expan- 
sion. And that means, as experience has 
shown us, the provision of adequate Sup- 
plies of low-cost electric energy. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
has become the major source of electric 
power in the Pacific Northwest since it 
is now marketing 60 percent of the 
energy consumed in the region. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, BPA 
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sold 17 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity at the lowest wholesale rates in 
the country. 

Bonneville is a growing agency, not in 
the sense customarily used to describe 
bureaucracy, but as a business operation. 
At the present time it sells energy gen- 
erated at three Federal dams: Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, and Hungry Horse. 
Nine other Federal dams are under con- 
struction on the Columbia River and 
some of its tributaries. Bonneville will 
be the marketing agency for the power 
produced at all of them. 

So it is in for considerable growth. 
The Federal system in the Pacific North- 
west now has a January peaking ca- 
pability of 2,573,000 kilowatts. Within 4 
years, by 1957, January peaking ca- 
pability will be 4,865,000 kilowatts, or al- 
most doubled. Even with this increase 
the region will not have enough capacity 
to meet expected demands. 

Bonneville must, therefore, plan trans- 
mission systems well ahead of the com- 
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to take the power from the dams and 
deliver it where it will be most needed. A 
large part of the new power, I am happy 
to say, will go to new or expanding in- 
dustries and to private and publicly 
owned systems serving industry, thus 
providing jobs for our growing popula- 
tion. 

Bonneville requests $54,300,000 for the 
coming fiscal year, of which $47.2 million 
is for the construction of transmission 
and related facilities. Only $1.5 million, 
by the way, is scheduled to go into my 
own district, the heavily populated Port- 
land, Oreg., area. 

I believe that all the money requested 
should be appropriated by the Congress, 
because only in this way will the people 
of the Northwest be assured that the 
transmission of electricity will keep pace 
with the growth in their power supply. 

Mr. Chairman, in my recent discussion 
on the floor for the need for some addi- 
tional authorizations for some Columbia 
Basin projects, I called attention to the 
power situation in the Pacific Northwest 
which is apropo in considering the budg- 
et of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion now before us. 

Every region in the United States must 
have an adequate energy base to sup- 
port its economy. 

The Pacific Northwest is deficient in 
oil and gas, and so far only a fraction 
of its coal deposits has been exploited. 
However, the region fortunately has a 
tremendous water resource. Thus, hy- 
droelectric power is the region’s supreme 
energy base. 

Glacier-fed lakes high in the Canadian 
Rockies form the headwaters of the Co- 
lumbia River, The Columbia River sys- 
tem, draining an area of 259,000 square 
miles—of which 85 percent lies in the 
United States—possesses characteristics 
unique among America’s major streams. 
The river has an extremely high annual 
runoff with a rapid drop of more than 
6,000 feet in its westward course to the 
sea through Canada and the heart of 
the Pacific Northwest. As a result, the 
Columbia lends itself readily to develop- 
‘ment for many purposes—power, irri- 
gation, navigation, flood control, and 
recreation. It holds within its flow over 
one-third of the Nation’s potential hy- 
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droelectric power—34 million kilowatts 
out of a total potential of 104 million 
kilowatts for the entire country. It can 
readily be seen that the Pacific North- 
west depends on this unique hydroelec- 
tric resource as the energy base in its 
economy. 

To utilize and conserve properly and 
to the fullest the natural resources of 
the Columbia River, we have a program 
for its comprehensive multiple-purpose 
development. 

The maximum amount of power can 
be derived from a vast river by building 
run-of-river plants, such as Bonneville, 
along with power-and-storage dams like 
Grand Coulee. Operation of these proj- 
ects independently of the balance of the 
system produces, in the aggregate, much 
less power than if they are operated as 
a unified whole. For this reason each 
dam planned for the Columbia must be 
viewed in relation to the system and 
not as an isolated unit. 

Demands for electric energy in the 
Pacific Northwest have been growing 
swiftly. The average annual increase 
in requirements from 1940 through 1951 
was 14 percent as compared with a na- 
tional rate of 9 percent. Growth was 
particularly rapid in the early part of 
World War II, when new aluminum 
plants were built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the region. Electric energy 
used in the region jumped from 7 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1940 to 17 billion kilo- 
watt-hours at the war peak in 1944. 
The aluminum industry accounted for 
most of the upsurge. By 1951 total re- 
gional use reached 30 billion kilowatt- 
hours. Since the war, the major ex- 
pansion has been in residential and farm 
use, owing to growth of population, the 
extension of electric service to nearly 
every farm and home in the region, and 
augmented consumption by the average 
residential and farm customer. 

In 1950 the census takers counted 4,- 
700,000 persons in the Pacific Northwest, 
an increase of 33 percent since 1940, as 
compared with 14 percent increase for 
the Nation. By 1960, according to me- 
dian estimates, the Pacific Northwest | 
will have 5.7 million people. To provide 
jobs to support a million more people is 
one of the chief problems faced by the 
region. Industry, agriculture, and other 
economic activities must obviously ex- 
pand in order to absorb the added man- 
power, | 

The anticipated growth in the region 
and greater dependence on electric en- 
ergy for industrial expansion will re- 
quire a proportionate expansion of power 
facilities*to meet the demand. Poten- 
tial power requirements are estimated 
to be 39 billion kilowatt-hours in 1953, 
69 billion kilowatt-hours in 1958 and 93 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1962. 

Looking at the power development in 
the region, in 1940 the non-Federal pub- 
lic agencies and privately-owned util- 
ities generated approximately 642 billion 
kilowatt-hours with an installed plant 
capacity of about 1.7 million kilowatts, 
and the Federal Government, primarily 
from 2 generators at Bonneville Dam 
generated nearly one-half million kilo- 
watts. By 1950, with all 10 generators 
installed at Bonneville and 15 generators 
at Grand Coulee, representing machine 
capacity of over 2.1 million kilowatts, 
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the Federal Government generated ap- 
proximately 14% billion kilowatt hours, 
and the non-Federal utilities with 
slightly over 2 million kilowatts of ma- 
chine capacity generated approximately 
124% billion kilowatt-hours. 

It is an established fact that without 
the power from Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams during World War II, this 
Nation’s vast shipbuilding program and 
the enormous airplane production from 
aluminum produced from that power 
could not have been accomplished. Ever 
since the beginning of World War II the 
Northwest has made most significant 
contributions for the defense of this 
country. Itisa critical defense area with 
very large military installations, includ- 
ing a navy yard, Army camps, huge air- 
fields, the very important Hanford 
atomic energy plant, electrometallurgical 
plants such as aluminum, magnesium, 
ferroalloys, phosphorus, abrasives, chem- 
icals, and the huge forest-products in- 
dustries. Throughout this period the 
local public and private electric utilities 
in the region have been building.all of 
the power projects that they could with- 
in the available sites and their financial 
resources. For example, from 1941 
through 1946 these non-Federal utilities 
made capital expenditures totaling over 
$104 million, from 1947 through 1951 an 
additional $302 million, or put on a 15- 
year basis from 1941 to 1956, it is esti- 
mated that the non-Federal utilities in 
the area will have made capital expendi- 
tures for power projects totaling over 
$1 billion—$1,031,260,799. Unfortunate- 
ly, this growth in power resources is not 
enough to meet the regional power needs 
to serve defense production and the na- 
tional interest generally. The growth in 
power requirements in the region for the 
next several years will exceed 500,000 
kilowatts each year—the equivalent of a 
hydroelectric plant the size of Bonne- 
ville Dam every year. 

Because of the multiple-purpose nature 
of the development of the Columbia 
River system, the Federal Government 
has assumed a partnership and a re- 
sponsibility to help meet the power needs 
of the region. The Federal program for 
generator installations at multipurpose 
projects contemplated the addition of 
capacity at times and locations necessary 
to insure orderly development of an eco- 
nomical power system consistent with 
the multipurpose development of the 
river as well as to satisfy total demands. 

The existing Federal program consists 
of Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
with power installations completed, and 
two of four generators installed at Hun- 
gry Horse Dam, installed in the fall of 
1952. The two remaining generators at 
Hungry Horse will be installed by the 
winter of this year. Projects now under 
construction are the Detroit, McNary, Big 
Cliff, Albeni Falls, Lookout Point, Dexter, 
Chandler, Chief Joseph, Palisades, and 
the Dalles Dams. 

Thus we have, at present, in the 
Northwest 2,614,900 kilowatts installed 
capacity on the Federal system and 2,- 
345,000 kilowatts installed by local pub- 
lic and private utilities. There is now 
under construction or scheduled on the 
local utilities systems an additional 1,- 
487,000 kilowatts, with total additional 
Possibilities remaining of 573,000 kilo- 
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watts. The Federal program under con- 
struction, if the schedules are main- 
tained, will add to the system in the 
period 1953 to 1957 nearly 2 million kilo- 
watts of capacity. The total capacity 
for the region by 1957, accordingly, will 
be 8,392,900 kilowatts of capacity. This 
entire regional program will barely meet 
the known requirements in the year 
1957. 

In September of 1952, the Pacific 
Northwest experienced a critical power 
shortage. The shortage was the result of 
insufficient rainfall in the region during 
the summer and autumn. Many parts 
of the region had witnessed the driest 
period of record. Interruptible power, 
which is sold on an if and as available 
basis on the Federal system, was cur- 
tailed to its full extent of 383,000 kilo- 
watts. Most of this interruptible power 
was going to the aluminum plants. Later 
as the regional power supply became 
more critical, the Defense Electric 
Power Administration found it neces- 
sary to issue an order providing a quota 
limitation on power uses by customers 
using more than 8,000 kilowatt-hours 
per week. This limitation cut by 10 per- 
cent the power use of large industries in 
order to assure continued service to es- 
sential residential and commercial con- 
sumers who were customers of utilities 
having a deficiency of power on their 
systems. Many other measures of con- 
serving use of electricity, such as brown- 
outs, and so forth, were resorted to in 
order to alleviate the situation. The to- 
tal curtailment in both interruptible 
and firm loads amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000 kilowatts, the equivalent 
of Bonneyille Dam. In January of 1953, 
warm weather and heavy rainfall in- 
creased streamfiows in the rivers suf- 
ficiently so that with the controlled use 
of water stored behind existing storage- 
dams such as Grand Coulee, along with 
use of the available steam-electric re- 
sources all the loads in the region were 
able to be carried and the curtailment 
order was lifted. 

If the projects which are now under 
construction remain on schedule, cur- 
rent estimates of loads and resources 
indicate that all firm power require- 
ments of the region can be met, even 
under critical water conditions, through 
the 1956-57 winter season, and provide 
about 120,000 kilowatts to meet new in- 
dustrial requirements for the region. 
This is only a fraction of the estimated 
potential industry that would come to 
this area by 1956-57 if power were avail- 
able. It is estimated that 1,200,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power could be sold to ex- 
pand the industrial economy of the 
region. 

Beyond 1957, however, after the gen- 
erators in the Dalles project are com- 
pletely installed, the power supply pic- 
ture will again worsen very rapidly un- 
less new projects are constructed. At 
least 4 or 5 years are usually required 
from the initiation of construction to 
complete major multi-purpose structures 
of the type in the Columbia Basin which 
are needed to provide power in the 
Northwest. 

Some of the projects should be up- 
stream storage plants which will im- 
prove the production of plants now in 
operation and under construction, 
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Mr. Chairman, I have called attention 
to some of the drastic cuts in the budg- 
et of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion for the ensuing fiscal year in the bill 
we are now considering, which, as I have 
said, unless restored will result in great 
hardship to the area served by this agen- 
cy. We are suffering a great dearth of 
hydroelectric power in the area and I 
have taken occasion in these remarks 
to discuss the situation that exists in 
the Pacific Northwest with reference to 
power and the great potential we have 
in the area of this important commodity. 
Since we have no coal nor gas, hydro 
power is of prime importance to the area. 

The Federal Government in conjunc- 
tion with private utilities is working 
amicably and in joint cooperation to de- 
velop power in the Columbia River Basin 
and unless the Federal projects which 
are now in operation or under develop- 
ment are adequately financed by the 
Government great hardship will ensue. 

I trust therefore, that before this bill 
is finally passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, most of these 
drastic cuts if not all of them will be 
restored so as not to leave the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration without the 
necessary finances to carry on and serve 
the public efficiently. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, coming from the west- 
ern district of Montana which is draped 
over the Continental Divide I am, of 
course, interested in power and water 
resources. I come from the district that 
is at the headwaters of the two great 
rivers of this country—the Columbia 
River and the Missouri River. 

The understanding of this great sub- 
committee has in the past brought to 
Montana a great deal of power. Your 
efforts in building the Hungry Horse 
Dam will bring 600,000 kilowatts to the 
State of Montana and it will bring to 
the Nation a new aluminum plant to 
develop light metals. We are grateful 
for the understanding this committee 
has shown and we assure you that the 
Canyon Ferry, Hungry Horse, and these 
other projects in Montana are welcome. 
We have cooperated in Montana along 
with the private utilities, the Montana 
Power Co.; however, the Montana Pow- 
er Co. is not concerned in this specific 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Idaho. 

This terminal facility to the transmis- 
sion line will be at Troy, Mont. It will 
run to the northern woods from Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, to Troy, Mont. Troy 
is now served by a small independent 
power company, the Mountain States 
Power Co., a subsidiary of the J: Neills 
Lumber Co. The facilities of the Moun- 
tain States Power Co., are already over- 
taxed. Its transmission lines are taxed 
to the fullest extent. The city of Troy 
itself is supplied by a steam plant. 

This steam plant was put into opera- 
tion by the J. Neills Lumber Co. in order 
to utilize the bark and the edgings and 
the waste from their sawmills. Techno- 
logical improvements have made it pos- 
sible to use this waste material for more 
valuable purposes so that the steam plant 
now is operating at a lesser rate than it 
ever has in the past. There will be a 
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power shortage in this particular area in 
Lincoln County if this amendment is not 
passed. The gentlewoman from Idaho 
(Mrs. Prost] told you that there is an 
important military installation in 
northern Montana that needs this power 
to supplement their diesel plant as a 
part of the national defense. The 
growth and expansion of the lumber in- 
dustry in Troy and in Lincoln County 
is dependent upon the utilization and the 
supply of additional power. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. No justification was 
made to the committee that there was 
any defense plant involved. 

Mr. METCALF. I assure the gentle- 
man from Iowa that there is in northern 
Montana an important Air Force mili- 
tary installation that needs and is plan- 
ning to use this power. 4 

In addition to that there are 100 miles 
of REA line from the Northern Lights 
and the Lincoln Rural Electrification 
Administration lines that both rely upon 
power from this transmission line. Here 
is a power line that is 85-percent com- 
pleted. The materials are purchased; 
the ground is clear; it is needed for de- 
fense installation; it is needed to de- 
velop the community in Troy and the 
lumbering communities in that area. 

The other day the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill—and God bless them— 
brought in an appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion for access roads to clear out the 
spruce-infested forests of northern Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho. That will 
mean that every lumber mill and every 
sawmill in that area will have to operate 
to full capacity if we are to save that 
spruce timber for the Government of 
the United States. We are going to need 
this power out there. We were planning 
on energizing this line in November, It 
started in 1950; the contract was ready 
to go in November. Here is a line that 
you are discontinuing right at the point 
where it would become the most bene- 
ficial to the people. It is not in competi- 
tion with any power company, and I 
hope that every member of the Commit- 
tee will vote for this needed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired, 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Idaho 
[Mrs. Prost]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Macnuson) there 
were—ayes 55, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I know the House has spoken with re- 
spect to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. It was an im- 
portant issue. I hope it will not be in- 
dicative of the attitude of the majority 
in the future with respect to power and 
with respect to transmission lines, 


‘ing now. 
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I, of course, voted for the amendment. 
I voted for the amendment because I 
thought it would be to the best interest 
of the people of this country that do 
not have the facilities of electric power, 
which I think the past record shows the 
private utility interests would not sup- 
ply in sufficient detail. 

I voted that way, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I thought it was the right way 
to vote. I am not going to cast any re- 
fiection on anybody in the majority for 
the position he has taken. 

Mr, Chairman, I think that indicates 
that I represent more than the interests 
of my particular district in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which needs no additional power 
to be furnished through the help of the 
Federal administration. 

I also want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
without any exception I have always 
voted, as far as I can remember, for 
price-support programs, in behalf of the 
interest of the farmers of this country, of 
which I do not have any in my district. 
I did that, Mr. Chairman, because I 
thought it was for the best interest of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also say that 


‘more than 50 percent of my time spent 


in the office, and perhaps on the floor 
of the House also, is spent in conference 
with the industrial interests of the 
country and of my district, and with 
the financial interests and also with all 
types of business interests, which are 
very well represented in the way of di- 
versity of industry in the Pittsburgh 
area, 

Mr. Chairman, I represented as best 
I could in this House unorganized labor 


‘and organized labor, and I also repre- 


sented the civil servants of this country, 
elective civil servants and those who 
were appointed. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am not one of 
those Members of Congress who because 
of perhaps personal frustration tries to 
deride other Members of Congress or 
tries to belittle their efforts in any posi- 
tion they take. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of ‘those 
Members who practically every primary 
election are faced with a very, very diffi- 
cult primary contest from their own 
party members and on occasion by ef- 
forts of the official party itself to de- 
feat my candidacy. I am also not one 
of those Members who are faced with 
very vigorous opposition from the Re- 
publican Party in my district because, 
Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to rep- 
resent that district fairly and justly. 

So when a Member steps up here and 
attempts to ridicule and deride me, I 
think in my own defense I have the right 
to take the floor and say what I am say- 
I have no sense of personal 
frustration, as was indicated, in my opin- 
ion, by one Member here this afternoon, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER, I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can testify that 
of the great number of Members of this 
present Congress and the preceding 
Congresses that the gentleman has 
served in, there is no more progressive- 
minded, sound-minded, and no more vis- 


‘sionary-minded or courageous-minded 
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Member of the Congress than the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER]. There is no one who more ably 
or more courageously represents his dis- 
trict than the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania who now has the floor. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman, ; 

Mr. McCORMACK. For whatever 
value my opinions might be worth to the 
people of his district, all I can say is I 
highly commend them for their judg- 
ment—the Democrats in nominating 
him on primary day, and the people of 
mi district in electing him on election 

ay. 

Mr. EBERHARTER,. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I heard the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] describe 
in detail the hardships and the drudgery 
and the lack of facilities both for human 
beings and manufacturing and every 
other type of facility which we are en- 
joying today. Iheard him describe with 
great joy the period through which he 
went as a young man. Ido not want to 
charge him and I certainly do not charge 
him with the responsibility for speaking 
the philosophy of the Republican Party 
or of the leaders of the Republican Party 
or of the President of the United States. 
But, it seems to me when he describes 
with such obvious satisfaction that time 
50 years ago, or 40 years ago, or 60 years 
ago, I do not know which, and enjoys 
such obvious relish in describing that 
period that he is advocating to the peo- 
ple of this country and to the Congress 
that that was the most joyous time that 
the country ever had, and we should go 
back to that time. I know the people of 
this country do not want to go back to 
the time when they had no electricity, 
and when the housewives went through 
all the drudgery and all that. But that 
seems to be the selling point that he 
made when he was speaking. Mr, 
Chairman, as I want to say, the Demo- 
cratic Party believes in progress. We 
believe in taking advantage of all that 
is new in scientific inventions and all the 
new improvements, and everything that 
goes along with that and that such prog- 
ress can bring to us. I do not think we 
will subscribe to the so-called good old 
days and want to go back to them, That 
seems to me to be the policy that he 
wants to pursue. Actually, he is speak- 
ing because he is so disappointed in life 
lately, you know, and the only satisfac- 
tion he enjoys these days is to think of 
the old times many years ago—it is too 
bad, my friends, it is too bad. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Macnuson: On 
page 3, line 19, after the word “expended”, 
strike out “$38,300,000” and insert “$42,- 
608,000.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment would increase the ap- 
propriations for Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration construction in fiscal 1954 
by $4,308,000. 

Many millions of dollars more were 
eliminated from the budget request by 
the Appropriations Committee, but I am 
asking the restoration of this $4,308,000 
as the absolute minimum which the 
Bonneville Power Administration must 
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have to do the job which legislation of 
Congress directs it to do. 

We in the Pacific Northwest, and par- 
ticularly in my State of Washington, are 
dependent upon the United States Co- 
lumbia River Power System for electric 
service. Sixty percent of the power used 
in my region comes to the people over 
the system of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration from the Grand Coulee, 
Bonneville, and Hungry Horse Dams. 
My amendment would restore four con- 
struction items deleted from the budget 
by the committee. I would like to call 
your attention to the serious effect 
which these four recommended reduc- 
tions will have upon electrical service to 
the people in my State. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
has under construction a transmission 
line from its Snohomish substation to 
its Kitsap substation near Bremerton, 
Wash. Part of this transmission line 
will be a 230-kilovolt submarine cable 
underneath Puget Sound. Over $3.5 
million were appropriated by the last 
Congress to construct this cable in order 
to avoid the construction of a transmis- 
sion line all the way around the southern 
portion. of Puget Sound. This decision 
meant a saving to the Government of 
$2,500,000. A large share of the funds 
appropriated have already been obli- 
gated for the construction of this trans- 
mission line. All of the engineering for 
the facility is completed. It is too late 
to construct a substitute facility even if 
that were desirable. If this transmission 
line is not completed by the winter of 
1955, the loads in Mason, Jefferson, 
Clallam, and Kitsap Counties in the 
State of Washington, including service 
to the Bremerton Navy Yard, will have 
to be curtailed. There is no way of get- 
ting adequate power to these people 
other than the completion of this trans- 
mission line. There is no explanation in 
the report of the committee as to why 
funds for this line have been eliminated. 
The sum my amendment would restore 
for this item is $2,605,000. 

The committee has also recommended 
the elimination of appropriations for 
transformers to be installed at McNary 
substation, adjacent to the new McNary 
Dam which will begin generating power 
this fall. These transformers are vital 
to the service in the Kennewick-Pasco- 
Richland area which has been growing 
so rapidly because of the expansion of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Han- 
ford plutonium works. If the proposed 
transformers are not installed on time, 
service to this vital defense area will be 
in jeopardy. My amendment would ap- 
propriate $1,538,000 for this project. 

Another rapidly growing area in my 
State of Washington is the coastal area 
of Pacific County. In order to increase 
power deliveries to the Pacific County 
Public Utility District which serves this 
area, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion plans to construct a short piece of 
115 kilovolt transmission line from 
Naselle to waco and a new substation 
to serve the Long Beach area. Failure 
to construct these facilities will impose a 
serious hardship upon the customers of 
the Pacific County Public Utility District, 
‘The amount involved here is $109,000. 
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Near Spokane, the Vera Irrigation Dis- 
trict and the Inland Empire Electric 
Cooperative both obtain power at Bonne- 
ville’s Valley Way substation. Loads of 
these customer-owned systems will over- 
load the existing transformers at Valley 
Way if additional capacity is not added 
as proposed by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, The committee’s report 
recommends deletion of this item, 
amounting to $56,000. My amendment 
would restore it. 

The people in Washington and the 
other Pacific Northwest States through 
their publicly and privately owned 
power distribution systems are more 
than paying the full cost of oper- 
ating and maintaining the Federal 
Government’s Columbia River Power 
System. The rates they pay the Gov- 
ernment for power include interest 
and amortization payments on the Gov- 
ernment’s investment. To drastically 
reduce the grade of electrical service to 
these people, as the proposed cuts would 
do, would not only be poor economy, but 
also a breach of faith and contract with 
the Government’s customers. 

Mr, HOLMES. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. I was paying particu- 
lar attention to the gentleman’s state- 
ment concerning this transmission line 
around the McNary substation. I am 
watching that matter very closely in re- 
lation to this same legislation. I want 
to thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it is not true that the State 
of Washington has embarked on a new 
program of State development through 
their last legislature to have a State 
Power Commission to tie in with the 
Federal program, and that we need a 
little time in the State of Washington 
to develop that program. If the Federal 
Government cuts us off, then we will 
have a very drastic power shortage about 
1960. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the items which are 
included in this amendment, which the 
gentleman seeks to reinstate in the bill 
are items which the group which at- 
tended this meeting I spoke of earlier in 
the day has recommended for deletion 
from the bill. Regarding the transmis- 
sion line from Snohomish to Kitsap, of 
which the gentleman speaks, the investi- 
gating staff which was employed by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
had this to say: 

There is considerable question as to the 
justification and the reliability of service 
over the proposed transmission line, and a 
widespread belief that an alternate method 
of service to the area in question would be 
preferable. The staff is advised that a delay 
of 1 year in the construction of this or an 
alternate line could be had with little effect 
on service to the area in question. The staff 
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suggests that the committee deny fiscal year 
1954 funds for this purpose and requests the 
Bonneville Power Administration to hold up 
any further work or obligating of funds 
from prior-year appropriations pending an 
independent and thorough study and report 
on the need for this line and whether an 
alternate method would be more reliable and 
economical in the long run. 


Mr. Chairman, all of these items which 
the gentleman from Washington has in- 
cluded in his amendment and which he 
seeks to restore to the bill have had much 
consideration by the group that was here 
and by the staff which has been em- 
ployed to investigate the Bonneville 
Power Administration’s request for 
funds. Hence the committee went into 
this matter quite thoroughly. We asked 
Many questions, as you will note in read- 
ing the hearings, and consequently the 
committee is obliged to oppose this 
amendment for the reasons I have 
stated. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and studies of water conservation and 
development plans; engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations, as a basis for legisla- 
tion, and for reports thereon to Congress, 
relating to. projects for the development and 
utilization of the water resources of Alaska; 
formulating plans and preparing designs and 
Specifications for authorized Federal recla- 
mation projects or parts thereof prior to 
initial allocation of appropriations for con- 
struction of such projects or parts; and ac- 
tivities preliminary to the reconstruction, 
rehabilitation and betterment, financial ad- 
justment, or extension of existing proj- 
ects; to remain available until ex- 
pended; $2,000,000, of which $1,500,000 shall 
be derived from the reclamation fund and 
$500,000 shall be derived from the Colorado 
River development fund: Provided, That the 
expenditure of any sums from this appropri- 
ation for investigations of any nature re- 
quested by States, municipalities, or other 
interests shall be upon the basis of the 
State, municipality, or other interest advanc- 
ing at least 50 percent of the estimated cost 
of such investigations: Provided further, 
That, except as herein expressly provided 
with respect to investigations in Alaska, no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended 
in the conduct of activities which are not 
authorized by law. 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 


JENSEN: Page 10, line 20, strike out 
“$1,500,000” and insert “$1,400,000.” 


Mr. JENSEN. . Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to allow 
$100,000 for investigations in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Actually there are no 
dollar changes made in the bill by this 
amendment. As I say, it is simply to 
permit the Interior Department to ex- 
pend the sum of $100,000 for investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Territory of Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MCGREGOR). 
The Suenson ison the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to, 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
For operation and maintenance of recla- 
mation projects or parts thereof and of other 
facilities, as authorized by law; and for a 
soil- and moisture-conservation program on 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, pursuant to law, $18 million, 
of which $15,820,290 shall be derived from 
the reclamation fund and $2,179,710 shall be 
derived from the Colorado River dam fund, 
including (notwithstanding the provisions of 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1944, 
relating thereto) operation and maintenance 
of Palo Verde weir: Provided, That funds ad- 
vanced for operation and maintenance of 
reclamation projects or parts thereof shall 
be deposited to the credit of this appropri- 
ation and may be expended for the same 
objects and in the same manner as sums 
appropriated herein may be expended, and 
the unexpended balances of such advances 
shall be credited to the appropriation for 
the next succeeding fiscal year. 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
JENSEN: Page 13, line 14, strike out 
“$15,820,290” and insert “$14,016,290.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment permits the Department of 
the Interior to expend $1,804,000 out of 
the general fund of the Treasury in- 
stead of taking it out of the reclamation 
fund. It results in no dollar changes in 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed 12 percent of the construc- 
tion allotment made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for any project from the appropria- 
tion “Construction and Rehabilitation” con- 
tained in this act shall be available for 
construction work by force account or on a 
hired-labor basis; except that not to exceed 
$225,000 may on approval of the Commis- 
sioner be expended for construction work by 
force account on any one project or Missouri 
Basin unit when the work is unsuitable for 
contract or when excessive bids are received; 
and except in cases of emergencies local in 
character, so declared by the Commissioner. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, under the heading of the Missouri 
River Basin, I am particularly interested 
in two projects. They are the Bostwick 
project and the Frenchman-Cambridge 
project. The committee has very kindly 
provided for the greater portion of the 
budget request for each of these projects. 

It is my hope that the Bureau of the 
Budget, together with the Bureau of 
Reclamation will, however, take a fur- 
ther look at the situation in the Repub- 
lican Valley. We either have completed 
or have about completed all of the dams 
necessary for these two projects. This 
has been at the cost of many millions of 
dollars. 

The sooner that this water is distrib- 
uted to the farmers the better it will be 
for all concerned. It will cut down the 
administrative overhead, and will hasten 
the increased production in the area, 
and the repayment to the Government. 
The budget recommendations of the out- 
going administration were such that the 
ultimate completion of these projects 
will be delayed a full year longer than 
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they should be. This is not the econom- 
ical way to proceed. 

I hope that before this bill becomes 
law we can have a budget recommenda- 
tion for sufficient funds for the Bostwick 
project and the Frenchman-Cambridge 
project to complete their entire distribu- 
tion systems. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate the committee on 
this Interior Department appropriation 
bill. It adequately provides for the con- 
tinued rapid construction of bona fide 
reclamation projects. It increases the 
appropriations for Indian Health and 
Welfare Services. It will permit accel- 
erated surveys of the public domain, so 
necessary to States such as my own, in 
order that they may receive a share of 
revenue owed them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through land allotments. 

Many of my friends from across the 
aisle are attempting to make us believe 
that this bill will set back the reclama- 
tion program. In evidence they point 
to the cuts and consolidations proposed 
by the bill. 

I say to them at this time, that such 
cuts and consolidations will advance the 
program. The bureau on the local level 
has had a fine reputation in my home 
State. The Regional Director and most 
of his employees have earned and merit- 


ed the support our people give to the, 


bureau. However, this is not the case 
in many areas and particularly in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Here in Washington and 
often in district offices throughout the 
rest of the reclamation States, we hear 
continued reports that overstaffing of 
bureau personnel is adding unduly to the 
cost of repayment of reclamation pro- 
jects. It has even been reported that 
the overhead cost chargeable to the bu- 
reau has been the cause of some projects 
being uneconomical and unfeasible. 

The criticism of any office of the Bu- 
reau affects the future of the program. 
As criticism mounts, the people of the 
nonreclamation States begin to doubt 
the value of the entire program. It is up 
to representatives of the reclamation 
States to support a general reduction in 
administration expenditures when this 
reduction will produce greater efficiency, 
save the taxpayers money and—what’s 
more important—heighten the reputa- 
tion of the Bureau in those areas where 
the benefits—while great—are not so 
visible and direct as they are in the 
States in which the projects are con- 
structed. 

There will be the usual Jeremiahs who 
for personal reasons will travel up and 
down the land howling that the new 
Congress has—by making these cuts— 
doomed the reclamation program. But 
I cannot defend, and my people back 
home would not want me to defend, con- 
tinued high or increasing administration 
appropriations to a Bureau whose per- 
sonnel has increased from a total of 7,000 
employees in 1945 to nearly double that 
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this year. I cannot defend continued 
high expenditures for airplanes to a de- 
partment which already has 64 operat- 
ing aircraft. I cannot defend increased 
appropriations for a department which 
now has 6,700 motor vehicles for Govern- 
ment officials and employees to ride 
around in. 

The appropriations that I can defend 
are those which the committee has left 
virtually intact. The appropriation for 
Weber Basin project which is vital to 
the defense of the Nation and to the 
continued growth of my district was cut 
by $1,700,000 under the budget request 
of the former administration. On ex- 
amining the effects of the cut—and after 
consulting with reclamation officials in 
my State—I find that the committee has 
allowed all the funds for the next fiscal 
year that the Bureau needs and could 
profitably expend. In fact, I have been 
informed, should the entire amount re- 
quested in the Truman budget have been 
appropriated, the Bureau could not have 
used the funds during the next fiscal 
year anyway. Evidently, they were set 
too high to embarrass the new adminis- 
tration; to make it appear that Congress 
by setting them at the level they have 
in this bill, was attempting to delay the 
construction of the project. 

The other project under construction 
in my district has been cut $200,000. 
This represents the amount the former 
administration had set up for a power 
plant at Deer Creek Dam. The question 
of who is to build this power plant—the 
association which has contracted to re- 
pay the Government for the cost of the 
project or the Federal] Government—is 
still under consideration. Certainly, I 
feel that the association should be given 
the chance to designate the builder of 
the facility. 

This bill does not, of course, give Utah 
everything it would like. We feel that 
the committee perhaps cut a little too 
deeply into advance investigation funds. 
However, we expect that much of this 
cut can be compensated for by increased 
efficiency in operation and I am sure the 
committee—if time proves that the cut 
has been too drastic—will consider a 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

The people of my State realize that 
they must not expect to get all they 
want in the way of appropriations. They 
know we must balance the budget and 
they expect a tax reduction. I am sure 
they are willing to go along with reason- 
able economy measures affecting their 
direct interests and they will expect the 
people of the other States of the Nation 
to do the same in instances where their 
special interests are hit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary for promoting the 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, and utilization of mineral resources, 
including fuels, in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions; developing syn- 
thetics and substitutes; producing and dis- 
tributing helium; and controlling fires in 
inactive coal deposits on public lands, and 
on private lands, with the consent of the 
owner; $12,178,814: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary is hereby authorized and directed to 
make suitable arrangements with owners of 
private property or with a State or its sub- 
divisions for payment of a sum equal to not 
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less than one-half the amount of expendi- 
ture to be made for control or extinguish- 
ment of fires in inactive coal deposits from 
funds provided under the authorization of 
this act except that expenditure of Federal 
funds for this purpose in any privately 
owned operating coal mine shall be limited 
to investigation and supervision. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FENTON: Page 
20, line 5, strike out “$12,178,814” and insert 
“$13,395,918.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
CANNON: Page 20, line 5, strike out “$12,- 
178,814” and insert “$15,842,222.” 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day this item was discussed at consid- 
erable length. You will recall that 
during the discussion it was brought out 
that certain funds were eliminated for 
the demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo.; 
at the same time funds were eliminated 
to put in standby the plant at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 

During the debate I realized that there 
was considerable merit in the argument 
advanced that maybe we did go a little 
bit too far as far as Rifle is concerned. 
The administration and the Bureau of 
the Budget had allowed some funds for 
the continuation of Rifle. The commit- 
tee, however, in their deliberations in 
the markup of the bill, taking into con- 
sideration the argument of the adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Mines that 
the reasons for putting Louisiana in a 


standby condition was simply because ° 


they had reached that stage in research, 
felt that it was no longer necessary to 
go to the additional expense of that great 
plant, that had done so much in re- 
search for developing oil from coal. 

However, the committee was told that 
the plant at Rifle had advanced even 
further in their research of developing 
oil from shale, so we thought that plant, 
too, could be put in standby and we 
allowed funds for that plant to be put 
in standby. I took it up with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and asked him 
whether or not they were really anxious 
to keep that program going at Rifle for 
@ year or two longer and they, of course, 
said they were. They thought it would 
be a great disservice to discontinue it 
at this time. So, I am simply restoring 
the amount that the administration 
wishes for the functioning of that plant 
for this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask for information. 
The gentleman proposes to restore 
money for the operation of what plant? 

Mr. FENTON. Rifle, Colo. So, it is 
the committee wish to reinstate this 
item, and it has the consent of all the 
membership of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that 
the committee on reconsideration realize 
they have gone too far. Of course they 
have gone too far, and it is to be hoped 
they will not become weary of well doing 
and stop half way on the way back. 

Oil is the most indispensable commer- 
cial commodity in the world today. It 
is as a matter of fact merely a matter 
of time, war or no war, before the great 
reservoirs of oil will be exhausted. Al- 
ready in every oilfield wells are being 
pumped dry, and the demand for fuel 
grows, 

In order to meet this situation the 
Government established a number of 
plants, only two of which need be men- 
tioned here, One was the plant at Rifle, 
Colo., which the gentleman proposes to 
reinstate. It deals only with shale. It 
does not deal with coal. He merely 
wishes to continue the study of oil proc- 
essed from shale at the Rifle plant and 
abandon the study of coal at the Louisi- 
ana plant, the Government simultane- 
ously established a plant which is study- 
ing the processing of oil from coal, low- 
grade coal, much of it ineligible for 
commercial quotation. So he is present- 
ing the rather remarkable proposition 
here of discontinuing the processing of 
coal for oil and substituting the process- 
ing of shale for oil. Of course, so far 
as oil is concerned, the source of it is 
not material. Oil from either shale or 
coal is. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment also restore the funds to 
continue the experimental work at Gor- 
gas, Ala., in underground coal gasifica- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON. This proposes to carry 


on simultaneously the study of oil proc- 


essed from shale and oil processed from 
coal. Certainly we should not over- 
look this possibility of providing a great 
industry with natural resources. 

I may say also in connection with this 
‘that in addition to oil we provide some- 
thing that has not been mentioned be- 
fore but something that is very essen- 
tial. All through the Central West there 
has been a famine of electric power. 

We had at this plant at Louisiana a 
standby generator. This one generator 
was capable of developing power suffi- 
cient to supply many cities. It was not 
intended for commercial service. It was 
a spare tire to be used only in case of 
emergency. But power was greatly need- 
ed through the area. After considerable 
discussion we got through the commit- 
tee a proposition to start up this gen- 
erator, and sell the power wholesale to 
both private and public power agencies, 
with no distinction. It has been sup- 


plying the last 2 or 3 years this much - 


needed amount of electric power. It 
has been marketed and the Government 
has received a very substantial sum, 
whereas the generator would otherwise 
have lain idle rusting out and the people 
over a vast area would have been with- 
out sufficient power. 

This situation which has proven of 
such benefit to the United States Treas- 
ury and to the consuming public in need 
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of power, will have to be discontinued if 
the pending amendment is defeated. 
The bill authorizes a continuation of 
production and distribution of current 
by the plant but the funds necessary to 
keep the revolving fund at work and keep 
the generator running have been taken 
out by the committee and cannot be 
restored unless you approve this amend- 
ment. 

It should not be difficult to reach a de- 
cision on this amendment. On one side, 
it provides oil in limitless quantities both 
for peace and war. In the second place 
it rehabilitates a great industry and 
starts the mines and provides employ- 
ment for the miners. In the third place 
it brings into the Treasury a large 
amount of revenue it would never get. 
And last, it provides power and light for 
a great famine area where electric energy 
is needed for both public and private 
utilities and by both resident families 
and large business enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. Chairman, had the gentleman 
been here yesterday during general de- 
bate, during the entire time, because I 
know he was here during part of it, he 
would not have missed my remarks on 
this particular bill. I believe, if he will 
recall, that the reason advanced by the 
administration and by the Bureau of 
Mines for putting in standby position 
the plant at Louisiana, Mo., was a very 
good reason, in my opinion. They have 
been experimenting there with two types 
of research. It has been found that 
they have reached the point with those 
two particular types of research that 
they have pretty nearly come to the 
commercial price of gasoline and oil. So 
they have discovered another type of re- 
search which they call the one-step re- 
search method. I believe it is the Peli- 
petz process, and they can go right down 
the line at less expense. Certainly, it is 
more modern. Of course, we do not 
want to continue types of research that 
will be becoming more or less obsolete. 
That is the only reason that the admin- 
istration is asking that this plan be put 
in a standby status for the time being, 
Certainly, the gentleman has no reason 
to worry about the government continu- 
ing its research and development of oil 
from coal. I happen to come from the 
coal fields and I am very much inter- 
ested in the coal mines, and in the de- 
velopment of oil from coal. So I hope 
the gentleman will not infer that anyone 
on this committee, or infer that I, par- 
ticularly, am trying to throttle research 
and development of synthetic fuel. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr, CANNON. The gentleman says we 
have almost reached the point where oil 
can now be produced and sold at the 
current price of gasoline. Is not that 
the reason why we should go ahead and 
finish the work and reach the point of 
actual competition? Why should we 
stop just short of success and let these 
private industries who are anxious to 
control this plant get the patents? Why 
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should we not go ahead and let the Gov- 
ernment finish it and hold the patents? 
It is a question of who is going to con- 
trol this monopoly—the private indus- 
tries or the people? 

The gentleman has proposed only one 
plant that confines the recovery of oil 
to one source. It does nothing for the 
coking coal industry, It deals only with 
shale. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that private industry cer- 
tainly would not want to get obsolete 
patents. So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee will vote down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and support the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute amendment, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman spoke on this amendment 
several times yesterday. Certainly the 
gentleman has had plenty of time. He 
can develop his argument in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENSEN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BENDER. It is now 5 minutes 
after 5. We passed daylight saving time 
yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's 
point of order is not well taken at this 
time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, you 
will note that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton] proposes to re- 
store funds to operate the Rifle, Colo., 
plant—oil shale to oil plant. The gen- 
tleman has changed his mind in this 
connection since yesterday. The oil 
shale in this country is very much con- 
centrated. In fact, 1 State has one-half 
of the total, 2 States 80 percent, and 5 
States 98 percent. Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and Nevada are the States where 
the shale is concentrated. We find some 
oil shale down in Indiana and Kentucky. 

I have nothing against scientific re- 
search in this field. In fact, I feel that 
the funds should be restored for the 
Rifle, Colo., plant. On the other hand, 
coal is our most abundant mineral fuel, 
and scattered throughout the United 
States. In fact, the coal reserves are 
so abundant that they have more than 
100 times the energy value of all known 
petroleum and natural-gas_ reserves 
combined. 

I cannot go along with this line of 
reasoning. Here we are willing today 
to restore funds to operate the plant, 
making oil from oil shale. On the other 
hand, we have the plant in Louisiana, 
Mo., which has proved successful in mak- 
ing oil from coal that is being closed, 

Where would we get our oil in the 
event of an all-out war and all of our 
supplies were cut off from the Near East? 
We cannot afford to let any selfish group 
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endanger the defenses in this country. 
Yesterday I asked the committee the 
question whether any assurance could 
be given that the Communists are also 
scuttling their research programs. We 
can with profit recall that it was not 
until the German scientists had per- 
fected the synthetic ammonia process to 
take nitrogen from the abundant sup- 
plies in the air to make explosives, thus 
freeing them from the faraway Chilean 
nitrogen deposits, that they were ready 
to start World War I. 

I regret to see this committee scuttle 
the coal-to-oil program here today. 
This proposal to put the plant on a 
standby basis is all a camouflage. The 
Department has the authority to dispose 
of the plant, and undoubtedly will dis- 
pose of it. Let us not destroy our prog- 
ress made at this plant, Let us support 
the amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The United Mine Workers of America 
are vitally interested in the welfare of 
the coal industry just like numerous 
Members of Congress here today. The 
continuation of this demonstration proc- 
ess will contribute immensely to the wel- 
fare of the coal industry. s 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I cannot quite understand the 
statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr, FENTON] to the effect that 
the research into the reduction of oil 
from coal is proceeding. Now, where is 
the plant that is making it? ‘ 

Mr. PERKINS. It is not proceeding; 
they are destroying it. They eliminated 
the funds, and they are going to dispose 
of this plant. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is what I 
want to make plain. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Myr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of 
Chairman, I wish to add my voice in pro- 
testing cuts in those budget items of the 
Department of Interior which would 
have made provision for a logical, order- 
ly, timely, and economical development 
of the power benefits to be derived from 
Federal reclamation projects. 

The action of the Appropriations 
Committee in virtually eliminating ap- 
propriations for construction of features 
for firming up and delivering public 
power is truly false economy and is a 
repudiation of a policy established under 
the urging of Theodore Roosevelt, a truly 
great Republican President, 

Federal reclamation policy is based on 
the premise that we cannot afford the 
wastage and nonuse of valuable re- 
sources of land and water and the op- 
portunity for productive activity by our 
citizens. Our present war crisis adds a 
military significance to this premise. 
The premise that such wastage or non- 
use will occur in the absence of Federal 
activity by reason of the scope of the 
task and the need for a skilled directing 
agency completes the circle of reasoning 


California. Mr. 
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which has traditionally justified Federal 
expenditure in the reclamation field. 

Assuming the validity of these prem- 
ises and the necessity for action estab- 
lished thereby, and I may say paren- 
thetically that no one challenges the 
premises or the necessity, the question 
arises how can the job be done with the 
utmost e resource conservation and a 
minimum cost, if any, to the taxpayer, 
who receives no direct benefit there- 
from. We westerners who are the chief 
beneficiaries of the reclamation pro- 
gram recognize that this question is a 
crucial one because Congress will not 
vote huge subsidies for the benefit of a 
few selected areas. The principle of 
some acreage limitation and the public 
power preference clauses are a corollary 
recognition of the principle that Federal 
activity is only justifiable on behalf of 
that sufficient number of people with re- 
spect to whom it can be said that the 
impact of their successes or failures af- 
fect the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Costs and benefit studies reveal the 
answer to this question. The job could 
be done without cost to the taxpayer by 
complete utilization of hydroelectric po- 
tentials in irrigation projects by the 
building of multipurpose dams and re- 
lated power facilities. 

It was a further conclusion that the 
economics of the average farm did not 
permit purchase of irrigation water by 
the farmer at a price which would be a 
complete repayment of his irrigation 
benefit and that in the absence of a solu- 
tion permitting the charge of a lesser 
subsidized cost without cost to the tax- 
payer no reclamation projects could be 
authorized by the Congress. A lack of 
solution to this question would have been 
the rock that foundered these projects 
for the reason that lack of a large class 
of farmer beneficiaries would have 
tipped the scale against project justifi- 
cation. 

Fortunately it was discovered that the 
production and sale of hydroelectric 
power by the Government was so profit- 
able that a part of the return therefrom 
could be used to amortize costs attrib- 
utable to irrigation benefit and permit. 
an assigned lesser water cost for farmer 
beneficiaries without endangering the 
solvency of the projects. 

In the case of the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California the irrigation subsidies 
amount to 23.8 percent of every dollar 
collected from power sales. Cost and 
income studies show with respect to this 
project that all irrigation and power 
costs will be repaid in a period of 50 
years with interest at 3 percent on costs 
allocable to power development paid 
into the Federal Treasury. At the end 
of that period the Government will own 
a source of revenue which could be used 
to sweeten the Federal Treasury or fur- 
ther reduce the cost of irrigation with 
Federal water and the farmer will be re- 
ceiving a bargain water supply. 

The Central Valley project in Califor- 
nia has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. It has been under constant at- 
tack by the power lobby and by corpora- 
tion farmers who want more of this sub- 
sidized water than the average farmer 
can use and is entitled to. In addition, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation has 
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made mistakes which have justified criti- 
cism. 

We representatives from rural Califor- 
nia who have a sincere interest in the 
welfare of the majority of our farmers 
and who refuse to be subsidized at elec- 
tion time by the power companies and 
the corporation farmers—at a price— 
recognize the validity of the complaints 
of bureaucracy and inefficiency. At the 
same time we are not ready to turn our 
backs on Federal reclamation during a 
time of growing water shortages. We 
recognize the necessity of these justifica- 
tions of Federal expenditures and con- 
clude that Federal water development 
will cease without any sure prospect of 
local agencies filling the breach if his- 
toric iustifications are violated. 

In this connection we farmer legisla- 
tors conclude that—no less than eastern 
legislators our California colleagues 
from the cities—would oppose projects 
which are of sole benefit to our farm 
people. We recognize that reclamation 
would fail if the dwellers in the cities 
and city industries would fail to receive 
some benefit. At the same time we rec- 
ognize that benefits transmitted to our 
city people in time benefit the farmer 
through increased development of in- 
dustry and increased markets for farm 
products. 

Attacks have been made on contracts 
executed between the Government and 
preference agencies in California with 
respect to power costs. The fact is that 
the price charged permits the amortiza- 
tion and subsidy I have mentioned and 
carries out the principle of the broadest 
public benefits in justification of Fed- 
eral activity. ‘The same price will apply 
to any irrigation district desiring to 
transmit to its people the maximum 
benefits from Federal reclamation. 

The argument of free enterprise posed 
against Federal power development has 
little validity. The Government is not 
seeking to eliminate privately owned 
utilities in disposing of Government 

* power according to the standards I have 
mentioned. The fact is that such power 
development would not have been au- 

. thorized for the benefit of a monopoly 
corporation and the farmers would have 
been deprived of a needed supply of 
water. I believe in free enterprise and 
the utmost competition, but as a tax- 
payer I do not believe in public activity 
for a select category of persons or cor- 
porations well able to provide for them- 
Selves, 

A power utility is in that category of 
public activity which is on the fringe of 
free enterprise in that it occupies a mo- 
nopolistic position and is virtually guar- 
anteed a profit by regulatory bodies and 
the fact of its monopoly, regardless of 
resid efficient or inefficient is its opera- 

on. 

Truthfully, the development of public 
power introduces a measure of compe- 
tition into this field and this measure 
of competition has resulted in greater 
standards of efficiency and lower prices 
to the power consumer. No doubt it also 
has exercised a salutary effect on State 
regulatory bodies which are subject to 
coercion and political pressures gen- 
erated by an industry which does not 
hesitate to spend money in an election 
and in lobbying activities, 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of 
talk about this Louisiana, Mo., plant, and 
one would think to hear the statements 
made by those who propose to put this 
money back in the bill for the Louisiana 
plant that experiments now going on to 
process oil out of coal would stop com- 
pletely if this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
were not adopted. Here are the facts in 
just a few words: There is a new hy- 
drogenation process which is known as 
the one-step process, which has been 
developed, and experimentation with it 
is going on at Bruceton, Pa., and Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. The new process makes 
the old process now in operation at Loui- 
siana, Mo., obsolete. 

We have allotted $767,600 for the new 
method of processing which is being car- 
ried on at Morgantown and Bruceton. 
That is the full amount which the De- 
partment of the Interior in the newly re- 
vised budget requested for that purpose. 
They have recommended that the Loui- 
siana, Mo., plant be put in a standby 
status for the present time. Hence the 
committee had no other recourse than to 
delete the request for this money for the 
Louisiana, Mo., plant from the original 
budget estimate, as did the Eisenhower 
budget, I say again that it would be a 
waste of money to appropriate this sum 
for the Louisiana, Mo., plant because of 
the fact that it has been found, without 
question of doubt, that the process there 
used is obsolete and that the one-step 
hydrogenation process carried on at 
Bruceton and Morgantown will be much 
more effective, much cheaper. Therefore 
this committee cannot be justified in ex- 
pending this huge sum of money to carry 
on the Louisiana, Mo., plant. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he has any figures 
as to the amount of shale oil that is to 
be found in the Utah-Colorado area? 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say there is no 
limit to the amount of oil shale that can 
be processed in the Western States. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I understand 
there are millions of acres available. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; millions and mil- 
lions of acres. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. First, I want to state 
that the laboratories at Bruceton, Pa., 
and at Morgantown, W. Va., are quite 
different from the plant at Louisiana, 
Mo., and that the plant in Louisiana, 
Mo., is not obsolete. It has proven suc- 
cessful, and more progress has been made 
at the Louisiana, Mo., plant in the last 
year than in all previous years. ` 

Can the gentleman tell the committee 
whether or not any scientist has recom- 
mended the closing down of the plant at 
Louisiana, Mo.? 

Mr. JENSEN. If there are scientists 
in the Government employed in the In- 
terior Department, then, certainly, there 
has been such a record established for 
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the benefit of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman 
tell us why the scientists did not testify? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLIOTT to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. CAN- 


NON: Strike out “$15,842,222” and insert 
“$15,977,622.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to add 
$135,400 with which to carry on the ex- 
perimentation in underground coal gas- 
ification at Gorgas, Ala., which experi- 
mentation has been going on since about 
1949. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Mines, 
has spent $1,348,000 at Gorgas, Ala., on 
this experiment. In addition, the Ala- 
bama Power Co., cooperating in the ex- 
periment, has spent another quarter of 
a million dollars. They have gone to a 
great deal of trouble to gather a fine 
scientific team with which to carry on 
this experiment. They have learned to 
control to some extent the burning of 
coal under ground; they have learned 
how to extract a gas from the burning 
coal which can be used for the manu- 
facture of chemicals, for the manufac- 
ture of gasoline, or for the production of 
electric power. There are possibilities 
that the knowledge which they have 
gained may be used to aid the depressed 
coal industry in many ways, in addition 
to adding to our fund of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

I have had the privilege since coming 
to Congress to be in close touch with 
this experiment and to have visited it 
and observed it on many different occa- 
sions. The scientists and officials there 
tell me, Mr. Chairman, that they have 
made very, very great progress with this 
experiment or, more correctly, with this 
series of experiments at Gorgas, Ala. 
They need another year, perhaps a year 
and a half, and at the outside 2 years, 
in which—to use their language—to 
establish the engineering factors on 
which those same scientists can calcu- 
late the costs of the various steps in the 
process of underground gasification by 
the various methods used, to the end 
that we may approach a result which 
can be used by the Government in times 
of national emergency, and which can be 
picked up by private industry and turned 
into good account in developing a 
stronger economy. 

Now to close down this experiment at 
this time will have the effect of more or 
less casting aside the knowledge which 
has been gained through 5 years of ex- 
perimentation; it will dissolve and dissi- 
pate the experimental team that has 
been gotten together and this knowledge 
will be lost. 

Mr. Chairman, this unwise action 
comes at a time when we should cer- 
tainly keep in mind that the Russian 
Government is going full speed ahead 
with its experiments in underground 
coal gasification. The little information 
that seeps from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain indicates that the Russians are 
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probably much ahead of us in this field 
and that they are now operating several 
large electric power-generating plants 
with the gas that they make through 
their process of underground gasifica- 
tion of coal. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the only ex- 
periment of its kind now being operated 
in the entire free world and, as I see it, 
it is a great mistake and very disad- 
vantageous to our country to shut the 
experiment down when we have $1,348,- 
000 invested in it and when no provision 
is being made, as was so well pointed out 
in a recent editorial in the Washington 
Post, that the important research work 
will be carried on by private sources. 
Success in this experiment is near. The 
fields have been plowed,-planted, ferti- 
lized, cultivated, and harvest time is 
near. 

I have made some inquiry but have 
found no inkling whatsoever that any 
private source is now ready to pick up 
the threads of this experiment and carry 
it to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, the coal industry is de- 
pressed throughout the United States. 
Demand for production of coal has been 
falling for some years. The coal indus- 
try in the Warrior coal field, where this 
experiment is located, is particularly de- 
pressed. This experiment is a ray of 
hope to those who must depend on coal 
for their sustenance. 

I share the hope of all Members of the 
House that we may be able to balance 
our budget and reduce taxes. If my 
amendment is defeated we will thereby 
cut $135,400 from our spending in the 
next fiscal year. However, I wonder if 
we will make any actual saving in so 
doing. Someone has pointed out that 
this country is blessed with a supply of 
coal to last us thousands of years. We 
will have much coal left when we have 
used every drop of our natural petro- 
leum. 

Should we become involved in an all- 
out war our known reserves of natural 
petroleum could not be called upon suffi- 
ciently to roll the war machine, and fly 
the planes which we and our allies would 
have to put into the field and in the air. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the House to 
adopt this amendment and let this great 
experiment go forward. This is not a 
matter, or at least should not be a mat- 
ter of partisan politics. Scientific ad- 
vancement knows no partisanship. 

Carried to a successful conclusion, 
underground gasification of coal will do 
much to give us an alternate supply of 
energy for the benefit of mankind. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, our entire 
country has become dependent upon 
gasoline and oil. We all remember the 
inconvenience and downright injury to 
our economy during the last war when 
the war effort caused rationing of gaso- 
line. Our civilian economy is even more 
dependent upon gasoline now than it 
was at that time. Our war economy 
has now become even more dependent 
upon oil than it was during the last war. 
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I believe that any well-informed per- 
son today realizes that another war of 
the magnitude of the last one would so 
tax our oil supply that the civilian use 
of automobiles would of necessity be 
critically curtailed. This would be true 
even if the seaways remained open. If 
submarines prevented the oil of the Near 
East and South America from reach- 
ing us, even our war effort could be 
dangerously handicapped. 

However, a standby solution to this 
danger is available if we care to use it. 
Our Government wisely prepared for the 
day when we must have more oil than 
is available from the oil wells. All of us 
know that this day will come within a 
relatively short span of years. 

We have in America coal to last 2,000 
years and a productive capacity to sup- 
ply the world with coal. Oil can be 
made from coal. Our Government now 
has six small plants experimenting with 
this. The most important of these is 
located at Louisiana, Mo. Seventy-five 
million dollars have been spent on these 
plants. The cost of continuing this 
work is relatively small. Our Govern- 
ment in the operating of these small 
plants is not competing with natural oil. 
The plan merely increases the knowledge 
of how to quickly, economically, and 
efficiency commence the commercial 
making of oil from coal and shale when 
the need arises. 

Our Government has, in these projects, 
brought together a small group of 
scientists and technicians who are ex- 
ploring the best methods of producing 
oil from coal and shale. They have al- 
ready made progress in this field, but 
we are still far from perfection. I have 
discussed the progress in this field with 
unbiased experts on the subject. I only 
very recently discussed it with Dean 
Briscoe of Indiana University. If these 
projects are discontinued at this time, 
these scientists and technicians will nat- 
urally go into other fields, and then the 
progress which is sorely needed in this 
field will be curtailed. Then, when the 
times comes that we must rapidly pro- 
duce more oil, years of time will be lost. 
We will spend billions of dollars in a 
frantic effort to repair the damage which 
our shortsightedness had caused. Our 
civilian economy will suffer greatly. 
The family car which means so much 
to America will be grounded and our 
war potential could be gravely damaged. 

We had a similar situation which took 
place at the beginning of World War II. 
Although our Government had been re- 
peatedly warned to be ready to make 
synthetic rubber in the event the rubber 
supply from the West Indies and Malaya 
would be denied to us, we adopted a 
“penny-wise, pound-foolish” attitude in 
carrying out our synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram. Because of necessary haste and 
no previous preparation millions of dol- 
lars of our taxpayers’ money went use- 


lessly down the drain, and necessary 


rubber was denied to our civilian econ- 
omy and our war effort was impeded. 
We are at present confronted with a 
similar but more serious situation. A 
shortage of oil could injure our civilian 
and war economy far greater than the 
shortage of rubber, This shortage need 
not happen if we will use common sense, 
and not a “penny-wise, pound-foolish” 
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philosophy. We must restore to this 
appropriation bill the necessary funds 
to permit for this so badly needed re- 
search in the making of oil from coal 
and shale. 

Let us see that our Government con- 
tinues the worthwhile work in the ex- 
perimentation that has been going on 
at these pilot plants that are trying to 
discover better and more economical 
methods of producing oil from coal and 
shale. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment to the 
substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
oppose the amendment that is offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama. I know 
something about that experiment down 
there; in fact, I was there a few years 
ago and crawled into the mines where 
they had just completed a test. I think 
I know something about it. 

Being a professional man, I am of 
course more or less research-minded. 
However, last night I talked to the 
Bureau of Mines, as I did on the Rifle 
proposition, and they told me that they 
did not want this project continued at 
this time. While Iam research-minded, 
I do not possess such ability as to cast 
my opinion against theirs. 

I know the gentleman from Alabama, 
Milton Fies, is very much interested in 
this experimental work at Gorgas, Ala. 
He is a great fellow. I like him. He 
has done a good job. But as to my sup- 
porting this project at this time, I must 
say that I cannot go along until we get 
the “go” sign from the people who are 
responsible for assisting in that research; 
that is, the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes, with the last 2 minutes reserved 
to the Committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and forty-two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend my motion 
to provide for 15 minutes instead of 10 
minutes with the last 2 minutes reserved 
for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, the last 2 
minutes reserved for the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that time cannot be 
reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
comes too late. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
it has not been made clear to me, or at 
least it has not been categorically an- 
swered, whether or not this so-called 
one-step process proposes to continue 
these investigations into the utilization 
of coal in the production of oil. That 
has not been answered. If I could have 
a categorical answer to that, I think it 
might help toward a compromise on this 
matter, but so far nobody has said that 
this so-called one-step process will con- 
tinue experimentations into the utiliza- 
tion of coal for the purpose of producing 
oil. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. We have the word of 
the scientists and the Bureau of Mines 
that they have this experiment already 
in operation and they are functioning 
and they are going to continue to func- 
tion, and it is on coal. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And there will 
be sufficient money for them to continue 
the experiments for the coming fiscal 
year? 

Mr. FENTON. They received every 
nickel they asked for, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Then why was it 
necessary to cut down on the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior. That is 
the point: The Secretary of the Interior 
is not being allotted the money that he 
first requested. 

Mr. FENTON. He is getting every- 
thing that he wants on coal. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. On coal he is 
getting everything he wants? 

Mr. FENTON. . Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KELLEY], 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania was 
given to Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania.) 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, there is nothing in this re- 
port regarding this one-step process. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will tell me what is the name of 
that process? 

Mr. FENTON. I will be glad to. The 
name is the Pelipetz process. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Why 
is there no mention in the report about 
it? You pay great tribute to the work 
accomplished at Rifle and also at Louisi- 
ana, Mo., and yet you say nothing about 
this new process. How far have the ex- 
periments gone? Have they been able to 
determine whether they can produce 
this cheap enough to compete? 

Mr. FENTON. I want to say to the 
gentleman in answer to his query, on 
page 20 of the report you will find this 
language: 

In addition, the committee has disallowed 
other funds programed for the synthetic 
liquid fuel program with the exception of 
$767,600 needed for laboratory and pilot 
plant research on a new refinement in the 
hydrogenation process which is reported to 


hold great promise for the future in produc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels. 


That is the process they referred to. 
Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. How 
far has the process gone? 


Mr. FENTON. It is in the laboratory 
State. 
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Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. In the 
laboratory state. It will probably take 
years to accomplish anything. 

Mr. FENTON. Well, I do not know 
how long. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It has 
taken many, many years to develop the 
hydrogenation process to this point. 
Many, many years ago the Germans 
started this hydrogenation process, the 
Bergius process, 

Now, after all the year of experimenta- 
tion, since the beginning of the war, we 
have developed the process where it can 
be produced at almost competitive prices. 
There was a joint committee set up dur- 
ing the war, when we were losing so 
many oil tankers, to make this investiga- 
tion. The joint committee recom- 
mended that we take up experimentation 
in order to assure ourselves that we 
would have a source of oil and gasoline, 
and this is the result of it. I hope the 
committee does not think you could mar- 
ket these plants with the price not com- 
petitive. Nobody would buy them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, or the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, whether or not there are any 
funds carried in this bill to take care of 
placing this plant at Louisiana, Mo., in 
a standby position. 

Mr. FENTON. Yes. There is $250,- 
000. 

Mr. PRICE. It was testified before 
the committee that it would take from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000 to place it in a 
standby position. It would take just 
about the same amount to continue the 
operation of the plant for a year. 

I would also like to point out that the 
subcommittee was just as vigorous in its 
defense of its position yesterday on the 
plant at Rifle, Colo., as it is this after- 
noon with reference to the plant at Lou- 
isiana, Mo. Of course, I think they acted 
wisely in agreeing to place funds back 
into the bill for the Rifle plant. It isa 
very successful operation. The Louisi- 
ana plant is a successful operation. 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. KELLEY] hit the nail on the 
head when he answered the gentleman 
and stated that the Bruceton proposi- 
tion was still in the laboratory stage. 
The laboratory stage is very, very far 
from a demonstration plant. It will be 
many, many years before it gets to the 
point of a demonstration plant. Per- 
haps 20 or 25. 

As I have pointed out the subcommit- 
tee was wrong yesterday in its defense 
of the closing of the oil shale plant at 
Rifle, Colo. In my opinion, it is just as 
wrong now in its defense of the closing 
of the Louisiana, Mo., coal-to-oil dem- 
onstration plant. 

I am glad the subcommittee today ac- 
knowledges its error in judgment in re- 
gard to the Rifle project. I wish it 
would be just as honest in conceding its 
error in connection with the coal-to-oil 
project. 

The fact remains that the subcommit- 
tee had called for the closing of the 
Rifle oil shale demonstration plant with- 
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out so much as hearing the regional di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines in whose 
area the plant was operated. News of 
the attempt to close it hit him like a 
bombshell and he frankly told the 
Colorado press the action looked like 
false economy. 

Federal experts believe they are close 
to proving that oil shale and coal can 
eventually compete successfully with the 
petroleum industry. For this reason the 
projects should be continued to the suc- 
cessful conclusions indicated by dem- 
onstrations up to date. They are im- 
portant to our natural resources. Just 
when they are to the point of furnishing 
concrete information, Congress seeks to 
end the demonstrations. This most cer- 
tainly is false economy. 

More than that, it is failure to recog- 
nize the importance of these projects 
to our national security. In the interest 
of national defense these experiments 
should be continued. This certainly is 
no time to throw them out the window 
without thinking of the consequences. 

To say the Louisiana, Mo., plant is 
obsolete is sheer nonsense. Nowhere 
in the hearings does the Bureau of Mines 
substantiate a position. Nothing is 
shown in the hearings to indicate that 
the Louisiana plant has been other than 
a very successful operation, and if al- 
lowed to continue, can produce addi- 
tional evidence of the feasibility of de- 
veloping oil and gas from coal, 

The House should adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BATTLE]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Elliott amendment, I 
would like to call to your attention to- 
day a very important letter which I have 
just received from Mr, Milton Fies, of 
the Alabama Power Co. You may know 
that this project that has been carried 
on down at Gorgas, Ala., is an interna- 
tional proposition, It has been partici- 
pated in not only by the Alabama Power 
Co. and other private industries, but it 
has also been participated in by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines and by organiza- 
tions and individuals from overseas, 

Mr. Fies says in his letter: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. LAURIE BATTLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BATTLE: I am enclosing herewith 
copy of a teletype message received from the 
Bureau of Mines station in Knoxville at the 
Gorgas gasification project. The telegram 
originated in Washington and relates to the 
possible discontinuance of the underground 
gasification experiment there. Dr. McCabe 


is Chief of the Fuels and Explosives Division 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

I should like to say at the outset that I 
am in complete sympathy with any measure 
that seeks to put an end to appropriations 
for those things which are not essential, and 
I appreciate further that every project in 
which a man has an interest and which is 
sponsored by the Government is considered 
by that individual to be essential. 

The gasification experiment at Gorgas, Ala., 
has been conducted by the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Division of the Bureau of Mines. If 
it is decided to abandon the Synthetic Fuels 
Division's efforts, I respectfully suggest that 
sufficient money be appropriated to the Bu- 
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reau to carry on the work at Gorgas for an- 
other year or two. The amount involved is 
exceedingly limited. Congressman ELLIOTT 
has introduced a bill to extend this work 
on an enlarged scale, and if his bill is passed, 
my apprehension about abandonment of the 
work will not exist. 

Great progress has been made in this 
highly important matter of recovering en- 
ergy from coal by burning it in the ground. 
The Bureau of Mines has reached a stage 
in its thinking where plans and estimates 
have been made for a commercial installa- 
tion. A comparatively recent visit to the 
Gorgas experiment by a French engineer, 
sent to this country by the French Govern- 
ment, resulted in a report to his Government 
in which he stated: 

“The experiments at Gorgas during 1952 
have furnished regular and reproducible re- 
sults from which one could, without too 
much uncertainty, make large-scale prepa- 
ration for a preliminary project for indus- 
trial operation.” 

The President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion fn June 1952 had this to say: 

“Underground or pithead gasification pro- 
vides another possibility of revolutionary 
improvement in the competitive position of 
coal, see 

“In the Commission’s view, the experi- 
mental work of the Bureau of Mines in un- 
derground gasification merits strong and 
continuing support.” 

Mr. Eugene Ayres, technical assistant to 
the executive vice president, Gulf Research 
& Development Co. (Gulf Oil Co.) in a 
meeting in December 1952 of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, estimates that 
by 1975, if not earlier, 470 million tons of 
coal will be required annually to manufac- 
ture liquid fuels. The underground gasifica- 
tion of coal offers the most economic method 
of obtaining that coal to convert to liquid 
fuels. 

If you can, without deviation from the 
policy of economy in Government, support a 
small appropriation to continue this work 
and use your influence to this end, it will 
be very much appreciated. 

With personal regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Mtnton H. FIES, 
Consulting Engineer. 


BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1953. 

Due to indicated reductions in synthetic 
liquid fuels appropriation as reported out of 
House committee, need information amount 
of terminal leave Gorgas as of May 1, num- 
ber of personnel needed and length of time 
required to close plant at Gorgas. Reduc- 
tion in synthetic liquid fuels appropriation 
is not final, repeat not final. Debate on 
floor of House follows next week. Senate 
has not reported on appropriation. Infor- 
mation requested is needed to meet further 
actions on appropriation. Please teletype 
reply. 

LoviIs MCCABE, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
longer this debate proceeds the more 
evident does it grow to those who are 
observing that if this process is com- 
pleted, and it is on the point of being 
brought to completion, it will be com- 
petitive with the natural oil industry of 
this country. 

Yesterday I made the statement, and 
I want to reiterate it now, that as a boy 
in high school I learned one of the im- 
mutable laws of nature: That liquids 
always find their own level. Here we 
find ourselves in the process of reversing 
the laws of nature, and we find crude 
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oil creeping out of the cleavages between 
the strata of upper levels of the admin- 
istration competing with those in the 
lower level; and the level of the liquid 
has risen so high that it has flooded all 
of the soft-coal mines in the State of 
West Virginia. 

That is the issue here: Shall these 
processes go into private hands and into 
the hands of those who do not want it 
to become competitive with natural oil? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the chairman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS.] 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, Wal- 
ter S. Hallanan’s Petroleum Council set 
up to counsel the Interior Department, 
recommended in February this year that 
the coal-to-oil plant at Louisiana, Mo. 
should be closed. Mr. Hallanan is head 
of the Plymouth Oil Co. of Pittsburgh, 
and is the Republican national commit- 
teeman from West Virginia. This gen- 
tleman, as we all recall, was chairman 
of arrangements of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago last July. 

I do not think we should make a de- 
cision for oil or coal but that we should 
proceed with our demonstration proc- 
esses in both fields without being dis- 
criminatory. We have a proeess that 
has proved successful and has reached 
the point of being commercially com- 
petitive with crude oil. Yet, because of 
that fact, we want to destroy that proc- 
ess in favor of the oil lobby, and at the 
same time, endanger the defenses of this 
country. That is all we are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, this 
has been a most enlightened afternoon; 
we have all understood what is before 
us; there is no confusion in our minds 
regarding this issue. I suggest we now 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 
His amendment would restore funds suf- 
ficent to provide for the continuation of 
production of synthetic fuels from coal 
and oil shale at experimental plants of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

It would seem to be a sound conserva- 
tion policy and in the national interest 
to go forward with the development of 
this program which would shift as much 
demand as possible from our limited pe- 
troleum supplies to our very large coal 
reserves. The development of syn- 
thetic-fuel processes offers a means of 
doing this. 

Coal has not held its output level since 
1920. Instead of sharing very much in 
the new markets, it has lost its old mar- 
kets, such as ships, railroads, and homes. 
In many areas the coal industry is in a 
depressed state, some mines are work- 
ing only a few days a week, and in other 
cases shut down. 

In the years ahead coal can provide 
the answer to America’s liquid-fuels 
problem, and I believe that in view of 
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the remarks which have been offered 
here today the fundamental research 
that has been conducted paves the way 
toward the consummation of this ob- 
jective. 

We would, therefore, in my opinion, 
be pennywise and poundfoolish to dis- 
continue funds at this time providing 
for the continuation of a program which 
promises within a few short years to 
perfect processes whereby synthetic 
fuels and valuable chemicals may be de- 
rived from a raw material virtually un- 
limited in its supply. 

I hope that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS], 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PHILLIPS 
and Mr. Jensen yielded their time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
FENTON]). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Fenton], and in accordance with 
the Chair’s calculations he is entitled to 
be recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, much 
as I dislike to oppose a lot of amendments 
offered by my very good friends, at the 
same time I think we will have to do that 
at this time. Something has been said 
here about our defenses going to be 
throttled by the relinquishment of cer- 
tain or these facilities for research, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
We know that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is a member of all of these great 
defense committees that have to do 
with our fuels, gas, oil, metals, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Has the Secretary of the 
Interior ever informed your committee 
that this matter was discussed with the 
National Security Council? 

Mr. FENTON. No; I do not think the 
Secretary went that far but certainly we 
have to have some confidence in our ad- 
ministration. I do not think that the 
Secretary of the Interior would take it 
unto himself to do away with some very, 
very important functions of govern- 
ment at the expense of our defense, The 
Secretary of the Interior has the welfare 
of our country at heart, as well as I have 
the welfare of the country at heart. We 
certainly would not want to do anything 
that would scuttle or endanger our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman knows I 
consider this a matter of interest to our 
national defense. Does he not think it 
would have been advisable for the com- 
mittee to have asked for a recommenda- 
tion by the National Security Council? 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, we might 
have gone to that extent, but having 
confidence in our Bureau of Mines and 
the Secretary of the Interior we did not 
think it was necessary to go that far. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to 
say at this time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. In the 
gentleman’s opinion does he believe that 
under the present cost of oil, private in- 
dustry would take it up or buy it from 
the Government? They would if the 
price were competitive, but now you 
leave it hanging in the air. 

Mr. FENTON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that certainly 
it is not the intention of the Government 
to do research to the point that we are 
going to drive private industry out of 
business. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. You 
would. not do that because you do not 
have the facilities to produce that. 

Mr. FENTON. I think the functions 
of Government is to go so far and no 
further. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. FENTON, 
for offering this amendment which will 
provide for the continued operation of 
the oil shale experimental plant at Rifle, 
Colo. It is recognized that this plant 
has done a splendid job in perfecting the 
process of producing synthetic fuel from 
oil shale. This is a project in which the 
people of Colorado are very much inter- 
ested. We are indeed gratified over the 
action taken by the committee in offering 
this amendment. 

I wish also to mention that Colorado 
has large deposits of coal, and we are 
intensely interested in the experiments 
that have been carried on to produce 
synthetic fuel from coal. I am happy to 
hear the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
JENSEN} assure this House that the ex- 
periments will be continued. We have 
been following the experiments up to 
this time with keen interest. 

We feel in Colorado that we have ex- 
cellent sites for the location of a syn- 
thetic fuel plant for the use of coal. My 
home county is the largest producer of 
coalin the State. There has been a great 
deal of discussion over the possibility of 
locating a plant in southern Colorado. I 
certainly hope that this committee will 
continue to make the necessary funds 
available for this experimental work to 
continue, so that the time may be has- 
tened when private industry will look 
with favor upon the production of syn- 
thetic fuel and byproducts from coal. 

The Colorado State Legislature has 
had a special committee working on this 
matter for some years. At the session of 
the legislature this year this committee 
was continued. Every effort is being 
made to interest private industry in lo- 
cating a coal synthetic fuel plant in Colo- 
rado. We have the coal and our people 
are anxious to cooperate in every way 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I again wish to express 
my appreciation to the committee for 
continuing the oil shale plant at Rifle, 
Colo., and to Dr, FENTON for offering his 
amendment, which should receive the 
unanimous approval of the House. 

- The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. ELLIOTT] to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The amendment to the substitute was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
TON]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H . Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that a number of Members 
have told me of dinners that they have 
with people from their home States this 
evening. There has been some sugges- 
tion that we might conclude the bill to- 
night. I move that all debate on the bill 
and all amendment thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Corts]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record at the point 
where the Clerk had read down through 
line 4 on page 18, and I further ask unan- 
imous consent that the balance of the 
time allotted me be yielded to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer 3 amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first 2 be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the Delegate from 
Alaska? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT: Page 
29, line 1, after “or otherwise” strike out 
“$10,000,000” and insert “$12,400,000.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT: Page 
29, line 5, after “and trails” strike out “$3,- 
000,000” and insert “$3,400,000.” 


(Mr. Barkey asked and was given per- 
mission to yield the time allotted to him 
to Mr. BARTLETT.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, I think 
the amendment asking for an increase of 
$2,400,000 in the Alaska road construc- 
tion fund is a very modest one. I recog- 
nize the circumstances that led the com- 
mittee to reduce the request for road 
construction in Alaska, but I should like 
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to express the hope that the committee 
will aggree to this amendment because 
it would permit continued construction 
of the Copper River highway. It is a 
very important highway that has already 
been started, and for which $650,000 has 
been heretofore appropriated, leading 
from Cordova to the interior of Alaska, 
5 is an essential arterial highway sys- 
em. 

The other amendment pertains to an 
increase of $400,000 in maintenance 
money for the Alaska Road Commission. 
I dwell upon that point particularly be- 
cause the people of Valdez, a community 
which might be affected by the reduction 
made by the committee, have passed an 
ordinance to enact a gasoline tax, and 
all the money collected from that sales 
tax will be turned over to the Federal 
Government to help in keeping Thomp- 
son Pass open. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments. 

Mr, Chairman, the committee and the 

Congress of the United States have been 
very liberal with Alaska in providing 
funds not only for the construction of 
roads but for most every other function 
which is carried on by the Territory of 
Alaska and for which this Congress ap- 
propriates funds, 
- The reason the committee saw fit to 
reduce these funds for the construction 
of roads and for operation and main- 
tenance of roads was that the Terri- 
torial legislature, which adjourned just 
recently, did not raise their revenues 
through increased taxes on gasoline, 
trucks, and many other things, The 
fact is that they reduced taxes, yet ex- 
pect us, the taxpayers of the mainland 
of America, to provide all the money 
they request for such things as con- 
struction and operation and mainte- 
nance of roads. 

I am sure the gentleman from Alaska 
does not expect his amendments to be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows? 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT: On 
page 29, line 19, after “until expended”, strike 
out “$2,715,000” and insert “$16,307,000.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite the fact that the Alaska delega- 
tion is solidly behind this amendment, I 
judge that it will not carry. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the Delegate from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment seeks an appropriation of 
$16,307,000 covering two major items, 
$2,715,000 for rolling stock for the Alaska 
Railroad and $13,592,000 for rehabilita- 
tion of the Seward-Portage section of 
the railroad and certain installations at 
Seward, including a new dock. 

Both former Under Secretary Karl R. 
Bendetsen, Department of the Army, 
and Lt.-Col. William E. Kepner, former 
commander in chief, Alaskan Command, 
in appearances last year before both the 
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House and Senate committees strongly 
urged rehabilitation work. 

Secretary Bendetsen speaking for the 
entire Department of Defense: 

The Whittier-Portage rail link is extremely 
vulnerable to enemy action through either 
overt or covert attack. It is, in fact, so 
promising a strategic target that no intelli- 
gent enemy could reasonably be counted 
upon to overlook it. For this reason it would 
pose an unacceptable military risk to rely 
solely upon the port of Whittier and its rail 
link for the supply of military garrisons in 
the interior, * * * Thus, if the port of 
Whittier were denied to us through enemy 
action, the problem would be to provide for 
the combined military and essential civilian 
needs through the port of Seward. * * * 
However, if the Seward-Portage line were 
abandoned rail movement of military cargo 
would come to an abrupt and ominous halt. 
Sole reliance would have to be placed for a 
protracted and vital period of time on high- 
way movement inland from Seward. Com- 
pletion of the Seward-Anchorage highway 
considerably improves our situation in this 
respect but it is not enough to insure the 
defense of Alaska. This is true not only be- 
cause truck transportation cannot carry 
certain types of essential military cargo 
which depends on rail haul for proper and 
expeditious movement, but also for the rea- 
son that truck transportation requires a 
greater amount of equipment and personnel 
for movement of the equivalent tonnage 
than does rail transportation. * * * 

From a strategic standpoint, therefore, the 
Armed Forces cannot place sole reliance on 
the rail connected port of Whittier nor on 
the port of Seward if served by highway 
transportation only. Military prudence 
dictates disperson of facilities and this ap- 
plies to transportation routes as well as to 
other types of military facilities. Especially. 
considering that the port of Seward and 
transportation routes to the interior are also 
vulnerable to enemy action, from a military 
standpoint, we must continue to plan on 
the continued availability and use of all 
present means of land transportation in 
Alaska. 


Furthered by Bendetsen: 

We are saying that, in our sober and our 
considered judgment, to abandon this civil- 
ian facility would place in jeopardy our mili- 
tary capability there. We place reliance in 
the military on all sorts of civilian facili- 
ties and to every degree that we can we 
try not to ask for things which can pro- 
vide us support out of the civilian economy. 


General Kepner: 


Iam of the firm opinion that the abandon- 
ment of a major rail line now in existence in 
Alaska is extremely hazardous. There is no 
practical alternative to rehabilitation of the 
Alaska Railroad line between Seward and 
Portage and the providing of adequate dock 
facilities at Seward that can meet the stra- 
tegic requirements imposed by the magni- 
tude of the Alaskan defense effort. There- 
fore, I strongly recommend that the Alaska 
Railroad line between Seward and Portage be 
rehabilitated with adequate dock facilities 
at Seward so that the railroad may continue 


to take advantage of the existing labor 


market and community facilities, and, fur- 
ther, that military operation of the port of 
Whittier be continued. We can hold Alaska 
if we prepare to do so before hostilities start. 
But we cannot expect to construct or pre- 
pare sorely needed logistic lines of commu- 
nications after a war starts. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
numerous items deleted by this bill from 
the original recommendations of the 
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various departments and bureaus of 
government. We are told this has been 
done to achieve economy. My purpose 
is to cite a few examples which clearly 
show the action will not achieve any 
economy in government but, on the con- 
trary, well might bring increased costs, 
It is a policy of fiscal procrastination. 

I specifically object to the deletion of 
funds to continue construction of a 
transmission line tying in Folsom Dam 
with the rest of the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California. In addition, cutting 
out $6 million for work on the Folsom 
Dam power facilities and deleting money 
for facilities to meter power sold to pref- 
erence customers is highly questionable. 

The distinguished Republican Gov- 
ernor of California, Earl Warren, 
sounded a warning on the folly of such 
a policy as is proposed by the committee. 
He stated withholding of funds causing 
slowdowns in the scheduled completion 
of projects such as the Folsom Dam is 
in no way a sound policy and should 
under no circumstances be followed. 

The committee attempts to justify de- 
letion of $656,686 for continued construc- 
tion of facilities to transmit power gen- 
erated at Folsom Dam on the ground 
that work on the dam itself will be 
delayed a year because of construction 
difficulties. Work on the transmission 
line should, according to engineers of 
the Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, continue independent of construc- 
tion of the dam. Footings*for the trans- 
mission line towers already are being 
built. Steel for the transmission towers 
has been ordered and some of the towers 
are about to be erected. 

A telegram received by me today indi- 
cates the delay due to a faulty founda- 
tion for the dam will not be as prolonged 
as originally anticipated. I quote the 
telegram from the regional director of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Sacra- 
mento: E 

By letter to District Engineer C. C. Haug, 
Sacramento district engineer, April 27, 1953, 
I inquired as to the present estimate of 
delay in Folsom Dam construction., Colonel 
Haug promptly replied by letter same date 
in part as follows: 

“However, on basis information now avail- 
able, appears that during spring of 1955, 
Folsom Dam will be completed to point that 
controlled water releases could be made 
through the penstocks,” 

Present condition of the fault underlying 
a portion of left abutment is not at this time 
expected to be as serious as first contem- 
plated with result that Army Engineers feel 
during spring of 1955, dam will be completed 
to point where Bureau could generate power 
at Folsom powerplant. To be in such a posi- 
tion it is necessary work continue on present 
contract for powerplant and that completion 
specifications for installation of unembedded 
equipment be awarded during next fiscal 
year. For powerplant to be ready for oper- 
ation in spring of 1955, relaxation of House 
committee actions will be necessary. 


If work on the transmission line is 
halted now, the contractor can claim, 
and get, possibly large liquidating dam- 
ages from the Federal Government. The 
useless tower footings and steel beams 
will be idle for a year. At the end of 
that time a complete new contract will 
have to be renegotiated—possibly at a 
higher cost. ‘The committee's recom- 
mendation that the Secretary of the In- 
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terior begin a search for benefits of con- 
trol of the transmission line by the pri- 
vate utility serving the area—the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co—is an indication 
that the delay in work on the transmis- 
sion line is the first step toward turning 
the. line over to the private utility. 

The committee even has elicited an 
agreement from the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric to take over the part of the trans- 
mission line already constructed by the 
Government with public funds. If this 
were done, Folsom Dam no longer would 
be an operating part of the Central Val- 
ley project. Except by wheeling Folsom 
Dam power over a line owned by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric—and paying the 
private utility to wheel that power—it 
would not be possible to operate the in- 
tegrated project authorized by Congress. 
And that wheeling would cost about 
$400,000 a year. Compare this to the 
$1,880,000 total cost of the work and the 
$656,000 necessary to complete the line 
which is already half finished. 

The Appropriations Committee, in its 
report accompanying the bill, expresses 
deep concern over reports of lower reve- 
nue from the sale of Central Valley proj- 
ect power under contracts recently exe- 
cuted with certain public agencies in the 
project area. The major public agency 
referred to is the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District which will become the 
largest single customer for Central Val- 
ley project power. The committee re- 
port urges the Secretary of the Interior 
to suspend further action under the con- 
tract to sell Central Valley project power 
to the municipal utility district. The 
reason given is that the rate to be 
charged the public district may impair 
the ability of the project to pay off its 
costs and reduce the subsidy to irrigation 
provided for in legislation authorizing 
the Central Valley project. 

I can assure the committee that the 
rate set in the contract will not only pay 
off the project costs and provide the au- 
thorized subsidy to irrigation but also, 
even under the most unfavorable finan- 
cial conditions, will leave a $42 million 
surplus for the Federal Treasury. In 
addition to this surplus and in addition 
to sufficient money to bear part of the 
burden of paying for irrigation water, 
the power rate in the contract will pro- 
vide funds to replace wornout quipment; 
to pay power operation costs, and to pay 
all the other costs which have been allo- 
cated by legislation to power revenue. 
The repayment program even provides 
funds for interest payments to the Fed- 
eral Government which will not be ap- 
plied to costs of the project but will go 
into the Federal Treasury. Thus, at the 
end of the 50-year repayment period, 
the Central Valley project will pay all 
reimbursable costs and put a healthy 
sum in the Treasury. 

This repayment program is based on 
a new study of CVP revenues just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The program is made possible, the Bu- 
reau reports, by a contract to purchase 
firming power from the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

The Bureau reports this plan would 
cut the Government’s investment for the 
hydroelectric power phase of the CVP to 
as low as $129 million, If the investment 
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were raised even to $140 million by build- 
ing an additional transmission line, the 
Bureau reports the project would pay off 
as proposed and leave a large surplus for 
the Treasury. 

These facts certainly show the com- 
mittee’s fears the project would not pay 
off under the rates negotiated in the 
ney contréict were groundless. 
=" We also should look very carefully at 
the proposal to cut $6 million from the 
budget for authorized construction of 
the power plant at Folsom Dam. Near- 
ly all the major contracts for the con- 
struction of the plant and its equipment 
have been awarded. The committee's 
explanation for the $6 million cut is that 
this will allow the schedule for construc- 
tion of the powerplant to match the de- 
layed schedule for construction of the 
dam itself. Bureau of Reclamation en- 
gineers report it may be better to fol- 
low the regular construction schedule for 
the powerplant in spite of the delay in 
the dam construction. Cutting out the 
appropriation this year, they report, may 
mean not 1, but 2, or possibly 3 years’ 
delay in the operation of the power fa- 
cilities. This fact, considered with the 
possible increased cost due to halting 
work already under way, necessitates a 
closer look at the $6 million deletion. 

Further indication that the commit- 
tee was not reducing actual costs to be 
borne by the users is the cut of $220,119 
which had been budgeted to purchase 
facilities to meter power for preference 
customers of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. The committee suggests the meter- 
ing facilities be . rented—presumably 
from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ac- 
cording to testimony before the subcom- 
mittee. The present rental agreement 
between the Government and P. G. & E. 
would call for a yearly payment of $40,- 
000 to the power company for metering 
of energy to be delivered to the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District. If me- 
tering facilities for service to the utility 
district are rented from the P. G. & E., 
the rental charge in less than 7 years 
will amount to the entire cost of the fa- 
cilities—the $220,119 cut out of the 
budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANTAFF: On 
page 20, line 6, immediately following the 
semicolon and ing the word “and”, 
insert the following: “not to exceed $10,000 
for the leasing and management of the lands 


for the protection of the Florida Key deer, 
16 U. S. C. 661.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I hate to 
do it, but I must make a point of order 
against this amendment. It is not au- 
thorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Florida desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. LANTAFF. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The reference to the United States Code 
authorizes the leasing of lands by the 
Department of Interior and is so cited 
for that purpose. This specific authori- 
zation is to authorize the leasing of land 
in this particular area for this particu- 


lar project and classifies it much the 
same as the authorization contained in 
the bill for the Wichita Mountains Le 
life Refuge and for the Crab Oreh 
National Wildlife Refuge. In the bill 
you the statutory authority 
cited the same as the statutory authority 
is cited in the amendment which I have 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the only 
thing I have to say is that when the 
gentleman appeared before the commit- 
tee, he said that an authorization bill 
had been introduced to authorize this. 

Mr. LANTAFF. No, sir; that was an 
entirely different project, Mr. Chairman, 
from the project involved here in that 
that called for an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $100,000. This amendment 
does not cost anything. It is not in- 
creasing the appropriation authorized 
by the commitee. It is my understand- 
ing the committee is willing to ac- 
cept this amendment. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a little old amendment just to 
take care of a few little, old deer. There 
are only a few of them left, and unless 
we do this, I am afraid that the auto- 
mobiles will get rid of the last remain- 
ing few of the species. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MCGREGOR). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has inspected section 661 
of title 16 of the United States Code, the 
provision which the gentleman from 
Florida cites as authorizing the proposal 
contained in his amendment. That code 
section gives fairly broad authorization 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service for wild- 
life conservation, but it does not au- 
thorize leasing of lands or the protec- 
tion of key deer. The gentleman’s 
amendment would earmark funds for a 
narrow, specific purpose, a purpose not 
mentioned in the code section which is 
general. Reference is made to volume 
VII, section 1452, of Cannon’s Precedents, 
under which the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Surron: On 
page 37, line 22, after “$600,000”, insert “No 
part of any appropriation or authorization 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1: Provided, That this 
inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by 
law to be filled by appointment of the Presi- 


dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; 

“(d) to positions the personnel of which 
are engaged in health and safety, law en- 
forcement, soil and moisture, activities in 
the field, exclusive of administrative per- 
sonnel; 

“(e) to seasonal and casual workers; 

“(f) to employees of the Bureau of Mines; 
“(g) to employees of the Geological Sur- 
vey; 
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“(h) to employees in gr 
and 3: pe 

si further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 90 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year, and if exceeded at any time dur- 
ing fiscal year, this provision shall again 
become operative.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] is recog- 
nized in behalf of his amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa accept the gentleman’s 
amendment? It is an old friend of his. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman to yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I would like to make 
a statement, Mr. Chairman, before I 
yield. Ihave only 1 minute. Iam sorry 
I do not have 5 minutes to talk on this 
amendment. 

This is what is known as the Jensen 
amendment that we had in effect and 
that was the law during 1950, 1951, and 
1952. It is the exact wording. I wish 
I had 5 minutes so I could quote Mr. 
JENSEN’s speech which he made in 1952 
on March 27. 

If you were for this amendment in 
1950, 1951, 1952 and not today you were 
playing politics instead of economy. If 
you want economy, this is how you can 
get it and help balance the budget. Of 
course if you want to let politics come 
before economy then vote your own 
amendment down, now I yield to the 
gentleman, and I hope he will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course Mr. Bisen- 
hower has gone one step further than the 
Jensen amendment. He has given or- 
ders to all department heads that there 
would be no vacancies filled. The 
amendment is therefore not necessary 
this year. 

Mr. SUTTON. Then the gentleman 
has no objection to this amendment? 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, yes I do, because 
of the fact that were this amendment 
applied to this bill, it would permit some 
employment contrary to the President's 
order and could possibly make an ex- 
penditure of several million dollars nec- 
essary. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention again to the fact that the com- 
mittee has cut personnel approximately 
18 percent in the reductions it has made. 
This is more than the amendment would 
accomplish. 

Mr. SUTTON. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired, 

Mr. SUTTON. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had 10 seconds left and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa took it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets 
very much but the gentleman's time has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Surron) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


1953 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, 1 min- 
ute is a short time to expound not only 
the question I want to ask the Chairman 
but to get his answer. I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
and then ask this question, which the 
gentleman understands very thoroughly: 

Am I correct in believing that it is 
the desire and intent of the subcom- 
mittee that the water presently arranged 
to flow through the canal into the 
Coachella Valley should be delivered to 
the farmers now or withheld from the 
farmers pending delivery of an opinion 
by a Federal court which has already 
been delivered as a pretrial opinion? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am pleased to say to 
the gentleman from California that the 

‘committee has taken the position that 
the water will be made immediately 
available to the water users in the 
Coachella Valley; and, as chairman of 
the committee, I have written a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior to that 
effect. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, when the House reconvenes, 
to include with the above comments a 
copy of the letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior from the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN], as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations of 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
letter follows: 

APRIL 24, 1953. 


Hon. Doveias McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: At the hearings on 
-the Interior appropriations bill on March 25, 

there was discussion of the subject of de- 
livering water through facilities of the 
Coachella Valley County Water District’s 
distribution system constructed with funds 
appropriated under provisos in Interior Ap- 
propriation Acts for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal 
year 1953. ‘The provisos stated that the 
funds should be repayable by the district 
unless said district shall be judicially deter- 
mined by a court of competent jurisdiction 
to be not liable therefor. The question came 
up in connection with presentation of a 
memorandum opinion by Judge Westover in 
the United States District Court at Los An- 
geles in the case of the United States v. 
Coachetla District. 

Judge Westover held for the Coachella dis- 
trict in the opinion, but no formal order will 
be entered until after April 25 when the dis- 
trict is to submit findings of law and fact. 

In the light of Judge Westover's opinion 
and all of the circumstances surrounding 
this case, which have been spread on the 
record, it was the unanimous view of this 
subcommittee that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion should be instructed to deliver irriga- 
tion water through the facilities in question 
as rapidly as same are completed under ap- 
propriate operation and maintenance ar- 
rangements with the district. The view of 
the House committee coincides with that 
expressed in a joint letter to you under date 
of January 21 from Senators KNOWLAND and 
HAYDEN, of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that “our view, as stated in our 
letters, is that the Congress by the provi- 
sos in the Interior Appropriation Acts of 
1952 and 1953 intended that the facilities 
were to be completed and placed in opera- 
tion pending court decisions as to the lia- 
bility of the district for expenditures beyond 
the present repayment contract coverage.” 
Senators KNOWLAND and HAYDEN in previous 
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separate letters to Secretary Chapman had 
expressed the same view. 

Should the Department so desire, it is sug- 
gested that the Coachella district might be 
advised that. the delivery of water through 
the facilities in question would be without 
prejudice to the interests of the United 
States or the district in the event an ap- 
peal should be taken from Judge Westover's 
decision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa to close 
the debate and use the balance of the 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Ido not care to use the 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
on this bill at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARS . Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Interior recognizes the 
need for providing power from the Mis- 
souri Valley into Minnesota. This ac- 
tion on the part of the committee is 
commendable. 

Mr. Chairman, the plan advanced by 
20 REA cooperatives and 3 private 
power companies to bring Missouri Basin 
hydroelectric power to central and west- 
ern Minnesota is a fine demonstration 
of cooperation for mutual well-being. 

The farm electric cooperatives, the 
private utilities, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation are joined in support of a 
plan that will give the greatest distribu- 
tion of power to the greatest number of 
customers at the lowest cost possible to 
both the Government and the customer. 
The market is there. The power will be 
generated. This commonsense plan will 
bring the power to the market for the 
benefit of the people whose tax dollars 
have helped to construct the Missouri 
Basin powerplants. 

The plan developed and agreed upon 
in good faith by the cooperatives and 
utilities for efficient and economical dis- 
tribution of the power is worthy of the 
consideration of this Congress. The 
Congress itself instructed these groups 
to go back to Minnesota and agree upon 
@ common plan in the interest of all. 
This they have done and they have 
brought the plan back tous. ‘The heart 
of the plan, which has united support, is 
simply this: A 230,000-volt line to bring 
power from the Missouri dams to the 
Minnesota substations to be delivered 
over the lines of the cooperatives and 
power companies to the users. Con- 
nected to the Fort Randall and Garrison 
powerplants, the loop will serve substa- 
tions at Fergus Falis, Benson, Granite 
Falls, Mankato, and Jackson—all in 
Minnesota. This loop is part of the main 
grid backbone transmission system and 
has been declared sound in the engineer- 
ing studies undertaken by the coopera- 
tives, the utilities, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The plan is designed not only to make 
full use of the power developed in the 
Missouri Basin but also to make the most 
efficient use of the existing distribution 
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facilities of both the power companies 
and the REA cooperatives. It is an 
integrated plan in which each agency 
makes the best possible use of all of its 
resources without duplication or waste. 
After exhaustive study, it has been dè- 
clared economically feasible and sound 
from the engineering standpoint. To 
my knowledge, no one has questioned the 
value of the engineering and economic 
studies made by each of the public and 
private groups who have advanced this 
common plan. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
neither the cooperatives nor the power 
companies are asking for a Government 
grant. They are asking for a loan to be 
repaid in full at 3 percent interest—a 
$43,614,000 loan to be repaid within 50 
years. They are asking this year for 
funds to complete plans and specifica- 
tions and other necessary preconstruc- 
tion planning so that the transmission 
system will be built by the time the Army 
completes the powerplants now under 
construction. The Fort Randall and 
Garrison powerplants are expected to be 
in full operation in 1956 and 1957. Ini- 
tial power will be available in 1954-55. 
It would be foolhardy to leave the gen- 
erators idle and the plants operating be- 
low capacity simply because the power 
could not be brought to market without 
this vital transmission system. 

The people of central and western . 
Minnesota who pay taxes and who live in 
a high-cost fuel area have a right to reap 
the benefits of their tax dollars already 
invested in the dams of the Missouri 
Basin. The power will be generated. We 
need the power. We are helping to pay 
for the generation of the power. We will 
repay the Government for transmission 
of the power. It is only commonsense 
that we be permitted to benefit from the 
power. 

The 20 farm electric cooperatives are 
serving 80,000 Minnesota families. 
Another 100,000 families in the area are 
served by municipalities and others. If 
these 180,000 Minnesota families can 
benefit from a great national develop- 
ment without eventual cost to the Gov- 
ernment, we in Congress have an obliga- 
tion to assist them in every way possible. 

The 20 cooperatives now buy more 
than 200 million kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy at a cost of $2,700,000 a year. 
This is power produced at very high cost 
in fuel-burning plants. If this same 
amount of power could have been pur- 
chased at Bureau of Reclamation rates 
in 1952, it would have meant a saving of 
$1,600,000 to these farm cooperatives. 
This demonstrates clearly the effect of 
high fuel costs on the cost of electric 
power in Minnesota. It is estimated that 
the same 20 cooperatives will have to 
purchase 480 million kilowatt-hours in 
1960. Using the same comparison, a sav- 
ing of $3,600,000 can be made in that year 
if the Missouri Basin hydroelectric pow- 
er which will be generated is made avail- 
able to these cooperatives. 

Neither the cooperatives alone nor 


` the power companies alone can do the 


job. Even if adequate financing could 
be obtained by either of the two groups, 
the cost would drive rates up so high that 
there would be no saving to the ultimate 
consumer, which is the purpose of this 
plan. Only by integrating all of their 
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facilities can the job be done for less 
money and material and at the same 
time assure adequate and reliable service 
at a reasonable cost to the consumer, 
After a system study was made of the 
operations of the combined systems, it 
was definitely determined that the pro- 
posed 230,000 volt loop provides the ab- 
solute minimum needed for the most ef- 
ficient operation. 

The need for power in the area to be 
served by the loop is increasing at the 
rate of 15 percent a year. But even more 
important is the market already exist- 
ing, waiting to be served. This is im- 
portant because it means immediate re- 
payment on the loan because the market 
already exists and will yield an immedi- 
ate return when the power is ready for 
distribution, It is reasonable, therefore, 
that the line be placed in operation at 
the earliest possible date. 

In further demonstration of the need 
for early action, it should be pointed out 
that 4 of the 7 municipal systems now 
serving the 20 cooperatives not serviced 
by private utilities have asked to be re- 
lieved of their REA loads. In each case, 
the REA load has become greater than 
their own. The Northern States Power 
Co. has undertaken a major construc- 
tion program to meet the needs in areas 
it serves and has indicated its willing- 
ness to deliver the hydroelectric power 
from the transmission loop to the pre- 
ferred customers in the area. The com- 
pany’s facilities are part of the inte- 
grated operation devised to avoid dupli- 
cation in bringing Missouri Basin power 
to the people of Minnesota. In addi- 
tion, the power companies have agreed 
to interconnect their systems to alleviate 
severe shortages until the entire plan is 
in operation. 

When the transmission loop and sub- 
stations are completed, the power com- 
panies have agreed to enter into wheel- 
ing contracts with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to wheel power to the load cen- 
ters of the preferred customers. They 
will also build the required low-voltage 
transmission lines to wheel power from 
the substation points to the load centers. 

It is important to note that the suc- 
cess of the plan is dependent upon the 
integration which makes best use of all 
of the facilities of the cooperatives, the 
utilities, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
It is not a piecemeal plan; instead it is 
a united and cooperative effort in which 
each part is necessary to the whole if 
we are to achieve the most efficient sys- 
tem at the least cost to all concerned. 
It is sound economy, therefore, to pro- 
ceed with the plan as a whole in order 
to benefit from the reductions in cost 
and material which only an orderly, 
overall development promises. If Con- 
gress will support the cooperative effort 
made by these groups, we can demon- 
strate the benefits that can be shared by 
all of the people when they work to- 
gether to arrive at the best possible solu- 
tion to a common problem. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4828) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 4828 to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ments: 

On page 2 strike out all of lines 22, 23, 
and 24, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Not to exceed $3,736,000 shall be 
available during the current fiscal year from 
the continuing fund for all costs in con- 
nection with the purchase of electric power 
and energy and for the payment of rentals 
for the use of transmission facilities.” 

And on page 3, line 19, strike out “$38,- 
300,000” and insert ‘$42,728,000: Provided, 
That such sum shall include for the follow- 
ing items the respective amounts as follows: 

“For Snohomish-Kitsay project, $2,605,000; 

“For McNary substation, $1,538,000; 

“For Ilwoco-Long Beach area service, 
$109,000; 

“For Valley Way substation addition, $56,- 
000; and 

“For Idaho Panhandle, $120,000." 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 167, nays 212, not voting 53. 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 32] 
YEAS—167 

Abernethy Boland Carnahan 
Addonizio Bo Celler 
Albert Bonner Chelf 
Andrews Brooks, Tex. Chudoff 
Angell Brown, Ga. Colmer 
Aspinall Buchanan Condon 
Bailey Burdick Cooper 
Battle Burleson Crosser 
Belcher Byrd Dawson, I1 
Bennett, Fla, Byrne, Pa. e 
Bentsen Campbell Delaney 
Blatnik Cannon 
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Gregory 
Hagen, Calif. 
Harris 


Hays, Ark, 
Heller 
Holifield 
Holmes 


Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kilday 
King, Calif, 
Kirwan 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alexander 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Tl. 


Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Kans, 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morrison 

Mi 


Oss 

Moulder 
Multer 
Murray 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, 


Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 


NAYS—212 


er Van Zandt Wheeler 

poet ie Velde Widnall 
Stringfellow Vorys Wigglesworth 
‘Taber Vursell Williams, N. Y, 
Talle Wainwright Wilson, Cal: 
Thompson, Walter Wilson, Ind. 

Mich, Wolcott 
Tuck Warburton Wolverton 
Utt Weichel Young 
Van Pelt Wharton Younger 

NOT VOTING—53 

Baker Gamble McCulloch 
Barrett Gathings McMillan 
Boggs Golden Mollohan 
Bolton, Gordon O'Konski 

Oliver P, Green Osmers 
Boykin Haley Polk 
Brooks, La Hart Poulson 
Brown, Ohio Hays, Ohio Rabaut 
Buckley bert Riehlman 
Camp Herlong Scherer 
Chatham Hoffman, Il. Sheehan 
Cooley Hosmer Sieminski 
Coudert Hull Staggers 

ngham Jackson Taylor 

Davis, Tenn, Kearney Vinson 
Dingell Keogh ‘Wilson, Tex. 
Doyle Klein Withers 
Forres Latham Withrow 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 

The’ Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton 
against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Gamble against. 

Mr. Polk for, with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Kiein for, with Mr. Latham against. 

Mr, Haley for, with Mr. McCulloch against, 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr, Riehlman 
against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Sheehan 
against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Osmers against, 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Hébert against, 


Until further notice: 

. Cunningham with Mr. Camp. 
. Baker with Mr, Chatham. 

. Golden with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 
. Jackson with Mr. Herlong. 

. Poulson with Mr. McMillan. 

. Withrow with Mr. Mollohan. 

. Hull with Mr, Cooley. 


Mr. BURDICK changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 2 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


BRRREEE 


EXTENDING DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA RENT CONTROL ACT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1767) to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (b) of 
the District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking “April 30, 1953” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 31, 1953.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.1767. An act to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the business of the day and other special 
orders I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House today for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized, 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
opens hearings this week on the question 
of the proposed extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I wish 
most strongly to emphasize not only the 
importance of the committee extending 
the act but also to urge that the meas- 
ure be extended without the adoption 
of crippling and nullifying amendments 
to the provisions of the law. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
has been one of the most important and 
far-reaching statutes put on the books 
in the last quarter century. It has 
served to promote the prosperity of our 
own people and to promote peace by pro- 
viding an effective means for engaging in 
foreign trade and commerce between the 
people of the United States and other na- 
tions of the world. 

I have the honor and privilege of rep- 
resenting the district in Tennesese which 
our beloved and distinguished friend, 
Judge Cordell Hull, represented so ably 
for so many years. He was a true apostle 
of peace and prosperity established on a 
sound basis of mutual agreements with 
other nations. While a member of the 
great Ways and Means Committee, Judge 
Hull long advocated a new national 
policy of international relations. After 
he became Secretary of State, he spon- 
sored the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, Under this act trade agree- 
ments with more than 50 nations have 
been negotiated, thereby reducing sub- 
stantially tariff barriers and removing 
foreign obstacles to the freer flow and 
exchange of American goods with other 
nations. When I speak for the reenact- 
ment of this legislation, I speak not only 
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for the people of Tennessee, but for the 
People of the Nation, whose best in- 
terest this law serves. It should be 
passed, I wish to reemphasize, without 
crippling amendments. 

In this period of international tension 
and crisis we cannot risk turning back 
to the isolationist economic policies of 
Hamilton, McKinley, and Smoot-Haw- 
ley. During the early centuries of our 
history our infant industries needed pro- 
tection from the destructive competi- 
tion of older European countries. The 
world economic situation has radically 
changed since those pioneer days. To- 
day the United States has developed in 
all major industries the highest produc- 
tive capacity of any country in the 
world. It has changed from a debtor Na- 
tion to the chief creditor Nation of the 
entire free world. 

Debtor nations cannot repay the 
United States, as creditor, unless tariffs 
are kept at lower levels and simplified. 
The economies of our democratic allies 
must be maintained at a certain mini- 
mum level of stability and productivity 
so that they too may contribute their 
maximum potential to the defensive 
strength of the free-world community. 
The only way to reach this goal is to 
open our American markets to wisely se- 
lected imported goods which will not 
weaken the position of our own produ- 
cers. People of other nations cannot buy 
our goods and services unless they have 
the economic strength with which to 
purchase them. Europe’s position in the 
world economy has progressively dete- 
riorated and will continue to dete- 
riorate, unless the United States imports 
more manufactured goods on a larger 
scale and on a steadier basis. We must 
design our trade and tariff policy in the 
national interest so that our country’s 
export markets will greatly expand as 
export dollars increase. It will be in our 
national interest to promote the widest 
possible trade in all manufactured mer- 
chandise and American agricultural 
products. We should not erect barriers 
against the nations of the free world to 
the extent of forcing them by necessity 
to increase trade with Communist coun- 
tries. Such a policy could become a 
dangerous threat to the strength and 
solidarity of the United Nations. 

It seems timely to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that it was during the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley that the 
high-tariff law was enacted which raised 
our tariffs to the highest level in the 
history of our Nation. Yet it is known 
that President McKinley saw some error 
in this policy, for he declared in one of 
his last speeches that the United States 
cannot “forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing from other nations of 
the world.” Trade, Mr. Speaker, is a 
two-way street, and roadblocks should 
not be thrown in the course of world 
trade and commerce. 

It seems well, Mr. Speaker, to reem- 
phasize the position that General Eisen- 
hower took during the 1952 campaign. 
At the time he declared that America 
should maintain “tariff policies that op- 
erate in the interest of our agriculture 
and industry,” and that we as a nation 
“should seek out opportunities to in- 
clude imports of commodities, goods, and 
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services which will improve our economy 
and help make our allies self-support- 
ing.” In his inaugural address, the 
President emphasized that “the Congress 
take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act under immediate study and extend 
it by appropriate legislation.” I ap- 
plauded his position at this time. More 
recently, the President sent a message to 
Congress calling*for only a 1-year exten- 
sion of the act, and at the same time 
authorizing amendments to the law. 

The President should recede from his 
recently stated position of allowing 
weakening amendments to this most 
meritorious law, because it is contrary 
to his former strong position advocating 
the reenactment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I stand for the full ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act 
without amendments. Furthermore, I 
believe the extension of the act should 
be for a minimum of at least 2 years 
as in the past. I hope the committee 
and the Congress will take affirmative 
action and reenact the Cordell Hull re- 
ciprocal-trade law without crippling 
amendments. 

We must continue to design our trade 
policy to promote the widest possible 
trade for our American manufactured 
and agricultural products which will, in 
turn, augment our foreign and domestic 
policy of promoting peace and prosperity 
among the nations of the free world. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE IN 20 
YEARS—RECORDS BEING BRO- 
KEN—IS DEPRESSION ON THE 
WAY? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith a news item from the 
Wall Street Journal of today. It is as 
follows: 

New York Banxs Boost Prime RATE To 3% 

PERCENT, HIGHEST POINT IN 19 YEARS 

New Yorx.—New York City banks yester- 
day raised the interest charge on loans to 
borrowers with the best credit ratings to 
3% percent from 3 percent—to the highest 
point in 19 years. 

Among the banks to act were Bankers 
Trust Co., Chase National Bank, Hanover 
Bank, Irving Trust Co., Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Bank of New York, National City Bank, 
and Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

The move spread quickly to Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Banks in other major cities 
were expected to follow. 

Yesterday’s rate increase—the first since 
December 1951—will mean higher interest 
costs for all business borrowers, since rates 
for less well-known concerns are scaled up- 
ward from the prime rate. 

Bankers hope the interest rate increase 
may induce some concerns to postpone bor- 
rowing until a later date. The banks’ lend- 
ing reserves are just about exhausted. 

BORROWINGS ABNORMAL THIS YEAR 

The trend of loans so far in 1953 has been 
abnormal. The first half of each year usu- 
ally is a period of seasonal decline in busi- 
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ness loan demand, Retail stores, which bor- 
row to accumulate Christmas inventories, 
begin paying off after the end of the year, 
And commodity dealers and food processors, 
who borrow to finance purchases of fall crops, 
also reduce their loans during the first half, 

This year, however, the seasonal decline 
has been much smaller than usual. Loans 
to business by major New York City banks 
last Wednesday totaled $8,625,000,000, only 
$96 million below the record high reached 
last December 24. During the like period 
a year ago, loans of these banks fell by $248 
million, 

The still-heavy demand for loans, of 
course, is only part of the story. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, as part of its anti- 
inflation policy, has been keeping a tight 
rein on the banks’ funds. 

The present tightness is illustrated by the 
status of the banks’ reserves. Member banks 
of the Reserve System are required to keep 
on deposit in a Reserve bank funds equal 
to a specified percentage of the deposits in 
their own institutions. Last Wednesday, 
reserve deposits of all member banks com- 
bined were $12 short of the required level. 
A year earlier, their reserves had been $788 
million in excess of requirements. 


BOOST LATEST OF SERIES 


The prime rate increase is the latest in 
a series of actions which have brought higher 
borrowing costs for all business concerns 
and the Government, In the last 2 months, 
interest rates on commercial paper—short- 
term, unsecured notes of business concerns— 
have been increased twice, raising the mini- 
mum rate on this type of borrowing from 
2% percent to 2% percent. 

New York banks in the last 3 weeks have 
raised the interest charge on call money on 
corporate securities from 234 percent to 3 
percent. Call money is borrowed by brokers 
and dealers to purchase and carry inven- 
tories of securities. 

Other developments which set the stage 
for the prime rate increase were the Gov- 
ernment’s recent issue of bonds at 314 per- 
cent, the highest rate since 1934, and last 
week's sale of 91-day Treasury bills at 2.320 
percent, the highest rate in 20 years. 

It also is necessary to go back 20 years to 
find a business loan prime rate that tops the 
new 3% percent figure, In 1933, during the 
depression, it was as high as 4 percent, but 
it drifted downward gradually to a low of 
1% percent in 1935, where it remained until 
December 1947. In that month it went to 
1% percent. Then it eased up gradually un- 
til 1951, when it was raised in three stages 
to 3 percent. : 


LOANABLE FUNDS SHORT 


New Yore.—Major New York City banks 
still were hard pressed for loanable funds 
yesterday, as they have been almost with- 
out interruption since mid-1952, 

The banks on Thursday and Friday of last 
week changed their reserve position from a 
deficiency of $175 million to an excess of $20 
million, but this apparent improvement was 
more than accounted for by $225 million of 
borrowing from the Reserve System during 
the 2-day period. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


RULES COMMITTEE 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tomor- 
row night to file certain reports. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend shortly to ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday next; but 
pending that, so far as the legislative 
program is concerned there is a bill that 
has been reported on which we expect a 
rule to be granted on tomorrow, H. R. 
4654, to provide for the exemption from 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 
of certain officers in the executive branch 
of the Government and for other pur- 
poses. I do not understand there is any 
great controversy about the bill, but if 
a rule is granted on it tomorrow we 
expect to take it up Thursday and dis- 
pose of it. ; 

Beyond that, there is no further busi- 
ness for the week. There is a bill deal- 
ing with certain authorizations for the 
disposal of certain cotton coming from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but the chairman of that com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WotcotT] has a matter of the high- 
est personal importance to him and must 
be away for the balance of the week. 
So that bill will not come up this week. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? š 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Several Members 
have asked me about next week. Has 
the gentleman any idea of what we may 
expect next week? 

Mr. HALLECK. The Appropriations 
Committee will file a report on the State 
Department appropriation bill—and 
there are certain departments included 
with that—which we will bring on for 
general debate next Monday with the 
view of reading the first section on Mon- 
day, then beginning the reading of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule on Tuesday. 
I may say to the gentleman that is a 
little far off, I cannog be too sure about 
it, but that is my best judgment now, 


ADJOURNMENT “UNTIL THURSDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Goron, for the 
balance of the week, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 


1953 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

B. 1419. An act to permit the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Lane and to include a letter. 

Mr. WALTER and to include an article 
appearing in Harper’s magazine. 

Mr. GaTuincs and to include results of 
@ poll taken in the First Congressional 
District of Arkansas. 

Mr, Lone and to include an article that 
appeared in this week's American mag- 
azine, 

Mr. Witson of Texas in two instances 
and to include articles. 

Mr. Hésert (at the request of Mr. 
THompson of Louisiana) and to include 
an editorial from a New Orleans news- 
paper, 

Mr. GRANAHAN and to include an ad- 
dress made by him at the Dimner Beeber 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Movu.per in two instances and to 
include a house resolution passed by the 
Missouri State Legislature, and in the 
second instance to include a ‘statement 
by Clyde Ellis, Director of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Fine (at the request of Mr. Price). 

Mr. Smrru of Mississippi and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. Javits in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Forp and to include an address 
delivered by Hon. Roger M. Kyes, Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mappen and to include a speech 
by Senator Monroney at an Indiana 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner Saturday 
evening. 

Mr, CELLER in four instances. 

Mr. CRETELLA and to include a resolu- 
tion received by him. 

Mr. Byrrp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rooney and to include an address 
delivered by Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
PaTTEN) in two separate instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RoosEvELtT (at the request of Mr. 
Patten) in two separate instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fringe and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHort and to include an address 
delivered by Councilor Dr. Han of the 
Korean Embassy, delivered before the 
University of Kentucky. 

Mr. PHILLIPS to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include a letter. 

Mr. VELDE. 
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Mr. REED of New York and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include therein certain statements by 
General Gray and Admiral Boone at a 
fine and moving ceremony at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration rewarding a staff 
of workers for their fine performance in 
saving more than $300,000 for the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois and to include 
an editorial from the Quincy (Ill.) Her- 
ald-Week. 

Mr. Bunce and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WotvertTon in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hittincs (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, April 30, 1953, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


664. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize additional use 
of Government motor vehicles at isolated 
Government installations, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

665. A letter from the secretary, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, transmitting 
a report for the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation for the calendar year 1952, pur- 
suant to section 6 of the act approved Octo- 
ber 26, 1949; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

666. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill for the relief of certain disbursing of- 
ficers of the Army of the United States, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 4465. A bill to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
$20). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2696. A bill to provide a method of 
paying certain unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of the explosions at 
Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in 
the amounts found to be due by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 329). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4364. A bill to further amend the act 
of January 2, 1942, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the prompt settlement of claims for 
damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
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Marine Corps forces in foreign countries’, 
relative to the composition of claims com- 
missions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
330). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 140. An act for the relief of John 
W. McBride; without amendment (Rept. No. 
$21). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S.365. An act for the relief of Alam- 
bert E. Robinson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 322). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 890. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Lubkin, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 323). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 898. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Kaczmarczyk; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1772. A bill for the relief 
of Kenneth R. Kleinman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 325), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1904. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
A. Pembroke; with amendment (Rept. No. 
326). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3733. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Holder; without amendment (Rept. No. 
327). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4285. A bill for the relief 
of Arthur Staveley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 328). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 4898. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of the Priest Rapids site on the 
Columbia River, Wash., under a license is- 
sued pursuant to the Federal Power Act; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4899. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of the Priest Rapids site on the 
Columbia River, Wash., under a license is- 
sued pursuant to the Federal Power Act; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 4900. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on power lawn mowers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R.4901. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
by providing for the regulation of chemical 
additives in food to insure that such chem- 
ical additive has been adequately pretested 
and declared safe; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4902. A bill to revise the procedure 
in the district courts relating to the disposi- 
tion of the wages and effects of deceased and 
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deserting seamen, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 4903. A bill to amend and supplement 
the reclamation laws to provide for Federal 
cooperation in non-Federal irrigation proj- 
ects and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H.R. 4904. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on electric floor polishers 
and waxers; to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 4905. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim May 1953 as National Thanx Month; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States in relation to the protection 
of parity prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact suitable legislation outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party in the United 
States and making membership therein un- 
lawful; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 4906. A bill for the relief of Generoso 

Paglia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4907. A bill to reimburse the South 
Dakota State Hospital for the Insane for the 
care of Indian patients; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 4908. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Petralia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 4909. A bill for the relief of Mohamad 

Ali Sadri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRAY: 

H: R. 4910. A bill for the relief of Chris- 
tiaan Holman; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 4911. A bill for the relief of Remzi 
Gurcay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4912. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Softerios Sergiou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R.4913. A bill for the relief of Ibrahim 

Khalil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R, 4914. A bill for the relief of Stanis- 
laus Joseph Radwan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.4915. A bill for the relief of Alex 
por eal to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R.4916. A bill for the relief of Linda 
Yacoub Beyda and Cohen Alfred Beyda; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 4917. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Manuel Caetano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REED of Ilinois“ 

H.R. 4918. A bill to relieve disbursing ofi- 
cers, certifying officers and payees with re- 
spect to certain payments made in contra- 
vention of appropriation restrictions regard- 
ing citizenship status, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H: R. 4919. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
S. Pearman and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R.4920. A bill for the relief of Francis P, 
Meehan, trustee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4921. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Fernandes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 4922. A bill for the relief of Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shriro and Samuel Stack- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4923. A bill for the relief of Chara- 
lampos Socrates Iossifoglu,.Nora Iossifoglu, 
Helen Iossifoglu, and Efrossini Iossifoglu; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 4924. A bill for the relief of certain 
American employees of the former Shanghai 
Municipal Council; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

207. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of 
Joseph R. Dix, East Providence, R. I., and 36 
other signers, relative to the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

208. By the Speaker: Petition of the secre- 
tary, Consolidated Building Trades, Metal 
Trades, Central Labor Council, of Solano 
County, Vallejo, Calif., relative to legisla- 
tion now before the Congress affecting the 
tideland oils; to the Committee on the Ju- 
-diciary. 

209, Also petition of Willis Sherrill and 
others, of West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We praise Thee, our Father, for this 
world and its witness of Thee: For sun- 
shine, wind, and rain; for the boundless 
sea and the everlasting hills; for high 
sailing clouds and clear shining stars; 
for springing grass and flowers; and for 
stately trees that lift their leafy arms 
to pray. Help us to drink to the full 
of the beauty and strength of the world 
and to know that they come from Thee 
as the gifts of Thy love to us. 

We praise Thee for the sacrament of 
life: For its great adventure, its glorious 
opportunities, its zeal, its triumph, even 
its seeming defeats; for the things that 
point beyond ourselves to a spiritual 
realm from which they take their rise; 
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for the failures that quicken better 
hopes; for unfulfilled. desire that an- 
chors us to Thee; and for all ministries 
of the infinite, as the beauty of common 
things and the light of heaven upon daily 
tasks lift our climbing feet to the vesti- 
bule of Thy glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of Tuesday, April 28, 1953, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 28, 1953, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1419) to 
permit the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to establish 
daylight-saving time in the District. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by, Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 4828) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate to- 
day. 

On request of Mr. Tarr, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Lancer, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
ADDITIONAL Use OF GOVERNMENT MOTOR 

VEHICLES AT CERTAIN INSTALLATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize additional use of Government 
motor yehicles at isolated Government in- 
stallations, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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REPORT oF NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 

A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of that organization for the fiscal year 1952 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TEDERAL MOTOR FUEL TAX—RESO- 
LUTION OF VERMONT LEGISLA- 
TURE . 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor, a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Vermont, relating to the Fed- 
eral motor fuel tax. The resolution is 
signed by the speaker of the house of 
representatives and the president of the 
senate, and the Governor of Vermont. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas highways of the country, includ- 
ing the streets and bridges, are by tradition 
and by law the property and responsibility 
of the State and the subdivisions thereof; 
and 

Whereas taxation of motor fuel tradition- 
ally has been relied upon by the States to 
procure a major part of the revenue neces- 
sary to construct and maintain their State 
highways and local roads, and the Federal 
Government, by the continued imposition 
of its levy of 2 cents per gallon, is usurping 
a tax field which should be reserved to the 
States; and 

Whereas the Federal Government imposed 
its automotive taxes as temporary emer- 
gency measures during the early 1930's, but 
has continued these taxes in effect ever since 
at increasing rates; and 

Whereas the motorists of this country are 
now paying $5 billion a year in State and 
Federal motor-vehicle and gasoline taxes, of 
which $850 million is paid out for Federal 
gasoline tax; and 

Whereas it has been recognized by the 
Council of State Governments and the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that this burden of Fed- 
eral gasoline tax seriously impairs the abil- 
ity of the States to carry out their highway 
programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the Legislature of Vermont 
urgently requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment retire immediately from the field of 
motor-fuel taxation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to every member of the Vermont delegation 
in Congress, to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, and that the Governor of 
Vermont is urged to advise all members 
of the Vermont delegation in Congress of 
the importance of this matter and to send 
a suitable representative of the State to 
Washington at the appropriate time to ap- 
pear before the appropriate committees of 
Congress for the purpose of urging that the 
Federal tax on motor fuel be eliminated. 

CONSUELO I. BAILEY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

JosrePH B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved April 21, 1953. 

Pau. E. EMERSON, 
Governor. 
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TEMPORARY ECONOMIC CON- 
TROLS — ADDITIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS REPORTED 


Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, reported ad- 
ditional amendments to the bill (S. 1081) 
to provide authority for temporary eco- 
nomic controls, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.1798. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Peroulas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1799. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Scalia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1800. A bill to amend title II of the 
Railway Labor Act so as to provide that all 
employees of an air carrier shall be included 
in determining bargaining units for flight 
crews and aircraft dispatchers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters 
and to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. ; 

Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate Joint Resolution 13, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


INCREASED TRANSPORTATION 
RATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TOBEY (by request) submitted an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1461) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, con- 
cerning requests of common carriers for 
increased transportation rates, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4828) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF JULIUS J. HOFFMAN AND 
WIN G. ENOCH TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGES FOR 
THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Wednesday, May 
6, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nominations of 
Julius J. Hoffman and Win G. Knoch, of 
Illinois, to be United States district 
judges for the northern district of Illi- 
nois, to fill new positions. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nominations may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

Statement by Senator JOHNSON of Texas 

of his faith in America. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him at Gallatin, 
Tenn., on April 25, 1953, at a rally in celebra- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Correspondence between him and the dis- 
trict engineer at Nashville, Tent; regarding 
a proposed budgetary cut in connection with 
the Old Hickory Dam project, on the Cum- 
berland River. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him and transcript of the 
Youth Wants To Know program, featuring 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of the West 
German Federal Republic, 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial and newspaper endorsement of 
the Bricker amendment (S. Res. 1) curbing 
the President's treatymaking power, as fol- 
lows: Editorial entitled “Too Much Power,” 
published in the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
of April 4, 1953; editorial entitled “Chain 
‘This Unbridled Power,” published in the In- 
dianapolis Star of April 12, 1953; and an 
article entitled “Brrcker’s Amendment Will 
Grant Congress Authority It Deserves,” writ- 
ten by Raymond Moley. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled “Definition of Tyranny,” 
published in the Washington Post of April 
28, 1953. 


THE DANGER OF FAMINE IN 
PAKISTAN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently we have been much con- 
cerned about the reported danger of 
famine in Pakistan. I have asked the 
Mutual Security Administration to in- 
vestigate carefully the Pakistan situa- 
tion as a preliminary to suggesting such 
action by the Congress as might seem 
appropriate. 

I have now received a memorandum, 
prepared jointly by the Department of 
Mutual Security and the Department of 
State, which presents the facts of the 
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situation and explores possible moves to 
remedy the problem. I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the memorandum 
in the Recorp at the close of my re- 
marks, I have also been advised that a 
mission under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harry Reed, of Purdue University, is 
leaving soon to make an on-the-spot 
survey of the Pakistan wheat situation. 
The mission is to report as soon aS pos- 
sible to the Secretary of State and the 
Director of Mutual Security. 

I feel that the administration is act- 
ing vigorously and speedily to deal with 
this difficult situation. The American 
people never wish to stand idly by when 
they can help any people plagued by 
famine. In this case our interest is es- 
pecially great. Pakistan is a great friend 
of the United States. 

I have joined with my friend and col- 
league, Representative Javits, of New 
York, who has been active on this ques- 
tion in the House, in urging that this 
investigation by the administration be 
made. It is my intention, and that of 
Representative Javits, to sponsor in our 
respective Houses such legislation as is 
shown by Dr. Reed’s report to be re- 
quired. 

I cooperated with my colleague in the 
House in connection with the India grain 
loan in 1951, which has proven to be a 
marked contribution to the same area in 
which Pakistan is located. I feel that 
action by the United States in the case of 
Pakistan will be just as direct and effec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the memorandum to 
which I have referred printed at this 
point in the. RECORD, 

m There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


FACTS ON PAKISTAN AND PaKISTAN’S Foop 
SITUATION 

1. FORECAST FOOD SHORTAGE IN PAKISTAN 

For the second straight year, Pakistan 
faces a grave food shortage due to drought 
in the dry-farming areas and a general short- 
age of water in the irrigated areas. The 
dearth of water has resulted in adverse 
planting and growing conditions which re- 
duced acreage sown and yield prospects. The 
Government of Pakistan estimates a deficit 
of 1.5 million long tons in the current wheat 
crop which provides food for the coming 
food year beginning May 1, 1953. 

2. PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS IN PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's food-grain production in the 


current. 1952-53 food year has been low at. 
12,614,000 tons as compared with the aver-. 


age of 13,418,000 tons for the preceding 4 


years. Wheat production for this crop year 


was 3,068,000 tons as compared with about 
4 million tons in each of the 3 previous years, 
In the coming food year total food-grain 
production is expected to be even lower, 
~ and estimates of the current wheat crop 
runas low as 2.6 million tons. Within Paki- 
stan the normally surplus area of west Paki- 
stan supplies a small amount of wheat and a 
larger amount of rice for the deficit area of 
_ east Pakistan. Various estimates indicate 
that Pakistan will use any remaining rice 


for export to other countries in return for. 
wheat to meet part of its estimated 1.5-mil- 


lion-ton wheat import requirement, 

The Government of Pakistan has taken 
rigorous steps to meet its overall financial 
crisis and to alleviate its food problem for 
the future, It has imposed strict Hmita- 
tions on all regular imvorts and has taken 
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. Steps to stimulate exports. has pressed 
forward a grow-more-food aA includ- 
ing measures to encourage & shift in acreage, 
where possible, to food grains from cash 
crops, and to encourage the use of fertilizer 
through lower prices and easy-credit ar- 


` rangements. 


3. CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 


Pakistan’s expected food deficit is primarily 
in wheat. Consumption of cereals in west 
Pakistan averaged only 16 ounces daily pèr 
capita in 1948-50. West Pakistan, the seat 
of the Central Government, is the area where 
the shortage is felt worst, since it is a wheat- 
eating area. Because the availability of 
other foods is extremely limited, any dimi- 
nution in the supply of wheat will have 
serious repercussions on the already limited 
food intake. The urban population of west 
Pakistan constitutes about 20 percent of its 
total population of 31 million. As indicated 
above, the average consumption of cereals is 
16 ounces per day, while the availability of 
supplementary foods in Pakistan is severely 
limited. For example, the per capita con- 
sumption of meat in west Pakistan is slight- 
ly above one-half ounce per day, as com- 
pared with over 714 ounces in the United 
States. Other foods add but a slight amount 
to the per capita daily food supply. Even 


in the good prewar years, the per capita daily -~ 


caloric intake was estimated at about 1,950 
calories, Therefore, the availability of 
wheat, which supplies the bulk of the aver- 
age daily food intake, is basic to Pakistan’s 
ability to meet its food crisis. 
4. RATIONING 

Pakistan has arationing system to channel 
basic rations of food grains at controlled 
prices to the non-self-suppliers of its popu- 
lation, mainly the urban population. 
ported and domestically procured food grains 
are sold to the rationed portion of the popu- 


- lation through Government fair-price shops. 


Procurement of domestic food grains for sale 
through Government ration shops at con- 
trolled prices is the function of the various 
states. 
5. PAKISTAN, THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 
Pakistan is divided into two parts sepa- 


rated by almost the entire breadth of India. 


West Pakistan has a population of about 31 


- million and east Pakistan about 45 million. 
Pakistan is one of the largest Muslim na- - 
Eighty percent of its - 


tions of the world. 
people derive their livelihood from agricul- 
ture. Per capita national income is about 
$55. 

Pakistan gained its independence with the 
partition of British India in August 1947. 
It blocks the traditional invasion route to 
the Indian subcontinent from the north 


through the famed Khyber Pass. Its impor- ` 


tance is underscored by its political and 
geographic position in the free nations on 
the periphery of Communist-dominated Asia. 
The people of Pakistan look to their inde- 
pendence and their Government for im- 
provement in their pitifully low standard of 
living. 

Pakistan’s position in the United Nations 
and the attitude of its Government in gen- 
eral demonstrates the basic adherence to the 
institutions and principles of democracy. 

The new Government in Pakistan is faced 
with a formidable number of serious prob- 
lems, and merits the help and encourage- 
ment of the free world in its efforts to main- 
tain economic and political stability. Even 
without the food crisis, the Government of 
Pakistan faces great economic problems in 
the need for essential economic develop- 
ment. Its 6-year plan for necessary’ eco- 
nomic development calls for a maximum 
effort and utilization of its relatively small 
financial resources, It is friendly toward the 
United States, and has demonstrated its 
spirit of cooperation in free-world endeavors. 
In response to a question on Pakistan's atti- 
tude toward the United States, the new 
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Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali; said, “I 
am very friendly toward America and have 
very great respect for Americans, Americans 


„are very much misunderstood in this part 


of the world, and I hope people will realize 
that Americans are friendly to those who 


. value, as you do and I do, the free way of 


life.” 
6. IMPORTATION OF WHEAT BY PAKISTAN 


To meet its anticipated import require- 
ment of 1.5 million tons of-wheat, the Pak- 
istan Government expects to use Its own 
resources of foreign exchange and barter op- 
portunities plus Colombo plan aid for pro- 
curement of some 500,000 tons. Grants from 
Canada and Australia under the Colombo 
plan have been announced; the total quan- 
tity thus to be made available may not 
exceed 100,000 tons. Pakistan will use its 
available foreign exchange to purchase wheat 
under the best terms available, in the United 
States and other countries of the world. In 
addition, Pakistan may be able to make 
barter arrangements, such as rice for wheat, 
and jute for wheat, 


7. PREVIOUS UNITED STATES FOOD AID 


Under an emergency United States loan 
of $15 million provided in September 1952, 
Pakistan has purchased and shipped about 
162,000 tons of American wheat as a part 
of its heavy wheat imports of well over 800,- 
000 tons in its current food year (May 1952- 
April 1953). These 1952-53 imports include, 
in addition to the United States loan wheat, 
about 39,000 tons from India in exchange 
for Pakistan rice, 5,000 from Syria, 100,000 
from Turkey, 105,000 from Japan (barter for 
rice), 147,000 from Russia (barter for tee 
and jute), 160,000 from Canada, 36,000 from 
Australia, and about 70,000 purchased in the 


United States with nonloan funds. 


8. FOREIGN EXCHANGE AVAILABILITIES 


Pakistan's ability to meet its extraordinary 
wheat-import needs in the food year begin- 


“ning May 1953 with its own résources—it 


has done so for the most part, during the 


= current food year—is open to the most seri- 


ous doubts. Pakistan's gold and sterling 
reserves dwindled from $465 million on July 
1, 1948, to $183 million by January 1953. 
‘There was only a very slight improvement 
in the last 2 months. When this amount is 
considered in the light of requirements for 
currency reserves and even a small amount 
of working capital, the gravity of the situa- 
tion is apparent. 

Pakistan has been striving to increase its 
exports, particularly of jute and cotton, 
which comprise over 80 percent of all its ex- 
ports, but the recession in raw material prices 
hit Pakistan hard. Jute and cotton prices 
fell by more than one-half in 1952. Paki- 
stan also has taken drastic measures to re- 
duce the imports, even of such essentials as 
cloth. It hopes to halt in 1953 the drain on 
its already small reseryes, but the cost of 
wheat imports to meet its oncoming short- 
age would overwhelm these hopes and seri- 
ously threaten Pakistan's financial structure, 

9. LOAN OR GRANT AID 

Where a country has the means of repay- 
ment of a loan, sound banking principles 
favor United States aid in that form. The 
foreign country shows a self-respecting in- 
dependence in preferring that sort of aid, as 
many countries, including Pakistan, have 
done in the past. There is a good precedent 
for making the United States assistance to 
Pakistan a dollar loan for the purchase of 
wheat; we did that in the case of the loan 
last year to Pakistan and in the case of the 
food loan to India in 1951. However, each 
ease for assistance must be viewed on its 
own merits. It would serve no good pur- 
pose to make a loan which Pakistan either 
could not repay in spite of its best efforts, 
or could repay only at the cost of its essen- 
tial economic development, for example. 
The Pakistan Government, with help from 
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the United States (some $23 million through 
the Technical Cooperation Administration 
programs in fiscal years 1952 and 1953) as 
well as the use of its own resources and loans 
from the World Bank, is trying hard to pro- 
duce the bare economic progress which the 
people demand. The effects of the assump- 
tion of a stiff debt burden for wheat imports 
in this coming year upon this development 
program are among the factors which must 
be assessed before coming to a decision on 
this matter. 


10. REQUEST FOR UNITED STATES, AID 


Pakistan has formally requested United 
States assistance in meeting the serious defi- 
cit anticipated in the food year beginning 
May 1, 1953, and has stated that the quan- 
tity for which United States aid is required 
is a million tons. Aid grain will be needed 
in Pakistan by late fall of this year. The cost 
of 1 million tons of United States wheat de- 
livered at port in Pakistan might be as much 
as $110 million, 


11, UNITED STATES SURVEY MISSION 


The Secretary of State and the Director 
for Mutual Security, Mr. Stassen, are send- 
ing Dr. Harry Reed, of Purdue University, 
to Pakistan for an on-the-spot survey of the 
wheat situation. A forecasted food crisis in 
this drought-stricken country is of deep con- 
cern to the United States. A first-hand report 
by Dr. Reed’s three-man survey team will 
give us the latest detailed facts on the food 
situation and its impact on the people of 
Pakistan. 

12, SOME PUBLIC OPINION 

Among recent editorial comments on the 
Pakistan food situation, the following from 
the New York Times of April 24 is repre- 
sentative of many that reason for enlightened 
United States aid: 

z “WHEAT FOR PAKISTAN 


“Pakistan’s formal request for a million 
tons of wheat from this country should re- 
ceive a prompt and favorable answer. More- 
over, since we have wheat in surplus the as- 
sistance to this friendly state should be in 
the form of a grant, not a loan. Pakistan's 
need is critical. Many human lives actually 
hang in the balance. We have the substance 
with which to meet that need. We should 
have the will to make that substance avail- 
able to those who are in distress. 

“Pakistan’s credit is good and loans can 
be negotiated. But Pakistan needs money 
that can be loaned for vital programs of de- 
velopment. To divert credit assets at this 
stage to the basic feeding problem, which 
under normal conditions would not even 
arise, would be to set back the growth and 
progress of the country at a time when 
Pakistani strength can be most helpful to 
the free world. 

“We have not hesitated, under our mutual 
security program, to make investments in 
various parts of the world designed to 
strengthen those peoples who wish to be 
counted among the champions of liberty. 
We have an opportunity now to make just 
such an investment in Pakistan, where it 
will be welcomed and used. Delay and long 
debate made our wheat loan to India of 
doubtful value. Indeed, our motives were 
finally impugned when we were actually try- 
ing to do the right thing. We can and 
should avoid a similar contretemps in the 
case of Pakistan. We should take generous 


action and we should take it immediately.” 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to- 
confirm and establish the titles of the. 


States to lands beneath navigable waters 


within State boundaries and to the’ 
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natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 in the nature of a 
substitute, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and be 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


The 


Aiken Griswold Millikin 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Barrett Hendrickson Mundt 
Beall Hennings Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hill Pastore 
Bridges Hoey Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Butler, Md, Hunt Purtell 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kennedy Smith, N. O, 
Douglas Kiigore Sparkman 
Duft Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Langer Taft 
Ferguson Lehman Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Frear Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
George Mansfield Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Willlams 
Goldwater McCarran Young 
Gore McCarthy 

Green McClellan 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. TIannounce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business, 

Mr. CLEMENTS, TIannounce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. KERR] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez) is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] to the com- 
mittee amendment. If there be no ob- 
jection, the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will be considered 
en bloc. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia-_ 


mentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. TAFT. What is the limitation of 
debate on these amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
limitation of debate which was unani- 
mously agreed to was 2 hours to each 
side, the proponent of the amendment 
to control the time allowed those in 
favor of the amendment, and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] to con- 
trol the time on the other side. 

Mr. TAFT. Then the Senator from 
Oklahoma will control 2 hours of the 
time. I understand that the Senator 
from Oregon has delegated his power 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr, HOL- 
LAND]. Is that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Flor- 
ida will then assign time in opposition 
to the amendment. 

I may say that if the debate on these 
amendments is concluded at the end of 
4 hours, or before that time, I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
amendments be postponed until tomor- 
row, and that in the meantime the joint 
resolution be open to further amend- 
ment. Senators may remember that yes- 
terday the Senator from New Mexico, 
as an informal part of the unanimous- 
consent request, asked that no vote be 
taken today, and I gave the assurance 
that that course would be followed. So 
we will vote tomorrow afternoon on all 
amendments which will have accumu- 
lated today and tomorrow. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not believe it is necessary that the 
amendments be read at this time. 
Therefore, in order to save time, I will 
ask that they be not read. 

I believe all their provisions are very 
well understood by the Members of the 
Senate, and have been discussed at some 
length in the previous debate. My 
amendments would accomplish three 
important objectives which I believe 
would improve the joint resolution con- 
siderably. I still do not yield to the posi- 
tion that we should quitclaim any of the 
important territory under the open 
sea, which the Supreme Court three 
times has held belongs to all the people 
of the 48 States, rather than only to the 
people of the States which lie along the 
tidelands area, 

The three objectives of the amend- 
ments are: , 

First, the amendments limit the quit- 
claim to 3 miles from the low-tide mark 
seaward for all the States which lie along 
the sea. It sets up no differential for 
the State of Texas, with its alleged his- 
toric boundary of 1044 miles, or for the 
State of Florida, with its alleged bound- 
ary of 1014 miles into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Second, the amendments provide— 
and I think this is a very important fea- 
ture—that the Secretary of the Interior, 
under carefully prepared and well con- 
sidered regulations and provisions, shall 
be allowed to go forward with the mak- 
ing of leases and contracts for develop- 
ment of the Continental Shelf beyond 
the 3-mile limit, which the amendments 
declare to be the extent of State control. 
It validates in this process the existing 
leases, and in all respects is similar to 
the provision in the previous Anderson 
amendment, 
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Third, the amendments provide that 
all funds accruing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the area seaward 3 miles 
from the State boundaries, as fixed by 
these amendments, shall go into a spe- 
cial fund, and the money derived from 
the resources of the Continental Shelf, 
of whatever nature, shall be used exclu- 
sively for the retirement of the public 
debt. 

The amendments are as simple as that. 

I appreciate the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the three points which I have 
mentioned, at not too great length, with 
the Members of the Senate. 

I do not agree—and I believe most of 
the Senators who have been fighting this 
measure on my side of the aisle do not 
agree—that the States have now or ever 
did have the 3-mile or the 1012-mile 
limit provided in the joint resolution. I 
believe the Supreme Court was correct 
in its findings on what I consider to be 
the first square case in point ever to 
come before the High Court. 

I hold to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, when it three times ruled that 
the historic and legal boundaries of all 
the States bordering on the sea were at 
the low-tide mark. 

I have listened patiently and with 
great interest to the distinguished pro- 
ponents of the joint resolution, who 
have supplied to this body numerous 
decisions by the courts, all of which 
I consider were before the Supreme 
Court at the time it ruled in the Texas, 
Louisiana, and California cases. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend, who is an 
authority on this matter. I regret I 
cannot agree with him as to his con- 
clusions, but I certainly know that he 
is as well informed—if not perhaps bet- 
ter informed—on the rights of Texas as 
any other Member of the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
contend, does he, that the Supreme 
Court passed on the boundary question 
and ruled that the State boundaries do 
not go beyond the low tide? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
I read the Court’s decisions, the Court, 
in laymen’s language—and I will apolo- 
gize for not being a constitutional law- 
yer, or any other kind of a lawyer—did 
not wish to stretch the doctrine apply- 
ing to inland waters, which at that time 
was confined to the waters of bays and 
inlets and navigable streams, and the 
submerged lands under those waters, 
and apply what I call the rule govern- 
ing inland waters, to the open sea. 

Perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma 
has misread the cases, but he believes 
that the Senator from Texas, who is an 
authority on the subject, will perhaps 
agree that to say the low-tide mark was 
the absolute boundary does not mean 
to say it applies to inlets or bays. The 
Court held, as I interpret the decision, 
in laymen’s language, that it does not 
wish to apply the inland-water rule to 
the open sea. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; as to ownership, 
that is. 


Mr. MONRONEY. As to ownership. 
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Mr..-DANIEL. But as to boundaries, 
is it not true that the Supreme Court 
did not in any of the three decisions 
make any ruling as to any limitation 
of the boundaries? The decisions in- 
volved the ownership of lands within 
those seaward boundaries; and, as a 
matter of fact, the Supreme Court, in 
writing its decree, followed the seaward 
boundary line of California in the Pacific 
and of Louisiana and Texas in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Is that not correct? ; 

Mr. MONRONEY. But as I under- 
stand the decision, it held that the Gov- 
ernment had paramount interest and 
control over those lands. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. The 
only suggestion I rose to make was that 
perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma 
would want to correct his statement, that 
the Court had held the boundaries of the 
States to be at low tide. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The case in point 
was who controlled the bottom of the 
area in dispute, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma feels the three cases were 
squarely in point, and, as I have read 
the precedents, that issue for the first 
time was decided by the Court. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Oklahoma does not contend, does he, 
that the three decisions had anything 
to do with fixing the boundaries, as dis- 
tinguished with fixing the ownership of 
the submerged lands? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the ques- 
tion involved was the ownership; and 
we are here asked to transfer at least the 
effective control and especially the use 
of these lands to the States of Texas, 
California, Louisiana, and the other 
coastal States. May I ask the Senator 
from Texas if that is a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not hear all of 
the Senator’s statement, but if it was 
directed to’ the question of paramount 
rights over the lands under the Court’s 
decision, he is correct; but if the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma makes any con- 
tention that the Court passed on the 
boundaries of the States, of course, he 
is incorrect, because the Court actually 
used and followed the seaward bound- 
aries of these three States in deciding 
who has paramount rights in the lands 
within those boundaries. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The lands we are 
talking about are lands in which the 
Federal Government has paramount 
rights. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think the Recorp should be made clear 
on that point. The distinguished Sen- 
ators from Oklahoma and Texas were 
discussing what the Supreme Court 
holding was. The Court held that the 
State of California had no title or prop- 
erty interest, and that decree also ap- 
plied to Louisiana and Texas. So, re- 
gardless of whatever may be said about 
any boundary, the Supreme Court has 
said that the State of Texas has no title 
to or property interest in that land. 

Therefore, the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma is eminently correct in 
stating that this property belongs en- 
tirely to the people of the United States, 
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as is held by these three decisions, 
whereas the pending joint resolution 
would simply give it away to someone 
who, under the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions, has no title thereto or property in; 
terest therein. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Tennessee has 
Stated the case more clearly than I was 
able to do. I appreciate his stressing 
paramount rights, title, and interest in 
the land in dispute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, in the 
California case the Court was dealing 
with the question of who owns the wa- 
ter and the land under it for a distance 
of 3 miles from the coast of California. 
The only thing the Supreme Court de- 
cided was that the State of California 
had no title thereto or property inter- 
est therein. It has become increasingly 
clear that that is and always has been 
the law of the land, and is the law of 
the land today. 

The Court simply held that the States 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas had 
no title to or property rights therein, 
out to the boundary or to any place in 
the submerged lands of the sea. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to yield, without prejudice to 
my right to the floor, to the distin- 
nea senior senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, in the protracted de- 
bate on Senate Joint Resolution 13, op- 
ponents of the joint resolution have re- 
peatedly charged that its effect would be 
to “give away” resources belonging to the 
Federal Government. But the basic 
question at the bottom of the whole de- 
bate is whether the resources at stake 
do, indeed, belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor a summary which demon- 
strates that on 14 separate occasions 
concerning Massachusetts alone, and 
spanning more than 150 years of our 
history, the Federal Government itself 
has consistently recognized the Com- 
monwealth’s title to submerged lands by 
acquiring title to such lands directly 
from the Comiaonwealth. ` 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS ACTS GRANTING TITLE TO SUB- 
MERGED LANDS TO THE UNITED STATES 

Acts of 1790, chapter 4: Among the prop- 
erty granted to the United States by this act 
were four buoys at the mouth of the Merri- 
mack River over Hum Sands, Sunken Rock, 
Gangway Rock, and Half Tide Rocks. 

Acts of 1832, chapter 41 granted to the 
United States the place called Nix’s Mate in 
the harbor of Boston for a beacon. 

The petition for this legislation describes 
the place as a sunken island in the harbor. 
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Acts of 1847, chapter 109 granted Minot’s 
rock or ledge in Massachusetts Bay, the seat 
of a famous lighthouse. 

Acts of 1855, chapter 17 granted to the 
United States among other things the bea- 
con on Point Allerton Bar and land for a 
lighthouse on the spit at the Narrows in 
Boston Harbor. 

Acts of 1856, chapter 100 granted, for the 
construction of a fort, Clark’s point at New 
Bedford, and contiguous shores, flats, and 
waters for a distance of 400 yards, 

Acts of 1899, chapter 64 granted land part- 
ly below low-water mark in Boston Harbor 
for extending the present limits of the 
navy yard. 

Acts of 1905, chapter 446 grants land partly 
below low-water mark in Weymouth Back 
River. 

Acts of 1919, chapter 258, section 2 granted 
the land in Neponset River between Boston 
and Quincy beyond the line of riparian own- 
ership covered by navigable water. 


Acts of 1919, chapter 270 ceded jurisdic- - 


tion over land for a drydock, which is con- 
veyed by a separate deed. Most of this land 
consisted of flats belonging to the Common- 
wealth between high- and low-water mark, 
but rights to dredge down below water mark 
and to use wharves upon the place so 
dredged, which connected directly with a 
ship channel, were also given, 

Acts of 1938, chapter 490 granted to the 
United States at the Charlestown Navy Yard 
additional land under water. 

Acts of 1941, chapter 12 granted land for 
extending piers at the navy yard at Charles- 
town, : 

Acts of 1941, chapter 659 granted land for 
similar piers at Charlestown. In the orig- 
inal records on this-act is a blueprint show- 
ing that the land granted goes deep into 
navigable waters below low-water mark. y 

Acts of 1942, chapter 14, special session, 
granted land at South Boston for the Army 
base. This land is mostly flats between high 
and low tide belonging to the Common- 
wealth, but the right to dredge was given to 
the United States and the piers extend be- 
low low-water mark, 

Acts of 1943, chapter 458 granted the right, 
title, and interest of the Commonwealth in 
land covered by navigable waters which is 
specifically described. It included a con- 
siderable area in Boston Harbor and ex- 
pressly granted land below water mark. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I can only add that on two of the oc- 
casions when that action was taken, I 
was Governor of the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
very much indeed for permitting me to 
make this insertion in the body of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore I began to yield for the very valu- 
able contributions and insertions, I was 
saying that, at least to my mind, the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court which are 
squarely in point firmly convince me 
that the Court’s decisions as to the title 
to the property in dispute show definitely 
that the title to the property rests in the 
United States, not in the 48 States. 

I grant that many lawyers would argue 
differently; but my study of this case 
leads me to find no evidence, either 
preponderant or infinitesimal, to the ef- 
fect that the Supreme Court was wrong 
in its ruling or that once its ruling was 
made, it should be upset, as is sought to 
be done, by the provisions of the pending 
joint resolution. 

However, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the Senate is determined—for the 
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votes taken in this body in respect to 
the pending question have so indicated— 
to quitclaim the property rights in the 
areas under the open sea. Thus this de- 
cision would take away from Federal 
Government jurisdiction, control, and 
beneficial use of the lands lying 3 miles 
seaward from the customary lines con- 
sidered to be the boundaries of the prop- 
erty of the State; and, in the case of the 
State of Texas and in the case of the 
west coast of Florida, those boundary 
lines would be extended 1014 miles into 
the open sea, and thus create new prop- 
erty rights in those two States. 

I do not agree with, and could not 
consent to, nor would I vote for, the 
giveaway of what seem to me to be very 
valuable property holdings and future 
revenues which would inure to the bene- 
fit of the Federal Government and thus 
to the benefit of all the people of the 48 
States. But I believe it is incumbent 
upon those who are opposed to the joint 
resolution to try to improve it, in order 
to make it less objectionable, and to try 
to place in the joint resolution some pro- 
visions which, if possible, should the 
joint resolution become law, would make 
it less dangerous and less disastrous and 
less likely to cause confusion and trouble, 
as compared to what would be the 
case if the joint resolution were to be 
enacted in its present form, without such 
amendments. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I believe the 
joint resolution as is, would be bad legis- 
lation. Even though the joint resolution 
is amended, I do not believe we shall be 
able to point to it with pride as a means 
by which we have solved the problem. 
On the contrary, I believe we shall create 
many new problems if we enact this 
measure. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
by the creation of two separate sets of 
property rights—one in the case of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and the other coastal States, extending 
3 miles into the sea; and the other in the 
case of specific exceptions made for one 
large State, namely, Texas, so as to per- 
mit its property rights to extend 1012 
miles into the open sea, and in the case 
of Florida to permit its property rights 
to extend 10% miles into the open sea 
on the western side of the State, and 3 
miles into the open sea on the eastern 
side of the State—we shall be establish- 
ing a very peculiar and strange yardstick 
which I believe will later embarrass us. 

Frankly, I do not believe we shall be 
able to be successful in such an attempt, 
for by it we shall be establishing a prece- 
dent of applying political considerations 
to questions which I believe should be 
considered solely in the judicial realm. 
We shall be establishing a precedent 
which will enable California, Louisiana, 
and the other coastal States to ask to be 
given a footing equal to that given to 
Texas and the west coast of Florida. 

I can see no logic in making fish out 
of one and fowl out of another by saying 
that most of the States shall have bound- 
aries of 2 miles, but a few others, be- 
cause of some treaty, vague or implied, 
or because of some alleged reservation 
Supposedly made in the broadest general 
terms, rather than in specific terms, shall 
be exceptions, 
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’ Mr. President, having followed the leg- 
islative course of action in this body for 
a number of years, and in the other 
House for many years, it is my opinion 
that when one State is given certain 
rights, that sets a pattern for all other 
States to demand the same considera- 
tion. So I think the Senate will be on 
the defensive in trying to resist exten- 
sions, up to 1044 miles seaward for all 
coastal States once this dangerous pat- 
tern of going beyond the 3-mile limit is 
approved by the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the fact 
that Florida was admitted to the Union 
on equal terms with the other States and 
never asserted her claim to a boundary 
10 miles into the Gulf of Mexico until 
its constitution of 1868, would not the 
enactment of the joint resolution be 
giving Florida a bonus for secession? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly feel 
that there is a strong question as to 
whether any State constitution would 
give a State any such right as is pro- 
posed to be granted, any more than 
would an act of the State Legislature of 
the State of Texas or the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana extending their 
seaward boundaries give them full and 
undisputed rights out to the Continental 
Shelf. If we should recognize Florida’s 
State constitution, then why should we 
not recognize the legislative acts which 
have been passed by the State of Lou- 
isiana and the State of Texas laying 
claim to land far beyond that which 
they can rightfully claim? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of Texas, 
which, when it was a republic, had a 
boundary of 3 leagues, or 9 nautical 
miles, but which was admitted on an 
equal footing with the other States by 
joint resolution passed by the Congress 
in 1845 and accepted in 1846, is not 
Texas asking for a continuance of the 
conditions which existed prior to her 
admission to the Union, rather than the 
equal footing which other States had 
after they were admitted to the Union? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois is eminently 
correct, because unquestionably, in my 
mind, when the Republic of Texas ceased 
to be a republic and became a State of 
the Union, she transferred the external 
sovereignty she had held as an inde- 
pendent republic to the sovereign na- 
tion which she was joining. If we were 
considering a United Kingdom such as 
Great Britain, the separate units could 
perhaps join as external sovereignties 
and could carry their external sover- 
eignty with them. ; 

But I certainly do not believe that any 
republic coming into the American 
Union could come in as a republic and 
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retain her rights as a republic. She 
must come in on the equal-footing basis. 

Any deviation from the equal-footing 
basis, in my opinion, will establish a 
dangerous precedent. 

I can almost predict with certainty, 
as I observe the very able and qualified 
and energetic and distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana present on the floor and 
note the glint in his eye, that the 3-mile 
boundary now proposed to be the limit 
of the land to be given is not going to 
fence the State of Louisiana in, while 
her next-door neighbor, the State of 
Texas, enjoys the 10'4-mile limit pro- 
posed to be granted by the Holland joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator 
and his colleagues, in their able argu- 
ments in respect to the three decisions, 
have expressed such confidence in the 
Supreme Court, what objection does the 
Senator have to letting the Court decide 
what the boundaries of Florida, Texas, 
and Louisiana happen to be? Does not 
the Senator have confidence in the Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have confidence 
in the Supreme Court. In fact, the 
three recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court are all squarely in point to the 
effect that, at present, those States have 
no property rights in the open sea be- 
yond the low-tide mark, except for the 
inland bays. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, does 
he not, that the Court in those cases de- 
clined even to attempt to decide the 
question of the boundary, reserving that 
question for perhaps a later decision? 
Does the Senator have any objection to 
letting the Court decide what the historic 
boundaries of those States happen to be? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are not here 
dealing with boundaries, we are dealing 
with property rights, and that is the im- 
portant phase that has been so confused 
in the argument on the pending measure. 
The Court has ruled not once, but three 
times, in what I consider to be the only 
cases squarely in point, regarding the 
ownership of the marginal sea, All the 
precedents and information presented in 
the Senate Chamber were before the 
Court. Certainly they were as well in- 
formed as is the Senator from Oklahoma 
regarding the precedents, and, I believe, 
as well as any other Senator in this body. 
The Supreme Court ruled; the decisions 
of the Court, in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, became final; and, 
in a political arena, I do not like to see 
Congress upset by legislative enactment 
property rights as finally determined by 
the Supreme Court, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY., I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. LONG. In view of the fact that 
the Congress has already indicated its 
intention of vesting in the States pro- 
prietary rights within their historic 
boundaries, does the Senator have any 
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objection to the Court’s deciding what 
the historic boundaries are? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Since we are mak- 
ing this a political issue, and since we 
are carving out property rights which 
the Court says do not exist except in the 
Federal Government, I believe.we should 
accept the decisions of the Court as 
final. Let us set at rest all doubt. Let 
us not make fish out of one and fowl 
out of another. I can see that the Sena- 
tor does not like the provision of the Hol- 
land joint resolution which purportedly 
would set up a 10%-mile boundary for 
Texas, and a 3-mile limit for the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. LONG. Asa matter of fact, would 
not the proposed legislation simply give 
the States a right to establish what their 
historic boundaries actually were, and 
limit the States to 3 miles, or 3 leagues, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, if they could es- 
tablish that their historic boundaries 
were that far out? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I said before, 
the Senate is now being asked to over- 
turn, or to change, definite Supreme 
Court decisions, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand to leave to the Court 
the task of picking up the wreckage of 
the property rights still possessed by all 
the 48 States. It is proposed to give 
an Annie Oakley free pass to other States 
to join in a free-for-all, and attempt 
to establish a rule of law from the vague, 
uncertain and indeterminate language 
of the pending measure. In my opinion, 
countless Court tests will later be 
brought, not only by States, but also by 
property owners, to establish such a rule 
by what I consider to be the terms of a 
legislative measure so indefinite and un- 
certain as to make difficult the task of 
the Court, for the pending measure is 
without properly defined legal terms 
which any piece of legislation should 
carry. 

As I have said, if we believe in the 
equal-footing doctrine—and I believe all 
Senators do—if we believe that the States 
all came into the Union on equal footing 
with respect to the 3-mile limit, which 
I do not believe, but which it would ap- 
pear the Senate is going to declare to be 
so, then I do not like to see established 
a new 10%4-mile equal footing, so that 
all the other States may come forward 
and say, “We are entitled to that.” And, 
believe me, it will not be determined by 
a decision of the Supreme Court, for 
once the camel’s nose regarding prop- 
erty rights within a 1014-mile limit gets 
under the tent, it will be decided on the 
floor of the United States Senate, and 
more particularly, on the floor of the 
House, where the large populations of 
the seaboard States will, through their 
representatives, bring in bills declaring 
a 1014-mile limit, not only for Florida, 
but for all the States. 

There will be an argument which I 
know it will be difficult to refuse. It will 
be easy to say, “You gave it to Texas 
and to half of Florida; now, let us have 
all the States on an equal footing.” So, 
we are establishing a precedent which 
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will haunt this Chamber, I venture to 
say, for a score of years to come. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is meant by 
the phrase “equal footing”? Equal to 
what? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Equal property 
rights to the borders of a State. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the pending 
measure provide for that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. My understanding 
is that the States subsequently admitted 
to the Union were admitted on an equal 
footing with the Thirteen Original 
States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Was not the term 
used in connection with equal responsi- 
bilities and obligations and not with re- 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it was 
“across the board.” It involved political 
rights, property rights, and sovereignty, 
wherever their sovereignty went, for 3 
miles or for 10 and a half miles. Obvi- 
ously there is some cut-off line over 
which States cannot exercise sovereignty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to de- 
termine whether that phrase or term 
“equal footing” is susceptible to this in- 
terpretation in the minds of reasonable 
men. My general interpretation of it 
would be that it refers to obligations 
under the Union, and not necessarily to 
territory, because equal territory would 
mean that if Texas came into the Union, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was a 
republic, it must have equal area, equal 
rights in all the minerals of the country, 
in all the wealth of the country. When 
we stretch “equal footing” as far as it 
might be stretched, we simply destroy 
the whole philosophy that one State has 
a definite area, and say that all States 
are a part of the Union and have no in- 
dependent sovereignty. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should think it is 
absolutely certain that equal footing 
carries with it equal sovereignty within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the State. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The territorial ju- 
risdiction of the State. If it had terri- 
torial jurisdiction prior to coming into 
the Union, it retained it under the equal- 
footing clause. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the Court has 
held three times that property rights 
here being discussed did not obtain in 
the case of the Thirteen Original 
States—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If my distin- 
guished friend will yield, I know what the 
Court held; I am fully advised as to that. 
I am talking about a strained interpre- 
tation, if it is strained, of the equal- 
footing clause. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly cannot 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
term applies to sovereignty and political 
rights? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing of it. 
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Mr. HILL. And the basis of the own- 
ership of the States in the tidelands and 
in the beds of inland waters,:such as 
rivers, harbors, bays, and inlets, is an 
attribute of sovereignty. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of State sover- 
eignty. 

Mr. HILL. Whereas, the basis of the 
Federal Government's paramount rights 
in the international domain is an attri- 
bute of national sovereignty? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe that to be 
correct. I think the equal-footing clause 
would determine the same cutoff line 
between one State in its relationship 
with the Federal Government, and an- 
other State’s. -I do not think we can 
argue that one State comes in with more 
external sovereignty than does another 
State, and that the rights of the Repub- 
lic of Texas should be transferred to the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The States did not 
come into the Union under the equal- 
footing clause with the same amount of 
land areas. They had different bound- 
aries, did they not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have never 
claimed that and do not now claim it. 
I certainly know that the State of Texas 
came into the Union with a great deal 
more land than did the State of Okla- 
homa or the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Wherever the 
boundaries were, the equal-footing clause 
has to be very much strained to say 
they did not come in with all their 
boundaries. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot agree 
that any State came into the Union with 
a limit of 10% miles and others came in 
with limits of 3 miles. We are opening 
up for later political determination the 
extension to 1044 miles for all coastal 
States. 

I think it is a very bad precedent. I 
think it will embarrass us not only inter- 
nationally, but internally. It will cer- 
tainly be to the advantage of the Con- 
gress, if we must pass the measure, which 
I think is a bad measure, to make the 
seaward boundaries uniform. 

If we do not want to make the limit 
3 miles for all the States, then I wish 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
iMr. Horano] would make it all 10% 
miles and avoid the countless bills which 
will be brought before Congress, saying, 
“What you give to Texas should be given 
to all the coastal States.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
know that in the cases of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana the Supreme Court 
found no difficulty in adjusting its phi- 
losophy to whatever boundary existed in 
each case, in the sense of mileage out 
from mean low tide, and that the Su- 
preme Court in each of those cases made 
no attempt whatsoever to set aside or 
even to fix the extent of the boundaries? 
In the case of California there was a 
3-mile limit discussed by the Court, and 
not disturbed; in the case of Texas there 
was a 3-league limit which was discussed 
by the Court but not disturbed; and in 
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the case of Louisiana there was a 3-mile 
limit which had been extended by statute 
out to 27 miles, and it was not disturbed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But what the 
Court was talking about was property 
rights. I do not see how any of the 
coastal States could get any comfort out 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will yield to the 
Senator, but I should like to ask the 
Senator who has control of the time to 
limit the questions as much as possible, 
because there are several points which I 
should like to discuss. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I shall be glad to make some of my own 
time available to. the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Florida has always been most gracious in 
yielding, and I certainly wish to be 
equally cooperative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator con- 
tending for even one instant that the 
question of the extent of legal bounda- 
ries as granted by act of the Congress 
of the United States has anything what- 
soever to do with the equal-footing 
clause? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
read from the Supreme Court's decision: 

The “equal footing” clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sov- 
ereignty. See Stearns v. Minnesota (179 
U. S. 223, 245). It does not, of course, in- 
clude economic stature or standing. There 
has never been equality among the States in 
that sense. Some States when they entered 
the Union had within their boundaries tracts 
of land belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment; others were sovereigns of their soil. 
Some had special agreements with the Fed- 
eral Government governing property within 
their borders. See Stearns v. Minnesota, 
supra, pages 243-245. Area, location, geol- 
ogy, and latitude have created great diversity 
in the economic aspects of the several States. 
The requirement of equal footing was de- 
signed not to wipe out those diversities but 
to create parity as respects political standing 
and sovereignty. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further I should like 
to repeat my question. As I understand, 
the Senator is not, then, contending for 
an instant that the equal-footing clause 
has anything to do with the question of 
unequal boundaries or unequal extent of 
boundaries. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It has a great deal 
to do with sovereignty, which we are dis- 
cussing. We are still talking about the 
ownership of lands in the open sea. I 
certainly feel that the question of State 
sovereignty and the question of Federal 
sovereignty have to have a cutoff line 
somewhere. Maybe, as the Senator con- 
tends, it is 3 miles, or maybe it is 10% 
miles. Maybe, as the Senators from 
Illinois, Alabama, and Oklahoma con- 
tend, it is the low-tide mark, except as 
to inland waters. But certainly I feel 
that the equal-footing clause would not 
give one coastal State a greater amount 
of State sovereignty to exercise than the 
other coastal States would enjoy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming that the 
Senator has now conceded that, so far 
as boundaries are concerned, the States 
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are unequal, and that by act of Congress 
their territory goes out unequal dis- 
tances into the ocean, would not the next 
step be to admit that, in order to place 
the States on an equal footing, their 
property interests within boundaries 
should extend to their respective 
boundaries? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should be dis- 
inclined to agree that we must give up 
billions of dollars of wealth, which the 
Supreme Court three times has held be- 
longs to the Federal Government, in 
order to accomplish that purpose. I 
think the States can exercise some police 
powers over their nearby waters without 
involving the giving away of this amount 
of land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to con- 
tinue, if the Senator from Oklahoma will 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator 
from Illinois wishes to amplify the point 
being discussed, I shall yield to him in 
connection with our present colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma yields to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My question was on 
a somewhat different point, so I shall 
allow the Senator from Florida to con- 
tinue, but I ask that I may be privileged 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma afterward. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois, and I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

My next question is this, Is it not, 
then, the contention of the Senator from 
Oklahoma that he is not willing to ac- 
cord equal footing to the States by giv- 
ing to them equal property rights with- 
in their respective legal boundaries? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think there is a 
great deal of difference between the 
respective legal boundaries and prop- 
erty rights. When Oklahoma came into 
the Union as a State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment reserved a large amount of In- 
dian areas which are neither taxable 
nor administratively included within 
the State. I think that in the State 
of New Mexico two-thirds of the terri- 
tory is reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe that what the Sena- 
tor from Florida has said bears directly 
on the matter I was discussing. But no 
one can question the fact that, although 
two-thirds of the land in New Mexico 
may be under the ownership of the Fed- 
eral Government, New Mexico should 
not be denied her boundaries. Yet her 
boundaries include the land over which 
there is no question of Federal owner- 
ship. By the same token the three de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, together 
with all the cases which the distin- 
guished Senator has cited in connection 
with the matter, have held that the 
lands affected by the joint resolution 
belong to the Federal Government. 

I feel that we would be making a very 
grave mistake were we to grant quit- 
claim title to land even 3 miles out. I 
believe that if that is to be done—and 
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the Senate seems to be determined to 
pursue that course—we shall be mak- 
ing a very grave error in quitclaiming 
out to 1044 miles, thus causing disparity 
of land control and land ownership by 
political action. 

If we go 3 miles, I think we have left 
the area of judicial consideration, on 
which the courts have passed, and ar- 
rive at a political destination. Then, 
whether the limit shall be 3 miles or 
1014 miles will be for the Senate to de- 
termine. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida for one further 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma if he does 
not recognize as a fact that the bound- 
aries of the Great Lakes States extend 
for various distances into the Great 
Lakes, to the respective boundaries of 
one another, and also to the interna- 
tional boundary with Canada; and that 
no attempt has been made by the joint 
resolution to do other than to grant to 
the Great Lakes States complete prop- 
erty control of all areas within their 
boundaries, whether large or small, or 
whether they go out to a near boundary 
or to a distant boundary in the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his question, but it 
is repetition of a question that has been 
raised, I think without proper validity, by 
the attorneys general. It was contend- 
ed that Oklahoma would lose all the 
lands under her lakes and streams, that 
the Great Lakes States would lose their 
lands. All the interior States were joined 
together in this view of the group of at- 
torneys general, when, as a matter of 
fact, as I contend, though I am not a 
lawyer, the question of inland waterway 
rights has been well settled as a matter 
of law for almost 100 years. 

I am objecting to stretching the well- 
settled rule of law, which has not been 
reversed by any court for over a hundred 
years, so as to include territory in the 
open sea. I believe that is the issue be- 
fore the Senate. What I am trying to 
say is that we shall have left the 
boundaries of judicial decision when we 
go beyond the low-tide mark and beyond 
the waters of inland bays and inlets. 
We shall have arrived at a' political 
destination, which is what we are con- 
templating today. 

I am trying to show the fallacy of such 
a position, and the dangerous political 
waters into which we must steam when 
we grant to Texas title to land extend- 
ing 10% miles; to Florida, on its west 
coast, 1042 miles; and to all the other 
coastal States, 3 miles. That involves a 
political decision, a decision which may 
be either modified, changed, or extend- 
ed in future years. What we do for 
Texas and for the west coast of Florida 
will become a rule of precedent extend- 
ing boundaries 1042 miles into the open 
sea. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for one more 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Florida for one more ques- 
tion. Then I shall yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall gladly defer to 
the Senator from Illinois after this ad- 
ditional question. 

The Senator from Oklahoma now has 
before him a map which has been used 
from .time to time during the debate, 
from which it appears clearly that the 
boundaries of the Great Lakes States go 
long distances out into the lakes, in some 
places as far as 40 or 50 miles, parti- 
cularly in Lake Superior and in Lake 
Huron. 

I ask the Senator from Oklahoma if 
it is not true that under the pending 
joint resolution, and also under Senate 
bill 107, which was supported by the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, it 
is proposed to release and to grant to 
the Great Lakes States all their sub- 
merged lands in the Great Lakes, clear 
out to the international boundary, in 
spite of the fact that their own limits go 
out great distances in some places. 

Mr. MONRONEY. All bills in con- 
nection with the tidelands matter, which 
have been introduced in Congress and 
of which I have knowledge, because of 
the great pressure and publicity given to 
what I consider to be the false and 
phony issue raised by the attorneys 
general, namely, that the inland waters 
were jeopardized by reason of our great 
Government extending its boundaries, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure 
have done nothing except to restate in 
plain legislative language, again and 
again and again, that which has been 
a well-settled rule of law for 100 years. 

Perhaps I might say to my distin- 
guished colleagues that one of the rea- 
sons that have caused me to take an 
active interest and an active part in the 
fight against the Holland joint resolution 
has been my resentment toward the 
attorneys general in going about our 
broad land and telling men who other- 
wise I think would know better that 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Michigan, and other 
States were having their lands jeopard- 
ized by the attempt to take away from 
the sovereign States that which belongs 
to them. I believe that one thing, more 
than anything else, which aroused my 
interest in studying the pending legis- 
lation as carefully as I have tried to do, 
has been the fallacious argument which 
I think the attorneys general tried to 
sell to the 48 States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may make a 
correction in my last question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr.HOLLAND. The greatest distance 
is 85 miles in Lake Superior, off the shore 
of the State of Michigan, rather than 
the 50 miles to which I referred. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The courts have 
repeatedly held in any number of cases, 
in decisions which have been undis- 
turbed, that those waters come under 
the rule with respect to inland waters. 
The courts have also said that they pos- 
sess some of the characteristics of the 
open sea. Perhaps that is because one 
might become seasick if he were in a 
small boat on Lake Erie. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. That reference relates to 
admiralty law, defining criminal juris- 
diction over a relatively wide sea, as com- 
pared with a narrow river. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Dealing with the 
question advanced by the Senator from 
Florida, is it not true that the Great 
Lakes have been uniformly declared to 
be inland waters? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
eminently correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not further true 
that the courts have always held that 
the submerged lands under inland waters 
belong to the States? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is eminently 
true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have they not so 
held in the case of Lake Okeechobee in 
Florida? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I could not say as 
to that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. Have 
they not also held it in the case of Duck 
Pond in Oklahoma? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would come un- 
der the same rule of law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the amount of submerged land under 
Lake Okeechobee is greater than the 
amount of submerged land under Duck 
Pond? 

3 Mr. MONRONEY. That is certainly 
rue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does that mean that 
the State of Oklahoma has been dis- 
criminated against? 

age MONRONEY. It certainly does 
not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask another question of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 
ie Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 

on, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not extraordi- 
nary that the State of Florida, which 
when it was admitted to the Union in 
1845 never claimed a boundary 10 miles 
or 9 miles seaward, should, after it left 
the Union and fought against the Union 
in the Civil War, insist, in 1868, on get- 
ting a boundary of 9 nautical miles? Is 
it not that a bonus which it is demanding 
for secession? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot quite 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
from north of the Mason-Dixon Line in 
that statement. Neither do I believe 
that at that late date, any more than at 
this late date, the Legislature of Texas or 
the Legislature of Louisiana could ex- 
tend their boundaries, As a layman, I 
am interested in these claims of historic 
rights. I wonder greatly at the claims, 
and wonder if they are as cogent and as 
convincing as they sound at first blush. 
Listening to the debates, I have often 
heard it said that the Republic of Texas 
did have, own, and exercise control over 
the marginal sea to 3 marine leagues or 
about 1042 miles seaward from the low- 
tide mark. 

As a Nation, I expect that they did. I 
have no reason to question this. What- 
ever their treaty with Mexico was with 
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the Republic of Texas, it was definitely 
under the control of the Republic of 
Texas. 

But I do not believe that entering the 
family of the United States that Texas 
came in under a more favored standing 
than the Original Thirteen States under 
the equal-footing basis. It would seem to 
me, as a layman, that in entering the 
family of the United States, she-checked 
whatever international rights of sover- 
eignty as a nation with the Federal 
Government to become Federal rights, 
while she assumed all the advantages of 
the rights that all the other States en- 
joyed. 

I am a little skeptical, too, about the 
sagacity of those old pioneer Texans, 
shrewd men though they were, about 
their determination, yea, dedication, to 
reserving for their heirs and assigns as 
rulers of the State of Texas all of that 
open expanse of blue ocean as a part of 
their public lands. Maybe the propo- 
nents can argue this and convince a 
majority of the Senate that their great 
pioneers had this seventh sight to know 
that someday oil and gas would be found 
there and that it was explicitly under- 
stood in their resolution of admission 
that they owned the open sea as a State, 
even as they formerly owned it as a Re- 
public. But, Mr. President, I hope they 
will excuse me if I simply say I doubt 
it very much. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senator 
goes further in his present line of argu- 
ment, I should like to refer back to the 
charge made a moment ago that the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
sponsored a phony argument when they 
said that the title to inland waters and 
lands under the Great Lakes was clouded 
by the California tidelands decision. 
Having been a member of that associa- 
tion, having served for 6 years with 
your distinguished attorney general of 
Oklahoma, and having been associated 
with the attorneys general of many of 
the inland States, I do not believe that 
they were insincere in their beliefs. I 
ask the Senator if he is now charging 
that the attorney general of his State, 
or the other members of that associa- 
tion, were insincere in their belief that 
certain Supreme Court opinions do cloud 
the title of the States to inland waters 
and the lands beneath the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to my 
distinguished friend and colleague, who 
was a distinguished attorney general of 
the State of Texas, that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma said that he felt 
that the argument with respect to right 
and title to the lands submerged by in- 
land waters seemed to him to be a phony 
argument. I do not say that the at- 
torneys general in presenting that argu- 
ment considered it to be phony, but I 
certainly say that as a result of my study 
of well settled cases, with respect to 
which there has been no overturn or 
threat of overturn, I have found only the 
most tenuous language to support such 
a theory. That language is contained in 
a Government brief in a case in Califor- 
nia, I believe. Apparently it is not con- 
sidered cogent or important by the 
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ies ocean 
courts. The weight of such language is 
only infinitesimal. It is far from being 
sufficient to lead the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma to the conclusion that there 
was a basis for the threats which were 
publicized in the inland States, to the 
effect that this was not a case involving 
only Texas and the other coastal States, 
but that it involved a threat to the own- 
ership by the inland States in their 
lands. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then the Senator does 
not challenge the sincerity of the attor- 
neys general who made that argument? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Senator 
from Oklahoma believes in freedom of 
speech, and freedom to reach any con- 
clusion a man may wish to reach. How- 
ever, he also reserves his own freedom 
of judgment. When I study this case, 
after hearing the arguments and search- 
ing the record and the decisions of the 
courts, and find only an infinitesimal 
support for the argument which is made, 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas that in the exercise of my 
right of judgment, I regard the argu- 
ment which was made as a phony argu- 
ment, A 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. _ 

Mr. DANIEL. In the distinguished 
Senator’s search of the record on this 
subject, did he read the brief of the Fed- 
eral Government in the case of United 
States against California, in which the 
Federal attorneys referred to the rule 
concerning State ownership of lands be- 
neath navigable waters in the following 
words: On page 72, “unsound” and “er- 
roneous”’; on page 144, “erroneous” and 
“wrong”; on page 148, the words “pat- 
ently unsound”; on page 150, “a fallacy”; 
and on page 153, “a legal fiction”? 

Has the Senator had occasion to read 
those terms applied by the Federal attor- 
neys to the rule concerning State owner- 
ship of lands beneath inland waters? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator that Ihave. Those 
words were used in a pleading before the 
Court. But does the Senator wish me to 
believe that the Court took any cogni- 
zance whatever of the position of the 
Federal attorneys, or that we should ex- 
ercise the 2 million people of Oklahoma 
and the millions of people in other inland 
States over the fact that some attorney 
pleading a case in California mentions 
something about his disagreement with 
the rule concerning title to inland wa- 
ters? Has there ever been a court case 
brought in the past 25 or 50 years by 
the Federal Government in an effort to 
overturn the long line of cases relating 
to the rights of States with respect to 
inland waters? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, there has, since the 
Senator from Oklahoma has asked me 
the question. In the Fallbrook case in- 
volving the Santa Margarita River the 
petition of the Federal Government con- 
tained the same claim of paramount 
rights over the waters of the Santa Mar- 
garita River, an inland river. It was the 
same wording they had put in the peti- 
tion and on which judgment was won in 
the case of United States against Cali- 
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I wonder whether, in his search of 
materials, the Senator from Oklahoma 
came across the report of the Senate: 
Judiciary Committee, as set forth by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, as follows: 

State officials from every inland State of 
the Union, except three, testified or sub- 
mitted statements that in their opinion the 
decision— 


Talking about the California case— 
had clouded the long asserted titles of the 
inland States to lands and natural resources 
below navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the inland States, 


Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
familiar with the statement by the At- 
torney General. As I stated before, I 
do not go along with them. I am nota 
great international lawyer as is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], who has tried these cases and 
who has tried them for many years. 
However, nothing in the Court decision, 
on which the Senator from Oklahoma 
must base his judgment, leads him to be- 
lieve that there was any danger what- 
ever of violation of the time-honored 
rule. I personally.resent being sold such 
a bill of goods as the material which 
flooded my State and many other States, 
financed apparently by the attorneys 
general, telling the people of Oklahoma 
and other States that their rights to in- 
land waterways were jeopardized. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for one more ques- 
tion? . 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
with my time rapidly diminishing, I 
shall have to decline to yield. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will have 2 hours avail- 
able to him. I have not yet reached the 
important feature I should like to dis- 
cuss. 

I am certain that the Senate will pass, 
as the test votes have shown, the 3-mile 
limit provision, and perhaps the 10% 
mile provision. I am arguing for a cut- 
off at the 3-mile limit. I should like to 
proceed with my remarks. The hands of 
the clock are flying around and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is worried about 
the expiration of his time. I have not 
yet yielded to my distinguished colleague 
from Alabama or to my distinguished 
colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I yield some time to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is not anxious to consume 
more time than necessary to present the 
amendments. We are not trying to con- 
duct a filibuster. We are not trying to 
stretch out the debate. We are taking 
all the short cuts we can. I have dis- 
cussed fully, I think, the validity or the 
importance of the assertions of the at- 
torneys general and their claims based 
on a picking out of pieces of language in 
the pleadings of the case. The courts 
have not held that way. So I will not 
become scared by any bear stories that 
might be circulated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
Supreme Court in the latest case, the 
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Texas case, rejected all of these so-called 
bear stories? Incidentally I like that 
description. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not correct to say 
that the Supreme Court in the Texas 
ease, the latest case, referred to the 
landmark cases, such as the Pollard case 
and the Wardwell case, establishing 
clearly and definitely the ownership of 
the States in the tidelands and bays and 
inland waters, and then went on to quote 
from a more recent decision, namely, the 
decision of U. S. v. Oregon (295 U. S. 
1), the decision rendered by Mr. Justice 
Stone, and said: 

The theory of these decisions was aptly 
summarized by Mr. Justice Stone speaking 
for the Court in U. S. v. Oregon (295 U. S. 1, 
14), as follows— 


I wonder whether the Senator would 
wish to read the little summation by 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It reads: 

“Dominion over navigable waters and 
property in the soil under them are so identi- 
fied with the sovereign power of government 
that a presumption against their separation 
from sovereignty must be indulged in con- 
struing either grants by the sovereign of 
the lands to be held in private ownership 
or transfer of sovereignty itself. See Mas- 
sachusetts v. New York (271 U. S. 65, 89). 
For that reason, upon the admission of a 
State to the Union, the title of the United 
States to lands underlying navigable waters 
within the States passes to it, as incident 
to the transfer to the State of local sover- 
eignty, and is subject only to the paramount 
power of the United States to control such 
waters for purposes of navigation in inter- 
state and foreign commerce.” 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. HILL. Does that not make clear 
what the law is? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly. I will 
say to my good friend from Texas that 
I will first yield to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee who has been on his feet for 
the past 15 minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question with refer- 
ence to the quotation which he has read? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator find anything in the quotation 
he has just read which says that the 
Supreme Court is referring to “inland” 
navigable waters ? Every time he read 
the words “navigable waters” from the 
opinion it referred to navigable waters 
within State boundaries, broadly enough 
to cover lands under both inland and 
coastal waters within State boundaries, 
The Court did not say “inland” navi- 
gable waters, did it? 7 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
that is the whole question that we have 
been talking about for weeks. It is the 
matter of stretching the law on inland 
waters out to 3 miles at sea. We can 
boil it and fuss it and quote decisions 
until the cows come home, but by the 
pending measure we will still be stretch- 
ing, with a law stretcher, the rule on 
inland waters to 314 or 104 miles at sea, 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator whether the decisions in 
the Louisiana, Texas, and California 
cases, rather than bringing about any 
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confusion, or jeopardizing titles, did not 
actually settle any possible doubt that 
might have existed, because in the very 
decisions themselves the Supreme Court 
went to a great deal of trouble to point 
out that it was dealing only with prop- 
erty interests outside inland waters. 
For example, in the California case the 
decree of the Court referred to “and title 
of inland waters.” Therefore, rather 
than adding to the confusion, it made it 
clear that the matter was settled by the 
Supreme Court in those cases, and no 
confusion was added, Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
his contribution. 

Mr, President, I was about to refer to 
the other part of my amendments, which 
I have not had a chance to discuss. In 
shifting gears to that part, I will say 
that, as a juror, so to speak, in this case, 
I have not been convinced that any rea- 
sonable claim has been established for 
the 3-mile limit. However, inasmuch 
as the Senate is determined to extend 
the property rights of the coastal States, 
I raise the point that in order to extend 
them 1012 miles, it would be necessary 
to overturn the Court, and the 1042- 
mile excursion into the open sea would 
create more problems, instead of fewer 
problems. 

I did intend to talk about historic 
rights which the Indians may hold. One 
could probably say that whatever trea- 
ties certain Indians might have had with 
other Indians with regard to property 
lying off the shore, even though not 
recorded, might have some almost as inr- 
portant bearing on this subject, as some 
of the arguments advanced for historic 
rights. 

I think the important consideration 
is the precedent we would establish, and 
the untold number of bills which would 
be introduced and the long fight which 
would ensue if we set the boundary of 
‘Texas and the west coast boundary of 
Florida at 104% miles. Then all the 
other coastal States could come forward 
and demand—and probably properly 
so—that they be treated the same way, 
and that the 10'4-mile boundary is the 
rule, rather than the exception. 

The leasing provisions I think are of 
tremendous importance, and they have 
received very little attention. Most of 
those who engage in the exploration for 
oil have wanted to find out, from the 
standpoint of national security, and na- 
tional safety and from the standpoint 
of enginering knowledge, what kind of 
oil and how much there is, and under 
what conditions it can be recovered in 
the open sea, 

My amendments would cut off the 
State boundaries at 3 miles, and would 
declare the Continental Shelf to be the 
property of the Federal Government, 
and would provide for methods of 
leasing. 

Regardless of the position which any 
of my colleagues may take on the ques- 
tion of the proper handling of the sub- 
merged lands, I do not believe any of 
them can successfully establish a posi- 
tion opposed to the setting up of the 
necessary legal machinery for the mak- 
ing of proper leases and for the’ proper 
validation, let me say to the Senator 
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from Texas, of the leases already granted 
by the States to the land in the marginal 
sea, beyond the 3-mile border, except 
where it can be shown that such leases 
have been obtained by fraud. 

My amendments would establish 
methods of arbitration as between the 
States and the Federal Government, 
where their boundaries come together. 

I feel very definitely that we would be 
remiss in the performance of our duty 
if we were to pass the submerged lands 
oil joint resolution and should fail to 
declare, without equivocation or possi- 
bility of contradiction, that these lands 
are Federal dominion, that the Federal 
Government controls the leasing of these 
lands and the granting of operating 
rights in them, and that we, the Con- 
gress, hereby provide the necessary ma- 
chinery for those purposes. 

Yesterday, I heard the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. COR- 
pon], the very able chairman of the 
subcommittee, make a very able speech; 
but I could not agree with him that we 
should leave a complete blank as re- 
gards what will happen to the Federal 
lands. I do not believe we should post- 
pone until after the passage of the 
pending joint resolution the handling 
of that subject, and then should pro- 
vide, by means of a separate bill, for its 
handling. Even if the distinguished 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs prepare such a bill 
and submit it to the Senate, I do not 
believe they will be able in that bill to 
dot all the “i's” and cross all the “t’s” 
and provide for all the legal precedents 
and other considerations which must 
enter into the operation of what might 
be called a no man’s land in the open sea, 

Therefore, I favor the leasing provi- 
sions of the Anderson amendment, My 
amendments incorporate those leasing 
provisions. They authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant such leases 
under competitive bidding, with a mini- 
mum royalty of 12% percent, to vali- 
date the existing leases, and to proceed 
with the job of finding out the extent 
of the oil reserves within the marginal 
belt. 

I believe the Senate is convinced to- 
day that at least it belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government, and should be oper- 
ated by it. 

Mr. President, the idea of bringing 
in a separate bill has been kicked around 
here since 1946. During that period 
there has been some leasing in the mar- 
ginal belt, but there has been very little 
exploration of that vast area, in which 
we know oil exists. 

The fact is that in this period we have 
lost much time because of the fight over 
the ownership of the 3-mile belt and the 
1044-mile belt. Thus we have been de- 
layed in acquiring technical knowledge 
of the production of oil at distances off- 
shore. 

We would have been far better off if 
we had laid aside the various quitclaim 
measures, and if we had provided by 
legislative means for proceeding with 
drilling in these valuable resources and 
with their exploration. 

I do not agree with the senior Senator - 
from Oregon [Mr. Cordon] who, in his 
able speech, said that because we could 
not provide for workmen’s compensation 
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and because we do not have a clear code 
regarding property titles or traffic ordi- 
nances or fire prevention or similar 
things, we should delay advertising for 
leases under carefully considered laws. 

The leasing provisions of the Ander- 
son amendment, which are incorporated 
in my amendments, are not new. They 
have been considered over and over 
again by some of the most distinguished 
Members of Congress and by some of 
the most distinguished and able leaders 
in this field. 

Among them is the distinguished 
former Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, who, last year, when he was a 
Member of this body, incorporated those 
leasing provisions in his bill, which was 
reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. In the drafting of 
that bill, the committee had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Mastin White, the distin- 
guished attorney for the Department of 
the Interior; and the bill had also been 
carefully studied by the then Secretary 
of the Interior. 

So to say that my amendments have 
been hastily formulated and barely con- 
sidered is to condemn them without re- 
gard for all the study, work, and con- 
sideration which have gone into the 
Anderson amendment, which is incor- 
porated in my amendments. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] said that within 
perhaps 2 weeks following the passage of 
the pending joint resolution, his com- 
mittee would report a bill to deal with 
these phases of the matter. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Members of the Senate are 
reasonable, and they know that the cal- 
endar of the Senate will become more 
and more crowded as time passes. So 
I daresay we would be taking a very 
grave chance if we were to postpone in 
that way action on the leasing provi- 
sions and the control provisions, which 
deal with the first steps to be taken in 
connection with the control of these 
lands by the Federal Government. 

That very grave chance would consti- 
tute a dangerous element in the case 
of the companies which wish to know 
to whom to pay rentals. Of course, 
sometimes they pay rentals to both the 
Federal Government and to the States. 
Those companies, of course, would like 
to know about that matter, and to have 
some assurance as to their rights. 

So, Mr. President, as I have said, I 
am afraid that even if the Senator from 
Oregon were able to bring before us a 
perfect bill, with every “i” dotted and 
with every “t” crossed, yet we would 
find within a short time that many of 
the provisions of the bill would have to 
be changed in view of the experience we 
would have had by that time. 

Thus far there has been no drilling 
in the open sea, and no man now alive 
knows how to write a perfect code in 
connection with such operations. It will 
be a long time, therefore, before suffi- 
cient knowledge will be available, on the 
basis of experience, to enable us to draw 
up a perfect code of that sort; and we 
cannot afford to postpone for that great 
length of time the making of leases and 
the development of drilling and explora- 
tion operations. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am 
fearful that the Members of this body _ 
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and the Members of the other body would 
not be able to agree in regard to taking up 
a new piece of proposed legislation which, 
as separate legislation, would confirm 
title in the lands and would provide for 
operations in those lands. I make that 
statement because of the fact that in the 
other House there are Members who 
would stifl like to reserve to the States 
all the lands under the marginal sea. 
In fact, countless bills to accomplish that 
purpose have been introduced in the 
other House; and, of course, the purpose 
in that connection is that later there 
could be a bigger “grab,” so that these 
lands could be placed under State 
control. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that I am sure there are Members of 
Congress who wish to have the coastal 
States given what they want, I believe 
that as we begin to deal with measures 
in this field, we had better take the pre- 
caution of saying to those who favor 
State control, “Now that you are getting 
what you are requesting, let us provide 
for proper administration and leasing 
of the lands, which we in this body know 
without question belong to the Federal 
Government, and which should be de- 
veloped.” 

Otherwise, we would be kidding our- 
selves terrifically. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is familiar with the fact that the 
House already has passed a bill giving 
the Continental Shelf outright to the 
Federal Government and providing for 
leasing it and handling all other matters 
in respect to it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is what I 
should like to provide for in this Senate 
resolution, because I believe that if we 
try to handle that matter by separate 
legislation, we shall have difficulty get- 
ting that bill through the tenuous pro- 
cedures in the House of Representatives. 

So I would hate to see the Senate pass 
up this opportunity to attach what I 
consider to be very, very urgent legisla- 
tive provisions. 

In closing this part of my discussion, 
Mr. President, I should like to quote the 
Secretary of the Interior—not the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Interior, but the 
Secretary of the Interior in the Eisen- 
hower administration. I quote now, 
from page 512 of the hearings, Secretary 
of the Interior McKay: 

I believe that the national defense will be 
best served by getting more active produc- 
tion from these submerged lands and that 
it is equally important, therefore, that the 
Congress should in the same legislation es- 
tablish a procedure by which development 
may go forward on all of the lands on the 
Continental Shelf outside of a line marking 
the historical boundaries of the several 
States with all of the revenues to go to the 
Nation as a whole, 


Mr. President, that was not a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Interior speaking. 
‘That was not one of the opponents of the 
tidelands joint resolution speaking, 


That statement was made by the Repub- | 
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lican Secretary of the Interior, who is 
charged with the supervision of and rec- 
ommendations for oil for national de- 
fense. In view of that statement, as 
made by him, I do not think we should 
fail to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to make the necessary provisions in 
connection with this subject. 

Yet, Mr. President, as the joint resolu- 
tion stands today, it is stripped of any- 
thing but the bare bones of a quitclaim, 
I do not believe it is in the Senate tradi- 
tion to pass a half-finished piece of leg- 
islation, while in a hurry to divest all the 
people of the 48 States of ownership of 
the land in dispute, land which the Su- 
preme Court has three times held be- 
longs to all the people. 

The third. part of my amendment, 
which I deem to be very important, deals 
with the revenue from the offshore lands. 
First, the amendment undertakes to de- 
fine the seaward boundary limits, as the 
pending measure does, at 3 miles, no 
more, all coastal States to have an equal 
share of the open sea, instead of an un- 
equal share; second, the amendment 
provides for leasing procedures and for 
ascertaining under careful rules wheth- 
er there is oil and under what methods 
of production we could best recover the 
oil; and, third, the amendment proposes 
to earmark the funds derived from this 
untold wealth, which eons ago was put 
beneath the Continental Shelf, , and 
which belongs to all the people. 

What will we do with such funds? 
The Senate has twice voted against the 
use of the revenues from the submerged 
lands for education. I have voted con- 
sistently for such use, and I would rather 
see the money spent for education. But 
if the Congress does not wish to follow 
that course, as has been shown repeat- 
edly, particularly by the two recent votes, 
then I feel that the next best thing would 
be to devote the revenue to the retire- 
ment of the public debt. | 

So the last part of my amendment ear- 
marks all of the funds from the feder- 
ally owned portion of the Continental 
Shelf to the retirement of the public 
debt. 

Mr. President, you and I, as practical 
men, know that it is going to be very 
difficult, within any foreseeable time in 
the future, to keep taxes sufficiently high 
to do anything about retirement of the 
public debt, which today stands at $264,- 
496,260,378. : 

It seems important to me that, if w 
are to have security in our financial 
system, some thought must be given to 
how we, as prudent trustees of our finan- 
cial affairs, may bring to bear revenues 
which we are not presently receiving 
from mineral resources, but which we 
may hereafter receive, upon the retire- 
ment of a portion of the public debt, 

Many people perhaps object to appro- 
priating money for education, although 
I think such appropriations contribute to 
building up a great national asset. But 
in view of the position repeatedly taken 
by members of the Republican Party, 
that we must attack the public debt, a 
debt largely created by World War II, 
and if we must find means of reducing 
it for our security, then I think it be- 
hooves them, as prudent men, as the 
majority party, to pay a little bit of 
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ceived from the submerged lands for the 
retirement of the public debt. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the 
Democratic Party was accused of being 
guilty of giveaways in our first legisla- 
tive measures, when we took over from 
the Republicans in 1933. We spent a 
great deal of money, it is true, for relief 
purposes, to relieve the hungry, to build 
up employment, and to put idle hands at 
work upon constructive projects for the 
economic and industrial recovery of our 
country. During the period from 1933 
to 1943 our concern regarding relief led 
to an increase in the public debt. The 
recipients of the benefits were not only 
the men who worked with their hands, 
who had to have groceries for their fami- 
lies, and clothing for their children, but 
they were the States of the Union. Dur- 
ing that 10-year period the Government 
spent approximately $18,264,000,000 to 
provide relief. We are now asked to 
provide a form of relief by the pending 
joint resolution, the first major legisla- 
tive measure presented by the Republi- 
can Congress, which is a proposal to give 
away resources which I believe conserva- 
tively will cost the Federal Government, 
in the long run, more than the entire re- 
lief program, and more than all relief 
programs, during the 10-year period I 
have mentioned. So the first concern of 
the Republican majority is relief to pro- 
vide advantageous leases for the oil 
companies and extra oil revenue for the 
States, who seem to be doing pretty well. 
I should like to see these funds ear- 
marked for the retirement of the public 
debt. I noticed, and I think it might 
be interesting to call it to the attention 
of the Senate, that while we have a pub- 
lic debt of $264 billion-plus, all of 
the 48 States combined have a public 
debt of only $6,874,135,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks the statement of 
the public debt of the States as compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Public debt of the States 
[In thousands of dollars] 
6, 874, 135 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should also like to point out that while 
under the proposed quitclaim measure 
the Government is asked to give to the 
State of California resources under land 
extending 3 miles seaward from low- 
water mark, the public debt of the 
United States is $264,500,000,000, while 
the public debt of the State of California 
in 1952 was $522,333,000. ‘While it is 
proposed that the Government give title 
3 miles seaward on the east coast of 
Florida and 101% miles on the west coast, 
Florida in 1952 hat a State debt of 
$71,356,000. 

The State of Louisiana, which would 
receive an area 3 miles seaward under 
the pending measure, has a public debt 
of $215,367,000, while the great Empire 
State of Texas, the largest, and one of 
the States with the most resources of 
all, had a public debt in 1952 of but 
$80,825,000. 

It would seem to me that if we are 
to consider doing equity, since a part of 
the national debt was created by the 
work-relief program, WPA, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and other programs, 
and that under them schools were built, 
farm and market roads were built, cul- 
verts, highways, and boulevards were 
built, many public buildings were erected, 
and reforestation was undertaken, and 
that many of the States also worked for 
constant soil conservation, the least we 
can do, if we are to consider the pending 
measure as the first relief measure of the 
Republican administration, is to ear- 
mark the funds from the resources of the 
submerged lands for retirement of the 
public debt. I do not see how any other 
way can be found, under any conceivable 
plan that I know of, effectively to con- 
tinue to diminish the amounts which 
Uncle Sam owes, and will continue to 
owe. 

The interest burden is now in excess 
of $6 billion, and, with the 30-percent 
increase in the interest rate which was 
put into effect by the Treasury a few 
weeks ago, it will continue to mount as 
more and more refinancing is done. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has said, we 
are continuing to pay interest on in- 
terest. So I think we should search out 
ways to reduce the debt, and I believe 
one way would be to earmark the funds 
which come from the resources of the 
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marginal sea for the exclusive purpose 
of the retirement of the public debt. 

I sincerely hope we can find other in- 
come that we can dedicate exclusively 
toward the retirement of the public debt, 

I hope that Congress and the Atomic 
Energy Committees will study carefully 
and deligently to ascertain some way of 
fixing a royalty basis under which in the 
use and development of atomic energy 
for power there can be charged a small 
royalty, perhaps a royalty of from 5 to 
10 percent, on the use of atomic energy 
for the generation of power. I hope that 
such money can be earmarked exclu- 
Sively for retirement of the public debt. 

Atomic-energy development represents 
an investment of many billions of dollars 
of Federal funds, and I believe we could 
well consider the returns from that 
source as another means of doing some- 
thing to shrink and reduce and get under 
better control the vast public debt, which 
hangs as a cloud over our free economy, 

Most of the debt, all but about $43 bil- 
lion of it, was created by the expendi- 
tures the Government was required to 
make during World War II. We perhaps 
could not have won that war without 
creating that debt. But I contend, Mr. 
President, that the debt will not be de- 
creased unless the Congress is diligent 
and earnest in seeking out every possible 
means to use revenues which we have 
not heretofore enjoyed, such revenues as 
royalties upon the hidden oil which is 
the subject of the pending measure, or, 
perhaps, from atomic energy for power 
generation. We shall never be able to 
maintain a tax rate sufficiently high to 
result in a substantial reduction of our 
$264 billion public debt. 

Mr. President, in closing, I seriously 
urge consideration of my amendment. 
It is not a frivolous one; it is not one 
designed to cripple the joint resolution 
or make it less palatable. 

It is designed to improve the proposed 
legislation, first, by setting a boundary 
to which all coastal States may agree, 
instead of setting a hedgehog boundary 
which will only lead to more confusion 
and more legislation, as all the other 
coastal States would seek to do as well 
for their people as the distinguished 
Senators from Texas are able to do for 
their people. 

We are familiar enough with Senate 
procedure to know that when two Sen- 
ators can get something special for their 
State, Senators representing other States 
in a like position are going to insist on 
bringing home the bacon. 

So I would say that the rule of 3 miles 
around our coastal States, if we must 
pass the pending measure, would be the 
best rule for the Senate to follow. 

Second, I would say that if we are 
going to perform our duties as trustees 
of this very valuable domain, we must 
provide for leasing operations, for con- 
trol over that which is not in dispute, in 
the hands of the Federal Government. 
We have waited for 6 years without 
granting leases for oil in the Continental 
Shelf as battles for title to the 3- or 1012- 
mile limit have been fought. We may 
face difficult and dangerous days mili- 
tarily while we are waiting to ascertain 
what is under the salt domes far out at 
sea. 
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If the oil interests think they. will be 
able, by their own free-entérprise meth- 
ods, with the initiative and the engineer- 
ing genius which they have sometimes 
displayed in the recovery of oil from al- 
most inaccessible places, to develop and 
improve the production of oil, leasing on 
a competitive basis by a carefully con- 
sidered act should be conducted by the 
Federal Government under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

As I read the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he urged that that 
be included in the proposed legislation. 
It seems to me, from a legislative stand- 
point, the only chance of drilling the 
land and discovering oil lies in such an 
amendment as I have proposed to the 
pending joint resolution. 

Third, Mr. President, I believe, with a 
public debt of $2641 billion, caused, al- 
most in its entirety, by America’s efforts 
in World War I and in World War II, we 
must find a way of retiring portions of 
that debt. I can see very little prospect 
of doing so under normal-tax rates. 

There is not anything left to pay off 

the mortgage which exists on the 48 
States. I have shown the indebtedness 
which the States themselves have, 
amounting to $6,874,135,000. I believe, 
Mr. President, that that great disparity 
might indicate to the Senate that per- 
haps we should not pass the proposed 
measure at all, but should devote all the 
revenue coming from the marginal seas, 
which belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the retirement of the public 
debt. 
. If we are not able to do that—and ap- 
parently a majority of the Senate will 
not let us do that in this pending joint 
resolution—then I think we should de- 
vote all the revenues coming from be- 
yond the 3-mile limit to the retirement 
of the public debt, so that our children 
and our children’s children will not be 
burdened with a debt which this genera- 
tion created and then walked blissfully 
away without giving a thought to who 
would pay the final bill. 

I hope we shall search diligently in 
bills which come before us, including 
atomic energy bills, for any revenue not 
now a part of our normal-tax revenue 
and not earmarked for certain purposes, 
so that we can pay down our huge debt 
which is standing as an ever-present 
threat to our capitalistic system. 

I urge that Members of the Senate 
carefully consider these points, and par- 
ticularly the last point, and find some 
way to help retire and amortize the 
gigantic public debt. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has presented an 
amendment practically as long as the 
pending measure itself. 

The committee has had under consid- 
eration the whole subject of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. Many questions are not 
dealt with in the pending measure. We 
shall still have to deal with the Conti- 
nental Shelf. It seems perfectly obvious 
that there is no ground whatever for 
expecting the half-baked proposal now 
offered to deal adequately with what is 
comparatively a new subject. No one 
claims that anyone owns the land on the 
Continental Shelf. That is in the high 
seas. 
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There are certain rights of an entirely 
new nature which must be discussed and 
worked out. The problem of the appli- 
cation of laws, including criminal laws, 
has to be considered, and it is being 
considered and worked on by a very dili- 
gent committee. - 

I have assured the Senate that there 
will be brought to the Senate, within 2 
weeks from the date the pending meas- 
ure is passed, a comprehensive bill 
dealing with the Continental Shelf. So 
far as its ownership is concerned, I do 
not think anything could be more clear 
than that the Continental Shelf is recog- 
nized as being in the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, and that is con- 
firmed by the pending measure. 

So far as I know, the President of the 
United States, the leadership on this side 
of the aisle, and, I think, on the other 
side of the aisle, and also the leadership 
of the House, are of the opinion that the 
Federal Government’s rights to the oil 
in the Continental Shelf go to the ex- 
tent of complete ownership, with no 
rights in the States. So I believe the 
fears of the Senator from Oklahoma are 
entirely unwarranted. In my judgment, 
it would be very unfortunate to attempt 
to deal with the situation in a partial 
way. We should wait until the commit- 
tee has been able to wofk out the whole 
problem. We would have had a bill be- 
fore us long ago except for the fact that 
we have had to be on the floor and have 
not been able to sit down and give the 
slight consideration that is needed, 
with probably a few days of hearings, 
and then a few days of discussion for the 
determination of a proper procedure af- 
fecting the Continental Shelf. 

So I again assure the Senate that there 
will be before the Senate a bill dealing 
comprehensively with the Continental 
Shelf, after a careful study on the part 
of the committee. I urge the Senate to 
defeat the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma which deals with the 
whole subject in a half-baked way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
net in the chair). The Chair will state 
for the information of the Senate that 
the Senator from Oklahoma has 25 min- 
utes remaining, and that the opposition 
has 115 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, may I 
ask if any other Senator is seeking recog- 
nition on any other matter? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me for about 
2 minutes, in order that I may make an 
insertion of the Recorp? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Nevada, so that he may 
make an insertion in the Recorp, with 
the understanding that the time con- 
sumed by him will not be counted as part 
of the time allotted to the opponents of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me, in con- 
nection with a request for a unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Yesterday, as a kind of 
informal part of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which was entered into in 
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connection with Senate Joint Resolution 
13, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], who proposed the agreement, 
requested that the Senate not vote today 
on any of the amendments now before it. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
when debate on the pending amendments 
shall have been completed, the vote on 
them be postponed until 12:30 o’clock 
p.m. tomorrow, and that after such post- 
ponement, the offering of other amend- 
ments may be in order and a discussion 
of them may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Ohio if he has 
talked over this proposal with either the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] or the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], neither of whom is now on the 
floor? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I am making the pro- 
posal only at the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico, who asked that the 
Senate not vote today. My unanimous- 
consent request relates to his informal 
condition with respect to the original 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 


RESOLUTIONS BY NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, a very 
important convention in Washington 
of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, has just closed. 

Miss Gertrude S. Carraway is the new 
national president general of the asso- 
ciation. Mrs. James B. Patton is the 
outgoing president. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


I wish to congratulate and to com- 
mend the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for their forthrightness in 
their approach to the basic principles of 
our republican representative form of 
government. 

The: Daughters of the American Revy- 
olution at their convention adopted a 
set of resolutions which deal with what 
I consider the most important issues fac- 
ing the country at this time. In my 
opinion, the society has taken a very 
sound position in each instance. 

Approximately 6,000 of their members 
from every State in the Nation met in 
Washington last week and approved 
these resolutions, which in due time will 
be widely circulated. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Among the resolutions is one approv- 
ing the Senate Joint Resolution No. 1; 
known as the Bricker resolution. The 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
was joined by 63 other Senators, includ- 
ing the junior Senator from Nevada, in 
a resolution which would prohibit any 
treaty or combination of treaties, from 
changing or modifying the Constitution 
of the United States or the Bill of Rights 
without the approval of the Senate of 
the United States by a two-thirds vote 
as provided by the Constitution. 

FOREIGN TRADE +4 


Another resolution adopted by the or- 
ganization—and I shall not attempt to 
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review all of them, because they will be- 
come a part of the REcorp—was a resolu- 
tion relating to foreign trade. I should 
like very much to have Senators take 
note of the resolutions that have been 
passed. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution ask that the so-called Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 not 
be renewed. 

They further make it plain that the 
Congress should reassume its constitu- 
tional responsibility of regulating for- 
eign commerce and adjusting the duties, 
imposts, and excises—tariffs and import 
fees—which was transferred to the Ex- 
ecutive—the President and State De- 
partment—through the enactment of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, named 
“Reciprocal Trade” and which expires 
June 5, 1953. 

The entire set of resolutions show 
study and reflection and a complete loy- 
alty to the institutions of this Nation, 
and to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions passed by the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, together with a letter addressed 
to me by the president general, Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bearz in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


The matters referred to are as follows: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
Senator MALONE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
jH Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MALONE: Herewith are 
the copies of resolutions passed at the 62d 
Continental Congress of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, as requested by you for publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Both Mrs. Patton and I appreciate so very 
much your interest in making this publi- 
cation possible. 

With many thanks, I am, 

s Sincerely, 
Miss GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY, 
President General, NSDAR, 


TITLES OF DAR RESOLUTIONS 


Lawmaking by treaties, foreign trade, pro- 
tection of professions, freedom of the press, 
United Nations, expenditures for United 
Nations agencies, international organiza- 
tion, prisoners of war, international and 
command flags, flag edict, commending Sen- 
ator McCarran and Congressman WALTER, 
enforcement of Immigration and Nationality 
Act, outlawing the Communist Party, in- 
vestigation of subversive movements, Voice 
of America, UNESCO booklets, children and 
radio-television programs, narcotics, propa- 
ganda in textbooks, opposition to socializa- 
tion, opposition to minimum stand of social 
security, income taxes, stabilization of cur- 
rency, command of the United States Armed 
Forces, air power, civil defense, individual 
responsibility, Antarctica, Constitution Day, 
national holidays, preservation of early ship 
records, revision of Indian Bureau policies, 
appreciation to the president general, ap- 
preciation to the President of the United 
States, thanks to the Vice President of the 
United States, appreciation to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, thanks to the staff, courtesy resolu- 
tion, press, radio, television, disposition of 
resolutions, appreciation to Mrs. Throck- 
morton, 
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LAWMAKING BY TREATIES 


Whereas treaties, when ratified under the 
Constitution of the United States, become 
the supreme law of our land: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
heartily endorse the principles of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, known as the Bricker 
resolution,’ which provides a treaty or execu- 
tive agreement shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through 
the enactment of appropriate legislation by 
the Congress. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Whereas. the promotion of world trade 
should be on the basis of fair and reason- 
able competition and must be done within 
the principle long maintained that foreign 
products of underpaid foreign labor shall not 
be admitted to the country on terms which 
endanger the living standards of the Ameri- 
can workingman or the American farmer, or 
threaten serious injury to a domestic in- 
dustry: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
urge the United States Congress to resume 
its constitutional responsibility of regulat- 
ing foreign commerce through the adjust- 
ment-of duties, imposts, and excises through 
its agent, the Tariff Commission, and allow 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, the so-called 
Reciprocal Trade Act, which transferred such 
responsibility to the President, to expire in 
June of this year, 


PROTECTION OF PROFESSIONS 


Whereas there is now a treaty before the 
United States Senate for ratification which 
provides that alienage shall not prohibit the 
admission of a member of a profession to 
practice: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senate be urged to vote 
against any proposed bill or treaty or con- 
vention which would supersede the laws of 
the several States requiring American citi- 
zenship as a prerequisite for the practice 
of professions, including law, medicine, and 
many others. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Whereas the United Nations has sub- 
mitted to its members a treaty which would 
obligate every signer to place the label “false 
and distorted” on any news dispatch to 
which one or more nations take exception: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
be urged to reject any national bill or inter- 
national convention or treaty that would in 
any way tend to discredit the integrity of 
our foreign correspondents or facilitate any 
nation in discrediting them; and that the 
United States Senate be further urged to 
continue vigilance against any effort that 
could be misused to suppress the worldwide 
news-gathering services of newspapers, radio, 
pay other information media of the United 

tates. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the United Nations Charter was 
adopted upon the thesis that members would 
retain their national sovereignty and rights 
as free and independent nations and would 
not intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state; and 

Whereas some of the agencies of the United 
Nations have initiated courses of action 
which threaten the Constitution of the 
United States and conflict with Federal and 
State laws; and 

Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tions comes up for revision in 1955 and 
world government proponents are already 
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zealously working to achieve their aim of 
strengthening the charter to provide for a 
world government or partial world govern- 
ment: Be it. 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, main- 
tain its stand that the United Nations should 
be a deliberative body of sovereign nations 
working together for the adjustment or set- 
tlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, re- 
iterate its opposition to the Genocide Con- 
vention, Covenant on Human Rights and 
all other United Nations agencies or treaties 
which would have the effect of superseding 
our Constitution or limiting our national 
and State liberties or freedom; 

Resolved, That we again voice our strong 
disapproval of any attempt to bring about 
through the United Nations or any other 
medium a world government or partial world 
government. 


— 


EXPENDITURES FOR UNITED NATIONS AGENCIES 


Whereas various executive branches of our 
United States Government are now supplying 
American taxpayers’ money and personnel 
for approximately 45 United Nations organ- 
izations, including UNESCO, without render- 
ing any account to the taxpayer, and without 
previous sanction of our duly elected legis- 
lators: Be it 

Resolved, That no funds or personnel be 
provided for such purposes without first pre- 
senting to Congress a description of any such 
contemplated undertaking and first securing 
the approval of Congress, including a limit 
on the sums and personnel to be involved. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Whereas the primary function of the De- 
partment of State of the United States is to 
represent and protect the interest of the 
citizens of this country; and 

Whereas the concern of the United Nations 
lies in promoting the interests of all member 
nations, frequently conflicting with the pro- 
motion of interests of our own citizens: Be it 

Resolved, That the United Nations and all 
its affiliated agencies be taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the Department of State and 
made responsible to the Congress of the 
United States. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution wel- 
come home our returning prisoners of war 
with deep gratitude for their sacrifices and 
urge that our Government deal summarily 
with any violations of the Geneva Prisoner 
of War Conventions. 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMMAND FLAGS 


Whereas the Department of Defense of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on July 
29, 1952, issued on edict that the United 
Nations flag must not be displayed in this 
country except on special United Nations 
occasions; and 

Whereas at the United States'Navy Yard 
at Norfolk, Va., where flags of 14 nations are 
raised each morning in the form of a semi- 
circle, with the American flag “in the place 
of honor on the right” but with the SACLANT 
(Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic) flag 
being displayed form a separate pole in the 
front of the aforementioned semicircle; and 

Whereas the SACLANT’s headquarters OC- 
cupies space on the grounds of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, peti- 
tion the Department of Defense of the Armed 
Forces to issue a further edict that all inter- 
national and command flags or banners may 
be flown only from the respective head- 
quarters but not on United States soil. 


1953 


Frac Epicr 

Whereas various patriotic groups, includ- 
ing the 61st Continental Congress of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, protested against the display of 
the United Nations flag from governmental 
buildings; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense on 
July 29, 1952, took cognizance of the same 
and issued an edict restricting the use of 
the United Nations flag except on occasions 
especially involying the United Nations: Be 
it 


Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- 
gress, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, commend the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the Armed Forces for this 
patriotic action. 

COMMENDING SENATOR McCarran AND UON- 
GRESSMAN WALTER 

Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- 
gress, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, commend Senator Pat 
McCarran, former chairman of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Committee, and 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, their com- 
mittees, and all who assisted in preparing 
the immigration and naturalization bill 
(now Public Law 414) as an equitable meas- 
ure in relation to the interests of this Na- 
tion, and eminently fair and generous to 
those of other countries. 


ENFORCEMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY Act 

Whereas the enforcement manpower avail- 
able to the Visa Division of the Department 
of State and to the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service has not been increased 
proportionately to the increase in the work 
load of those two agencies of the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas at the present time there are in 
the United States from 3 million to 5 million 
illegal aliens; and 

Whereas entries of illegal aliens into the 
United States and violations of the immi- 
gration laws of this country are increasing 
at an alarming rate; and 

Whereas the statistics of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reveal that an anal- 
ysis of approximately 5,000 “of the more 
militant members of the Communist Party” 
show that 91.5 percent of them were either 
of foreign birth, married to persons of for- 
eign birth, or born of foreign parents, and 
that over half of them traced their origins 
either to Russia or to her satellite countries; 
and 

Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act closes the loopholes in the old law 
through which thousands of subversive and 
criminal aliens enter this country constitut- 
ing a continuing threat to the safety of our 
institutions: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, go 
on record as favoring a substantial increase 
in the appropriations to the Visa Division of 
the Department of State and to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service so that 
there may be full and vigorous enforcement 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
the end that illegal and subversive aliens 
will be apprehended and deported, 


OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, rec- 
ommend that the Communist Party be out- 
lawed in the United States as a political 
party. 

INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE MOVEMENTS 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities under rule XI of the House of 
Representatives as adopted by the passage 
of House Resolution 5 on January 3, 1953, 
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tas been authorized to make from time to 
time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of Un-American propa- 
ganda activities in the United States and 
(2) the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and Un-American propaganda 
that is, instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, and (3) all other 
questions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
the committee to conduct a full investiga- 
tion of movements for entire or partial world 
government which “attacks the principle of 
the form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution” and would destroy the sover- 
eignty of the United States; and 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ask 
that this investigation include the holding 
of public hearings during which testimony 
may be heard from representatives of or- 
ganizations which work to maintain, sup- 
port, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 


VOICE oF AMERICA 


Whereas Americans abroad who have heard 
the Voice of America, report it conveys an 
erroneous impression of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Voice of America fails to ful- 
fill the purpose for which it was created; 
namely, to publicize the American way of 
life: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ap- 
prove the current hearings before the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
on the Voice of America to determine whether 
it is of value to the defense of America; 
and 

Resolved, That, unless the Voice of America 
can be made a true expression of American 
ideals, it be abolished. 


UNESCO BOOKLETS 


Whereas UNESCO, known as United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, has published a series of book- 
lets entitled “Toward World Understand- 
ing,” although specifically disclaiming any 
responsibility for their subject matter, which 
booklets recommend the internationalizing 
of education and the preparation of the 
child for world citizenship, and these book- 
lets are being circulated in schools and pub- 
lic libraries: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, op- 
pose the use and circulation of such booklets 
and urge the respective chapters and the 
State societies to work assiduously through 
local school boards for their suppression. 


CHILDREN AND RADIO-TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Whereas the fact is universally accepted 
that the character of a person is largely de- 
termined by the impact upon his body, mind, 
and spirit during childhood and youth; and 

Whereas, through a Chicago study of crime 
depicted on television, it was shown that 
over the 4 television channels of that city 
alone 2,500 crimes including 980 murders 
have been shown during the last year; and 

Whereas parents, while appreciating the 
fine educational and entertaining programs 
which are frequently shown, have become 
alarmed over the number of programs of 
crime and violence offered during the hours 
when children usually seek television recre- 
ation: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
more audiovisual programs of high moral in- 
terest and value and fewer of those based on 
crime and violence, 
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NakcotTics 


Whereas itis a matter of public record that 
there is an alarming trend in increase of drug 
addiction and a growing narcotic traffic 
among minors in all localities and on all ` 
economic levels which constitutes a most 
serious menace to the youth of our country; 
and 

Whereas there have not been enacted laws 
to punish which are commensurate with the 
degree of the crimes committed by the nar- 
cotic peddler: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
more effective enforcement of the laws now 
on our statute books and request the pas- 
sage of further and more drastic legislation 
to eradicate this menace. 


PROPAGANDA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Whereas evidence of the lack of proper 
textbooks and the presence of subversive 
propaganda in our schools has been pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States 
by the National Society, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in a petition entitled “A 
Bill of Grievances” which has as its object 
to acquaint the American people with dan- 
gers which threaten the Constitution and 
our form of government; and 

Whereas several legislative bodies of the 
United States Congress have made great 
progress in securing information through 
the holding of public and executive hearings 
regarding subversive teaching, un-American 
textbooks and correlated reading material, 
and have also obtained information in re- 
gard to financial support to subversive indi- 
viduals and institutions by foundations 
which enjoy tax exemption; and 

Whereas the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee have indicated their intention of 
conducting investigations of the charges 
presented in the said petition: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, com- 
mend the Sons of the American Revolution 
for their action, record its approval of the 
petition as set forth in the said “Bill of 
Grievances” and urge the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee to proceed forthwith to 
conduct the investigations, 


— 


OPPOSITION TO SOCIALIZATION 
Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- 
gress, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, reaffirm its opposition 
to Federal aid to education, to socialized 
medicine, and to compulsory health in- 
surance, 


OPPOSITION TO MINIMUM STANDARD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Whereas the International Labor Organi- 
zation, meeting in Geneva in June 1952, 
presented the proposed Minimum Standard 
of Social Security to 65 countries for rati- 
fication, which if ratified by the United 
States Senate will establish socialized medi- 
cine and other dangerous measures in the 
United States: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States be urged to reject this proposal. 


INCOME TAXES 


Whereas the present income-tax law oper- 
ates to discourage thrift and deprives indi- 
viduals of rightful earnings, thus frequently 
preventing accumulation of funds through 
which new enterprises might be developed: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to decrease Federal ex- 
penditures without delay and reduce income 
taxes as soon as commensurate with the 
time required to balance the budget. 
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STABILIZATION OF CURRENCY 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States to hold immediate public hearings 
on bills, H. R. 2138, introduced by Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED, of New York, H. R. 
442, introduced by Representative ROBERT 
Hate, of Maine, and H. R. 3981, introduced 
by Representative Encar W. HresTanp, of 
California, making all currency redeemable 
in gold on demand at $35 an ounce, 


COMMAND OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES 


Whereas the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, is composed 
of the descendants of the men who formed 
the first lines of military defense of this 
country; A 

Whereas the defense of the United States 
is our primary concern and the unimpaired, 
sovereign right of the United States to com- 
mend and control the Armed Forces of the 
Nation is necessary to that end: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, re- 
quest the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives or of the Senate, 
to conduct an inquiry and submit a re- 
port to the American people showing to 
what extent the command over American 
Armed Forces (military and naval) has been 
limited, divided, or shared with the United 
Nations or any other international agency. 


— 


Am POWER 

Whereas the menace of communism makes 
it essential that the United States strength- 
en its air power with emphasis on those in- 
struments which will protect our country 
against attacks: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
the Government of the United States to 
build without delay air power which will 
be unsurpassed by any in the world, sup- 
ported by adequate Army and Navy forces. 


Crvm, DEFENSE 


Whereas the civil-defense law states that 
“civil defense must be entirely under the 
jurisdiction of States and communities’: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
through its chapters and members encourage 
full cooperation with the civil-defense pro- 
grams of their States and their local com- 
munities. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Whereas the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, has always given 
deep and serious consideration to the for- 
mulation of resolutions upon Federal legis- 
lation and other vital issues pertaining to 
the welfare of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas these resolutions when favorably 
acted upon by the delegated body of Con- 
tinental Congress become the policies of the 
States and of the local chapters for the ensu- 
ing year; and 

Whereas women, as guardians of youth, 
have an inherent concern in the stability 
and progress of this country, based upon 
constitutional security alone: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in this 62d continental congress 
assémbled hereby dedicate themselves to the 
patriotic task of assuming individual re- 
sponsibility for the furtherance of good gov- 
ernment by personally contacting Federal 
and State legislators and making their views 
and desires known when occasion demands 
that the preservation of America be our pri- 
mary consideration, 
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ANTARCTICA 
Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, again 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
take steps to establish the rightful claims 
of the United States to Antarctica. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


Whereas September 17, the anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution, is a day of 
great historic significance to all Americans; 
and 

Whereas the 82d Congress by joint resolu- 
tion voted to designate this day as Citizen- 
ship Day: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, voice 
its objection to this action and request the 
83d Congress to restore the name to Constitu- 
tion Day. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


Whereas there is a movement on foot to 
alter the dates of our national holidays 
which commemorate certain patriotic and 
historical events of particular importance 
to us as Americans and have no significance 
to any other nation or group of nations: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, stand 
firm against any and all attempts to alter 
the dates of the national holidays. 


PRESERVATION OF EARLY SHIP RECORDS 


Whereas the Institute of American Gene- 
alogy of Chicago, Ill, proposes to present 
to one or more of the large foundations of 
the United States an application for 
financing a project to bring to this coun- 
try from Europe photostats or microfilms of 
all the available passenger lists of ship ar- 
rivals during the first 150 years (1607- 
1757), the basic records of American colo- 
nial history; and 

Whereas the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, believes that 
such a project would add immeasurably to 
the early history of our American people 
and be of great value to present and future 
generations of America: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
congress assembled, do express its approval 
of such a project as being a most worthy 
one and of great merit and inestimable 
value to the United States. 


REVISION OF INDIAN BUREAU POLICIES 


Whereas in past years, American Indians 
of the United States and the Territory of 
Alaska have been subject to indignities and 
injustice through outmoded regulations: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the 62d continental con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, recommend that 
there be a complete examination of the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
with particular emphasis on consultation 
with individual tribes in the formulation 
of new and just regulations, policies, and 
practices. 


APPRECIATION TO THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Resolved, That we, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in this 62d Conti- 
nental Congress assembled, express to Mrs. 
James B. Patton, our eminently gracious 
president general, the deepest gratitude and 
appreciation for her outstanding adminis- 
tration of the complex organization which 
is our national society and her tact and 
wisdom as shown in the handling of prob- 
lems from the National level to that of State, 
chapter, and individual member. We com- 
mend her as a worthy ambassador of the na- 
tional society and the personification of the 
ideal Daughter of the American Revolution, 
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_ tireless in service and selfless in devotion 


to our patriotic principles, a leader ever to 
be enshrined in our hearts. 


APPRECIATION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ex- 
tend to the President of the United States 
the heartfelt appreciation for his courtesy 
and thoughtfulness in sending an inspiring 
and encouraging message for the opening 
session of the 62d continental congress, 


THANKS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Resolved, That the sincere appreciation of 
the 62d Continental Congress of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, be extended to the Vice President of 
the United States for his kindness in inter- 
rupting important duties at the Capitol to 
bring greetings and commendation to the 
society. 


APPRECIATION TO Mrs, EISENHOWER 


Resolved, That the sincere appreciation of 
the 62d Continental Congress of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, be expressed to Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for her gracious kindness and 
hospitality in receiving the members of this 
congress at the White House. 


THANKS TO THE STAFP 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ex- 
tend most grateful thanks to the clerical 
staff of the society for untiring, loyal, and 
devoted services in every department of the 
organization. 


COURTESY RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That an expression of warm ap- 
preciation be extended by this congress to 
our faithful friends, the United States serv- 
ice bands; to all of the artists who added 
to our sessions with the beauty and uplift 
of music; to the speakers who brought us 
information, inspiring us with renewed cour- 
age to continue our work; to the members of 
the police and fire departments for their 
watchfulness over our safety; to the great 
corps of tireless and devoted members who 
dedicated themselves to the planning and 
execution of the vast number of details re- 
quired by this highly successful congress; 
and that assurance of our appreciation be 
sent to all those who have contributed to 
the pleasure and benefit received by the 
members and guests during this 62d Conti- 
nental Congress. 


PRESS 


Whereas the 62d Continental Congress has 
been splendidly covered in the newspapers 
of the Nation through the representatives 
of the Associated Press, United Press, and 
International News as well as by special cor- 
respondents of many of the great newspapers 
of the country; 

Whereas the Washington Times-Herald, the 
Washington Evening Star, the Washington 
Post, the Washington Daily News, the New 
York Times, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the Hartford Times, 
the Trenton Evening Times, the Herald-News 
of Passaic, N. J., the Chicago Tribune, and 
other great newspapers gave complete cover- 
age in both news and pictures to the pro- 
ceedings of the congress; Be it 

Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, extend thanks to 
our friends of the press and declare our deep 
appreciation of their interest and their co- 
operation, commending especially those pa- 
pers which have patriotically supported the 
stand of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 
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Rapio . 

Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- ` 

gress of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, express its sincere 

gratitude to the members of the radio in- * 
dustry for their generosity in giving time on 


their programs for the presentation of the ~ 


policies and activities of our society. 


‘TELEVISION 

Whereas television networks as well as in- 
dependent television stations have frequently 
included programs of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
their television screens: Be it 

Resolved, That the 62d Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, extends its thanks 
to the television industry whose cooperation 
has been greatly appreciated. 


DISPOSITION OF RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, That the resolutions adopted at 
the 62d Continental Congress, National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
be promptly printed in pamphlet form and 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Members of the United States 
Senate, to Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the entire regular mailing 
list of the national society. 


APPRECIATION TO Mrs. THROCKMORTON 
Thanks to the president general from the 
resolutions committee members for the privi- 
lege of serving with Mrs. Tom B. Throck- 
morton, chairman, resolutions committee. 
WORLD GOVERNMENT—THERE COMES A TIME 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, again I 
commend the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, for their 
intense interest and zeal in national 
affairs and for the preservation of our 
constitutional form of Government. 

A time comes in the life of every na- 
tion, and I think such a time is now 
upon us, when societies such as the 
DAR must study trends of govern- 
ment, and take a part not only in na- 
tional debates and policies, in regard to 
matters before Congress and before the 
Nation, but also in their local organiza- 
tions at home. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have been largely responsible for 
the repeal by the State legislatures of 
all but three States of measures approv- 
ing world government. Twenty-three 
States passed legislation approving world 
government, before they learned what 
the “one economic worlders” really 
meant by world government. 

A world government, with one central 
governing body, starting with the At- 
lantic Pact nations and adding to it 
nations acceptable to the original 12 
Atlantic Pact nations as outlined by the 
British historian, Toynbee. Such an 
organization was outlined by England’s 
famous historian Toynbee as the next 
step in history. 

That would make the United States 
merely one state in an organization of 
foreign states—with the state govern- 
ments taking their place as county com- 
missioners, each nation with one vote. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, spearheaded the move to explain 
the real objective of the exponents of 
world government to the State legis- 
latures and brought about repeal of such 
legislative acts approving world govern- 
ment. I wish to commend the DAR 
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for its patriotism, and I wish the mem- 
bers every success during the coming 
year, «.. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 


` of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
` confirm and establish the titles of the 


States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 


junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, as was 
pointed out by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the amendment which is 
now proposed would accomplish prac- 
tically the same purpose as the amend- 
ment which was rejected by the Senate 
last evening. It would attempt to set 
up a leasing procedure for that part of 
the outer Continental Shelf beyond his- 
toric State boundaries as they existed at 
the time the States entered the Union, 
or as they were heretofore approved Ly 
Congress. 

As was stated yesterday by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is working on that particular mat- 
ter, and within 2 weeks after the pend- 
ing measure has been disposed of will 
report a bill. As has been heretofore 
indicated by several speakers, and I be- 
lieve the majority leader mentioned it 
again today, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs probably could have 
already had a bill before the Senate if 
it had not been for the extended debate, 
or filibuster, that has been in progress. 
It has been keeping many members of the 
committee on the floor of the Senate. 

Therefore, what is before the Senate 
now is practically the same proposal that 
was defeated yesterday, except that, by 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator fromr Oklahoma the money re- 
ceived would go toward the payment of 
the national debt, instead of for Federal 
aid to education. Unless the Senate 
wants to take this complicated legisla- 
tion away from the committee which is 
now working on it and adopt this hur- 
riedly prepared amendment, it should 
again reject this slightly reworded 
amendment. . 

I should like to direct my remainin 
remarks to some of the arguments that 
have been made against the State of 
Texas and its boundaries in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. MonroneEy] indicated that the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr, JOHNSON] 
and the junior Senator from Texas are 
trying to get something special for their 
State, namely, legislation in connection 
with the matter of boundaries, because 
we have asked Congress to restore lands 
that were within our boundaries at the 
time Texas entered the Union. 

It is not a question of the present Sen- 
ators trying to obtain anything for Texas 
in the way of boundaries. Our bound- 
aries were fixed and agreed to by Con- 
gress many years ago. Those boundaries 
date back to the battlefield of San Ja- 
cinto, where Texas won her independ- 
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ence on April 21, 1836. According to his- 
tory, after that battle Sam Houston 
wrote out with his finger on the ground 
at San Jacinto the boundaries of the 
future independent Republic of Texas. 
Those boundaries were established by a 
law enacted by the 1st Congress of the 
Republic of Texas on December 19, 1836, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks a 
copy of the act defining the boundaries 
of the Republic of Texas be inserted. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the act was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

An act to define the boundaries of the 

Republic of Texas’ 

SECTION 1, Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Republic of 
Tezas in Congress assembled, That from and 
after the passage of this act the civil and 
political jurisdiction of this Republic be, 
and is hereby declared to extend to the fol- 
lowing boundaries, to wit: Beginning at the 
mouth of the Sabine River, and running west 
along the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from 
land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence 
up the principal stream of said river to its 
source, thepce due north to the 42d degree 
of north latitude, thence along the bound- 
ary line as defined in the treaty between the 
United States and Spain, to the beginning: 
And that the President be, and is hereby 
authorized and required to open a negotia- 
tion with the Government of the United 
States of America, so soon as in his opinion 
the public interest requires it, to ascertain 
and define the boundary line as agreed upon 
in said treaty. 


Mr. DANIELS. I invite the attention 
of Senators to that portion of the bound- 
ary reading as follows: 

Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River, and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico 3 leagues from land, to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande— 


Thence around the inland boundaries 
of the new Republic. 

After Texas won its independence 
from Mexico the matter came up before 
the United States Congress as to wheth- 
er or not Texas should be recognized as 
an independent nation. These bound- 
aries of Texas were put before this body 
by Senator Walker, of Mississippi, in 
1837. Senator Walker introduced a res- 
olution in the Senate to recognize Texas 
as an independent republic. That was 
upon the recommendation of President 
Andrew Jackson, who had already said 
to the Congress of the United States the 
following words in a message which he 
presented to the Congress on December 
22, 1836: 

The title of Texas to the territory she 
claims is identified with her independence. 


That is where the Texas boundaries 
began. The senior Senator from Texas 
and the junior Senator from Texas are 
not here asking the Senate to fix any 
boundaries for Texas. They were fixed 
on the battlefield of San Jacinto. They 
were enacted by the Texas Congress De- 
cember 19, 1836. They were fixed in the 
mind of Andrew Jackson when he wrote 
to congress, “The title of Texas to the 
territory she claims is identified with her 
independence,” in the message recom- 
mending that Congress recognize Texas 
as an independent republic. 

Before Senator Walker's resolution was 
adopted, on March 1, 1837, the Texas 
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Boundary Act was read by him to the 
United States Senate. No CONGRESSIONAL 
Record was kept verbatim, but in a sub- 
sequent statement, made in 1844, before 
Texas ever entered the Union, Senator 
Walker said that he had so read to the 
United States Senate the boundaries 
which I have just inserted in the RECORD. 

I now read from the Congressional 
Globe, 1st session, 28th Congress, Ap- 
pendix, pages 548 to 550, the words of 
Senator Walker spoken on May 21, 1844, 
on the Senate floor. After quoting the 
boundaries as they have just been in- 
serted in the Recorp, Senator Walker 
said: 

Such was the boundary of Texas as de- 
scribed in the organic law when my motion 
to recognize the independence of Texas was 
adopted: * * * This resolution was adopted 
on the 2d of March 1837, being sustained by 
the vote of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Benton] and the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Clay]. As author of the resolution 
before it was adopted, I read to the Senate 
the boundary of Texas as described in her 
organic law, claiming it also as the ancient 
boundary of Louisiana, and with full knowl- 
edge of these facts the resolution was 
adopted. x 


No, Mr. President; the Senators from 
Texas are not here now asking Congress 
to grant us something special. What- 
ever special we have in the way of a 
3-league boundary was won at San 
Jacinto, recognized by President Jack- 
son, and then by the Congress of the 
United States when it recognized Texas 
as an independent nation with those 
boundaries fixed. 

The next thing we find in the history 
of the Texas 3-league boundary was in 
the proceedings between the United 
States and Texas for the running of a 
portion of the boundaries between those 
two nations. That was in 1838. All the 
material relating to the boundary agree- 
ment of 1838, and the running of a por- 
tion of the boundary between the two 
nations, is found in a book published by 
the State Department, entitled “Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America.” 

These international agreements are 
compiled under the authorship of Mr. 
Hunter Miller. In volume 4, page 136, 
will be found what this writer for our 
own State Department has to say as to 
the boundaries of Texas claimed by her 
in 1838, when the agreement was made 
to run a certain part of the boundary. 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor at this point as a part 
of my remarks statements by Mr. Miller 
from page 136, repeating the Texas 
boundary and showing exactly where 
that boundary claimed to be in 1838. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

The boundaries of Texas, as claimed by 
that government, were thus described in 
the instructions of March 21, 1838, from 
R. A. Irion, secretary of state of Texas, to 
Memucan Hunt (ibid., 318-20): 

“The present boundaries of Texas as fixed 
by an act of Congress are as follows, viz., 
beginning at the mouth of the Sabine River 
and running west along the Gulf of Mexico 
3 leagues from land to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande; thence up the principal branch 
of said river to its source, thence north to 
the 42° of north latitude; thence along the 
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boundary line as defined in the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain to the 
beginning.” 

That description of the boundaries of 
Texas was taken almost literally from the 
Texan act of December 19, 1836, “to define 
the boundaries of the Republic of Texas,” 
which contained the following provisions 
(Laws of the Republic of Texas, I, 133-34): 

“That from and after the passage of this 
act, the civil and political jurisdiction of 
this republic be, and is hereby declared to 
extend to the following boundaries, to wit: 
beginning at the mouth of the Sabine River 
and running west along the Gulf of Mexico 
3 leagues from land, to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream 
of said river, etc.” 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the 1938 boundary demar- 
cation I invite special attention to the 
fact that although all the Texas bound- 
ary was set out in various proceedings, it 
was specifically understood and agreed 
that only the 300-mile portion between 
the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico and 
running north to the Red River would be 
surveyed and marked on the ground. 
I say that because some mention has 
been made of the fact that in the Con- 
vention of 1838 no agreement was made 
to run the 3-league boundary south 
from the mouth of the Sabine into the 
Gulf of Mexico. That is true, because, 
as Mr. Hunter Miller points out in his 
work published by the State Depart- 
ment, quoting from page 141: 

It is to be particularly observed, more- 
over, that this convention provided for the 
immediate demarcation of only a portion 
of the boundary between the United States 
and the Republic of Texas, namely, that 
“which extends from the mouth of the 
Sabine, where that river enters the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Red River,” a distance of less 
than 300 miles, 


These two nations were not marking 
the boundary between them in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The important thing is that 
at the time they were marking part of 
the boundary of Texas they used the act 
of December 19, 1836, as the organic law 
and the controlling boundary of the Re- 
public of Texas in 1838, exactly as they 
used those boundaries when Texas was 
recognized as an independent nation 
in 1837. 

The next time we find the boundary 
act coming into play was in negotiations 
in 1844 between the United States and 
the Republic of Texas looking toward the 
annexation of Texas. A treaty was 
actually signed by which Texas would 
give to the United States all its public 
lands and all the minerals within its 
boundaries if the United States would 
pay Texas’ $10 million public debt. But, 
as will be remembered, the Senate of the 
United States turned that treaty down 
and said to Texas, “Keep your debt and 
keep your own lands. Your lands are 
not worth $10 million.” 

That was the counterproposal made 
by the Congress in 1845 to Texas, and 
accepted by Texas. But when the an- 
nexation treaty was being considered in 
1844, again on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Walker, of Mississippi read the 
Texas boundary as extending 3 leagues 
into the Gulf of Mexico. I have just 
read from his words as contained in the 
Congressional Globe of May 21, 1844, in 
which he refers back to the previous 
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reading of these boundaries in his reso- 
lution for recognition of the independ- 
ence of Texas. 

So it would appear that every time 
the Congr of the United States has 
had the question before it, it accepted 
and recognized the boundaries of the 
Republic of Texas, as set out in the act 
of December 19, 1836, ahd that those 
boundaries of Texas remained the same 
after Texas entered the Union. 3 

For example, again the boundaries 
were before the Senate in 1850. They 
were discussed by the Senate. What 
boundaries were referred to in 1850, after 
Texas had already entered the Union? 
In every argument Senators feferred 
back to the act of December 19, 1836, 
which I have read into the RECORD. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
1850 argument as to that area of Texas 
which ran up into several present States, 
as far as Wyoming, the question was set- 
tled on the basis of the boundaries as 
fixed in December 19, 1836. Congress 
followed those boundaries, but with 
Texas agreeing to give up that part of 
its territory lying north and west of its 
present boundaries. 

Senator Foote, of Mississippi, speaking 
in the Senate on January 16, 1850, said: 


Title to all the territory claimed by her— 


Talking about Texas— 
by the act of 1836, entitled “An act for defin- 
ing the boundaries of the Republic of Texas,” 
is one which no ingenuity can undermine 
and sophistry elude. Indeed, I suppose that 
the true limits of Texas will never again be 
ra in the Congress of the United 
tates. 


Mr. President, I regret that Senator 
Foote was not correct in his assumption, 
because today we find a few Senators 
ready for the first time in this body to 
dispute the validity of the Texas Bound- 
ary Act, fixed in the Gulf of Mexico 3 
leagues from land. 

Then, Mr. President, the next time 
the 3 league boundary of Texas came 
before the Senate, it was again recog- 
nized by this body. That was in the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, between 
the United States and Mexico in 1848. 

The annexation of Texas was based 
upon the boundaries as they existed at 
the time Texas entered the Union, That 
is written into the annexation resolu- 
tion. The boundaries were not specifi- 
cally set out, but they were read on the 
floor of the Senate and they were read 
on the floor of the House. However, 
they came specifically before the Senate 
in 1848. 

The annexation of Texas caused the 
war with Mexico. After the United 
States won that war, the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo was written. When 
it came time to fix the boundaries be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
what boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico 
were used? Was it the 3-mile boundary, 
the usual boundary adhered to by the 
United States? Certainly not. It is 
true that the United States has usually 
followed the idea that its coastal bound- 
aries should be 3 miles at sea. 

But, Mr. President, every rule has its 
exception, 

In spite of this general 3-mile bound- 
ary rule, many nations which border on 
the shallow waters of gulfs, bays, or 
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great lakes, go out farther than 3 miles, 
Texas went out farther than 3 miles. 
Florida, by its constitution fixed its 
boundary in the shallow waters of the 
gulf 3 leagues out, instead of 3 miles, 
and this was approved by Congress. 

Mr. President, in the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo this is what the United 
States agreed to, Iam reading from the 
treaty, article 5, page 213, volume 5, of 
Miller’s Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United States: 

The boundary line between the two Re- 
publics shall commence in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico 3 leagues from land opposite the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, otherwise known as Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 


Opposite page 411 of the hearings will 
be found a copy of a State Department 
map showing the actual survey made 
of these boundaries 3 leagues out into 
the Gulf of Mexico, between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Where did the United States get the 
3-league boundary in the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo? If anyone wants to 
dream up some reason why they used 
the 3-league boundary—and I have 
heard it argued on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that it was just as a customs col- 
lections matter or to prevent smuggling— 
why not look at what the State Depart- 
ment’s official writer and compiler said 
about it? Why not look at what Hunter 
Miller, in these books which are in the 
Library of Congress and in the State 
Department, published by the State De- 
partment, had to say? 

If we look at page 315 of Miller’s 
Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States, volume V, it will 
be found that after the words, “The 
boundary line between the 2 Repub- 
lics shall commence in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico 3 leagues” there is a footnote ref- 
erence, footnote 1. This footnote, ex- 
plaining the source of the 3-league dis- 
tance, reads: 

See the Texas Act of December 19, 1836, 
quoted in volume IV, page 36, of this work. 


So, Mr. President, there is no question 
about it. The United States and Mex- 
ico agreed to the 3-league boundary, 
which Texas had fixed on December 19, 
1836, and which had previously been 
recognized by Congress. 

How the United States Senate or any 
other body representing the United 
States can argue against that boundary 
now, against Texas, or against our good 
neighbor, Mexico, is beyond me. To do 
so is to argue against a solemn treaty 
of the United States, against interna- 


tional agreements made with the former ' 


Republic of Texas, and with the present 
Republic of Mexico. 

That is not the end of the story. That 
is not the last time that the 3-league 
boundary came before the Senate. In 
1853 we find that in the Gadsden Pur- 
chase from Mexico a treaty was entered 
into between the United States and Mex- 
ico, in which again the 3-league bound- 
ary was used. 

I read from the Gadsden Purchase 
Treaty, article 1, volume 6, in Miller’s 
Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States, published by the 
State Department: 

The boundary between the two republics— 
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That is, between Mexico and the United 
States— 
shall be as follows: Beginning in the Gulf of 
Mexico, 3 leagues from land, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, as provided by 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 


If there is any doubt about where the 
United States got the 3-league boundary 
as an exception to the usual 3-mile doc- 
trine, it would be easy to determine, if 
we had the time to go into the official 
correspondence between Texas and the 
officials of the United States, because 
Texas officials wrote several letters in- 
sisting that when the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo was being negotiated and 
the Gadsden Purchase was being nego- 
tiated, the 3-league boundary of Texas 
be respected and followed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; for a very short 
question. My time has just about ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG. I regret that I did not 
have the opportunity to hear the Sena- 
tor’s explanation, which he took from 
one of the State Department publica- 
tions, explaining why the 3-league 
boundary was used in the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. Will the Senator 
from Texas briefly refer again to that 
statement. 

Mr. DANIEL. To the statement in 
Miller’s as to why “3 leagues” was the 
distance used in the Guadalupe Hidalgo 
Treaty? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator re- 
quest me to refer to what the State De- 
partment writer, Mr. Hunter Miller, said 
about it? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. From page 315 of vol- 
ume 5 of Hunter Miller’s work, I read 
these words: 

By the instructions to Trist of April 15, 
1847— 

Trist was the negotiator for the United 
States — 
the instructions precluded Trist from agree- 
ing to any boundary less advantageous to 
the United States than the following: 

“The boundary line between the two Re- 
publics shall commence in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, 3 leagues from land opposite the mouth 
of the Rio Grande.” 


It is after the words “3 leagues” that 
we find a footnote “1”; and the author 
says in the footnote: 

See the Texas Act of December 19, 1836, 
quoted in volume 4, page 136, of this work. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield further to me? 

Mr. DANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Then, am I to under- 
stand that the United States State De- 
partment instructed its representative 
to negotiate for a boundary beginning 3 
leagues from shore in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, feeling that the United States should 
respect the historic boundary of Texas 
at the time when it was an independent 
Republic? 

_Mr. DANIEL, There is no doubt 
about that, because it was also the 
boundary of Texas as a State and there- 
fore the boundary of the United States, 
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Mr. LONG. And not to mar the line 


= in the channel in the mouth of the river, 


or something of that sort? 

z Mr. DANIEL. Not at all. If we just 
had time to go into all that evidence, 
there could be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone but that the United States was 
respecting the Texas boundaries, just as 
the President of the United States agreed 
to do when Sam Houston wrote to the 
President—I refer to President Polk— 
and asked, at the time when the negoti- 
ation of annexation was in process: “Will 
you defend Texas’ title and boundaries to 
the extent we claim them to be?” 

That was in 1845. 

President Polk wrote back—and I 
quote: - 

Of course, I will maintain the Texan title 
to the extent she claims it to be. 


That was the promise of the President 
of the United States. Tne United States 
did not go back on that promise’ when 
the United States wrote the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo or when the United 
States: wrote the Gadsden Purchase 
Treaty. The United States never has 
gone back on that promise—never at any 
time in the past. Even the Truman ad- 
ministration, in filing this lawsuit 
against Texas, did not dispute our 
3-league boundary. 

However, now we find that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate dispute that bound- 
ary for the first time, and wish to re- 
nege on the agreement with Texas and 
on the treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
‘Texas has clearly stated that the State 
Department in the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and in the Gadsden Purchase 
Treaty used as the point of the begin- 
ning of the line running between Texas 
and the United States a point 3 leagues 
in the Gulf of Mexico beyond the mouth 
of the Rio Grande River. 

In connection with the negotiation by 
the State Department, I wonder whether 
any other department of the United 
States, particularly the legislative de- 
partment, and particularly the Senate 
of the United States, was called upon to 
act upon those two treaties. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct, and I 
thank the Senator from Florida for em- 
phasizing it. Certainly the United 
States Senate was called upon to approve 
those boundaries as contained in the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and in the 
Gadsden Purchase Treaty, because those 
treaties came before this body and were 
discussed in this body. So the Senate 
has passed upon and approved that 3- 
league boundary in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the Senate of 
the United States specifically and sol- 
emnly ratify each of those treaties? . 

Mr. DANIEL. The United States Sen- 
ate did specifically and solemnly ratify 
those treaties. 

Mr. President, let me quote just 1 
message from the Texas Legislature in 
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1847, when the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo was being negotiated. A resolu- 
tion passed by the Legislature of Texas 
in 1847 said: “That our Senators be fur- 
ther instructed to oppose any treaty with 
Mexico which may provide for lessening 
the boundaries of Texas as established 
by an Act To Define the Boundaries of 
the Republic of Texas, approved Decem- 
ber 19, 1836”—acts of the second leg- 
islature, 1848, volume 2, chapter 151, 
page 218. 

That resolution was sent to the Sen- 
ators from Texas here in the Senate of 
the United States, and it was sent to the 
State Department; and when Secretary 
of State Buchanan gave his instructions 
to the United States negotiator, Secre- 
tary Buchanan told him not to agree to 
any treaty which would lessen these 
boundaries below what was fixed in the 
Texas Boundary Act of 1836, which had 
been approved by the United States on 
so many occasions. 

Mr. President, I am about ready to 
bring to a close these remarks. J really 
do not think there is any serious ques- 
tion about the Boundary Act of Texas. 

However, let us see what some of the 
more modern decisions of some of the 
departments other than the State De- 
partment have been. For instance, let 
-us refer to the Department of the In- 
terior. The hearings on this particular 
measure show several recognitions of the 
3-league boundary by various agencies 
of the United States Government, in- 
cluding the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and an opinion written by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the De- 
partment of the Interior has written a 
book on the boundaries of the United 
States and the Territories of the United 
States. It is an official document; it is 
House Documents, volume 14, published 
by the Tist Congress, 1st session, 1929, 
entitled “Boundaries, Areas, Etc., of the 
United States.” This volume was com- 
piled by the Interior Department, by 
Edward M. Douglas. It relates how all 
the Territories of the United States came 
in as part of the Nation. 

When reference is made to Texas, we 
find the following: 

The area which Texas brought into the 
Union was limited as follows, as defined by 
the Republic of Texas, December 19, 1836: 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico 3 leagues from land to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, thence up the principal 
stream of said river to its source, thence 
due north to the 42d degree of north lati- 
tude, thence along the boundary line as 
defined in the treaty between Spain and the 
United States to the beginning.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Texas 
that his time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Texas whatever ad- 
ditional time he may require, within the 
boundary of the time available to me. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas may proceed, 

Mr, DANIEL. Mr. President, I am 
about to conclude, with this summary: 
Every time the boundaries of the State 
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of Texas have come before the Congress 
of the United States, they have been rec- 
ognized in accordance with the agree- 
ment of our executive officials and the 
agreement of the Congress of the United 
States that they were as the Republic of 
Texas set them up in the act of Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, including the gulfward 
boundary 3 leagues—9 marine miles— 
from shore. 

Mr. President, look at the nature of 
the argument of those who oppose us. 
‘They want to cut off 6 miles of Texas and 
throw it back to the family of nations. 
Their argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the United States did not bring 
all of Texas into the Union—that only 3 
miles of our coastal waters entered into 
the Union. 

How absurd, Mr. President. 

All of Texas was annexed to this Na- 
tion; and I cannot see why anyone would 
want to draw a lesser line that would re- 
sult in throwing back to all the nations 
of the world 6 miles of Texas, just be- 
cause Texas, instead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, might get some benefit from 
that area. r 

I was told—I know it was facetiously— 
by one Member of this body that if we 
would just amend this bill so as to pro- 
vide that all these revenues would go to 
some of the foreign countries of the 
world instead of the States, we would get 
a great deal of support from some of the 
Members of this body who are now op- 
posing us. Of course, Mr. President, I 
do not believe that; I know it was said 
jokingly. However, I also know that 
those who look after the best interests of 
the Nation will also look after the best 
interests of the States. 

There is no wealth of a State that is 
not also part of the wealth of this Nation, 

Not one thing has been said during the 
hearings or on the floor of the Senate in 
criticism of the way the States have 
managed these lands. The hearings ac- 
tually show that lands under State man- 
agement result in more production of 
natural resources for the national de- 
fense than the Federal Government is 
able to obtain from the lands it owns 
and possesses. 

No, Mr. President, the Senators from 
Texas are not trying to get some special 
favor for their State. Our boundaries 
were recognized and approved by Con- 
gress long ago. We only ask that you not 
change them now at this late date. We 
only ask that the United States keep its 
word with the former Republic of Texas, 
and not take away lands that it was 
agreed we should keep and which we 


have used and developed during all the 


many years that Texas has enjoyed its 
wonderful membership in this glorious 
Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 3 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I believe 
the time available to me has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Texas whatever ad- 
ditional time he may require, within the 
amount of time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico for a ques- 


_ tion, 


April 29 


Mr. ANDERSON. When the Senator 
from Texas said the State Department 
had never recognized any boundary other 
than the 3-league boundary, I wondered 
whether the Senator from Texas had in 
mind the letter the Under Secretary of 
State wrote to former Senator Connally, 
of Texas, in which the Under Secretary 
of State used on that point, the follow- 
ing language, with which the Senator 
from Texas is very familiar, I am sure— 
namely, that the State Department did 
not recognize a boundary more than 3 
miles offshore for the State of Texas. 

Is not that set forth in document 
after document which the Under Secre- 
tary of State submitted; and does not 
the Senator from Texas think there cer- 
tainly is ground for a claim that the 
United States does not recognize a 
boundary more than 3 miles offshore? 

Mr. DANIEL, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico that I do believe I 
said that the State Department had 
never contested the 3-league claim of 
the State of Texas in the Gulf of Mexico. 

If I did say that, I was in error to 
this extent, and to this extent only, that 
the State Department, or one of its of- 
ficials, did write in a letter that it did 
not recognize the boundary as extending 
out more than 3 miles in the Gulf of 
Mexico; but, as the Supreme Court said 
with reference to all the many recog- 
nitions of State ownership of these very 
lands by Federal officials, such letters by 
those officials are not binding upon this 
Government. What is binding on the 
Government is what the Congress of the 
United States has agreed to by treaty; 
and I say that no man within the State 
Department can invalidate the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, or the Texas an- 
nexation agreement, or any other sol- 
emn agreement made by the executive 
agencies and approved by the United 
States Senate. 

What I stand upon is that the Con- 
gress has ever questioned those bound- 
aries, and that I know of no Members 
of the United States Senate, since 1850, 
who have questioned those boundaries, 
until within very recent years. 

This very amendment was before the 
House during the present session, it is 
true, in a proposal to change the bound- 
aries and to limit all States to the 3 
miles; but that amendment was defeated 
in the House, as it was defeated yester- 
day here in the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk about his- 
toric boundaries. Why not simply in- 
clude the term “historic boundaries” in 
the pending measure, and let the Su- 
preme Court interpret it? 

Mr. DANIEL. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that I do not know of any fairer way to 
treat all the States than to confirm their 
titles to the lands that were beneath 
the navigable waters within their bound- 
aries at the time they entered the 
Union. Those are the words used, or 
“as heretofore approved by the Congress 
of the United States.” When we do that, 
we are not fixing new boundaries, and 
we are not changing any boundaries. 
The boundaries would stand as they have 
always stood. 
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They must have existed at the time 
Texas entered the Union at 3 leagues 
in the gulf, or this measure will not re- 
store the proprietary rights to that dis- 
tance; and Florida’s boundaries must 
have been heretofore approved by Con- 
gress not hereby approved, but hereto- 
fore approved, or Florida would not re- 
ceive lands under this bill to that dis- 
tance. Of course Texas boundary did 
exist at 3 leagues at the time of an- 
nexation and the Texas and Florida 
3-league boundaries were heretofore 
approved by Congress, but that is 
history. It was not written by this bill 
and cannot be erased by this bill. The 
purpose of this bill is to write the law 
of State ownership for the future as 
being applicable to all navigable waters 
within boundaries as they existed here- 
tofore, as they existed at the time the 
States entered the Union, or at the time 
when those boundaries were heretofore 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States. That is the way the law was 
believed to be by all of the courts and 
Federal and State officials prior to the 
recent Federal claims. 

All such language as “hereafter ap- 
proved” was taken out by an amend- 
ment agreed to yesterday afternoon as 
a corrective measure. As the Senator 
from Florida said, the intention was to 
write specifically into the joint resolu- 
tion what the authors have said all along 
_ would be its effect—that it covered only 
land within the historic boundaries, 
‘The only way I know of to describe the 
word “historic” by means of definition 
is to say, “as the boundaries existed 
when the respective States entered the 
Union, or as heretofore approved by the 
Congress.” 

There is good reason, Mr. President, 
why those words should be used. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
said in several cases that the Federal 
Government can do nothing to change 
the area of a State after it has entered 
the Union with fixed boundaries, except 
with consent of the State. There is an- 
other line of cases which hold that, if 
the boundaries are set out in a State 
constitution, such as the constitution of 
the State of Florida, which is approved 
by the Congress of the United States, 
then the United States cannot change 
those boundaries without the consent of 
the State. That is why the terms now 
employed are used. They are taken 
from court decisions, which have been 
written in cases dealing with situations 
similar to the present one. 

For instance, in New Mexico v. Colo- 
rado (267 U. S. 30, 41 (1925)) the Su- 
preme Court said that the right of a 
State, upon its admission into the 
Union, to rely upon its established 
boundary lines cannot “be impaired by 
any subsequent action on the part of 
the United States.” 

And in New Mezico v. Texas (276 U. S, 
557 (1928)) the Supreme Court said: 

New Mexico, when admitted as a State in 
1912, explicitly declared in its constitution 
that its boundary ran “along said thirty- 
second parallel to the Rio Grande * * *.” 
This was confirmed by the United States by 
admitting New Mexico as a State with the 
line thus described as its boundary. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire merely to 
make an explanation to the Senator 
from Texas. I am not so much con- 
cerned about the boundaries he would 
set up. I think he has foundation for 
his claim and that he has reason for 
presenting what he is placing before the 
Senate. I have never questioned the 
absolute sincerity with which the Sena- 
tor presents the proposal. 

The only feature which was a little 
disturbing to me was the reply of the 
Senator from Texas to the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana with reference to the 
boundary 3 leagues out into the ocean. 
I recognize that the Senator from Texas 
does not believe that it had been marked 
as extending to the boundary of the 
river. I had made the statement that 
I had found authority to support the 
position that it did, and I say that, like 
other matters, is a subject of argument. 
I merely desire to say to the Senator 
from Texas that I was as sincere in say- 
ing that I had received certain informa- 
tion to support the statement I made as 
I know he is in pointing out that the 
condition is not as stated. We have all 
been helped by the great study which 
the Senator from Texas has made on 
this subject. We are all appreciative 
to him for his help. But, at the same 
time, some of us have a conviction, 
which is based upon our study, too, and 
which was arrived at with quite as much 
sincerity as was the opinion formed by 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I certainly grant 
that he is quite as sincere in his views 
as are those of us who support Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 in our views. I 
thank the Senator. 

IN REPLY TO SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Mr. DANIEL subsequently said: Mad- 
am President, on April 18, 1953, as re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
page 3308, the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] quoted from a book en- 
titled “Protection of Coastal Fisheries 
Under International Law,” by Stefan A. 
Riesenfeld. It is Monograph No. 5 of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Division of International 
Law. The quotations were given for the 
purpose of showing that the United 
States has followed the 3-mile limit for 
territorial waters. The only trouble is, 
Madam President, the Senator from 
Tennessee stopped reading too soon, be- 
cause in the text immediately following 
the portion inserted in the Recorp by 
him, the author shows that the United 
States has departed from the 3-mile rule 
on many occasions, including recognition 
of the Texas 3-league boundary. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point cer- 
tain portions from the same book on 
pages 254 and 255 which were omitted 
by the Senator from Tennessee, showing 
instances in which the United States has 
departed from the 3-mile rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? * 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


While holding to the 3-mile rule in gen- 
eral, the United States has for some purposes 
deviated from this principle. The most im- 
portant instances are in connection with 
antismuggling legislation which, as previ- 
ously mentioned, goes back to 1790. The 
United States has insisted consistently on 
the right to take effective measures against 
violation of her custom laws, and the far- 
reaching Anti-Smuggling Act of August 5, 
1935, is the latest congressional manifesta- 
tion of this position. The Court and text 
writers also seem in general to have approved 
of this action, and in diplomatic correspond- 
ence it has been defended as a well-settled 
exception to the general principle. 

One might be tempted to cite in this con- 
nection also the peace treaty of February 2, 
1848, with Mexico, which provided for a 
boundary commencing 3 leagues from the 
land. However, upon Great Britain's pro- 
testing, Secretary Buchanan declared on Au- 
gust 19, 1848, that this stipulation was 
intended to have effect only inter partes. 

(Prom pp. 256-257:) 

In May 1939 the United States Department 
of State considered the question of the ex- 
tension of the territorial waters to 12 miles 
either by individual treaties, or by ex parte 
notice. Finally the most recent deviation 
by the United States from the rigid 3-mile 
concept is her adherence to the famous Dec- 
laration of Panama of October 3, 1939, men- 
tioned above, which sought to create a vast 
safety zone surrounding the Western Hemi- 
sphere apart from the European possessions 
and Canada. 

In this connection it is important also 
to consider the practice of the individual 
coastal States within the Union. 


Mr. DANIEL. Madam President, I 
also desire to have printed in the RECORD, 
from pages 258 and 259 of the same 
volume, the special reference to the 3- 
league boundaries of Florida and Texas 
as exceptions to the general rule fol- 
lowed by the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the excerpts be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Article I of the Constitution of Florida of 
1885 establishes the boundary along the gulf 
coast at 3 leagues from the mainland. * * * 

. . . . . 

With respect to Texas certain historical 
factors are involved. The sea boundary of 
the Republic of Texas was by statute fixed 
at 3 leagues from land along the Gulf of 
Mexico. The territory “properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to the Re- 
public of Texas,” was admitted into the 
Union and became the new State of Texas 
by two joint resolutions of the Federal Con- 
gress coupled with one joint resolution by 
the Congress of the Republic of Texas. The 
admission was expressly subject, however, 
to the power of adjustment by Congress “of 
all questions of boundaries that may arise 
with other government.” Such an adjust- 
ment was contained in the above-mentioned 
treaty with Mexico of 1848, which provided 
for a boundary commencing at sea at a 
distance of 3 leagues from the land. Even 
though Secretary Buchanan declared this 
stipulation had effect only inter partes, it 
would seem to follow from the three joint 
resolutions mentioned above that the gulf 
boundary of Texas runs at a distance of 3 
leagues from the gulf coast, 
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Mr. DANIEL. Madam President, as 
to the general policy of the United States 
in departing from the 3-mile rule on 
various occasions, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Riesenfeld’s statement, 
appearing at the top of page 260 of the 
Same volume, and his conclusion, ap- 
pearing on page 280 thereof, be inserted 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the two ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

(From p. 260:) 

From all the instances mentioned it fol- 
lows that in the United States the 3-mile 
rule has not been rigorously observed, but 
that in various respects certain exceptions 
have been made. Precisely where the line 
of demarcation runs according to the Ameri- 
can practice is hard to say. The problem 
of jurisdiction at the maritime frontier is a 
very complex one under American law. No 
uniform formula has been devised and the 
law is far from being well-settled. 

(From p. 280:) 

At the outset it is clear that, as the Hague 
Codification Conference made obvious to all 
the world, there is no such thing as a uni- 
versally recognized 3-mile rule. To be sure, 
there are many states, like Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, 
Germany, Great Britain and the Dominions, 
Iceland, Japan, Latvia, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, the United States, and Venezuela, 
which generally speaking adhere to the 
3-mile rule. On the other, hand, there are 
likewise many other nations which do not 
adhere at all to this principle, or do so only 
to a very limited extent, such as Argentina, 
Colombia, Cuba, Finland, France, Greece, 
Honduras, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Tur- 
key, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. It is also im- 
portant to note that some nations, as for 
instance, Ecuador, have introduced separate 
limits for their territorial waters at a greater 
distance than the ordinary 3 miles from their 
coasts for the special purposes of fisheries. 

Moreover, there is not a single nation 
which has always and for all purposes ad- 
hered to the 3-mile rule. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 25 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Florida, 1 
hour and 14 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, with 
reference to the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, who is 
not presently on the floor, I do not wish 
to take advantage of the absence of the 
majority leader, but I wonder whether 
the acting majority leader would be 
willing to grant the Senator from Okla- 
homa 10 minutes, prior to the time his 
amendment comes to a vote, if he does 
not use his time now. In other words, 
we are to vote on it tomorrow, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would like to 
be recognized for 10 minutes before we 
vote on his amendment tomorrow, with 
the understanding that the opponents 
of his-amendment would also have 10 
minutes immediately preceding the vote, 
which would be reserved from the time 
they now have remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I may 
say for the acting majority leader that 
the proposal just voiced by the distin- 
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guished Senator from New Mexico was 
advanced a little while ago to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is not now in the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from Florida told the 
Senator. from Oklahoma that he felt 
there would be no objection to an ar- 
rangement aliowing 10 minutes to each 
side tomorrow immediately preceding 
the vote, but that he would want to con- 
sult, first, with the majority leader, to 
ascertain whether that was in accord- 
ance with the desires of the leader; and 
the Senator from Florida has had no 
chance to consult with him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from New Mexico and 
to the Senator from Florida that I see 
no objection to reserving 10 minutes on 
each side, but could we have it under- 
stood that each side would relinquish 
whatever the remaining time might be, 
except for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the time 
remaining to each side be relinquished, 
except 10 minutes to a side, each side 
reserving that 10 minutes for use at the 
opening of the session tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me ask 
the acting majority leader whether he 
does not want to include a request that 
the amendment now pending shall be 
taken up immediately following a quo- 
rum call tomorrow, following the con- 
vening of the Senate, so that we may 
know when it is to come up? 

I may say to my friend, the Senator 
from Delaware, that was the idea of the 
distinguished majority leader. It was 
his idea that we would vote about 12:30. 
That would be the thought. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio told me he thought we 
would vote about 12:30. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may suggest to the 
Senator from Alabama that if each side 
were to take 10 minutes, when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes tomorrow, and if that 
were to be followed by a quorum call, 
that would bring us to about 12:30- 
o'clock. 

Mr. HILL. Iappreciate that. Unless 
the time to vote is stated, there might 
be some amendment left over which has 
not been disposed of tonight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are going to re- 
cess. 

A a HILL. For the remainder of the 
ay 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL, Then, how would it do to 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call after 
the convening of the Senate tomorrow 
not to exceed 10 minutes be allowed to 
each side, and then that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that the re- 
mainder of the time be waived. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection 
to that, and I ask that it be incorporated 
in the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would this be 
@ modification of the present unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands there has been a 
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unanimous-consent agreement that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be voted on at 12:30 to- 
morrow afternoon, and the 30 minutes 
available after the Senate convenes to- 
morrow can be allotted. The Chair un- 
derstands that 10 minutes on each side 
is to be allotted tomorrow after a quorum 
call. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that that does not 
affect any other provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


‘objection? The Chair hears none, and it 


is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware withhold his 
motion? The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Kerauver] desires recognition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee desires recogni- 
tion, I withhold my motion. * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “4-24-53— 
B”, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, begin- 
ning with line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 14 on page 14 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


‘(b) The United States hereby releases and 
relinquishes unto said States and persons 
aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved here- 
in, all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, if any it has, in and to all said lands, 
improvements, and natural resources on the 
condition, in the case of any State which 
has received any payments, or to which any 
payments are due, from any lessee under a 
lease of submerged lands, which are covered 
by tidal waters and are outside of inland 
waters and the ordinary low-water line of 
such tidal waters, or natural resources there- 
in (including such payments received or due 
under stipulation or agreement with the 
United States) for any period prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Joint Reso- 
lution, that such State shall pay to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an amount equal 
to the total of such payments received and 
due. Amounts received under the provisions 
of this subsection and any amounts received 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Treasurer of the 
United States with respect to any lease of 
such lands or the natural resources therein, 
shall be covered into the Treasury and shall 
be applied to the reduction of the national 
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On page 15, line 13, strike out “(i).” 

On page 15, beginning with the semi- 
colon in line 20, strike out all to the 
semicolon in line 6 on page 16. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
will be seen that the purpose of my 
amendment is to grant to the Federal 
Government and all the people of the 
United States, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the national debt, the amount of 
money which is now held by the Federal 
Government in a special account and also 
the amount of money held, for instance, 
by the State of California in escrow, the 
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money having been received from royal- 
ties from lands in the marginal sea 
which we are now considering. 

Title II, section 3, subsection (b) of 
the pending joint resolution provides as 
follows: 

(b) (1) The United States hereby releases 
and relinquishes unto said States and per- 
sons aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved 
herein, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, if any it has, in and to all 
said lands, improvements, and natural re- 
sources; (2) the United States hereby re- 
leases and relinquishes all claims of the 
United States, if any it has, for money or 
damages arising out of any operations of 
said States or persons pursuant to State au- 
thority upon or within said lands and navi- 
gable waters; and (3) the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Treasurer of the United States shall pay 
to the respective States or their grantees 
issuing leases covering such lands or natural 
resources all moneys paid thereunder to the 
Secretary of the Interior or to 'the Secretary 
of the Navy or to the Treasurer of the United 
States and subject to the control of any of 
them or to the control of the United States 
on the effective date of this joint resolution, 
except that portion of such moneys which 
(1) is required to be returned to a lessee; 
or (2) is deductible as provided by stipula- 
tion or agreement between the United States 
and any of said States. 


The amount of money which is now 
on hand is referred to at page 570 of the 
hearings. It will be seen that the total 
revenue in the hands of the States, ac- 
cording to the table, is approximately 
$35,284,000. Louisiana has approxi- 
mately $15 million; Texas has approxi- 
mately $500,000; California has a little 
less than $20 million. That money has 
been held by the States pursuant to an 
agreement which was entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
those States, the stipulation being found 
at page 10 of the hearings before the 
82d Congress, 

The first stipulation was entered into 
before the Supreme Court decided the 
California case. It is dated the 26th of 
July, 1947. On page 15 of the hearings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 20, which was 
considered in the last Congress, the 
stipulation will be found. 

After that stipulation expired, which 
provided what the States should do with 
the money they received, another stipu- 
lation was entered into. In the case of 
California it was dated the 21st of August, 
1950. It begins on page 13 of the hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 20. 
I do not believe these stipulations are 
contained in the present hearings on the 
pending measure. 

I have been advised that in addition 
to the $35 million which the States hold, 
the Federal Government has on hand 
approximately $35 million which it is 
holding in escrow and which is increas- 
ing in amount all the time. 

The proposition submitted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is simply this: Is the money to be 
used for the retirement of the national 
debt of the United States which is for 
the welfare of all the people, or shall 
the money which is being held in escrow 
by the States, $35 million, be, as required 
in the pending measure, turned back to 
the States? Also, shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment be required to return its money 
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which is being held in escrow, for some 
reason, back to the States, as is provided 
for in the pending measure? 

Mr. President, many Senators are 
greatly alarmed over the attitude of the 
present administration and the sponsors 
of the joint resolution, because at a time 
when our national debt is more than 
$260 billion, and an attempt should be 
made to begin paying it off, the admin- 
istration is seeking to give away a sub- 
stantial part of the assets of the Federal 
Government. I am somewhat surprised 
that the administration and some of the 
sponsors of the joint resolution, who in- 
dicated a great desire to balance the 
budget, reduce appropriations, and pay 
off the national debt, should seek in this 
first major effort in Congress to give 
away the greatest resource the United 
States has, which could be used for pay- 
ments on the national debt. This re- 
source has been variously estimated as 
being worth between $50 billion and 
$300 billion. ‘That is said to be the value 
of the oil and gas alone beneath the sub- 
merged lands which the giveaway meas- 
ure affect. 

It seems to be predestined, as indi- 
cated by the votes which have been 
taken, that the United States Govern- 
ment.is about to enter into a policy of 
giving away in the form of oil from the 
submerged lands wealth of the United 
States, wealth which belongs to all the 
people, at a time when such wealth ought 
to be used for the purpose of helping our 
schools, paying for our defense effort, or 
at least retiring or reducing the national 
debt. 

It is very difficult for me to see how 
the present administration and the spon- 
sors of the joint resolution, who have 
always proclaimed so long and so vigor- 
ously about their desire to reduce the 
national debt, and who have always 
viewed with alarm the increasing na- 
tional debt, should propose a program to 
give away one of the greatest and most 
tangible assets the United States Gov- 
ernment has, which could be applied to 
the reduction of the national debt. 

For my part, I hope that the Supreme 
Court will void the joint resolution if it 
becomes a law. But, unless stopped by 
the Supreme Court, it would seem that 
the United States, at a time when it ought 
to be using the great revenue derived 
from this source for other purposes, par- 
ticularly for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, would give away oil and gas, 
to say nothing of other resources, worth 
from $50 billion to $300 billion. It is a 
part of the biggest giveaway program 
which this Government, or any other 
government, ever has known, and the 
giving away would be to three States 
which are not entitled to the resources. 

Although the giveaway measure pro- 
poses to milk the cow to the last drop, 
a question remains as to whether it will 
be possible to save one little drop for all 
the people of the United States. That 
is what my amendment proposes to do, 
It is somewhat amazing that the pro- 
ponents of the joint resolution should ask 
that the United States give to three 
States property worth from $50 billion to 
$300 billion, which does not belong to 
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the three States, and which, according 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
has never belonged to them. The States 
have no title or interest in this property. 
The United States holds it in trust for all 
the people. After taking these resources 
away from all the people, and giving 
them to three States which are not en- 
titled to them under the law, the pro- 
ponents of the joint resolution also ask 
that the States concerned be given all 
of the royalties that will accrue from the 
oil property during the interim. That is 
carrying the giveaway and the grab a 
little too far. 

I have before me a great many state- 
ments which were made by General 
Eisenhower at the time when he was 2 
candidate for President of the United 
States. I am sure all his statements 
were made in good faith. In his speeches 
as a candidate, he expressed great in- 
terest in reducing the national debt of 
the United States. The Republican plat- 
form included a plank for the reduction 
of the national debt. 

In St. Louis, on September 20, 1953, 
General Eisenhower said: 

The people who pay the taxes will know 
where we are going. They will know that 
we are on our way toward a balanced budget, 
toward reduction in the national debt, 
toward lower taxes. 


Mr. President, I have not seen the 
taxes reduced yet, but I have seen the 
interest rate on bonds go up. I can un- 
derstand the desire to reduce appropri- 
ations. Most people are willing to join 
with the administration in reducing ap- 
propriations to the point to which they 
can properly be reduced. Most people 
would be glad to have taxes reduced if 
the budget could be balanced after re- 
ducing taxes. Taxes should not be re- 
duced until the budget is balanced and 
we can have something left over with 
which to begin paying on the national 
debt. But I do not see how we can 
consistently follow a program like that 
by giving away to States not entitled to 
it, who have no legal claim to it, prop- 
erty being held in trust for all the peo- 
ple of the United States. The natural 
resources here involved comprise a vast 
treasure. No one knows what the extent 
of that treasure is. The funds that 
would be collected would unquestionably 
belong to the Federal Government, 
which is the owner of the property in 
question. 

If the joint resolution shall be passed, 
and signed by the President, the situa- 
tion will be that Congress will have 
deeded and transferred to three States 
that which belong to all the people of 
the Nation. 

The amendment resolves itself into 
this question: If the Federal Govern- 
ment transfers and deeds this property 
to the States, is it also going to give the 
States the revenues which has been col- 
lected from the property, at a time when 
no question can logically, legally, or 
soundly be raised as to the title of the 
United States in the property? 

One thing has become quite clear in 
the lengthy debate that has taken place 
in the Senate, namely, that the propo- 
nents of the joint resolution have no legal 
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case upon which to base their argument 
and claim. The proponents must admit 
that the law is, and the law always has 
been, that this vast wealth now belongs, 
and at all times heretofore has belonged, 
to all the people of the United States. 
There has never been any decision of 
the Supreme Court, nor has there ever 
been any act or resolution by Congress, 
to the contrary. There has never been 
any executive order or statement by the 
executive department, or from the 
White House, to the contrary. 

What is being sought by the joint reso- 
lution is the transfer of this vast wealth 
from all the people of the United States 
to three States. The question is whether 
we shall likewise transfer the revenue 
from the property, even before the ill- 
advised joint resolution is passed by 
Congress. 

I think it is very pertinent always to 
consider the decree of the Supreme 
Court in considering the question. It is 
certainly important to consider it in ref- 
erence to the amendment which is now 
`~ pending. 

The decree of the Supreme Court in 
the California case is found at page 1194 
of the hearings. The other decrees fol- 
low the opinions, which are in the legal 
appendix to the hearings on the pending 
joint resolution. The decree of the 
Supreme Court in the California case— 
and the language is similar in the other 
three cases—is as follows: 

And for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the conclusions of this Court as stated in its 
opinion announced June 23, 1947, it is 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 

1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 

of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of the inland waters, extending sea- 
ward 3 nautical miles and bounded on the 
north and south, respectively, by the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the State of 
California. The State of California has no 
title thereto or property interest therein, 


It is certainly a sad day for the people 
of this Nation who are interested in re- 
tiring the national debt when we give 
away our most valuable property, in 
view of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—and there never has been a case 
to the contrary—which hold that the 
United States is now and has been at all 
times pertinent thereto possessed of 
paramount rights in and full domination 
and power over these lands, and that the 
State of California has no title thereto 
or property interest therein. 

I have never been able to understand 
how an administration, and how cer- 
tain people who are interested in re- 
ducing the national debt, could give 
away something which unquestionably, 
undeniably, and in the plainest lan- 
guage that we can understand has been 
held to belong to all the people. It is 
like a trustee holding property for 48 
children, and then deciding that there is 
some kind of advantage, political or 
otherwise, in giving the whole property 
not to the 48 children, but to 3 children. 
That would be unheard of in civil life 
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But that is exactly what is hap’ 3 
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We are violating the trust, as I see it, 
which is placed upon the Government of 
the United States to hold this property 
for the benefit of all the people. 

It seems to me that the States should 
be satisfied to get this valuable property, 
which undoubtedly would enable them, 
if they can keep it, to do away with State 
taxes, completely eliminate the State 
debt, if any there be, and have wealth be- 
yond what any of us contemplate. It 
certainly seems that if they are going 
to get all the property they ought to let 
the poor United States Government, 
which now owns the entire property, to 
have at least the $65 million or $70 
million which has been collected in 
royalties before this legislation came 
before the Congress. 

We may not realize how much this 
amounts to a month. In the Gulf of 
Mexico, without very much production 
up to the present time—I do not know 
exactly whether these figures relate to 
the area out beyond the 3-mile limit or 
inside the 3-mile limit—the royalty in- 
come is estimated at $190,000 a month. 
That is before there has been any real 
development down there. In California, 
on January 30, 1951, the royalty income 
was about $775,000 a month. Rentals 
are credited against royalties. 

I have been trying to find out just how 
much money was involved. Mr. Stewart 
French, the staff counsel of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, showed me a letter which was writ- 
ten to him by Mastin G. White, of the 
Geological Survey, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, on January 30, 
1951. He says: 

As to item (b)— 


I do not know what part of the prop- 
erty this has to do with— 

Gulf—royalty income estimated at $190,- 
000 a month, No estimate can be made as 
to the amount of deferred drilling or pro- 
duction rental that may hereafter be 
paid by the operators. The substantial 
rentals on Louisiana leases do not accrue 
when drilling or production is in progress. 
Nominal rentals on Texas leases are paid in 
lieu of production. 


The $190,000 a month income from 
only a part of the property arises before 
there has been any substantial develop- 
ment. It will be many times that 
amount in the Gulf of Mexico. Many 
times that amount of royalties will be 
payable to those States every month 
after there has been more development. 

Reading further from the letter to 
which I have referred: 

California—royalty income about $775,000 


a month. Rentals are credited against 
royalties, 


Let me read some of the campaign 
pledges. I think common sense would 
tell anyone that if he owed a great deal 
of money, if he were heavily in debt as 
an individual, about the most foolish 
thing he could ever do would be to start 
giving away his property. If you, Mr. 
President, owed a great deal of money, 
certainly for the benefit of your family, 
your creditors, and yourself, the last 
thing you would want to do would be to 
give away the property with which you 
might pay off the debt. That is good, 
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sound business. principle for an indi- 
vidual to follow, but it is not the princi- - 
ple enunciated in the Holland joint reso- 
lution. I fear that in years to come this 
giveaway measure will rise to plague 
those who have had a part in it. It is 
inimical to the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and even of the 
three States. It does not follow the 
sound business principle that the way to 
pay off one’s debt is to keep his property 
and develop it. The joint resolution fol- 
lows the strange idea that in an economy 
administration apparently the way to 
balance the budget, reduce taxes, and 
pay off the debt is to give away the wealth 
of the country. 

Not only are we giving away wealth, 
giving away title to the lands under- 
neath the waters which belong to the 
United States, as well as the waters 
themselves, with all their mineral con- 
tent, but we are giving away money 
which was collected from such proper- 
ties at a time when no one seriously 
disputed that they belonged to all the 
people of the United States. Certain 
States are trying to grab even that 
money. I am surprised that anyone 
hee attempt to defend such an opera- 

on. 

I invite attention to some statements, 
either from the Republican platform or 
from speeches made by Mr. Eisenhower 
when he was a candidate for President. 

At Birmingham, Ala., on September 3, 
1952, he said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Department of 
Labor's own statistics show that in the year 
1950 every city family spent an average of 
$400 more than it could make. Now, of 
course, in Washington that is not a lot of 
money, but to most of us it is still some 
bucks. If we are going in debt at that rate 
all the time, we can see not only where the 
Nation is going, but where we are going. 
That is what I am down here for—to help 
you stop that if I can. 


With a national debt of $265 billion, 
and when we are giving away property 
with which we could pay a large part 
of it, if not all of it, I can see where 
the United States of America is going. 

I now read from a speech delivered at 
Jackson, Mich., on October 1, 1952: 

We are told that these are times of great 
prosperity; yet when we are carrying the 
heaviest taxes ever imposed upon the Ameri- 


can people we cannot—we must not—still 
run into debt, 


Mr. President, that is a fine statement, 
But, Mr. President, where does the pend- 
ing legislation leave us? Where does 
President Eisenhower’s espousal of the 
giveaway-grab legislation leave us? We 
are carrying the heaviest taxes in his- 
tory; yet we are giving away property 
that could be used to pay those taxes. 
Sixty-five million or seventy million dol- 
ars may be peanuts to some people, but 
it is still a lot of money. The sponsors 
of the pending legislation are not only 
trying to give away all the property, but 
also give away the revenues which accrue 
on that property, which, in unquestioned 
terms, belongs to all the people of the 
United States. i 

Mr. President, if a court of equity were 
sitting in judgment over a trustee who 
tried to take the same action—a trustee 
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for children, for example—that this 
grab bill attempts to do, the trustee 
would be summarily removed by the 
court of equity, and he would be penal- 
ized by fine or reprimand, or whatever 
action may be necessary and required 
to restore the trust property to the peo- 
ple to whom it belongs. 

I have here another speech made by 
Candidate Eisenhower, on September 15, 
1952. He made the speech in Fort 
Wayne, and I quote from it as follows: 

Another great issue is the great debt that 
bears down on you and demands today more 
than a half billion dollars of our money just 
to service that debt, just to carry the debt. 
Do you realize that today as our country in- 
creases its population something like 6,000 
people every day every one of those babies 
is born with a debt of 1,800 bucks hanging 
over its head? Is that funny? 


Mr. President, that is another fine 
statement: Every child that is born has 
a debt of $1,800 hanging over his head. 
We could reduce that debt of $1,800 very 
substantially if we were to use this trust 
property for the purposes for which the 
Supreme Court says itis held. We could 
reduce it a little if we were to apply 
the sixty-five or seventy million dollars 
toward it. 

Oh, no, Mr. President, the sponsors 
of the joint resolution, in an effort to 
extract the last drop of milk, in milking 
the United States for the benefit of a 
few, not only want the estate itself but 
they want the last drop of milk also. 

It is true, as Candidate Eisenhower 
said in his statement, that it demands 
more than a half billion dollars of our 
money just to service the debt. But even 
back in 1951, before there was any real 
development of this property, according 
to the letter to Mr. French, $775,000 a 
month was being collected in the State 
of California from royalties, and a large 
amount in the Gulf of Mexico. 

That would do a great deal to pay the 
carrying charge on the debt, if the funds 
were so used. That great wealth could 
so reduce the initial debt that the carry- 
ing charge would not be anything like a 
half billion dollars a year. But, Mr. 
President, apparently we are going to 
give all that away. The question now is 
whether we are going to take the last 
drop of milk and give it away, too. 

Quoting further from Candidate Eisen- 
hower, at Jefferson City, Mo., on Sep- 
tember 20, 1952, he said: 

At the same time they tell you that every 
city family—and this is a governmental re- 
port—every city family last year spent, just 
for food, and clothing, and shelter, and the 
things they need $400 more than the family 
earned. They are forcing families to do that 
because the Nation is living beyond its 
means. 


That is a fine statement, too. The 
only way to cut down the deficit of the 
family is to let some of these funds be 
used for education under the amend- 
` ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama. Not only would the 
States have to pay less for education, 
but our children would have a better 
education. The families would not have 
to live beyond their means. At least to 
a small degree we could cut down the 
great burden that Candidate Eisenhower 
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spoke about in his speech, by making 
sure that the people of the Nation got 
the $65 million or $70 million. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

: Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not also cut 
down this great burden if by an amend- 
ment we were to strike out the $4 million 
a year given to the TVA and passed to 
the State of Tennessee in lieu of taxes, 
and let that benefit be directed to all the 
people, instead of only to the people of 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is very astute. 
However, I have always heard it said in 
trying a lawsuit that when the going gets 
hard and when one does not have facts 
to stand on and when one must admit 
that his argument is weak, he should 
always try to change the subject. That 
is what the Senator from Louisiana is 
doing. He concedes by his question that 
he would like to change the subject, 
because it is hurting a little. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will answer the 
Senator’s question. The Senator wants 
to bring in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. I want to say that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, as a great develop- 
ment, does not only benefit the people of 
the Tennessee Valley, but benefits people 
all over the United States. I want to 
say also that the power program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is amortized 
so that every dollar of it will be repaid 
to the United States of America within 
40 years. 

Last year, TVA made a net profit of 
$20 million, which belongs to the people 
of the United States. If the Senator 
is talking about replacement of certain 
taxes, where the tax structure of the 
counties would have been wiped out, if 
the taxes which had been paid by the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. to the 
counties had not been replaced, or where 
the entire land had been submerged, 
I want to say to the Senator that the 
great housing projects in the city of 
New Orleans, operated as businesses, do 
make some replacements to the city of 
New Orleans and to the parish and to 
the State, just as the operation of the 
business in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority makes some tax replacement on 
that part of the property which is desig- 
nated for electrical purposes and on 
which a profit is made. The TVA only 
replaces taxes on that part of land in- 
undated by TVA dams which is charged 
to electrical operations. That charged 
to navigation and flood control is not 
replaced. 

I want to say to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana that that is, in the long run, a 
profit-making operation. 

The pending joint resolution is noth- 
ing but a giveaway operation insofar as 
the Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want to say that 
under the resolution which I will bring 
up later, to appoint a commission, we 
recognize that there are certain local 
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equities for school and State and com- 
munities or harbor improvements which 
I believe should be given special consid- 
eration. 

What I am complaining about is that 
the whole thing should be transferred to 
the three States, and I am complaining 
in the amendment that the money col- 
lected, when unquestionably it belongs 
to the Federal Government, should be 
Federal property instead of State prop- 
erty. I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The point which the 
junior Senator from Louisiana had in 
mind is that when the Senator from 
Tennessee refers to oil, and says that we 
ought not to let the revenues from these 
resources go to the benefit of a particu- 
lar State, but should spread the benefit 
among all the people of the entire Na- 
tion, why does not the Senator from 
Tennessee pursue his argument to its 
logical conclusion, and apply that prin- 
ciple of the Western States with refer- 
ence to public lands owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, whereof the revenues 
from minerals 3744 percent go to the 
States and the remaining 52% percent 
to the reclamation fund, which benefits 
only the Western States and does not 
benefit any State east of the Mississippi 
River? In other words, why not apply 
the Senator’s line of argument to take in 
everything for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple in the entire Nation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is not talking 
about the same thing I am talking about. 
It has always been the policy of the 
Federal Government to spend large sums 
of money for flood control in many States 
of the Union. It has been the policy of 
the Federal Government to spend large 
amounts of money for navigation. I 
suppose the State of Louisiana has 
shared quite well in flood control and 
navigation payments by the Federal 
Government. That is a governmental 
policy. It is a part of the program by 
the Federal Government to build multi- 
purpose dams for the purpose of flood 
control, navigation, and the production 
of electric power, as has been done in 
the Tennessee Valley region. The Fed- 
eral Government has also done that in 
many, many other States. That money 
is spent in Tennessee, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana; and elsewhere on governmental 
programs which always have been recog- 
nized as being in the interest of the 
Federal Government. But that has 
nothing to do with the giving away of 
the property of the Federal Government. 
As to the Mineral Leasing Act, 3742 per- 
cent goes to the States where the mineral 
is mined, the balance goes to reclamation 
States in which any State is eligible to 
participate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my friend 
for a.question. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve every single acre in the State of 
Tennessee is property the Federal Gov- 
ernment gave to the State of Tennessee 
at one time. 
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. Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, every 
single acre in Tennessee was not given 
to the State of Tennessee by the Federal 
Government at one time. Part of it 
came from North Carolina, when Ten- 
nessee was broken off from North Caro- 
lina. Some of the land was transferred 
by North Carolina to the United States 
Government, and then was resold. The 
Federal Government had a program of 
reselling land in Tennessee at 20 cents 
an acre—so the land did not bring very 
much. 

All the States except the Thirteen 
Original Colonies were property which, 
at one time, belonged to the Federal 
Government; that is very true. Certain- 
ly, that is true of Louisiana, but in giving 
Louisiana land, the Federal Government 
did not give her the sea out from the 
coast. The Supreme Court has so held, 
` But what we are dealing with here 
is property which now belongs to the 
Federal Government, The present pro- 
posal is to give away that property. 
This situation is exactly analogous to 
the following: Suppose in Wyoming, 
claim were made to the Yellowstone 
National Park; and, in the State of 
Washington, to the beautiful Olympic 
National Park;.and, in California, to the 
Yosemite National Park—as hereafter 
may be done, once we establish this 
precedent of giving away our national 
wealth. Suppose claims were made to 
those parks, and suppose some lumber- 
ing or other operations were conducted 
in the parks. Suppose some cash accu- 
mulated as a result of the letting of 
lumbering leases, and suppose later the 
Federal Government decided to divest 
itself of all title to those parks, and to 
give Yellowstone National Park to Wy- 
oming, and Olympic National Park to 
Washington, and Yosemite National 
Park to California, which certainly 
would be in keeping with the precedent 
which would be established by the pend- 
ing joint resolution, Then the question 
would be, what would be done with the 
revenues from the lumbering which was 
conducted when the States let the leases 
on the property belonging to the Fed- 
eral Government, inasmuch as that 
money was held in escrow? It seems 
to me that common justice should re- 
quire that in the case of revenue thus 
derived, since the Federal Government 
has title to the property—just as the 
Federal Government now has title to 
the property which is the subject of the 
pending joint resolution—the revenue 
should be used by the Federal Govern- 
ment for all the people, for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the Senator 
from Tennessee has used several times, 
in his able address, the term “in escrow,” 
and has referred to these substantial 
sums of money as being held in escrow. 
I wonder whether he will explain what 
is meant by that term, and if it does 
not mean that the money is held sub- 
ject to final determination, by the ulti- 
mate authority, as to what shall be the 
disposition of that money. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the first 
stipulation was entered into when Cali- 
fornia anticipated that there would be 
Federal leasing, and that there would be 
no question about titles being in the 
Federal Government; and that then, as 
a matter of equitable settlement, some 
of the money would be turned over to 
the State, and some to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That agreement was arrived 
at before the Supreme Court acted fi- 
nally upon the case. There were some 
arguments back and forth at that time. 
The money has just been accumulating. 
There it is. 

Under the first stipulation, the State 
of California was supposed to turn over 
the money in 1948. However, that 
money has not been turned over. I do 
not know why it has not been. The 
money is just sitting there. 

When the first bill on this subject 
came up, several years ago, at the time 
when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I suppose that matter 
was known. The States were trying to 
get the money at that time, and the Fed- 
eral Government was trying to protect 
it. I suppose the intention was simply 
to hold the money until it was possible 
to see whether an amendment of this 
sort would be made, so as to settle the 
problem. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Tennessee if he 
will point out, in the orginal stipulation 
between the Federal Government and 
the State of California, the language 
under which California agreed to turn 
over moneys to the Federal Government, 
and then failed to carry out such an 
agreement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not saying 
that some other agreement may not 
have been reached before this time; but 
I refer now to section 9, on page 17 of 
the hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 
20: 

9. This stipulation shall remain in effect 
until pertinent legislation is enacted by the 
Congress; Provided, however, That if no such 
legislation is enacted prior to July 31, 1948, 
this stipulation shall terminate as of 60 days 
subsequent to that date, and the parties 
hereto shall meet within 30 days after July 
31, 1948, to reconsider the terms of this 
stipulation and to determine whether this 
stipulation or a revision thereof should be 
continued for a further period; and provided 
further, that the moneys held in the spe- 
cial fund described in paragraph 4 of this 
stipulation shall be retained therein not- 
withstanding the expiration of this stipula- 
tion generally and that distribution of those 
moneys shall be made pursuant to para- 
graph 5 of this stipulation. 


That expired in July 1948. What hap- 
pened after that time, I do not know. 

Mr. KUCHEL.’ Is the Senator from 
Tennessee suggesting that after an 
agreement was entered into, by means of 
which the State of California agreed to 
transfer moneys in trust to the’ Federal 
Government, the State of California vio- 
lated the agreement and did not make 
the transfer? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. I say the orig- 
inal trust agreement expired a number 
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of years ago. What happened after that 
time, I do not know, except there is a 
later trust agreement which was en- 
tered into in 1950, apparently. What 
happened between July 31, 1948, and 
August 21, 1950, I do not know. 

I said it would appear to me that 
at the time of the expiration, in the ab- 
sence of a trust agreement, that in my 
opinion, the money belonged to the 
United States Government and should 
have been turned over to it, because in 
the meantime the California case had 
been finally decided, and that case 
held that the State of California had 
no right or title to the property. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator from 
Tennessee suggesting that stipulations 
or agreements were entered into between 
the Federal Government and the State 
of California, prior to the rendering of 
judgment in the case before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Apparently that is 
the situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, with all due re- 
spect, that that is not the situation. Let 
me say that stipulations were entered 
into only pursuant to the decision in the 
case of the United States against Cali- 
fornia; and that continually thereafter, 
one after the other, until the present 
time, one stipulation has replaced a prior 
stipulation, so that for all the time since 
the decision in 1947, agreements by way 
of stipulation have been entered into, 
and, furthermore, have been carried out, 
so far as both the Federal Government 
and the State of California are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The date of the 
first decision by the Supreme Court in 
these cases was June 23, 1947, I believe. 
A petition for immediate rehearing was 
filed by the State of California. I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

It will be seen that in the first stipu- 
lation reference is made, among the 
“whereases,” to the supplemental brief 
for the United States, and that it was 
said to contain certain representations. 

So I believe the actual situation is 
that the stipulation was entered into 
after the Supreme Court handed down 
its first decision in the three cases, and 
before the petition for immediate re- 
hearing was filed, and before the decree 
was actually entered. 

At any rate, the stipulation was en- 
tered into before the entering of the 
decree which states that the State of 
California has no interest therein. 

I am not saying that the State of 
California has violated any agreement. 
I do say that after the decree of the 
Supreme Court was entered, it would 
seem to me that during the interim, Cali- 
fornia should have turned over the 
money to the United States Government, 
because the decree says the United 
States is the owner of the property. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will ` 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to call 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to the fact that a 
series of stipulations, beginning shortly 
after the handing down of the opinion 
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in June 1947, I believe, has been entered 
into. They consist of an original stipu- 
lation and of succeeding stipulations, all 
of which were, in effect, continuations of 
the first one, until approximately 1950, 
when a new stipulation was entered into, 
under which the funds were to be paid to 
the Federal Government rather than to 
the State government, as had been done 
prior to that time. 

I should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator the fact 
that in each and every one of the stipu- 
lations there is clear wording which rec- 
ognizes the jurisdiction of the Congress 
of the United States to make disposition 
of those moneys. I would further like to 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator to the fact that the reason for 
the stipulations was that, notwithstand- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the Federal Government had not em- 
powered any agency of its own to con- 
tinue the operation in question, but it 
was necessary that legislation be intro- 
duced in the Congress, all of which is 
clearly shown by the records of the vari- 
ous hearings on this matter. 

It was regarded as mutually advan- 
tageous to the interests both of the Fed- 
eral Government and of the States that 
the production of oil should continue, 
and rather than have it cease, and in 
the interest of all concerned, the stipu- 
lations were entered into, so that pro- 
duction might continue, and that the 
money, which simply took the place of 
the oil that had been in the ground, and 
would have remained in the ground but 
for the stipulations, should await the re- 
sult of the controversy. In each case, 
and in each single stipulation, a contin- 
uation of the specific power of the Con- 
gress of the United States to deal with 
the subject by effective legislation was 
also recognized. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
is no question that the Congress has 
power to give to the States the money 
derived from the preperty in question if 
it wants to give it away. I suppose that 
if the Congress wanted to give away the 
Capitol Building it would have a right 
to do so. But what I am trying to pre- 
sent, and what I am trying to convince 
my fellow Senators of, in presenting the 
amendment, is that, while the Congress, 
of course, has the right te give the money 
to the States if it so desires, it should 
not do so. It may have the right even 
to give away the vast treasure in the sub- 
merged lands. That is to be decided by 
the Supreme Court. But the mere fact 
that it has that right is no reason for 
saying that it should give it away. 

The Senator says there are stipula- 
tions. I have only the stipulations con- 
tained in the hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, of the previous session. 
The first stipulation seems to have been 
dated July 26, 1947, and was to be in 
effect until July 31, 1948. The next stip- 
ulation seems to be dated the 21st of 
August 1950, and I suppose there was a 
period when the arrangement operated 
under the old stipulation without for- 
mal renewal, 

Mr. HOLLAND: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I simply want the 
Senator to be advised that there was no 
such lapse of time, but that the various 
extensions of the original stipulation 
were formally centered into during the 
interim covered by the two dates which 
he has mentioned. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator may 
know the facts. I was merely being 
guided by what is here in the record 
before me. If the Senator has some 
independent knowledge of the subject, 
he, of course, is undoubtedly correct, 
but according to the record I have be- 
fore me, there was a time, from July 
1948 until August 1950, when apparently 
there was some lapse of the first stipu- 
lation. I suppose that, merely upon oral 
authority, or by common consent, the 
arrangement was carried on without 
question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California, for a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I desire to make it 
perfectly clear to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that, from the time the Govern- 
ment of the State of California and the 
Government of the United States en- 
tered into the original stipulation, there 
never was a time during which Califor- 
nia proceeded in the absence of a stipu- 
lation to administer the development of 
the offshore areas, and that the stipula- 
tions have continued, one after the 
other, according to my recollection by 
the year, until the present time. So, 
the entire conduct of the State of Cali- 
fornia from the time the original stip- 
ulation was signed until the present 
time, has been in accordance with an 
agreement by way of a stipulation such 
as appears in the record before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Apparently there 
must have been such an arrangement. 
I am not saying that the State of Cali- 
fornia did not operate, either under a 
stipulation or in conformity with a stip- 
ulation that had been entered into pre- 
viously; but apparently there was a hia- 
tus between July 30, 1948, and August 
21, 1950. My reason for saying there 
must have been a hiatus is that, after 
the lapse of 2 years, the next stipula- 
tion makes reference to the previous 
one. I wish to correct my categorical 
statement and say I merely think the 
second stipulation referred to the first 
one. I do not find the record readily. 
I think, however, that it did so. In any 
event, there was either a stipulation or 
an oral understanding that it would be 
operated under the previous stipulation. 

That does not alter the fact, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that, after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was rendered, and the de- 
cree handed down, it would seem to me 
the Government should have demanded 
the money-from the State of California, 
and the State of California should have 
paid it. But that was not done, so now 
the question for Congress to decide is 
as to who is going to have this $65 mil- 
lion or $70 million, and I am merely say- 
ing that since, unquestionably, the prop- 
erty from which it came belonged to 
the Federal Government and since the 
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corpus or res of the estate is being taken 
away from the people of the Nation, or 
of the three States, in fairness and 
equity the revenue derived ought to be 
given, under the pending measure, not 
to the States, but to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I wish to make it clear to my good 
friend from California that I am not 
claiming or pretending that anyone has 
run away with any money, or that the 
operation was not in conformity with 
some stipulation or agreement, 

It does appear that there was a time 
when there may not have been an actual 
written stipulation, and I assume that 
during that time they carried on by the 
terms of the previous one. But that is 
neither here nor there and is not of im- 
portance. The fact is that the money 
is present, and the question is, Who is 
going to get it? Since the property be- 
longed to the Federal Government when 
the revenue was earned, and no bill had 
been passed giving it to the treasurer 
of the State at that time, if we apply 
rules of law, that the revenue followed 
the ownership of the property from 
which it came, it would require that 
it be given to the Federal Government. 
If we follow rules of equity, that since 
the entire treasure is to be taken away 
from the people of the Nation and given 
to three States, the people should have 
at least a little bit of consideration, to 
the extent of the $65 million. I think 
that would justify the Senate’s voting 
to give it to the people of the Nation. 

Mr. President, here is another excerpt 
from a speech delivered by the Presi- 
dent, when he was' a candidate, and I 
agree with what he said at that time. 
This was stated at Providence, R. I., on 
October 20, 1952: 

Our children deserve a little better of us 
than to keep hanging bigger and bigger debts 
about their necks that they have to meet 
before they get square with the world or 
the future. 


Mr. President, that is correct. The 
people do desire better of us than to 
keep hanging bigger and bigger debts 
around their necks. The best way to 
take away that burden from the necks 
of the people is not to give away our 
treasure. One way to help remove the 
burden would be to follow the usual trust 
principle. We know that when the Fed- 
eral Government gets something for the 
benefit of all the people it should be used 
for the benefit of the people. That is a 
sound principle when applied to indi- 
viduals, and is a sound principle in this 
case. We could use the money toward 
the retirement of the national debt. 

Here is the latest information I have 
concerning the Federal debt. In Decem- 
ber 1951, the Federal debt was $259,- 
500,000,000. It is approximately $267 bil- 
lion at the present time. The State and 
local debt on June 30, 1951, was $27 bil- 
lion, Since the Federal debt is $267 bil- 
lion, and, according to the figures I have 
before me, the State and local debt is $27 
billion, it would certainly appear that 
the Federal Government is in greater 
need of the $65 million than are the 
States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, Insofar as the need is concerned, 
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a comparison of the Federal debt with 
the debts of all the States indicates that 
the Federal Government needs 10 times 
as much as do all the States. So, why 
not use this small amount to apply on 
the reduction of the Federal debt? 
Think how much encouragement it 
would give to the people of the Nation 
to see that at long last we have applied 
something on the reduction of the Fed- 
eral debt. It might even bolster up the 
bond market in connection with certain 
Government securities which have been 
falling badly lately. Here is $65 million 
to which the Federal Government owns 
right and title. It is in the hands of 
either the Federal Government or the 
State of California or the State of Loui- 
siana or the State of Texas, and can be 
used in the manner which I have sug- 
gested. I am sure the good people of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana are go- 
ing to be very happy about becoming 
vested with title to something which be- 
longs to all the people of the United 
States, transferring the submerged land 
with its huge oil and gas deposits, that 
they certainly do not want to keep this 
small amount, which, compared with 
the great wealth they are going to get 
under the terms of the pending legis- 
lation, would be minute indeed. 

Mr, President, I have other statements 
from some of the Members of the Sen- 
ate who are sponsoring the pending 
measure, and also from General Eisen- 
hower when he was running for the 
Presidency and was terribly worried 
about taxes, about the budget, and about 
reducing the national debt. Here is a 
chance to reduce the national debt by 
$65 million or $70 million. It is not go- 
ing to injure anyone. According to the 
statement which I have before me, it 
would not amount to 2 weeks’ revenue 
from oil that is coming to California, 
Texas, and Louisiana from the land 
which now belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment but which, by the pending 
measure, we are attempting to give away 
to those States. 

So, Mr. President, I think my amend- 
ment should be agreed to so that we can 
save a little money for the people of the 
Nation. 


aàr 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE TO RECEIVE NOMINATION 
OF FARRANT LEWIS TURNER TO 
BE SECRETARY OF THE TERRI- 
TORY OF HAWAII 


During the delivery of Mr. KEFAUVER’S 
speech, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I dislike very much to interrupt 
this very interesting debate, but the 
Senate is expecting certain nominations 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment this afternoon, and there is one 
nomination in which I am especially in- 
terested, in view of a request I have had 
from Mr, McKay, Secretary of the In- 
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terior. It relates to Mr. Farrant Lewis 
Turner, who has been nominated to be 
Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. 
We are expecting this nomination mo- 
mentarily, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary of the Senate may be 
authorized to receive as of today the 
nomination, between now and the con- 
vening of the next session; that the 
message be referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and that 
the committee be authorized to submit 
a report on the nomination prior to mid- 
night tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I real- 
ize, of course, that the amendment is of- 
fered in complete good faith and good 
conscience by my distinguished friend 
from Tennessee, but I feel it is offered 
without his having had a clear picture 
of what has transpired in this trouble- 
some and complicated matter. I hope I 
may, by addressing myself briefly to it, 
put the facts into the Recorp in such a 
way as to persuade my distinguished 
friend that he should not insist upon fur- 
ther consideration of his amendment. 

In the first place, I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator that when the 
opinion of the Supreme Court was 
handed down in June of 1947, in the 
California case, it at once became appar- 
ent that if that opinion should stand, at 
least as to the-oil wells covered thereby 
which were operating at that time in 
various places off the California seacoast, 
there would be a problem as to how to 
continue operations and what to do with 
the funds. It was well understood by all 
concerned that the fight would go again 
to the Supreme Court. It was already in 
the Supreme Court, but it was under- 
stood that there would be a rehearing. 
It was also understood that the fight 
would be taken to Congress. It was also 
freely admitted by the Federal Govern- 
ment that additional action would be 
required of Congress before the Federal 
Government would be empowered to act 
in such a case, because there was no 
legislation empowering the Secretary of 
the Interior or anyone else to recover oil 
for the United States from the sub- 
merged lands off the coast of any of the 
States. 

So, Mr. President, in the best of good 
faith not only toward the United States 
and toward the State of California, but 
also toward the Nation as a whole, and 
likewise in the best of good faith to the 
investors in the operating properties, 
which were privately operated and the 
investments were private investments, 
it was completely understood that it was 
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advantageous to all concerned to con- 
tinue the operation rather than to let the 
wells deteriorate and to let the rigs and 
other machinery rust and fall to pieces. 

Rather than to let production cease, 
it was to the interest of everybody to 
allow production to continue. Par- 
ticularly, it was necessary that a stipula- 
tion binding on both parties to the liti- 
gation be entered into; otherwise, either 
party could have insisted upon the mat- 
ter standing as it was, because every day 
of production would have tended to re- 
duce the amount of oil underground 
and being tapped by the operating wells. 

So, shortly after the decision, which 
was in June 1947, under date of July 26, 
1947, the original stipulation was entered 
into. Senators will find it on pages 22, 
23, and 24 of the hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 195, in the year 1950. 

I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, if I may have his 
attention—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am listening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That in this con- 
nection it is very difficult to follow these 
matters, because they are not all shown 
at any one place. At least, I have not 
been able to locate all of them in one 
place. Therefore, it is necessary to find 
certain of the stipulations in one place, 
and certain of them in another place. 
The same situation obtains with respect 
to the notice issued by Secretary of the 
Interior Chapman and its amendments 
which govern the continuance of opera- 
tions in the Gulf of Mexico. However, 
the original stipulation is found on pages 
22 and following in the hearings on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 195, which I have 
just mentioned. It is printed in other 
places in the hearings, but that is the 
place at which I am now following it. It 
is No. 12, dated July 26, 1947. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I find the same 
stipulation in the hearings on Senate . 
Joint Resolution 20 of the last Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. The 
particular stipulation to which I refer 
is printed also in those hearings. How- 
ever, I shall be unable to refer the Sen- 
ator to the exact place in that volume, 
because the stipulation was not printed 
with the same paging as it is in the hear- 
ings from which I am quoting. How- 
ever, if the Senator will look at the last 
“whereas,” in the last paragraph, prior 
to the paragraph beginning, “Now, 
therefore,” he will see that there are 
printed the following words, which are 
a very important part of the stipulation: 

The President recognizes that in the event 
the decision of this Court is favorable to the 
United States, it will be necessary to have 
congressional action looking toward the fu- 
ture management of the resources of this 
area. 


In other words, that was a complete 
statement of the necessity for working 
out a stipulation, in order to justify any 
kind of continuing operation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it was high- 
ly desirable to work out some kind of 
stipulation. I am not questioning the 
wisdom of working out a stipulation, I 
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realize that at the time this matter was 
under consideration oil was urgently 
needed in connection with the industrial 
and military operations of the Nation, 
and it was very desirable to continue with 
such operation as there was, and to have 
some development. 

I call attention also to the fact that 
the case was still in the Court, and a 
final decree had not been rendered. 
That is stated in section 6 of the stipula- 
tion, as follows: 

This stipulation is designed to regulate 
and protect the interests of the United States 
and of the State of California pending fur- 
ther proceedings in this case. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The stipulation 
then continues, “Nothing herein shall be 
deemed to waive” any of the rights of 
the United States. So it seems to me 
that the matter comes down to the plain 
question, Now that the Supreme Court 
has spoken, who is going to get the 
money that will come from the prop- 
erty? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, but I believe he has not 
yet got the full implication of the stipu- 
lations. It is very clear from a reading 
of this stipulation that the United States 
would have been completely powerless 
to continue production, except by enter- 
ing into such a stipulation as this. This 
stipulation was completely a mutual af- 
fair, in the interest both of the United 
States and of the State of California. 
Of course, more important, it was to the 
interest of the Nation that the stipula- 
tion should have been entered into, in 
order that the production of oil might 
be continued. 

If the Senator will refer to section 5 
in the body of the stipulation he will 
find this provision: 

At such time as any particular area shall 
be finally judicially determined, or shall be 
agreed by the parties hereto to be within or 
without the “3-mile marginal belt,” the 
moneys segregated and held in the special 
fund referred to in paragraph 4 of this stipu- 
lation shall be distributed and paid over pur- 
suant to the agreement of the parties, or in 
the absence of agreement pursuant to a final 
judicial order or decree, 


Then follows this sentence, which is of 
the utmost importance: 

The above provisions of this paragraph are 
not intended to preclude any other proper 
disposition at an earlier time by reason of an 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of an act of Congress. 


If the Senator will follow a little fur- 
ther, as of that date, July 26, 1947, that 
original stipulation was adopted with a 
date limit of July 31, 1948. 

If the Senator will look at paragraph 
9 in the body of that particular stipula- 
tion, he will see these words: 

This stipulation shall remain in effect 
until pertinent legislation is enacted by the 
Congress. 


In other words, the stipulation was 
entered into looking to the enactment by 
Congress of whatever legislation Con- 
gress felt should dispose of the matter. 

I am not certain that the extension 
of the stipulation appears in the volume 
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which the Senator has before him, but 
he will find it in the printed proceedings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 195, pages 
24 and 25, and if the Senator will follow 
along a little further, he will notice un- 
der date of July 28, 1948, that that ex- 
tension carried the matter forward to 
July 31, 1949, and that the same pro- 
vision was continued in section 1, as 
follows: 

The provisions of this paragraph are not 
intended to preclude other arrangements 
adopted prior to July 31, 1949, by reason of 
an order of the Supreme Court or an act of 
Congress. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the printed hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which I have before me, those provisions 
are not included. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am satisfied that 
that is the case, because the Senator 
from Tennessee had commented that he 
thought there was a lapse of time inter- 
vening between the expiration of the 
first stipulation and the entering into of 
the last stipulation. But I have already 
stated for the Recorp, and I now repeat, 
that the complete record of this situa- 
tion, as disclosed in the printed records 
of the various hearings, shows the text 
of continuous extensions of the original 
stipulations entered into from time to 
time. 

I shall not pursue them further at this 
time, except to say that it is a fact that 
the extensions carried the matter up to 
the final new stipulation, which I be- 
lieve was in 1951, and which was set 
forth in one or the other of the printed 
records available to us here. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems that the 
language in section 5 of tHe original stip- 
ulation has a good deal of relevance. 
The last sentence or two reads as fol- 
lows: 

The moneys segregated and held in the 
special fund * * * shall be distributed and 
paid over pursuant to the agreement of the 
parties, or in the absence of agreement, pur- 
suant to a final judicial order or decree. 


The next sentence says: 

The above provisions of this paragraph 
are not intended to preclude any other 
proper disposition at an earlier time by 
reason of an order of the Supreme Court of 
the United States or of an act of Congress. 


I notice in the decree of the Court, 
which was entered a good while after 
June 23, 1947, because the petition for 
rehearing had been filed—and I do not 
know the exact date when the decree was 
entered; perhaps the Senator has that— 
we find the following: 

It is further ordered that the stipulations 
between the United States Attorney General 
and the Secretary of the Interior on the one 
hand and the attorney general of California 
on the other, which stipulations purport to 
bind the United States, be stricken as ir- 
revelant to any issues now before us. 


I do not know whether that refers to 
the stipulation we have before us or not. 
It would seem to. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator; but 
the point I am making is that these stip- 
ulations have been regularly extended 
without any lapse whatsoever, and that 
each of them has pointed to the con- 
tinuing necessity of securing legislation 
from Congress. Each of them has spe- 
cifically recognized that Congress has 
the authority to dispose of this subject 
by the passage of appropriate legislation. 

To continue the discussion of the sub- 
ject which I mentioned a while ago, the 
next extension is dated August 21, 1950, 
and will be found on page 13 of the hear- 
ings which the Senator has in his hand, 
the hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 
20 of last year. 

The Senator will also note, in that last 
stipulation, in paragraph 1 on page 14, 
a recital of the dates on which the ex- 
tensions were entered into from time to 
time to carry the stipulation into effect 
without any lapse whatever until Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, since which time another 
stipulation has been entered into on the 
subject matter. 

The reason for my calling attention to 
it at this time is that all these stipula- 
tions show that the Senator was exactly 
right in the use of the word “escrow” as 
applied to these funds, because the funds 
were neither the property of the United 
States nor of the State of California, but 
were, instead, put up in lieu of the oil 
which was taken from the ground, in 
order to be available to carry out any 
final decision which was made with re- 
spect to this controversy. The Congress 
had a place in that decision. That place 
was specifically reserved to it in each 
of the stipulations and continuances 
thereof. 

The last stipulation, as I have already 
said, varied in some degree from the 
original one and the extensions, but in 
no particular did it depart from the 
matter which I have already recited as 
continuing throughout all the stipula- 
tions, namely, that the place and the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress was recog- 
nized, and that the inability of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the United States 
itself to proceed without such a stipula- 
tion, and without such agreement by the 
other party to the controversy, the State 
of California, was very clearly shown 
throughout the whole course of dealing. 

The point I am making is that if the 
Congress recognizes the dominant inter- 
est of the State and disposes of this 
question under our measure, at least out 
to the boundaries of the State, the 3-mile 
mark, it should not think of any other 
course than regarding these funds as 
escrow funds in the fullest sense of the 
word, and using them as they were in- 
tended to be used, to fulfill the decision 
of Congress as to the final disposition of 
this question, the funds to go with the 
lands, because it is completely clear that 
without this mutual stipulation it would 
have been impossible for either party to 
have gone ahead with production. That 
is the point Iam making. If the distin- 
guished Senator recognizes the fact that 
by mutual consent, formally entered into 
by the parties and approved by the Court, 
these funds replace assets taken from the 
ground by money placed in the bank to 
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await final disposition, the funds have 
become in fact, in truth, and in law 
escrow funds. If Congress now decides, 
by the passage of this legislation, to 
grant and confirm to the States their 
dominant proprietary interest in these 
assets, a part of which has been con- 
verted to money which is now in the 
bank by reason of the action of the 
States in conjunction with the United 
States, I do not believe the Senator will 
care to continue his contention that this 
fund, which is a part of the whole prop- 
erty which existed at the time of the 
decision, should be distributed in any 
other direction than that which is given 
to the asset itself, that is, the submerged 
lands and the lessened amount of oil, 
whatever it may be, which still remains 
in the lands. The fund exists because 
the parties in good faith, and trusting 
each other, allowed production to con- 
tinue and set up a very dignified and 
formal procedure under which these 
funds would become trust funds, escrow 
funds, to abide and await final disposi- 
tion of this matter. One of the final 
dispositions recognized all the way 
through was disposition by the passage 
of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not also true 
that one of the conditions of the so- 
called escrow is the final decision of the 
Supreme Court, as set forth in two or 
three places in the original stipulation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The language in 
section 5 of the stipulation is: 

The moneys segregated and held in the 
special fund * * * shall be distributed and 
paid over pursuant to the agreement of the 
parties, or in the absence of agreement pur- 
suant to a final judicial order or decree, 


In the very next sentence: 

The above provisions of this paragraph are 
not intended to preclude any other proper 
disposition at an earlier time by reason of 
an order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of an act of Congress, 


Take, for instance, the decree of the 
Supreme Court in the Texas case, which 
the Senator will find at page 1206. The 
third paragraph reads as follows: 

3. The United States is entitled to a true, 
full, and accurate accounting from the State 
of Texas of all or any part of the sums of 
money derived by the State from the area 
described in paragraph 1 hereof subsequent 
to June 5, 1950, which are properly owing to 
the United States under the opinion entered 
in this case on June 5, 1950, this decree, 
and the applicable principles of law. 


The Louisiana decree has a similar 
provision. Does not the Senator feel 
that, considering those two decisions and 
considering also the fact that in the 
California case, when the decree was 
finally entered, the stipulation between 
the attorney general and the Secretary 
of the Interior on the one hand, and the 
attorney general of California on the 
other, was stricken as irrelevant to the 
issue then before the Court, those de- 
cisions constitute Court decisions giv- 
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ing direction as to the disposition of the 
fund and the party to whom the money 
should be paid? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator from 
Florida feels that it calls for an account- 
ing only. If the Senator from Tennessee 
will look at the notice entered by Sec- 
retary Chapman, under which the oper- 
ation was continued in the gulf, just 
as it had been continued in California 
submerged lands, by stipulation, he will 
find that exactly the same provisions ap- 
pear in that notice, those provisions be- 
ing calculated to completely protect the 
States not only as to a subsequent judi- 
cial decree in their favor, but also in the 
event of a subsequent congressional ac- 
tion in their favor. The notice of the 
Secretary of the Interior is printed in the 
hearings, and if the Senator will bear 
with me a moment, I will quote it. 

The Senator will find the extension of 
the notice printed on pages 10, 11, and 
12 of the hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 of last year, 1952, and he will 
find at least one of the amendments of 
that notice likewise printed at the bot- 
tom of page 12. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is no mis- 
understanding about the stipulation. 
Does not the Senator feel that it is a 
fact that under the Supreme Court de- 
cision this property will belong to the 
Federal Government until the joint res- 
olution is signed by the President; and 
as long as the property belongs to the 
Federal Government the revenue com- 
ing from it also belongs to the people 
of the Nation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The answer, of 
course, is no, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment was without power or authority 
to produce or to continue to produce, 
until Congress passed some legislation 
to that effect. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that Congress certainly could 
have considered legislation to immedi- 
ately bring about the development of 
this property, and probably would have 
done so, except for the fact that this 
was an easier and more’ convenient 
means of doing it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is of 
course correct when he says that Con- 
gress could have passed some legisla- 
tion, but Congress very determinedly re- 
fused’ to pass any such legislation. It 
was sought by the introduction of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 to get Congress 
to approve such legislation. The Sena- 
tor will remember that in the Senate 
that course was turned down, and the 
large majority in the Senate—and the 
vote in the House was more than 2 to 
i—by which it was turned down shows 
that legislation suggested’ by Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, called interim legis- 
lation, was decisively defeated. To the 
contrary, Congress recognized the rights 
of the States. 

That has been the position of Con- 
gress continuously at least since 1946. 
In 1946 Congress passed legislation very 
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similar to the measure now pending. 
That was vetoed. Last year Congress 
passed substantially the same legislation. 
That too was vetoed. 

Is the Senator contending that the 
veto of the President of the United States 
would tend to substitute for and take 
the place of needed legislation, which 
had to be produced, to give the United 
States the right to itself produce oil 
and sell it, before the United States 
could own these proceeds? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Tennessee is contending that until legis- 
lation is passed—and no legislation has 
been passed, although it is true that it 
was kept from being passed by the Presi- 
dent, but that is a constitutional way 
of preventing legislation from being 
passed—the Senator from Tennessee is 
contending that until legislation is 
passed the property belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government, and the revenue from 
it should belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and does belong to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
let me reply, I will say the statement ~ 
of the Senator shows that he has not 
yet understood the basic fact here, 
namely, that the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the California case and in the 
other cases did not supply the needed 
machinery to produce the assets which 
were down under the earth, and that 
these stipulations were entered into to 
continue that production. Unless there 
had been some reasonable assurance 
that the final position, if it were in 
favor of the States, would have recog- 
nized that the States were entitled to 
that part of the production which had 
been produced on the basis of that stip- 
ulation, and turned into money, produc- 
tion would have to stop. The whole sit- 
uation is truly and in fact an escrow 
arrangement under which mutual good 
will and a mutual decision on the part 
of the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment was required before the matter 
could move ahead to production and the 
impounding of the proceeds. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed some consider- 
ation to the bringing about of the fund, 
and it owns the property. What thing 
of value or compensation has the State 
contributed to the bringing about of this 
fund of $65 million or $70 million? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The State has grant- 
ed its consent to the stipulation and has 
joined with equal validity and necessity 
in the stipulation presented to the Court 
for its approval, just as the United States 
has. Without that joinder production 
could not have gone ahead. Surely the 
Senator recognizes that fact. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had the right to go ahead with 
production. Does the Senator mean 
that if I came over on his property, 
and I drilled a well and made some 
money from something on his property, 
and if the Supreme Court then said it 
is his property, that I would have the 
right to keep the money made from his 
property? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator 
from Florida has not contended that. 
The Senator from Florida has contended 
that under the decision of the Supreme 
Court the United States was left with- 
out any machinery whatever to itself to 
produce, or set up a program by which 
there could be produced, the oil that 
was under the ground. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. This was not only of 
interest to the public and the lessees, but 
it was of interest also to the whole United 
States. In other words, if we were de- 
ciding here now that the United States 
should prevail, the United States would 
get the money. Asa matter of fact, the 
United States is going to get a part of 
the money under our measure. I shall 
go into that point ina moment. A sub- 
stantial part of the production in the 
Gulf of Mexico is shown by the report 
as having been produced outside the 
State boundaries. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Being outside the 

, State boundaries, it would go to the Fed- 
eral Government. Certainly there is no 
disposition to give away that money. 
The Senator from Florida is contending 
that the Federal Government, under the 
passage of the pending joint resolution, 
would be just as fully entitled to the 
money which it receives from oil that is 
taken from submerged land, which goes 
now definitely and finally to the Federal 
Government, as is the case with the State 
Government as to the revenues from the 
lands which go to it. Surely, the Sen- 
ator is not now going to withdraw his 
characterization of the fund throughout 
his remarks as an escrow fund. This 
escrow fund is awaiting the outcome of 
a Court decision or legislation, and is 
subject, by stipulation, to be held in trust 
until disposed of by the Court, or by 
action of Congress. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Has not the Court 
acted? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Because it was clear- 
ly understood that there was not only a 
judicial question involved, but that there 
was also a question of public policy in- 
volved, namely, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might find itself in the position 
of not being supported by Congress. 

That is exactly what the situation is, 
because Congress proposes not to ignore 
and disregard 150 years of history, but, 
instead, to give effect to it. Congress 
proposes not to ignore the equitable de- 
fenses which the Supreme Court said, 
in its own opinion, it could not recog- 
nize. Congress has said it would not 
ignore the equitable defenses and would 
not do injustice to the individuals 
affected. 

I have said that by this method we do 
propose to do justice and to give effect 
to the course of dealings for 150 years 
in which the United States has so many 
hundreds of times recognized that these 
various submerged lands were not prop- 
erties of the United States but were 
properties of the States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A few minutes ago 
I asked the Senator from Florida if the 
situation which would be established as 
the result of enactment of the pending 
joint resolution would not be equivalent 
to a situation in which he had a piece 
of land and I moved on to that land and 
began to drill for oil there, and kept 
for myself all the revenue from that oil, 
instead of giving some of the revenue to 
him. The Senator from Florida said 
that situation would not be similar to 
the situation under the pending joint 
resolution, because, he said, the United 
States did not have on the land equip- 
ment with which to drill for oil. 

But now let us suppose that I have 
oil-drilling equipment on that land, and 
suppose the Senator from Florida, who 
owns the land, does not have oil-drilling 
equipment there. In that situation, 
would the Senator from Florida believe 
that when I have the oil-drilling equip- 
ment on the land, and when the Sena- 
tor from Florida has no oil-drilling 
equipment there, that situation justifies 
my keeping all the financial returns from 
the oil-drilling operations? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I am not talking 
about that kind of a case. I am speak- 
ing of a case in which the one who has 
done the drilling has done so after 150 
years of occupancy and 150 years of 
exercising domain over the lands and 
150 years of full belief that he owns 
those lands—in short, a case in which 
that situation has existed for years be- 
fore that person has done any drilling 
and before someone else gets the notion 
that there may be a way to upset that 
title which has continued to exist for 150 
years, and undertakes to upset it. 

It is my feeling that if in such a case 
the Court will not give any effect at all 
to my 150 years of possession and 150 
years of exercise of sovereignty and of 
all other conceivable powers of owner- 
ship over that area, it is time to look 
further than the Court. I believe that 
in this instance we can look further than 
the Court, because the question is one 
which relates not only to the States and 
to the Federal Government, but also to 
the type of public policy we shall have. 

Are we going to permit the Federal 
Government to raise a technical case in 
court, merely because some valuable as- 
sets are discovered in the area in ques- 
tion, and to make claim, by purely 
technical devices, to the right of occu- 
pancy of property which a State has 
developed in a particular way by its own 
initiative? 

It is my opinion that to permit that 
to be done would be to indulge in un- 
sound government and to bring danger- 
ous control of local property matters to 
Washington, and to participate in what 
would amount to confiscation without 
payment. This course would be abhor- 
rent to every sound principle of govern- 
ment, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Florida concede that the Su- 
preme Court has acted on the matter, 
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and that when the Supreme Court acts, 
it is not abhorrent to every sound prin- 
ciple of government, for there must be 
a final place of decision, and when the 
Supreme Court acted, that, no matter 
what some persons may feel, was the 
final decision? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Supreme Court 
has held that paramount right—what- 
ever that may be—over these assets rests 
in the United States. The Supreme 
Court has specifically refused to hold 
that the Federal Government has title 
to these assets. The Supreme Court has 
set up a new sort of proprietary interest, 
one not heretofore recognized in this 
country; and the Court has failed to 
recognize the fact that questions of great 
public policy are involved in this mat- 
ter; or perhaps the Court has felt that 
it is not its business to recognize the 
existence of such questions in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

So far as I am concerned, I am pre- 
pared to concede that perhaps the Fed- 
eral courts had to proceed under the 
technical rules which were set up. But 
when the Federal courts say in their 
opinions that they will not give any 
effect to such equitable defenses as the 
ones I mentioned a while ago—such 
equitable defenses as laches, estoppel, 
prescription, adverse possession, acquies- 
cence, and the like—and then in the 
next breath say they are satisfied that 
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has plenary power with reference to the 
disposition of the property of the United 
States, will find a way to do equity for 
the States and for the private owners 
who are so greatly involved in this mat- 
ter, we feel it is the duty of Congress to 
find out how to exercise that power in 
such a way as to subserve the equities 
nen have been created during all that 
me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Florida think that in doing 
equity, it is usual to do equity to both 
sides? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Exactly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. However, the kind 
of equity the Senator from Florida is 
talking about would result in giving 
not only the corpus of the estate but 
also all the revenue derived from the 
estate during that time to one side, and 
to do nothing for the other side. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senator from Tennessee 
is correct, because if he had carefully 
read the table to which he has referred— 
namely, the table appearing on page 570 
of the hearings held this year—he would 
have found that out of the total of ap- 
proximately $35 million which has ac- 
cumulated during the period of a little 
over 2 years that is covered by that par- 
ticular table, $11,190,000 will belong to 
the Federal Government, under the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution we are 
passing, and $24,093,000 will belong to 
the States, the distribution being as 
follows: 

In the case of the State of Louisiana, 
the State will receive $3,876,000; the 
Federal Government will receive $11,- 
047,000. 
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In the case of Texas, the State will 
receive $348,000; the Federal Govern- 
ment will receive $143,000. 

In the case of the State of California, 
California will receive the entire amount 
of $19,800,000, by reason of the fact that 
all the drillings there and all the pro- 
duction there are within the 3-mile belt; 

So I believe that if the Senator from 
Tennessee is to be completely accurate 
and objective in his description of our 
joint resolution, he should recognize the 
fact that it would result in distributing 
this asset in a way which we believe to 
be equitable as between the States and 
the United States, which is given much 
the larger share, overall—for the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows perfectly well 
that by means of the proposed distri- 
bution, when we take the whole area into 
consideration, the United States will 
receive an estimated five-sixths of the 
total of the gas and oil in the offshore 
lands, and the various States will re- 
ceive only one-sixth; and if the Senator 
from Tennessee refers to the States of 
Louisiana and Texas, which are on the 
Gulf of Mexico, he will find that instead 
of the figures I have just cited, the Fed- 
eral Government will receive a larger 
share of the oil off the State of Texas, 
as shown by the very statements which 
have been placed in the record by the 
best experts we have been able to find, 
namely, those of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey; and that in the case of 
the State of Louisiana, an even more 
generous Federal share will prevail. The 
Senator from Tennessee will find those 
facts set forth in that table. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I have seen 
those things set forth in the table. 

Will the Senator from Florida yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, let me refer to 
the page on which that information is 
to be found. It is to be found on page 
584 of the hearings. 

In the case of Texas, the State will 
receive, under the provisions of the joint 
resolution, if these estimates are cor- 
rect—and they are the best estimates 
we can get; and they, too, are subject 
to the statements made for the Govern- 
ment by the authorities of the United 
States Geological Survey, that— 

Only a small part of the shelf lies beneath 
water of such depth as thus far to invite 
exploration and development by the use of 
existing techniques. 


Just above that statement, the follow- 
ing statement appears: 

The estimate includes, of course, much oil 
that is not now economically recoverable 
by processes of exploration and production 
that are known to be practicable. 


By referring to the table which appears 
on page 584, the Senator from Tennessee 
will see that under the best estimate 
that is available, it is shown that the 
oil in Texas within the 3-league limit is 
estimated at 1.2 billion barrels, whereas 
the estimate for the oil on the Conti- 
nental Shelf as a whole lying off Texas 
is 9 billion barrels, which would leave 
7.8 billion barrels outside the 3-league 
limit. The percentage shown there, as 
the Senator from Tennessee can see by 
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referring to the table, is very largely in 
favor of the Federal Government, as 
against the State, about 644 to 1. 

In the ease of Louisiana, the disparity 
is even greater, because within 1 league 
of the Louisiana coast there is estimated 
to be only one-quarter of a billion bar- 
rels—or 0.25 billion barrels—whereas 
outside the 1-league line there is esti- 
mated to be 3.75 billion barrels, which 
would be 15 times as much as is esti- 
mated to be found in the part of the 
Continental Shelf within the limits of 
the State. 

So we believe the pending joint resolu- 
tion is rather fair to the United States. 
It gives the United States the lion’s share 
of something it has had no part, in ini- 
tiating, so far as the development is 
concerned. Beginning back in the 1920’s, 
as I recall, the State of California went 
forward to approximately 1945 or 1946, 
as I recall, before its title to these lands 
was challenged by the United States 
Government. 

In the Louisiana case and in the Texas 
case, they were not only diligent, they not 
only exercised initiative, but they also 
had good conservation processes, which 
have been recognized repeatedly during 
this debate. So that the Senator from 
Florida feels that his joint resolution not 
only does give great recognition to the 
Federal Government, but that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Federal Government 
will get the lion’s share of everything 
that is here involved. Therefore, the 
Senator from Florida reiterates what he 
has frequently said on this floor during 
the debate, and so far as he is concerned, 
he does not think the States have any 
claim that is lawful to anything beyond 
their own State limits; and he will main- 
tain that position. 

Mr. President, before proceeding to the 
next point, may I say to the Senator that 
the notice to which I referred, under 
which the operations have been con- 
ducted in the Gulf of Mexico, is printed 
on pages 10, 11, and 12 of the hearings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 20, and that 
the Senator will find, in article 3, sub- 
section 1, the provision to which I re- 
ferred, to the effect that Congress is the 
authority that must finally pass upon this 
matter, because there had not been any 
authority given for any such operation 
prior to that time. I desire to quote 
from subsection 1 of article 3: 

The remittance will be vested in a special 
account within the Treasury of the United 
States, under Title 31, United States Code, 
1946 edition, section 275 (R), subject to con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
proceeds to be expended in such manner as 
may hereafter be directed by an act of 
Congress. 


I desired to complete what I was say- 
ing with reference to both the stipulation 
and the notice, because it is so crystal 
clear, in reading both of them, that the 
responsible Federal executive officials 
knew perfectly well that they could not 
proceed without legislative authority, 
without completely safeguarding the 
rights of the States and of the lessees, 
and that they proposed to build a struc- 
ture under which they could proceed 
with authority to build up an escrow 
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funds—the fund to be in escrow await- 
ing decision by the Congress as to who 
is the owner. 

It was recognized that the States were 
owners out to their State boundaries, but 
to say that we are going to subtract from 
what any State had within its boundaries 
when this argument started, and hold it 
for the United States, even though the 
Congress is recognizing the controlling 
interest of the States out to their bound- 
aries, would I think, be anything but 
fair, and would not commend itself to a 
sense of equity and fair play. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Iyield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in a supplemental brief in the California 
case, said to the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 


In this connection it is pertinent to note,. 


as stated by the Attorney General at oral 
argument, that the President has authorized 
him to say that there is no desire on the 
part of the President or any Federal offi- 
cial to destroy or confiscate any honest or 
bona fide investment, or to deprive the State 
or its subdivisions of any reasonable ex- 
pectation of return from the areas that have 
been developed, 


Continuing from the brief of the At- 
torney General: 

But the President recognizes that, in the 
event the decision of this Court is favorable 
to the United States, it will be necessary to 
have congressional action looking to the fu- 
ture management of the resources in this 
area, and he— : 


Referring to the President— 
also intends to recommend to the Congress 
that legislation be enacted recognizing both 
prospectively and retrospectively any equi- 
ties of the State, and those who have oper- 
ated under it, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the national interest. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The quotation is, of 
course, from the source stated by the 
Senator, and it is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, does 
that not bear out exactly what the Sen- 
ator has said, that the Federal officials 
always admitted that it would require 
congressional action in order to provide 
for management, and also to take care of 
the equities involved in the matter? - 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, completely correct. If I may go 
now to my next point—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, let 
me ask a question in that connection, 
if the Senator from Florida will yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator refers 
to the brief of the Attorney General, and 
I think I have a copy of the same brief 
before me. Of course, there was a pro- 
vision that a decree would be entered in 
favor of the Government. -Naturally 
they wanted to be generous, they wanted 
to settle any equities with the States, and 
did not want to disrupt any business, 
That is the natural position for the Fed- 
eral Government to take. But with ref- 
erence to the provision that the title 
would be confirmed in the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Supreme Court, as it 
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was, I desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The Senator says he feels that the 
States have certain interests, and did 
have certain interests during all the time. 
In the decree of the Supreme Court, the 
Court said: 

The State of California has no title thereto 
or property interest therein. 


In view of that decree of the Court, 
and that language, what interest did the 
State have at the time the oil was taken 
out of the land and the revenue derived? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The State had its 
right to be heard here in Congress, and it 
proposed to be heard, and all parties 
knew that it would be heard. 

Mr. President, that brings me to my 
next point, and I want the Senator to 
follow this with particular attention. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I prefer not to yield 
at the moment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on that particu- 
lar point regarding the decree? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well. I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator says 
the State had a right to be heard in Con- 
gress. Does the Senator from Florida 
then feel that every decision of the Su- 
preme Court ought to be held up pending 
the introduction of a bill or resolution, 
and the conduct of hearings by com- 
mittees of the Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator from 
Florida does not feel that way about it. 
But he feels that, when a new and com- 
pletely revolutionary decision is made, 
by a bare majority of the Court—4 to 3 
in the Texas case—which overthrows a 
conception of property law that has pre- 
vailed for many years, and which has 
been recognized not only by the State 
authorities but also by the Federal au- 
thorities and the Federal courts during 
all that time, and has been acted upon 
by the public by the investment of liter- 
ally billions of dollars, a case is then 
presented in which the question of pol- 
icy should be worked out before perma- 
nent disposition is made of the case. 
The Senator from Florida feels that the 
Congress is the only place in the United 
States where the full case can be heard 
and acted upon, and he feels that the 
pénding measure will fairly take care 
of it. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one more 
point, and I think if the distinguished 
Senator will follow this, he will find that 
he himself, in his support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 last year was following a 
course identical with that which we have 
followed—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I did 
not support Senate Resolution 20 last 
year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I refer to the interim 
bill, the bill introduced by former Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Also, the 
Senator from Tennessee supported that 
bill again this year, as S. 107, if I cor- 
rectly understand the situation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I supported the 
O'Mahoney bill, but I did not support 
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the tidelands oil bill last year. I voted 
against the tidelands bill and to uphold 
the veto, but I voted consistently for the 
O'Mahoney bill at the last session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except that there was no vote on 
the veto of that measure in 1952. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 was the Ander- 
son-O’Mahoney measure, which the Sen- 
ator supported. The final measure that 
was passed, the so-called Holland bill, 
was substituted on the floor by a large 
majority of the Senate for the Anderson- 
O’Mahoney bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The veto to which 
I refer was one which occurred when I 
was in the House of Representatives. I 
voted to sustain the veto. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sure that is the 
case, and it emphasizes the fact that this 
question has been pending all too long, 
because the Senator served ably and with 
distinction in the House many years ago, 
which indicates that he was there as long 
ago as 1946. 

It is intolerable that a question of this 
kind has not only held up important 
development of oil and gas, but, what is 
more important, has held up coastal de- 
velopments along all of our coastal 
States. Only three States have any in- 
terest in oil and gas, and that does not 
include my State of Florida. It has 
stymied the development of coastal cities 
and communities until the situation is 
intolerable. If the Senator from Ten- 
nessee had heard the testimony of the 
distinguished Commissioner of Public 
Works of New York City, Mr. Robert 
Moses, who told us of long-standing 
plans to develop important additional 
beaches and recreational areas on the 
south shore of Long Island and on 
Staten Island, which were held up, not- 
withstanding the fact that the money 
was available, because there was no title 
available and because there was no as- 
surance that they could proceed with 
security, I think the Senator would agree 
with me that the situation has become 
intolerable. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield, but I want 
to develop the Senator’s own stand last 
year and this year, which I think clearly 
indicates that he thinks the money 
should go with the lands. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator from Florida that the situation 
has been intolerable ever since the Su- 
preme Court decided the case in 1947, 
but I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator who it was that brought about 
the intolerable situation. 

If it had not been for the Senator's 
proposed legislation and other proposed 
legislation like it, the Federal Govern- 
ment could have gone on with the de- 
velopment, allowing the use of the prop- 
erty in line with the Supreme Court’s dez 
cision. Has not the Senator himself 
contributed to bringing about the con- 
fusion and the intolerable situation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am willing for the 
Senator to draw his own conclusion on 
that point, but I invite his attention to 


the fact that for years prior to 1946 the 
Congress had consistently declined and 
refused to give consent even to the legal 
challenging of the rights of the States, 
because it felt that those rights were not 
assailable. Prior to the decision in 1946 
Congress passed, by a respectable major- 
ity, substantially the measure which is 
before us, but it was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States before the Su- 
preme Court had decided the case. So, I 
think the Senator must, in candor, rec- 
ognize the fact that Congress has not 
been slow to express its disapproval of 
the new philosophy which imposes the 
paramount rights doctrine on this Na- 
tion which we think is un-American and 
unsound and ‘which will lead to greater 
confusion and mischief if allowed to 
stand. 

If the Senator will be good enough to 
look at page 18 of the hearings of last 
year on Senate Joint Resolution 20, he 
will see the report signed by Mr. Peyton 
Ford, Deputy Attorney General, ad- 
dressed to former Senator O’Mahoney 
who was then chairman of the commit- 
tee, bearing upon the bill to which I have 
just referred, and which was supported 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. He still supports it because the 
Senator has recently voted for the An- 
derson substitute. The Anderson sub- 
stitute is nothing but a restatement of 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 of last year. 

The last two paragraphs of the Deputy 
Attorney General’s letter dealing with 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, the 
O’Mahoney-Anderson bill are all that 
will be needed to dispose of this subject. 
I read: 

In order to meet the éxisting urgent need 
for further exploration and development 
of mineral deposits in submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary of the 
Interior would be authorized, pending the 
enactment of further legislation on the sub- 
ject, to issue, on a basis of competitive bid- 
ding, oil and gas leases of such lands not 
covered by State leases, and the President 
would be empowered to withdraw from dis- 
position any unleased lands and reserve them 
for the use of the United States in the in- 
terest of national security. All revenues de- 
rived from operations conducted under the 
proposed legislation, whether from con- 
tinued State leases or from new leases, would 
be subject to the following disposition— 


I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee to this 
part— 


3714 percent of the moneys received from 
operations within the seaward boundaries of 
a State would be paid to such State, all other 
moneys— 


That means the 62%4 percent re- 
maining from within the State bound- 
aries and all revenue that comes from 
the Continental Shelf— 


all other moneys so received would be held 
in a special account in the Treasury pend- 
ing the enactment of legislation concerning 
the disposition thereof. 

As the above summary of its provisions 
reveals, the proposed legislation is in the 
nature of an interim measure to provide au- 
thority for continued oil and gas operations 
and development in offshore submerged 
lands pending the enactment of permanent 
legislation dealing with the subject. 
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Having read that, and realizing that 
that is a correct explanation of the con- 
tents of Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which was reintroduced this year as Sen- 
ate bill 107, the Senator from Tennessee 
must recognize the fact, and cannot pos- 
sibly escape it, that he has supported 
and voted for a measure which makes it 
clear that all the proceeds from lands 
beginning at the low-water mark and 
extending to the utmost boundaries of 
the Continental Shelf were to be dealt 
with in this fashion: 3712 percent with- 
in State boundaries to go to the States, 
and 62% percent to be paid over to the 
United States? No; to be held for one 
thing, and that was to await the enact- 
ment by Congress of a law disposing of 
it. I doubt if it could be more clearly 
shown that the Senator recognizes the 
fact that the oil which became money by 
these interim operations and which took 
the place of assets in the soil before those 
interim operations began was to await 
disposition of the lands themselves. Is 
there any way to make it clearer that 
the Senator, by his vote and his support 
has stood for exactly the principle for 
which we have been contending here? I 
do not think it would be possible to pro- 
duce any evidence to make it clearer, be- 
cause such is an inescapable conclusion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I must say that I 
think the Senator has made a rather 
farfetched argument—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Which is not in 
keeping with the pertinent arguments 
he usually makes, when he says that 
the support of the O’Mahoney bill by 
me in the last session, and my support of 
the Anderson bill gave any sanction on 
my part to the idea of turning the money 
over to three States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator would 
propose in the passage of the interim 
legislation, Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
to do in a fuller way what was done be- 
fore by entering into the stipulation in 
the California case, to keep wells pro- 
ducing and to have additional wells pro- 
ducing, and he would propose to im- 
pound the money, with the exception of 
some that he admitted the States should 
have, to await final decision as to whom 
it and the land which produced it shall 
belong. 

I hope the Senator will see that in 
supporting such legislation he has abso- 
lutely precluded himself from ever 
claiming that these amounts of money 
accumulated under the California stip- 
ulation are any different from the funds 
which would be accumulated by the bill 
which he supported, and would have to 
await disposition by the Congress. So 
that the Senator has placed himself in 
a hopelessly illogical situation because 
he has participated in an effort to create 
an even larger fund for exactly the same 
kind of an effort to have production con- 
tinued but to substitute money, after the 
oil has been produced, for the oil which 
is in the ground, so that whoever gets 
the ground will also get the money which 
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comes from the oil already produced 
therefrom. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? The Senator is talk- 
ing about me, so I wish he would give me 
a chance to speak for myself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly shall 
yield, because I am interested to know 
what explanation the Senator can give 
to allow him to escape the conclusion 
that in offering his amendment to dis- 
pose of these accumulations which his 
amendment deals with, he is following a 
completely foreign and different philos- 
ophy from that which he has followed 
quite consistently in supporting the pro- 
visions of Senate Joint Resolution 20 of 
last year, S. 107 of this year, and of the 
Anderson amendment, a few days ago 
which was nothing but a restatement in 
the form of an amendment of S. 107. 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, we all 
know that the Anderson bill, while an 
interim measure, supports the claim of 
ownership of submerged lands in the 
Federal Government, and it is on the 
theory that ownership is in the Federal 
Government that the O'Mahoney bill 
in the last session, and the Anderson bill 
in this session, were introduced. It sets 
forth the portion that would go to the 
three States named as 3744 percent. The 
balance of the money would be held in 
escrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has used the word “escrow,” because 
the situation is exactly the same as the 
one to which he has already applied that 
term. x 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Anway, the bal- 
ance of the money would be held in a 
special account in the Treasury of the 
United States, not the treasury of some 
State, there to await disposition accord- 
ing to further enactment by Congress. 
Congress had before it in the last ses- 
sion, as it has had in this session, the 
Hill amendment, and if the Hill amend- 
ment had been agreed to, the balance of 
the money would have been used for edu- 
cation in all the States of the Nation. 
If some other amendment had been 
agreed to, applying the money to the re- 
duction of the national debt, the balance 
of the money, 6212 percent, would have 
been used for that purpose. But it was 
not contemplated in the O’Mahoney 
amendment or in the Anderson amend- 
ment that any part of the remaining 
6244 percent would be turned over merely 
to the three States here involved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Tennessee will gain 
comfort from the statement he has just 
made, but I am quite sure that his sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 20, of 
the last Congress, and his support of 
S. 107, of this session, and his recent 
support of the Anderson amendment, is 
completely contradictory to his present 
position. This amendment grows out of 
a stipulation entered into with the sev- 
eral States to allow the people to have 
bp ppc rpc of continuing production 
of o 

The Senator, in supporting Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 of last year, was in 
exactly the same position, except in a 
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much greater field; because he proposed 
generally to speed the production of oil 
both within and without State bound- 
aries and in the Continental Shelf, and 
to hold the major portion of that in 
escrow to await final disposition of 
Congress. 

Before leaving this point, and before 
yielding the floor, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that 
Mr. Ford, in his letter, made two differ- 
ent references to legislation which might 
be expected, first, in this clause: 

All other moneys so received would be held 
in a special account in the Treasury pending 
the enactment of legislation concerning the 
disposition thereof. 


The next sentence reads: 

As the above summary of its provisions 
reveals, the proposed legislation is in the 
nature of an interim measure to provide 
authority for continued oil and gas opera- 
tions and development in offshore submerged 
lands pending the enactment of permanent 
legislation dealing with the subject. 


I strongly hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee will be rejected. 
Madam President, I yield the fioor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SmitrH of Maine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. HOLLAND. How much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 52 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California as much of that time 
as he may require. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
shall speak but a very few minutes, in 
order to dispel any suggestion which _ 
may have been made during the discus- 
sion of the pending amendment that 
some element of good faith on the part 
of the State of California was lacking 
during’ the entire history of the sub- 
merged-lands question. I wish to deny 
that, and in denying it, I wish to refer to 
the record. 

First, from 1850, when California first 
entered the Union, until the 1930's, no 
one in any State of the Union, or in any 
official Federal position, ever questioned 
in the slightest degree where title to 
submerged lands within the boundaries 
of the State of California lay. There 
was no question of the good faith and 
the high intentions of the people of Cali- 
fornia in dealing with that property. 

Since January of this year, for many 
long weeks, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs held hearings on the 
joint resolution which is now before the 
Senate. There it was developed that at 
least in one instance at the request of 
an agency of the Federal Government 
whose representative came to the city of 
Long Beach, in the State from which I 
come, the city of Long Beach, as grantee, 
having derived its title to a portion of its 
tidelands from the State of California, 
conveyed to the Federal Government, 
for the magnificient sum of one dollar, 
whatever title it had to more than 500 
acres of submerged lands within the 
boundaries of the city, 
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I mention that specifically’ because 
California, I think it can be clearly dem- 
onstrated, dealt generously and in com- 
plete good faith with the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to its submerged 
lands. 

As a result of the decision in the case of 
United States against California, a dif- 
ficult situation arose with respect to the 
production of oil in the same submerged 
lands. As the able and distinguished 
Senator from Florida has suggested this 
afternoon, there was no law under which 
the Federal Government could have pro- 
ceeded to extract oil or gas from that 
area. So the Federal Government asked 
the State of California to continue ad- 
ministering the submerged lands, and 
to have the leases theretofore entered 
into continued in operation for the bene- 
fit of the Federal Government. The 
State of California complied with that 
request. 

Quite to the contrary, as has been sug- 
gested by the distinguished author of 
the amendment to the Senate Joint 
Resolution now before us, the agree- 
ments or the stipulations which Cali- 
fornia entered into with the Federal 
Government were renewed in every suc- 
ceeding year. As a matter of fact, one 
continuing stipulation remains in effect 
at this very moment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
from California is correct. Apparently 
my remarks to the effect that there was 
an interim should be corrected to show 
that there was a stipulation at all times. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have before me 
the hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 
20. According to the dates of the hear- 
ings, there was an interim period in 
which there does not appear to have 
been a stipulation. 

I had assumed that these were all the 
stipulations that had been entered into, 
because the witnesses who furnished 
them said that they were the stipula- 
tions. Mr. Perlman, who brought up 
the records, was asked if these were the 
stipulations. He said they were. I as- 
sumed that they were all of them, but 
apparently some of the extensions were 
not printed in this hearing. So anything 
I have said about operating without a 
written stipulation should be corrected 
so as to show that there was one. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, the amendment 
now before us, to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, was not considered by the com- 
mittee, and with it, I presume, Senators 
are not overly familiar. I wish to quote 
from a part of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee: 

(b) The United States hereby releases and 
relinquishes unto said States and persons 
aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved here- 
in, all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, if any it has, in and to all said lands, 
improvements, and natural resources on the 
condition, in the case of any State which 
has received any payments, or to which any 
payments are due, from any lessee under a 
lease of submerged lands, which are cov- 
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ered by tidal waters arid are outside of in- 
land waters and the ordinary low-water line 
of such tidal waters, or natural resources 
therein (including such payments received 
or due under stipulation or agreement with 
the United States) for any period prior to 
the date of the enactment of this joint reso- 
lution— 


And so forth. We have before us the 
proposal that if Senate Joint Resolution 
13 is passed, and if the Congress of the 
United States and the President believe 
that submerged lands within historic 
boundaries ought to be vested, so far as 
title is concerned, in the States, we 
should now provide that California, for 
example, should be required to pay over 
to the United States not merely the 
moneys. which have come into escrow 
as a result of the several stipulations, 
but all the moneys from the develop- 
ment of oil in all the history of Califor- 
nia, back to the first time any lease was 
entered into, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
if that is what this amendment provides, 
let us get it straightened out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Tennessee asked that the legislative 
counsel draft an amendment which 
would provide for the payment to the 
Federal Government of the money which 
has been collected either by the Federal 
Government or by the State of Califor- 
nia since this controversy arose. That 
is the purpose of the amendment. The 
total amount involved is about $65 mil- 
lion or $70 million for the three States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it the intention of 
the able Senator from Tennessee to re- 
quire the State to pay any royalties from. 
leases back to the beginning of time, or 
only during the period in which stipu- 
lations have been entered into? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My intention in 
drafting the amendment was to cover 
only the period during which stipula- 
tions have been entered into. | 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that, in my judg- 
ment, the language of the amendment 
is completely ineffectual for that pur- 
pose. I refer to the language on page 
2, beginning in the middle of line 5, “for 
any period prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this joint resolution.” 

I take it that would go back to 1870 
in the case of my State. i 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My understanding 
was that it was only about 1930 when 
the first well in the submerged areas of 
California was drilled. I do not know 
how far back the history of such opera- 
tions go, but I say to the Senator that 
the intention of this amendment is only 
to deal with the money referred to in 
the table which we have seen. If this 
amendment is adopted, I shall certainly 
see to it that the language is perfected 
in conference so as to make it apply in 
the way in which it was intended to 
apply. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
refer to the historical fact that some 
oil development in the submerged lands 
of California, particularly in the vicin- 
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ity of the county of Santa Barbara, took 
place in 1877. I was about to make the 
point that if the language of the amend- 
ment now before us would do what the 
junior Senator from California suggests 
it would do, it would require the State 
of California to make an accounting for 
moneys coming into its public treasury 
as far back as 1877. However, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee has 
suggested that such is not his intention, . 
and that if the language would do what 
some of us believe it would do—and I re- 
fer to the language on page 2, lines 5 
and 6, particularly—it should be amend- 
ed and redrafted in the event the amend- 
ment should be adopted by the Senate, 

I should like to use a moment or’ so 
longer to object to the intention of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee to 
require, as a condition precedent to vest- 
ing in the State of California whatever 
title the United States has, the payment 
of the moneys under the stipulation. 

It seems to me that the argument of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee ought to be addressed, if at 
all, against Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
because if the Senate refuses to pass a 
measure similar to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13, there will be no question as to 
what will happen to the relatively small 
amount of royalties involved. 

On the other hand, if the Senate does 
pass such a measure as Senate Joint 
Resolution 13, then I think it is not the 
part of statesmanship to say, “We are 
going to give this to you, but we are go- 
ing to keep the royalties which would 
otherwise go to you because, in good 
faith, you agreed with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue operating oil leases 
during the period of the past 6 years.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 13 is based 
upon equity. If I take your property, 
Madam President, and keep it for any 
great length of time, and you try to get 
it back from me, the courts of this land 
will say that I may keep it, because the 
statute of limitations is on my side, and 
equity runs in my favor. The United 
States Supreme Court, on at least one 
occasion, has held, when a dispute arose 
between two States of the American 
Union, that laches and good faith pre- 
vented one State from claiming that 
which the other possessed. In this case 
the basic claim in the joint resolution is 
one of good faith. Good faith ought to 
attach to the oil royalties, which would 
follow the resolution in this instance, 
and it ought to be sufficient argument 
to defeat the type of amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How much oil was 
there in the area prior to 1937? I refer 
to the area covered by the pending leg- 
islation. The legislation does not touch 
tidelands at all or inland waters at all. 
The special master has made a finding 
with reference to inland waters, which 
would cover nearly every oil well in the 
Long Beach area, I wonder how much 
oil is involved, 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say, Madam 
President, in answer to the distinguished 
Senator, that he will unquestionably 
agree with me that the United States 
Supreme Court has not yet determined 
what are inland waters and what is open 
sea off the California coast line. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would agree to 
that, but I would also say that at no 
time has the Federal Government tried 
to claim all the area. Certainly the 
Federal Government has twice been 
willing, in my opinion, to draw a line 
which would be fairly liberal. It has 
been resisted by the people of Long 
Beach, because they wanted a line drawn 
which would go clear out to Point Fer- 
min. The Federal Government was go- 
ing to draw a line which would take in 
every producing oil well. I was won- 
dering if the Senator could enlighten 
me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My good friend the 
able Senator from New Mexico will re- 
call in the committee’s discussions it de- 
veloped that the Federal Government 
under a prior administration first con- 
tended that there was a bay which con- 
stituted inland waters off Santa Monica 
in California, and then with respect to 
the proceedings before the master in the 
present litigation it completely changed 
its mind and contended that there was 
no bay off Santa Monica. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam sorry, Madam 
President, but I am not in a position to 
dispute that statement. I was won- 
dering whether the Senator from Cali- 
fornia could tell us how many wells are 
involved. I agree with the Senator that 
if it goes back to 1870, it is wrong, but 
my understanding is that there was not 
a single producing oil well in the ocean 
until about 1935. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I cannot answer the 
Senator as to when the first actual tide- 
land well was sweated in. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from California would agree with 
me that there is not certainly any dis- 
position to deal unjustly with the State 
of California. If it went back that far, 
it might be unjust, and I am sure that 
the Senator from Tennessee would not 
want to do an injustice. 

Mr. KUCHEL. It seems to me that I 
should say in all candor that the ques- 
tion of the disposal of the oil royalties 
during the stipulation period ought to 
rise or fall with the question of the dis- 
posal of the title to the properties which 
are involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not want to 
get into this subject, but I was going to 
say I thought it should rise or fall ac- 
cording to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. However, we are not doing that 
in the proposed legislation. I am quite 
willing to agree that we are moving 
along in the direction indicated by the 
Senator from California, and that that 
would be required. I overlooked that 
language in the amendment. This is 
the first time that I have seen it. I did 
not know that the Senator from Tennes- 
see had put that language in the 
amendment. I am not trying to say 
what it means, but I think I can say that 
I would not want to do what the Senator 
from California has outlined, nor do I 
think the Senator from Tennessee would 
want to do it, if it went back to 1870. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I am sure that is cor- 
rect. I had intended to do what little I 
could to argue against the intention of 
the Senator from Tennessee, as he ex- 
pressed his intention when he raised the 
question by the language in his amend- 
ment. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smit of Maine in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 56 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I inquire 
whether it is the intention to wait until 
a later date to have a vote on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
tention was to have a vote tomorrow 
afternoon, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had understood 
that the vote would go over until some 
later date, with the remainder of the 
time waived or yielded back, with the 
exception of 10 minutes to each side, 
which would be reserved for use by each 
side immediately before the vote is 
taken. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The unanimous- 
consent request which the majority 
leader made was based on the fact that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] had an engage- 
ment today which they desired to keep. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
also had an engagement today. They 
will return to the Senate on Thursday. 

If the Senator wishes to put off a vote 
until Friday or Monday or Tuesday, I 
think the matter could be handled exact- 
ly as the other matter was handled, 
namely, on Monday, with each side re- 
serving 10 minutes for final argument, 
to be controlled by the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KUcHEL] and by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
Does the Senator plan to be back by Fri- 
day or Monday? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder whether 
a vote’ could be deferred until Friday, 
with each side reserving 10 minutes until 
then. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding of the majority leader’s 
statement was that there would be no 
votes on Friday or Saturday. Imay have 
misunderstood him, but I believe his 
statement was to the effect that Senators 
who wanted to go to Kentucky, to an 
important occasion there, could go feel- 
ing secure that there would be no vote on 
those days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the agreement 
with respect to no voting covered only 
today, with a further agreement to come 
tomorrow. The hope was expressed that 
there would not be any vote on Friday 
or Saturday. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, I 
may say that the Senator from Tennes- 
see and the Senator from Florida could 
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relinquish their time, except for about 
10 minutes, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee could then call up his amendment 
whenever it pleased him to do so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
that is satisfactory to me. If I am not 
present, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], or one of my colleagues 
who have joined me in support of my 
amendment, can call it up. I should 
like to take about 2 minutes to make 
1 or 2 points quite clear and to sum- 
marize my argument. 

In the first place, I have no intention 
of covering by my amendment any 
money except that which has accrued 
since the controversy arose. So if the 
amendment is not drafted correctly in 
that regard it will be, and I want to 
assure the Senator from California of 
that purpose. 

Second, I disagree completely with 
the Senator from Florida that support 
of the O'Mahoney resolution of the last 
Congress or the Anderson bill of this 
Congress in any way is a recognition of 
the proposal that the 6242 percent, ac- 
cruing to the Federal Government, 
would go by distribution solely to the 
3 States involved. 

The provisions of both measures were 
to the effect that 32% percent would 
be paid to the States in which the fund 
was derived, and 6214 percent was to be 
used for a Federal purpose, for all the 
people of all the States. The reason it 
was put into a special fund—and the 
Senator from New Mexico, who is pres- 
ent, will bear me out in this, I hope— 
was that there was discussion as to 
whether it would be used for education, 
or for some other purpose. I under- 
stand the special-fund provision was to 
wait until it could be determined 
whether the Hill amendment to the 
O’Mahoney bill in the previous Congress 
or the Anderson bill of this session would 
be passed. 

Madam President, a part of the stipu- 
lation was that the Supreme Court de- 
cision, when finally rendered, was to 
have some effect upon this matter. That 
is implicit in the first stipulation; it is 
set forth definitely. 

The Supreme Court has decided that 
the States had no title or interest in this 
property. I cannot see any justification, 
on any legal basis or on any moral basis. 
for giving to 2 or 3 States the money 
derived from property which belonged 
to the Federal Government and which 
will belong to the Federal Government 
unless or until the pending joint resolu- 
tion is signed by the President, after it 
may be passed by the Congress. I see no 
justification for giving to 2 or 3 States 
that trust fund, which thus would be 
taken away from the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee state approximately how 
much money would be involved if his 
amendment should be adopted? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
for his question. As nearly as I can 
tell, about $35 million is held by the three 
States in a special fund, and I think a 
fund of approximately the same amount 
is now being held in a special account 
by the Federal Government—in short, a 
total of approximately $65 or $70 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee provides that 
this amount shall be applied to paying 
the principal of or the interest on the 
national debt? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The amendment 
provides that this amount shall be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national 
debt. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The interest on the 
national debt to date is in excess of $6 
billion a year. Is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee aware of the fact that if his 
amendment were adopted, the maximum 
contribution it would make in paying the 
current interest on the national debt 
would be to pay the interest for approxi- 
mately 4 days? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Every little bit 
counts; at least, we would be making 
some payment—which would be better 
than we have done in a long time. 

However, the statement the Senator 
from Delaware has made shows the utter 
folly of giving away funds, out of the 
Federal Treasury, when there is such a 
terrible burden upon us. The Senator 
from Delaware is making a very persua- 
sive argument to the effect that we 
should keep the oil and gas which belong 
to the Federal Government. They do 
not belong to the States; and according 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
they never have belonged to the States. 
The Senator from Delaware has shown 
most effectively by his suggestion that 
we should not vote away the assets of the 
Federal Government at a time when the 
Federal Government has such a heavy 
burden upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly commend 
the intention of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to have such funds used to meet 
the interest charges in connection with 
the national debt. 

I notice that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee called attention to the fact that 
the national debt is $1,800 per capita, 
for each man, woman, and child in the 
United States. I understood the Senator 
from Tennessee to say that his amend- 
ment, if adopted, would make a maxi- 
mum contribution toward reduction of 
the interest charges on the national debt. 

With all due respect, let me say I be- 
lieve it only fair to point out that what 
is being proposed is not to pay off the 
national debt, for the amount involved in 
the amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would pay only 4 days of interest 
charges on the national debt, at the 
current rate. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I think the Senator from Delaware is a 
little mistaken in the mathematics he 
has used. My impression is that the 
interest to carry the national debt is 
approximately $5 billion a year. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say it is my 
understanding that the interest is 
slightly in excess of $6 billion, at the 
current rates of interest. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So I believe $70 


million would pay more than 4 days in-° 


terest charges on the national debt. 

However, I am sure the Senator from 
Delaware will realize that in that situa- 
tion, little things help very definitely to 
pay the debt; and that in connection with 
the proposed giveaway of assets of the 
Federal Government, it certainly would 
be worthwhile to salvage at least $65 
million or $70 million for the Federal 
Government. 

But, of course, we could have enough 
to pay the full carrying charges on the 
debt, and many, many more times the 
carrying charges on the debt—TI refer to 
the interest payments each year—if we 
would apply the revenue which belongs to 
the Federal Government from this oil 
development, to paying the interest on 
the debt. That would do much more 
than pay the interest on the debt each 
year, I believe, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very much in- 
terested in the last statement the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has made. I wonder 
upon what he bases his statement. 

I should like to ask the following ques- 
tion: If we were to reject the Holland 
joint resolution, and assuming that we 
were to pass, instead, a measure which 
would require the States involved to pay 
back into the Federal Treasury all the 
money they have accumulated from the 
time the first oil well or gas well was 
drilled offshore, what would be the total 
amount of all that accumulated revenue 
from either the royalties or the leases 
involved, up to the present time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The total amount 
involved up to the present time, I take 
it—I refer to the amount held in the spe- 
cial fund—is $65 million or $70 million. 

However, I have here a letter showing 
that at the present time a very large 
royalty of approximately $770,000 a 
month is being paid in connection with 
oil leases in California. 

The Senator from Delaware asks what 
I base these estimates upon. There are 
various and sundry estimates as to the 
oil under the Continental Shelf, as the 
Senator from Delaware knows. Noted 
geologists and also a board have esti- 
mated that 10 percent of our oil is under 
the Continental Shelf. The estimates 
usually run—not the estimates of proved 
oil but the estimates of oil that could be 
developed—somewhere between $50 bil- 
lion and $300 billion. Ido not know how 
accurate those estimates are; no one 
knows what the actual value of the oil is. 
At any rate, the value is very substantial. 

We would convey most of that to the 
States under the provisions of the pend- 
ing joint resolution, It is true there can 
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be some oil beyond the 3-mile limit or 
the 101⁄2-mile limit, but that oil would be 
more difficult to develop, as compared to 
the oil in the land which would be con- 
veyed to the States. 

It seems to me that since we are giv- 
ing the States so much—and it is to be 
an outright gift, because title is in the 
United States—we should save the $65 
million or $70 million. 

Madam President, I now yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine in the chair). The 
Chair understands that no definite 
agreement has been made concerning 
the time on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee wish to propose an 
arrangement in that connection? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I should like to reach an understanding 
about having the amendment voted on 
on Friday, if possible, because I shall not 
be here tomorrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
I may say that the present occupant 
of the majority leader’s chair would not 
be in a position to enter into an agree- 
ment as to the time for voting on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Perhaps the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Kerauver] and the Senator 
from Florida (Mr, Hotianp] would each 
agree to relinquish all except 10 minutes 
of the time remaining to them and, in 
the meantime, to have other amend- 
ments called up. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is agreeable 
to me, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
that would be acceptable to me; and I 
have no objection to having the vote on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee taken on Tuesday, or at any 
time prior thereto when the Senator 
from Tennessee may call up his amend- 
ment, and at such time each side could 
proceed for 10 minutes. In short, I am 
willing to yield the remainder of my 
time, except for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is agreeable 
to me, Madam President; and, with that 
understanding, I yield all except 10 
minutes of the time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam about to move 
that the Senate take a recess, unless 
there are further speeches to be made 
or unless there is further business to be 
transacted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I had intended at some time today to 
discuss the .subject matter covered by 
an amendment which I have submitted. 
The amendment is marked ‘4~-15-53- 
A,” and it relates to the proceeds from 
the public domain. I do not feel that I 
Sare to discuss the amendment at this 

e. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD & 
discussion of the history of the public 
domain, and a discussion of the recent 
history of the public domain, together 
with summaries, conclusions, and sev- 
eral tables indicating the proceeds com- 
ing to various States as a result of the 
leasing of land in the public domain, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
ACQUISITION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


At the close of the Revolutionary War, the 
new Nation found itself in possession of the 
Jand lying east of the Mississippi, south of 
the Great Lakes and north of Florida. The 
portion of this territory lying west of the 
present boundary of the original 13 States 
became the nucleus of the public domain, 
with the exception of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and some minor areas reserved in the deeds 
of cession. 

Within this wide domain there was much 
controversy as to jurisdiction and ownership. 
The lands westward to the Mississippi River 
were claimed by Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, on the basis of the 
terms of their colonial charters. The bound- 
aries of these claims were very indefinite, 
and consequently settlement could not be 
made without developing serious controver- 
sies. The difficulty of adjusting these con- 
flicting claims aided in bringing about the 
final cession of the land to the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Although the Articles of Confederation 
contained a provision that no State should 
be deprived of any territory for the benefit 
of the United States, the States not claim- 
ing any western territory were well aware 
of the great superiority in power and re- 
sources which the seven States which 
claimed such territory would develop if they 
should maintain their claims. These six 
States exerted such pressure upon the Fed- 
eral Government that the Continental Con- 
gress, in 1780, passed a resolution providing 
for the acceptance and care of such unap- 
propriated lands as might be ceded by the 
States to the central Government and for 
their disposition for the common benefit. 

These cessions were encumbered to some 
extent by special provisions, claims, and ex- 
ceptions or reservations. Thus the excep- 
tions made by the State of North Carolina 
in ceding the territory within the present 
State of Tennessee embraced practically all 
the lands in the territory, and consequently 
Tennessee is considered as not having been 
a part of the public domain. The Original 
Thirteen Colonies, plus the States of Maine, 
Kentucky, Vermont, and West Virginia, 
which were carved out of the Original Thir- 
teen, did not comprise a part of the public 
domain, 

Lands ceded by the States became the com- 
mon property of the people under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This was the 
Federal public domain as it existed in 1803, 
and the nucleus for the subsequent addi- 
tion of vast areas lying mostly west of the 
Mississippi. y 

PURCHASES AND TREATIES 


The remainder of the original public do- 
main was acquired through purchase and 
treaty. The Louisiana Purchase from France 
in 1803 added to the public domain an area 
almost three times as large as the area ceded 
by the seven States. The purchased area 
covered, generally speaking, the lands 
drained by the western tributaries of the 
Mississippi River. 

The next addition to the public domain 
was the purchase in 1819 from Spain of the 
territory then known as East and West 
Florida, the area represented now by the 
State of Florida. 

Most of the lands in the States of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho, the northwest- 
ern corner of Montana, and a portion of 
western Wyoming were added to the public 
domain in 1846, after the United States 
claim to title based upon exploration and 
occupation finally had been conceded by 
Great Britain. 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with 
Mexico, concluded in 1848, an area cover- 
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ing roughly the States of California, Nevada, 
and Utah, the western parts of Colorado and 
New Mexico, and most of Arizona was added 
to the public domain. The remainder of 
Arizona and a small area in New Mexico were 
acquired from Mexico by the Gadsden Pur- 
chase of 1853, 

Annexation of the Republic of Texas in 
1845 did not in itself increase the Federal 
public domain, for Texas retained full con- 
trol over the lands within its boundaries. 
In 1850, however, the United States pur- 
chased from Texas areas in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
which were added to the public domain. 

The final addition to the original public 
domain was the purchase from Russia in 
1867 of all her possessions on the American 
Continent and adjacent islands, all of which 
constitute the present Territory of Alaska, 
Acquisition of the Territory of Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, and other 
possessions did not increase the public do- 
main, since the Federal lands within those 
areas have not been administered under the 
general body of the Federal public land laws, 


DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Never was a new country confronted with 
a more serious duty than that which faced 
the confederation. It had the opportunity 
and the duty, of providing a financial policy 
for a newly constituted state, and fully as 
important, of deciding upon a colonization 
plan. The weakness of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the matter of finances necessitated 
a plan of land disposal whereby the Gov- 
ernment could raise funds to meet its na- 
tional expenses and repay debts owed to 
European creditors. Hamilton, Jefferson, 
and others, finally surrendered to the finan- 
cial plan of disposal of the public domain 
for the support of the Federal Government, 
although still adhering to the proposition 
that the land was to be sold at a very low 
figure, to the settler, or to be given away 
outright. In addition to the money needs 
of the Nation, the Founding Fathers felt 
that the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with respect to the public domain, 
was to act as trustee for all the people and 
to transfer the land as rapidly as possible 
to private ownership, where presumably it 
would find its highest use through the eco- 
nomics of private enterprise. 

Under early ordinances, a few ranges of 
land were surveyed and offered for sale at 
public auction. The sales were distinctly 
disappointing. 

Congress seems to have welcomed the idea 
of selling land through land companies. It 
meant reduction of the national debt in 
large blocks, and it relieved the Nation of 
dealing with the individual small buyer, and 
allowed it to make a contract with well- 
known businessmen who promised responsi- 
bility. The Government, however, was 
doomed to financial disappointment, as were 
the promoters and adventurers themselves. 
Instead of the increasing sales expected, Con- 
gress was obliged, as time went on, to re- 
lieve the distress of the companies, and 
Congress became convinced that there were 
grave dangers in this wholesale disposition 
of the public lands, 

Another pronounced characteristic of this 
period of land disposal was the reduction 
from time to time in the area of land that 
might be purchased. The act of 1796 pro- 
vided that some land should be sold in units 
of 640 acres and other lands in larger units. 
The acreage of land sold under this law was 
insignificant, principally because the pioneer 
settler could neither finance nor farm units 
of such large size; consequently, the mini- 
mum size of areas that could be offered for 
sale was reduced ultimately to 40 acres. In 
general, there were no restrictions on the 
maximum amount of land that could be 
acquired, and in some instances speculative 
holdings exceeded 100,000 acres. 

The revenues received during this period 
of land sales fell far short of those that had 
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been anticipated. Also the receipts fiuc- 
tuated greatly from year to year. General 
dissatisfaction with both the principle and 
the manner of effectuating the sales policy 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
“free land” method as the primary means 
of disposal. 

By the preemption law of 1841 recognition 
was given to occupancy as a positive indica- 
tion of the desire to settle and to the prefer- 
ence rights of occupants. The policy ex- 
pressed by this law might be considered as 
intermediate between the revenue and set- 
tlement policies. 


THE POLICY OF SETTLEMENT 


For a half century or more following 1841 
the policy of using the public domain in the 
promotion of settlement was accepted and 
furthered in the disposition of the western 
lands. It was the fruition of the work of 
such men as Gallatin, Benton, and Jefferson. 
In 1826 Benton had said: “I speak to Sen- 
ators who know this to be a Republic, not a 
monarchy, who know that the public lands 
belong to the people and not to the Federal 
Government.” 

Every new Territory and State wanted 
people to take up and use the vacant lands. 
Immigration agents were employed by the 
State. Advertising campaigns were con- 
ducted by the railroads. All forces combined 
to get the land into the hands of the settlers. 
With the development of the railroads and 
the consequent market for the farmer’s 
products, the settlers began to look upon the 
land as a prize in itself and it was inevitable 
that more enterprising adventurers should 
precede them and profit by speculating in 
this increased value of the lands. The Pre- 
emption Act was designed to preclude, or at 
least to restrict, this practice. The preemp- 
tion right was mainly a possessory right, 
established by constructing a dwelling house 
and making improvements on the land. For 
many years this right secured the settler in 
his right to purchase at the minimum price 
before the date of the general sale of the 
tract of which his claim was a part. After 
the passage of the homestead law and the 
discontinuance of the general sales, the law 
was repealed in 1891. The main difference 
between preemption and the homestead laws 
was that under preemption payment of $1.25 
per acre was made after 14 months’ resi- 
dence, and the homesteader received a free 
grant of his land after 5 years of residence, 


DISTRIBUTION AND CESSION TO THE STATES 


When the States possessing western lands 
ceded them to the United States, it was, 
among other reasons, in order that the Gen- 
eral Government might, from the proceeds, 
be enabled to pay it debts. Nearly a half 
century passed, and it seemed that the debt 
was soon to be extinguished, but the land 
was not all sold. Thus it was somewhat 
natural that the question of the right of the 
Government to retain for its own use the 
funds still to be realized should be raised. 
The States which never had any western 
domain were always particularly jealous of 
their rights to the public lands and the re- 
turns from the same. These States were ac- 
tive in the distribution controversy. From 
1825 to 1845, there was a constant, and at 
times, violent struggle over the distribution 
to be made of the money received from the 
sale of land to the States, that is to all the 
States. Few questions were more severely 
partisan. The party in favor of protective 
tariff, as the payment of the public debt 
neared completion, feared a piling up of 
revenue, making the tariff unimportant as a 
source of income. The opposition wanted to 
reduce the price of land, or even make it 
free, and so opposed creating a demand on 
the part of States for an income from this 
source. 

A bill providing for distribution was passed 
in 1833 and vetoed by President Jackson. It 
was passed again in substantially the same 
form in 1841 under the Whig administration. 
Within a year a deficit in the Treasury led 
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to the suspension of the act, and although 
it was not repealed outright, it remained a 
dead letter. 

Not unlike the distribution of money to 
the States was the to cede the land 
to the States in which it lay. This plan was 
proposed as early as 1826, and continued to 
be an issue for a quarter of a century. At 
times it was proposed to cede all land to the 
States, at other times to cede that which 
had been on the market for some years, but 
found no buyers. At times it was proposed to 
cede the land free of charge, and at other 
times the States were to pay a nominal price 
for it. The purposes involved in the plan 
were mainly to allow the States full jurisdic- 
tion over the lands within their borders, and 
to give them the income from sales as a 
revenue useful and necessary in developing 
a new commonwealth. 

Although the proposal to cede the land to 
the States failed as a whole, it succeeded in 
part. In 1844 the half-million-acre grants 
were inaugurated, and continued for 40 
years. The grants for internal improvements 
outside the half-million-acre grants were 
liberal, and became more and more £O as 
time passed. Thus great areas of land were 
granted to the States, more than was for 
many years intended, though never has the 
pglicy been adopted of turning over the re- 
maining Government land to the respective 
States. 

THE POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The westward march of the frontier of land 
settlement engendered demands for schools 
and other institutions, and for wagon roads 
and railways, By the act of September 4, 
1841, a grant of 500,000 acres of public do- 
main was made to the Western States. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the act the States 
were to apply the proceeds from these lands 
to objects of internal improvement, namely: 
roads, railways, bridges, canals and improve- 
ment of water courses, and draining of 
swamps, 

The use of land grants for internal im- 
provement purposes was a part of the whole 
episode of conscious development of the Na- 
tion through public action. It was believed 
that private action was likely to be too un- 
certain and too slow. The aforementioned 
grants, along with Others that extended from 
1823 to 1869, were attempts to satisfy the 
advocates of cession as well as those favor- 
ing distribution of the money from the sale 
of public lands. In addition to the State 
grants, in 1854 an act was passed by the 
Congress whereby the public lands which 
had remained unsold for several years were 
graduated in price for rapid disposal. In 
the course of 8 years some 26 million acres 
of land were sold at a price of about 32 cents 
per acre. 

Of major importance during this period of 
development were the extensive railroad 
grants, educational grants, and miscellane- 
ous grants to further aid both the States and 
private enterprise, in the hope that such 
action would increase the saleability of great 
expanses of public land. 

About 1852 the question of granting free 
homes on the public domain became a na- 
tional issue and was in the platforms of the 
political parties. It came about as a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the settlement policies 
dating from 1783. With the rapid develop- 
ment of the fertile Mississippi Valley lands 
and the subsequent increase in their value, 
a great hue and cry was heard from all quar- 
ters for homes on the public lands on the 
plains, and a strong pressure for the enact- 
ment of a law which should confine loca- 
tors to small tracts, and require actual occu- 
pation, improvement, and cultivation. By 
this measure, it was hoped that the possibili- 
ty of acquiring vast amounts of public do- 
main, to be held for speculative purposes, 
might be overcome. Because the original 
homestead bill did not prove adaptable in 
the arid regions of the West, it was neces- 


sary in later years to amend the act and to. 


supplement it by such measures as the Desert 
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Land Act of 1877, and the Carey Act of 1894, 
However, none of the attempts to remedy the 
disposal of the public lands in the arid States 
achieved their purpose, and it was not until 
the beginning of the 20th century that the 
Federal Government realized that it was 
dealing with a problem which necessitated a 
complete review of the policies for the 
management, control, and future disposi- 
tion of the remaining public domain, 

THE EARLY DISPOSITION OF THE MINERAL LANDS. 

The Government policy of handling the 
mineral lands of the public domain has 
fallen into five general categories up to 
1900: 

1. Reservation: Under the ordinance of 
1785, for the disposal of lands in the “west- 
ern territory,” it was ordered that there 
should be reserved “one-third part of all 
gold, silver, lead, and copper mines, to be 


sold, or otherwise disposed of as Congress - 


shall hereafter direct.” From this ordinance 
it can be seen that there was some doubt 
as to the policy of the Government in rela- 
tion to holding, leasing, or selling mines and 
mineral lands, 

2. Occupancy rights: By resolution of 
April 16, 1800, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ an agent to collect material 
information relative to the copper mines on 
the south side of Lake Superior. 
tained a clause “and to ascertain whether 
the Indian title to such lands as might be 
required for the use of the United States in 
case they should deem it expedient to work 
the said mines, had been extinguished.” 
Thus Congress at this period seems to have 
had in mind the direct working and control 
of mines by the United States. 

3. Leases: On March 3, 1807, Congress, by 
section 5 of an act for the sale of certain 
lands now in Ohio and Indiana, provided 
that lead mines in Indiana should be re- 
served for future disposal by the United 
States, and that the President was author- 
ized to lease the mines for a term not ex- 
ceeding 5 years. This inaugurated the policy 
of the United States of leasing mineral lands, 
and this continued to be the policy up until 
1846, at which time President Polk recom- 
mended that the entire system of leasing 
be abolished due to the heavy financial 
drain on the Nation of managing the mineral 
lands. ` 

4. Sale of mineral lands: The acts of 1846 
and 1847 authorized public offering and pri- 
vate entry and sale of the mineral lands on 
the public domain as a method of disposal, 
ranging in minimum price of $2.50 to $5 per 
acre, 

5. Free exploration and development: The 
act of July 26, 1866, ordered that “the min- 
eral lands of the public domain, both sur- 
veyed and unsurveyed,” were “to be free 
and open to exploration and occupation by 
all citizens of the United States, subject to 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law.” In 1872, an act amending the 1866 
act constituted mineral lands a distinctive 
class, subject to special conditions of sale 
and affixed prices differing wholly from the 
requirements in these respects as to other 
lands. It provided for the survey and sale 
of mineral lands at fixed prices at $2.50 per 
acre for placer lands, and $5 per acre for 
lode claims. This was the general situation 
which prevailed up until the early twentieth 
century when the Government began the 
withdrawal of mineral lands and initiated a 
leasing system. 

THE EARLY DISPOSITION OF THE TIMBERLANDS 

One of the clearest and most unfortunate 
failures of the Government in its handling 
of the public domain is that in connection 
with the timber supply. Although some 
measure of protection of the timber supply 
began in 1817, timber was substantially a 
free goods until the close of the century. 
Timber depredations were open and figgrant. 
Millions of acres were alienated through the 


use of military and agriculture scrip. In 


This con- . 
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1878 the Timber Cutting Act, and the Timber 
and Stone Act were The former act 
was designed to aid the miner and settler. 
It was used as a tool by lumber companies 
in getting hold of great tracts of timber 
fraudulently. The Timber and Stone Act 
was of like character. It furnished an easy 
means by which lumber companies obtained 
valuable timber, land and all, at a nominal 
figure. The many abuses of timberland, 
and the stripping of valuable assets from the 
domain ultimately resulted in the reserva- 
tion of the remaining forests for the benefit 
of the entire Nation. 


Recent History or PUBLIC DOMAIN WITH 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing history of the public 
domain it is evident in the beginning that 
it was the policy, purpose, and intent of 
the Federal Government eventually to dis- 
pose of all of the public lands. To start 
with, land was so plentiful in the early 
years of our country that it was difficult to 
dispose of any sizable areas at any price near 
what the future values might be. It is easy 
to see that the public-land policy during the 
last few years of the 19th century and dur- 
ing the 20th century has been a policy of 
changing concepts of how the land should 
be used and administered. Up until the 
early part of the 20th century, the principal 
use of the public domain was for homes and 
perhaps timber that could be harvested from 
the land. In the early 1900's the adminis- 
trative departments of the Federal Govern- 
ments began to emphasize the various nat- 
ural resources on the public domain, Dur- 
ing the time of Theodore Roosevelt, he and 
his conservation advocates undertook about 
every means at their command for limiting 
the scope of the liberal public-land laws, 
which Congress had refused to repeal or cor- 
rect. Finally Congress did agree to the lim- 
iting of homesteads to surveyed land (1908). 
Along with this came the Timber and Stone 
Act, and then emphasis began to be put on 
the maintaining of the fertility of the soil 
for crops. Phosphate came into the public 
eye as another very valuable resource, and 
then this was followed also in 1908, by the 
withdrawal of all public lands suspected of 
containing potash. By this time the forest 
reserves had been pretty well established as 
permanent reservations for the protection of 
timber resources and for the protection of 
watersheds. 

There remained the problem of dealing 
with oil and gas, and other minerals that 
had been reserved on homesteads and grants 
to the States, and the mineral resources on 
the remnant of the public domain. There 
was also the problem of the remnant of sur- 
face rights on public domain in the Western 
States, which the stockmen of the West felt 
should be turned over to them or to the 
States. The public domain had been fur- 
nishing homes and timber, and some other 
resources, but the problem now presenting 
itself was, can the remnant of public domain 
continue to fill the needs as it had in the 
past? The remaining public land, as far as 
surface- values were concerned, appeared to 
serve but one useful purpose, that of ‘pro- 
viding grazing. 

These problems perhaps appearing fairly 
simple, were not easy to deal with, and be- 
cause of conflicting views and poltical pres- 
sures, are still misunderstood, vexing, and 
will be a bone of contention in the years 
ahead, 

Ever since the first withdrawals of the 
public domain for the Yellowstone National 
Park in 1871, two principles of disposal of 
the public domain have been operating side 
by side. On the one hand was the disposi- 
tion by transfer by various methods into 
private ownership. The other was the with- 
drawal from entry, thereby establishing 
permanent reservations such as forest re- 
serves, national parks, and monuments, and 
military reservations that were needed, and 
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of course the Indian reservations have been 
carved out of the public domain. Of course, 
there were a great many temporary with- 
drawals such as power site withdrawals, 
which were held in such status until it was 
determined whether or not the withdrawn 
land should be set aside permanently for the 
general welfare. A great many of these 
withdrawals have been eliminated and the 
land has reverted to its public domain status. 

By the early part of the 1920's it was ap- 
parent to everyone that had been interested 
in the public domain, that the surface of 
the remaining land was valuable chiefly for 
grazing, but because of the type, condition, 
and value, very little would pass into pri- 
vate ownership by the methods that were 
available, or by methods that would be ac- 
ceptable to Congress or to the country as 
a whole. It was very clear to anyone famil- 
iar with the public domain that it had been 
badly overgrazed and misused, and that 
beside the disappearance of edible vegeta- 
tion, it was being badly eroded and thus ef- 
fecting various watersheds and creating con- 
ditions that made it necessary for some form 
of management and control to be set up if 
the land was to be preserved, and if it was 
to be made to produce. The big question 
was how to manage it, afd by whom should 
it be managed? There was considerable 
agitation to allow the stockmen to buy the 
land at a very low figure. Still others felt 
that it should grant it outright to the States. 
Ray L. Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, 
addressing the Conference of Western Gov- 
-ernors at Boise, Idaho, on July 9, 1929, 
stated: 

“It seems to me that it is time for a new 
public land policy, which will include trans- 
ferring to those States willing to accept the 
responsibility, the control of the surface 
rights of all public lands, not included in 
national parks or monuments, or in the na- 
tional forests. With sound State policies 
based on factual thinkizg, it may eventually 
develop that it is wiser for the States to 
control even the present national forests.” 
(The Closing of the Public Domain, Peffer, 
p. 203.) 

Very shortly after this speech by Mr. Wil- 
bur, President Hoover was quoted as saying 
at a conference of public-land States gov- 
ernors held at Salt Lake City in August 1929 
the following: “It may be stated at once 
that our Western States have long since 
passed from their swaddling clothes and 
are today more competent to manage much 
of these affairs than is the Federal Govern- 
ment. Moreover, we must seek every oppor- 
tunity to retard the expansion of Federal 
bureaucracy and to place our communities 
in control of their own destinies.” 

Apparently as a result of the expression 
of these views of the administration at this 
time, a resolution was introduced in the 
Congress by Representative Don B. Colton, of 
Utah, which resolution would set up a com- 
mission to investigate the advisability of 
turning the lands over to the States in which 
they were located. The resolution was finally 
passed, and appropriations made for ex- 
penses of the Commission that was set up 
to make a study of the public-land problem. 
The Commission went to work, and of course, 
there was a great deal of editorial comment, 
pro and con, and expressions by various 
groups throughout the country for and 
against the transfer of the lands to the 
States. The Commission finally reported to 
the President in January 1931, and the report 
briefly covers the following points: 

1. It recommended that all portions of the 
tinreserved and unappropriated public do- 
main should be placed under responsible 
administration, or regulation for the con- 
servation and beneficial use of its resources, 

2. Additional areas important for national 

- defense, reclamation purposes, reservoir sites, 
national forests, national parks, national 
monuments, and migratory bird refuges 
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should be reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment for these purposes. 

3. The remaining areas valuable chiefly 
for the production of forage, that is grazing, 
be effectively conserved and administered by 
the States containing them, and that they 
should be granted to the States if the States 
were willing to accept them. 

4. Provided that in the States not accept- 
ing such grant of the public domain, a re- 
sponsible administration or regulation 
should be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

5. (This was put in, I think, to remove 
some of the objections out in the West.) 
Stated that the Commission recognized that 
the Nation is committed to a policy of con- 
servation of certain mineral resources. It 
stated that “We believe the States are con- 
scious of the importance of such conserva- 
tion, but that there is a diversity of opinion 
regarding any program which has for its 
purpose the wise use of these resources. 
Such a program must of necessity be based 
on such uniformity of Federal and State leg- 
islation and administration as will safe- 
guard the accepted principles of conserva- 
tion and the reclamation fund. When such 
a program is developed and accepted by any 
State or States concerned, those resources 
should be transferred to the State.” 

As we well know, the recommendations of 
this Commission were not written into law, 
but the work of the Commission did per- 
haps do one thing that was to help clarify 
opinions on the public-land question, There 
could be little doubt as to how the public 
felt about such things as the ceding of the 
remaining public lands to the States and 
the preservation of natural resources. The 
West for the most part was apparently in 
favor of ceding the public-domain lands to 
the States while in the East, for the most 
part, people were very much opposed to the 
transfer of the lands to the States. 

The report of this Commission and the 
focusing of attention on this problem prob- 
ably brought about the next step in the 
handling of the public domain, or the dis- 
posal of the public domain, which is the 
advent of.the Taylor Grazing Act, which was 
introduced into Congress, subsequently 
passed and signed into law June 28, 1934. 

From time to time bills were introduced 
with the intention of making final disposi- 
tion of the public domain, with no action 
being taken other than various hearings and 
considerable debate both in the Congress and 
in the press. In the Ist session of the 72d 
Congress, Congressman Colton, of Utah, 
again introduced a bill which would set up 
grazing districts on the public domain. In 
this bill an attempt was made to protect 
the industry dependent upon the land and 
at the same time to conserve the natural 
resources. The Colton bill passed the House 
but the bill never got out of the committee 
in the Senate. 

Back in the early twenties Congressman 
Edward Taylor, of Colorado, also became in- 
terested in the condition of the public land 
and recognized the need for legislation to 
provide the care and protection required to 
preserve this valuable resource. As long ago 
as the 73d Congress (1913—14, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 2d sess., II, 13680), Congressman 
Taylor had said: 

“I am and always have been opposed to 
having the resources of the West withheld 
from private ownership and put into a gen- 
eral Federal leasing system, and I cannot 
reconcile myself to believe that it is for the 
welfare or development of our Western States 
to have our internal affairs governed by 
Washington bureaus. I earnestly feel it is 
an un-American policy.” 

Congressman Taylor never gave up his 
views in regard to States rights to own land, 
but he did accede to the proposition that 
there was no hope for such an outright grant 
and agreed that it was a condition and not 
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a theory confronting the Congress, having 
decided that action must be taken without 
further delay. In recognizing this condition 
Congressman Taylor was led to work with 
others interested in drafting the Taylor bill 
and he later justified his action by stating: 

“I fought for the conservation of the public 
domain under Federal leadership because the 
citizens were unable to cope with the situa- 
tion under existing trends and circumstances. 
The job was too big and interwoven for eyen 
the States to handle with satisfactory coor- 
dination. On the western slope of Colorado 
and in nearby States I saw waste, competi- 
tion, overuse, and abuse of valuable range 
lands and watersheds eating into the very 
heart of western economy. Farms and 
ranches everywhere in the range country 
were suffering. The basic economy of entire 
communities was threatened. There was 
terrific strife and bloodshed between the 
cattle and sheepmen over the use of the 
range. Valuable irrigation projects stood in 
danger of ultimate deterioration. Erosion, 
yes even human erosion, had taken root. 
The livestock industry, through circum- 
stances beyond its control, was headed for 
self-strangulation. Moreover, the States and 
the counties were suffering by reduced prop- 
erty values and decreasing revenues.” (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 76th Cong., 3d sess. (1940— 
41), LXXVI (Appendix), 4198). 

On May 10, 1934, the Senate reported 
(Rept. 1182) the bill H. R. 6462, and it was 
placed on the calendar of the Senate. The 
report estimated that there was 173 million 
acres of public domain. It stated that— 

“It should be understood that the whole 
purpose of the bill is to conserve the public 
range and in aid of the livestock industry.” 

The report further stated: 

“The bill makes no disposition of the pub- 
lic-domain lands which came within its 
scope, but merely provides for the more or- 
derly use of their grazing sources.” 

The report went on to state that only 80 
million acres of the public domain were to 
be included in the grazing districts estab- 
lished under the provisions of the bill, It is 
pointed out the purposes of the bill were— 

1. To stop injury to the public grazing 
land. i 

2. To provide for orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development of the land. 

3. To stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent on the public range. 

This bill as passed by the Congress and 
signed into law provided, in part of its pur- 
pose, as follows: 

“That in order to promote the highest use 
of the public lands pending its final dis- 
posal, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized in his discretion, by order, to estab- 
lish grazing districts, ete.” 

The question of “pending its final dis- 
posal” raises several questions that should be 
discussed in attempting to determine the 
immediate past intent of Congress in admin- 
istering or disposing of the public domain 
and its resources. 

1. The Taylor Grazing Act provided for ex- 
changes both with individuals and the 
States. Did this indicate that the intent of 
Congress was to block up the Government 
land for permanent ownership by the Gov- 
ernment or for a trusteeship? 

2. Will the Taylor Grazing Act have served 
its purpose in the future, and are the lands 
merely being held in trust until the States 
are capable of taking them over and provid- 
ing proper management, or until disposed of 
under some other method prescribed by Con- 
gress? 

3. What was the purpose in the Govern- 
ment reserving the minerals and making 
other reservations on the public land? Was 
it to preserve them for the general welfare, 
or was it to obtain revenue for the benefit 
of the Government or States? 

In dealing with the questions Nos. 1 and 2, 
a look at the intent and purpose of the Tay- 
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lor Act should clarify these questions. The 
interpretations of the act that I have been 
able to read all indicate that it is a con- 
servation measure for the protection and 
rehabilitation of the surface of the range 
land in order to help stabilize the industry 
dependent thereon. That the exchange pro- 
visions and other parts of the act are for 
the purpose of facilitating the administra- 
tion of the land and to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out the purpose of 
the act, and are not directed toward block- 
ing it into a permanent Government res- 
ervation. However, it appears from study 
of the proposition that the State or States 
would have very little, if any, grounds on 
which to base a claim for the land to be 
conveyed to them. This is a matter that 
rests entirely in the discretion of the Con- 


gress, 

Inasmuch as the withdrawal of the pub- 
lic lands and setting it apart under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act in the public-land States 
carves it out of the area of the State, the 
question might well present itself, does the 
State that comes into the Union without 
receiving the land within its boundary for- 
feit any of its powers as a State, and does 
it come into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the other States that came in 
where no public lands were reserved? A 
search of the court cases pertaining to such 
a question reveals that the courts have held 
every State that entered the Union has 
either at the request or upon requirement 
of Congress temporarily or permanently de- 
prived itself of the power to exercise some 
of the attributes of sovereignty, and by doing 
so has not been admitted on equal footing 
with the other States. Equality among 
States as termed by courts means posses- 
sion of sovereignty—the power to exercise 
the functions of a Republican form of gov- 
ernment and not necessarily in the same 
manner or to the same extent (Abelman v. 
Booth (21, 506 Vattels Law of Nations, 3, 
193, 229) ). 

As an example, New Mexico when enter- 
ing the Union agreed by its enabling act 
that “The people inhabiting the said pro- 
posed State do agree and declare that they 
forever disclaim all right and title to the 
unappropriated and ungranted public lands 
lying within the boundaries thereof, etc.” 
The original States in forming the Union 
ceded only the lands outside their bound- 
aries. Thus with the major portion of New 
Mexico remaining public land, it did not 
come into the Union on exactly the same 
footing as the original States in which the 
State retained all of the land within its 
boundaries, 

In other cases the courts have held the 
power of Congress in the disposal of the 
public domain cannot be interfered with, or 
its exercise embarrassed by any State legis- 
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lation. Under the Constitution Congress has 
the absolute right to prescribe the time, the 
conditions, and the mode of transferring the 
public domain or any part of it, and to 
designate to whom the transfer shall be made 
(Gibson v. Chanteau (80 U. S. 92, 13 Wall. 92, 
20 L. ed. 534)). In the case of Utah Power 
and Light Co. v. United States (37 S. Ct. 387, 
243 U. S. 389) the courts have held inclusion 
within a State of lands of the United States 
does not take from Congress the power to 
control their occupancy or use eyen though 
it requires the exercise of police power. 

In the discussion of question No. 3, it 
might be well to ask if the question now be- 
fore the Congress concerning the quit claim 
of the submerged lands to the States, if 
passed could be used as a precedent or as 
justification for either granting the public 
land or minerals thereunder, or the revenue 
therefrom to the public domain States? 

The leasing of the submerged lands has 
been a controversial matter for many years, 
while the leasing and ownership of the pub- 
lic domain has not been questioned. The 
Attorney General has held that the sub- 
merged lands are not subject to the Mineral 
Leasing Act. They are separate and apart 
from the public domain. The public land 
laws allowing homesteading were intended 
to provide a man a farm from which to make 
a home and earn a living. It was not the 
intent of Congress to allow him to enrich 
himself from the valuable minerals and oil 
and gas from the public land at the expense 
of the rest of the country. Therefore, as far 
back as 1908 general reservations of minerals 
began to be made, and in 1916 under the 
Stoc! Raising-Homestead Act, all minerals 
were reserved. It must be remembered also 
that on all quantity grants of land to the 
States, the State was required to select only 
surveyed non-mineral public land. No reser- 
vation of minerals was made on State selec- 
tions if minerals were not known to be pres- 
ent on the land or if the land was classed 
as non-mineral in character, or was not con- 
sidered prospectively valuable for minerals 
including oil and gas. Consequently, in 
years later some of the land granted to the 
States on which reservations were not made 
turned out to contain valuable deposits of 
oil and gas and other minerals, and the 
State retained title to these lands and re- 
sources. There is no indication that Con- 
gress intended to hold the lands in trust for 
the States or desired to contribute the rev- 
enue to the States, but that it was the intent 
of Congress to eventually dispose of the land. 
Any reservations or withdrawals of the pub- 
lic domain are clearly shown to have been 
made in interest of the general welfare of 
the country as a whole, and not for the par- 
ticular benefit of one State or class of States. 

While I recognize that for the most part 
there is little historical background to sup- 
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port the claim that the minerals on the 
public lands should be transferred to the 
States, there is support for the payment of 
revenue obtained from the land and land 
resources to the States to be used for the 
benefit and welfare of its citizens. While 
there has been only a relatively small amount 
of money from the forest and grazing land 
paid to the States in lieu of taxes, there 
were some rather large grants of land to 
them which were apparently for the pur- 
pose of providing revenue for certain pur- 
poses, which was not available from the 
Federal or State Treasury. 

As heretofore mentioned, as far back as 
1844 the Congress recognized that the States 
needed more revenue than was available for 
internal improvements and for the support 
of their schools and institutions. Conse- 
quently, in lieu of money grants the Con- 
gress began making one-half-million-acre 
grants to the States for internal improve- 
ments, and these grants were made over & 
period of about 40 years. In the later years 
of the 19th century, and the early part of 
the 20th century, further grants were made 
to the States for benefit of schools and edu- 
cational institutions. This certainly indi- 
cates that in the past Congress has recog- 
nized its obligation to give assistance to the 
States in which there are significant areas 
of public land. 

The Government is not holding the lands, 
minerals, and other natural resources in re- 
serve for the revenue to support it. These 
lands and resources are being held in order 
that they will be wisely developed and con- 
served for the future welfare of the entire 
country. Therefore, inasmuch as large areas 
of land are withheld from the Western States 
and private ownership, I believe that there 
is a moral obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to pay to the States 
revenue from the lands so withheld from 
the States and private ownership. 

Congress has departed a long way from the 
original policy of administering the public 
domain, and it is entirely within its discre- 
tion to make such further changes as are 
in the interest of the Nation or any State 
that might be discriminated against. 

The so-called tidelands bill has passed the 
House of Representatives granting the sub- 
merged lands out to the historic boundaries 
to the States involved. It appears that there 
is sufficient support in the Senate to pass 
the same or a similar bill. There seems to 
be no doubt that if the bill is passed, it will 
be signed into law. Therefore, I believe that 
I am fully justified in introducing an amend- 
ment to provide that any revenues collected 
from Federal lands, of whatever nature, 
should be paid into the Federal Treasury 
and then 90 percent of that money be dis- 
bursed to the State from which it is collected. 


Department of Agriculture, Forest Service—Stalement of receipts from national forests, fiscal year 1952 


Forage 


Colorado... 


TIowa....---- 


Louisiana. 


136, 857. 04 

1, 456, 919. 71 
5.00 

14, 083. 61 


Special land 
uses, water 
power, ete. 


State or Territory 


$1, 276. 90 $797, 633.40 || New Hampshire. ....-- 
17, 320. 61 30, 603. 46 || New Mexico... 
42,381.19 | 2, 261,313.94 
12,095.55 | 2, 258, 975. 34 
, 909. 13, 248, 661. 75 
49,155.67 | 1, 207, 280. 
17, 243. 05 439, 667. 78 
1, 753. 05 72, 339. 20 
30,669.18 | 3, 547, 193.74 
22, 511. 29 64, 843. 
3, 251. 71 9, 596. 62 
1, 667. 88 2, 380. 78 
8, 883. 95 162, 360, 63 
14, 289, 74 620, 660, 22 
49.79 9, 769. 06 
10, 006. 88 632, 079. 84 
13, 921. 63 567, 286. 51 || Washington. 
144, 589. 09 1, 729, 840. 97 || West Virginia.. 
6, 762. 04 153, 881. 10 Wisconsin... 
41,950.15 | 2,001, 268. 31 || Wyoming._-..... 
103. 62 84, 257. 87 
4, 899. 74 241, 913. 79 Total..o.ccsccacne! 


63, 722, 985. 58 


Special land 
Forage uses, water Total 
power, etc, 

e A $588. 21 $131, 029. 08 
$338, 651. 74 14, 140.02 853, 244. 00 
0: 8, 260. 500, 320. 78 
69. 69, 68 
12, 251. 65 18, 685. 12 
180. 250, 223. 54 
42, 855. 89 | 19, 840, 013. 52 
6, 111. 36 137, 576. 12 
4, 619. 35 14, 453. 15 
12, 766. 80 958, 044. 64 

17, 796. 95 5, 558. 
4, 838. 71 311, 118. 55 
8,838.34 | 2,043, 117. 15 
15, 373. 03 778, 715. 07 
635. 00 141, 294. 24 
11, 691. 53 190, 785. 10 
, 046. 18 | 11, 230, 420. 25 
i 55 19, 086. 85 16, 041, 46 
454, 001. 08 3, 073. 21 457, 074, 20 

196, 510. 19 27, 642. 00 658, 604. 


974, 557.73 | 69, 720, 197. 59 
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Department of Agriculture, Forest Service—Statement of receipts from national forests, fiscal year 1942 to fiscal year 1952 
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102, 666, 155. 37 


Total receipts 
$877, 84 -36 $217,101.11 
850. 00 36 34, 639. 61 
992. 20 -87 375, 080. 52 
120. 00 25 6, 396. 36 
788. 64 95 97, 952, 106. 19 
419. 86 40 28, 555, 566. 53 
Ss i, 00 3, 389. 00 
0.30 27 630, 370. 25 
60.00 38. 60.00 
862. 46 733 447, 871.06 
74. 71 02 881, 097. 32 
205. 46 . 89 23, 694. 57 
921. 00 “12 10, 635. 38 
654. 85 a 12, 631, 048. 75 
233. 13 “00 75, 778. 63 
17. 74 75 2, 178, 229, 17 
607. 92 42 38, 118, 437.64 
863. 27 98 978, 624. 04 
353.17 4 240, 324. 35 
945. 92 58, 516. 90 
871. 36 387, 620. 06 
916. 91 10, 702, 373. 72 
. 68 1, 979.99 99. 523. 88 
14, 584, 912. 58 149, 857, 830. 44 
3 41, 883, 603. 61 4 344, 466, 316. 38 


1 Act = Feb. 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437, 30 U. S. O. 181 et seq.). These figures are not adjusted for refunds and other corrections. For receipts from other mineral-leasing acts, 


table 11 

2 "Adjusted to eliminate rid ary receipts, 1930-35. 

3 From oil and gas, $40. 

4 From oil and gas, $329,523,170. 4i; from coal, $14,570,107.89; from sodium, $40,504.24 


197.95; from coal, $863,193.43; from sodium, $10,450.57; from ph 
; from p! 


hate, $109,761.66. 
itate, $432,533 533.84. 


TABLE 118.—Receipts under miscellaneous Mineral-Leasing Acts, July 1, 1918, through June 30, 1952 


$8 - $596, 167. 01` 

27, 121.72 12, 608. 01 

6, 025, 227. 11 32. 24 

16, 961. 95 9, 156, 006. 79 

33, 733. 04 3, 8, 537.68 

4, 443. 96 7 82, 82, 485, 50 

2, 843. 47 || Ohio... 22... 4 552.62 239, 240, 115, 66 

130, 806. 60 || Ok $ 1, 699, 185. 46 384, 2, 289, 071. 80 

Ue fey A, Se ae a 3, 3, 720. 00 

10, 874. 40 || South Carolina. 428. 03 

1,791.05 || South Dakota.. 18, 18, 413. 50 

6, 784, 671. 16 SEAT EER DOUDE 323. 50 

37. 24 || Texas... 261, 449, 346, 33 

295.00 || Utah __. 6, 13, 750. 14 

76, 867.49 || V: = 34, 34, 290. 24 

140. 50 || West Virgin: 16, 16, 898, 50 

br a = Wyoming-... 76, 616, 736, 38 
64, 197.65 en 10, 554, 307. 28 | 12 3, 435, 541. 96 


1 For receipts from Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, see table 117. 

9 Act of Aug. 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 913). 

3 Coal-leasing Act of Oct. 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741; 48 U. S. O. 432 et al.). 

4 Executive Orders 9087 and 9632 and various public-land orders. 

' a reseing Acts of Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 297) and Feb, 7, 1927 (44 Stat. 1057; 


20) U.S 
pul Lensiog Act of May 9, 1942 (56 Stat. 273). 


1 Potash Leasing Act of 
8 Act of Mar. 4, {1928 (42 Best, Ta), south half of Red River. 
* Former Choctaw-Chickasaw Indian lands (coal). 
% Strawberry Reservoir unit area. 
mn Act of June 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 1261). 
2 From oil and gas, $3,175,496.38; from coal, $74,319.63; from other minerals, 


$135,728.95. 


TABLE 119.—Payments to States from Mineral Leasing Act receipts,! Feb. 25, 1920, to June 80, 1951 


Fiscal years 1920-48] Fiscal year 1949 Fiseal year 1950 Fiscal year 1951 Total 
$78, 751. 98 $375. 19 $98. 72 $329. 19 $79, 555. 08 
BT, 00 ETENN 1, 380. 00 2, 568. 75 4, 136. 25 
20, 212. 89 19, 668. 91 31, 872. 08 83, 106. 35 
1, 266. 37 487. 45. 00 2, 006. 67 
aes) Maes ted RANER 
P oe a Sa ee 
A ROA NR ie oie) M Na ene 0 22. 60 
57, 473. 42 12, 405. 70 16, 919. 99 52, 823. 43 139, 622. 54 
279, 614.13 12, 143. 77 8, 633. 57 9, 253. 02 309, 644. 49 
4, 280. 82 1, 954. 16 843. 81 1, 202. 04 8, 280, 83 
1 Acts of Feb. 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. 8. O. 181 mers Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 297), and Feb. 7, 1927 (44 Stat. 1057; 30 U. 8. C. 281 et seq.). The payments are given as 
of the fiscal year in which the money was earned and are adjusted for refunds and other corrections. For estimates of payments on account of receipts during fiscal 


year 1952, see tables 95 and 99, 
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TaBe 119.—Payments to States from Mineral Leasing Act receipts, Feb. 25, 1920, to June 30, 1951—Continued 
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State 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine in the chair) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Jack K. McFall, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plentipo- 
tentiary to Finland; and 

George Wadsworth, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Farrant Lewis Turner, of Hawali, to be 
Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. 


THE HIGH INTEREST RATE POLICY 


Mr. MURRAY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorp three 
newspaper articles reflecting some of 
the consequences of the new high inter- 
est rate policy adopted by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The first is a New York Times article 
by Joseph A. Loftus, which appeared on 
Sunday, April 26, in which Mr. Loftus 
says “there is no doubt that the Gov- 
ernment is paying more to hire its money 
than is necessary.” He also says “the 
policy conceivably could speed us into 
a recession,” and “the price of stability, 
for example, may be three or four mil- 
lion unemployed.” 

The second article is an announce- 
ment that major commercial banks in 
New York City raised their prime in- 
terest rate on Monday, April 27. This 
increase in bank interest charges was 
hardly required by them to stay in busi- 
ness and make fair profits. The 1952 


Fiscal years 1920-48} Fiscal year 1949 


$790. $498. 47 
2, 557, 960. 59 442, 086, 29 
382, í 22. 
37, 885, 70 6, 352, 41 
8, 943, 692. 50 1, 727, 722. 39 
257, 035. 63 1, 509. 44 
16, 991. 61 6, 550, 50 
3, 272. 41 3, 218. 07 
30, 722. 44 1, 310, 
1, 669, 311. 67 365, 425. 41 
30, 549. 55 516. 83 
37, 951, 310. 86 4, 047, 541. 85 


78, 342, 396. 01 11, 327, 156, 81 


earnings report on national banks, re- 
cently released by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, showed profits last year of 
$562 million, or 8.17 percent, on average 
capital funds. This compared with $502 
million earned in 1951, or 7.79 percent 
on average capital invested. National 
bank earnings from all operations in 
1952 were over $1,080,000,000, an increase 
of $114 million over 1951. After deduct- 
ing all expenses, including losses and 
charge-offs on loans, and after deduct- 
ing taxes, the banks’ net before divi- 
dends in 1952 was $55 million higher 
than the previous year. Revenue from 
increased interest rates will further en- 
rich them in 1953. 

The third item is from the January 24, 
1953, Journal of Commerce and an- 
nounces that the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad has rejected the single bed re- 
ceived by it for $6 million of collateral 
trust bonds with a 53%4 percent coupon 
rate. The only bid was $98.05. 

The harvest of the administration’s 
new high interest policy is upon us. 
Farmers have been hit, home buyers 
have been hit, and business institutions 
are being hit. 

Significant in the business field is an 
announcement made April 23 by the 
Southern California Edison Co. that it 
will cut back construction plans for 1953 
by about $10 million. The Journal of 
Commerce reports: 

Because of the changing business outlook, 
it now appears that some maintenance and 
replacement construction, as well as some 
new construction, will be deferred to a later 
year, W. G. Mullendore, president of South- 
ern California Edison, stated here today. 

While it had been planned to issue and 
sell $25 million of bonds and $15 million 
of preferred stock, it now appears, said Mr. 
Mullendore, that only approximately $30 
million of new money will be needed and 
that financing will not be undertaken until 
later in the year. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 26, 1953] 
New Economic POLICIES STIR SHARP DEBATE— 
STEPS To HALT INFLATION ARE VIEWED WITH 

MISGIVINGS IN SOME QUARTERS 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WasHiIncTon, April 25—The Eisenhower 
administration's dollar-and-cents thinking is 
now in full view and almost fully in opera- 
tion. No family, Job, or business can escape 
its effects. 

Some points in the policy, such as the 
dropping of direct wage and price controls, 
are plain enough for all to.see. Other points 
are obscured by such terms as “debt manage- 
ment” and “unpegging the bond market.” 
Yet, chances are that these very unfamiliar 


Fiscal year 1950 Fiscal year 1951 Total 

$633. 68 $1, 095. 38 $3, 018. 09 
471, 388. 57 492, 620. 57 3, 964, 056. 02 
2, 470. 69 2, 337. 42 6, 213, H 
180, 012. 90 245, 969. 14 470, 220. 15 

1, 650, 301. 13 |, 486. 97 1 202. 
12, 353. 85 47, 198. 72 318, 187. 64 
24, 317. 02 26, 382. 44 74, 241. 57 
~ 841: 77 3, 354. 72 10, 686, 97 

20, 975. 40 22, 076.71 75, 085, 
319, 383. 54 580, 468. 83 2, 934, 589. 45 

1, 250. 65 1, 015, 75 33, 332. 
3, 300, 536. 17 4, 866, 720. 51 50, 166, 109. 39 


(to the general public) points will have the 
most far-reaching effect on the bread-and- 
butter life of the country. They are the ones 
that are going to get the credit if we have 
a long, sustained period of prosperity. They 
are going to catch the blame if business 
declines seriously and heavy unemployment 
develops. 

This is a report on what the administration 
is doing, and why. The wisdom and possible 
consequences are things that some of the 
best economists in the country cannot agree 
on, 

The Federal Government owes about $267 
billion. This is mainly the result of financ- 
ing two great wars and strengthening the 
free world against a third one. 

The debt never stands still. Interest costs 
alone run into several billions a year. The 
debt is falling due this year, for instance, 
at the rate of $32 billion every 90 days. 


REFUNDING THE DEBT 


The Treasury is not in shape to pay this 
off; its income is too low, compared with 
expenses. What does it do? It goes through 
a series of operations known as re-funding. 
It sells short-term bonds (a form of borrow- 
ing) at very low interest rates. It sells de- 
fense bonds and other securities with a 
higher rate. 

Now—and this is the crux of the new policy 
of debt management—it has issued a billion 
dollars’ worth of 30-year bonds paying an 
interest rate of 314 percent. This raises the 
Government's long-term borrowing cost to 
the highest level since 1933. 

There is no doubt that the Government 
is paying more to hire its money than is 
necessary. There is also no doubt that, as 
a consequence of this policy, a family that 
wants to build a home or buy a car on the 
installment plan, or a corporation that wants 
to borrow to buy or build new equipment, 
will have to pay a higher interest rate than 
it formerly would. 

In other words, the administration policy 
calls for an increase in interest rates. 

Why should the Government pay more 
than is necessary to hire money? There are 
several reasons, First, this administration 
has a free market philosophy. It believes 
Government securities should take their 
chances in the money market with other 
securities—State, municipal, and private. 


BELIEF IN “TIGHT” MONEY 


Second, the administration believes in 
“tight” money, as opposed to “easy” money, 
practices which it accused the Truman ad- 
ministration of indulging in. 

The theory is that anything but a “tight” 
money policy tends to be inflationary; that 
if the interest rate is raised, credit—the 
equivalent of money—will be harder to get; 
that if money is harder to get the result 
will be a halt to ascending prices, if not lower 
prices, and that therefore the dollar becomes 
stabilized, if not more valuable. 

Hence, the theory goes, even though the 
Government has to pay a little more to bor- 
row, the dollar it spends for defense and 
other purposes, and the dollar that the con- 
sumer and the corporation spends, will buy, 
more, 
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Finally—and this is part of the anti-infla- 
tion theory—the long-term, . high-interest 
bond means that the Government is borrow- 
ing people’s savings instead of borrowing 
from commercial banks. The chief pur- 
chasers of the long-term bonds are insurance 
companies, savings banks, and pension funds, 
all holders of people’s savings. This cash, 
through the bond purchases, passes into a 
nonliquid state and the fuel of inflation is 
thereby diminished. 

When, however, the Government borrows 
from commercial banks, it issues short-term 
securities which are readily and certainly 
convertible into cash. This kind of reserves 
increases a bank's lending power. Lending 
creates money, and the threat of inflation is 
thereby aggravated. 


TRUMAN POLICY 


This ties in neatly with the policy of the 
Federal Reserve System, which has the re- 
sponsibility for regulating the supply of bank 
credit, or money, in the interest of economic 
stability. Until about 2 years ago, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, which is supposed to be inde- 
pendent, collaborated with the Truman ad- 
ministration in a monetary policy which its 
critics call deliberately inflationary. 

This collaboration consisted of buying 
Government securities in order to keep the 
price up to par. With the price thus guar- 
anteed, the Treasury could sell these securi- 
ties at a low interest rate. 

This reduced the Treasury’s debt-carrying 
costs, but the objection to it was that it ag- 
gravated inflation. The process was this: 
The Federal Reserve requires member banks 
to maintain a certain amount of reserves in 
relation to its loans. The banks would buy 
Government securities, and the Federal Re- 
serve would buy them from the banks. These 
purchases were credited to the banks’ reserves 
and thereby raised the banks’ lending power. 
The increase in loans expanded the money 
supply, which meant a greater demand for 
goods and, in the circumstances, more in- 
fiation. 

Two years ago the Federal Reserve System 
and the Truman Administration reached an 
accord which provided that the System 
would be free to withdraw its support first 
from short-term and later from long-term 
issues. 

From then on, interest rates have been 
slowly rising. When the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came on the scene, the new 
monetary policy had already been in effect 
22 months. It’s the kind of policy the ad- 
ministration wants and is willing to take re- 
sponsibility for; it fits in nicely with the debt 
management policy of putting more of the 
debt into the public’s (nonbank) hands at 
higher interest rates. 

What are the possible dangers of this 


policy? 


First, the timing may be bad. The busi- 
ness men running the Treasury believe that 
the Government should have adopted these 
anti-inflation devices years ago. It follows 
that they may be too late; inflation may have 
run its course. 

True, there will continue to be Govern- 
ment spending in excess of income for a 
while to come, and that is inflationary. It is 
also true that corporations are still project- 
ing plant and equipment investment at a 
high level, and that employment and in- 
comes are at record peaks. These mean in- 
fiationary pressures. 

On the other hand, the consumers’ price 
level has been fairly stable for months; the 
stock market is down, and there is appre- 
hension of a business turndown. 

If this developed, the tightening of credit 
would aggravate it. Tight credit tends to 
discourage investment in new plants, in new 
housing, and so forth, and therefore dis- 
courages production and employment. Thus 
the policy conceivably could speed us into a 
recession, 
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LABOR’S OBJECTIONS 

Second, if the threat is still one of infla- 
tion, and the high interest rate effectively 
curbs it, the consequences may still disturb 
many people. The price of stability, for ex- 
ample, may be three or four million un- 
employed. 

It is easy to see, then, why labor questions 
the new money policy as it does. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations contends 
that the policy is being made by the bankers, 
for the benefit of the bankers, and at the 
expense of the general taxpayer, who must 
pay the cost of carrying the debt at the 
higher interest rate. 

Aside from the union point of view, 3 or 
4 million unemployed would have security 
implications. Can we afford that loss of 
production in the kind of world we live in? 

So we have a monetary policy and an op- 
position view, and obviously, there is much 
to be said on each side. The conclusive 
answers will have to await more experience. 

The other facets of the administration’s 
economic policy are much simpler. It urges 
limited rent controls for a limited period. 

It promises tax reduction as soon as it 
finds a way of bringing expenses into balance 
with income. It does not know when; prob- 
ably not this calendar year. 

It promises a cut in the spending side 
of the 1953-54 Truman budget, including 
necessarily a cut in military spending. 


[From the Washington Post of April 28, 1953] 


MAJOR GOTHAM BANKS RAISE “PRIME” LOAN 
RATE 

New York, April 27.—Several major com- 
mercial banks in New York City today raised 
their “prime” loan rate to 314 percent from 
3 percent, effective immediately. This is the 
highest minimum borrowing rate in the 
banking system since 1934. 

Commercial banks last raised their “prime” 
rate in December 1951 to 3 percent from 2% 
percent. During 1951 there were three in- 
creases in the minimum rate, which started 
the year at 214 percent: 

The banks made their move today in line 
with what they called “the general upward 
trend of money rates.” Last week the Gov- 
ernment successfully floated a 3%4-percent 
30-year bond. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of April 24, 1953] 
Bonp Bm REJECTED BY GREAT WESTERN— 
SOLE OFFER For RAIL ISSUE PRICED To YIELD 
5.60 PERCENT IS REFUSED BY ROAD 


A bid for a railroad bond issue which would 
have involved a reoffering to yield 5.60 per- 
cent was rejected yesterday by the Chicago 
Great Western Railway Co. This is one of 
the first corporate bids rejected for some 
time. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Union Se- 
curities Corp., jointly bid 98.05 for the $6 
million collateral trust bonds with a 53% 
percent coupon. Issue would mature April 
1, 1978, 

Only one bid was received by the railroad 
company. 

The underwriter group had planned to re- 
offer the issue at a price of 102 subject to 
award and ICC approval. 


RECESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1953, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 29 (legislative day of April 
6), 1953: 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Farrant Lewis Turner, of Hawail, as secre- 
tary of the Territory of Hawaii. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective June 2, 1953, upon their 
graduation, under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947). Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

Thomas Eugene Anderson 

Lewis Sutton Andrews III 

Sam Burge Barrett 

Floyd Phillip Barrow, Jr. 

Benjamin Ray Battle 

Robert Tyler Beaucond 

Stephen Augustus Belgau 

Robert Bruce Beveridge 

Charles Emerson Bishop 

Lloyd Warren Boothby 

Charles Mossi Borrell 

Joseph Karl Brown 

John Jay Burns 

Charles Morgan Butler 

John William Calvert, Jr. 

William John Campbell 

Donald Leslie Carter 

Henry Earl Clements 

Edward Vaughan Coggins, Jr. 

Robert Olin Connor 

James Leonard Dade 

Ed D. Davis 

William Russell Davis 

Robert Lee Dean, Jr. 

Charles James Doryland 

Frank Morehead Drew 

James Oliver Dritt 

Harry Edwin Dunivant 

James Richard Effer 

James Homer Elliott 

John Robert Englehart 

William Arthur Fio Rito 

George Frye Garey 

Harold Eugene Gartrell 

Francis Vernon Gay 

Richard Paul Geer 

Herman Louis Gilster 

John Smith Glenn 

Lee Bond Gray 

Craig West Gridley 

Russell Glen Groshans 

Haydon Young Grubbs, Jr. 

John Calhoun Hammond 

John Robert Harmon 

Alvin Leo Hayes 

John Beltz Hazlebeck 

Robert William Hess 

William John Hosmer 

Clay Bradford Jackson 

John Edsall Johnson 

William Augustine Jolin 

James Edgar Jones 

John Powell Jones 

Robert Clay Karns 

Theodore Darwin King 

Raymond Vincent Kotowski 

John Robert Krobock 

Janres Russell Landreth, Jr. 

Charles Maurice Lavender 

James Wallace Leland 

James Robert Lindsay III 

David Idris Lodwick 

Sheldon Jerome Lustig 

Edward Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

Frank Joseph Marinaro 

Alfred Mathiasen, Jr. 

Arthur LaVon Mavis, Jr. 

Dyke McCarty 

John Joseph McFaull, Jr. 

James Joseph McGee 

Charles Joseph McGinn 

Thomas Daniel Mingledorff, Jr. 
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Leo Clare Morton 

Jack Walter Myers 

John Anthony Nave 

Donald Wayne Norris 

John Worth Olsen 

Jerome Francis O'Malley 
Conrad Mansur Osborn 

John William Parks 

Dale Bernard Peloquin 
James Coleman Pfautz 
Richard Wendell Phillips, Jr. 
Arthur Raymond Phipps 
Thomas Oliver Pickett 

John Joseph Pimental 
Robert John Porter 

Robert Keith Potter 

Charles Eugene Ramsgate, Jr. 
Richard Thomas Remers 
Edward Lowe Rhodes, Jr. 
Ralph Carling Rich 

Gary Wayne Robbins 
Raymond Charles Rohlman 
Thomas Clifford Rote 
Morton Robert Saffer 

James Oliver Sammons 
Herbert Sylvester Schaeffer, Jr. 
Henry Oswald Schneider, Jr. 


Raymond Ludwig William Schroder 


John Major Schuessler 
James Preston Selbe 
Arthur Basil Shaw, Jr. 
Martin Irwin Silberg 
Douglas Richard Sliger 
Thomas George Sofis 
Stanley Boyer Sovern 
Arthur Leroy Spooner 
William Arthur Strickland 
William Henry Stuart 
Donald Kunkel Sykes 
Albert Nelson Tardiff 
Lawrence Byron Tatum 
Fred Sturtevant Taylor IIT 
Thomas John Victor Thorpe 
Marion Alexander Todd, Jr, 
Richard Allen Townsend 
John Derek Van Wyk 
Stephen Joseph Vogel 

Guy Ernest Waller, Jr. 


Joseph Richardson Walters, Jr. 


Harold Peyton Wheeler, Jr. 
Frank Stanley Wilkerson, Jr. 
Joe Cecil Williams 

John Walker Yale 

Denell Delbert Zander 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective June 2, 1953, 
upon their graduation, under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, 80th Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947). 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 


the Air Force: 


Henry William Adams 
Frederick Alonzo Alden III 
John Raymond Allard 
David Edward Allen 
Robert Olen Aller 

John Henry Axley 

Stanley Leon Bachman 
Donald Glenn Baker 

John Daniel Baker 
Leonard Kelly Baker 
Robert Weaver Baker 
Chester August Barchiesi 
Kimbrough Stone Bassett 
Richard Silvers Bearman 
Henry Adolph Beiderbecke 
William Reaves Bell 
Charles Franklin Bennett 
Charles Allan Best 

Robert Stanley Bicknell 
Irvin Lewis Boeskool 
Joseph Bernard Bornstein 
Rodney Lee Borum 
Charles Griswold Bowdish 
Charles McKaughan Bowling 
Leo Brachtenbach 

Frank Markham Brown 
William Albert. Brownie 
James William Brundage 


Clarence Edgar Brunson IIT 
Reginald William Butcher, Jr. 
Carlo Calo 

Robert John Cameron 
Frank Anton Camstra, Jr. 
John Brodie Carmichael, Jr. 
George Martin Carr, Jr. 
David James Carroll 
William Carl Chambers 
John Frederick Chapman 
George Orville Charrier 
Herdis French Clements 
Charles William Cole 
Richard Bartholomae Collins 
John Thomas Conley 
Martin Albert Connolly 
Charles Maynard Cooke, Jr. 
Robert Glen Cox 

Samuel Steven Cox 

Mercade Adonis Cramer, Jr. 
Myrin Eugene Cramer 

Oscar Moise Dardeau, Jr. 
Owen Myrddin Davies 
Henry William Davis 
Richard Donald Day 


William Walter Munnikhuysen Deale 


Arthur John Deex 


Frederick Souvelle de Generes, Jr. 


Robert Milan Detweiler 
Aultman Doty 

William Joseph Dougherty, Jr. 
Edward Joseph Doyle 
Robert Barnes Eddington 
Douglas Schmelzel Egan, Jr. 
Walter Ray Epperson 
Harold Cecil Farnsworth 
Roy Francis Feaga, Jr. 
Donald Robert Fisher 
James Carton Flaherty 
James Connor Flahive 
Robert Abbott Ford, Jr. 
Robert Ashmore Foster 
John Lydon Foy 

George Andrew Frederick 
William Arnold Fredlund 
Theodore Cordy Freeman 
John Patrick Gallivan 
Richard Croyle Garretson 
Stanley Gavcius 

Lloyd Henry Giesy 
Robert Albert Gonano, Jr. 
Robert Eugene Gorman 
William Gourlay, Jr. 
John Alan Graft 

George Henry Greaves 
James Edward Green 
Harold Eugene Gross 
Bernard Grossman 

David Beckham Grover 
John Marion Gurski 
Bruce Marshall Hall 
George Robert Hall 

Jay Robert Hamilton, Jr. 
William Travis Hanes, Jr. 
Billy Ray Harrison 
Richard Gary Harrison 
Chancey Lee Harshfield 
Jack William Hart 
Robert Eugene Haydon 
Roderick James Hegarty 
Donald Bruce Hente 
Stuart Brown Herndon 
Donald Stone Holmes, Jr. 
Louie Baus Hopkins 
David Warmington Howell 
James John Jelinek 
Harley Anthony Johnson 
Laurence Frost Johnson 
David Buchanan Jones 
Fred Gilbert Jones 
Oakah L. Jones, Jr. 
Robert Donovan Jones 
Wallace Morton Judd 
Ira William Kane 

Phil Joseph Kergosien 
William Gordon Kirk 
Donald Wayne Klick 


“Robert Kloepper 


George William Knighton, Jr. 
Larry Harmon Laird 

Charles William Lamb 
Robert Franklin Laufman 
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Charles Edward Lewis 
Frank Elmer Liethen, Jr. 
Robert Earl Lowell 

Robert James Lucas 
Nicholas DeJean Malambri 
Donald Lewis Mang 
Frederic Albert Mann 
Robert Ralph Manuel 
Angelo Michael Martella, Jr. 
Kenneth William Martin 
William Donald Martin, Jr. 
John Hanthorn Matson 
John Edwin May 

Reese Stephens McCauley, Jr. 
John Howard McClean 
James Boyd McCravy, Jr. 
Thomas Allan McCreery 
Paul Thomas McIntyre 
Thomas John McLean 
David Raymond Mets 
Donald Bernard Metz 
George David Miller 
Lawrence Benedict Molnar 
Francis William Moore, Jr. 
Larry Lee Morgan 

Jack Albert Myers 

Richard Alan Nein 

Ralph Newsome, Jr. 
Lamont Earl Ochs 

James Russell Olson 
Edward Belz Oppermann 
Modesto Ortiz-Benitez 
Robert Victor Plank 
William Arlington Plummer 
Thomas Richard Pochari 
Donald Jack Porter 

Homer George Pringle, Jr, 
William Jerome Quirk 

Lee George Rallis 

Evan Hayes Redmon, Jr. 
Robert Eugene Reid 

Donald Preston Rhude 
William Joe Richardson 
Gilbert Ferbitz Rindahl 
William Hoke Ritchie, Jr. 
Richard Eugene Robbins 
John Ansty Roberts III 
Ronald John Rodda 

James Joseph Romer 
William Leslie Roth 

Harold Henry Rumph 

John Lowell Russell 

Walter Clarence Russell, Jr. 
James Wilson St. John 
Kenneth Maxwell Salzman 
Donald Stuart Sammis, Jr. 
Thomas Cushing Sawyer 
Henry George Schaffrath, Jr. 
Jerry Edward Schaub 
Chauncey Everett Schmidt 
Stephen Ernest Schoderbek 
Arthur Henry Schroder 
Frederick John Schroeck, Jr. 
John Albert Schuerger 
Wallace Cooper Scott III 
Theodore Hanby Shadburn 
Stuart Holmes Sherman, Jr. 
Glenn Graham Sherwood 
Charles Emerson Sieber 
John Patrick Richard Sinnott 
Billy Joe Sisco 

Maurice Craig Sluss 
Bertrand Dean Smith 

Don Ray Smith 

Donald Damien Smith 
Robert Lee Smith 

John Alvis Smitherman 
Robert Vann Smoak 

John Joseph Sollars 

Daniel Paul Sperling 
Daniel Morris Stark 
Charles Campbell Starnes, Jr. 
Nat Alan Stater 

George Raymond Stecker, Jr. 
James Ernest Stephens 
Richard Paul Stevens 
Bradley Sutter 

John Wellington Swan 
Hardy Lee Swanson, Jr. 
Theodore Tallmadge 
William Kenneth Tracy 
Charles William Turk 
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George Edward Tyler 
James Lenes Unger 
Thomas Joseph Vernia, Jr. 
Edward Erwin Vigee 
Albert Louis Villaret 
Donald Arthur Vogt 
William Walter Von Hausen 
Harold Eugene Wakitsch 
David Lee Waldron 
Nicholas Wallner 

Gerald Edward Weinstein 
James Carter Welsh 

James Taylor Westermeier 
Albert Burton Whittemore 
Harris Flanigan Wilson 
Milton Edward Leonard Zellmer 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
* ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947); title II, Public Law 365, 80th Con- 
gress (Army-Navy-Public Health Service 
Medical Officer Procurement Act of 1947); 
and section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 82d 
Congress (Air Force Organization Act of 
1951), with a view to designation for the 
performance of duties as indicated: 


To be captains, USAF (medical) 


Ralph T. McCauley, AO2241314. 
Herbert V. Swindell, AO2239590. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (medical) 
Warren W, Gremmel, AO2213670. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (veterinary) 


Jack D. Douglas, AO1906457. 
James R. Halstead, AO726230. 
Robert H. Sterrett, AO1735460. 
William H. Watson, Jr., AO960264. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Robert W. Braden, AO2213747. 
Francis A. Buckeridge, AO2239057. 
William E. Burke, AO2239067. 
Harry R. Collins, AO967283. 
Howard Colon, Jr., AO1546605. 
Robert H. Cortner, AO2239633. 
Frank H. Dowell, AO2239889. 
Richard J. Gabel, AO1863234. 
Hollis B. Gray, AO2013991. 

Jerome A. Hirsch, AO776556. 
James E. March, AO2239629. 
George H. McLain, Jr., AO2235587. 
John A. Meloy, AO2213784. 

Marion H. Mixson, Jr., AO2219301. 
Clifford D. Overfelt, Jr., AO2214978. 
Arthur H. Perkins, AO1857986. 
Maurice R. Seaquist, AO782633. 
William D. Tribble, AO2238790. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
indicated, with date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 101 (c) or 
102 (c), Public Law 36, 80th Congress (Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947), as amended by 
section 5, Public Law 514, 81st Congress; with 
a view to designation for the performance of 
duties as indicated under the provisions of 
section 307, Public Law 150, 82d Congress (Air 
Force Organization Act of 1951): f 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (nurse) 


Harriett L. Cavenaugh, AN1912729. 
Phyllis M. James, AN2243577. 
Patricia A. Thomas, AN2243642. 


To be second lieutenant, USAF (women’s 
medical specialist) 


May E. Goodrich, AM2240029. 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506, Public Law 381, 80th Congress (Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 


Clifford S. AbrahamsonJames H. Aikman 
Donald W. Aiken William T. Atkins 
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Ethan A. Bergschnei-Kenneth H. McArn 
Bobby N. McClain 
James N. McCready 
Emmett J. McMahon 
Russell G. Mills 
Marshall A. Mont- 
gomery, Jr. 
John K, Moser 
Claude A. Muncey 
Frank L. Munsey 
David M. Murane 
William E. Newell 


der 
Donald J, Bierman 
Lawrence C. Boxhorn 
Lawrence F. Bubba 
Jack Brand 
Lyman E, Buzard 
Daniel B. Callahan 
Charles F. Campbell 
John C, Caris 
Jack Cummings 
Robert F. Dolezal 
David R. Eby Raymond L. Norman 
Don R. Emigholz Walter S. Northup 
Thomas E. Enright, William W. Nunn 

Jr. Kenneth W. Ohlinger 
James M. Foley Leo E. Olesen 
George P. Gamache James D. Plathe 
Edward M. Glass Thomas N. Pollard 
Neal R. Gulbrandson George P, Pribyl 
John S. Hamilton William D. Renner 
Guy F. Hellwege Earl C. Robbins, Jr. 
William F. Herdrich Frank A. Rowe 
Charles E. Herr Rex C. Salisberry 
Edward 8, Hinton James W. Saunders, Jr. 
Jack G. Hoffman George C. Schuette 
Russell B. Ives Robert P. Schwartz 
Walter A. Jarrett Charles D. Seymour 
James Johnson Richard N. Snodgrass 
John M. Jones Frank A. Sparrow 
Gerald J. Kaczkowski Forrest D. Sprehe 
Robert M. Knodel James G. Taylor 
Vernon G. Knourek Louis N. Taylor 
Robert H. Laney Johnny L. Therrell 
Francis D. Leonard, Jr. Arthur N. Till, Jr. 
Robert D. Leonard Robert E. Todd - 
Billy C. Love _ Alfred H. Uhalt, Jr. 
Clyde L. Luther Wayne E. Whitlatch 
Gilbert G. Luton Serge T. Winkler 
Charles R. Maddox Robert A. Witt 
Jimmy G. May 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidates for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, 80th Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


Oscar W. Agre, Jr., AO2219710. 
Theodore J. DeSchon, AO2219778. 
Richard H. Dietz III, AO2219781. 
Paul C. Lawrence, Sr., AO2219873. 
Herbert H. McClintock, AO2219897. 
Hugh A. Stump, Jr., AO2219975, 
Charles W. Uhl, AO2219985. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary graduate of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force in the grade of second 
lieutenant, with date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947): 


Harry E. Mottley, Jr., AO2250302. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Arnold F, Keller, Jr., associate 
pastor, Church of Reformation (Lu- 
theran), Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Most merciful God, our Father, in 
reverence and in humility we come be- 
fore Thee. We would open our hearts 
and our minds in this brief moment to 
Thy great and loving presence, 

Thou knowest our duties and our re- 
sponsibilities. Thou knowest our deci- 
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sions and the steps that we must take. 
So, we pray, make us worthy of Thy 
presence here, that knowing that Thou 
art with us we may act and live as men 
and women responsible to Thee. 

Our Father, we pray for peace in this 
world, for men and nations, for the 
leaders of every country, that Thy will 
may be done, and that Thy kingdom 
may come. 

Forgive us, each one; cleanse us from 
sinful things and from evil intents, that 
we may be led to do the great things that 
Thou wouldst have us do for Jesus’ sake 
and in His name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WELKER, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 29, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(S. 1767) to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the District of Columbia 
Emergency Rent Act of 1951, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. WELKER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Minerals and Fuel of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs was au- 
thorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. WELKER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Dirksen Hendrickson 
Barrett Douglas Hennings 
Beall Dworshak Hickenlooper 
Bennett Ellender Hill 

Bricker Ferguson Hoey 

Bridges Flanders Holland 

Bush Frear Hunt 

Butler, Md, Fulbright Ives 

Capehart George Jackson 
Carlson Gillette Jenner 

Case Goldwater Johnson, Colo. 
Clements Gore Johnson, Tex. 
Cooper Green Johnston, S, ©. 
Cordon Griswold Kilgore 
Daniel Hayden Knowland 
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Kuchel Monroney Smathers 
Langer Morse Smith, Maine 
Lehman Mundt Sparkman 
Long Murray Stennis 
Magnuson Neely Taft 
Malone Pastore Thye 
Mansfield Payne Tobey 

in Potter Watkins 
Maybank Purtell Welker 
McCarran Robertson Wiley 
McCarthy Russell Williams 
McClellan Saltonstall Young 
Millikin Schoeppel 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. TIannounce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr, SmitH] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
person], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Minnesota (Mr, 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmrrH], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, SymMrncton] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. LIobject. The Senate has 
in effect a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote on an amendment after 10 
minutes’ debate on each side. I shall 
object to any other matter being taken 
up. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an in- 
sertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAFT. Or for any purpose at all. 
When the Senate has a unanimous- 
consent agreement to go ahead with a 
vote it ought to take that vote first.be- 
fore it takes up any other matter. I 
must object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY] is pending before the Senate, 
with 10 minutes of debate allowed to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and 10 minutes 
allowed to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], control of which time the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has transferred to the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
briefly I wish to describe the amend- 
ment. It would accomplish three ob- 
jectives. 

First of all, it would provide a definite 
cutoff of quitclaiming title to 3 miles 
in the open sea, and thus eliminate all 
the other limits, up to 104% miles on the 
west coast of Florida and all along the 
coast of Texas. | 

Second, it would provide definite pro- 
gram and pattern for safeguarding the 
Federal leasing rights for the develop- 
ment of these lands, in which title is not 
disputed as being in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It would give the go-ahead 
signal to find out how much oil lies under 
these submerged lands, 
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Third, it would earmark all the funds 
derived from these areas in the marginal 
sea, to which the Federal Government 
holds title, for the exclusive use of the 
retirement of the public debt. 

Briefly, I should like to explain my 
reason for supporting these three pro- 
visions which, while they go a little way 
toward making the joint resolution more 
acceptable, certainly cannot in the final 
analysis improve the giveaway features 
which are contained in the basic prin- 
ciples of the joint resolution before us. 

I believe Congress will be endangering 
our relationships with all other Nations 
if we extend our boundaries beyond the 
3-mile limit. That limit is accepted by 
international law, and was so testified to 
by our State Department. Historically, 
it raises serious questions. 

For example, Mr. President, how can 
we protest against the extension by Rus- 
sia of its boundary in the Bering Sea, 
10%, 12, 15, or 25 miles, if we approve 
the pattern for such unwarranted, un- 
wise, and dangerous extensions? 

Aside from the international dangers 
which this proposed legislation would 
stir up, it would create a Pandora's box, 
whose ills would haunt Congress for 
many years to come, as other coastal 
States come forward to try to get for 
themselves additional submerged lands 
similar to those so gratuitously bestowed 
by Congress on the States of Texas and 
Florida. ; 

I do not know how many Senators 
there will be from coastal States who will 
be pressed by their own States to make 
the attempt; but I predict in future years, 
particularly if offshore oil or minerals 
are discovered beyond the 3-mile limit, 
Members of the Senate will be asked 
many serious and searching questions as 
to why they, as Senators—the Senator 
from Massachusetts, the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, for example—cannot do as well for 
the people of their sovereign States as 
the distinguished Senators from the 
State of Texas did for Texas, or the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] was able to do for the 
State of Florida. 

We will see many court tests based on 
the vague and indefinite and uncertain 
language in the definition of rights to 
submerged lands in the open sea. 

Other States will claim later on rights 
beyond the 3-mile limit, in accordance 
with the limits fixed by the joint resolu- 
tion, and Senators will be asked by their 
States to do the same for their States. 

Mr. President, I think it would be much 
better to accept the Supreme Court’s 
decision and protect the interest of the 
Federal Government to the oil rights 
for all of the submerged lands in this 
area. 

However, the Senate seems to be deter- 
mined to give them allaway. My amend- 
ment would prescribe a definite limit be- 
yond which the States could not go, for 
the amendment would establish a definite 
cutoff line at 3 miles in the open sea. 

Second. I cannot agree with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, nor can I 
agree with the distinguished acting 


‘chairman of the Committee on Interior 


and Insular Affairs, that my proposal 
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and the Anderson bill, which is incorpo- 
rated in my proposal with respect to the 
leasing provisions and control of the 
marginal sea—which no one can say does 
not belong to the Federal Government— 
are “half-baked.” 

I do not believe the distinguished for- 
mer Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
O'Mahoney, who studied the subject for 
years, would submit to the Senate, or 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs would do so, a “half-baked” 
leasing measure. 

This subject has been before Congress 
for many years. In some ways it has al- 
ways become tangled up in the web of 
such giveaway legislation as is now pend- 
ing. Consequently, since 1946, although 
we have known from the reports of geol- 
ogists that there is oil out in the area be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not been able even to give 
leasing rights or development rights to 
oil companies, so that they could explore 
the area. 

We would like to know where in the 
open or marginal sea the oil is and how 
much there is. We would like to 
find that out, particularly in view of 
the needs of our national security. Fur- 
thermore, we would like to know how we 
may go about solving the difficult engi- 
neering problems connected with the 
process of drilling for the oil. 

Each day and each year that passes we 
are leaving as an unknown quantity, as 
an unknown equation, these most im- 
portant details dealing with how we are 
to recover, through present oil-drilling 
methods, or by means of those which will 
be developed and effected through new 
techniques, the oil for use in our national 
defense. So the amendment cannot be 
considered to represent a “half-baked” 
idea. 

Mr. President, I disagree -with the 
senior Senator from Oregon when he 
asks that we wait until we can dot every 
“i” and cross every “t,” until we can as- 
certain whether that area is to be under 
daylight-saving time or under sun time, 
whether it will be necessary to have traf- 
fic lights or not to have traffic lights, 
and whether we will apply to it the 
workmen’s compensation statute of 
Texas or that of some other State. The 
way to proceed is to make a start by 
granting leases. The other details can 
be taken care of later. I care not who 
writes the final bill. There will always 
be improvements to be made. There will 
always be a necessity for additional leg- 
islation to be passed. Many things will 
have to be done, as this no man’s land 
is developed. First, however, let us get 
on with the business of finding out where 
the oil is, how much there is of it, and 
how we can produce it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have only 10 minutes. I wish I could 
yield, but I regret that my time is so 
limited that I am unable to yield. 

It stands to reason that the joint reso- 
lution could be vastly improved. For 
example, leasing provisions were put in 
the House bill. I am fearful that if we 
pass the joint resolution to give away 
the title to this land, we may pass up the 
opportunity of doing anything by way 
of leasing during this session and during 
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the next session, as various States strug- 
gle for what they may consider’ their 
rights in the marginal sea. Therefore, 
I say let us get on with the job of pro- 
ducing the oil. 

Thirdly, I would say that the majority 
leader and many Members of his party 
are worrying about the size of the na- 
tional debt. It is $264 billion plus to- 
day. We could earmark the money de- 
rived from the oil for the retirement of 
the public debt. All of us know that 
there will be little chance to raise taxes 
to a sufficiently high level to retire even a 
thin dime of the public debt. 

The public debt was largely created 
because of our need to supply ourselves 
and our allies in our effort to win World 
War II. That debt is an ever-present 
danger hanging over our capitalistic sys- 
tem, over our monetary system, and over 
everything the Senate does. 

As oil is discovered and produced in 
the offshore area and revenues accrue 
from it, if we do not wish to give the 
royalties to education—and I supported 
such an amendment—then I say the 
next best thing to do is to use them for 
the retirement of the public debt. 

It has been proved in this Chamber 
that the States of California, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida are not in bad 
financial shape. It would seem to me 
that, inasmuch as we have a national 
debt of $264 billion facing us every 24 
hours of the day, these States, with their 
small State debts, are in a poor position 
to come to Uncle Sam with a tin cup in 
hand, and say, “Please help us. Give 
us the big share of the submerged lands 
oil revenue.” 

Mr. President, the first bills which the 
Democratic Congress passed were relief 
bills, for the relief of the hungry and 
homeless, and bills designed to provide 
economic machinery to restore the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. The 
first relief bill to be passed by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress will be a relief bill 
for the tidelands oil States. 

So I say, Mr. President, that the $18 
billion spent in the 10-year period be- 
ginning in 1933 for the recovery of this 
country will be far less than what this 
83d Congress is giving away so gratu- 
itously to the tideland States. The test 
of that will be measured by our votes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator from Florida yield the 
time to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, this 
amendment, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, is subject to a point 
of order. However, I shall not make a 
point of order, because probably we can 
dispose of the proposal as well by a vote. 

The pending amendment is the same, 
in substance, as the proposal in the lately 
deceased Anderson bill, as retailored by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
which was also voted down. It now 
comes back here again. The only differ- 
ence is in the application of the receipts 
which might be derived from it. 
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WEAKNESS OF AMENDMENT 


This amendment has all the weak- 
nesses of its two predecessors. It would 
take care of presently existing leases, 
by a form of ratification, and it provides 
for further exploration and new leases; 
but it contains no provision whatever 
with reference to the necessary house- 
keeping law which must be provided for 
the outer Continental Shelf. The 
amendment presents again a proposal 
which might well be criticized as being 
wholly in the interest of the oil operators, 
and it contains no provision to protect 
the people who will have to be physically 
present out on the outer shelf, doing 
the hard work in connection with the 
drilling and the handling of the produc- 
tion from oil wells. 

The pending amendment is subject to 
all the criticisms which heretofore have 
been made with reference to the other 
two amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes, if I have sufficient 
time in which to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder whether the 
Monroney amendment is not deficient in 
that it does not provide for disposal of 
the funds coming from this source of 
income, after the national debt has been 
paid. (Laughter.] 

Mr. CORDON. I may say the amend- 
ment has that deficiency also, although 
at the moment such a contingency would 
appear remote, to phrase it mildly. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
reject the amendment, and await the re- 
porting of another bill of a proposed title 
II, which will give the protection which 
should be provided in the handling and 
administration of the area. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield, if there re- 
mains sufficient time in which I may 
do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the argument of 
the Senator from Oregon along that line 
the same as his argument in respect to 
the Douglas amendment, namely, that 
the matter will be taken care of, in effect, 
when the new bill comes to us, after 
study? 

Mr. CORDON. That is the argument. 

I may add that it is necessary that law 
be enacted for the outer Continental 
Shelf area. The whole matter will be 
presented to the Senate in a compre- 
hensive measure, after full consideration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say only a word, for I spoke yesterday. 

This amendment is, in substance, in 
every way the same as the amendment 
offered the day before yesterday by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
That amendment was rejected by a sub- 
stantial vote. The only difference be- 
tween that amendment and the one now 
pending is in the method proposed for 
the disposition of the receipts. The 
Monroney amendment would apply the 
receipts to the national debt. It would 
also limit the seaward boundary of Texas 
to 3 miles instead of 12 miles. In other 
respects, it seems to me the amendment 
deals in a wholly inadequate way with 
the Continental Shelf problem. 
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I have said before, and I repeat, that 
the committee has promised me that it 
will produce a bill within 2 weeks from 
the date of the vote on the pending joint 
resolution; and I promise to bring it be- 
fore the Senate; so that before we con-, 
clude the session we shall have settled 
the entire matter of the Continental 
Shelf. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Continental Shelf belongs to the Federal 
Government, because I believe that is the 


‘opinion of all Senators on this side of 


the aisle, and also of the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle. I have no ques- 
tion whatever that when that subject 
is dealt with, that recognition will be 
the fundamental basis of whatever ac- 
tion may be taken. We have to deal 
with leases, with criminal liabilities, and 
with a great many other questions for 
which the committee has not yet worked 
out the necessary provisions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to support completely the position taken 
by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corvon], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, who already has assured the Sen- 
ate that within 2 weeks after the com- 
pletion of our action on the pending joint 
resolution his committee will report ef- 
fective proposed legislation dealing with 
the Continental Shelf as a whole outside 
of State boundaries and containing many 
provisions which are left out of the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

I also completely approve the state- 
ment just made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that many of the Senators on this 
side of the aisle—in fact, I know of no 
exception, so far as that is concerned— 
feel just as does the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, namely, that in the area 
outside of the State boundaries any pro- 
prietary values which are there belong 
to the Federal Government; and that in 
connection with the new bill which is 
to be reported the Federal Government 
must be made the dominant and con- 
trolling proprietor in any legislative pro- 
visions which I would support. I fully 
approve of the position just stated by 
the majority leader in that regard. 

Mr. President, in concluding on this 
particular amendment, let me remind 
the Senate that only 48 hours ago the 
Senate rejected by an overwhelming vote 
of 58 to 26 the amendment offered by 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras], which 
amendment was exactly like the one now 
pending, which has been submitted by 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], with only one 
difference, namely, that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois in his 
amendment proposed that the funds be 
used for defense, during the emergency 
now existing, and thereafter for educa- 
tion, whereas the pending amendment 
provides that the funds be applied on 
the payment of the national debt. 

It would be inconceivable to me that 
the objective stated by the distinguished 
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Senator from Oklahoma in his amend- 
ment, good as it is, would be more ap- 
pealing to Senators than the one stated 
in the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, which was rejected by the over- 
whelming vote of 58 to 26. 

I hope the Senate will not support 
this ill-considered amendment, which 
contains no provision covering employer- 
employee relations, such as employment 
compensation and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Furthermore, it contains no pro- 
vision for the inclusion of basic law of 
any kind which would be necessary for 
the governing of this unnamed, un- 
known, new kind of unit which will be 
without the States, and yet not in any 
Territory. Certainly, effective legislation 
must be enacted before there can be 
begun in that area business operations 
which will have any semblance of sound- 
ness or in connection with which there 
will be any semblance of protection of 
the public and the individuals who will 
work there, and also of the individuals 
and the businesses who seek to invest 
their money there. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

I yield the remaining time available 
to me to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
not like the Recorp to indicate that the 
pending amendment would provide a 
carefully considered leasing statute, 
merely because it happened to be intro- 
duced as a bill last year by Senator 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, and because 
the committee reported that proposed 
statute. I was one of the members of the 
committee which reported this type of 
leasing statute last year, along with sev- 
eral other members of the committee 
who were opposed to the bill, but who 
felt that we should report it in order that 
we might have a chance to substitute 
for it the then Holland bill; and we were 
then successful in making the substitu- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. We 
were not interested in improving the 
measure, or the mechanics of it, which 
was then reported, and which was simi- 
lar to the amendment now pending, be- 
cause we felt that on the floor the Mem- 
bers of this body would substitute the 
Holland bill, which the Senate, as we 
believe wisely, did a year ago. 

To point out merely one defect in the 
Monroney amendment, I ask my col- 
leagues to look at the leasing provision. 
Under it the Secretary of the Interior 
may determine the size of the leases. 
In other words, the Secretary of the 
Interior would have the power to offer 
the entire Continental Shelf in just one 
lease, if he wished to do so. 

A few days ago the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] pointed out, that 
under the measure passed by the House 
of Representatives, the leasing units 
which the Secretary of the Interior would 
be required to offer to bidders were 
far to small. On the other hand, this 
amendment would allow the Secretary 
of the Interior to offer the entire Conti- 
nental Shelf in just one bid, with the 
result that one lessee could obtain con- 
trol of the production of the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf. 
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Obviously, Mr, President, these mat- 
ters should be studied. I believe the 
committee will do a good job if it is given 
an opportunity to study these questions 
and will bring forward a very carefully 
considered leasing statute in respect to 
the Continental Shelf. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma to 
the committee amendment. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Durr], who is necessarily 
absent, is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, KENNEDY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH], who is necessarily 
absent, is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], who is absent 
on Official business. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH] would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KeErauver], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr, Kennepy], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SyMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAnD] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
SMITH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KeEnNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay. ” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—22 

Douglas Jackson Morse 
Fulbright Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Gillette Kilgore Neely 
Gore Langer Pastore 
Green Lehman Sparkman 
Hayden Magnuson Tobey 
Hennings Mansfield 

u Monroney 

NAYS—59 
Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Barrett George McClellan 
Beall Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett Griswold Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson Payne 
Bridges Hickenlooper Potter 
Bush Hoey Purtell 
Butler, Md Holland Robertson 
Capehart Hunt Russell 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cooper Johnston, S.C, Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Stennis 
Daniel Kuchel Taft 
Dirksen Long Thye 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Ellender Martin Williams 
Ferguson Maybank Young 
Flanders McCarran 
. NOT VOTING—15 

Anderson Eastland Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Smith, N. Cc. 
Byrd Kefauver Symington 
Chavez Kennedy Watkins 
Duf Kerr Wiley 

So Mr. Monroney’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 


when the bells rang for the last vote, 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] and I were in attend- 
ance on a hearing by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The bell did not ring in the 
committee room. ‘The Senator from 
Utah is still at the hearing. 

If I had been present when the vote 
was taken, I would have voted in favor 
of the Monroney amendment. I de- 
sired also to explain the absence of the 
Senator from Utah. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS t 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
now transact such business as is usual 
during the morning hour, and that any 
remarks by Senators be limited to a 
minutes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
(S. DOC. NO. 46) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- ` 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting proposed supplemental appro- 
priations, in the amount of $24,200, for 
the legislative branch, fiscal year 1953 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, ,, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
‘By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Connecticut; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas at the 1949 session the general 
assembly adopted Senate Joint Resolution 
15, a resolution making application to Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention to 
consider amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to facilitate participation 
in a world federation; and 

“Whereas this action has been interpreted 
as involving the surrender of the sovereignty 
of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general assembly does 
hereby rescind said Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 15 of the 1949 session; and begs leave to 
withdraw said application now pending be- 
fore Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved— 

“1. That the people of the State of Con- 
necticut by a referendum vote in 1948 indi- 
cated their approval of strengthening the 
United Nations to prevent war and the mem- 
bers of their general assembly hereby ex- 
press their sincere interest in and concern 
for the effective maintenance of world peace; 
and 

“2. That, with a full appreciation of the 
existing circumstances and the sincerity and 
good will which prompted preceding gen- 
eral assemblies to enact the resolutions 
which in their time appeared desirable, it is 
the sense of this general assembly that pres- 
ent-day conditions justify a differently 
stated approach to the problem of maintain- 
ing world peace; and 

“3. That we favor neither the extreme of 
an international superstate to which our 
national sovereignty would be subject nor 
the extreme of nationalistic isolationism, 
but holding that in a world of law there can 
be peace, and that the present best hope for 
a just and honorable peace lies in the United 
Nations, we believe that it should be a fun- 
damental objective of the foreign policy of 
the United States to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and to seek its develop- 
ment into an organization of such defined 
and limited powers as are essential to the 
enactment and enforcement of world law 
to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the state 
of Connecticut hereby is directed to trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to the presiding of- 
ficers of the legislature of each State.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 25 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela- 
tion to the protection of parity prices for 
agricultural commodities 


“Whereas the economic structure of the 
agricultural industry of the United States 
depends in large part upon the system of 
guaranteeing to the producers of agricul- 
tural commodities parity prices which are 
designed to keep the purchasing power of 
such producers on a level comparable to that 
of persons in other industries and occupa- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the successful operation of the 
parity-price provisions is a prerequisite to 
a sound economy affecting the entire United 
States; and 

“Whereas the importation into the United 
States of products of a kind covered by the 
parity-price provisions at prices less than 
the parity prices fixed for those products 
threatens to undermine the parity-price 
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structure and endanger the entire economy 
of the country; and 

“Whereas the harmful effects of import- 
ing products of a kind which are subject 
to parity-price regulations at less than the 
parity price may be overcome by simply 
establishing an import duty on such im- 
ported products which will bring the ulti- 
mate cost thereof into proper relation to the 
parity prices; and 

“Whereas there is now a movement in the 
Congress of the United States to enact a 
‘Parity Price Protection Act’ which will pro- 
vide for tariff duties on agricultural com- 
modities of kinds which are subject to parity- 
price regulations which are imported at 
prices less than the parity prices in order to 
equalize the prices at which the domestic 
and imported products may be sold: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorialize. the Congress of the 
United States to take such :teps as may be 
necessary to enact a parity price protection 
law imposing import duties on agricultural 
commodities of a-‘kind subject to parity-price 
regulations in such amounts as will equalize 
the ultimate cost of such products with the 
parity price for domestic products of the 
same kind; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution requesting the . United 
States Congress to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make an investigation 
and study relating to the conservation, 
development, and utilization of the water 
resources of Hawaii and to make an ap- 
propriation therefor 


“Whereas H. R. 2131 of the 82d Congress, 
2d session, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report to the Congress on the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of Hawaii,’ said act making 
an appropriation of $2 million, was passed 
by the House of Representatives and referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; and 

“Whereas William E. Warne, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Water and Power 
Development, submitted a report in 1951 
recommending a continuing, comprehensive 
study of water resources of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas there is a clear need for the 
strengthening of the economy of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the development of water re- 
sources would provide the means of increas- 
ing production of goods and services; and 

“Whereas electric power is an expensive 
item in the economy of the islands; and 

“Whereas a study relating to hydroelec- 
tric development in the islands would be a 
great concern to Hawaii and its people: Now, 
therefore— 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“Section 1, The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make an investigation and study relating to 
the conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of Hawaii, and 
to report thereon. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
is hereby further respectfully requested to 
make adequate appropriation to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, 
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“Sec. 3. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
Tution shall, upon its approval be forwarded 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 4. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 27th day of April A. D. 
1953. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A resolution adopted by the Consolidated 
Labor Councils of Solano County, Calif., 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to give national natural resources to the 
States; ordered to lie on the table, 


JOHN BRANDT—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF MINNESOTA LEGIS- 
LATURE r 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 

a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
which relates to the late John Brandt, 
former president of the Land O’ Lakes, 
Inc. The late John Brandt was a great 
agricultural leader. I know of no man 
in the United States who has done more 
in the past three decades for agriculture 
than he. I am very happy indeed that 
the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota has adopted important concurrent 
resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution may be appropriately 
referred, and printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 


Whereas death has terminated the life of 
one of Minnesota’s outstanding citizens, John 
Brandt, former president of the Land O’ 
Lakes, Inc., who, for more than 30 years de- 
voted all his energy toward the improvement 
of the dairy industry in this and in adjoin- 
ing States; and 

Whereas his honesty, his outstanding 
ability, and his wholehearted interest in this 
field brought him national recognition in the 
dairy industry throughout the length and 
breadth of the entire United States; and 

Whereas at the time of his death he was 
an officer of, or intimately connected with, 
nearly every national organization interest- 
ed in dairying and the welfare of the dairy 
farmer; and 

Whereas the ability of John Brandt in 
many other fields in our national economy 
was recognized to such an extent that he 
was frequently called upon to counsel not 
only members of our own body, but Members 
of Congress, and even the President of the 
United States, as to the needs of agricul- 
ture, particularly in our own State and in 
the great Northwest area; and 

Whereas John Brandt was interested in the 
welfare of his fellowmen, and particularly 
those who were a part of the dairy indus- 
try, to such an extent that he cared little 
for personal honors and personal recogni- 
tion, but rather sought the recognition of 
the State that gave him birth and the in- 
dustry that he was so vitally a part of; and 

Whereas we feel that he would want no 
monument erected in his memory but would 
prefer that permanent steps be taken in his 
memory to aid this industry, improve its 


` methods, seek new uses of its products, and 


give greater return to the men and women 
who produce these products; and 
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Whereas we believe that this object might 
be accomplished by setting up a memorial 
fund to be available for research scholarships 
in the field of production, marketing, and 
improvement of the dairy industry of our 
State and of the Nation; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) , That we deplore the 
departure from this life of so outstanding a 
citizen of this State and Nation and recom- 
mend, in memory of the countless hours and 
the total energy that he expended on behalf 
of the people of the State and Nation, we 
approve the John Brandt Memorial Fund as 
set up by his friends of Meeker County and 
supported by his former associates through- 
out the Nation. The funds of this memo- 
rial are to be invested with the University 
of Minnesota and the income used for re- 
search scholarships in the dairy field, with 
which Mr. Brandt was so closely associated. 
We urge all interested citizens ta support this 
worthwhile memorial; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of Minnesota in Congress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 16th day of April 1953. 

G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 17th day of 
April 1953. 

H. Y. TORREY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted : 


By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

8.1739. A bill to provide for continuation 
of authority for reguiation of exports, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 207); and 

8. Res. 25. Resolution to investigate means 
of expanding foreign investments; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 208); and, under the 
rule, the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

8. 1307. A bill to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1944, authorizing certain transactions 
by disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 210); and 

8. 1375. A bill to amend section 5210 of the 
Revised Statutes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 209). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

8. 1063. A bill to authorize and request the 
President to promote certain naval officers, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 


(Rept. No. 211). 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report an original bill to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facili- 
ties and the acquisition of land by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research, and I 
submit a report (No. 212) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro temport. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1805) to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the con- 
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struction of aeronautical research facili- 
ties and the acquisition of land by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research, reported 
by Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, was read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 30, 1953, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1767) to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act of 1951. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1801. A bill to authorize requests for 
appearances before grand juries in certain 
instances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, 
Mr. Tosey, Mr. Murray, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. HENDRICKSON) : 

S. 1802. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 relating to 
exchange programs under such act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1803. A bill to permit payment of cer- 
tain cost-of-living allowances outside the 
continental United States at rates in excess 
of 25 percent of the rate of basic compensa- 
tion; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1804. A bill for the relief of Ben Lip- 
scher, Mrs. Ben Lipscher, and Mike Schwartz; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1805. A-bill to promote the national de- 
fense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical-research facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosection of aeronautical re- 
search; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he reported the above bill from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and 
Mr, GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1806. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE): 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution to designate 


„the lake to be formed by the McNary Lock 


and Dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as Lake Umatilla; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 


LEHMAN): 

S. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution authorizing 
the recognition of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the city of New York and provid- 
ing for the representation of the Government 
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and -people of the United States in the ob- 
servance of this anniversary; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT, RELATING TO 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIELD], the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Tosey], the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend certain 
provisions of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, relating to exchange programs 
under such act. 

The bill as introduced would amend 
the so-called Smith-Mundt Act, so as to 
retain in the Department of State ad- 
ministration of the educational exchange 
and cultural exchange functions of what 
is known as Voice of America. There 
seems to be considerable discussion as to 
just what is going to happen to the 
allocation of these particular phases of 
the program, and a number of Senators 


.feel that educational and cultural ex- 


change should not be involved in any- 
thing like propaganda, 

The bill (S. 1802) to amend certain 
provisions of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, relating to exchange programs 
under such act, introduced by Mr, 
Monpt (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- © 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT, RELATING TO SPECIAL REG- 
ISTRATION AND INDUCTION OF 
CERTAIN SPECIALISTS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. FLANDERS (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1531) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, so as to provide for special 
registration, classification, and induction 
of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialist categories, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed. 


BUREAU OF MINES ACTIVITIES AT 
LARAMIE, WYO.—AMENDMENT TO 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H. R. 4828) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment, together with a letter from 
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J. J. Forbes, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, referred to 
to the Committe on Appropriations, and 
will be printed; and, without objection, 
the amendment and letter will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. k 

The amendment referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

On 20, line 5, strike out “$13,395,- 
918” and insert in lieu thereof “$13,872,718.” 


The letter is referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1953. 
Hon. LESTER C. HUNT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HUNT: This is in reply 
to your telephonic request of April 30, 1953, 
to Assistant Director Miller for information 
concerning the Bureau of Mines activities at 
its station at Laramie, Wyo. 

The Bureau maintains facilities at Lara- 
mie for two of its programs: the research 
and bench-scale development on shale-to-oil 
processes, and part of its research program 
on petroleum and natural gas. In fiscal year 
1953, the Bureau of Mines requested $476,- 
800 for the oil-shale research program, and 
$137,317 for its petroleum and natural gas 
program at this station. The Bureau of 
Mines requested similar appropriations for 
fiscal year 1954. 


The Department of the Interior appro-. 


priations bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives reduced the appropriations for 
the synthetic liquid-fuels program and al- 
lowed funds only for research and develop- 
ment work at Bruceton, Pa., and for demon- 
stration work at Rifle, Colo. The funds for 
the petroleum and natural gas program 
($137,317) requested by the Bureau of Mines 
were appropriated by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We have been informed that 
it will require approximately $65,000 to 
maintain the administrative and housekeep- 
ing facilities at the Laramie station. The 
exclusion of the oil-shale program at Lara- 
mie from the Bureau’s appropriations will 
make the administrative and housekeeping 
expenses such a large proportion of the total 
funds available that it will be an inefficient 
station to maintain. 

The potential returns from money already 
invested in research and development on 
shale-to-oil processes have scarcely begun to 
be realized. Indeed, the oil-shale research 
laboratory at Laramie, Wyo. (for which an 
allotment of $476,800 was requested for the 
fiscal year 1954), has only recently collected 
adequate tools and staff for its work. The 
quality of the returns to be expected during 
the next few years may be gaged by the 
results of the high temperature retorting 
process developed in this laboratory. This 
process produces from oil shale, in a single 
step, a highly aromatic low-boiling oil which 
is a suitable component for aviation gaso- 
line, and contains large amounts of benzene 
and toluene which are currently in short 
supply for production of synthetic rubber 
and a variety of essential chemical products. 
At present most of the analytical work of 
the Rifle plant is performed at Laramie where 
suitable facilities exist. Closing the Laramie 
laboratory would require that this work be 
done at considerably more initial expense 
and delay. 

In addition, the Bureau of Mines strongly 
urges that the research work carried on at 
the Laramie station on shale-to-oil proc- 
esses be continued even if the demonstra- 
tion-scale work at Rifle is brought to a con- 
clusion. The development of new and cheap- 
er processes in the laboratory and in bench- 
scale equipment for the production of oil 
from shale is an important part of the Bu- 
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reau’s long-range program in conservation 
of the Nation’s resources, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. J. FORBES, 
Director. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 149, 
RELATING TO ADMISSION TO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAR 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a continuation of pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Wed- 
nesday, May 6, 1953, at 2 p. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, on S. 149, 
conferring authority on the United 
States Courts of appeals for the District 
of Columbia to regulate admission to the 
bar of the District of Columbia, Persons 
desiring to be heard should notify the 
committee so that a schedule can be pre- 
pared for those who wish to appear and 
testify. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxins], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr, ROBERTSON: 

Address delivered by Senator SYMINGTON 
at Charlottesville, Va., on April 30, 1953, at 
exercises commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of Jefferson’s purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory. 

By Mr, FULBRIGHT: 

Statement prepared by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, regarding several of the 


outstanding members of the teaching profes-. 


sion, 
By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Letter addressed by Frank S. Bolce, of 
Arizona, to the Secretary of Agriculture en- 
dorsing the Secretary’s policies, 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article by David Lawrence entitled “The 
Filibuster on Another Foot,” published in 
the Washington Evening Star. * 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Article by Dorothy Thompson, entitled 

“Problem: The Liberty of Man.” 
By Mr. COOPER: 

Article entitled “Night Train From 
Memphis,” written by Frank Wesley Ball, and 
published in the Machinists Monthly 
Journal of February 1953. 


DAY OF NATIONAL DEDICATION 
HONORING OUR FIGHTING 
FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post appears an 
article by Mr. Marquis Childs, entitled 
“Veterans From Korea—Do We Realize 
What They Have Achieved?”, in which 
Mr. Childs very appropriately empha- 
sizes the suffering and sacrifice of those 
who have been fighting in Korea, espe- 
cially those who have been made pris- 
oners of war. 

In recognition of this heroic and tragic 
circumstance, he urges that a day of na- 
tional dedication be set aside for the pur- 
pone of honoring and paying tribute to 

em. 


April 30 


I heartily endorse Mr. Childs’ proposal 
that the Nation set aside a day for re- 
dedication. I feel that such a day is long 
overdue—a day on which the American 
people can pause and reflect upon the 
dire gravity and true significance of the 
intolerable world condition by which in- 
evitably we are so seriously affected; “a 
day of rededication to the faith in free- 
dom for which they gave so much.” 

I feel that we owe such rededication 
both to those who are and have been 
prisoners of war and to all of our coun- 
trymen and allies who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in Korea or who are 
among the maimed and wounded and in- 
capacitated from Korea’s battlefields— 
whether on land or sea or in the air. 

And so I urge that Mr. Childs’ pro- 
posal be given the consideration to which 
it is entitled and that proper steps be 
taken by our Government, by which, 
through proclamation by the President 
or otherwise, resulting perhaps from 
either joint or concurrent resolution or 
bill itself, a national day for the rededi- 
cation of the American people may be set 
aside. 


At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the text of Mr, 
Childs’ article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERANS From KorEA—Do WE REALIZE WHAT 
THEY Have ACHIEVED? 
(By Marquis Childs) 

It is time that we ask ourselves how we 
shall respond to the men who are coming 
home from the Communist prison camps in 
North Korea. Even with the utmost effort 
of the imagination it is impossible to under- 
stand what they have been through. With 
the pain, the discomfort, the squalor, there 
is something which is perhaps worse than 
any of these. 

That is the sense of the interminable 
weight of time passing or, rather, refusing to 
pass as one exists in a vacuum, It is the 
rot of the hours, the days, the months with 
no slightest joy of memory or anticipation 
to mark an eternity of nothingness. Pris- 
oners in the past have succeeded in convey- 
ing something of what that endless waiting 
means, 

These men who came back after months, 
in some instances years, will want to know 
what we were doing in that interval of wait- 
ing. Since this has been a small war, a war 
fought with only part of our resources, the 
answer is that most of us have been going 
about our own business. And a very flour- 
ishing business it has been up to now with 
the Korean war a spur to sustain the econ- 
omy at a record peak of activity. 

So we have had shiny new cars. The high- 
Ways are crowded with weekend motorists 
crawling in one continuous stream of traffic. 
A million tourists are expected to go to Eu- 
rope this season, Every vacation spot in 
America is being readied for the rush of 
the months ahead. 

This is America in full prosperity, waging 
a half-war without any slackening of the 
flow of goods and services that reaches out 
to the farthest corners. But will these men 
out of the long hell of the prison camp un- 
derstand how we could go so blithely on 
our own private and prosperous way? That 
seems to me a fundamental question, 

They will have through the armed services 
the best of physical care. Medical skill of 
the highest order, rest, proper diet—all this 
will go far toward repairing the ravages they 
suffered. Since they are young they can, 
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most of them, be restored to normal, healthy 
life. 

But something more is due them. We must 
make sure that they do not take the normal, 
bright surface of prosperity as a sign of neg- 
lect and indifference to what they have en- 
dured. Their homecoming should be marked 
by a day of national dedication—of rededi- 
cation to the faith in freedom for which 
they gave so much; a day of prayer and 
thanksgiving. It should be a day when we 
could put aside the differences that at times 
seem to divide us so deeply. 

On that day we would do honor to these 
brave and patient men who suffered so long. 
But, perhaps just as important, we should 
ourselves gain a new awareness of what their 
sacrifice and the sacrifice of the thousands 
who will not come home has meant. 

The defense of Korea was vital to the se- 
eurity of the United States. After all the 
blunders of all the politicians and all the 
generals and, for that matter, of practically 
every one of us, this was the inescapable 
fact. The first troops rushed in to meet the 
attack were poorly prepared. From the 
slackness of garrison duty in Japan they 
were thrown into battle to meet a well- 
planned and well-equipped campaign of ag- 
gression. 

The casualties were fearfully heavy in 
those first weeks. Through the accident of 
conscription those first troops were elected 
to stand up, and stand up they did until 
reinforcements could be brought from the 
United States. 

Because it is so difficult for most of us to 
learn that the airplane has dwarfed our 
world to a fraction of its former size, it is 
hard to understand how a thin line of Ameri- 
cans spread across a strange and alien battle- 
field thousands of miles away can mean the 
security of our homes. In the annals of our 
American pride were those heroes who stood 
beside the rude bridge that arched the flood 
and held back the soldiers of an Old World 
tyranny in the beginning of our Nation. 
with the altered geography of our day, Lex- 
ington and Concord have had some strange 
spellings. They may be Pusan or Seoul. 

But their meaning is precisely what it was 
in that other testing time. A day of homage 
to those to whom we owe so much would be 
in reality for us at home a privilege. It 
might help toward a rediscovery of the hard 
truths on which our free society was estab- 
lished. That is, above all, the truth that 
freedom is not something that comes for 
nothing. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the heart of America is gladdened 
by the return from the Korean prison 
camps of some of our soldiers. The 
joyful reunions fill the headlines and 
there is festivity in the homes of those 
who have waited so long and so anxious- 
ly for their loved ones. 

Those who are coming back bring with 
them the memories of horror—of hope- 
lessness—of suffering—of seemingly end- 
less waiting for relief from bondage. 
They also bring back with them a ter- 
rible question—a question that must be 
answered. 

How shall we respond? 

To some, the Korean war has been 
merely an annoyance—scarcely noticed 
in the hubbub of American prosperity. 
Production has been high, jobs have been 
plentiful, life has been good. 

But all this time, a small, but deter- 
mined, number of Americans has been 
standing between us and the forces of 
Communist aggression. Those who are 
returning now, are the men who have 
inte the worst horror of that gallant 
Si 


-in battle. 
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How shall we respond? How shall we 
prove worthy of their sacrifice? ‘That 
is the issue that is tormenting Americans 
of conscience and sensitivity. 

In the true sense, we cannot match 
the sacrifices that these men have made. 
No one on the home front can compre- 
hend the full suffering of those who are 
When those who have been in 
battle also go through the spiritual and 
physical tortures of prison camp life, the 
problem is beyond solution. 

But the eminent commentator Mar- 


quis Childs has made a suggestion this. 


morning which I believe is worthy of our 
most sympathetic consideration. He 
proposes that we set aside a day of re- 
dedication to the freedoms for which 
these men have fought—a day of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

He calls upon all Americans to com- 
memorate that day by setting aside the 
differences which at times seem to divide 
us so deeply. 

Mr. President, we need such a day of 
rededication to the ideas and ideals of 
freedom. There can be no better occa- 
sion than a day on which we commemo- 
rate the sacrifice of those who have 
fought for those ideals. 

We cannot delude ourselves that such 
an observance alone is payment for the 
suffering and the misery of the prisoners. 
But it should be and would be a day in 
which we express our determination to 
preserve our freedoms. 

The preservation of all which we hold 
dear is the only payment we can make 
that is adequate or anywhere near ade- 
quate. 

It is my earnest hope that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will take note 
of Mr. Childs’ suggestion. To proclaim 
such a day—a day of faith and a day of 
unity in freedom—would be an act that 
would receive the wholehearted support 
of all Americans. 

Mr. President, Mr. Childs speaks from 
the heart and with the eloquence that 
has placed him in the forefront of 
America’s commentators. 

I had intended to ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Childs’ article be printed 
in the Recor, but, in view of the similar 
request that has been made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York, which was granted, I shall not 
do so. 


TIME FOR REAL LEADERSHIP—AD- 
DRESS BY FRANK W. HUSSEY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently an important address was 
delivered by one of the great agricul- 
ture leaders of our country, Frank W. 
Hussey, of Presque Isle, Maine. There 
is so much food for thought in his ad- 
dress and so much specific evidence that 
farmers do not want something for noth- 
ing, that they want no part of socialized 
agriculture or dependence upon the Fed- 
eral Government, that I feel every Mem- 
ber of this body should read a digest of 
the address. Such a digest was printed 
in the April 1953 issue of the Maine 
Potato Growers News. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR REAL LEADERSHIP 
(Digest of an address by Frank W. Hussey, 
president of Maine Potato Growers, Inc., 
and of the National Council of Farmer 

Cooperatives, at the University of Maine 

Farm and Home Week program March 31), 

There is an old story about the Congress- 
man who came home from Washington before 
his campaign for reelection and started visit- 
ing around to scare up votes. He toured his 
district, meeting as many folks as possible 
and looking up old friends on whose votes 
he had always been able to count. One of 
these old friends was a farmer. 

The Congressman drove into the farmer's 
yard and ,after they had exchanged very cor- 
dial greetings, the Congressman said: “Fred, 
you know I'm up for reelection this year.” 

ae farmer looked thoughtful and replied: 
“Ayeh.” 

So the Congfressman said: “What is the 
matter Fred? Aren't you going to vote for 
me?” 

The farmer looked even more thoughtful. 
“Nope,” he said. 

The Congressman was upset. He thought 
Fred’s vote was a sure thing, especially after 
all the favors he’d done for him. He re- 
minded the farmer of some of these favors— 
how he'd got a job in Washington for Fred’s 
daughter; how he’d spoken to the judge 
when the farmer’s son got in a jam; the 
RFD route he'd got for Fred's nephew; the 
time he’d fixed up the farmer’s old claim for 
a oe pension, Fred remembered them 
all. 
“Well, then,” said the exasperated Con- 
gressman, “why in blazes aren't you going to 
vote for me?” 

“Because you ain’t done anything for me 


lately,” said the farmer. 


Of course that story couldn’t have hap- 
pened in Maine, But it might have hap- 
pened in any one of the other 47 States. It 
might have happened because there is a 
growing tendency for many of us to think 
that Government’s responsibilities toward 
our citizens embrace just about everything 
the citizens can’t readily and easily do for 
themselves—or are unwilling to do for 
themselves. 

HOW CAN WE GET OUT? 

Let's talk about this situation. How did 
we get into it? And, more to the point, 
how can we get out of it? 

You'll notice I don’t mention things that 
the citizens cannot do for themselves. There 
are things that the Government, acting for 
all of us, must do for all of us. For example, 
I don’t think that anyone would say that 
defense of the Nation, operation of the 
postal system, or our public schools, or 
providing police and fire protection are jobs 
that we, as individuals, can do for ourselves. 

But there are a lot of things we can do 
for ourselves that we aren't doing—or that 
we're doing with less and less enthusiasm 
because we're looking to the Government 
to do them for us. 

Some of the problems we all face are 
mighty real, and it isn’t hard to see why 
many folks think it would be an awful lot 
nicer if “they”—meaning government—took 
care of those problems. I don’t blame any 
businessman or industrialist who thinks life 
would be a lot more pleasant if he didn't 
have any competition, or if he never had to 
deal with a union of his employees. I don’t 
blame any factory worker for thinking he'd 
find things easier if he had a guaranteed 
annual wage, or knew in advance that if he 
got laid off the Government would pay him 
unemployment benefits as big as the wages 
he was earning when he was working. 

And, believe me, as a farmer, it sometimes 
seems mighty attractive to dream about 
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some setup in which I'd be assured at least 
a break-even price for everything I grow. 
SOLVE OWN PROBLEMS y 


But the minute we turn to Government 
to solve problems we can really solve our- 
selves—the minute we begin to lose the 
spirit of resourcefulness, the willingness to 
gamble, and the determination to stand on 
our own two feet that built this great coun- 
try of ours—at that very minute I say we 
have taken the first steps down the primrose 
path toward a society that is not truly free. 
The world today is filled with the wreckage 
of societies in which the individual citizens 
turned their problems over to the Govern- 
ment. 

Any abdication by the individual business- 
man, worker, or farmer of his own personal 
responsibility for his own destiny and the 
destiny of his State and Nation is a threat— 
however small—to the democratic freedom 
we all cherish. Yet how many of us, while 
stoutly protesting our unshakable belief in 
free enterprise, lower taxes, less Government 
interference, and the like, are day by day 
acting in direct contradiction to the belief 
we profess. 

Here, it seems to me, is where we must 
develop more leadership—real leadership, 
good leadership, forward-looking leadership. 
What we reed is good and true leadership, 
springing. from our towns and cities, from 
our homes, from our big and small busi- 
nesses, from our factories, and from our 
farms. 

FALSE LEADERS 

‘There are those who, in the name of prog- 
ress, talk glibly about turning back the 
clock. They paint pretty word pictures of 
the good old days. They make easy prom- 
ises that if we turn our eyes to the past 
and don’t look the future in the face, every- 
thing will be perfect. 

These are false leaders. Their counsel 
is just as dangerous as those who say: “For- 
get your troubles; the Government will take 
care of them.” The truth is that we can- 
not turn back the clock, even if we wanted to. 

What we need is leaders who are fired by 
faith in the destiny of this Nation; who 
will stand up and face the future, not with 
despair and calls for retreat, but with cour- 
age and hope; who will counsel us to square 
our shoulders, set our jaws, and tackle our 
problems like men. We need leaders who 
will urge us to size up a problem, figure out 
the way best to tackle it, then go ahead and 
do the job. 

LET'S DO THE JOB 

Let’s be honest with ourselves. The kind 
of problems I’m talking about—problems we 
can do something about—are all around us. 
They're waiting for each of us—as individ- 
uals—to roll up our sleeves and pitch in. 

Let's not try to pretend the problems don’t 
exist. Let’s not leave them to the Govern- 
ment. Let's do the job ourselves, Let's do 
it now. 


INVENTORY LOSS ON LIVESTOCK 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, no 
segment of our agricultural economy has 
taken a greater loss during the past 12 
months than the producers of beef 
cattle. 

The inventory loss on livestock last 
year was $4,700,000, and this severe loss 
in value not only affected the cattle pro- 
ducers and feeders of our Nation, but 
has had and will have a direct effect on 
our entire national economy. 

Despite this heavy decline in cattle 
prices, the parity price shows that cattle 
are at or above parity price. Based on 
the present formula of figuring parity, 
this would indicate to the public that 
since cattle are selling above parity, 
they are selling at a fair price. Every- 
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one familiar with cattle feeding knows 
it costs at least 30 cents a pound to feed 
cattle and at the present time our op- 
erators are taking a terrific loss. 

At the present time parity figures are 
based on an average price of beef from 
choice cuts to canner cuts. 

It occurs to me that the only satis- 


factory way to establish a parity price. 


for beef would be to figure it on a grade 
basis. I would urge the Secretary of 
Agriculture to review the present method 
of figuring parity based on present-day 
costs. 

Mr. A. G. Pickett, secretary of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, has pre- 
pared an excellent statement on beef 
cattle parity, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be made a part of these re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Beer CATTLE PARITY 
(By A. G. Pickett) 

Cattle producers have been faced with a 
critical price and production cost situation 
for the past several months. So-called cat- 
tle parity needs immediate attention. As a 
matter of fact, it has needed attention for 
some time. 

Producers, as well as the entire industry, 
took a terrific beating the past 3 years. 
Consumers were grossly misinformed in re- 
gard to cattle and beef prices. The basis for 
this misinformation and propaganda was 
the so-called beef cattle parity price. Very 
few people interested in the industry have 
concerned themselves with this problem, first 
because very few understand the problem 
and second, because a so-called price-sup- 
port program has never been used in the 
industry. Most producers were opposed to 
and are still opposed to Government con- 
trol and interference, 

The spread between a prime and choice 
grain-fed steer and a cull canner cow is so 
great that to set a single figure at a point 
between the two extremes and point to it as 
a fair price for cattle is ridiculous and most 
damaging to the industry from a public- 
relations standpoint. In most grains, and 
even hogs, the price spread between the top 
and lower grades is so small that one figure 
can reasonably well represent a value for 
the commodity. Over a period of years, 
figures will show that on the average there 
hasn't been much profit in the actual feed- 
lot operations, but that gains put on in the 
feedlot have about paid for the cost of such 
gains. In general, the feeder’s profit has 
been in a plus-price margin. His finished 
product must bring more per pound than 
his feeder animal cost. Using history as a 
guide then, choice- and prime-fed steers 
should be bringing at least 30 cents a pound. 
In my opinion, more feeders at present are 
experiencing feedlot costs above 30 cents a 
pound gain than are doing the job for less. 
On the other hand, canner cows are selling 
as low as 10 cents a pound. The Department 
of Agriculture is currently quoting approxi- 
mately 21 cents a pound as cattle parity. 
To continually publicize such a relatively low 
price as being a fair price for all grades of 
cattle when the consumer's attention is con- 
stantly focussed on the highest cattle prices 
and the most expensive cuts of beef coming 
from these cattle, makes for the worst kind 
of public relations. Beef produced from cat- 
tie falling under this average, or I believe 
they refer to it as a composite price, received 
very little if any attention when we were 
operating under cattle ceiling prices, Beef 
that was always referred to, and which caused 
so much publicity, came from cattle that 
would have an actual true parity well above 


_ this average figure. Why should the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture continue to use such a 
figure that gives a completely false impres- 
sion of the true situation? 

Cattle producers and producer organiza- 
tions have generally endorsed the present 
principles adhered to by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. They have approved the 
program recommended by the producers ad=- 
visory committee. This committee recom- 
mended that the Government. purchase 
American beef so long as they were purchas- 
ing commodities for distribution to various 
agencies and sources. Such a program can- 
not possibly accomplish what it is intended 
to accomplish as long as the purchase price 
must not be more than 90 percent of average 
parity. To be really effective, such purchases 
should be made from the grade of beef that is 
in burdensome supply. It is easy to see that 
if the law requires that the purchase price be 
held to 90 percent or less of approximately 
21 cents, live weight basis, the price of 
slaughter cattle will need to decrease even 
lower than they are at present before any 
beef from fed cattle could be purchased. We 
understand the United States Department 
of Agriculture recently purchased beef at 
less than 28 cents a pound which would 
mean 14- to 15-cent cattle on foot. This took 
beef out of trade channels but might even 
have a bearish effect on fed cattle that are 
currently in distress. 


CATTLE PARITY SHOULD BE FIGURED ON A GRADE 
BASIS 


Any figure used and purported to be a fair 
and equitable price for cattle must apply to 
specific grades of cattle. As mentioned 
above, this is necessary both from a public 
relations and consumer's educational stand- 
point as well as to make any Government- 
purchase program effective, - 

I haven't had the time to figure parity on 
grade basis as of now but an example used 
back in 1951, when we were pointing out the 
injustice of a price rollback, will serve as an 
example. The Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, in their publication “Agriculture 
Prices” dated December 29, 1950, figured out 
and set up the parity prices by grades as of 
that date. We are using these figures rather 
than others, too, because these are the last 
figures we have seen coming from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and therefore should 
not be questioned. 


Cattle parity by grades, December 1950 


Parity (average figure) ......-...-..-.-. 
Choice and prime steers. 
GOOG aaau a aes 
COmmerial< 55 ooo eee 
Canner COWS. 2s sces So ee 
Slaughter bulls 


The figures clearly show how ridiculous 
it is to point to one price as being fair to all 
cattle. As long as cattle parity is figured 
as at present, all grain fed cattle prices will 
appear to be too high to the uninformed or 
they will be so low no one can feed, In May 
1951 our testimony in opposing price roll- 
backs using the above Government figure, 
showed that even the first 10 percent roll- 
back put choice and prime steers below parity 
even though the price was well above the 
so-called parity or composite figure. Our 
calculations that year, assuming parity did 
not increase, showed that the rollback as 
proposed by OPS would put prime steers 
$3.67 below parity. The entire OPS program 
was based on this false parity. 

HIGH FEED PRICE SUPPORTS 

The Government at present is supporting 
feed grains, protein concentrates, and other 
feeds at high price levels. These feeds are 
the ones required to produce finished beef, 
and the least the Department should do for 
the beef-cattle industry is to publicize beef- 
cattle parity prices on a grade basis. These 
high feed prices are the major feedlot costs 
and make for a relatively high parity price 
on these fed-cattle grades. The Govern- 
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ment is holding a large amount of corn in 
storage now, some of it 4 years old and spoil- 
ing, at a price so high feeders cannot utilize 
it without taking a loss. This doesn’t sound 
like good economics. We feel that too few 
have recognized the damage done by bad 
publicity. Most of this unfavorable adver- 
tising has been based on high cattle prices, 
and they always use the extreme top price 
for the best fed cattle and compare this 
figure with parity as now used, This com- 
posite or average price in reality is far from 
true parity for the grade and quality of 
cattle and beef in question. 

This present parity figure applies to stock- 
ers and feeder cattle the same as slaughter 
classes. Why should the Department of Ag- 
riculture establish a composite price, so- 
called parity, which reflects the value of 
even the doggiest scrub steer and then con- 
stantly point a finger at this average price 
as being a fair price for all producers? 

To the public, such misinformation leads 
the public to believe that the person pro- 
ducing choice quality calves and yearlings 
is a profiteer. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT OF OPPOSI- 
TION TO SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 13 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it is en- 
couraging to note that more and more 
newspapers are supporting the position 
of those Senators who have opposed the 
giveaway of our great offshore oil and 
gas resources to the three States of 
Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

In this connection, I should like to 
call the attention of the Senate to an 
important editorial entitled “Montana 
Has Stake in Tidelands,” which appeared 
in the Great Falls Tribune of April 23, 
1953. 

Let me quote briefly from this far- 
sighted editorial: 

We are not willing to accept contentions 
of those who favor giving Montana’s tradi- 
tional share of income from these assets to a 
few States, or the cry of “State rights” as 
just reason for overriding the decisions of 
the highest Court in the land. Those deci- 
sions established Montana rights, and those 
of other noncoastal States, to a share in the 
assets that backers of the tidelands legisla- 
tion are now seeking to present as a gift to 
the coastal States. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point in connection with my re- 
marks the editorial entitled “Montana 
Has Stake in Tidelands,” from the Great 
Falls Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


° Montana Has STAKE IN ‘TIDELANDS 


Featured this week along with congres- 
sional debate on the controversial tidelands 
legislation is a letter to President Eisen- 
hower from 25 Senators, including Murray 
and MANSFIELD of Montana, asking him 
whether he supports State claims to bound- 
aries beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Claims, contentions, and technicalities in 
this prolonged controversy over offshore oil 
lands are numerous and complicated but 
the main issue seems simple. 

In two separate decisions, the United 
States Supreme Court has ruled that the 
ownership and control of the lands and 
assets beyond the low-tide mark rests with 
the United States. The purpose of the pend- 
ing legislation is to transfer that ownership 
and control from the United States to the 
States from the borders of which the rich 
oil lands extend. 
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On a number of occasions in the past, the 
Tribune has expressed opposition to the so- 
called tidelands legislation. We are not will- 
ing to accept contentions of those who favor 
giving Montana's traditional share of in- 
come from these assets to a few States, or 
the cry of State rights as just a reason for 
overriding the decisions of the highest Court 
in the land. Those decisions established the 
Montana rights, and those of other non- 
coastal States, to a share in the assets that 
backers of the tidelands legislation are now 
seeking to present as a gift to the coastal 
States. 

Further than that, there have recently 
sprung up in Congress various moves, closely 
akin to the tidelands affair, to seek other 
areas where public domain might be divided 
or served up to States or private interests. 
This is a trend against which the entire 
West, with its vast public domain, should 
be alert. 


IDAHO DEBT FREE 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
during yesterday’s discussion of the tide- 
lands issue on the floor, my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monrongey] had 
placed in the Recorp a table listing the 
public debt of the States as compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census. In this table 
Idaho was listed with an indebtedness of 
$1,209,000. 

This is disturbing to those of us from 
Idaho because we are proud that our 
State government is and has been for 
some time completely debt free. Idaho 
is one of the few States in the country 
without a public debt. The people of 
my State, regardless of party, do not 
believe that the State government should 
live beyond its means. I make this 
statement now so that the record will 
be clear and that it should not be fur- 
ther clouded by a statistical confusion 
arising in the Census Bureau. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 OF 
1953, RELATING TO DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE (H. DOC. NO, 136) 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent. that without 
either side being deprived of its time, a 
message from the President of the 
United States on the subject of reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense be 
laid before the Senate, without having 
it read, and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

If consent shall be granted, then I 
shall ask for an opportunity to have the 
message referred to a committee. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], and I have agreed upon the 
committee to which the message should 
be referred. 

I first ask unanimous consent that, 
without depriving either side of its time, 
the message be laid before the Senate, 
and be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. But- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Is there 
objection to the first request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that the mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States be laid before the Senate, and be 
printed in the Recorp? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, re- 
lating to the Department of Defense. 
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(For text of message from the Pres= 
ident, see the Record of the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives of 
today.) sks 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Montana for yielding to 
me. I now yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
very able chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and I have discussed the question as to 
which committee the reorganization 
plan should be referred. Under the Re- 
organization Act, it would be referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. However, the Committee on 
Armed Services has been working on this 
particular problem for a long time. 
There are many outstanding experts on 
the particular question involved who are 
connected with the Committee on Armed 
Services. I may say that I have dis- 
cussed this subject in detail with the 
able Senator from Massachusetts. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that instead of referring the reorganiza- 
tion plan originally to the Committee on 
Government Operations, it be first re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and then be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 
1953, RELATING TO EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK OF WASHINGTON (H. 
DOC. NO. 135), 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1953, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(For text of message from the Presi- 
dent, see the Recorp of the proceedings 
ne the House of Representatives of to- 

y.) 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the State of North Carolina 
went on record several years ago with 
respect to the subject of the pending 
Senate joint resolution. The General 
Assembly of North Carolina in 1949 
passed a joint resolution which expressed 
the sentiment of the State of North 
Carolina. 

In connection with that action the 
attorney general of North Carolina, 
Harry McMullan, a very great lawyer, 
has written a letter in response to my 
inquiry of him as to how the State of 
North Carolina now feels about the mat- 
In his letter of April 16, 1953, he 
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states the position of himself and of the 
State of North Carolina, and he sent with 
his letter a copy of the joint resolution 
of the general assembly in 1949. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Attorney Gen- 
eral McMullan to me, dated April 16, 
1953, and the copy of the joint resolution 
of the North Carolina General Assembly 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Raleigh, N. C., April 16, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIS SMITH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Witts: I have your letter of April 
15 in which you state that the tidelands 
pill will probably be voted on in the Senate 
some time next week, and that you are won- 
dering to what extent the legislation would 
affect North Carolina as a State, and that if 
I have any additional thoughts on the mat- 
ter and any definite conclusions, you would 
like for me to pass them on to you. 

I am enclosing you & copy of resolution 
No. 29, which was adopted, I think unani- 
mously, by the 1949 session of the general 
assembly. In addition to this resolution, 
the general assembly enacted chapter 1031 
of the session laws of 1947, which is codi- 
fied as G. S. 141-6, and provides as follows: 

“1. The constitution of the State of North 
Carolina, adopted in 1868, having provided 
in article I, section 31, that the ‘limits and 
boundaries of the State shall be and remain 
as they now are, and the eastern limit and 
boundary of the State of North Carolina on 
the Atlantic seaboard having always been, 
since the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
in 1783 and the Declaration of Independence 
of July 4, 1776, 1 marine league eastward 
from the Atlantic seashore, measured from 
the extreme low-water mark, the eastern 
boundary of the State of North Carolina is 
hereby declared to be fixed as it has always 
been at 1 marine league eastward from the 
seashore of the Atlantic Ocean bordering the 
State of North Carolina measured from’ the 
extreme low-water mark of the Atlantic 
Ocean seashore aforesaid. 

“2. The State of North Carolina shall con- 
tinue as it always has to exercise jurisdiction 
over the territory within the littoral wa- 
ters and ownership of the lands under the 
same within the boundaries of the State, 
subject only to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government over navigation within 
such territorial waters. 

“3. The Governor and the attorney general 
are hereby directed to take all such action 
as may be found appropriate to defend the 
jurisdiction of the State over its littoral 
waters and the ownership of the lands be- 
neath the same.” 

The resolution adopted by the general 
assembly cites the specific interests which 
the State of North Carolina has in the enact- 
ment of the legislation with which you are 
concerned. We have every interest in the 
matter that every other coastal State has, 
except at this time there are no known de- 
posits of oil or gas to be found in our coastal 
area. It is, of course, entirely possible that 
these deposits will be found at some later 
time. I am informed that the drillings at 
Cape Hatteras by the Standard Oil Co. showed 
the type of sands which were the kind in 
which oil is generally found. The only rea- 
son it was not located at this place was that 
there was no structure to bring about the 
impounding of the oil. Of course, no one 
knows whether or not we will at some later 
date find oil off of our coast but, entirely 
apart from this, this State and every other 
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"State has a distinct concern tn this 1egista- ` 


tion, 

We have 320 miles of coastline and, as 
time goes on, we will undoubtedly have im- 
portant developments which will be affected 
by the legislation in addition to our present 
important interests in fishing off of our coast, 
as set out in the resolution. 

But for the action of Congress, I feel quite 
confident that the Federal authorities will 
eventually claim the bottoms to all the in- 
land waters, to which they have as much 
right, in my opinion, as they have in the 
bottoms of the sea within our historic bound- 
aries of the 3-mile limit. 

I have been reading the debates of the 
Senate with a great deal of interest. I cer- 
tainly hope that you will make a speech be- 
fore the debate is over in behalf of State 
ownership. 

I am enclosing you a mimeographed copy 
of a statement which was made by me on 
this subject at the previous session of Con- 
gress. 

I was very glad indeed to know that you 
had become one of the introducers of the 
bill in Congress to recognize the States’ 
title ang jurisdiction over this area. 

I have never been able to understand how 
the Court could divest the States of this 
property under the theory that the National 
Government has the responsibility for war 
and peace and dealing with foreign nations, 
which seems to have been the basic theory 
of the California, Texas, and Louisiana de- 
cisions. The National Government has the 
same degree of responsibility for all the 
property in all the States, including the 
farms, mines, and factories throughout the 
country. I regard the decision as the most 
destructive one the Supreme Court has 
rendered of the fundamental rights of States 
and one which, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, could practically destroy the func- 
tions of usefulness of State government. The 
decisions were inherently wrong and I hope 
the correction will be made by Congress, 

I am glad to know that the bill passed 
with such a fine vote from the North Caro- 
lina delegation in the House. 

With warm personal regards and all good 
wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
j Harry MCMULLAN, 
fx Attorney General, 


Joint resolution requesting United States 
Senators from North Carolina and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in 
Congress from North Carolina to give their 
support to Federal legislation confirming 
the title of the several States of the Union 
to submerged lands within their borders 
and protecting the title, ownership, and 
rights of the several States therein 


Whereas by chapter 1031 of the session 
laws of 1947, the General Assembly of North 
Carolina enacted a statute which declared 
that the eastern limit and boundary of the 
State of North Carolina on the Atlantic sea- 
board, having always been, since the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain in 1783 and the 
Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, 
1 marine league eastward from the Atlantic 
seashore, measured from the extreme low- 
water mark, and declaring that the said 
boundary should remain fixed as it always 
had been, 1 marine league eastward from 
the seashore of the Atlantic Ocean bordering 
the State of North Caroline, measured from 
the extreme low-water mark of the Atlantic 
Ocean seashore aforesaid, and declaring that 
this State shall continue, as it always had, 
to exercise jurisdiction over the territory 
within the littoral waters and ownership of 
the lands under the same within the bound- 
aries of the State, subject only to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government over navi- 
gation within such territorial waters, and 
said act further called upon the Governor 
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and the attorney general to take all such 
action as might be found appropriate to de- 
fend the jurisdiction of the State over its 
littoral waters and the ownership of the 
lands beneath the same; and 

Whereas the large area of land beneath 
the inland sounds and tributary streams in 
eastern North Carolina and the large area 
of land beneath the ocean and within 1 
marine league of the Atlantic seaboard of 
the North Carolina coast forms an integral 
and important part of the landed area of 
this State which is held in trust for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the State; and 

Whereas the protection of the State’s juris- 
diction and authority over said land and 
waters is vital and necessary to the economy 
of the State, in particular regard to the large 
fishing interests of the State; and 

Whereas the fishing interests of the State 
could be destroyed by failure to protect the 
entrance of migratory fish through the sev- 
eral inlets entering into North Carolina 
waters from the Atlantic Ocean, which the 
State has always protected by laws against 
practices which would destroy the entrance 
of migratory fish into our inland sounds 
and tributary waters; and 

Whereas a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States entitled “Toomer v. 
Whitsell” (334 U. S. 385), decided in 1948, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the power of the State to regulate fish- 
ing in the marginal sea area within its 
boundaries may be exercised only “in ab- 
sence of conflicting Federal claim,” basing 
its decision upon the former case of United 
States v. California (332 U. 5. 19); and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has heretofore issued an executive order, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior to recommend the 
establishment of zones for Federal regula- 
tion and control of fishery resources and 
fishing activities in those areas of the high 
seas contiguous to the coast of the United 
States, and the Department of State, in De- 
cember. 1948, notified coastal State officials 
that it will begin to put this program into 
effect; and 

Whereas the Federal executive agencies 
have introduced the time-honored jurisdic- 
tion and control of the State of North Caro- 
lina over its inland and coastline tidelands, 
overthrowing more than 150 years of estab- 
lished precedent and legislation enacted by 
this and other States protecting said waters 
and exercising jurisdiction thereover: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

Section 1. That the United States Senators 
from North Carolina and Members of the 
House of Representatives from North Caro- 
lina be and they hereby are memorialized. 
and requested to lend their active support to 
legislation which will be considered by the 
8lst Congress to protect the continued 
ownership and control by the several States 
of the lands and resources within and be- 
neath the navigable waters thereof and 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, subject only to constitutionally dele- 
gated Federal powers with respect to such 
areas, and to oppose all pending and pro- 
posed legislation in Congress which ‘vould 
create Federal ownership or control of land, 
fish, or other resources beneath the naviga- 
ble waters within the State boundaries. 
That the members of thé North Carolina del- 
egation in Congress be requested to give 
their active support to Federal legislation 
which would recognize and confirm State 
ownership and jurisdiction over lands and 
waters within their territorial jurisdiction 
as heretofore recognized and acknowledged 
by State and Federal authorities. 

Sec. 2. That copy of this resolution shall 
be transmitted by the Governor to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from North Caro- 
lina in the Congress of the United States. 
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Sec. 3. That this resolution shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its ratifica- 
tion. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 


is lying on the table an amendment 
which I propose on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out “, but 
shall not be.” 

On page 19, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “deemed to include.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
words which are sought to be stricken 
from section 6, at the bottom of page 18 
and the top of page 19, would have the 
certain effect, by design or otherwise, of 
interfering with the right of the Federal 
Government to enter upon the beds of 
navigable rivers for the purpose of car- 
rying out programs of flood control, hy- 
droelectric power development, and rec- 
lamation. It seems to me that that is 
very clear. 

Section 3 of Senate Joint Resolution 13 
reads, in part, as follows: 

(a) It is hereby determined and declared 
to be in the public interest that (1) title to 
and ownership of the lands beneath naviga- 
ble waters within the boundaries of the re- 
spective States, and the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and (2) the 
right and power to manage, administer, lease, 
develop, and use the said lands and natural 
resources all in accordance with applicable 
State law be, and they are hereby, subject to 
the provisions hereof, recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned to 
the respective States or the persons who 
were on June 5, 1950, entitled thereto under 
the law of the respective States in which 
the land is located, and the respective 
grantees, lessees, or successors in interest 
thereof. 


The next subdivision of section 3 pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

(b) (1) The United States hereby releases 
ind relinquishes unto said States and per- 
sons aforesaid, except as otherwise reserved 
herein, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, if any it has, in and to all 
said lands, improvement, and natural re- 
sources, 


.While it is true that subparagraph 
(d) of section 3, on page 16, purports 
to effectuate this grant of title, owner- 
ship, and use to the States, nevertheless, 
in section 6 (a) at the bottom of page 
18 and the top of page 19, there is the 
following language: 

(a) The United States retains all its navi- 
gational servitude and rights in and pow- 
ers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs, all of 
which shall be paramount to, but shall not 
be deemed to include, proprietary rights of 
ownership, or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned to 
the respective States and others by section 
3 of this joint resolution. 


It appears to me to be clear from that 
language that the Federal Government 
would not be permitted to enter upon 
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rivers and navigable streams without 
procuring in advance consent from the 
States to do so. Possibly the Federal 
Government would have to buy the 
ground on which dams would be built. 
It seems to me that that would be a 
very serious matter, because it would 
be setting aside a policy which this 
country has followed for many years, 
namely, of having the Federal Govern- 
ment provide for the development of 
projects which have been of such great 
value to our Nation. 

These innocent-sounding words, “but 
shall not be deemed to include,” will 
clearly interfere with and deprive the 
Federal Government of the power and 
authority to construct these dams I have 
mentioned. 

If my amendment is adopted, these 
seven innocent-sounding but treacher- 
ous words, “but shall not be deemed to 
include,” would be stricken from the 
measure. : 

Mr. President, as amended, the sec- 
tion would then give the States all the 
essential rights they are asking for; but, 
at the same time, the United States 
would not be deprived of any of its rights 
or authority. 

Mr. President, the proponents of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 have thus far 
been extremely silent with respect to the 
meaning of these seven words. The 
majority report, in its explanation of 
the measure, merely paraphrases section 
6 (a) as a whole. It does not refer to 
these seven dangerous words specifically 
or in any manner, either direct or in- 
direct, attempt to explain the purpose 
behind these words. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon] in his presentation of 
this measure on the floor of the Senate 
on April 1, 1953, did not refer to these 
words specifically. Nor did he under- 
take to discuss their import or purpose 
in any way. 

In effect, Mr. President, as I have 
stated, the retention of these seven 
treacherous words in section 6 (a) of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 would strip 
the Federal Government of its present 
power under the Constitution to con- 
struct dams upon or use any lands be- 
neath navigable waters. It would halt 
the Government’s program for the de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
Nation and would stop the construc- 
tion of multipurpose dams for reclama- 
tion, flood control, and the generation 
of hydroelectric power, which has made 
the United States the greatest agricul- 
tural and industrial power in the world. 

Mr. President, the right and authority 
of the Federal Government to enter up- 
on our navigable rivers for the purposes 
previously mentioned, is a right fully 
recoginzed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States pursuant to the Govern- 
ment’s “great and absolute” power un- 
der the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

That constitutional power includes 
the right, as pointed out by the Supreme 
Court, to use the beds of navigable 
rivers as sites for the dams and other 
structures that are needed in further- 
ance of the multiple-purpose program 
of water resources development, even 
though the legal title to such submerged 
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lands is vested in the States through 
which the navigable rivers run. 

The legal title of the State as owner 
of the bed of a navigable river is sub- 
servient to the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use the bed of the stream 
for structures incident to the exercise 
by the Government of its power under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The proponents of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 have not attempted to explain 
the effect of these words. While the 
subject was under discussion during the 
course of the debate the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], when the question 
was raised, merely stated that the con- 
struction which was suggested would be 
fantastic. Nevertheless, there is the 
language, as clear and plain as anyone 
could expect the English language to be. 
It expressly excepts the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere in these 
matters. 

Therefore, in declaring that the Fed- 
eral Government’s power under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution “shall 
not hereafter be deemed to include” the 
right to use the beds of navigable rivers, 
this measure undertakes to reverse the 
Supreme Court with respect to well- 
established law and reject the well- 
established policy of Federal multiple- 
purpose programs of water resources de- 
velopment. Obviously, that policy can- 
not be carried forward unless the Federal 
Government can use the beds of navi- 
gable rivers for the dams and other es- 
sential structures. 

Several Members of the Senate hereto- 
fore have pointed out how dangerous 
these words could be. On April 20, 1953, 
the very able and distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], who 
has given much study to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the entire subject 
of multiple-purpose dams, interpreted 
these seven dangerous words as follows— 
and I quote his very words: 

The authors of the joint resolution wish 
to make very clear that they do not expect 
the Federal Government to build any more 
dams unless the State itself is willing to sell 
to the Federal Government the land thus 
required. The authors of the joint resolution 
wish to make that matter clear; they wish 
to pin it down. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution is not 
only a big oil giveaway; it is also a big give- 
away to the vested interests and private 
utilities, including the electric utilities. I 
can imagine the happiness and the glee that 
will be manifest around the meeting tables 
of the private power trusts if this joint reso- 
lution, when enacted into law, contains the 
provision to which I am now referring. On 
the other hand, I can imagine the sadness 
that will be manifest and the moisture that 
will appear in the eyes of the general public 
when the members of the general public 
realize what a monstrosity has been inflicted 
upon them. 


On April 25, 1953, the seven danger- 
ous words which we propose to have 
stricken were again discussed by the 
very able and distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], former dean of the 
Oregon Law School and an eminent 
lawyer whose learning in this field is well 
recognized. Let me quote briefly from 
the analysis made by the Senator from 
Oregon: 

This resolution, which is supposed to 
clarify existing rights of the States—which 
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it does not—is so complex and involved that 
it places in doubt the right of the United 
States to proceed with multipurpose and 
other dams on interior waterways as it has in 
the past. 

No less than 4 separate sections and 8 
subsections must be examined to gain an 
inkling of the threat. I would point out 
that the resolution is so intent upon giving 
rights and property away that it is totally 
deficient in retaining for the people of the 
United States what is supposedly not given 
away. 

canis of the legal ambiguities and the 
legal traps and manholes which I believe are 
to be found in the joint resolution, it may 
very well be that by means of this measure 
the Congress will complicate beyond repair 
the power and irrigation development of the 
Nation. I am satisfied that such legal ambi- 
guities and legal traps and manholes are to 
be found in the joint resolution, although I 
am satisfied they were not intended. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe they are there; and, as 
T have said, I believe that, as a result, the 
Congress may very well be complicating be- 
yond repair the power and irrigation devel- 
opment of the Nation. 


Mr. President, one of the distressing 
facts about the present debate is that on 
many occasions the proponents of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 have refused to 
answer the criticisms that have been 
made on the floor of the Senate. 

While we have stuck to the issues, Mr. 
President, they have dodged the issues. 
While we have asked for explanations, 
they have refused to give explanations. 

While we have tried to carry on in the 
high tradition of the United States Sen- 
ate a thorough debate, they have failed, 
neglected, and refused to enter wholly 
into the debate. They have evaded and 
sidestepped the issues. 

Perhaps they are saying to themselves, 
“We have the votes, so why talk? We 
have the votes, so why take the time to 
answer the serious criticisms that are 
being made?” 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that in 
the discussion of this amendment to 
strike out the seven dangerous words in 
subsection 6 (a) the proponents of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 will take a full 
part. 

Let me hasten to add, Mr. President, 
that two of the proponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution 13 have already recog- 
nized the existence of a problem in sub- 
section 6 (a)—although they have not 
yet gone so far as to grapple with it in 
concrete terms, 

On April 1, 1953, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] dealt 
with the subject briefly. When I pointed 
out the dangers in the language, he 
characterized my argument as a “fantas- 
tic construction.” I should greatly, have 
preferred to have had the distinguished 
Senator discuss the language of the sub- 
section on its merits instead of brushing 
aside the argument as a “fantastic con- 
struction.” 

Mr. President, on April 1 the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] pointed out that the rights re- 
ferred to in subsection 6 (a), as stated 
in the last lines of section 6 (a), are 
those which “are specifically recognized, 
confirmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and 
others by section 3 of this joint reso- 
lution.” 
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Acting on the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, I have, therefore, 
made a careful examination of the rights 
which are given to the States by sec- 
tion 3 of the joint resolution. 

Section 3 of the joint resolution clearly 
and specifically gives the States “the 
right and power to manage, administer, 
lease, develop, and use the said lands 
and natural resources.” Furthermore, 
it is very clear that this language refers 
not only to the offshore lands of the mar- 
ginal sea but also to the beds of inland 
navigable streams. 

It seems, therefore, abundantly clear 
that section 3 gives to the States the 
right to use the beds of navigable inland 
streams for the construction of dams. 

A few pages later section 6 (a) says, 
in effect, that the rights of the Federal 
Government “shall not be deemed to in- 
clude” those rights of use and develop- 
ment which are specifically given to the 
States in section 3. Section 6 (a), there- 
fore, must be construed as stating that 
the Federal Government shall not have 
the right to use the beds of inland navi- 
gable streams and that if the Federal 
Government wants to build a dam, it 
must go to the States to obtain the privi- 
lege of doing so by purchase or otherwise. 

On April 20, 1953, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] again discussed 
this matter briefly. He called the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee to 
the existence of subsection 3 (d), which 
reads as follows: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall affect 
the use, development, improvement, or con- 
trol by or under the constitutional authority 
of the United States of said lands and waters 
for the purposes of navigation or flood con- 
trol of the production of power, or be con- 
strued as the release or relinquishment vf 
any rights of the United States arising under 
the constitutional authority of Congress to 
regulate or improve navigation, or to provide 
for flood control, or the production of power. 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] disposed of this argument 
with his customary skill. While recog- 
nizing that there is a conflict between 
the two provisions, he pointed out that— 

Inasmuch as section 6 comes last in the 
legislative proposal, and specifies particu- 
larly the matter over which the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall have control, therefore, under 
all the rules of construction, section 6 mod- 
ifies the previous provision. 


The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] on April 25 arrived at 
the same conclusion. He stated: 

It is entirely likely that section 3 (d) will 
be construed by the courts as adding or de- 


tracting little of significance to or from sec- 
tion 6 (a). 


The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLtanp] once again, on April 
20, touched lightly upon the fringes of 
this problem. He suggested, during an 
interrogation of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, that section 7 might 
serve to counterbalance in some way or 
protect against the damage which would 
be done by the seven dangerous words in 
subsection 6 (a). 

Section 7 reads as follows: 

Nothing in this joint resolution shall be 
deemed to amend, modify, or repeal thé acts 
of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251); July 9, 1870 
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(16 Stat. 217); March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377); 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388); and December 
32, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, 


But section 7 makes no attempt what- 
soever to include a complete listing of 
those major laws in the field of public 
power which should not be amended, 
modified, or repealed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 13. Section 7 does not in- 
clude any of the following statutes: The 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920, the 
Raker Act, the Boulder Canyon Act, the 
Tennessee Valley Act of 1933, the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, the Bonneville 
Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938. 

But someone may gleefully point out 
that section 7 does list the Reclamation 
Act. The answer to this contention is 
that the Reclamation Act itself does not 
purport to confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment its right to use the beds of navi- 
gable streams for multiple-purpose 
dams. This right stems from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution itself 
and from a long series of Supreme Court 
decisions specifically interpreting the 
commerce clause as including the right 
to use the beds of navigable streams as 
sites for dams even though the legal title 
to such submerged lands is vested in the 
States through which the navigable 
rivers run. Thus the present language 
of section 7 provides no defense what- 
soever against the 7 dangerous words in 
subsection 6 (a). 

There is no doubt whatsoever, Mr. 
President, that a large number of Sena- 
tors who support Senate Joint Resolution 
13 would be strongly opposed to the 
adoption of any legislative language 
which would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to negotiate with and obtain per- 
mission of the States before it could build 
a dam. i 

I am hopeful that when they study 
the amendment we have proposed they 
will decide to vote in its favor. 

A vote on behalf of this amendment 
will protect against a wrong interpreta- 
tion which the Senator from Oregon 
iMr. Cordon] believes was not intended 
by the words written into the measure. 

The adoption of this amendment 
would achieve the objective which the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
suggests—I believe erroneously—is al- 
ready achieved by subsection 3 (d) and 
by section 7. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
there are Members of the Senate who 
are very sincerely opposed to the con- 
struction of multiple-purpose dams by 
the Federal Government. They would 
have voted against the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and against Boulder Dam if 
they had enjoyed the opportunity. They 
would probably favor today legislation 
that would sell these great projects to 
private enterprise. 

I am hopeful that those Senators who 
would like to halt the construction of 
any new multiple-purpose dams by the 
Federal Government will agree to have 
this subject dealt with in separate legis- 
lation, 

I am hopeful that those Senators who 
take this position will realize that it is a 
travesty upon the legislative process to 


_ have such a momentous question re- 
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solved in a “sleeper” or “joker” provi- 
sion which has not been the subject of 
full congressional hearings. 

The approval of this amendment, Mr. 
President, will not in any way interfere 
with the intentions of those who favor 
vesting control of the offshore oil lands 
in the hands of the coastal States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
language I have quoted has the exact 
effect which is ascribed to it by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Keravver]. It 
can have no other effect, because it is as 
clear as the English language can be 
made. 

I now yield 20 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when I 
made my rather long speech—for me— 
the other day I discussed the question 
involved in this amendment. In fact, I 
submitted an amendment which would 
have eliminated certain other language 
in addition to that proposed to be 
stricken out by the Murray-Kefauver- 
Morse amendment now under discus- 
sion, After a conference with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] I 
agreed that I would go along with the 
substitution of his shorter amendment 
for mine. 

I should like to read the section of the 
joint resolution to which this amend- 
ment refers. To be exceedingly fair 
about it, as I always try to be, I think 
there is language in section 6 which 
might be subject to an interpretation 
which would avoid the potential danger 
which we see in the language as it is 
now written; but in order to remove any 
doubt about it, in order to make certain 
that the Court will not be confronted 
with an ambiguity when it comes to 
interpreting this language, we suggest 
this amendment. Let me read the sec- 
tion and comment as I go along. Turn- 
ing to page 18, starting with line 20, sec- 
tion 6 reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs— 


I think the words “national defense” 
could be subject to the interpretation— 
and I hope they will be, if our amend- 
ment should not be adopted—that by 
their use the interest of the United States 
which the Senator from Montana, the 
Senator from Tennessee, and the junior 
Senator from Oregon are seeking to make 
certain will be protected, would be pro- 
tected. However, Iam not sure that that 
would necessarily follow, because of the 
language which follows, and which, it 
seems to me, creates the ambiguity and 
uncertainty to which we invite the at- 
tention of the Senate. The remainder of 
the language reads as follows: 
all of which shall be paramount to, but— 


We must watch out for “but” clauses in 
legislation. Courts are always inter- 
ested in “but” clauses when they come 
to interpret legislation. The “but” clause 
in a bill usually is a stop, look, and listen 
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sign. It is a warning bell, showing a 
modification of intent on the part of the 
Congress of the United States in respect 
to the language which precedes it. It is 
usually an indication of an intention to 
show a modification or an additional in- 
tent not covered by the prior language 
in a bill. So whenever I see a “but” 
clause in legislation I become very much 
concerned as to what the court may do 
in interpreting the legislative intent. 
And well we might be concerned, par- 
ticularly in this case, although, let me 
say, Mr. President, I have no doubt in 
my mind as to the intent of the spon- 
sors of the joint resolution, because I do 
not believe they intend to place any 
sleeper clause in the measure, nor do I 
believe that the sponsors of the joint 
resolution have any intention of retain- 
ing in it any ambiguous language which 
might cause difficulty in connection with 
a court interpretation. 

Therefore, my only interest is to be 
of assistance in clarifying the language 
of the joint resolution at a point where 
I believe it needs clarification, and 
which I believe the Murray-Kefauver- 
Morse amendment provides. 

Let us consider -the “but” clause, 
It reads: “but shall not be deemed to 
include’’—include what? — “proprietary 
rights of ownership.” 

I have no objection to that. It is the 
next “or” clause that gives me concern. 
It reads: “or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and 
others by section 3 of this joint resolu- 
tion.” 

I believe the best way to summarize 
and to state my position in support of 
the amendment is to repeat a statement 
which I made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the other morning, when most of 
my colleagues were not in the Chamber. 
It covers my point of view. 

A very interesting coincidence has oc- 
curred. I am always interested in coin- 
cidences. I am confronted with the very 
pleasant coincidence of having presiding 
over the Senate at this moment the same 
distinguished Senator who presided on 
the morning when I covered this point, 
namely, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

In that speech on the subject, in re- 
ferring to this language in the joint 
resolution, I said the building of multi- 
purpose dams might be imperiled by this 
language. I went on to say: 

But it is possibly imperilled by Senate 
Joint Resolution 13. The resolution may 
thwart or delay the fulfillment of this pains- 
takingly developed plan for power for the 
people. I use this as an illustration of the 
problem. For other less extensive but im- 
portant power and irrigation projects may 
be subjected to similar ambush. 

This resolution, which is supposed to 
clarify existing rights of the States—which 
it does not—is so complex and involved that 
it places in doubt the right of the United 
States to proceed with multipurpose and 
other dams on interior waterways as it has 
in the past. 

No less than 4 separate sections and 8 
subsections must be examined to gain an 
inkling of the threat. I would point out that 
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the resolution is so intent upon giving 
rights and property away that it. is possibly 
totally deficient in retaining for the people 
of the United States what is supposedly not 
given away. 

This matter is of such great importance 
that it merits detailed description. 

Section 3 (b) “grants” and confirms to 
the States “lands beneath navigable waters” 
within the States’ boundaries. See section 
3 (a). 

The phrase “lands beneath navigable 
waters” is defined in section 2 (a). It re- 
lates to land under water in several kinds 
of areas, two of which are pertinent to this 
discussion: 

First. Land under inland waters. 

Second. Submerged lands seaward of 
coastal States. 

As to both classes, section 6 (a) purport- 
edly reserves to the United States “all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control” for the 
fulfilment of its constitutional powers. 
But there is a “but” in section 6 (a). It 
denies to the United States any proprietary 
rights and the rights of “use” and “de- 
velopment” of the “lands” and “natural re- 
sources.” Interesting language but I think 
it is dangerous in its implications. 

What does that leave? The proponents of 
the legislation argue that section 2 (e) ex- 
cepts “water power, or the use of water for 
the production of power" from the definition 
of “natural resources.” That does not solve 
the problem of the ability of the United 
States to build dams on the land beneath 
inland waters, 


Nothing is said in the joint resolution 
about the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to build dams. A dam cannot be 
suspended in the air. It is necessary to 
build an extensive foundation, deep in 
the land under the water. I believe we 
should clarify the point, and not leave 
the program in doubt. There should be 
no question that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to build dams and 
to use the necessary land for that pur- 
pose, under its constitutional power over 
streams, to the extent its constitutional 
power inheres in such matters, and that 
it does not have to get the consent of 
the State to use the land. That is why I 
am worried, Mr. President, about the im- 
plications of the language which we seek 
to strike out. 

I continue to read from my previous 
remarks: 


It simply does not, I think I can read 
the English language. I think I can interpret 
it when it is as clear as this, for that land is 
among that transferred or confirmed to the 
States the use of which is denied to the 
United States by the “but” of section 6 (a)— 
and, of course, what follows it. 

We must therefore seek some exception to 
the prohibitions of section 6 (a) as it ap- 
plies to land. Suffice it to say that the very 
limited exceptions of section 2 (f) and sec- 
tion 5 do not meet the problem. A reading 
of them makes this clear. 

Finally, the defenders of the resolution fall 
back upon section 3 (d), which provides: 

“Nothing in this joint resolution shall 
affect the use, development, improvement, or 
control by or under the constitutional au- 
thority of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation or 
flood control or the production of power, 
or be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any of the rights of the United 
States arising under the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to regulate or improve 
navigation, or to provide for flood control, 
or the production of power.” 
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The question may be asked, Is section 3 
(d) the equivalent of the first portion of 
section 6 (a) up to the “but,” or does section 
3 (d) modify and lessen the prohibitions of 
the language after the “but”? 

The answer is anything but clear. Both 
8 (d) and the first part of 6 (a) use similar 
words and phrases—‘‘control” for navigation, 
and “constitutional” and “purposes” in 6 (d), 
“authority” in 3 (d), “regulation” in 6 (a), 
and “to regulate” in 3 (d). This is some 
indication that 3 (d) and the forequarters 
of 6 (a) are designed to cover the same 
subject matter. 

But 3 (d) states that the joint resolution 
is not to affect “the use” and “development” 
of said lands for navigation, flood control, 
and production of power. Three pages later 
the authority to do so is quite expressly 
denied to the United States. 


In interpreting a statute, if the novel 
situation arises of there being ambiguity 
and confusion with respect to the first 
part of a statute, and in the latter part 
of the statute there is contained a spe- 
cific, clear-cut denial of a power it is 
elementary that the court follows the 
specifiic provision. It ignores the am- 
biguous provision and takes the specific 
one. 

I respectfully say—this is all I seek to 
point out—that I think there is danger 
that a court may be very much confused 
by the words I have just quoted from 
various sections of the joint resolution, 
and that the result will leave in doubt 
whether the Federal Government, in 
fact, without State interference, has the 
right upon a navigable stream to proceed 
to build a multiple-purpose dam and to 
use for foundation purposes the land 
which must be used if the dam is to be 
built. 

I believe we must clarify that matter 
now, at this point in the debate, so that 
if possible we can avoid litigation over 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I now proceed with the 
remarks I made the other night, when I 
endeavored as best I could to bring out 
my point of view on this question: 


At best, the exemption contained in 3 (d) 
is of dubious value. It is entirely likely 
that section 3 (d) will be construed by the 
courts as adding or detracting little of sig- 
nificance to or from section 6 (a). 

I suspect that 6 (a) was originally de- 
signed to accomplish 2 major purposes: 
First, it is possible supposedly to preserve 
the external sovereignty of the United States 
and separate it from any right to, control 
over, or use or development of the minerals 
under the seaward submerged lands; second, 
this is an attempt to overcome the Supreme 
Court’s determination in the Texas case that 
the paramount rights of the United States, 
which flow from its external sovereignty or 
international sovereign status, included 
rights sufficient to make the exercise of prop- 
erty rights by Texas fatally inconsistent. 

I suspect that 3 (d), at some earlier time, 
was originally intended to pertain to dam 
sites on the inland waters of the States. 
I refer to Senate Report No. 133, 83d Con- 
gress, pages 16 and 17, for a comparison of 
the joint resolution as introduced and as 
reported. 

With various changes which the bill has 
undergone, this differentiation has been sub- 
stantially obliterated. Indeed, the removal 
of the differentiating language may be taken 
by a court as an indication of congressional 
intention to remove the distinction. 

A court would have to choose between the 
alternatives I have already posed. I am sure 
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that those who hear this discussion will be 
confused. I doubt that reading this lan- 
guage and puzzling over the proposed statu- 
tory provisions will prove easier or more pro- 
ductive of a solution. 

The potentialities of this confusion are 
grave indeed. It may be held by the Su- 
preme Court that the heretofore acknowl- 
edged authority of the United States to use 
stream beds for the base of dams—JU. S. v. 
Chandler-Dunbar Co. (229 U.S. 53, 62 
(1913) ); U. S. v. Appalachian Power Co. (311 
U. S. 377, 426 (1940) )—has been legislated 
away or so conditioned as to give a State 
within whose boundaries the river lies a veto 
power or other authority which conflicts 
with presently unencumbered Federal au- 
thority— 


Or at least to give a State a handle to 
take hold of, by means of which it can 
close the door to immediate construction 
of a dam which has been authorized by 
the Congress, and can keep the door 
closed until a long period of litigation 
had been gone through, in obtaining an 
interpretation of what the “but” clause 
in section 6 (a) really means. 

Mr. President, I simply plead to have 
removed the danger of such litigation 
and the possibility of confusion over 
language that may be interpreted to be 
ambiguous, If the intent of the authors 
of this measure is what I honestly be- 
lieve their intent to be, namely, to permit 
the Federal Government to use the land 
under the streams for the foundation 
beds for multiple-purpose dams, if we 
decide to build them, then I see no pos- 
sible difficulty to be encountered by ac- 
cepting the Murray-Kefauver-Morse 
amendment, and I believe it should be 
accepted. I cannot see how in any way 
acceptance of the amendment will inter- 
fere with what I believe to be the objec- 
tives of the authors of the joint reso- 
lution. 

Early the other morning I read, in the 
wee hours, from the Chandler case. I 
shall not take time now to read from it 
again. At this time I simply’ask unani- 
mous consent that the portion of my 
speech of the other morning, as it ap- 
pears on page 3842 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, where I discussed the Chandler 
case, be reprinted at this point in the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks today. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Satur- 
day, April 25, 1953, p. 3842] 

Mr. President, I should like to read from 
the Chandler case. I read from 229th United 
States Reports, at page 62: 

“This title of the owner of fast land upon 
the shore of a navigable river to the bed of 
the river is at best a qualified one. It is 
a title which inheres in the ownership of the 
shore and, unless reserved or excluded by 
implication, passed with it as a shadow fol- 
lows a substance, although capable of dis- 
tinct ownership. It is subordinate to the 
public right of navigation and, however help- 
ful in protecting the owner against the acts 
of third parties, is of no avail against the 
exercise of the great and absolute power of 
Congress over the improvement of navigable 
rivers. That power of use and control comes 
from the power to regulate commerce be< 
tween the States and with foreign nations. 
It includes navigation and subjects every 
navigable river to the control of Congress, 
All means having some positive relation to 
the end in view which are not forbidden by 
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some other provision of the Constitution 
are admissible. If, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, the use of the bottom of the river is 
proper for the purpose of placing therein 
structures in aid of navigation, it is not 
thereby taking private property for a public 
use, for the owner’s title was in its very 
nature subject to that use in the interest 
of public navigation. If its judgment be 
that structures placed in the river and upon 
such submerged land are an obstruction or 
hindrance to the proper use of the river for 
purposes of navigation, it may require their 
removal and forbid the use of the bed of the 
river by the owner in any way which, in its 
judgment, is injurious to the dominant right 
of navigation. So, also it may permit the 
construction and maintenance of tunnels 
under or bridges over the river, and may 
require the removal of every such structure 
placed there with or without its license, the 
element of contract out of the way, which 
it shall require to be removed or altered as 
an obstruction to navigation. In Gilman v. 
Philadelphia (3 Wall. 713) this Court said: 

““Commerce includes navigation. The 
power to regulate commerce comprehends 
the control for that purpose, and to the ex- 
tent. necessary, of ‘all the navigable waters 
of the United States which are accessible 
from a State other than those in which they 
lie. For this purpose they are the public 
property of the Nation, and subject to all the 
requisite legislation by Congress. This 
necessarily includes the power to keep them 
open and free from any obstruction to their 
navigation, interposed by the States or 
otherwise; to remove such obstructions when 
they exist, and to provide, by such sanctions 
as they may deem proper, against the occur- 
rence of the evil and for the punishment of 
offenders. For these purposes, Congress 
possesses all the powers which existed in the 
States before the adoption of the national 
Constitution, and which have always existed 
in the Parliament in England. 

“It is for Congress,to determine when its 
full power shall be brought into activity, and 
as to the regulations and sanctions which 
shall be provided.’ 

“In Gibson v. United States (166 U. S. 269) 
it is said (p. 271): ae 

“‘All navigable waters are under the con- 
trol of the United States for the purpose of 
regulating and improving navigation, and al- 
though the title to the shore and submerged 
soil is in the various States and individual 
owners under them, it is always subject to 
the servitude in respect of navigation created 
in favor of the Federal Government by the 
Constitution.’ ” 

Mr. President, is that not a beautiful de- 
cision? It is a thrilling analysis. It does 
not do the proponents of the joint resolution 
very much good, so far as any strengthening 
of their legal position or argument is con- 
cerned. 

The litigation which this legalistic snarl 
invites may frustrate the expeditious accom- 
plishment of navigation, reclamation, and 
irrigation projects. i 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
same speech, I also pointed out that, in 
my opinion— 


If the joint resolution is passed with this 
language unchanged, the future of multi- 
purpose-dams will be placed in jeopardy. I 
must admit that the morass of verbiage and 
the crosscurrents of conflicting language 
make it almost impossible to cure the defects 
of the joint resolution. A start would be 
made by eliminating from section 6 (a) all 
the language which follows the word “af- 
fairs,“ on page 18, in line 25. 


Mr. President, that was the amend- 
ment I offered early the other morning. 
I have agreed to modify the amendment 


_by way of accepting at this time the 
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shorter amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravver], in which amendment I have 
joined, and which now seeks to eliminate 
only the language “but shall not be 
deemed to include.” 

As thus amended, the section would 
read: 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the consti- 
tutional purposes of commerce, navigation, 
national defense, and international affairs, 
all of which shall be paramount to proprie- 
tary rights of ownership, or the rights of 
management, administration, leasing, use, 
and development of the lands and natural 
resources which are specifically recognized, 
confirmed, established, and vested in and as- 
signed to the respective States and others by 
section 3 of this joint resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield 2 more 
minutes to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 more minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as modi- 
fied by the amendment we now submit, 
the section, as I would then interpret it, 
would simply provide that whatever con- 
stitutional powers the Federal Govern- 
ment has over navigational waters re- 
main unimpaired; that no attempt at 
all to modify them in any way whatso- 
ever is made; and that whatever may be 
the heretofore established rights of the 
Federal Government over navigational 
waters, in respect to the use of land un- 
der navigable streams for foundation 
bottom on which to construct great mul- 
tiple-purpose dams, remain unchanged. 

I think the amendment is consonant 
with and consistent with the statements 
made by the sponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion throughout the course of the debate. 
The other sections of the joint resolu- 
tion may clearly show that there is no 
intention to interfere with the develop- 
ment of water power; but I say that if 
that is the intent of the sponsors of the 
joint resolution, and if we are to take 
them at their word—and we have a right 
to take them at their word, because they 
are men of their word—then the lan- 
guage of the amendment we now propose 
makes crystal clear that there is no at- 
tempt to interfere with the use of the 
land under the navigable streams for the 
development of the natural resources of 
the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator from 
Oregon has expired, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are approaching the end of one 
of the longer debates in Senate history. 
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Since the first of April, the attention 
of the Senate has been directed almost 
exclusively to this joint resolution. 

It has been discussed from every legal 
and historic aspect. It has been debated 
thoroughly—not only in this Chamber 
but in the Nation. No one has been re- 
stricted in any way from speaking either 
his heart or his mind. 

Every Senator has had the fullest 
opportunity to understand every line and 
comma in this legislation. We will vote 
in complete comprehension of the issues. 

The able statements of my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas—the Hon- 
orable Prick DanreL—have covered the 
legal and historic issues thoroughly and 
well. I associate myself with those 
arguments and conclusions. 

With all due respect to those who 
oppose this bill, I do not believe they have 
shaken either the arguments or the con- 
clusions. 

I favored passage of this bill in 1946. 
I was a coauthor of this legislation in 
the last Congress and spoke for and 
voted for its passage. 

I am a coauthor of the measure be- 
fore us and have done everything that 
I can to bring it before the Senate. 

I am confident that now the measure 
will pass—as it should—overwhelmingly. 

It is not my purpose to rehash the 
legal arguments that have been made 
by the many able lawyers in this body. 
I do not believe I could add anything 
to what has been said in that field. 

But I would like to take this time to 
set forth the viewpoint of the average 
Texan. I do not mean the wealthy oil 
millionaire or even the wildcatter hop- 
ing to make a stake. I do mean the 
ordinary man who is proud of his Texas 
heritage and who—because of that 
heritage—is even more proud of being 
an American. 

As far as Texas is concerned, we are 
talking about some 2,466,560 acres. 
These are acres covered by salt water. 
They represent only a small part of the 
public domain of our State. 

We have in Texas another 169,000,- 


000 acres. They are covered by trees, 
buildings, streets, roads, pastures, 
rangeland, rivers, bays, and inland 
waterways. 


To our mind, Mr. President, there is 
no difference between those acres other 
than geographical location. The 2,466,- 
560 acres are south of the shoreline. 
The 169,000,000 acres are north of the 
shoreline. 

But north or south, inshore or off- 
shore, both are part of the public do- 
main of Texas. 

They are the lands which we won in 
our fight for independence from Mexico. 

They are the lands which we held as 
an independent power for 10 years. 

They are the lands which were cov- 
ered under the solemn agreement which 
brought us into the Union. 

There may—or there may not—be sig- 
nificant quantities of oil under those 
submerged lands. As far as Texans are 
concerned, that is beside the point. 

We have grown into a healthy and 
flourishing State without the help of 
tidelands oil. Our economic future does 
not hinge upon the production that can 
be expected from our 3-marine-league 
border. : 
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Should there be significant quantities 
of oil within our submerged lands, the 
revenues will continue to go to the 
schoolchildren of our State. But lack 
of that oil will not prevent us from grow- 
ing even more healthy and prosperous. 

Nor will it prevent us from caring for 
our own schoolchildren, 

The point which is important is the 
sanctity of contract. 

We Texans believe that we entered the 
Union under a binding agreement. Our 
belief is backed by signed documents, by 
a century of history, by legal decisions 
which were not questioned until 1947. 

That agreement was very simple. It 
provided that we would retain all un- 
sold lands within our boundaries but 
would pay the public debt that we had 
incurred as an independent Republic. 

We paid that public debt, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We believe we should keep our 
lands. 

It came as a shock to the average 
Texan when the move was launched to 
deprive us of the submerged lands. It 
came as an even greater shock when the 
Supreme Court—by a 4-to-3 decision— 
ruled against Texas. 

One man decided that case—one mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. 

We do not question the integrity or 
the ability of those who oppose our 
stand. But it is difficult for us to see 
the process under which the submerged 
lands were taken away as anything other 
than legalized claim jumping. ~ 

It is also a dangerous form of claim 
jumping. 

If we can be deprived of 2,466,560 
acres that are seaward, we can be de- 
prived of 169 million acres landward, 
If the Interior Department decides, after 
100 years, that it can reverse its own 
historic position and take submerged 
lands, what will prevent a reversal in 
the future—a reversal that will take 
lands that are not submerged? 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, passage of this bill is merely the 
act of upholding solemn agreements. It 
implies only one precedent—the sanctity 
of contract. 

‘It means only that the titles to the 
submerged lands—held by the coastal 
States for so many years—will be re- 
stored and confirmed when the joint 
resolution introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] is passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. 

Mr. President, we of Texas believe that 
the 2,466,560 acres of submerged lands 


. are our property. We fought for it and 


our right to it was confirmed by act of 
Congress and by international agree- 
ment. We have enjoyed unchallenged 
ownership of that land for nearly 100 
years. We have set aside its revenues 
for the education of our children. 

These points have been debated and 
debated thoroughly. 

Let me repeat, I have the utmost re- 
spect for the integrity and capacity of 
those who have taken an opposing point 
of view. But, Mr. President, I believe 
they are wrong. I also believe they have 
not been very persuasive to the other 
Members of this body. 

Texas and the coastal States are ask- 
ing only for that which is their just due. 
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The opportunity is before us to grant 
them that just due. 

I urge all Members of this body to vote 
for the Holland joint resolution as a sim- 
ple question of justice and equity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly want to take this occasion to express 
my own very deep and sincere appre- 
ciation to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas for his continued and 
effective assistance, as well as leadership 
throughout the 3 years when it has been 
my responsibility, by selection of the 
group of Senators who are sponsoring 
the pending measure, to further its con- 
sideration, and, in a sense, to steer its 
passage through the Senate. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas, both in the 82d Congress and in 
the present Congress, has not only bent 
his every effort to perfecting the meas- 
ure, to securing its consideration, and 
now, I hope, its passage; but he has ef- 
fectively assisted in matters connected 
with the determination of strategy, and, 
as a distinguished Senator representing 
a great State which is materially inter- 
ested in the pending legislation, has par- 
ticipated in every proper way to bring 
about favorable ‘action. 

I may say further that in the course 
of his representation of his great State, 
I have also noted the unvarying endeav- 
or of the distinguished Senator never 
to forget that, while he represented that 
great State, he also represented the Fed- 
eral Union. I compliment him and con- 
gratulate him for the aggressive manner 
in which he has lived up to both high 
responsibilities—the responsibility of the 
serving of his State and its legitimate 
interests, and even the higher responsi- 
bility of serving the Nation, particularly 
in this Congress, when he has filled so 
ably the’seat of leadership on the minor- 
ity side of the Senate. I thank the 
Senator from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to thank the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida. I am human, and, of 
course, am deeply touched by his gen- 
erous references. I have great respect 
and great personal affection for the 
senior Senator from Florida. The people 
of my State, particularly the school chil- 
dren of my State, owe him a debt of deep 
gratitude which it will be difficult ever 
to repay. : 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield with 
pleasure to my colleague. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in-and associate myself with 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Florida. I, too, want to thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
our distinguished minority leader, for 
the excellent work he has done in con- 
nection with the subject matter of the 
pending measure not only during the 
present session of the Congress, but 
throughout the years of his service in the 
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House and in the Senate, particularly 
during the time I had the honor to serve 
the State of Texas as its attorney gen- 
eral. 

I compliment the senior Senator from 
Texas on his excellent address, and 
again thank him for the way in which 
he has fought for what he believes to 
be right for our State and for our 
Nation. 

I should like to ask one question. 
Yesterday, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr, MONRONEY], 
inferred that the two Senators from 
Texas, through the medium of the pend- 
ing legislation, were trying to get some- 
thing special for their State, with re- 
spect to 3-league boundaries. I should 
like to ask the senior Senator from 
Texas if it is not true that the Texas’ 
3-league boundary in the Gulf of Mexico 
existed for 9 years while Texas was an 
independent republic, and when Texas 
entered the Union, all of Texas came 
in—not merely 3 miles along the shore 
but the entire Republic of Texas, with 
its then seaward boundaries, came in 
as a State? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the answer to that question is 
“Yes.” The Texas annexation agree- 
ment provided: 

That Congress doth consent that the ter- 
ritory properly included within and right- 
fully belonging to the Republic of Texas, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called 
the State of Texas. 


Mr. President, I have been around this 
and the other legislative body for some 
22 years, and I have never seen a cause 
more ably presented than has been the 
cause of the Holland joint resolution. I 
think we owe great credit to the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
to the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DanieEL] who directed the fight. I have 
never worked with men who had higher 
ideals or a more cooperative spirit. I 
am very happy that the Senators from 
Texas can join in such unity on a meas- 
ure which means so much to the future 
of our State and of the Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield 10 or 15 
minutes to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the discus- 
sion of the Senator from Texas, but I 
find it no more persuasive today than I 
found it at the last session or at the 
beginning of this session. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I rise to restate for the 
record that I think the claims of 
Texas have absolutely no basis either 
in law or in sound public policy. The 
attempt of the Senators from Texas to 
obtain this giveaway program of billions 
of dollars worth of oil land belonging to 
all of the people of the country for the 
selfish benefit of oil interests in Texas is 
contrary to the national interest. 

I come from a State in which the 
people probably have more say about 
their State government than do the 
people of any other State of the Union, 
because in my State the people many 
years ago took the position, by law, that 
they should be supreme in legislative 
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matters. So we adopted the great 
Oregon system of the initiative and 
referendum. 

Mr. President, as to this particular 
measure I should be very happy to put 
it to a referendum of the American 
people, as the answer to the Senator from 
Texas, whether this measure has any 
such public support as that which he 
indicates in the remarks he has made 
on the floor of the Senate. I am per- 
fectly willing to venture the prediction, 
with complete satisfaction that the re- 
sults will prove me correct, that if the 
American people had a chance to hold 
a national referendum they would snow 
under the Holland joint resolution with 
an avalanche of votes against it. As 
the days go by, the people of this coun- 
try are being aroused more and more as 
to the dangerous nature of this give- 
away program. 

I spoke in Gary, Ind., last night, Mr. 
President, and I found in that large 
meeting in Gary a growing resentment 
against Congress for its plan to pass the 
measure. As I said, in the wee hours of 
the morning recently, the fight on the 
proposed legislation does not end next 
Tuesday at 2 o’clock p.m. The fight will 
go into the 1954 election, and it will be 
carried against the men standing for 
election in 1954 who, on the floor of the 
Senate, next Tuesday, will vote to give 
away some $50 billion to $300 billion of 
the people’s wealth. 

Let me say to the Senator from Texas, 
Mr. President, that when Texas came 
into the Union, as I said a few days ago, 
and the Lone Star flag came down and 
the Stars and Stripes went up, Texas be- 
came a part of the whole Nation. She 
did not become greater in any respect 
than the whole. As the great Lincoln so 
clearly expressed, the sovereignty of the 
American Government is greater than 
the summation of the sovereignty of the 
States. Texas has no sovereignty along 
her coastline greater than the sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government. 

When the Senator from Texas says 
the rights of Texas were decided by one 
member of the Supreme Court, it is a 
reminder of the old argument that used 
to be made by those who were support- 
ing the La Follette bill for an overriding 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court by 
a vote of the Congress, The argument 
was that there were so many 5-to-4 deci- 
sions it meant that 1 member of the Su- 
preme Court was greater in the exercise 
of power than the combined member- 
ship of the Congress. 

That is a fallacious argument. It does 
not take into account the nature of the 
judicial process. Under our divisions of 
government, Mr. President, the judg- 
ment of determining such legal rights in 
connection with great constitutional 
questions as are involved in the pending 
measure was left to the Supreme Court, 
not to the Congress. This constitutional 
principle was brought out in the great 
case of Marbury against Madison, as well 
as in many treaties on the subject of the 
power of the Supreme Court. If the 
constitutional fathers intended that 
Congress should be supreme over the Su- 
preme Court in regard to the original 
jurisdiction of the Court, they could have 
so provided. But they did not so pro- 
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vide. What they did make clear, as the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
pointed out, was the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over the appellate powers of the 
Court, but not over the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. The case of Marbury 
against Madison is the answer to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, the power to pass judg- 
ment on such questions as were raised 
in the Texas case had been placed in 
the Supreme Court by the constitutional 
fathers. That involved the matter of 
original jurisdiction, as did the Louisiana 
case and the California case. 

When it comes to the question as to the 
rights of Texas when it came into the 
Union, the Supreme Court has acted. 

What the pending joint resolution is, 
as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] pointed out a few days ago, is, 
in essence, a proposal legislatively to 
reverse a decision of the Supreme Court 
which the proponents of the measure do 
not like. 

Mr. President, my reply to the Senator 
from Texas is that I would be willing to 
take my chance on a referendum on this 
measure even in Texas. I think he may 
live to understand that there is not any- 
where the public acclaim for the meas- 
ure in Texas that he indicated in his 
speech. There is great division of opin- 
ion in Texas with reference to the pend- 
ing joint resolution. If the Senators 
from Texas do not think so, let them 
propose a referendum on it in Texas 
itself. 

Let me say, most respectfully, to the 
two Senators from Texas, take the bill 
to the American people by a referendum 
and see what they say. The nearest 
we can get to it, of course, since Texas 
does not have a referendum system as 
we have in the great State of Oregon, 
where the people have retained their 
supreme power over the politicians when 
it comes to passing judgment upon legis- 
lation passed by a State legislature, is 
to take it to the American people in a 
national referendum. However, I am 
satisfied the proponents of this measure 
would not relish the idea of such a ref- 
erendum because they know they would 
take a beating at the hands of the 
people. 

I say, take this issue by referendum 
to the American people. I am willing 
to venture the prediction today that if 
that were to be done, the proponents 
of the joint resolution would be defeated 
in a vote across the country by at least 
5 to 1, because the people are beginning 
to see how unsound this $50 billion to 
$300 billion giveaway is from the stand- 
point of the national welfare and sound 
public policy. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to make a re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to point out to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that the parliamentary 
stituation is such that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] has 75 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAaND] has 66 minutes remain- 
ing. The Chair believes it was their 
purpose to yield—— 

Mr. MORSE. I am not asking the 
Senators to yield any of that time; I 
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simply wish to ask unanimous consent 
to make an insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and, the Senator from Oregon may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published, 
following the remarks I made earlier this 
afternoon, certain letters and telegrams 
which I have received, in support of my 
position on the pending joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

i The letters and telegrams are as fol- 
ows: 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE ‘MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up good work on that tideland oil 
deal. You have thousands of friends, don’t 
forget it. We admire you for your intestional 
fortitude to stand against the horde of those 
who just want to be on the winning side. We 
won't forget you election time, either. 

Mrs. Rose H. FREDERICK, 


— 


RosLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations your stand Federal con- 
trol offshore oil. 
Mr, and Mrs. BERNARD GINES. 


LOocKFPORT, N. Y., April 28,1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good fight against the oil 
grab, 
Dr. WIESENTHAL. 


— 


HILLSBORO, OREG., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We commend you for your stand on off- 

shore oil. Keep up the good work. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on a good fight. Hope you 
and others can keep it up until tidelands 
bill is defeated. 

M. Epwarp CLARK, 
New Yoru, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thirty-five hundred furniture workers, 
members of Local 76, CIO, wholeheartedly 
congratulate you on your gallant fight ex- 
posing tidelands-oil steal. Fully realize this 
gigantic steal makes Teapot Dome affair in- 
significant. We pledge you our full support 
in your fight for best interests of American 
people. 

Jack HOCHSTADT, Secretary-Treasurer, 
VaNcEBORO, N. C., April 28, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

We appreciate you trying to look out for 
our interests in the tideland issue. If Rus- 
sia or some other country makes a grab at 
this oil, is Florida and Texas going to fur- 
nish fleet and men? 

FRED WILLIAMS. 
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: New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our 20,000 members congratulate you on 
your stand against the tidelands-oil grab. 
Keep up this magnificent fight. The people 
of this country are all behind you. 

Louis SIMON, 
Manager, Laundry Workers Joint 
Board of Greater New York, 
ACWA. 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your fight against the tidelands oil grab 
has met with the wholehearted approval of 
our membership. Keep fighting. We are 
with you all the way. 

Mor MARKOWITZ, 
President, Local 328, Laundry Workers 
Joint Board of Greater New York, 
ACWA, 


New Yor, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great feat. We 
are against giving away America’s heritage. 
Nat EPSTEIN, 
President, Local 327; Laundry Workers 
Joint Board of Greater New York, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 


New Yorn, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My sincere appreciation for your efforts to 
combat the offshore oil, bill. Whatever the 
outcome millions of American citizens are « 
grateful to you for your efforts in their in- 
terest. And we are very proud of you as 
an independent representative of us, the 
people. Please keep up your wonderful 
work, 

VIRGINIA JEWEL, 
REDDING, CONN., April 30, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Thanks for your splendid opposition to the 
big steal. Keep it up. 

HELEN and ALLEN HERMES. 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Am against State ownership of tideland 
oil. Thank you for your fight. 
Mrs. HANS ZINSSER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 26, 1953. 
Dear Mr. Morse: Though we are not resi- 
dents of Oregon, we take personal pride in 
your stand for the right of the people in the 
matter of tidelands oil. Keep it up. 
LORENZ and JOSEPHINE HANSEN, 


DETROIT, MICH., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Commend you for stand on tidelands oil, 

Continue fight against this steal. 
Henry SOMMERFELD, 
President, Local 254, UAW-CIO, 
New Yoru, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The membership of our union has in- 
structed me to convey to you their appre- 
ciation of your great fight in the Senate to 
prevent the tidelands oil grab. 

MICHAEL J. CARROLL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 93, Ship- 
building Workers, CIO. 
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Missouta, Mont., April 28, aaa 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, i 
United States Senate, Æ 
Washington, D. C.: 4 
Congratulations on your splendid fight to 
preserve the Nation’s heritage on the tide- 
lands debate, in which the present adminis- 
tration is trying to hand over to the Wall 
Street gang, in spite of the Constitution, the 
law of the land. Please also convey these 
sentiments to our own senior Senator, JAMES 
E. MURRAY. 
M. J. McDoNnoucH. 
BrooKLYN, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great feat expos- 
ing tideland oil steal, which makes Teapot 
Dome look very sick. 
Sincerely yours, 
NICK CAPPADONA, 
President, Local No. 2067, United 
Steelworkers of America, 


— 


East DETROIT, MICH, 
Congratulations. Bravo. 
Mr. and Mrs. RALPH T. VALENTE, 


ALBANY, OREG., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SR: I wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to you for your gallant fight 
against the tidelands-oil bill. 
` If only we had more men like you in Wash- 
ington we would not have to worry about our 
natural resources being given away. In my 
way of thinking, you have a very fine voting 
record. Keep up the good work. You have 
my full support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACOB ROHNER. 
EUGENE, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: I sincerely appreciate your ef- 
forts to bring to recognition the factors in- 
volved in the tidelands issue. 

Although only a part of the confiscation 
of the public’s wealth is represented in this 
issue, the principle behind your fight is of 
primary importance. 

The market value of title holding in land 
can only be shown to exist by an overall 
Social investment, giving to such a privilege 
of title holding on economic advantage. 
Private title holding gives to the individual 
privileges of collecting the true =e of 
the whole of society. 

The failure of our Government to collect 
its just earnings, and to continue to allow 
private title holding monopolies to confiscate 
such earnings, places an ever-increasing bur- 
den on the taxpayers of this country. 

Federal or State ownership is not the vital 
question. It is the question of furthering 
special privilege for the few. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL BOGEN, 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a letter of thank you 
for your valiant stand against the tidelands 
oil bill, from a high-school senior. 

Gratefully yours, 
Kim DEERING. 
DENVER, COLO., 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As you see, we are not num- 
bered among your constituents, but we wish 
to congratulate you on the magnificent fight 
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you are making on behalf of Federal control 
of resources in the submerged lands off the 
coastal States. 

In the light of decisions of the Supreme 
Court, it is hard to understand why so many 
of our Senators and Representatives are 
eager to betray national interest by turning 
over valuable properties to a few States for 
private exploitation. We thank you for your 
clear thinking and plain speaking. 

Cordially yours, 
OLIVER T. REEDY, 


Eva M. REEDY. 


LEEDS, N. DAK., April 27, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR: Although I am not a resi- 
dent of your State, I want to congratulate 
you on your stand on tidelands oil. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEE O. LARSON. 


LOWELL, Mass., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SR: Congratulations on your splen- 
did efforts to get the oil-grab proper news- 
paper attention. Even in this part of the 
country it was buried in the back pages 
until you so dramatically, and with a great 
deal of personal sacrifice, have brought it to 
the front page. 

Keep it there through you and your col- 
leagues good offices until you can get the 
bill tabled for the moment. 

I am expressing my sentiments to our 
Massachusetts Senators by the same mail. 

I tip my hat to a courageous, independ- 
ently thinking great American, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED S. HEUMAN. 
San MATEO, CALIF., April 27, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on tide- 
lands oil. We hope your efforts and those 
of your friends will be successful, 

Thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs, G, ROSEKILLY, 


UNITED RAILROAD OPERATING 
Crarts, LocaL No. 5, 
Watsonville, Calif., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As a railroad engineer I 
have long regarded you as one of our greatest 
supporters and also one of the most loyal 
and sincere representatives of the people of 
the United States of America in Washington, 
D. C. 

You may be sure it was with a great deal 
of pride that I read the account in our local 
newspaper of the courageous fight you had 
made on the floor of the Senate to preserve 
the tidelands oils for all of the people of the 
United States. 

Senator, believe me when I say that as 
long as the people are represented in Con- 
gress by men like yourself who refuse to 
sell their souls for gold, the people may be 
certain that our country will continue to 
progress for the betterment of all. 

Your path in Congress is a rough and 
rugged one but the memories of your many 
courageous battles for truth and justice are 
deeply etched in the hearts of us, the 
American people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRED K. HARRIS, 
President, 
ELK Crry, OKLA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We’ tah Eo OF Soe 
the gallant and heroic effort you are making 
to defeat the tidelands oil bill. We think 
this bill will produce a worse scandal than 
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the Teapot Dome. You are at liberty to 
use our names if necessary. 
Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. O, O. LYNG, 
Mr. and Mrs. OLESON LYNG, 
Both of Elk City, Okla. 
Mrs. ROSEMARY LYNG KANE, 
Moscow, Kans. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations from Local 770, UAW-CIO, 
on your marathon speech. Your effort in 
exposing the oil grab will be appreciated and 
remembered by all right-thinking people. 
WILLIAM SHERER, 
President, Local 770, UAW-CIO. 


— 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 29, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE SM: We wish to express our 
indebtedness to you and our appreciation for 
your efforts at this time in behalf of pro- 
tecting the tideland oil resources from the 
grabbiness of certain of our fellow citizens. 
Your honesty and moral steadfastness at 
such a time as this is heartening to many 
such as we—and a great service to the in- 
tegrity of our national life. 
Respectfully and gratefully, 
Wurm N. Ha . 


PATRA S. HAWLEY. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you and thank you 
on your recent stand regarding the tidelands 
oll issue. By speaking intelligently on the 
issue for such a lengthy period you have 
raised the dignity of the Senate. This surely 
is not filibustering—a degrading and infan- 
tile weapon employed by selfish interest. 

Although I am not one of your constitu- 
ents, I feel that you are a true representative 
of the American people and of me also. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. K. LANDGRAF, 


BATTLE CREEK, MıcH., April 30, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your fight to save our 

oil lands. 
W. ROBERT MURAPHY, 
Ross COLLER. 
RICHARD GIBBONS, 
NaTHAN Woop. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I spent 6 hours listening to your fine 
discussion last Friday night, and want to 
congratulate you for your earnest plea 
against the tidelands grab by a few States, 

Yours truly, 
Orca V. Irons, 


Concord, N. H., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I just want to say 
“thank you” for the terrific fight you are 
waging to save the resources that belong to 
the people for the people. For the life of me, 
I can’t understand why the American pub- 
lic is so apathetic to this situation. How- 
ever, I have great faith in the American 
people and when the issues in this fight are 
crystallized, a day of reckoning will surely 


arrive. 
late. 

In the meantime, thank God we have a 
man like you, Senator Morse, to fight for 
what's right, regardless of special interests or 
party. Keep up the good work. 

Thank you again, Senator, for your great 
fight on behalf of all the American people. 

Sincerely, 


Let us hope it does not come too 


THomas H. BRESLIN. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Please let me add my 
personal “thank you” for your courageous 
and gallant stand on the issue foremost in 
the interests of all of us. 

My admiration for your forthright advo- 
cacy of what seems to you right, and the 
assurance that thousands like me are cheered 
and encouraged to hope for others to be in- 
spired to do as you are now doing. 

Sincerely, 
SONIA LADOFF, 
Teacher of Biology. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: We wish to congratulate 
you on your fight against the tidelands oil 
bill. We sincerely hope that this bill will 
not be passed and hope that other men in 
Congress will show as much courage in fight- 
ing it as you have. 
Sincerely, 
ELSIE WAINFAN. 
NATHAN WAINFAN, 


OBERLIN, OHIO, April 28, 1953. 
Senator W. MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is just a note of 
appreciation for your valiant fight against 
the tidelands oil bill. 

If this bill, passes it will surely be the 
biggest steal yet made by selfish people, at 
the expense of generations yet to come, 

More power to you and the rest. 

Sincerely, 
R. P, FOWLER, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: As sincere, honest, 
grass roots citizens we commend you and 
urge that you continue your honorable fight 
against the tidelands oil grab and hope you 
will help prevent a similar TVA grab. We 
need men like you. Thank you. 
Mrs. J. C. CRAWFORD. 


PASADENA, CALIF., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Regardless of the 
outcome of the tidelands bill, I am grateful 
to you for your efforts to defeat it and for 
the very real contribution you, Senators 
ANDERSON and HUMPHREY have made to bring 
the facts to the attention of the public. 

We do need these resources for all the peo- 
ple and I certainly would like to have seen 
Senator HILv’s oil-for-education amendment 
succeed. 

My best wishes to you in general. I liked 
your TV talk at the time of the election and 
feel strongly we need people like you in Con- 


ELINOR ASHKENAZY, 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR Morse: More power to 
you. I'm not an advocate of the filibuster 
method, but I can see it has its good points. 
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Don’t let a few shortsighted, greedy States 
rob the Federal Government of miles of sub- 
merged lands that belong to the people of 
the United States. Not only would the 
Nation as a whole suffer, but so would inter- 
national relations. 

What would happen if every nation de- 
manded territorial rights 27 miles out to sea? 

Keep up the good work. We need inde- 
pendent, outspoken thinkers like you who 
aren't afraid to stand up for what they think 
is right. 

Just one warning—don’t get a sore throat, 
You'll need your voice for some more battles. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION HERKNESS 
(An interested citizen), 


THE DALLES, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator jrom Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your recent stand over the tide- 
lands dispute. 

As a voter from the State of Oregon, now 
completing a tour of military service, you 
have my earnest support towards the defeat 
of the tidelands issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cratc J. DUDLEY, Jr. 

P. S.—My current address while finishing 
my service tour is 718 West Yampa, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 

MILL VALLEY, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You are wonderful. 
And you certainly are to be congratulated for 
your heroic “filibuster” and most heartily 


` thanked. 


You are a great comfort to liberals who are 
heartsick as we watch what is being done by 
the “grabbies” in even the first quarter of 
their heyday. 

May your long Senate speech save the tide- 
lands for the Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
JULIA DUPONT DEMPSTER, 


TILLICUM, WASH., April 24, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express my 
profound admiration and appreciation of 
the courageous thing you are doing to give 
the public facts and information about the 
vital question of tidelands oil. 
Mrs. J. E. ELDER. 


NorwicuH, CONN., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
3 Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your new record and deep appreciation for 
your contribution to the fight against the 
tidelands giveaway bills. 

Do keep up this good work and may you 
preyail. 

Sincerely, 
F. P. HALL. 

(Professor of economics, University of Ore- 
gon, 1929, bachelor of arts; University of Wis- 
consin, 1945, doctor of philosophy; friend of 
Ronald Beatty.) 

GRANVILLE, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Please accept my ap- 
preciation of your efforts in making the pub- 
lic aware of the attack by vested interests on 
natural resources. 

As a Republican of nearly 50 years voting 
record (I voted for Roosevelt in 1904 under 
challenge in my college town), I deeply re- 
gret what I consider the sale of the Re- 
publican Party to big business. 
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I have said several times and hope to say 
again many times I regard Senator MORSE 
as more truly Republican than the forces now 
in control, 

Senator KENNEDY licked Mr. Lodge here in 
Bay State on the tidelands question. 

I heard you speak in February and was 
tempted to visit you in your office just to 
meet you. 

Cordially, 
HERMANN G. PATT, 


SOUTH DARTMOUTH, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your heroic effort in calling attention to the 
big steal. There are many who are grate- 
ful that we still have representation in the 
Senate watching out for the country’s in- 
terests rather than for the interest of a few. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. PETER P, GRAD. 


PERU, IND., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I certainly wish to con- 
gratulate you on your great stand you took 
in respect to the tidelands oil bill. If it is 
possible that in the future the money from 
the tidelands oil is used for educational pur- 
poses, you should be greatly remembered for 
the record oratory to prevent the selfish in- 
terests from getting funds to which they are 
not entitled, 

As badly as schools are needed in this 
country, I just can't understand why some 
of our Representatives in the Congress would 
be so engrossed in politics as not to realize 
what this means and vote for individual 
States to become rich from this revenue. I 
think former President Truman showed that 
he had the people in general at heart when 
he signed the Executive order giving the oil 
revenue to the Armed Forces. 

Again, I congratulate you and hope you 
and the other good Representatives win the 
battle. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R., YEAGER. 


WaLTHAaM, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express my 
deepest admiration and appreciation of the 
strong stand you are putting up against the 
Holland bill. I was particularly impressed 
by your 21-hour speech, the idea of which 
fills me with awe. 

Also, I think the Nation is indebted to you 
for being an independent, for having the 
courage to stand up for what you believe. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAROL RICHMAN. 


Episto IsLAND, S. C., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Ordinarily I don’t 
like filibusters but I make an exception in 
the case of the tidelands oil bill. I think 
you've performed a valuable public service— 
and I don’t see how you did it. 
With best wishes, 
Cordially, 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG ANDREWS, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Dear SiR: Best wishes to you in your fight 
on tidelands oil. 
Sincerely, 
HILDA BRUCH. 


APRIL 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: This small note is 
to thank you for your part in the educa- 
tional debate with the November philan- 


thropists on the tidelands issue, 
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Many thanks for your honest participation 
and may God bless you for the sincere stand 
you have taken. ' 

Sincerely yours, 
JOEN BURKE. 


Wessrer Groves, Mo., April 21, 1953. 
Senator Morse. 

Dear Sir: We fully appreciate the wonder- 
ful fight you are making against the oil 
steal and sincerely hope that you will win. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT WERTZ. 
WHEATRIDGE, COLO., April 28, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It is most hearten- 
ing to know that you and your colleagues 
are doing such a magnificent job protecting 
the rights of all the people of the United 
States in the tideland battle. 

Thank you very much, Please keep it up. 
We are with you all the way. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Pace. 

P. S.—How can I help besides talking and 
writing to my friends? 


West HARTFORD, CONN., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TOBEY: The enclosed clip- 
ping may contain some ammunition for 
your splendid fight against the giveaway of 
the birthright of the American people. 

As a registered Republican of many years 
standing, may I say that the Republican 
Party is acting in this matter in a way that 
will, I fear, react strongly against it in fu- 
ture elections. When the voters of the 45 
States awake to the fact that the party, 
through its majority in Congress and through 
the administration, has acted in a manner 
that will make the Teapot Dome scandal 
look like a tempest in a teapot, the result 
may well be fatal to its chances of main- 
taining its majority. Many other inde- 
pendent Republicans around here feel as I 
do. I am glad that there are a few in Con- 
gress like yourself, who are farsighted 
enough to take the right-position, regardless 
of party affiliation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Dapourian. 
New YorKg, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: Permit me to reiterate 
once again that you are doing a magnificent 
job as a defender of the public trust. Your 
stand on the issue of tidelands oil is most 
commendable. 

I have watched your. progress in the Sen- 
ate in the last few months and want to as- 
sure you that you are fostering the cause 
of the liberal-independent movement de- 
spite the heartaches that accompany your 
position in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 3 
NICHOLAS ZILL, 
DETROIT, Micw., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Allow me to extend my 
sincere congratulations for the valiant fight 
you are participating in on behalf of the 
entire American people. 

It gives heart to right-thinking Ameri- 
cans to know that there are those in Con- 
gress who are actively concerned with their 
welfare and are willing to fight for it. 

Iam, at the same time, writing my Sena- 
tor who is for the giveaway and urging him 
to see the light and act for all the people 
of this country 

Your efforts and courage are appreciated 
and I am hopeful others will come to your 
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aid to make this of action for all 
the people a complete success. 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT ŞS. EIGES. 


Detrorr, Micu., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My wife and I wish 
to congratulate you on your forthright stand 
in protecting the interests of the people 
and the natural resources of the United 
States. We believe in and hope you con- 
tinue your fight for all Americans. As a 
result of your lengthy speech for Govern- 
ment possession of the tidelands we have 
written the two Senators from Michigan 
and urged them to vote in the same manner. 

Yours truly, 
MYRNA and AUBREY DIEM, 
Class of 1953, Wayne University. 


HUNTINGTON Woops, MICH., 
April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks for your 
splendid effort to save the marginal seas 
oil deposits for all the people, If we had 
more men of your caliber we could make 
democracy live. 

Thanks again. 

H. JOHN SHEPPARD. 


Miami, FLA., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

_ Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to write this 
letter commending you on your recent 
speech in the Senate opposing the tidelands 
oil bill giving away public resources belong- 
ing to all of the people to four States. 

It may be interesting to know that by your 
speech you were able to crash the iron cur- 
tain of the press in this area. Strong indi- 
cation of this iron curtain was dramatically 
pointed out by the professor of my Govern- 
ment class at the University of Miami, Miami, 
Fla, (I am a student attending under pro- 
visions of the Korean GI bill.) During a re- 
cent class, slips of paper were handed out 
to the students with the following question: 
“For 15 days the Senate has been debating 
one vital issue. What does this concern?” 
If an answer was given you were asked on the 
paper by what media you obtained the infor- 
mation, In my class of approximately 50 
students, only 1 student knew the issue be- 
ing debated. Press “iron curtain?” 

I saw you on your appearance on the 
Kate Smith television program and it was 
certainly unnecessary for you to have to 
assert your beliefs on how a Senator should 
vote on public issues and whom he should 
represent. Your record speaks for itself. 

It is reassuring to me, especially in the 
present Congress, to know that able, honest 
men such as yourself, Senator HUMPHREY, 
and the Senator from my home State, Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER, are alert to protect the inter- 
ests of the general public. 

Respectfully, 
MELVIN KASET, 


BATTLE CREEK, MicnH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

- DEAR SENATOR: I would like to congratulate 
and thank you for the wonderful job yow 
have done and are doing fighting the big oil 
giveaway. 

pac plage graeme ae age gia 
of you. Many of us in Michigan wish you 
were our Senator, 
Very truly yours, 
Wm. BOZELL» 
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Nortan Fonp vv Lac. Wis., April 25, 1953. 

- Senator W. Morse. r 

Dear Sm: Just a line to let you know we 
appreciate your efforts for the people to keep 
the offshore oil and other resources in the 
control of the National Government. 

It is good to know we have some sensible ` 
representatives in Congress, even if we have 
forgotten how to elect that kind in Wis- 
consin. 

Yours truly, 
B. C. BusHEE, 


Bay RIDGE COMMUNITY COUNCIL, . 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
"Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Dear SENATOR MORSE: My deepest thanks 
and appreciation to you for your gallant and 
courageous fight against the tidelands oil , 
grab. 

May you have the health and the strength 
to carry on your campaign in the interests of 
the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vincent P. KASSENBROCK, 


Arlington, Mass., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: While I am not one 
of your constituents, I have nevertheless 
felt for some-time a strong urge to let you 
know how grateful I am for the position | 
that you have been taking, both in and out 
of Congress. Your actions on the tidelands 
oil issue, your stand with regard to Mc- 
CARTHY, your refusal to allow the term loyal 
opposition to take on the meaning of un- 
questioning loyalty without opposition, your. 
courageous stand in the last election, all of 
these and more have made you deserving of 


` the gratitude and support of those of us who 


still regard the liberal position as the world’s 
best hope. 

It is my hope that your fine example may, 
in time, bring out the same in some of your 
timorous colleagues. In the meantime, 
knowing full well that your stand may turn 
out to be politically costly in the immediate 
future (although not, I hope, in the long 
run), I fervently hope that you will continue 


to lead the struggle against the reactionary 
forces. 


Sincerely yours, 

B. T. FELD, 

NorTH Branca, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: We appreciate your very great 
effort in trying to save the offshore oil de- 
posits for the benefit of all the people of. 
this country. - 

Our sincere thanks and very best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
Anna E. RHODES, 
Isaac C. RHODES. 
CHARLEVOIX, Micn., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. ©. 

. HONORABLE Sır: I heartily commend you: 
and your fellow Senators for the valiant 
battle that you are waging against the 
group that is about to plunder our national 
treasure in this tideland oil affair. 

Sincerely hope that you are successful. 

Respectfully yours, 
THap J, NOWAKOWSKI. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR: We don’t know exactly how 
or what to say to you, but we would like 
you to know that our hearts are warmer 
and our minds freer, for your gallant stand 
against the tidelands oil bill. I'll just bet 
the soul of Harold Ickes is applauding your 
courage and forthrightness. 
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My husband and I are behind you all of 
the way, be of good cheer and may God 
bless you and yours. 

Yours very truly, n 
Mrs..RAYMOND K. ETIEANE. 


Muncie, IND., April 28, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
*. Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I extend my 
personal appreciation and thanks for your ef- 
forts in behalf of Federal control of tidal oil 
areas? My only regret is that so few of your 
colleagues seem inclined to put the needs of 
so many millions of American boys and 
girls ahead of selfishness, of greedy grasping 
for personal wealth. 

For 12 years, I have watched a steadily 
increasing birth rate putting an impossible 
strain on a school system already weakened 
so far as buildings were concerned by a 
depression and a war. I have watched con- 
tinuing low salaries force good teachers and 
good teacher prospects into other, more 
“profitable” occupations. I'm proud of my 
own locality, which is building new schools 
as rapidly as it can—and I know others are 
doing good jobs in that direction. But not 
nearly enough—and as you know, many 
millions of American boys and girls are at- 
tending school now for half-days or less, in 
every imaginable sort of unsuitable building. 

The wisdom of our Founding Fathers, who 
assigned lands for the support. of public 
* education in the early years of our Republic, 
has long been praised. Our Senators and 
Congressmen, at any time in the past 6 or 8 
years at least, could have acted with the 
same wisdom, foresight, and faith in the 
future of an educated America. Instead, a 
majority of them has chosen to ignore, time 
after time, the possibility of providing for 
education through tidal oil revenue; the pos- 
sibility of assuring a better future for our 
Nation through better provision for her 
children by that means; the possibility that 
catering to greed and personal selfishness 
can cost the Nation dearly in the years ahead. 

I can’t see anywhere the amount of money 
which has been needed for the past 6 years 
or more to build schools and train more 
teachers, except in that tidal oil income— 
there just isn’t any such sum available any- 
where else. It doesn’t make sense that so few 
Senators and Congressmen chose to see their 
own obligation toward this national emer- 


gency. 
Again, thank you for your wonderful effort. 
Sincerely, 
Epona REED. 
Mrs. Charles R. Reed. 


SCAPPOOSE, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, s 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your courageous stand against the passage 
of the tidelands oil measure. 

I am enclosing a copy of letter I am send- 
ing to Senator Corpon outlining my views 
on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY F, ADAM, 


Broapway-East 
BALTIMORE METHODIST PARISH, 

r Baltimore, Md., April 27, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My thanks for your 
extraordinary efforts against the tidelands 
bill. You have done us all a service. Now 
it is up to us to respond to your call for 
action, A 

I am writing my Senators, and will do all 
I can here in Baltimore, 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 


XCIX—265 


CLIFFORD HAM, - 
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WATERVILLE, MAINE, April 27, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Three cheers for 
your long and I hope rewarding speech. You 
are doing the country a service and we are 
very grateful to you. I have written to my 
Senators and have been trying to get my 
friends to do the same. I do hope that the 

tidelands oil bill will be defeated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. P, M. LEIGHTON, 


Garton, Ono, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Dear SR: We commend you on your stand 
on the tidelands bill. 
We wish you were a Senator from Ohio, 
Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs, L. A. LORENS. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 26, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: My husband and I 
would like to express our appreciation of 


the tremendous efforts you are making in 


the tideland’s oil issue. 
Sincerely, 4 
AGNES LANYAN POWER, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

My Dear Senator: Just a note of appre- 
ciation to a Senator that I believe truly 
represents me much better than I could for 
myself. I don’t always agree with every- 
thing that you do but I certainly thank God 
we of Oregon have a man of your intelli- 
gence and courage to do what you do do. 

I like your actions on the deliberate steal 
of our tidelands and I feel sure that the 
power interests will not steal without a fight 
the waters of the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries. 

Sincerely, 
Wn. Cany, 
EUGENE, OREG., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Heartily endorse 

your heroic stand on submerged oils bill, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT LEEPOR, 


EDDYVILLE, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
EDITOR OF THE OREGON JOURNAL, 
The Oregon Journal, 
Portiand, Oreg. 
Dear Sir: Oregon's great Senator MoRsE 


‘should be congratulated for his vigorous 


fight in Congress against the oil grab and 
all planned raids on the public domain. 

If filibustering is to remain a congressional 
device, it is hard to see why its use should 
be limited to the purposes of those who are 
working against the general public interest, 
It is also hard to see why liberals, when they 
have to, cannot use the filibuster as Success- 
fully as their opponents, 

As a means of communication and public 
enlightenment becomes concentrated more 
and more in the hands of a few great chains, 
owned and controlled by powerful financial 
interests, liberals may find the filibuster one 
of the few ways left to them to carry their 
message to the people. 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Grascock, Sr. 


— 


ASTORIA, OREG., April 27, 1953, 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We appreciate the fight 
you are putting up against the tidelands oil 
bill. While I have never favored a filibuster, 
I must admit that I am enjoying this one 
to the fullest extent. 

Why some of our Senators want to take 
all this money away from our schools, is 
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more than I can understand. The press is 
not telling their readers how much money 
our schools would lose through royalties 
if this tideland bill passes. 

‘The Oregonian is playing down your speech 
as usual. A lot of people probably take the 
press and believe every word they read in 
it. But I cannot believe they are fooling 
the rank and file of their readers. Let us 
hope they don’t, anyway. 

The State farmers union has an article 
in the Oregonian this morning commending 
you on your speech, and urging everyone to 
write Senator Corpon and President Eisen- 
hower urging support for the Hill-Anderson 
bill. We are with you even if we don’t 
always write and tell you about it. 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. BROOKS. 


— 


FOREST GROVE, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation for your tireless ef- 
forts in defense of Federal ownership of tide- 
lands oil, I am sure that no matter what 
the outcome of the final vote on this issue, 
thinking men in years to come will agree 
that your unwillingness to give up was right, 
upholding not only the interest of the citi- 
zens of Oregon but of the entire Nation. 
Please accept my congratulations and best 
wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa rer B. Nevsura, Jr. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: You are to be commended for 
your outspoken actions for the good of 
our country, and especially on the tidelands 
giveaway bill. . 

Yours sincerely, 
James P. Curry. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
CALUMET Lope No. 870, 
Chicago, Ill., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations upon your new 
record. A record that every liberal Ameri- 
can.can well be proud. All we ask is that 
for the records that Americans such as you 
will be retained forever, to fight and retain 
the rights of all Americans what is theirs, 
Keep up the wonderful fight against the 
tidelands oil grab, every thinking American 
is back of you. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas J. DUGGAN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your lengthy talka- 
thon on tidelands was remarkable, and I 
wish to congratulate you on the fight that 
you and your colleagues are putting up to 
keep tidelands oil out of the hands of the 
oll syndicates. I am opposed to turning 
tidelands over to the States as are many 
other American citizens because such off- 
shore oil should rightfully belong to the 
people, as the United States Supreme Court 
ruled it as such. You are doing a fine job 
for the American people, Senator Morse; 
keep up the good work. 

Very truly yours, 
Homer J. LARKIN. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., April 27, 1953. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to com- 
mend you for your valiant efforts to bring 
the oil-giveaway program to the attention 
of the American people. It was not until 
the end of last week that we began to see 
anything about this bill in our Seattle 


pers. 

I feel that the efforts of yourself and 
Senators LEHMAN, DOUGLÀS, KEFAUVER, and 
others are deeply appreciated by the Amer- 
ican people who look to the future of this 
great country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ROBERT L. Horn. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks for your wonderful effort of this past 
weekend. 

There can be no doubt of the correctness 
of your position. The offshore lands involved 
belong to all of the United States as the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly stated, and 
to convey them to only three of the States 
cannot be justified on any moral basis. 

Again my thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip Z. ROSENSWEIG. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Portland, Oreg., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to add my 
expression of approval to the many others 
I know you have received on your action late 
last week in focusing attention on the off- 
shore-oil steal being pushed in Congress by 
selfish interests. 

You and I have no difference of opinion 
on this unprincipled proposal. I only wish 
that more Members of the Congress had the 
same sense of fair play and integrity which 
you have displayed, not only on this matter 
but on many others which have been of 
direct vital concern to the small people of 
the country. 

If the offshore-oil steal succeeds, it is only 
one more step to the abrogating of existing 
replanting and conservation measures in the 
lumber, fishing, and other industries which 
are also part of our natural and inherent 
resources. 

I commend you for the fight you are mak- 
ing in behalf of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of our country. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Howarp Hicks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
APRIL 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, . 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: It is heartening 
to know that individuals within our legisla- 
tive body of the Senate have created in the 
name of the American public the forceful 
opposition to the controversial tidelands bill. 

Your personal interest and effort, as of all 
your fellow Senators, is well taken and appre- 
ciated by a portion of the American public. 

Contrary to the voiced opinions of some of 
the proposal’s backers, their press and radio 
segments, it is my belief that a greater por- 
tion of the American public to this late date 
is not cognizant of the bill’s proposals. 

With our educational system in dire need 
of improved school systems and a greater 
number of teachers, it seems to me that the 
income derived from a national resource and 
used for the improvement of our educational 
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system would not be lightly passed nor over- 
looked by the great majority of the American 
public. 

I, therefore, voice my approval to the stand 
of opposition engendered by your group and 
yourself. Through such opposition and de- 
laying action, the American public will 
awaken to their interests in this political 
reward to partisan sectionalism. 

Cordially yours, 
JoHN M. RYAN, 
GRAND Rapms, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Here is just a few words 
of thanks for all you have done for America. 

I believe I am only one of millions of 
Americans which greatly admire you for your 
courage and political honesty. You had the 
courage to support Mr. Stevenson in the last 
election, and even in his defeat, you still 
remained loyal to the best man. There are 
not many men who would bolt his party 
in the interest of the average American and 
his welfare. Please continue your good work. 
You are a real American. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD N. BREEN. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is to express our ap- 
preciation of the wonderful fight you have 
made for the interests of all the people in 
the so-called tidelands oil case. It is un- 
fortunate that we do not have more Senators 
like you. 

Respectfully, 
M. M. ANDERSEN, 


MISSION, KANs., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to commend you for 
your very gallant fight to stop the oil grab. 
If they do finally win they will know that 
they have been places. I have written the 
two Senators and the Representative from 
my State—Kansas—asking them to vote 
against this bill and called attention to the 
fact that this would not mean returning 
these lands to the three States involved for 
the simple fact that they had never possessed 
them in the first place. Perhaps the GOP 
thinks this is the 30 shekels of silver that 
they are required to pay for electoral votes, 
Wishing you success. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. H. LILLY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 26, 1953. 

DEAR SR: We the people of Tennessee are 
behind you in your fight against the sub- 
merged offshore-land bill. Do all you can to 
help KEFAUVER to defend TVA service against 
selfish power interests. We admire your 
courage and ability to stand for what is best 
for the people. 

Mrs. C. C. Pryor. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Unfortunately, I 
was absent from the office last Saturday 
when some of my colleagues here sent you a 
wire applauding your courageous stand 
against the tidelands issue. May I, however, 
add a hearty amen. 

I am continually impressed with the po- 
tential value of the current approach both by 
yourself and those colleagues who share your 
point of view. If the public can be alerted, 
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all will not be lost as other similar issues are 
presented for legislative action. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, , 
ti. A.L. THURMAN, Jr, 


— 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to congratulate you 
on the courageous fight you are waging 
against the tidelands giveaway. If only the 
people would wake up to the evils that will 
flow from passage of this nefarious measure. 
Our entire natural resources are in grave 
danger if this bill passes. 

Incidentally, the undersigned is also a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota Law 
School and has watched your career in the 
Senate with more than usual interest. You 
are doing splendid work. More power to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT G. SHARE. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 27, 1953. 
Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MoRsE: My sincerest 
thanks to you and the other Senators who 
are fighting the so-called tidelands bill. I 
think this is the most brazen fraud ever 
attempted against the American people. It is 
also, it seems to me, a dangerous precedent 
for the executive and legislative divisions 
to usurp what is clearly judicial. 

The whole scheme has been to deceive and 
confuse. Tideland oil belongs to the States 
and has never been involved in this dispute. 
Why use this title instead of a correct one? 
‘This morning’s paper (Hearst) speaks of 
“restoring” ownership to the States. It was 
shrewd to get this tangled in an emotional 
presidential campaign. Last November peo- 
ple voted for a President, not oil. One can 
be a good Republican and still object to being 
swindled. This isn’t a political party ques- 
tion but one of the ownership of very valu- 
able property which the only authority qual- 
ified to decide, the Supreme Court, has ruled 
belongs to the people of the United States, 
or rather does not belong to the coastal 
States. 

I look for defeat now, but will it be pos- 
sible for the Congress to undo this wrong? 
I can’t believe that the voters, especially 
the taxpayers, have really understood what 
is at stake. I can’t believe that the Ameri- 
can people are so dumb as knowingly to give 
away, with no compensation, a property 
not only valuable but vital to our prosperity 
and defense. I hope that the people will be 
educated and the fight go on. 

Respectfully, 
MARGARET F, CooK. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. en 
DEAR SENATOR Morsk: I wish to thank you 
for your heroic struggle in the matter of the 
tideland oil. We need men like you and I 
hope there will be enough of them around 
to prevent this intended steal from the peo- 
ple of this land. Again, congratulations to 
your fight. 
Yours very respectfully, 
JoHN H. BLAINE, 


— 


MEDFORD, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We have never been 
prouder of you than after reading the ac- 
count in yesterday’s Medford Mail Tribune 
of your record-breaking 22-hour and 26-min- 
ute speech in the Senate against the tide- 
lands oil bill. If this be filibustering, then 
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we assert that it has never been used in a 
worthier cause. 

We are just ordinary Oregon voters, my 
husband and I, with children going to school, 
this last being one big reason why we favor 
so strongly the Hill-Anderson measure. 

We have wanted to write to you at least 
a dozen times in the past few months to tell 
you how much we appreciate the stand you 
have taken on various issues. We're just 
bursting with pride over you, for we feel 
that you are the finest example of what a 
politician should be, rather than what most 
of them actually are. You have shown that 
politics can be a noble profession and not a 
dirty business. Your example will be an 
inspiration to a generation of oncoming 
politicians of integrity. 

Thank you, Senator Morse. We pray that 
you will never waver or weaken in your fight 
for the best interests of all the people. 

Sincerely, 
ARDATH AVEL. 
WILLIAM AUEL. 


MEDFORD, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Morse: I have written both Mr. 
Corpon and Mr. Tarr protesting the giving 
away of the tidelands though I don’t suppose 
it-will do much good. I did suggest to both 
that the benefits accruing to Texas and 
California from a Republican administration 
should be great enough to pay for their sup- 
porting Mr. Eisenhower without robbing the 
general public to pay them. Also I suggest 
that it might be a good idea to have a gen- 
eral election to see if there was public sup- 
port for this plan. 

Very truly, 
FLORENCE DEAN, 
Mrs. George B. Dean, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to offer my 
congratulations for the notable work you 
have done in informing the American public 
on the tidelands-oil issue. 

As one who believes firmly that the reye- 
nues from these lands should be used for 
public good rather than for private profit. I 
have been encouraged and inspired by your 
leadership. The lengthy speech you have 
just concluded is a magnificent example 
of political courage and integrity. 

There are those who think you have 
harmed or are harming your political future. 
I cannot believe this view will prevail in the 
long run, for on this issue you have given 
a clear demonstration of your devotion to 
the highest ideals of public service. 

Again, my sincere congratulations. Like 
so many of your supporters, I feel as if I 
owe you a personal debt of gratitude for your 
splendid work. 

Yours most sincerely, 
STANLEY JOHNSON, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am -thrilled at your tri- 
umph in preventing the steal of the offshore 
oil lands and deeply grateful as a citizen. I 
stand in admiration of the integrity which 
you so forcefully and brilliantly displayed. 
“Men many long days in the future will look 
upon this feat with awe and admiration. 

With very best wishes for your continued 
success. 

Sincerely, 
Frank W. GLOSTER. 


Sr, Lovis, Mo., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator of Oregon. 
Dear Senator: I am writing to congratu- 
late you on your speech on the Senate floor 
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in regards to the tidelands oil bill (or is it 
submerged-land bill?) and on your fight 
to bring this big giveaway to the attention 
of the American people. 

I've written to both Missouri Senators, 
SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, who are, I be- 
lieve of the same opinion as you on this leg- 
islation. 

The people are certainly against this steal, 
but are not taking the time to write to their 
representatives as they should. 

We get good coverage of the news here 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. We are 
lucky, I suppose, from what you and other 
people have said about some of the news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Your position on other legislation has 
always been for the best interest of the 
people of the United States (not to any one 
State). 

Please continue as you have done in the 
past. God bless you, Mr. Senator. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS B. STEPHENS. 


VaN DYKE, Micu., April 27, 1953. 
Dear Senator: We respect you for the cou- 
rageous fight you are making against the 
tidelands oil grab. 
Mr. and Mrs. CHESTER KAYNE, 


BURLINGTON, Mass, April 27, 1953. 

Hon. SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I want to 
thank you for the gallant fight you waged on 
the Senate floor against the tidelands oil 
giveaway. The country needs more men of 
your courage and standing, Senator. It’s 
men such as you that has made this country 
a better place to live in. 

I pray God that you will continue your 
great work for many years to come. I am 
not much at writing letters, but I want to 
tell you in my humble way—thank you very 
much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary BAKER. 


GLENCOE., ILL., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: My congratulations ` 


to you upon your fight to conserve our nat- 
ural resources, as dramatized in the tide- 
lands oil fight. You are fighting the people's 
battle and we appreciate it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD A. KATZ. 


HILLSIDE, N, J., April 27, 1953, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Although I am not a 
resident of your State I want to thank you 
for the wonderful job you did in the Senate 
opposing the tidelands bill. We sorely need 
more men of your caliber in Washington. 
Here’s to the defeat of the tidelands bill. 

Most sincerely, 
HENRIETTA FABRICANT, 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My congratulations 
and commendation on your heroic work in 
speaking so long against the oil lands bill. 
You are on the right side and you have called 
attention to the matter in a dramatic and 
telling way. 

I listened to your address over the radio 
this morning on Bill Leonard’s This Is New 
York broadcast. It was superb, a classic, 
worthy of Burke and Gladstone, of Webster 
and Clay.. It ought to be committed to 
memory by every schoolboy in the Nation. I 
hope you will put it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, I would very much like to have a 
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copy of it, if it is in print, and if it is not 
too much trouble to send it to me. I shall 
appreciate it very much. 

You are doing a great work. You stand 
out in lonely but glowing greatness in the 
midst of a somber background of conser- 
vatism, the apostle of liberalism, a man who, 
in the words of the great Markham, has the 
faith “to stand alone and vote with God.” 

Sincerely, 
i CHESTER A. SMITH. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, | 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are grateful to you for your 
stirring activities to preserve the country for 
its people. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER LLOYD. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. WADDILL, 


Jersey Crry, N. J., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your fight to give the oil 
to the people of the United States. It is 
unfortunate that so little attention is being 
given to this important topic in the press 
and radio. I, therefore, feel that if your 
record-breaking speech accomplished any- 
thing at all it brought the news back home 
that an unfortunately small number of gal- 
lant Senators are trying to give the people 
what is rightfully theirs. 

I would very much appreciate it if you 
could send me a copy of your speech on the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which it appeared. 
I would be willing to pay any reasonable sum, 
if so necessary. Again congratulations, and 
more courage to you. 

Sincerely, 
Jack RENNERT. 


Bronx, N. Y., April 27, 1953, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For some months it 
has been my intention to convey to you my 
deep admiration for the courageous positions 
you have taken in the exercise of your per- 
sonal convictions in the Senate. Particularly 
after your recent dramatic show of opposition 
to the tidelands oil bill, I wish to add my few 
words of gratitude for your fine representa- 
tion of the fairest thinking for the country 
at large. 

I confess to a strengthened sense of faith 
and confidence in the pursuit of just gov- 
ernment because of the caliber, all too rare, 
which characterizes your public life. It is my 
earnest wish that we can elect more repre- 
sentatives countrywide with the qualities 
you have come to typify—the personal in- 
tegrity, the courage, the devotion to princi- 
ple, and the refreshing intelligence. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. FRIEDBERG. 


STILLWATER, OKLA., April 25, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Good going. Keep it 
up. You're doing a great job, and surely a 
grateful people will someday realize it. 

Our only concern on hearing of your 22 
hours’ debate was for your health. Take care 
of yourself, because the country needs you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. VANDIVER, 


New York, N. Y. April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations to 
you for your fight on the tidelands oil issue. 
Many people of liberal spirit and independ- 
ent mind are rooting for you. 
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With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, 
I am 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES A. TULLER. 


Passaic, N. J., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Even though I 
am not a citizen of your State and therefore 
deprived of the pleasure of voting for you as 
my representative, I would like you to know 
that I think you are without a doubt one of 
the finest legislators this country has and 
probably ever had. Your recent efforts to 
prevent the loss of the tideland oil to the 
people as a whole is in keeping with your 
extremely fine record. And I want you to 
know that you are not entirely unappreciated. 
My family also thinks you are pretty terrific, 

Please keep it up. I wish there were many 
more like you in our Congress. The United 
States is better off because you entered poli- 
tics. 

I wish you much luck and hope that you 
are victorious in 1956. This country needs 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNICE ZACHARY. 


Summir, N. J., April 28, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a hasty 
word of thanks—though you deserve vol- 
umes—for the splendid manner in which 
you are expending your time and energies 
in behalf of all of us in the tidelands oil 
matter. 

My family joins me in this expression of 
appreciation. 

With very best wishes to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIET De Vor. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My hearty congrat- 
ulations and thanks for your fine presenta- 
tion of facts and great fight in behalf of 
our Nation's resources and the common 
man’s vital interest in these resources. 

It is my sincere hope that your efforts 
May be rewarded with success. There 
seems to be a growing, active interest on 
the part of the public, which was blind when 
voting last fall, but may awaken in time to 
assist in holding some gains of past 20 
years. Again my sincere thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON E. SCHERER. 


Troy, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Please accept my con- 

gratulations on your fine performance in 
. delaying a miscarriage of justice by 22 hours 
and some minutes. I am not an admirer 
of the filibuster as a technique, but, of 
course, the course being pursued by you 
and Senator ANDERSON and others is not a 
filibuster, since it is designed not to Kill 
the tidelands bill but to shed a little light 
on the umbrageous souls who are its pro- 
ponents. 

I have meant to write you praising your 
honest and courageous stand during the 
campaign and your genuinely heroic act in 
cutting yourself off from the victorious Re- 
publican Party. You have been badly ma- 
ligned by such newspapers as the Troy Rec- 
ord and the Bangor Daily News, both “black” 
(as opposed to liberal) Republican papers. 
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‘The more they have hollered about you the 
more convinced I have become that you must 
be a pretty good guy. 
More power to you, sir. 
Vi truly yours, 
KF ARTHUR LEE HOMAN. 


CHADEOURN, N. C., April 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 

Your great and history-making speech on 
the Senate floor opposing the tidelands oil 
bill I'm sure will be appreciated by many 
millions of people who comprehend the true 
value of fairness and justice. I have written 
both North Carolina Senators urging them to 
oppose this bill. I send my deep and heart- 
felt appreciation for the work you are doing 
in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Futon R. LUPO. 


Jamaica, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to express my 
admiration and wholehearted agreement for 
the fight you are engaged in against the 
tidelands bill. I am in favor of continuing 
the fight by a true filibuster to prevent a 
vote being reached. 
Very truly yours, 
IRVING BERLER. 


CLIFTON, N. J., April 28, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a few lines to 
express my thanks for your strenuous efforts 
to preserve the so-called tidelands for the 
benefit of all of the people of the United 
States. 

I do not know whether or not you will be 
successful but it is wonderful to know that 
we do have a few men in the Senate of 
your courage and integrity. 

Very sincerely yours. 
ARCHIE J. Capzow. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We may be out in the hinter- 
lands and not expected to know what is go- 
ing on in the Capital but we surely have 
followed the fate of the tidelands bill and 


` rejoiced at your fight for Federal owner- 


ship. This may sound strange coming from 
California but who else knows what we did 
not get while the State had the oil money. 

Whatever else was expected in the way of 
benefits, the beaches were supposed to have 
wonderful care and be a credit to Cali- 
fornia, If anything is said now about ne- 
glect, it is laid to impounded money but 
don't let that fool you—for many years our 
beautiful beaches have had no improve- 
ments and scanty care. I have been a beach 
addict about 35 years and know what is miss- 
ing—adequate cleaning, lifeguards, com- 
fort stations, piped water, incinerators, or 
benches. No, no rows of small rooms for 
changing suits, no lockers, no umbrellas or 
playpens to be rented—sand, water, and sky 
as nature made them. Not much like the 
East. 

When I reflect on the Federal parks and 
the many locations that would enjoy having 
one, I hope the Government will get control 
of the oil money for schools and more parks. 
So three cheers for your hours of effort, and 
I believe they have not been in vain. 
Very truly yours, 
Anna D. CLARK. 

Wicnrra, Kans., April 28, 1953. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are putting up a great 
fight for the good of public interests. Keep 
up the good work. 

CHARLES N. MITCHELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MorsE: I have read in to- 
day’s New York Times about your record- 
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breaking speech against the pending off- 
shore-oil bill. 

Congratulations for your good work in try- 
ing to prevent this unconscionable attack on 
the public resources from succeeding. I hope 
you are able to awaken the public to the 
legalized pilfering which this measure would 
entail. 

Best wishes for success. 

JUSTIN W. COLLAT, 


PASADENA, CALIF., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MORSE: As @ long-time ad- 
mirer, I want to thank you for your most 
recent valiant effort to save America for all 
the people. It gives us a sense of real secu- 
rity to have you in Washington and fighting 
for the tidelands for the schools and colleges. 
May you win in this fight and in those which 

follow. 
Most sincerely yours, 
BEATTIE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. April 20, 1953. 
Congratulations on your record and on 
breaking the newspaper conspiracy of silence, 
Keep up the good work and don’t let them 
bring tidelands oil to a vote. 
PAULA MARKOWITZ. 


— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
fervent battle against tidelands oil. 
Yours truly, 
LES LACHARLIE. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your great talk against 
the oil grab. Thank you for making the 
honest opposition dramatic and for effec- 
tively calling the attention of the American 
people to what is happening. 
Sincerely, 
Leon W. DESPRES, 
APRIL 25, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I love you and am 
watching the tidelands oil fight with more 
than interest. Just to know we have men 
like you in the legislative body boosts my 
morale 100 percent. Wrote my Ilinois Sen- 
ators and have the answers; now I will work 
personally next election—a new experience. 
No thanks are sufficient for what you have 
done and are doing. Hurrah. 
Mrs. H. BERNTSON, 


ALTOONA, PA., April 27, 1953. 
SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I approve of your 
support in oil dispute in my behalf. 
Thanks, 


PAuL H., BYRNE. 
DEARBORN, MICH., April 26, 1953. 
My Most RESPECTED SENATOR: May I offer 
my congratulations on your fight against the 
tidelands steal. Your courage will set many 
minds in a course of open criticism against 
such calculated greed. y 
Respectfully, 
Erwin F. UBRAN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Congratulations on your courage to stand 
and talk against the tidelands grab bill. 
Good job well done. a 
Mrs. L. BLAWIE. 
BROOKLYN, N Y., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: My wife and I wish 
to congratulate you on your heroic 22-hour 
talk against the infamous tidelands bill 
which would turn over the Nation's re- 
sources into the hands of a few individuals. 
Your speech gave us the needed time to 
write to our own Senators asking them to 
vote against this bill. 
Respectfully yours, X 
A. SAIPER,. 
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Scenenectapy, N. Y. 
Fight for the rights of the American people, 
The tidelands belong to all of the people. 
Thank you for all you are doing. 
FRANK P, KaRANDYS. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I certainly appreci- 
ate your terrific efforts in my behalf and 
that of the people to save for them and me 
the resources that belong to all of us. 
Teapot Dome sure would be just a teapot 
in comparison with this attempted grab. 
Sincerely, 
COURTNEY K., SHILL, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 26, 1953. 

Dear SeNaToR Morse: Congratulations on 
your courageous effort to arouse the Ameri- 
can people on the injustice of the State- 
owned offshore-oil bill. 

Your continuous effort to fight for the 
rights of the common people and uphold 
democracy in America is rejoicing to all 
liberal-minded Americans. The people of 
Oregon should be rightly proud of you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart B. MILLER, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
My Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank God for 
Senators like you. Keep on fighting. It is an 
honor to call you Senator. Hope you keep on 
fighting for oil, Keep rats from selling the 
people out. 
God bless you. 
Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH WEBER. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
Three cheers for you. Stay with us, Wayne, 
‘There are plenty of Californians who are not 
fooled. 
Pay no attention to huckster press. 
And other States will say plenty in ’54 
on this sellout to monopoly. 
: D. O'BRIEN. 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
Thank you for your wonderful and coura- 
geous stand on the offshore oil issue. I only 
hope that we can have a few more outstand- 
ing and able men like you in the Senate so 
that we fellow citizens can be assured of a 
bright future, and look forward to better 
government. Thank you, again. 
Mrs. H. T. MILGROM, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Dear Sir: We wish to express admiration 
and thanks to you for your filibuster and 
other efforts to stop the passage of the tide- 
lands bill, 
Eva Nystrom. 
EsTHER BITZENHOFER, 


Fort Stocum, N. Y. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: This is actually the 
first communication I have ever written to 
anybody in Washington, yet, I feel it’s my 
duty as a citizen, and a member of the 
Armed Forces to express my admiration for 
the gallant efforts on your part to defeat the 
offshore oil grab. Had we but more repre- 
sentatives of your caliber to act as the peo- 
ple’s spokesmen, the processes of our democ- 

racy would not be so hampered, 
Sincerely, 
Pfc L, Sarin. 


New York, N.Y. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks for fighting 
so hard for what you know is right and good 
for the people. We appreciate it. 

What can I do to help you and your col- 
leagues in this fight? 

This can lead to an example of real democ- 
racy in action, where the will of the people 
is carried out by its representatives in spite 
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of a coalition In support of selfish interests. 
Keep fighting. 
Respectfully yours, 
Harry GRoSSWEINER, 


— 


FLORAL PARK, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

You deserve the heartfelt support of the 
citizens of the United States in your effort 
against the tidelands oil-grab bill. May you 
have good health to continue the fight. 

Dr. GERALD RUBIN, 


— 


HYATTSVILLE, MD., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are greatly appreciative 
of your great efforts to save the tidelands oil 
for the people of the United States. Keep 
up the good work. 

We've already written our Senators ex- 
pressing our views. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, J, CooPerMAN. 


ALTOONA, Pa., April 28, 1953. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator. 

Dear Sir: “The rose in his lapel had 
wilted, but the Senator looked fresh and fit 
at the end of his marathon.” Such was the 
description I received of your speech the 
other day in regards to the tidelands grab. 

Your effort in behalf of the people of our 
Nation, I assure you, is not going unnoticed. 

Our founders, had a vigorous faith in God, 
depending upon His help to make the new 
Nation strong. 

Such faith, therefore, made the powers of 
one’s vote, for good or evil the most challeng- 
ing thing in the American life. A vote on 
God’s side gave strength and justice to the 
people, stimulating the Nation's strength. 
A vote otherwise, is of a godless nature, 
and brings strength to the corruption, and 
materialism that has seeped into our politi- 
cal life, and is greater to be feared than 
communism without for it tends to weaken 
from within, 

To combat this evil, we must have spirit- 
ual strength in our leadership and morality 
in high places. We feel throughout America, 
that you can qualify as such a warrior, and 
our prayers are to that end. 

For it is not enough to print “In God we 
trust” on our coins, we must write it across 
the very soul of America if we are to survive. 
Keep up the good fight, 

J. L. MEGAHAN. 

P. S—The enclosures contain a special 
certificate we use for Mothers Day. It is 
blank. Why not you and your children sign 
it and present it to your wife on that day. 
Happy in the knowledge that the Nation re- 
quested it, and approve your great work. 


ANGOLA, IND. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to sincerely thank 
you for your valiant fight against the tide- 
lands bill. I hope you keep up the fight if it 
takes all year. 

If the United States Congress wants to 
give up the oil to the several States in ques- 
tion, they might as well pass a law to donate 
the national parks, United States territories, 
grazing lands, and post offices to the States 
in which they lie. 

Please convey my feelings to the Senators 
who are with you in this fight. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. M. J. BLOUGH, 


ORLANDO, FLA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
efforts to prevent the loss of the offshore-oil 
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resources of the United States. I hope you 
and your associates will continue this educa- 
tional debate until the public are sufficiently 
aroused to defeat this bill. 

The boundaries of the United States ex- 
tend 3 miles to sea. The seaward boundaries 
of Florida, Texas, and all other coastal States 
extend to the seaward boundaries of the 
United States—3 miles, not 1034 miles, 

Yours sincerely, 
HARLAN ROBERTS, 
Registered Florida Voter. 


WILLow Ron, Micu., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear S: We are thrilled by your sincere 
efforts to bring the real facts concerning the 
offshore-oil issue to the public. Our hearti- 
est congratulations in forcing the opposi- 
tion to realize the determination and sin- 
cerity of your debate. With you and the 
other fine group of honest men in the Sen- 
ate, those of us who shudder at some of the 
irresponsive people in Washington can rest 
assured that they won't carry out their nar- 
row and selfish plans unchallenged, 

We offer our appreciation and encourage- 
ment in your continued successful service to 
the things that our Nation stands for here 
and abroad so that we can come closer in 
reality to the basic principles we proclaim. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry and Berry Lee HUTCHINSON. 


Santa Rosa, CALIF., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are writing to express our 
appreciation for the wonderful fight you are 
making to prevent our rich tidelands, with 
their potential oil beds, from being given 
outright to a few border States that in turn 
would hand them over to private interests for 
their personal exploitation. 

We believe the people as a whole, resent 
such biased liberality on the part of our 
representatives, but are too apathetic to 
do anything about it. We regret our own 
apathy, for this is the first time we have ever 
made an effort to express our thanks to a 
public official for his fight against the powers 
of greed. It is disturbing that we get so few 
liberal-minded men in our lawmaking 
bodies. Thanking you. 

A copy of this is being mailed to Senators 
KEFAUVER and HUMPHREY. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. MORGAN, 
STELLA M. MORGAN, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. -WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
brave stand and hard work in the interests 
of all the people on the so-called tidelands 
oil bill. 

I think our country is in a most dangerous 
position now and our internal troubles seem 
to me more frightening than those that 
threaten us from outside. As long as we have 
a few people like you who will speak out in 
protest we still have some hope and it has 
been somewhat reassuring to me that this 
bill was not rushed through as the Repub- 
licans expected it to be. 

I have just written to Mr. Eisenhower urg- 
ing him to veto this bill and I told him I 
was thankful for Senators like you who were 
fighting for the national interests. 

I don’t know what more private citizens 
can do except protest but we can make our 
ideas known through men like you and 
Senator ANDERSON and the others who are on 
the side of the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary B. Swaser. 
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DETROIT, Micw., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORRIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SR: Allow me to congratulate 
you on your record-breaking Senate oratory. 

The millions of us common people of 
these United States owe you a debt of grati- 
tude. I hope that this is only one of a mil- 
lion humble but appreciative letters of 
thanks that you receive. 

May God give you strength, perseverance, 
and sufficient support from your colleagues 
to preserve the tidelands oil for “We the 
people.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. FLORY. 


SOUTH SHAFTSBURY, Vr., April 25, 1953. 

DEaRr SENaroR: Congratulations on your 

against the tidelands oil bill. I hope 
this bill will be defeated, so keep on fighting. 
I believe our Senator ATKEN will vote to back 
you up on this issue. 
Yours truly, ee 
VERDER ELWELL. 
Irmaca, N. Y., April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for your 
most magnificent efforts in the debate. of 
offshore oil. 

I sincerely hope your efforts will not be in 


Mrs. Anthony. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 27, 1953. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your great feat of stamina performed in the 
interest of good government and conserva- 
tion of our greatest source of liquid fuel. 

I was thrilled by your performance on the 
Senate floor for over 22 hours. 

Keep up the good work. I am sorry I don’t 
live in Oregon so that I could vote for you. 

Now, we have a small group of Senators 
giving the hidebound reactionaries a dose of 
their own medicine—the filibuster. 

Again, I say, keep up the good work, Sen- 
ator. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. GREENE, 
APRIL 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Thank you for your 
valiant. stand against the tidelands oil issue. 
You have many supporters among our friends 
in the teaching profession. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH TUCKER. 


NORTH VALLEY Stream, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
valiant and courageous struggle against the 
powerful interests that wish to steal this 
country’s resources from their righful own- 
ers, the people. 
Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL Barr. 
Leverett, Mass. 
Nice going, we're with you all the way. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT WETHERBEE. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I do not know what 
I think of filibusters in the abstract. As 
long as they are legal I cannot think of a 
better cause than in holding back the tide- 
lands oil bill. Congratulations on your rec- 
ord, but most of all on your courage. 
Hucu BARLSONE. 
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Ames, IOWA, April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Hooray for you, Sen- 
tor Morse I and many others in this vicinity 
are with you 100 percent in defeating the bill 


` establishing State ownership of the oil sub- 


merged coastal lands. Keep up the good 
work and encourage others to do the same. 
Others from Iowa State College also wish 
you the best of luck. 
Sincerely, 
Stic R. ERLANDER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

I wish to extend my congratulations on 
your valiant fight against the oil steal of the 
vested interests, and for your efforts in behalf 
of the people generally. 

Too bad the people do not elect more Sen- 
ators like you. 

Best wishes. 

CHARLES B. ELLIS. 


— 


HANLONTOWN, Iowa, April 25, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on the 
splendid fight you are making in the in- 
terest of the people. I was a disciple of Old 
Fighting Bob La Follette and rejoice that 
there is still men in the United States Sen- 
ate unafraid to stand up for the people. 
In one campaign Senator La Follette went 
into the home State of reactionary Congress- 
men and read the roll call on their votes on 
popular issues and defeated 17 Congressmen 
in 1 campaign. You can do the same. 
Strength to your arm. 
Very respectfully, 
S. L. SANDERSON, 
An Iowa Farmer. 


Hanrorp, CONN., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Please carry on the great fight 
against the big giveaway. 

God bless you. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. FREEDMAN. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE: 

I am aware that you are laboring so ear- 
nestly against the passage of the States 
rights of tidelands. I am in accord with you 
as I believe a thing is either right or it is 
wrong. When money is involved, a major- 
ity opinion regarding its ministry is always 
evil and accomplishes evil things. Thus, I 
am convinced that help from God must be 
had in this to defeat these forces at work. 

Do you believe in prayer, and do you re- 
alize the dynamic force it has? Ido. I 
pray to God for all things, and He will an- 
swer them if it is His will. Senator MORSE, 
I promise you surprisingly turn of events, if 
you will put this case before God the Father, 
the Son, and Holy Ghost. He hears all 
prayers and answers them all. I am praying 
earnestly against State ownership of tide- 
lands, and for you to know what to say to 
see that the high principles of Christian 
virtues erect themselves in the minds of 
these money-mad men. 

Ask several other of your Senator friends 
to pray with you. I will pray, too, and we 
shall all see these bad forces defeated. 

I am a young girl of 24, who strives to 
know God’s will and to see things right, as 
He would want them to be. This letter is 
in His will, for it is a message of truth and 
honesty. 

I shall greatly appreciate it if your secre- 
tary, etc., would have you read this per- 
sonally. Have even your secretary pray for 
it with you. May our Christian Government 
own these offshore lands. 

Sincerely, j 
VIRGNIA HILL, 


April 30 


GALVESTON, TEX. 
We are with you 100 percent-plus for CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24 speech. 
Respectfully, 


L. W. FRASER. 


MoKAneE, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sk: My family and I wish to com- 
mend you on your most recent stand on the 
tidelands oil bill, now before the Congress. 
It was your rather lengthy speech that 
moved me from out of the inertia that I 
found myself in and caused me to write this 
letter to you, as well as to both of the Mis- 
souri Senators. 

Again, the best of luck to you and the 
courageous stand that you have taken on 
many issues in the present (as well as past) 
congressional session. My feeling is that 
there are innumerable people who feel as I 
do, but never quite get around to putting it 
down on paper and sending it on to their 
Representatives. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIDNEY S. PEGLER, 


— 


BILLINGS, MoNT., April 25, 1953. 
Have just heard of your record-breaking 
Senate speech on tidelands oil. Thank you 
for your work in the interests of we the 
people. We need champions of the people 
in Congress. s 
Sincerely, 
LovVIsE and WILLIAM PFISTER, 


CorypDON, Iowa, April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept our 
sincere congratulations for your work in the 
Senate. 

Although Iowa citizens and members of 
the Democratic Party, we have watched your 
career ever since you became a Senator, and 
have always had great admiration for your 
principles and your willingness to battle for 
the right, as you so wonderfully demon- 
strated in your recent battle for the rights 
of all citizens of the United States against 
the infamous tidelands oil steal. 

Mr. Ward’s brother, Loren Ward, is editor 
of the Benton County Review at Philo- 
math, Oreg. 

We watch national politics with much in- 
terest and lately with alarm, and are thank- 
ful for men like you in Government who 
place the good of the Nation above party 
politics. Long may you wave. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Warp. 


Keroxuk, Iowa, April 27, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR: Thanks for your splendid 
efforts. If we are sold out, we find consola- 
tion in the knowledge that there are a few 
of you who have guts enough to call them 
on their moves. Thanks again. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES DEITRICH. 
SouTH Kent SCHOOL, 
South Kent, Conn., April 26, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Although I do not 
approve of the filibuster, I do believe strong- 
ly that your stand on the tidelands bill is 
the correct one. I have written my two 
Senators. 

I also would like to state that I believe you 
are serving in a very useful role in the 
Senate. 

Most sincerely, 
CHARLES P. WHITTEMORE. 
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MAMARONECK, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I should like to 
offer you my congratulations on your heroic 
opposition to the pending tidelands oil bill. 
I stand unequivocally behind the Supreme 
Court decision establishing Federal owner- 
ship and control of tidelands oil, and it is 
my belief that a majority of the people in 
the country do too, Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I trust that you will not soon find the need 
of affirming your convictions so dramatically, 
but may you continue to enjoy the good 
health and strength you need to keep on 
battling. Would that the Senate had more 
like you! 

May I say thank you for all you are trying 
to do to protect the interests of all the 
people. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET B. REICH, 
Mrs. Alan I. Reich. 


WYNKOTE, PA., April 28, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MorRsE: Once again we owe 
you thanks for your courage and fair-mind- 
edness in opposing States rights to tidelands 
oil. 
Please continue the fight and how about 
more publicity so the public knows what’s 
going on. Thanks. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. GOTTESFELD. 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your efforts are not 
in vain—we are watching and appreciating 
every effort to keep this administration 
under control—if it is possible! 

More power to you; and thanks. 

Sincerely, 
L. K. DICKINSON. 


— 


WICHITA, Kans., April 26, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your performance as a great Senator and a 
fighter for the real American way. 

We need more representatives like your- 
self, with ability, courage, and the energy 
to make their ideals shine. 

Continue to dig out and tell the Senate 
and the American people the facts and your 
conclusions on the things we should know 
so that we can vote and act intelligently. 

Respectively yours, 
PauL H. GEDING. 


CLINTON, ILL., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I write this to con- 
gratulate you on your efforts to stop this oil 
bill. Who could an independent private cit- 
izen like myself write to; that is, who holds 
the balance of power in voting on this bill? 
I understand there are some western Sen- 
ators who are in between. I hope you and 
Senator Doucias and the other Senators op- 
posing this bill will receive some help. Why 
hasn’t Eisenhower opposed this bill? Keep 

up the good work. 
Regards, 
GEORGE E. COOLEY., 


Mripwest CITY, OKLA., April 26, 1953. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I can’t help but 
admire your wisdom and courage you have 
shown in public life. Your picture appeared 
on the front page, and this is something, 
for, you see, we only have one paper in Okla- 
homa City. Sometimes he is a Republican 
and sometimes a Democrat, and between he 
is nothing, as, being the only one, a great 
many of us are forced to read it. Perhaps 
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this letter doesn't mean anything to you, 
but you see we all admire you. It’s too bad 
we haven't more like you. May God bless 
you and your family. I just can’t express 
myself—my admiration for you. Keep the 
good work up and some day you will bring 
the rest to their right minds. Again may 
God bless you. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Jor Don. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., April 28, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note of con- 
gratulations upon your recent lengthy 
speech—but even more important, your 
stand on the tidelands-oil issue. 

I commend your stand in the Senate and 
am thankful we have a man of your caliber 
and wisdom to speak for us. Keep up the 
good fight. 

Sincerely, 
JANE R. JENKS. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., April 27, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States, Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I wish to express 
my deep appreciation to you for your cour- 
ageous and exhausting effort in opposing the 
submerged lands bill. As citizens we should 
all be gravely concerned about the princi- 
ples and very serious consequences involved, 
should these lands be turned over to the 
States. We must hope that your efforts may 
be effective in preventing such a giveaway of 
the Nation’s valuable natural resources. 

It is becoming clearly evident what the 
Republican administration’s domestic pro- 
gram will mean to our country. We admire 
your courageous stand in putting the wel- 
fare of the Nation above party politics. 

Sincerely yours, 
MURIEL V. Lewis. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., April 26, 1953. 

Dear Sm: Even in a busy student’s sched- 
ule, there is time to write and tell you that 
your courage in supporting Hill's proposal 
is appreciated. As a man in a peculiar posi- 
tion, you are indeed brave. 

But now the proposals of Messrs. ANDERSON 
and Him. have been pigeonhoted, starved 
to death, for the sake of political obligations. 
If a great wave of protest mail has influence 
of any sort—I intend to help swell it. 

And therefore this letter is not of as great 
importance, except that within myself, I feel 
I must thank you for bringing this before 
the people, despite your knowledge of its 
being a losing battle. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lots PETERS, 


ELGIN, ILL., April 27, 1953. 
HONORABLE SENATOR: You are carrying on 
& great tradition of educating before crucial 
legislation. Best wishes for retaining our 
national heritage. 
W. HILL, 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 27, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRSE: My husband and I 
applaud your stand on the offshore oil issue. 
We wish we were your constituents so that 
we could vote for you next time you stand 

for election. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMES L, WoopREss. 


SouTH BEND, IND., April 28, 1953. 
Dear Sim: I would like to congratulate you 
on your recent talk against the offshore oil 
grab. It’s a pity and ashame what extremes 
a person has to go through in order to try 
to convince others to do what they believe 
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is right but haven't the intestinal fortitude 
to vote as their conscience dittates. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN GANG. 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Optometrists Guild would like to con- 
gratulate you on your fight against the tide- 
lands oil grab. We hope your fight will come 
to a successful conclusion. 

K. FIELD, 
Secretary, Optometrists Guild, Local 
51, VOIWA-CIO. 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The executive board of local 1s, United 
Department Store Workers of America, CIO, 
representing 8,000 workers congratu- 
lates you for the principled position and 
courageous fight to save tideland oil for 
the people of the United States. We urge 
you to continue to use all your strength 
toward this worthy end. 

PHILIP HOFFSTEIN, 
Vice President and Executive Board 
Chairman, 
Korp MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you on your work in opposing the tide- 
lands oil grab. 

I do not see why our Senate and Congress 
should make a present of this great oil re- 
serve to a few States. Our country’s natural 
resources belong to all the States and to the 
country as a whole. I cannot understand 
how the legislative body should have the de- 
sire or the authority to give it away and I 
strongly urge that you do everything in your 
power to prevent this. 

Very truly yours, 
Korp MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
SIDNEY UNGER, President. 


Berea, KY., April 27, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: More power to you. 
Doubt if there’s much chance of stopping 
the “big steal,” but the valiant effort to 
prevent the selfish skulduggery gets my ap- 
probation. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. L. BOWLER. 


COLUMBUS, Onto, April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We would like to 
commend you for your efforts in delaying 
action on the tidelands oil vote. Your 
“talkathon” was certainly in the best in- 
terests of all of the people. Thank you for 
keeping faith with the American people, re- 
gardless of political and sectional pressures, 
We think you are doing a wonderful job. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. M. LOVENSTEIN. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 28, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I am writing this to 
commend you on your terrific fight to bring 
the issue involving the tidelands to the at- 
tention of the American people. You and 
the courageous Senators who are fighting 
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this giveaway have inspired every fair- 
minded citizen I know. I wrote the two 
Senators from California and also President 
Eisenhower. I only wish that I had the 
privilege of being one of your constituents. 
Very sincerely, 
K. G. FLYNN 
Mrs. Thomas J. Flynn. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF., April 25, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I have been hearing 
over the radio much about your lengthy 
speech against the Government giving away 
free oil rights along the coast of three States. 
You have my praise. If you have copies of 
it for distribution may I have one? or if not, 
and it is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, please 
advise which page it begins on. 
Very respectfully, 
G. E. Boyp. 


MENCHEY MUSIC SERVICE, 
Hanover, Pa., April 28, 1953. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 
Congratulations. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. R. MENCHEY, 
MONTE MADE PropucrTs, 
El Monte, Calif., April 27, 1953. 
The Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to send you my ap- 
preciation for your stand in the tidelands 
issue. You are doing a great service for all 
the people in this country in speaking out 
against the tidelands steal. 

Although the newspapers of this State are 
overwhelmingly for giving the tidelands back 
to the States involved, still they do not re- 
flect a unanimous feeling on the part of the 
individual citizen. 

A great many people here in Southern 
California are heartened by your action, and 
urge you to keep up the fight against the 
tidelands being returned to the States. 

Congratulations on your courageous 22- 
hour speech to awaken the people of Amer- 
ica. 

Sincerely, 
D. F. Bray. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, 
Emory University, Ga., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to con- 
gratulate you upon your stand in the fight 
over the tidelands oil bill. I am sure that 
the Americans deeply appreciate what you 
have done and are trying to do. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
Lynwoop M. HOLLAND. 


FARMERSVILLE, OHIO, April 28, 1953. 

Dear MR. Morse: I wish to commend your 
courage in opposing the tidelands oil give- 
away. 

We should have more statesmen like you, 
and less political hacks like those favoring 
the giveaway. 

Roy BICKEL. 


ROSUNDALE, Mass. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I feel that your dra- 
matic underdog stand on the tidelands issue 
has served to swing public opinion which I 
feel is now beginning to mount. 

Keep up the good work. 

I only hope that I’m back in Oregon in 
1956 to offer you my active support. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Savace, Jr. 
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Derrorr, MICH., April 27, 1953. 
Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
magnificent 2214-hour speech in the tide- 
lands oil case. 
Your unselfish viewpoint for the good of 
the entire country is highly commendable. 
Keep up the fight. 
Mrs, ALICE FERNANDEZ. 


Sr. PETER, MINN., April 27, 1953. 
My Dear Senator: Congratulations on your 
speech. History will prove that you and your 
friends were right in protecting the interest 
of all the people. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. FORELL, 


DETROIT, MIcH., April 27, 1953. 
Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
unselfish, nonpartisan fight against the tide- 
lands oils case and other pet projects of the 
sharp operators. I certainly wish that you 
represented Michigan, as I feel you are rep- 
resenting all the people. 


J. M. FERNANDEZ. 


BEVERLY, N. J., April 28, 1953. 
Dear Sr: I want to congratulate you on 
your wonderful speech. I hope you can keep 
up the opposition to this offshore oil bill. 
We think Senator Hrt1’s bill is the best one 
and maybe would help reduce some of our 
school expenses, which are getting higher 

every year. Wishing you success. 
Rose PEARCE. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for your stand regarding tidelands oils. 
J. R. HODGES. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: In behalf of three 
sons and myself, I desire to extend to you 
and other United States Senators congratu- 
lations and best wishes in your efforts to 
prevent special-interests groups from tak- 

ing over this Nation’s natural resources. 
Seems their efforts are not too well pub- 
licized. I am sure when well understood 
by average citizens your efforts will be fully 

supported. 
Sincerely, 
Cuas. E. SANDERS. 


ELGIN, ILL., April 28, 1953. 
SENATOR: Congratulations on your fight on 
behalf of all us Americans. 
M. SWILANDE, 


— 


DEXTER, OREG., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Although I do not uphold fill- 
bustering, this is one time it is being used 
for a good cause. So keep up with the good 
work. I still intend to do my best for you 
in 1956. 

Respectfully yours, 
FreD J. Hayes. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We would like to 
express vigorous approval of and apprecia- 
tion for your courageous stand on the tide- 
lands question. 

We admire you for your fortitude as well 
as for your idealism. 

Sincerely, 
Jupy MOLLIN. 
BARBARA ROSNER. 
FELICE SHOEMAKER. 


April 30 
Co.umsvus, Onto, April 28, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I write this letter 
as a note of encouragement and appreciation 
for your efforts to stop the giveaway of rights 
which belong to the people of the United 
States and not to California, Texas, and 
Louisiana. I feel that public opinion is 
gradually gaining momentum against the 
giveaway, and if others like you, and you, 
can hold out long enough, the measure as 
suggested by the Republicans will not pass. 
Such gestures as your long speech in the 
Senate help to call public attention to this 
vital issue. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. C. I, COCHRAN, 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 28, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: Thank you for your valiant fight 
against the pending offshore oil bill, and I 
hope it meets with success. 

I enclose a copy of a letter I am sending 
to one of the Senators from New Jersey. A 
letter in similar vein is also being sent to 
the other Senator from this State. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp W. HEROLD. 
MUSKEGON, MicH., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for your valiant effort to prevent voting on 
the tidelands oil bill. I sincerely hope that 
in the national self-interest of the country 
the revenues from tidelands oil be safe- 
guarded. by the Federal Government for the 
benefit of American schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

Let me say again how much I appreciate 
your effort, which I hope will be the means 
of defeating the bill. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANNA VAN BUSKIRK, 
ir Retired teacher. 


Forest Hills, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Your speech against the 
oil grab gave us a tremendous lift. Itshowed 
that we still have some legislators who think 
in terms of the public and national welfare. 

These are the things we will remember 
when we vote in November. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, I, RIVKIN. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator MORSE: 

Congratulations on your splendid effort 
for Federal control of the tidelands. Though 
the issue seems doomed for State ownership, 
the valiant effort, on your part and your col- 
leagues, will not have been in yain. With 
this prolonged debate, you have given the 
American people, time to think of the issue 
and circumstances surrounding it. A coun- 
try as big and powerful as we, need some 
reserves to fall back on. State ownership of 
the tidelands does not insure all Americans 
of a great oil reserve. I also think the tide- 
lands issue should give to the American peo- 
ple an idea, what would happen, if all Fed- 
eral reserves, such as national parks, forests, 
power projects and etc. were turned over to 
individual States. Congratulations again, 
Senator, on your wonderful work and don’t 
falter for a moment. We need your type 
of thinker and doer, in our Government. 
You have proven the great American herit- 
age,, that we, as free men, can still think 
for ourselves and the good of all mankind, 


Yours truly, 
Morcan D. LEADLEY. 
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New Yors, N. Y.,.April 27, 1953. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
on your herculean effort to stem the vote on 
the tidelands bill. 

People who believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to be robbed by this bill, as 
I do, wish there were more Senators acting 
like you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. EDITH PORTER. 


— 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa., April 29, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: May I take this opportunity to 
commend you for the outstanding work you 
have been doing to defeat the tidelands oil 
bill. 

While it seems as though the bill will be 
passed, I sincerely hope you and your col- 
leagues do not feel you have been fighting 
in vain. 

You have done a magnificent job of bring- 
ing to the people what is going on. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ersa L. Sacco, 


New Yorrg, N. Y., April 27, 1953. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

Dear Str: Allow me to congratulate you 
for your 22-hour-long speech, fired with 
conviction and sincerity, to protect the prop- 
erty of all the people from the greedy and 
selfish interests of the few. 

With my best wishes for your good health, 
I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Miss Lippy ROSAK, 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our thanks are extended to you for your 
amazing display of courage and stamina, 
Keep up the good work. 

NETTIE BILLY, 


President, Local 548, Laundry 
Workers Joint Board of Greater 
New York, ACWA. 


ALLABEN, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: May I take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on your speech against 
the tidelands oil bill. 

The eyes of the common man all over the 
country are upon you because once in a 
blue moon a man comes along who has a 
mind of his own and who also has the 
courage to stand up against the crowd and 
fight for what he thinks is right. There 
should be more men like you in Congress. 
There are too many Yes men representing 
the people in Washington. Congratulations. 

Yours truly, 
Epw. J. Ocker, Jr. 


New Yorx CITY. 

Dear Str: Thank you for enduring a 22- 
hour speech in an effort to block the oil grab. 
Quixotic as it is, I admire your courage and 
principles. 

I have been able to read your comments to 
the press (even though they usually are in 
back of the paper) and have heartily ap- 
proved of your efforts and speeches. 

I only wish I could help democracy’s cause 
here in our country, as you are doing in the 
Senate. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, THAIS LaTHEM. 


New York Crry, April 29, 1953. 
Dear Sm: You ‘were magnificent. I know 
that all of the people owe you perpetual 
thanks ‘for- your’ battle against the legal 
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leger-de-main of the’know-nothings. 
you very much. 
Ben FOLLMAN. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 29, 1953. 
Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations to 
you on your fine speech opposing the tide- 
lands oil bill. I'm bitterly opposed to this 
bill, too. It is regrettable that we don’t have 
more Senators like you in the Senate. I hope 
that our two Senators from Kentucky vote 
against this bill on May 5. I have asked 
them to do so. You can bet your life I'll 
be watching the vote list. More power to 
you. 
Yours truly, 
W. KESSINGER, 
FAIRLAWN, N. J., April 26, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to thank 
you for your untiring efforts on behalf of 
the Nation, as a whole, regarding the tide- 
lands oil bill. Even if such unfortunate 
type of legislation is passed, your courageous 
and ethical stand will not be forgotten. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. TRIFFLEMAN, 


z MApIsoNn, WIS., April 27, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my appreciation of your very great effort to 
slow up the vote on the tidelands oil bill, 
and to help make more people conscious of 
the danger to their long-range welfare in- 
volved in that bill. 

I have just finished reading Bernard de 
Voto’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s magazine for 
May 1953. He is convinced that Congress 
will not allow such a tremendous and irrev- 
ocable steal to be perpetrated on we people 
of the United States. I hope he is right. I 
am not so optimistic myself, and I have had 
many fears about how the interests of we 
common people would be protected with a 
power-hungry Republican Party in the 
saddle. 

I am an independent voter, as was my 
father before me. I admired your courage 
also in becoming an independent—in being 
true to your principles grounded in high 
moral values, Thank you for so well repre- 
senting the real public interests in our 
country. 

Long may you be in the Senate—unless 
you can run for an even higher office some 
day. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MARGARET S. BERGSENG. 


New York Crry, April 29, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As you can see by 
this writing paper, I'm not one to write let- 
ters. Just quick notes. 

I am one of the myriad Americans who 
mean to do but never do anything but talk 
about what should be done. 

Admiration and humored respect for you 
has been in my mind since August 1952. 
And your speech on tidelands oil has prompt- 
ed me to tell you of my high esteem for you. 
(Esteem is more than regard, hm?) 

If there is any way I can help, please put 
me on your list. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doris FELDSOTT, 


New Yorg, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on that stirring speech. 

You have our support, Senator. 
KENNETH BOLT, 

President, Local 332, Laundry 
-© Workers Joint Board of Great- 

ef New York, ACWA. 
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New Yor« Crry, April 29, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE: ~ 
I want to thank you for the wonderful job 
you are doing in regard to this oil grab. I 
want’ to congratulate yoon behalf of thou- 
sands of our members in our union which I 
am on local board of same, the Transport 
Workers Union of America, Thanking you 
again, 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH P, CARROLL, 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH., April 29, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We in the United 
States are indebted to you for your fight 
against the tidelands oil bill. 
Many thanks, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. CAROLINE L. BURLINGAME, 


New York, N. Y. 
Congratulations on your tidelands oil 
speech. I know you are fighting for the 
benefit of all of us in this country. Thank 


- you very much, 


RICHARD B, WEISS. 


SILVER STAR, MONT., April 28, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: I’m sending you con- 
gratulations on your marvelous battle. AU 
my enthusiasm, an ascolade for your knight- 
hood. That’s the spirit for our leaders as 
we struggle through these dark days. Men 
like you give us faith and hope and strength 
to go ahead. 

May the Father of us all give us his price- 
less gifts and back us as we struggle for the 
right. 

Your friend, 
FLORA E. WRIGHT. 


— 


MANCHESTER, CONN., April 24, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My wife and I wish 
to thank you very sincerely for your part in 
the defense of our country’s natural re- 
sources in the present tidelands oil issue. 
If you are an example of a political inde- 
pendent then the country could do with a 
few more. 

We have just written to our own “Repre- 
sentatives” PURTELL and BusH urging them 
not to give away Connecticut’s share of off- 
shore oil. 

Best of luck and keep up the good work, 

PETER HARRIS, 
(Mrs.) Lors HARRIS, 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to commend you for 
your success in focusing the attention of the 
public on the issues of the tidelands give- 
away. 

Your record-breaking 22-hour speech has 
disturbed the apathy of the public on this 
important legislative bill. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL-PANDELL STUDIOS, 
GEORGE A. RUSSELL. 


New Yors, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations, Senator, on your great 
speech. We are all against giving our coun- 
try’s heritage away. 
ROGER D. DOUGLAS, 
President, Local 446, Laundry Work- 
ers Joint Board of Greater New 
York, ACWA. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Keep up your masterful work on the tide- 
lands oil bill. 
Best of luck, 
JACK ARBIT, 
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Lrrtte Neck, N. Y. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: We sincerely thank 
you for your magnificent defense of the 
natural resources of this country. We sup- 
port the stand youShave taken on all recent 
issues. 
Gratefully yours, 
£ ABELL STURGIS, WIFE, and SoN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As one of the American people for whom 
you spoke last week so arduously, I thank 
you and may God bless your efforts in our 
behalf. 

Continue your fight to protect our Nation's 
natural resources and you will be long 
remembered. 

Well done. 

HucH L. Owens, 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up the great fight 
versus those who would rob the Nation of 
its natural resources. History will vindicate 
you. 
; Sincerely, 

RONALD B. EDGERTON. 
SCHOOL oF LAW, YALE UNIVERSITY, 
April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is with a feeling of deep grati- 
tude that I write you at this time to thank 
you for your courageous stand on the issue of 
offshore oil. Whether the pending legisla- 
tion passes or not, you have striven to rep- 
resent the people, and to educate the people. 
You are succeeding on both counts. 

I thank you again for myself and many 
others here. 

Sincerely, 
MONTE LAZARUS, 


HAMDEN, CONN., April 28, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
y Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for being the kind of 
Senator we can be proud of always, and 
thank you particularly for your work against 
the tidelands oil bill. 

Yes, we've written our own Senators urg- 
ing them to vote against the bill and have 
jogged our friends’ pens, too. Wish we could 
do more. 

Sincerely, 
ELOISE and CLAUDE WELCH. 
New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please permit me to record 
this short word of hearty admiration for your 
many public spirited services and more par- 
ticularly at this time for your valiant efforts 
to avert the scandalous steal embodied in the 
Holland bill on the tidelands. 

The buccaneers are indeed riding high; 
it is well that you and those associated with 
you are making the going a little rough. 
Perhaps, only perhaps, the Supreme Court 
will yet prevent this shameful business. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJ. JANER. 
HOTEL WARWICK, 
St. Louis, April 28, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please accept my sincere 
thanks for your splendid fight against the 
tidelands oil bill. 
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I have written my own two Senators (HEN- 
NINGS and SYMINGTON), who, as you know, 
are on your side. I wish I could do more to 
help. 

Again thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL E. Lyon, 


— 


Bronx, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to express 
my high appreciation of all your wonderful 
efforts on behalf of the future of our children 
so that the proceeds of the tidelands oil may 
benefit them in the years to come. 
Wishing you all the success, I am, 
Yours truly, 
O. TIERNEY. 


FOREST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Lyons Falls, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks very much 
for your gallant struggle to keep our Govern- 
ment from giving away its offshore oil. This 
means a great deal to me. I wish, of course, 
that the Senate did not have the privilege 
of unlimited debate; but if the southern re- 
actionaries can use this to prevent the pas- 
sage of civil-rights legislation, the liberals 
certainly have the right to use debate to pre- 
vent the giving away of our national re- 
sources. Perhaps this will teach our coun- 
try that we ought to do something to make 
cloture a real possibility. 
Gratefully yours, 
Jonn H. HATT. 


WHITE PLaArNs, N. Y. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We admire and ap- 
plaud your stand on the tidelands oil issue 
and other public questions. Keep up the 
good work, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. BRANDE. 


Osweco, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your extraordinary 22-hour speech in the 
Senate last week. I sincerely hope that your 
talk, and others, will delay the vote on the 
tidelands giveaway until the facts of this 
fantastic sellout of the people's billions 
reach and arouse the Nation. 

Have you read yet the article in this 
month’s Harper's by Bernard DeVoto in 
which he compares land frauds of the past 
with this present-day giveaway? As there 
is so very little mention in the majority of 
newspapers about this issue, would it be 
possible to have De Voto's article read in the 
Senate and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. IELFIELD. 


New Yors, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This is to express our high appre- 
ciation of all your wonderful efforts in see- 
ing that the proceeds of the tidelands oils 
will benefit our children in the years to come. 

Wishing you all success, we are, 

Cordially yours, 
J. E. Kram. 


Mapison, WIs., April 27, 1953. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I want to extend my 
personal thanks for your mighty efforts in 
preventing passage of the off-shore oil leg- 
islation. The physical sacrifice by you and 
the other Senators fighting this giveaway 
legislation is not unappreciated. I hope the 
good Lord will give you strength to continue 
your work. I am sure that if it is possible 


April 30 
to.hold off a vote on the bill a couple weeks 
more, public interest and knowledge in the 
true nature of the legislation will force the 
side pressing its passage to capitulate, 
Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 

BERTON D. SHERMAN. 


New Yorg, N. Y. 
Congratulations for your courageous stand 
in the oil grab bill. History will remember 
you as the Senator who put country before 
selfish party interest. Keep it on, and I am 
sure millions of our fellow citizens will re- 
member who fought for the welfare of all. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. IGLESIAS, 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 25, 1953. 
Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your ability, stamina, character, and all the 
other fine attributes of a great man. 
Sincerely, 
Vic MILLER. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MuR- 
RAY] for himself and other Senators. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to myself. 

Before I begin a direct discussion of 
the amendment, I think a.short reply to 
the most recent remarks of my friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon, might be appropriate. 

I wish to remind the Senator that while 
the Supreme Court has jurisdiction, au- 
thority, and heavy responsibility, never 
in the history of this Nation have we 
yet reached that abject state where the 
legislative branch is willing to under- 
write every kind of interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of laws that happen to 
be on the books, when Congress feels 
that such interpretation would be such 
as to depart very greatly from what was 
intended when the laws being passed 
upon were enacted by Congress. 

To the contrary, in the few years since 
I began my service in the Senate, I have 
noted five different matters, and perhaps 
there have been a great many more, in 
which, when the Supreme Court acted 
in such a way as to depart from the 
purpose of Congress in passing legisla- 
tion, the court later found itself reversed 
to this extent only: That Congress passed 
additional legislation to express more 
clearly its purpose and intention, to ex- 
press more clearly the law in a sit- 
uation or to bring about a legal 
condition which Congress felt would 
better serve the general public. When 
those matters went back to the Su- 
preme Court, after the passage of 
such legislation, not only has the Su- 
preme Court frequently acquiesced and 
approved but there has never been any 
disposition on the part of the public, the 
Supreme Court, or anyone else, to con- 
tend for one moment that the respon- 
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sibility resting upon Congress, acting 
within its power so to adjust legislation 
as best to serve the people of this Nation, 
is not a recognized and unassailed re- 
sponsibility. 

If ever we were to ignore this fact, we 
would, in my opinion, be abdicating ab- 
jectly responsibilities which have been 
placed upon this great arm of govern- 
ment, the legislative arm, by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment, after 
I have completed this point. 

I remind the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that he made somewhat 
the same argument when we were pass- 
ing upon the portal-to-portal bill. As 
I recall the Senator then felt that the 
Congress, by passing legislation which 
corrected legislation then on the books, 
so that it would more nearly express the 
opinion, intention, and motive of Con- 
gress in passing the original legislation, 
would be overriding the Supreme Court, 
and he felt that we should not do so. 

I ask the distinguished Senator if he 
recalls that when in the conscience of 
this country it became necessary to act 
and to rewrite a law, so as not to permit 
a false interpretation of what, at least, 
had been intended by Congress, Con- 
gress had the support of a tremendous 
majority of the people in passing the 
portal-to-portal law. That law, as I 
recall, was upheld when it reached the 
Supreme Court. 

Likewise, I remind the Senator from 
Oregon of at least four other instances, 
which I mentioned the other day. There 
was the Wyoming oil case, in which Con- 
gress acted to convey to the State of 
Wyoming oil lands in the face of the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary, lands which Con- 
gress felt, in equity, justice, and sound 
dealing, should be regarded as lands of 
the State of Wyoming. I do not recall 
what was the position of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon on that 
particular matter, but I believe the Rec- 
orp shows that both Houses of Congress 
passed that legislation by unanimous 
vote—because Congress determined that 
the real equities of the situation, ignor- 
ing the. technical legal background 
against which the unanimous member- 
ship of the Supreme Court felt they 
must give their decision hostile to the 
claims of the State of Wyoming—by 
unanimous vote both Houses of Con- 
gress overrode that decision, in the sense 
that Congress rewrote the law, so as to 
accomplish what Congress regarded as 
equity. 

I remember that in the case of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill, Congress passed 
legislation which it felt was necessary to 
allow a practical handling of the prob- 
lems of rate fixing for railroads. I re- 
member hearing Senators on the floor 
cry to high heaven that we were denying 
the validity of the earlier decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in that 
case. 

I recall that only last year, in the pas- 
sage of the amendment or changes of 
the so-called Tydings Fair Trade Act, 
somewhat the same course was followed. 
I remember that the arguments of the 
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distinguished Senators who opposed the 
bill of last year were, in general, to the 
effect that Congress was assuming to re- 
write a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Has the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, or has 
anybody else, heard any complaint as to 
the right of Congress to exercise its re- 
sponsibility, within its jurisdiction, in 
such a measure, in passing that bill only 
last year? 

The fifth case that I remember is the 
Southeastern Underwriters case, where, 
in the face of an unfavorable decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, Con- 
gress took action, not once, but my recol- 
lection is, two or three times, first, tem- 
porarily, and then permanently, as I re- 
call, to rewrite the law so as in effect to 
override an unfavorable decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

So, in closing that point and before 
yielding to the Senator from Oregon for 
questioning, I merely wish to state again 
that Congress would adopt a submissive, 
abject attitude not at all justified by 
actions of Congress throughout all the 
years if it were to take the weak position 
that we have no duty and responsibility, 
such as we have frequently exercised 
with the approval of the country, and 
later with the approval of the Supreme 
Court, to rewrite legislation which has 
been turned down by the Supreme Court, 
ör which has been misinterpreted by the 
Supreme Court, in order to accomplish 
the true intention of Congress in the pas- 
sage of that legislation. We should re- 
write it in such a case so as more effec- 
tively to express the original intention 
of Congress and so as to better serve the 
interests of the people as a whole. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. For my information, can 
the Senator from Florida tell me pre- 
cisely how many cases rested upon the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not gone into 
the matter from that standpoint. Inso- 
far as this pending matter is concerned, 
it had to be under the original jurisdic- 
tion of the court, because the Constitu- 
tion does not allow a State to sue or 
be sued in any other form. But orig- 
inal jurisdiction or appellate jurisdiction 
is exactly the same in this respect, that 
any Supreme Court decision: represents 
the judgment of the Supreme Court in a 
field given only to it, and I am the first 
to recognize the validity of the decision 
of the Supreme Court. But I am also 
among those who claim that if that deci- 
sion be not in accord with the best in- 
terests of the Nation, if it departs from 
the intention of Congress, departs in this 
instance from the understanding which 
had prevailed and had been accepted by 
the Federal Government itself for 150 
years, now to be followed by a decision 
with a majority of 4 to 3, in the Supreme 
Court which, in the opinion of the great 
majority of the Members of Congress is 
a decision revolutionary in effect, prej- 
udicial to sound government, prejudicial 
to the protection of legal and democratic 
government, and prejudicial to the Na- 
tion as a whole, in that it would ag- 
grandize to even more swollen propor- 
tions a Federal Government which is al- 
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ready too great and too far from the 
people, we would be derelict in our duty 
if we did not speak out frankly and pass 
additional legislation which would re- 
shape the present law so as more clearly 
and better to serve the people as a whole. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to yield to me for not more 
than 1 minute to make a statement as to 
what I think my rebuttal of the Sena- 
tor’s statement is? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remind the distin- 
guished Senator that he has already 
spoken twice on this amendment. So 
far as I am concerned I shall be very 
glad to yield, notwithstanding that fact. 
I believe this will be the second or third 
time during the debate that the Senator 
from Oregon has claimed the right to 
speak more times than the rules of the 
Senate permit. However, I think that 
course should continue, and the Senator 
from Florida is willing to accede to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Butter of Maryland in the chair). Is 
the Senator from Florida asking unani- 
mous consent to yield for the purpose of 
a statement, without yielding the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. Iwill say to the 
distinguished Presiding Officer thatI did 
not mean that I would yield at this stage, 
but that I would yield later out of my 
own time, if there is not sufficient time 
left at the disposal of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. If the time 
is yielded by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana I will not raise the point 
of order, That is what I was trying to 
say. 

Let us come for a moment to the de- 
bate on this particular amendment. I 
shall debate it under two aspects: First, 
with reference to its general place in this 
picture. I do not want any Member of 
the Senate or any citizen of the United 
States to think that this amendment is 
simply addressed to the question of water 
power and to the preservation of the 
rights of the Federal Government to de- 
velop water power, notwithstanding some 
threatening approach to that question 
which Senators think they can detect in 
this measure. 

The real general purpose of this 
amendment is to refuse to attempt in 
any way to limit the new doctrine of 
paramount right and to refuse in any 
way to recite the conviction of the Con- 
gress that there are proprietary rights 
which can be exercised in the submerged 
offshore lands without in any respect en- 
dangering the paramount right of the 
Federal Government. 

Senators will note that the words pro- 
posed to be stricken are the words “but 
shall not be deemed to include,” so that 
this particular subsection would read as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs, all of 
which shall be paramount to proprietary 
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rights of ownership, or the rights of man~ 
agement, administration, leasing, use, and 
development of the lands and natural re- 
sources which are specifically recognized, 
confirmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and others 
by section 3 of this joint resolution. 


The original wording includes the 
words that the constitutional para- 
mount right of the Federal Government 
in the named fields “shall not be deemed 
to include” certain proprietary rights of 
ownership, those being the ones granted 
by section 3, an earlier section of the 
joint resolution. 

In other words, the purpose and effect 
of this amendment would be to fail to 
express one of the more important fea- 
tures contained in the joint resolution 
as the expression of Congress, namely, 
that the paramount rights based on na- 
tional sovereignty which the Federal 
Government has, which it must continue 
to have, and which it must continue to 
exercise under the Constitution—rights 
in the fields of commerce, navigation, na- 
tional defense, and international af- 
fairs—do not, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, in the event the joint resolution 
is passed require the Nation to ex- 
tinguish or eliminate necessary or valu- 
able proprietary rights of ownership 
such as those that are granted to the 
States and their grantees under section 
3 of the joint resolution. 

In other words, the purpose and effect 
of the passage of this amendment would 
be to bring about an affirmative expres- 
sion of the Congress to the effect that 
there is no way whatsoever in which 
these paramount national rights may be 
in any way subserved and safeguarded 
except by the complete confiscation of 
every proprietary right in the submerged 
belt from the low-water mark out to the 
State line. 

The Senator from Florida is not pre- 
pared to admit that conclusion. To the 
contrary, he thinks that there are many 
proprietary rights which are worth a 
great deal to the coastal cities, the coastal 
States, and the general public—rights 
which require development and use and 
which have been used for 150 years. 

It is the view of the Senator from 
Florida that such proprietary rights can 
be properly recognized and used with- 
out in any way adversely affecting the 
constitutional national functions of con- 
trolling commerce, navigation, national 
defense, and international affairs, and 
without impairing the carrying out of 
those purposes by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Senator from Florida believes 
that the whole purpose of the joint reso- 
lution is to state that those proprietary 
rights and interests, so far as this field 
is concerned, which do not interfere with 
the exercise by the United States of its 
constitutional duties and responsibilities, 
can be subject to development and use 
in our traditional American way, and 
need not be subjected to nationalization 
or federalization, which purpose, after 
all, is the dominant theme of those who 
do not want to see any departure what- 
ever from the provisions of the three 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
California, Texas, and Louisiana cases, 
under which paramount right to all as- 
sets within that narrow coastal band 
from the mean low-water line out to the 
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State line is sought to be held solely for 
Federal use. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to in- 
quire how the Federal Government is 
going to carry out its programs on the 
navigable rivers of the country, where 
it is proposed to build multipurpose dams, 
unless it can enter upon the rivers for 
the purpose of constructing the works. 
It seems to me that the language in sec- 
tion 6 (a) takes away from the Federal 
Government the right to enter upon and 
use the beds of streams for the purpose 
of carrying on such construction work. 
I cannot understand why that is not 
clear to everyone who reads the language 
of the section. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, in the first place, 
that while those submerged lands within 
State boundaries belong to the States, 
for many years they have been held, un- 
der the commerce clause, to be subject 
to the right of Congress, the right of 
the Nation, in connection with the build- 
ing of dams, the development of water- 
power, and the use of those structures 
for other purposes, such as flood con- 
trol, navigation, and reclamation. If 
the Senator will be patient with the Sen- 
ator from Florida, he would prefer to 
give the answer to this particular ques- 
tion as he discusses subsection (d) of 
section 3, which he proposes to do. 

Mr. President, in concluding my dis- 
cussion of subsection 6 (a), I wish to call 
particular attention to the fact that 
every time the opponents of the joint 
resolution have approached this subject 
they have stopped with the word “re- 
sources” in line 3 on page 19. They al- 
ways like to refrain from reading the 
qualifying words which come after the 
word “resources,” 

Let us go back and read a portion of 
the section. 

After stating the retention and preser- 
vation by the United States of its consti- 
tutional powers—which it could not give 
up even if it wanted to do so, and which 
are powers in the field of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and inter- 
national affairs—these words follow: 
“all of which shall be paramount to, 
but shall not be deemed to include, pro- 
prietary rights of ownership, or the rights 
of management, administration, leasing, 
use, and development of the lands and 
natural resources”—and now I call par- 
ticular attention to the following lan- 
guage—“which are specifically recog- 
nized, confirmed, established, and vested 
in and assigned to the respective States 
and others by section 3 of this joint 
resolution.” 

In other words, I would call to the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Montana and all other Senators 
who are interested in this point, the fact 
that the omission from the field of cover- 
age of paramount national rights, which 
have first been stated in this section, 
does not extend so broadly as to omit 
all the proprietary rights of ownership, 
or all the rights of management, admin- 
istration, leasing, use, and development 
of the lands and their natural resources, 
but only those proprietary rights and 
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tration, leasing, use, and development 
“which are specifically recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and 
others by section 3 of this joint resolu- 
tion.” 

I believe all those who have had fears 
about this section have had their fears 
because they failed to read the words 
“which are specifically recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and 
others by section 3 of this joint resolu- 
tion.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Florida 
that his 20 minutes have expired and 
that he has 86 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Having made that point clear, I think 
it is necessary now to return to sec- 
tion 3, because it is only against the 
complete recital of the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 that this field of property rights 
and values, which shall not be deemed 
to be included in the field of paramount 
rights affecting commerce, navigation, 
national defense, and international 
affairs, can be measured. 

It will not be the intention of the 
Senator from Florida’ to read entirely 
section 3 of the joint resolution, because 
he does not think it is necessary to do 
so. But he does want to call to the at- 
tention of his distinguished friend the 
Senator from Montana subsection (d) of 
section 3, which reads: 

(d) Nothing in this joint resolution shall 
affect the use, development, improvement, 
or control by or under the constitutional 
authority: of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation 
or flood control or the production of power, 
or be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any rights of the United States 
arising under the constitutional authority 
of Congress to regulate or iniprove naviga- 
tion, or to provide for flood control, or the 
production of power. 


Mr. President, the intention of that 
provision, and we think the completely 
effective operation of that provision, in 
the granting or confirming section of the 
joint resolution, which is section 3, is to 
make it crystal clear that the joint reso- 
lution shall not in any way whatever 
affect the use, development, improve- 
ment, or control by the United States 
of lands and waters for the purposes of 
navigation or flood control or the pro- 
duction of power, notwithstanding the 
fact that otherwise a grant or release of 
such lands and waters is given to the 
States. 

We think that subsection does effec- 
tively retain and reserve to the United 
States and does effectively show such 
retention and reservation by the United 
States of all of its powers of regulation 
or improvement of navigation or powers 
to provide for flood control or produc- 
tion of power. 

Mr. President, not only was the com- 
mittee of that opinion, but I am pleased 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana and to his associates that these 
are words which were originally sug- 
gested by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion itself as words sufficient in their 

(opinion to completely safeguard the re- 
\sponsibility and jurisdiction which they 


those rights of management, adminis. | ‘hold for the United States Government 
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in an important field in which they rep- 
resent the public, namely, the produc- 
tion of waterpower. 

I may say, if Senators wish to pursue 
the matter back into the earlier hear- 
ings, they will find in the record of the 
hearings in the Senate on Senate bill 
1988, in 1948, at page 852, a complete 
discussion of this subject, beginning 
there and extending into later pages of 
that document. They will find, for ex- 
ample, beginning with the report of the 
Federal Power Commission on S. 1988, 
which was then pending, the report being 
signed by the Honorable Nelson Lee 
Smith, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, it was pointed out that in 
the opinion of the Federal Power Com- 
mission there were some words of 
amendment which were needed in the 
bill as it had been proposed at that time, 
I believe in the 80th Congress. The 
point is made clear that the suggested 
amendment was in exactly this field to 
which the Senator from Montana has 
addressed himself, namely, the field of 
production of power by the building of 
dams on the streams and rivers of our 
Nation. 

There is a scholarly discussion of the 
subject in that report, and Senators will 
find, as we move to later stages of the 
report, there are set forth additional in- 
stances in which Mr. Gatchell, who was 
then the Solicitor representing the Hy- 
droelectric Power Division of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, appeared be- 
fore the committee, and appeared after 
joint effort, incidentally, with Mr. Wal- 
ter Johnson, former attorney general of 
the State of Nebraska, who was then 
representing and still represents the 
State attorneys general and the States 
in advocating this legislation. 

Senators will find that in these later 
pages of the report it is made specifi- 
cally clear—and I refer Senators now to 
page 1421, if they have the hearings be- 
fore them—that the agreement which 
had been reached by Mr. Gatchell, act- 
ing for the Federal Power Commission— 
and incidentally, Mr. Leland Olds had 
appeared with Mr. Gatchell on his first 
appearance—that agreement being for 
the insertion of the words which would 
take care of the point they had made, 
was almost exactly in the same words 
as those which are still contained in the 
joint resolution in subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 3. 

For instance, if Senators will read 
subsection (d) in the proposed joint 
resolution, and compare the language 
with the formula stated at the bottom of 
page 1421 and at the top of page 1422 of 
said hearings—agreed to in those hear- 
ings by Mr. Gatchell as representing 
the joint work of himself and Mr. Walter 
Johnson—they will find that the only 
difference between the present provision 
and that provision, of any substance at 
all—other differences being simply a 
word here and there—is that the agree- 
ment made at that time, included also 
the distribution of power, in addition to 
the production of power. 

The committeé later determined—and 
all presently interested in this matter, 
I assume, have determined conclusively, 
because it is a fact—that the distribu- 
tion of power, which takes place, of 
course, on the land, and has nothing at 
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all to do with the actual building of 
the dams and the installation of the 
power machinery, had no proper rela- 
tion to this joint resolution. The only 
thing which is omitted from the wording 
agreed to at that time is the reference 
in the original draft of the amendment 
which brought into the amendment the 
distribution of power, in addition to the 
production of power. 

So Senators will see that beginning 
in 1948, and now coming forward to this 
good day, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has been saying to the Senate and 
its committee and to Congress and the 
public that the formula as expressed in 
the joint resolution now before the Sen- 


ate does adequately protect the Federal. 


Power Commission and the whole field 
of its jurisdiction over the development 
of hydroelectric public power, in which 
it represents the Federal Government. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iappreciate the argu- 
ment which the Senator from Florida 
is making. As he points out, the joint 
resolution provides, in section 3, for the 
ownership of the lands beneath the navi- 
gable waters in the States. 

Then on page 16, under subsection (d), 
authority is provided for the Federal 
Government to enter upon the lands and 
waters “for the purposes of navigation 
or flood control or the production of 
power,” and so forth. 

Then the joint resolution continues; 
and on page 18—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes available to the Senator from 
Florida have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to myself an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
10 minutes more. 

Mr. MURRAY. And then on page 18 
we find the provisions of section 6, 
which deprive the Federal Government 
of these rights. That being a subsequent 
section of the joint resolution, it seems 
to me it would be controlling over the 
preceding provisions. Under section 6 
we find language—which by our amend- 
ment we are seeking to remove—to the 
effect that the Federal Government 
would not have any right to enter upon 
and use the beds of the streams for the 
ised age of carrying on this construction 
work, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, but I 
believe he is 100 percent wrong in the 
conclusion he reaches, because it is so 
very clear that section 6 preserves and 
protects this particularly important pro- 
vision of section 3, and that all proprie- 
tary rights of ownership, or the rights 
of management, administration, leasing, 
use, and development of the lands and 
natural resources, which are held not to 
be included within the paramount power 
of the United States to control com- 
merce, navigation, national defense, and 
international affairs, must be measured 
against and must be construed against 
all the provisions of section 3 of the joint 
resolution. I do not believe anything 
other than a careful reading of this sec- 
tion is required, in order for one to reach 
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that conclusion, as a matter of necessity, 
because the words which are to be found 
there are as follows: “all of which shall 
be paramount to, but shall not be deemed 
to include, proprietary rights of owner- 
ship, or the rights of management, ad- 
ministration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States and 
onea by section 3 of this joint resolu- 
on.” 

In other words, Mr. President, it is 
just as clear as it could possibly be made 
that it is not all proprietary rights of 
ownership or all rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and devel- 
opment of the lands and natural re- 
sources which are deemed not to be 
included in the paramount power of the 
United States over commerce, naviga- 
tion, national defense, and international 
affairs, but it is only—it is only, I re- 
peat—those proprietary rights or other 
rights—and I quote again: “which are 
specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in and assigned to the 
respective States and others by section 3 
of this joint resolution.” 

Again returning to section 3, it appears 
conclusively that subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 3 does specifically provide that— 

(d) Nothing in this joint resolution shall 
affect the use, development, improvement, 
or control by or under the constitutional 
authority of the United States of said lands 
and waters for the purposes of navigation or 
flood control or the production of power, or 
be construed as the release or relinquish- 
ment of any rights of the United States aris- 
ing under the constitutional authority of 
Congress to regulate or improve navigation, 
or to provide for flood control, or the pro- 
duction of power, 


Mr. President, to bring the matter up 
to date, let me say that all Senators have 
on their desks the printed hearings of 
the executive sessions of our own com- 
mittee at this particular session of Con- 
gress. If Senators will turn to page 
1367 of the minutes of the executive ses- 
sions, they will find that Mr. Gatchell, 
the attorney for the Federal Power Com- 
mission, sat in with our able committee 
as it was finally writing the finishing 
touches on this measure, and just prior 
to the time when the committee reported 
the joint resolution to the floor of the 
Senate. N 

Mr. Gatchell there was questioned 
about the wording. Senators will find 
that, as shown at the bottom of page 
1367 of part II of the hearings, Mr. Gat- 
chell was questioned particularly with 
reference to this very subsection (d), 
which was a subsection in which he found 
new words, words which he had not put 
there on earlier occasions, and words to 
which he objected, and which were elim- 
inated by the committee, so as to leave 
this particular reservation of power to 
the United States complete and, with the 
single exception that it does not cover 
distribution of power, in the precise form 
in which it was when it was placed in 
earlier bills, and in which it has been 
carried forward up to this time, so that 
it now appears in the pending joint res- 
olution. 

So, Mr. President, it would appear con- 
clusively that our committee has not 
only followed this point carefully, but it 
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has not been satisfied with expressing its 
own judgment, and that it wished to do 
exactly what the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray] wishes to 
do, save and preserve completely unim- 
paired the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment with reference to the development 
of water power by the construction of 
dams; and that the committee again 
called in to assist and advise it in reach- 
ing that end the very man who should 
know most about it, the same man who 
had sat in during the wording of this par- 
ticular subsection during earlier Con- 
gresses, and who told the committee that 
something new had been included, some- 
thing that he did not like; and thereupon 
the committee struck it out, so as to leave 
this particular section in such form that 
Mr. Gatchell could approve it. It was 
only after striking out those words that 
the committee itself approved the sec- 
tion. 

I think we should not reach a con- 
clusion which would lead to the unfair 
belief that the committee has not gone 
to the very bottom of the matter, for 
actually the committee has done so by 
calling in to assist it the most able per- 
sons who could assist it in drawing up 
this proposed legislation. ‘Thus it ap- 
pears that after the earlier sessions of 
the committee, Mr. Gatchell was called 
back—as he had also been called back 
in earlier years—to express his opinion 
as to whether the Federal Power Com- 
mission was in this field amply protected. 

I believe the best answer to satisfy 
completely the distinguished Senator 
from Montana in this field is that the 
approval of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has been given. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, Ire- 
turn to my original point, because I be- 
lieve it is so important that the Senate 
realize that the adoption of this amend- 
ment would leave the doctrine of para- 
mount right completely unrestrained and 
completely unlimited and all inclusive. 
It would leave the Congress in the posi- 
tion of expressing the feeling that the 
filling of lands along the shore would 
be a diminution of the power of the 
United States to defend these waters; 
it might leave the record as indicating 
that the Congress felt that no proper 
use of fisheries or no possible use of the 
sand, gravel, and the other assets to be 
found in these waters could be made 
that would not adversely affect the 
United States in its control of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and inter- 
national affairs, 

We think this Congress, above every- 
thing else, does want to leave its opinion 
carefully engraved on the public annals 
of this Nation to the effect that we do 
not like this unrestricted, unlimited 
doctrine of paramount rights; we see 
in it a danger to private and to public 
property throughout the Nation; we see 
in it the restrictive power of the Federal 
Government against the continued nor- 
mal development of our Nation along its 
5,000 miles of coastline, just as we have 
seen that development halted since the 
1947 decision in the California case; 
and we want to leave this measure in 
such condition that the world, in look- 
ing, can see that we are of the opinion 
that there are in this coastal belt many 
property rights which can be used for 
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the good of States and for the good of 
individuals and for the good of the Na- 
tion, without in any sense impairing or 
encroaching upon the paramount rights 
of the Federal Government in the per- 
formance of its important constitutional 
duties. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that some 
of our friends who are opposing the 
pending measure put themselves in the 
position of indicating that they feel that 
we are trying to alienate these lands, 
that we are trying to grant them to some 
foreign power. To the contrary, I re- 
mind them, the States are parts of the 
Union, and anything the States develop 
adds to the wealth of the Nation, any- 
thing the States use that can be admin- 
istered locally can be administered under 
sounder principles of democratic govern- 
ment than if we were to require the set- 
ting up of a huge bureaucratic agency 
at the National Capital in order to ad- 
minister the uses in question, which so 
vitally affect all property, public and pri- 
vate, along the coastline of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator from Florida have 
expired. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I will 
yield for a question, and then ask that 
the time be considered as added. How- 
ever, I am ready to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 66 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Florida know of any in- 
stance in which the exercise of this con- 
cept of ownership by the States of soils 
beneath navigable waters, either inland 
or seaward, has in any way conflicted 
with the exercise of the paramount gov- 
ernmental powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not know of such an in- 
stance, and he would say that he does 
not believe there ever could be such a 
conflict, because the Federal Government 
has the control of every use of this belt 
which affects directly its ability to carry 
out its duty to the Nation in the fields 
of navigation, commerce, defense, and 
international relations. We cannot im- 
pair that ability. We do not want to 
impair it. We are here to serve the 
Nation în its necessary fields and in the 
subserving of its necessary jurisdiction, 
just as we are trying to subserve the in- 
terests of the States and of tens of thou- 
sands of private individuals whose money 
is invested in industries and in proper- 
ties which are affected adversely by the 
three Supreme Court decisions, and 
which will be affected so helpfully by 
the passage of the pending measure. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not highly sig- 
nificant that, throughout this long fight, 
not one instance has ever been pointed 
out by the opposition in which the sub- 
ordinate proprietary rights of the States 
have conflicted with any of the govern- 
mental powers which the Federal Gov- 
ernment wanted to exercise in interna- 
tional affairs, national defense, flood 
control, commerce, and so forth? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course; it is very 
significant that not a single instance has 
been pointed out in which the activities 
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of the States, or of private individuals 
acting under the States, have conflicted 
with the important responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. Furthermore, the 
pending measure would not in any sense 
open the door to any conflict in those 
fields in the future. The pending meas- 
ure would safeguard to the Nation and 
to the people of the Nation the rights, 
privileges, duties, powers, and jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government within 
the necessary fields in which the Federal 
Government can best act. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may be permitted to yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida, in order 
that I may ask him a few questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
accept the offer of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Montana 
may do as he has suggested. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
stated that not a single instance has been 
uncovered wherein the Federal Govern- 
ment has been deprived of rights or has 
suffered interference with respect to any 
of its rights, including the right to go 
upon streams and to construct dams 
and other structures. Of course, that 
is entirely correct, but what we are fear- 
ful of is that the pending measure, if 
passed in its present form and contain- 
ing its present language, would have that 
effect. The Senator has spoken with 
great eloquence about his fear of the 
claim of paramount rights by the Fed- 
eral Government within the respective 
States, and I desire to point out that, 
throughout the hearings, and ever since 
this subject has been before the Senate, 
opponents of the legislation have always 
repudiated the idea that they were in- 
tending to claim, or were trying to claim, 
that the Government had ownership or 
paramount rights with respect to the 
streams or inland bodies of water. I 
think it was made perfectly clear by the 
testimony in the hearings, and by re- 
peated statements on the floor of the 
Senate, that we were not attempting to 
claim anything of that nature, but we 
are fearful, nevertheless, that under the 
language of the pending measure, an 
effort might be made to write a new defi- 
nition of the doctrine of the navigability 
of rivers which would have the effect of 
depriving the Federal Government of the 
right to go upon the navigable rivers for 
the purpose of carrying out programs 
for the development of Federal works on 
them. 

I notice that in section 7 of the pend- 
ing measure there has not been included 
the language of the Federal Power Act 
of 1920, which contains a definition of 
the navigability of our rivers. I cannot 
understand why that language of the 
act was eliminated, or.was not included 
within section 7, if it is true that there 
is no intention of writing a new defini- 
tion of navigability of the rivers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can reassure the distinguished 
Senator from Montana on that point. 
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The reason why the specific exemption 
of the Federal Power Act was not placed 
in the joint resolution at the particular 
place designated by him, namely, in sec- 
tion 7, is because the Federal Power 
Commission and its advisers had been 
before the various committees, and had 
asked to be fully protected by the in- 
clusion of subsection (d) of section 3, 
and also by another provision relative 
to waters, which is found in another 
subsection of section 3, which we do not 
need to discuss here, unless the distin- 
guished Senator desires that we do so. 
But they had two requests to make, 
which they thought would completely 
protect their jurisdiction; and those re- 
quests have been written into the lan- 
guage of the pending measure, and have 
been retained. 

In the drafting of the final measure 
by the committee, the committee mem- 
bers asserted again that they desired 
certain language as requested by the 
Federal Power Commission, and that 
language is now contained in the pend- 
ing measure. They did not want it in- 
cluded at the place to which the Senator 
has adverted. At that particular place, 
in section 7, there is a blanket reserva- 
tion to the effect that nothing in the 
joint resolution shall be deemed to 
amend, modify, or repeal certain other 
acts. The Senator from Florida would 
have to refer to his notes in order to 
state what all those acts are, but the 
principal ones are the Reclamation Act 
of 1902 and the Flood Control Act of 
1944; and there is included not only the 
reservation of those 2 acts, but also of 
all acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto. ; 

The Senator from Florida states again 
that, if we cannot rely upon the state- 
ment of the Federal Power Commission- 
ers themselves, and their learned pro- 
fessional adviser, as to when they are 
fully protected, then we are in a difi- 
cult position in trying to serve our Na- 
tion. The Senator from Florida is will- 
ing to rely upon that advice. 

Mr. MURRAY. But it would seem to 
me that somewhere in the joint resolu- 
tion there should be some reference to 
the Federal Power Act, if it is to remain 
in full force and effect, and is not to 
be modified in any respect as a result 
of the passage of the pending joint reso- 
lution. If a new definition of naviga- 
bility is not to be written, it seems to 
me it ought to be clearly stated in the 
pending measure in some fashion, so 
that it would be recognized at a mere 
glance; but it is difficult to understand 
the language when it is obscured by pro- 
visions which grant, in the first instance, 
ownership to the States of the beds of 
the inland waters, and then provide that 
the Federal Government shall have the 
right to enter upon the premises for the 
purpose of constructing works of the 
character about which we have been 
talking. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that in subsequent sections there is taken 
away from the Federal Government the 
real power and authority to enter upon 
the riverbeds for the purpose of carrying 
on the activities which we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
Preciate the Senator's comment. It is 
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the opinion of the Senator from Florida, 
based upon a great deal of study in this 
field, and based also upon what he re- 
gards as the soundest advice that has 
been procurable, which is the advice of 
the professional staff of the Federal 
Power Commission, that that Commis- 
sion, in all fields of its jurisdiction that 
would be affected by the pending meas- 
ure, is completely protected. If the 
Senator has a request from the Federal 
Power Commission for some additional 
words, the Senator from Florida cer- 
tainly would be glad to go along with 
anything which, in the opinion of that 
Commission, would give it fuller pro- 
tection. The Senator from Florida is 
not trying to strike down, he is trying to 
build a sounder structure. I think the 
Senator from Montana knows that that 
is the case. So, if the Senator from 
Montana has any expression from the 
Federal Power Commission, or any re- 
quest by the Commission for additional 
words to be included in the pending 
measure, the Senator from Florida would 
be very glad to consider it, and believes 
he would be able to cooperate fully in 
accomplishing the result desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 75 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to take 
up any more time on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the amendment. It already 
has been discussed very fully, both by 
myself and by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. As a result of the debate 
we have had this afternoon many ex- 
planations and concessions have been 
made, and it seems to me we have cov- 
ered the situation as fully as can be 
expected. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily by 
speaking further, unless we are going to 
be able to accomplish something. The 
statements and clarifications which have 
already been made are in the RECORD, 
and I do not think I care to add anything 
to them. Unless the Senator from Flor- 
ida has further remarks to make, I 
should be willing to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to cooperate, but I re- 
member that our mutual friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, asked to be heard 
further. I shall be willing to yield him 
time out of the time I have remaining, 
and I am sure the Senator from Montana 
is willing to do the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is not present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be vacated, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
sponsors of the pending amendment to 
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the committee amendment are satisfied, 
as the result of the debate that has 
taken place during the day, there has 
been considerable clarification of the 
question involved. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator from Montana, 
I am not going to discuss that amend- 
ment further, but shall await a further 
amendment in order to make the com- 
ments I was going to make in answer 
to the Senator from Florida, because 
I have no intention of technically violat- 
ing the rules. 

I merely wish to say, good naturedly, 
that I have not begun to speak as many 
times on various phases of the joint 
resolution as has the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as a 
result of the debate this afternoon, I 
believe the legislative intent with respect 
to the pending amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment has been very clearly 
established. Therefore, I suggest that 
permission be granted to withdraw the 
amendment, so as not to take up the 
time of the Senate to vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment at any time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The committee amendment is open to 
further amexdment. 

If there be no further-amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
did not understand the Presiding Officer. 
It was my understanding that we would 
have an opportunity to vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER]. I do not under- 
stand how we have reached this point 
so rapidly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that no definite time 
was set for a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 


The 


“mentary inquiry. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Then, I had a mis- 
understanding. I could talk until the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
returned to the floor. Often a vote is 
delayed by a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I think there is no disposition 
to deprive Senators of opportunities to 
present amendments. I had hoped to 
present amendments this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair called for further amendments to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Presiding Of- 
ficer was entirely correct in asking if 
there were further amendments. We 
were a little slow in presenting them, 
I ask the indulgence of the Chair, be- 
cause the Senator from Florida has a 
short amendment, and other Senators 
may have short amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
a clarifying amendment on the table. I 
do not have a copy of it before me. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think it will 
involve any debate at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 18, line 6, 
after “Union” it is proposed to insert 
the following: “(otherwise than by a gen- 
eral retention or cession of lands under- 
lying the marginal sea) .” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida {Mr. HoLLAND] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If any Senator wishes 
an explanation of this amendment I 
shall be very glad to explain it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator think 
it would be a good idea to make a brief 
explanation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to see the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] in 
the Chamber. Senators are well aware 
of the fact that when it came to the 
wording of that part of the joint resolu- 
tion which related to exceptions with re- 
spect to Federal property, the Depart- 
ment of Justice felt that some additional 
provisions were necessary to make it 
completely clear that everything the 
Federal Government might have de- 
veloped and of which it was making use 
was definitely excepted. Of course, the 
sponsors of the joint resolution were in 
complete accord with that idea. So the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, handling the legislation ably, as he 
did, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
suggested a drafting by the Department 
of Justice of wording which it might pre- 
fer. That wording was gone over by the 
subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

At any rate, section 5, including all 
the- subsections, represents the final col- 
lective work of all concerned—I am sure 
that there was no division in the com- 
mittee on this—in the effort to try to 
safeguard the United States in every 
possible way, with respect to any prop- 
erty of any sort whieh it actually occu- 
pies or has developed, or is using. The 
wording of section 5 represents the result 
of that effort. 

This problem was submitted to the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Senate legisla- 
tive counsel suggested words similar to 
those included in the pending amend- 
ment. That wording was submitted to 
the Department of Justice. It came back 
in the form of a letter to the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Flor- 
ida, rewritten somewhat, but with these 
specific words suggested as the words 
which would negative any idea that all 
the exclusions together in this section 
would nullify the principal intent of the 
joint resolution, which is to confirm to 
the States the assets and resources in 
the lands underlying the marginal sea 
and out to their.seaward boundaries. 

I am sure that Senators will realize 
that this amendment is clarifying, and 
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I hope that it may be agreed to without 
further discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr- HoLLAND] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 


NOMINATION OF FARRANT 
TURNER TO BE SECRETARY OF 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, acting 
for the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
(Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska], I ask unani- 
mous consent, as in executive session, for 
the present consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Farrant Lewis Turner to be 
Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and the nomination will be stated. 

_ The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Farrant Lewis Turner to be Secretary 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed 
as in executive session; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natu- 
ral resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, in line 
10, it is proposed to strike out the word 
“affect” and in lieu thereof insert the 
word “diminish” and at the end of sec- 
tion 9, in line 16, strike out the period, 
and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That leases for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
Continental Shelf herein described shall 
be offered only by competitive bid under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: And pro- 
vided further, That the revenues derived 
from such leasing and from royalties on 
production deriving therefrom shall be 
paid into a special fund in the United 
States Treasury and shall be available 
for appropriations only for distribution 
among the several States of the United 
States for the benefit of the common 
schools of said States on the basis of the 
number of children of school age in the 
respective States as established by the 
latest decennial census.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, 150 years 
ago today the papers for the Louisiana 
Purchase were signed. Today is the 150th 
anniversary of the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory from France. My 
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State of South Dakota is one of a number 
of States which were carved out of the 
Louisiana Territory. 

In 1811 the State of Louisiana was 
authorized, by act of Congress approved 
February 20, 1811. It was an act to en- 
able the people of the Territory of Or- 
leans to form a constitution and State 
government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union, and so forth. 
That act decided the boundaries of the 
prospective State of Louisiana. The im- 
portant part of that description, so far 
as this discussion is concerned, is that 
when it came to the Gulf of Mexico the 
boundary of Louisiana on the south was 
described in this manner: 

Thence bounded by the said Gulf to the 


place of beginning, including all islands 
within 3 leagues of the coast. 


It is to be noted that the Territory of 
Orleans, authorized to form a State of 
the Union, extended only to the Gulf. 
The islands were added, out to 3 leagues 
from the coast, but there was no sugges- 
tion that any part of the Gulf itself was 
to become a part of the State of Louisi- 
ana. 

That fact was further confirmed in the 
act of admission of the State of Louisi- 
ana on April 8, 1812. The first act was 
the enabling act. The second act was 
the act for the admission, April 8, 1812. 
ae again the same language was 


Thence bounded by the said Gulf to the 
place of beginning. 


In other words, as nearly as I can un- 
derstand the language from a layman's 
point of view, the State of Louisiana was 
cut off at the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? s 

Mr. CASE. I shall be very glad to yield 
a little later. I should like to proceed for 
a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota declines to yield. 

Mr..CASE. By various acts of the Con- 
gress during succeeding years the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana to the north of what 
became the State of Louisiana was cut 
off and divided into a number of States. 

Before the enabling act with respect 
to South Dakota was passed on the 2d of 
March 1861, there was passed an act to 
provide a temporary government for the 
Territory of Dakota. Then there was 
passed an enabling act for the creation 
of the States of North Dakota and South 
Dakota out of Dakota Territory, and 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union 
in 1889. Section 14 of the Enabling Act 
of South Dakota reads, as follows: 

Sec. 14. That the lands granted to the Ter- 
ritories of Dakota and Montana by the act of 
February 18, 1881, entitled “An act to grant 
lands to Dakota, Montana, Arizona, Idaho, 
and Wyoming for university purposes,” are 
hereby vested in the States of South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Montana, respectively, if 
such States are admitted into the Union as 
provided in this act, to the extent of the full 
quantity of 72 sections to each of said States, 
and any portion of said lands that may not 
have been selected by either of said Terri- 
tories of Dakota or Montana may be selected 
by the respective States aforesaid; but said 
act of February 18, 1881, shall be so amended 
as to provide that none of said lands shall be 
sold for less than $10 per acre, and the pro- 
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ceeds shall constitute a permanent fund to 
be safely invested and held by said States 
severally, and the income thereof be used 
exclusively for university purposes. 


Therefore, section 14 established an 
endowment of certain lands for universi- 
ties in the Territories which became 
States. Other sections provided for 
other educational institutions and the 
common schools. Section 11 carried a 
blanket condition to all of them, as 
follows: 

Sec. 11. That all lands herein granted for 
educational purposes shall be disposed of 
only at public sale, and at a price not less 
than $10 per acre, the proceeds to constitute 
a permanent school fund, the interest of 
which only shall be expended in the sup- 
port of said schools. But said lands may, 
under such regulations as the legislatures 
shall prescribe, be leased for periods of not 
more than 5 years, in quantities not exceed- 
ing 1 section to any 1 person or company; 
and such land shall not be subject to pre- 
emption, homestead entry, or any other en- 
try, under the land laws of the United 
States, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, 
but shall be reserved for school purposes only. 


Mr. President, that is the kind of 
vision which Congress had in the days 
when it was setting aside lands for the 
endowment of common schools, col- 
leges, and universities in territories 
which were being made into States, 

It seems to me that there is just a little 
irony in the fact that on this 150th anni- 
versary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory the Senate should be turning 
down all proposals to make out of the 
last great public domain, the Continental 
Shelf, any reservation of lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 

In the days when there was vision in 
this country, when we thought about the 
future and when we thought more about 
doing something for education than 
about satisfying the desires of people 
interested in oil leases, Congress did not 
hesitate to allocate some lands for the 
benefit of education. And in 1862, Con- 
gress did not hesitate when it passed 
the Morrill Act, which President Lincoln 
signed, to establish a basis upon which 
land-grant colleges could be established 
and on which basis they have prospered 
since that time. 

In this day it seems to me it is a shame, 
on the 150th anniversary of the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana Territory, that with 
respect to the last part of that territory 
which can be considered to be public do- 
main, nothing is being done to preserve 
an endowment for education. 

If it were possible to take the Con- 
tinental Shelf, Mr. President, and allo- 
cate a portion of it to the individual 
States, perhaps that would be the best 
way to do it. That would avoid any 
suggestion that the Federal Government 
was seeking control over education in 
any way, but there seems no practical 
way to accomplish that except by alloca- 
tion of the revenues. 

In the prior division of the public do- 
main in these territories, which were 
carved out of the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Federal Government was able to make 
an allocation of specific lands within that 
territory to the States, and that solved 
the problem of making an allocation to 
the States. 
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Obviously the Continental Shelf is so 
situated geographically that it would be 
difficult to make an allocation out of that 
last part of the public domain in the 
Louisiana Territory and make assign- 
ment of it to the several States in the 
Union equitably. 

So it seemed that the one way in which 
the purpose could be accomplished would 
be to provide that the revenues derived 
from the development of minerals in the 
Continental Shelf be put into a pool, 
and to provide that the pool shall be dis- 
tributed purely on a per capita basis 
among the States for the benefit of the 
children of school age in the several 
States. This device should prevent the 
Federal Government from any form of 
control over education within the States, 
since the funds would be distributed 
purely on a per capita basis. 

That is the purpose of the amendment 
which I have offered. The amendment 
does not, I may say, affect the contro- 
versy which has taken place with regard 
to the boundaries of the States, namely, 
whether they shall be 3 miles on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean and 3 leagues 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The amendment 
accepts the definitions in the joint reso- 
lution with reference to the boundaries, 
as they may be presumed to be set out 
by the provisions of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13. 

However, the amendment does provide 
that, as to the Continental Shelf, the 
revenues from the Continental Shelf 
“shall be paid into a special fund in the 
United States Treasury, and shall be 
available for appropriation only for dis- 
tribution among the several States and 
Territories of the United States and the 
District of Columbia for the benefit of 
the common schools of said States and 
Territories on the basis of the number 
of children of school age in the respec- 
tive States and Territories as established 
by the latest decennial census.” 

Mr. President, we all recognize that 
there comes a time in the consideration 
of a measure when a psychological state 
has developed when Senators, either by 
statement, commitment, or vote, have 
indicated or developed a certain trend 
of thought, at which point it is more or 
less useless to present further amend- 
ments. 

I am not sure, Mr. President, but that 
time may have arrived. There are as 
many Members on the floor as there 
have been for a great deal of the debate, 
but the Senator from South Dakota rec- 
ognizes it would be expecting too much 
to expect Senators who are not in the 
Chamber to come in and vote on this 
amendment differently than in the pat- 
tern already developed, even though 
there are some differences in the text 
and mechanics. 

However, at least for the RECORD I 
should like to indicate the possibilities 
of approaching the subject from a dif- 
ferent angle. It is not necessary to go 
into all the details which have been pro- 
posed in some of the other amendments, 
in order to provide that the Continental 
Shelf could be administered for the bene- 
fit of education. I have tried to do it 
in the simplest way possible. I appre- 
ciate the statement which was made by 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
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Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], who is the spokesman for the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in the handling of the joint reso- 
lution, wherein both Senators have 
promised that within a few weeks there 
will be presented to the Senate a bill 
which will go into great detail and spell 
out management for the Continental 
Shelf. I have welcomed the record as 
they have made it, to the effect that it 
is their belief that all of the Continental 
Shelf belongs to the United States as a 
whole. 

However, it did seem to me that we 
could make sure of some action at this 
time in the pending joint resolution by 
the first proviso of my amendment, 
which reads: 

Provided, That leases for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Con- 
tinental Shelf herein described shall be 
offered only by competitive bid under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Admittedly that places in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior con- 
siderable authority and power, but it 
does set up the specific condition that 
the leases shall be offered only by com- 
petitive bid and under the premise we 
have already had stated, namely, that 
details will be spelled out for adminis- 
tration by the Secretary of the Interior 
or by another governmental agencies in 
the bill promised. This would insure a 
method by which the Continental Shelf 
could be prospected and leased until we 
actually set up some other form or de- 
tail of administration. 

The second proviso reads: 

Provided further, That the revenues de- 
rived from such leasing and from royalties or 
production deriving therefrom shall be paid 
into a special fund in the United States 
Treasury and shall be available for appropri- 
ation only for distribution among the several 
States and Territories of the United States 
and the District of Columbia for the benefit 
of the common schools of said States and 
Territories on the basis of the number of 
children of school age in the respective 
States and Territories as established by the 
latest decennial census. 


During the debate, Mr. President, 
there have been times when it has been 
suggested that any proposal to utilize 
these revenues for education might be 
socialistic. However, most of the States 
of the Union have endowment lands for 
the benefit of education. In a memo- 
randum which I believe has been dis- 
tributed to all Senators’ desks, I have 
listed the States which have endowment 
lands for education, lands from which 
the revenue is dedicated for the pur- 
poses of education. That list of names 
is taken from the tables which appear 
in the hearings on the joint resolution 
at, I believe, pages 396 and following. 
Those States are Alabama, Alaska Ter- 
ritory, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
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Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Mr. President, all these areas do not 
regard it as socialistic that they should 
have some endowment lands whose pro- 
ceeds are dedicated purely for, purposes 
of education. 

As I also have pointed out in the mem- 
orandum, President Abraham Lincoln, 
who was a pretty fair sort of Republican, 
was the one who signed the first Federal 
grant to education bill, namely, the Mor- 
rill Act, in 1862. 

My amendment does not propose to 
have Federal control of education in any 
way. My amendment simply provides 
for Continental Shelf endowment lands 
for the common schools of the Nation, 
and provides for a per capita distribu- 
tion on the basis of the number of chil- 
Gren of school age in each State. 

It seems to me that if we wish to do 
something to make this joint resolution 
remembered by the people of the United 
States, we should put into the joint reso- 
lution a provision which would do some- 
thing for all the States, rather than pro- 
vide special treatment for a few of the 
States. 

The landmarks in legislative progress 
are not, Mr. President, the bills which 
take care of a few States or a few spe- 
cial interests. The landmarks in legis- 
lative progress are the acts which do 
something for the common good. 

Mr. President, I submit that we now 
have an opportunity, on this anniver- 
sary of the signing for the Louisiana 
Purchase, to do something constructive 
for all the States and for the school chil- 
dren of the Nation for all time to come, 
by making a reservation of the last pub- 
lic domain in the Louisiana Purchase, by 
dedicating the revenues from it to the 
benefit of the common schools of the 
country. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question, Is he pressing 
for a vote on his amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. CASE. I assume the amendment 
will be voted on in due course. I thought 
there would be more debate on it. My 
request for the yeas and nays will prob- 
ably depend upon what interest devel- 
ops and upon how the situation appears. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was not 
sure whether the Senator from South 
Dakota was going to press for adoption 
of his amendment, but now I understand 
that he has stated he is doing so. 

Will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield to me for a question at this time? 

Mr. CASE. Iam happy to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HILL. The amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota provides aid 
only for the common schools. Certainly 
I am strongly in favor of providing aid 
for them. 

However, the Senator from South Da- 
kota knows that much of the evidence 
presented before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and much 
of the evidence presented to the Senate 
itself shows a very compelling need on 
the part of certain of the higher-educa- 
tional institutions, and that many of 
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them are confronted really by very great 
crises. The evidence also shows the 
great need for more doctors, more engi- 
neers, more scientists, more physicists, 
and more technicians of all kinds. 

So, inasmuch as even if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
becomes law, it will have to be imple- 
mented by subsequent legislation, I 
wonder whether the Senator from South 
Dakota will be willing to modify his 
amendment in such a way as to provide 
for aid for both primary, secondary, and 
higher educational institutions. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from South Dakota was able to be in the 
Chamber the other day when there was 
submitted what I regarded as some very 
telling testimony from the head of the 
National Science Foundation and the 
head of the National Council of Engi- 
neers, and from representatives of other 
distinguished scientific organizations, as 
to the need, from the standpoint of the 
national defense, for additional engi- 
neers, additional chemists, additional 
scientists, additional doctors—in short, 
additional graduates of all kinds from 
the higher institutions of learning. 

So I wonder whether the Senator from 
South Dakota will be willing to modify 
his amendment by including phraseology 
which at least will make the institutions 
of higher education eligible to receive 
some of the funds. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to have that question submitted. 
I reply by saying that, first of all, I was 
seeking to have an amendment by which 
we would not get into the question of the 
control over the use of the funds by the 
States, but whereby we would simply 
make a per capita distribution on the 
basis of the children of school age. 

I also recognized that if, perchance, 
the amendment should be adopted, it 
would go to conference with the House 
of Representatives, and it would be pos- 
sible there to spell out the purposes a 
little more fully, if that were desired. 

My second thought was that if we 
could have the amendment adopted on 
the simplest possible terms, even if the 
aid were limited to the common schools 
of the States, that in itself would re- 
lieve the burden on the treasuries of the 
common school districts, and also would 
lessen the demands within the States 
for supplemental appropriations for edu- 
cation, with the result that the revenues 
which otherwise would normally be ap- 
plied to the common schools, could be 
applied to the specific purposes the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has in mind. 

Of course the Senator from Alabama 
is familiar with the operations of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. He will recall 
that when it was proposed that 25 per- 
cent of the revenues from the land-utili- 
zation projects be made available for 
return to the States for school and road 
purposes, there were many Members of 
Congress who wanted the money to go 
into the general fund. Other acts pro- 
vide that 25 percent of the revenues 
from the forests be available for school 
and road purposes. Some persons have 
thought that these restrictions should 
be lifted; but the answer always has 
been, “Well, those are purposes which 
everyone recognizes as being very desir- 
able ones; and if the money is made 
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available for school purposes, that wilt 
relieve the general drain upon the coun- 
ties for other purposes, so in the long 
run it will be six of one and half a dozen 
of the other.” 

Mr. HILL. Let me inquire why would 
not the Senator from South Dakota 
agree to have the money be given in 
grants in aid to other institutions and 
for other educational purposes, having 
in mind that some of the funds might 
go to the National Science Foundation? 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
been most helpful in the battle to have 
the funds derived from the resources of 
the submerged lands dedicated to the 
cause of education. Those who have 
been interested have thought in terms 
of providing support for the higher edu- 
cational institutions, as well as for edu- 
cational institutions in the lower grades. 

I believe the Senator from South Da- 
kota would strengthen his amendment 
very much, and I believe his amendment 
would accomplish the purpose we have 
been seeking to accomplish, if he would 
agree to modify his amendment in the 
way I have suggested. 

Of course, there would have to be sub- 
sequent legislation, anyway, I am sure, 
in order to implement this provision. 

So I hope the Senator from South 
Dakota will agree to modify his amend- 
ment in such a way as to have it provide 
for grants-in-aid to both primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. I won- 
der whether the Senator from South Da- 
kota will agree to modify his amendment 
in that way. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Presidert, I shall be 
glad to talk about that matter with the 
Senator from Alabama if additional time 
is available by reason of any subsequent 
debate; but I may say frankly that my 
attempt was to get the amendment in 
the simplest possible form, with the 
thought that there might be a little 
better chance of its adoption if we did 
not go into too many ramifications and 
if we did not get it so complex that it 
would be susceptible of different inter- 
pretations. 

All along, when we have spoken of any 
kind of Federal aid to education, the 
opposition has suggested once we provide 
Federal funds for education we get into 
the question of Federal control over 
education. Then we get into the ques- 
tion of formulae and details of this sort, 
and the effort bogs down. 

I was trying to get the amendment in 
the simplest possible form, in the hope 
that we might be able to get a little more 
favorable consideration. j 

As the Senator from Alabama knows, 
I have voted for all amendments involv- 
ing education which ħave been offered, 
even though some other parts of the 
amendments might not have been ex- 
actly in the form in which I thought they 
should be drawn. I grew up in a State 
where it was not a disgrace, it was not 
socialistic, to provide a little aid to edu- 
cation. The enabling act of South Da- 
kota set aside certain lands for educa- 
tional purposes. Our State legislature, 
which recently adjourned, appropriated 
funds belonging to the State as a whole 
for the aid of certain common-school 
districts in the State. Some districts in 
the State do not have a very high tax 
base. The State legislature also distrib- 
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utes, on the basis of the school census, 
the income from our endowment land, 
so that every school child has an equal 
right in it. That is the kind of princi- 
ple which was invoked for the common 
schools of the State which I now have 
the honor in part to represent. I have 
thought that principle might be applied 
in the case of the pending measure. As 
the Senator may remember, it was 
brought out recently during the debate 
that the figure the State of South Da- 
kota has in Statuary Hall in this Capitol 
is a memorial to Gen. William Henry 
Harrison Beadle, because he saved the 
school lands, not only for South Dakota, 
but for the States of Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and North Da- 
kota as well. He was the author of the 
sections of the law I read at the outset 
of my remarks, which protected the 
school-endowment lands, providing that 
they should never be sold for less than 
$10 an acre. That is why we have an 
endowment for education in those States 
today. My amendment seeks to apply 
the same principle to the last public do- 
main in the Louisiana Territory. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will yield, let 
me say that I appreciate the Senator’s 
carrying on in that very fine and great 
tradition today in his strong advocacy 
of the dedication to educational pur- 
poses of funds from the resources of the 
submerged lands. 

If the Senator from South Dakota will 
yield further, I should like to call his 
attention to the fact that only day be- 
fore yesterday I called the attention of 
the Senate to a statement made by Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, to the 
House Committee on Appropriations, of 
which, I believe, the Senator from South 
Dakota was a member when he was in 
the House. Dr. Waterman, only a few 
days ago, made this statement: 

In the year 1955 the estimate is that 50,- 
000 engineering graduates will be produced 
in the Soviet Union, compared to some 17,- 
000. in the United States. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the United States with re- 
spect to the production of trained scien- 
tists of all types. 


At that time, I submitted to the Sen- 
ate, as did other Senators, much evi- 
dence along the same line, showing the 
present great need for engineers, scien- 
tists, chemists, and physicists; and I 
know that today there is also a shortage 
of doctors. I hope the Senator will be 
willing to modify his amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota will confer with 
the Senator from Alabama further on 
that point, but he again points out that, 
if we could provide that the revenues in 
question shall be dedicated to the com- 
mon schools, it would relieve the demand 
upon other revenues, revenues which, in 
turn, could become available for the spe- 
cific institutions of higher learning in 
many of the States. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota has consumed 30 
minutes. 
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. Mr. CASE. I should like to reserve 
the remainder of my time. For the 
present I yield the fioor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I had 
requested the Senator from Florida to 
control, on my behalf, the allocation of 
time, so I now ask him to yield me 10 
or 15 minutes, and perhaps a little more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 20 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is like three others 
that have been offered, in that it pre- 
sents another approach to providing for 
the administration of the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. Each .and all of the sug- 
gested approaches represent a job only 
half done. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY UNCONTROLLED 


The amendment now before us, Mr. 
President, does not even provide for the 
validation of existing leases, even those 
under which there is production today. 
It provides no procedure for exploration 
by which lands not now known to con- 
tain oil might be explored to determine 
whether they contain oil. It would make 
the Secretary of the Interior a complete 
dictator of the area comprising the lands 
of the outer Continental Shelf. 

The jurisdiction and control of the 
United States proclaimed in the procla- 
mation of 1945 can obviously, Mr. Presi- 
dent, be exercised only through law. 
The pending amendment, were it to be 
adopted as a part of the pending meas- 
ure, would be the sole provision of law 
applicable to that area; and the sole 
grant of authority contained in the 
amendment is a grant of authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior, in these 
words: 

That leases for the development of the 
natural resources.of the Continental Shelf 
herein described shall be offered only by com- 
petitive bid, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


That is all it says. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON, Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr.CASE. Does not the Senator from 
Oregon plan to bring to the floor of the 
Senate within about 2 weeks a legisla- 
tive proposal which will spell out in 
detail the method and manner in 
which the Secretary of the Interior shall 
operate? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
South Dakota is, I am sure, aware of 
the statements made by the Senator 
from Oregon in that field, and that is the 
very reason the Senator from Oregon is 
now on his feet, calling attention to the 
glaring and obvious shortcomings of the 
particular amendment now pending. It 
is wholly inadvisable, wHolly temporary, 
and wholly ineffective for performing 
any service whatever, with respect to the 
Continental Shelf, for the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for another 
question? s 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon will yield for another question. 
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Mr. CASE. First, did the Senator 
from Oregon hear the Senator from 
South Dakota describe this amendment 
as a stopgap provision, so far as the 
Secretary of the Interior is concerned, 
and so far as the mechanism proposed 
for handling leases is concerned? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon listened to the discussion of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota thought he used the term “stop- 
gap.” 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon does not quite recall that par- 
ticular usage, but the Senator from 
South Dakota, who is sincere in all the 
things he does, and wholly frank, could 
have used the language; and the Senator 
from Oregon would have expected him ~ 
to use it. 

Mr. CASE. Although I have frankly 
regarded the provision as a “stopgap,” 
I do not accept the idea that it would 
be wholly useless. If it were a stopgap, 
it would at least be a guaranty that 
there would not be any leasing, except 
by competitive bidding, until the ma- 
tured, detailed, and worthwhile provi- 
sions of the bill on which the Senator 
from Oregon is working are brought be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, were 
there going to be some considerable time 
lag, months or years, stopgap legisla- 
tion might well be considered. But even 
stopgap legislation ought to be effective. 
In this instance we are asked to enact 
stopgap legislation for a period of cer- 
tainly not more than a few weeks. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
be wholly ineffective. Were its terms 
such as to make it effective, its practical 
application would be impossible within 
the time between the enactment of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, which we hope 
will be passed on Tuesday next, and the 
bringing before the Senate of a reason- 
ably well-considered bill with reference 
to the subject. There will not be time, 
Mr. President, for the Secretary of the 
Interior even to compile his regulations 
for administering the area. There will 
not be time for the Secretary of the In- 
terior to get from his Solicitor a well- 
considered legal opinion as to what the 
Secretary could do under the amend- 
ment. 

IMMEDIATE CHANGE WOULD BE REQUIRED 


There would not be within that period 
of time any opportunity to do anything 
constructive under the amendment. The 
only result of the amendment, so far as 
I can see, would be that it would require 
one more provision in a measure that 
would constitute a title ITT which would 
have to provide for the amendment or re- 
peal of the stopgap legislation. Un- 
der those circumstances, Mr. President, 
it does not appear at all advisable to 
place this sort of stopgap amendment 
in the pending joint resolution. 

I listened particularly carefully to the 
Senator from South Dakota, and I want 
to say that there is no Member of this 
body who is more sincere, who is a hard- 
er worker, or a better worker than is 
the Senator from South Dakota. No 
one who has ever been on the floor in 
my time has had a deeper interest in 
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public-school education in this country 
than has the Senator from South Da- 
kota. I am not intending in anywise to 
offer any criticism of the Senator. I 
disagree with him in some respects. I 
seldom disagree with him at all, but I 
do disagree with him in some respects 
at this time. 

I would oppose the amendment upon 
the very ground that the Senator from 
South Dakota offers it, that of a school 
endowment. I do not take the view 
which some persons evidently have, ac- 
cording to the Senator from South Da- 
kota, that the endowment idea would be 
a step toward socialism. I do believe, 
Mr. President, that the danger to our 
public-school system would be grave, 
were we to provide an aid-to-education 
fund with strings attached to it, thus giv- 
ing the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton control over our schools. My posi- 
tion is the same whether that centralized 
Federal control would be exercised by 
the Congress, or by the Executive or Ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government, 

PATENTING OF LANDS TO STATE-PROTECTED 

SCHOOLS 

One of the most important decisions 
of all time in this country was made 
when aid to common schools was predi- 
cated upon the granting by patent to the 
States as they came into the Union of 
lands for use in aid of education. When 
that was done, Mr. President, it estab- 
lished a precedent which I hope we shall 
never abandon—the precedent of mak- 
ing a grant which was final and com- 
plete and with respect to which there 
was no authority left in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We then protected our school 
system from any Federal control, and 
placed it within the States themselves. 
It should forever remain there and be 
forever alienated from any Federal con- 
trol. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. CASE. The principle which the 
Senator has just enunciated I would 
deem desirable, and if I knew how to 
protect the Continental Shelf and allo- 
cate portions of it to individual States 
and sever all Federal connections, I 
should be very glad to have that done. 
But I do not know how it can be done. 
The Federal Government has certain 
tracts in some of the so-called public 
lands States. 

I realize there is no purpose in press- 
ing for a vote this afternoon, under the 
circumstances, and I am wondering 
whether, if I should withdraw the 
amendment, I might have the assurance 
of the Senator from Oregon that in the 
consideration of the detailed bill in con- 
nection with the Continental Shelf which 
he has promised the Senate will be forth- 
coming, opportunity can be given for me 
to appear before his committee to pre- 
sent the idea of dedication of the rev- 
enues to education and be assured of a 
hearing before the Senator’s committee, 
If that can be done, I shall be glad to 
withdraw my amendment at this time. 

Mr, CORDON. I do not want in any 
way, Mr. President, to try to persuade 
the Senator from South Dakota to with- 
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draw his amendment, and I am sure the 
Senator does not intend that. However, 
I do desire to offer to the Senator from 
South Dakota and to any others of my 
colleagues an invitation to appear be- 
fore the Senate Interior Committee, 
bringing any light possible upon the 
subject and any suggestions they may 
desire to bring. The committee has 
worked hard on this matter, but its mem- 
bers would, I am sure, agree with the 
acting chairman that the Committee 
does not know everything there is to 
know about the subject. 

The Senator from South Dakota will 
be most welcome, whether or not he 
withdraws his amendment. That ques- 
tion should be left to the sound discre- 
tion of the Senator. 


OIL IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that in all probability, according to the 
press, it will be almost no time at all 
until the big oil pool in North Dakota 
will be spreading down into South Da- 
kota, and that presently that lovely sec- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase will be 
bubbling oil the revenues from which 
will be available for all the various needs 
of the Senator’s home State. I join in 
a most fervent hope that the Senator's 
State will be blessed by the discovery of 
oil in quantities in South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I greatly 
appreciate the expression of hope by the 
Senator from Oregon. The people of 
South Dakota have so hoped for a long 
time. There is oil in Wyoming, to the 
west of South Dakota; there is oil in 
North Dakota, to the north of South 
Dakota; and there is oil south of us, 
but, so far, no commercial oil wells have 
been developed in South Dakota. As the 
Bible says, “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the very kind wishes of the Senator 
from Oregon and the very kind remarks 
he has made. If it is in order at this 
time, I wish to withdraw my amendment 
and I shall avail myself of the invitation 
of the Senator from Oregon to appear 
before his committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota withdraws 
his amendment. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 4-27-53-D and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 14, after the word “coast”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “of the main continent” 
and in line 16, after the word “waters,” 
to insert a comma and “and in the case 
of any island seaward of such coast, 
means the line of ordinary low water 
around such island.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to clear up an 
ambiguity in the pending joint resolu- 
tion and to conform to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] the author of the joint reso- 
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One of the problems connected with 
the joint resolution is the problem of 
where the base line is, from which the 
submerged lands seaward from the low- 
water mark are to be measured. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 defines this loca- 
tion as the “coastline,” but it is not pre- 
cisely certain in my mind or in the mind 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. COR- 
pon] whose interpretation I requested, 
what is meant by the word “coastline.” 
In the main debate on the joint resolu- 
tion, I pointed out that this definition 
might mean 1 of 2 things. First, it 
might mean, what I hoped it would 
mean; namely, the shoreline of the main 
continental land mass and the external 
limits of inland waters; and then, in the 
case of islands, the shorelines of each of 
those islands. 

But I pointed out that probably there 
would be a contrary claim, particularly 
in the case of California, and that an 
attempt would be made to define the 
term “coastline” as being a line drawn 
from the main continent out to and 
along the outer edge of the outer islands 
lying off the coast. This is a tremen- 
dously important subject. It involves 
very substantial areas, particularly in 
the case of California. If it is the latter 
definition which is to be used, then the 
water between the remote islands—how- 
ever far out—and the main continental 
land mass would become inland waters, 
not external waters, and all the inter- 
vening submerged lands would become 
the property of the coastal State. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
neil down the definition of “coastline,” 
so as to have it apply to the shoreline of 
the main continental mass and the ex- 
ternal limits of inland waters; and then, 
in the case of islands, to have it start, 
in the case of each island, at the low- 
water mark on shoreline of each island. 

In the debate on this subject, the very 
eminent Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], at page 2756 of the RECORD, 
under date of April 7, in response to my 
question, said that under the joint reso- 
lution no such contention could be ad- 
vanced as that the shoreline would be 
measured from the outer line of the 
chain of islands lying far off the coast 
of the continental land mass. I shall 
take the Senator from Florida at his 
word in submitting this amendment, 
which will tie down this subject, fix the 
coastline more definitely and exclude 
the possibility of claims he has declared 
he did not intend to confirm. 

I may say that, although the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
is not at this moment on the floor, I in- 
formed him a few minutes ago of my 
intention to offer this amendment. 
Therefore, I have tried to conform to 
the standards of the Senate in giving 
advance notice. 

It should be recalled that the State of 
California in 1949, as the junior Senator 
from California accurately stated, at- 
tempted to define the boundary line of 
California as being a line 3 miles out 
from the seaward shoreline of the far- 
thermost islands lying off the coast. But 
if a situation should be permitted to de- 
velop which would allow State legisla- 
tures to define what their coastline is 
in such expansive terms, then we shall 
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be confronted with an infinite amount 
of trouble, extensive litigation, and also 
with a very great loss of territory and 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
How extensive this area is in the case of 
California can readily be seen from a 
quick glance at the map. San Clemente 
and San Nicolas Islands are nearly 60 
miles off the main continent. Thou- 
sands of square miles of submerged lands 
are included in this area. The resources 
are incalculable. If the sponsors of the 
joint resolution do not intend to cede the 
ownership of this great area to Califor- 
nia, why do we not say so, as this amend- 
ment does? 

If it is desired to diminish litigation, 
which is allegedly one of the purposes of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, and if we 
desire to make certain our meaning, I 
sincerely hope that my amendment will 
be agreed to. 

I observe that the very able junior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
whom we are delighted to have as a 
Member of this body, and who is an 
ornament to our ranks, is now on the 
floor. 

I yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the junior Senator. from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] 10 minutes, or as much time 
as he may require. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, but I believe his 
amendment completely fails to reach 
the objective he is striving to achieve. 

If one examines the testimony of the 
representative of the Department of 
State, he will see that it is the position 
of the State Department of the present 
administration, as it was also the posi- 
tion of the previous administration, and, 
so far as I know, of all other adminis- 
trations, that the marginal sea begins 
wherever the line of inland waters ends. 
‘That is a very simple position to take in 
the case of a straight coast line, as is 
the situation with regard to the State of 
Texas. There the shore line and the 
coast line are synonymous in almost all 
instances. 

However, the situation becomes more 
complicated when we consider a coast 
having many indentures, islands, sounds, 
coves, bays, and the like. At present 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the State governments and the Federal 
Government as to precisely where the 
line of inland waters is located. But it 
is well agreed, as it has always been 
agreed, that the marginal sea begins 
at the point where the line of inland 
waters ends. 

I should like to apply that definition 
to the State of Louisiana. I regret that 
I do not have here a map of Louisiana 
for the purpose of demonstrating my 
point, but all who have made a study of 
the question agree that a body of water 
known as Chandeleur Sound is inland 
water. In that area there is a large 
number of islands, each island close to 
another. It is agreed by both the Fed- 
eral Government and the State govern- 
ment, and it has always been agreed, 
that Chandeleur Sound is inland water. 
The effect of the Douglas amendment 
would be to make Chandeleur Sound a 
part of the high seas, although the Fed- 
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eral Government has never contended 
that Chandeleur Sound was a part of 
the high seas, and the State government 
has always claimed it was inland water. 

Likewise, in the case of bays, it is the 
position of the State Department that 
bays not wider than 10 miles are inland 
waters. The distance of 10 miles be- 
tween headlands across the mouth of a 
bay marks the place where the marginal 
sea begins. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois would have the 
effect once again of declaring such a bay 
to be a part of the high seas, merely 
because it is wider than 6 miles between 
headlands. ‘ 

Obviously, the Senator from Illinois 
is submitting his own definition of in- 
land waters. In effect, it is a definition 
of inland waters which does not have 
the support of a single State govern- 
ment in the United States; it does.not 
have the support of the State Depart- 
ment; it is a definition that does not 
meet with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; it is a definition, in 
effect, that does not meet with the ap- 
proval of a single department of either 
the Federal Government or the State 
governments. 

There is no authority for accepting 
the inference of this amendment, name- 
ly, that the definition of inland waters 
is that they begin at the shore line or 
where 3-mile lines from headlands in- 
tersect in a bay. There is no support 
for this type of amendment, other than 
that it appeals to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The committee has struggled with this 
problem. The committee struggled with 
several different formulas for defining 
inland waters. Originally, the joint 
resolution provided that inland waters 
should include all bays, sounds, straits, 
and estuaries. However, there was 
some objection to that definition by the 
Department of Justice. The Depart- 
ment of Justice contended that it would 
be far more preferable not to attempt to 
define inland waters, but simply to use 
the words “inland waters,” to meet the 
standard that those words would ordin- 
arily suggest. Therefore, at the sugges- 
tion of the Department of Justice, and I 
suppose with the support of the Depart- 
ment of State, the words “including all 
bays, estuaries, straits, and sounds,” 
were stricken from the joint resolution. 

I submit that the language of the 
joint resolution is the best agreement 
that could be reached, upon the advice 
of the competent officials of the State 
Department and the Justice Depart- 
ment, as well as the advice that the com- 
mittee had available to it from all the 
witnesses who testified, and therefore 
we should retain the committee lan- 
guage rather than accept the definition 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that there 
are some islands off the main continent 
which are not as far as 3 miles distant, 
and that this amendment would confuse 
the situation with reference to them? 
I refer to Long Island, off the coast of 
New York, and Padre Island off the coast 
of Texas. The reason? - Texas has 
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what might be considered a very even 
coast line in that there is a long island, 
Padre Island, which is only a short dis- 
tance away from the main continent, 
Of course we measure low tide on the 
outer line of Padre Island, not from the 
main continent. Under this amend- 
ment would not Padre Island along the 
Texas coast, as well as Long Island, along 
the coast of New York, be thrown into 
the open sea? We would have to apply 
this amendment instead of the present 
rule of inland waters which permits 
both the Nation and the State to meas- 
ure from the outer line along those 
islands. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. Moreover, this amend- 
ment would make Chesapeake Bay high 
seas, which makes no sense at all, be- 
cause in Chesapeake Bay there is one 
point where a line drawn 3 miles from 
one island will not intersect with a line 
drawn 3 miles from the next island, 
which is more than 6 miles away. So 
Chesapeake Bay would be treated as high 
seas. Since the beginning of the Nation 
it has always been regarded as inland 
waters. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Louisiana whether 
or not in his opinion, if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois were 
adopted, thereafter the hostile fleet of 
an enemy country would be permitted 
clear sailing inside Long Island off the 
State of New York in such fashion that 
the Government of the United States 
could not be heard to object to such 
sailing? 

Mr. LONG. I believe the effect of the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would be to fix his own definition of in- 
Iand waters, and by fixing his own defi- 
nition of inland waters I strongly su- 
spect that he would find not only that 
it would make Chesapeake Bay high seas, 
but that it would make Long Island 
Sound high seas, which, I am sure, the 
Senator did not have in mind at the time 
he offered the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
I understand what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois is seeking to accom- 
plish by his amendment; and I recede in 
no respect from the statements I have 
made to him and on the floor of the 
Senate with reference to my feeling and 
my understanding that when an island is 
remote from the coast, with deep waters 
lying between, it has a coastline of its 
own, and a submerged belt of 3 geo- 
graphic miles around it on all sides. 

However, I invite the attention of the 
distinguished Senator to the fact that 
the amendment he proposes would get 
completely away from any continuous 
line for the definition of “coast line.” 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois would insert, on page 11, line 
14, after the word “coast” the words “of 
the main continent.” I ask him to fol- 
low this closely, because I think he will 
see that, as offered, his amendment is 
subject to a fatal objection. 

The statement in subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resolution, with which 
we are now concerned, would make for a 
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coastline one single line completely con- 
secutive and coextensive, all the way 
around the sea borders of a State, by 
joining together two different lines, one 
of which is the ordinary low-water mark 
along that portion of the coast which 
is in direct contact with the open sea, 
and the other of which is the line mark- 
ing the seaward limit of inland waters. 

The Senator from Florida pointed out 
in an earlier statement on the floor that 
segments of those two lines joined to- 
gether from time to time make one con- 
tiguous, coextensive line which extends 
all the way along the coastline of the 
State, whereas the words which the 
Senator from Illinois proposes to insert, 
the words “of the main continent,” 
would leave many gaps between the first 
line which he outlines, that is, the line 
of ordinary low-mater mark along that 
portion on the coast of the main conti- 
nent which is in direct contact with the 
open sea, and the other line, which is 
the segment which marks the seaward 
limits of inland waters. In the case of 
islands along the coast, whether close 
or far away, there would frequently be 
a complete lack of joinder of the seg- 
ments referred to under the 2 different 
definitions in subsection (c), so as to 
make 1 consecutive line. 

I think I understand what the Sena- 
tor is trying to attain. What he is try- 
ing to attain is in complete accord with 
the belief of the Senator from Florida, 
that islands which are far remote from 
the coast, and clear beyond inland 
waters by any reasonable conception, 
have a 3-mile submerged shelf around 
each of them; and while that fact is 
clearly shown in the statement of inter- 
national law furnished to the committee 
in the last Congress by the Secretary of 
State at that time, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
the proposed amendment would not ef- 
fectuate that situation at all, but would, 
instead, leave us with a definition of 
“coastline” in the joint resolution, the 
various segments of which would not 
join. There would be many gaps, many 
places in which there would be no 
joinder. There would be many cases of 
indeterminate jurisdiction, such as the 
Chandeleur Sound area, which the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr, Lone] has just 
mentioned in the case of Louisiana. 

The REcorp will show that the Senator 
from Florida, in testifying before the 
committee—and I believe I made the 
same statement in the argument on the 
floor of the Senate—stated that in his 
judgment it was quite clear that the 
coastline of Louisiana was along the 
outer line of the great bow of islands 
which comprise the Chandeleur Islands, 
and which are offshore of the shallow 
patch of water known as Chandeleur 
Sound. 

The point I am making now is that 
under the definition in the joint resolu- 
tion, as stated, there would be no ques- 
tion about the outer rim of the Chande- 
leur Islands being that portion of the 
coast which is in contact with the open 
sea—which would be the open Gulf of 
Mexico in that case—and that that line, 
when joined to other segments which 
mark the seaward limits of -inland 
waters, and other portions of the coast 
in contact with the open gulf would 
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make a contiguous coextensive line ex- 
tending all the way along the gulf front- 
age of Louisiana. There would be-a 
failure to accomplish that result under 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. So I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois will be rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
dealing with the logic, or attempted 
logic, of the opponents of this amend- 
ment, I should merely like to point out 
that in this amendment we seek to de- 
fine “coastline” as “the line of ordinary 
low water along that portion of the coast 
of the main continent which is in direct 
contact with the open sea and the line 
marking the seaward limit of inland 
waters.” And in the case of islands to 
the seaward, “coastline” would mean 
“the line of ordinary low-water mark 
around such island.” 

The land on the shores of a bay is not 
“in direct contact with the open sea.” 
The land along the Connecticut coast 
fronts Long Island Sound, but not the 
Atlantic Ocean. The shore line of bays 
and estuaries, even though washed by 
tidal waters, does not front the open sea 
and is landward of the outer “limit of 
inland waters,” and hence would not 
become the “coastline” under this 
definition. Such waters in bays and 
harbors would still continue to be inland 
waters under State control, and with 
State ownership of the submerged lands, 

To the objections of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND], let me only 
point out that if read in context with 
the balance of Section 2 (c), the amend- 
ment offers a “coastline” fully as con- 
tinuous as the line in the original joint 
resolution. 

I would say to my friend from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc] that this amendment 
makes no change in the meaning or the 
rule of “inland waters.” The amend- 
ment leaves wholly unchanged the words 
of the joint resolution “the line marking 
the seaward limit of inland waters” and 
the prior words “in direct contact with 
the open sea.” 

The status of Chesapeake Bay, Long 
Island Sound, the waters between Padre 
Island and the main shore of Texas, and 
his own cherished Chandeleur Sound as 
inland waters would be in no way af- 
fected or changed by the pending 
amendment. All other bays and harbors 
would be similarly undisturbed. 

If the language of the joint resolu- 
tion is clear on this point, the language 
of the amendment which leaves the fore- 
going phrases unchanged is just as clear. 
The final clause of the amendment, re- 
lating to islands, clearly refers to islands 
outside, or seaward, of such inland wa- 
ters. The hostile fleets of enemies would 
get no more license to prey upon our 
ships: or shores in Long Island Sound 
under this amendment than under the 
joint resolution. 

Far from changing the accepted defini- 
tion of “inland waters,” Mr. President, 
what this amendment seeks to do is to 
prevent such a change and expansion in 
the traditional concept of inland wa- 
ters, by preventing coastal States from 
pushing their coastal boundaries out to 
a line along the outer shores of remote 
islands and claiming everything in 
between. 
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This amendment is one more attempt 
to limit the amount of the giveaway, to 
restrict the submerged lands and re- 
sources turned over to coastal States by 
clearing up and making definite the base- 
line from which their claims of owner- 
ship may, under the pending resolution, 
commence. 

I merely wish to point out that unless 
we clear up some of the ambiguities in 
the joint resolution, we shall find that 
the “coast” line will be a floating affair, 
and there will be a tendency on the part 
of the States to try to push the shore- 
line farther and farther out into the 
ocean. One of the convenient ways of 
doing so will be to claim that the coast- 
line does not begin until the outer rim 
of the farthermost islands lying off the 
coast is reached. This amendment 
would close the door on such claims. 
Billions of dollars probably are involved 
in this definition. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Senate is 
in a mood now to give away everything, 
and probably there is not much use in 
pushing the amendment. Nevertheless 
I press the amendment, I urge its adop- 
tion, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
the roll. t 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


Aiken Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hendrickson Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neely 
Bricker Hoey Pastore 
Bridges Holland Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler, Md Hunt Purtell 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Case Jackson Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. O, 
Daniel Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Langer Taft 
Dworshak Lehman Thye 
Ellender Long Tobey 
Ferguson Malone Watkins 
Flanders Mansfield Welker 
Frear Martin Wiley 
Pulbright McCarran Williams 
George McCarthy Young 
Goldwater McClellan 

Gore Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DoucLas] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On this question, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burt er], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator. from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Griswotp], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr, JENNER], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. HENNINGS]. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. The 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BurTLER] would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
would “yea”; the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DufF] would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY! would vote™‘yea”; the Sena- 
tor from. New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] would vote “yea.” 

Mr, CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SyMING- 
ton], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK}, and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAveEz] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Tennessee {Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. DUFF]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smitu]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Aiken Hill Mundt 
Anderson Humphrey Murray 
Case ackson Neely 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Lehman Tobey 
Gore Mansfield Wiley 
Green Monroney Young 
Hayden orse 

NAYS—50 
Barrett Bricker Butler, Md 
Beall Bridges Carlson 
Bennett Bush Clements 
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Cordon Hunt Potter 
Daniel Ives Purtell 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Dworshak Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Ellender Knowland Smathers 
Ferguson Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Flanders Long Smith, N.C. 
Frear Malone Stennis 
George Martin Taft 
Goldwater McCarran Thye 
Hendrickson McCarthy Watkins 
Hickenlooper McClellan Welker 
Hoey Millikin Williams 
Holland yne 

NOT VOTING—20 
Butler, Nebr. Griswold Magnuson 
Byrd Hennings Maybank 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Duff Kennedy Smith, N. J 
Eastland Kerr Symington 
Gillette Kilgore 


So Mr. DovcLas’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
I report 29 nominations of general rank 
in the Marine Corps and flag rank in 
the Navy and ask that they be printed 
in the Executive Calendar. I also report 
reference No. 232 containing the 7 names 
of Reserve general officers in the Army 
for indefinite-term appointments as re- 
quired by section 224 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this reference number 
be placed on the Executive Calendar, 
immediately following Calendar No. 109, 
message No. 186. > 

I also report from the committee 1,542 
routine nominations in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and below in the Army, 
and in the grade of lieutenant and below 
in the Air Force and Navy. As in execu- 
tive session, I request that in order to 
save the expense of printing this large 
list of names in the Executive Calendar, 
and inasmuch as they have already ap- 
peared once in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, that they be ordered to lie on the 
Vice President’s desk for inspection by 
any Senator, prior to their confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. John Francis O’Ryan and sundry 
other officers for appointment as Reserve 
commissioned officers of the Army; 

Arthur Howard Ackerman and sundry other 
cadets, United States Military Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Rear Adm. John W. Roper, United States 
Navy, when retired, to be placed on the 
retired list with the rank of vice admiral; 

Bernard E. Manseau and sundry other 
officers of the Navy for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of rear admiral; 
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Vernon E. Megee for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of major general of the 
Marine Corps; and 

Albert D. Cooley for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general of 
the Marine Corps. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the treaties appear- 
ing on the first page of the Executive 
Calendar, and the nominations which 
have been passed over and which ap- 
pear on the second page of the Executive 
Calendar, be passed over at this time. 
After the vote, on next Tuesday, on the 
pending joint resolution, I intend to call 
again the Executive Calendar in order 
that the treaties may be considered. I 
hope Senators will examine them. After 
the treaties are disposed of, I intend to 
ask for the consideration of the other 
nominations which have been on the 
Executive Calendar for some time. I ask 
that the Executive Calendar now be 
called, beginning with No. 202. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the nomi- 
nations will be stated. 


THE ARMY 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force are confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Slezak, of Illinois, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George Wadsworth, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Czechoslovakia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jack K. McFall, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Finland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President 
will be notified of the confirmation of all 
nominations made this day. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. TAFT. I move that the Senate 
resume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, unless Sen- 
ators wish to speak further this evening, 
I expect to move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow. It is 
not the intention to have any votes to- 
morrow. I understand the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] will present 
his amendment, and, of course, there will 
be the replies with respect to that 
amendment, after which I shall ask that 
the vote be put over until next Monday. 
There will be no session of the Senate 
on Saturday. I hope that on Monday 
we can dispose of the remaining amend- 
ments. If Senators desire to proceed 
into Monday evening, Mr, President, that 
can be done. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio tell 
us when he expects to call the Legisla- 
tive Calendar? 

Mr. TAFT. We expect to call the Leg- 
islative Calendar on Wednesday of next 
week, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE AND 
FORMER SENATOR GARRETT L, 
WITHERS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, it is 
with extreme sorrow that I announce to 
the Senate the death of a former Mem- 
ber of this body, GARRETT L, WITHERS, 
who passed away this afternoon at the 
Naval Hospital. At the time of his death 
he was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) was read 
by the Chief Clerk, and considered by 
unanimous consent, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. GARRETT L. Wrruers, late a 


Representative and former Senator from the 
State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Vice President to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the second resolving clause of the reso- 
lution, the Chair appoints the two Sen- 
ators from Kentucky to attend the 
funeral of the late Representative and 
former Senator from that State. 


(Mr. 
The clerk will read 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr.’ President, I 
should like to discuss with the majority 
leader the question of whether a day can 
be agreed upon next week on which 
Senators may have an opportunity to 
offer any expressions they may desire 
to offer in eulogy of the late Senator 
WITHERS. 

Mr. TAFT. I would suggest Thursday 
of next week, if that is agreeable to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is very satis- 
factory. Do I correctly understand that 
some portion of next Thursday will be 
set aside for that purpose? 

Mr. TAFT. At the beginning of the 
session on Thursday. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad an opportunity will be afforded 
Members of the Senate to speak in eulogy 
of former Senator WITHERS. I should 
like to say that I join with my colleague 
in his expression of sorrow and regret 
at the news of the passing of this dis- 
tinguished son of Kentucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late Representative and former 
Senator WITHERS, of Kentucky, I move 
that the Senate now take a recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 1, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 30 (legislative day of 
April 6), 1953: 

In THE ARMY 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS COMMANDING GENERAL, 
FOURTH ARMY, WITH THE RANK OF LIEUTEN- 
ANT GENERAL, AND AS LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 

` THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 504 AND 515 OF 

THE OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 : 

Maj. Gen. John Ernest Dahlquist, 07120, 
United States Army. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE GRADES INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SUBSECTION 515 
(C) OF THE OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, O7547. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Albert Allen, Jr., O7415. 

Brig. Gen, David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, 

Brig. Gen. Arthur William Pence, 012042, 

Brig. Gen. Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652. 

Brig. Gen, Eugene Ware Ridings, 015230. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas John Hall Trapnell, 
016782. 

Brig. Gen.. Leander LaChance Doan, 
016839. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Charles George Holle, 012612. 

Col. Cranford Coleman Bryan Warden, 
014699. 

Col. Frank McAdams Albrecht, 015131. 

Col. Edward Gilbert Farrand, O16788. 

Col. Normando Antonio Costello, 017764, 

Col. Roy Ernest Lindquist, 018125. 

Col. Archibald William Stuart, 018130, 

Col. Tom Victor Stayton, 018417. 

Col, Edwin John Messinger, 018503. 

Col. Edwin Anderson Walker, 018552. 

Col. Joseph Brice Crawford, 019215. 
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UNITED-STATES AIR Force 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE POSITIONS INDICATED, 
WITH THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND 
AS LIEUTENANT GENERALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTIONS 504 AND 515 OF THE OFFICER PER- 
SONNEL ACT OF 1947 

To be lieutenant general, Regular Air Force 
to be commanding general, Fifth Air 
Force 


Maj. Gen. Samuel Egbert Anderson, 92A. 


To be lieutenant general, Regular Air Force 
to be Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
United States Aif Force 
Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A. 


To be lieutenant general, Regular Air Force 
to be Director, the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

John Slezak, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 

James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 

DIPLOMATIC AND FORTIGN SERVICE 

George Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to 
Czechoslovakia, 

Jack K. McFall, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Finland. 

Hawa 


` Parrant Lewis Turner, of Hawail, to be 
Secretary of the Territory of Hawail. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. S. C. Eastvold, president, Pacific 
Lutheran College, Tacoma, Wash., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Everlasting Father, 
and Prince of Peace, we pause to ac- 
knowledge Thee as our maker, redeemer, 
and comforter. A 

We thank Thee for this new day, for 
its challenges and opportunities. 

We pray Thy blessing upon the Presi- 
dent of our United States of America, 
and upon the Congress now assembled— 
upon the 48 Commonwealths which com- 
prise our Nation, and upon all those 
placed in positions of authority and trust 
in our country. 

Wilt Thou bless and protect the citi- 
zens of our Nation. May those who art 
in this great legislative assembly be 
given wise and understanding hearts 
and minds so that the decisions they 
make may be good for us today, for our 
posterity still unborn, and for the nations 
of the world now joining with us in 
sighing, crying, and praying for peace. 
Wilt Thou, O God of our fathers and 
our God, look with forgiving mercy upon 
us, even when our best motives and ener- 
gies are lacking in perfection. 

Watch over our poor, erring world and 
let the sum total of the acts of Congress 
meet with Thy smiling approval and 
blessing for today and in the light of 
eternal truth. 

This prayer we offer in the name of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Amen, 


1958 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953, was read and 
approved. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Appropriations may have until mid- 

night tonight to file a report on the bill 

making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments on State, Justice, and Commerce 
for the fiscal year 1954, and for other 
purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


WHO IS ADVOCATING FREE INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE? 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, who are 
some of the advocates of free interna- 
tional trade under such slogans as 
“More trade, less aid”? 

I received in the mail the other day a 
4-page pamphlet espousing free trade 
and signed by 23 individuals. 

I sent those names to the House Un- 
American Activities. Committee. Of 
these 23 individuals, the committee told 
me 10 are or were affiliated with organi- 
zations cited as Communist or subver- 
sive by the committee or the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Who knows better than Communists 
that an effective way to destroy our 
economy and form of government is to 
flood the United States with the products 
of cheap foreign labor and thereby throw 
our agriculture, industry and labor into 
a depression? 

The name of the organization which 
printed and distributed the pamphlet is 
the Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

The 10 individuals who signed the 
pamphlet and who are listed by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee as affiliated, past or present, with 
Communist or subversive organizations, 
are as follows: 

George Boas, professor of philosophy, 
Johns Hopkins University; Gertrude C. 
Bussey, professor of philosophy, Gou- 
cher College; R. A. Gordon, professor of 
economics, University of California; 
Herman Herrey, described as a New 
York architect and social planner; Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, professor of phi- 
losophy emeritus, Harvard University; 
Ernest Minor Patterson, president of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science; Richard B. Scandrett, 
Jr., New York lawyer; Karl W. H. 
Scholz, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Charles J. Turck, 
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president of MacAlester College; and 
Clair Wilcox, professor of economics, 
Swarthmore College. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA 
IMMIGRATION VISAS TO CERTAIN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced a bill to authorize 
the issuance of 240,000 special nonquota- 
immigration visas to certain refugees, 
persons of German ethnic origin and 
natives of Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands, and for other purposes. 

It has been evident for several years 
past that the indiscriminate removal of 
peoples from their homeland into the 
rump of Western Europe has had dis- 
astrous effect upon the morale of the 
people, brought about unbearable health 
and housing conditions, all of which are 
hardly conductive of stable economy. 
This influx of an estimated 10 million 
peoples, commonly referred to as dis- 
placed persons and expellees, has re- 
sulted in an ever-increasing burden not 
only upon that country but upon the 
occupying authorities. There is no 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this expulsion 
has been carried out in utter disregard 
of the Potsdam proclamation, that the 
same should be effected and accom- 
plished in an orderly and humane man- 
ner. President Eisenhower, as well as 
the majority of the American people, is 
aware of the inequities and injustices 
thus imposed. The situation, though 
transitory and temporary, is neverthe- 
less acute, and in accordance with the 
suggestion of our President this legisla- 
tion should receive immediate favorable 
consideration and action. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also this day in- 
troduced a bill which seeks to remedy 
an unjust situation which in effect cir- 
cumvented the intentions of American 
citizens who as donors had made a gift, 
devise, legacy, or inheritance to citizens 
or nationals of Austria and Germany. 

Under the provisions of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917, as amend- 
ed, prior to the issuance of Presidential 
Proclamation No. 2950, issued October 
24, 1951, any gift, devise, legacy, or in- 
heritance made to a citizen or national 
of either of said countries aforemen- 
tioned, was vested in and delivered to the 
United States—Office of Alien Property 
Custodian and/or Department of Justice, 
Office of Alien Property. This bill will 
permit the return under section 32 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, as amended, of property which 
such alien acquired by gift, devise, be- 
quest, or inheritance from an American 
citizen. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
REGULATION OF EXPORTS 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 


mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 224, Rept. 
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No. 334) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4882) to provide for continuation of authori- 
ty for regulation of exports, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
morrow to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S 200TH AN- 
NIVERSARY—A RESOLUTION TO 
APPOINT A BICENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining with the Senators from New 
York, Mr. Ives and Mr. LEHMAN, in in- 
troducing bills today in both Houses to 
appoint a United States Commission for 
the Bicentennial of Columbia University 
in the city of New York for the purpose 
of participating in the celebration of 
Columbia University’s 200th anniversary 
in 1954. Columbia University is located 
within my congressional district. The 
commission is to be composed of 15 mem- 
bers, as follows: The President of the 
United States and four persons appoint- 
ed by him; the President of the Senate 
and four Senators appointed by him; 
and the Speaker of the Houte and four 
Representatives appointed by him. It 
follows similar commissions appointed in 
connection with the 200th anniversary 
of Princeton University in 1946, and 
Washington and Lee University in 1948. 

Seventeen colleagues in this House are 
feliow-alumni of Columbia. They are 
Representatives THomas E. MARTIN, 
Iowa; PHILIP J. PHILBIN, Massachusetts; 
CHESTER E. Merrow, New Hampshire; 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., New York; 
Homer D. ANGELL, Oregon; ROBERT J. 
CoRBETT, Pennsylvania; ADAM C. POWELL, 
JR., New York; Amme J. ForanD, Rhode 
Island; Har Hotmes, Washington; 
RALPH W. Gwinn, New York; RALPH A. 
GAMBLE, New York; CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
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New Jersey; JAMES J. DELANEY, New 
York; EMANUEL CELLER, New York; 
James G. Donovan, New York; and Sp- 
NEY Fine. Columbia alumni in, the 
other body include Senators ARTHUR V. 
Watkins, Utah; WILLIAM Lancer, North 
Dakota; PauL H. Dovuctas, Ilinois; H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, New Jersey; LISTER 
HLL, Alabama; WAYNE MORSE, Oregon; 
and Kart E. Munpt, South Dakota. 

The theme of the bicentennial has al- 
ready been announced by Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, president of Columbia University, 
as “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof.” 95 educational and 
cultural institutions in 33 countries have 
announced that they are joining 250 sim- 
ilar institutions in the United States in 
advancing this theme through exhibits, 
lectures, scholarly works and publica- 
tions and in participating in the bicen- 
tennial, 

It is the aim of Columbia University in 
celebrating its bicentennial in effect to 
establish a United Nations of education 
and enlist them in attaining the purposes 
of education—knowledge, and the pur- 
pose of freedom—the free use of knowl- 
edge. The international implications of 
this celebration are a splendid contribu- 
tion to our time. The universality of 
knowledge is an appropriate basis for 
greater world unity and its dedication to 
the purposes of freedom should be an 
inspiration to peoples not now enjoying 
freedom. It is significant that countries 
in the Communist orbit were invited to 
participate in the bicentennial as early 
as May 1950, when President Eisen- 
hower was president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Recently new invitations have 
been sent. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing and educational and cultural insti- 
tutions generally can be the greatest 
force for marshalling the spirit and 
energy of the free world. The free world 
needs its own crusade to pursue with 
zeal its objectives of the development 
and improvement of the individual and 
of the opportunities for the individual. 
To these objectives, education is the 
key. It is to be hoped that the occasion 
of the bicentennial and the joining to- 
gether of so many foreign and domestic 
educational and cultural institutions in 
its celebration will result as a permanent 
memorial of this event in some organiza- 
tion for the intensification of interna- 
tional cooperation between these insti- 
tutions and in making their united ef- 
forts felt as a force for liberty and 
progress. 


EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hold in my hand a paper which 
states: 

Democratic speakers yesterday opened a 
concerted attack on the “drift and indeci- 
sion” of the Eisenhower administration. 


I rise to point out to my colleagues 
on my right that in the first 101 days of 
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the Eisenhower administration the House 
passed three reorganization acts, some- 
thing the Truman administration could 
not do in several years. 

We passed the tidelands bill and the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. The President 
initiated a loyalty program that is going 
to insure the American people that we 
will have no more Commies and Com- 
munist sympathizers in important places 
in Government. The House has cut the 
first two appropriation bills, and it looks 
like we would end the deficits. The Tru- 
man and the Roosevelt administration 
never balanced the budget in the 20 
years they were in power. They did not 
know how to balance the budget. That 
is going to be done this year. They ex- 
pect us to clean up in 101 days the mess 
that it took them 20 years to toss to- 
gether. 

The New Deal administration de- 
bauched the dollar until it was worth 
only 50 cents. They built up a $257 bil- 
lion debt. Their budget for this year 
called for $9 billion of spending over in- 
come. They caused an inflation and a 
waste of the people’s savings, with the 
heaviest tax burden the country has 
ever known. 

The speakers at the New Deal Demo- 
cratic rally in New York last night did 
not tell the people that there was almost 
a scandal a day under their administra- 
tion. They did tell the people the 
Korean affair was just a police action. 
My, how many policemen and casualties 
we had for what the President called 
just a police action. Was not he the 
same President who said the marines 
were a propaganda machine and that he 
liked old Joe? Was it not the New Deal 
who threatened to seize the cattle on the 
ranges and said they had a right to take 
over private property? It was the New 
Deal who reached for more and more 
power for the Central Government. The 
same group of men who spoke in New 
York would give the individual no rights 
which the Government need observe. It 
was the same group speaking last night 
who wanted politics by political cronies. 
Under that system of government, com- 
munism and corruption flourished. 
They were the ones who could not and 
dared not havea peace. Their prosperity 
was based upon spending for wars and 
emergencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has brought a new air of confi- 
dence to the American people. There is 
no longer that stench of corruption in 
the nostrils which thrived under Pender- 
gastism and all the phases of New Deal- 
ism. The people rejoice that we have a 
man as President of the United States 
who has taken the lead in a program 
which has seen the return of wounded 
soldiers from Korea. They rejoice that 
they have a leadership which is on the 
road to ending the wars and one which 
will assure a peace with prosperity. It is 
an administration that will not tolerate 
corruption and communism and disloy- 
alty. Yes, Mr. Speaker; people who work 
for Government come to work 30 min- 
utes earlier than heretofore. They are 
giving an honest day’s work for the dol- 
lars they earn. The President has even 
given up that luxury ship, the Williams- 
burg, which was a symbol of luxury, and 
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I understand some other social games. 
No, Mr. Speaker; the New Dealers who 
ranted and raved in New York last night 
cannot laugh off the accomplishments of 
the first 100 days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The 35 million people who 
voted for a change are thankful that the 
President and his Cabinet are approach- 
ing the problems of government with an 
understanding heart and mind. 


RUSSIAN PEACE GESTURES 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent peace gestures advanced by the 
Russian Government and the exchange 
of wounded prisoners in Korea, with the 
possible resumption of truce negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists, raised the 
hopes of many Americans that Russia 
and her satellite nations had some gen- 
uine desire for working out a peaceful 
solution of the present conflict. Recent 
developments, however, have raised some 
question as to the sincerity of the Rus- 
sians and the Iron Curtain satellite 
nations. 

If Russia and her satellites desire to 
demonstrate a real purpose toward peace 
there are many steps they can take which 
will restore some confidence in their 
protestations of desire to cooperate with 
the rest of the world. I briefly mention 
the matter of civilians from the free 
countries who are held prisoner behind 
the Iron Curtain under various pretexts. 

The most recent instance of seizing 
free-nation nationals and imprisoning 
them is the case of Mr. Richard Apple- 
gate, press and radio correspondent, 
whose family are residents of my dis- 
trict. Along with Mr. Applegate, Mr. 
Donald Dixon of the International News 
Service and Marine Capt. Benjamin 
Krasner were seized by the Chinese Com- 
munists and have been held prisoner for 
the past several weeks. 

I further recall the case of Mr. William 
Oatis, Associated Press correspondent, 
who has been held by the Communist 
government of Czechoslovakia for nearly 
3 years on trumped-up charges. 

More than 100 American civilians 
have been seized and are being held by 
Russia and other Iron Curtain countries. 

It appears logical to me that the Rus- 
sian Government and its satellites have 
an opportunity to show any sincere in- 
terest in promoting better relations by 
immediately restoring these American 
citizens to freedom. The State Depart- 
ment should continue to urge this matter 
upon the Iron Curtain countries. Let 
them now prove their sincerity. 


ESSAY ON THE NEED FOR A STRONG 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY BY JUDY 
BEACHAM OF EUCLID, OHIO 
Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 

dress the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, thanks to your generosity in 
making the Speaker’s dining room avail- 
able to the Ohio Delegation Members on 
both sides of the aisle, we of Ohio had a 
particularly pleasant luncheon hour on 
Wednesday. 

Each year the Ohio American Legion 
and the Legion Auxiliary bring to Wash- 
ington the 12 boys and girls who have 
won top honors for essays of not more 
than 600 words on some patriotic subject, 
and we Ohio Congressmen entertained 
them at luncheon in the Speaker's dining 
room. This year the subject was The 
Need of a Strong American Democracy. 
I was very proud to have as my guest the 
winner from my own congressional dis- 
trict, pretty Judy Beacham, of Euclid, 
Ohio. Judy combines daintiness and 
good looks with intelligence, capacity, 
and the determination to fit herself to be 
one of Ohio’s best teachers. I was in- 
deed happy to present her to my col- 
leagues. 

Again thanks to you, Mr. Speaker, our 
young people had the honor of your per- 
sonal words to them and the added thrill 
of having you present to them the lovely 
Dinah Shore. I wish all of you could 
have felt the excitement of these high- 
schoolers when Miss Shore spoke to 
them, and when the Speaker then intro- 
duced her very good-looking husband, 
George Montgomery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud indeed to ask 
unanimous consent to insert my prize- 
winner's essay herewith: 

THE NEED For A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Judy Beacham, of Euclid, Ohio) 

Before me there is a small globe. As I turn 
it around I catch brief glimpses of South 
America, Africa, India, Russia, and Western 
Europe. People live in these countries. Peo- 
ple with black, brown, yellow, and white 
skins. People who wear different clothes, 
eat different foods, and follow different cus- 
toms than I do. Yet these people are the 
same as Iam, We were all created equal by 
God. Everyone should have the same rights. 
But do they? No. 

Here in the United States we have a repre- 
sentative democracy. Democracy is govern- 
ment by the consent of the people. Every 
person is valuable in his own right. By let- 
ting a man work and helping him to do his 
best, we are helping him to be an asset to 
his home and community. Our democracy 
guarantees the five freedoms of religion, 
speech, press, assembly, and petition. Peo- 
ple can go to the church of their choice. 
They can speak their minds. Our news- 
papers, radio broadcasts, telephone conversa- 
tions, and mail are not censored. Everyone 
is entitled to a fair court trial. Children can 
go to public, private, or parochial schools, 
Democracy places on each person the obliga- 
tion to serve the state in some way. We 
must have a strong American democracy so 
we can keep on enjoying these privileges. 

Democracy is far from perfect. It started 
in the history of western civilization but has 
made its big start here in the United States. 

We are now being threatened, not just our 
lives and country, but our ideals. Democracy 
has many enemies who fight democracy be- 
cause they are afraid of it. These enemies 
attack some part of democracy such as labor, 
aliens, races, and religions. Groups of these 
people form organizations that sound per- 
fectly harmless but are really fronts for 
Fascists, Nazis, and Communists. 
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We must fight to kep the great democracy 
that is ours, not necessarily with physical 
force, but with our minds. We must get 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain. We 
must make them understand democracy is 
good Until we help all the oppressed coun- 
tries, not everyone will have the many won- 
derful rights we cherish today. Not only are 
we trying to help other countries, but we 
are trying to improve our own democracy. 
We must keep our own Nation on a high 
level to influence the other countries. It is 
the job of every person in the United States 
to make a strong American democracy. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, Sunday being Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, and since the House will not be 
in session, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3, 1953, will mark the 
162d anniversary of the adoption of a 
constitution by the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Poland. Let us, here in this Con- 
gress, take a few moments from the busi- 
ness of the day to think and speak of 
Poland; yes, and to pray deeply in our 
hearts for her freedom. 

Hers has been a troubled life indeed. 
Kings have come and gone, as have re- 
publics and parliaments. Today her 
people exist under the iron heel of Com- 
munist Russia, the same Russia that sent 
her armies into Poland, gave the word 
for the revolt against the Nazis and then 
sat immovable across the river while the 
people of Warsaw were subdued by 
hunger as much as by Hitler’s men. 

I remember so well our 3 or 4 days in 
Warsaw in the summer of 1945. Karl 
Mundt—now Senator Mundt—Tom Gor- 
don, Joe Ryder, and I were given an 
assignment by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to go to Eastern Europe and the 
Near East and bring back all the first- 
hand information we could gather in. 
Our report was made a committee docu- 
ment and printed. It is for all to read 
for even today it makes interesting read- 
ing. 

One picture of Warsaw is etched in- 
erasably on my memory. We had been 
picking our way over piles of brick and 
rubble, looking with shocked eyes at the 
unbelievable destruction. Suddenly I 
felt impelled to look up—expecting to 
see nothing but more wrecked walls, 
crazy-looking staircases and caved-in 
roofs. But lo, and behold, there on a 
third floor balcony sat a woman behind 
her petunia-filled flower boxes. As our 
eyes met, her face lighted up with one of 
the most wonderful smiles I have ever 
seen. I felt she was saying to me, “Yes, 
look well at the stark tragedy of this 
great city; never forget the rubble, never 
forget the stench of death arising from 
the bodies of men and women still buried 
under the debris. But even as you re- 
member these things—and they will stay 
with you all the days of your life—know 
that nothing can dim the love of freedom 
in the heart of a Pole. Know this well 
for that is my woman’s heart, even as 
you see me smile.” 
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Mr. Speaker, such indeed are the peo- 
ple of Poland—such will they ever be. 

We, here in these United States, are 
ever grateful to Kosciusko, to Sobieski, 
to Pulaski. We are proud that so many 
Poles have come to us, adding their 
fiery courage, their indomitable spirits to 
our own, that freedom may ring over 
their children’s children. They make 
good, strong Americans. 

It is fitting indeed, Mr. Speaker, that 
we pause a moment in this Chamber to 
lift our hearts in hope and faith to Him 
who is the source of courage and the 
Light of the World, asking that Poland 
may once again cast off the galling and 
increasingly intolerable chains of servi- 
tude and be free. 


OLD-AGE PAY-AS-YOU-GO SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day filed a discharge petition No. 2 to 
bring on the floor for passage H. R. 2446, 
which I introduced on February 2, 1953. 
It will be considered under an open rule, 
This is the old-age pay-as-you-go social 
security program. Our colleague the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Secrest] in- 
troduced a companion bill, H. R. 2447. 
I discussed this legislation at some length 
on the floor on February 6, 1953, which 
discussion appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date at page 944. Also, 
I made a brief analysis of the bill, which 
appears in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at page A1490. 

I most sincerely and humbly request 
all persons who are interested in old-age 
security to sign this petition. All per- 
sons who are interested in revising the 
plan that we now have for social secu- 
rity, which is a hodgepodge and mis- 
nomer and which is costing millions of 
dollars a year shou!d sign this petition 
so that we can have an overall program, 
pay-as-you-go program, similar to the 
one covered by this legislation. It will 
save us money in the long run and treat 
our old people fairly who are the for- 
gotten people in our Nation. There are 
millions of aged citizens now in dire 
need and who are not covered under any 
social security or retirement program. 

H. R. 2446 and its companion bill, H. R. 
2447, provide a solution for this mo- 
mentous problem of old-age security in 
a pay-as-you-go basis with Federal old- 
age security for all, as stated in the title 
to the bill. This legislation embodies 
the program of the Townsend organiza- 
tion which down through the years has 
waged a relentless battle for the enact- 
ment of legislation for Nation-wide old- 
age Federal security on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The thanks of the oldsters of 
America are due to Dr. Prancis E. Town- 
send, the founder of this broad humani- 
tarian movement. who by his great cour- 
age, industry, and indomitable willpower 
and effective organizational abilities has 
carried on this relentless fight for old-age 
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security. The advances we have made in 
the last decade in this large field of 
human rights are due to a large extent 
to Dr. Townsend and his loyal supporters 
and to the legion of co-workers in the 
fight for full and equal rights to Amer- 
ica’s aged citizens. 

On December 31, 1952, the Federal 
Security Agency records show that there 
was held by it total assets of $17,441,- 
118,877.92, $16,960,377,304.69 of which, 
“invested” in the so-called Government 
IOU’s, has already been spent for carry- 
ing on the regular activities of the Gov- 
ernment. These funds are no longer 
available as assets for meeting the obli- 
gations of the social security program 
and paying the annuities for which the 
fund was created. In order to meet 
these payments when needed it will be 
necessary to levy an additional tax on 
all the taxpayers of the Nation whenever 
current receipts are insufficient to meet 
these payments. 

Mr. Speaker, old-age security should 
be provided on a pay-as-you-go basis 
with neither the stigma of charity nor 
of poverty. It should be given as a 
matter of right as dividends from the 
national wealth the aged have helped to 
create. Such a program which would 
replace the complicated, arbitrary, and 
inequitable provisions of the existing 
law would have a stimulative effect upon 
our economy and would help to make 
available jobs to all the young who will 
replace the aged as the latter move into 
retirement at a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Only noncontributory annuities on 
a pay-as-you-go basis will meet the needs 
of those now grown old who are in need 
because of past neglect in providing an 
adequate contributory retirement sys- 
tem. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
sign now the Discharge Petition No. 2. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House was not in 
session yesterday, I was not able to take 
advantage of the special order granted 
me. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for 20 minutes 
on Monday, following the legislative 
program of the day and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was. no objection. 

Mr. AB asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Monday, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


THE FIRST 101 DAYS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], who is so 
proud of these first 101 days, that thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the Mid- 
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west and the West are selling their cows 
because they cannot stand the humilia- 
tion of seeing those 15-cent Republican 
calves running around the same field 
with these 30-cent Democratic cows, 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE HOOVER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I simply want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
to the great achievement of the Hoover 
administration. President Hoover bal- 
anced the budget. Unfortunately for the 
country, the great achievement failed to 
stem the great depression. Conditions 
today are alarmingly similar to those 
during President Hoover's first 100 days. 
Does the gentleman consider the risk of 
giving another trial run to the Hoover 
approach to economic problems? 


LOYALTY DAY 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, May 1, is a day which will be 
observed by people in Communist coun- 
tries as a day for celebration of the prog- 
ress of communism, the teachings and 
philosophy of communism, and the fu- 
ture plans and program of the Commu- 
nists to conquer and dominate the world. 

Strange though it may seem, there will 
be here in America some deluded people 
who will join with Communist Reds and 
pro-Communist pinks in celebrating 
May Day as a day to be set aside for the 
promotion of communistic doctrines. 

For years the Communists and their 
sympathizers have carried on their May 
Day demonstrations in various ways. 
Here in America they have harangued 
from soap boxes, they have held parades, 
they have belittled the American Gov- 
ernment, smeared our Constitution, and 
insulted the fiag of our country, while 
fanatically promoting the doctrines of 
communism and the principles of that 
cruel, atheistic, degraded, barbaric phil- 
osophy. 

However, there are many patriotic 
citizens in America who will observe to- 
morrow and celebrate it as Loyalty Day, 
and it is well that we take the time to 
emphasize loyalty on this day. 

Here in America we have taken lib- 
erty for granted. Freedom has been a 
part of our life, and we have never 
feared that it could be attacked with 
success either from within or from with- 
out. Prior to this generation it has 
never occurred to us that the solid foun- 
dations of American freedom could -be 
threatened by any such strange ideology 
as totalitarian communism, nor have we 
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felt the least apprehension that our 
fighting forces would find it troublesome 
to quickly defeat on the field of battle the 
strongest array of military strength 
which all the forces of communism 
throughout the world might muster and 
throw against us. 

Yet, within the past few years we have 
seen irrefutable proof that communism 
has gained tens of thousands of disciples 
here in America. We have seen the 
flower of American manhood carry on 
for nearly 3 years a fight against Com- 
munist forces in Korea, which has cost 
us 34,303 in dead and missing, and total 
casualties of 133,787, yet the battlefront 
remains almost at the same place it was 
located when this war started on June 
25, 1950. j 

So the fact is being forced upon us 
that freedom and liberty are blessings 
which can be lost through apathy and 
indifference, and that victory on the 
battlefield for the cause which is just 
does not follow as a matter of course. 
It is achieved by those who are prepared, 
who plan their strategy best, who have 
adequate equipment and supplies, and 
who have the courage and will to fight to 
victory. 

Mr. Speaker, I make these remarks to 
emphasize the fact that affirmative ac- 
tion is needed to counteract the demon- 
strations which are made by the loud 
and vocal subversive minorities on such 
occasions as their May Day demonstra- 
tions. I make them also to call atten- 
tion to the fact that tomorrow will be 
observed as Loyalty Day in many places 
and in various ways. 

In my home State of Georgia, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have created a 
State committee for the celebration of 
May 1 as Loyalty Day, which committee 
is headed by Mr. Charles A. Moran, of 
Atlanta, Ga., as chairman of the depart- 
ment of Georgia committee to celebrate 
Loyalty Day 1953. That committee ad- 
vises me that Governor Talmadge, of 
Georgia, who is a member of Post 3027, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has issued a 
Loyalty Day proclamation, requesting 
all good citizens to participate in the ob- 
servation of Loyalty Day by rededicat- 
ing themselves to the American way of 
life. He points out that as the world is 
passing through one of the crucial pe- 
riods of history, the uncertainty of the 
immediate future is such that every loyal 
American citizen should take an open, 
positive stand for freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The VFW commander of the depart- 
ment of Georgia, Mr. Asa D. Kelly, Jr., 
of Albany, issued a statement in which 
he says: 

Loyalty Day will be a mass reaffirmation of 
loyalty to God, our country, our flag, and to 
our beloved State of Georgia—a rededication 


of our people to those principles upon which 
our country was founded. 


I join with these veterans of our wars, 
and with patriotic Americans from every 
walk of life, and in every section of our 
country in reaffirming these principles 
of loyalty, and in rededicating ourselves 
on this Loyalty Day to the preservation 
of our country, our Government, and the 
freedom, liberty, and opportunity which 
that Government guarantees to all 
within its jurisdiction. 
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RELEASING PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, according to an Associated 
Press report, Lt. Gen. William K. Harri- 
son, chief Allied negotiator in Korea, to- 
day warned the Communists that the 
Allies might release 32,000 North Korean 
POW’s whom we now hold and who have 
stated they will violently resist repatri- 
ation. 

This is an excellent start in the right 
direction but we should go further and 
actually release those anti-Communist 
POW’s immediately. 

This would resolve the entire POW 
issue and could cause no protest by the 
Communists since, as Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Harrison points out, we would be 
following a pattern already created by 
the Reds in releasing thousands of 
POW’s whom they captured. 

Such an action, furthermore, would 
be in conformity with our promise to 
those POW’s when we bombed Commu- 
nist troops with surrender leaflets. In 
these leaflets we promised frezdom to 
the soldiers who surrendered to us. Here 
are some excerpts from the U. N. sur- 
render leafiets which we dropped on the 
Comntunist troops: 

Most of you were not Communists. You 
were forced by a few Communist leaders to 
fight and be sacrificed for Russia. Why 
should you continue to do this? Join the 
United Nations side for freedom and pros- 
perity. 

Bring your fellow soldiers over to the U. N. 
forces: Good food, good treatment, and 
eventual freedom await you. 

Choose the road that leads to safety and 
life. Escape your unit now and come to 
U. N. lines, 

The day of liberation will surely come. 

The day of liberation will come. A little 
more patience in adversity. Trust us. You 
will enjoy your former freedom. 


According to Brig. Gen. Robert A. Mc- 
Clure, former Chief of Psychological 
Warfare, United States Army, more than 
30 percent of the POW’s we hold were 
thus influenced by our leaflets to sur- 
render. 

We have already been too long negli- 
gent in fulfilling our promise—most of 
these POW’s have been languishing in 
United States stockades for more than 
2 years. 

We should also release the Chinese 
POW’s who refuse to return to their 
homelands and permit them to go to 
Formosa if they so desire. 

The release of these POW’s would also 
lend material substance and reliability 
to the recent offer of Gen. Mark Clark 
of $50,000 and freedom for any enemy 
pilot who surrenders to us with his jet 
aircraft. Unless we release the POW’s 
whom we now hold and to whom we al- 
ready promised freedom, it might be 
wrongly concluded that we will not fulfill 
our new promise. Or even if we do that 
we are more interested in a piece of ma- 
chinery than in a human being. We 
can show that we are equally interested 
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in having an enemy infantryman join 
our side by giving immediate freedom to 
the anti-Communist POW’s. 

The proposal of the Communists that 
the nonrepatriate POW’s be turned over 
to a neutral nation cannot be acceptable 
to us since we could then not be sure 
that these people will not be repatriated 
against their will. We can remove this 
entire subject from further bargaining 
by their immediate release. 

The U. N. has stumbled onto, in the 
POW issue, the Achilles heel of the Com- 
munist empire. We have discovered 
that in the heat of battle the Commu- 
nists cannot rely on their unwilling slaves 
to fight for them. Thus in any future 
battle, the Communists will constantly 
fear the loss of their troops to the enemy 
by voluntary surrender. Recent reports 
from Korea state that the Communists 
must dispatch a guard to watch over 
their patrols lest those soldiers defect 
totheenemy. Release of the anti-Com- 
munist POW’s now will strike a crippling 
blow to the Communist expansion in 
Asia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HULL (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Wisconsin) was granted leave of ab- 
sence for 2 weeks, on account of illness. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
opening of House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings on the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, the public is be- 
ing subjected to a barrage of propaganda 
that attacks the philosophy of providing 
protection for American industries and 
labor groups against cheap foreign 
goods. One of the outstanding exam- 
ples appeared recently in the Wall Street 
Journal. It was an article with a Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, dateline that had all the 
characteristics of a press release from 
the offices of an international oil com- 
pany. 

At the outset the article mentioned 
that there are now more than 20 bills 
pending before the United States Con- 
gress to limit oil imports into this coun- 
try. Quite appropriately, a quotation 
bemoaning the consequences of such leg- 
islation was taken from an executive of 
the Creole Petroleum Corp., the Vene- 
zuelan subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. The writer of the 
article then proceeded to discuss what 
he termed “some proposals” to limit 
United States petroleum imports to 5 
percent of domestic production. The 
fact of the matter is that the 5 percent 
proposals introduced into this Congress 
apply exclusively to residual oil, but ap- 
parently the writer was determined not 
to let facts in any way interfere with his 
campaign in behalf of the oilers. 

After citing testimony from another 
Official. of the Creole Corp., the writer 
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stated that Venezuela would lose as 
much as from $150 million to $250 mil- 
lion annually if his phantom bill were 
to become law. A similar editorial in a 
Washington newspaper earlier this 
month, while correctly stating that the 
5 percent limitation is to be applied to 
residual oil imports, estimated that the 
so-called loss to Venezuela would be 
perhaps $300 million. Evidently the 
qualifying word “perhaps” was intended 
to account for any variance from actual 
figures, but I frankly do not understand 
why publishers permit such exaggera- 
tions even in these days of extreme in- 
flation. Here are the facts: 

The total value of residual oil imported 
from both Venezuela and the Nether- 
lands Antilles in 1952 was $215 million. 
According to the Balance of Payments 
Yearbook of the International Monetary 
Fund, about one-half of the selling price 
of oil exports remains in Venezuela— 
which would leave that country with 
about $10744 million from last year’s 
sales of residual fuel oil, 

If the proposed 5-percent quota limi- 
tation were to cut off residual fuel oil 
shipments by as much as 80 percent, as 
is anticipated, the highest revenue cut 
would be $86 million. But this assump- 
tion would still be much too high, since it 
is based on the theory that there would 
be no other markets for the residual oil 
that is now shipped into the United 
States. The truth is that the United 
States has been taking 48 percent of the 
residual oil as against only 4 percent of 
all other refined products exported from 
Venezuela and the Netherlands Antilles. 
Does the Wall Street Journal feel that 
the United States is obligated to continue 
to take this waste product—which is not 
needed here—off the hands of the re- 
finers, who ship the better products to 
the four corners of the world? Probably 
so, because the article implies that the 
profitable disposition of Venezuelan oil— 
regardless of the harm it might bring 
to American industry and American 
workers—is of paramount importance. 
The article states that our proposals to 
limit imports have become a subject of 
discussion on the Plaza Bolivar in the 
heart of Caracas, at the country club, 
the Valle Arriba Club, the Hotel Avila, 
and in the “swank offices of skyscrapers 
rising from the rubble of demolished 
tenements.” 

I would like to say that the same topic 
is also being discussed right here in the 
United States, and not necessarily by 
habitues of country clubs and other 
lavish lounges and offices. It is being 
discussed by coal miners who are out of 
work because imported residual oil is 
being used in power stations and manu- 
facturing plants that the coal industry 
has always served and would still be 
serving if it were not for the undersell- 
ing of a foreign product by wealthy oil 
interests. It is being discussed by rail- 
roaders who are not working because 
their job of handling coal traffic has been 
taken away by ships flying ensigns that 
many of our own people do not recognize, 
inasmuch as when they think of a flag 
they think of the Stars and Stripes. It 
is being discussed by mothers who have 
seen their cupboards become bare while 
a few big oil men more than a thousand 
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miles away live in luxury at the expense 
of these very people. 

Venezuela has only a negligible debt 
and boasts the highest per capita in- 
come in Latin America, the Wall Street 
Journal continues: 


It’s a land of balanced budgets, where few 
pay more than 4 percent income taxes and 
where a man with an 8'-million annual 
income need pay only 23 percent to the tax 
collector. A $25,000-a-year man pays 4 per- 
cent; then there’s a sliding scale up to 23 
percent for $844 million. 


Now, let me assure you that I am 


happy to know that everyone in Vene- | 


zuela is getting along so well. It is- cer- 
tainly refreshing to hear of a country 
whose debt is negligible. But it so hap- 
pens that the United States has a debt 
of almost $300 billion. I would like to 
see that debt substantially reduced. I 
believe that we should encourage our 
industrial development wherever possi- 
ble—even if some of the wealthier na- 
tions should object to the idea—for 
when our people are gainfully employed 
they are quite willing to contribute their 
share to the tax revenues. 

The Venezuelan who makes $25,000 a 
year pays only 4 percent in taxes. The 
American who makes only one-tenth 
that amount is required to pay 14 per- 
cent in taxes. Of course, he gets by for 
less if he has a wife and family, but you 
may be sure that he cannot afford to 
belong to a country club or to patronize 
any of the swank hotels if his income 
is $2,500 a year. As for the United 
States citizen who has a taxable income 
of $25,000 a year, his contribution to 
Uncle Sam comes to 42.4 percent. In 
other words, while the Venezuelan with 
a like income pays $1,000 in taxes, the 
American must pay $10,610. 

Under the circumstances, do you not 
think that we can assume that the people 
in Venezuela are going to get along all 
right even if we reduce the amount of 
residual oil that is shipped into the 
United States from that country? Is it 
not time that we listen to the pleas of 
our working people rather than to those 
of the propagandists of the world oil 
corporations and the bleeding hearts of 
the State Department. 

We are going to hear State Depart- 
ment officials testify along the very lines 
put into print by the Wall Street Journal 
and other international-minded publica- 
tions. They will have statistics showing 
how other countries need our dollars and 
how we need their petroleum. 

I can tell you that we do not need 
foreign residual oil in this country. Not 
a drop of it. We have coal to supply the 
energy requirements of our industries, 
and our domestic oil producers will 
gladly provide whatever amount of re- 
sidual fuel oil is needed for ships’ 
bunkers. 

But will the State Department have 
figures showing how badly American coal 
miners and railroaders need dollars, and 
how many of them have been put out of 
work as a result of the State Depart- 
ment’s ridiculous policies? That De- 
partment has sent teams of so-called 
specialists all over the globe to investi- 
gate economic, financial, political, moral, 
immoral, and psychological conditions, 
but I have never heard of its sending a 
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single representative into one of the 
mining or railroad communities in my 
congressional district to find out what 
effect the world-saving programs were 
having on my own people. I, person- 
ally, am sick and tired of these policies, 
and I say that it is time that the elected 
representatives of the people take the 
matter into their own hands. 


EXEMPTION FROM THE ANNUAL 
AND SICK LEAVE ACT OF 1951 OF 
CERTAIN OFFICERS IN THE EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 223, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4654) 
to provide for the exemption from the An- 
nual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 of certain 
officers in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Offite and Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule, At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] and yield myself 18 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order consideration of the bill H. R. 
4654, which is a bill to provide for the 
exemption from the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 of certain officers in 
the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment by amending the act by inserting 
on page 2, line 18, the following sentence: 

Leaves of absence authorized under this 
subsection shall not constitute a leave sys- 
tem, and no such leave of absence which 
is not used shall be made the basis for any 
lump-sum payment, 


The purpose of this legislation, to be 
more fully explained by the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, is to remove members of the 
President’s Cabinet and certain other 
high officers and employees of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government from the 
leave system which covers Federal em- 
ployees generally, and it would leave 
these persons so removed in substantially 
the same position such persons would 
have held in 1932 when these top ranking 
officers of the Federal Government were 
grouped for the first time as employees 
in any act relating to leave. 

This bill immediately exempts from 
the general leave system approximately 
245 employees who were appointed by 
the President alone or by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and who are paid more than the high- 
est rate paid in the Classification Act 
which, presently, is $14,800. It would 
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also exempt approximately 71 chiefs of 
mission in foreign service who are ap- 
pointed or assigned by the President and 
who are paid $15,000 or more a year 
under the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
The President under this bill is author- 
ized to grant leaves of absence with pay 
to individuals who otherwise would have 
no such leave as a result of this legis- 
lation, but the authority to grant such 
leaves of absence does not constitute au- 
thority to establish a new leave system 
or to make lump-sum payments for un- 
used leave authorized by the President. 
Chiefs of mission in the Foreign Serv- 
ice will still receive home leave as au- 
thorized under the act of 1951; this is 
not taken away from them. 

The bill has some important provi- 
sions in it which provide for the acceler- 
ation of the time of payment for annual 
leave so that all of these payments for 
annual leave accrued up to the effective 
date of this act should not be interfered 
with in view of the fact that such action 
would seem to be ex post-facto. But it 
is also felt that such accruals or accelera- 
tions should not be made payable at the 
present time. So the bill provides, as 
recommended by the Assistant Comp- 
troller General, that officers and em- 
ployees who have a vested right to an- 
nual leave will not be disturbed in that 
right, but that these lump-sum pay- 
ments will be made at some future time 
to those who are entitled thereto upon 
the happening of one of these three 
events: First, separation of the- officer 
or employee from the Federal service. 
When he quits he gets it. Second, death 
of the officer or employee; or, third, 
transfer of officer or employee after the 
time the bill becomes applicable to him 
to a position under a leave system other 
than the leave system provided by the 
act of 1951. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It just occurs to 
me that the committee realizes it can- 
not make this action retroactive with 
respect to rights that have accrued. 
However, the committee attempts to de- 
fer payment. If it cannot make the act 
retroactive as to rights already accrued 
how can it make a provision with respect 
to those rights that have accrued and 
say it cannot be paid at the present 
time? 

Mr. SCOTT. As I understand it, those 
rights are not rights which the individ- 
ual may claim until he does leave the 
Federal service. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is that the way 
it is now? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. He cannot claim 
it now until his death or transfer to some 
other leave system. It preserves his right 
to receive the payment, but he does not 
earn any more lump-sum credits, nor 
do these 245 people, approximately, who 
will be appointed after the.act, earn it 
at all. That is my understanding, It 
is the desire to cut the policy-making 
people out hereafter. We are going to 
save some money, which perhaps might 
have been saved some years ago. 

The reason for that is in part due to 
the disclosure some weeks ago of the 
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fact that a number of very high ranking 
Federal employees left the Federal serv- 
ice and drew lump sums or bonuses rang- 
ing all over the field. Some of their 
leave pay was as high as seven, eight, or 
’ nine thousand dollars. They were Cab- 
inet officers,.some of them were ex- 
tremely wealthy men, and not a one of 
them, as I recall, declined this bonus 
from the Federal Government. The 
total amount which has been quietly 
withdrawn under a system as to which 
the public was certainly unaware, ex- 
ceeded $780,000. To correct that sort of 
thing, this bill was introduced. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is obvious it is the 
intention of our Civil Service Committee, 
and no doubt the Rules Committee, to do 
away or help do away with existing con- 
ditions that the gentleman has just re- 
ferred to that every reasonable person 
will admit was not proper. It seems to 
me this bill, H. R. 4654, instead of tight- 
ening up really loosens up our existing 
law. 

Let me be specific about that. If you 
will turn to page 2, line 14, section (c) 
says: 

The President, in his discretion, may au- 
thorize leaves of absence with pay to any 
officers— 


And so forth. How much leave of ab- 
sence is he going to authorize? Under 
existing law they either take their leave 
when it comes due after January 1, 1952, 
or else they do not get any pay for it. 
Now this act comes along and says that 
the President, in his discretion, may au- 
thorize leaves of absence with pay. How 
much is he going to authorize? 

Certainly, the number of people to 
whom he can authorize it is limited by 
this bill, some 200 or 250, as the gentle- 
man has pointed out. But here we come 
along now and in a good-faith effort, 
I am sure, on the*part of the legislative 
committee—attempt to do away with this 
abuse, but in truth and in fact, gentle- 
men, you have opened the door. Here 
is a certain party who may have come 
in during that year at a maximum, say, 
of 25 or 26 days, and for some good reason 
you cannot expect the Chief Executive to 
handle these matters personally; that is 
putting too big a burden on him, but 
you could very well say, “Here is a man 
who is a good man, he has worked hard,” 
and he gets 60 days, 90 days, 4 months, 6 
months, or how much? There is no 
limitation here. Gentlemen, that is 
what you have done, and in good faith. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The observa- 
tion made by the gentleman from Texas 
is appreciated, because I know he is one 
of those who has given this matter a lot 
of consideration, 

Mr. THOMAS. What I said is abso- 
lutely true. Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, It is wide open 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think the gen- 
tleman knows that the court has held 
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that any one of these appointees can 
take off all of the time that he wants to 
and still draw his pay. 

The court had before it the question 
of a person who was appointed as Re- 
corder of Deeds. 

Mr. THOMAS. We are talking about 
accumulation of annual leave now. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right, 
and he can take all the time he wants 
to. 

Mr. THOMAS. As the law stands to- 
day he has either got to use his annual 
leave when it comes due or else he is 
going to get pay for it. Under your act 
here and under this language the Presi- 
dent—and I am going to quote—“in his 
discretion, may authorize’—what?— 
“leaves of absence with pay.” Well, now, 
what are you doing? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Read the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. THOMAS. “To any officers and 
employees who are exempted in whole 
or in part from the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 as a result of the en- 
actment of this act.” 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Read on. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I understand it 
goes on and says that you are not setting 
up any leave system, We understand 
that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It says, “Leaves 
of absence authorized under this sub- 
section shall not constitute a leave sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Where is the limita- 
tion? How much are you going to give 
him? You say in one breath you are 
not setting up any system, but in the 
same breath you leave it wide open to do 
just exactly that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What we are 
saying is that the Presidential appointee 
is not restricted to the 13 days, but he 
may be allowed more time at the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. How much more are 
you going to give him? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is under 
the discretion of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. It could be 6 months 
or a year, then? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
That is the law now. 

Mr. SCOTT. As a matter of fact, 
what this colloquy illustrates is that the 
act is not being changed in that respect; 
that the right of the President to au- 
thorize leaves of absence to persons 
subject to Executive jurisdiction is not 
changed, 

As the bill now reads, it says: 

Leaves of absence authorized under this 
subsection shall not constitute a leave sys- 
tem, and no such leave of absence which is 
not used shall be made the basis for any 
lump-sum payment. 


The only possibility of abuse, as I see 
it, is that the President might grant 
leaves of absence for a longer period 
than somebody else thinks he should. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is already the 
law, why go through all this now and 
reenact it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What I am 
calling the attention of the gentleman 
to again is that under the present law 
a member of the Cabinet, if he wants to, 
can take leave, but we are saying here 
that he cannot get any lump-sum pay- 
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ment if he does take it. Under what you 
are doing now, unless you pass this act, 
you are allowing it, and they have been 
doing it, and that is drawing these lump. 
sum payments. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under the present 
law, after January 1, 1943, supposing 
any calendar year comes up beginning 
July 1, and on that date one of these 
officials—I understand there are some 
250 or 300 of them—is granted a leave 
of absence for 1 year, and he takes it, 
do you mean that under your amend- 
ment here he does not get his accumu- 
lated leave? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. He gets no 
money. 

Mr. THOMAS. What does he get, 
then? He is paid for the entire year, 
is he not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. He gets his 
salary, of course, but he will not get 
any lump-sum payment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Because he has not 
earned any. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I submit that while 
he is granted this leave, the leave may 
be granted for a purpose which is en- 
tirely within the interest of rendering 
the best service to the Government of 
the United States. The leave may be 
ganted to permit an individual to serve 
temporarily in the armed services or as a 
consultant or adviser under some leave 
system other than this. The purpose of 
providing this is that if you did not have 
such a provision—consider the negative 
of it—the question would arise whether 
such an officer or employee might not 
find himself in a position where he could 
not take any leave with pay under any 
circumstances, and the President, who 
might require his services in some other 
capacity, would not be empowered to 
grant him a leave of absence even, as 
one gentleman said, of 13 days, unless 
this provision were in the bill. That is 
why it is there, as I understand it. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CLARDY. I am almost con- 
strained to go along with our brothers 
on the other side on one point although 
I am going to support the bill and the 
point the gentleman is discussing, be- 
cause I think he is right. 

My criticism of the bill is that it does 
not go far enough. I have been ap- 
palled ever sinee the scandal developed 
in which so much was drawn down 
apparently under authority of the Con- 
gress. I am hopeful that this will not 
be the last of the efforts to cut this thing 
off. You have gone practically only into 
the upper levels. I think it ought to 
be extended all the way. I thought, as 
one who was merely paying taxes out in 
my district, that the original purpose 
of the leave was to protect the health 
of the people who should have some sur- 
cease from their arduous labors here in 
Washington. Apparently it is being 
used merely to milk the Treasury. So I 
hope my good friend from Pennsylvania 
will introduce another bill or at least 
consent to some sort of amendment that 
will cover everybody from top to bot- 
tom. 

Mr. SCOTT. I conceive this to be a 
bill to protect the taxpayer’s health. I 
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think that if this abuse cost the tax- 
payers over $750,000 it is time we gave 
some consideration to the more and more 
sensitive pocketbook nerve of the tax- 
payer. 

May I add this comment to what the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
said earlier today. Perhaps the com- 
plaint which we hear on the other side 
of the aisle to the effect that we are not 
doing enough is a sort of inverse expres- 
sion of their true feelings. 

Mr. CLARDY. They should have 
thought about it earlier. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. Perhaps what they 
are really complaining about is that we 
may move a little too fast and save too 
much money, and the contrast between 
the 100 days and the 20 years will be 
so startling, so illuminating to the Amer- 
ican people, that when the facts begin 
to speak for themselves they hope to 
have some counterpropaganda available 
for the use of the Democratic National 
Committee. I think that is possibly the 
reason for that outburst of yesterday on 
the part of some of our Democratic 
colleagues. 

Mr. CLARDY. I would like to com- 
mend the effort. My complaint is that 
it does not go quite far enough. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
clarify a little more the situation dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from Texas. 
There are two things we are doing here 
with respect to this paragraph. One is 
that at least the department head would 
get the consent of the President. He 
does not have to do it now. He takes 
his time off. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We agree he 
draws his salary even though he is not 
there, but he does not get the lump-sum 
payment in addition thereto. 

Mr SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Reams]. 

Mr. REAMS, Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
cussion now before the House is for a 
rule to call up a bill, which I think is 
an excellent bill. I am for it. This 
bill deals with a limited class of people. 
This does not affect all of the civil- 
service people who are employees of the 
Government. It applies to only a limited 
group—to perhaps 250 or 300. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to tighten up the con- 
ditions under which the high-salaried 
people in the Government have been 
working, and under which they recently 
drew what seemed to many people to be 
an exorbitant amount of money when 
they left the Government. 

But, in all fairness, let us consider 
the fact that this should not have been 
a surprise to any Member of the Con- 
gress or to anyone else who kept up 
with the law. The law authorizes these 
payments very clearly. ‘The question 
had been brought up in the courts, and 
there is at least one decision of the 
Federal court which says that these 
had the right to accumulate leave and 
to get a cash payment in lieu thereof. 
We, in the committee, as well as oth- 
ers in the Congress and the people 
generally, do not feel that this should 
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be done. Therefore, this bill provides 
that these Presidential appointees cannot 
in the future accumulate leave, and that 
they must get permission from their 
superior officer, who, in this case, is the 
President, before they take a vacation. 

That is not the situation now. It is 
doubtful whether there was any account- 
ing of leave in many cases of the people 
who drew these large amounts. This 
bill would at least establish a responsi- 
bility in such instances. 

I can understand, I believe, the feeling 
of the people who think this was an 
improper thing when the officers of 
the Government who collected these 
amounts of money for accumulated leave 
were people who, as the public generally 
believes, did not need the money and 
were in high-salaried brackets. But, 
after all, it was an ethical matter. It 
was a matter which was entirely within 
their right to decide: If any one of these 
men had stayed off the job for a year’s 
time without doing a lick of work, with- 
out even the necessity of obtaining the 
permission of the President, and if such 
a person had not been discharged or 
relieved from his assignment by the 
President, he still could have drawn his 
salary. So that is the loose condition 
of the law, and has been since 1944. It 
was undoubtedly known to Members of 
Congress who have been here for a long 
time. It should have been known to 
everybody because it had been a subject 
of decision of the Federal court. It 
could have been amended in any Con- 
gress since 1944. , 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAMS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say that 
this part of the law which enabled these 
payments to be made, and which justi- 
fied such payments, was passed in the 
second session of the 78th Congress. The 
bill came up by unanimous consent in 
this body and was passed by unanimous 
consent. I have the record in my hand. 
The record shows that our former col- 
league, Mr. Ramspeck, asked unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the bill, H. R. 4918, to provide for the 
payment to certain Government em- 
ployees of accumulated or accrued an- 
nual leave due to their separation from 
the Government service. That is the 
law and it was brought up by unanimous 
consent, and passed by this body. So the 
fault lies with the Congress, and any man 
who received his money, received it under 
that law. They were not all Democrats, 
I can assure you of that much. Some 
whose names were not mentioned, one 
who is a member of the Cabinet at the 
present time, received the annual leave 
or termination pay. They were entitled 
to it and I defend their right to it. But 
the question of the correction of such a 
law is another thing, and as the gentle- 
man well says, the law authorizing such 
payment was acted upon by the Congress 
and passed by the Congress. So far as 
this House is concerned, it was brought 
up by unanimous consent and passed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a brief obser- 
vation? 
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Mr. REAMS. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is attempting to say that every 
action of the Congress is to be defended ° 
and is not subject to amendment when 
abuses develop. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts never said that, 
The gentleman from Massachusetts con- 
firmed what the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Reams] said, that these men col- 
lected their money in accordance with 
the law and under the law. I called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the law was passed by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Reams] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. REAMS. My position is not to 
defend anyone who took this money, nor 
is it to chastise them. It is merely to 
state that it is an ethicab question. The 
enforcement of ethics is from within and 
not from without. Therefore, I think we 
can pass that question of whether or not 
this was a legal practice, because it very 
definitely was. 

As was stated by my chairman, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Regs], the 
committee has unanimously decided that 
whether it is ethical and proper or not, 
and most of them felt it was not proper 
to take this money—we are here to stop 
that situation right now. 

May I say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas] that I feel this does 
not open the door wider, because this 
bill deals with a limited class. I think 
the Congress does not want to encroach 
on the authority of the President too 
far. If we lay down rules by which the 
President must regulate his Cabinet to 
too great an extent, we are going to de- 
stroy the balance of government. This 
bill seeks to maintain that balance in a 
way that is effective and proper. If a 
member of the Cabinet must go to the 
President and say he wants to take a 
leave, and if he cannot accumulate it, 
and he cannot take it in cash, that goes 
about as far as I want to go in circum- 
scribing the President’s authority. 

I believe that this is a good bill. It has 
been carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
I strongly urge that the rule be adopted 
and the bill be passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
might just as well know what we are 
doing today. In view of a lot of publicity 
that preceded this bill, I think the Rrc- 
orD should definitely show whether the 
Congress was right or wrong several ses- 
sions ago. The Congress passed the law 
under which any person who received 
their annual leave got it. Prior to the 
act of 1944 it was confined to employees. 
The act of 1944 broadened it to include 
officials. The gentleman from Kansas is 
aware of it. Whether or not the law 
from 1944 on is correct, men can honestly 
differ. But the fact that anyone who ob- 
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tained his terminal leave was strictly 
within his legal rights is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

I have no objection to this particular 
bill if my Republican friends want to put 
it through. I have no objection to para- 
graph (c) on page 2, that the gentleman 
from Texas referred to. I think there is 
a point in what he says. But I have 
enough confidence in any man who is 
President of the United States to know 
that when he authorizes leave of absence 
with pay to any officer or employee, that 
he is going to do it when the circum- 
stances justify it, and he is going to apply 
the rule of reasonableness. I do not of- 
fer it as a suggestion, but if one wanted 
to be sure, he could put the word “rea- 
sonable” before “leave of absence” in 
line 15 on page 2. I am not going to 
offer it because I have confidence that 
the President of the United States or 
whoever he might delegate this authority 
to will apply the rule of reasonableness. 
If however something express is desired 
I think the word “reasonable” before the 
word “leaves” would probably be a word 
not only constituting direction but also 
a word of limitation. 

These men are not getting their annual 
leave to their credit—and they have 
problems, they are sick at times, and cer- 
tainly they are entitled to some kind of 
fair and justifiable consideration; so that 
part of it does not disturb me, except I 
recognize that some might abuse it, and 
it is abuses that bring about these con- 
ditions, although I see no abuses so far 
as anyone being paid what they were en- 
titled to under the law. 

Whether or not we want the law to 
apply to Cabinet officers, Ambassadors, 
and others covered by the present law is 
a matter for the Congress to pass upon, 
and I can see where some Members 
might be disturbed. But insofar as I am 
concerned I am not going to be disturbed 
about it. I think, however, that para- 
graph (c) of section 2 in some form is 
vitally important to prevent injustice 
to this group of officials who are af- 
fected by the bill, who have problems in 
relation to sickness arising, where they 
are working long hours, as they do. Cer- 
tainly, Cabinet officers are not confined 
to certain hours a day, as we all know; 
nor Ambassadors, nor other officials cov- 
ered by this bill and there ought to be, in 
justice to them, some kind of compensa- 
tory consideration, and I think the pro- 
visions of paragraph (c) are justified for 
that purpose and justifiably so. If, how- 
ever, someone wants to insert the word 
“reasonable” before the word “leaves” I 
see no objection to it; but Iam not going 
to offer the amendment because I think 
the language contained in the bill will be 
carried out in a reasonable way by any 
man who is the President of the United 
States, and at the present time it is 
President Eisenhower. 

When the excitement arose I made 
some inquiries. I found that the sub- 
committee on Independent Offices mak- 
ing an inquiry about those who received 
these payments confined it to those oc- 
cupying the grade of GS-15 or above, 
confined it to the period between No- 
vember 1, 1952, and February 15, 1953, 
and to those who received more than 
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$1,000. Now, they have been receiving 
it since 1944. It might be interesting to 
find out if somebody is curious, because 
what they got they got under the law, 
what they received—who received 
amounts prior to November 1, 1952. Fur- 
thermore, it might be interesting to in- 
quire who on the Cabinet level, or on 
the Little Cabinet level, or in the level of 
GS-15 or above received from $500 up 
to $1,000 between November 1, 1952, and 
February 1953. 

I take the position that these men re- 
ceived what the law entitled them to, no 
matter who they are. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman think that the Congress intended 
when they enacted that law in 1944, for 
example, that the postmaster of New 
York should get $10,000 in addition to his 
salary? I am asking what the gentle- 
man thinks? What did he think when 
he voted for the thing? Did the gen- 
tleman think we were doing that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are not talk- 
ing about what we thought on that oc- 
casion; we are talking about the in- 
terpretation of the language of Congress. 
Where the language of the bill is plain 
and capable of but one construction the 
intent of Congress does not enter into it; 
it is the plain language of the bill itself 
that is determinative. Where there is 
ambiguity it is another matter. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Having paid 
$700,000 to these individuals does the 
gentleman think we ought to change it 
now? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam not arguing 
with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman think we ought to recommend 
that payment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I under- 
stand it, the Comptroller General says it 
is the law, but I am telling the gentle- 
man I do not think it was the intent of 
Congress to pass such an act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no argu- 
ment with the gentleman on that as 
far as that is concerned, but the plain 
language of the law is such that there 
was no other construction that could be 
placed upon it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Now we are 
trying to stop this abuse. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right, if you 
want to stop it, that is all right with me. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman want to stop it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I do not 
know. The only reason I would vote for 
this bill is because paragraph (c), page 
2, is in there. If you are going to take 
these men out of annual leave and per- 
mit all the other officers, officials, and 
employees to remain-in, take this group 
out that works long hours, they ought 
to have something of a compensatory 
nature, and paragraph (c) givesit. With 
paragraph (c) in there certainly I will 
support the bill if my Republican friends 
want the bill to go through. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. I will 
vote for it, then. I am not too excited 
about it, because, to me, the whole thing 
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leading up to the bill was nothing but 
political demagoguery anyway. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman because of my respect for 
him and because of other reasons that 
prompt me to have a very fine regard for 
the gentleman, even when I disagre 
with him. = 

Mr. SCOTT. I assure the gentleman I 
only want to be helpful, for I am quite 
aware of the fact that the gentleman is 
very generous in his willingness to have 
the law amended now that the boys on 
his side have received their money. I 
think that is a very fine gesture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are doing it. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
not doing it. That is why I said, if you 
want to do it, why I have no objection to 
doing it. That is your funeral, not mine. 
One thing is certain, however, anyone 
who received money under this act got 
it in accordance with the law. The legal- 
ity of the act is not challenged. 

I was very much interested to find that 
the inquiry of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations was confined to those who 
received more than $1,000, to those who 
were in grade GS-15 or higher, dnd con- 
fined to the period between November 1, 
1952, and February 15, 1953. There were 
over 100 names referred to in GS-15 to 
GS-18 under the Classification Act, 
They were career employees. There was 
an awful lot of publicity about a few 
Democratic members of the Cabinet who 
received payment. But they did not get 
one member. There is one they did not 
find who received $1,000 or more. He was 
not on the list. They were very much 
concerned, at least somebody was, be- 
cause on page 491, part 2, of the hearings 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1954, an inquiry was made about 
this particular man. They did not find 
his name on the list, although he was a 
Democratic member of the Cabinet. So 
they asked particularly about this man. 
The reason his name was on the list is 
because he got $914.07, But there was 
another member of the Cabinet today in 
the present administration, who received 
$852.50 and took it. I do not blame him. 
He was entitled to it under the law. But 
my Republican friends were searching 
for Democrats; they were not looking for 
Republicans, and that is why they con- 
fined it to grades GS-15 and above, and 
that is why they confined it to a particu- 
lar period. That is why they said, 
“Those who received more than a thou- 
sand dollars.” When they found one 
man was not on that list, they made spe- 
cific inquiry about him, and they were 
very careful to put it into the record of 
the hearing. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. May I say to the 
gentleman that he has always been 
thoughtful and very generous in spon- 
soring legislation, and I appreciate that 
fact. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, wait a min- 
ute. Iam suspicious. The gentlewoman 
said I am very generous. Then what? 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I said the gentle- 
man has been very generous in spon- 
soring legislation for increased salaries. 
I feel very sure he is interested in seeing 
that everybody shall get their full share 
under the law, and I agree with the gen- 
tleman. But, on the other hand, will 
not the gentleman agree with me, as long 
as I have gone so far with him that, as 
a matter of fact, when this law was writ- 
ten it was never contemplated it would 
be used by Cabinet officials? It some- 
what reminds me of a story. Oh, I know 
itis in the law. My distinguished friend 
need not remind me of that. It reminds 
me a little of the story of a lady whose 
neighbor came running in. The neigh- 
bor said: “You have got to take those 
peashooters away from your children. 
They are shooting peas up their noses.” 
The mother said, “I am very sorry, I 
never contemplated they would do that.” 
There are some things that you cannot 
contemplate, and I am sure the very 
distinguished minority leader—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no. Wait a 
minute now. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Is going to go 
along with us on this matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Assistant minor- 
ity leader or whip. I have too much 
affection for my friend, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. RAYBURN] to encroach 
on his jurisdiction. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I beg your par- 
don. Of course, I certainly would not 
want to make that error. But, on the 
other hand, I always look upon the gen- 
tleman with great respect and as a 
leader, because we serve on the same 
committee, and may I say we all work 
very well together on that committee. I 
am very happy to hear that in the final 
analysis the gentleman is going to vote 
for this slight change and excellent 
amendment to the legislation, which, 
frankly, will not affect anyone that the 
gentleman is particularly interested in. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
gentlewoman from New York that if 
there was any doubt in my mind before 
as to how I was going to vote on this 
bill, that by reason of the eloquence 
and convincing argument that she just 
made I, at least, will reluctantly go 
along. I have no opposition to the bill 
because my Republican friends want it, 
but I want to call attention to the fact 
that the law of 1944 plainly included 
these officials. As to what the intent 
was, I am inclined to agree with the 
gentlewoman from New York and the 
gentleman from Kansas, but I know that 
where the law is clear and unambiguous 
it is not the intent of the Congress that 
governs but it is the plain wording of 
the law that governs the situation, and 
that all of them, so far as I know, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, who were en- 
titled to it, received payments and they 
were entitled to it under the law, and I 
do not think that they were subject to 
criticism. So far as I am concerned, I 
know that prominent Republicans in the 
employ of the Government during the 
Democratic administration received 
their terminal leave pay, and I have not 
one word of criticism to offer to that as 
long as the present law is upon the 
statute books. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came before the 
Committee on Rules with the full and 
complete endorsement of both the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and the ranking member of 
the same committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. I have great 
confidence in both of those gentlemen. 
When you deal with the civil-service 
law, you deal with a very technical sub- 
ject, and while there can always be a 
lot of argument about that, so far as I 
can see, from the debate that has taken 
place here this morning, there is no real 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the rule and I 
favor the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute at this time to set the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] straight on this 
matter. He seemed to be a little con- 
cerned about it, and I think it ought to 
be pointed out, as in effect he did point 
out, that the then administration in 1944 
simply included in the benefits of these 
lump-sum payments some of the top 
brass who had not been included, and 
that the present majority, which is the 
party of the little people, has taken the 
benefit away from the top brass but has 
assiduously preserved these benefits for 
those in the brackets below the amounts 
referred to by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, at least 
twice in his remarks the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts raised 
the point and seemed to be disturbed be- 
cause the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee had sought the information about 
the lump-sum payments drawn by high- 
ranking officials, and had not filled up 
the Recor with the whole body of Fed- 
eral employees. 

In order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding about the reason for that, 
let me remind the Members of the House 
that if those in humble status, the work- 
ers down in the departments, are away 
from their duties they must use their 
annual leave. When they are away from 
the office it is taken out of their leave. 
But we all know that high-ranking off- 
cials may be away from their offices 
without having the time charged up 
against their leave. They may call up 
their office in the morning when they are 
out of town. They may even be cam- 
paigning on the Pacific Coast; yet their 
annual leave continues to accrue. I do 
not say they did wrong. but I do say the 
people have a right to know about it and 
it is time Congress stopped it. 

That is the reason we were interested 
There is no ob- 
jection to filling up the whole Recorp 
with the statistics about employees in the 
lower grades but we were more interested 
in the high brass. We found that Cabi- 
net officers retired and drew $6,000, $5,- 
000, or $4,000 in lump sums. Of course 
they have great responsibilities, but if 
they are entitled to more pay they should 
be paid in the legitimate way; by a bill 
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passed through the Congress, and not by 
this back-door method. 

The only reason the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee confined their re- 
quest to the high-ranking officers was 
that when these are away from their of- 
fices it is almost never deducted from 
their accruing annual leave. The lower 
grade employees did not enjoy that ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4654) to provide 
for the exemption from the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951 of certain offi- 
cers in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4654, with 
Mr. ELLswortH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill has 
been pretty well discussed and explained 
under the rule, although there may be 
just a few misunderstandings with re- 
gard to it. 

It is admitted that the 1944 act as 
approved by the House has been con- 
strued by the General Accounting Office 
to include Cabinet officers and other ap- 
pointees of the President of the United 
States, so it is admitted, I think, that 
under that construction of the 1944 act 
the people who are described in the re- 
port of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee were legally entitled to terminal 
leave provided they did not use up their 
leave while in office. Some of them took 
time off and some of them did not. They 
were entitled to take time off the same 
as other employees. If they did take 
the time, then, of course, they would 
be entitled under the law, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has so emi- 
nently stated, to a check. What I tried 
to inquire of my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, was 
whether he thought when that act was 
passed, that these members of the Cab- 
inet, and these people in the higher 
echelon would receive $700,000. There 
were only 215 of them, and they took 
$700,000 when they left their jobs. This 
act was passed in 1944. You know it 
was passed during the war period, and 
it was intended, as explained by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia who 
brought the thing to the floor, to keep 
employees in government and on the 
job. It was regarded as more or less of 
a so-called war measure. I believe the 
gentleman from Massachusetts agrees 
with me that when that act was ap- 
proved, we did not intend to pay Cabinet 
officers thousands of dollars of extra 
money when they left their positions. 
I do not think he thought that at the 
time any more than I did. The Comp- 
troller General has construed the law, 
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and we agree that, under the law, these 
people were entitled, if they kept a record 
of their time for which they were en- 
titled, to receive payment with respect 
to this matter of leave. Nearly all em- 
ployees of the Government, in fact all of 
them except Presidential appointees 
have records kept of the amount of leave 
they take. So there is a sheet for each 
one of them in his file to indicate 
whether he took any leave at all, and 
if so, the amount that he took. I think 
that is the thing that ought to be ex- 
plained. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot take is- 
sue with the gentleman’s statement. I 
think that represents a fair state of mind. 
But, I think my friend will agree with 
me that no matter what the Congress 
intended in 1944 with reference to a cer- 
tain group of officials, the law plainly 
included them. Will the gentleman 
agree with that? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But this looks 
like an abuse; does it not? You know 
what I mean. For example, I do not 
believe that you or I, at the time of the 
approval of the legislation, thought we 
were approving bonuses for Cabinet 
members and other high-ranking Presi- 
dential appointees, many of whom were 
millionaires in their own right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But my friend is 
avoiding my question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. All right, go 
ahead. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I frankly said 
that I agree, and I think the gentleman's 
statement represents a fair state of 
mind. I agree that the gentleman’s 
statement is a fair one as to the probable 
state of mind in 1944 when the bill was 
taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the law was 
plain that they were covered. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that the fault 
lies with the Congress in passing a law 
which included them; is that correct? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And now we are 
trying to correct that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is all right, 
but the fault lies, if there is any fault at 
all, with the Congress in 1944. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And it passed 
unanimously, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Then you and I 
have a meeting of the minds. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. - That is right. 
But what I am trying to get across is I 
do not believe, and in my opinion neither 
did the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who at that time was the floor leader of 
the House, and managed the legislation, 
believe, lump sum leave payments were 
thereby authorized for high Govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly, and 
you helped too. You helped it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, of course, 
you might express it that way. ; 

Mr. McCORMACK. . Sure, we all did. 
We all take our responsibility. I will 
take mine. Do you take yours? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas, I will take my 
responsibility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right, fine— 
then you and I can shake hands on that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We can always 
shake hands. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But let us not kid 
the public. I do not say you are, but let 
the public understand that the law pro- 
vided for these payments. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and the 
Congress passed the law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. á 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Kansas and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
are taking all the responsibility, because 
there are a few of us around here who 
were not in Congress in 1944. 

I wonder if the gentleman is over- 
looking Oscar Ewing, who left this coun- 
try last November, ostensibly to go to a 
health conference in India, and came 
back here last January 15, taking a tour 
around the world meanwhile, and then 
collected some $4,000 in accumulated 
leave pay. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, Mr. Ew- 
ing drew a good-sized check, and so did 
several of the others. As the gentleman 
has said, by the terms of the legislation 
such payments were not prohibited. But 
even so, in my judgment it was an abuse 
to do that sort of thing. It just was not 
the right thing to do. I think the gen- 
tleman agrees with me. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I was glad we 
agree on that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is why I 
think section (c) is very important. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They ought not 
to have claimed it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Congress should 
not have done it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, these men 
should not have taken the money. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, now, do not 
try to avoid our responsibility. The 
Congress passed this law in 1944, The 
gentleman from Iowa is correct, when 
he says he was not here. I am talking 
about the Members who were here. The 
language is plain. There is no ambig- 
uity. There is only one construction 
that could be placed on it. The law is 
plain. You cannot go into the intent 
of Congress. It is only when there is 
uncertainty or ambiguity that you can go 
into the intent of Congress. This lan- 
guage was plain. These men accepted 
it. And there were Republicans. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. A few. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A few, and some 
not named. You did not go back far 
enough. In that period it was confined 
to $1,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We will not go 
into the politics of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But you did. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If there were 
any Republicans in there, they were 
down in the lower bracket. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Is it 
not true that the 1944 act, to which ref- 
erence has been made, did not specifi- 
cally include the term “Cabinet officers,” 
and that the inclusion of Cabinet officers 
was by a ruling made by the General Ac- 
counting Office, interpreting the lan- 
guage “civilian officers” to include Cabi- 
net officers? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is correct. The 1944 act did not spe- 
cifically name Cabinet officers; it did not 
include appointees of the President, ex- 
cept by interpretation placed upon it by 
the Comptroller General. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I gladly yield 
to the distinguished Member from Cali- 
fornia, who was a member of our com- 
mittee at the time the legislation was ap- 
proved, and I am glad to know that he is 
for this legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Is it not 
true that the Comptroller General is an 
officer of the legislative branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I just 
wanted my friend from North Carolina 
to know that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes; anda 
distinguished officer, too. None better 
in the Government. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is very 
much concerned because the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Committee did 
not go back of November 1, Iam nota 
member of that committee, but I suspect 
it would have been even more em- 
barrassing for certain people if they had 
gone back of November 1. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
because of the shortage of time, I would 
like to continue my statement without 
interruption. To clear the air as a re- 
sult of this interrogation, I believe the 
people of the country will want to know 
some of the circumstances surrounding 
the passage of the 1944 act. As it was 
presented to our committee, plans were 
being made for reductions in force 
throughout the Government at the ter- 
mination of World War I. 

These plans were to pay in a lump sum 
terminal leave to employees who, during 
World War II, had remained faithful to 
their jobs and had not taken their leave. 
We were carrying over 3 million Federal 
employees then on the rolls. We planned 
and actually did reduce the number of 
employees from 1946 to 1948 from over 
3 million to slightly under 2 million. 
The law of 1944 was planned to meet the 
situation of the 1 million Federal em- 
ployees separated from the rolls. The 
fact that it also included the 300 people 
we are now excluding from the Leave 
Act today was merely incidental. 

I am willing to accept my responsibil- 
ity, as I have said, but as the Members ` 
know, part of the responsibility belongs 
to the administrative agencies who rec- 
ommended this means of settling for ac- 
crued leave. The record is completely 
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fact that they were also talking about 
themselves—that is, the top-ranking of- 
ficials in the Government. 

Let me repeat that the 1944 act was 
brought to the floor with the justifica- 
tion that the legislation was to take care 
of workers in the Government who had 
not had an opportunity to take their 
leave during World War IT.’ 

And one thing further, these people, 
these high-ranking officials, appointed 
by the President, as I told you at the be- 
ginning, are in a different group from 
other Government employees and have 
so been held by the courts. 

H. R. 4654, when enacted into law, will 
prevent lump-sum leave payments to 
department and agency heads. By ex- 
empting from the Annual and Sick Leave 
Act of 1951 Cabinet officers and other 
high-ranking Government officials, ap- 
pointed by the President alone or by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, we will preclude such officials 
from earning leave. Also, they will not 
be able to accrue leave which can be used 
as a basis for lump-sum leave payments 
when they terminate their Government 
service. 

It was the view of our committee in 
approving this legislation that we should 
not consider Cabinet officers and others 
affected by the bill in the same category 
of those who must keep detailed leave 
statements and, certainly, not in the 
category of those who should receive 
large lump-sum payments as a result of 
leave accrued during their specific terms 
of office. When such large lump-sum 
leave payments are made, we have really 
‘created a situation whereby we are pay- 
ing for two officeholders at the same time 
when only one such office exists. By 
removing these officials from the Sick 
and Annual Leave Act of 1951, these of- 
ficials will not be able to accrue any 
leave which will be the subject of lump- 
sum payments after they have left office. 

The Assistant Comptroller General 
testified before our committee that, in 
his opinion, these officials presently on 
the rolls are entitled to be paid their 
accrued annual leave up to the time 
legislation exempting them from the 
leave act is approved. Our committee 
wanted to make sure that if they were 
entitled to such leave, it would not be 
paid upon the passage of this act. 
Therefore, a restriction was added to the 
bill providing that the payments of such 
leave as these officials may be entitled to 
receive would not be made until they 
were actually separated from the Federal 
service. 

In operation, the bill will immediately 
exempt from the general leave system 
approximately 245 officials who were ap- 
pointed by the President alone, or by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who are presently 
receiving salaries in excess of $14,800 a 
year. It also will exempt approximately 
71 Chiefs of Missions'in the Foreign 
Service appointed and assigned by the 
President who are paid $15,000 or more 
a year. 

This bill does not solve the whole 
problem of lump-sum payments of leave 
to officials who approve their own leave. 
I have pointed out previously to the 
House that there are some postmasters 
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who have walked off with large lump- 
sum annual-leave payments. For ex- 
ample, the postmaster at New York City 
was paid more than $10,000 in lump-sum 
on the termination of his service re- 
cently. He resigned, as the Members 
will recall, while his office was under in- 
vestigation. 

I have asked the Postmaster General 
to take aggressive and effective action to 
reduce the total amount of annual leave 
presently outstanding to postmasters. 
It is my understanding that this amounts 
to an indebtedness to the postal service 
of between $30 million and $50 million. 
I have learned directly from the Post- 
master General that he is exploring this 
problem and intends to do something 
about it. It can be seen that in the case 
of those postmasters who are not re- 
placed when they are on leave, it is more 
important to insist that they use up 
their accrued leave than to exclude them 
from the Sick and Annual Leave Act. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes, and 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill H. R. 4654 was re- 
ported out unanimously by your Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
The committee held hearings for 2 days 
and had numerous witnesses before the 
committee before a unanimous decision 
vas reached to report this bill out favor- 
ably. ‘ 

It is good legislation. This bill exempts 
from the 1951 Leave Act any officer or 
employee in the executive branch of the 
Government appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate or by the 
President alone, and chiefs of mission in 
the Foreign Service and comprises a 
total of 316 officers, 245 of those officers 
who are exempted from the 1951 Leave 
Act are appointed by the President alone, 
or by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
Seventy-one of them are chiefs of mis- 
sion in the Foreign Service. So this bill 
provides that these 316 officials shall be 
taken out of the 1951 Leave Act and are 
not to be entitled to any leave or any 
lump-sum payment under the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951. 

But the bill goes further and provides 
in section (c) that the President in his 
discretion shall give such annual leave 
to these 316 officers as he deems advis- 
able and proper. This section also pro- 
vides, however, that under no circum- 
stance shall any of these 316 officers be 
entitled to any lump-sum payment for 
any accrued leave when they leave the 
service of the Government. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
discontinue lump-sum payments for ac- 
crued leave to members of the Cabinet 
and other high-ranking officials of our 
Government who are appointed by the 
President alone or by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and chiefs of mission of the Foreign 
Service when they retire or resign. 

I am not questioning the legality of 
the payment of certain lump sum leave 
payments’ to certain members of the 
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Cabinet and other high-ranking officials 
who retired or resigned last January. I 
think unquestionably they were entitled 
to it if they had actually accumulated 
the leave for which they were paid. 
The act of. 1951 specifically includes all 
civilian officers and employees; and, 
certainly, members of the Cabinet, as- 
sistant members of the Cabinet, and 
other top-ranking employees who re- 
ceived these payments were civilian offi- 
cers of our Government and were in- 
cluded in the 1951 leave act. I think as 
long as they established the amount of 
leave they had accumulated by not using 
same before they left the service of the 
Government then they were entitled to 
the lump-sum payment under this 1951 
leave act. So there is no question 
about the legality of those lump-sum 
payments according to the ruling or 
decision of the Comptroller General. 

The only question is whether or not 
we shall continue to pay these large 
lump-sum payments to Cabinet members 
and other top-ranking officials in the fu- 
ture. I do not think we should. Your 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
which had this legislation under consid- 
eration is unanimously of the opinion 
that we should not. I am sure there is 
no objection to this bill. I trust it will 
be passed without a dissenting vote be- 
cause it is a deserving piece of legisla- 
tion and is in the interest of efficient, 
economical administration of the exec- 
utive branch of our Government. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the ne- 
cessity for this legislation grows out of 
moral abuses of the law as it presently 
exists. 

I supported this legislation in the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and I support it now even though 
it is my feeling that it does not go as far 
as it should in prohibiting cash pay- 
ments for accumulated leave. 

It is, at least, a start in the right direc- 
tion, and I hope the Members of the 
House will give approval to the enact- 
ment of this measure. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to impose on the committee, but being a 
member of the committee that consid- 
ered the bill and reported it I feel that 
it is my duty to state my reasons for 
supporting the bill. 

I am supporting H. R. 4654 from my 
committee on the basis of economy, that 
it will cut out a small part of the waste- 
ful spending of the taxpayers’ money. 
These people who are taken from cov- 
erage by the Annual Leave Act of 1951 
by this bill take all the leave they need 
or want. They are officers who are paid 
their salaries whether or not they even 
come to their offices and however they 
spend their time. One of the most im- 
portant things this Congress must do, 
and this bill is a short step in that di- 
rection, is to eliminate the wasteful and 
reckless spending that is being done by 
this Government. I do not think that 
needs discussion. I would be the last to 
begrudge any necessary or useful ex- 
penditure or tax, but we see $22,500 per 
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year set up for salary for a Cabinet offi- 
cer. That is what we expect to pay out 
for that purpose. Yet this year the cost 
of salary for each of the 10 Cabinet offi- 
cers is going to run up as high as $29,- 
500 because of the situation that this 
bill will remedy. I hope it also reme- 
dies the condition that causes an office in 
the State Department to cost $37,560.12 
when it is supposed to cost $25,000. These 
two items are taken from a list that 
shows about three-quarters of a million 
dollars paid out recently in sums of $1,- 
000 or more. I do not know what the 
total of the amounts is that was paid to 
lesser recipients. We know that our Re- 
public can be more surely destroyed by 
waste than it can be by war. We must 
acknowledge that the resources of this 
country have limits and that wasteful, 
reckless and excessive spending, and the 
runaway taxation that it brings on, are 
just as dangerous to our way of life as 
any external threat. That renowned 
Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, said, and I 
quote: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between economy and 
liberty or profusion and servitude. 


That should be our philosophy today 
but I fear that we have strayed. By 
passing this bill we can eliminate a small 
part of the waste. 

I feel that our commitee is bipartisan, 
at least to a great extent, and I certainly 
hope this bill is. It should be. I know 
that I have sat here on the floor and 
listened to some of our beloved colleagues 
of both parties belabor the members of 
the other party on the apparent hy- 
pothesis that because I am a Democrat 
I will vote opposite to all the Republi- 
cans, or that because somebody else is a 
Republican that he will vote for a bill 
because another Republican sponsored 
it or against a bill because a Democrat 
introduced it. 

The United States of America has 
come upon sad days if the time has ar- 
rived when the Members of this Con- 
gress have put the welfare of the politi- 
cal party over the welfare of the Na- 
tion. That would be a betrayal of our 
people. It will be my continual prayer, 
as long as I am a Member of this great 
body, that God shall give me the wis- 
dom and the courage to always put our 
national welfare first and foremost. He 
will do that and through that same faith 
we must regain the moral and spiritual 
strength that made us the greatest na- 
tion on earth. I sometimes wonder if our 
Nation’s Capital has come to rely upon 
money and personal and political power 
and has forgotten that this Nation was 
founded upon faith in God. 

During the debate concerning the 
authorization for an Undersecretary of 
State for administration, which was one 
of the first matters voted upon at this 
session, I sat here in amazement and 
astonishment and heard advanced as the 
reason for providing such an office was to 
be able to pay the appointee a larger 
salary and to give him a new title in 
order that by virtue of the title and 
the bigger salary he would have prestige. 
Prestige, mind you, was what they were 
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looking for. Is prestige of a title the 
thing that runs our Government? The 
statement was made that the man must 
be able to have that prestige of a title 
when he goes over to talk to Mr. Wilson 
of the Defense Department, and that is 
substantially quoting from the debate. 
I was one of the eighteen who voted 
against the proposal, and I want it known 
here and now that nobody has to have 
a title to come to see me. The girls in 
my office were informed when they were 
employed that when any one comes to 
talk to me I will see them, and that is 
regardless of prestige. But that man, 
desiring that prestige that costs: the 
taxpayers $17,500 per year for his salary 
plus the salaries for a corps of secretar- 
ies and so forth, will be covered by this 
bill so when he leaves the Government 
he will not be allowed to pull down an- 
other three, four or five thousand dollars 
for leave. There are over 300 others like 
him. In my opinion, this bill should pass. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to pay tribute to the mem- 
bers of our committee for their interest 
in this legislation and for their attend- 
ance during the hearings, and the fact 
that we have a unanimous agreement 
among the members of the committee 
in support of this bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most amazing documents of this 
or any other Congress was the report of 
the chairman of the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee on cash 
leave payments made to Cabinet officers 
and other high officials of the last ad- 
ministration when they stepped out of 
office. Substantial amounts of the tax- 
payers’ money were handed over to these 
ex-officers on the theory that they had 
not used annual leave to which they were 
entitled. These payments reached lavish 
proportions in a number of cases. 

I, for one, was deeply shocked at the 
revelation of these payments, and am 
well aware of the grave concern of the 
public at the granting of such gratui- 
ties. We had instance after instance of 
Cabinet officers and other high-level ap- 
pointees who received four thousand, 
five thousand, or six thousand dollars— 
and one even received $12,000—as going- 
away presents when they were swept 
out of office by the American people as 
the result of the last election. 

The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has taken prompt and effective ac- 
tion to correct this sorry situation by 
reporting H. R. 4654 unanimously. Un- 
der this legislation, there will be no re- 
currance of the recent situation where 
two-hundred-odd top officials can pick 
up almost three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars for supposedly unused annual leave. 
It will do this by removing Cabinet offi- 
cers, their assistants, and certain other 
high officials from the leave system that 
covers Federal employees generally. 
About 316 officers will be removed from 
the leave system, and once this is done, 
they will no longer be able to accumu- 
late leave so as to become eligible for 
lump-sum cash payments if they do not 
use it. 

It should be noted, however, that this 


legislation will not, and certainly should _ 
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not, reduce the leave privileges of rank- 
and-file Government officers and em- 
ployees. The great majority of career 
Government employees are conscientious 
and hard-working public servants, and 
should not be deprived of benefits justly 
due them because of abuses which have 
occurred in the higher echelon, and par- 
ticularly among political appointees of 
the previous administration. It is only 
a certain group of appointive officials 
whose salaries exceed the highest general 
schedule rate—presently $14,800 a year— 
who will be deprived of the benefits of 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 
which covers Federal employees gener- 
ally. Employees whose salary rates do 
not exceed this top rate will continue to 
receive all benefits of that leave act. 

I should like to point out the factors 
which, in my estimation, have combined 
to permit the lump-sum leave payments 
to high officials which will be precluded 
under H. R. 4654. I have no quarrel with 
the legal conclusion, reached by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, that these payments could not 
be questioned by his office. The Assist- 
ant Comptroller General testified that 
the law clearly authorizes the payments. 
Nevertheless, it is even more clear to me 
that it is just an accidental quirk of the 
law, an unintentional loophole in the 
leave statutes, which forms the basis for 
the payments. 

In 1936 Congress authorized annual 
leave of 26 days a year for civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Government, 
with the privilege of accumulating up to 
60 days of such leave. The 60-day maxi- 
mum was increased to 90 days during 
World War II when the national interest 
precluded normal use of leave. 

The 1936 law was repealed and re- 
placed by the Annual and Sick Leave Act 
of 1951. This 1951 act created a grad- 
uated scale of leave allowances for ci- 
vilian officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment, allowing 13 days for those with 
less than 3 years’ service, 20 days for 
those having 3 years but less than 15 
years of service, and 26 days for those 
having 15 years or more of service. 
Neither this act nor the previous one 
made any distinction between leave al- 
lowances to various classes of civilian 
officers and employees, although there 
were several specific exceptions. 

In 1944 a law was enacted authorizing 
lump-sum payments for annual leave 
which remained unused when an officer 
or employee became separated from the 
service. This law covered both officers 
and employees, but the explanation in 
the House report—House Report 1836, 
78th Congress—after stating that the 
purpose is to authorize lump-sum pay- 
ments to any officer or employee who is 
separated, goes on to deal exclusively 
and at considerable length with the sit- 
uation with respect to employees which 
forms the underlying reason for the 
legislation. 

I recognize, of course, that we cannot 
go behind the plain words of a statute 
where they are unambiguous, as in this 
case. At the same time I submit that 
we most certainly must also give recogni- 
tion, in considering the desirability of 
remedial legislation such as H. R. 4654, 
to the self-evident fact that Congress 
never intended this 1944 lump-sum 
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leave act to have the effect it did with 
respect to high officials. In other words, 
I am morally certain that this 1944 bill 
would not even have reached the floor 
of the House, much less become law, had 
the full implications thereof been made 
clear to the Congress by the operating 
departments who urged enactment of 
the law. Congress certainly never in- 
tended that this law would be used to 
dish out and.give away huge sums to 
officials serving at the pleasure of the 
President or for fixed terms. 

H. R. 4654 will correct this weakness 
in the present law. At the same time it 
‘will not reduce the rights of the great 
majority of loyal, hardworking Federal 
employees. I heartily endorse this meas- 
ure in the interests of good Government 
and of the American taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 202 
(b) (1) of the Annual and Sick Leave Act 
of 1951 is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of subparagraph (H), and by 
striking out the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (I) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the following: 

“(J) any officer or employee in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone, whose rate of basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum rate provided in 
the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 


Subparagraph (J) shall not apply to the 
personnel of the Foreign Service of the 
United States.” 

(b) Section 202 (b) of the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(4) This title, except section 203 (f), 
shall not apply to chiefs of mission in the 
Foreign Service of the United States who 
receive compensation at one of the rates 
authorized in section 411 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C., sec. 866) .” 

(c) The President, in his discretion, may 
authorize leaves of absence with pay to any 
officers and employees who are exempted in 
whole or in part from the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 as a result of the enact- 
ment of this act. This subsection shall not 
affect leaves of absence which may be granted 
to chiefs of mission in the Foreign Service 
of the United States under section 203 (f) 
of such act. \ 

Sec. 2. (a) The accumulated and current 
accrued annual leave to which any officer or 
employee exempted in whole or in part from 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 as a 
result of the enactment of this act is entitled 
immediately prior to the date this act be- 
comes applicable to him shall be liquated by 
@ lump-sum payment at the rate of com- 
pensation which he was receiving imme- 
diately prior to such date only upon (1) the 
Separation of such officer or employee from 
the service, (2) the death of such officer or 
employee, or (3) the transfer of such officer 
or employee to a position under a leave 
system other than the leave system provided 
by the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951. 

(b) In the event any such exempted officer 
or employee, without any break in the con- 
tinuity of his service, again becomes subject 
to the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 
upon the completion of his service as an 
exempted officer or employee, such officer or 
employee shall be entitled to the annual and 
sick leave to which he is entitled imme- 
diately prior to the date this act becomes 
applicable to him, in the same manner and 
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to the same extent as though he had been 
continuously subject to the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951. 

(c) In the event any such exempted of- 
ficer or employee is separated from the 
service to enter upon active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, such 
officer or employee shall be entitled (1) to 
receive compensation covering the accumu- 
lated and current accrued annual leave to 
which he is entitled immediately prior to the 
date this act becomes applicable to him, 
or (2) to elect to have such leave remain 
to his credit until his return from active 
service in the Armed Forces. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee 
amendment: 

Page 2, line 18, after “act,” insert “Leaves 
of absence authorized under this sub- 
section shall not constitute a leave system, 


-and no such leave of absence which is not 


used shall be made the basis for any lump- 
sum payment, 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLSWORTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4654) to provide for the 
exemption from the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 of certain officers in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 223, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST 
AIRPLANE FLIGHT, KITTY HAWK, 
N. C. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 241) to appoint a committee 
to attend the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the 1st airplane flight at Kill 
Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. ‘ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas on December 17, 1903, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright made the first successful air- 
plane flight at Kill Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, 
N. C.; and 

Whereas suitable recognition will be ac- 
corded the 50th anniversary of this great his- 
torical event; and 

Whereas it is both fitting and desirable 
for the Congress of the United States to be 
represented on the occasion: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House shall 
each appoint 5 Members of their respective 
Houses and may each appoint 2 additional 
citizens to compose a committee to attend 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the flight at Kill Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., on December 17, 1953, and represent 
the Congress. The necessary expenses of 
said committee, including actual travel ex- 
penses, in an amount not to exceed $10,000 
shall be paid on a pro rata basis out of the 
contingent funds of the House and Senate 
based on vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr..SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if this joint reso- 
lution will consume very much time. I 
have heard of no controversy on it. The 
resolution simply provides for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to attend the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the first airplane flight at Kill Devil 
Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C., which occurred 
on December 17, 1903, in the flight made 
by the Wright brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville. 

The resolution cites that it is desirable 
that recognition be given to the event, 
and that the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House each ap- 
point 5 Members of their respective 
Houses and 2 additional citizens to at- 
tend the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of this flight on December 17, 
1953, and represent the Congress. It 
provides for the appropriation of the 
necessary expenses, but this amount has 
been reduced by the Committee on Rules 
from the $10,000 suggested in the bill 
to $4,000. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have no 
objection to the amendment, and I do 
not want to consume any time. This 
was unanimously agreed to by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 8, 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$4,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
additional requests for time. Therefore, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
anon to reconsider was laid on the 

le, 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 135) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1953, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act-of 1949, as amended. 

The purpose of the reorganization 
plan is to simplify the organization and 
strengthen the administration of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington by 
providing for a single managing direc- 
tor at the head of the bank. The man- 
agement of the Bank is now vested in 
a board of directors consisting of four 
full-time members and the Secretary of 
State, ex officio. The functions per- 
formed by the Board are essentially of 
an executive nature and are comparable 
to those vested in the heads of other 
executive agencies. Experience has 
demonstrated that the most effective 
performance of executive functions is 
more likely to be obtained under a single 
administrator than under a board. 

The plan concentrates authority and 
responsibility for bank operations in the 
Managing Director. Safeguards are 
provided in the plan and in existing law, 
however, to assure that the bank follows, 
sound lending and financial policies and 
that its activities are coordinated with 
those of other Government agencies hay- 
ing international responsibilities. Un- 
der the plan, the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems is authorized to es- 
tablish the general lending and other 
financial policies which shall govern the 
operations of the bank. The Council 
is composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Chairman, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. 

At present, the Board of Directors is 
not only subject to policy guidance by 
the National Advisory Council, under the 
provisions of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, but is also required to con- 
sult with the Advisory Board for the 
Export-Import Bank, created by the 
Export-Import Bank Act, on major 
questions of policy and to receive recom- 
mendations from that Board. The com- 
position of the Advisory Board largely 
parallels that of the Council. The dif- 
ferences are that only the latter includes 
the Director for Mutual Security as a 
member and that the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank is the chairman of the Advisory 
Board whereas the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury serves as the chairman of the 
Council. Because of the similarity of 
the composition of the Advisory Board 
and Council, and of their functions as 
respects the bank, the reorganization 
plan abolishes the Advisory Board, It 
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also abolishes the functions of the Ad- 

visory Board—conferred by section 

3 (d) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
945. 

The reorganization plan also provides 
for the abolition of the functions of the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
with respect to his membership on the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems. 
The function of membership is con- 
ferred upon the Chairman by section 4 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 
as amended. I contemplate that the 
Managing Director of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington will partici- 
pate as a nonvoting member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council in relation to 
matters of concern to the bank. I be- 
lieve there is merit in reducing the size 
of the Council and also believe that the 
interests of the bank can be properly 
placed before the Council without con- 
ferring full Council membership on the 
managing director of the bank. 

Under the reorganization plan the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington will 
continue in its status of a corporate en- 
tity, and independent agency, in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. The 
President will retain authority to termi- 
nate or modify any delegation or assign- 
ment of function made by the President 
to the bank or to any of its agencies or 
officers. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1953 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended. I also have found 
and hereby declare that by reason of 
these reorganizations it is necessary to 
include in the reorganization plan pro- 
vision for the appointment and compen- 
sation of the new officers specified in sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of the reorganization 
plan. The rates of compensation fixed 
for these officers are, respectively, those 
which I have found to prevail in respect 
of comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The taking effect of Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1953 will accomplish a 
small immediate reduction of expendi- 
tures, since it will substitute one man- 
aging director, together with a deputy 
and assistant, for a board which includes 
four full-time members. Other reduc- 
tions in expenditures will probably be 
brought about also, through increased 
economy and efficiency in the perform- 
ance of necessary services of the bank 
resulting from the simplification of its 
organization, but such reductions can- 
not be itemized in advance of actual ex- 
perience. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 30, 1953. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 5 or 1953 
(Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, April 30, 
1953, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 
20, 1949, as amended) 
THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
SECTION 1. The Managing Director: There 
is hereby established the office of Managing 
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Director of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, hereinafter referred to as the 
Managing Director. The Managing Director 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $17,500 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Deputy Director: There is hereby 
established the office of Deputy Director of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
The Deputy Director shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $16,000 per annum, shall 
perform such functions as the Managing 
Director may from time to time prescribe, 
and shall act as Managing Director during 
the absence or disability of the Managing 
Director or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Managing Director. 

Sec. 3. Assistant Director: There is hereby 
established the office of Assistant Director 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
The Assistant Director shall be appointed by 
the Managing Director under the classified 
civil service, shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter fixed by law for 
grade GS-18 of the general schedule estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and shall perform such functions 
as the Managing Director may from time to 
time prescribe. 

Sec. 4. Functions transferred to the Man- 
aging Director: All functions of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington are hereby transferred to the 
Managing Director. 

Sec. 5. General policies: The National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems shall from time to 
time establish general lending and other 
financial policies which shall govern the Man- 
aging Director in the conduct of the lend- 
ing and other financial operations of the 
benk. 

Sec. 6. Performance of transferred func- 
tions: The Managing Director may from time 
to time make such provisions as he deems 
appropriate authorizing the performance of 
any of the functions of the Managing Di- 
rector by any other officer, or by any agency 
or employee, of the bank. 

Sec. 7. Abolitions: The following are here- 
by abolished: (1) The Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
including the offices of the members thereof 
provided for in section 3 (a) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended; (2) 
the Advisory Board of the bank, togethey 
with the functions of the said Advisory 
Board; and (3) the function of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington of being a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. The Managing Director shall make 
such provisions as may be necessary for 
winding up any outstanding affairs of the 
said abolished boards and offices not other- 
wise provided for in this reorganization plan, 

Sec. 8. Effective date: Sections 3 to 7, in- 
clusive, of this reorganization plan shall be- 
come effective when the Managing Director 
first appointed hereunder enters upon office 
pursuant to the provisions of this reorgan- 
ization plan. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 136) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
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on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I address the Congress on a subject 
which has been of primary interest to 
me throughout all the years of my adult 
life—the defense of our country. 

As a former soldier who has experi- 
enced modern war at first hand, and 
now, as President and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, I believe that our Defense Estab- 
lishment is in need of immediate im- 
provement. In this message, I indicate 
actions which we are taking, and must 
yet take, to assure the greater safety of 
Alnerica. 

Through the years, our Nation has 
warded off all enemies. We have de- 
fended ourselves successfully against 
those who have waged war against us. 
We enjoy, as a people, a proud tradition 
of triumph in battle. 

We are not, however, a warlike peo- 
ple. Our historic goal is peace. It shall 
ever be peace—peace to enjoy the free- 
dom we cherish and the fruits of our 
labors. We maintain strong military 
forces in support of this supreme pur- 
pose, for we believe that in today’s world 
only properly organized strength may 
altogether avert war. 

Because we are not a military-minded 
people, we have sometimes failed to give 
proper thought to the problems of the 
organization and adequacy of our Armed 
Forces. Past periods of international 
stress and the actual outbreaks of wars 
have found us poorly prepared. On such 
occasions, we have had to commit to 
battle insufficient and improperly organ- 
ized military forces to hold the foe until 
our citizenry could be more fully mobi- 
lized and our resources nrarshaled. We 
know that we cannot permit a repetition 
of those conditions. 

Today we live in a perilous period of 
international affairs. Soviet Russia and 
her allies have it within their power to 
join with us in the establishment of a 
true peace or to plunge the world into 
global war. To date, they have chosen to 
conduct themselves in such a way that 
these are years neither of total war nor 
total peace. 

We in the United States have, there- 
fore, recently embarked upon the defini- 
tion of a new, positive foreign policy. 
One of our basic sins is to gain again for 
the free world the initiative in shaping 
the international conditions under which 
freedom can thrive. Essential to this 
endeavor is the assurance of an alert, 
efficient, ever-prepared Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Today our international undertakings 
are shared by the free peoples of other 
nations. We find ourselves in an un- 
paralleled role of leadership of freemen 
everywhere. With this leadership have 
come new responsibilities. With the 
basic purpose of assuring our own secu- 
rity and economic viability, we are help- 
ing our friends to protect their lives and 
liberties. And one major help that we 
may give them is reliance upon our own 
Military Establishment. 

Today also witnesses one of history’s 
times of swiftest advance in scientific 
achievements. These developments can 
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accomplish wonders in providing a 
healthier and happier life for us all. 
But, converted to military uses, they 
threaten new, more devastating terrors 
in war. These simple, inescapable facts 
make imperative the maintenance of a 
defense organization commanding the 
most modern technological instruments 
in our arsenal of weapons. 

In providing the kind of military se- 
curity that our country needs, we must 
keep our people free and our economy 
solvent. We must not endanger the very 
things we seek to defend. We must not 
create a nation mighty in arms that is 
lacking in liberty and bankrupt in re- 
sources. Our armed strength must con- 
tinue to rise from the vigor of a free 
people and a prosperous economy. 

Recognizing all these national and 
international demands upon our Mili- 
tary Establishment, we must remain ever 
mindful of three great objectives in 
organizing our defense. 

First. Our Military Establishment 
must be founded upon our basic con- 
stitutional principles and traditions. 
There must be a clear and unchallenged 
civilian responsibility in the Defense Es- 
tablishment. This is essential not only 
to maintain democratic institutions, but 
also to protect the integrity of the mili- 
tary profession. Basic decisions relating 
to the military forces must be made by 
politically accountable civilian officials. 
Conversely, professional military leaders 
must not be thrust into the political arena 
to become the prey of partisan politics. 
To guard these principles, we must 
recognize and respect the clear lines of 
responsibility and authority which run 
from the President, through the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretaries of 
the military departments, over the 
operations of all branches of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. | 

‘Second. Effectiveness with economy 
must be made the watchwords of our de- 
fense effort. To maintain an adequate 
national defense for the indefinite fu- 
ture, we have found it necessary to de- 
vote a larger share of our national re- 
sources than any of us have heretofore 
anticipated. To protect our economy, 
maximum effectiveness at minimum cost 
is essential. 

Third. We must develop the best pos- 
sible military plans. These plans must 
be sound guides to action in case of war. 
They must incorporate the most com- 
petent and considered thinking from 
every point of view—military, scientific, 
industrial, and economic. 

To strengthen civilian control by es- 
tablishing clear lines of accountability, 
to further effectiveness with economy, 
and to provide adequate planning for 
military purposes—these were primary 
objectives of the Congress in enacting 
the National Security Act of 1947 and 
strengthening it in 1949. 

Now much has happened which makes 
it appropriate to review the workings of 
those basic statutes. Valuable lessons 
have been learned through 6 years of 
trial by experience. Our top military 
structure has been observed under 
changing conditions. The military ac- 
tion in Korea, the buildup of our forces 
everywhere, the provision of military aid 
to other friendly nations, and the partici- 
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pation of United States Armed Forces in 
regional collective security arrange- 
ments, such as those under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—all these 
have supplied sharp tests of our military 
organization. Today,in making my spe- 
cific recommendations, I have also had 
the benefit of the report prepared by the 
Committee on Department of Defense 
Organization established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense 3 months ago. 

The time is here, then, to work to per- 
fect our Military Establishment without. 
delay. 

I 

The first objective—toward which im- 
mediate actions already are being di- 
rected—is clarification of lines of au- 
thority within the Department of 
Defense so as to strengthen civilian 
responsibility. 

I am convinced that the fundamental 
structure of our Department of Defense 
and its various component agencies as 
provided by the National Security Act, 
as amended, is sound. None of the 
changes I am proposing affects that basic 
structure, and this first objective can 
and will be attained without any legis- 
lative change. 

With my full support, the Secretary 
of Defense must exercise over the De- 
partment of Defense the direction, au- 
thority, and control which are vested in 
him by the National Security Act. He 
should do so through the basic channels 
of responsibility and authority pre- 
scribed in that act—through the three 
civilian Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, who are respon- 
sible to him for all aspects of the re- 
spective military departments (except 
for the legal responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to advise the President 
in military matters). No function in any 
part of the Department of Defense, or 
in any of its component agencies, should 
be performed independent of the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Secretary is the 
accountable civilian head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and, under the law, 
my principal assistant in all matters re- 
lating to the Department. I want all to 
know that he has my full backing in 
that role. 

To clarify a point which has led to 
considerable confusion in the past, the 
Secretary of Defense, with my approval, 
will shortly issue a revision of that por- 
tion of the 1948 memorandum commonly 
known as the Key West agreement 
which provides for a system of designat- 
ing executive agents for unified com- 
mands. Basic decisions with respect to 
the establishment and direction of uni- 
fied commands are made by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense, upon 
the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in their military planning and 
advisory role. But the provision of the 
Key West agreement, under which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff designate one of 
their members as an executive agent for 
each unified command, has led to con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the relationship of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary 
of Defense, and the relationship of the 
military chief of each service to the 
civilian Secretary of his military depart- 
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Hence, the Secretary of Defense, with 
my approval, is revising the Key West 
agreement to provide that the Secretary 
of Defense shall designate in each case 
a military department to serve as the 
executive agent for a unified command. 
Under this new arrangement, the chan- 
nel of responsibility and authority to a 
commander of a unified command will 
unmistakably be from the President to 
the Secretary of Defense to the desig- 
nated civilian Secretary of a military 
department. This arrangement will fix 
responsibility along a definite channel of 
accountable civilian officials as intended 
by the National Security Act. 

It will be understood, however, that, 
for the strategic direction and opera- 
tional control of forces, and for the con- 
duct of combat operations, the military 
chief of the designated military depart- 
ment will be authorized by the Secretary 
of Defense to receive and transmit re- 
ports and orders and to act for that de- 
partment in its executive agency ca- 
pacity. This arrangement will make it 
always possible to deal promptly with 
emergency or wartime situations. The 
military chief will clearly be acting in 
the name and by the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense. Promulgated 
orders will directly state that fact. 

By taking this action to provide 
clearer lines of responsibility and au- 
thority for the exercise of civilian con- 
trol, I believe we will make significant 
progress toward increasing proper ac- 
countability in the top levels of the De- 
partments of Defense. 
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Our second major objective is effec- 
tiveness with economy. Although the 
American people, throughout their his- 
tory, have hoped to avoid supporting 
large military forces, today we must ob- 
viously maintain a strong military force 
to ward off attack, at a moment's notice, 
by enemies equipped with the most dev- 
astating weapons known to modern 
science. This need for immediate pre- 
paredness makes it all the more impera- 
tive to see that the Nation maintains 
effective military forces in the manner 
imposing the minimum burden on the 
national economy. 

In an organization the size of the De- 
partment of Defense, true effectiveness 
with economy can be attained only by 
decentralization of operations, under 
flexible and effective direction and con- 
trol from the center. I am impressed 
with the determination of the Secretary 
of Defense to administer the Department 
on this basis and to look to the Secre- 
taries of the three military departments 
as his principal agents for the manage- 
ment and direction of the entire defense 
enterprise. 

Such a system of decentralized opera- 
tions, however, requires, for sound man- 
agement, flexible machinery at the top. 
Unfortunately, this is not wholly possi- 
ble in the Department of Defense as 
now established by law. The principal 
fields of activity are rigidly assigned by 
law to unwieldy boards which, no matter 
how much authority may be centralized 
in their respective chairmen, provide 
organizational arrangements too slow 
and too clumsy to serve as effective man- 
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agement tools for the Secretary. In ad- 
dition, other staff agencies have been 
set up in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and their functions prescribed 
by law, thus making it difficult for the 


Secretary to adjust his staff arrange- 


ments to deal with new problems as they 
arise, or to provide for flexible coopera- 
tion among the several staff agencies. 

Accordingly, I am transmitting today 
to the Congress a reorganization plan 
which is designed to provide the Sec- 
retary of Defense with a more efficient 
staff organization. The plan calls for 
the abolition of the Munitions Board, 
the Research and Development Board, 
the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
and the office of Director of Installations 
and vests their functions in the Secre- 
tary of Defense. At the same time, the 
plan authorizes the appointment of new 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense to whom 
the Secretary of Defense intends to as- 
sign the functions now vested in the 
agencies to be abolished and certain 
other functions now assigned to other 
Officials, Specifically, the reorganiza- 
tion plan provides for six additional as- 
sistant secretaries—three to whom the 
Secretary will assign the duties now per- 
formed by the two Boards—based on a 
redistribution of staff functions—two 
who will be utilized to replace individual 
officials who presently hold other titles, 
and one to be assigned to a position for- 
merly but no longer filled by an assistant 
secretary. The new assistant secretary 
positions are required in order to make 
it possible to bring executives of the high- 
est type to the Government service and 
to permit them to operate effectively and 
with less personnel than at present. In 
addition, the plan also provides that in 
view of the importance of authoritative 
legal opinions and interpretations the 
office of General Counsel be raised to a 
statutory position with rank substanti- 
ally equivalent to that of an assistant 
secretary. 

The abolition of the present statutory 
staff agencies and the provision of the 
new assistant secretaries to aid the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be the key to the 
attainment of increased effectiveness at 
low cost in the Department of Defense. 
These steps will permit the Secretary 
to make a thorough reorganization of 
the nonmilitary staff agencies in his 
office. He will be able to establish truly 
effective and vigorous staff units under 
the leadership of the assistant secreta- 
ries. Each assistant secretary will func- 
tion as a staff head within an assigned 
field of responsibility. 

Without imposing themselves in the 
direct lines of responsibility and author- 
ity between the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the three military de- 
partments, the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense will provide the Secretary with 
a continuing review of the program of 
the Defense Establishment and help him 
institute major improvements in their 
execution. They will be charged with 
establishing systems, within their as- 
signed fields, for obtaining complete and 
accurate information to support recom- 


_mendations to the Secretary. The As- 


sistant Secretaries will make frequent in- 
spection visits to our far-flung installa- 
tions ‘and check for the Secretary the 
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effectiveness and efficiency of operations 
in their assigned fields. 

Other improvements are badly need- 
ed in the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of Defense is initiating 
studies by the three Secretaries of the 
military departments of the internal or- 
ganization of their departments with a 
view toward making those Secretaries 
truly responsible administrators, there- 
by obtaining greater effectiveness and at- 
taining economies wherever possible. 
These studies will apply to the organiza- 
tion of the military departments some 
of the same principles of clearer lines of 
accountability which we are applying to 
the Department of Defense as a whole. 

Immediate attention will also be given 
to studying improvements of those parts 
of the military departments directly con- 
cerned with the procurement and distri- 
bution of munitions and supplies and the 
inventory and accounting systems with- 
in each military department. We must 
take every step toward seeing that our 
Armed Forces are adequately supplied at 
all times with the materials essential for 
them to carry on their operations in the 
field. Necessary to this effort is a re- 
organization of supply machinery in the 
military departments. These studies of 
the organization of the military depart- 
ments have my full support. 

One other area for improved effective- 
ness is civilian and military personnel 
management. In this area certain spe- 
cialized studies and actions are desirable. 
Accordingly, I have directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to organize a study of the 
problems of attracting and holding com- 
petent career personnel—civilian and 
military—in the Department of Defense. 
As a part of this study, an examination 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and 
its practical administration will be un- 
dertaken to see if any changes are 
needed. I am directing that this study 
also include a review of statutes govern- 
ing the retirement of military officers 
aimed at eliminating those undesirable 
provisions which force the early retire- 
ment of unusually capable officers who 
are willing to continue on active service. 

The Secretary of Defense, with my ap- 
proval, is issuing revised orders relating 
to the preparing and signing of efficiency 
reports for military personnel who serve 
full time in the Office of the Secretary, 
and new instructions to the military de- 
partments to guide selection boards in 
their operations. These actions are 
aimed at giving full credit to military 
officers serving in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for their work for the 
Department of Defense as a whole. 
Henceforth, civilian officials who have 
military officers detailed to their offices 
on a full-time basis will be responsible 
for filling out and signing the formal 
efficiency reports for such officers for the 
period of such service. In the case of 
officers serving in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, no other efficiency re- 
ports for such service will be maintained. 
The Secretary of each military depart- 
ment is being instructed to direct the 
boards convened in his department for 
the selection of military officers for pro- 
motion, to give the same weight to serv- 
ice in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the efficiency reports from 
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that Office as to service in the military 
department staff and to efficiency re- 
ports of departmental officers. ‘These 
actions are desirable in order to reward 
military officers equally for service on 
behalf of the Department of Defense 
and service on the staff of a military 
department. 

These actions and others which will 
be undertaken are aimed at a more ef- 
fective and efficient Department of De- 
fense; indeed, actions toward this ob- 
jective will be continuous. 

The impact of all these measures will 
be felt through the whole structure of 
the Department of Defense, its utilization 
of millions of personnel and billions of 
dollars. A simple token testimony to this 
is this fact: In the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense alone a staff reduction 
of approximately 500 persons will be ef 
fected. : 

= } 


Our third broad objective is to im- 
prove our machinery for strategic plan- 
ning for national security. Certain 
actions toward this end may be taken 
administratively to improve the organi- 
zation and procedures within the De- 
partment of Defense. Other changes are 
incorporated in the reorganization plan 
transmitted to the Congress today. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as provided 
in the National Security Act of 1947, are 
not a command body but are the prin- 
cipal military advisers to the President, 
the National Security Council, and the 
Secretary of Defense. They are respon- 
sible for formulating the strategic plans 
by which the United States will cope with 
the challenge of any enemy. The three 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
are the military chiefs of their respective 
services are responsible to their Secretar- 
ies for the efficiency of their services and 
their readiness for war. 

These officers are clearly overworked, 
and steps must be devised to relieve 
them of time-consuming details of 
minor importance. They must be 
encouraged to delegate lesser duties to 
reliable subordinate individuals and 
agencies in both the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
structure and in their military depart- 
ment staffs. One of our aims in making 
more effective our strategic planning 
machinery, therefore, is to improve the 
organization and procedures of the sup- 
porting staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
so that the Chiefs, acting as a body, will 
be better able to perform their roles as 
strategic planners and military advisers. 

Our military plans are based primarily 
on military factors, but they must also 
take into account a wider range of policy 
and economic factors, as well as the 
latest developments of modern science. 
Therefore, our second aim in assuring 
the very best strategic planning is to 
broaden the degree of active participa- 
tion of other persons and units at the 
staff level in the consideration of mat- 
ters before the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
to bring to bear more diversified and 
expert skills. 

The reorganization plan transmitted 
to the Congress today is designed—with- 
out detracting from the military ad- 
visory functions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a group—to place upon the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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greater responsibility for organizing and 
directing the subordinate structure of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in such a way 
as to help the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff discharge their 
total responsibilities. 

Specifically, the reorganization plan 
makes the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff responsible for managing the 
work of the Joint Staff and its Director. 
The Joint Staff is, of course, a study- 
and-reporting body serving the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The plan makes the 
service of the Director of the Joint Staff 
subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It also makes the 
service of officers on the Joint Staff sub- 
ject to the approval of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These new 
responsibilities of the Chairman are in 
consonance with his present functions 
of serving as the presiding officer of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, providing agenda 
for meetings, assisting the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to perform their duties as 
promptly as practicable, and keeping the 
Secretary of Defense and the President 
informed of issues before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In addition, the pro- 
posed changes will relieve the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as a body, of a large 
amount of administrative detail involved 
in the management of its subordinate 
committee and staff structure. 

In support of our second aim—broad- 
ened participation in strategic plan- 
ning—the Secretary of Defense will di- 
rect the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to arrange for the fullest co- 
operation of the Joint Staff and the sub- 
committees of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with other parts of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in the early stages of 
staff work on any major problem. If 
necessary, to aid in this additional bur- 
den, an Assistant or Deputy Director 
of the Joint Staff will be designated to 
give particular attention to this staff 
collaboration. Thus, at the develop- 
mental stages of important staff studies 
by the subordinate elements of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, there will be a proper 
integration of the views and special 
skills of the other staff agencies of the 
Department, such as those responsible 
for budget, manpower, supply, research, 
and engineering. This action will as- 
sure the presentation of improved staff 
products to the Joint Chief of Staff for 
their consideration. 

Also special attention will be given to 
providing for the participation of com- 
petent civilian scientists and engineers 
within the substructure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Such participants will 
be able to contribute a wide range of 
scientific information and knowledge to 
our strategic planning. 

Only by including outstanding civilian 
experts in the process of strategic plan- 
ning can our military services bring new 
weapons rapidly into their established 
weapons systems, make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the usé of new sys- 
tems of weapons in the future war plans, 
and see that the whole range of scien- 
tific information and knowledge of fun- 
damental cost factors are taken into 
account in strategic planning. 


Taken together, the changes included 


in the reorganization plan and the sev- 
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eral administrative actions should go a 
long way toward improving the strategic 
planning machinery of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and lead to the development of 
plans based on the broadest conception 
of the overall national interest rather 
than the particular desires of the indi- 
vidual services, 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, and providing for reorgani- 
zations in the Department of Defense. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan, by reason 
of reorganizations made thereby, provi- 
sions for the appointment and compen- 
sation of six additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense and a General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense. The rates 
of compensation fixed for these officers 
are those which I have found to prevail 
in respect of comparable officers in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The statutory authority for the exer- 
cise of the function of guidance to the 
Munitions Board in connection with 
strategic and logistic plans, abolished by 
section 2 (d) of the reorganization plan, 
in section 213 (c) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, as amended. 

The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 of 1953 is expected to result in a 
more effective, efficient, and economical 
performance of functions in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is impracticable to 
specify or itemize at this time the re- 
duction of expenditures which it is prob- 
able will be brought about by such taking 
effect. 

The Congress is a full partner in ac- 
tions to strengthen our Military Estab- 
lishment. Jointly we must carry for- 
ward a sound program to keep America 
strong. The Congress and the President, 
acting in their proper spheres, must per- 
form their duties to the American people 
in support of our highest traditions. 
Should, for any reason, the national mil- 
itary policy become a subject of partisan 
politics, the only loser would be the 
American people. 

We owe it to all the people to main- 
tain the best Military Establishment we 
know how to devise. There are none, 
however, to whom we owe it more than 
the soldiers, the sailors, the marines, and 
the airmen in uniform whose lives are 
pledged to the defense of our freedom. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 30, 1953. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 6 oF 1953 


(Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives in Congress assembled, April 30, 
1953, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 
20, 1949, as amended) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


SECTION 1. Transfers of functions: (a) All 
functions of the Munitions Board, the Re- 
search and Development Board, the Defense 
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Supply Management Agency and the Di- 
rector of Installations are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary of Defense, 

(b) The selection of the Director of the 
Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
his tenure, shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) The selection of the members of the 
Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
their tenure, shall be subject to the approval 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(d) The functions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with respect to managing the Joint 
Staff and the Director thereof are hereby 
transferred to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Sree. 2. Abolition of agencies and func- 
tions: (a) There are hereby abolished the 
Munitions Board, the Research and Devel- 

opment Board, and the Defense Supply Man- 
agement Agency. . 

(b) The offices of Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board, Chairman of the Research and 
Development Board, Director of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency, Deputy Director 
of the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
and Director of Installations are hereby 
abolished. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
for winding up any outstanding affairs of 
the said abolished agency, boards, and offices, 
not otherwise provided for in this reorgani- 
zation plan. 

(d) The function of guidance to the 
Munitions Board in connection wth strategic 
and logistic plans as required by section 213 
(c) of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 3, Assistant Secretaries of Defense: 
Six additional Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense may be appointed from civilian life 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each such Assistant 
Secretary shall perform such functions as 
the Secretary of Defense may from time to 
time prescribe and each shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed by law for 
assistant secretaries of executive depart- 
ments, 

Sec. 4, General Counsel: The President 
may appoint from civilian life, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense 
who shall be the chief legal officer of the De- 
partment, and who shall perform such func- 
tions as the Secretary of Defense may from 
time to time prescribe. He shall receive 
compensation at the rate prescribed by law 
for assistant secretaries of executive de- 
partments. 

Sec. 5. Performance of functions: The Sec- 
retary of Defense may from time to time 
make such provisions as he shall deem ap- 
propriate authorizing the performance by 
any other officer, or by any agency or em- 
ployee, of the Department of Defense of any 
function of the Secretary, including any 
function transferred to the Secretary by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan. 

Sec. 6. Miscellaneous provisions: (a) The 
Secretary of Defense may from time to time 
effect such transfers within the Department 
of Defense of any of the records, property, 
and personnel affected by this reorganization 
plan, and such transfers of unexpended bal- 
ances (available or to be made available for 
use in connection with any affected func- 
tion or agency) of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds of such Department, as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this reorganization plan. 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect the com- 
pensation of the Chairman of the Military 
Liaison Committee (63 Stat. 762). 


WELCOME TO DINAH SHORE 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the pleasant privilege yesterday to 
welcome to Washington and as a visitor 
to the House one of America’s most tal- 
ented artists of stage, screen, radio, and 
TV, Miss Dinah Shore. 

We have all heard plenty from the 
wrong side of Hollywood, that side which 
says, “I refuse to testify on the grounds 
that.” The rest of that line is well known 
to all of us. I am happy to say that 
Dinah Shore does not belong to that side 
of Hollywood. 

Miss Shore is a native of the great 
Volunteer State of Tennessee. She is as 
American as apple pie and as patriotic 
and loyal as the Fourth of July. 

She has given freely of her talents to 
cheer and entertain our Armed Forces 
all over the world since Pearl Harbor to 
Korea. - 

Commencing with the first United 
States war savings bond drive in Janu- 
ary of 1942, and during every war bond, 
defense bond, and payroll savings cam- 
paign since then, Miss Shore has been in 
the forefront, freely giving of her time 
and her talents to help market these 
important securities which helped us 
carry on the war effort and build our 
defenses. 

Miss Shore overcame the handicap of 
polio in her youth to become one of 
America’s great vocal and acting stars. 
A devoted mother and a faithful and 
loyal wife to her one and only George 
Montgomery. 

So. Mr. Speaker, let me say for the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, welcome to Washington, Dinah 
Shore. America is proud of you. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to state that 
Tennessee shares with California her 
great pride in Dinah Shore. Dinah 
Shore was born in Franklin County in 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Tennessee, which I have the honor to 
represent. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and may I say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, we were very happy to 
have had him as a member of the party 
to greet Miss Dinah Shore. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 


WEEK 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK] as to the program for the 
coming week. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to respond to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry at this time. 

On Monday we will call the Consent 
Calendar. Then, we will take up the 
rule on the State, Justice, and Commrerce 
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Departments appropriation bill, and 
after the conclusion of the rule, we will 
proceed with general debate on the bill. 
It is probable that we will conclude gen- 
eral debate on Monday and read the first 
section. We would then be ready on 
Tuesday to call the Private Calendar as 
the first order of business, and then read 
the appropriation bill for amendment. 

Wednesday has been set aside for the 
traditional memorial services in the 
House Chamber. 

On Thursday and Friday we shall con- 
tinue the reading of the appropriation 
bill for amendment, if this has not been 
concluded on Tuesday. We will also un- 
dertake to consider H. R. 4465, a bill to 
amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended, and the bill (H. R. 
4882) to provide the continuation of au- 
thority for regulation of exports, and 
for other purposes. Both of the latter 
bills have been reported out of the Com- 
mitee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNIST AND SOCIALIST 
PROPAGANDA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I address 
the House today on a matter of the most 
vital importance to us all. The matter 
to which I refer is the ever-increasing 
flow of Communist and Socialist propa- 
ganda to which the people of this Nation 
are being subjected with the apparent 
knowledge and consent of our own Gov- 
ernment. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion recently to the effect that subversive 
literature is being smuggled into this 
country in great quantities. It has been 
claimed—and is widely accepted as 
fact—that Communist and Socialist 
propaganda materials have been brought 
to the shores of the United States and 
landed at secluded points with the as- 
sistance of residents of our own Nation. 

If true—and I am inclined to believe 
that it is true—this is a situation which 
should bring forth an immediate in- 
crease in our vigilance. For it must be 
accepted as unquestionable that if those 
interested in subverting our Govern- 
ment encounter no difficulty in smug- 
gling onto our shores masses of their 
literature, they can also smuggle into 
our midst numberless saboteurs. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that to me this 
is a most disturbing matter. While I 
am an ardent believer in freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, I have 
never felt that these freedoms should be 
construed so broadly as to include the 
freedom to disseminate propaganda 
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which has as its aim the undermining 
and ultimate destruction of these very 
freedoms and of our beloved Nation. 

However, much as I am concerned 
with this influx of propaganda from 
abroad, I am even more deeply con- 
cerned and distressed by the fact that we 
are permitting to be printed and distrib- 
uted through the mails some of the most 
insidious propaganda imaginable. We 
are permitting this propaganda to be 
distributed everywhere. My greatest 
concern is the deliberate and widespread 
distribution in the schools—an attempt 
to poison the minds of our youth. 

I refer most specifically to the maga- 
zine entitled “New Hungary” which is 
published by the Legation of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. New Hungary was first 
brought to my attention by Dr. Harold 
H. Eibling, who is the superintendent 
of schools in the city of Canton, Ohio. 

Dr. Eibling is not an alarmist—he is 
not an arch conservative, but he is an 
outstanding public-school administrator 
whose long association with youth causes 
him to recognize the tendency of youth 
to take at face value that which it sees 
in print. 

What the students in our public 
schools have seen in the copies of New 
Hungary sent to their libararies is So- 
cialist propaganda of the rankest kind. 
It dépicts the Hungary of today as a 
veritable utopia where unemployment is 
unknown—where almost every young 
person can expect high school and col- 
lege education subsidized by the govern- 
ment through scholarships which even 
include pocket money; where all in- 
dustry belongs to the people; in short, 
where all is moonlight and roses. 

What New Hungary does not point 
out is that freedom of choice by the in- 
dividual is virtually nonexistent; that 
since the government owns most in- 
dustry and most farms, in order to have 
employment the individual must at all 
times beware of incurring the displeas- 
ure of government officials; and that 
while Hungary boasts of the success of 
its socialistic system, the people of Hun- 
gary have few of those modern conven- 
iences which we take so much for granted 
in this country. 

They boast that several washing ma- 
chines have been imported from Czecho- 
slovakia. They add that the laundry 
equipment factory in Hungary has also 
begun manufacturing washing machines 
and this year some 100—I repeat—100 
of them will be distributed in the villages 
of Hungary. 

As I have said, New Hungary paints 
only the bright but synthetic side of the 
picture. However, it does this painting 
in such brilliant colors that those whose 
knowledge of the world is rather limited 
could be very susceptible to its appeal. 
I am even forced to admit that the new 
Hungary is depicted so glowingly in this 
magazine that if I had never read from 
more factual publications, I would be 
convinced that in Hungary the millen- 
ium has arrived. 

But let me quote to you passages from 
several copies of New Hungary in order 
that you may judge for yourselves. Re- 
member, these publications are in the li- 
braries of the public schools of this 
Nation. 
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I am quoting first from the issue of 
New Hungary dated February 20, 1952. 
The lead article in that issue is entitled 
“A Budget for Peace.” Following a gen- 
eral summary of the makeup of the 1952 
budget, we find the following statement: 

The Minister of Finance pointed out the 
difference between the surplus in the Hun- 
garian budget and the budgets of the capi- 
talistic countries, which always close with 
heavy deficits. He explained that the secure 
economy of the Hungarian Government re- 
flects the peaceful, creative construction car- 
ried on by the people, while the deficits in the 
other countries are a result of the war policy 
of monopoly capital. 


After pointing out that Hungary ex- 
pects a surplus of 205.5 million forints, 
the article adds that— 

Of the expenditures, 61.5 percent will go 
into the development of the people's econ- 
omy; 19.4 percent to meet the cultural and 
social-welfare needs of the people; 14 per- 
cent for national defense; and 5.1 percent for 
miscellaneous purposes. 

This allocation of expenditures— 


The article concludes— 
is proof of the fact that the Hungarian budg- 
et is planned for peaceful construction work. 
Hungary allocates barely one-seventh of her 
total outlay in 1952 for the People’s Army. 


What the article does not point out is 
that Soviet Russia is the military force 
of this satellite—that Soviet Russia would 
frown upon a strong Hungarian military 
force which might someday rise to cast 
off the yoke of Soviet aggression and 
domination. 

At another point the Minister of Fi- 
nance is quoted as saying: 

Both the structure and content of the 1952 
budget indicate the tremendous development 
of our planned economy. Such development 
is possible only in a country where socialism 
is being built. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not like to think of 
our young people being subjected to prop- 
aganda of this nature. They cannot be 
expected to understand all the implica- 
tions of socialism, the manner in which 
it smothers individual incentive, and its 
control of the individual. It, therefore, 
becomes our duty as individuals and as 
a Government to instruct the youth of 
this Nation as to the truth of this insidi- 
ous propaganda. 

These socialist propagandists invade 
even religion. In the same February 1952 
issue, New Hungary reports that— 

Just before Christmas the Hungarian 
Protestant churches addressed a message to 
the Christians of the world, calling upon 
them to condemn and reject the attitudes of 
the world financiers who are interested in 
starting a war and incite hatred among peo- 
ples and churches, 


New Hungary also quoted Roman 
Catholic Bishop Endre Hamvas who 
called upon the faithful to demonstrate 
their will for peace during the Christmas 
holidays and on New Year’s Eve. 


In his Christmas sermon— 


The story continues— 
he also said that the leaders of the Hun- 
garian people are exerting all their efforts to 
preserve peace, 


It is pleasant to read assurances such 
as this that Hungary is exerting every 
effort toward peace. But can these as- 
surances be taken at face value when 
they emanate from a nation which seeks 
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to imitate and follow Soviet Russia in 
every possible way, and which constantly 
parrots the Kremlin’s description of us 
as “capitalist warmongers”? 

If you question the closeness of the 
relationship between Hungary and Soviet 
Russia, listen to this statement from 
the November 1952 issue of New Hun- 
gary. 

The statement is part of a speech by 
the Minister of People’s Culture at fes- 
tivities honoring Louis Kossuth, who led 
the fight for Hungarian independence 
in 1848. Minister Jozsef Revai declared: 

We are solving the tasks of Hungarian in- 
dustrialization better and more consistently 
than Louis Kossuth tried to do a century ago, 
because we are building a national unity not: 
on a nonexistent community of interests be- 
tween lords and serfs but on the real com- 
munity of interests that exists among work- 
ers, peasants, and intelligentsia, 

What Louis Kossuth could only dream of 
and plan about after the sad experiences of 
1848—concerning friendly relations between 
the Hungarian people and neighboring peo- 
ples—is a fact today. During the war of 
independence, czarist Russia was an ally of 
the Hapsburgs, who oppressed the Hungarian 
people. Today the country of peace, the 
country building the great structure of com- 
munism—Stalin’s country—is our friend, our 
support, and our ally. 


Take note of that concluding sentence. 
Let me repeat it: “Today the country of 
peace, the country building the great 
structure of communism—ftalin’s coun- 
try—is our friend, our support, and our 
ally.” 

Could it be any clearer as to which 
side Hungary stands with? Obviously 
Hungary is not on the fence—she is not 
wavering in such fashion as to give any 
reason for hope that we can convince 
her of the righteousness of our cause, 
This being the case, why should we per- 
mit her legation here in our Nation’s 
Capital to publish and distribute, with- 
out any effort to refute it, propaganda 
promoting a cause which has as one of 
its primary objectives the destruction of 
our free form of government? 

In the January 1953 issue of New Hun- 
gary the 1953 budget is discussed. Evi- 
dence of the high degree of socialism in 
Hungary can be found in the statement 
that 76.1 percent of the Government's 
total revenues are derived from state- 
owned enterprises. 

Most disturbing of all, Mr. Speaker, is 
the fact that much of the material in 
New Hungary is aimed directly at our 
youth—and let me remind you once 
again that the magazine is sent to our 
public schools. 

I noted one article in particular in the 
issue of January 1953. It purports to be 
the story of the daughter of a working 
family, who, through the graciousness 
of the state, is permitted to attend col- 
lege. The article relates how she imme- 
diately begins receiving her monthly 
scholarship allowance which will con- 
tinue throughout her 4 years in college. 
A rapid calculation, the article states, 
told her that after paying for board and 
room she would still have money left for 
those most important things—clothing 
and entertainment. She immediately 
sat down and wrote home, as follows: 

My Dear Morrer: I have come to a nice 
place. I have no worries—I must study only. 
There is someone who helps me, who looks 
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after me. 
state helps. 


Does anyone seriously believe that 
Amalia, the subject of the above story, 
would be permitted to express disagree- 
ment with any ideas or programs ad- 
vanced by the state? How long do you 
think her scholarship would continue if 
she were to exercise freedom of speech 
as we do in this country? The history 
of every totalitarian state tells us that 
the state, that is, the central govern- 
ment, is always right. The individual 
who speaks out against it is foolhardy, 
indeed. 

That is why I have always been op- 
posed in principle to Government aid to 
education. It has been my conviction— 
and the facts bear me out—that any- 
thing the Government supports it also 
tends to control. Government control 
over the economy of a nation is bad 
enough, but Government control over 
the minds of the youth of a nation is a 
threat to freedom. ‘Therefore I object 
very strenuously to having our young 
people subjected to propaganda which 
glamorizes Government support and 
control of education. The possibility 
that it might sell, even one American 
youth, on a program which we know is 
incompatible with our republican form 
of government is reason enough to con- 
demn it. 

I advocate, therefore, that the United 
States Office of Education advise our 
high schools and colleges of the true na- 
ture and the inherent danger in publi- 
cations such as New Hungary. I think 
it is time we take a little more practical 
and hardheaded view of these matters 
and make it crystal clear to students and 
general public alike that New Hungary 
and other magazines of its type are de- 
ceptive propaganda, the primary purpose 
of which is to undermine our way of life. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that any 
literature from a Communist country 
should be plainly labeled as coming from 
a Communist country. This could be 
accomplished by a regulation of the Post 
Office Department. 

Would* we be permitted to print in 
Budapest and distribute to the schools 
of Hungary, without interference, ma- 
terial telling our story? 

And if we were permitted to do so, 
would the Government of Hungary sit by 
without concern and without attempt- 
ing to counteract the effects of our pub- 
lications? 

I say it is much more likely that per- 
sons who prepared such publications 
would be thrown in jail, to languish there 
as Bill Oatis has in neighboring Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I am confident that anyone who has 
followed the activities of the Iron Cur- 
tain nations in recent years—and Hun- 
gary is one of them—would be forced 
to admit that we just could not dis- 
seminate our information in the same 
free and easy fashion in which Hungary 
is permitted to propagandize our people. 
We remain complacent in the face of 
something which may threaten our very 
existence. To date, the only warning I 
have heard is that issued by Dr. Eibling, 
and it alone is not enough. | 

How shall we combat this menace? 


The state looks after me, the 
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Could we attempt to distribute propa- 
ganda of our own in nations such as 
Hungary? Their refusal to permit us to 
do so would at least spotlight one of the 
great differences between their form of 
government and ours. 

Could we expand our program to an- 
swer the propoganda which they dis- 
tribute in this country, citing point by 
point, the inaccuracies, the misrepre- 
sentations and the multitude of things 
which this propaganda does hot say? 

I do not intend for a moment to give 
the impression that I have a sure-fire 
answer to these questions. I do not. 

But I am deeply concerned and I think 
it is high time we get off the shiny seat 
of our pants, erase the smug expres- 
sions from our faces, and show the Iron 
Curtain nations that we no longer in- 
tend to take their reams of subversive 
propaganda sitting down. 


CIVILIAN AIRLINES 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoaGeE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponsibility for the determination of the 
policy we pursue in the development of 
our civilian airlines falls on this Con- 
gress. The responsibility for the execu- 
tion of that policy falls on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the deter- 
mination of policy and the execution of 
policy. Sometimes a study of the execu- 
tion of policy will lead to a change of 
the policy. Sometimes a study of the 
execution of policy will reveal that the 
policy itself is misunderstood or mis- 
applied. Frankly, I do not know just 
where an examination of the action of 
the CAB in the case of Pioneer Air Lines 
may lead us. - 

Of one thing I am sure. The Board’s 
recent action in refusing to approve the 
use of modern aircraft by Pioneer, if 
allowed to stand, will effectively rele- 
gate every medium-sized city in the 
United States which depends in large 
part on feeder-line air service to per- 
petual secondhand, second-class air 
service. I do not believe that this is 
the policy this Congress intended to 
outline. 

Of one more thing I am sure: We 
cannot continue to force our feeder-line 
systems to use obsolete DC-3’s without 
increasing costs and increasing the acci- 
dent and death rate. As long ago as 
1946 the Civil Aeronautics Board itself 
recognized the dangers of continued 
reliance on DC-3’s and issue an order 
which the Board itself says would have 
had the practical effect of eliminating 
the DC-3’s from scheduled passenger 
service. Although the time limit for 
compliance with this order was extended 
to December 31, 1953, and has more 
recently been indefinitely extended, all 
of the latent dangers and weaknesses 
which the Board heretofore observed in 
DC-3’s still exist. These planes become 
no safer with age. The passage of years 
does not reduce their operating costs or 
increase their seating capacity. For a 
carrier which has developed a high pas- 
senger density, whether that carrier be 
a feeder line or a trunk line, the cost 
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of operating DC-3’s must continue to rise 
while the revenue per plane cannot rise. 
Inevitably, therefore, a decision to force 
the carrier to the use of a predetermined 
inefficient type of plane must result in 
ever-increasing subsidy payments by the 
Government. I do not think this Con- 
gress intended that we should follow 
such a policy. 

Only a Member of Congress can bring 
this story to this House which shares 
the responsibility for the basic policy. 
Certainly Pioneer Air Lines is ably rep- 
resented by its own lawyers, but, after 
all, the welfare of Pioneer Air Lines is 
not the issue in this case. It is the wel- 
fare of every small- and medium-sized 
community in America which is in jeop- 
ardy. I am the only Representative 
which 300,000 citizens of central Texas 
have to present their needs and views. 
In spite of the fact that Waco, Tex., has 
long enjoyed trunkline service, there 
were more than 11,000 passengers who 
used Pioneer facilities at Waco last year. 
Temple, Tex., also in my district, and the 
hospital center of the Southwest, has 
no other service. Another 11,000 pas- 
sengers used Pioneer at Temple. These 
people are entitled to service, and I think 
they are entitled to first-class service: 
More than 100 citizens of central Texas 
have communicated with me on this 
matter, and have asked me to help them 
retain the first-class service we have en- 
joyed. Of course, our business institu- 
tions are disturbed. Both houses of the 
Legislature of Texas has passed strong 
resolutions deploring this action. I hold 
in my hand a certified copy of these 
resolutions. So, my friends, I do not 
come to you this afternoon to present a 
plea for Pioneer. Pioneer can speak for 
itself. I come to you to speak for the 
people of all America who pay the bill, 
and particularly the people of the South- 
west who are being made to suffer for 
what I believe to be a misconception of 
the policy intended by this Congress. 

It shall not be my purpose this after- 
noon to try to abuse any individual or 
to question the motives of any public 
official. I have no ill will for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or any of its mem- 
bers. This Board and all of its members 
have always treated me with utmost 
courtesy. I am sure that each member 
is seeking to render a service to his coun- 
try. I question no one’s patriotism, 
honesty, or sincerity. I do, however, 
feel that this Board has made a grievous 
mistake in the Pioneer decision. I am 
inclined to think that that mistake has 
been predicated on a misunderstanding 
of the intention of this Congress as it 
relates to our policy for the development 
of the civil airlines business. If so, we 
should take steps to clarify our policy. 
Possibly what I conceive to be a mistake 
is only a difference of opinion as to the 
best method of protecting the American 
taxpayer. Possibly the Board is right 
and I am wrong, although I do not think 
so. In any event, I believe you will agree 
that the relative merits of the matter 
should be given to this House. That I 
propose to do. Since I have no techni- 
cal knowledge of aviation, I can only 
speak as a country boy who knows some- 
thing of the history and of the effects 
of this decision. I shall try to give you 
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the facts in the case. You can decide 
for yourselves if they apply to your sec- 
tion of the country and if you feel that 
the decision is going to be as dangerous 
to the taxpayers and to your constituents 
as I feel it will be to mine. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the facts in 
the Pioneer case? Briefly, they are 
these: Shortly after the close of World 
War II, Gen. Robert Smith and Col. Bill 
Long organized Pioneer Air Lines and in 
1945 secured a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to operate a feeder- 
line service in Texas and New Mexico. 
This service was, I believe, the first of 
its kind ever established. It proposed 
to stop every flight at every city to be 
served, thus assuring true local or feeder- 
line service. Pioneer never has, and does 
not now, fly any through flights; that is, 
it does not fly over any of its stations, 
as do all trunkline carriers. The em- 
phasis in Pioneer operations has always 
been, and still is, on giving the best 
possible service to the smaller communi- 
ties that do not receive adequate serv- 
ice from the trunkline carriers. Pio- 
neer has succeeded in this endeavor. 

As I have pointed out, I live in a city 
that is served by one trunkline carrier 
and by Pioneer Air Lines. The trunk- 
line service is of high quality. It is ap- 
preciated and needed, but it does not 
give the frequency of local service that 
experience has shown that our city needs 
and will support. It does not provide 
any of the greatly needed service to 
smaller cities in the State which Pioneer 
provides. Nor has the existence of the 
feeder-line service impaired the reve- 
nues of the trunkline carrier. On the 
contrary, the trunkline carrier is not 
only doing more business in Waco than 
it did before Pioneer came into the pic- 
ture, but its increase in business has 
been faster than it has been in com- 
parable communities where it did not 
have the spur of a local-service carrier. 
I am told that this is true in every city 
in the Southwest where Pioneer connects 
with a trunkline carrier. In other 
words, Pioneer has proven that it is a 
real feeder line, as the existence of its 
service has fed and increased the busi- 
ness of the trunkline carriers. 

Pioneer began these operations in 
August 1945 with 3 small 9-passenger 
Lockheed Electra planes. Within about 
a year, Pioneer converted to DC-3’s. 
The DC-3’s required an increase in the 
mail subsidy and this was granted a few 
months later by the Board in the sum 
of 45.9 cents per mile. 

Although the Board itself began ques- 
tioning the airworthiness of DC-3’s 
shortly after they were adopted by Pio- 
neer and has on several occasions issued 
orders which have always been post- 
poned or revoked to the effect that all 
DC-3’s should be eliminated from sched- 
uled passenger service, these planes were 
operated successfully by Pioneer in such 
a manner as to materially reduce the 
subsidy per mile paid by the Govern- 
ment. In fact, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, there were only two 
feeder routes in the entire United States 
which received smaller mail pay per plane 
mile than Pioneer Air Lines. Pioneer’s 
mail pay rate was 29.82 cents per plane 
mile, Operating in the same territory 
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and out of many of the same terminals, 
another feeder line received mail pay of 
59.34 cents per plane mile and a second 
competitor received 92.07 cents per mile. 
No feeder line in the Southwest received 
less than Pioneer. Certainly these fig- 
ures show conclusively that Pioneer was 
prudently managed and efficiently op- 
erated. 

Approximately a year ago the Pioneer 
management decided that something 
must be done to provide more adequate 
service to the public and to ultimately 
reduce the cost of the subsidy paid by 
the Government. Pioneer sought to de- 
termine, just as any business institution 
would, what it could get for its old equip- 
ment and what was the best new equip- 
ment that it could buy. Pioneer found 
that it could sell its old 24-passenger, 
150-mile-per-hour DC-—3’s and could pur- 
chase nine 36-passenger, 270-mile-per- 
hour Martin Pacemasters. When a com- 
pany is making purchases and sales of 
this kind in a competitive market, it does 
not have an opportunity to submit either 
the purchases or the sale to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or any other Board 
for long hearings and discussions. Nor 
is there any provision of law authorizing 
such a review. In fact, the Board has 
consistently refused to pass on a pro- 
posed change in equipment. Pioneer 
borrowed the money and made the deal 
and the most recent statement of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board indicates that 
they recognize that this was an advan- 
tageous transaction, by referring to the 
possibility that “Pioneer may be able to 
return to DC-3 operation with a profit as 
a result of its timely sale of its former 
DC-3 equipment.” While this does not 
seem to me to be a likely contingency, it 
does, as I see it, prove conclusively that 
even the Civil Aeronautics Board recog- 
nizes that the Pioneer management ex- 
ercised honest, economical, and efficient 
management and that is the test laid 
down by the law. Section 406 (b) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act requires that the 
Board in determining a carrier’s mail 
pay is to take into account among 
other factors: 

The need of each such air carrier for com- 
pensation for the transportation of mail 
sufficient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other revenue 
of the air carrier, to enable such air carrier 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the extent 
and of the character and quality required 
for the commerce of the United States, the 
postal service, and the national defense. 


Pioneer sought to get some expression 
from the Board as to its idea as to the 
desirability of making such a transfer. I 
have been advised that officials of Pio- 
neer did discuss the matter informally 
with the then Chairman of the Board 
and were advised only that the Board 
could not determine their business pol- 
icies for them, but that all they had to 
do was to exercise good business judg- 
ment. This they did. 

In the past, the Board had followed a 
policy of encouraging airline carriers to 
convert from obsolete to more modern 
equipment and, without exception, as far 
as I know, the Board has heretofore 
always approved increased mail pay for 
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the carriers that have converted. There 
was a sound reason for this. Prac- 

tically all of the trunk line carriers were 
receiving subsidies at the end of the war. 
They began to convert to more modern 
equipment. In each case, the conversion 
resulted in an immediate increase in 
their costs and therefore in the mail sub- 
sidy, but in each case in the course of a 
very few years, the conversion brought 
such an increase in business as to reduce 
and to ultimately eliminate entirely the 
subsidy paid to the carriers. Today 
every trunk-line air carrier in the United 
States has converted to modern equip- 
ment and only three are now receiving 
a mail subsidy. This has saved the tax- 
payers money. It has improved the 
service rendered, and it has of course 
improved the financial condition of the 
carriers. It was a sound program. Itis 
the only program ever followed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that has ever 
removed one single carrier from the sub- 
sidized list. Pioneer but sought to apply 
to the feeder lines the same principles 
of management which have heretofore 
been successfully applied to the trunk- 
line carriers—the same principles which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has repeat- 
edly approved for other carriers. I sub- 
mit that in the Pioneer case, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has intentionally or 
unintentionally repudiated the only pro- 
gram which it or anyone associated with 
the airline business has ever suggested 
as a proven and effective means of reduc- 
ing the subsidies that the Government is 
required to pay under law. 

To go on with the sequence of events— 
in June 1952, Pioneer began its Martin 
Pacemaster service. With these planes, 
the company was able to provide, and 
did provide, the type of airline service 
required by the public and to which the 
public has become accustomed on other 
lines for which the Board had approved 
increased subsidies for conversion such 
as Continental, Mid-Continent, Braniff, 
Delta, American, Eastern, and TWA, to 
name a few of those which operate in 
the area served by Pioneer. On all of 
these lines, the Board had approved and 
had paid for exactly the same kind of 
conversion that Pioneer made. True; 
Pioneer was the first feeder line to at- 
tempt to give its patrons first-class serv- 
ice, but in doing so, Pioneer did not 
change its character as a feeder line. It 
continued to provide local service on 
every flight to every station on its routes. 

Pioneer, of course, immediately applied 
for an increase in its airmail subsidy. 
The request would have raised the sub- 
sidy from 29.82 cents per plane-mile to 
60.8 cents per plane-mile for the year 
1953. No one denies that with the op- 
eration of the new planes the payment 
would have been less the following year, 
and still less the next year. Pioneer 
estimates that over a 5-year period it - 
would be less than the payment for the 
use of DC-3’s. It was not until March 
13, 1953, that ‘the Board handed down 
an opinion which denied any increase in 
Pioneer’s mail pay. In fact, the decision 
results in a slight reduction from the 
amount authorized the previous year for 
the use of DC-3’s. 

On March 23, I wrote the Board, ask- 
ing certain questions which were in the 
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minds of my people in central Texas. 
Among the questions I asked was: 

Is it the opinion of the Board that DC-3 
service is adequate for the cities served by 
Pioneer, at least for the foreseeable future? 


On April 21, 1953, the Board answered 
my letter and stated: 

It is the opinion of the Board that in the 
foreseeable future Pioneer's 24-passenger 
DC-3 service appears fully adequate. 


And went on to say that this DC-3 
service proved adequate not only for 
Pioneer but for the local service industry 
in general. There, my friends, you have 
the statement of the Board clearly show- 
ing that it has no intention of giving 
the smaller cities of America the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy modern or first-class air 
service. True, the Board in its next 
paragraph refers to the excellent safety 
record of DC-3’s. This statement takes 
on a decidedly defensive character when 
one remembers that 7 years ago the 
Board decided that these DC-3’s were 
not safe. Regardless of anybody’s de- 
cision, common sense dictates that as 
these planes become older, they must 
constitute an increasing hazard to life. 

In the same letter, I asked the Board 
if it had any plans to approve the use of 
another type plane for feeder-line serv- 
ice, and if so, how it contemplated that 
the operators would be able to finance 
the change over. The Board replied that 
it had repeatedly advised the enactment 
of legislation which would assist in the 
development of prototype aircraft suit- 


able for the local carrier, and that it - 


thought the return on the investment 
which the Government provides through 
mail pay is adequate to attract private 
investment capital to the scheduled air- 
line industry. It then went on to call my 
attention to the fact that in years past, 
many carriers have had considerable 
success in financing equipment services. 
In other words, the Board says first that 
this is the responsibility of Congress, I 
suppose that implies that we should ap- 
propriate more public money to study 
the question, that we should appoint 
some more committees, that we should 
carry on some research to learn as we 
already know that DC-3’s are not ade- 
quate for this service. Of course, the 
Martin planes are not the final word in 
feeder line planes. We will probably 
never reach perfection, but the Martins 
give a far better service than the DC-3's. 
The Board suggests nothing better than 
the Martins. It talks of developing en- 
tirely new designs. That will take many 
years. At this rate, the DC—3’s would be 
in service when they are 25 years old. 
This is just like asking a modern busi- 
ness to use a 1928 model truck or auto- 
mobile. Can you think of a better form- 
ula for bankruptcy? 

Then the Board says that the Govern- 
ment subsidy is enough to attract private 
capital into the business. Of course, car- 
riers in the past have had success in 
financing their new equipment for the 
simple reason that in the past the Board 
has always approved additional pay- 
ments to help pay for the installation 
of new equipment, but since this decision 
has been handed down, I cannot con- 
ceive of any of our banking institutions 


rushing in to supply capital for expen- 
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sive new equipment which will only earn 
a return based upon the estimated in- 
vestment in DC-3’s. 

I asked the Board how Pioneer was to 
be expected to convert back to DC-3’s, 
how this shift could be financed, who 
would buy its Martins, and how it would 
pay for its new fleet of second-hand 
DC-3's. To this, the Board, in effect, 
answers that it has learned that Pioneer 
can make arrangements for interim 
financing and continue its operations. 
How, it does not explain. 

The Board has been quoted as saying 
that if Pioneer does not provide the 
needed service, the Board will designate 
some other airline to provide the same 
service. I, therefore, asked the Board 
if it knew of any other airline that was 
willing and able to undertake the service, 
and if it did not, if it had the power to 
force some other operator to provide the 
service. I further asked them if a new 
operator were placed in Pioneer’s posi- 
tion, if it would not cost taxpayers con- 
siderably more because of the extra ex- 
penses that would necessarily attend 
the installation of a new operation. The 
Board did not advise me as to its powers 
but replied it had come to the conclu- 
sion “that Trans-Texas Airways and 
Central Air Lines, Inc., who operate in 
the same general area were best quali- 
fied to perform this service,” that they 
had been contacted, and that the Board 
was informed that these carriers could 
provide the necessary service and that 
the “Board has prepared to assist these 
carriers to serve the various communties 
on Pioneer’s route.” The Board further 
estimated that “within a relatively short 
period of time, the cost of providing the 
same service by other carriers would not 
exceed the estimated subsidy mail pay- 
ment to Pioneer.” 

The Board has therefore determined 
that if its actions break Pioneer and 
force it out of the picture that my sec- 
tion of the country can be adequately 
and cheaply served by two feeder lines, 
the most successful of which required 
and received a subsidy for the operation 
of DC-3’s of almost exactly twice what 
Pioneer received during its last year for 
the same planes, and the less successful 
of which received more than three times 
as much as did Pioneer for the same 
service. I would not contend that the 
people of central Texas have any right 
to say who shall provide service for our 
area, but I do insist that the taxpayers 
of America have a right to insist that 
they should not be burdened with any 
such increase in costs with no increase 
in service. It is true that Pioneer’s more 
modern Martin operation has this past 
year involved costs which would entitle 
it to a subsidy of almost exactly as much 
per plane mile as the more successful 
of the two lines the Board proposes to 
put in Pioneer’s place—but at least the 
people are getting improved service, the 
taxpayers have hope of being relieved of 
subsidies and, even now, the subsidies 
asked by Pioneer for Martin operations 
are no greater than the subsidies being 
paid to the more successful of these pro- 
posed operators for DC-3 operation. I 
just cannot understand why the Board 
should want to substitute DC-3’s for 
more modern planes when such a sub- 
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stitution will not even reduce present 
costs. But that is not all, the less suc- 
cessful operator to which the Board pro- 
poses to give the raiment of the cruci- 
fied Pioneer is actually costing the Gov- 
ernment more than 50 percent more per 
plane-mile right now with DC-3’s than 
Pioneer asks for the operation of Martins. 

Can these existing high-subsidy op- 
erators actually be expected to get their 
costs down to less than 30 cents per 
plane-mile? That is what the Board 
says it expects them to do “within a 
relatively short period of time.” If they 
do this, then it seems to me that the 
Board has greviously erred in giving them 
approximately 60 cents and 90 cents, re- 
spectively, per plane-mile for the op- 
eration of DC-3's in the past. 

This, my friends, is the history of 
Pioneer Air Lines’ effort to give improved 
service in the Southwest. Now, unless 
the Board should completely reverse its 
position, this must likewise be the end 


„result of every effort anywhere in the 


United States to improve the service on 
feeder airlines. It must mean, unless 
this Congress sees fit to change the situa- 
tion, that all feeder lines must forever 
hang as an albatross around the neck of 
the American taxpayers, that they must 
expect to live off of the subsidy of the 
Government and not off of the revenues 
of sound business. Of course, I know 
and you know that over a period of years 
the American people are not going to 
submit to such a break on progress and 
such an unnecessary burden on the 
Treasury. Ultimately, the people are 
going to demand—and then this Con- 
gress is going. to demand—that the 
feeder lines be allowed to do exactly 
what the trunk lines have been allowed 
to do, and that is to get onto a basis 
where the traffic—not the taxpayers— 
will support their operations, but public 
opinion is slow to crystallize. It may well 
take years of poor service and some 
tragic accidents to the aged DC-3’s with 
a useless toll of human life to bring 
these changes about through legislation. 

In the meantime, most if not all of the 
efficient feeder-line operators will have 
passed from the picture. Of course, the 
inefficient who make no effort to do any- 
thing other than to get enough subsidy 
to live on will be content to rock along 
eating at the public trough as they have 
always done. Why should they bother 
to reduce their costs? So long as they 
use the sacred DC-3’s, the CAB will have 
the Government make up their deficit. 
All they need to concern themselves with 
is that under no circumstances should 
they put on any new equipment. To do 
so will condemn them to a reduction in 
payments and to financial collapse be- 
fore they have time to reap the rewards 
of improved facilities. 

Clearly, this Pioneer case is not, as 
many of you had supposed, simply a 
question of who shall render service in 
the Southwest. It is not a question of 
whether a particular feeder line—one of 
the leaders of the industry though it 
may be—shall survive. Nor is it simply 
a question of what service shall many 
central Texas cities receive. It is a ques- 
tion involving the very existence of the 
whole feeder line industry in all parts of 
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our country. It is a question of whether 
your cities—everybody’s cities—shall 
ever have improved feeder-line service or 
whether 15-year-old, secondhand, DC-3 
service shall be the ne plus ultra. It is 
a question of whether airline operators 
shall be encouraged to improve their ef- 
ficiency or whether they shall be encour- 
aged to drift along living on a never-end- 
ing dole. 

Iam not charging that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is deliberately trying to 
block the hands of progress. In the very 
beginning, I pointed out that I believe in 
the honesty and the high intentions of 
the members of this Board. I still be- 
lieve in their character and integrity, 
but I do challenge their judgment. Ido 
not think that they appreciate the im- 
portance of the feeder lines. I do not 
think they realize that this Congress in- 
tended for them to encourage, not dis- 
courage, improvements in feeder-line 
service just as they have encouraged im- 
provements in trunk-line service. I 
think their mistake in this instance is 
very far-reaching. I think that in their 
commendable desire to save money this 
year that they have lost sight of the far 
greater saving which could and should be 
effected by encouraging all feeder lines 
to adopt new and more flexible equip- 
ment than the DC-3’s which the Board 
itself so recently condemned. In other 
words, the Board, as I see it, is penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

I hope that my friends on the Board, 
and I assure them that they are still my 
friends, will take a second look and agree 
that they must help, not hinder, the 
growth of feeder-line airlines all over 
America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHAFER, for 4 weeks, on account 
of appointment to serve as congressional 
adviser to Department of State at Inter- 
national Rubber Conference at Copen- 
„hagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, for 3 weeks, on ac- 
count of congressional delegate to 
World Health Conference. 

Mr. ANGELL (at the request of Mr. 
HALLeck), on account of attendance at 
World Health Organization at Geneva, 
Switzerland, until May 25. 

Mr. Crarpy, for period May 3 to May 
8, inclusive, on account of Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings at New 
York City. 

Mr. SCHERER, from May 4, through 
May 8, 1953, on account of hearings of 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
the State of New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Wotcotr (at the request of Mr. 
TALLE) and to include a letter addressed 
by the President to Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Mr. Ayres and to include an article. 

Mr. Neat and to include a resolution. 

Mr. Vorys in two instances, 
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Mr. Jonas of North Carolina and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska in three in- 
stances, one on the question of protect- 
ing our health, a second on fluoridation 
of water, and the third on the first 100 
days of the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Crarpy and to include extraneous 
matter. $ 

Mr. Watrter (at the request of Mr. 
GRAHAM) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GraHam and to include an ex- 
planation of a bill which he introduced 
today. 

Mr. WEICHEL and to include extraneous 
matter. i 

Mr. Ostertac in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rapwan and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. PRICE) 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include a magazine 
article from Fortune magazine, notwith- 
standing the fact that the additional cost 
will amount to $224. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Steep and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that 
the additional cost will amount to $231. 

Mr. Roprno (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois). 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. FARRINGTON in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rasaurt (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK). 

Mr. JENKINS in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kearns and Mr. Van ZanDT (at the 
request of Mr. Scotr) and include ex- 
traneous matter at the conclusion of 
the debate on H. R. 4654. 

Mr. Preston (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. WoLverton and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
LYLE) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in two instances, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S.1767. An act to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 4, 1953, at 
12 o'clock noon, 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The Oath of Office required by the 
6th article of the Constitution of the 


April 30 


United States, and as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 
22), to be administered to Members and 
Delegates of the House of Representa- 
tives, the text of which is carried in sec- 
tion 1757 of title XIX of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and being 
as follows: 

I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I 
take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge ` 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
So help me God. 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 83d Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th Con- 
gress, entitled “An act to amend section 
30 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 25), ap- 
proved February 18, 1948: WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, 5th District of Virginia. 


to enter. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 28, 
1953, the following bills were reported 
on April 29, 1953: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 222. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4465, a bill to 
amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
331). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 223. Resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 4654, a bill to 
provide for the exemption from the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951 of certain officers 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 332). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Joint Resolution 241. Joint 
resolution to appoint a committee to attend 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary cf 
the 1st airplane flight at Kill Devil Hills, 
Kitty Hawk, N. C.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 333). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

[Submitted April 30, 1953] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 224. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4882, a bill to 
provide for continuation of authority for 
regulation of exports, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 334). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 4882. A bill to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 335).. Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R; 1434. A bill to amend 
the act of February 24, 1925, incorporating ` 
the American War Mothers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 336). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 2747. A bill to amend title 
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17 of the United States Code entitled “Copy- 
rights” with respect to the day for taking 
action when the last day for taking such ac- 
tion falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 337). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4495. A bill to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, so as to provide for special 
registration, classification, and induction 
of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialist categories, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 338). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2566. A bill to amend the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 so as to establish a 
time limitation upon the filing of certain 
claims thereunder; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 339). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 340, Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments, Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER: Committee on Appro- 
priations. H. R. 4974. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 341). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 4925. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 240,000 special nonquota immigration 
visas to certain refugees, persons of German 
ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4926. A bill to amend section 32 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of property which an alien ac- 
quired, by gift, devise, bequest, or inheri- 
tance, from an American citizen; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 4927. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the existing au- 
thority to receive checks in payment of 
taxes so as to include authority to receive 
checks in payment of stamps to be used in 
payment of taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H, R. 4928. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey a certain par- 
cel of land to the city of Clifton, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 4929. A bill to provide for an ade- 
quate system of timber access roads to and 
in the national forests through Treasury 
loans to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4930. A bill to exempt from the re- 
tailers’ excise tax on furs so much of the 
sales price thereof as does not exceed $500; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 4931. A bill to promote competition 
by clarifying laws relating to trade regula- 
tion and pricing methods or policies, and fer 
other purposes; to the Committee on tle 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4932. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, so as to provide that 
the prescribed markings on imported ar- 
ticles shall be made more clearly visible by 
the use of contrasting colors; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4933. A bill to amend the act of July 
1, 1898, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLELSON: 

H. R. 4934. A bill to amend section 117 (j) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 4935. A bill to assist in relieving the 
current immigration and refugee problem 
by providing for the issuance of 240,000 spe- 
cial immigrant visas during the two fiscal 
years commencing July 1, 1953, and July 1, 
1954; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 4936. A bill to authorize emergency 
appropriations for the purpose of erecting 
certain post office and Federal court build- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H. R. 4937. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt from income tax 
certain amounts received as retirement an- 
nuities or pensions or retired pay; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 4938, A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of Portsmouth Harbor and the Pisca- 
taqua River, N. H., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 4939. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to fix 
certain licensing and registration fees; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4940. A bill to provide for the redemp- 
tion of District of Columbia tax stamps; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 4941. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
may be sued in the same manner as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation may be 
sued; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4942. A bill to extend the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system to min- 
isters of religion; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4943. A bill to make provisions of the 
act of August 28, 1937, relating to the con- 
servation of water resources in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States, appli- 
cable to the entire United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R, 4944, A bill to provide for extension 
of terms of patents where the use, exploita- 
tion, or promotion thereof was prevented, 
impaired, or delayed by causes due to war, 
national emergency, or other causes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4945. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tuna fish; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4946. A bill to amend section 10 (a) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H. R. 4947. A bill to allow percentage de- 
pletion for natural mineral pigments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4948. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to per- 
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mit the retirement after 25 years’ service of 
certain officers and employees who have in- 
curred disabilities in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

__ By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 4974. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the lake to be formed by the McNary 
Lock and Dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. 
and Wash., as Lake Umatilla; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. J. Res, 250. Joint resolution authorizing 
the recognition of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of Columbia University in the 
city of New York, and providing for the rep- 
resentation of the Government and people of 
the United States in the observance of this 
anniversary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. J. Res. 251, Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
Dr. Lyman Copeland Draper, author, his- 
torian, and collector of American historical 
books and papers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. Res, 225. Resolution extending the felic- 
itations of the House to the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By The SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing“the President and the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make an investigation and 
study relating to the conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the water resources 
of Hawaii and to make an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to withdraw the application to Con- 
gress for a constitutional convention and 
affirming support of United Nations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BAKER: 

H. R. 4949. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Peroulas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARDEN: 
H.R. 4950. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Kahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRAY: 
` H: R. 4951. A bill for the relief of Radu R. 
Florescu and Mrs. Nicole Michel Florescu; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4952. A bill for the relief of Vinicio 
Soto Pena; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 4953. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Hauri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELLER (by request) : 

H. R. 4954. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
L. Chambers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 4955, ‘A bill for the rellef of Hans Eile 
Hillers Tromholt, Mrs, Edna Emma Tromholt, 
Frank Norris Tromholt, Elsa Maria Tromholt; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.4956. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Joseph Splingaerd, Helen Colette Splingaerd 
and Renee Anne Splingaerd; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4957. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Maude Stamat; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 4958. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Martin A. Gleason; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H. R. 4959. A bill for the relief of Muhittin 

Schuer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 4960. A bill for the relief of Nathan 

Phillips; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4961. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
James J. O'Rourke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4962. A bill for the relief of Jacquelin 

Rahal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 4963. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Helena Nowicka and her daughter, Irena No- 
wicka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 4964. A bill for the relief of Rabbi 
Francis Friedmann, Sara Friedmann, Cipore 
Malke Friedmann, and Gizela (Gitla) Fried- 
mann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'HARA of Tilinois: 

H.R. 4965. A bill for the relief of Gong 
Poy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

H. R.4966. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Cantisano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: : 

H. R. 4967. A bill for the relief of Ervin 
Benedikt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 5 

H. R. 4968. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Okun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 4969. A bill for thé relief of Basilios 
Xarhoulacos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 4970. A bill for the relief of Philip G, 

Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4971. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 

Clappis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 4972. A bill for the relief of John 
Jeremiah Botelho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 4973. A bill for the relief of John F. 

Biba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


210. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the 
River Rouge, Mich., Kiwanis Club urging 
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enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
power project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

211..By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Central-Northwest Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., relative to the 
District of Columbia Veterans’ Service Cen- 
ter; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

212. Also, petition of the secretary, District 
of Columbia Federation of Civic Associations, 
Washington, D. C., relative to the District 
of Columbia Veterans’ Service Center; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

213. Also, petition of Mrs. H. W. Lingle and 
others, of Miami, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

214. Also, petition of J. W. Yopp and oth- 
ers, New Smyrna, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, anereaess |! 
legislation known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

215. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles H. Nut- 
ting and others, Ormond, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R, 2446 and H. R. 2447, social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

216. Also, petition of Moki Toyota and 300 
others, Kumamoto Junior College, Kuma- 
moto, Japan, requesting release of the Jap- 
anese people who are serving prison terms 
as war criminals; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


